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led  by  Mirer  Morlacchi.  P'isk  did  Uui 
bring  an  opera  bouffe  company  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House  until  early  in  1871. 
Celine  Montaland.  Lea  Silly  and  Mai'ie 
Aimee  were  the  bright  and  shining  stars. 

Mile.  Montaland  was  then  28  years 
old.  Born  at  Ghent,  she  was  on  the 
stage  as  a  child  of  6.  Before  she  came 
to  New  York  she  was  known  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  in  Paris  and  was 
e.steemed  as  an  actress  in  drama  and 
comedy.  In  the  early  eighties  she  was 
.":o  fat  that  she  was  obliged  to  take 
"mothers'  roles."  This  amiable  woman 
died  in  1891,  having  caught  the  measles 
through  her  devotion  to  her  little  daugh- 
ter.   In  1876  she  played  the  heroine  in 


WORLD  WAGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

A  fortnight  ago  we  published  here 
18  Jim  risk  song — "He  never  went 
lack  on  the  poor,"  which  W.  J.  Scanlon 
sed  to  sing.    Soon  afterwards  we  re- 
Bived  «  copy  of  "Jubilee  Jim,  the  Life 
Li  Col.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,"  written  by 
fRobert  H.  Fuller;  publi.shed  by  theMac- 

millan  Company.  Mr.  Fuller  died  after  |  a  singular  drama,  "Les  Chevaliers  de  la 
he  had  revised  the  type  script  of  his  j  Patrie,"   in   which    Abraham  Lincoln 

I  played  by  Latouche;,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  figured.  Lea 
Silly  toured  In  this  country.    It  was  said 
that  Pisk  had  engaged   her   for  six 
months,  at  the  sum  of   72,000  francs,  f 
Frederic  Lollee,  in  his  "Fete  Imperiale,"! 
tells  of  her  curious  experience  with  Brig-  1 
ham  Young.    There  are  many  amusing!! 
stories  about  this  joyous  creature.  Plsk 
amazed  New  Yorkers  by  driving  the  gay ; 
women  of  his  company  through   the  i 
streets  —  for  the  purpose  of  advertise- 
ment?   His  connection  with  the  Tweed  , 
ring  and  the  tragedy  of  Black  Friday  ! 
were  taken  more  seriously. 


book  and  could  not  care  for  the  final 
steps  towards  publication.  Charles  E 
Hughes  In  a  po.-sUicrlpt  pays  Fuller,  who 
was  his  ,<!ecretary  when  he  was  Gover- 
nor, an  enviable  tribute.  The  book  is 
illustrated;  It  1.^  .sadly  in  need  of  an  in- 
dex. There  are  a  few  slip.'?  in  proof- 
reading, as  'Bougherau's  great  picture 
ol  the  Satyr  and  Nymphs.'  " 

Mr.  Puller  tells  the  life  of  Fisk  as  if 
he  hftd  known  him  personally  from  his 
birth  to  his  death;  as  if  he  had  been  his 
lecreUry,  valet,  factotum,  man  Friday, 
holding  his  master  in  warm  affection,  de- 


loraay  as  a  singer  and  an  inie;p>  eier  in 
"Tod  und  das  Maedchen,"  which  brought 
out  the  richest  notes  of  her  voice.  And 
it  is  not  purely  lyrical.  . 
She  was  first  heard  in  Boston  at  a 


to  the  Holy  City,  iviouiay  jLatiii, 


Symphony  concert  nearly  eight  years  I  e^Hns  and  sharne^ess  courter.ns. 
ago.    Her  voice  was  then  even  and  ^^•T.^%„^Hi.,f  li?. ' 

beautiful.  Yesterday  the  upper  tones  ^^'^^^^^  ancient,  fanatical  life  was 
lacked  agreeable  quality,  and  in  "Heiden-^^'is'ted,  as  was  Tiemcen.  In  Algiers 
roeslein,"  flexlbiUty,  spontaneous  deliv-1         again  the  contrast  beUreen  th: 


His  generosity  to  the  poor  and  un- 


fra«/««  "'T"^JS^i.rfloM".^wrfh*'foe;  ^ortunale   has  not  been  e.xaggerated 

travagance.     In  Fisk  S  fights  with  foes  ^^^^^  ,^  ^  nntewnrthv  «amnle  of  his 

kindness 


.?t-    H  J  .       rl,     V,.  There  Is  a  noteworthy  example 

railroads,  markets,  court.'?,  he  takes  ,h«i,™i^(f,iir,«cc   .nn  i, 

■FlSk'B  ildc-but  sometimes  in  a  quasi-  f'""'"'  uv  phh  1  ^v  in  hi.  Lmnir. 
"ironical  manner.    Ed  Stokes  is  the  vil-  h^mh^  m 

I...  >k.  >u.  k.„H.„...o  rrw.wcc  published  before  his  death.  Mr.  Fuller  i 

lain  in  the  book,  the  hand.some,  recKiCss  .„  „,  „.\,„- 

„i,i„i_  _»  „„i  1   T„, i„  xyionc'ioiH  presents  Fisk  as  an  orator,  as  when  , 

u  r^^H  ^ ,  ?  J^?H  rtfi'lnn^n^erf   n  ^e  addre.ssed  as  "Pi  lnce  of  Erie,"  his 

.     ^h.*          h^?h!n^^^^^      "M\o^  workmen":  "Don't  hanker  after 
her  mariiaf"     The  actor  hu-sband  had  ...  „,„,„  ,  ^.  .  .,„„. 

much  to  .sa  .  ,n  his  own  behalf  and  no  ^Id  ""f  i^^n  H.^d'^n'^*  ,„h 

one  can  (  h.-u-e  him  with  base  conduct-  f  "l,'*' n?.?!,'^         rH  . ' 

Josle,    haMHK    luxurious    laste.^    was  80^«<-o'''n^cktlcs   fo,  they 

tempted  and  went  wrong.    A  sordid  h»n„w  r?nnii  3  if^h^e 

liaison  In  which  Fisk  was  tfie  more  ^,       ^^*i'''J"„,u"""T"       ,«v  Jn?^- 

•aithful  lover  is  here  turned  into  high  '"'fi'^f'         no  other  caie  on  my  mincV 
omanre.    We  hear  Mr* Puller  chuckling  k  L    u  w  1 

,n  hlm.self  n.s  he  wioi^  certain  pages,  "owd  that  his  career  good  or  bad.  had  ,' 

tfg  a  wonder  that  he  d.d  not  nickname  P"*^''P','T'T     "S"""^  k".'.         I  "J""" 

lalc  as  "an  American  Alclbladcs,"  for  "^l^^*  t^t  "?«nm,  nV'h^Mv" 

Tak  wa*  at  tlme.s  a  soldier,  and  not  r°"5*lJ'"S/^„''/  'kI.  ,T^Zt.^^^  ^11] 

ings  as  the  one  about  a  cemcicrj*  that 


ery  were  missed.  "Du  hist  die  Ruh' 
calls  for  a  sustained  mood  of  calmness, 
an  absence  of  emotional  stress.  This 
was  lost  by  reason  of  the  evident  labor 
in  producing  the  upper  notes  of  ascend- 
ing phrases.  There  was  always  intelli- 
gent conception  of  the  songs;  the  excel- 
lent intention  was  evident,  but  the  voice 
did  not  always  lend  itself  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  aesthetic  purpose.  Mr. 
Luboshutz  played  the  accompaniments 
musicallj'.  The  singer  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  "  Tragic"  symphony  as  a  whole 
was  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  seven  years  ago. 
The  word  "Tragic"  can  justly  be  ap- 
plied only  to  the  first  movement  ifj 

emotional  intensity  is  demanded,  though  „_,,  '*"i,^**V^J 
the  headlong  rush  of  the  Finale  is  not'  Pirate 

without  dramatic  force  in  spite  of  cer--  screen  drama  adapted  by  John  Rem- 
tain  melodic  lines  that  might  be  found  l^.f ?Ul2s¥fl'n^^'V?^.^:^&'eW'.?,fira',S 
in  Italian  overtures  of  Rossini  S  fecund  K   Howard  and  presented  by  Fox  Films  witL 

period.   The  slow  movement  in  the  aria  ''^<',  foi'owiiisr  cast; 
form  is  suave  in  Its  tunefulness,  while  IV^ZZ^^^^^,^- :::::: 

the  Scherzo  has  little  of  a  pronounced  «and.v   yick  stuart 

character.  With  the  exception,  then,  of,  S^^'k   ,   t.iiie  fox 

the  first  movement  with  its  sombre  ---i-?  J)onaid  cnsp 


modern  and  the  old  towns.  There  were 
impressive  views  of  Constantin  and  its 
great  gorge,  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Timgad.  Then  came  the  journey  in 
the  Sahara  with  stopping  at  oases  till 
Biskra  was  reached,  and  beyond  waf  ' 
the  loneliness  of  the  desert. 

There  were  many  pictures  on  the 
screen.  Still  and  motion  pictures  In 
illustration  of  Mr.  Newman's  graphic 
descriptions  and  informing  observa- 
tions of  wild  native  life  and  the  great 
work  done  by  the  civilizing  French. 

The  traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  the  subject  will 
be  "Spain."  P.  H. 


METROPOLITAN 


introduction,  the  symphony  hardly 
answers  to  its  title. 

The  performance  of  the  "Tragic"  and 
the  "Unfinished"  was  of  noteworthy  ex-' 
cellence.  It  would  be  late  In  the  day 
to  rhapsodize  over  the  latter  miracle 


Gc^ber      .  Kobert  PerrV 

"The  River  Pirate"  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  adventurous  glamour  and  mushy 
sentimentality,  of  good  acting,  and  not 
so  good.  The  one  consistent  phase  is 
the  photography  which,  like  that  of 
The  Docks  of  New  York,"  succeeds  in 


of  musical  poetry.  Yet  M.  Bourgault  giving  several  splendid  scenes  of  New 
Ducoudray.  writing  of  the  first  move-|  York's  bustling  waterfront.  Here  the 
ment  some  years  ago,  found  that  at)  similaritv  ends,  for  the  Paramount  pic- 
the  return  of  the  "funereal  shadowj  ture  which  George  Bancroft  Illuminated 
which  overspreads  the  Initial  theme'1  ran  to  rich  and  racy  comedv  whereas 
after  the  enchanting  song  first  sung!]  this  Fo.v  fUm  tends  to  the'  dramatic 
by  violoncellos,  "the  spectre  of  death,  side.  Bancroft  was  simply  a  craz\-- 
rlses  before  us!    Mortal  joys  are  fleet- 1  headed  steamship  stoker,  fond  of  liquor 

,1  and    women.      McLaglen,    as  Sailor 


i«hnmed  to  run  as  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment when  a  mob  charged  his  loldleni. 


needed  no  fence  went  the  round  of 
the  country.   Did  not  Chaplain  Pratt 
at  Jim's  funeral   In   Braltlcboro,  .'ay 
"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  gave   teclimony   to   his   faith  in 


"•  Count IV  v  ornen  of  Vermont  and  west 
'n  MA'S'."  hu.seft^  told  us  In  our  boy 

jnd  stones  about  Jim  Fisk  as  a  ped- 
'•''er    of    tinware,    brooms,  "notions"; 
'milt  hU  freshne.ss,   ImpudenVr,  p 
'  :ienc«,  beguiling  and  amusli  - 

<•  did  not  at  first  ama7.r  11; 

■  his  four  white  horse 
'ngon,  nor  did  he  at  fir  ■  i\ 

pe  hat.    Mr.  Fuller  h,  tory  did   their   own   wa.shing.  eod, 

'  lih  a  description  of  life  111  Hi-nii  iiBlnn,  mending  Jaslc    the  roircpoiK 
.1    when  "he"  and  Jim  were  bovs.    He  tween  Jo.'^ie  and   Jim   i;  p;il 
ll<  of  Flsk'a  experiences  with  Jordan  &  considerable  length  picked 
ar.^h,  his  cunning  In  anticipating  th?  '"K       her  trade"  In  European  ci 
i'vernment's  wants  during  the  civil  war  mwrrled  a  rich  American,  who  left 
lif  nr-:t  ril  .TitrovLs  adv  1 


Jim  gave  a  fortune  of  almo-;* 
Hon  dollars  to  his  wife.  It  wn' 
when  she  died   In   South  B 
1912.   She  had  made  bad  In 
and  been  robbed.   She  and  : 


11 W      \V.    '  rut  In  on  b 

I  y  rlr;ii  cd  u.s  up.    .    .        ..  . 

rulnra  me.  Wall  street  .s  goin' 
V  for  It.  voii  mark  niv  woid.'.'' 


1  a  year  or  two  biit  gave  her  an  n'.- 
.re.    In  1899  she  hsd  n  .vtrnic,-  m 
n.    In   1901   she  a^krd  lo  '  ■■  'd- 
initlcd  to  a  Catholic  Home 
Dakota.     By  that  time  nobo<< 
'n  care  what  became  oi  her."  .'^  ■ 
ind  will  live  with  '  .lubtlee  Jim  '  in  Mr. 
F^lller's  engrossing  book. 


Ing;  the  roseyof  earthly  happiness  are 
soon  faded,  and  Nature  has  put  into 
man's  heait  a  craving  for  a  bliss  which 
knows  no  satiety.  "    Fine  words,  but  it 
Is  better  to  hear  the  music  and  forget  ; 
what  has  been    said    about   it.    The  ; 
noblest  music  is  not  to  be  explained  1 
nor  translated.   The  "Unfinished"  sym-  , 
phony— who  would  have  had  even  Schu-  ; 
bert  complete  It;  or  Coleridge  his  "Kubla 
Khan"? 

If  Mr.  Kotissevitrky  brought  out  the  ' 
exquisite  romanticism  of  this  symphony, 
he  did  not   forget  to  emphasise  the 
passages  of  mournfulness  that  once  at 
least  are  those  of  wild  despair. 

'GARDEN  OF  ALLAH' 
TRAVELTALK  TOPIC 


iigglc  ()\ei  hi  If.  uu.^ci  upulou.^  Inwyii- 
t>d  corrupt  judges.  He  tell.<  of  F^sk  In 
Hnvial'.i  uniform  running  a  .steam- 
hls  bringing  the  9th  New 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

As  Pranz  Schubert  died  on  Nov.  19. 


lent  to  BMton,  sitting  In  full  i828,  Mr.  Koujvsevittky  arranged  two 
m  the  stage  of  the  Baston  .  »"s«:u  i-wu 

Mth  the  rhaplain  who  prayecl  ProRrams.  one  for  the  concert  of  yes- 
,1;    :  lied;  ihe  band  played  and  Jim  '"day  afternoon;  the  other  for  the  con- 
ikc  his  mind  about  Ihe  mayor  and  cert  tonight.    Mme.  Hulda  Lashanska. 
"Vnmon  council  who  had  refii.sed  him  soprano,  was  chosen  for  the  singer  of 
'lrmls,slon  to  parade.  "New  York  judged  the    .songs;   Pierre  Luboshutz  as  the 
I  Jt  he  had  .<>panked  Boston  and  was  pianist.     Yesterday's  program  was  as 
'pid  of  It."  HL^  victory  over  the  "Boston  follows:  Symphony  No.  4.  C  minor,  the 
tj'iliial  Admiration  Society  '  was  fol-  "Tragic";  these  .songs:  "Das  Maedchen's 
lAcrt  by  the  mllllary  experience  in  New  Klage."  "Du  bist  die  Ruh."  -Heiden- 
!    •    "        the  Orangemen  attempted  roesein,"  "Der  Tod  und  das  Maedchen." 

and    were    attacked.    Jim  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark.  "  The  "UnfVn- 
ver  a  fence  when  the  crowd  ished"  symphony.  B  minor. 
1  iii.ng.   "I  don't  bclic.ve  I  was  cut     The  program  for  tonight  will  com- 
for  a  military  life."  Prlse  the  symphony  in  B  flat  rr'ajor.  No. 

— ■•■ —  Songs:  "LItaney,"  "Der  Neufierlgt," 

Mr.  Puller  errs  when  he  says;    "It  TUngeduld."  "An  die  Muslk."  "Die  boese 
-  .Mm  who  made  French  opera  bouflc  Parbe."    Symphony  No.  7.  C  major. 
Hilar  In  this  country."  1   The  "Unfinished"  symphony  and  the 

•ikes  Opera  House  ilatcr  the  Grand 'ifreat  one  in  C  major  would  naturally 
Housei  on  the  northwest  corner  i^nd  a  place  on  the  program  of  any  con- 
'         h    avenue   and   Twenty-third  pert  in  memory  of  Schubert.  The  choice 
V  York,  was  opened  in  Janu-  '^^  th*  fourth  and  fifth  symphonies  in 
H.  L.  Batcman,  the  manager.  Addition  to  them  gave  the  audience  the 


.u  iall  of  that  year  brought  over  a 
uh   opeva-boiifle   company  which 
crowds  to  see  Mme.  Tostce  in  "La 
;ide  Dnehesse  '  and  Mme.  Irma  in 
be   Blcue.  '     "Les    Bavards."  "La 
'  '  and  "La  Chanson  de  For- 
performed  under  Batcman's 
nt.   The  company  was  an  ex- 


ipportunity  of  noting  the  composer's 
levelopment  as  a  symphonUt.  There 
vas  historical  Interest  attending  the  se- 
cction.  yet  some  would  have  gladly 
leard  excerpts  from  the  charming  mii.sic 
or  "Rosamunde,"  as  being  more  Schu- 
>ertian. 


Hdniirable  comedians  who  j  liivrr* 
Bourn.  Baron  Grog.  Prltr 
wR.s  the  beautiful  MW. 
,  1  nd  Oould  bcc.Tine  the  pr. 
\  aire  in  1869.  "The  'I 
lied  with  ip.  L.  Di. 
1  .Mnyo.  W.  Diividge.  P.  C.  li.u,  , 


....     _   When  It  came  to  the  songs  It  seemed  , 

one.  with  M.  Aujac  the  leading      "  there  should  have  been  three  sing-  ' 

Ilt  Is  one  of  our  pleasant  recol-  ^■'*  "  'he  composer  were  to  be  well  rep- 
ns  that  we  saw.  as  a  schoolboy  in  'fsentcd  In  this  field:  a  dramatic  so- 
York.  Tastec  as  the  Grand  Duches.';  '/aho,  a  lyric  soprano,  and  a  baritone. 
'.  Aujac  as  the  .soldier  so  i-apidlv  pro-  ■^'^  °'  'he  great  .songs  are  on  the 
Id  by  the  amorous  woman  who  sang  :»^?^'''*'?}*  'his  week.  One  mLsses  "Die 
1  que   l  aime  le  niilitaire.  '    There  iM""*'^ht,    "Die  junge  Nonne."  "Gret- 

'    •  .  'hen    am    Spinnrad."    "An  Schwager 

•^ronas.  '  "Der  Doppclgaenger."  "Gruppe 
IS  dem  Tartarus."  'Am  Meer,"  "Der 
tlas,"  "Der  Wanderer,"  "Die  Stadt," 
Krkoenig,"  and  others,  not  forgetting 
Der  Zwerg."  Mme.  Lashanska  is  a 
■  ric  soprano.  She  naturally  chose  the 
ongs  she  thought  best  suited  t^  her 


E.  M.  Newman's  Traveltalk  last 
night  In  Symphony  hall  was  entitled 
"Garden  of  Allah:  Morocco  and  Al- 
giers." He  reminded  the  large  audi- 
ence that  welcomed  him  heartily  when 
he  came  on  the  platform  that  first 
came  before  the  Boston  public  30  years 
ago. 

He  contrasted  conditions  of  travel  In 
Morocco  as  they  were  when  he  first  j 
visited  that  country  and  as  they  are  to- 
day.   Formerly  the  traveller  was  often 
in  serious  danger;  the  Moors  thinking  i 
themselves  superior  In  every  way  to 
Christians  are  even  now  coldly  polite;  | 
but  the  French  have  umked  wonders  i 
here,  as  In  Algiers  and  the  Sahara.  ; 
They  have  paved  and  cleansed  city 
streets,  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads 
for  motor  cars,  erected  aumptuously 
j  appointed  hotels  vying  in  comfort  with 
I  the  best  of  those  in  the  United  Sta'.rs 
I  When  they  have  put  up  public  bui  ii 
I  ings    or    private    houses    they  h.T. 
adapted  Moorish  architecture  in  keep- 
ing witli  hhe  surroundings.   "Yet  by  the 
side  of  the  modern  town  is  the  quarter 
where  the  street  scenes,  trade  and  Ufe 
are  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  The 
Jews,  whose  ancestors  came  to  northern 
Africa  nn  the  fail  of  Jerusalem  directly 
or  by  way  of  Spain,  still  have  their 
own  quarter.    In  Morocco  they  were 
not  allowed  to  ride  nor  go  out  at  night. 

Though  restrictions  in  some  parts  of 
northern  Africa  have  been  removed,  the 
Jews  of  today  still  are  preferably  at 
home  in  the  ghetto  and  live  as  their 
ancestors  did  before  them. 

Many  views  and  scenes  of  Marrakech 
were  shown,  from  hotel  life  to  snake 
charmers  and  jugglers  in  the  market 
(Place;  palaces  and  tombs;  reviews  of 
troops;  furious  riding  of  the  Spahis; 


Prink,  is  a  man  with  a  warped  mind — 
thief,  pirate,  gunman,  tutor  in  evil  ways 
to  a  lonely  youth.  With  wiser  direc- 
tion McLaglen  might  have  been  a  screen 
figure  equalling  Bancroft  In  stature.  As 
it  is.  through  a  vacillating  last  half  of 
filming  he  Is  softened  and  crowned  wltli 
virtues  which  Sailor  Prink  never  could 
have  posse.ssed. 

In  the  main,  Interest  revolves  about 
the  odd  friendship  of  Sailor  Prink  and 
Sandy,  who  escapes  from  a  reformatory 
to  become  partner  with  the  older  man 
in  various   looting  expeditions.  This 
partnership  is  severed  when  Sandy  re- 
solves to  go  straight  because  of  the  love 
of  a  girl,  incidentally  the  ward  of  the 
I  detective,  Caxton.    The  little  loyalties 
'  between   the   two  men   do  not  ter- 
.  mlnatc.  however.    To   the  last  they 
are  pals.    The  second  element  of  in- 
j  terest  is  the  chivalrous  feud  between 
Frlnk  and  Caxton.   The  latter  is  bound 
!  to  get  the  sailor,  but  equally  deter- 
j  mined  to  be  fair  about  It.   In  fact,  once 
he  discards  his  favoring  gun  and  the 
two  swing  fists  on  each  other  so  point- 
'  eoly  that  they  wake  up  in  adjoining 
hospital  cots. 

It  Is  at  the  end  of  the  picture,  when 
Frlnk  is  caught  dead  to  rights  in  a 
warehouse,  after  he  has  bested  a  trait- 
orous ally  known  as  the  Shark,  that 
false  notes  creep  in.  One  expects  every 
minute  to  behold  Caxton  and  Prink  em- 
bracing each  other,  so  friendly  do  they 
become. 

Then,  for  added  bathos,  an  epilogue 
with  the  spoken  word  is  presented  An 
elderly  gentleman  with  senile  .smile  and 
bedtime  story  voice  undertakes  to  tell 
how  the  story  comes  out,  stressing  the 
potency  of  love,  "always  old,  ever  new." 
Several  in  the  audience  were  moved  to 
laughter  at  his  sugary  eloquence. 

Singer's  Midgets,  nearly  30  In  number 
provide  the  stage  show.  Thev  include 
a  clever  little  magician,  a  strong  man, 
singers,  dancers,  a  -.aster  of  ceremonies 
everything  to  make  45  minutes  of  varied 
entertainment.  w.  E.  G. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  prepared  by  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  for  the  concert  last  night  of 
the  Boston  symphony  orchestra,  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  Schubert's 
death  was  as  follows:  Symphony.  B  flat 
major.  No.  5.  Songs  .sung  by  Hulda  La- 
sh.Tnska.  soprano,  accompanied  by  Pierre 
Luboshutz:  "Lilanei,"  "Der  Neugierige," 
"Ungeduld,"  "An  die  Mustk.  "  Die  boese 
Farbc";  Symphony,  C  major.  No.  7. 

The  title  page  of  the  program  book 
translates  "boese"  in  the  last  of  the 
songs  "enchanting."  "Boe.se"  in  this 
sons  is  usually  translated  "evil."  or 
"hateful."     The   reference   is  to  the 


 ^        ,   color  green.    It  would  be  intciesting  to 

I  superb  mosaics  and  tTaceries  oiT'walls.  know  whether  the  mistranslation  was 
'    -.d  in  other  cities  of  Morocco  remark-    ^^"'  f*"  ^^'^"^  New  York.    "Litanei"  s 


her  noted  olavers.  The  ballet  W4;  |  oicV;    yet  she 


e  gateways,   lovely   gardens,  vhile 
'cultural  wealth  is  such,  Mr.  New- 
thlnks,  that  it  will  be  long  before 
lee  will  not  import  wheat  from  the 
ed  States.  Pilgrims  were  seen  going 


was  most  successful  ^es- 


fuU  title  is  "Lltanei  auf  das  Pest  aller 
Seeker"  (AH  Souls  day). 

Mme.  Lashanskn's  singing  of  "Lita- 
nei" was  the  vocal  feature  of  the  con- 
j  cert.    In  this  song,  the  more  eloquen; 
section  of  her  voice  was  heard  In  ail  , 
Its  richness;  and  In  thLs  sonc  her  tones  i 
I  were  produced  with  a  nan     '  -^1     '  ■ 


was  not  so  iioticcaoio  m  ^nc  miiuu.-^ 
demanding  lightness,  lyrical  purity  and 
I  euphony.    The  audience  applauded  ner 
I  after  each  song  enthusiastically— and 
i  without  discrimination.  . 
I    The  fifth  symphony  show.s  piauiiy 
'  enough  that  it  was  composed    for  a 
I  small    orchestra.    Mr.  Koussevitzky. 
I  therefore,  reduced  his  forces.  The  per- 
'  formance,  delightful  as  it  was,  coulQ 
not  give  importance  to  a  composition 
without  marked  originality,   one  that 
recalls  now  Mozart,  now  Haydn:  with 
only  faint  traces  of  the  Schubert  to 
come.  There  Is  a  singular  absence  ol 
color,    and    the    amazing    skill  in 
modulation  peculiar  to  the  Schubert  ot 
the  later  years  is  not  in  evidence.  Yey 
.six    years    passed    and    there  stood 
forth  the  Schubert  of  the  "Unflnished 
symphony.  . 

The  performance  of  the  great  sym- 
phony in  C  major  was  bnlliant  in  al. 
respects.  For  once  Schubert  did  not 
seem  garrulous.  The  famous  pa.ssagcs 
for  trombones;  the  horn  call  in  the 
second  movement— all  the  portions  ol 
the  work  that  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion, occasionally  hysterical,  of  the 
devout  admirers— these  were  not  alone 
noteworthy.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  s  treat- 
ment of  the  lovely  details  in  the 
Andante,  his  choice  of  tempi— and  lie 
knew  that  the  orchestra  could  play  with 
clarity  even  when  driven  at  a  funou.s 
pace  as  in  the  Scherzo— his  apprecia- 
tion'of  the  changing  moods  and  shill- 
ing play  of  sentiments  and  emotions, 
with  the  virtuoso  splendor  of  the  orches- 
tra itself,  made  the  performance  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  composer,  who,  poor 
and  ignored  in  his  own  city,  is  now- 
proudly  claimed  by  Vienna  as  one  ol 
its  illustrious  men. 


MUSICAL  ART  QUARTET 
There  was  both  an  unusual  and  an 
unusually  attractive  concert  to  be  heard 
yesterday  afternoon.   The  Musical  Arl 
Quartet  gave  it— Sascha  Jacobscn  and 
Paul  Bernard,  violins;  Louis  Kaufman, 
viola,    and    Marie    Rocmaet.-RosanoR,  i 
violoncello,  and  they  gave  it  in  Steincrl 
hall  an  auditorium  gratefully  resonant,  | 
as  everybody  knows,  a  room,  furMicr- 
more.  because  of  its  moderate  size,  that  ] 
makes  the  average    concert  audience 
seem  cheerfully  large,  instead  6f  de- 
prcsslngly  small.  Two  string  quartets— 
to  go  on  with  the.  afternoon  pleasant 
features,  the  concert  givers  held  sulli- 
cient  Beethoven's  in  G  major,  op.  18. 
Cesar  Franck's  in  D  major.  These  play- 
ers are  blessed  with  .sound  sense. 
;     They  are  blessed  as  well  with  sound 
1  mu.sicianship.    Although  it  may  be  at 
once  admitted  that  Mr.  Jacob.sen's  tone 
is  not,  in  swift  strong  passages,  the 
.weetest  ever  heard  or  the  most  elastic, 
at  all  other  times,  the  quartet  produce 
I  tone  of  beauty,  dynamically  wide  m 
range.  They  balance  it  justly;  they  play 
I  In  tune.    In  rhythm  they  are  strony, 
to  melody  sensitive. 

And  they  play  with  life,  with  warmth. 
Though  they  made  no  ill-advised  at- 
tempt yesterday  to  swell  Beethoven'.; 
early  quartet  into  music  of  his  later 
days,  they  escaped  the  still  sillier  and 
more  frequent  mistake  of  patting  ihc 
young  Beethoven  jovially  on  the  head; 
even  in  his  youth  he  was  not  always 
on  the  broad  grin.  They  gave  his  music, 
all  praise  to  them,  the  weight  its  turn 
of  melody  and  its  rhythms  obviously 
call  out  for.  Are  these,  by  the  way, 
among  those  melodies  of  Beethoven's 
with  which  Stravinsky  proclaims  his 
dissatisfaction?  They  gave,  as  delivered 
yesterday,  genuine  pleasure. 

With  the  quartet  that  followed,  Cesar, 
Franck's,  the  players,  though  youngish 
people  or  younger,  all  bore  the  attitude 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  present. 
!s|  They  respected  Fianck's  music. .  Not  as 
■  straggllngly  rhapsodic  did  they  conceive 
it,  neither  spineless  as  a  jelly-fish,  yet 
as  a  pallid  print  In  sore  need  of  shrieking 
colors  if  it  would  make  an  effect  at  all. 

■Jhey  respfcted  Franck's  music.  They 
felt  its  nobleness,  Its  melody  singularly 
ir.dividual,  lis  extraordinary  essence  of 
tlie  unearthly,  the  superhuman.  Elo- 
quently, therefore,  with  the  eloquence 
of  simplicity  unforced,  they  read  the 
lofty  larghe'tto,  the  finale.  The  wonder 
Is  that,  performers  who  do  not  s>o  feel 
his  music  should  care  to  trouble  wltli 
FrEiticlc  8lt  Gl11> 

The  audience,  plainly  enough,  shared 
the  players'  view  of  the  fitting  way  with 
Cesar  Franck.  Their  warmth  of  applause 
made  so  much  clear.  R.  R.  G. 


like  lace  framed  by  fluffy  blond  flau, 
worn  longer  than  the  present  mode 
allows.  She  was  Melisande  or  a  lady 
from  a  sonnet.  You  hardly  expected 
her  to  begin,  "Ladies  and  gsndemen  of 
Boston,  I  shall  now  read  you  a  lew 
Doems."    She  didn't.  . 

She  began  with  a  loo'i,  a  distressed 
look,  a  harried  look,  at  ^  w°men  fat 
and  thin,  large  and  small,  still  rustimg 
to  the  "  scats.  Brushing  back  loose 
hair  from  her  brow,  twitching  the  un- 
Se  green  mantle,  she  sat  abruptly  on 
the  throne  provided  by  the  Statler  say 
ins  in  a  conversational  tone,  ."  J?" 
rion't  mind  I  shall  wait  a  few  minutes. 
The  murng  subsided,  and  she  read  one 

poem,  the  one  that  starts,  ''My  heart 
being  hungry,"  to  the  msistent  buzz- 
ing and  vibrating  of  an  amplifier. 

A  more  distressed  look,  more  nervou 
switching  and  hair-tossing,  then  sh 
burst  out.  "This  thing  is  supposed  tfl 
make  you  back  there  hear  me  better  J 
I  don't  know  whether  this  noise  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Do  you  think^ 
we'd  be  better  without  it?"  (Loud  ap-' 
plause)  She  stood  silent  a  "loment, 
an  appealing  figure  by  Rossetti.  Noth- 
fng  happened.  "Well,"  -she  said,  I 
can't  do  anything  about  it- "    At  this 

^^lh^;?rfroe^-"in^fheir  brief  simplic^^^^ 

fhSr^Sf  i4a^  "T^"  «! 

weaver"  was  better.  It  lost  none  of  ns 
poignant  dramatic  quality  in  bcin= 
SDoken  More  short  poems,  sonnets  ana, 
ffnallv  a  Play  "Two  Slatterns  and  a 
a  15th  century  interlude,  m 
quaint  and  swift  doggerel,  she  d  d  d 
litrhtfuUv     Her  arch  little  lace.  uti 

of  aother  century  as  she  acted  the 
Kinl-  who  wished  to  choose  a  v.ue 
Kini  wiio   yvio  directed 

clean  her  house  lor  the  first  time  a-, 
^^^J^Swas  appreciated    Gentle  j 
sighs  murmurs,  even  tears,  and  much  . 

Mgir  faces,  each  accompanied  by  a 
Utile  blue  book,  apd  a  thousand  "Edna 
St  Vincent  M.Uays"  from  the  poin^  of 
hfir  fountain  pen.  "  ' 


^niade  so  i 

ISS  MILLAf 

l^ddna  Vincent  Millay  is  a  poet- 
*Bs  and  shouldn't  look  like  any 
one  else.  She  doesn't.  She  swished 
hesitatingly  from  the  wings  in  the 
Hotel  Statelcr  ballroom  to  face  an 
audience  of  1500  rapt  and  quivering 
■women  and  three  men,  attired  in  a  loose 
^indefinite  garment  of  no  style  or  era. 
Of  a  vague  green,  it  flapped  about  the 
waist  and  clung  about  the  feet.  Above 
11..  a  sl.'^nder  reck  ^ifid  dclicitc,  i-hlld- 


He  asked  me  whether  he  nan  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  papers  of  the 
Rambler,  the  description  in  Virgil  of 
the  entrance  Into  Hell.  With  an  ap- 
plication to  the  press;  "for  (said  he)  I 
do  not  much  remember  them.  ^  joid 
him,  "No."  Upon  which  he  repeated  it; 
"Ves'tlbulum  ante  Ipsum  etc." 
"Jiist  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  or 
hell. 

Revengeful  cares,  and  sullen  sorrow- 
dwell;  ,  . 
And  pale  diseases,  and  repining  age; 
Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresisting 

Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half- 
brother,  sleep, 
Forms  terrible   to  view,   their  sentry 
keep  " 

•Now  (said  he),  almost  nil  these  ap- 
ply exactly  to  an  author:  all  these  are 
the  concomitantr:  of  a  printing-house. 
—Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell  on  their  tour 
to  the  Hebrides. 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  of  the  ex- 
centrlc  •cosmopolite"  Lorenzo  Dow, 
preacher,  author  and  seller  of  a  Pateht 
medicine  whose  singular  life  \as  been 
described  by  Mr.  Sellers.  Dr.  Spalding 
of  Portland.  Me.,  writes  to  us; 

"You  might  have  added  that  there 
are  a  few  men  still  named,  after  men 
who  were  named  after  Lorenzo  Dow.  I 
mean  simply  that  a  man  named  Mi  lei 
had  a  son  whom  he  named  Lorenzo 
DOW,  and  a  man  na^^'lSewat  named 
his  son  Lorenzo  Dow  Miller  so  that  hi 
Maine  you  are  likely  to  And  L  D .  M. 
initials  to  a  good  "^any  elderlj  peop^f 
«itill  A  good  many,  too,  nave  gon. 
along.  I  once  knAv  a  man  with  those 
Sis.  It  was  claimed  that  he  changed  | 
the  initials  so  as  to  refer  to  Loienzo 
,  DOW  Medici,  the  well  known  Italian 

" '  now  quote  from  a  poem  descrip- 

tive of  a  happN  village  home; 
'•It  is  to  one  of  these  dear  children 

Your  attention  I  would  now  call— 
The  one  named  Allen  H.  Flint.  Jr. 
Who  arrived  there  In  the  late  fall. 

'•Yes,  the  fall  of  '58,  my  dear  ones. 

October  15,  the  mcmorab  e  date 
The  hearts  in  this  home  welcomed  this 

Wlth°"^uch  rejoicing  and  wondor 
great." 


I  WEEKLY  COMMENT 

Tomorrow  evening-  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  will  be  performed  at  they 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  l»y  Mrs.  Fislte's  company;  "The  Ttempest"  at  the  Re- 
pertory Theatre  by  MJ.  Jewett  s  Players. 

The  last  performance  of  the  former  comedy  that  we  recall  was  at  the 
Repertory  Theatre  on  Jan.  11,  1926,  when  Eve  Walsh  Hall  played  B?? trice; 
Mr.  Jewett,  Benedick;  Peg  Entwhistle,  Hero;  William  Kershaw,  Don  Juan, 
and  John  Thorn,  Dogberry. 

We  remember  a  performance  of  "The  Tempest"  In  Symphony  hall  on 
Oct.  26,  1P09.  It  was  a  sad  event.  The  players  were  Ben  Greefs  company. 
Mr.  Greet  played  Caliban  and  would  at  times  crawl  on  all  fours  and  make 
hideous  r.oises.  Gustiiv  Strube  conducted  musicians  from  the  Boston 
Symphonj-  orchestra  which  performed  music  written  for  "The  Tempest"  by 
Arthur  Sullivan  when  he  was  a  student  at  Leipsic. 


Mr.  Fiske  has  made  the  acting  version  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" 
for  his  wife  and  the  company.  (She,  of  course,  will  play  Beatrice.)  His  ver- 
sion is  in  four  acts.  "A  musical  setting  of  rare  loveliness  has  been  mcluded." 
When  Augustin  Daly  brought  out  the  comedy  in  1896.  with  Ada  Hehan  as 
Beatrice  and  Richmaa  as  Benedick,  the  music  was  written  by  Frederick 
Ecke;  but  the  comedy  has  not  drawn  the  attention  of  many  composers,  ex- 
cept for  songs  and  glees.  There  is  the  opera  "Beatrice  and  Benedict"  b. 
Berlioz.  "T;ie  Tempest."  on  the  other  hand,  has  tempted  many  composer 
Probably  Honegger  is  the^  latest.  His  overture  was  first  performed  in  Pa;, 
five  years  ago,  and  two  songs  for  Ariel  were  sung  by  Mme.  Gills,  earlier  in 
the  same  year. 


It  appears  that  Mrs.  Fiske  s  idea  of  performing  "Much  Ado  About  Noth- 1 
ing  '  was  not  merely  to  provide  an  excuse  for  a  tour. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiske  are  carrying  out  a  plan,  begun  four  years  ago  with 
'The  Rivals'  and  continued  with  'Ghosts'  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," b>  bring  about  a  truly  National  Theatre— in  the  only  way  that  an 
American  theatre  can  be  iiational  in  scope,  by  carrying  to  the  very  d' ors  of 
the  playgoers  throughout  this  vast  country  the  finest  works  of  the  drama- 
tisU  presented  in  the  most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.    They  have 
long  realized  that  a  theatre  attached  to  a  particular  cRy  or  locality  could 
not  have  the  influence  or  effect  that  would  be  comprehensive  or  s.t   '  • 
to  a  country  of  such  wide  geographical  dimensions,  that  it  be  of  th 
est  value  it  must  be  a  traveling  institution.    It  Is  to  this  that  th 
devoted  the  remainder  of  their  years,  in  the  belief  that  if  the  estab; 
of  such  a  theatre  means  something  in  <he  lives  of  the  people  oth 
doubtless  carry  it  on  when  they  have  retired  from  activity.  With 
ideal  the  jnovement  may  best  be  described  as  a  permanent  migrat. 
atre,  and  already  the  plays  for  several  coming  seasons  have  been  determu; 
upon. 

"While  realizing  the  importance  of  the  repertory  company  as  a  thing 
great  value  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiske  have  never  felt  that  such 
organization  could  achieve  the  most  perfect  th;n?  in  a  variety  of  pla>-s 
no  permanent  company  of  actor.s,  however  accomplished,  could  be  el 
enough  to  interpret  a  number  of  plays  perfrc".;,.    The  sort  of  theatre 
are  interested  In  projecting  is  that  which  ro'. corns  .-^  -  ^'      i1  partic 
cfTerings  which.  becau.<;c  they  are  special  and  ;\lone  i  \ey.  may 

least  approach  most  nearly  to  perfection. " 

But  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has  dont  prr  ty  well  with  repertory,  utt 
Its  players  seem  "elastic"  enough  to  shine  in  plays  of  «  widely  difleriaf 
character  and  In  all  manner  of  roles.  ' 


i.-t 

.  .  and 
Mr.  AlthQ 


There  are  four  concerts  of  importance  today.  Beethovea's  9th  s> 

will  be  conducted  this  afternoon  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky.    The  excellr 
lormance  oi  this  symphony  conducted  l>-  him  at  fhe  Beethoven  cf 
m  March.  1927.  is  fresh  m  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it.  l^fn^-.s  \ 
r.nd  Van  Der  Vcre  will  again  be  the  so.  i  soprano  and  contra, 
and  bass  today  will  be  Paul  Althouse  .^nd  Fraaer  Gange.  M 
be  recalled,  sang  the  baritone  music  in  Stravinsky's  -Oedip 
.'on.  He  is  a  native  of  Dundee,  where  i!ie  ir.armalade  com 
known  as  an  oratorio  singer  in  Great  B:  ;'.am  and  Australart 
has  been  applauded  here  in  opera  and  concert. 

Horace  Britt,  violoncellist,  and  Lewis  Richards,  harpsichordis 
part  in  Mme.  Contl's  concert  at  the  Copley-Plaa  tonight,  d": 
Mlscha  Elman's  recital  in  Symphony  hall  also  takes  place  this  e . 
Richards  was  born  at  Saint  Johns.  Mich.  He  studied  he  piano  in  th 
try,  later  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and  bixame  Known  as  an  r; 
player  by  his  association  as  pianist  with  the  Capet  String  Quartet,  i 
harpsichordist,  with  the  Society  of  Ancient  In^ifumenis  In  Paris.  He  fH 
lor  the  first  time  in  this  country  five  years  ,i-o  this  month  at 
His  first  concert  tn  New  York  was  early  in  \92A.    Mi.  Britt,  n 
birth,  is  pleasantly, remembered  as  the  solo  n  -'.oncellis'  of  ' 
Company.   He  has  played  as  soloist  with  nc  i  iy  all  the  l 
01  this  country. 

» 

Mr.  Wendt  ha.s  arranged  an  attt.utive     ograni  for  the  r  - 
phony  Orchestra  this  .'\ttemoon.  Gustav  Ho;  t  s  Oriental  Suite 
.•should  be  interesfinc.  The  suite  is  founded  -n  reniin.-cenccs  ot  .\:.ui  n 
which  the  composer  heard  in  Algeria    It  was  produced  at  a  concert  of 
ish  music  in  London  in  1911.  The  Chicago  symphony  Orchestra  pert 
the  suite  in  1922. 

Martha  Baird.  pianist,  and  James  R.  Houghton,  baritone,  who  v 
recitals  this  week,  are  not  strai'  -  '  =  >'  •=    'i'  -'     ...  b---  :^'  v 

orchestras  in  London  and  at  r 
ions  Fugitives    by  ProkofiefT. 


i 

1 1 


^.e  ;    1  of  ii     delightful  "C;..       .       m  hon 

Bi  am  a  Fandango  by  the  lamented  Granados.  a  victim  of  German  submarine 
brutality.  He  said  of  his  "Goyescas"  from  which  the  Fandango  is  taken: 
'  I  wish  to  strike  a  personal  note,  a  mixture  of  bitterness  and  grace;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  phrases  should  be  the  more  dominant  in  an 
atmosphere  of  poetry:  a  great  melodic  value,  and  rhythm  so  marked  that  it 
often  absorbs  all  the  music.  Rhythm,  coMr,  life— all  unmistakably  Spanish. 
The  note  of  sentiment — ^now  suddenly  amorous  and  passionate,  now  dra- 
matic and  tragic  as  it  appears  in  the  whole  work  of  Goya." 


Mr.  Houghton  will  sing  one  of  Loewe's  ballads,  strangely  neglected  by 
male  .singers  today.    Mr.  Henschel  introduced  some  of  them  in  Boston, 
amon?  them  Loewe's  "Erlking,"  which  some  think  more  impressive  than 
Schtibert's.  The  "Ernste  Gesaenge"  of  Brahms  are  on  the  program,  songs 
!  composed  when  he  was  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  death.   He  even  hesitated 
about  publishing  them  on  account  of  the  "undogmatic"  texts,  and  wrote  to 
Herzogenberg  that  the  songs  might  lead  him  to  attack  his  "unchristian 
principles."   Herzogenberg  replied:    "Who  but  you  e\Tr  conceived  the  idea 
of  "omposing  Bible  words  in  this  independent  way,  frrp  from  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  church  and  liturgy   ...   I  shrug  my  shoulders,  too,  and  leave  it 
to  my  friend.s  the  parsons  to  settle  down  again  after  licking  their  lips  in 
infir  -  ntinn  of  a  scandal."   Some  think  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
ion  was  the  death  of  Max  Klingers  father,  but  Brahms  told  a 
hat  he  wrote  them  for  his  own  birthday".   A  memento  mori?  The 
scncs  were  published  in  1896.   He  died  in  the  next  year. 


Henri  Temianka.  a  violinist,  who  uill  play  next  Friday  night,  is  a  new- 
er nier.  He  wa.s  bom,  we  are  Informed,  in  Scotland  of  Polish  parentage.  He 
."  jdied  with  Willy  Hesf>  in  Berlin,  with  Boucherit  in  Paris,  with  Flesch  in 
Piuladrlphia.   Hi  has  given  %  series  of  sonata  recitals  in  Paris  and  toiired 

Spall;. 


"When  it  was  published  In  the  Press  that  I  was  about  to  dramatize 
Thomas  Hardy's  'Jude  the  Obscure,'  I  received  a  cablegram  from  Miss  Paul- 
ine Lord  askmg  for  an  option  on  the  American  rights.  Not  one  West-End 
r.  anager  asked  for  any  rights  in  it.  It  may  be  that  my  plays  are  not  any 
t  jod,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that.  In  any  event,  they  are  fre- 
(1  imtlv  performed  by  amateurs,  so  they  must  have  some  sort  of  worth,  and 

I  know  this,  that  the  least  of  them  is  a  work  of  genius  compared  with 
.  '  inf  of  the  stufi  that  has  been  produced  by  West-End  managers  this  year. 
".'.irvr'  That's  all  I  have  to  say!  I  offer  myself  as  an  example  of  the  sort 
r  .  ,  l  iior  who  writes  a  tolerably  good  play,  but  finds  It  much  easier  to  se- 
r  ;^  iMention  from  pubhshers  than  from  producers.  There  are  no  authors 
•  '  :    IS    I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  You've  nearly  starved  them  out  of 

II  '  thnalre."  "But  the  cost  of  production!.  .  .  ."  "Oh,  go  home,  man, 
§b  home.  Don't  bleat  that  stuff  at  me  again!  Tbe  cost  of  production  is 

in  New  York,  but  managers  there  have  some  courage  and  enterprise 
.-i:id  tiiry  do  know  the  'i  fTrrcnrc  between  a  play  and  a  peck  of  potaloc.s. 
HrK  the  managers  la  London  don't."— St.  John  Ervinc  in  the  London  Ob- 


nrvv. 


"I  WAS  WITH  GBANT 

',  A-  111-  World  Wags: 
.  Coneral  Grant"  is  the  title  of 

II     1    ■  -  uv  Guild's  book  for  Novemb- r 
);•"     ii    1.1  '     Lilciary   Guild.     In  f: 
I '"ii  ;    ;  i;  ■■Ml   y.-Mriday.s  Gen.  Gr^i 
|WM     i).i>,<im;   througil  our  home 
i  iirid  ull  tjie  InliabitanUs  thcriM: 
down  at  the  railroad  station.   '1 : 
I  1  inbunderstanding  the  general 
I  incioly  slowed  down  as  it  p«s.s. 
I.siiiiion  and  kept  on  to  another  . 
I  "  '!  ■''■      '  ^vprc  Koiiii; 

'"  '"■  of  gazlnri 

I'pon    ;  .    >  .  .:.    :.;.nce    of  a 

Prt.Mdi'iil  u!  i!K  United  titates  caused' 
us  to  hurl  ourselves  In  desperation  at 
the  rear  piriform  of  the  train.  And 
then  we  hung  on  for  dear  life.  Thai 
was  the  time  we  met  Gen.  Grant.  He 
rushed  out  of  the  door  of  the  car.  and. 
lookine  over  the  railing  at  us,  yelled: 
"Got  off  of  there,  you  fool  boy.  vou'i! 
be  kilicdl  "  Scared  half  to  death  bc- 
C8I1.S0  (;ieatness  had  spoken  to  in,  wc 
rclLa..,o(l  our  hold  and  rolled  3ii  i.ii 
down  the  embankment.  Meet  Grn 
Grant!    No,  thanks,  we've  met 

: 


Some  capable  of  radys-biliers  riesar. 
Some  only  fit  for  ledger-keeping  clerk. 
And  seme  to  grub  down  Peter  Stubbs 
his  mark. 

Or  smudge  through  some  illegible  re- 
ceipt; 

Others  in  florid  caligraphic  plans. 
Equal  to  ships,  and  wiggj-  heads  and 
iwan.sl 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

For  the  fall  concert  In  aid  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra's  pension  fund  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  evidently  concluded  he 
could  scarcely  do  better  than  to  repeat 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  a  work 
with  which  he  roused  high  enthusiasm 
at  the  Beethoven  centenary  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  To  assist  him  in  his  en- 
deavor he  called  in  the  help  of  the 
Harvard  Glee  club.  Dr.  Archibald  T 
Davison,  conductor;  the  Kadcliffe 
Choral  society.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth, 
conductor:  Jeannette  'Vreeland,  soprano: 
Nevada  Van  Der  Vesr,  contralto;  Paul 
Althouse,  tenor,  and  FYaser  Gange. 
bass,  and  because  he  felt  the  symphony 
something  too  short  for  a  full  after- 
noon's entertainment  he  preceded  it 
with  the  overture  to  Leonore.  No.  3.  j 
In  his  choice  of  attractions  Mr.  ' 
Koussevitzky  sljowed  sound  Juc'gment. 
Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  most  of 
the  possible  standing  room.  For  the  cver- 
ture  the  audience  expressed  approval 
extremely  hearty,  and  for  the  .symphony 
they  proceeded  to  demonstrations  more 
emphatic  still,  for  all  three  conductors 
concerned.  The  concert  proved  an  occa- 
sion. 

About  an  occasion  it  is  rarely  ncces- 
eary  to  write  many  words  of  critical 
comment. 

Let  it  answer,  therefore,  to  set  down 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  in 
quite  his  highest  form,  made  the  drama 
of  Leonore  more  oprr<iUcally  dramatic 
than  even  Is  his  wont.  The  symphony's 
scherzo,  judiciously  paced,  he  threw  off 
with  amazing  brilliance.  Taking,  too, 
the  adagio,  at  a  normal  tempo,  he  read 
It  nobly,  with  an  Inspiring  sensltiveneb,s 
to  its  beauty  of  color  scheme  and,  of 
greater  importance,  to  its  extraordinary 
beauty  of  melody. 
In    robuster    mood    when    he  ap- 

f)roached  ihr  -m  ovement  and  the 

ast.  Mr.  Kn  rhose  to  present 

them  both  a  .>|  mass,  of  b"ik: 

by  the  pyr.mnds  along  the  Nl!» 
they  might  have  oeen  suggested,  or 
the  great  Chinc.se  wall  we  read  about. 
Although  not  everybody  hears  these 
rrnt  movements  so  merely  massive 
,  ..     .   .  r-r  Ls  no  denying  that  Mr. 

who  does  so  hear  them, 
anti  at  swelling  bigness  to 
•omethmg  irulv  enormous. 

evolution  of  the  Bn,.n,,  lunch'  foV  hi  .  ,"r.*"^.!j^'''"""'         ywt'rday.  The  . 

fh  I  f  Soloi.'t.s  stood  .serure  and  firm.    The  , 

,h    »  '  chorases.  admlrablv  trained,  were  able 
"At  fh    iSJ      "^'^'^        Kous.srvlt7.kv.  at  the  instant 

■a  Alt  Club  '  fihoiUd  slUl  be  accurol  *"  'l*!!'"'        ^a-st  waves  of 

■seTf»^:s^^.Ln^r  aV'^'^'V^P^  s?rno'nre,r";'f^w  7/a"rs  v.\z 
."  whi°h''?h'^  'oSo'r,*flr'iik;  ti  'i:'^"^"'-  ""T.'"'-  ■'r?  r^- 

Sd  lli^tuhdrfw^^^^  Kousaevltiky.    And  the  audience 

But  I  believe  that  we  should  face  th  •PP''°^''^«^    ^'  ^  °' 

po.'.^lbllltv  and  know  the  worst,  tha 
come  what  may.  In  the  olfactorv  dcpar: 
ment  at  least  there  should  be  .some  ret 


fraost  part  he,played  with  reserve.  Beau- 
Ifciful  tone,  however,  he  blessed  it  with, 
(fine  phrasing,  and  a  delig-litful  discrim- 
I  ination  in  the  important  matter  cf 
tempo.  In  the  tender  largo,  further- 
more, when  he  gave  his  feeling  rein, 
Mr.  Elman  played  with  an  exquisiteness 
of  sentiment  good  to  hear.  So,  no' 
doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Elman  will  play  all  fine 
j  music,  when  once  he  is  back  in  concert 
,  trim.  ■        R.  R.  G. 


r.  B. 

in  would  seem  sacrilegious.  T 
fer  to  the  historical  value  ol 

;      ■  nl  collection.  In  which  It  has  t; 

said  the  educated  nose  can  trace  t 


ognlUon  of  modem  art.  JOSCELVN. 
We  have  never  learned  the  use  of  th 


MISCHA  ELMAN 
Mischn  Elman.  violinist,  afsLsted  by 
Marcel  Van  Gool.  pianist,  played  this 
program  la.st  night  in  Symphony  hall: 

Sonata.  E  major,  Handel:  Sonata,  O 
major,    Brahms;    Concerto,  F-sharp 


JEWELS  IN  A  BliSY  LIFE 
the  twilight  of  a  flrelit  room, 

The  last  half-hour  in  bed. 
Ten  minutes  filled  with  solitude, 
A  letter  still  unread, 
he  birth  of  stars  and  sickle  moon 
The  .-ilcnce  of  the  snow. 
Till'  .Middrn  smiles  of  passing  friends 
These  jowels  we  may  know.  ' 

M.  D.  T. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  AIR 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Now  fiiai  there  is  a  change  of  man- 
:i  the  Boston  Art  Club  and  a 
as  regai-ds  the  pictures  to  be 
why  should  there  not  be  aho 
n  .smells?    Why  should  Bos- 
!oss  in  aesthetic  cultivation 
li  to  the  eye  and  car  and  not 
:cnded  to  the  nose';*  Why  at 
.1  time  especially.  In  order  to 
Daiaiui  ,ht.'  pictorial  change  which,  as  i 
understand,  is  to  be  from  the  modern 
toward  the  older  masters,  should  there 
not  be  an  olfactory  development  irom 
the  ancient  classics  toward  the  new? 
I  rcffi-  esp,',  iaiiy  to  culinary  smells 
i>v  should  iiui,-  not,  In  replacement 
'II.-  I  .11,  ,u  .s  o;  an  olden  time  ihat  ■ 
liauuted  the  sleep  ascent  to 
sus,  whether  undertaken  by 
>  or  by  the  elevator — some  pro- 
the  stairs  and  some  the  elevator 
e  of  the  special  bouquet  which 
Why  should  there  not  be 
;  of  the  Boston  cooking 
day.'    I  know  that  lo 
sqinc  older  pa  li  ons  of  the  chib  such  sub- 
f1 


ou    s    mf  -n  t*^         "  minor  Ernst:  , a  i  Sarabande-Double-- 

fr"enri      i^.m^Mn^         '^  "J"'        Bourree  .from  Sonata.  B-mlnor).  Bach; 
cu  n  .ck«  have  i^Jl%  ""'"^        '        Largo,  Glurk-Ries;  .c)  SicUienne- 
cholcJ  t  shlrLs     Nnt  .h  Rigaudon.  Francoeur-Krelsler;  (a)  Noc- 

of  a  cold  D^n  u  n.i^  Grleg-Elman:    (b)  PolonaUe. 

K  r  P  "       necessarily  o.^tenia  Wienlawakl 

or^tn  tLeTut^tTf  hlf"^  'h'  ^^'''""^  One  to?k  at  Mr  Elm.n's  program  is 
on  Daoer    A  l^r^?h  tnV,  "^^^^^  to  show  the  change  that  has 

°?  i!??.^'-..^.  .Jou'-nalist.  In  nc.-(  rome  over  his  musical  wavs.  Handel. 


mefrTavo'rlu"',!JnTnH'  ^Ll'^^Z'        B"^"^'  Brahms-not  always  were 

de  Goncourt  used  a  goase  oum   slJ'du  ^J^^f,       ""^^J^.  "Ith  whom  he  chose   ,  ,,.p,^c„,^a   oy  less   man   an  per 
Victor  Hugo.  Flaubert  MauDassknt  ai    '"'Vi-'  I?  '^^'*'    H'^  recent  praise-     However,  though  they  were  few  in  num 
Coppee;    while  Zola    Ludovtc   nllev  v  .J^rt^^V  ^''fvotlon  to  chamber  music  has     ber   they   were   enthusiastic   in  thei 
Daudet  and  Geor«P«  nh^o,  \,   <.     " '•'""^  »  <le*l       musical  good;  it 

the  pen  of  steel.  ^  preferre<  h,,  quiekened  his  taste. . 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

At  the  Statler  Hotel  ballroom  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  People's  Symphonv 
orchestra  of  Boston  gave  a  second  con- 
cert under  the  baton  of  Theophil  Wendt, 
the  new  conductor,  who  is  lately  of  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa.  In  this,  their 
fourth  concert  since  the  beginning  Of 
the  season,  the  People's  Symphonv 
played  an  interesting  and  unhackneyed 
program.  No  doubt  doing  the  same  as 
many  other  orchestras  all  over  the 
world,  the  People's  Symphonv  vesterdav 
gave  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  symphonv 
the  place  of  honor  on  its  program", 
commemorating  the  centenary  of  his 
death. 

Schubert's  music  was  played  with 
creditable  poise  and  surety,  considering 
that  the  orchestra  is  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  season.  The  ensemble  was 
good;  the  balance  was  well  preserved; 
the  tone  was  warm.  Mr.  Wendt  gave 
a  serious  and  conscientious  reading  of 
the  score,  bringing  out  much  of  its 
tragic  beauty,  but  a  more  living  rhythm, 
a  more  flowing  tone,  and  greater  pre- 
cision he  could  certainly  have  exacted 
from  his  players. 

Bach's  great  Chaconne  in  D  minor, 
arranged  for  orchestra  by  Maximilian 
Steinberg,  opened  the  program.  Stein- 
berg based  his  arrangement  on  Busoni's 
majestic  piano  transcription,  but  it  Is 
apparent  that  much  of  the  original 
violin  piece  is  Incorporated  in  the  parts 
for  the  strings.  With  more  assistance 
from  the  conductor,  particularly  in  ac- 
curate cuing,  the  orchestra  could  have 
done  better  by  both  Bach  and  Stein- 
berg. A  rhythm  too  unyielding,  and  a 
lack  of  nuance  and  precision  In  ensem- 
ble robbed  Bach's  great  theme  and  its 
variations  of  much  of  their  nobUlty. 

After  the  intermission,  the  orchestra 
played  Gustav  Hoist's  suite  "Benl  Mora." 
an  Impressionistic  oriental  tone  picture 
of  many  colors,  of^  sudden  stifled  melo- 
dies, and  insistent,  hypnotic  rhythm. 
(The  .second  part  of  this  suite  was 
omitted  I 

Tschaikovsky's  Suite  (Op.  55)— Theme 
Variations  and  Finale-Polonaise— pro- 
vided a  melodious  and  exciting  conclu- 
sion to  the  concert. 

A  large  audience  was  in  attendance, 
and  applauded  warmly. 

Next  week's  program  is  announced  as 
follows:  Mozart's  ballet  "Les  Petits 
Riens. "  Franck's  symphonic  poem 
"Psyche."  dancs  from  Borodin's  "Prince 
Igor,"  and  Glazounov's  sixth  symphony 
in  C  minor.  e.  B. 

SOIREE  MUSICALE 

At  the  second  of  a  series  of  Soiree 
musicales  presented  by  Madame  Amelia 
Conti.  Lewis  Richards.  Harpsichordist, 
and  Horace  Britt,  cellist,  were  heard 
in  a  joint  recital. 

The  program  consisted  of  Sonata  No. 
1.  Haendel,  cello  and  harpsichord;  A 
Gigge.  "Dr.  Bull's  Myselfe,"  John  Bull; 
Galliard  to  the  Fifth  Pavian,  William 
Byrd;  The  Brook,  Ayrlton:  Tower  Hill, 
Giles  Parnaby;  Rondeau,  Rameau: 
Turkish  March,  Mozart,  for  harpsi- 
chord; Stueche  in  Volkston  Op.  102, 
Schumann:  Romance,  Saint  Saens:  In- 
termezzo. Lalo:  Piece  enforme  dc  Haba- 
nera. Ravel,  cello  and  piano. 

In  view  of  a  concert  at  Symphonv 
hall  and  al.so  due  to  the  existing 
weather  conditions,  musical  Boston  w.is 
represented   by   less   than   50  people 


the  sobriety, 

firm  wr  f  '    tv,  -■■"■■"  ■i  many  musicians  hold  Incumbent 
!^"?„'i*PS'.-!P'"l'*^n8  c,uin.°Thr;e  wa!  Th/™k".^'Mr'"''" 


In  a  lawyer's  office  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  ^J,^.' 
the    head  of  the   .-''.l.'^  ■'•^•nirn 


a    sand-shaker  on 
scrivener  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  with". 


1  pen.  Wo 


his    rt<vcir    '  -ru   """  ""        Elman.    At  thts 

acsK.      ini  ninment  In  a  tran.sltional  stage,  Mr.  El- 


remember  his  disma 


ni^n  played  Ernst's  concerto,  that  musi- 
cal vanity  of  vanities,  with  something 


"  i^  n  a  tvoewrltinff  maohir,«  ,.7-  rai  vaniry  or  vanities,  witn  someth 

ci  -d  ln'^h'^Xe.'Se  «u"hlI\'o^a  .';;  l^^^^^^  ♦hat  dazzUng 

c  ue.  uis  vocatior  brilliancy  which  alone  makes  that  .sort 

What  sort  of  a  pen  did  Bartlebv  ir  composition  tolerable.  His  tech- 
H.  rman  Melville's  .Grange  sto?y  nrefe  '.  f'""^-""  doubt,  is  admirable  still.  With 

Many   would   regard   the   use   of   a  '        T^"">}"i:  the  less,  Mr.  El-  | 

qiiiU  today  an  affectation    We  would  "°  ^^^^  ' 

pipTa%"ee7'Sen'^^,'"tha\Tanf^^or-?" 

forter  a  brier     As  for  the  oi  "   rp?;-^*"  ^  s"^"  "  ""'^ 

Thomas  Hood's  4de  to  ^erry    he  In  ,  i"'"?^  '^''"^  °'  ■ 

ventor  of  the  Patent  mryan  Pen"-  "'^i"*"^  Brahm.s.  But  he  showed  no 
••In  timpc  hv^„„  „ .  "^^^  ■  '  understanding  of  the  individual  char- 
nZf?    •  "''h         cut  acter  of  Brahms's  first  theme,  a  charac- 

nis  quui.  ter  established  mainly  by  the  theme's 


were 

I applause. 
Mr.  Richards  displayed  irreproach-  j 
able  technique  in  his  selections,  and  I 
'  brilliancy,  if  one  might  use  the  word  in  j 
connection  with  a  harpsichord  for  it  is 
Indeed  a  thankless  instrument,  yielding  I 
only  slightly  to  the  attempts  of  Mi-.  I 
Richards  to  make  his  selections ' 
I  colorful. 

I  Mr.  Britt  is  of  course  an  accomplished 
'  cellist.  His  selections  were  played  with 
the  finesse  of  the  artist  whose  confi- 
dence in  his  skill  is  acquired  only  by 
years  of  cvperience  with  the  most  tech- 
nically difficult  music.  In  listening  to 
his  interpretation  one  was  impresed  by 
his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  music 
he  was  playing.  Seemingly  delighted 
with  the  moods  and  fancies  of  the  om- 
posers  he  played  colorfully  and  with 
warmth  and  vitality. 

In  ensemble  the  harpsichord  and  cello 
did  not  balance  well.  Due  partlv  to 
the  acoustics  of  the  hall,  the  vibram 
tones  of  the  cello  were  too  brilliant  for 
the  tinkling  tones  of  the  harpsichord. 


Whll  "horrid^iriru-a^H ''  K  '  Unexpected  blank  spaces. '  The  delicious 

What  horrid  awkward,  bungling  tools  .  unexpectedness,  too,  of  the  lovely  sec- 
ADoeared     the     nrri.i„.,     <     i  '  ond  tVieme,  quite  escaped  Mr.  Elman's 

ratlTr  ?^^'7      ,        '       "  -?"rhom7^.ft"h''Larms"iiV  though  this  was  not  notT^a 

Slit  or  unsllt.  With  many  a  various  (^^^-"^"„^^pp^-n^ 


able  m  the ' 


snout, 


politely. 


I  ^'""'snub1,r'"'  "'"^  l         ""i.^'^'  halfway'.Mr.  Elman  met  ''-■«^"^' 

I  Stumpy  and  stubby;  Handel 


O.  A. 


The  sonata,  indeed,  for  the 


annouucing 


rnSe  after  ne  ,  grotcstiirerress-waa-rrnrn^y 


.    „  .        '  Benedick  nai  a  !;o|ry  ^""l  ^^      ^er  1  mum,  partly  by  his  skiliJul  acting  anc 

that  they  purpose  to  enter  into  a  civil    ^vedded  Beatrice;  there  '^"^  j,  her   partly    by    hi.-    interpsr.ng:  make 

contract  permiUing  them  to  "ve  to-  ,  speech  eve-  if  a.  star  aaii^c  ^^^^j^^.,  Mj,.an<ja  as  played  b-.    Kdith  Bar 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMPIA 
Mr,  Gangster" 

A  eciepp  diHnia.  adapted  by  Kaoul  Wal&h 
md  Aichihald  Buchanan  from  Charles  Fian- 
Cop >  stnrr  of  the  same  name;  photo- 
jraphed  hy  Arthur  Edeson.  directed  by  Rami i 
Wa!=h.  and  presented  by  Fox  Films  -VMth  the 

Mary  Rp--n  June  Collvrr 

.'ininiy  w.iham*  ^"^I'  lf 

Russ-  Williams   Anders  Eandoll 

Lijj^  e  Williams   Stella  Ad'"'' 

Dannv   '•  "    '  " 

Bill  Laiie!  ■  Political  Boss  Biirr  Mclniosh 

•'..'i.p  Captain  Dodds   -"'T, 

■  Owner  Gustav  Von  Sfyncrin/. 

';er   Herberi,  Ashton 

I'.ly  kid  Harry  r.ittio 

,,\vn   ^^'^  T;T■"^vll 

ihe  Dnrle  '   Arthur  Stoiip 

Siiaiiish  I.ooie    ISji^f'.'^?  BniUer 

Blonde  Ro<iip   Carol  Lombard 

Tiixe<lo   Georce   Bob  Perry 

The  average  crook  picture  turned  out 
by  Hollywood  Is  one  in  which  director 
and  players  view  their  theme  from  the 
outside,  looking  in.  As  Will  Rogers  says^ 
thev  don't  know  anything  except  what 
thev  read  in  the  papers.  They  don't 
need  to  know  anything  as  long  as  their 
iiiagination    is    working    well.  They 

iiink  that  all  they  need  Is  a  big  scene 
in  which  the  police  respond  with 
armored  motor  cars  and  riot  guns  when 
a  daring  hold-up  has  been  staged.  The 
sangst^rs  must  talk  out  of  one  side 
of  the  mouth,  handle  an  automatic  as 
easily  as  they  do  a  cigarette,  and  go 
inter  a  huddle  around  a  table,  in  a  back 
room  of  some  hiding  place  when  they 
are  planning  .something  devilish.  'We 
have  had  many  such  films  this  season, 
and  probably  as  many  more  are  in  the 
■naking. 

It  seems  a  reli'^f,  therefore  to  view 
n  picture  taken  from  the  inside,  looking 
I  out.    When  Mr.  Coe  wrote  his  serial 
1  story  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
I  he  was  able  to  make  his  youthful  gang- 
stei's  confession  ring  true,  as  a  recital 
of  what  early  paternal  neglect,  ugly  en- 
vironment, evil  companionships  and  dis- 
taste for  honest  labor  will  do  to  a  boy 
I  whose  only  anchors  are  a  loyal  mother 
I  and  a  girl  who  would  marry  him  if  he 
would  go  straight.   In  this  story  young 
i  .Jimmy  Williams  piled  up   a  sizeable 
criminal  iecord  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
once  he  got  started.    More  than  one 
Ijrison  housed  him  before  he  was  able 
10  force  his  warped  mind  to  accept  a 
mew  point  of  view,  namely,  that  in  the 
Old  the  crook  can't  win 

In  the  pit  ture,  Mr.  Walsh  follows  Mr. 
Coe's  narrflive  up  to  Jimmy's  first 
■stretch"  of  two  years,  for  an  audacious 
robbery  of  an  elderly  factory  owner 
'  which  nettfd  the  tidy  sum  of  $50,000. 
;  Then  the  director  evidently  decided  to 
steer  for  a  happy  if  abrupt  and  incon- 
sistent ending,  for  he  brought  in  the 
girl,  Mary,  to  plead  that  Jimmy  tell 
her  wViere  he  had  hidden  the  loot,  that 
•she  might  return  it  to  its  lawful  owner. 
Jimmy  fights,  but  finally  yields.  On  his 
release  he  finds  Mary  and  they  are 
about  to  carry  out  their  noble  Inten- 

l^'Uons  when  the  gang,  like  vultures' 
sweeps  down  on  them  in  Mary's  homej 
and  there  Js  one  wild  mix-up.  Thanks 
lo  convenient  telephone  and  alert  police 
the  gang  is  routed,  the  money  returned 
Rnd  Jimmy  announces  that  he  is  ready 
to  go  to  work,  and  make  a  home  for 
Mary  and  his  father.  The  mother  had 
died  while  h»  was  in  prison. 

A  quiet  drama,  with  excerpts  from 
1  Jimmy's  diary  which  read  like  tracts; 
with  pcrsistciit  illustration  of  the  futil- 
ity of  criminal  endeavor;  with  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  petty  political  graft 
m  *.he  methods  by  which  the  wheels 
,1  justice  are  obstructed;  on  various 
formalities   pertaining   lo  prison  life 
The  most  forceful  acting  was  by  Mr 
1  Randolf  as  Jinyny  s  father,  an  illiterate 
stevedore  who  Became  a  grafting  waid- 
!  heeler,  to  be  liicked  out  by  the  Big 
Boss  when  he  became  over-ambitious. 
Mr.  Terry  as  the  gangster  indicated  the 
hardening  imprints  of  criminality  on  a 
young,  mr  t  who  might  have  been  de 
cent  from  the  first,  wlt>h  the  right  train 
ing. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"Marriage  Contract" 

A  SPieen  drama  hy  Edward  ClarU.  photo- 
>  l  ed  by  Ernest  Miller,  directed  by  James 
1    and  presented  by  Titfany-Stahl,  with 
'  illowine  cast: 

\i,i^arel  Palsy  Ruth  Miller 

Iiciti  .  . .   ;  liawrence  Gray 

Winters   Robert  Edeson 

Arthur  Ralph  Emerson 

Molly  Shirley  Palmer 

Father  ,  Inhn  St.  Poli^ 

Moth»r  Claire  MoDowell 

Gr;iMilnia  Ruby  I.afayeUe 

p,rl;f  Duke  Martin 

Dniry  Raymond  Keane 

A  preachment  against  companionate 
man'iage,  agplnst  any  form  of  union 
other  than  the  good  old-fashioned 
church  ceremony  whereby  a  man  and 
a  woman  aie  united  in  holy  wedlock, 
such,  in  a  heavy,  episodic  way,  is 
"Marriage  bv  Contract,"  so  titled  after 
its  makers  had  discarded  their  first 
choice,  "Marriage  of  Tomorrow."  Chiefly 
the  story  tries  to  show  the  cheapening 
effect  on  any  woman  who  subscribes  I 
to  the  fallacies  of  trial  marriage,  the 
unhappy  ending  to  which  .she  Is  cer- 
tain to  ct  .lie. 
It  opens,  as  pictured,  with  Marijaret 


contract  permiitmg  tnem  lo  »ve  to-  ,  speech  ey^-J'  "         Tbout  Nothing 
gether  a.s  mar  and  wife,  leaving  either  Uirth.  Put  ^^uch  Ado  About  ^.oi 
the  alternative  of  withdrawal  from  such        modern  d.ess  ai^'l^ their  \erDai 
bond  at  will.    Margaret's  parents  would  of  ten  .-eem  Umendeea,  lo^  • 

horrified  at  the  proposal,  but  Margaret,  the  two  were  «P»™„1?'' drKS  the 
a  high-strimg,  wilful  creature,  insists,  ^^e  characters  ^"^^f^^^ofcu  ab- 
Don  thinks  It  silly,  but  Ls  wilUng  to      jot  would  seem  m  certein  respe^^^ 


give  It  a  try.  The  experiment  is  good 
for  precisely  three  weeks  of  honeymoon. 
Then  Don  comes  in  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  jovially  drunk,  after  seeing 
another  girl,  Molly,  home  from  the 
fights  'When  Margaret  chides  him  he 
refers  her  to  article  6  In  the  contract, 
which  specifies  that  he  may  go  where 
he  likes,  when  he  likes  and  with  whom 
he  likes.  Whereupon,  Margaret  dresses, 
runs  to  her  old  home,  rouses  up  her 
parents  and  finishes  the  night  m  her 
own  chamber.  It  is  a  night  of  night- 
marish dreams  for  her,  as  the  remainder 
of  the  picture  soon  reveals. 

Don  divorces  her.  and  marnes  Molly. 
Arthur  Irwin,  a  persistent  suitor,  would 
live  with  Margaret  without  any  form 
of  contract,  but  she  spurns  him.  Then,, 
as  the  years  speed  by.  we  see  husbandsi 
moving  in.  and  after  a  year  or  so 
moving  out.  Dirke,  a  smlUng  rough-; 
neck,  lasts  two  years;  Winters,  a  million-' 
aire  in  his  60's,  is  discarded  for  Drury. 
a  youthful  leech  who  poses  as  an  artist. 
Margaret  by  now,  despite  cunning  aid 
of  modistes  and  hair-dressers,  shows 
her  age.  When  Drury  tries  to  leave. 
pftPT  taking  her  last  dollar,  she  kills 
him  in  a  scuffle  for  a  revolver  which 
she  had  intended  to  turn  on  herself 
We  see  her,  wide-eyed,  shrinking  into  i 

a  cornier  as  a  policeman  com«i  }i«  tj 
relinquish    the  weapon 
photography  her  features  become  youth^ 
ful  again,  and  she  emerges  as  Mar-^ 


^rd"  Benedfck  and  BraTricn  Sverhear 
ing  in  Turn  those  plotting  to  bring 

'""'^e'^e'^^^-ce  last  night  was  one 
of  general  merit  rather  than  one  of 
ot  geneitfi  even;  iti 

iconspiciious  bnlliance    It  w 

was  sufficientlj  brisk.  Ji  »" 

tions.  Mrs.  PTske,      '  ranricious. 
say,  portrayed  sP'"tedly  the  capr  ciou  , 
aflectedly    cynical  character 
spoiled  Beatrice  who  f  ^^^/'Lpn  Her 
her  insolent  treatment       >«^n_  nev 

rm^'^^^S  "Si"".; 


,   .  -    up. 

Miranda  as  played  b-  Kdith  Barrett 
was  an  exquisitely  fragile  picture,  a 
veritable  spirit  of  the  L<:1p.  The  Ariel  of 
Katharine  Warren  was  graceful  ?nl- 
mated  and  melc'di'^as.  Ne' t  c  - 
sh?  "ut  of  the  p-irfure.  Th»  Pro-. 
Cameron  Matthews  m&  an  laiprez.1.-,! 


a<l».  >>.y  Frank  riazey  and 
fiaeed  by  .John  -McKee. 


garet  the  girl-wife,  awakening  from 
horrible  dream.  While  «m  »  ». 
hy.sterical  Don  calls  to  apologize  »| 
the  night  before  and  to  suggest 'a  t^*d 
maniage.  for  keeps.  Margaret  does  not 
hesitate  one  instant.  ' 

Chief  interest  in  this  picture  centtes, 
on  Miss  Miller  who,  thanks  to  her  own 
abilities  and  to  deft  make-up,  contrivesi 
lo  sustam  illusion  of  advancing  age. 
Her  most  dramatic  moments  were  in  | 
the  scenes  when  .she  meets  Don,  his  I 
wife  and  their  husky  12-year-old  fon> 
in  a  hotel  dining  room.    She  has  eyes 
only  for  the  boy,  who  might  have  been, 
hers-  and  again,  when  she  surveys  -her' 
'■uined  life  and    decides    on    suicide. , 
'Claire     McDowell     made  Margarets 
mother  sympathetic,  tactful.  The  others 
I  were  passable.  W.  E.  Q. 


i  ^a^s  sein  thf  ten^ncT'l^^^l-rshake- 
i  r^lnan  ,  Characters  according  to  ^the 

■scToSri,  :ravr£r^ 

too  much  in  the  mood  of  the^^'^„, 
cholv  Jacques;  while  Mr.  \^ar 
at  his  entrance  ^^^^^^^^AisUr 
he  was  a  man  to  Plo\  a""^        only  a 
deeds,  though  Don  John  wa.  on  y 

mild  lago:  he  I'^^^^^^^tlndlo  and 
considered  a  good  Joke  0)1  f.^. 


'    ^  ^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STRFET  THEATRE:  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  by  William  Shake- 
speare, as  edited  and  arranged  by  Har- 
rison Grey  FisUe  for  performance  by 
the  Mrs.  Fiske  Company,  a  comedy  in 
four  acUs  and  12  .scenes,  produced  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Fiske. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 


sio.    Mr.  ^^'"^V- .ti^-  now  the  genial 

the  performance-  

REPERTORY  THEATRE 
•T/ic  Tempest" 

A/tairy  vUr  ,n  .  Proloeue  and  loar  act.. 

Ma/ter  of  a  .hip  ^*""*Elmer  Hall 

'  Boatswain  .      «,  v.„i,,'»  MiUonOwen 
iro:t';o^?^rSth%'r^o"^^'o.,;ero. 


fiffiire  and  the  Grinculo  and  Stei*»no 
of  Thor^:^  Shearer  and  J.  Augustus 
Kecgh    provided    many    moments  of 

,  hearty  laughter^^^   ^-  ^ 

SX.  JAMES  tSeATRE 
"Peter  Weston 

Drama  in  f 
T..eiEhton  Osm  .  . 

isabelle  Weston,  -"-hn  s  N-f,ro«be 
Jame.  Weston,  her  brnther^in-'a" 
.tewie  Weeton!  Peter  8 

l'?h%'"w'e'ilon:  P«ier>  «n 

Peter  Weston  

Henry  Vannard. .  - 
Paul  Vannard.  Henry  s  "Oi' 

The  police  oflicer  '"cef 

The  butler   n 

WillisDi  Harris  

Tragedy  and  humcr.  p.rhos  and  Ie«^ 
love  and  hatred,  are  strc.-gly  Wendedta 

SiSS'r£Si"'s"ii:?'s 

I  so  strong  that  it  will  not  oecome  M  a 
will  o' "he  wisp  before  his  command,  li 
vividly  and  tensely  portrayed. 
1     Events  begin  on  the  evening  of  an 
annWerwrv  dinner  in  the  home  of  Peter 
We"ston    the  leading  manaracturer  o 
a  New  York  community.    P     r  nas  ai  i 
ways  dommated  his  fam: 
John,  who  wished  to  becc 
has  been  compelled  to  en 
ton  Pump  Works.  James 
.oi.     likewi.se    has  com. 
'  ■  1,  I  S    rulin?  thumo. 
i    .  hter.  is  not  aUowed 

■  1    [   of  her  choice,  Paul  ■ 
former  but  unsuec 

of  tlie  factory. 

A  scene  ensues  In  . 
closes  to  John  his  t' 
latter    has  mis-ap;. 
funds.     In  the   resu.  .  - 
Paul  is  shot.    The  major  pari 
storv  hinges  on  Pet*r.''  dci 
to  free  his  son  from  the  s 
death.  Ultimately  he  becomea 
old  man.  . 

John  Warner  gave  a  splM 
pretallon   of    Peter  WeHon. 
domineering,    gentle,  whe«lllnft_ 
so^ceful  and  weak.    Jes.sn^.me  Hew- 
romb  won'her  audience  *un  her  cold. 

■  calculating,  unbending  dtfl't- 
father-in-law    Martoil  Grant 


Paul  Wt 


Pedro  IV  Cordolia 
,  .Charles  Warburion 
.UeoBrey  \\arO«pll 

 Ian  MaiLaren 

 Charles  Dalton 

. .   .  . Owen  Men  h 
Frank  Webster 

 Hurry  Orcrn 

 Frank  Weh-IT 

.  .  .  Hor.ii  e  Poll...  k 
,  .Sydney  Greensii crt 

 Dalian  WelfortI 

 Tracy  Borrow 

Evan  March 


nim  Pedro  

Dun  .Inhn.  the  bastaTO 

Chuidio  

lipiiedi'k  

l.i-oniiin  

Ai  u  lun  

I'.ora'-hio  

I'onrade  •,  ^  .  . .  t . 

Ii.tlUias.ir   ....I 

I'riai  FrancI*  

Dob  berry  

WrceK  f  ' 

Gcome  Seacole  

Husrh  Oatcake   ■  .  —         -  " 

«   Kpviim  Geome  I.e  Sou 

■\   nate  Kl''''  K*-"" 

iiJ,,  '^  ......  Beilv  l.mley 

;''',',.i,.e  Mrs.  KlHke 

Mnrffarei  ViiEinia  Phlllilin 

u",fu   Ma-v  wai.h 

The  stage  settings  were  handsome; 
fortunately  not  in  ultra-modern  manner, ; 
and  without  the  infiuence  of  European  ' 
scene  designers  and  painters.  The  cos- 
tumes also  were  efTective.  especially  the 
gowns  worn  by  the  ladies  in  Hero's  dress- 
ing room.  There  was  music,  there  was 
Qi.screet  dancing  iti  the  palace  room  and 
Mr  Webster  sang  pleasingly  in  Leon- 
atos  garden.  Neither  Mrs.  Plske  nor 
Mr,  MacLaren  was  anxious  about  taking 
the  centre  of  the  stage:  there  was 
praiseworthy  ensemble,  not  a  "star" — 
iiiid  olliers. 

To  reduce  the  performance  to  a 
rea.son:ible  length  the  comedy  wus  cut. 
both  as  Jc'surds  scenes  and  duilogues. 
.-^u  iirtvcient  person  would  -say  that 
he  did  not  miss  the  "cacivle  "  that  was 
I  tlirowii  overboard.  Having  in  mind 
that  wluch  was  retained,  he  might  fur- 
ther commit  blasp'nemy  by  asking: 
"Suppose  this  dialogue  had  been  written 
by  Mr.  Lonsdale  or  any  of  the  younger 
wrlt«r.s  ot  drawins-rooin  and  country- 
hou.se  comedy  would  a  modern  audience 
laugli  or  even  silently  enjoy  it?  Would 
thev  be  keenly  Interested  In  Benedick 
or  Beatrice?  Is  not  Claudlo  a  light 
weight,  too  easily  perplexed  even  be- 
fore he  is  persuaded  that  Horo  Is  a 
wanton?" 

Beatrice,  In  spite  of  her  reputation 
at,  Messina  for  wit,  and  her  having 
lively  moments  in  her  encounters  with  | 
Benedick.,  is  often  dull  in  her  repartee. 
MiUamant  in  "The  Way  o'  the  World."  . 
Is  a  more  sparkling  creatiii'*,  more  in-  j 
telllaent    more  lovable.    Ten  to  one 


,   ThaTer  Boh«rt» 

Oonialo  (An  hnne.t        <=<'"lS!nl'a.It  M.aon 

seb,.tian  (brother  to  th.  ^i-^o^',  ^•^':l;^ow 
.^.  •  Roter  P  i'iol 

■    Hiilbert  Lydoa 

;„„  tthe  R.rht  Duke^;;,',  Milan. 

,d»    (daiijhler   10   P"»%"j„h  n.ure-i 
1  i,\  Katharine  Warren 

Ferdinand  («n  to  the  WnC  °\^,^,':,'r<n.-om 


1 


as  the  V 

„  fit  .<!Cl. 
,  Jame.<i  W' 
McKnlgti 
'  and  Job" 
1  well  ha\' 
To  the 
r\ cry 


(1:t  .:ch'pr 


■.cnce  the 
cing  ver>- 


.\riel  '« 
Caliban 


Rotrr  Hii»tol 

.Adrian  't-o'?'  -,, Lelaii.l  Wntht 
.  Fraiici»co   Thomas  Shearer 


.4  Iri. 


J    Aun»tu«  Keorh 
Olfa  Blrkh*ck 
■•* ."  Anna  Schreiber 
  Eunice  Silverman 

players  presented  t  m  Ba^,^  , 
frequently  s'"*^^*''"  even  rashne.-*, 
".tiLff  anrsomiu'm^  With  highly 
attempt  it.  '  succeed 
creditable  re*u  ts_  It  It  , 
there  mu.M.  RhtneM  ^ns 
certain  '  „edible  for  belief. 

,o  be  forgotten.  Inde«i  carry the 
pra.s  to  «ct  ilsPli  ^,,,,,,nt,nent. 
tors  away  'P,  rf*'";,^  ,hp  evil  are 
iryland  '"'ic'^''' ."^''^^^ J"cl  and  the 
,roved,  '*^';«""V  are  nfa'le  happv 
.  ..nee  and  Pi^nce^s    /r  ^^^^ 

"and  ■  Even  the  grovelllnR  Cal- 
b'ls^not-uift^u^hed  y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


fere* 
Juno 


BIRLESQIF 

GAYET^■  THE.ATRE- 
and  Song  "  ''•i''  Mutual 

t  W'-  ■'  ■"' 

exc 
mu.'-i.  ' 

ville  leaiuif  ^  Le^il^ 

ducer.  has  av^cmbled  a 

including  Ed^'*: '^''1^^^  "'^t  conua.' 
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Te^t^irin  vitin  a.amst  .the  force  U' 
broiicht  hliv 


The  rlemrnt 


||||r 


-iiicad   '.i  ni. 
Here  is  a  well- 1 
-.  of  satiric  writ- 
Ralph  Spcnce's 
aion,  of  satisfy- ' 
:ghtful  perform- 
veals  Hollywood  ' 
;  us  conceits,  its  I 
its  slap-stick  ( 
ible  little  story  | 


travels  by  Ford 


'nho  see  "Show  People 
r.ich  perfect  combinat 
ii'iE,— and  that  IncluQ! 
tit-iing — of  inspired  d: 
Ing  photograpiiy,  of  r 
ance.  "Show  People 
as  it  is,  or  was,  with  r 
f.goiisms,  its  chicanr 
methods.  It  tells  a  p> 
of  a  southern  girl  wi-; 
from  Georgia,  with  hrr  father  as  com- 
panion and  protectoi,  to  show  the 
"movie"  world  that  she  is  the  coming 
Bernhardt  of  the  sliver  screen. 

As  Peggy  Pepper,  she  is  given  her  first 
part  in  an  old-time  comedy,  and  when 
some  one  sqiilrts  siphoned  water  into 
her  face  and  all  over  her  dress  she 
"takes  it  on  the  chin,"  as  he/  newly 
found  friend,  Billy  Boone,  would  say. 
She  dots  so  well  that  other  directors  in 
more  artistically  inclined  studios  take 
h"v  up,  and  -hf  .=oon  reaclie.s  that  stale 
■  ■'  her  talents  wherein 

'  r  the  clowning  Billy. 

:  f  nr  '  omedy  folk.s. 
t.  lire. 

to  Andre, 
-  his  way 
old-s,  and 
',rk  In- 


k£,    and    Andre    lecelve.s  , 
Thl.'i  incident  arouses  P"2 
,,1         f  of  humor  anH 
■:.-ops   her  up- 
<  Billy  Into  An 
nci  ndQ-ng  man,  and  ail  . 


1- 


p.' 
Ins 
skil: 

of  !• 


Idnm.  ir  rvrr,  has  a  pirlure  ron'a 
ire.  f  omlc- 
on  bf^en  t  . 
are  .«.o  mar. 
ire  that  on 
eyes  to  : 
md.  The 
said  to  h 
■  ok  Scnnf 

at  luiH  n 
hat  she  ' 
.  rl  pie  ihf 
iiigtu  throw  it  Bi 
s  to  produce  tears  f 
'm  emotional  sc 

•■  hauRhtv  alr.« 


KI  ITH-  AI  III  i;  THEATRE 
'//  Lotc" 


.  .Vr 

\1  days  In 
you  ca: 
iiriin  e^ 
.r-rformanii  ;u.o, 
apt  to  be  miss- 
vr     "The  Melody 
iiple.  Here 
ort  to  build 
inent  around 
I  v.c.  and  a  hn 
;r.d.'^  one  ever 
I  donna  you  h?.\  _ 

'cy  comedian  who  would 
•  ps  than  eat,  and,  f 
quartet  of  singers  ci 
Thrrc  also  is  a  pli: 
'  locd  an  exccllf 
iriim.  but  in  la' 
-  more  in  accoM 

as  macnm-.  TdwaftT 
■  il!'    did  sound  like  a 
tuning.    For  fur- 
inimb<'r  of  brass 


v.\  He 
.ce  in  the 

n  of  his  vo.  , 
'  a  pianist,  fa.scinatcs  Madelon,  a  "  in 
ss.  He  comes  out  of  the  war  wii  i  a 
iiiaimed  right  hand,  which  means  an 
.  end  of  Diano  playing.  He  returns  home  . 
i  after  the  armistice,  to  be  turned  down 
I  by  the  fickle  Flo.   He  disappears,  but  t 
bobs  up  at  Lefty's  dug-out,  a  Bowery  , 
cafe,  on  the  very  night  that  Madelon. 
newly  arrived  in  New  York,  is  making 
her  debut  as  a  songstress.   Jack,  in  his 
Uamp  make-up.  wanders  to  the  piano,  ' 
finds  the  Use  of  his  crippled  arm  mirac- 
ulously restored  to  him,  and  for  the  last. !  ' 
time  sings  "My  Sweetheart."  the  theme  ' 
of  the  story,  as  Madelon  creeps  up  and 
kisres  him.  ; 

Incidentally.  Gene  Rodemich,  of  the  ' 
Metropolitan  Theatre  band,  wrote  thi- 
number.    It  has  tunefulness,  and  Mr  i 
Pidgeon  really  sings  it  well.  In  fact,  hi.s  I 
was  the  only  voice  which  came  from  th- 
>^f  reen  naturally.  Miss  Harris  was  !"^^ 
sMcces.?ful.  althoueh  her  singing  v  :v 
more  convincing  than  her  acting.  Mr 
D  i-an.  who  seems  to  b."  the  first  talk- 
in,'  comedian  on  the  motion  pictur-  lo>- 
iin'.jio\pd   on   his  stiitterin<r  stunt  i: 
■Th<-  Midnight  Taxi."  se«n  here  r 
ly.  and  went  the  distance.  With 
material  he  could  have  been  f  n  ;,. 
Thr   male  quartet  had   a   wondert  ; 
chance  to  help  the  cause  of  talking  filn 
with  a  .vrie.'*  of  the  best  of  the  w 
songs  of  10  years  ago.    In.<!toad  it  wr 
allowed  to  harmnni7.c  fragmenUriV  an' 
■hen  shunted  a.side.    "  Thr  Melodv  - 
e'  a^  a  whole  contributes  little  ■ 
nance  such  votrue  a.i  sound  and  talk 
:n?  pictures  now  enjov.  W.  E  G 


n    r.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRL 

f  nnth  Arenue" 


Rnrn 


Tenth  Avenue"  ha«  its  momenu.  but 
■  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
••  of  a  gunman,  a  gambler,  and  Iht 
iflful  girl  with   whom  each  Ix  In 
mes  dull.  >  ' 
f  by  thr 
■    .  t.  the  gii !  * 
Bob.  and  Jwph  Sri 
■iblor  and  cunmnn 


h  her  af 

o    Joe  is  !■ 

•  Bob  i<  to  tu: 

'^nre  more  to 
I    la.  he  brrp' 
to  commit  crime 
r-  with  a  run  Bob 

'      '  ■  ^   itilKC.    i  IHk 

Joe  as  a  loan 

11. 

irv.   nil  1-  Fmk  Is  she- 

^  as  two  1  make  a  ror 

•:  '  '■•  '-■  .1       II  iiny.  a  lodger  Ir 
irtng  th*"  shot,  leaves,  only 
:  rd  in  bv  the  police  anr' 
.iX  as  th*-  •  '  ' 

vc.  and  ■ 
Bob 

riimc  and  a.^  f\idenc€  pick.v  up  a  .<.;;vri 
dollar.  Fink's  property,  which  Joe  had 
dropped. 

He  threalrns  to  turn  Joe  over  ' 
poUre  unless  he  promises  not  to  • 
Lyla.    In  return  Bob  promt'- 
him  escape.    A  policeman  v.:' 
searches  Bob.  and  finding 
piece,   arrests   him   as  the  niu 
Joe  walks  away  to  his  room, 
Lyla  follows  him  and  wrings  fron 
•1  the  confession  which  another  ■  i 
werhears.    Joe  is  shot  down  whil'- 
intr  to  e."icape,  and  Bob  and  Lyla  are 
(  ivrp  to  bf  \:inted. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York".«  rm- 
:•   Tenderloin,   which  resembw 
picture  much  of  our  own  . 
..d.     The  photography  is  chieli, 
uninteresting  Interiors.    One   of  the 

-  bits  of  acting  is  contributed  by 
Adams  when  he 

-    le  did  not  commit.   Mr.  Schild- 
rries  off  a  Macbethian  situa- 
,  n  a  drop  of  blood  .seeponp 
•he  ceiling  from  Finks  body 
IZ  hand    It  is  the  high  spot 


otiire. 


C.  U 


Let  us  add  to  the  stories  about  heron 
ndventurers.  from  the  Gobi  desert  t 
\ustralia.  from  the  Brazilian  Jungles  t< 
the  Canadian  frontier. 

HARRY  IN  THE  KLONDIKE 

As  the  •World  Wags; 
!lt  vas  back  in  1910  or  thereabout* 
[at  Banr  got  the  gold  fever|  We  werr 


I  ^'ayihg  at inc  ^ar-r -ion  Army  H  'me  m 
Frisco,  where  Kany  was  being  saved. 
I  He  isn't  worth  shucks  when  he's  that 
!  way,  -so  I  took  up  reading,  which  I  could 

I do  if  there  we'-e  some  pictures'  to  tell 
me  what  was  going  on  like  these  titles 
^  in   moving  picture  shows,   only  vice 
I  versa.    Well.  I  came  across  a  magazine 
!|  that  told  about  a  big  gold  rush  in 
Alaska,  which  would  have  been  no  harm, 
except  that,  i  spoke  of  it  to  Harry.  He 
wiggled  his  scalp  and  chewed  his  cud 
the  way  a  cow  does  when  she's  thinking. 
Then  he  allowed  we  should  go  up  quick 
;  and  do  some  digging  for  gold. 

It  never  took  him  long  to  get  roUinc 
once  his  mind  was  set.  He  pu»  off  his 
salvation  for  a  year,  saying  he  would 
I  do  It  double  next  time,  and  we  lit  out 
I  for  the  docks,  where  we  found  a 
freighter  going  to  Skagway.  From 
Skagway  we  hopped  a  stage  to  Dawson, 
getting  there  just  as  winter  was  set- 
ting in. 

We  set  out  with  a  dog  team  the  dav 
after  we  reached  Dawson.   It  was  bitter 
cold  and  our  gold  fever  cooled  down 
k.   There  was  just  snow  everj-where. 
first  night  we  stayed  up  all  night 
.'ear  of  freezing,  not  knowing  how 
nake  a  camp  where  there  was  noth- 
but  snow.   The  next  day  we  dug 
e  of  it,  but  found  no  gold.    By  the 
after  we  were  tuckered  out  and 
I  t  care  about  gold,  but  wanted  to 
oack  to  Dawson. 
'  cll.  it  was  like  telling  one  Chinaman 
:; '111  another  to  say  which  way  was 
Dawson.     No  matter  which  way  you 
looked  or  how  it  was  snow.    The"  glas.-; 
■!ie  compass  was  broken  and  th- 
•or  gone  so  it  was  hard  to  sav 
'  li  "  ay  was  which.    Harry  finall'v 
,  ;igured  the  best  way  was  for  both  of  us 
to  go  different  directions.   The  one  who 
found  the  town  should  stay  there,  and 
the  one  who  didn  i  would  know  he  wa.^ 
wrong  after  a  while  and  could  go  back 
over  his  partners  trail,  which  was  to 
be  blazed  by  spitting  tobacco  Juice  every 
10  feet.    It  seemed  the  only  way,  so  we 
started. 

I  went  of!  and  hadn't  been  on  the 
[trail  but  a  couple  of  hours  when  I  came 
to  a  trappers  cabin.  1  sUyed  there 
worrying'  about  Harry  and  playing 
twenty -one. 

Harry  didn't  have  the  luck  1  did. 
Besides  he  was  nearly  sober,  and  the 
trouble  he  gets  into  drunk  Isn't  a  wood- 
(-n  nutmeg  to  the  trouble  he  gets  into 
with  his  head  clear.  Thinking  is  hard 
«hcn  his  head  is  foggy  so  he  doesn't 
ilo  It  and  usually  gets  along  all  right. 


Frgucp  r  than  it  was  in  lRe| 

late  f  prising  that  the  men  j 

are  not  all  followers  of  Father  Trask  i 
and  little  Robert  Reed.  The  caporal ! 
was  abominable,  recalling  the  text  about  I 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  a-rlsing.  In  j 
despair  we  would  try  the  Imported  to-  j 
bacco  from  Holland.  One  might  as  well 
have  put  in  the  pipe  strips  of  the  bag  in  ' 
I  which  this  tobacco  was  loaded. 


Was  the  tobacco  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  any  better  in  France?  The 
: books  on  etiquette  by  Antoine  de  Cour- 
|t.in  (1675)  and  De  La  Salle  (1782)  gave 
advice  concerning  th-  use,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  quality. 

Courtin:  "One  shotild  not  take  snuff 
nor  chew,  not  put  leaves  in  one's  nose 
unles-  a  person  of  distinction,  who  ha.? 
tb.e  right  to  do  so  in  company,  hand.s  it 
o'lt  in  a  friendly  manner.  In  this  case, 
one  should  take  it.  or  at  least  pretend 
to  take  it,  if  one  dislikes  tobacco." 

De  La  Salle:  "It  is  the  habit  with 
manv  to  take  snufi:  but  it  is  much 
br-ttsr  not  to  take  it.  especially  vhen 
one  is  in  company,  and  it  should  never 
b--  taken  when  one  is  with  those  to 
whom  respect  is  due.  It  is  very  in- 
decent to  chew,  or  to  put  a  leaf  in  the 
nose.  It  is  equally  indecent  to  smokf 
a  pipe,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  If  a  man  of  high  quality  takes 
tobacco  in  company  and  offers  it.  the 
respect  due  him  should  prevent  refusal: 
ibut  any  other  man  may  be  refused  ■with 
'a  'Thank  you.'  If  tobacco  should  be 
taken  in  a  company,  it  should  be  sel- 
dom: one  should  not  have  a  snuff-box 
and  a  handkerchief  always  in  the  hands, 
nor  his  fingers  full  of  tobaceo.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  snuff  does  not 
fall  oh  linen  or  coat;  so  it  shoi  ^  be 
taken  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  tlR  ^ 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  "commercial"  theatre  and  the 
■  art  '  theatre.  Every  theatre  must  be 
commercial  In  this "  respect ;  Enough 
money  must  be  taken  at  the  box  office  to 
pay  the  running  expenses,  unless  some 
philanthropic  person  is  willing  to  act  as 
a  dally  and  yearly  angel  and  give  free 
phow.-;.  Actors  and  actresses,  the  staff  and 
the  stage  hands  expect  and  deserve  pay. 
'So  do  playwrights,  and  they  have  ex- 
ipected  .fSayment  from  the  time  of 
Shakc<:pcare.  No  doub:  some  one  paid 
expenses  in  the  days  of  the  Greek 
drama.  The  'art"  theatre  mtist  have  a 
'  eommcrclar'  f'<le  to  it  or  "art"  will 
starve. 


■'  '^nt  snowshoelng  over  the  scenery 
<  ry  to  the  way  I  took,  and  the 
thing  he  did  was  to  fall  Into  a 
1 1  wa.^  only  waist  deep,  yo  he 
to  flounder  across.    He  had  got 
re  than  half  way  when  a  rolri 
■•'t  in  and  froze  him  into  the  river 
as  a  fish.    Half  of  him  was  bel^-. 

|>nd  half  above,  stuck  like  a  twig. 
There  he  stayed  and  would  li. 
ave  froren  after  he  got  out  of  < 
'  ords  only  for  a  snorting  gale 
<  ame  roaring  along.    It  got  to  H:i 
and  took  the  upper  half  of  him  a.«  :  . 
a,<;  the  other  side  of  the  river.    It  hir! 
I'npped  him  ofl  at  the  waist,  or  .! 
neat  as  an  icicle,  leaving  his  !  . 
In  the  river  and  the  rest  of  1 
.  I'.ving  In  a  snowbank. 
I    Harryji  legs  weren't  much  like  Ihejsr  ! 
'naked  Greeks"  you  see  In  museums,  be- 

■  .  -  iirped  and  squatty,  but  they  were 

'  ai  and  worked  as  a  rule  so  Harry  , 
•  .unhearted  tn  lose  fhrm  .so  suf  -  [ 
den    There  was  a  SIO  bill  In  the  pant? 
pocket,  loo. 

But  the  legs  were  goners  and  t'  - 
"  I.'  nothing  for  Harry  to  do  b' 

•  r.at  was  left  so  he  started  somr. 
e  end  over  end.    He  might  st...  .j- 

[."ing  only  one  shoulder  was  low,  mak- 
g  him  roll  to  the  left.  This  threw 
,m  off  his  course  so  he  hit  the  trap- 

•  rs  cabin  after  he'd  been  rolling  for 
:  5  miles. 

He  tumbled  into  the  cabin  and 
opped  right  side  up  looking  like  a  roly 
poly  only  less  refined.  1  didn't  know 
him  at  first  and  the  trapper  was  about 
to  shoot  him  when  I  saw  his  scalp 
"  iggle.  Then  he  asked  for  a  drink  and 
knew  by  the  elegant  way  he  asked 

■  wa,s  Harry. 

I The  trapper  and  I  kept  him  from 
'leeding  to  death  by  sewing  a  wolf-skin 
>n  him  bef.-  e  he  had  thawed.  It  made 
I  hand.som  patch  and  saved  a  lot  tn 
)ants  thous.  Harry  didn't  get  over 
grieving  for  the  legs  till  we  got  back  to 
Frisco.  There  h'  found  he  could  get 
knot.e  mon  v  in  week  on  a  street 
Icomer  with  a  ha  than  he  had  made  or 
Istole  all  his  life.  So  it  wasn't  so  bad. 
|Wp  wouldn't  have  found  any  gold  in 
the  Klondike  anyway,  because  the  rush 
1^  a.i;  In  '96,  15  vea:  -  before  we  started. 

BEN  BOOZLESNOOT. 

At.  the  first  Smokers'  Congress  in 
TarL',  held  a  few  days  ago,  there  wa.^  a 
passionate  appeal  for  better  and  cheaper 

fobacco. 
No   wondrr,    ff^i    if   the    i-^h^rrn  In 


Two  books  have  been  published  re- 
cently by  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  for  the  , 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press— "The  Not-Quite 
PuriUns."  by  Prof.  Henry  W.  Lawrence, 
and  "Classic  Shades:  Five  Leaders  of 
Learning  and  Their  Colleges.  "  bv  M.  A 
De  Wolfe  Howe.    The  former  is  illus- 
trated and  is  without  an  Index.  There 
a  sub-title:  "Some  Genial  Follies  and 
P-ruiiar  Frailties  of  Our  Revered  New 
:and  Ancestors."   The  author  quotes 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "We must 
■  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a  character 
:e  we  can  love  it  much":  also  from 
ount  Bryce.  calling  for  facts:  "The 
■  t.igators  who  are  called  on  to  sup- 
tliem  may  have  their  sense  of  the 
quickened  by  knowing  that  their 
:  carefully  and  honestly  done,  with-  i 
:ear  or  favor,  will  be  "profitable  to! 
1 .:  free  people."  \ 
Prof.  Lawrence  thinks  we  should  no 
I  longer  regard  our  forefathers  as  crea-  • 
tnres  of  a  "morahzed  and  provincial 
I   mythology.   .   .   .   Their  normal  human  ; 
I  raiitakerousness  was  often  so  camou- 
:  daged  in  pious  phrases  that  it  was.  and  ' 
'  .still  Is,  mistaken  for  godliness,"  so  he 
takes  pleasure  in  reminding  his  readers 
■iiat  Cotton  Mather  narrowly  escaped  ■ 
I  breach-of-promise  suit  while  courting  i 
his  second  wife.  If  there  were  .sumplti-  I 
ary   laws  about  dress.  Elder  Brewste-  - 
.'ported  a  blue  cloth  coat,  a  violet-cofo 
cloth  coat,  and  even  a  green  waistcoa' 
Naturally  the  women  were  reb?lliou.' 
Boston  women  and  men  in  the  I8th  cet: 
'  tury  were  dressed  as  gaily  every  day  as 
those  at  a  coronation  in  London,  so  an  I 
English  traveller  observed,  but  even  in  i 
17,i4  Harvard  undergraduates  were  for-  | 
bidden  to  wear  silk  nightgowns.    Girls  i 
were  indicted  at  Ipswich  in  1682   for  | 
frizzling  and  knotting  their  hair.  There 
are  entertaining  extracts  from  statutes,  j 
jletters,  journals,  court  record  showing 
'that    the  carnal  heart  was  then  at  1 
enmity  with  the  tribal  God  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  There  were  even  statutes  against 
flirting.  Kissing  was  an  abomination, 
but  bundling  was  practised  in  pari-  of 
-Vew  England  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  was  at  least  one  instance  of  a 
matrimonial  triangle,  or  "even  a  .  ort  of 
domestic  polygon."  Rebecca,  the 
daughter  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Jr.,  and  the 
mother  of  live  children,  found  a  "soul- 
mate"  in  a  Newbury  man  with  what 
would  now  be  regarded  as  disastrous 
consequences  by  those  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  modern  movement. 

There  are  many  pages  about  the 
courting  of  widows.  Cotton  Mathei  .s  ex- 
perience is  told  as  a  romance,  about 
n-arriage  and  remairiagr.'; — Judge  Gcw- 
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all  noted  that  William  Liee,  ayaig 
the  age  of  94,  and  having  had  three 
wives  in  orthodox  succession,  "Had 
from  his  Loyns  in  his  Lifetime  two 
hundred  lacking  two."  And  what  is  to 
be  said  of  Maria  Hazard  who  could 
count  500  children,  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren and  great-great-grand- 
children." There  were  giantesses  as 
well  as  giants  in  those  days. 

The  wildness  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion was  deplored  and  preached  against 
••  •         two  or  three  centuries  ago.    No  wonder 
"i*  Cotton  Mather  was  disturbed  in  the 

night  watches,  for  riotous  young  men 
came  under  his  window  and  sang  pro- 
fane and  filthy  songs.  "The  last  night 
they  did  so,  and  fell  upon  people  with 
clubs  taken  off  my  woodpile."  Small 
boys  played  hookey.  There  was  the 
good  old  Yale  spirit.  One  night  at  , 
that  institution  of  learning  Ezra  Clapp  j 
and  other  freshmen  obtained  six  quarts 
of  rum,  two  pails  of  cider,  and  eight 
pounds  of  sugar;  invited  all  their  com- 
rades, and  "mad  such  prodigious  Rbught 
that  we  raised  the  Tutor."  Joseph 
Cabot's  mother  fainted  when  she  heard 
he  had  been  rusticated  at  Harvard. 

There  is  inquiry  into  the  "Blue  Laws" 
as  published  by  the  Tory,  Samuel 
Peters,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  an- 
onymously, in  1781:  the  laws  against 
smoking,  drinking,  lying,  blaspheming, 
driving  or  house-breaking  on  Sunday, 
and  otlier  forms  of  amusement.  Wrong- 
doers were  shown  as  wild  animals  at  a 
zoo,  in  a  cage,  the  stocks,  the  bilboes, . 
or  the  pillory.  Naughty  women,  takeni\ 
in  a  cage  to  State  street  in  Boston, 
were  flogged  on  their  bare  backs  to 
I  the  edification  of  the  pupils  in  the, 
writing  school  nearby.  Hanging  was 
an  outdoor  spectacle  that  drew  a  crowd. 
When  "the  scaffold  was  let  to  sink"  or 
one  occasion  screeches  of  women  were 
heard  a  mile  away,  though  the  wind 
was  In  the  wrong  direction. 

There  were  tests  of  drunkenness:  "by 
Drunkenness  is  understood  a  nerson 
that  either  lisps  or  faulters  in  his  speech 
by  reason  of  overmuch  drink,  or  that 
staggers  in  his  going,  or  that  vomitts  by 
reason  of  excessive  drinking,  or  cannot 
follow  his  caUing."  Professor  Lawrence, 
who  throughout  this  book  shows  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  is  particularly  happy  in 
the  chapter  "Alcohol  and  Bootleggers.'' 
A  .seafaring  gentleman,  one  .Josselyn,  en- 
tered Boston  with  the  intention  of  cele- 
brating his  safe  arrival  by  becoming 
"decently  and  appropriately  drunk." 
Nevertheless,  he  remained  severely 
sober,  perforce,  his  potations  being  in- 
terrupted by  authority  before  they  had 
Induced  even  a  genial  mellowness. 
"Thirtv-five  years  afterward,  when  time 
had  softened  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment," he  wrote  an  account  of 
the  working  of  the  prohibition  law.  It 
seemed  that  In  the  ordinaries,  if  a 
stranger  entered  and  called  for  more 
drink  than  an  officer  thought  could  be 
•soberly  borne  away,  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded. Professor  Lawrence  adds; 
"Of  course  Josselyn  was  a  stranger. 
Possibly  one  who  knew  the  town  a  little 
better  could  have  accomplished  more." 
There  were  something  like  "parking  reg- 
ulations" for  those  who  frequented 
drunkeries.  The  drinking  of  healths  was 
an  abominable  practice. 

Demon  Rum  had  establi.shcd  hLs  king- 
dom in  New  England.  "He  it  was  who, 
in  the  form  of  'groaning  beer'  cheered 
those  who  welcomed  the  new-born  babe 
into  the  world.  At  its  baptism  he  made 
fragi-ant  the  breaths  of  those  who  cele- 
brated the  solemn  event.  When  the 
child  grew  up  and  married,  it  was  rum 
that  added  a  liquid,  and  often  unseem- 
ly, hilarity  to  the  festlvlUes;  and  when 
at  last  the  sad  funeral  rites  were  to  be 
performed,  rum  .sometimes  brought  a 
surprising  cheerfulness  to  the  hearts  of 
the  mourners,  a  perilous  unsteadiness 
to  the  limbs  of  the  pall-bearers  and  a 
hocking  irregularity  to  the  utterances 
the  minister."  Bootleggers  sold  to  the 
idians. 

The  pride  of  those  New  Englanders 
I'  ho  now  boast  of  their  long  descent 
nn  ancient  worthies  should  be  hum- 
r  d  by  reading  th*r  comments  of  Gov. 
ladford  on  the  "so  many  wicked  per- 
ms and  profane  people"  who  came  to 
lis  region.   The  criminal  cases  cited  by 
■inf.  Lawrence  should  astonish  those 
>  no  still  think  that  the  early  settlers 
,,nd  their  immediate  descendants  spent 
all  their  time  In  prayer,  psalm-singing 
and  good  works. 

These  forefathers  were  expert  in  "kill- 
ing joy,"  clumsy  in  "killing  time."  Play 
was  perilous.  "It  gave  expression  to 
natural  human  Impulses,  and  these  be- 
ing steeped  in  original  sin,  were  in  need 
oC  constant  repression.  ..."  There 
wore  militarv  drills,  shooting  at  a  mark, 
funerals  with  funeral  gifts,  mid-week 
preaching,  hangings  and  floggings,  bat- 
tles of  wit  and  humor  in  taverns,  tea- 
parlies,  serving  on  the  Wat«h.  Christ- 
mas was  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
.'evils  own  holiday,  "likely  to  cause 
liii'.iltter     in     Hell     and    weeplPR  in 


■  Behind  the  myths  of  impossible,  in- 
tolerable, unhuman  goody-goodiness 
there  really  were  men  and  women  of 
heroic  character  and  achievement,  so 
abundantly  equipped  with  noble  quali- 
ties and  noble  deeds  that  laudatory 
Ivi'iic  ahout  them  was  at  best  superflu- 
ous,''   

Mr  Howe's  "Clascic  Shades"  deserves 
more  spao*  than  can  be  given  it  today. 


CAEL  FRIEDBERG 

Carl  Frledberg,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Fantasy,  Op.  49,  Ballade,  Op.  52, 
Chopin;  Three  Moments  Musicaux, 
Schubert;  Capriccio,  Op.  116,  D  minor,  1 
Ballade,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  Intermezzo,  Op. 
118  E  flat  minor.  Scherzo,  Op.  4,  E  flat 
minor  Brahms;  Sonata,  Op.58,B  minor, 
Chopin.  ,  , 

Had  Mr.  Fi-iedberg  felt  a  fancy  to 
tread  the  boards  of  the  theatre  stage, 
worthy  he  would  h^ve  proved  himself 
of  encomiums  like  those  Mr.  Crummies, 
of  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  fame,  showered 
on  the  art  of  that  forceful  tragedienne, 
his  wife.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Crummies  used  language  mighty 
emphatic,  extravagant  we  might  call  it 
today.  But  he  had  acting  of  emphasis 
Ito  describe,  to  praise,  which,  in  its  turii, 
we  of  today  might  find  extravagant. 
Acting  of  the  sort,  In  short,  we  per- 
Ihaps  would  term  plain  ranting. 

So  far  as  a  pianist  may  be  saip  to 
rant,  Mr.  Friedberg  ranted  last  night. 
What  else  could  he  do?    His  program, 
most  of  it  called  for  eloquence,  the  ro- 
mantic elequence  of  Paderewski  in  his 
ipalmiest  days,   of  Emil  Sauer,  Sofie 
Menter,  d'Albert.    Without  that  superb 
eloquence  at  command,  Mr.  Friedberg 
could  only  do  what  lesser  pianists  of 
his  school  have  always  done— let  vehe- , 
mence  make  good,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  i 
lack  of  genuine  passion.  I 
Mr.  Friedberg  played  very  loud,  very 
fast,  very  soft,  till  the  "heroic"  Chopin 
became  at  his  hands  a  whole  brigade  of 
heroes.     Schubert  lagged  not  so  far 
behind  him  as  he  should  have  lagged, 
and  as  for  Brahms — he  might  have 
been  a  troop  of  horse  at  charge. 

So  many  people  liked  their  music 
years  ago,  and  so  many  persons  must 
like  it  now;  Mr.  Friedberg  is  a  pianist  of 
high  reputation.  Listeners  last  night 
who  are  not  in  love  with  violence  en- 
joyed Mr.  Friedberg  most  when,  in  mo- 
mentary quiet  mood,  he  played  with 
least  extravagance.  At  such  times  he 
let  tones  flni*  •ii.-v.-h  t'l,^  'inll  of  an 
entrancing  '  il.  G. 


laughter  comes  naturally  and  often.  It 
comes  as  tribute  to  an  expressive 
grimace,  a  smart  title,  an  absurd  situ- 
Etion.  In  this  instance  it  comes  freely 
In  recognition  pf  the  comic  talents  of 
two  sharply  contrasted  types  and  of 
performance  so  smooth  and  pointed 
that  one  forgets  that  Messrs.  Dane  and 
Arthur  are  engaged  in  pantomimic  fool- 
ery. In  their  own  honest  way  they 
are  legitimate  actors,  entitled  to  sin- 
cere homage.  W.  E.  G. 


("Jazz  is  dyir. 
daily  paper.) 
In  U1  oV  N-yorV 
Where 
With 

And  t  n    -    -  - 
U^ccoSied  by  gusty       or  sighing. 
The  G-^  Tie  an  nation 

Is  fed  ^  d-mtures  with  "^opy 

sensation   .   .  ■ 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 


It  wants  a  n 
~7i  "tricksy 

1  Ditties  lauding  Dixie 
'   Inten^fy  its  irritation.  .  . 
Mention  of  Swane^  river 
Dan  P3  I  Sends  a  premonitcrj' shiver 


I     "Le  Bonreeois  Gpntilhomme,     a  , 
I  ballet  by  Moliere.  presented  oy„Our 
in   Enplish.     Tranflation   by  Tuity 
Page,  with  I.iiIIy'B  mu*ic  arrajised 

'  &^  b':^C?.e..c°R"s^e.  ^S&.^ita.e  11  Down  its  ..pine  . 
U  rection  by  ,Mili'«n  Parsons.       V  I    fjust  as  It  does  dOW-B  yOUTS  anfl  minP 

I  The  attrpctinns  of  a  coal-black  mamr. 


Joseph  Davidson  |l  In  Aiaoamrr.  • 
.losef  Wo)iowic»  Ih  Le 


LOEWS  OKPHEUM 
"Brotherly  Love" 

A  eereen  cnmeriy  'by  Pelterson  Marzoni 
based  on  '  Hiir  Hcnrted  Jim.  "  a  shoi  t  .lorv 
adapted  by  Karl  Haldwiii  and  Lew  l-iPU.'i. 
photoirraphe<l  Uy  H.  nry  >-haj-p.  '"'''"'■tgl  ,  ;> 
Charlfs  K  Reifi.fr  and  prei>'nled  by  Melio- 
fioldwyn-.Mayer  with  Iho  lollowiiiit  ca»l. 

0«<Mr  Toone.i   ^  .        ^''''Lf.h  ,r 

Jerry  FairclnUI   Oeorre  K.  Ai  h  r 

Warden  Fowler    •  '''ilT  C 

(  oiTirinvell  ....     Edward  tonneliy 

Mrs    CogcVwfir  ■■   ...M»r.la  HariM  j 

The  Messrs.  Dane  and  Arthur  seem 
to  be  growing  better  and  better,  mean- 
ing funnier  and  funnier.  They  scored  a 
laughing  hit.  in  "Detectives."  but 
"Brotherly  Love,"  a  far  suficrlor  type 
of  comedv,  gives  them  wider  range  for 
their  droileries,  and  sets  them  another 
peg  higher  as  inventive  screen  come- 
dians. Dane,  as  the  ^lewb^rry  prison 
guard,  is  still  the  blundering  foil  to  the 
nlmble-witted  Arthur.  With  these  two, 
one  is  always  the  pursued,  the  other 
'always  the  pursuer.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  which  is  which. ' 

While  most  of  the  action  takes  place 
In  the  interior  of  the  prison,  which 
Warden  Fowler  is  trying  to  operate  on 
a  brotherhood  of  man  basis,  the  earlier 
scenes   in   the   barber   shop  wherein 
pretty  girls  ply  the  razor  and  scissor 
are  highly  spiced  with  humor.  Perhaps 
the  most  ludicrous  bit  Is  the  pUght  in 
which   Dane,   fresh   from    the  steam 
room  of  the  Turkish  bath.  Is  backed 
out  into  a  crowded  street  by  the  mis- 
chievous Arlhui-.    Dane's  sole  garment 
at   the   moment   is    a   skimpy  towel 
clutched  about  his  loins.    Later,  when 
Arthur  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Newberry 
for  tossing  small  sacks  out  of  a  gov- 
ernment cai'  on  to  Dane,  it  becomes 
the  latter's  assigned  duty  to  act  as 
personal  escort.  By  this  time,  of  coui  .^e 
each  is  hostile  to  the  other,  and  i 
relations  are  not  made  more  ami- 
when  both  hover  arstmd  the  same 
the    warden's    eomely    daughter,  ■ 
ployed  ill  the  dispensary  wine.  P 
gives  her  a  box  of  marshmallows  aiui 
Arthur  helps  her  to  eat  them.  'When 
Dane  asks  for  one.  Arthur  substltute.v 
a  medicated  sponge  which  swells  to 
amazing  proportions  as  he  chews  it. 
More  sustained  periods  of  fun-makiuii 
come  in  the  football  scenes,  when  Dune 
tackles  the  dummv  In  practice,  and 
later,  when  Dane  becomes  a  memb.v 
of  a  rival  prison  team  and  tries  vainly 
to  annihilate  the  diminutive  Arthur. 
Before  the  game  Arthur  asks  Dorothy 
to  wear  his  ■•frat"  pin.    What  frater- 
nity?   "Eta  Prison  Pi"! 

The  iiltra-tlnical  mav  declaim  nealnsl 
such  simple  witticisms,  RRalnst  what,  is 
admlttcrilv  hoise-play.  However  that 
may  be,  "the  fact  remains  that  as  one 
folfows  these  l^v"  -anii-s  of  the  se- 


The  cart: 

Scholar  

Music-master 

Mr'^'^JoTirdafn'^'  .  .     .  .Lan'iii?  Humphrey 

i  Ke.'  cini- rnas iVr   ■.  . .  . Rarry  Kemelman 

;  Philosophy-ma.=ter  • 

y.aster-tailor  Joseph  Daridson 

:  Nicole,  serv-anl  to  Mr.  Jourdain. 

Ann  Porterneld 

Mme.  Jonrdain  Elizah-Ih  Pop* 

1    D..rant«,  a  marquis  w„f.fl;  i 

(  Iponte.  suitor  ol  Lucile.  .  .Herbert  Robinson  | 

•■'  fovielJe.  valet  to  Cleonte  MiUon  Parsons 

i  Lucile.  daughter  ol  Mr.  Jourdain 
j  Isabel  Randall 

I  Dorimene.  a  marQUise  Mairda  Meredith 

\  Sini-er  .   Margaret  Holbrook 

i  jl„(li   Joseph  Davidson 

In  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentlihomme."  or 
i  "He  Wanted  to  Be  Genteel,"  as  the 
'  program  translated  it,  the  Our  Theatre 
'  group  has  again  attempted  an  ambilloiis 
production.   To  their  great  credit,  let  it 
,  be  said  that  they  have  succeeded  sur- 
prisingly well.   An  audience  which  filled 
.  their  little  playhouse  last  night  en- 
I   joyed  Itself  thoroughly.    An  "art  thea- 
I  !  tre"  can  have  no  greater  praise, 
i    The  story  of  the  commoner  who  has 
grown  rich  and  who  would  be  a  noble- 
,  man  was  probably  old  In  Moliere's  time. 
I  The  efforts  of  the  coimtry  bumpkin  to 
I  achieve  the  graces  and  manners  of  the 
1 ;  beau  monde  have  always  been  amusing. 
Last  night  this  French  satire  was  played 
i'  as  farce,  even  low  comedy.    While  the 
lines,  in  their  translation,  seldom  seemed 
particularly  witty,  the  situations  and 
action  were  often  downright  comical.  A- 
thls  end  was  obvlou.sly  the  Intention 
the  producers,  all  was  well. 

Space  does  not  permit  tribute  h^ 
to  all  who  worked  In  the  produc; 
either  on  stage  or  off.   Sufficient  to 
that  the  dances  were  hvely,  the  ( 
tumes  attractive,  the  scenery  suggest, 
and  the  acting  good.    The  usual  unc 
tain  atmosphere  of  amateur  theatru 
was  almost  entirely  lacking.  Thos.- 
the   cast    deserving    recognition    w  • 
,  Lanlng  Humphrey  In  the  title  role, 
'ton  Parsnr  i'"'"  -'-lo^n-i'-."!-. 

Elizabeth  r 


Leave  It  colder  than  a  clam  .  .  . 
And  jazz. 

As  sure  as  eggs  are  sometimes  eggs, 

Begun  to  stagger  on  Its  last  legs, 

In  U'l  ol'  N"5fork. 

So  now  you  know, 

Bo',  „,  . , 

That  jazz  Is  going  West!  .  .  . 

(No  flowers  by  request!. 

E.  L.  R.,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 

The  Boston  Sj-mphony  Orche 
concerts  In  New  York  th:s  ev^ 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  M  - 
conduct  the  concerts  In  P 
next  week.  The  r:-^:-^-". 
prise  Glinka's 
Lloudmllla;" 
phony  'first  f.n.. 
thoven's   piano  concerto. 
Rudolph  Ganz.  th"  pianl; 
ponies  Nos.  5.  «  and  7 
have   been   perf'^rmed  i 
Slates.    The  eighth  was 
1926  at  Moscow.  Mlaskr 
near  Warsaw  in  1881.  K 
i  theory  at  the  Moscow  Cor. 


No.  5.  with 
t.  The  rym-  t 


There  will  be  a  refi'al  In  Jordan  hall 

f-mnirnw  rich":  H 
:t.:-».  will  ' 


piogiani 
;i   Lalo.  > 


I 


P.  L.  AUjerton.  and 
chanties. 

I  o  morrow  n 

•',  ;!I  give  1 


Apropos  of  hockey.   WilUam  O.  • 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton  v- 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  th'.<  :i 
The  boys  at  Olney  have  like  a  'iv  "     1  he 

entertaining   sport   which  c  :  nn  of  ih-- 

annually  upon  this  day  (Nov.  .>  i 
call  it  Hoc:<ev;  and  It  consist.^  In  < 
ing  each  other  with  mud,  and  the  '. 
dows  also,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
now  and  then,  and  to  thre-alcn  them 
with  a  horsewhip,  to  preserve  our  own 
We  know  that  the  Roman  boys  whipped 
tops   trundled  the  hoop  and  played  a' 
tennis;  but  I  believe  we  nowhere  rcae. 
that  they  delighted  in  these  fiiihy  a-s-  i 
perslons:   I  am  Inclined,  the:eforr,  ti  1 
give  to  the  .slovenlv  but  Ingenious  youths  k  Mildred 
of  Olnoy  full  credit  for  the  invention.  It  Idancer 
will  be  well  If  the  Sunday  School      ■    f  ji 
civilize  them  to  a  taste  for  more  i' ' 
amusements.    That  mensnro  i<;  < 
in  forwardnes";  that  a 
made:  but  it  amounts,  T 
more  than  19  pounds;  ■> 
nlng,  which  ns  ta\es  ate  continuAl.. 
growing,  promises  no  lone  duration.  " 

The  choir  will  now  sing,  as  we  .Ming 
In  our  boyhood,  but  without  conviction,  l 
without  enthusin.vm:  ! 
"The    Sunday    School,    the    Sunda\  i 
School, 

O  I  would  rathcr-ii*«y 
Within  Its  walls,  a  child  of  grace. 

Than  spend  my  hours  Iq  play." 


Madrid. 


But  hockcv  was  not  Invented  by  the 
rude  boys  of  Olney.  It  was  plaved  early 
In  the  16th  century:     :  . . 
the  little  halle  with  1- 
n  es."    Nor  was  the  g..: 
-lii^h-speaking  boys.  Dr. 
:dren  In  Smith's  Sound  r 
.  on  the  lee.   What  Is  polo  .  .   -  - 
..i  hockey?    Vlgnc,  traveling  in  Ka.sh- 
saw  at  Shlfiur  "the  game  of  the 
rhaughan.    It  Is,  in  fact,  hockey  on 
horseback.    .    .    .    The  ball  is  called 
in  Tibitl  'Pulu.' iPolo  was  for  cen- 
turies the  royal  game  of  Persia.) 


Ktiig  s  paiittc  and  tnose 


Has  any  bov  trylav  a  copv  of 
In  Town."  by  the  .  \  :  "  ■ 
bott?      This  t;ui( 
friend  of  youth  d- 
publlshed  In    1839,  a 
small  round  stick,  abo 
man's  cane,  with  a  ci 
nd.  *o  that  a  boy  c' 
'te  stones  with  It,  " 
ground.  A 
to  o  Bo 

It  the  Kai- 
-ame 


Caleb 


\  I 

ben. 

tr- 
lb.  : 

for  ! 


.Wfr 


ist. 

Am  - 1 . 
Colonial  1 


1 


Maaauie  BuiUiOy  i  eyeumg, 


1 1  Carmen." 

MARTHA  BATRD 

Martha  Baird,  pianist,  played  thi"- 
;  program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  be- 
fore an  unusually  excellent  audience: 

Chaconne,  G.  Major,  Handel;  Sonata 
No.  3,  B  flat  major,  Mozart;  Etudes 
Svmphonlque,  Schumann;  Fandango, 
Gianados:  Four  "Vtelons  Fugitives,"  An- 
ciante,  Molto  glocoso,  Poctico,  Sostenuto, 
ProkofiefT;  Nocturne,  C  .'=harp  minoi 
iPasthumoas),  Three  "Eccossaises,"  An- 
danta  Splanato  and  Grand  Polonaise, 
Chopin. 

Years  ago,  say  50,  it  used  to  be  thf 
custom  to  stretch  a  thickness  or  two  of 
green  gauze  veil  across  the  front  of  thf 
stage.  An  effect  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  Ihpieby  came  to  pass,  to  the  com- 
plete sati.sfaction  of  everybody  present; 
people  in  those  days  were  eajily  con- 
tented. Even  now,  when  they  exact  far 
more  in  the  way  of  scenic  effect,  Ihfy 
would  admit  that  a  veil  of  the  sort 
blunl^  ijijiltnes  and  edges  deepening 
h\ir  '  '  ' 

i  t,  and  a  thict  one, 
ii  "  ppeared  to  hang  la.^t 

nigiii,  ui  I'^ceii  iier  music  and  her  pub- 
lic. Acriirately  she  played  her  notes; 
she  marked  her  rhythms;  she  fashioned 
her  mplfKlies.  Many  a  passage,  those  In 
octavr.s  especially,  she  played  brilliantly. 
Nearly  ti'  '  i-  r-  produced  fine  tone. 
But,  nni-  .tably  in  Schumann's 

variafir  re  the  finale,  to  some 

flf"  irne,  did  MI-js  BaIrd 

illlig  long  enough  to 
:    was  able  to  do. 
iceply,  a  listener 
.^I  side  of  it,  at  . 
'  .IIS  not  to  reallM. 
must  do  to  bring  an 
,    I-   her   feeling.  Sh'- 
nii  ii  use  of  the  compo  ' 

mn  to  an  end.   If  he  chin  . 

rh>  Illy,  surely  he  want^s  w.' 

chaiik,!-    made    manifest;    he   has   his  i 
rea.son   for  It.     A   long  .scale  paasage  ' 
"I  ■     ■   I'  i'   "5  climax  at  the  top.  br 
ft;   a  long  straight  lln' 
'  a\.  or  emotfnnal  pii'-iv ■  ■ 

»ft. 

foil 

Mil  '  '  contrast  led  to  a  sense 

of  '  1.  in  point  of  fact,  did 

no!  .strong    accent,    too.    she  I 

Ifailed  lo  cmp  ny,  to  the  damage  of  her  [ 

rhythm     In      fled,  on  thi>  r.thT  hand 

md  .  .. 
Ilbri 


var 

rlf- 

1  •■ 
;•  I , 

ma 

ni: 


,ivaga 

■ny. 


e  with  the  odd  reault  I 


son- 1 


onetl 

evident 
>n  other 

'  ...    i.  .1.'.    iong  feel- 

wiU  play  that  mu.slc  quite  aa  well 
>-he   played   Motarls  allegro 


'1    \icl  Oourland,  president  of  thf| 

Aflili "-d  European  Producer*  and 
rl  1    i  M-  of  the  Societe  Oenerale  dcs 
I':!;  -.-  Ml  France,  is  reported  as  recently 
rr'  .ni.'rt  from  England  and  ihi-  mn- 
liii'  in  with  a  number  of  flln 
iinLii'  wii  or  not  shown  In  U' 
On'     1:^    the    French  prod.. 
'  Jeanne  d'Arc."  dlrecied  by  Carl  I 
dr.rf  Drevrr,  which  h  >'  been  arrl  i 
pn  I  he  ' .  ■ 
Als'v  11 

a'rrl  nr.  ; 
Liitlif'i.'    ui!i  ;ioi>plcr  in  iiie 

titlr  lolr;  ■•}•  ■  by  Jean  Ep- 

'  '^"^  ba.sed  on  ih" 

'  I'Ror  Chmnra  o( 
I  VP  In  the  title 
■  ■  "     '  on 
11'  'The 
r  .  i  ;  ..-.rn  by 

n  Irom  .1  .'-torv  bv  H. 

n  ir  Man  Who  Cheated 

1  •    .iii'Mt  of  Prague"),  with 

Uniicr  Kr.ui.s  and  Oonrnd  Veidt,  ■rrhn 
nrated  tiv  title  character  in  •  The  Man 
Who  Lauchs,"  and  th»  Dcv" 
•  The  Escape  From  Hrll. 
^^llrat  iwlio-has  .since  made  . 
Mil    debut    oppaslte    Constancp  Tti- 
miiflQCi.    These  are  noi   all.  declares 
;u  New  Yoi-k  mterviewn.  Mr.  Herman 
o    Weinberg,  but  they  will  suffice  to 
Ci\^  one  an  idea  of  what  Is  In  store  for 
riiicma  audiences  in  America  wltnln 
thr  next  few  months. 

In   speaking  of  the  motion  ri'-ture 


led  conti ; : 
of  their  ; 


on  them, 
ir  films  h. 

.Oiown  bcioie  Amentaii  audiences. 


H 


i 


wrir    i)')rrgmr~ny  'h^ 

,  in  which  case  they 
shelved    for  obviou.s 
the  hundreds  of  dif- 
'iiaries    calling  them- 
which    have  taken 
m,s  for  sale  or  distribution 
they  have  provided  a  gen- 
v^trous  experience,  the  Euro- 
pean   producers  say,  and    the  "war" 
again=i  the  Americart  film  was  a  natu- 
Tie.    Now.  Mr.  Gourland  be- 
<>  is  a  new  confidence  in  th^ 
of  European  films  in  Amer- 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
film  industry  In  Europe,  he  cannot  em- 
I'hasize    too    much    the  tremend' 
;  rogress  made  by  it  in  the  last 
;  '"•sr-.    He  cited  two  notable  examp'. . 

Jeanne  d'Arc."  Dreyers  film  on  the 
'■  'aid  of  Orleans,  produced  by  the  So- 
'  '"e  des  Rims,  which  he  predicts  vill 
tie  even  blase  New  York  cinema 
r  ^f"n';,anii    Freedom,"  a  German  pro- . 

life  and  trial.';  of  Marl  in  ■ 
W.  E,  G. 


A  MODERN  THANKSOmNG 

(For  as  the  World  Wags) 
Gosh!  y'  talk  about  Thanksglvln',  now 

I'd  really  like  f  know 
■What  y'  sense  about  Thanksglvln'  in 

these  days  o'  sham  an'  show? 
In  them  little  doll  apartments  thet  y* 

surely  could  not  fail 
T'  touch  f  walls  if  'round  y'  awunf 

ole  tabby  b'  f  tail. 
Then  yer  little  shiney  tables,  spread 

with  napery  galore. 
An'  gla-sses.  knives  an'  spoons  an'  forks, 

enough  t'  stock  a  store. 
Bought  posies  in  th'  center!  Yes!  an' 

candles  there  must  be! 
When  I  was  yoiinc  God's  bright  sun- 

lljhi  wa.<;  good  enough  fer  me! 
Four  people  at  th'  table  sits — th'  mod- 
ern familv'.'  size. 
With  narv  little  baby  fer  t'  bless  th'  ole 

folk-'  eyes. 
Th'  dinn.^r  brought  around  In  teftms. 

which  dar  -      w  .  »  in  state. 
With  a  good  Ning  mouthful 

looktn'  1^1  :i  yer  plat*. 

The  dinner  over,  then  th'  folks  mtist 

see  th'  latest  show. 
Er  auto  race,  er  football  gmnip,  ye'  must 

be  on  th'  go! 

'■  "--•'    •  •    '  Thank5(flvln'  In  a 

kind? 

;  ...    «  .ne  an'  th'  farm,  it 

haji  bcrii  left  behind. 

Perhaps  y'  may  b'  thinkln'  y'  know  what 

Thanksi\tn'  be. 
But  y'  know  no  more  about  it  than  a 

cannibal  Fee-gee. 
Yes  this  *  a  tnodern-up-lD-date  Tlunks- 

jivin'  sure  enough. 
But  lllce  I'  modern  life  y'  live.  It's  nothin' 

but  a  bluff. 

MARTHA  M.  SEAVBry 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

As  the  World  Wagrs: 

We  walked  around  window  shopping 
for  Chrtitmas  presents  yesterday.  We 
could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  as  we 
looked  In  f-ie  windows  and  sam-  that 
rn  .1  gin  and  ■ 

fi  ilk  of  the 

I  ^ear.    We  i. 

i:  ntry  went  bone  di 

1  not  so  long  ago 

Ii  .1  .1  .  .  i .  :  ,1  ; V  cf   the  dlspl.i ■ 

in  thi-  shop  Willi:.  '     ><■.  Ills  to  Indu 
there     .'nnie  nil^i        ■.  .iv  v.  Iitp  t1' 


i.il  ut  liri>t  seemed  lu  be  field  |ila-v< 
but  when  opened  are  found  tc 
I  .nil  silver  tlu.sks  for  gin  and  whiskey 
with  a  cunning  little  nest  of  cups  be- 
tween. Oprni  rIh.'-s  rases  will  also  br 
murli  worn  ■  'ill,  but  they  do  not 

contiiiii  but  cunning  little 

flasks  for  ,  .  .  .r.ch  can  be  sipped 
between  the  acts. 

The  stores  are  also  showing  lOvely 
morocco  and  pigskin  camera  cases.  But 
no  cameras  arc  contained  within.  Ah, 
no.  but  nice,  perfect  fitting  flasks  and 
cups.  There  ere  also  overnight  suit- 
cases which  are  filled  with  containers 
for  all  the  Ingredients  for  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cocktjilfs  with  the  shak- 
ers and  Jiggers,  as  well  as  fancy  bottles 
'  :m.  rye.  Bourbon  and  Scotch.  Other 

^es  of  new  design  have  a  centre 

:i  arranged  after  the  fa.^hion  of  a 
V.  ell-stocked  cellar  of  pre-Volstead  days. 
The  spaces  on  the  side  of  the  suitcase 
wine  cellar  may  be  used  for  the  cas- 
tomary  extra  shirt,  pajamas  and  tooth- 
brush. If  one  insists  on  non-essentials. 

In  the  shop  windows  we  also  observed 
many  books  in  braulif  :1  bindings,  such 
^r.  "Pilgrim  .-;  Progrcs.';,  '  "ParadUe  Re- 
.;.ilncd. Revelations'   and  other  clas- 
hes which   when  opened  were  found 
Iso  to  contain  neat  fitting  flasks  for 
.irious  kinds  of  hootch.    The  books  are 
.tended    apparently    for    those  who 
k-end  with  dry  "hosts.    The  fai  ap- 

loe  of  new  canes  for  the  fall  sea- 

sirarted  our  attention,  and  we 
they  are  hollow  and  fltted  with 

ners  carrying  from  a  pint  to  a 

i.f  .~;ilr't  M.Mi'.  lirmor. 


As  we  gazed  upon  all  these  lovely 
ihinga  in  the  .shop  window  we  wondered 
and  wondered  why  people  wouH  buy 
them.  For  this  country  is  bone  dry! 
The  people  have  s(xiken!  Twenty  niill- 
ipn  voters  can't  be  wrong!  Etc.,  etc., 
etc.!  We  give  it  up.  Why  should  peo- 
ple buy  those  things?  And  what  on 
earth  will  they  do  with  them  when  thev 
get  them?  R.  H.  L. 

Chicago. 


MEMORIES  OF  WATERPROOF 
RIDGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  hardly  think  grandfather  would  be- 
an us  if  he  still  lived.  He  might  shoot 
>   occasional    mammy   singer.  That 
would  be  his  way.  But  there  would  be 
I  no  comment,  no  cynicism.  At  any  rate 
he  cannot  disappoint  any  possibly  dis- 
■  torted  memories  I  have  of  his  greatness. 
He  was  a  sport,  and  the  strongest, 
njost  active  man  in  Waterproof  Ridge 
Village,  or  anywhere  else.  In  peace,  in 
■var,  grandfather  could  be  conquered 
!-,!y  by  his  own  embarrassment,  and 

■  thus  if  there  was  an  amusing  es- 
cape from  a  situation. 

Gi'andfather  never  cared  much  for 
the  sheriff  until  he  made  a  fool  of  the 
poor  man.  A  lesser,  yet  important,  build- 
ing of  the  sheriff's  modest  estate  wa.'.  | 
on  a  peaceful  evening,  discovered  float-  | 
ing  down  the  Waterproof  Ridge  river  | 
(the  river  that  flowed  over  the  ridge 
in  the  old  days— it  doesn't  any  morei. 
The  stir  in  the  village  would  have  been 
negligible  if  the  surprised  sheriff  hadn't 
been  yelling  scandalously  from  his  van- 
tage point  which  was  inside  the  shack.  . 

A  friendship  sprang  up.  And  it  was  ; 
during  the  same  year  that  grandfather 
agreed  to  ride  a  donkey  through  the  I 
village  at  traintime  at  such  speed  that  : 
utter  nakedness  would  not  be  noticed.  ' 
The  sheriff  was  always  lucky  at  bets.  , 
The  matter  might  have  passed  with  a  I 
few  mere  guffaws  had  not  the  stubborn 
beast  balked  solidly  in  front  of  the 
church,  no  doubt  to  show  the  people 
gathered  there  at  a  lawn  social  just  i 
how  damned  nasty  he  could  be. 

That  grandfather,  in  smoking  through  I 
those  memorable  evenings  with  his  feet 
on  the  rail  of  the  old  ^anklin  stove, 
seldom  audibly  recalled  the  revealing 
moments  that  were  passed  aboard  the  \ 
ass  biding  time  for  .some  one  to  bring  ' 
a  barrel,  indicates  no  more  than  that 
the  Joke  was  on  him.  Embarrassment 
closed  his  mouth,  not  an  idea  of  shame 
that  he  achieved  .something  immoral 
or  lewd  or  sinful.  Yet  his  thumbprints 
I  art  still  preserved  on  the  old  Bible.  He 
was  as  broadminded  as  broadchcsted. 
I  am  proud  of  my  grandfather. 

Another  thing  that  \va.s  univer.sallv  I 
attributed  to  my  esteemed  grandfather  | 
shortly  afterward  was  the  presence  of 
a  long-eared  creature  in  the  good  sher-  • 
iff's  office.    A  two-inch  hawser  broke  | 
In  the  efforts  to  remove  the  happy  ani- 
mal.  So  that  for  a  time  the  sheriff  was 
constantly  disturbed   at   his  desk  by 
alarming   brays,   which  unfortunately 
were  always  rendered  directly  into  the 
ear  of  the  official,  and  then  once  bv  i 
the  exodus  of  the  desk  he  was  working  | 
at    when    it    was    catapulted  ncativ 
through  the  brick  wall  bv  two  malig- 
nant  hoofs.    That    the    sheriff  went 
!iome  one  noon  hatless.  and  with  a 
noticeably  large  bite  out  of  his  in-  1 
hentcd  overcoat,    is    also    significant.  ' 
many  believed.   As  for  mv  grandfather. 

■  king  his  clay  pipe  during  those  later 

that  I  knew  him.  when  I  would 
-:  rumors  of  these  and  other  former 
'  :iigs  to  his  attention  he  would  grunt, 
pit  and  say:  "Ah.  mv  Vice-Hyphen- 
Vcrsa.  when  I  pass,  as  I  must— as  I 
must,  then  it  is  to  you  to  carrv  on  " 
VICE- VERSA. 

■Why  should  4.000.000  acres  of  High- 
land territory  be  delivered  to  American 
millionaires  to  exhibit  their  fat  white 
knees  in  and  to  debauch  the  population  I 
Willi  their  dollars?— Mr.  Cunninghame  ' 
Graham. 

"The  man  of  the  world  "  is  rcsponsi- 
tile  for  more  erroneous  opinion  than  i 
perhaps  any  one.— Lord  Cecil,  j 

JAMES  R.  HOUGHTON 

James  R,  Houghton,  well  accompaniec] 
by  Reginald  Boardman,  sang  this  pro< 
gram  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Loewc;  Vie^ 
Ernste  Gcsange,  Brahms:  Die  Stadt,  Der 
Ncuglerige.  Der  Lindenbaum.  Am  Meer^ 
Dcr  Atlas.  Schubert.  The  Devil's  Lova 
Song.  Hallet  Gllbertc;  The  Floral 
Danre,  Katie  Moss;  Faith.  Warroij 
Storey  Smith;  The  Night  Has  a  Thou- 
sand Eyes.  Stephen  S.  Townsend:  When 
All  tlie  World  Is  Young  Uad.  Percy  Les 
Atiierton.  Sea  Chanties  (first  Boston 
pel  :v>i  mance>.  A  Rovin'  arr.  Greaves; 
Honie,  Dearie.  Home.  arr.  Convei'.se; 
Haul  Away.  Joe.  arr.  Harris:  Shenan- 
doaii  Hullabaloo  Balay.  What  Shall  Wa 
Do  wit.'i  a  Drunken  Sailor,  arr.  Greaves, 

Mr.  Houghton  proved  himself  .some- 
body la.st  night— though  proof,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  required.  On  several 
connt.s.  Indeed,  he  proved  himself  such. 

He  showed  himself  a  man  of  courase. 
Knowing  his  audience  would  relish  it-^ 
he  made  no  bones  of  singing,  righls 
there  in  Jordan  hall,  "On  the  Road  to 


Mandalay."  To  thOSfe  wno  asK.  i!77iy 
shouldn't  he?"  the  answer  is,  not  many 
singers  ^^ould  dare  so  much. 

Individuality,  as  well  as  courage.  Mr. 
Houghton  displayed  last  night.  Having 
made  bold  to  lay  hands  on  a  song  that 
is  all  but  the  vested  right  of  Mr.  Reinald 
Werrenrath,  Mr.  Houghton  proceeded 
to  sing  that  stirring  tune  precisely  as 
he  likes  it,  not  as  Mr.  Werrendath  likes 
it.  Most  baritones  appear  to  bejieva 
that  Mr.  Werrenrath's  way  must  ni^eda 
be  the  only  way. 

Not  at  all.  Mr.  Houghton,  to  go  on 
with  last  nights  points,  sang  the  song 
in  a  way  of  his  own.  He  sang  it  ex- 
tremely well.  too.  with  enunciation  as 
clear  as  that  of  the  best,  and  with 
'  diction  rarely  intelligent. 

A  keen  feeling  for  characterization, 
furthermore,  Mr.  Houghton  had  ready 
at  hand  for  this  song. 

Of  even  greater  value,  he  is  blesse(J 
with  the  ability,  rare  among  us  natives, 
to  let  himself  go.  He  allowed  no 
tea.sing  self-consciousness  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  view  of  Mr.  Gil- 
'berte's  song.  The  English  songs  of  the 
t  whole  fourth  group  he  sang  with  the 
ardor  they  demand,  and  with  the  ex-* 
pressive  diction  already  mentioned. 
Musically,  too,  he  sang  them,  with 
full  sympathy  for  their  own  type  ot 
melody,  their  sentiment. 
■  Snugly  at  home  in  these  Engli.sh 
songs,  Mr.  Houghton  delivered  his  tones 
v.ith  a  freedom  that  bettered  his  voice 
tenfold.  Vocally,  indeed.  Mr.  Houghton 
has  found  himself;  at  neither  previous 
recital  has  he  sung  with  the  ease  of 
last  night,  the  tonal  beauty. 

He  cannot  yet.  with  German  pronun- 
ciation on  his  mind,  quite  give  his  tones 
their  normal  course,  or  feel  quite  Arm 
as  to  intervals.  In  the  case  of  Brahihs's 
serious  .songs  he  might  have  spared 
him.self  the  handicap  of  language — 
riifBculties  enough  would  have  remained 
—since  the  English  tests  are  both  ad- 
mirable and  fitt;nf:.  Of  the  German 
songs  Mr.  Houghton  dealt  most  snc- 
rr.ssfully  with  the  powerful  "per 
Atlas."  The  Loewe  ballad,  is  good 
enough  translation,  he  sang  with  ex- 
cellent appreciation  of  its  music  ftnd 
of  jts  narrative  force,  also  with  splendor 
of  tone. 

A    large    audience    applauded  Mr. 
]  Houghton  heartily.  R.  R.  d. 

SPAIN  SUBJECT  OF  ^ 
NEWMAN  LECTURI 

"Spain"  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  New- 
man's Traveltalk  in  Symphony  hall 
last  night.  There  were  particularly  In- 
teresting still  and  moving  pictures,  some 
of  them  never  before  shown,  for  the 
photographing  of  certain  .scenes 
granted  by  special  permission  to  Mr. 
Newman  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  a  cousin  of  the  King, 
Then  there  -R'ere  truly  Intimate  moving 
pictures  of  the  royal  family,  entertain- 
ing the  ex-King  of  Greece  and  grandees 
of  Spain  at  luncheon  and  at  a  horse 
race.  Just  as  Parisians  and  visitors 
weie  permitted  to  gape  at  Louis  XIV 
at  table— and  he  was  a  hearty  eater, 
a  man  of  many  courses — so  the  audience 
la.t  night  .>;aw  the  royalty  of  Spain, 
drinking  champagne  cftcktails  and  then 
seated  at  table  with  their  guesu. 

Another  unusual  set  of  moving  pic- 
tures showed  what  might  be  called  a 
refined"  bull  fight  at  Madrid.  Here 
were  no  worn-out  horses  to  be  butch- 
ered, no  bull  fighters  to  be  killed;  but 
the  horses  ridden  by  Portuguese  were 
,as  skilful  in  avoiding  the  rush  of  the 
bulls  as  were  their  riders  and  those  who 
dispatched  the  animal.  The  killing,  by 
Ithe  way,  was  not  .shown,  but  the  m- 
thusiasm  of  the  huge  crowd  was  vividly 
portrayed. 

The  cities  visited  last  night  were  Se- 
ville, Cordoba.  Granada,  Toledo,  Ma- 
drid. Segovia,  Barcelona,  with  glunpsea 
of  San  Sebastian,  with  Burgos  for  its 
r.ithedral.  The  gloomy  Escorial  called 
tt.  mind  the  cynical  description  by  Will- 
iam Beckford.  whose  travels  have  just 
hern  reprinted.  The  modern  Madrid  no 
rioubt  surprised  many:  The  broad 
streets  and  imposing  buildings.  To 
:  ome  in  the  audience  the  most  impres- 
Mve  pictures  were  those  of  Toledo,  that 
;tiange  city  as  sombre  as  is  Its  history. 
No  wonder  that  El  Greco  painted  as 
he  did,  nor  was  Barres  in  his  fascinat- 
book.  "The  Secret  of  Toledo"  able 
10  reveal  fully  the  mystery  of  thai  city. 

There  were  beautiful  gardens  in  some 
nf  the  palaces  and  public  buildings; 
liiere  "was  also  here  and  there  a  bleak 
and  sinister  landscape.  The  Alhambra 
was  revisited;  the  royal  Armoria  was 
shown  for  the  first  time.  •  All  in  all  an 
interesting,  unusual  Traveltalk,  with 
■Mr.  Newman  again  an  entertaining  and 
instructing  guide,  philosopher,  friend. 

The  Traveltalk  wUl  be  repeated  this 
afteiaioon.  Next  week — "Germany  1928." 

P.  H. 
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Our  Passionatfev  Press  Agents!  The  Bogue-Laberge  Concert  Manage- 
-aient  eulogizing  The  Band  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Guards: 

"The  time  was  1832:  the  Scene  Brussels.  The  opera  'Hamlet'  was  to  be 
given  and  Monsieur  V.  Bender,  conductor  of  the  Musique  des  Guides,  had 
invited  its  composer,  the  famous  Ambrose  (sic)  Thomas,  to  be  present  at 
one  of  the  rehearsals."  ' 

Brussels  "1832."  Ambroise  Thomas's  "Hamlet"  was  produced  in  1868 
at  Paris.,  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels  in  1871. 


The  singing  of  "Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  by  Frank  Webster  in  the  per- 
formance of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  by  Mrs.  Piske's  company  at  the 
HoUis  St.  Theatre  was  one  of  the  pleasant  features,  for  it  was  at  once 
observed  tl)^t  he  was  a  singer  who  showed  taste  as  well  as  experience.  For 
some  years  he  was  the  leading  tenor  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  we  are 
told.  He  has  sung  at  English  music  festivals  and  taken  leading  roles  with 
the  Beecham  Opera  Co.  He  first  visited  the  United  States  to  take  the 
tenor  role  in  the  Henry  W.  Savage's  revival  of  "The  Merry  Widow."  He 
returned  to  London  for  his  engagements  there,  and  has  come  again  to 
this  country  from  a  tour  of  two  years  in  Australasia  ("Madame  Pompadour" 
and  "The  Student  Prince"). 

Mr.  Webster  was  the  fipt  man  to  broadcast  from  the  air,  making  a 
flight  over  Croydon  in  1925  and  singing  for  the  radio  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet.  • 


The  older  genera  ion  probabl;-  .  i:.  i.oers  Richard  Man-f.eld  :n  Clyd" 
Pitch's  "Beau  Brummel."  There  was  a  discussion  at  the  time  as  to  -*hether 
Mansfield  should,  when  he  was  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  hold  the  box  In 
the  right  or  the  left  hand. 

Now  there  is  a  new  play  with  the  Beau  as^  the  hero.  It  was  written 
by  Bertram  P.  Matthews  and  produced  early  this  month  in  Birmingham, 
England.  The  central  theme  of  the  play  is  Brummel's  passion  for  Lady 
Mai-y  Mayne.  In  the  final  scene  at  Cannes,  where  the  Beau  is  d>-ing  in  a 
garret  and  forgotten,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  comes  in  to  .=ee  the  man 
who  loved  her  mother  nobly.  He  dies  thinking  the  daughter  is  the  mother. 
The  role  of  the  Beau  was  taken  by  Gerald  Lawrence.  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
wrote  special  music  for  the  play. 


Ethel  Barrymore  will  bring  to  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night  "The 
Kingdom  of  God"  by  G.  Martinez  Sierra,  which  will  then  be  seen  here  for 
the  first  time.  Sierra's  "Cradle  Song"'  and  "The  Romantic  Young  Lady" 
have  been  enjoyed  here  and  there  is,  naturally,  curiosity  about  "The  King- 
dom of  God." 

Although  he  is  only  47  years  old,  he  has  written  over  40  plays,  and 
translated  about  50  English,  French,  German  and  Catalan  dramatists.  In 
addition  he  has  written  books  not  connected  with  the  theatre  and  he  has 
been  an  editor  and  publisher.  His  first  book,  ^^Titten  when  he  was  17, 
interested  Jacinto  Benavente,  who  wrote  a  preface  for  it  and  saw  to  its 
publication. 

In  1916  Sierra  became  the  manager  of  a  theatre  in  Madrid.  Having 
organized  a  stock  company,  he  arranged  a  repertory  of  modem  Spanish 
plays.  In  1926  this  company  toured  for  a  year  South  America  and  visited 
Cuba.  He  arrived  in  New  York  with  his  company  in  1927,  where  he  pur- 
posed to  show  that  Spain  has  a  dramatic  art.  The  company  brought  out 
at  the  Forrest  Theatre  his  "Road  to  Happiness,"  "The  Romantic  Young 
Lady"  and  three  one-act  plays. 

New  England  is  well  represented  in  the  American  Opera  compan 
which  will  begin  its  short  season  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  tomorrow  night 
The  Hale  sisters,  Bettina  and  Natalie,  are  from  North  Easton.  Bettina,  thi 
contralto,  took  part  in  Winthrop  Ames's  revivals  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan' 
operettas.  Mary  Silvera  is  from  Gloucester;  J.  Frederick  Roberts,  tenoi 
from  North  Cambridge;  Louise  Bernhardt  from  Melrose.  John  Guerney  was 
ft  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  for  several  seasons  and  attended  tbel 
school  of  business  at  the  university. 

Maria  lacovino  is  from  Providence,  R  .1.;  Erie  Ren  wick,  who  was  three 
years  ago  the  police  commissioner  at  Bt.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  hails  from  Port- 
and.  Me. 

The  members  of  the  company  come  from  23  states  of  the  union. 


The  greatest  Italian  baritone  for  many  years  died  recently  at  Rieti.  He 
was  71  years  old.  The  following  obituary  notice  was  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Nov.  9: 

"Mattia  Battistini  was  born  in  Rome  on  Feb.  27.  1857.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Donizetti's  'La  Favorita"  at  the  Teatro  Argentina,  Rome,  50 
years  ago,  and  thenceforward  his  reputation  grew  until  he  was  recognized 
as  the  finest  living  representative  of  the  old  traditional  school  of  Italian  bel 
canto.  On  his  first  visit  to  London,  in  1883,  when  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden, 
he  did  not  attract  any  special  attention,  and  when  in  1887  he  was  engaged 
by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  Drury  Lane  he  had  established  his  reputation  on 
the  continent,  as  he  had  before  in  South  America.  In  that  London  season 
he  was  rather  overshadowed  by  the  triumph  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  but  in  1888 
he  achieved  a  great  success  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan. 

"In  the  years  that  followed  he  sang  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia,  with 
hardly  a  rival.  His  repertory  included  more  than  80  works,  belonging  to 
all  periods,  from  Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro'  and  'Don  Giovanni.'  the  'Bar- 
biere,"  'Rigoletto,,'  'Luisa  Miller,"  'Lohengrin'  and  'Carmen'  to  Massenet's 
•Werther'  (which  the  composer  specially  reset  as  a  baritone  part  for  himi 
and  Rubinstein's  'Demonic'  He  was  also  a  magnificent  Wolfram  in  "Tann- 
haeuser.'  In  1905  and  1906  he  returned  to  Covent  Garden,  and  achieved  an 
extraordinary  success  in  'Rigoletto,'  'Don  Giovanni'  and  'Eugene  Oniegin. 
and  elderly  connoisseurs  declared  that  he  recalled  the  glories  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  their  youth.  Battistini  was  not  heard  again  in  England  till  after 
the  war,  when,  in  1922  and  1923,  he  gave  vocal  recitals  at  the  Queen's  Hall. 
No  one,  ignorant  of  his  identity,  would  have  guessed  that  he  was  then  65. 
There  was  all  the  old  perfection  of  vocalization,  and  the  graceful  and  finished 
style,  while  time  has  hardly  touched  the  youthful  freshness  and  purity  of 
his  marvellous  voice.  Fortunately  he  has  left  a  large  number  of  records 
from  the  chief  parts  of  his  repertory,  and  also  of  some  delightful  ballads. 
More  than  one  vocal  teacher  has  adMsed  his  pupils  to  hear  a  Battistini 
record  every  day. " 

Battistini  never  visited  the  United  States,  although  he  was  more  than 
once  offered  a  large  sum.  Was  It  becau.se  he  dreaded  the  voyage?  Or  did 
he  think  he  might  waste  his  talent  and  time  9h  barbarians? 


A  great  dancer,  probably  the  most  prominent  dancer  now  on  the  stage. 
L'Argentina.  is  announced  for  an  appearance  at  Symphony  hall  on  Tuesday 
night.  In  Paris  ever  since  1924  reviewers  of  her  art  have  been  rhapsodic. 
In  Mew  York  praise  has  reached  its  height  thii  season.  p.  B. 


The  Jews  are  well  represented  in  Mr.  Rosing's  company.  Leonora  Cori 
jvas  a  little  East  Side  girl  in  New  York  who  attracted  attention  by  sinRln<j 
io  soldiers  about  to  sail  for  France  in  the  world  war.  SShe  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  San  Carlo  company.  Charles  Margolis,  baritone,  is  the  son 
W  a  prominent  rabbi  in  California.  Helen  Golden  of  Chicago,  a  soprano, 
iras  a  student  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Chicago.  Winnifred  Golds- 
oorough  of  Kansas  City  is  the  chief  dancer  as  well  as  a  soprano.  Other 
Coung  Jewish  members  of  the  company  are  William  Scholtz  of  Louisville, 
Ky.;  B.  Lavitz,  bass,  and  Glen  Memmen  of  Minnonk.  111.  Cecile  Sherman  is 
the  wife  of  Charles  Hedley,  a  marriage  of  leading  .soprano  and  leading  tenor. 
John  Gilbert  is  the  husband  of  Dorothy  Stephens;  Brownie  Peebles,  mezzo- 
jopvano,  is  the  wife  of  Norman  Oberg,  a  bass. 

So  much  for  the  "Who's  Who "  in  the  company. 

Alfonso  D'Avino's  band  which  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Garden 
(North  Station)  tonight  has  played  In  many  of  the  European  cities.  This 
Rail  be  Mr.  D'Avino's  first  concert  in  the  United  States  since  his  sojourn 
3f  five  months  in  Europe. 

Tina  Paggi.  the  coloratura  .soprano,  was  born  in  Rome.  She  came  to 
New  York  when  she  was  a  child.  Her  debut  in  opera  was  at  Cuba  as 
Lucia.  She  toured  for  two  years  in  South  America,  then  filled  engagc- 
Tients  in  Italy.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Co., 
9f  the  Ravinia  Co.  and  of  the  San  Carlo.  Last  spring  she  sang  in  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Fernando  Bertini,  tenor,  Is  also  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  studied  at  first 
to  be  an  architectural  engineer,  but  he  prefnred  a  muiscal  life.  Having 
made  his  debut  at  Tunis,  he  afterwards  sane  in  the  leading  Italian  cities 
He  came  to  the  United  States  a  year  ago  and  was  enstaged  as  a  robust  tenor 
:or  the  San  Carlo  Co. 

Juliette  Gaultier  de  la  Verendrye,  who  will  sing  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
next  Saturday  afternoon  will  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land District  of  the  American  Associaiion  of  Hospital  Social  Workers. 
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'  ?he'''ac'com'panlments  ot  Harry  Kauf- 
man: ,    r.-  .  -r 
La  Folia,    (  orf!'  T 
l.ilo:    NiKiiinif.  I 
i:riii.t    Blii'h;    M  • 

szi.ll:    Si.  ilM-niif.  ,, 

Kam>-!iu-Kici»lcr  ;  '  ,  

s/h"r/.c,-Tai.."l.ll<-.  VipnawiWi. 

In  the  davs  when  v.e  went  to  acbool. 
we  used  to  be  directed,  for  our  gulflance 
in  English  composition,  to  seek  ou^  the 
feature,  m  any  object  we  were  called 
upon  to  describe,  thai  differentiated  it 
from  any  otVr  object  of  similar  sort. 

That  vk»s  sound  advice.    But  what 
idtstincUve    feature,    we    venture^  the 
question,  would  those  teachers  of  Eng 
llsh  have  contrived  to  find  m  a  ^loUn 
recital  that,  beginning  with  CoreUl's 
•La  Folia,"  proceeding  through  Lalo's 
Soanlsh    Symphony—with    piano  ac 
companiment— ended  with  ptecM  by.  or 
ananccd  bv.  Aucr.  Kreisler,  Sarasate 
and  Wieniawskl.'    For  all  their  alert 
nt.ss  those  masters  wo'.ild  ha\ 
ihrinselves  put  to  it  to  lay  fine 
1  -siiigle  feature  wherewith  to  cti 
ilast  nlghf.s  program  Iiom 
or  moiP  that  ha\p  roccntly  pr^ 

Revnaldo  Hahii.  to  be  quite  .  .  , 
potJiftrn  fVguvp  on  .i  program  ot  v 
music,  or  vet  Nandor  S/oU.   Since,  i 
e\er    thev  matter  llttK  the  propi. 
remain.s  so  cruelly  featureless  tlm  a  ■ 
violinist  underta'Kins:  It  must  feel  hlni- I 
self  Quite  capable  of  furntShlng.  bv  - 
own  exertions,  what  features  thert- 
bo     To  ask  .so  much  of  a  very  v 
player  seems  discipline  need  essly  l^-u>^ 
Mr.  Tomianka,  nevertheless    is  not 
quite  like  the  run  of  yo"»8  vio  inLsts^ 
Since  he  can  play  many  notes  to  the 
mi"  ute.  anrt  play  them  cleanly  a  U.iten- 
"I  must  assum6  that  hi*  technique  is 
r\cellent.     His  musicianship.   to(^  as 
shown  in  melody  and  rhythm   is  very 
cood    His  tone  is  .sweet  and  stroi-w 
^Ts  much  might  bo  said  of  mMiy  a 
youthful  violinist.   It  is  in  h's  «PP«'"^'^ 
musical  taste  that  Mr.  Temmnka  steps 
a^de  from  the  usual.    'For  the  Oa^Uc- 

panlr  elegance  of  Uilo  he  ^^^^^^ 
h.-ive  .slight  veh.sh:  to  the  .sNmi^ony  s 
closinK  pages  only  did  he  rise._  In  the 
greater  number,  too.  of  CorelU's  ,varla- 
Uoiis  he  showed  fa'"l J^'^f^^-.y,. 

But  quite  ol  a  sudden,  in J^e  florid 
variation  hefore  the  lUvse.  Ml  Teml- 
anb."  began  plavinc  with  a  vigor  a 
warmth  'that  VsuMes.ed  the  Brand  style 
stinctive  of  old  mastwa,  aJ.sfjae  he 


I  continued  <iulte  to  tBe  end  oi  me  pier« 
So    Mr.    Temianka    furnished  ■ 
"feature"    his    program  lacked. 


-rr-  p 


•  .'MOM.V   l>N  1    >ll  t  »• 
(For  Af  lh»  WorlJ  Wm»> 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  speaking  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Inititutj 
o(  Steel  In  .<toleain  convention,  laya  bare 
bis  heart  thus: 

■Bo)-».  listen  to  the  old  steel  matter 
from  Bethlehem.  I  am  getting  old- 
money  Isn't  much— Tt  Is  only  a  symbol 
o(  success.  —  Forget  your  failure*  and 
boUd  for  the  future— When  my  time 
comes  to  die  I  do  not  want  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  granite  or  marble.  1  want 
to  lie  amidst  steel  beams  and  L  s.  where 
I  have  been  h.^ppy  all  my  life  ") 
Oh.  Brother  Charles,  you  touch  my 

heart : 
To  think  that  you. 
Once  a  champion  go-getter 
Should  thus  recant  the  very  letter 
of  success. 

r  years  I've  tried 

make  the  grade  (A  million  bucks), 

d  failed 

TT  1  t.T  nv  why  I  faltered. 

seems  tlie  rulifs  are  altered. 
Vou  advise-  — 

Give  up  the  love  of  kale,  tls  misdirect- 
ed strife: 
ek  the  nobler  things  oJ  life. 
.  ;11.  I'm  wise — 
But  when  I  faU,  as  fall  I  must, 
I  tnist 

That  youll  engrave  my  name 
On  your  sarcophagus  of  fame — 
K  thing  of  metal  beams  and  L's 
Immune  from  Mammon's  Hells, 
This  burial  fashion  once  set. 
Think  of  the  pos5iblllUes    .   ,  . 


The  sale 
The  ore 
For  bc.i 


n;ld  get 
.^.N  I  HON*  SKKLDINa. 


Reynaldo  Hahn.  tne  composer.  Is  re- 
lating his  adventures  in  Italy  to  the 
readers  of  La  Revue  Hebdomadaire.  One 
of  '  w  -      ^  iiterest  the  older 

ge:  :is; 

1  .\ntonlo  tells  me 

thai  . .  '  ■  >iLs  gar- 

»ner  .  nanded 

«  -ilness. 


fling  that  ii.-  ,/  .  :,^_[  :s  fiad  sofne '  was  TT.l  d  m  aiV-TnaHar'UgmT  wncii 
I  tiemical  principle  good  for  the  health  leading  Massachusetts  troops  at  Black 
in  t.ielr  darts.  After  an  hour  or  two,  Point,  Scarboro,  Me.,  in  1677.  Sarah, 
scarlet  and  swollen  from  their  bites,  he  of  a  later  generation,  married  Dr.  Levi 
1  ..  Dearborn  of  New  Hampshire  and  was 

the  mother  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  eighl 
years  secretary  of  war,  after  whom  was 
named  Fort  Dearborn,  which  is  now 
Chicago.     Portland's  Swett  Memorial 


would  leave  the  garden." 

CHANGE  AND  DECAY 

(For  As  the  World  Wari) 

Now  modernity  sounds  like  maternity 

But  they're  not  at  all  the  same, 
For  maternity  in  modernity 

Ls  little  more  than  a  name; 
And  however  we  deplore  it, 

And  however  we  cry  shame. 
Maternity  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

And  modernity's  to  blame. 

P.  F.  H. 


cooi  in  .^uggL-.stion,  tait.  Mr.  "Bree  i 
played  that  accompaniment  in  a  v.? 
that  .seemed  just  right.  Mr.  Laurent, 
as  might  be  expected,  played  admir- 
ably, the  genteelly  jocose  second  piece 
quite  as  well  as  the  first. 

Like  these  agreeable  trifles,  Goosens's 
phantasy  ^extet,  op.  35,  for  strings,  was 


building  came  from  the  Swett  family,    played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  On 


ind  on  the  walls  is  a  portrait  of  Gen 
Dearborn.  C. 

"The  Chain  of  Lorenzo"  was  first 
published  as,  a  pamphlet  at  ^ugusta. 


plain   person    hearing   it  untimely 
placed  at  program's  end,  it  left  no  defii- 
nite    impression.     When,    indeed,  he 
ed  content  with  being  lyrical,  Mr. 


Ga.,  in  1804  is  "A  Farewell  to  Georgia."  Gnosens  set  his  instruments  to  singing 


It  was  directed  against  the  Calvinists.- 

PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY 
The    People's    Symphony  orchestra, 


In  Reno,  Nev.,  a  contributor  writes, 

there  are  practically  no  social  barriers.,     .  . 

■Women  make  do  with  Dally  Devils  P'^^oP'^l  Wendt,  conductor,  gave  its 
and  have  extra  waitresses  when  pivlng 
dinner  parties.  The  best  of  these  wait- 
resses is  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  the 
hostess  because,  since  the  girlf  having 
gone  to  the  public  school  with  half  the 
community,  is  apt  to  lean  over  the 
shoulder  of  say,  the  city  attorney  while 
serving  him,  and  say  in  his  ear-  'Try 
some  of  this,  Roy,  It's  awfully  good,' 
or  'Better  take  this,  Lester,  it's  real 


nice.' 

CALL  DB.  WATSON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Nov.  18,  the  Associated  Press  sent 
a  dispatch  from  London  quoting  Archie 
Compson,  the  noted  English  golf  pro- 
fessional, as  declaring  that  "prohibition 
had  helped  Americans  enormously  In 
their  efforts  for  physical  fitness"  In 
sports. 

On  Nov.  19.  the  A.ssoclated  Press  sent 
dispatch  from  New  York  stating 
that  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  "sU  awards  of 
engraved  cocktail  shakers  were  made 
at  the  annual  banquet  last  night  to  the 
guests  of  honor,  the  winners  of  the 
compel itions  for  the  oldest  living  cham- 
pions in  various  fields,"  and  that  "Jim- 
mic  "  Walker,  the  mayor,  made  the  pres- 
entations. X.  P.  H. 

THE  COWBOY  S  LAMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yeah.  I'm  a  cowboy.  Gotta  get  up 
by  candle  light.  Gotta  ride  till  dark. 
I  don't  know  why  a  cowboy  gotta  ride 
so  long,  because  I  sleep  every  day  un- 
der a  mesquite  bush  In  the  sand  wash 
from  11  tin  3.  I  wear  high-heelcd  boots 
and  I  don't  know  why  when  shoes  Is  so 
comfortable.  My  saddle  weighs  60  pounds 
—might  Just  as  well  weigh  20.  I  gotta 
Mexican  spade  bit,  but  the  only  thing 
that  will  stop  my  horse  oii  this  outfit 
Is  a  wire  fence.    My  Stetson  wrfnhs 

about  seven  pour  i      \t  <  

about  15,  and  m 
both  of  'em  pn 
hit  a  1 
ain't 

and  ni'     ...  ...   ,  :  .i. 

I  shuvi .     I  always  make  aoout  live  1 
throws  at  a  calf,  and  1  talk  plenty  in  I 
splto  of  what  they  say  about  the  sileir 
men    of    the  open   spaces.     I  doi 
whistle  and  sing  cowboy  songs  all  d. 
long.    I  never  talked  with  a  drawl  in 
my  life,  and  my  dry  wit  I  got  looks  like 
Jerky  if  you  know  what  that  is.  They 
say  I'm  romantic.    Rheumatic  Is  the 
word.    I  don't  know  why  I  wtar  this 
dish  rag  around  my  neck.    And  I  ain't 
got  no  idea  why  Mexican  spurs  got 
chains.    Lots  of  books  have  been  writ- 
ten about  ni.        '  .        ,  s  are  alwav.^ 
blue.    My  r  ernnberrle.<i 
They  say  ii  hfo,  what- 

ever that  b-  .i  1  loni  other  folk.-; 

Well,   my   ;  Just  now  is  70 

bucks  a  moil  >,  ::  ir.ing  a  difference  o; 
about  100  bucks  from  other  folks.  To 
date  I've  married  all  the  rich  girls 
from  the  East  who  ever  raised  a  Pull- 
man curtain  and  peeked  out  at  me  and 
the  stars.  Well,  the  rich  girls  from  the 
East  are  the  only  folks  I  ain't  fooled 
none.  I'm  the  mast  dre.ssed  up  piece 
nf  punk  this  side  of  Hollywood. 

ORACLE. 

DOW  AND  SWETT 

\<;  the  World  Wags: 
I  did  not  see  your  original  referenre 

0  Lorenzo  Dow,  but  the  letter  from 

1  Milahd  published  Nov.  19  led  me  to 
;>i>k  up  my  book,  •The  Eccentric 
I'lrneher,  or  a  Sketch  of  the  Celebrated 
I  Menzo  Dow,  His  Celebrated  'Chain,' 

iid  of  His  Curious  Thoughts  on  Matrl- 
nii>nv"  J  Lowell,  E.  A.  Rice  &  Co..  184n. 
In  legard  to  L.  D.  M.  Swett.  I  never 
ud  of  any  Dow  in  his  name,  but  un- 
i.r, stood  his  name  was  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici,  after  the  great  Lord  of  Flor- 
nce. 

Mr  Swett  was  a  distinguished  clti- 
;  rn  of  Portland.  He  looked  the  aristo- 
i:at._  I'  .  !       :  Congress  In 

l})i'>3"a  i  ic  congress-' 

'  n  Appleton ' 
t  ;s  Bay 
I  oeman 
a  Sw^ 


fifth  concert  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statlor.  The  prgoram  was  as  follows: 
Three  ballet  airs  from  Rameaus 
"Plafp  '  and  "Fetes  d'Hebe  "  arranged 
by  Feli.x  Mottl;  three  movements  from 
Cesar  Franck's  symphonic  poem 
"Psyche.  "  Dances  from  Borodin's 
"Prince  Igor,"  and  Glazvmovs  Sym- 
phony No.  6  in  C  minor 


sweetly:  his  viola  once,  after  a  prepara- 
tion the  timbre  of  which  established  a 
mood,  with  a  certain  impressive  sombre- 
ness.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Goosens  felt  a  fancy  to  play  "with  fire." 
as  he  directed  in  the  first  movement, 
he  wrote  down  series  of  notes  that  im- 
plied no  strength,  no  ardor.  The  fire, 
perhaps,  would  make  itself  felt  if  the 
sextet  could  be  heard  again.  Why 
can't  it?  R.  R.  G. 


TITO  SCHIPA 

Tito  Sehipa.  I.vrie  tenor,  .sang  the  fol- 
lowing program  at  Svmphony  hall  yes- 
terday afternoonr 
>,      ^  .........  amato   ben.  Donaudy: 

Rameau  s  charming  airs  were  played  i  Sp  rate,  pur  spirate,  Donaudy:  Lui.sa 


with  the  appropriate  delicacy,  when 
delicacy  was  demanded,  as  in  the  Men- 


M.ller  tQuando  le  sere 
Verdi:  Prece  lA  Prayer). 


al  placido*. 
Schlpa;  Die 


uet  and  Musette;  with  spirit  as  in  the  ^Jf'"8«^ht.  Brahms:  Mondnacht,  Schu- 
Tambourin.     A   very   creditable   per-  lovely  Celia.  Monro;  A  Pas- 

formance.  Mr.  Wendt  infused  18th  ""^al,  Carey;  Gip.-^y  Song  No.  5,  Dvorak; 
century  grace  into  his  players,  who  re- 


sponded gladlv  tc  his  desire  for  nuances 
How  beautiful  this  old-world  mu.sic  is' 
No  wonder  that  Debussy  was  never 
weary  of  exclaiming:  "Back  to  Ra- 
meau!" 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  again  the 


A  Vucchella.  Tosti-D'Annunzio;  Sevil- 
na.  Longas;  Mignon  (Ah!  Non  credevi 
tu).  Thomas. 

Mr.  Sehipa  sang  to  a  very  responsive 
audience  yesterday.  Indeed  the  en- 
thusiasm was  almost  mconsiderate  at 


music  of  -  Psyche  "  No  matter  whether';  .'I'^.^i^'^f..^';-  f^^P^  generous  and 
the  composer  had  in  mind  the  old  story 


told  by  Apuletus.  or,  as  M.  d  indy  in 
sists,  thought  of  a  mystical  union  of 
the  Soul  and  a  Seraph  sent  from 
heaven,  the  mu-sic  is  there:  it  show.<i 
Franek  at  his  best.  As  for  tho  Soul 
and  the  Seraph,  let  us  remember  that 
the  "Song  of  Solomon."  that  little 
drama  for  a  Jewish  wedding  feast,  has 
been  thought  by  grave  commentators  to 
portray  the  love  of  Christ  for  the 
ehureli.  Instead  of  the  loves  nf  the  Su- 
l.-'iiiiie  and  grrii'  King  Solomon. 

Then  came  the  ever-welrome  danr»' 
from  "Prince  Igor."  this  time  wlthoi  • 
rhorus.   The  plavcrs  led  by  the  unci 
standing   Mr.   Wendt  gave   both  the 
l.mguor   and    the   savagery   of  these 
dance."*.     The  audience,  which  should 
have  been  murh  larger,  was  quick  to 
appreciate  the  merit  of  the  performance 
GlarunoVn  Sixth  Symphony  was  fr  • 
played  In  B'-tnn  In  1899  at  a  coiir 
of    the    Bosi  .n    Symphony  Orches 
The  music   if'lrings  to  the  later  aiui 
more  academir  period  of  the  composer, 
yet  there  are  touches  of  the  roman- 
ticism that  characterizes  his  symphonic 


m  the  course  of  the  program  sang  11  I 
encores.  I 
Much  can  be  .said  in  appreciation  of  [' 
Mr.  Schipa  s  voice.    The  flexibility  and  .v 
.smoothne.ss  which  embodies  his  lech-  , 
nlque  is  the  accomplishment  of  only  the 
great  artist,  and  this  he  showed  himself 
to  be  a^  he  sang  the  very  exacting  pro- 
gram which  he  had  arranged.  Although 
he.  may  sing  what  he  wishes  with  the 
greatest  flne.sse.  he  is  most  at  home  with 
those  folk  .songs  of  his  own  countrv 
which  are  so  variable  of  mood  and  full 
of  melody.    In  these  his  tonal  quality 
rich   and   clear   with   a  warmth 
h  he  did  not  acquire  In  any  of  his 
■  r  selections. 

Ihere  is  one  thine       be  regre' 
With  such  technique  at  his  di.sposn: 
finds  It  difficult  to  make  a  neat 
tack. 

Mr.  Sehipa 's  diction  w-as  irrepro.n. 
;io  matter  how  intricate  the  pas- 
T  whether  it  he  in  EnclLsh.  Ger- 
T  Italian,  and  when  singing  merza 
\ore  it  was  as  distinct  as  In  full  voice. 

His  crowning  accomplishment  in  his 
abllltv  to  sing  mezza  voce.  Pew  there 
are  who  can  sing  .so  and  retain  the 


iiatmicappeo  i3v  the'TTuge  size  of  X,  (  \ 
arena.  The  management  of  the  Garden  fl 
lias  looked  v/ell  to  the  best  methods  of  ' 
preventing  di.scordant  echoes,  and  the  i 
acoustical  properties  of  the  insulated  ' 
ceiling  were  demonstrated  when,  in  the 
strident   tones  nf   "Marche  Militaire," 
not  a  single  vibration  was  heard  other 
than  what  came  from  the  instruments 
of  the  players. 
The  band  is  considerably  larger  and 

better  equipped  than  possibly  anv  other 
with  the  exception  or  Sousa's  and  the 
spirit  and  quality  of  their  music  is  on 
a  par  with  that  of  better  known  or- 
ganizations. The  soloists  presenting 
themes  from  popular  opera,  and  adding 
several  folk  songs  as  encores,  gave  a 
lighter  touch  to  the  program.      C.  L. 

NETOCO'S  NEW  CASINO 
'r/:<?  City  of  Purple  Dreams" 

.K  screen  drama,  ailaptfd  h.r  George  Py- 
(loni  Hie  n()^el  b.v  Edwin  Bi^ird:  directed 
Duke  Worne  and  presented   b.v  Rayart 
PK-nires    CoruoraUon     with    the    follow  ins 
east: 

Estiier  Strom   Barliara  Bedford 

Doniel    Randololi   Robert  Frazer 

Svmnifton  Otis   David  Torrrn<e 

Kathleen  Otis   Jacqueline  Gadsdon 

"SI'i:r"  Kikola,v  '  Paul  Panzer 

Krllv  .lack  Carlisle 

Qinrs:  Henr.v  Roqueniore 

This  picture,  never  shown  previously 
In  Boston,  was  chosen  by  the  new  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  Casino,  Hano- 
ver street,  as  one  of  two  screen  features 
to  mark  the  re-opening  of  the  house 
yesterday  afternoon  as  a  motion  picture 
and  vaudeville  house.  The  companion 
picture  w-as  "The  Jazz  Singer,"  with 
none  other  than  the  mag^ietic  Al  Jol- 
son  as  the  star.  Needless  to  say,  the 
latter  film  is  doubly  popular  at  this 
time,  with  Its  brother  picture.  "The 
Singin;  Fool."  strongly  entrenched  in 
local  favor.  "The  Jazz  Singer"  was  and 
Is  gcod  entertainment.  It  requires  no 
detailed  comment  at  this  time. 

'The  City  of  Purple  Dreams"  is  a 
product  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
modest  factor  in  the  motion  picture 
Ti-orld.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  recognition  in 
many  ways.  Frankly  melodramatic,  with 
rather  ponderous  captions,  marked  by 
acting  sincere  if  at  times  labored,  it 


poem  "Stenka  nurin"  and  is  found  Inifnlness  of  tone  which  was  his.  Soft 
'  '  '  firm,  penetrating  to  the  furthest 


jiiMiiCif  a  Oennaii,  and  a  \rry  or;iv3do\ 
one. 

Now  that  the  People's  Symphonv  or 
jchestra  has  an  experienced  and  rai 

'conductor  who  Is  developing  the  r 


Sehipa  likes  to  sing  and  that  is 
.ipp-iient  in  every  selection  he  sings.  His 
Interpretation  shows  his  thorough  ap- 
■         "  and  enjoyment  of  the  various 
and  never  does  he  grow 


'■5'  i  rederick  Longas  verv  ably  ac- 

■  re-j  companled  Mr.  Schlpa  and  plaved  two 
DC  R|  group-s  of  solo  pieces.  Godowskv's  "Alt 
effortl  Wlen  .  Alblenz's  Tango  and  Cordoba. 

O.  A. 


i;in  <■ 


greater  popul.-ir  mleicsl  In  the 
of  conductor  and  players  to  give  good 
music  at  a  rea.sonable  price.      P.  H 

FLUTE  PLAYEBS'  CLUB 

They  gave  their  first  concert  of  thf 
season  vcsterdav  afternoon  at  the  Art 
Chib.  with  the"  following  artists  there 
to  perform; 

Ga-ston  Elcus,  Samuel  Lebo\-lcl,  violin 
Alfred  ZIghera,  cello;  Georges  Laurent 
flute;  Norbert  Lauga,  violin;  Jean  Le- 
franc,  viola;  Leon  Marjollet,  'cello 
Paul  Bregor.  piano. 

In  arranging  his  program  Mr.  Lau 
rent  scarcely  put  his  best  foot  foremost 
If,  for  Instance,  he  wished  to  honor  th 
memory  of  Schubert,  he  might  hav 
done  better  than  to  open  the  afternooi 
with  the  string  quintet,  op.  163.  get  thi 
work  through  with  perfunctory  dLspatch 
then,  the  pious  duty  done,  proceed  U 
musical  matter  in  no  .sen.se  germane  U 
Schubert's  epoch  or  genius. 

If  that  quintet  were  to  be  p\»ypi 
surely  it  should  have  been  .so  pamstak 
inslv  prepared  that  every  bar  of  it 
not  merelv  its  gaiety,  its  songfulness 
told  for  all  it  contained  of  rhythmi! 
varietv,  of  verve  even  of  dramati 
force.  And  it  should  have  been  give 
the  place  of  honor  on  the  progran 
wlih  music  before   it  and  music 

follow  at  the  least  of  It  not  contrary  Estrano  from  La 
minded  '  Overture,  Solenelle, 

Ye.str  day,    after    the    quintet.  M. 
.Laurent  played  a  little  piece  for  flul 
alone,  called  "Syrinx."    Dcbu.ssy  wrot 
It.     It   did   not    belie    its   name.  3 
beautifully  played.  a.<;  it  was  yesterda 
on  another  occasion  it  no  doubt  woul 
exercise  a  fragile  charm  of  its  owi 
Ibert  s  two  "Jeux  "  did,  for  flute  ar 
piano,  very  fragile  indeed.   For  the  flr 
piece  Mr.  Ibert  wrote  a  melody,  n 
■  mgly  defined,  but  no  doubt  as  goe 
he  could  contrive.  wJiJch  he  helpi 
.long  by  a  ripplinsly  pretty  accompan 
nient.  of  a  dissonance  very  pleases 


THE  BOSTON  GARDEN 

Inaugural  concert,  featuring  D  Avino 
and  his  band  comprising  75  musicians 
w-lth  Alfonso  D'Avino  conducting,  pre- 
sented under  the  personal  direction  of 
Thomas  Phillips.  Assisting  .soloists: 
Tina  Paggl.  .soprano  and  Ferando  Ber- 
tini,  tenor,  by  arrangement  with  For- 
tune Gallo.    Alfredo  Anzalone.  pianist. 

The  program :  Marche,  Militaire  Pran- 
eaise.  Saint  Sacns;  overture.  La  Forza 
Del  Dcstino.  Verdi;  vocal.  Sig.  Bcrlini. 
lai  11  flore  from  "Carmen."  Bizet;  tbi 
Improvvi.so  from  "Andre  Chenier," 
Giordano.  Selection,  "Mile.  Modiste." 
Herbert;  vocal.  SIg.  Na  Paggi;  (a)  Come 
per  me  sereno  from  '  La  Somnambula." 
Bellini;  ibi  Una  voce  poco  fa  -'II  Bar- 
biere  Di  Siviglia,  "  Rossini.  Suite,  Scenes 
Pittore.>;ques,  Ma.ssenct;  1,  March;  3, 
Angclus;  4.  Fete  Bohcme. 

Marcia  Reale  Italiana;  The  Ride  of 
the  Valk.vries,  Wagner;  vocal,  Sig.  Ber- 
tini:  tai  Ah!  si  ben  mio  from  '11  Trov- 
atore."  Verdi;  ib)  vesti  la  giubba  from 
'  Pagliacci,"  Leoncavallo.    Dance  of  the 
Hours  from  "a  Gioconda,"  Ponchielll; 
\oca!,  Sig.  Na  Paggi;    (a)  Valse  from 
Romeo    et    Juliette."    Gounod;  (b) 
Traviata,"  Verdi. 
1812"  Tschaikow- 


■ynakes  fascinating  entertainment  for 
"hose  who  like  plenty  of  stress  In  emo- 
tional scenes'.  Capital  vs.  Labor  is  the 
kevnotr.  and  David  Torrcncc  as  Otis, 
j  and  Robert  Frazer  as  Dan  Randolph 
I  tvpify  the  struggle  b?tween  the  two. 
Bedford  and  Miss  Gadsdon  are 
two  young  women  who  love  Dan. 
one  is  a  -socialist  at  heart,  impul- 
vindictive;  the  other,  calm  woman 
!ie  world,  self-controlled,  yet  none 
less  capable    of  a  great  passion. 
Around  these  foUr  characters  the  plot 
turns,  with  "Slug"  Nickolay,  a  bad  egg, 
to  add  a  vicious  stroke  wherever  he 
finds  an  opening.  Like  the  stage  melo-^ 
drama  of  davs  gone  by  "The  City  of 
Purple  Dreams"    sways  its  audience. 
There  was  applause  for  the  hero  and 
)  »  silence  which    bespoke  disapproval 
whenever  fate  or  villainy  laid  him  low 
or  his  love  affair  with  Kathleen  Otis 
went  wrong. 

Yesterdavs  bill  Included  also  a  num- 
ber of  vaudeville  and  Vitaphone  spe- 
cialties. Starling  today,  the  Casino  will . 
operate  continuously  from  9:30  A.  M. 
to  10:30  P.  M.  On  the  screen  will  be 
shown  each  week  one  silent  picture  and 
one  of  .sound  tvpe.  either  talking  or  with 
sound  s^Tichronization.  The  new  own- 
ers have  applied  an  artistic  hand  and 
brush  to  the  interior,  making  it  very 
attractive  in  its  cheerful  coloring,  from 
outer  lobby  to  stage  proscenium. 

W.  E.  G. 


Despite  last  night's  blizzard  like 
weather,  enough  lovers  of  band  music 
appeared  at  the  concert  to  be  given  in 
the  new  Boston  Garden  at  the  North 
station  to  make  it  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  structure.  Heralded 
as  the  inaugural  concert.  D'Avino  and 
his  band  lived  up  to  all  the  traditions 
nf  their  craft  and  made  the  first  musi- 
cal program  in  the  Garden  a  success. 

The  program  was  well  balanced  and 
Mr.  D  Avino  w-as  generous  with  encores. 
The  soloists.  Tina  Paggi  and  Ferando 
Bertini,   plea.sed   immensely  although 


W  ASH.  ST.  OLYMPIA  AND  FENWAY 
"The  Terror" 

K  trrern  niv«tery  drama,  based  on  the.  pla.v  i 
©t  til  l'  name  b.v  Edk-ar  Wallace:  »eeiiario  by 
f!  (    icf  dire>  led  b.v  Ro.v  Del  Huth.  and 

^  Warner  Brother*  as  their  second 
i.irinre,  with  ihe  lollowmi  cafi: 

,  I  ,ivne   Ma.v  Me.4.voy 

\        1      ry'  ,.        .  .  .  .I.ouise  FaT.cnrta 

Kane.'.'.'  Edward  Kverett  Horion 

mavne  Alec  B  Francis 

(  oiiiiors  ^   MaUuMV  net/. 

Mr.  OSliea  Holmes  Herbert 

Poipv  Marks   Olio  Hoffman 

Swpt:  Hallick  of  Scotland  Yard 

Joseph  \v.  Girard 

Alfred  Katman  '  

Coiton    Frank  Austin 

Edgar  WaUace,  most  prolific  writer  of 
novels  and  short  tales,  and  criminolo- 
gist on  the  side,  is  to  the  British  Isles 
what  Owen  Davis  is  in  this  country  as 
plavwTight.  Mr.  Wallace  also  turns 
his'talents  to  the  stage  in  odd  moments. 
In  cne  such  digression  he  wrote  a  thrill- 
er known  as  "The  Terror"— not  only 
Wrote  it.  but  found  a  producer  that 
was  in  London.  The  play  never  r.^ini> 
to  the.se  shores:  but  Warner  Brothers 
scented  sound  and  talking  po.ssi'oilities 
In  it.  and  "The  Terror,"  on  the  screen. 
Is  the  result.  Already  shown  in  Lon- 
don, the  picture  served  chiefly  to  arouse 
tho  reviewers  to  assertions  that  they 
could  find  no  merits  in  the  voc?.l  cfiorts 


;of  any  of  the  American  performers. 
Only  in  the  voice  of  Mr.  Francis,  an 
English  actor,  as  Dr.  Redmayne,  did 
'they  perceive  any  harmony  or  softness 
.of  tone.  They  held  up  "The  Terror"  in 
its  Warnerized  form  as  an  excellent 
demonstration  that  "the  'talkies'  pro- 
vide a  new^  and  interesting  market  for 
♦ho  fenuine  English -.speaking  actor  and 
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producer  and  playwrignt,. 
.le  voices  came  from  the  screen 
.Washington  Street  Olympla  yes- 
.ay.  this  writer  found  it  ditficult  to 
jscribe  to  the  derogatory  reflections  of 
ne  British  reviewers.    Mr.  Francis  did 
peak  softly.    He  had  to.  to  remain  in 
character.  But  the  other  men.  all  Amer- 
icans as  far  as  we  know,  were  equally 
-nccessful  in  their  diction,  save  possibly 
Mr.  Girard.  as  the  Scotland  Yard  offi- 
cial.   His  booming  voice  fairly  rent  the 
air.    He  would  make  an  ideal  i-ing  an- 
nouncer in  the  world's  greatest  circus. 
It  is  true  that  the  two  women  tn  the 
cast.  Miss  McAvoy  and  Miss  Fazenda, 
were  heard  at  disadvantage.    It  seems 
difficult  to  avoid  a  lisping  effect  with 
feminine  voices. 

In  treating  of  "The  Terror"  this 
phase  is  discussed  first  because  it  is  as 
:i  talking  picture  that  the  piece  has  been 
exploited.  Eliminate  the  shrieks  of 
Olga  and  Mrs.  Elvery  and  the  pif*tiire 
would  be  a  commonplace  film.  Further 
omit  the  creepy  droning  of  the  organ 
in  the  dank  cellar  in  the  old  manor 
house,  the  startling  knockings  at  the 
door  as  various  mysterious  visitors  apply 
for  admittance,  the  groans  and  moans 
of  those  seated  around  the  spirit  table, 
:;nd  "The  Terror"  would  fail  completely 
in  its  intent  as  a  thrilling,  spooky  film. 

The  story  deals  with  the  presence  in 
Dr.  Redmayne's  sanitarium  of  a  myste- 
rious monster  in  cloak  and  cowl  who 
murders  at  will,  yet  escapes  detection 
and  identification.  The  nerves  of  all  in 
I  he  house  are  wracked,  each  suspects 
iii.-;  neighbor.  It  remains  for  Fane,  a 
detective  disguised  as  a  tippling  golfer, 
to  .solve  the  mystery.  Drenching  rain 
in  the  blackness  of  night,  flashes  of 
lightning,  horrible  shadows,  accentuate 
the  tenseness.  A  trained  toad  figures 
frequently.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  grue- 
.some  .sound  effects  or  of  eerie  picturiza- 
tion  is  overlooked.  "The  Terror"  is  ab- 
sorbing entertainment  for  those  who 
like  to  experiment  with  their  nerves. 

W.  E.  G. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

Wilbur  Theatre:  First  performance  in 
Boston  of  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  G.  Martinez  Sierra, 
translated  by  Helen  and  Harley  Gran- 
ville Barker  from  the  Spanish.  Produced 
by  Lee  Shubert. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

THE  KIBST  ACT 

. .  Ethi>I  Barr.TTnoip 
Phylli«  BlakP 
.^mla  Roih>> 
I.on'ir"  rhippenflalp 

 Siifan  Blakp 

. , , ;  Geoi  .Alison 

....  Harr.T  PlimmT 

 Kalph  Roheri« 

Libono  .  .   William  B.  Ma-U 

THE  SECOND  Ar.T 

Sister  Grari,  

Marrarita  Ma-lrline  Relmar 

 ;  '-SCr^v" 

 ; . .  .  Phviii*  siak* 

Th»  Dumb'  f;irl  ^  •  •  Vau  w^  Amati 

Sisipr  rhrislin*  Gertrude  .>Iaitl\n<l 

Sister  Feliciana  I>en<)re  CluPPen'la  « 

Ennaue   •  McKay  Mom« 

THE  THIRD  ACT 

Sister  Gracia   Elhel  Barrymore 

Sister  Dionlgia  

vniTparia   Jane  Townelpy 

l.inocent; .Georirie  ^rew  Mendum 

r„Tt;^*a ^'"raTa^CaTe! 

Fplioe   Elifha  rook.  Jr. 

,  nan  de  Dioi  J-  ■"'^^J-'^^f^S",'; 

rnlifaiDO   Raliih  Robert* 

V?c  or   Bernard  Mai 

n' mon  -Lf^Mt  Orleans 

AiXnsi  iviward  Teen, 

j^j,   Lionel  Dante 

A  young  Spanish  woman,  well  born 
of  parents  in  more  than  comforUble 
circumstances,  thought  it  her  duty  to 
help  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  un- 
■  fortunate.  She  joined  the  order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  The  sisters  of  this 
order  take  their  vows  year  by  year.  They 
may  renew  them  or  not.  They  are  not 
nuns.  _  .  . 

Sister  Gracia  CMLss  Barrymore)  Is 
first  seen  in  an  asylum  for  poor  old 
men.  There  Is  a  wild-eyed  radical,  w-ho 
prides  himself  on  being  an  atheist. 
He  U  a  wind-bag  who  ^Is  drunk  when- 


.  .Cecil*  Sherman 
Brownie  Peebles 
Edith  Pipe'- 
Mark  Daniel 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMPIA 

'  "Cnught  in  the  Fog" 

A  screen  romed.»  written  Kt  .Jerome  Kin«r- 
■ilnn.   with  scenario  b.v  Charlen  R.  Condon: 
•■lirecled    by    Howard    Bietherton    and  pre- 
I  sented  by  Warner  Bro>.  with  the  lollowinsr 
fast: 

.taiie  Reitan   Ma."  MoAvoy 

Ro!)    Conrad  Nacrel 

nntcciive  Kraiisschmidt    Mack  Swain 

■  Silk  Shirt  Harry"    Charles  Gerrard 

1  Mrs.   Voisiii    Ruth  Cherrinirton 

Dr.  Vnisin     .   Emil  Chaiilard 

Dclcctivo  MacDonalil    Hiich  Herbert 

Although  Its  makers  call  it  a  com- 
edy, "Caught  In  the  Fog"  frequently 
becomes  farcical.    This  holds  particu- 
larly in  the  scenes  in  which  two  dumb 
detectives  figure,  and  In  the  last  half 
of  the  film  they  are  much  in  the  lime-; 
'111.    However,  comedy  or  farce,  the 
c  is  good  fun,  honestly  played.  A 
111  .uriously  appointed  houseboat  off  a 
Florida  coast  resort  is  the  scene  of  the 
action.    A  valuable  .string  of  pearls  Ls 
iic  central  figure,  sought,  handled  and 
:;led  by  a  half  dozen  eager  hands, 
illc  Shirt  Harry"  and  Jane  Regan 
.siart  the  story  when  they  climb  through 
a  window  of  the  houseboat  one  foggy 
night.    Harry  is  old  at  the  game  but  it 
is  .lane's  first  adventure  in  crime.  Then 
come  an  odd  couple  calling  themselves 
Dr,   and  Mrs.   Voisin,   friends  of  the 
Pol  Ions,  owners  of  the  houseboat.  In 
I  he  offing  lurks  a  young  man  who  hap- 
pens to  be  Bob  Pel  ton,  but  he  doesn't 
tell  anyone  that  until  the  end.  After 
hp   has   removed   the   Jewels   from  a 
secret  panel  in  the  wall  Jane,  thinking 
he  is  a  fellow  crook,  holds  him  up.  but 
promises  to  .split  50-50  with  him  if  they 
cet,  away. 

Then    enter    the    farceurs.  Messrs. 
Swain  and  Herbert,  a-s  the  obtuse  de- 
tectives.  Known  to  each  other  as  "Gum 
Shoes"  and  "Eagle  Eye,"  they  delight 
to  recount  their  past  exploits  to  any 
wlio  will  listen.    As  five  interested  per- 
il'; strive  to  outwit  one  another,  and 
the  pearls  pass  from  hand  bag  to 
v.iso.  to  an  imitation  book,  to  this  and 
that  coat  pocket,  these  two  master  crim- 
inologists proceed  to  drink  and  gorge 
I  and  sleep  and  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous.    Of  course   the  show-down  ar- 
rives the  next  morning  when  the  fog 
I  clears.   A  harbor  in.spcctor  enters,  spots 
'  Harry  and  the  Voisins  as  old  offenders 
-  and  sends  them  ashore  as  prisoners.  It 
requires  the  added  presence  of  Mrs. 
Pelton,  however,  to  clarify  the  air  as 
f:ir  as  Bob  is  concerned.    He  was  there 
1(1  Kiiard  the  pearls.    As  for  Jane,  .she 
penitent   five   minutes   after  she 
iirded  the  boat,  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Hon  arrived  was  ready  to  admit  that 
11-  liked  Bob.  and  wouldn't  dabble  in 
line  any  more.   The  picture  never  did 
i  ll  how  she  got  into  it  in  the  fir.st 
|)lacc.    She  seemed  such  a  nice  little 
Kirl,  too. 

The  picture  has  a  few  talking  se- 
quences, In  which  Mr.  Swain  alone  was 
heard    without    distress.     Mr.  Nagel 
fooled  the  audience  in  the  last  one. 
Alone  with  Jane,  and  apparently  about 
lo  stace   the  customary   "clinch,"  he 
f;\cos  outward  and  drawls,  "And  that 
i;;  all  there  is  to  the  story."    Nor  does 
lie  unbeiid.  as  ttie  .screen  darkens 
McA\oy's  upturned  features.  A 
(li:  nppointment  to  the  sentinic 
piescnl . 


lever  he  ha«  leave  to  go  out  the 
asylum.  There  is  his  companion  Gabriel 
'  with  whom  he  quarrels.   The  two  abuse 
the  sisters,  grumble  at  their  lack  of 
liberty.     Sister  Gracia's  parents  visit 
her.      The  mother,  shocked  by  her 
daughter's  conduct— whim  she  calls  ii 
—begs  her  to  return  home 
,    In  the  next  act  Sister  Gracia  Is  29. 
She  iR  in  a  maternity  house  a  home  for 
1  unwedded  mothers  with  their  babies  and 
I  for  foundlings  left  at  the  door  The 
women,  young  and  old.  have  «ch  th*!': 
.story  to  tell,  and  here  t';^^''^*'!'*^^'' 
while  the  characters  are  '""'■''^"VS 
I  is  delected  inveighing  through  them, 
'whether  they  are  heartbroken  and  des- 
perate, or  brazen  and  cynical,  against 
the  sensuality,  the  .selHshnes-s.  the  heart- 
lessness  of  men.   Although  there  1*  h"e 
no  action,  there  is  drama  in  the  dlHer- 
ent  recitals;  drama  and  even  comedy. 
Was  Sister  Gracia  overcome  by  ine 
sight  of  motherhood?     Had  -she  sup- 
Dressed  desires?  The  doctor  declares  his 
love  to  her,  would  have  her,  tired  and 
nervous,  leave  the  asylum  as  his  wife. 
She  is  sorely  templed,  but  she  ha.s  made 
a  vow.  and  she  prays  the  Lord  for  aid 
In  her  rejection  of  so-called  earthy 
happiness.  .  . 

She  Is  70  when  the  curt«ln  rises  on 
an  orphanage;  old,  bent,  but  with  the 
authority  of  wisdom.  The  children  com- 
plain, and  with  reason,  of  their  food. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  budding  anar- 1^ 
chlsts.    A  fiery  youngster  incites  themr 
to  rebellion.   He  would  lead  them  where 
they  could  find  food  fit  to  eat  by  rob- 
bery, even  murder,  the  hot-head.  He 
like  old  Trajano  in  the  first  act.  de 
i  Clares  there  Is  no  God.    Sister  Gracia 
reasons  with  the  rebels,  admits  the  in 
justice  of  the  world,  calls  upon  them 
to  right  the  wrong  when  they  are  men. 
God  does  i)ot  smile  on  Injustice.    It  is 
for  these  boys  to  establish  his  kingdom 
on  earth. 

There  are  episodes  in  each  act  that 
break  the  monotony  of  asyUmr  life— 
the  amusing  tirades  of  Trajano,  the 
simplicity  of  the  negro  Liborio  from 
Cuba,  the  entrance  in  the  third  act  of 
the  foundling  who  has  found  fame  and 
promise  of  fortune  In  the  bull-ring. 
While  the  play  might  be  called  "Three 
Scenes,"  there  is  a  continuity  of  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  Sister  Gracia: 
there  Is  a  constant  development  of  her 
character  which  reaches  the  climax  In 
her  eloquent  appeal  to  the  young  or- 
phans. 

Miss  Barrymore's  portrayal  of  Si^i 
Oracla  did  not  ring  true  until  the  tir 
act.    Neither  by  manner  of  speech.  • 
significance  of  action  did  she  put  be! 
the  audience  the  woman  who  had  c«' 
secrated  herself  to  a  life  of  self-denl.U 
and  charitable  works.   No  inner  light  of 
devotion   and  compassion  illiuninatcd 
her  face.   She  might  have  been  playing 
in  a  drawing  room  comedy.    And  in  the 
second  act  where  she  felt  the  force  of 
earthly  love  but  stifled  pa.sslon— the 
scene  played  with  quiet  intensity  by  her 
— here  she  was  as  In  a  dram.a  of  draw- 
Ingroom  life.      It  was  another  Miss 
Barrymore  In  the  scene  with  the  boy 
anarchists.   Here  her  voice  was  without 
the  taint    of   Insincerity.      Here  she 
spoke  as  a  holy  woman  whose  ■ 
kindled  by  reii£ious  fire.  ' 
fevvrnt,  sneak'Mi;  as  one  ' 


The  company  Is  an  excellent  rae.  Th" 
women,  the  sisters  or  the  betrayed 
;he  penitent  or  the  hardened,  the  an- 
archist* young  or  old,  the  children 
dreaming  of  life  ouUide  the  orphanage 
or  quarrelling  at  table— aU  were  vivid 
and  natural  in  portrayal;  nor 
soon  forget  the  magnificent  blow-hard 
Trajano  as  played  by  Mr.  PUmmer.  The 
play  was  well  mounted.  There  was  a 
very  large  audience^  

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"Madame  Butterfly" 

The  ca«t  wa»  a»  followi 

Cho-Cho-San  

Snr.uki  

Kate  Pirikerlon'.  

Sharpleil...  Chai  ies  'Hedlev 

Pi"kerton   Erie  Renw,.  '. 

Con,mi«ioner  ^.Ij^^s'^u'. 

 '.•  •  •.■.'.".  . Raymond  O  Brier 

Goro   vrank  "=1  Ler"' 

Conductor  t  raniv  .  i. 

The  American  Opera  Company  opened 
it5  second  season  in  Boston  with  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  ''Madarne  But- 
terfly" last  night.  A  large  and  very 
brilliant  audience  was  in  attendance. 

Unusually  beautiful  settings  ana 
lighting,  fine  acting  and  good  singing, 
made  this  an  opening  to  be  remembered 
for  much  more  than  It^  being  oPfja  in 
the  language  of  the  audience.  "^5"; 
"opera  In  the  language  of  the  audience 
it  purely  was  in  truth,  for  the  singers 
all  brought  excellent  diction  to  the  in- 
telligent and  skillfully  arranged  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  libretto  by  R.  H, 

^'irTthe  usual  production  of  the  opera, 
it  is  customary  for  Butterfly  to  war 
and  watch  for  her  absent  lover  by  ^ 
large  window  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
much  of  the  poignancy  of  her  acting 
is  then  lost,  for  she  is  far  from  the 
audience,  and  with  her  back  to  them. 
Last  nights  performance  was  staged  'o 
that  the  audience  was  just  outside  that 
window,  where  it  could  .see  all  Butter- 
fly's tremulous  gestures  of  longing  to- 
ward the  too  long  empty  harbor. 

The  whole  stage  was  compressed  :: 
a  small  Japanese  house,  charming  .. 
its  simplicity.  This  was  a  welcome 
change  from  the  cavernous  stage  nung 
With  shop-worn  foliage,  which  is  often 
made  to  pretend  to  be  Japanese  In  the 
old-Ume  stagings  of  "Butterfly."  Be«u- 
tiful  hghtlng  eflects  were  obtained,  es- 
pecially at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  and 
at  the  end  of  the  flrst  .scene  of  Ihe 
second  act,  where  Butterflvs  patient 
little  figure  is  .seen  in  silhoudte  agautft 
the  pale  gauze  of  the  .screened  window. 

Miss  Ceeile  Sherman  made  a  dMnty 
and  appealing  Butterfly.  She  acted  with 
naive  charm  and  feeling,  and  she  U»ea 
her  small  sweet  voice  with  ease  and 
surety.  '  ,  .  . 

Charles  Hedlev.  as  Pinkriion.  acted 
and  sang  with  rare  intelligence.  A 
good  presence,  a  ringing  robust  tenor, 
and  a  glit  of  tharacteruallon  Aia  ms. 
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John  Marvin.   .  . 

him  and  ;he  sheriff,  acted  b 
Junior,  was  amusing.  In  acting  and 
.  presslon,  Jessamine  Newcombe  was 
i  gullible  Mrs.  Jones.    Her  psrt  co^..a 
'■  have  been  much  more  forceful  had  her 
I  costume  carried  out  more  impressively 
'  the  idea  of  a  struggle  for  existence  in  a 
i  rural  community.    The  members  of  the 
companv  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
fine  presentation  of  this  splendid  com- 
edy.  The  audience  displayed  sp«mt«B«- 
ous  and  hearty  appreciation.    T.  A.  B. 

BURLESQUE 

GA"rETY  THEATRE— "Jan  Time  Re^  U 
■me  "  the  current  burlesque  show  at  the  ■ 
Gayety  Theatre,  has  as  principal  enter- 
tainers Kitty  Madison,  singing  and 
dancing  soubrette;  Harry  Evanson.  a 
"boob"  comedian:  Prank  McKay.  Lew 
Harris,  George  Rehn.  Midgy  Brandon. 
Babe  Abbott  and  Etna  Moore.  Holub's 
Gayety  Jazz  orchestra  is  a  fixture  here 
adding  greatly  to  the  satisfying  stage 
performance. 

OLD  HOWARD  —  Terealna  and  ha 
Radium  Queens."  a  .stageful  of  youth, 
animation  and  comicality,  are  at  the. 
Old  Howard  this  week.    Bert  Rose  has  I, 
the  leading  comedy  role,  and  others  m  , 
the    company    roster    include  Cassie 
Fields,  Marie  Collins  and  Ina  Thomas 
as  featured  singers  and  dancers;  Sidney 
Field  and  Billy  McCoy,  for  low  comed>-. 
The  vaudeviUe  program  Is  topped  by  the 
five  De  Cardos.  acrobats;  Brown  and 
P  .„  ■  , .,        — edians,  and  Shapiro 
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""TSfWONT— "Blackblrt*." 

■  Kinrdora 
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Verv  good  singing  and  acUng  were 
done  by  Brownie  Peebles  as  Su  Zukl 
and  Mark  Daniels  as  Sharpleas.  Tne 
Sailer  parts  were  all  well  taken,  and 
the  whole  cast  showed  that  it  had  been 
well-schooled  in  gesture  and  deporl- 

"tSs  whole-hearted  applause  of  the 
audience  went  to  the  principal  singers 
and  the  conductor.  Frank  St.  Leger,  to 
whom  Is  due  much  credit  for  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  orchestra  as  well  »» 
'  icers  A  sonorous  tone,  un- 
vat  solid,  supported  the  singers 
ii  and  a  live  and  f'.uent 
il.yilim  kept  up  the  tempo  of  the  aet- 
inr  to  the  end.  _ 
The  opera  tonight  will  be  Gounod  • 
Faust."  with  KUllkeilv.  Neudall, 
Houston  and  Hall  in  the  pnncipal  roles. 

C  o. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 

"Lightnin' " 

K  ,  onie<ly  that  t.kef  rlaco  on  lh»  .>^">" 
.-      1  .iliJoriii*  and   Ni-vi^.     •(  .•-  .  Py 
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MAKiUA  ATTWOOD 
Martha  Attwood.  soprano,  sang  th: 
program  Ust  night  In  Jordar  *-V'- 
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••|™^(!?hous^  ^er  ear  U  fo^lr^ 

V-       ...  V.-.-    .  .lef 


she  mu-: 
tempo;  :ir:. 


.:idisposl 


■  per   

.ill  JooM. 


iwnoeiui. 


.Jat-'n'' 
.".'.'.1 


PeierH  I'ei'' .>    \*  illia"'" 

Lightnin  "  with  all  Its  dellchtful 
mor.  lis  vivacloiLs  rcr  "  ■ 

;;;esilou   of  miitrimi'i 
i;^iio,  it-*  quc>tionable  l- ^  : 
lugs  and  its  homely  little  louiiua  i  . 
genuine  xatleciion,  is  back  in  town.  1 
I  has  lost  not  a  line  of  its  former  n  i 
ment  siiue  tVank  Bacon  .so  eni: 
Ingly  introduced  Lightnin'  Pill  J>' 
Boston  audience.';  The  1  ' 
ihe  st«se.  seeking  her  c1 
'  '.nvltes  her  listeners  to 
j  her  announcement  that  mu-  ai 
,  dancing  partner  were  married  Ir; 
I  after—  'weU,  it  had  rained  aU  the  ^  ,  . 
'  in  Peoria."  ...  ,., 

I    Lightnin'  himself,  with  hU  slow,  blun- 
dering, Qujaaical  solemnity,  portrays  a 
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.  -d  ;:\  f.'icial  play; 
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musical'Tngc  ^  ii,,  of  fh'-  '-'''^'-'•^'^If^^ 
graced  the  frog's  wedding;  Miss  Wyr 
herself  sang  those  (""les  no  Mi 

A  lovelv  voice  she  has  at  her  com- 
mand, a  lyric  soprano  .^"m  in  color^ 
rfvrshinclv  free  from  sharp  eag^^.  in 
rars  she  must  have  done 
It  technical  work,  to  M- 
,    „  ,      ii  control  so  easy  and  ade- 
quate, so  neat  an  atteck,  a  legato  ao 
velvety  smooth.   . 

In  her  choice  of  an  accompanist. 
^■  ^iirt  Ross,  Miss  Attwood  gave  further 
.  '  dence  of  her  Intelligence,  one  who 
thou"h  an  excellent  musician  and  a 
pianist  of  rare  skill,  still  rested  content 
with  being  an  accompanist;  he  ran  no 
tilt,  for  honors,  with  the  singer. 

An  interesting  program  well  Pjayca 
land  sung— may  we  have  more  of  tne 

1  .pmr-  ,  R.  R-  G. 


cieaa  black- 
night  and 
funeral. 


-.stood  at  tiie  house-door 
day  till  the  day  of  the 


The  Whiffens  first  played  In  New 
Vurk,  at  Wood's  Museum.    The  whole 
,  company  wa,5  paid  $300  a  week.  The 
:  opening    bill    comprised  Offenbach's 
j  '  Marriage  by  Ijanterns"  and  "Lischen 
i  and  fYitzchen."    The  theatre  opened 
at  U  A.  M.  with  living  curiosities:  the 
inal  Siamese  Twins.  Sophia  Ganz, 
dv.arf,  and  Gen.  Grant,  Jr.  The 
:tr;cal  performances  began  at  2  P.  M. 
I  an  inaugural  address  by  P.  T. 
B:  :  num.  (It  was  there,  and  in  that  year 
that  in  a  school  nearby  we  saw  Lydia 
Thompson  and  her  British  Blondes  en- 
tpring    the    museum.     Mrs.  WhlfEen 
f  ought  Lydia  a  charming  actress,  "the 
y  -rger  Dumas  once  wrote  a  play  for 
her,"    Which  one?j 


WTicn  Mrs.  Thomas  Wliiflen  and  her 
hn-sband  returned  in  sore  distress  to 
New  York,  after  wanderings  in  this 
country,  shabbily  dressed,  mourning  the 
death  of  their  first  bom,  Mary  Blanche, 
with  twenty-five  dollars  In  hand  and 
out  of  work,  the  husband  asked  his  wife 
to  give  up  the  stage  and  let  him  earn 
the  living.  "No,  Tom,"  was  her  reply. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  laid  away  on  the 
shelf.  I  want  to  keep  on  working  in  the  . 
theatre." 

ng  Off  the  Shelf"  Is  approprl- 
1  itle  of  Mrs.  Whiffen's  memolni 
by  E,  P.  Diitfnn      Co.  The 

\>'y  I.    II  1..   mitny   iV  ,   but  no 

liid  V.    It  v.;i';  ml  le  Whlf- 

friis  iii.st  saw  New  \  ..  ,  .a  "  died  In 
1837.  Mrs.  Whilleii  m  \'sii  is  still  on 
111'-  stage,  nor  does  .she  lag  there  super- 
iluiju>:.  .She  is  called  "t(v  v,  ■  i  old 
Lady  '.f  Hit-  Stage."  Tin  iza- 
tion,  Mitrndcd  to  be  com,  Is 
I  liable  to  her  naiuic  iii,d  bcr 

U  "The  Lovable  Old  Lady  of 
1  '   .       "    The  sweetness  of  Itt  na- 
tuie,  iicr  good  sense,  her  appre( 
humor,  are  all  made  clear  by 

plici'-  >■   '  ■   ■■■  >•  :■ 

ilv(  :atlon  of 

iiri  I  yard;  no- 

where does  sat)  piai.e  litrstll.  SheletTCt 
that  for  her  countless  admirers. 


There  were  no  cars  then  on  Broad- 
way. Squatters  were  beyond  Twenty- 
third  street;  Forty-second  street  was 
practically  in  the  country.  Cows  were 
driven  on  Fifth  avenue  to  pasture. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  about  Lln- 
gard  and  his  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished wife,  with  whom  the  Whlfiens 
were  associated.  In  Boston  the  Whif- 
fens played  at  the  Adelphl  in  repertoh-e 
untU  that  theatre  was  burned  They 
boarded  at  Mrs.  Fisher's.  William  War- 
ren was  received  In  society,  "a  rjac 
thing  for  en  actor  In  those  days  ." 
■When  Mrs.  Llngard  would  read  roman- 
tic poetry  to  her  husband,  he  would  in- 
terrupt: "Yes.  AUie,  one  night  stand.-; 
all  next  season  for  me.  I  can  get  more 
money  out  of  them."  Fay  Templeton. 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  was  singing 
songs  In  entr'actes  when  the  Whiffens 
Joined  John  Templeton 's  company: 
"Honest  John"  so-called  because  "he 
was  one  of  the  few  managers  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  pay  his  actors." 


'diamond  \ji>-i-'o:"  beside  the  simple 
production  in  1878.  The  latter  so  real 
teind  beautiful;  the  revival  "counterfeit 
and  vulgar." 

'  At  the  end  of  the  book  she  talks 
wisely  to  young  women  who  wish  to  go 
on  the  stage.  "What  about  your  mar- 
ried life,  Mrs.  Whiffen?" 

"Tom  and  I  had  29  years  of  happy 
married  life,  and  that  is  why  all  these 
divorces  you  read  about  in  the  pro- 

^  fpEsion  nowadays  seem  so  unnecessary 

^  to  me," 

LUELLA  MELIUS 

Luella  Melius,  soprano,  sang  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall,  assisted  by  Koy  Under- 
wood, piano:  George  Laurent,  f!ute.  and 
Jean  Devergie,  cboe.  This  was  her  pro- 
gram:   

Et    incamatus  est,  C  Minor  Mass 
(with  flute  and  oboe),  Mozart;  MOrid- 
nactit:    Schumann;    Die  ■  Forellc-  Der 
Jungjling  au  der  Quelle,  Scht*;rt:  fir ; 
i.n's,    Wolf;    Aria — ■Dinorah,'"  Meyer- 
(Tpr;  Mandolines  et  Guitarfes,  Grovlei;  ■ 
Comment  disaient-ils.  Liszt;  Pilles  de 
Csdiz,  Dellbes;  'Vesper  HLvmn.  Old  Eng- 
lish; Rain  Drops.  Wolfarth-Gville:  Sym- 
phony in  Yrllo'v.  Griffes;  The  Wren,  ar-  ■ 
r^need  by  Benedict. 

Before   touc'-.ing  on   less  important 
pnmts  let  us  make  bold  .to  set  down  the 
opinion  that  Mme.  Melius  IS  blessed 
^vith  one  of  the  loveliest  voices  of  her 
day.   One  exquisite  tone,  last  night,  she- 
emitted  alter  another,  tones  pure  like  ; 
white  gold,  soft  like  white  silk  velvet. 
Oftrner,  however,  than  when  she  sane 
in  Boston  before,  she  brightened  her 
tones  till  they  acquired  briiliancy.  and 
sometimes,  by  means  of  management 
extremely  able,  sh'e  lent  them  an  opufenf 
r:c^-iness  of  timbre.  ' 
,    This  amazingly  beautiful  vqice  Is  en- 
idowed  with  even  more  than  the  usual  ' 
nimblencss  of  a  voice  of  its  silvery,  agile 
tvpe.  With  It  Mme.  Melius  can  do  what 
5he  will.    She  trills,  when  she  does  her 
best,    with    an    evenness    not  often 


.■ht  out  his  own 
^idalene"  (from 
,1  critic  wroto- 


She  admits,  as  she  writes  In  her  cab- 
in far  up  In  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
of  Virginia,  that  she's  a  Uttle  old- 
fashioned:  "I  do  not  own  a  radio,  and 
I  do  not  smoke  cigarettes,  and  I  still 
wear  my  funny  old  bonnet." 

Si,.'  "1.:  .ii  ;i  iiMi-irtii  fimlly,  the 
I  Louisa, 

to  the 
with 
by 

iir 
.aw 
sic 
,  iiUd 
went  with 
to  a  school 
■■  '       '  hey 
lien 
i  U 

;  pianist. 
:.ess,  es- 

1  ,  .  ,  of  the 

iiuiui.s  wliicli  1  have  to  tills  day,  inter- 
fered with  my  public  performances  as  a 
manist."  She  then  thought  of  the 
.sftigc.  Aunt  Louisa  exclaimed:  "You 
an  artress','    'Wliv.  you  wouldn't  even ' 

.say  'boo'  i     '  '   

I  savs  that 

night.  "I  u:   , 

fright  as  I  Kluiid  lu  the  wm^is  tCaituig 
to  hear  my  cue." 


1    When  I 

version  f 
iWllkie  r 

"M:r  . 

Ith.- 
I  holy 

Iplay  Jcurlul  !■ ;  t  ir..il:..ii  o;  \\:;.,  a 

lit  is  compounded  ni;i;!-.t  not  pre.  i-  of  the 
Inlcest."  Mr.t.  Wh;ffen  adds  -Iniagini' 
llhat  title  compared  with  titles  of  today 

I — 'Tlip  Di ni'-Vlrgm,'  'Sev  '  'P  r 'nr  B<>d- 
nx.:  •ti,'  etc." 

to  If  of  the  i 

hrr  ■  uiey  embaii..   ,u  ..i;  a.  a 

their   bad    taste.    "The   truth   of  an 

[  O'Nell  play  I  accept,  but  not  the  bad 
taste  of  a  nasty  t>edroom  farce.  I  ha\f 
too  much  respect  for  the  tradltionji  of 
the  theatre  and  too  much  respect  for 
the  audience  that  comes  to  see  me.  And 

I  above  all  else,  too  much  respect  for  my- 
self and  for  my  reputation. " 


.-!'..    (J  1 1 1  r  1  .5    ,11  i 

I  enjoyed  claret  and 
Mi  s    whlffrn  rrlu-  ■ 


In  those  years  no  young  English  girl 
[  ever  ventured  out  without  a  chaperon. 
The  bills  at  the  theatre  provided  enter- 
tainment from  7:30  c^clock  to  nearly 
I  midnight.  Mrs.  Whlflen  made  her  debut 
In  a  imrlrsque,  "Prince  Amabel,"  as  a 
fairy.  ■  :  30  shillings  a  week.  In 

the  (  1  it  engagement  she  took 

till'  '  ut  and  sang  In  a  light 

lie  Grim"  ("Prince  Amab.  : 
Brough,  "Castle  Grim"  i 
1.     .1.    This  was  at  the  Royalu 
'llieauc  in  1865.    Blanche  did  not  play 
.IS  Mrs.  Whlflen.  even  after  her  mar- 
r        ■  "  slie  Joined  the  Madison  Squa; 

;)i'.ny  in  New  York.  Tout: 
^;li.sh  provinces  she  was  gir.l 
I  ol  a  .sijoonerism.    Her  line  in  an  opeia 
was  "the  robbers  entered  mto  a  dim 
I  cavern."   She  said  "the  robbers  entered 
cim   davern."     The  audience  and 
I  actors  laughed.   Blanche  corrected  her- 
self by  saying:    "No,  no,  I  mean  the 
I  robbers  entered  into  a  dam  clvem." 

The  Whiffens.  before  they  came 
this  country,  knew  Dickens  well.  "Ton 
Insisted  that  Dickens  was  a  "mild 
drinker.'"  There  was  gossip  about  his 
f  1  1  nni  i.  s,  "It  was  pretty  gener- 
liat  Mrs.  Dlc'nens  was 
I'  a.s.    Tom  often  told  me 

th.it.  kou.^  s  god-daughter  was  one  ol 
the  causes  of  Jealousy." 


She  has  played  from  New  Orleans  to 
towns  In  Maine  (when  the  theatre  were 
lighted  by  kerosenej;  from  Boston  to 
San  I  where  she  enjoyed  eating 

»t  I  Dog.  now  no  more.  There 

*re  n  naming  accounts  of  her 

tours  and  the  sUge  folk  she  met.  Heme 
Uught  her  all  the  older  actreiwes'  busi- 
ness, and  dwelt  on  Lucille  Western's 
Nancy  In  "Oliver  Twist."  Brigham 
Yoiin?  seemed  to  her  a  pompous,  im- 
';'.:s  hands  were  shaky 
'.  a  sick  man.  Lotta.  I 

Whiffens  friend, 
sette  "  Her  "limbs  '  , 
11 !     Do  jrou  mean 
•  ,  ely,  but  shown  "in  a 

coy  way." 

M.iry  Anderson  In  "77  had  "bad  taste 

In  el.ithes."  She  chewed  gum,  to  soothe 
!i'  '>-it.  she  said,  and  a.s  Rosalind  or 
■  I  1  i  '  would  stick  gum  on  the  side  of  a 
tree  in  Arden  or  a  hall  in  Verona  be- | 
fore  she  went  on  the  stage  "to  amaze 
her  audience  with  her  matchless  face 
and  magnetic  voice."  Mudjeslca's  voice 
was  not  loud,  but  rich  and  full.  She 
'   Mary  Anderson. 


i]  equalled.   She  runs  .scales  of  exemplary 
»J  neatness;  even  chromatics  she  can  con- r 
trive.  stnctlv.  too.  in  tune.   Smart  feats 
of  .slaccatn  she  has  at  her  call. 

From   the   technical   point   6f  view. 
Mme.  Melius  has  a  command  of  bravura' 
truly  remarkable.    If  .she  had  rhj-thmic 
resource  to  quicken  it  with,  she  would 
be  a  Rreat  singer  of  florid  music  indeed. 

Even  without  this  final  touch  of  bril- 
liancy that  turns   coloratura  singing  j 
rirrtrlfvlng.    Mme.  Melius    gave  great 
>     -  by  her  singing  of  Dinorah'< 
-ong.  still  more  by  her  perform - 
Benedict'.s  '  Wren."  .so  smooth:; 
siie   .mg  Ihem,  with  tone  -so  lovely. 

Mii.sLcally.  too,  she  sang  them.    So  . 
1  Uie    did    her    .songs,    for    the    most  I 
!i.irt.  though  her  voice  Is  not  of  the, 
•.-vMire  that  lends  Itself  easily  to  ex-  , 
V  js    Songs  of  brightness, 
t  of.  tho.se  by  Orovle?,.  ) 

Bi.t  «iiy  bother  with  songs?    Mme.  I 
M.'lius  .shines  in  arias  demandinc  color- 
ni  lira,  smoothness,  absolute  evenness  of] 
beautiful  tone.    In  programs  of  airs  of 
I  -he  sort — dozens  of  airs  there  are  we 
ne\  er  hear— Mme.  Melius  would  rejoice  [ 
n  a  field  all  her  own.    Why  not  make! 
Ill''  mast  of  it? 
Her  a.v;lstant,s  helped  her  well  la.st' 
!  niaht.    A  large  audience  showed  satis-! 
I  faction,  K-      G.  I 


of  joy  and  a  t  i  im.^.y  archness,  with  now 
and  then,  a  flash  of  grace  from  the  .sup- 
ple body  as  the  peasant  girl  forgets  her 
self-consciousness.  Gra<^  in-  the  a  wk- 
■ward  steps,  a  fascina'tihg  ga'ucberie;  a 
gargoyle  in  a  ijathedral,  a  puppy  seri- 
ously pursuing  a  shadow. 

Then  comes  a  tanfeb!  w>ith  thV  tartgo ' 
steps  each  a  Uttle  bit  better  done  than- 
any  other  tango  step,  and-  a  gypsy  dance 
In  a  white,  clinging  dress,  -syith  ruffles 
flowing  from  her  knees  into  a  train 
sinning  hair  bound  with  magenta  and 
v.'hite,  shawl  of  magenta,  body;  of  en- 
chantment, castanets  .seductive^ .  afire, 
-she  has  the  animal  allure.'  the  irresisfi- 
ble  vitality  of  the  most  fascinating' 
Carmen  that  has  ever  lived. 

"La  Corrida"  is  her  last  dance— the 
impressions  of  a  bull  fight— and  here 
you  live  with  La  Argentina.  I'orgetting 
how' she  does  it,  the  puzzlhig  simplicity 
(Of  her  motions,  the  miraculous  balance 
of  her  body,  you  are  simply  a  lovely 
Spanish  lady  exhibiting  herself  in  all 
the  pride  of  her  beauty  in  the  audience 
at  the  bull-ring.  Music,  admiration,  ex- 
citement, picadors  on  horses,  bande- 
rillos  with  their  ,  bright-ribboned  darts 
black  eyes  meeting  homage  from  behind 
a  fan.  Then  the  matador,  feint,  leap 
aside,  thrust,  wavjng  cloaks,  thrust 
agam,  in  a  wild  whirl  of  cries  and  ex- 
citement she  is  gone. 

She  is  too  much  to  graps  In  one 
evening.  She  should  return  every  Sat- 
urday night,  like  a  symphony  concert, 
so  that  little  by  little  the  nuances  of 
her  art  could  be  studied.  Where  other 
dancers  whirl,  she  drops  into'  immo- 
bility, she  is  impossible  to  anticipate, 
she  knows  the  value  of  restraint  and 
the  charm  of  the  haphazard. 

She  is  too  much  to  grasp  in  '  one 
applauded  with  passion,  considering  the 
extremely  well-bred  quality  of  the  audi- 
ence, assembled  by  La  Argentina  -  and 
'the  Junior  League.  Everyone  tvas  there 
,and  everyone  loved  Argentina,  and  the 
Junior  League  made  money  to  -buy 
nurses  for  sick  babies  and  social  centres 
for  immigrant  -women  and  things  like 
that.  .  R.  E.  N.  A. 


(-null  .T-ii'tl  cr. 
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.-<i. 


Death  was  made  singularly  depressing 

In  the  England  of  the  '.''lOs.   Men  wound 
'lands  arour  ;,'h  hats, 

horses  v  plumes' 


»:   Hid  experience 

d  ilie  depths  of  Shake- 
leroine  (Juliet)."  Mans- 
.^entially    a  sensational 
actor,  relying  oa  startling  effects  to  put 
him  over"    There  Ls  the  memory  of: 
'  c  iyvan.  w  lio  was  awarded  a  I 

Mr  as  the  most  popular  act- | 
■  t  day.    Would  audiences  to- j 
n.iy  ro.u  at  Hoyt's  pieces?    "I  supfwse 
the  slap-sUck  movie  has  taken  the  place 
of  broad  stage  comedy."    Oscar  Wilde 
wrote  to  her  that  Americans  didn't  want 
to  hear  him.  but  to  look  at  him.  so  he 
felt  like  a  nice  fat  Persian  kitten  at  a 
cat-show.    There  was  Mary  Mannering. 
a  charming  girl,  a  glorious  vision  In 
iwney."      Henry     Miller,  John 
.  Annie  Russell,  Crane,  Maiu-ice 
|J      more,    Alexander    Salvinl,  Clara 
Morris.  EfHe  Shannon.  Louise  Dillon 
Herbert  Kelcey,  Clyde  Fitch— "never 
'wearing  the  same  suit  twice,  it  seemed 
to  me,  smoking  gold-tipped  cigarettes"; 
the    ill-fated    Clara    Bloodgood  —  the 
>haiv\s  aiise! 
.^^  -Mrs.  Whiffen  was  the  first  Little 
yi  In  New  York,  she  found  the 
>  '  revival  of  "Pinafore"  at 
y  Theatre  "a  great.  Kliii-ering 


j  SYMPHONY  HALL 

!    La  Argentina  in  a  recital  of  SpanLsh 
'  ,  dances.  ,,  . 

The  bare  stage  of  S>'mphony  hall  Is 
iieht -flooded.  Curtained  at  back  and 
<;ides  in  dull  drab,  it  looks  bleak,  crude. 
The  pianist  on  the  left  plays  a  rippling 
Spanish  dance  melody.  Suddenly,  from 
the  right,  a  brilliant  figure  matenaUzes. 
swavs  backward,  castanets  clicking 
softiv  hangs  poi-sed  a  second,  then  with 
a  swift  fluent  motion  brings  her  body 
forward  into  the  rhytlim  ot  the  dance 
La  ArEcntina,  lacquered  black  hair, 
cozening  black  eyes,  wide  flashing  smile, 
long  bodv,  slender  arms  and  legs.  She 
1  wears  a  "  costume  of  blue  velvet,  with 
The  snug  bodice  and  billowing  skirts  of 
the  Spanish  dancer.  .      .   ,  . 

Hers  is  an  art  so  refined,  .so  perfected 
-.'Ithat  it  is  hard  to  grasp  all  at  once. 
She  drift."?  about  the  stage  casually,  air 
I     most  nonchalantly,  slipping  from  dance 

!  ktep  and  gesture  into  a  sudden  immobil-  \- 
I  ity.  floating  off  again,  easily,  her  casta- 
nrt,«  like  voices  following,  the  theme  of  . 
the  music.    There  is  an  intellectual  ef-  ; 
fori  in  witching  her.  like  hearing  diffl- 
nilt  music  for  fhe  first  time.    She  has 
\„nished    into   the   wings   before  you 
l-.;^\e  really  enjoyed  her,  leaving  an  im- 
pression  of   a    perfect   technique,  but 
haidly  an  emotional  experience.    '  | 
She  gr.ows  on  her  watcher.?.  -You  ca,n  i 
follow  the  flowing  grace-  of-  her  body,  | 
.srr  her  place  her  ds^inty  feet,  in  ,  their  i 
c.iviv  colored  pumps  with  her  own  deli-  | 
rntr  precision,  follow  fhe  voice  of  her 
<  aManets,  now  s  gentle  rrmrmur,  now  j 
nilci.  now  gay — all  this  with  less  of  a.' 
conscious  effort.    You  begin,  to  dance 
-with  her.    In  de  Falla  s  '"Fire  fiance,'' 
a  ,  ritual  dance  for  driving  a^iay  evil 
spirits,    she  shifts   from  the  ancient 
foimal  postures,  of  the  devil  dancer,  iri- 
fo  fear  of  the  invisible  evil  ones,  into 
--lid  exultation  at  their  banishment. 

In  Lagarterana,  Argentina  becomes  a- 
peasant' ^1,  a  simple  little  animal,  full 


-'■-.'iiipt.  ihfl  philosopher. . 

K.'ii^i.  (he  i-avalier  

.'•I.-DhrFtnplicles 
v.iirmine  
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American  Opera  Company  in  Gounod's 
Faust."  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Patrir'k  KiliiUelley 
..  ("liflord  Newdall 
,  Georse  Houston 
,'.'..  .Mian  Biirt 
.  .  Harold  Hansen 

 .-  John  tippman 

ile  . , ,  .'   Natalie  Hall 

1  .1  ,  Brownie  Pi^ebles 
inr        .    Frank  St.  l.eiter 

Last  evening  the  American  Opera 
Company  presented  "Faust"  to  a  mod- 
erately large  but  very  appreciative  audi- 
ence. The  opera  was  of  cours"  sung 
in  English,  and  although  it.  was  quite 
understandable  because  of  the  excellent 
diction  nevertheless  it  does  not  permit 
the  smootl-uiess  which  Is  so  necessary 
to  the  beautiful  legato  music  recurrent 
ihroughout  the  opera. 

Miss  Natalie  Hall  as  Marguerite  was 
neliehtful.  Endowed  w^ith  a  beautiful 
voice,  she  knows  how  to  use  it,  the 
quality  Is  clear  and  full  and  very  sym- 
pathetic. Not  only  does  she  shig  -with 
iiitelhgence  but  she  acts  witii  intelli- 
sence.  She  is  fortimate  in  being  able 
properly  to  interpret  her  role  and  yet 
not  indulge  in  the  spectacular.  What 
more  could  one  want  in  a  person  whd 
.sings  opera? 

Patrick  Killikelly  as  Fa'jst  the  Philos- 
opher sang  his  role  well  although  there 
was  noticeable  restraint.  Seemingly  that 
is  the  difficulty  in  having  two  charac- 
ters sing  Faust.  The  first  must  neces- 
sarily be  distinctly  different  from  the 
second,  or  why  have  the  two  characters, 
and  there  is  the  possibility  of  Faust  the 
Philosopher  being  too  .sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  old  and  singing  within 
himself  instead  of  singing  of  himself. 

Clifford  Newdall  as  p'aust  fhe  Cava- 
lier sang  with  a  voice  of  fine  quality. 
His  voice  is  more  lyric  than  dramatic 
with  the  result  that  it  was  put  to  more 
or  less  of  a  strain  at  times,  but  even 
.=0  he  acquitted  himself  with  case  not 
only  in  singing  the  role  but  in  acting  it 
as  well.  George  Houston  as  MephLstoph- 
e'.es  portrayed  the  role  with  distinc- 
tion. He  has  a  plea.sing  voice  and  he 
used  it  to  advantage.  He  voiced  his 
phrases  with  a  subtlety  which  together 
with  his  diabolical  gestures  very  often 
provoked  considerable  mirth  in  the  au- 
dience. Allan  Burt  in  the  role  of  Valen- 
tine was  well  adapted  to  the  part,  as 
was  Brownie  Peebles  In  the  role  of 
Martha. 

Siebel  as  acted  by  Harold  Hansen  was 
a  distinct  pleasure.  Mr.  Hansen  has  a 
beautiful  lyric  voice  and  although  it 
may  be  a  little  too  mature  for  the  char- 
acter, the  tonal  qnality  was  light  enough 
to  balance  It.  This  role  is  usually  sung 
by  a  contralto  or  a  mezzo-soprano,  and 
that  type  of  voice  .seems  to  be  more  fit- 
ting for  the  character  since  Siebel  is 
but  a  boy  and  it  Is  unnatural  to  hear 
the  maturet  voice  of  a  man.  Much 
credit  is  due  Mr.  St.  Leger.  The  orches- 
tra under  his  leadership  gave  the 
singers  excellent  support,  and  the  en- 
semble was  almost  perfection,  in  quality 
of  tone  and  rhythm.  O.  A. 


1  > 

1  mt 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  i 
orcliestra  will  be  conducted  this  w^ek 
by  Mr.  Burgin,  the  concert  master.  The 
irogram  will  comprise  Mlaskovsky'? 
■  ighth  symphony,  Thft  Dance  of  the 
Seven  Veils,  from  Strauss's  "Salome." 
and  Beethoven's  piano  concerto  No.  5. 
'vith  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist. 

Although  Miaskovsky  is  a  voluminous 
composer,  his  music  is  unknown  here. 
Born  at  the  fortress  Novogeorgievsk 
now  Poland)  in  April,  1881,  he  -»as 
rained  for  a  military  career.  (His  father 
was  a  general  ol  engineers  In  the  Ru.'- 
sian  army.)  Miaskovsky  preferred  to  be 
a  musician.    He  studied  at  Moscow, 

here  he  is  now  professor  of  composi- 
uon  at  the  Conservatory,  and  at  Lenin- 
grad. When  the  world  war  broke  out  he 
was  mobilized.  He  fought  on  the  Aus- 
trian front  and  was  not  released  from 
military  service  by  the  bolsheviki  until 
in2n. 

His  early  works  were  .songs  and  two 
symphonic  poems:  "Silence,"  suggested 
by  Poe's  pro.se-poem,  and  "Alastor" 
(after  Shelley i.  The  latter  was  pro- 
duced *x  Moscow  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky. 

The  eighth  symphony  was  first  per- 
formed early  in  1927  at  Moscow,  then 
at  Leningrad.  Three  of  the  symphonies 
have  been  heard  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  said  that  each  one  of  the  ten 
symphonies  has  a  program,  but  he  will 
not  divulge  their  nature. 

Mr.  Ganz  has  played  here  with  the 
orchestra  several  times  the  two  con- 
certos of  Liszt  and  the  fifth  concerto 
of  Saint-Sacns.  When  he  first  came  to 
Boston  as  a  pianist  he  introduced 
pieces  by  Ravel;  in  his  first  concert  here 
I  with  the  Kneisel  quartet  Ravel's  piano 
trio  was  on  the  program. 

The  Dance  of  the  Seven  'Veils.  We 
quote  from  a  recent  i-ssue  of  the  New 
York  World . 

"Well,  it's  Salome,  see?  Yoti  know, 
the  historical  girl  that  does  the  dance 
from  the  .seven  veils?" 

"Can't  we  cut  down  on  them  veils? 
How  about  the  dance  of  the  two  veils?" 
asked  Mr.  Mandell. 

"Please,  "  said  Mr.  Friedman  Im- 
patiently, "don't  be  making  Interrup- 
tions vulgarly.  I  said  seven  veils.  'Vou 
couldn't  spoil  a  dance  and  change  the 
courses  of  history  for  the  price,  y'un- 
derstand,  of  five  veils. 

"The  King  gives  a  look  at  this  Sa- 
lome, .saying: 

"  'Strike  me  dead,  what  do  I  see? 
My  kingdom's  been  holding  out  on  me. 
Where  did  you  come  from,  Little  Bub- 
bles? 

You're  enough  to  make  a  monarch  for- 
get his  troubles. 
You  look  tn  me  like  a  brunette  poem. 
Make  yomself  at  home,  kid,  make  your- 
I  seif  at  home.' 

"The   two   guys   fanning   the  King 
1  gentle,  begins  fanning  him  awful  hard, 
nnd  Salome,  instead  sitting  down,  looks 
at  the  King  dirtily  and  should  say: 
"  King,  of   you  I  come  to  ask  a  big 
favor, 

And  If  you  grant  It,  you  won't  be  tak- 
I  ing  a  chance. 

For  you  will  be  feeling  a  whole  lot 

braver 

When  you  catch  my  seven  veils  dance.' 

"  'Kid.'  .says  the  King,  'if  you  can 
dance  like  you  look,  you  can  have  any- 
thing I  got,  including  this  Tiffany  hat.' 
"  'AH  I  should  want  Is  the  head  of 
I  John,  a  Baptist,  on  a  silvery  tray,'  says 
I  Salome. 

'  "The  King  should  startle  back  very 
surprised. 

"  The  head  of  John,  a  Baptist,  a  la 
rarte?  What  Is  it,  cannibals?  And  I 
thought  you  was  .lust  a  sweet,  young 
hlng,  not  head  hunters!"  " 

I  Burns  Mantle  names  as  the  best  10 
'plays  of  the  last  ,season:  O'Neill's 
"Strange  Interludes,"  Barry's  "Paris 
Bound,"  "The  Royal  Family"  by  Edna 
Feiber  and  George  S.  Kaufman,  "Co- 
ciiietle"  by  Abbott  and  Bridgers,  "Porgy" 
by  DeBo.sc  and  Dorothy  Heyward, 
(Galsworthy's  "E.scapc.""  O'Casey's  "The 
Plough  and  the  Stars,"  Cormack's  "The 
Racket.""  Kelly's  "'Behold  the  Bride- 
groom." "Bmlesquc"  by  Hopkins  and 
Walters. 


Howard  ne  piano 

in  Jordan  Hall  nc.\L  Saturday  afternoon. 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  10  No.  1;  Schu- 
mann's "Garnlval"  and  pieces  by  Al- 
benlz,  Bralixns,  Chopin,  Orlffes  and 
Rubinstein. 


Next  Sunday  Fritz  Krelsler  will  play 
In  Symphony  Hall;  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Theophll  Wendt,  con- 
ductor, will  present  an  "All  Wagner" 
program  at  the  Hotel  Statler;  the  Bur- 
gin  String  Quartet  will  play  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Other  concerts  next  week: 

Monday:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Isa- 
bella Burnada,  contralto,  with  Oliver 
Stewart,  tenor. 

Tuesday:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  the 
Apollo  Club,  Thompson  Stone,  conduc- 
tor: Olga  Averino.  soprano.  (The  con- 
certs of  the  Apollo  Club  are  now  open 
to  the  general  public.)  Steinert  Hall, 
3  P.  M.  Weldon  Carter,  pianist,  from 
Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

Wednesday— Hotel  Statler,  H  A.  M., 
Sophie  Braslau,  contralto,  Jordan  hall, 
8:1.S  P.  M.;  Clara  Rabinovitch,  pianist. 
Brown  hall  (New  England  Conserva- 
tory, 3  P.  M.,  the  MacDowell  Club). 

On  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Mahler's  "Lied  von  der  Erde" — 
sometimes  called  his  Tenth  Symphony. 
This  will  be  its  first  performance  In 
Boston.  The  singers  will  be  George 
Meader,  tenor,  and  Mme.  Cahler,  con- 
tralto. She  took  part  in  the  first  per- 
formance of  this  work  (Munich,  1911). 
The  "Lied"  is  really  a  symphony  in  six 
parts.  The  text  consists  of  Chinese 
lyrics  selected  and  translated  Into  Ger- 
man by  Hans  Bethge.  Their  predomi- 
nating Idea  is  that  of  withdrawal  from 
the  world — the  end  Is  pessimism. 

Saturday — Susan  Metcalf  Ca.sals,  so- 
prano, the  wife  of  the  violoncellist,  will 
sing  In  Jordan  hall  at  3  o'clock. 


Sunday  concerts  In  Symphony  hall: 
Dec.  9.  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  or- 
chestra; Dec.  If),  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  "The  Messiah";  Dec.  23,  after- 
noon, Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist;  even- 
ing, the  English  Singers. 

Other  concerts  in  the  future,  Dec.  9. 
the  RadclifTe  Choral  Society  at  thr 
Repertory  Theatre.  Dec.  12,  the  Flon- 
zaley  quartet;  Its  last  .season.  Dec,  1.1 
Grace  Cronin,  pianist.  Dec.  15.  Mt. 
Holyoke  Choral  Society  (Christmas 
music).  Dec.  17.  Heinrich  Gebhard, 
pianist.  Dec.  18.  Rulon  Robison,  tenor. 
Dec.  19,  Christine  Amoldson,  dramatic 
tioprano  (Jordan  hall),  MacDowell  Club 
Dec.  30,  Ethel  Leglnska  with  her  orcli^ 
tra. 

La  Argentina  will  dance  for  the  "• 
end  time  in  Boston  next  Wedne.'-c: 
evening  in  Sj'mphony  hall. 

Angna  Enters  will  dance  on  Saturf 
afternoon,  Dec.  8,  at  the  Hotel  St.'' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Talltha  C 
Home  and  Haspital. 

Ruth  Draper  will  give  hrr  monolo: 
for  six  nights,  beginning  next  Mono 
and   two  matinees   at   the  Plyni' 
Theatre. 

rornelia  Sklnnrr  will  recite  at 
Hotel  Statler  next  Monday. 


are  10  when  all  action  stands  still,  to 
give  Mozart  the  musician  In  contrast 
to  Mozart  the  musical  dramatist,  his 
opportunity. 

What  happens  In  thase  nine  musical 
minutes,  i?  an  orchestra  trained  to  a 
I  fine  elasticity  .sits  not  in  the  pit,  if  fine 
singers  do  not  tread  the  stage?  Mr. 
I  Rosing  tries  to  fill  them  with  comedy, 
I  low  comedy.    And  there  he  makes  an- 
i  other  mistake;  Beaumarchals  and  Mo- 
I  zart  can  never  make  good  at  lo"?  com- 
edy, however  hard  actors  push  them 
down.  ,       .    ,    ,  t 

Miss  Sherman  sang  charmingly  last 
night,  and  acted  extremely  well.  Mr. 
Houston,  self-consciously  restless  as 
ever,  also  sang  very  well,  with  enuncia- 
tion neat  as  Miss  Sherman's,  Miss 
Silvelra  did  some  very  good  singing  and 
acting  In  a  small,  pretty  way.  And  Mr. 
Roberts  again  showed  himself  a  master 
at  adroit  characterization.  The  others 
did  what  they  could.  iv 
]K  lover  of  drama  and  a  hater  of  con-  1^ 
Mentions,  why  does  not  Mr.  Rosing  re- 
strict his  endeavors  to  operas  abound- 
ing in  drama,  where  conventions 
stripped  awav  will  not  wrench  off  half 
The  substance?  These  he  manages  ad- 
mirably. 

"CarmerT 

For  those  who  have  always  wondered 
r  just  what  the  smugglers  were  saying  to 
\  the  gypsy  girls  in  Lilias  Pastia  s  tavern, 
or  what  Micaela  was  saying  at  any 
■  time,  the  American  Opera  Company's 
"Carmen"  is  recommended  without  res- 
■ervatlon.    In  the  first  place,  "  Carmen  " 
is  a  thrilling  play,  mtcnsely  dramatic, 
jits  action  springs  from  the  most  violent 
•human  passions.    It  moves  swiftly,  with 
I  very  little  stretfching  of  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence.    Only  In  the  wanderings  I 
of  innocent  little  golden -haired  MicaeH 
from  her  simple  village  to  the  wicked  , 
city  of  Sevilla,  to  a  smuggler's  den  in 
the  mountains,  all  over  Spain,  protwrteo  I 
only  by  the  mantle  of  her  purity,  we 
return  to  the  ordinary  level  of  operatic 
action. 

As  a  play,  this  company  gives  a  new 


far-  rio.  or  i^lo  a 

hv-  -  or  twice,  vo;^ 

In'  ' 
Is 

c,      .  •-         ,        -  ■  I 

It  is  modulated  to  an  unbr  .iwe,,  ^^^^  | 

By  now  the  world  knows  that  in  ''TTie  ', 
King  of  Kings "  Mr   DeMille  at  , 
equalled  hus  masterly  ^^^^^J^.^T^ 
Ten  Commandments."'    He  has  treated 
his  theme  ^nth  the  same  reverence  m  . 
each  Tnd  again  Miss  »f  ^-P^^T" 
written  with  inspired  mind  and  nana. 
Srch  titk  is        authentic  verse  from 
i,me  chapter  and  book  of  the  New 
TeSUment:  each  is  apt,  and  '"to  each 
It  Is  nossible  to  read  a  new  neauty  »» 
the  plculred  scene  at  Ito  side  revealedL 
TW  who  live  intimately  with  thete 
ifb^wUl  recognize  the  authenticity  and 
S!.  .^r*r,tv  of  this  presentation  ot 
^^^X'Z  oW«VoTa,»-j,^lf 
crucifixion.   Those  of  us  who  may  nave 
Srted  this  sacred  volume  ^i" 
S^mftic  Illumination  of  more  than  one 
Bloving  pa.ssage  and  "tteranc^ 

Of  the  performance  as  a  whole  oiUy 

highest  praise    can  X.  rhrS' seem« 
Warner's  conception  of  the  Christ  seem- 
be  one%f  ineffable  appeal  m 
lt«!    sDiritual    refinement.     Tne  i»o 
Bchildkrauts.  father  and  ^^-^^^l 
Caiaphas.  and  Joseph  as  Judas  Iscai 
pve  vivid  characterizations  Mr 
\?UVs    Pontius    PiUite    -  »h^y 
•to>iMi     Mr  Torrences  feier  u 
*s  m^iheuc    MLss  .^^^^L^t 
Magdala  indicates  J""^*"?' ^  ^t'S^S- 
eration  possessing  the  soul  of  *»«^ 

XnrrNaJ^r^^^at^ff1^^T^ 

^VtaU  ?^t*"none  .  P-'.^^/X" 
to  see  uplift  come  to  the  ?Y»wir 
Should  withhold  their  pr^enf'^-^i^'?: 
ipprobatlon  from  "The  King  of  Ki^ 


There  is  no  grouping  of  a  | 


Notes  and  Luies: 

The  conclusion  of  "Coquette"  puzzles 
nir,  The  heroine,  as  a  .solution  to  her 
nwn  problem  and  to  Insure  the  acquittal 
nf  her  father,  shoots  herself.  Why 
woiildn"t  this  act  make  the  case  still 
harder  for  her  father,  inasmuch  as  the 
prosecutors  are  already  questioning  her 
chastity?  R.  W.  R. 


Juliette  Gaultler  de  la  Verendrye,  so- 
prano, will  sinr?  In  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hoi.rl  Statler.  next  S.iturday  afternoon. 

Til'-    ,  r-"ll  Tl    "  ill    'V2'n  3:30  ImcI,. 
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"Thf  Marriage  nf  Figaro" 

Opera  hr  Mojari      Th»  American  O 
l  ompaivv.    The  rant ; 

Fitraro   '^'C;"', 

Coiinl   Almaviva   Mark  lii 

("oiinleiia  Almaviva  Tti'-lm.i  \>> 

r>r,    Bartolo   " 

nnn   Baiiilin  ...F- 

Anionio  

Suzantia   

Chfruhina   ,   '  ■  ■  '  '■   ~-  '  , 

Mar.ellina    H,irnct   I  •  < 

Barhanna    Mar.v  Slf:  i  ■  ' 

Coiiiluctor   ,  V  i,iiik  SI.  J  '   •  r 

Mr.  Rosing,  they  say,  the  opera  com- 
pany"s  director,  dotes  on  drama.  No 
doubt  "they""  tell  the  truth.  He  makes 
the  utmost  of  drama  In  those  operas 
where  It  really  exists,  in  "Carmen,"  say, 
and  "Pagliaccl.""  and,  by  good  report.  In 
"Mme.  Butterfly,'"  In  operas  of  that 
.sort  he  has  the  librettists  to  help  him. 
They  set  forth  their  moving  tales  of 
love  and  hate  with  all  the  theatrical  ef-  I 
fectlveness  they  could  muster.  Because  I 
of  the  change  in  operatic  fashion,  they 
avoided,  as  much  as  might  be,  repeti- 
tions of  sentences  and  words.  He  had 
also  the  valuable  a.sslstance  of  Bizet  and 
the  rest,  men  keen  themselves  at  sensing 
the  drama  a  situation  affords,  and  quite 
capable  of  finding  quickening  music  for 
its  Intensification.  With  help  so  patent 
at  hand,  and  actors  who  .sing  fairly  well.  ^ 
Mr,  Ro.sing  has  not  too  stiff  a  Job  of  It  , 
in  making  (he  drama  of  "Carmen"  tell. 

But  Mr,  Rosing,  they  also  say,  hates 
conventions  as  ardently  as  he  loves 
drama.     He  sweeps  them  out  of  his 
productions  with  the  same  grand  vigor 
that  a  gixid  New  England  ho-asewifr 
used  to  apply  to  sweeping  dust  out  of 
I  her  parlor  carpet;  so  long  as  she  Roi 
rid  of  the  dust,  she  did  not  much  rare 
'if  she  bloomed  away  some  of  the  naps. 
I     When  Mr.  Rosing,  In  his  real  fori 
"Figaro  s  •  ctrama,  tosses  the  convention' 
of  fine  inu.sic  out  of  tr.e  window,  he 
■  makes  a  mistake.    Let  him  make  the 
*  most  of  tlu  comedy:  all  able  directors 
i  have  done  as  much  before  him.  But 
he  mav  as  well  ndmlt  thi>  fact  that  to 
one  m'hvite  of  comedy  In  Wgaro.  therp 


■  Carmen." 

weary  and  bored  chorus  while  the  well 
corseted  prima  donna  takes  the  spo" 
1  ght.    In  fact,  there  are  no  corset 
Cermen,  or  Miss  Bettlna  Hall,  Is  a  love, 
creature,  a  slender  young  beauty  wp 
a  smooth  forehead  and  gleaming  blar-; 
hair,  an  actress  of  fire  and  grace.  A-^ 
she  plays  the  bewitching  g>'psy  girl  her 
slim  body  bends  in   flowing   lines  of 
auty,  tlie  light  shines  on  her  hair,  her 
r  e  Is  spirited  and  seductive.   In  short, 
f  is  a  Carmen  who  really  might  love 
a  day  and  move  her  Jealous  lovers 
murder.    Don  Jose,  sung  by  Charles 
r-dley,  is  a  handsome  young,  soldier. 

Is  thin,    Tlie  toreador  Is  even  thln- 
r,  a  tall  and  striking  Esamllio.  To 
I  accustomed  to  Carmens  wha^e  dance 
the  tavern  was  a  visual  torture,  and 
Jose's    and    E8amllio"s.  whether 
ench,  German  or  Italian,  who  simply 
\ild  not  leave  starchy  foods  alone, 
:iis  production  comes  as  a  tremendoiis 
■  lief.    It  is  romantic. 

The  opera  mosi  s  against  a  modemis- 
■le  background  of  silvery  arches,  with 
-^n'lare  colored  stools  piled  like  building 
locks  into  chairs  or  tables,  moved  here 
nd  there  about  the  stage.    The  bright 
lors  of  the  gypsies'  dre.sses  and  the 
ildters"  uniforms  shift  and  blend  In 
irir  setting.    The  staging  t»  obviously 
ii-xpenslve.  far  from  the  de  luse  af- 
urs  of  the  big  opera  companies,  but  It 
oo  holds  romance. 

But  most  striking  of  all  Is  the  dif- 
ference made  in  this  opera  by  its  trans- 
position into  our  own  language.  As  a 
play.  It  comes  into  lis  own  when  the 
J  long.  unintelligible  conversational 
-  f  stretches  are  removed.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  soldiers  are 

l3ews  state  theatu 


"The  King  of  Kingt" 


Kohrrl      Kilf<'->'>  'K. 

Fi>e.  Malwl  Coleman 


J,... 


KrMn  (iram.^  dealtnf  with  ih* 

Jtu*    nf    ihe    iite    of    Chrtat,  »• 
eania  Mai-rhe rson    '   '-t-il  .^ifl  rr 
Cecil  B  DeMiIl.' 
♦(ffcls  and-  a  i  i»' 
H    B    VVirn^r  O 
Z  ...  ,•  .'-h  - 

k 

r 

y  ^ 

Jincph  Mrik»' 
Ttiomjo'i,  .lull 
phine  Norman 

Treated  to  a  process  of  synchroniri- 
tlon,  with  musical  accompanmp:ii 
■rored  by  Dr.  Hugo  Relsenfeld,  and  w  th 
■uch  sound  effects  as  come  from  tne 
Clamoring  of  vast  throngs  of  people,  or 
from  the  Unkllng  of  30  pieces  of  silver 
u  they  drip  from  the  wUy  fingers  of 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.  '"The  King 
of  Kings'"  is  now  put  forth  to  meet 
popular  taste,  at  popular  prices.  'When 
first  shown  as  a  super-special  at  super- 
special  prices  It  was  to  accompaniment 
of  a  large  symphonic  orchestra  While 
It  was  preferable  in  that  form  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  Dr,  Relsenfeld  has 
■canned  the  plcturr  with  utmost  care 
and  matched  h'  '^  acUon  and 

atmosphere   wi:  -^nal  success. 

For  periods  the  iv  ;is  In  a  moiv - 

tone,  to  break  'into  e.\cerpt  trom  si 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATM 
"Annapolis" 

A  ' 
So^a:  - 

r  with   \  " 


Educauonal  and  dram, 
are  combined  in  P^'^'^i^'i;,.  -^u. 
tive  of  life  at  the  n.val  academy.  Edu- 
c.llonal.  b--  •  °' 
grounds  ai  „j 
of  the  car.  ,  .    ,  <  re 

J^kabirmstituuon.  the  bnlliant  as- 
semblies a;     ".n^  risnrr,  and  at  gradua- 

3?l  fnd  ■  •■^ 

ind  success  for  one.'  disgrace  «nd  de- 
feat frr  t^.-  other.  Add  two  comle 
ehara  vr,  other  middles  known 

"t"  ^5  ■  f"*''        •  Skeeters." 

as  ti-^i  ■.:  chief-makers,  and  the 

grand  total  »  a  p  cture  of  unusual  quaU- 
tes  and  substantial  merit. 

There  Is  =■  '>v  and  monotonous 

■ynchronlr  *1  »«ompaiUment 

/j,^  '-rq  i-  -ears  the  whir  of  a 

\.  i^r  o:  a  motor  boa 

t  m  the.se  advancer 

It  ;  to  show  the  wh*". 

ragtne  or  a  car  In  motion  or 
duce  the  sound  of  their  clack-c.» 
theraiU?   By  now  rrery  ona  toow 
the  wheeU  go  rouj*,  »*  J**' 
emit  a  ceruln  sound.  In  mouon 

Mr  Brown  and  Mr.  Allan  are  the  rival 
eantfldates  for  the  hand  of  Betty^  as 
Btemd  in  mouselike  fashion  by  Miss 
XjSb  This  voung  actress  is  fairly  new 
tothe  screen.  »i  least  in  a  principal 
mle  She  Ls  slight  of  f\gure.  her  eyes 
have  a  -ircd  look.  Her  feature*  have 
BUle  Dlav  One  wonders  whst  she  really 
Solad  do  m  some  big  scene  demanding 
a  dtolay  of  deep  emotion,   Mr  Allans 

ToMTtolhe  more  dl-^«»^if  hI.^U^ 
has  to  portray  a  youth  who  has  every- 
I'h'ne  before  him.  allows  temper  »nd 
:o  smash  his  career  after  Betty 
ressed  preference  lor  gir  -<!-.y 
,  .  ,:ti.s.    At  Annapolus  th»>   cion  t 
OftU  them  girU;  they  are  "femmes 

Ur   Brown,  manly,  with  a  code  of 
honor  which  forbids  him  to  disclose  the 
Identitv  of  the  culprit  whoae  mu-^ncna 
.  acta  he  shoulders,  has  the  »«•  •l'®'-'^" 
role.    His  assumpUon  of  dlindenoe  in 
'  his  love  scenes  with  Betty  was  nafurai 
eflecuve     Messrs,  Ryan  and  Bakewell 
Dlav<ed  the  •.■xo  carefree  roommates  boy- 
;  Ishlv     Mr   Boawcrth,  in  a  minor  role 
as  BiU's  fa- her,  was  sincere.  Charlotu 
I  Walker,  oniv  a  few  years  removed,  .rore 
ino'-^orth'  -numphs  on  the  stage  -ad* 
g,  a  woman  in  the  r.^sj 

lir  o  sppear  like  a  girl  rf  :o 


repi.  --Ij 
•ck  m\ 

t  they  I 


Jormance  remarkaW  lacking  m  ^ri^^.^ 
Uon.  ^  ^  *• 

B.  r.  KEITH  MEMpHIAL  THEATRE 


.Hi 


.     ,,    Fsz'i^ 

riaii'ie  Kv'L 
Sam  Harri. 

I  =    n  B  ipn   Palsy  0'Byrn» 

ofi  ,  Le«  Moran 

A  movlxig  picture  that  beglM  with 
he  forcible  ejection  of  the  heroine, 
omewhat  dishevelled,  into  the.  street  j 
^  apt  to  focug  the  sttentlon  of  an 
udience  without  much  difficulty.  "Out- 
last," Corinne  Griffith's  latest  starring 
rehicle,  not  only  begins  well  but  con- 
J;inues  to  hold  the  pace  throughout. 
Irhe  plot  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
I'ar-fetched,  and  the  so-called  hero  be- 
liavps  in  a  most  ungentlemanly  fashion, 
fcut  Miss  Griffith  manages  to  make  it  all 
Teem  both  plau-sible  and  moving. 
I  Miriam,  the  heroine,  a  girl  of  the 
Jitreets.  is  thrown  out  of  her  boarding 
liouse  with  only  $3  to  spare.  After  no 
little  hesitation  she  buys  a  hat,  using 
|jp  all  her  available  cash,  and  swaggers 
pff  down  the  street,  only  to  have  her 
klory  drowned  by  a  soda  water  siphon 
Wielded  by  a  somewhat  tipsy  young 
gentleman  In  a  window  above.  It  ap- 
Jjears  that  he  was  merely  drinking  to 
Kuench  hi.s  sorrow— his  fiancee  had 
phoMn  io  marry  an  elderly  millionaire 
and  the  ceremony  was  about  to  take 
place. 

J  Geoffrey,  the  rejected  suitor,  there- 
upon invites  Miriam  to  go  to  the  wed- 
Iling  as  a  reward  for  ruining  her  ha  I. 
■He  makes  a  scene  In  church  by  in- 
liultlng  the  bride  and  also  Miriam,  who 
lieems  far  the  more  angry  of  the  two. 
■for  she  slaps  him  soundly  in  the  face 
>nd  runs  off.  Geoffrey  pursues  her. 
apologizes  and  then  proceeds  to  relate 
^11  his  woes.  In  reUliation  she  splni  i 
E  highly  amusing  taie  of  her  early  fall  ; 
■from  grace,  brought  about  by  mean' 
fcf  a  lollipop  when  a  glittering  dress  and 
toronet  failed  to  tempt  her.  Amused 
■by  hnr  bravado  and  ashamed  of  his 
Geoffrey  takes  t  fresh 
:id  also  sets  Miriam 
|ui<  ably. 
1  'llicu  iclaiionshlp  1*  merely  that  of 
llgood  friends,  or  so  at  least  it  Ls  under- 
stood by  Geoffrey,  but  Miriam  falls 
■deeply  In  love  with  him,  to  her  own 
fcsorrow.  Geoffrey's  former  sweetheart, 
■valentine,  tiring  of  her  wealthy  hus- 
Iband,  beckons  Geoffrey  back  to  her 
■side.  With  the  utmost  alacrity  he  re- 
■sponds,  leaving  Miriam  the  cold  con- 
Isolation  of  a  large  check.  About  to 
Igo  back  to  her  old  life,  Miriam  ii  found 
■by  one  of  Geoffrey's  friends  who  be- 
Iseerhps  her  to  save  him  from  Valentine 

lary  young  lady  who  wants  ■ 
|h  id'and  lover,  but  prefers  the  | 

Ihu  xcalth  to  the  lovers  ardor.i 

Iwhen  forced  to  make  her  choice.  How 
iMIriam  shows  up  her  rival  and  wins  | 

Geoffrey  back  U  worth  going  to  flndj 
out. 

In  the  dffilcult  part  of  Miriam,  Co- 
rinne Grlfnth  gave  a  very  fine  per- 
formance, never  once  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  overact.  As  the  girl  of 
the  street.s.  she  was  humorous  and 
tough,  though  always  attract Ive,  and  as 
Geoffrey's  friend  and  confidante,  while 
somewhat  softened,  she  was  never  too 
ladylike.  Her  emotion  was  as  convinc- 
ing as  her  comedy  and  neither  w^ 
exaggerated.  Edmund  Lowe  fumlslK 
fjlr  icIUatlng  Geoffrey, 

m,,  part,  and  Kath- 

ryn  f  I  .;uclienUi-  pretty  and 

grasping.     ^  -J^      E.  U  H. 

Wrestling, 


\  GARDNT.R 
Thf  .  .r.d  Op?ra  Hovi.se  may 

I  leem  (ai  away.  The  dozen  round  globes 
I  en  1L,^  dingy  front  lllumuip  a  part  of 
I  Washington  street  where  the  citizens 
Of  Boston  never  stroll  for  pleasure,  or 
are  drawn  by  shops  or  theatres.  The 
centre  of  city  life  has  swung  so  com- 
plelplv  away  from  it  that  the  average 
man  M;is  only  a  vague  notion  of  its  px- 
Iftrn  But  as  the  crow  flies  and  the 
t.3  the  Grand  Opera  Hoa^p 

»'  "y  fivp  minute;  away  from 

Br,,  or  downtown  Boston.  To 

Bee  Oii.'»  Sonnenberg  requires  far  less 
[  time  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  nerves 

from  trafilc  irritation  than  to  see  Helen 
Hayes.  \ 

Bostonl*ns,  though  aware  of  the 
charm  of  Helen  Hayes,  have  not  vet 
become  Sonnenberg-consclous.  or  even 
Grand  Opera  House-conscious.  Wrest- 
ling has  its  own  restricted  clientele 
mostly  SiAl<  an  audience  so  well  ac- 
n  its  actors  that  no  pro- 
•'ded. 

I  seated  in  a  ringside  seat 
the  Opora  Hnu'^r,  -nlfV 


'-■^ri  irom  tlie  leg,,  ih( 


^ind  the  other  remove  his  foo'. 
I.  the  grip  of  the  one  just  In  time 
e.fcape  five  broken  toes — this  novice, 
•  oming  slightly  confu.sed,  begins  to 
nnder  whether  the  slim  one  in  pur- 
ple tights  is  Freddie  Meyers  and  the 
fat  one  in  black  tights  Tony  Felice, 
or  vice  versa.    His  gaze    leaves  tiie 
brightly  lighted  ring,  the  wet  glistening 
backs  of  the  wrestlers,  and  wanders 
out  to  the  audience.    Behind  a  blue 
screen  of  smoke,  every  seat  is  occupied. 
It  is  a  dark  audience,  all  men.  From 
the  further,  mor^  hazy  galleries  comes 
the  occa,sional  flash  of  a  match,  hght- 
ing  a  new  cigar.    Cigarette  ends  shine 
like  tiny  stars  all  through  the  dark 
reaches  of  the  Opera  House. 

CORA  LIVINGSTON 

On  the  stage,  the  further  three  sides 
of  the  ring  are  fringed  with  rows  of 
intent  faces,  with  dozens  of  cigars.  In 
the  left  hand  wing  sits  Cora  Livingston, 
champion  lady  wrestler  of  the  world. 
Her  small  green  velvet  hat,  sunburn 
curls  and  blue  eyes  are  barely  visible 
from  the  front  of  the  house.  She  is  the 
queen  of  the  Opera  House,  and  is  sur- 
rounded bv  an  attendant  court  of  ladlee. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Stasiak,  other  wives  of 
wrestlers,  fiancees  of  wrestlers,  friends? 


^  hold,  no  matter  what  tho'^gpriny.rTJ. 

.vou  squirm  out  of  it,  weakened,  'and 
,  are  th^n  picked  up  by  the  feet  and 
i  slapped  down  on  the  canvas,  stunned, 
I  you  may  have  lost  the  match,  but  you 

retain  your  audience's  respect.  If  you! 

ci  y  '  enough  "  your  reputation  Is  ruined.  ! 
.  What  :s  a  broken  wrist  beside  shrieks  j 
I  of  "yellow"  in  your  ears?    After  all,  if  | 

you  can't  get  your  wrist  out.  you  should  j 

itay  in  a  lower  stratum  of  the  wrestling 

V  orld  until  you  have  learned  how.  | 

FEW  WOMEN  I 

Women  have  not  yet  discovered  | 
wrestling.  Though  Cora  Livingston  says ; 
that  more  women  are  coming  than  In 
former  years,  at  the  Sonnenberg- 
Walker  bout  10  at  most  were  visible. 
T!t"  n  -n  football  games  and  watch 
cs  carried  from  the 
f  ;  Qg  gowns  enltven-  the 

r^:i  c<         5  at  the  big  prize  fights, 
and  they  observe  buckets  of  blood  with 
complete  equanimity 
ling,  a  nice  clean  sport  where,  when  a 


'  AH  the  world  is  rushing  here,  rushing 
there!"  rather  than  "A  la  la  ga  la  de 
numph."  And  nice  to  hear  that  Car- 
men had  other  ideas  than  "Love  is  a 
Bohemian  child."  even  if  that  was  her 
main,  preoccupation. 

As  for  the  voices,  they  may  not  be 
quite  as  good.  But  who  cares?  The 
President  of  the  Society  for  r taking 
Onera  Easier  on  theses  answers  "No 
one."  '  R.  E.  N.  A. 


J3 


House  with  beauty  and  fashion.  Limou- 
sines may  crawl  up  to  its  gas  glomes 
the  voice  of  the  caller  may  be  hearc 
on  the  sidewalk.  Perhaps  Gus  Sonnen- 
berg may  be  forced  to  move  to  Sym- 
Why  not  wrest-  j  phopy  hall,  leaving  the  creaky  audito- 
—   :  where,  when  a 

man  Is  thrown  8  or  10  feet  out  of  the  |  once  more  to  the  strange  plays 


ring  the  dark  spot  he  leaves  on  the 
stage  is  not  blood  but  perspiratioh. 
where  if  he  is  knocked  out  everyone 
knows  it's  notliing  serious?  Completely 
disregarded  by  all  with  the  announcer 
I  busy  with  news  of  the  next  match,  he 


and  music  of  older  civilizations. 


They  are  '  ladies  of  the  ensemble."  but   !  comes  to  and  walks  somewhat  uncer 


everyone  knows  Cora.  From  her  own 
25  years  of  wrestling  she  undoubted;., 
alwavs  knows  whlrh  is  Freddie  and 
which  Is  Tonv.  and  can  recognize  a 
keel  hold  or  a  fljnng  Uckle  the  instant 
It  occurs. 

The  audience  at  a  wrestling  match  is 
never  silent,  nor  is  it  the  thing  to  be 
silent,  ■you  can  laugh  at  the  •  heatrical 
rage  and  attitudes  of  Stanky  Stasiak. 
encourage  Gus  Sonnenbertr.  or  call 
George  Walker  yellow  as  loudly  as  you 
please  without  the  sUghtes-  •  -  •  '  nn 
usher,  and  better  yet  without  r 
ihat  the  giant  you  are  adi  .  s 

"as  yellow  as  your  tights"  v..ii  itave 
the  ring  and  annihilate  you  with  a  slap. 


You  can  satisfy  vi    -    •     -  ri.-l- 
hibited  by  too  Ion. 
to  yell  and  mak' 
seemly  noises.  Th<  (.i.uid  < 
would  be  as  ben«-flcial  for  a  i 
as  a  werk  at  Dr  PicB«  )• 
pcrf PC  ' 
ntion  ' 

by   the  .    .  • 

matches.  l 
The  old  Opera  Hoase  weara  a  roman-  t 
tic  flavor,  quite  apart  from  the  wirst-  \ 
ling  itself.    IB  front  rows  of  comfort- 
able red  plus  chairs,  the  dingy  velvet 
hangings  from  its  boxes.  Its  awkward  i 
barren  look  of  age  rpm.nd  you  not  only  I 
of  the  music  that  once  thrilled  through 
:'<;  spaces,  but  of  more  recent  evenings 
of   strangely   moving   plays  In  alien 
tongues,     of  Ru.s,slan  players 

tlirllling    w  1    scenery  and 

ilircadbare  c>.  <  f  Gorky  given  in 

H'brew.  Its  hcrouie  bringing  t*ar»  t.i 
viiur  eyes  by  the  one  word  "Schrech- 
hrh,"  of  foreign  :  brought  up 

;n  a  different  ti  i  ours. 

ALL  1.  -N 
Thoughts  like  these  do  not  Intrude 
on  the  main  bout  of  the  evening.  By 
the  time  the  swarthy  Sonnenberg  and 
fhp  Monde  Walker  throw  off  their  bi'h- 
'u  have  become  acclimatrr' 
iipwhat  follow  the  .>;kill 
A  as  fast  and  as  exact  a  . 

as  boxing.   There  Is  much  le.<»  elabora- 
tion than  in  a  prize  light  of  the  same 
Importance,  possibly  becau.se  wrr  '  - 
U  not  yr!  fashionable.    They  .»t. 
thr  ring  and  begin.    There  are  i; 
■retches  of  sparring  for  time,  no  dain  - 
!ig  about  the  ring.   They  .'illp  from  on  ■ 
crrmc  hold  into  another,  and  somewav 
urithe  themselves  free.    There  is  no 
Dlood,  and  it  is  not  considered  ethic.il, 

 ^  .| 

as  In  boxing.'  to  close  a"*  man'a  eyei  or 
break  his  nose.  The  referee  even  objects 
to  halr-pulling  or  ear-biting.  ' 

But  in  ."iome  way  wrestling  seems  the 
most  primitive,    mw-t  ancient  of  our 
sports.  These  huge  beefy  naked  men. 
cleamlng  with  sweat,  grunting,  faces  I'  u 
riustorted  with  agony  as  they  try  to  he  says  "that  a  boy  who  has  a  chance 
1  reak  from  a  body  scissors    that  l.<(  at,  the  heavyweight  wrestling  title,  isn't 
nieozing  the  breath  from  their  Itings.'  ^^^^^  ,^  throw  it  on  the  way  up.  And 


tainly  from  the  ring.  No  gathering  of 
seconds,  flapping  towels,  supporting  of 
the  injured  man  to  his  dressing  room, 
as  in  prize  fighting.  In  the  Opera  House  I 
an  apparent  corpse  on  the  outside  of  \ 
the  ring  is  a  mere  bagatele.  You  never 
need  worry.  It  'will  get  up  and  take 
itself  off  in  a  few  minutes. 

Then  there  Is  a  science,  a  precision  in 
wrestling  that  should  appeal  to  women. 
Each  wrestler  has  his  own  particular 
way  of  dispatching  an  opponent,  per- 
fected by  years  of  experience,  dreaded 
by  the  other  man.  Gus  Sonnenberg's 
pet  method  is  the  flying  tackle,  a  leap 
and  a  butt  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
in;o  the  stomach  of  the  opposing 
WTP.stlrr,  done  so  suddenly  and  .so 
quickly  that  you  literally  cannot  sre 
what  part  of  his  body  hit  the  man.  He 
-  TO  •.-Mtly  make  his  tackle  from 
coming  out  of  the  other 
or  from  a  distance,  when- 
.int  his  opponent  leaves 
d.  After  two  of  these 
match  Thursday  night. 
George  'iV.i.xcr  didn't  dare  rise  to  his 
feet.  After  breaking  from  a  hold  he 
crouched  on  his  knees  until  he  could  ; 
get  a  new  hold,  rather  than  expose  his ' 
stomach.  In  spite  of  this  defence  a  third  . 
flying  tackle  butted  him  out  of  the 
ring.  He  came  back  dazed,  and  Gus 
Sonnenberg.  always  his  ma.ster.  des- 
patched him  gently  with  a  head  hold 
and  side  throw.  If  he  had  been  danger- 
ous, Sonnenberg  would  have  butted  him 
into  uncon.sclou5ness.  , 
IN  EMERGENCIES 
Vo  l  cannot  see  wrestling  without  con- 
'  r)  .ng  what  a  splendid  method  of  de- 
fc  '  it  would  be.  There  Ls  always  the 
ri.nr^ce  of  meeting  a  little  robber  in 
y.vir  home.  If  held  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  how  rfTrrlive  a  ge.'sture,  were  you 
a  r  ip  '  of  Farmer  George  McLeod's,  to 
.«pring  10  feri  across  the  room,  wrap 
vour  legs  in  a  scissors  about  his  neck, 
dnd  bring  him  to  the  carpet  before  he 
-1  ."o  •  "--^-^  If  would  be  child's 
x-k  on  the  hand 
lie  with  the  toe  c  f 
:  ^nt  lu.  i  ;.  u  telephoned  for  the 


P'o  ;.('-- 

If  you  have  ever  discussed  wrestling 
•  all.  some  one  has  told  you  that  It 
always  "fixed."    This  remark  make» 
!'.iul  Bowser,  promoter  of  the  wrestling 
n  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  husband 
if  Cora    Livingston,  very  indignant. 
Bowser,  who  wrr  stled  himself  for  30 
years,  is  a  blond  with  an  attractive 
oprn  face.   His  features  are  refined,  not' 
brutal,  and  except  for  a  slightly  Im- ^ 
perfect  ear,  nothing  about  him  presents  | 
a  conventional  picture  of  a  wrestler  to  I 
your  mind.  Someway  you  expect  him  to  '• 
say  "Je.ss,  them  bouts  ain't  fixed,"  but ' 
he  speaks  the  king's  English  in  a  low 
\oice  and  well.    "It  stands  to  reason," 


>cnt  flying  through  the  ropes  to  land 
h  ilf-stunned  on  the  footlights  by  some 
lightning  hold  and  throw,  seem  like  a 
.•survival  of  gladiatorial  days.  Roman 
emperors  pass  through  your  mind,  the 


u  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  heavy- 
weight championship  match,  neither 
one  is  going  to  throw  the  title."  As 
'or  the  smaller  matches,  used  as  pre- 
l.minaries,  they  are  more  in  the  nature 
days  of  raal  sport  when  the  i>opu1ace  entertainment.  The  audience  never 
.spent  its  hoUdays  watching  a  few  take.-;  them  seriously,  laughter  predom- 
Chrlstlans  eaten,  or  the  survival  of  the ;  jnate,'.  and  its  favorite  actors,  Uke, 
fittest  warrior  In  single  combat  in  the  ,  gj^^j^'t,  receive  a  i:t)und  of  good  natured 
arena.  A 'bull-fight  is  the  nearest  thing  li  j,pp]aiis!e  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
in  atmosphere  to  a  wrestling  match  ll^heir  skill. 

that  we  are  left  today,  in  our  age  of  ij  -fhe  evenings  are  thrilling  from  start 
breakfast  foods  and  prohibition.  We  )',o  finish.  If  you  don't  know  anything 
can  t  all  go  to  Spain  or  Mexico.  But  ' 


the  Grand  Opera  House  is  within  the 
reach  of  any  man  woman  or  child. 

We    should    j;.-.;e.<:t    wro,<tling  for 
.■school  children,  to  teach  them  endur- 
.Tncc  and  courage.    .\  wrestler  like  the 
Canadian  champion  who  gives  up  in  a 
ehold  without  ha\tng  his  shoulders 
iced  to  the  mat  by  a  fall.  Is  booed 
:  im  the  ring,   p'rn   thoush   he  can 
nr.rri''.-  v  alk        •   ■  i      '  'axstling 

yr-  ,  :.  \p,  :;rown, 
V.r  vn  ,  out  Of 


1  about  wTeaUing,  the  gentleman  on  your 
:  left  in  the  celluloid  collar  v.ill  be  glad 
1  to  ;ell  you.  Nothing  high  hat  in  a 
Iv.  rp-.ling  audience,  nor  do  wrestling 
I  devotees  object  to  initiating  novices  into 
I  the  secret  of  their  enjoyment,  like  those 
I  fortunate  but  aloof  beings  who  under- 
!  stand  the  higher  reaches  of  music.  With 
,  next  Thursday  night  a  movement  maj 
be  started  that  will  crowd  the  old  Opera 
/    "  -   -  - 


THRICE  FATED 

(For  As  Ihs  World  Warf) 

Imv  lawyer,  my  banker,  and  my  engineer, 
Each  to  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear, 
.Although  I'm  sure  I  cannot  see 
I    What  they  should  care  about  in  me! 

Imv  lawyer,  he  is  tall  and  straight, 

He  holds  me  tight,  and  then  I  wait 
To  hear  him  say,  "I  love  you  dear," 
He's  kidding  me,  and  that  is  clear. 

My  banker,  he's  no  tightwad,  he  I 
,   He-spends  his  money — I  can  see 
He  really  cares  if  I  am  good, 

And  so  he  spends — I  knock  on  wood. 
• 

But  the  engineer  is  young  and  fair, 
I  love  him  truly,  only  he  won't  care 

If  I  should  die,  or  even  cry: 
But  I  don't  care — and  that's  a  lie. 

GERTRUDE  WHITNEY. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  HAT  TIPPING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  the  renaissance  of  the  derby 
hat  tthis  once  popular  head  covering 
is  being  shown  in  all  the  better  shops) 
I  'wonder  if  we  .shall  have  with  it  a 
.  revival  of  the  old-fashioned  gesture  of 
rai.sing  our  hats  to  ladies?    I  put  tliis 
)  in  query  form  because  I  am  not  quite 
I  certain  just  how  much  of  the  old  cus- 
,tom  lingers  on.    In  any  event,  it  seems 
'  to  me  that  the  present  generation  of 
yo  iiig  men  have  almost  disregarded  the 
l.TD.i.    The  few  young  men  who  still 
('    form   to  this  once  graceful  func- 
'-:  tt.  I  think  do  so  with  considerable  . 
•'i:ii).\rrassment     or     reluctance:  but 
even  they  have  reduced  the  gesture  to 
a  mere  jerk  of  the  hand  to  the  hat.  '  A 
'  sort  of  awkward  military  salute.   It  may 
j  be,  of  course,  that  this  is  just  another 
form  of  modern  efficiency  applied  to 
eveiyday  manners,  a  saving  of  physical 
efl  :it,s — in  engineering  terms  "a  time- 
ba  .  mg  in  movements.  " 

t^omc  time  ago  a  keen  observer  of 
piibl.r  manners  attributed  the  decline 
of  i.at  tipping  to  the  disregard  of  the 
p  :  tiy  hat.  It  was  said  tliat  the  soft 
;..it  made  the  gesture  a  rather  difficult 
or  at  least  an  awkward  performance. 
There  is  not  much  to  this  defence.  If 
this  were  true,  surely  the  old-fa.shioned 
courtiers  of  the  17th  century,  with 
their  plumes  and  other  heavy  regaha, 
were  more  handicapped  than  the  mod- 
ern youth.  No,  I  think  the  decline  of 
hat  tipping  is  only  part  of  the  general 
decline  in  all  public  manners.  So  that 
if  we  are  to  understand  this  social 
phenomenon  which  is  taking  place 
;  under  our  eyes  I  think  we  might  look 
,  a  little  deeper. 

I    May  not  this  general  decline  in  pub- 
he  rnanners  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
general  decline  in  civilization?  Right 
here  the  reader  may  say:  "Ah,  this  is 
more  pessimistic  stuff;  another  project 
of  despair!"   Well,  let's  not  be  too  dog- 
matic about  such  ratlier  unimportant 
,  questions.    Who  knows  just  precisely 
jwhat  civilization  is?    Is  it  a  lew  cen- 
I  turies'  accumulation  of  the  thoughts  of 
great  men,  the  work  of  great  artists 
1  d.  =  -eminated  among  the  masses;  or  is 
i      ist  radio,  airplanes  and  the  wide  | 
d    i  ibution  of  material  comforts?  Prob-  j 
.ably  few  of  us  wduld  care  to  exchange  r 
our  modern  comforts,  reasonably  decent 
Imcnmes   and  democratic  social  privi- 
\.-_c-  for  the  "arty'"  Utopias  of  the  17th 
crittiry.     Such   being    the  situation,! 
whatever  kind  of  civilization  'we  enjoy  ; 
is  the  only  possible  kind  for  us.    But,  '• 
Es  all  the  civilizations  preceding  our  j 
^wii — the    Egyptian,    Greek,    Arabian.  : 
litiidu.  Chinese:  I  am  not  naming*thcni 
in  iheir  chronological  order — had  tl.cir 
(birth,  their  yo'uth,  thcii-  maturity,  their  , 
old  age  and  death,  isn  t  it  quite  prob- 
able that  ours  will  go  the  same  way?  ; 
lA  doleful  prophecy,  eh?    Or  as  one  of  ' 
I  the  Black  Birds  may  reply:  "Well!  What 
of  if""    Which  brings  me  back  to  the 
decline  of  hat  tippinc'  and  the  hope  in 
the  renaissance  of  the  iron  hat. 

No  democratic  form  of  civilization  can 
be  held  intact  for  any  length  of  time 


taouffe  pangs.  Everything  must  come 
I    4  out  happily  in  the  end. 

k  "I  As  given  by  the  American  Opera 

Company,  the  rollicking  tone  of  Mar- 
without    social  Lies  tha  is  emphasized.  So  light,  so  gay,  so 
-ke  I  must  reduce  n,   u  Mjcial  Xorms  tuneful,  you  can  take  your  old  uncle 
money,  language,  manners  and  poli-  who  never  did  like  opera,  and  10  to  1, 
s,  the  breakdown  of  any  one  of  which  he'll  stay  awake  to  the  end.  From  th" 


would    entail  serious  consequences   to  first  scene 
the  state.     Russia  is  just  recovering  with    its  lilting 


Lady  Harriets  boudoir, 
offstage    chorus  cf 


from    the  breakdown  of    its  political  country  girls  going  to  the  fair,  through 
'  im.   We  know  what  happened  recent- :  the  market  place  in  Richmond  scene 
In  Germany  with  the  breakdown  of  I  where  Lady  Harriet  and  Nancy  are 
le  currency.    But  a  breakdown  in  so- [bound  as  servants,  and  the  delightful 
il  forms  is  a  much  slower  and  more  \ci  in  the  farmhouse  where  their  lords 
sidious  process.  and  masters  teach  them  to  spin,  to 


It  is  quite  likely  that  all  we  enjoy  to- 
day cf  the  social  amenities  is  a  heritage 
"f  our  feudal  forbears.    The  curtesy  of 
pasant  to  lord  and  the  gesture  of  the 
)urtly  knight  to  his  fair  lady,  come 
down  to  us  in  the  simple  act  of  raising 
our  hats  to  female  acquaintances.  These 
old  social  forms  were  not  only,  the  ges- 
'•ires  of  inferior  to  superior,  they  were 
ISO  recognitions  of  differences  in  indi- 
iduals.     With    the    leveling    up  (or 
down),  whichever  way  one  regards  the 
progress  of  democracy,  it  was  inevitable 


and  masters  .  ^ 

the  very  end,  with  Lady  Harriet  wooing 
back  her  farmer  lover  and  the  whole 
company  rendering  "The  La-ast  Ro-o^. 
of  summer"  at  the  tops  of  then-  voice.-:, 
the  op^a  is  naive,  swift,  fitthy,  charm - 

"^lir.  Rosing  has  done  well  with  the 
stage  of  the  Colonial.  He  uses  the 
scenery  of  suggestion,  with  plants  and 
colors  taking  the  place  of  the  walls  and 
tables  of  former  decades.  Lady  Har- 
riet "s  boudior,  composed  of  several  silver 
screens  and  a  few  yards  of  brilliant  blue 


'hat  such  social  forms  would  be  gradual- '.  .    ^    j.  ^       to'perfection  the  ruffles 

V    rinni*    Qwav    with        Ay    Ihp    mnHpvn  I  •Jl^^'-'**-*  •  •      ,    -         ...   j  «,v,,t£,  /»iirlc 


done  away  with.  As  the  modern 
'  endericy  seems  to  He  in  the  direction  of 
leveling  up  (or  down)  the^sexes,  it  will 
do  us  little  good  to  lament  the  loss  of 
public  manners.  And  thi.s,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  said  by  one  who  carried  a  banner 
some  20  years  ago  for  woman  suffrage. 
Well!  Didn't  they  give  us  CooUdge  and 
Hoover? 

Whatever  we  have  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion, worth  while  in  cultural  forms  were 
fir.st  conceived  by  a  few  unique  indi- 
viduals— artists  and  thinkers.  Eventual- 
ly the  creations  of  these  men  (there 
were  few  women,  if  arry)  we(re  passed 
down  to  the  masses.  Even  the  simple 
gesture  of  the  feudal  knight  raising  his 
plumed  hat  to  his  fair  lady  was  prob- 
ably started  by  some  "nut"  who  could 
see  divinity  in  woman's  eyes;  or  to  put 
it  larger — divinity  in  man  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Probably  nothing  can  be  done  about 
this  general  process  of  standardization: 
everything  and  everybody  from  bed  sizes 
to  the  sexes.  Uniqueness  is  bound  to  be 
crushed.  If  there  is  any  hope  through 
the  restoration  of  the  derby  hat  for  men, 
and  with  it  the  renaissance  of  public 
manners,  let  us  boost  the  iron  hat.  If 
the  young  men  cease  to  lift  them  we  will 
at  least  know  what's  going  on  under- 
neath. ANTHONY  SKELDING. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
It  is  .stated  on  good  authority  that 
i  President  Coolidge  will  not  complete 
i  the  second  volume  of  his  book,  "Have 

Faith  in  Massachusetts."  FLAVIUS. 

THK  CYNIC 

(For  A«  thR  World  WatO 

I  looked  from  the  mountain  top 
For  one  lone  star. 
But  only  a  shadow  paused  ♦ 
And  frowned  from  afar. 

I  searched  my  heart  one  day 
For  a  friend. 

But  only  the  mass  of  fools 
Jeered  and  hurried  on, 

AGNES  STEVENS. 


and  pearls,  the  patches  and  white  curls 
of  Lady  Harriet  and  her  faithful  Nancy. 
And  to  show  that  he  is  no  iconoclast, 
imitation  rambler  ro.ses  in  some  pro- 
fusion decorate  the  outside  of  the  farm- 
house in  act  four. 


one  of  MfafKovsKv  s  .lymp  lonies,  mouBn 
he  is  unwilling  to  Hivu.ge  them.  It 
would  be  Interesting  know  what  ws; 
in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  eighth; 
probably  the  purpose  to  write  a  sym- 
phony. > 

Mr.  Ganz,  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  the  audienMS  of  the  Boston 
sj-mphony  orchestra  as  a  brilliant  pla;  - 
er  of  concertos  by  Liszt  and  Sain  - 
Saens,  gave  an  admirable  performan' - 
of  Beethoven's  music,  technically  a;  d 
aesthetically.  He  was  content  wih 
Beethoven  as  he  is,  not  as  some  think 
he  «hould  be.  He  did  not  allow  t  if 
first  movement  to  be  wearisome:  no; 
did  he,  as  .some  pianists,  eryphasize  th<' 
kangaroo  jumps  of  the  chief  motive  in 
the  finale. 

Strauss's  gorgeous  music  for  the  head- 
hunting Salome,  disporting  herself  vo- 
luptuously, brought"  a  sensuotis  etra  in 
preceding    musical  sobriety. 

Mr.  Burgin's  task.  Introducing  the 
new  symphony — it  was  produced  at 
Moscow  in  1926 — was  not  an  easy  one. 
but  he  gave  the  audience  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  merits  and  feelings  of  the 
work,  though  Mr.  'Victor  Belaiev  of 
Moscow  makes  bold  to  say  that  Mias- 
kovsky  as  yet  has  no  interpreter  of  his 
symphonies  who  can  show  "all  the 
depths  of  their  contents."  Is  this  the 
fault  of  the  now  pr()iBinent  conductors 
or  of  the  composer  thuiklng  too  deeply? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  Mr.  Koussevitzkv  will  con 


•  Martha"  makes  demands  OR  Its  rour  duct  Handel  s  Concerto  Grcsso  in  B 
principal  singers.    If  Miss  Leonora  uori i  jj^jj^^^.^        ^        strings:  also  Mahler's 


hasn't  quite  the  tone  of  Edith  Mason 
or  Mr  Peter  Chambers  the  golden  qual- 
ity of  Lauri-Volpi,  why  should  one  com 
piain'    This  is  a  young  company, 


all 


'Song  of  the  Earth,"  a  s\'mphcny  in 
six  parts  for  tenor  (George  Maeder)  and 
contralto  iMr.-;.  Charles  Cahiert.  The 
text  Is  taken  from  Hans  Bethges's  tran.t 


Boston  for  th''  first  time. 


good  to  look  on,  all  thin  (can  it  be  that  i^tj^n  (,(  bv  old  Chinese  poets, 

a  revolution  in  the  figures  of  opera  sing-  ^his  symphonv  will  be  performed  in 
PIS  is  going  on  beneath  our  very  noses?)  -  - 
the  .settings,  if  inexpen.sive,  are  imagi-J 
native  and  lovely.  "Martha"  deservet 
more  of  an  audience  from  Boston,  wher. 
opera  comes  but  twice  a  year,  but  per 
haps  turkey  had  something  to  do  witr 
it  R,  E.  N,  A, 

  .TX^ 


E.M.  NEWMAN  wvta 
TALK  ON  GERMANY 


vogue.  This  su.^:j;cion    bif-c     n  i- 
casual  diversion  ■-jf  ciunt.ng  " 
and  attempting  to  f'^r.sz  the"  - 
the  audiences  at  previous  ehc  ... 
Bow  pictvues.  was  justified  yester-: 
afternoon.  The  day  after  a  hol;-;- 
when  most  of  us  feit  over-fed  and 
indolent  to  s:ir  out,  found  the  ■ 
lobby  of  the  Metropolitan  housing  r: 
waiting  audience  in  itself.    This  not 
once,  but  thrice.  Inside,  eveiy  seat  oc- 
cupied. With  a  characteristically  good 
stage  show,  all  seemed  pleased.  At 
the  spoken  comicalities  of  Clark  and 
MoCullough  in  a  Fox  Movietone  duo- 
logue, .  all  found  excuses  fcr  laughter. 
Yet  it  was  evident  that  Ciara  Bow,  in 
Elinor's  Glyn's  latest  screen  effusion. 
'  Three  Week  Ends,  '  was  the  real  at- 
traction. 

It  \sn't  what  Clara  has  to  do  in  this 
film,  or  any  other  for  that  Boatter:  it 
Is  the  way  she  does  it.  She  talks  with 
her  eyes,  her  shoulders,  even  with  that 
pudgy  little  nose.  She  has  a  talent  for 
mollifying  obstructive  secretaries,  for 
making  voung  men  bent  on  conquest 
forsake  their  e'.il  intent,  for  pecking 
tpith  restless  little  fingers  at  the  vest 
I  J»uttons  of  crustv  old  business  men  so 
I  that  instantly  they  become  benign, 
i  cherubic.  She  can  act  in  a  bathing  suit 
t  without  a  trace  of  self-consciousness; 
•he  can  run  through  a  crowded  street, 
elad  chiefly  in  a  cabaret  girl's  silken 
tights — they  are  always  silk — and  so 
gaU-anizc  a  policeman  that  he  will  put 
himself  out  to  stop  the  young  man. 
racing  ahead,  to  whom  she  wants  to 
talk.  Clara  has  personality  in  abun- 
dance. In  fact,  it  seems  to  beMncreas- 
tap.  She  IS  getting  more  plump.  -There 
■cems  to  be  more  of  her  fiuffy  reddish 
hair  than  ever.  .  i  . 

.  Mr.  Badger,  a  capable.  Inte. 
rector  makes  every  point  t- 
Tersion   of   the   story  which. 

^^"^^\o?c°itor.At  first  She  t^nks^.  mm 

of  the 


Symphony  f  oncrrl 


'  The  subject  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Newman  s 
richly  illu.'!',iated  Traveltalk  in  Sym- 
phony H'.il  last  night  was  "Germany— 
Mlaskovsky's  Eighth  Symphony  was  1928,"  -ind  first  of  all  south  Germam- 
played  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in -^^^re^^^^^^o^^^^^^^^ 
Boston;  probably  for  the  first  time  in  years  ago  and  perhaps  still  say  that 


Rudolph   Ganz  played  the  Bavarians  are  the  connecting  links 

Austrlans  and  men.  The 
Bavarians  have  a  right  to  be  proud. 
Have  they  not  their  Alps  and  their 


this  country 

with  the  orchestra  Beethoven's  flfthi  between 
piano  concerto.    The  program  al.so  in- 


cluded Salome's  dance  from  Richard  beautiful  lakes,  shown   last  night  by 


As  the  World  Wags: 


Strau.ss's  opera.    Mr.  Burgin,  the  con 
certmaster,  conducted  in  the 
of  Mr,  Koussevitzky. 

The  Russian  Miaskovsky, 
ten  symphonies,  is 

composition  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory. Born  in  1881,  having  been  edu- 
cated for  a  mihtary  career,  he  turned 
musician.  He  served  in  the  world  war; 
was  kept  In  the  army  until  1920. 
He  seemed  at  first  as  a  composer  to  be 
of  a  romantic  nature— witness  his  sym- 
k  phonic  poems  "Silence"  (after  Poe)  ani 
I  "Alastor "  (after  Shelley;  yet  his  firsti 


It's  universal!  He  stopped  us  in  the I'symphony  and  his  second  were  corn- 
street  last  night.  He  was  very  ragged  p  posed  before  these  pieces.    Even  in  the 
"  '  ' eighth,  which  as  a  whole  cannOl  be 

called  poetically  imaginative,  there  are 
trnces  of  romanticism,  detected  in  his 
thematic  material  rather  than  in  sym 
phonic  treatment  of  it.  The  themes 
more  suave,  especially  the  second  of  the 
j,  first  movement  and  that  of    the  trio 


and  needed  dry  cleaning  and  fumigat- 
ing. He  begged  a  small  donation. 
"You've  been  speculating  in  stocks,  "  wi- 
said,  harshly,  "buying  WcstinghonM- 
Electric,  General  Motors,  or  NatU)u;il 
Biscuit.  If  you  would  stay  out  of  the 
State  street  district  you  would  have 
money  of  your  own."  "Mister,"  said  the 
,  tramp,  '  all  I  want  to  Invest  in  right 


  marvels  of    photography?    Have  ihcy 

Bh^enre  not  their  world-famous  breweries  and 
art    galleries,    not    to    mention  the 
,  museum  of  industries,  remarkable  for 
n  man  of  showing  the  ingenuity  of  man  and.  by 
now  profe.ssor  of  I  the  planetarium,  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens?     Mr.    Newman    would  have 
every  American  city  so  blessed,  as  is 
Chicago.  ^  ,^ 

He  insists  that  Ludwlg,  the  builder 
of  castles,  was  not  mad.  he  was  only 
extravagant.    What  if  he  did  bankrupt 
his  people.     There   are   his  gorgeous 
palaces  of  Herrcn-Chlemsee  and  Neu-| 
schwansteln      The   audience   rode  bv 
cable  with  Mr.  Newman  to  the 
of    Bavarian    Alps,    visited  wh 
places,  the  homes  of  peasants  skillm  . 
making  watches  and   the   carving  < 
wood,  flew  about  beautiful  Lake  Con 
stance,  stopped  at  Baden-Baden,  lookr 
at  the  quaint  houses  of  Nuremberg  an 
Rothenburg.  feasted  eyes  on  curious  ca".- 
tumes  in  the  Black  Forest.  Joined  in 
folk-dances   and  was   reverent  before 
wayside  .shnnes. 


l"ea!ihy.  but  nch  or  poor 
him    It  SO  happens  that  two 
Ce  week-ends  are  staged  « Jhe  home 
nf  a  voune  mUUonaire  named  Turner, 
^e^'^tln.  he  entertains  the  entU^e 
cabaret  troupe  in  order  to  meet  Gi»a>» 
"m  Gonlon  knocks  h.m 
ir^s  to  deum  OUdys  over  night 
second  time.  Gladys.      -Jim  s  in^. 
vsiu  Turner  to  persuade  him  to  - 
out  a  $1  000.000  life  insurance  poUcv 
iim  flni  her  there,  and  agam  knocks 
TTm«  do^^  -n^e  third  time,  Jim  and 
r-i.rfvi  have  an  angrr  scene  m  in* 
SSaret    w  th  the  flight  through  thr 
^tt^u  'and  public  r^oncaianon  ^ 
the  ending  they  .^n  '^"^ 

lea-sed  flat,  v.:   vh  lhalj>« 


bv  the  O-Brv 

■•T'v  ;  •  "  Wr"- 
of 
lit: 
whci 


Those  who  reac 
,  subtle  phrases 
:.  sciu.iiv.  at  the  l*^'  " 
well  put   the  booK 
the  books,  and  her 


Uw  twin  be<ta,  when 


ved  t^'.s 


now  is  Java  and  Mocha  preferred  and  f  i„  the  scherzo,  are  of  Russian  folk-song 

Ham   Sandwiches  Limited."  We  gave 


him  a  quarter  and  he  ran  right  over 
lo  V.  griddle  cake  and  fried  egg  broker. 

R.  H.  L, 

am;(:dote  for  the  day  * 

A  poet  meeting  Andre  Billy  told  him 
he  was  going  lo  publish  a  volume  of 
poems. 

"Oh!"  said  Billy,  "you  are  going  to 
make  your  verses  dis-appear  in  one 
volume." 

The  people  who  know  most  shout  life 
are  the  memhers  of  new.'^paper  editorial 
itfLfta.— Buchanan  Taylor. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
".»/or//ia" 

By  the  American  Oprra  Cnmpan;.. 
The  cast  was  fis  follov.s; 

l.ail.v  Han-iet .  .  .   I.ronoiM   f'o' i 

N:irn',v   l.ovii.Sf  Dernhai'fll 

I  .ii)iir>l   .  I.ionol  H:iM,sc;i 

Sir  TriNl;ini    Howm't  (.Miiitiiy 

I'Uink'Mt        .   JlBii;  |l;iinp:s 

.miorilf   Pct.pr  n>aiiihpf5 

1  ('(imiU'-tor   Ki-nn:;  St.  l^-jior 

Martha  is  an  opera  to  drive  dull  care 
away  and  make  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
seem  like  a  light  lunch.  There's  not  a 
single  murder,  the  characters  live  in 
never-never     Ensfish  countryside 
rre  the  gicat   ladles  are  charming 
I  I  chic  Pari.siennes  and  the  peasants 
!i    imple  and  gay,  and  nothing  serious 
r  happens  to  anyone 
"  .  of  misprized  love 


nature;  and  the  livelier  and  more 
sturdy  motives  may  have  the  same 
origin.  The  theme  of  the  adagio  is, 
as  we  are  told,  a  Turkestan  melody.  It 
is  very  beautiful.  The  measures  before 
Its  annoimcemcnt  have  a  singular 
charm  and  provoke  anticipation  of  what 
is  to  come.  Sir  Richard  F.  Barton  said 
that  Ei^glishmen  have  the  finest  women 
In  the  world  but  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  Here  Is  Miaskovsky  for- 
tunate in  having  found  this  song  from 
TUrkestan,  but  how  does  he  use  It? 

He  gives  il  a  rocking,  cradle-like  ac- 
companiment which  by  its  persistence 
becomes  monotonous  and  finally  annoys. 
That  which  is  exotic  in  music  quickly 
becomes  tiresome  unless  the  composer 
has  the  comprehension  and  thi  ability 
to  be  concisely  exotic  in  his  turn.  Here 
Is  where  Rubinstein  had  the  advantage 
by  putting  his  oriental  themes,  or  imi- 
tations of  them,  Intfl  his  Persian  songs 
Yet  this  adagio  is  the  mast  interestlnp 
movement  of  the  symphony.  The  other- 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  scholastu 
nature,  dry  from  lack  of  harmonic  aiu 
orchestral  color,  and  sharply  define( 
contrasting  moods.  There  Is  spirit;  i 
does  not  seem  spontaneous,  but  as  i 
the  music  were  flogged  into  animntloi 
Nor  is  there  anv  truly  dramatic.  tragl< 
or  even  idyllic  mood:  nothing  linposini 
emotional,  noble;  nothing  of  arrestln 
beauty  except  the  Turkestan  theme  an 
the  first  measures  of  its  distributlo 
Kvrn  tlir  i  among  the  instruments.  In  Its  nake 
arr  op  in-  i  form  for  the  English  honv  It  was  pot ' 
ically  pla>ed  by  Mr.  Speyer.  It  has  bei 
said  that  there  Is  a  "program"  for  en. 


first  i.i 


.  dr. 


Ing  Russians 
urs  as  easily 
.'.ly   Good  mo; 
to"  pass  '■.;■'■ 
he  has 
landers 


bi. 
iv. 

v.. 

S-.  . 

beauiv .  K 
term  and 


At  Bavn  uth  Siegfried  Wagner  stoodl  j^njperamen 
to  be  photographed.  When  we  knew 
him  as  a  boy  visiting  the  American 
dentist  at  Dresden  in  the  early  80  s  he 
told  us  that  he  would  be  an  architect. 
Mr.  Newman  showed  the  foolish  monu- 
ment Siegfried  built  at  Bayreuth  for 
Liszt,  but  did  not  repeat  the  old  wheeze; 
the  architects  say  that  Siegfried 
perhaps  a  good  mu.Mcian,  the  musicians 
are  sure  he  should  have  stuck  to  archi- 
tecture. _  , 
The  Wartburg.  Weimar,  Dresden  with 
Its  treasures  of  art:  then  Berlin  under 
the  republic,  with  Its  hideous  new  forms 
of  architccTiire.  Its  trained  dogs,  the 
best  friends  of  the  blind.  At  the  end| 
Duesseldorf  and  Cologne. 

II  was  an  unusually  Interesting  ' 
talk   even  for  Mr.  Newman.  !■ 
.scriptlons  and  his  photographs  «■; 
ten  and  loudlv  applauded.    He  brhev 
that  Germany  is  more  alert,  busier  a- 
happier  under  the  republic  than  in 
war  times.  ,  j  . 

The  tra\eltalk  will  be  repeated 
afternoon.    Next  week  "Lon- 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Three  H  r <  A  Enit  " 

4   screen    romantic  comedy-drama 
written  bv  Elinor  Qlyn  and  adapted  b\ 
John  Farrow;  photograpiiod  by  v 
Rosson.  dlrtcted  by  C;.i;ence  ' 
and  T'  cser'-'  '  bv  Par;A'-  w 
fo!! 

.tin- 

T;;i 
SI  i>. 


for 


lazDpagtns 


Clar.i   fiow  hM  a 


I  As  far  Boston  and  Other  American  cities  are  concerned  the  Schu- 
/  irt  centenary  funeral  rites  are  over,  though  there  may  be  a  few  moum- 

I  rs  here  and  there.  They  did  not  take  so  long  to  bury  him  in  Vienna  a 

laundred  years  ago. 

,'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  authors  and  publishers  of  books  about  Schubert 
and  the  publishers  of  his  music  in  new  editions  were  not  disappointed.  The 
only  disappointment  in  the  celebration  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  the  singing  of  Lieder  by  Mme.  Lashanska.  What  has  happened  to 
her  voice  which  was  beautiful  when  she  first  appeared  here?  Only  the 
lower  notes  are  now  rich  and  full;  only  these  were  sung  without  too  appar- 
ent effort. 


We  regret  to  say  that  In  Vienna  a  discordant  voice  was  raised.  Dr. 
Robert  Lach,  a  professor  at  the  Vienna  University,  told  a  "distinguished" 
audience,  that  Schubert  was  "a  self-satisfied,  humdrum  individual,  a.harm- 
less  little  schoolmaster,  conscious  of  his  own  deficient  ethics  and  moral 
qualities  and  of  the  inferior  value  of  his  soul";  that  he  was  a  "limited 
genius";  his  "great"  symphony  in  C  major  is  "a  quite  formless  composition 
without  air  or  plan."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  harsh  criticism  of  Dr. 
Lach  made  "a  painful  public  impression." 

This  Dr.  Lach  teaches  musical  history;  he  works  especially  at  com- 
parative and  ethnological  music  history  and  "folk-lore,"  and  the  style  and 
melos  of  the  Wagner  music  drama.  "A  very  productive  writer,"  says  Paul 
Pisk  of  Vienna,  "but  without  pronounced  individuality." 

Well,  this  is  an  age  of  depreciation.  We  are  now  told  that  supposedly ,, 
excellent  generals  in  the  world  war  knew  little  or  nothing  about  strategy;  i 
that  Anatble  France  was  an  Inferior  writer;  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
not  much  of  a  man  after  all;  why  should  Schubert  escape?  As  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman  dwells  on  unpleasant  facts  concerning  the  cause  of  Beethoven's 
deafness,  so  the  latest  English  biographer  of  Schubert  takes  pleasure  in 
assuring  his  readers  that  Schubert  also  suffered  from  the  disease  that  was 
once  not  mentioned  in  polite  society,  not  even  by  its  name  in  the  ncw.spapers, 
but  is  now  discussed  freely  by  men,  women  and  school  girls,  if  conversation 
flags. 


feamerny  Theatre.  Tffe  was  elecccd  an  iionorary  membei-  of  Russian  f-ocus 
union.  He  has  written  a  book  of  short  stories  which  have  been  translated 
into  Russian  and  German,  and  now  is  the  editor  of  the  New  Masses,  and 
Is  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Playwright'.'?  Theatre.  Two  books  by  now  are 
about  to  be  published,  one  "The  Twelve  Million"  and  the  other  about  East 
side  gangsters.  He  was  one  of  the  early  group  of  Provincetown  Players; 
three  of  his  one-act  plays  were  produced  there.  Among  them  "Money."  At 
the  Workers'  University  in  New  York  he  teaches  dramatics.  His  Ufe  has 
been  one  of  adventure.  We  are  told  that  he  has  wandered  all  over  the 
United  States  and  has  often  been  arrested.  In  Boston  he  was  put  to  work 
on  a  garbage  dumpheap. 

His  Mexican  experiences  lasted  tw^  Jears.    He  worked  in  oil  fields. 
I  spent  a  few  months  on  a  newspaper  in  Mexico  city.  My  editor,  Gen. 
;  Salvador  Alvarado,  suddenly  turned  rebel  and  was  caught  and  hanged.  Iii 
!  Mexico  editors  are  not  sacred,  thank  God.  I  lost  that  job,  and  then  went 
I  to  Guadalajara  and  taught  EngUsh  in  a  school  for  a  while.   But  the  man 
■who  ran  the  school  was  an  American  quack;  a  theosophist,  an  eye  doctor, 
and  chiropractor.  His  English  school  was  just  a  side  line.  He  gypped  me  out 
of  my  pay,  and  then  tried  lo  get  me  arrested,  saying  I  had  threatened  him 
with  a  gun,  which  was  not  true." 

In  Mexico,  Mr.  Gold  knew  ranch  life,  and  romantic  "pagan"  nights.  "Th* 
attitude  of  the  Mexicon  peon  toward  love  is  something  I  tried  to  put  into  my 
play.  His  attitude  is  one  of  complete  acceptance;  in  other  words,  he  has  no 
critical  sense  toward  it,  and  has  as  few  inhibitions  as  a  turtle  dove  or  burro. 
In  other  words,  every  peon  is  a  kind  of  happy  primitive  Casanova,  f  have 
alao  tried  to  touch  on  the  peasant's  hunger  for  land,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Mexican  revolution." 


P.  H. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  prize  of  $10,000  offered  for  the  be 
BjTnphony  in  connection  with  the  Schul)ert  centenary  was  awarded  Kun 
Atterberg,  "one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  Sweden. ' 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  New  'Vork  it  made  a  slight  im- 
pression. Nor  has  the  symphony  fared  better  In  London.  The  London  Times 
had  this  to  say  when  it  was  performed  in  London  on  Nov.  12: 

"Kurt  Atterberg,  we  are  told,  has  been  a  music  critic.  That  means  that 
he  has  heard  a  great  deal  of  music  and  studied  the  technical  processes  by 
which  a  symphony  is  made.  He  ha.s  produced  a  cleverly  constructed  work 
In  three  movements,  compounded  of  all  the  music  he  has  ever  heard  and 
all  the  technical  processes  he  has  ever  studied.  It  is  anything  but  dull.  It 
he  had  given  it  a  program  title.  The  Critic's  Nightmare,  or  the  End  of  a 
Concert  Season,"  all  his  brother  critics  would  have  found  it  highly  diverting, 
and  would  have  received  it  in  the  spirit  In  which  it  was  offered. 

"But  it  is  not  offered  in  any  frivolous  spirit.  We  must  shut  our  ears  to 
•Schenerazade'  in  the  flrpt  bar  and  keep  them  shut  to  the  'Sinfonia  Domcs- 
tica,'  'Der  Ro.senkavaliet'  (Richard  Strauss  is  a  domlnatmg  inttuence).  and 
ft  number  of  other  insistent  recollections  by  the  way.  Reminiscence  hunting 
Is  a  trivial  game.  Have  not  our  correspondence  columns  lately  reminded  us 
of  how  the  music  hall  and  the  classics  occasionally  play  into  each  other's 
hands?  We  could  shut  our  ears  quite  easily  to  more  direct  quotations  than 
are  actually  to  be  found  in  this  score  if  the  composer  could  convince  us  that 
tliey  were  only  incidental  to  something  which  he  urgently  desired  to  make 
his  music  say  for  itself.  We  remain  unconvinced  of  that." 


The  Hospital  Social  Workers  of  New 
England  presented  Mme.  Juliette  Gaul- 
tier  De  La  Verendr>'e  in  a  recital  of 
Canadian  fplk  .songs  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
ball  room  ye.^terday  afternoon. 

Mme.  Gaullier,  dressed  in  the  costume 
appropriate  to  each  group  of  folk  songs. 
'.'  :t!i  her  charming  personality  and  rich 
.  •.  .T.p.ithetic  voice  succeeded  in  pleas- 
::  :::   in  audienre  which  was  somewhat 
pprcclative.    Each  group 
-cceded  by  motion  plc- 
iilained  the  characterls- 
;.cs  oi  ii:c  people  whose  folk  songs  she 
sang.   The  flryt  and  second  Rroups  were 
com|x>s«d  of  Alaskan  and  Indian  folk 
songs,  accompanied  only  by  a  drum, 
and  the  third  group  was  composed  of 
French-Canadian  folk  sorgs.  and  with 
tho.sc  she  played  a  small  table  harp. 
The  lack  of  monotony  was  remarkable 
'  and  I  venture  lo  say  that  Mme.  Gaultier 
l.s  one  of  a  very  few  who  could  give 
such  a  recital  and  do  It  successfully. 
We  should  like  to  hear  her  again. 

O.  A. 


Angna  Enters,  who  will  present  a  new  program  of  compositions  In 
dance  form  next  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Hotel  Statler 
In  aid  of  the  Talitha  Cuml  Home  and  HosplUl.  Is  not. a  stranger  here.  We 
are  told  that  five  years  ago  she  was  "a  struggling  painter,  ll\1ng  In  obscurit  v 
In  New  York  City":  that  she  was  bom  in  this  country;  that  "when  she  was 
still  a  little  girl  her  parents  decided  to  live  abroad;  this  living  was  largely 
a  matter  of  wandering  from  country  to  country  all  over  Europe  Her 
education  was  a  matter  not  of  books  but  of  changing  faces  and  cu-stoms  in 
the  real  world.  She  learned  to  absorb  tlio  true  qualities  of  life  when  still 
very  young.  At  her  age  of  greatest  Imagination  the  worid  was  opening  out 
to  her  in  its  true  colors,  and  this  has  counted  heavily  in  her  later  succcv; 
Her  dances  are  founded  on  no  physical  technique.  Neither  are  they  based 
on  the  mudc.  They  use  the  music  merely  as  a  background.  Just  as  a  painter 
uses  water  color  or  oll-as  the  medium  through  which  hi.s  ideas  can  pene- 
trate to  the  world.  It  is  the  idea  and  not  the  medium  of  the  specUcle  that 
concerns  Miss  Enters,  and  her  technique  Is  a  setting  or  a  frame  for  her 
live  and  original  pictures." 


us: 


Yr 
adv 


Mr.  James  Agate,  seeing  "Funny  Faces"  with  Leslie  Henson,  the  Astaires 
a  '""l  ^      company,  made  bold  to  sav  It  was  "the  wittiest 

1  -   he  had  ever  listened  to;  "  or  Messrs.  Howard  and  Henson  so 

pel.  .a.cu  mm.   Mr.  Agate  gives  a  specimen  brick: 

"Attend  '«1th  me  closely  to  them  both  when  they  have  mastered  that, 
larpe  and  lambent  lucidity  which  connotes  the  subllmer  reaches  of  IntSt- 
cation.    Mr.  Howard  slowly  Imparts  the  Information  that  he  is  a  sSe- ' 

Sense".  aIT^.^.  Then  pre.S,Uv  a'c'o "  'i 
•That  ninQt  ho  »  Presently  a  comment  occurs  to  Mr.  Henson. . 

That  must  be  interesting  work!'  it  may  be  that  this  reads  dull.  I 


A  convalescent  has  written"  _ 
1  you  name  some  books  that  wui 

^'^rii!  "ill   J  J^°'^'^  detective' 
»lorle«.  Friends  ha\  e  sent  them  Ul!  I'm  I 
lefl  up  on  them."  , 
in  who  has  "enjoyed  the 
d  even  the  disadvantages 
oucatlon  and  appreciates 
fcS   of   Pat<>r   and   Anttole  { 
"  can  quote  sonorous  sen- 
.  •       Sir  Thomaa  Browne — descends 
to   fed  up." 

Nevertheless  we  have  sent  him  a  little 
Ust  of  amusing  books  aU  published  by  , 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc, 

If»   will   surelv   >-  ■  'oner  ^or 

:;ing."  by  P.  G  .r.  whose 

humor  is  li;  nip.  whose 

Engli.ih  lancuage.  or  his  own 
1.^         remnik-able   as  ever. 

■  lage 
ker 
ap' 

Iin^  l  haiactcrs  m  '  Monrv  for 
:ig"!    Dr.  Twist  of  Healthward  Ho 
■  'ri*.  New  Men  out  ot  O^fi  Ones, 
s  to  the  London  papers  In- 
instltution — letter.':  .sie-iedbv 
.--.na,  etc";.  -Vlgilr 
the   doctor    as  saying 
"Over-eating  is  the  curse  . 
and  this  delightful  quack  and  crook  is 
an  American. 

There  is  the  equally  delightful  Ameri- 
can. Thomas  G.  Molloy,  •  with  bis 
"daughter";  Molloy  ^ith  .his  bum  oU 
stock  for  English  investors;  Col.  Wy- 
vern,  the  choleric  colonel  whom  we 
flr.-st  see  at  a  chemists  purchasing 
Brophy.-i  Eli.xir  and  kicking  a  yappini 
dog;  there's  Ronnie  of  the  11 -inch  cig- 
ar, ite  holder,  the  pal  of  the  Irrepres^- 
ilugo;  there's  burglary,  kidnapping- 
s  a  tale  of  love,  not  too  sac- 


iTuge  auTence  holl^^^^  ""^'^"^  Matthew,  it  set  th.  |  .o«;s  that-J^Th|^;^.i5  e^ta^'s  in  Eng- 


descSTe  ?o?uSi;e'^ai'Vfrivorf''''^'"^"^'  ^  ^^''^^^"^ 
English  are  not  frlvE  .?a  racSliuJl'^"^  '  ""^^  ''''' 

produS  'TiSa'^^TiSa'erS?^    °'  ^^'^^      ^  ^-"^"^ 
"Fiesta"  is  the  -ii^^^'lt  uLc^'Z  ZTi  '1'"°'^'  "  ""^"^ 
question  naturaHy  comes  un  ^''^^  *^^"'" 

O'Neill  seen?  ^'         "^^^  P'^ys  of  this  character  has  Mr. 


_    sac- 

Old  Carmody.  the  tight-wad 
C  M  , ops  surprising  ingenuity  in  guard- 
1  ^'.is  own.  '  Soapy  '  Molloy  boasts  of 
!.H-e  for  business  purposes:  "I  may 
•  !)o  the  World's  Sweetheart,  but  no- 
b.aiy  can  say  I  haven't  got  a  map  that 
inspires   confidence.""   .   .    These  Xel- 

Jland  are  only  glorified  farmers  when 
.\  on  come  right  down  to  it,  and  a  farmer 
will  buv  anything  you  offer  him,  just 
.■-o  1  rE  as  its  nicely  engraved  and 
.Mm;.  M  ion  you  slant  the  light  on  it" 
Tnpii  there's  the  scene  of  Hugo  trvln- 
to  touch  his  uncle  at  Dr.  Twist's  ai 
rompIainitiB:  of  uncle's 
drnr^-  ■Tiiere's 


siip.x  a 


lark  of  coni 
nothing  dangeroi. 
of  trust.    Ask  anybody.  J 
".g  man's  character." 


Mr.  Gold  was  bom  in  IHQr  »n  m„_.  tr    ,      ^  '^"''"  short  stories  bv  Don  Marouis  m 

Jni.    -Hp  «„»«f       _-^?.^'''     New  York,  where  he  attended  the  public 'now  collerted  and  published  in  one  v 


':TLZ:^itt.T^'^S:r::  T'^^^  "constructlvist"  theatre. 

V  interested  In  Meyerhold  .s  experunents  and  the  Jewish 


•le  Turtle 
ies."  The 


ol- 
Sing  and 
Old  Soak  I 


place  if  "the  days  anu  wavs  oi  mem  oia- 
time  peetryaichs  the  Good  Book  speaks 
of  was  to  come  again";  when  a  "peetry- 
arch"  would  sit  on  his  ivory  throne  with 
his  flocks  and  herds  about  him,  -with 
lii^  wives  and  children,  in-laws  and 
on: laws,  captives  and  "conqueiedbines"" 
and  dispense  judgment;  when  sooth- 
.-a\rrs  an*  interrupters  of  dreams  and 
iv.odicine  men  would  pull  wLse-cracks 
and  proverbs  and  riddles.  On  his  500th 
b.i  thday  he  would  have  a  regular  bar- 
brrue,  not  a  proliibiiion  one. 

This  leads  the  Old  Soak  to  tell  the 
extraordinary  amorous  adventures  of 
Ja.'^on  Tucker  and  the  fellow-dwellers  Ui 
the  swamp,  and  what  followed  hearing 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  there.  fRemem-  ' 
iier  the  young  man  in  "Innocents  ' 
.Abroad"  who  was  found  watcliing  a 
ti.itie  and  wondering  whv  he  did  not 
|.MnR.')  Again  Dickie  Peters  becomes 
Inch  through  a  Ublecloth;  again  tliere 
1-  I  he  wild  pursuit  of  a  trained  flea. 

IP  is  a  glorious  prize  fight  in  "A 
i  ..iiting  Parson"  with  a  tragic  ending. 
A  Keeper  of  Tradition"  is  in  Frank 
Btockton'.s  whimsical  vein,  while  "The 
jSpots  of  the  Leopard"  reminds  one  of  a 
strange  little  story  by  Balzac.  "The 
Well"  is  grim,  even  if  the  story  is  told 
by  the  Old  Soak.  "The  Inside  Story  of 
Waterloo  "  with  Tim  O'Mcara  failing  to 
give  his  strategic  plan  to  Napoleon  at 
Wa'r  ri  rourted  by  Josephine  and 

Mi^  and  "O'Meara,  the  May- 

flf^\'  ^i  s  MacLire"  are  of  rollick- 

ing iiuiuor.  Nor  should  "The  High 
Pitch "  with  Dr.  Karson  and  the  Deacon 
up  in  a  balloon  be  left  unread. 

"The  Column  Book  of  F.  P.  A."  is  a 
collection  of  what  are  regaided  as  the 
best  paragraphs,  sketches  and  verses 
that   Mr.  Adams  has  contributed  to 
newspapers  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years.    Here  arc  excellent  translations 
from  Horace;  parodies,  original  verses, 
sketches,  quips  and  wheezes.    Did  Jane 
Carlyle  throw  a  teacup  at  her  Thomas? 
Hear  Browning  tell  of  it. 
"As  a  poet  heart-  and  fancy-free — whole 
I  listened  at  the  Carlyles'  keyhole; 
And  I  saw,  I.  Robert  Browning,  saw, 
Tom  hurl  a  teacup  at  Jane's  jaw. 
She  silent  sat,  nor  tried  to  speak  up 
When  came  the  wallop  with  the  tea- 
cup— 

A  cup  not  filled  with  Beaune  or  Cliquot, 
But  one  that  brimmed  with  Orange 
Pekoe.  , 
'Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.'  said  Thomas  bold,  ! 
'The  tea  you  brewed  for  m'  breakfast's 
cold! 

I'm  feeling  low  i'  my  mind:  a  thing 
You  know  b'  this  time.    Have  at  you!' 

.   .   .  Bing! 
And  hurled,  threw  he  at  her  the  teacup; 
And  I  wrote  it,  deeming  it  unique,  up." 

Oscar  Wilde  thus  described  the  inci- 
dent: 

"Lady  Leflangwell   f coldly)  —  A  full 
teacup!   What  a  waste!    So  many  good  ' 
women  and  so  little  good  tea.  (E.xitj 
Lady  LefBngwell.j "    Fortunately,  there  i 
is  no  excerpt  from  Mr.  Adams's  Pepys 
diary,  for  tlie  outside  world  is  not  inter- , 
ested  in  Mr.  Adams  s  dining  and  wining. ' 
playmg  tennis  or  going  to  the  theatre 
with  men  and  women  who  happen  to 
be  ills  friends  and  no  doubt  like  to  see  I 
their  names  in  print.  ! 

"The  Top  Drawer:  Random  Recollec- 
tions by  One  Who  Was  Born  In  It,"  was 
published  some  time  ago.    It  is  a  satire 
on  20th  century  snobbishness.  The  au- 
thor, a  member  of  the  English  "upper 
'  says  he  "would  much  rather  be 
.•^d  down  by  a  noble,  than  picked 
a  man  without  a  grandfather."  Ho 
ales  out  of  school  about  indiscreet 
V  :nrmbeis  of  the  aristocracy,  lu- 
and  queer  incidents  at  country 
>.  High  born  dames  cheat  at  card?, 
.--landal  about  young,  unmarried 
1      The  old  story  of  the  man  who 
boasted    hat  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
had  spoken  to  him  is  now  attributed  fo 
:i.  ;.g  king  and  a  costumier.  Oik 


Uie  best  stories  is  that  o£  Lady  F 
hrr  roval  guest.  H.  R.  H..  who  after 
diiile  said,  to  her  dismay.  "U-i 
\  to  supper.    It's  time  I  had  ni, 
!  .     but  they  did  not  arrive  tiil 
was  in  bed  and  asleep.    The  bonk 
nild  be  read  by  snatches;  a  good-  book 
a  conTOiesccnt,  or  lor  reading  in 

"cursory  Rhymes."  by  Humbert  Wolfe.:' 

■  not  so  entertaining  as  his  -Lam- 
ms"  There  are  poems  again.<-t  doc- 
s;  in  praise  of  famous  men;  a  s(;^ries  , 
itled  "The  Return  of  the  Fairy"  and 
lers  some  of  which  should  appeal  to  * 

.  .ul'dren.    We  like  the  attack  on  the 
a\arice  of  doctors,  beginning: 

"The  doctor  lives  by  chicken  pox 

Bv  measles  and  by  mumps. 
He  keeps  a  microbe  in  a  box 

And  cheers  him  when  he  jumps. 
The  doctor,  "If  there  is  nothing'  else 
to  take,  he'll  take  your  temperature." 
There  are  illustrations  by  Albert  Ruth- 

erston.  —  

A  book  that  should  mterest,  amuse 
id    instruct    collectors    is:  'Anta- 
lamania."  edited  by  Kenneth  Rob- 
is  being  the  collected  papers  of  Prof. 
;ileallen  whose  portrait  taken  at  an 
irlv  age  by  Booth  Tarkington  shows 
iR  garb  and  surrounding  that  incul- 
il'ed  in  him  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 
The  lace  at  the  neck,  calves  and  el- 
bows is  genuine  Point  de  Cape  Cod  m 
Gothic     Sandwich-glass     taste."  Mr. 
Tarkington  also  pictures  rare  plates, 
old  Idaho  portrait  pottery,  a  tape-work 
portrait  rug,  an  old  spatulale  high-boy, 
a  sampler  in  which  colonial  ladies  took 
stitches.  These  and  other  illus- 
I  trations  are  as  droll  as  ths  text,  and 
I  this  i£  saying  much, 

PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Theophil  Wendt.  played 
an  all-Wagnrr  program  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hotel  tilaticr  ball  room. 

Much  can  be  said  in  appreciation  of 
Mr,  Wendt's  conducting.  He  is  an  in- 
'elllgent  musician  end  he  achieves  a 
brilliancy  in  his  interpretation  which 
lias  not  often  been  heard  in  ths  People's 
oymphony  concerns.  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  he  docs  not  always  get  the 
icsiwnsc  he  wan  s,  'liiougn  tne  attacks 
wrre  neat  the  completion  of  phrases  was 
lagged  especially  when  pianis:amo,  the 
violins  lost  tonnl  quality  and  very  often 
continued  to  the  nejj^t  phrase  leaving 
the  previous  one  in  mid  aa>  Seemingly 
riifficult  too  were  the  abrupt  changes  In 
I 'mpo,  so  prominent  In  the  overture 
from  "The  f'lyiii?  Dutrhmaii"  and  the 
Eacchanale  and  Venusberg  scene  from 

■  Tannhnuser,"  and  in  these  two  nn 
hers  also  the  brass  over  balanced 
■Mrings  by  far.  For  the  passionate.  .  ui 
bfiouty  of  ths  Prelude  and  Love  and 
D=-ath  from  "TrLsian  vn<X  Isolde"  ^ve 
Ti-aited  in  vain,  no  heights  were  reached 
pnd  the  depths  were  lost  in  the  twilight 
of  anti-climr.N.  Only  in  the  sclcction.<^ 
from  the  'Mast.erslngcrs  of  Nuremberg  ' 
did  we  hear  the  real  nnisic  of  Wagner, 
the  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  was 
played  with  infinite  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision and  tiie  Procession  had  the  in- 
tensity so  inherent  to  Wa?ncr',<i  music. 

The  concert  wa:;  well  ?tlended  and 
the  audience  was  very  appreciative  of 
Mr.  Wendl's  <;;onaiicthig.  O.  A. 

fRITZ  KREISLER 
Fritz  Krei.'^ler  gave  his  second  recital 
.  here  this  season  before  an  enormous 
crowd  at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  All  seats  were  filled,  'the  stage 
vas  crowded,  and  there  were  many  who 
itood. 

A  program  remarkably  free  of  violin- 
l<^tic  fireworks,  but'  demanding  the  most 
folid  musicianship,  was  offered.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Kreisler,  despite  his 
occasional  slight  lapse  in  accuracy  of 
Intonation,  and  his  more  frequent  de- 
viations from  the  best  of  musical  taste 
In  his  arrangements  of  sugary  trifles 
for  popular  consumption,- -is  one  of 
the  best  musicians  among  violinists  to- 
fiay.  This  was  proved  asain  ycsterriav 
by  his  perfect  performance  of  the  Bacli 
Fuite  m  E  minor,  and  the  Schubert 
nuo.  Opus  162  (.both  for  violin  and 
piano  I. 

In  the  Bach  Suite,  his  delicate  and 
»pnsitiv«  perfection   of   phrasing,  his 
fine-spun.  .<^hinint!  tone,  his  flowing  and 
gracious  rhythms,  made  this  a  gem  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.    In  the  Schubert 
I  rino,  one  Viennese  brought  to  the  music 
r^'.  another,  all  the  tender  sentiment, 
■nr  naive  coquetry,  and  ths  charmiiig  l 
nacity  which  it  demands,  ( 
Spohr's  eighth  concerto,  in  A  minor,  | 
was  made  elocjucnt  and  impressive  b'.  , 
tCicisler's  playing.     Here  his  rcnv.irk-  f 
iiie  tecluiical  equipment  was  brought) 
;ito  prominence,  and  Ihj  audi*nce  ma.- 
elleU  anew  at  those  glittering  string.s 
)f  harmonics,  tlic;?  sonorous  double- J 
;t()ps.  those  delicate  groups  of  staccatoi 
iot'\s.  light  as  foam. 

Kreisler  dosed  his  concert  with  a  I 
roup  of  four  short  pieces;   thrc  of  | 
h  were  arrangemciUs  of  his  o.vn. 
.    Impromptu    of    Schubert's  wn. 
yed  with  warmth  of  feeling,  and  < 
— .  ringing  lone:  ballet  mrisle  (rum 


„   ill  gnrts  hanpli"V  '  however,  and  Mavy 

•  Rosamund"    tarrangea    i*y   ''^',"^\''^;^  ifi^pV  on  her  grim 

was  played  in  a  ^^^^^^^\^^^^f^^''  fe°^n^^^^  her  fair  tea- 

Viennese   in    U.=   grace   anil /"J"^'"- ;f„  .p/t„  Th^^ 

"Norturnal  Tangier"  (Godowsky-Krei.s-  tall  al^d  muscular, 

leri.  a  bit  of  oriental  atmo^Jlier^'       wLTheScs  hrresembles  his  father 
pleased  the  audience  that  >^demanded  .When  hymU^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
a  repetition.    The  program  closed  r^/""^^  a  number  of  years 

a  decorative  arrangement  of  Remsky-  Lionel  Sarrjmore        ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Korsakoff  Russian  themes.        ,..=^00  scorning  the  stock  artifices  of  a  Gilbert; 
The  audience  compelled  the  » ddi ton  , scorning  ine  s.^^^^         ^  T^itness 


of  the'  anim.-= 


musT  nave 


The  audience  compelled  the  aaa^-^r  !„  DK-  And  h"  can  fight,  as  witness 
of  encores  to  the  annomiced  programs  or  a  D^^^^  B^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

These  Mr.  Krcu^lcr  '^UPP''^^  ^^th  li^.s  .hjs  slaugn^^^^^  splendid  as  Steve's! 

characteristic  gene 'Ocity.^  Carl  Lam.on  .^^I^^^^^^^^Y^j.^'^'/y,      foul.   Miss  Ral-  | 

ston  gave  a  sympathetic  delineation  of  ; 
a  homeless  girl  placed  by  fate  in  trying 
■    ■    -  w.  E.  G. 


was  liis  abl3  accompanist. 

COKINXE  MAR  .      <>  .......v.... . 

Corinne  Mar.  soprano,  accompanied  bewildering  acrobatxs. 
by  George  Bolek.  sang  this  program  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall;  . 

Vedrai  Carino.  Mozart;  Geheimes, 
Schubert;  Voi  Che  Sapete.  Mozart; 
Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca,  Irisn;  Love  Has 
Eyes  Bishop;  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum 


NETOCO-CASINO 
"Sistera  of  Eve" 

A  f'-reen  drama  adaptfid  from  E.  Ph>Jlir^ 
Oppenlieim  K    filorv.     "Leonard    Tavernak^  • 
iMistake.  •  produced  h.v  Trem  Carr  and  r''«- 
ifntPd    by    Ra.varl.     -n-ilh    .'i.nita  Slewa 


mer-     The   Dashing   White   Sergeant, |r;r6,,-hto,.  Hale  and  Betty  Blythe  m  the  prm- 

Bishop:  Addio  Puccini;  Air  <1^.''^"^„^"*^  i'^'m^  and  Miss  Blythe  assume 

La  Flute  Enchantee,     Ravel.     Sopra ,       ^  ^^.^  ^j^^^^^   Beatrice  and 

L'Aqua  Indormenzada,  ^^se'^°'^.^°^°^  ]mi,a^heih  Franklin,  daughter  of  an  itin- 
Te,  Abades;  Coi-aliUo.  Barrio;  P^n^esi- jElizabelh^™  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ta.  Padilla.  „„„„h  i"nrofessor"  and  dabbles  in  hypnotism. 

Miss  Mar,  so  much  ""^y  be  guessed  I  1  ^  ^^,^^5,  musicians,  assist  him  in 
ihas  made  her  vocal  studies  in  a  very  a  ^  entertainment.  While  they 
*  good  school  of  the  earlier  Italian  fa-  ni        s  ^ork  two  young 

shion.  not  the  school  m  ■^'Ogue  today^  Englishmen  twin  brothers  named  Wen- 
Con.sequently  she  does  not  yell,    sne  ^^^^.^  Qa^dner.  court  Eliza- 

does  not  force  her  upper  notes.  She  does     -•-  j^,^  ^jn-  her.  and  the  whole  ; 

not  catch  her  breath  at  inopportune  ce^n.        -  . 

moments  under  the  camouflage  of  a  sob-  departs  for  England.  Wen- 

Her  excellent  voice,  on  the  contrary,  1^°^™ -.fj-^^rs  on  his  honeymoon  and 
of  marked  beauty  and  fullness  '"^l^j  fe^-^t^^Sns  to  London  penniless. 

ioon  she  has  plenty  of  money  She 
U  a  schemer,  an  adventuress  at  heart, 
and  she  has  had  Wenham  sequestered, 
forcing  him  to  sign  large  checks  with 
the  alternative  of  being  beaten  by  his 

"^Ta^v'^rnake.  played  by  Mr.  Hale,  enters 
the  picture  when  he  makes  Beat.rice  his 
hoasekeeper  after  she  has  attempUd 
suicide     Beatrice  has  been  in  hiding. 


upper  medium  register,  she  produces 
gently:  to  its  extreme  high  notes,  in- 
deed she  might,  to  their  advantage,  add 
an  amplifying  roundness.  And  .she 
shapes  her  phrases  intelligently,  with 
a  definite  comprehension  of  both  their 
musical  line  and  their  emotional  force 
For  the  good  however,  of  that  musical 
line  and  of  dramatic  force  Miss  MaT 
might  safely  venture  to  mark  her  effects 

more  heavily.  .  .  ;  l^'^^vnowT" whaT  her  sister  has  done 

She  seemed  most  at  home  last  night  ,  She  kno^s  ^ei    Tav'ernake.  cold,  prac 

of  Summer"  and  "Sweet  Vale  of  Avo- 
ca," with  a  quality  of  voice  that  snugly 
fitted  their  types  of  melody  and  their 
sentiments.  To  the  gay  Mozart  airs  and 
the  hvelier  songs  in  English  Miss  Mar 
seemed  not  so  well  suited,  either  by 
voice  or  by  temperament.     R.  R.  G- 


here  from  confinEment  and  possible 
lack  of  aistenance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
conflicting  repnrti  about  th-  r  -"-of 
men  and  woir.rn  in  the  a:  'c 
taught  in  Sunday  school  're 
were  only  eight,  but  learr.' d  o.o.ical 
commentators  among  the  old  Hebre-ws 
and  Arabians  as  Al  Zamakhshari.  Jalla- 
lo  ddin,  Ebn  Shohnah.  give  the  numbers 
a.s  six  10.  12;  one  of  them  counts  78. 
another  80,  half  of  them  men,  halt  of 
them  women.  It  was  thought  by  these 
learned  men  that  Noah  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade;  that  the  Lord  gave  him  an  .r,- 
strument  of  wood  to  strike  three  iirr,  ' 
a  day,  to  call  together  the  workm- 
who  had  been  engaged  by  him.  and  ad- 
monish daily  the  scoffers  who  hur.2 
about  criticizing  the  structure  and 
mocking  Noah.  There  is  no  mtiman'^;: 
that  these  workmen  struck  tor  higrr-; 
wages. 


FAMILY  BRIDGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  lady  told  the  judge  in  a  Chicago 
court  the  other  day  that  friend  husband 
gave  her  a  punch  in  the  snoot  because 
she  trumped  her  partners  ace  in  a 
bridge  game.    Said  partner  also  hap- 
pened to  be  her  husband.    But  one 
should  not  trump  one  s  partner  s  ace 
even  if  said  partner  is  her  husJ»nd. 
But  also,  and  furthermore,  the  husband 
should  not  have  punched  said  partner 
on  the  snoot  even  if  she  was  his  wlfe_ 
At  all  the  bridge  parties  we  attend 
where  the  plavers  are  among  our  very- 
best  people  husbands  do  not  do  that. 
Thev  usually  kick  friend  wife  on  the 
shins.    This  is  done  under  the  kmdly  | 
protection  of  the  table  and  does  not 
ereat*  idle  go.ssip  and  end  in  the  d  yorce 
court.    And  it  is  much  more  cultured 
and  refined.  R.H.  L. 

Great  is  slang,  ever  changing,  ever 
fresh  ever  obsolete.  "You're  the  cats 
whiskers"  is  no  longer  a  term  of  en- 
dearment: It's  been  driven  ""t  J)V 
"You're  the  cream  in  my  coffee  ;  while 
a  version  is  expressed  by  our  flapper? 
of  the  "upper  circles  "  tty  "You  re  the 
fly  in  my  soup." 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
'The  Toilers" 


A  screen  drama  b.v  1>.  G.  RlKb.r.  photo 
srraphed  b.v  Lriipst  Miller,  directed  by  Resi 

C.,l.n»        mrl     n  ..A..  A.,  ,  «rl      U,.     T>  f  f  4  n        C  (  •  K 


Drawn 

tne  reau.y  uKism^"-^  -  -  -  — .  . 

into  Elizabeth's  clutches,  he  i.s  in  Iwr 
room  when  Wenham.  escaped  rom  h  s 
keeper,  tries  to  kill  her.  UlUmateh 
,  Tav'crnake  and  Beatrice  are  re-united 
and  *he  ending  indicates  his  misUke,  as 
I  referred  to  in  the  original  ston'- 
■    It  is  a  typical  Oppenheim  tale,  wit n 

4  mystery,  detectives,  misunderstandings  _  

J  and  all  the  Oppenheim  trlmrning.=^  It    ,<,night.  and  Weldon  Carver  a  P>anl-- 
""is  nictured  with  the  same  suited  forms    j^.^^  Washington.  D.  C.  will  Play /h'^ 
and  endless  subtitles;  in  tact  it  is  cap-   gjternoon  in  Steinert  hall.   He  is  at  the 
tion  scene-captionf  scene,  ad  nauseam.   ^^^^        i^e  conser\atory  In  the  elu 

Nothing  IS  left  to  'he 


These  musicians  are  a  restleaa  lot 
The  Apollo  Club.  Thompson  Stone,  con- 
ductor, with  Mme.  Olga  Averino.  soprano, 
will  sing  in  Jordan  hall  tonight.  Thr 
Apollo  Club  concert,'!  are  no  longer  tor 
subscribers  only,  Mr.  Haven.s  will  p  a; 
the  piano  at  the  Women's  City  CUm 


where  men  and  women  are  not  allowea 
to  vote. 


.Jobyna  Ralston 
■  Harvey  (."lark 
Wade  Bolelei 


d  by  Lriipst  Miller,  directed  by  Resi-  i  """""B  "'^'L.^,^  _,„_.   -.ifK  here  and 
;arUer,  and  presented  by  Tilf any-Stahl  I  actmg  IS  common-place.  »l^n  """i  , 

he  following  cast:  Uhrre  a  flash  of  stirring  emotional  im-  ^    ^  . 

 Doue-las  Fairbankc  Jr.  jfc^  we  are  a.sked  "what  has  become-o 

  companion  picture.  "The  Cava-  |  misa  Villani.  the  op.-ra  singer  who  wn 

'with  Richard  Talmadgc  and  Bar-  ^eard  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  wr. 

 in  19M.  as  Flora  in   The  Love  of  Thr*-. 

A  compact,  human  melodrama  of  thet  y  J^en  shown  P-Jou^y^  ...  .w.^...^^  |  WJ^^and  ^as^  ^n'o'rlTL.  Scala."" 
better  or  old-fa.shioned  sort  is    'TheS  J'^'J^jjjjjg  W.  E.  O.      dramatic  singer  who  acted  and  sang 

Tnilers"     With  fnnr  rhipf  eharacters.  1   —         -J  the  grand  manner,    A  fnenc 


I  "l  y  Wade  Boleleri  !  lipr  "  wiui  »  „-  - 

iSui-^^K  Robert  KyanK  j^^j.-^^  Bedford  in  the  leading  roles,  has 

A  compact,  human  melodrama  of  the  ?  t^en  _shown  pr-jously  in  this^^^  1 


Toilers."  With  four  chief  characters, 
Steve  and  Mary  for  the  love  interest, 
and  grouchy  Joe  and  jovial  Toby  to 
exemplify  loyalty,  Mr.  Rigby  has  written 
an  interesting  story  about  the  coal 
mine.s  and  those  who  w'ork  in  them. 
Mr.  Barker  has  given  the  theme  treat- 
ment of  homely  realism  (or  the  earlier, 
quieter  scenes,  and  an  elaborate  though 
a  trifly  unduly  prolonged  setting  aiid 
action  for  the  big  scene,  the  Impri.son- 
ment  of  a  half  .'^core  of  miners  In  a 
burning  mine,  penned  In  the  end  of 
the  last  fire  menaced  drift,  and  rescued 
by  husky  drillers  at  the  last  moment 
and  only  after  they  have  gone  through 
the  torment  which  dwells  with  en- 
tombed men.  "Submarine"  over  again, 
tn  ,  a  different  setting,  apparently 
doomed  to  slow  death.  Sound  effects, 
like  the  screeching  of  the  mines'  whistle 
the  crackling  of  gaseous  flames,  the 
grinding  of  the  drills,  add  graphic  Illu- 
sion. If  anything,  one  might  wish  that 
at  this  point  the  musical  accompani- 
ment might  cease.  By  so  much  would 
the  picture  gain  in  effectiveness. 

Steve.  Joe  and  Toby  are  miners  dwell- 
ing under  one  roof  in  masculine  con- 
tentment, free  to  carouse  or  to  fight, 
until  Mary  of  the  A'istful  eyes  falls 
exhausted  in  front  of  their  door  on 
Christmas  eve.  She  has  run  and  run, 
to  put  distance  between  her  and  the 
brothel  to  which  she  had  been  lured 
by  a  jiroeuress.  The  men.  Steve  of 
course  is  the  youngster,  have  three  beds, 
all  in  one  room.  So  Steve,  who  has 
carried  her  into  the  house  and  revived 
her.  gives  her  the  whole  three,  and  the 
men,  Toby  and  Joe  drunk  with  Christ- 
mas eve  cheer,  sleep  as  they  may.  on 
sofa,  chair  and  floor.  Mary  prepares 
breakfast  and  remains  tor  a  week.  After 
Steve  has  been  delegated  to  tell  her 
she  must  po.  Butch,  a  market  man's 
helper,  kissrs  her  despite  her  impav- 
,sioncd  protr^s.  for  let  it  be  known  at 
once  that  Marv  Is  as  pure  as  she  Is 
pretty.  When  she  tells  Steve,  he  nushcs 
from  the  house,  and  not  only  give.-; 
Butch  the  beating  of  his  life  but  drags 
him  before  Mary  and  forces  him  m 
apologize.  Of  course  Steve  and  Mary 
understand  each  other  after  that,  and 
'  they  plan  to  wed  on  the  morrow.  It  is 
I  on  the  morrow  that  the  mine  catrhrs 
I  Are,  and  the  heart-rending  hours  tollou. 


i 


SACKII  1  (.K 
(For  .\«  Ih--  ■' 
Again,  we  are  among  the  places  of  long 

rtMri  nfa°ces  tilled  with  memories, 
S^^ff^ repainted   and  made   new  ^ 

Not  of" the"  old,  yet  floating  shadows  of  j 

the  past. 

The  sun  shines  down  upon  a  spot. 
I  memorable  place  so  dear  to  Bostons 

heart;  „      j  » 

They  call  it  Beacon  Hill.  «nd  yet 
What  are  those  raucous  clankings  down 

Mingled  with  cheeping  of  carefree  birds. 
The  cooing  of  rrd-eyed  f^l^^PV  doves 
And  hammenngs  and  poundings  ana 

whangings?  _„i„„ 
A  cellar  being  dug  and  dredglngs  go>ng 

on.  , 
sweating  faces  of  laboring  men  whose 
Language  1  do  not  understand.  Clank. 
A  buildings  going  up!  ,„^---_„ 
GERTRUDE  WALKER. 


the  grand  manner,    A  friend  who  .<ia- 
Tiher  at  Milan,  her  hnme,  last  sun — 
1  tells  us  that  she  left  the  stage  so: 
ears  Rg«  and  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  • 
rschl.  one  of   luly's  meet  pronunc; 
iiyslclans. 


It  Is  reported  that  Mrs,  Florence  B.  S. 
Knapp  who  served  a  .-sentence  in  the 
Alhanv  eountv  jail  for  the  larceny  of 
state  cen  "lis  funds  will  open  a  tea  room 
,n  Syracuse,  Engli.^h  pug.hsts  and  s^^/ 
of  the  Americans  have  in  times  pa.n 
opened  a  "pub."  ".saloon.',  "drunkeiy 
where  their  admirers  ^'''.Vl'' ,fJ*J''"  X 
chatter  about  famous  "mills|  of  inc 
« past. 


"OLD   NOAH.   HE    DID   BUILD  AN 
ARK" 

As*Signor  Mus.solinl  Is  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  pleasure  ships  of  Tiberius  from 
Lake  Neri.  as  an  English  woman  is  sup- 
plying money  for  the  finding  of  he 
Grand  Armada's  trea.sme  sh'p  which 
went  down  like  McGinty,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  so  there  Is  talk  of  taking 
Noahs   ark   from   the   top  of  Mount 
^va,  ..  to  Chicago  for  the  World  s  Fair 
talvlirld  in  that  city  m  1933.  Mr.  Roy 
Chapm.iu  Andrews  i^hould  torn  the  ex- 
plorprs  til  the  hope  of  find 
two  o(  Uie  elephants  and 
which  Noah  drove  into  m. 
two  when  storm  signals  were  duH"-  a_ 


|1       "MX'SIC  HATH  CH.\RMS."  ETC. 

1(  As  the  World  Wags: 

All  mv  life,  and  for  me  the  shadow 
are  faiuhg  toward  the  east.  I  have  be< 
an  admirer  of  good  masic.   How  well  c 
I  remember  the  evening  on  which 
fir'^l  saw  .and  heard)  "Pausl."    It  U 
an  lmpres-;:on  which  lasted  for  week. 
I  was,  at  Uiat  time.  In  my  early  twei. 
ties     "Tannhaeuser"  produced  a  K.< 
effect.    The    Blue  Danube"  still  hok;> 
me  entranced.    The  ukulele  and  guit.r 
In    the  '  hands    of    native  Hawaliai 
bring  before  me  swaying  palms  and  s  i: 
breaking    on    coral    reefs.    A  color.  > 
Quartet  singing  the  songs  of  the  Sou.: 
I  land  and  I  behold  soft  moonlight  aiu 
I  magnolias  in  bloom.    A!-,  y.-v  music  a: 
tfcts  me  strangely. 
it  seems  long  ago  but 
been  a  few  evenings  , 
inveigled  me  into  atuniding  a  ihea'.; 
cal  performance,  in  the  vernacular,  .\ 
show.  "    It  was.  In  some  rcsptc- 
thcugh    almost    any  Florida  ■ 
beach  could  give  it  card-:  nnd 
and  then  win.  And 
jazz.    Just  as  I  was 
portions  of  Dante's  c 
•  inferno  where  the  winds  were 
);  their  helpless  victims  about  like 
leaves  in  a  tempest,  the*  Mis.*..- 
"Come  on  let's  go." 

I  dimly  realized  that  I  wa^  being  u  - 
awav  to  a  region  of  comr  ^ 
"We'll  have  to  drop  In  or, 
Mrs,  Boogie  is  giving  a  c.^ 
and  I  told  her  I'd  be  around      \\e  a  c. 
More  of  that  helli.sh  cacophony.  m\ 
brain  rerled.   Gin  and  more  gin,  "Pre- 
war stufT."    If  some  one  had  only  in- 
vented this  concoction  previous  to  the 


war  and  ."^ent 
loaded  with  it  . 
the  struggle  th- 
been  out  of  ccp 
My  poor  brain  s 
•  out  on  til 
do  I  see? 


ells 
of 
we 
re. 
I 

. .1;.  Ha!' 
The  saxopbonc  pUy«r 


-hind  him  1  grasped  his  s^ia^  n> 
ith  both  hands  and  clamped  dow  on 
,.s  windpipe.  He  wiggled  and  J  ntnecl 
ad  ti  led  to  tear  my  hands  awa 
lelr  terrible    hold.    Soon  his  - 
.ody  lay  at  my  feet.    1  la^g^'li  jeet 
>ssly.    Seizing  the  corpse  by  the  leei 
diag°M  it  down  to  the  loot  of  ine 
arden°v.aaere  the  river 
leep.    Splash.   And  the  evidence  of  my 

'kTtV^Zt  of  well  being  came  ov^r 
ny  tired  frame.  At  last  I  had  accom^ 
^lish-d  .something  for  the  good  of  »u 
«ani.y.  I  had  .slain  a  saxophone  Play 
er.-  Snon.  ah.  vpfy  soon,  I  aiVhfni  that 
let  thP  fiend  who  f'^'^^  "\\' 
founds  like  a  pig  "Ught  under  a  gaie. 
one  by  one,  one  by  on^,  A-h^^jg 


Presented  by  Morri;  Gest  In  association 
\vith  Edgar  Selwyn.   The  cast: 

vuro"    Mariar.et  Arrow 

■  •ma  PavltATia    EmiUe  Unda 

sha,  her  younger  d^^i^^er^^^^  Rj^hter 
^„  enin   KatI-  Ludwltr  Dieb' 

L.sa,  Anna-,  elder  dau^hter^^^^^^^^ 

.i^fremoff.  »  man  about  town  RudoU  Amendt 
Fedya  tFyodor  ProtasoffJ  Lisas  hinbami 

Alexander  MoiJS' 
Ivan  Makarovitsh.  a  «:TPe.T    Willr  Sihoiieder 

Na«lai>.va  Ivanovna.  hia  wife  i  i 

Masha.  their  daughter  a  v." ' '  Rii^rirr 

Otfioer    Othonar  Bcik"^,!^ 

Servant  to  Alremoff  „Olhmar  B'''^'^' 

■Servant  to  Karenin    Anton  Panebor? 

Anna  Dimitrievna.  Karenin  "j^O^^'^  ^erwin 
Prinoe  Abreshoff  ber  friend  6.  H  Schneil 
Waiter  Josef  Zfulmeier 

.Mexandroff,  a  .Irunkard. Wilhelm  Diegelmann 
Vosneesenakiy.   =<-.retar.v  lo  K«fe..Mi^  ^^^^^^ 

PyetUfhkoff.  ^  nainlfr.  .  ■  4,R":j<'".  ■^Jlfw 
Atr.vom.veff.   an  niformer . .  .Friednch  K"bn« 

Examininif  Maffistrat^   ^''f S,^.hn^ - 

Ma....rate>  .ecret.,ry       ■  y^-],"^,^^^^;^ 

Such  persons  as  do  not  hold  with  an  1 
opera  house  for  plays  may  cast  their 
fears  aside  for  this  week.   The  famous 


^nd  Philip  Locb.  The  play  was  written 
in  1911.  A  translation  In  English  was 
performed  in  New  York  with  the  title 
'■Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss,"  about  lour 
years  afterwards. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows. 

Th.  Arinr    Alfred  I-nnI 

Ir*  '  ■  '■"  i,v-  whpatlev 

J-'    ■  u, Alden 

in  iTshpf 

We  are  told  that  the  Theatre  Guild 
found  tt  necessary  to  adapt  Molnars 
corned V  "ronsiderably"  to  "recreate  the 


By  PHIUP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Guards- 
man," by  Franz  Molnar,  a  comedy  in, 

three  acU,    Produced  by  the  Theatrel  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  xauiu>^ 

OuUd  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York,|  Rginhardt  has  chosen  to  set  forth  Tol- 
n«  fvt  n  1024  with  Lynn  Fontanne.i  I  stoy's  plays  so  largely  in  the  form  oi  a 
Hele^witleJ  iurrd  L'unt'DudleyDigges  |  ^Pec-cle  that  an  opera  house  answers 

;    The  scenes,  some  10  of  them,  emerge  j 
I  from  the  dark,  some  to  the  sound  of  I 
'  gjTJsy  music,  some  to  a  piano,  others  in  r- 
a  grateful  silence.   Almost  all  are  alike,  ] 
in   that   they   represent  vast  rooms, 
lighted,  every  one  of  them  from  over- 
head.   In  nearly  every  picture  a  table 
with  food  or  dfink  laid  out  forms  the 
"clou,"  a  table  brilliant  perhans  with 
white  cloth  and  shining  silver,  the  bet- 
ter to  accentuate  the  gloom  of  the  rest 
of  the  room.  \ 
The  pictures,  far  off  at  the  end  of  the 
^    ..       irf.,-v,i«"  tn  ■  rerreai.e  mt  a  opera  house,  are  strangely  striking.  The 
comedy    '•onf  ^ejably    to    recreate  .^k,^       brilliant  patch  of  light,  be  it  at  the 
original  spirit  ana  flavor  in  a  „ntre  or  quite  at  one  side,  the 

Miom."    T^atever  changes  may  h^^^^  ^^^^^^  everywhere  eUe- 

bPen  made  in  dialogue  ^;^°^J  they  form  a  sensational  .setting  for  men 

suge  "business    the  Idea  that  ms^^^  ^^^^^  j,,^,^ 

the  play  '*/he  ^ame^  a  l«ilous  husbariQ 

^f'Trir^ve  orXbe  SiCTsthe  not  vouch-safed  the  Ume-light. 

wordlo  e  is  defined  in  H^g"la^  and  lUlth  odd  patches  of  shadow  on  their 
J?enci  comedfes  and  by  the  younger  ,|  faces.    Striking  it  wa.s,  every  minute. 


;lir  mature  woman  15  years  larer; 
orii  behind  a  newspaper  or  the  stalfe' 
ne.ss  of  custom,  her  Harry  making  hlni 
self  ridiculous  with  that  little  Simpson 
years,  ennui,  dangerous  waters.  The 
last  breakfast,  after  40  years,  i.s  eaten 
on  the  farm,  with  all  the  grandchildren 
gathered  about,  talk  of  coasting  and 
snow  men,  her  Harry  deaf,  her  own 
eyes  "not  what  they  used  to  be."  Ten- 
derness returned,  and  peace  of  the 
spirit.  There  is  something  lovely  in  this 
sketch. 

Miss  Draper's  dressmaking  problems 
are  simple.  One  brown  lace  gown  does 
for  the  evening,  no  wigs,  no  make-up, 
the  wave  In  her  hair  must  be  her  own. 
With  a  woolen  shawl  she  becomes  an 
old  State  -of  Maine  woman  «"settin'  a 
spell"  on  the  front  porch,  with  a  rain- 
coat and  umbrella  a  naive  and  pains- 
taking tourist  pursuing  culture  with  a 
Baedeker  down  the  arches  of  a  great 
cathedral,  with  a  square  of  black  stuff 
an  Italian  girl  kneeling  in  passionate 
prayer  before  the  Madonna  de  la  Mi5- 
ericordia  above  the  a^tar  of  the  chapel. 

Ruth  Draper,  by  her  single  and'  sim- 
ple entertainment,  drew  a  large  audi- 
ence. Her  ironic  etching  of  the  more 
homely  incidents  of  life  as  we  all  know 
it.  drew  much  spontaneous  laughter 
from  the  men— startled  laughter  as  of 
one  suddenly  hearing  a  joke  on  a 
tabooed  subject.  Domestic  tragedies, 
impossible  to  safely  treat  with  a  light 
touch  in  the  home,  reproduced  by  Miss 
Draper  seemed  to  remove  the  inhibitions 
of  the  pater-famillas. 

R.  E.  N.  A. 


";.! 


leneratlon  of  English  dramatists,  whov 
are  inclined  to  twist  the  familiar  tn-- 
■ngle  into  a  polygon. 

In  "The  Guardsman"  the  husband 
tn  actor,  the  wife  is  an  actress.  Not 
married  long,  they  squabble.  There  are 
mutual  recriminations.  He  loves  her. 
docs  she  love  him?  Molnar  docs  not 
let  the  audience  know,  for  there  is  the 
suspicion  that  she  really  did  not  de- 
ter i  her  husband's  masquerade  as  a 
Pii  ian  prince;  that  .she  was  more  of 
an  actress  than  he  was  actor. 

She  plays  Chopin's  music;  also  looks 
out  of  the  window;  is  distraite  when  her 
hu.'-band  speak-s  to  her.  Wildly  Jealous. 
«if  would  like  to  be  the  man  who  would 
f«.<.rinate  her.  She  had  spoken  of  daili- 
Inc  officers.  He  confide*  to  his  friend 
the  critic,  that  he  will  court  her  as 
%  Fusslan  guardsman  and  find  oui 
whether  she  will  abandon  herself  to  him. 
He  huvs  the  uniform  and  tries  the  ex- 
perirr.ent;  writes  to  ^er.  rall.s'on  her 
for  she  ha*  consented  to  see  him.  Me 
has  feigned  an  engagement  in  another 

'"Admitted  to  her  box  at  the  opera. 

he  makes  violent,  almost  brutal  love. 
CoquettLsh,  saying  she  loves  her  husband 
but  is  not  in  love  with  him,  she  alter- 
nately makes  the  pseudo-guardsman  the 
happiest  of  mortals  and  plunges  him 
Into  the  dcpb'.-is  of  despair.  He  promUes 
to  rail  the  next  day.  He  calls,  but  as 
hrr  husband.  To  test  her,  he  secretly 
rions  the  uniform.  She  laughs  immod- 
rratflv  Yes.  she  knew  him  in  his  dis- 
Eutf  trom  the  moment  he  came  to  her 
v.  ;i  Russian  prince.  She  had  been  act- 
ins  all  the  time,  and  thinks  hervlf  the 
nioir  accomplished  artist.  Now  the  hus- 
band has  an  exalted  idea  of  his  hlstrl- 
iMiir  abllltv.  Is  he  deceived  in  his  art  as 
In  his  marriage?  Was  she  acting  In 
her  dravvinf,  room  and  in  the  opera 
house?  Who  knows?  Not  the  many 
spectators  as  they  applauded  vociferously 
at  the  end.    Does  Molnar  know? 

The  comedy  Itself  is  a  trifle,  but 
how  well  if.  wa^  acted!  As  Mr.  Lunt 
.      - '      Fontanne  played  last  night . 

.  say  whether  Molnar's  actor 
in  the  comedy  showed  the 
greater  iklll,  finesse;  spoke  with  the 
greater  force  in  stormy  recriminations, 
or  more  subtly  in  verbal  fencing?  And 
Tflth  them  were  Miss  Whealley  as  the 
staee  '  Mama,"  and  Mr.  Cossart,  as  the 
friend,  the  celebrated  critic,  both 


in  the  strained,  artmcial  way  of  the 
Caracrl  and  their  kind.  And  there  was 
also  much  singing,  to  please  the  ear, 
from  gypslev  not  to  forget  a  bit  of  gipsy 
dancing.  The  spectacle  Is  well  worth 
seeing.  ,  ^ 

The  acting  would  be  better  worth  the 
seeing  if  one  could  .see  it.    But  what 
with  the  remotene.s,s  of  the  stage  and  It.s 
darkness  except  for  unnatural  lighting, 
a  normal  view  of  any  man  s  face  could 
seldom  be  come  at.    Facial  cxpre«.sion, 
therefore,  told  for  little.  I 
Good  acting,  neverthele.ss.  made  Itjclf  | 
felt.    Of  Mr.  Molssi  him.self  it  i.s  not  j 
easy,  at  new  acquaintance,  to  form  an 
Intelligent  opinion.    So  markedly  exotic 
in  look,  bearing  and  voice  that,  among 
Germans,  he  bore  the  air  of  a  for- 
elofner.  he  has  a.<  well  a  way  of  his 
own  .so  individual  that  any  attempt  lo , 
suggest  It  in   few  words  could  only 
prove  vajn.    Is  he  a  man  of  rare  re- 
pression or  a  man  not  richly  endowed- 
with  dramatic  force?   Let  those  an.swer 
quick  at  judgment.  Able  he  la  at  char- 
acterization, beyond  a  doubt,  a  man 
of  personality,  an  actor  of  excellent 
technique. 

He  was  surrounded  with  excellent 
actors,  the  best  of  them  perhaps.  Miss 
Unda.  a  master  hand  at  a  character 
sketch.  Mr.  Schnell,  with  disUnction  in 
his  favor,  and  Mr.  Kuhne,  a  second 
skilful  hand  at  a  sketch.  Miss  Schultz 
rose  to  power  when  given  opportunity. 
an<i  Mr.  Diehl  did  well  with  an  ungrate- 
ful role.  The  acting,  inded,  was  all 
very  good.  H..  R.  O. 

PLTMOUTH  THEATRE 

Ruth  Draper  s  manager  has  an  ea.sy 
time.  He  need  only  provide  a  curtain 
of  a  good  serviceable  crimson  and  two 
chairs  of  a  costly  antiquity.  Miss 
Draper  her.self  does  the  rest.  By  her 
flexible  voice,  her  articulate  hands,  her 
mobile  face  .she  surrounds  herself  with 
2n  children,  their  mothers,  a  Christmas 
tree  and  a  magician  In  "A  Children's 
Partv  in  Philadelphia,"  or  with  Paris, 
a  Mr.  Bumley-Shepard  bearing  red 
roses,  a  Polish  manager  and  a  French 
lever  In  "An  Actress." 

Miss  Draper  knows  the  value  of  re- 
straint.   Her  exaggeration  of  our  little 


stage    mama,    aim  ivu.  «,yv".->ia i  v ,  Hiiman  frailitles  never  reaches  burlesque 

h^,..-  friend,  the  celebrated  critic,  both  .  "^^^^^^  ^  smile  more  often  than 

llcnt,     Mr.    Lunf,s    disguise,    hi.s|°"=  a\  tj,e  children's  party,  the 

1^  .,~.^ian  face  and  broken  .speech  were  *  Acer's  conversation,  Intenupted  pert- 


40  convincing  that  one  was  Inclined  to 
believe  that  the  wife  lied  at  the  end 
ar.  she  had  lied  before.  Pemernber  that 
8he  had  a  prsi.  licr  husband  and  tlie 
critic  differed  about  the  number  of 
lovers.  Discontented  with  the  present, 
she  had  hopes  for  her  future. 

In  one  of  the  waits  a  young  lady 
before  the  curtain  told  of  the  Theatre 
Guild's  work,  the  plays  it  purposes  lo 
^ve  here,  and  invited  additional 
scriptions. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOVSE 

"Rpdeniption" 

Max  Relnhardt's  production  of  Tol- 
nfv's    play,    with    Alexander  Molssl. 


odlcaUy  by  Junior.  Emily,  or  Bab>, 
makes  a  refrain  on  the  pace  of  modern 
me  where  civilization  has  got  to  and 
how  we  shall  all  end  in  '"f^e  asylums. 
Its  humor  lies  not  m  anyth  ng  ridlcu-  , 
lous  she  says,  for  she  i^  JL"  "^^^i".  . 
,  telligent  woman,  but  in  the  ^a^t.  T^" 
worn  sound  of  words^-heard  as  | 

through/  a  thousand  dinnei  Pfjties 

in  "three  Breakfasts"  the  thread  o 
•    'los  that  is  woven  through  all  Miss 
iiv'r'R  sketches,  becomes  more  ap- 
;^t    Prst   the  bride,  bu'obling  and 
bouncing,  unused  to  husbands,  hat^. 
:at  home  with  kitcheh  Mar)< 
enlhusla-sm.   tenderne.ss,  caiet\,  .. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 

"The  Kreutier  Sonata" 

A  drama  In  four  acts  by  Jacob  Gor- 
don, adapted  bv  Langdon  Mitchell  and 
staged  by  Jack  Kingsberry.  .The  cast  Is 
as  follows; 

Rii'hael   Friedlander   Jnhn  Wirner 

Roller.*  Friedlander  Sadie  Bullotire 

M  ■  .1111  Frie<)lander  B*rih»  Kallr  h 

1(11  FririUBiider  .•  F.llen  Mahar 

'^.miuel  Friedlander  Don  Bertdof 

(the  children 

ruviH   Adrienne  V 

Kihio.Tm   Jark  KinE' 

ncila  Randar   Prnks  ' 

i;i  "cnire  Ranriar,  their  ion.  .Herb^  '  n 
N^iHiha.  family  niime, ,.Ie«»«minf  ~ 

K,4iia   Andrr 

M         nipll   _         \  ^,  , 

,f„t,n   Tnoma«  -M  •  K'  -i'' 

•  The  Kreutzer  SonaU"  is  no  vehicle 
for  amateur  performers.  In  less  skilful 
hands  than  those  which  disclosed  lU 
human  passions  to  a  large  audience 
iast  evening  it  would  have  been  but  n 
tawdry  rag.  As  It  was  enacted.  Its 
stirring  nuances,  its  deUcate  variations 
of  emotion,  were  caught  by  the  listeners 
as  are  the  tones  of  a  soul-revealing  i 
symphony.  The  background  for  this 
Gordon-Mitchell  drama  Ls  Beethoven's 
melodious  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  the  music 
that,  provoked  Pozdnisheff's  murder  of 
his  wife  in  Tolstoy's  classic  of  many 
years  ago. 

The  audience  first  gllmp.ses  the  home 
m  Krementschog.  Russia,  where  Raph- 
ael and  Rebecca  Friedlander  and  their 
children  have  lived  in  happiness  until 
Miriam's  unfortunate  love  affair  with 
an  army  man  not  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
It  was  m  the  late  90's  thai  Bertha 
Kahch  first  appeared  in  this  remark- 
able play,  then  done  in  the  Yiddish. 
And  now,  three  decades  later,  she  still 
unfolds  to  her  audience  with  irre- 
proachable technique  the  marvel  of  the 
woman  who  can  be  tender  and  heart- 
torn  and  a  moment  later  rage  with  the 
furv  of  elemental  hatred. 

The  wealthy  Friedlander  and  the 
pra,>ant  Randar  households  become 
united  through  the  marriage  of  Miriam 
Friedlander  and  Gregoire  Randar  at, 
the  instigation  of  Raphael,  who  thinks 
thus  to  hide  the  family  .shame.  There 
i-  much  that -is  amusing  tn  the  man- 
I  nrrisms  of  the  uncultured  Ephroym  and 
'  Bella  Randar  when  they  are  received 
hv  the  aristocrats,  little  crudities  that 
tiipv  displav  with  entertaining  skill. 

The  coining  of  both  families  to 
America  and  the  ease  with  which  part 
of  the  Friedlander  family  adopU  cus- 
toms of  the  new  world  while  the  re- 
mainder holds  to  Its  old  Russian  tra- 
ditions, provides  an  appropriate  foil 
for  I  he  more  sombre  aspects  of  the  play. 
Infatuation  exist^s  between  Miriam's 
vnunger  sister  Celia  and  Gregoire  from 
tlirir  first  meeting.  Acquaintance  pro- 
-iT.~r.es  beyond  platonlc  bounds.  Miriam 
discovers  their  perfidy  and  kills  both. 

It,  would  be  difficult,  to  single  out 
nirmbers  of  the  east  for  .special  praise. 
M.idame  Kalich  was  well  supported  by 
lier  company  and  Jack  King.sberry  and 
Perika  Boros  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  their  Impersonations  of  the  Randars. 
Je.-^amine  Newcombe  might  easily  have 
been  the  real  Natasha,  the  Fricdlanders' 
affectionate  nurse,  and  John  Warner's 
own  personality  was  completely  lost  In 
that  of  Raphael  Friedlander.  There 
■,va,=  a  large  audience,  which  applauded 
generously.  F.  A.  B. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 

(' !  nr]rii's  iuril" 

by  Brsndol 


fnl.  Sir  Francis  Chesney 
Stephen  Spettis-ue. . , .  . . . 

Brasaet   

Gillen  .  ,  ,  .•  

llopna  Lueia  D'AIradore/ 

Kitty  'Verdun  

*.mr  SDettirie  

KJ!a  DcJahay  Mai-^  r:     )■,  -..  irn]-.] 

For  30  years  the  antics  of  "Charley',sl 
Aunt,"  "from  Brazil,  where  the  nuts! 
come  from,"  has  made  the  whole  world ,' 
laugh,  unrestrainedly,  tumultuously,  hy- ! 
s'erically.    Its  seventh  revival,  by  ths ; 
Repertory  Theatre  players,  showed  that 
if  had  lost  none  of  its  mirth  provoking 
power.    In  the  language  of  the  day  it 
IS  still  "a  perfect  howl." 

Played  with  dash,  enthusiasm  and  a 
rare  spirit  of  appreciation,  the  familiar 
lines  and  scenes  provided  the  audience 
^■ith  a  thoroughly  delightful  evening. 
Costumes,  stage  settings  and  an  occa- 
sional interpolated  line  smacked  of  mod- 
ern adaptation,  but  the  old  fashioned 
"asides"  and  "soliloquies"  marked  a  con- 
trast between  the  play  construction  of 
three  decades  ago  and  that  of  the  pre.s- 
ent,  not  always  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Owen's  work  as  the  pseudo  "aunt" 
,  was  flawless  and  mention  must  be  made 
of  Mr.  Shearer's  amusing  portrayal  of 
Spettigue,  the  lovelorn  old  solicitor.  Mr. 
Mason,  as  the  rotund  college  "scout " 
does  an  awfully  good  bit  of  character, 
setting.  J.  E.  p_ 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

BOSTON  OPERA   HOf.SE—  Redemri  — 
"itn   Alexander   Moissi  and   the  Rpi- 
I'la.vers. 

'  OI^NIAL — American     Opera  Cnr 
riiiiplll.  "Carmen,  " 

<  OPLET — -Marifold."  comedy,  with 
tiive  and  company, 

Hh^^.^^'r   ■?J'{Jt-'^'r-"Tl>e  Guardiman,  "  by 
Iheatre  Guild  I»layers. 

PLY.MOLTH— Riiih  Draper,   In  character 
Rketohea. 

^,,I^^PERTORT— "Charleya  Annt,"  comedy 

=  T,  .TAMES--"The  Kreutier  Sonata."  xrith 
Bertha  Kaltrh. 

^HUBERT— "The    Red    Eobe,"  mtjalcal 
FREMONT— "BUckblrdi,"   aU-coIored  re- 
•  .r^^S"*— Klnrlom  of  Ood."  with 

c*n*!  fl«  


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Romance  of  the  Underworld"  ^ 

A  acreen  drama,  adapted  by  Sidney  L»n- 
fiold  and  Dourlaa  Doty  from  the  the  stue 
play  of  the  tame  title  b.r  Paul  Armstroni: 
rtirefted  by  Irvine  r'ummint«  and  prp.iented 
liy  William  Fox  with  the  folloninc  cast; 

.'lulilh   Andrew«  Mar.v*  Aator 

nerby  Dan     Manninr  Ben  Bard 

\An\n  Burke  Robert  Elliott 

>i»Phpn  Rantnme  .lohn  Bole* 

I    I  hampacne  Joe  "   O«oar  Apfel 

niondy  Nell"   Helen  Lynch 

Just  one  shot  is  flred  In  "Romance 
of  the  Underworld,"  and  off  sUge,  at 
that.  You  hear  it.  and  you  know  what 
has  happened;  you  knew  it  must  hap- 
pen. Just  one  shot,  and  that  comes 
close  to  a  record  for  any  picture 
which  ha.s  the  underworld  for  title  or 
topic.  Here  is  a  story  which  centres 
about  four  characters,  splendidly 
played;  a  film  version  adhering  closely 
to  the  finely  knit  structure  of  Iti 
original,  one  of  the  best  of  the  late 
Mr.  Armstrong's  many  crook  plays;  and 
with  direction  marked  by  a  line  sense  of 
proportion.  In  its  entirety  the  produc- 
tion reflects  highest  credit  on  all  who 
helped  to  make  it. 

Miss  Astor  is  one  of  the  screen's 
finer  personalities.  In  profile  she  is 
beautiful;  caught  full  face,  eyes  are  as 
eloquent  as  lips.  She  expresses  emo- 
tional stress  by  mere  shadowy  play  of 
features.  Her  Judith  Andrews  is  a  por- 
trayal of  which  she  well  may  be  proud. 
^  Judith,  buffeted  by  fate,  becomes  an 
,1  entertainer  in  a  cheap  "whisper"  joint 
I  run  by  "Champagne  Joe,"  "Derby  Dan  " 
a  ratty  petty  larcenlst,  panderer,  black- 
mailer and  double-crossing  stool  pigeon, 
ia.stens  his  rapacious  claws  on  her.  She 
escapes  from  him  and  her  sordid  sur- 
roundings, with  the  kindly  connivance 
of  Burke,  a  detective  lieutenant,  laconic 
shrewdly  human.  Burke  had  just  raided 
the  place.   "Champagne  Joe"  is  im- 
^  prisoned  for  larceny  of  a  wallet  planted 
on  him  by  "Derby  Dan."  who  enters 
into  companionate  relations  with  Joe's 
girl,  "Blondy  Nell,"  In  Joe's  own  apart- 
ment. Judith  becomes  a  laundre.ss  a 
waitress,    a   stenographer,    thanks  to 
night  schooLs.     She  first  encounters 
Ransome.  a  successful  young  business 
man,  In  the  restaurant,  when  she  splUs 
water  on  his  coat  sleeve,  and  he  Is  nice 
about  It.  In  time  she  becomes  his  sec- 
retary, his  wife,  a  mother.  Ransome 
;  has  never  asked  about  her  part   she ' 
never  has  told  him.  Then  "Derby  IJan," 
back  from  a  two-year  stretch  for  lar- 
ceny, reappears,  strips  her  of  wedding 
ring  and  bracelet,  the  latter  Ransome's 
i^-^nnn'"/  ""nlversary  gift,  and  demands 
$.:>000  for  their  return,  Judith  does  the 
sensible  thing  and  goes  to  Burke  the 
detective.  "Champagne  Joe"  is  out  on 
parole,  so  Burke  sets  him  on  "Derby 
Dan.     and    then    visits    the  county 
coroner  to  tell  him  that  he  thinks  busi- 
,1  PIFH.  "P-  Word  comes  that 
Derby  Dan    has  been  killed.     Burke  : 
'^w''';,'  Judith's  Jewelry.  dellverT  It, 
Into  hLs  little  touring  car,, 
heinn   his  wife  and  three  freckle- 
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faced  youngsters  greet  mm.  "Anotner 
clay's  Job  finished,"  he  remarks,  con- 
tentedly. 

Aside  from  Miss  Astor's  perform- 
ance, from  Mr.  Bards  oily  crook,  from 
Mr.  Apfel's  phlegmatic  dive-keeper,  Mr. 
Elliott  stand.<;  out  as  the  sleuth  witu  a 
heart  and  a  sense  of  humor  and  of 
dramatic  values.  Here  is  one  of  those 
finished  characterizations  which  now 
and  then  cast  a  bright  glow  over  a 
screen  overloaded  with  slovenly  or  pre- 
posterous performance.  When  he  re- 
stored Judith's  treasures,  she  should 
have  kissed  him,  even  if  both  were 
married.  He  richly  merited  such  re- 
ward. -W.  E.  a. 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"The  Masks  of  the  Devil" 

■K  icreen  drama,  adapted  b.f  TranceF 
M,5non  and  Conrad  A.  Nprvic  from  "Th* 
MasUs  of  Erwin  Reiner."  h.v  .laknh  Wasser- 
'  iiin:  photopraphpd  h.v  Oliver  Marsh,  di- 
■  tRd  hy  Vii'lor  ,«eastrnm  and  presented  b.v 
°no-Goldwvn-Mayer    with    the  following 

!  aron  Helner  .Tohn  Gilbert 

■  >nnte»s  ^ellnor  Alma  'RiibPiis 

I  Tiint  Palester  Theodore  Roberts 

'  'iiirit  Zellner  Frank  Rrioher 

>  igrinia  Eva  von  Berne 

^nfred  Ralph  Forbes 

xinia's  mother   Ethel  Wales 

"eer  Folly  Ann  Youn? 

Here  Is  a  picture  which  baffles  crit- 
icism. It  has  an  unusual  idea  behind  it 
but  the  fulfillment  is  far  from  satisfy- 
ing. Using  somewhat  the  same  method 
as  that  of  Oscar  Wilde  In  "The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Gray,"  namely  that  the  re- 
mlfsi  of  the  hero's  evil  life  shall  not 
'how  In  his  features  but  merely  in  his 
i  p flee t Ion  In  a  mirror,  the  director  has 
achieved  some  very  striking  efTecta,  If 
.John  Gilbert  did  not  over-act  so  assid- 
uously the  dramatic  moments  would 
com?  off  better.  Par  too  frequently 
there  was  strangely  little  difference  be- 
tween the  actor's  expression  and  his 
Satanic  Image  in  the  glass.  At  one 
really  Impressive  moment,  however, 
when  he  shattered  the  terrible  glass 
with  a  great  candlestick,  Mr,  Gilbert 
effected  a  fine  though  .  melodramatic 
emotional  cUmax. 

The  story  is  that  of  an  irresistible 
young  nobleman,  Baron  Reiner,  who 
fascinates  every  young  and  beautiful 
lady  within  a  wide  radius.  Some  need 
judicious  pursuit,  others  fairly  fling 
themselves  upon  his  neck  and  refuse 
to  be  removed.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  is  enamored  by  the  fiancee  of  his 
best  friend,  Manfred,  and  endeavors  to 
take  her  for  himself.  His  first  and  not 
successful  method  is  to  frighten  the 
girl,  Virginia,  out  of  her  wits  by  fixing 
upon  her  a  hard  and  prolonged  stare. 
This  unusual  ruse  having  failed,  he 
sends  Manfred  to  Borneo  on  a  scienti- 
fic expedition,  and  then  intercepts  his 
letters  to  Virginia.  She,  left  vi'ithoul 
support  save  that  of  an  unspeakable 
mother,  finds  herself  succumbing  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  baron,  when 
news  comes  of  Manfred's  return.  In 
the  usual  coui'se  of  things  Manfred 
would  take  Virginia  and  annihilate 
Baron  Reiner,  despite  past  friendship; 
but  since  John  Gilbert  plays  the  baron, 
there  are  unexpected  developments. 

The  acting  was  as  uneven  as  the 
I  picture.  Theodore  Roberts,  returned  to 
I  the  screen  after  long  absence,  as  a 
gruff  and  observant  artist,  was  by  far 
the  best.  His  naturalness  made  the 
others  seem  unfortunately  stagey.  It 
seemed  good,  too,  to  see  that  comfort- 
ing cigar  again.  Ralph  Forbes  as  the 
idiotically  trusting  Manfred  was  very 
agreeable,  and  Alma  Rubens,  who 
played  one  of  the  baron's  discarded 
loves,  was  attractive  and  fairly  jilaus- 
ible.    Eva  von  Berne  was  heavy  and 

^interesting  as  the  much  fought  over 

irginla.  E.  L.  H, 


does  liaS'  tend  to  ImpfoW  Oiction  unu  i 
in  most  of  bpr  selections,  though  the  in- 
terpretation «a.s  excf'lfnt,  the  enuncia-  | 
tion  was  npnrly  unint  "sl  iglb!  ^  However. 
In  O  Mlo  Fernnndo  :rtn»  "La  Favorita"  i 
by  Donizetti,  and  Chausson  s  Les  Pa- 
plllons"  her  voice  v.ar  fluent  and  had 
a  beautiful  clarity  of  tone.   Mr.  Stewar* 
was  not  wise  in  his  selection  of  a  pvo- 
gi'am.  For  a  voice  rabri?  lyric  than  drs  - 
ma  tic    the    aria    O    Paradise  frorr 
"L'Africana,"  was  ^omEihing  of  a  strain 
especially  In  his  high  voice,  not  alt  • 
gether  sure  of  himself  the  tonal  qua  I; 
was  uneven.   He  Is  at  his  best  in  son;3 
where  fluency  of  tone  and  lightness  pre- 
dominate.  Especially  beautiful  was  hi:, 
voice    in    The    Sleigh,    by  Richard 
Kountz. 

■Mr.  Frank  Chatterton  showed  himself 
to  be  an  expert  accompanist,  giving  un- 
obtrusive but  firm  support  throughout 
the  entire  recital.  O.  A. 


THE  NIGHT  CLUB 

(Ku,-  .\s  the  World  Wag-i-i 

^r  xophones,    baby-stares,    trap-di-um£  | 
and  legs.    •,  .  ' 

Sportive  purveyors  of  butter  and  eggs. 

-^oiigpd  lips  exhaling  tJicir  gin-flavored 
litTfth 

"'lidrfullv  flirting  with  blindness  an; 
death. 


assistants   and  bootlegger: 
which  nobod- 


"unmen  s 

clerks, 
Brood  of  the  clan 

wprks. 


Parking  charge,  cover  charge,  charge: 

for  checking, 
Charges  for  booths,  so  convenient  for 

necking. 

"Charge  'em  for  everything,  grab  all 

Whadda  we  care  if  they  never  come 
back." 

How  tj^ey  do  love  it,  sober  and  drunk. 
The  age's  best  sellers  are.  bootleg  and 
bunk, 

J.  W.  G.  nominates  for  our  Hall  of 
Fame,  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  in" 
a  paragiaph  of  the  Gazette,  Hanover, 
N  H  : 

"The  Rev.  Swapp  of  Bradford  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  last  Sunday  in  exchange 
with  the  Rev.  Deale." 


FILMS  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 

METROPOLITAN— "Three  Weelt  Ends" 
B.  T,  KEITH  MEMORIAI/— "HU  Private 

Matki  of 


"The 


the 


Life 

LOEWS  STATE 
Devil." 

KEITH-ALBEE — 'A  Romance  ot  tht  Un- 
derworld." 

SCOLLAT  SUHARE  OLTMPIA  —  "The 
Sinffin?  Fool."  with  Al  JoUon  (a  Vitaphone 
picture). 

LOEW'S  ORPHEUM— "Show  People." 

OLYMPIA  FENWAY— "The  Terror,"  (an 
all  talkins  picture  1. 

MODERN-BEACON— "The  Toilers." 

NETOCO-CAPINO— "Sister*  ol  Eve"  and 
"The  Cavalier." 

BOWDOIN  ,SQ0ARE  —  "Submarlnt"  and 
"Brotherly  Love." 

LANCASTER— "The  Noose"  and  "Speedy 
first  half:  "Oh  Kay"  and  "The  Hit  of  the 
show,"  balance  of  week. 

KXETER — "The  Battle  of  the  Sexes"  and 
'Moraij  ol  the  Marines."  first  hait:  The 
Nipb'  iWatch"   and    "Varsity,"   Vial.in'-e  o( 

JORUAN  HAI^I- 

Miss  Isabelle  Burnada,  contralt^>,  and 
Mr  OUver  Stewart,  tenor,  -were  heaiti 
in  ft  Joint  recital  last  night  at  Jordan 
hall.  ^  . 

Miss  Burnada  has  n  voice  of  true  con- 
tralto quality,  hut  sK^  to  say,  slw  dr 
not  always  apprec  aU^  its  reai  bev,  !, 

ed  tnfuses  the  tonf.  with  breath 
i€i  away  tj»(8  rich  xesapwic. 


"STATE  DEER  HUNTINQ  SEASON 
OPENS" 

This  remind.s  us  of  a  contribution 
.sent  to  The  Boston  Herald  by  R.  H.  L.: 
"So  far  this  sea.son  eight  hunters  in 
the  Michigan  Penin.suln  have  been  mis- 
taken for  deer   and   killed   by  other 
hunters.    We  still  think  that  Michigan 
sliould  make  a  law  out  of  that  brlRht 
idea  a  certain  rich  man  had  years  ago 
when  he  took  his  new  wife  Mabel  up  \ 
'in  the  woods  on  a  deer  hunt.    He  re- 
quired all  his  guid«s  and  fellow  huntci's 
i  before  shooting  to  shout        the  deer 
'  three  times  in  a  loud,  clear  voice.  Is 
)  that  you.  Mabel?'   That  certainly  ouaiii 
to  be  a  law.    We  knew  a  hunter  who 
says  he  tried  that  once,  but  the  deer 
made  a  rush  al  him  and  biffed  him  in 
the  beezer  and  said  very  angrily,  'Who 
you  a-callin'  Mabel?    Try  to  kid  me, 
will  yuh?'    And  then  came  .some  more 
pokes  In  the  beezer.    Still  the  idea  Ls 
good." 

"BY  APPOINTMENT" 

"The  privilege  of'  serving  royalty  is 
much  valued  by  English  tradesmen  .  .  . 
Altogether  the  ixiyal  family  has  HOC 
tradesmen  who  'by  appointment'  dis- 
play the  coveted  royal  warrant  over 
their  shop  windows." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Artemus  Ward  went  into  a  shoe  shop 
In  Leamington,  England.  Over  the  door 
were  "those  deni'  familiar  words:  By 
Appointment,  H.  R.  H."  Artemus  said  f 
to  the  man:  "Squire,  excuse  ms,  but 
this  is  too  much.  I  have  seen  in  Lon- 
don 400  boot  and  shoe  .shops  by  Ap- 
pointment: H.  R.  H.i  and  now  you're 
at  it.  It  is  simply  onpossible  that  the 
Prince  can  wear  400  pairs  of  boots. 
Don't  tell  me,'  I  said  in  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion— oh  do  not  tell  me,  that 
you  also  make  boots  for  him.  Say  slip- 
pers—say  that  you  meijd  a'' boot  now 
and  then  for  him;  but  do  not  tell  me 
that  you  make  'em  reglar  for  hint.' 
The  man  tried  to  explain.  A  sudden 
thought  flasht  over  me.  'I  have  it!' 
I  said.  'When  the  Prince  walks  throush 
a  .street,  he  no  doubt  looks  at  the  shop 
windows.  And  the ,  cnterprisin  trades- 
man the  moment  the  Prince  gets  out 
of  sight,  riLshes  frantically  and  has  a 
tin  sign  painted.  By  Appointment:  H. 
R.         It's  a  beautiful,  a  great  idee!" 

La  Argentina  dances  tonight  at  Sym- 
phony hall;  Clara  Rabinowitch  will  play 
the  piano  tonight  in  Jordan  hall:  the 
MacDowell  Club  will  give  a  concert  in 
Brown  hall  (New  England  Conservat\)ry) 
this  afternoon. 

Sophie  Braslau  will  sing  in  the  ball- 
room ot  the  Hotel  Statler  this  morning 
at  U  o'clcKk.  Bas.saui,  cantata  "L'Amo- 
rosa  Lonlanair/a";  Handel,  Furibondo; 
Brahms,  Gypsy  songs;  Ravel,  Vocalise, 
sadero,  Amuri-Amuri,  In  Mezo  al  Mar; 


MRS.  MAYBRICK  AGAIN 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  Evening  Star 
8f  London  states  that  Walter  Thomas  Burrell, 
a  British  subject  who  lived  in  France,  has  .eft 
hy  his  last  will  and  testament  about  $750,000 
to  Mrs.  Florence  Maybrick,  now  at  home  in 
riorida;  that  she  intends  to  use  some  of  the 
money  in  the  investigation  of  supposedly  new 
facts  which  will  prove  her  innocence,  though 
she  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband — so  the  jury  found — and  served 
Bixteen  years  in  prison  after  the  sentence  was 
commuted. 

It  may  be  asked,  was  Burrell's  bequest  due 
simply  to  a  sympathetic  belief  in  her  inno- 
cence, or  had  she  been  dear  to  him  before  the 
trial?  A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
happened  to  write  about  this  famous  case.  He 
knew  the  famous  lawyer  that  defended  her. 
This  lawyer  complained  to  him  of  the  insuffi- 
cient evidence  and  the  outrageous  behanor 
of  the  presiding  judge,  who  was  mentally 
afflicted  soon  after  the  trial:  but  when  Mr. 
WConnor  asked  the  able  defender  whether  he 
BeJIeved  that  she  was  innocent,  he  made  no 
answer. 

The  case  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
one.  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  staunch  friends,  de- 
voted friends,  during  and  after  the  trial.  She 
had  bitter,  relentless  enemies,  as  was  her  hus- 
band's brother.  Michael  Maybrick,  better  known 
as  Stephen  Adams,  the  composer  ot  "Nancy 
Lee,"  "The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountain:,"  "The 
Holy  City"  and  other^ongs^once  popular.  (Ls^ 

any  one  of  them  sung  in  concert  halls  today?' 
In  the  United  States  there  were  efforts  to  free 
her  from  prison.  Some  wished  our  govern- 
ment to  "interfere."  She  endured  her  imprison- 
ment patiently,  asserting  her  innocence.  Wa- 
Burrell  her  lover,  for  whom  she  was  accused 
of  dosing  Maybrick  with  arsenic?  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor writes  that  the  man  whose  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  her  went  to  the  United  States. 

Tlic  trial  took  place  thirty-nine  years  ago.  Is 
it  possible  for  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  this  late  day  to 
unearth  "new  facts"?  How  many  who  took  part 
in  the  trial,  lawyers,  iudge,  witnesses,  are  now 
alive? 

^Sl^^^rsakov.  Song  of  th^  j; 
■Rachmaninoff,  Fate:  Krelsler,  London-  } 
derry  Air;  Strickland,  Ma  I'll  Bateau:  [ 
Ilgenfritz,  As  We  Part.    Giovanni  Bap-  ; 
tlsta  Bassani,  a  voluminous  compa^'  : 
was  born  at  Padua  about  1657. 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS 

(Fur  A»  the  World  War") 

Some  women's  laughter  is  a  crime, 
They  babble  .so  and  gabble  so, 
With  such  a  spent  and  spongy  look; 
But  when  Drusilla's  moved  to  mirth 
One  cannot  think  of  aught  on  earth 
Except  the  rhyme,  the  silver  chime, 
Of  water  broken  in  a  brook. 

Some  women's  weeping's  hard  to  bear 
They  whiffle  .so  and  sniffle  so 
And  wax  so  wan  and  red  of  no.se; 
But  when,  in  cour.se  of  destiny. 
It  comes  Drusilla's  time  to  cry — 
Each  crystal  tear  ithe  pretty  dear!) 
J»  like  a  raindrop  on  a  rose. 

NANCY  BYRD  TURNER. 

As  the  World  Wa^s: 

Most  of  us  regard  with  a  smug  com- 
placency the  present  high  state  of  our 
civilization.  However,  there  are  two 
cla.s.ses  among  ils  we  fall  to  handle 
properly  I lit>  lawmaker  and  the  "wl.^e- 
craeker." 

Gibbon  says:  "A  Lpcrian  who  pro- 
posed any  new  law  sUtod  fortli  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord 
round  liLs  neck,  and  If  the  law  wa.s 
ii'Jected  the  Innovator  was  insUntly 
strangled."  Can  you  Imagine  what  a 
restraining  influence  such  a  ciustom 
would  have  on  our  lawmakers.'  With  a 
like  ciLstom  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago 
we  would  not  have  had  the  noble  ex- 
periment. 

Many  of  us  have  often  wondered  how 
Michelangelo  acquired   that  disfigured 
nose.    Benveniito  Cellini  tells  us  that  ( 
he,  Michelangelo  and  Pietro  Tornglano 
were  working  one  day  in  the  Carmine  ] 
chapel.    Michel,  it  seems,  despite  his  i 
many   virtues,   was   a  "wise-cracker." 
ThLs  particular  day  he  pulled  a  "wise-  | 
eriick"  on  Pete,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  McGeehan.  "hauled  off  and  bounced 
Mike  on  the  nose."    The  souvenir  of 
this  affair  Michel  carries  to  this  day. - 
If  we  could  only  take  a  like  course  with ! 
our  present-day  "wise-crackers"! 

These  two  eases  show  in  part  how  our 
civilization  has  retrogressed.  Hurrsh 
for  the  good  old  days!  God  speed  their 
return!         VILLIERS  ST.  BENOIT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Selfridce's  toy  department  here  in 
dear  old  Lunnon  announces  the  arrival 
of  Father  Christina.s  from  northern 
Scotland  Imagine  a  Scotch  Santy 
Claus!  H.Tdn't  I  better  just  hang  up 
my  glove?  DOTTY  DIG. 


le  oTTTTe  mosf  important  things  i 
I  1:^  :s  the  illu.^ion  of  the  things  that  ai 
no   important — Robert  Lynd. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  I  might  intrude  into  th 
august  studies  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnsa 
to  a.sk  his  opinion  of  the  recent  state 
ment  that  .spoken  English  in  St.  Loul 
is  the  acme  of  perfection  facenrdinz  t 
savants'  judgment  at  Columbia  Univer 
sity)  and  the  happy  medium  betweer 
Vermont  twang  and  southern  drawl. 

ELAH. 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Johnson  would  p\- 
press  an  opmion.    You  speak  of  ■•Ver- 
mont twang."    You  probablv  do  : 
know  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Vermonrei 
by  birth  and  is  proud  of  it.— Ed. 

"HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION"  i 

'Auf'js'a    Ga    Chroiiiric.  i 

The  body  was  discovered  bv  A  B  Fit- 
ter, lying  beneath  a  barbed'  "  ire  - 
about  200  yards  from  a  stlU  *nh 
broken  neck. 


WELDON  C.\RTER 

Weldon  Carter  gave  his  first  Bostor 
piano  recital  this  afternoon  m  Sterner- 
Hall.    His  program  was  as  follows: 

Theme  and  variations  in  B-flat  ma 
jor  by  Haydn,  Gigire  by  Scarlatti:  In 
lermezzo  m  C  major  by  Brahms.  Fan 
taisle  in  F  minor  op:  49  by  Cho;-  :- 
Au  Convent  by  Borodin;  Polichir 
bv  Rachmaninoff:  Reflets  dans  IE 
by  Debussv.  Lieberstraume  No.  2  b 
Liszt:  Rhapsody  No.  12  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  real  artist  who  ca: 
speak  to  xis  through  his  music.  Hi 
first  group  of  pieces  was  played  witl, 
precision  and  grace.    'WThat  a  pity  th  ^ 
beaut-iful  variatioiiS  of  Haydn  are  S' 
infrequently  played  by  other  artists 

The    Chopin   Fantasie    was  weak!' 
played.    Mr.  Carter  is  not  a  pianis 
who  could  fill  a  large  concert  hall  H 
plaving  lacks  power,  and  he  shou.- 
to  be  a  little  more  technically  acc 

It  Is  curious  that  he  should 
fallen  down  on  the  extremes  of  v,^i  :r  - 
His  pianissimo — that  most  difRcil-  ^ 
all  arts  to  master,  was  so  .soft  onu 
could  hardly  hear  all  the  notes,  whil' 
his  fortissimo  was  not  nearly  lou« 
enough. 

In  the  next  group.  Mr.  Carter  mad 
a  great  deal  of  that  ver>-  "played  out 
number  "Au  Convent,"  by  Borodm.  Tn 
"olichinelle  of  Rachmaninoff  was  wel 
rendered  with  keen  rythmic  fecliiis: 
The  Reflet-s  dans  I'Eau  of  Debussy  vi.- 
in  mv  opinion,  the  finest  piece  ^ 
1  pianism  during  the  afternoon.  I 
!  m  this  type  of  piece  thai  Mr.  Ca.  l 

^"tIiIs  beautiful  httle  bit  of  impifs 
sioni-sm    built    on    Debussy  s    favoi  ii< 
idiom,  the  whole  tone  .scale,  was  g  \  -i 
all  the  imagination  and  grace  it  i 
tainlv  deserves.     The  piaiilst  bro  .;n 
out  most  charmingly  those  delicate  •>  ■ 
of  dissolving  harmonies.   He  might   .  > 
made  more  of  the  fortis.simo  pa    > - 
where  the  key  changes  to  E  flat 
this  ia  an  insignificant  matter,  as  i 
piece  was  beautifully  played. 

The  Liszt   numbers  were  well  rcn 
dered.    Mr.  Carter  is  a  most  rH-,rr,ii,  i 
and  intelligent  pianl.st.  and 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hr 
more  from  him  in  the  nea      _  _ 
O.  R.  o< 


APOLLO  CLVB 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direcUot 
of  Mr.  Thompson  Stone,  was  heard  I»s 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall,  with  Mmt 
Olga  Alvierino  as  .soloist. 

Mr.  Stone  has  placed  the  Apollc  C  il 
in  the  highest  rank  of  choral  .soc:.t:es 
L.ist  night  s  concert  was  dis;:- 
oiiiv  because  of  the  musical 
\,  ith  which  it  was  presents, 
beeau-se  of  grace.  flnes.-e  ana  .i 
In  "Lo.  how  a  rose.  '  by  Praetonus    ^  ^ 
.1  voice  "  bv  Bortniansky.  and  '  B  - 
•lie  Lord.  '  by  Ivanoff,  the  tonal  o  :i 
.  N  was  full  and  even  as  though  ^ 
were  but  one  voice.    The  gradual  i  re> 
rendoes  and  dunuendoes  were  accoir 
plished  with  an  evenness  of  tone  an. 
beautv  -  c  irreproachable.  U 

t;,e  cor  ^^^"^  '  Boris.  D\ 

Moussorc  ,  'ver.  -hr  voices  wrr 

not  well  coiurollcd  and 
made     their  appears 
breaking  the  even  ton.\.. 
!es,<  Mr.  Stone  has  done  giv« 
•his  chorus  of  ^oires  and  r 
due  his  own  p^ '  - 

Mine  Alveirino 
.Apollo  Club,  was  ■ 
stistained  notes 
However,  m  the  i 

she  .sang  a  group  ^ 
she  showed  her  tv 
niqtie  which  lar'^ 
with  a  surefv  ' 
hghtful  to  il' 
a"  rh<(rmme 
we  • 
W 

as>!-  ..  - 
such.  Xheir 
ably. 


jOlCVj,   wcxt  iung 


adm 
O  A. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  J 

His  Private  Lite" 

A  Screen  comedy  by  Erne?<  Vajda  iniii 
,  ecne  Thompson,  adaptsd  by  Ethel  Doherty  i 
'-  'lOtoErapheit,  by  Henry  Gerrard.  directeri; 
•■■  Frank  Tuttle  and  presented  by  Para^ 
louiii  with  the  tollowin»  ca?l;  I 

'oi-crs  St.   Germain  .\rif.l;iho  >r»n  -  r 

leanor  Trent   K 

<  et»e  Berg-ere  Mart- 

enz-j  Bergere  v  .r.-.,  \  - , 

Uurice   Andre  Chcron 

A  tjTjical  Parisian  farce.    The  In- 
aiitable    Menjou,    supported    by  his 
harming  wife,  Kathryn  Carver,  makes 
f  "Hia  Private   Life';  entertainment 
'orth  seeing.    Situation  after  sltua- 
j^ion  arises  in  which  the  roue,  Menjou, 
5capes    just    in    time    to  prevent 
is  life  from  being  taken  by  a  Jealous 
usband.    An  old  flame  makes  Men- 
5U's  conquest  of  a  beautiful  blonde 
3mewhat  difficult,  but  in  the  end,  Men-j 
5u  adds  to  his  conquests. 
Menjou,    as    Georges,    flirts  with' 
leanor,  the  blonde,  and  is  rebuffed, 
lough  shp  seems  quite  interested.  Later 
e  finds  that  she  is  a  friend  of  his 
Id  flame,  Yvette,  who  is  now  married 
'  the  intensely  jealous  Henri  Bergere. 
o  be  hear  Eleanor,  Georges  takes  a 
lite  in  a  hotel,  where  both  Eleanor  and 
vette  live,  and  he  meets  Eleanor  for- 
lally  In   Yvette's  apartment.    He  is 
lere  when  Henri  arrives,  and  Yvette,  to 
've   herself.    Introduces   Georges  as 
i^niior  .s  fiance.    Eleanor  assists  in  the 
)on,  but  is  angered  when  Georges 
npr  before  the  Bergeres. 
To  avoid  Georges 's  persistent  atten- 
'>ns,  Eleanor  leaves  the  hotel  and  st/)ps 
a  rni)n(ry  inn.    She  is  followed  by 
eorgrs.  who  arranges  a  romantic  ."Aff- 
ile with  entertainment,  which  mellowr- 
'  i'ltn  a  forgiving  state  of  njind  until 
ns  that  it.  was  arranged  for  hn 
She  returns  to  Paris  and  rnn- 
1  visit  Georges's  apartment  thr 
i^hl.  for  proof  of  the  sincrritv 
love  for  hrr  and  of  his  declara- 
nt, hp  is  through  forever  with 
He  plans  to  hide  Eleanor  in  a 
111  where  she  can  hear  him  tp- 
pttP  s  lovp.   The  plan  fails  whpn 
steps  from  the  room  jtist  a?; 
r  mhracps  Georges,  (^fs  .she  Icavp.s, 
nnrd  and   hurt,  the  complica- 
icarh  a  climax  in  the  raging  ar- 
al    nf    Yvette's    husband.  Eleanor 
irrips    back    to    warn    Yvette  and 
=  .   and  by  clever  manoeuvring 
inage  to  get  Yvette  out  of  the 
'  nl  right  under  her  husband  s 
'S.    Eleanor's  a.ssistance  in  the  p\- 
pmp  It  nf  the  moment  proves  she  love.t 
:r     -1-1  'ip  forces  from  her  the 
ion. 

lou  wears  his  clothes 
1(1111  Brau  Brummell.   He  has 
I  in  portraying  a  certain  typp 
1  Invpr.    HLs  facial  expressions, 
iinental  manners  indicated  by 
shrugs  and  uplifted  eyebrows, 
nuch  to  speed  the  course  of  a 
IS  the  same  number  of  sub- 
C.  L. 


iISS  BARRYMORE  WILL 
NOT  RESUME  THIS  WEEKI 


ir's  Condition  Is  Declared  Satii-' 
factory 

'1  -    Ethel   Barrymore.  starring  In 
i  ngdoni  of  God''  at  the  Wilbur 
whose  illness  caused  suspen- 
'he  play  Monday  night,  v.  ill  not 
lo  return  to  the  stage  this  week, 
was  said  la.=;f  night  at  the  Phillips 
use  of   the   Massachusetts  General 


pitpi 


iiprr  ksIip  is  under  treatment 
of  the  ear. 
!on  of  her  ear  was  dlag- 
iisfactory"  last  night  and 
appeared  necessary.  Dr. 
iarland  was  called  in  con- 
erday.    General  Manager 
of  the  Shubert  Theatre 
last  night  that  Miss  Bar- 
reling considerably  better, 
ageous  and  making  every 
well  so  as  to  resume  her 
ment. 


By  FHIIJP  HALE 


To  'W.  G.  C:  The  author  of  "The 
Jilt  Club"  verses  published  In  The 
'  aid  of  Dec.  4  is  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Lyons 
name  was  accidentally  omitted. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  Mr 
u.ssevit/ky,  conductor,  will,  with  the 
istancp  of  Mme.  Cahier,  contralto,  and 
1.  Maeder,  tenor,  perform  Gustav  Mah- 
s  -  Song  of  the  Earth"  thi.s  week  It 
1  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time  There 
s  a  performance  in  Philadelphia  in 
16.    The  verses  to  be  sung  are  from 
German  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
iclent  Chinese  poems.   The  first  and 
ily  other  composition  to  be  played  at 
e   concerts  this  week  is  good  old 
indpl's  Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor 
12,    There  will  not  be  an  inter- 
sion  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
■nine,  but  there  will  be  a  short  pause 


iitxr  the  performaiii  e  of  Handel's  COn-, 
certo  to  admit  late  comers. 

Mine.  Cahier  was  fir,=;t  known  in  Bos- 
ton as  Mrs.  Morris  Black.  For  several 
years  she  has  been  applauded  in  opera 
liouses  and  concert  halls  of  Europe. 
Since  her  return  to  the  United  States 

he  has  sung  in  opera  (at  Philadelphia) 

nd  in  many  concerts. 

OUR  FRIEND  MURATORE  = 

We  all  remember  Mr.  Muratore.  an 
operatic  tenor  who  sang  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House:  on  one  occasion  with  his 
divorced  wife,  tiie  charming  Mme. 
Beritza.  It  is  also  known  that  he  mar- 
ried afterwards  the  beautiful  Lina 
Cavalieri.  As  they  were  both  of  an 
"artistic  tempei-ament"  a  divorce  came 
in  due  time.  It  was  stated  recently  that 
he  nov/  suffers  from  .stage  fright;  some 
.said  that  he  could  not  control  his  voice 
after  singing  for  half  an  hou;-.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  was  announced  re- 
cently that  he  would  sing  at  the  Thea- 
tre des  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris.  He 
did  not  sing  because  his  name  on  the 
billboard  was  in  "too  small  type."  Now 
there  is  a  law  suit.  "The  tenors  of  the 
bar  will  lend  their  voices  to  Mr.  Mura- 
tore" according  to  Nouvelles  Litteraires. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  will  give  a  concert 
in  Svmphony  hall  tonight.  Su.san  Casals, 
.soprano,  the  wife  of  Pablo  Casals,  will 
sing  in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  after-  j 
noon,  and  Angka  Enters  will  mime  and 
dance  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
StaUcr.  •  J 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Paul  White- 
man  and  his  band  will  be  at  Symphony 
hall;  the  Radclifle  Choral  Society  will 
sing  at  the  Repertory  Theatre;  the  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  orchestra  will  play  at 
the  Hotel  Statler;  Rosamund  Lewick, 
soprano,  a.ssisted  by  Carotyn  Lowen- 
stcin  Lewis,  pianist,  will  sing  at  the 
Hotel  'Vendome. 

Other  concerts  next  week:  Monday, 
8:15  P.  M..  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Wednesday.  8:15  P.M.,  in  Jor- 
dan hall,  the  Flonzaley  quartet.  Thurs- 
day, Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Grace 
Cronin,  plani.st.  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  cvenins.  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  choir  i  Christmasf ide  mu.stri. 

Th»  subject  nf  Mr  ^ 
trated  Travellalk  in  .'^ 
morrow  night  and  Sn'  . 
is  "London. ' 



THE  BLANK  PAGE 

<A  ri.i.v  HI  Plank  Ver»») 

Palmer— A  reporter. 

Schultz-  -A  reporter. 

Walsh -  A  reporter. 

Carlson — A  reporter. 

Katie— Oh  Go.shl 

Sheriff— Look  at  the  big  stUT. 

Scene:    Reporters'  room  In  the  Crim- 
inal Courts  building. 

Palmer  i enters  and  picks  up  his 
plionei—HPllo.  Eddy  Tor.  Some  blank- 
et v-hlank  dope  on  the  blankety-blank 
Blank  case.  Thp  blankety-blank  pris- 
oner ate  a  blankety-blank  square  mpal 
—the  only  blankety-blank  .-square  thins 
about  thp  blankety-blank  Jail.  The 
blankety-lilank  prisoner  Is  now  suffer- 
ing all  kinds  of  blankety-blank  pain: 
the  blankety-blank  meal  being  .square 
and  his  blnnkety-blank  stomach  round 
That's  all.  you  blankety-blank  blank 
I  Hangs  up.) 

Schultz  (enters  and  picks  up  his 
phono — No  blankety-blank  news  on  the 
lilankety-blank  Blank  case.  (Hangs  up.l 

Walsh  lentrrs  and  picks  up  his 
phone)  —  Hello,  you  blankety-blank 
blank.  I  got  a  blankety-blank  idea  for 
a  blanket  y  headline  when  they  hang 
his  blankety-blank  Blank.  Herp  Roes: 
Blank  Blanky  Blank."  iDl.sgustedly.) 
Knew  you  wouldn't  see  It,  you  blankety- 
blank  blank.  (Hangs  up.) 

Carl.son  (enters  and  picks  up  his 
phone) — No  blankety-blank  news  on  the 
blankety-blank  necktie  party.  (Hangs 
up.) 

(They  all  sit  at  a  table  and  play 

cards.) 

(Katie  enters  and  leans  against  the 
door  while  game  goes  on.) 

Palmer — Deal,  you  blankety-blank 
blank. 

Schultz — Shut  up,  you  blankety-blank 

blank. 

Walsh— Come  on  with  the  blankety- 
blank  cards! 

Carlson — Yes,  come  on!  'What  the 
blankety-blank  blank  you  think  this  is? 

Katie— What  the  blankety-blank  to 
this,  a  cussin'  contest? 

Palmer — Shut  your  blankety-blank . 
trap, 

Schultz — Beat  it,  ypu  blankety-blank. 

blank. 

Walsh — You  got  your  blankety-blank 
nerve. 


Mme.  Louise  Llewellyn  Jareclca  re- 
cently sang  in  New  York  a  song  by 
Theodore  Appia  with  the  obbligato  of  a 
"singing  saw — an  ordinary  saw  manipu- 
lated with  a  violin  bow  and  producing 
a  beautiful  bird-like  tone."  Did  not  the 
.singer  as  Miss  Llewellyn  sing  folk  songs 
in  costume  .some  years  ago  in  Boston? 
We  believe  the  composer  with  a  saw  is 
a  Belgian. 

The  concert  in  dedication  of  George 
W.  Brown  hall  (New  England  Conserva- 
tory), which  was  postponed  from  Nov. 
14,  will  take  place  next  Monday  evening 
at  8:15. 

A  contributor  writes  that  Carmela 
Pon.selle,  who  gave  a  concert  not  long 
ago  at  Westerly,  R.  I,,  going  into  the 
dining  room  of  the  hotel,  summoned  a 
waitress  and  exclaimed  in  a  clear,  bell- 
like voice:  "I  am  Carmela  Ponselle. 
Please  tell  the  chef." 

"After  the  encores,  she  sang  to  a 
familiar  air: 

"  'Good  night,  ladies; 

Good  night,  gentlemen; 

Good  night,  everybody. 

I  hope  we'll  meet  next  year." 
"The  audience  was  much  pleaded  with 
this  encore  number;  so  If  audiences  like; 
such  stuff,  perhaps  we  cannot  blame 
singers  for  using  it." 

Cambridge  concerts— Dec.  13,  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra;  Dec.  19,  the 
Pierian  Sodality. 

Louis  N.  Parker,  playwright  and 
pageant  designer,  has  published  "Sev- 
eral of  My  Lives."  He  tells  us  that  his 
names  Louis  Napoleon  were  an  acci- 
dent; his  father  was  away:  his  mother 
"occupied":  himself-  supposed  to  be 
dying.  In  the  hasty  christening  he  was 
named  by  the  first  names  which  in 
1852  would  occur  to  natives  of  Luc- 
sur-Mer,  in  Calvados. 

Margaret  Anglin  will  play  in  "Tlir 
Great  Lady  Dedlock"  i "Bleak  House") 
this  spRson  Press  agents  say  it's  a 
■  npw  "  drama.  It  was  produced  with 
her  as  Ladv  Dedlock  and  Hortense  at 
Chicago  la  March,  1924. 


MISS  SOPHIE  BRASLAn 

Miss  Sophie  Braslau  gave  a  muslcale 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  ballroom  yesterday 
morning,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

A  large  audience  greeted  Miss  Bras- 
lau yesterday  and  they  were  well  com- 
pensated for  their  attendance.  True  to 
form  she  sang  with  a  voice  amazing 
not  only  for  its  beautiful  tonality  but 
for  Its  remarkable  flexibility.  A  true 
contralto  \oicc.  strong  and  heavy,  but 
she  sang  Handel's  "F^iribondo  "  with  a 
Technique  which  lacked  nothing.  The 
GjTJsy  Songs  by  Brahms  were  charm- 
ingly fanciful,  whether  she  sang  with 
delicacy  or  with  a  sonorous  tone  her 
interpretation  was  realistic  and  intelli- 
gent. It  may  be  .said  that  Miss  Braslau 
delights  In  sf>ectacular  action.  This  was 
evident  in  many  of  her  selections,  tmf 
that  could  not  overbalance  the  beaut  ' 
quality  of  her  voice  or  the  musical  r 
tpiiijpnce  with  which  she  .<iang.  Keenly 
ai  ,  pciatlve  of  the  music  and  com- 
•  :  she  responded  to  It  whole-heart- 
rn\:  Only  an  artist  can  sing  a  Vocalise 
K'  ,cp  and  make  it  Interesting,  and  Ml.ss 
B:a'-laii  did  JURf.  that.  Her  entire  pm^ 
eram  (fave  distinct  delight,  and  the  '• 
thuslasm  of  the  audience  was  well  wa 
ranted.  O.  A. 


Carlson — Scat,  you  blankety-blanki 
blank!  | 
Katie — Why  you  blankety-blank  blank; 
blank  blanks!  i 
Sheriff  (enters  excitedly)— That  blank- 
ety-blank Blank  has  escaped  and  hanged 
his  blankety-blank  self. 

Reporters  (in  unison)— Well,  the  dirty 
double-crossing  blankety-blank  blank, 
(The  end) 
WILL  H.  HENDERSON. 


CLARA  RABINOVITCH 

Miss  Clara  Rablnovltch  played  the 
following  at  a  recital  last  night  In  Jor- 
dan hall: 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  Men- 
delssohn; Three  Sonatas,  Scarlatti:  ■ 
Symphonic  Etudes,  Schumann;  Ce  Qu' 
a  Vu  le  Vent  D'oue.sf-,  Debu.ssy;  La  Pille 
aux  Cheveux  de  Lin,  Debussy;  Jardlns 
sous  la  Plule,  Debussj';  Evocation,  Al- 
benlz;  Scenes  D'Enfants,  Mompou;  El 
Vlto,  Infante. 

Miss  Rablnovltch  played  a  brilliant 
recital  last  night  even  though  her  pro- 
gram was  slightly  monotonous.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  pianist  with  as  many  ac- 
complishments as  she  has  should  find 
|.  It  necessary  to  play  a  program  in  which 
^ technical  proficiency  is  the  predominat- 
ing feature.  Few  and  far  between  were 
the  phrases  where  she  played  out  of 
the  depth  of  her  own  soul,  but  what  a 
revelation  they  were  and  how  we  longed 
for  more  of  it.  She  did  not  play  Chopin. 
Liszt  or  Bach,  it  may  be  unfashion- 
able and  perhaps  too  many  play  them, 
1 1  but  are  they  not  distinctly  enjoyable 
because  they  demand  more  than  bril- 
liant execution.  The  Debussy  num- 
bers lacked  poetry  and  in  the  legato 
passages  the  tone  had  a  limpid  quality. 
However,  in  the  "Symphonic  Etudes" 
she  played  with  distinction,  the  tone 
was  round  and  Ann,  and  her  technique 
was  clean,  she  was  at  her  best. 

The  recital  was  well  attended,  and  the 
audience  was  warm  in  its  appreciation. 

O.  A. 


Tonio 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 

t  nf-  Legend  of^  the  Piper" 

"The  Lecrend  of  the  Piper."  opera  by 
Eleanor  Everest  Freer,  libretto  by  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody.  Pi-oduped  by  the  AmeriPan 
Opera  Company,    The  cast: 

The  Piper  Edison  TtiPe 

Michael-the-Sword-Eater   Harold  Hanoen 

Cheal-the-Devil  Rene  Bellingrrr 

■laoobud   Neil  Enslpi. 

.  Kurt  Fi'ederic  Rnbertp 

Tripr   Charles  MariToii'^ 

K3  15    Mark  Danirl^ 

 4.-.   Patrick  Killil;p'ly 

l'=ipr    Walter  Bik  Kp 

.\  i5lpm   .)ohn  Ujipni^n 

01(1  ClauK...  Ra.ymontl  O'Bn.'i, 

Town  Cripi-  ClifCnrd  Newdni; 

r^n   rpriie  ShprTTi;in 

Hsn.Pi  .   WiniJreil  Gnl.isboi-oiicii 

1    Mary  Stpphan 

T  udi"    Maria  lai'Ovino 

Rnrii    Mary  Silvpiv, 

^'pron'ka    Lonisp  Bernhaci' 

?^rhara    Margaret  E\PrPU 

«"ife  nf  Hans   Helen  Gnlilen 

Wife  of  Axel  Genevieve  S'-hraedPr 

cil.i  rrsula   Edilh  Pipt 

Wife  of  Martin  Harriet  Eells 

CnndUPtor   ...  Frank  St.  L^ser 

Presumably  Mr.  Rasing  feels  it  a  pious 
duty  to  produce  one  American-made 
opera  a  year.  No  doubt  he  feels  aright. 
Since,  therefore,  he  is  a  man  to  follow 
where  duty  leads  him,  a  pity  It  is  that 
he  should  exercise  amazingly  poor  judg- 
ment when  he  is»faced  with  the  choice 
of  what  American  work  to  produce. 

Perhaps  "The  Piper"  reads  better  than 
it  plays.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  indeed, 
to  "play"  at  all.  Either  because  Mrs. 
Freer  managed  her  declamation  bung- 
'tngly  and  devised  unhelpful  accom- 
iianiments,  or  because  Mr.  St.  Leger 
"'.lowed  the  orchestra  to  play  too  loud, 
'  Fry  few  words  were  to  be  understood — 
by  no  means  enough  to  make  the  action 
clear  even  to  persons  reasonably  familiar 
'vith  the  old  legend.  And  yet  the 
.singers  enunciated  distinctly.  Panto- 
mine  had  to  do  its  best  to  show  what 
was  going  on;  if-s  best  was  not  sufficient. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rosing  likes  the  music? 
T'  so.  he  mu.st  fit  it  out  with,  a  finer 

-I  formance    than    yesterday's,  if   fie  | 
hes  many  people  to  share  hi?  enthu-r 
:  asm.  Yesterday  it  .sounded  melodically 
VicaW.  in  characterizing  aptness  weaker  . 
still,  dull  in  orchestration,  I 
Mr.  Rice  did  what  he  could  to  lend  j 
interest  to  the  piper's  part.  The  others, 
■'  fh  even  less  to  work  with,  did  their] 

-t.    To  say  it  again,  It  Is  a  pity  that 
Rosing  Is  not  endowed  with  better] 

I  dement. 

"Pagliacri" 

Pa*liacpl"  follows  "Tbs  Piper."  with  this  j 

\>,'m«   Dorolh.T  Raynor 

,"    Allan  Burt  I 

II     "'     ,1  Mark  Daniels 

  Rsymonrt  O'Brien 

I         -inr    Frank  S(  "Leter 

-'  American  opera  composers  would 

condescend  to  a  thorough  study  of  "Pag- 
haccl"  they  would  learn  somet;hing  to 
their  benefit.    They  would  learn  that  a 
story  of  absorbing  interest  but  not  too 
complicated  in  plot,  a  story  of  strong 
emotions,  is  a  very  good  thing  to  start 
with.    They  ought  further  to  gather. 
If  they  u.se  their  wits,  that  forthright  , 
melody  Is  highly  desirable,  particularly 
if  it  is  melody  of  some  fervor,  fit  to  I 
•  ihcize  emotion.    Also,  by  means  of: 
itinv,  they  might  infer  that  suoh 
-  art  exists  of  writing  .skilfully  for  | 
HP  voice,  and  another  art,  too,  that  of. 
writing  adroitly  for  an  orchestra  when 
it  has  to  accompany  the  voice. 

Once  they  have  aci^uired  these  lunda-  | 
mentals  of  opera-writinc,  let  the  com-  i 
-^<iprs  by  all  means  set  themselves  to  I 
•ing  music  as  much  flnes-f\bred  than  | 
. mcavallo's  a.s  they  can  achieve;  t-he 
riner  the  better.    Without  the  funda- 
menWls,    though,    all    the    flnes.se  in 
America  won't  make  an  opera  "go." 

Mr.  Raslngs  forces,  from  Mr.  St. 
Leger,  down,  bothered  little  yesterday 
about  finesse.  Effectively,  however,  they 
made  their  way  through  "PagUacci." 
Thev  voiced  the  passions  of  south- 
Italian  folk  stirringly,  they  characterized 
I  sharplv  their  personages.  They  sang 
very  well  indeed.  Mr.  Hedley  especially 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  great  gain 
as  singer  and  actor.  They  made  "Pag- 
Uacci" "go."  That,  after  all,  is  the 
main  thing.  R.  R.  G. 

SYMPHONY  HALIi 

Ln  Argentina 

Whether  one  has  fondness  for  the 
dance  or  not.  there  is  something  su- 
premely eye-compelling  in  the  swirl  of 
La  Argentina's  dazzling  beflovnced 
skirts  to  the  clicking  arpeggios  of  her 

I  castanets  and  the  staccato  music  of  her 
pretty  heels;     Last  night  she  might 

I  have  been  performing  before  kings  and 
queens,  so  tantalizing  was  her  swift 
change  of  mien  and  so  brilliant  her 
glamorous   witchery.    This  marvelous 

iCastilian  danseuse,  who,se  real  name  is 
Antonia  Merce  and  who  at  the  age  of 
p  made  her  debut  in  the  opera  ballet 
in  Madrid,  glides  smoothly  out  I;om 
the  draperies  of  the  stage  with  the 
softness  of  a,  .bit  of  down  from  the 
milkweed. 

Suddenly  ahe  bursts  into  an  Inde- 
scribable revelry  of  motion.  Whirling, 
bending,  gliding,  now  forward,  now 
back,  white  arms  lifted,  castanets  mak- 
ing rapid  music,  flounces  flying  fb,r  and 
wide,  heels  stamping — and  she  is  gone. 
Again  the  castanets,  now  in  th-  lii- 
tance.  comlae  nearer,  and  sli  ^ 
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pears,  all  black  velvet  and  gold  fringes, 
and  gleaming  gold  slippers,  wit:,  a  dasn 
and  daring  that  bid  you  follow  If  you 
can.  Once  more  she  comes,  her  draper- 
ies a  harmony  of  soft  tones  of  the  fire.  , 
With  a  withing  magic  that  Inflames 
even  her  finger  Hps,  she  drives  a^ay 
the  evil  spirits.  Wrll  might  they  flee, 
when  those  finger  tips  can  wield  t^he  , 
rapid  note  of  the  Castanet  of  their  own 
free  wiU.  unaided  by  material  instru- . 

'"sest  of  all  Is  her  humorous  peasant ' 
dance,  her  sleek  Mack  hair  hidden  be- 1 
neath  a.  figured  handkerchief  of  silk, , 
the  broad  bands  of  gold  about  her  dark  ; 
gown  glittering  and  gleaming,  and  hei  , 
merry  feet  treading  the  cumbersome 
Iteps  of  the  country  belle^  Over  and 
over  she  must  do  this  amusing  comedy, 
nftine  her  overskirts  saucily  to  display 
'  their    scarlet    facing    the    whUe    she  |  ;1  that  to  be  with  a  southerner  for  only 
I  glances'^  across  her  shoulder  to  enter- 
:  tain  herself  with  the  effect  she  is  pro- 
ducing, for  an  audience  that  simpiy 


,  and  the  other  ol  goia,  ana  wiui  a  ci....- 
son  cord  between,  rose  higher  into  the 
dull  November  sky  and  vanished — "ihei 
flight,"  as  the  gifted  Plotinus  would  say, ! 
"of  the  alone  to  the  alone."  And  now 
t  know  that  spring,  and  vesture  for 
trees,  is  but  the  return  from  heaven  of 
this  leaf  from  the  tree  of  life  to  take 
away  the  penury  of  winter  and  to  heal 
the  hurt  upon  the  old  world's  heart. 

ABORIGINE. 

If  a  little  boy  wants  to  hide  behind 
his  mother's  skirts  today,  he  has  to 
stand  on  a  chair  to  do  it. — Lord  Dewar. 

THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  OF  IT 

As  the  'World  'Wags: 

A  New  Englander  gets  so  In  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  life  in  terms  of  Intensity 
— so  in  the  habit  of  taking  everything 
^,  seriously  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 


will  not  be  satisfied 

And  for  her  finale,  the  merest  sug- 
gestion of  Sapin's  most  far-famed  en- 
tertainment in  La  Corrida,  her  ruffles 
of  toreador  red  setUng  off  so  well  the 
archness  of  her  smile.  „  , 

The  managers  df  the  South  Boston, 
Neighborhood  House  guessed  well  in  i 
choosing  this  magnificent  perf  ormer  to  [ 
attract  the  ducats  t«  their  Th« 
large  and  brilliant  audience  that  at-  \ 
tended  must,  have  contained  many  who 
had  delighted  in  La  Argentina  a  week 
ago  and  were  ready  once  more  to  ^ive 
unstinted  acclaim.  ^-  a.  a. 


FUTILITY 

'For  As  the  World  \V3~:_) 
■We  sit  and  chat 
Of  this  and  that; 
Of  Swift  and  Shaw, 
.  .  .  Books  galore. 
The  subject  shifts  to  Greece  and 
Rome, 

Chaos  in  the  modern  home; 

Of  Socrates  who  thought  .so  much, 

They  handed  him  the  poison  cup. 

Problems  of  civilization  .  .  . 

Progress  or  demoralization. 

We  improvise    .    .    .    philosophiz': ; 

One  pulls  a  quip — 

The  Quaker  on  a  battleship. 

Peace  parades  .  .  .  poison  gas. 

Radio,  television,  the  modern  lass 

and  socialism. 
We  think  and  think- 
Well.    Has  the  world  gone  hinky- 

dink? 

Einstein.  Russ?l.  Darrow.  Freud 
Prove  it's  but  a  starry  void; 
Or  worse — 

That  sex  and  money  motivate  the 

universe.  . 
■We  gabble  on  till  early  morn    .  . 
A  stream  of  philosophic  stuff 
I'll  tell  the  world  It's  pretty  tough. 
Well.   What  do  we  get  for  all  these 

labors? 

Do  I  have  to  tell  you?    .    .  . 

Just  ask  the  neighbors. 

In  great  duress 

I  must  confess 

'Tis  the  merry  .  .  . 

Razzberry. 

ANTHONY  SKELDING. 

Advertisements*  in  English  news- 
papers call  for  an  "Aerial  Chauffeur." 
11  "Tennis  Stick  Render,"  a  "Pearl 
Stringer"  and  a  "Jam  Boiler." 

MODERN  ORCHESTRATION 

(Colorado  SpririKii  G.izcllf) 

Musical  Instruments 

REGISTERKD    -lyp.ii-nM    .Ipispy  Cow. 
C.  R.  Wade.  Ad,Tni»  Crossiiii:. 

ADD  "SOCIETY  NOTES" 

(Clarion  Fa.,  Republiran) 

W.  C.  Larimer  took  his  wife  to  Rlm- 
ersburg  last  Monday  to  get  her  teeth 
pulled. 


THE  LAST  LEAF 

.s  the  World  Wags: 
I  have  made  a  singular  discovery — at 
least  for  my  own  .soul.  It  Is  this:  On 
every  tree  there  is  a  leaf  that.  In  autumn 
winds,  does  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but 
soars  like  a  swallow  just  before  the 
flight  to  the  Southland,  and  lifts  finally 
to  mystic  space.  For  30  autumns  I  had 
observed  this  phenomenon,  but  I  never 
understood  It  until  yesterday.  Hitherto, 
I  had  always  seen  this  lone  leaf  from 
basswood,  willow  or  elm,  after  It  began 
its  far  flight.  But  yesterday,  while 
watclilng  the  top  of  the  Idvely  poplar 
weave  in  the  wind  like  a  camelhair 
brush  working  in  bronze,  I  beheld  a 
leaf  of  unwonted  beauty,  half-gold,  half- 
silver,  and  equally  divided  by  a  crimson 
line,  suddenly  liberate  itself  and  rise 
■heavenward.  Astonished,  I  watched  it, 
thinking  that  when  it  descended  I  would 
'  go  forth  and  .secure  it  as  men  make  cap-  j 
live  brilliant  butterflies;  but  it  never 
\  returned  to  the  earth  to  join  the  .sodden 
lass  of  dead  leaves  choking  the  gutter.s. 
this  leaf,  with  one  wing  ot  silvi-r 


an  hour  is  a  blissful,  leisurely  experi- 
ence. The  New  Englander  suddenly 
discovers  that  life  is  a  pleasure  and  not 
an  agony.  She  finds  that  life  is  not 
necessarily  *  difficult  problem,  when 
translated  into  the  southerner's  point 
of  view.  While  the  New  Englander  is 
intensely  thinking  and  worrying  about 
life  and  its  huge  problems,  the  south- 
erner is  leisurely  enjoying  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day  and  night. 

The  southerner  gets  a  huge  deal  of 
fun,  for  instance,  out  of  shopping  and 
trying  on  an  expensive  hat,  which  the 
New  Englander  had  found  only  a  soiu^ce 
of  worry  for  fear  that  the  hat  might 
not  look  well  or  that  in  case  it  did,  she 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it.  The  south- 
erner gets  so  enthusiastic  over  the  try- 
Ing-on  process  of  buying  clothes — peer- 
ing at  herself  in  the  mirrors,  turning 
this  way  and  that.  Not  fussing  about 
it  at  all!  Perfect  enjoyment  to  her. 

Prom  the  .southerner  the  New  Eng- 
lander discovers  that  eating  is  a  process 
of  pleasure — not  a  necessity  to  be  got- 
•J  ten  over  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
-'  southerner  begins  her  meal  slowly,  .sips 
her  beverage  leisurely,  eats  her  dessert 
with  a  slow-motion  method  that  is  as- 
tonishing to  the  New  Englander. 

Concerts  are  food  for  thought — they 
are  portions  of  delectable  entertain- 
ment to  the  southerner,  something  to 
be  looked  forward  to.  something  to  en- 
joy, something  to  talk  about  afterward. 
The  southerner  does  not  take  a  concert 
as  an  educational  duty,  as  the  New 
Englandei-  so  often  does. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  movies 
and  theatres  there  is  rio  happier  person 
to  have  with  you  than  a  southerner — 
especially  if  you  yourself  happen  to  be 
a  New  Englander!  The  southerner's 
point  of  view  lifts  you  way  up  above 
the  agony  of  taking  your  entertainment 
too  seriously.  The  southerner's  serious- 
ness is  an  optimistic  one,  just  as  the 
New  Englander  begins  to  think  of  the 
author's  "purpose"  in  writing  his  play, 
the  southerner  discovers  something 
whimsical  in  it;  and  while  the  New 
Englander  is  pondering  over  the  me- 
chanics of  the  dramatic  moment  of 
the  play,  the  southerner  is  taking  it  all 
In  a  most  philosophical  and  impersonal 
way. 

Truly,  a  southerner  is  happily  .seri- 
ous. To  be  happily,  leisurely  serious  is 
an  art.  It  must  be  a  process  of  centu- 
ries of  southern  sunshine  and  warm 
weather  mingled  with  Rlimp.ses  of  sandy 
beaches.  A  southerner's  point  of  view! 
It's  the  warmest,  sweetest,  most  opti- 
mistic point  of  view  to  be  found,  and 
who  knows  better  than  a  New  Eng- 
lander who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
warming  under  the  southerner  s  happy 
point  of  view? 

GERTRUDE  WHITNEY. 


OH,  THOSE  HEADLINES  ON  SATUR- 
DAY MORNING,  MY  DEARS: 

(The  surprisin;  thin?  \%.  wp'va  been  bone  dry 
(or  jearf  .) 

Detective    in    Booze  Joint  Shot  and 

Killed  by  Bartender, 
4  School  Boys  Are  Seized  for  Being  Beer 

Runners. 

14  Dry  Ins-^^ctors  Put  in  Jail  for  Tak- 
ing Bribes. 

Chicago  Heights  Alky  Chieftain  Slain 
bv  Machine  Gunners. 

R.  H.  L. 


H.  W.  Lamb  and  J.  B.  Woodworth  were 
the  accompanist,5.  This  was  the  pro-  j 
gram:  ' 
"Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men.  " 
Vaughan-Williams;  How  Sweet,  How 
Fresh,  Paxton;  Three  Italian  folk  songs; 
Von  Ewige  Liebe.  Saphische  Ode. 
Brahms;  Zwei  BrautUeder.  Schumann;  | 
Erlkonig.  Schubert;  Jubilate  Deo,  Ga- 
briell;  Clorate  Filii  Israel.  Carissimi; 
■'Let  All  Mortal  Flesh  Keep  Silent." 
French  folk  (ar.  by  Hoist);  Over  the 
Steppe,  Gretchaninoff ;  On  Wings  of 
Dreams,  Arensky;  In  the  Silent  Night, 
Rachmaninoff;  Thy  Warning  Is  Good. 
Grieg;  Shoot  False  Love.  Morley;  O 
Jesus,  Tender  Shepherd.  Hear,  German 
folk  song  (ar.  bv  Brahms);  Credo,  from 
the  Mass  in  A  fiat,  Schubert. 

On  the  whole  it  would  prove  a  wfeary 
world,  though  perhaps  very  comfortable 
in  some  respects,  if  matters  always  took 
the  turn  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
them.  Here,  not  a  month  ago.  stood 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  singing  through 
Beethoven's  choral  symphony  with  tone 
o  free,  with  fervor  so  upswelling  ihr.: 
Mr.  Koussevitzkv  himself,  that  day  o.i 
hLs  highest  of  high  horses,  must  sureh 
have  felt  content  with  their  response  u 
his  urge.  The  exhilarating  experience, 
almost  anybody  might  have  predicted, 
would  leave  its  mark  on  the  glee  club  ' 
work  for  a  twelve  mopth  at  the  lea-t. 
It  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Last 
night,  indeed,  the  glee  club  sang  -vcitn 
a  precision  approaching  primness,  rhyth- 
mically as  neat  as  you  please.  •  th  nu- 
ances very  fine.  But  they  sang  withoi-t 
one  iota  of  the  vital  tone — though  over- 
blown— the  ardor  that  Mr.  Koussevitzkv 
whipped  up.  Hard  though  it  be  to  be- 
lieve, the  experience  had  no  lasting  ef- 
fect on  the  glee  club. 

Or,  perhaps,  it  did?    May  the  thr:Il 
of  a  rousing  performance  of  Beethover, 
overwhelming  finale  have  left  the  s 
club  In  no  mood  to  transform  themse! 
into  the  musical  likeness  of  a  guitar 
accompany  a   gentle  folk  son??  The 
experience  of  great,  genuine  music,  sn-^- 
rlngly.  at  all  events,  sung,  may  perh; 
have  weaned  young  singers  away  fi 
the  placidities  of  the  early  Italians, 
ponderousness    of  Vaughan-Willia. 
song,  dainty  Elizabethan  fancies.  V, 
can  tell?    Time  must  find  the  ansv. 

Mme.  Matzenauer.  In  her  Russian 
songs  particularlv.  furnished  the  warm;.i 
the  glee  club  lacked.  Not  at  her  oper- 
atic ease  in  the  German  .songs,  in  those 
of  Russia  she  found  more  elbow  room 
for  her  magnificent  voice,  her  expan- 
sive emotions.  Very  effectively,  she  .sane 
them,  with  a  flexibility  of  splendid  tone 
truly  amazing. 

Her  phrasing  was  not  always  elegar. 
her  rhythm  was  not  always  of  the  be.^ 
truer  intonation  has  been  heard  on  .som- 
occasions.  But  Mme.  Matzenauer  san; 
With  life,  ardently.  The  audience,  re-- 
ognlzlng  her  vitahty,  applauded  hr; 
with  real  heartiness.  R.  R.  C 


:  detested  mathematics  —  everytfim^  » 
I  short  save  progress  in  the  lesson    'i  • 
I  what  a  sly  bit  at  Its  end.  as  she  coo-r' 
I  into  the  telephone,  to  whom?  W.  E.  G  1 


Mr.  'Virgil  Thompson,  an  American 
composer,  gave  a  concert  In  Pai^  a 
few  weeks  ago.  One  of  the  pieces  Vas 
entitled  "Portrait  of  M.  Georges  Hugnet, 
Poet  and  Man  of  Letters. "  Les  Nou- 
velles  Litteraires  made  this  comment: 
"It  was  a  striking  resemblance."  • 

Not  knowing  M.  Hugnet  by  sight,  was 
this  comment  a  knock  or  a  boost  lot 
either  the  musician  or  the  poet,  or  lor 
both  of  them? 

HALLELUJAH— REVIVE  US  AGAIN 

(St.  Mar7  e.  '^'■■-  ^a-.  Oracle) 
REVIVAL  AT  WHISKEY  RUN 
Revival  services  begin  at  the  new 
tabernacle  at  the  head  of  'Whls'Key  Run 
on  Sunday.  November  18,  at  7:30  p  m. 
conducted  by  Rev  Clark  D  Johnson. 
All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

It  seenia  that  the  family  of  Mc- 
Plaplnger   urged  him   to  change  . 
name  to  Plaut,  but  he  remained  un- 
willing tUl  his  death.    And  with  good 
reason,  for  Plapinger  is  the  more  sonor- 
ous, compelling  name. 

A  pamohlet  with  a  list  of  men  who 
for  this  or  that  reason  changed  their 
•surname  would  be  agreeable  reading. 
In  comparatively  recent  times  we  find 
Lee.  the    Shakespearian   scholar,  ana 
Ernest  Newman,    the   musical  critic: 
Witowski,  a  composer  whose  symphony 
has  been  performed  here — his  name  was 
'  Martin;  Roland  Manuel,  whose  music 
-  been  Introduced  here  by  Mr.  Kousse- 
was  known  until  he  cultivated 
Muse  as  Levy— just  Levy,  a  highly 
lespeciable  name  borne  by  many  worthy 
,  and  influential  men,  but  not  sc  rom?.r.- 
■  -  as  Roland  Manuel.  If  certain  c;' 
=-   asked   which   of    their  var: 
PS  they  preferred,  what  would 
ver  be?    Does  Oslo  rejoice  in  : 
:-iial  name  rather  than  Chri5t:ar.,.i 
s   Helsingfors  regret  the  chan?- 
Does  Leningrad  look  back  with  regre; 
on  St.  Petersburg  or  Petrograd?  Towivs 
in  the  United  States  have  suffered  in 
thi^  respect  through  the  foolishness  of 
genteel  citizens.    City  streets  In  like 
manner.  ^ 

Is  Cascadevllle  to  the  Adlrondacks 
better  than  Edmund's  Park?  Why  did 
Albanians  change  the  name  of  Patroon 
street?  0^•ster  Bay  on  the  Capo  bad 
.1  meaning;  but  OsterviUe!  Let  us  re- 
joice that  some  of  the  good  old  Inaan 
and  French  names  have  been  kept. 
Mashpee.  Des  Moines.  Detroit.  Hyan- 
nls;  nor  should  one  object  to  Msr.' 
Pompey,  Cicero  for  they  are.  am'a5:r.g 


FIRST  OF  ALL 

A  hotel  proprietor  whose  hostelry  was 
popular  with  travelling  men  sent  this 
telegram: 

"Applebaum  and  Greenbaum,  New 
York  City:  Your  Salesman,  Sam  Gold-- 
steln,  died  here  today.  'What  shall  we 
do?"  ,  ^ 

The  following  reply  was  received; 
"Search  hi3  pocket  for  orders."— Ex- 
change. 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  conductor,  gave  its  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer, 
contralto,  accompanied  by  Edward  Hart, 
•as  the  soloust.   Dean  K.  TcrriU.  Edson 
•  Page  and  E.  Bradford  Nichols  sanj  i 
IS    H  A.  Jewett  served  as  organisi. . 


,   PLYSIOUTH  THEATRE 

For  the  .second  half  of  the  week  Miss 
Ruth  Draper  last  evening  presented 
practically  a  complete  change  of  pro- 
gram of  character  sketches,  retaining 
only  the  concluding  number.  "In  a 
Church  in  Italy,"  Again  against  a 
draped  background,  with  a  chair  or 
two.  a  foot -rest,  a  table,  for  proijs.  this 
woman  of  mar\elous  voice,  of  speaking 
hands,  of  changeable  eyes  and  mou:li, 
talked  and  talked,  and  every  utterance 
was  as  completely  In  character  as  if  It 
had  sprung  from  the  lips  for  the  first 
time. 

In  her  first  series  Mi.-.s  Draper  nearly 
always  kept  her  people  at  home,  or  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Last  evening 
she  was  a  Dalmatian  peasant  in  the 
hall  of  a  New  York  hospital,  only  five 
months  in  this  country  with  a  brood  of 
little  ones  and  50  cents  to  her  name, 
looking  for  her  man.  hurt  In  a  street 
construction  accident.  Or  she  was  four 
of  a  chattering  group  at  an  English 
house  party,  each  of  the  four  revealing 
an  individual  form  of  speech  and  man- 
ner; or  she  was  a  cheery  little  Irish 
widow  in  County  Kerry,  with  one  eye 
out  the  window  for  the  errant  pig  the 
while  she  told  her  bicycling  visitors 
from  America  of  the  death  of  her  bov 
Jim  in  the  Dnvdanelles.  and  how  she; 
saw  his  wounds  though  miles  and  miles 
separated  the  two;  or  a  Scotch  sirl 
immigrant  nt  Ellis  Island,  answering 
stupid  questions,  mothering  the  little 
ones  (of  her  fellow  voyagers,  crying  out 
at  sight  of  MacGrcgor,  her  lover  who 
had  sent  for  her. 

Here  were  opportunities  for  shari' 
etchings  of  varied  racial  types,  of  varied 
temperaments  and  languages,  FVir  most, 
«  shawl  thrown  over  shoulders  or  heafl 
sufficed.  The  rest  was  in  Miss  Draper'.; 
voice,  now  muffled,  now  strident,  al- 
ways speaking  truthfully,  as  only  genu- 
ine artistrv  must.  Perhaps  the  most 
exacting  sketch  of  all  waa  '"The  luilian 
Lesson."  Here  a  young  matron  tinder- 
takes  to  read  her  Dante  with  a  tearhT 
who  comes  prepared  for  a  half-hour's 
lesson  and  hears  only  a  few  halting 
Mnes  of  noiuiaermg  translation,  rne 
rest  Is  a  breathless  round  of  telephone 
calls  and  interruptions,  instructions  to 

!thi.<^    and   that  servant,  cajoleries 
|*hrirk';  of  exasperation  for  the  perv, 
Isive  cliildren.  Includme  little  BiUie,  w  • 


FOR  ONE  WHO  IS  rXDESERVIXG 

I     Edward  owns  a  limousine 

And  sends  me  orchids,  too! 
Herbert's  Intellectual. 
But  I'm  In  loe  with  you. 

Richard  wears  the  swellest  clothe* 

And  Paul  knows  how  to  woo. 
He  phones  daily,  sometlmea  twlcSi 

Still  I'm  m  love  with  yoa 

Philip  writes  the  nlceat  notes; 

Jack  cheers  me  when  I'm  blue. 
Jerrv's  kisses!    Damn  it,  why 
Am  I  in  love  with  you? 

DAVID  A. 


The  London  Obaerrer  remarks: 
"We    ha^«e    lost    the  Blble-readlng 
habit,  or  it  would  not  have  been  left  to 
Sir  LawTence  Weaver  to  dig  out  the  I 
verse  from  the  P.rst  B<x5k  of  Kings  as 
a  comment  on  Gviwvenor  House: 
"And  at  this  i'.ouse,  which  Is  high. 
•  -1?  that  p.i.vseth  by  shall  be  as- 
I,  and  shall  hiss;  and  they  shall  I 
y  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  imto  | 
,  tiu.s  ..ir.d,  and  to  this  house?" 
I    Might  not  thU  quesUon  be  asked  of  \ ; 
,  more  than  one  ap.v.  tment  house,  private  | 
bouse  and  public  b  ,:ilding  in  Boston? 

TO  A  CElt'^  AIN  NTBSB 
\  (For  At  t^•  Wor;"l  'Wacs) 

pay  r-^*     ■  "^r     '      though  pain  and 

'    \  >ss  soul; 

!'  log  tenderness 

.tr,  brighter  far 

1  :miort  g.\  on. 
:  .)gic  moon  or  shining  star 
l_.  X  ;ar  distant  heaven. 

LALAOE.  \ 
OLOGIA  PEO  SUA  VITA  • 

(For  Ai  th«  World  W»»i) 

Lives  of  great  men  do  not  bind  us,  I 
We  msv  :;ve  a  life  of  slime. 
And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Smooches  on  the  page  of  Time. 

CLEOPATRU8. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  wt=h  vou  would  sar  something  about 

•••      '     •  ■  ■  1     >  ■•    ,  ■  '  no" 

■y 

made  so  Uia^  bi<  '  O  '  and  Uiiie  "o" 


^  7ero  should  all  be  on  the  same  key.  ) 
V  nh  zero  and  "p"  on  the  wme  key  ' 
p  is  confusion.  Ten  millions  of 
i  .\-plsts  lose  a  quarter  o|  a  millionth  of 
1.  eecond  of  thought  in  deciding  be- 
ween  the  "p"  key  and  the  "o"  key, 
'••hen  if  painted  as  I  want  them,  that 
ime  uoiiJd  be  .saved  to  humanity  to 
;ay  nothing  of  brain  fag.        L.  B.  O- 

The  Boston  News  Bureau,  looking  for-  , 
I  n-ard  To  "new  forces  of  expansion,"  sup- ; 
nlementary  to  "a  well-rounded  pros- 
( leritj',"  mentions  "growth  of  the  Infant  | 
ndustn'  and  other    romantic  develop- 
nents."    p.  N.  E.  writes  to  us:  "We 
Inave  always  looked  upon  the  growth  of 
Ithe  infant  industry  as  essential  to  good 
Itlmcs  and  are  glad  to  see  that  big  busi- 
Iness  has  taken  cognizance  of  this  fact, 
Iwhlch  they  have  very  properly  classed 
las  a  'romantic  development."  " 

|As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  the  spring   of   1883   I  have 
[worked  within  a  stone's  throw,  for  ai 
[major  league  outfielder,  of  the  post-  . 
'officr.  and  until  now  I  have  never  seen 
he  Piench  statuary  wlilch  Is  occupy- 
ing .so  much  newspaper  space.  This 

I is  a  sad  confession,  but  perhaps  you 
can  assure  me  that  I  am  not  singular, 
and  there  are  others  who  do  not  see  ' 
the  things  they  ought  to  see. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

AN  EPISODE 

(For  sa  th»  TTorM  Wmi) 

I  had  a  friend — or  I  thought  him  so, 
And  I  had  an  enemy;  that  waa  sure. 

1  fought  the  second,  loved  the  first. 
For  both  my  battlements  held  secure. 

But  the  friend  proyed  false,  and  the 

other  true,  V 
For  he  fought  me  clean,  he  foughrae 

fair. 

While  thp  friend  proved  weak  when  I 
thought  him  strong; 
I  soiiRht  his  hand,  but  I  clutched  the 
air. 

The  thriist  of  the  spear  to  the  willow's 

bend: 

ril  take  the  foe;   you  can  have  the 

friend, 

CLEOPATRU3. 

AGAIN,  THE  MAKEUP  1V\^N 

(Mot)li6  Reyiiter) 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 
WANTED— At  once,  oyster  opener. 
Apply  102  Dauphin. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  been  very  much  Interested  in 
the.'^e  parts  in  the  influx  of  large  black 
lUes-  It  seems  to  be  something  quite 
unusual     In  .some  closed  rooms  they 
havo  been  swept  up  by  the  quart. ,  What, 
do  thr-y  portend?    They  are  quite  leth- 
argic with  none  of  the  friskiness  of  the 
ordinary  house  fly — we  have  heard  of 
them  as  near  Boston  as  Milton  snd  nro 
curious  to  know  how  far 
extended.    Perhaps  some 
respondents  have  had  the  - 
ence.  J.  W.  morgan. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  old  wheeze: 
"Where  do  flies  go  to  In  winter?  They 
ought  to  go  there  In  suinmer."— Ed. 


By  PHILIP  HAI  K 

Iff  of  the  Earth' 
r     Koussevitzky     conducted    the  . 
jth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphonj 
hestra,  vesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
fony  hall.     The  program  compriseci 
J  indrl's  Concerto  Orosso  for  strings 
J  id   Gustav   Mahler's   "Song   of  th^ 
larth "  which  was  performed  for  the  / 
Irst  timp,  with  Madame  Charles  Cahicr. 
lontralto.  and  George  Maeder,  tenor, 
i  Mahlcr  s    Lied  von  der  Erde."  coni- 
losed  in  1908,  was  produced  at  Munich 
n  November.   1911.    He  had  died  in 
pjay  of   that  year.     Madame  Cahicr, 
pho  f^rst  came  to  Boston  as  Mrs.  Morns 
Slack    sang   the   contralto   music  at 
I  V    I-     The  first -performance  in  th~ , 
•Sttaes  rwas  at  Philadelphia  in 

ihr  work  is  a  symphony  in  six  part- 
I    tenor  and  contralto  i alternating i. 
d  ovriiestra.    The  text  is  taken  from 
"<-thee'.s  "The  Chinese  Flute. "  a 
II  of  verses  said  to  be  written 
(  i-.  nese  poets  of  the  8th  and  9th 
"ntunes.    Whether  Bethge's  transl?- 
M1S  into  German  are  jiot  really  para- 
.,   v.hether  he  dealt  with  thes: 
Fit  zgerald  treated  Omar  Khav  - 
not.  known  to  us.    It  Ls  said 
,ai     Mahler    changed    the  Chinese 
lems  somewhat  "to  express  one  pre- 
liomlnating  idea,  withdrawal  from  the 
world."    As  a  young  man  he  studied 
diligently  German  philosophical  works, 
and  in  his  later  years  ol  trials  and  dis- 
appointments, his  philosophy  was  that  i 
of  the  pessimist.    The  sixth  poem  of  ^ 
the  symphony  is  considered  as  the  fare-  i 
well  to  h:s  artistic  career,  authough  he 
wrote  two  symphonic  works  after  "The 
Song  of    the    Earth,"    He    is  alone; 
he  awaits  death,  yet  the  earth  will  still 
bloom,  the  sky  will  still  be  blue,  when 
he  has  at  last  found  rest. 

Those  who  <vithout  imdue  prejudice 
judge  Maji'.er,  the  composer,  admittine 
his  Maults,  discussing  them  at  length. 
d^.TlU'iE         undeniably  fine  qualities 


IS 


regard  The  Song  of  tne  Eartn  •  as -rm 
most  complete,  his  highest  achievement, 
though  they  assert  that  his  artistic  life 
was  greater  than  his  own  musical  works, 
which  greatly  planned,  did  not  attain 
fulfilment  and  were  oft«n  imitative.  The 
sincerity  of  the  composer  was  never 
doubted:  the  failure  to  secure  that  for 
wtiich  he  strove,  is  therefore  the  more 
pathetic. 

He  was  of  an  Intensely  nervous  nature. 
His  life  as  a  conductor — and  he  was  a 
great  conductor —  the  feverish  atmos- 
phere of  the  opeya  house — his  going  from 
city  to  city  until  his  ability  was  recog- 
nized in  Vienna  and  later  at  the  Metro- 
politan, the  death  of  a  dearly  loved 
child,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew  who 
had  turned  Catholic— these  with  musical 
intrigues  and  controversies  from  which 
he  suffered,  gave  him  no  mental  or 
aesthetic  poise.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
continue  the  work  of  men  he  revered. 
Beethoven  and  Wagner,  In  spite  of  his 
indisputable  talent  he  wa,<  not  the  man 
to  do  this.  In  the  nearer  approaches 
to  the  ideal  that  was  in  his  mind  he  was 
simply  an  imitator;  not  a  convincing, 
not  even  a  plausible  one. 

Boston  has  heard  Mahler's  second 
and  fifth  symphonies — huge  "machine.s." 
What  was  found  in  them  was  found 
yesterday  in  "The  Song  of  the  Earth." 
Restlessness  that  at  times  became 
hysterical;  reminders  of  Wagner,  Ber- 
lioz, Strauss;  melodies  in  folk-song  vein, 
often  naive,  at  times  beautiful,  but  in- 
troduced as  at  random  and  quickly 
thrown  aside:  an  over-employment  of 
the  wood-wind,  used  too  often  as  .solo 
instruments:  passages  for  the  bras.' 
which  recall  the  fact  that  as  a  c'lild 
Mahler  delighted  in  military  bands. 
Sudden  changes  from  screaming  out- 
bursts to  thin  and  inconsequential  in- 
strumentation; trivial  moments  when 
the  hearer  anticipated  the  movement 
of  a  country  dance;  diffusene-ss.  prolixity 
that  became  boresome;  an  unwillingnes-s 
to  bring  speech  to  an  end;  seldom 
genuine  power  or  eloquence;  yet  here 
and  there  mea.^urea  that  linger  in  the 
memory.  There  Is  appropriate  lightness 
and  fantastic  instrumentation  in  t^e 
.sections  Of  Youth  "  and  "The  Drunk-" 
ard  in  Sprlng-Ume,"  The  mood  of  the, 
final  section,  gray  and  sad,  would  be 
impressive  If  It  were  not  sitftalned 
beyond  endurance.  It  was  of  this  Finale 
that  Adolf  Weissman,  who  puts  a  h;gh 
value  on  "The  Song  of  the  Earth, 
wrote:  "It  Is  an  unforgettable  experience 
to  hear  that  Ewlg'  rendered  by  such 
a  singer  as  Mme.  Cahler  in  that  mys- 
terious, almost  supernatural  land.scap*" 
.  .  .  the  farewell  of  a  lonely  spirit  to 
a  world  In  *-^ilch  It  haa  dwelt  as  an 
alien." 

What  Wel-ssman  wrote  of  Mme.  Ca- 
hler in  Germany,  may  be  said  of  hrr 
singing  yesterday  in  Symphony  Hall. 
If  is  seldom  one  hear.«  In  Boston  a  true 
contralto  of  so  rich  a  voice,  of  »o  mu."«i- 
cal  a  nature,  so  alive  to  the  spirit  and 
significance  of  text  and  mu.'slc.  Mahl*r 
was  more  graclotis  In  this  work  to  the 
contralto  than  to  the  tenor:  respecting 
more  her  voice  In  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment.    Mr,  Maeder.  when  Mahler 
allowed  htm.  .sang  intelligently.  Too 
often  the  part  was  not  a  grateful  one 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  spared  no  pains  in 
the  performance:  gave  the  music  lis  dn- 
Importance,  when  It  was  important;  ihf 
Individual  .solos  and  the  various  orch''.<- 
tral  en.sembles  great  or  only  In  sec- 
tions   of    the    orchestra    would  have 
!  pleased  Mahler  himself,  who  as  a  con- 
ductor was  not  easily  satisfied. 
I     After  It  Is  all  over  what  Is  now  in 
i  the  memory:  the  concerto  of  Handel 
!  with  that  nobly  serene  and  beautiful 
I  slow  movement  that  only  the  superb 
1  Handel  could  have  written;  the  singing 
'  of  Mme,  Cahler.  with  or  without  one's 
thought  of  Mahler;  and  the  orchestra 
led  by  Mr.  Kou.ssevltzky, 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  com- 
prise: Martlnu'R  "La  Symphonic";  Cop- 
land's Two  Pieces  for  orchestra:  Proko- 
f left's  Violin  concerto  tLea  Luboshutz. 
violinist  I  and  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
symphony. 

j  METROPOLITAN 

i"The  Home  Totcncrt" 

I    A  screen  comedy,  adapted  by  Addison 

I  Burkhart  and  Murray  Roth  from  George  '■ 

!  M.  Cohan's  stage  play  of  the  .same 
name;  photographed  by  Barney  McGill. 
directed  by  Bryan  Foy.  and  presented 
by  Warner  Brothers,  as  an  all-talking  i 

I  Vita  phone  production  with  the  follow-  ; 
ing  cast:  I 

I  Vi,-   \riuild   Rirh.ii't  Bpiin'tl  I 

I  Belli  Cilhoiin   Duns  Ken.voii  : 

P    H    K.iMprofl   Riitvil   MiWa.le  1 

M.    '■•.Uioim   Rohpri  Meson 

V  -    i;  111.  rod   GlaiLvn  Bro.  k»ell 

I,,,    !-,oi,oitji   '.  .  ..Tcihn   Miija"  I 

I  \!  -    1  dhmin   ■     Vpra  ; 

'  \v,i)v   Cdhonn    Slanle,v  TayK" 

>  a-p<.  tlis  butlpr    .Iam<>»  T.  Mark 

I  .Maid   Paincis  Cainn 

Mr.  Cohan,  comedian,  "hoofer,"  play- 
wright and  producer,  always  a  show- 
men, exld^ntly  permitted  few  If  any 
changes  or  cuts  In  the  film-sound  ver- 
sion of  his  .stage  piece.  Here  and  there 
are  signs  of  a  too  abrupt  transition  from 
.scene  to  .scene,  as  If  a  bit  of  footage 
had  been  clipped;  but  all  in  all  the  pic- 
ture runs  .--nwothlr.    It  Is  100  per  cent. 


CATS  AND  GREAT  MEN 


When  Arnold  scolds  him  in  order  to 
draw  a  return  slap,  both  feel  better.  But 
rpu  c.  ■  «  ij  T-  i  r  T,,  .r,  J  it  talcs  3  stralght-f rom-thc  shoulder 
The  Springfield  chapter  of  the  Blue  Crossi,  broadside  from  Wally  to  bring  him  to 
Society,  an  organization  for  the  relief  of  anl-l  his  senses  A  .  pin-head  with  a  Main 
mals,  now  recommends,  after  deliberation  for  street  mind,  Wally  calls  him,  and  worse 
two  years,  that  aU  kittens  born  In  that  city,  A  meddlesome,  selfish  old  duffer  he  un- 
.  ,         ,  ,      ,    i       ,       _    doubtedlv  was.  but  he  came  throush 

save  one  in  each  htter,  be  destroyed.  The  jj^e  a  man,  and  the  wedding  was  sav^ 
society  finds  it  difficult  to  place  stray  cats  In  Throughout,  the  acting  per  se  was  cx- 
the  homes  of  Springfield.  But  who  is  to  decide  cellent.  The  vocalization  was  less  even, 
which  kitten  is  to  be  saved?    Who  will  judge      satisfying  iri  the  mam.  Th^^^ 

,  „    .  ,  ,  .    demonstrates  that  it  can  be  done,  better 

bnerrmgly?    There  is.  a  musty  proverb  that  in        better  as  experience  teaches.  The 
the  dark  all  cats  are  gray.   In  the  daytime,  one  next  great  need  will  be  greater  care  in 
!  kitten  differeth  from  another  in  glory.    One  casting, 
^will  be  gay.  sportive;  another  morose  repelling  ^One  pf^-^fi--*  J-^^^^ 
j^riendly  advances,  caring  only  for  food.    Yet  Giovanni  Martinelli,  operatic  tenor,  sang  ; 
■  this  sullen  I  kitten  may  grow  up  to  be  genial,  "Vesta  la  giubba"  from  "Pagliacci"  in! 
handsome,  an  accomplished  mouser,  while  the  superb  voice,  Mr.  Geissler  and  his  or- 
Joyful  kitten  may  develop  selfishness  and  in- ^f-^-  P\c^^|d^,J^^^^ 
difterence  toward  its  natural  prey.  synchronization.  The  effect  was  perfect. 

Why  destroy  the  whole  litter  save  one?  It  is  W.  E.  G. 

,not  probable  that  the  older  cats  could  be  taught   

lessons  of  birth  control,  but  is  that  any  reason  <I  AMflAM'  IC  Mli  WM  K  W 
,for  taking  innocent  lives?  Think  of  the  famoug  LUIlUUn  lU  lit  Yf  iflnil 
jcien  who  have  cherished  cats  and  sung  their 

praise  in  verse  and  prose,  or  found  comfort  in!  Mr.  Newman's  Traveltalk  in  Sym- 
Itheir  companionship:  Montaigne,  Cardinal  phony  hall  last  night  had  for  its  sub- 
{pichelieu,  Mohammed,  Cowper,  Gautier,  Bau-|  ject  "London."  Even  those  in  the  verj- 
elaire,  Anatole  France,  Champfleury — these  arej  large  audience  who  had  been  in  that 
,y  a  few.  Think  of  the  admirable  ancient]  city  and  thought  they  knew  It  well — 
yptians.  If  a  cat  died  a  natural  death  in  aj  although  the  great  town  would  take 
irivate  house  all  the  inmates  shaved  their  eye- 1  weeks  to  explore  it  thoroughly— learned 
:ows;  the  bodies  of  the  cats  were  embalmed  much  with  Mr.  Newman  as  a  guide 
\ma  buried  in  sacred  repositories;  not  only  at 
[Bubastis,  for  their  mummies  are  to  be  found 
at  Thebes,  and  other  towns  in  Egypt.  Think  of 
the  women  who,  dying,  still  cherished  their 
cats  by  leaving  money  for  their  support,  as  Mrs, 
Harriet  J.  Ginty  of  Chvlestown.  who  in  1913 
left  her  estate,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  Gen, 
William  H.  Oakes  on  the  condition  that  he  care 


as  a 

showing  from  the  top  of  a  motor  bus 
hired  by  him  for  the  occasion,  streets, 
squares,  churches,  public  buildings  and 
life  In  the  East  end  which  they  had 
never  seen. 

The  audience  was  amazed  at  the 
crowds  on  the  sidewalks,  the  enormous 
traffic,  bus  after  bus,  van  after  van. 
Mr,  Newman  had  tried  for  many  years 
•    photograph  the  House  of  Peers  but 


for  Dick  and  Pat^.  There  was  Mrs.  LlUer  onir'sucre^Sed  "in  '^arnTng '  p^rm^^^^^^^^ 

Small  Foudray  of  Rockland,  Me.,  who  ^yovlded  last  summer,  other  photographs  were 

I  shown  for  the  first  time.  Had  Petticoat 

for  her  pet  Bean:  "He  Is  to  have  the  best  oi  Lane  with  its  marketing  crowd  ever 

care,  allowed  to  .sleep  on  the  table  or  window^""?  Put  on  the  screen  before?  We 

sill,  and  not  left  out  of  doors  at  all,  and  S5  >    llzj    '  *  r  ,j  . 

11,  ouu  nui,  jcii,  v^ui,       """'^  »"  1     There  was  respect  for  the  old  tra- 

month  IS  for  salmon,  milk  and  meat.    WheB  ditions,    legends,    anecdotical    history. ' 

he  dies  he  is  to  have  a  white  casket  made  ami  Thus   the   showing  of   the   Cheshire  j 

be  buried  in  mv  lot.  and  a  small  stone  put  ut  Cheese  was  accompanied  by  the  stoiT  i 

for  him  costing  $20."  We  could  cite  earlier  in-  l^.^vel^/.f  ha^heen  «^H^fh»^^^^^^^^  ' 
,  ,     ,  ''"e  years  It  has  been  said  that  Johnson 

stances:  Mme.  Jeanne  Felix  of  Pans,  who  li  never  ate.  drank  and  argued  there  in 
1871  left  30  sous  a  month  for  her  two  cats;  th(  his  bow-wow  manner.  His  tavern  was 
woman  mentioned  by  Drexellus.  who  bequeathec       Mitre.    Nor  Ls  the  house  called  the 

.■WO  ecus  to  her  pet;  the  learned  lawver,  P.  J  <2,"j;'°A'lL!H°''»h*'?^  one  that  Dlck- 
_     ,         ,       .'y     ,     ,_„,  ^    f^n"  immortalized:  that  one  disappeared 

Groshey,  who,  d>ing  In  1785,  left  24  livres  foi  jong  ago. 

each  year  of  his  two  sunlving  cats;  the  Eng-  One  was  again  reminded  that  many 
Ushwoman  who,  In  1828,  bequeathed  an  annua      the  statues  and  monuments  in  Lon- 

pension  of  five  pounds  to  her  Tib;  let  us  no  ^"",rf"J'„Tr"h'^iiIlf  T^L^'f'JfT' 
.       ^  .  ,      .  V,    ,     ■     ^,  world:  more  hideous  even  that  some  in 

forget  the  Blackie  of  Benjan^  F.  Dilley  o,  saston.  One  was  impressed  by  the  un- 
I  Wilbcs-Barre.  Pa.,  who  in  1908  came  Into  a  fori  pretentious  banks  in  the  financial  cen- 
itune  of  $40  000.  I  trc  of  the  world;  by  the  absence  of  sky- 

!i  Ladies  of  Springfield,  have  a  heart;  or  81'""^'*"  "nd  disturbers  of  sky-lines. 
'  ,  u,  ,     J  r  ■rs       I  The  pre.sent  Regent,  street    made  one 

-        -  -hli,sh  a  closed  season  for  poor  Puss,    moum  the  old  buildings  for  which  the 

new  ones  are  a  poor  substitute  so  far 
as  individuality  and  distinction  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  were  beautiful  views  of  parks 
and  buildings  taken  from  spots  found 
by  Mr.  Newman  only  last  .summer: 
views  of  the  huge  city  taken  from  an 
airplane;  charming  views  of  the 
Thames.  If  some  shuddered  at  th? 
sight  of  the  axe  and  the  block  still  kept 
in  the  Tower,  they  were  more  moved 
by  the  sight  of  homeless  wretches  sleep- 
uig  on  the  Thames  embankment,  a 
,=  triking  contrast  to  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  colors  presented,  with  march- 
ing evolutions  of  troops  In  the  presence 
of  King  George,  There  was  a  Heartily 
sympathetic  response  of  the  audience 
to  Mr.  Newman's  wish  for  the  King':r 
speedy  recovery. 

Again  was  Mr,  Newman'  fortunate  in 
liis  descriptions,  his  information  about 
historical  incidents,  given  not  as  a 
schoolmaster,  not  as  one  who  had 
hastily  crammed  on  these  subjects,  but 
as  one  talking  pleasantly  with  his 
friends  about  him.  I  Pictures  and  talk 
were  highly  appreciited. 

Th»  Traveltalk  -.vUl  be  repeated  thi? 
afternoon.  The  -u'oject  next  week,  the 
last  of  th?  series,  will  be  "England  and 
ocotl&nd."  F,  H, 


.  r.     assuredly.    Even  the  Pullman 
;i->rtpr  opens  his  mouth  to  acknowledge 
Bancroft's  orders  about  making  up  the 
brrths  on  the  train  which  is  bringing 
l',,m  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  from  South 
Bend,  Ind,,  to  New  York.    These  earl.\ 
stenes  obviously  are  alien  to  the  play, 
which  naturally  would  open  with  the 
actual  arrival  of  the  Bancrofts  in  antic- 
ipation  of  Arnold's   coming  marriage 
to  Beth.    Here  picturization  saves  dia- 
logue, of  which  there  is  plenty  to  come, 
"The  Home  Towners"  is  neither  un- 
duly lethargic  nor  exceptionally  excit- 
ing.   It  is  just  a  typical  Cohan  farce- 
comedy,  with  characteristic  Cohan  wit 
in  its  lines  and  ingenuity  In  extending,, 
complications  already  thick  and  appar- 
ently. hopeles.s.     There   seems    to  be 
an  anti-climax  until  one  reflects  that 
Bancroft  had  to  find  some  way  In  whicii 
to  make  his  apologies  all-embrfcing. 
So,  Instead  of  ringing  down  the  curtain 
a  moment  or  two  after  he  has  broken 
down  and  admitted  his  errors,  the  ac- 
tion renews  itself  with  his  deliberate 
concealment  of  the  pearls  which  Beth 
ha.s  returned  to  Arnold,    Deliberate  be- 
cause by  that  ruse  only  could  he  toll 
every  one  concerned  into  one  room, 
there  to  humble  himself  and  to  set 
aright  a  situation  gone  out  of  hand. 

While  the  producers  of  this  picture 
have  stressed  the  presence  of  Richard 
Bennett  in  this  cast,  ihev  must  realize 
by  now  that  Robert  McWade  stole  the 
picture.  As  P.  H.  Bancroft,  three  times 
sheriff  when  he  'got  his.'  a  man  with  a 
stubborn  chin,  a  petulant,  exasperating 
voice,  rightly  nick-named  from  youth 
"Pig-Head,"  Mr.  McWade  in  the  picture 
Is  Mr,  McWade  of  the  stage,  simply  re- 
peating .something  he  created.  Invited 
by  his  life-long  friend  Arnold  to  come 
on  to  be  best  man  at  hts  wedding,  he  1 
catechises,  browbeats  and  insults  that  i 
friend  until  he  earns  a  slap  in  the  face 
Once  in  the  wrong,  he  is  too  pig-headed  I 
to  retreat.  He  digs  hts  pit  deeper  with  ' 
each   utterance  until  he  involves  the 
rnr  re  Calhoun  family,  even  his  own 
who  kno,ws  him  onlv  too  well. 


Aliss  Angna  Enters  Pleases  in 
Dance    Program  at 
Hotel  Statler 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Angna  Enters's  compositions  In 
dance  form  gave  pleasure  to  an  au- 
dience of  good  size  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Statler  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  The  entertainment  was  in  aid  of  the 
I  Talitha  Cumi  Home  and  Hospital.  The 
,  program    comprised    "Geschicten  aus 
dem  Wiener  Wald"  (Johann  Strauss), 
I  Feline  (Debussy),  Promenade  (Waldte- 
iufel),  Moyen  Age    (Prescobaldi),  An- 
1  tique  a  la  Prancaise  iGretry),  "Piano 
Music,"  Cake   Walk    (MUls),  Bourree 
I  (Bach),  Field  Day  (Sousat,  Queen  of 
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•some  think  that  Molnar  -honld  have  let  the  audience  know  at  the  end  i 
of  •ThTauardsman-  whether  the  wife  saw  through  the  disguise  of  the 
husband  from  the  moment  he  entered  her  sitting-room;  or  penetrated  it 
Tater    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  critic,  the  house  friend,  had  acquamted 
Ler  with  The  Tealous  husband-,  plan  to  test  her  fidelity.   Accordmg  to  ne, 
amu^ng  conversation  of  her  husband  and  the  critic  about  her  pas  ,  the) 
EaJd  had  good  reason  to  be  auspicious.    What  was  the  precise  nature 
of  the  critiS  friendship  for  the  actre.v-  He  told  the  husband  he  had  never 
iLn  one  of  her  lovers  in  the  past;  he  said  nothing  about   he  present  n 
oSer  words  he  acted  and  spoke  like  a  "perfect  gentleman.'    Mr.  Cossart  1 
pavLg  this  part  admirably  bore  a  curious  -^^^-^"^'^^^^'^ ^^'f^T^fl 
Irl  speech  to  Georges  Longy.  for  many  years  the  first  oboist  of  the  Bo Jo^ 
aphony  orchestra.   Perhaps  neither  one  would  be  pleased  at  this  state 
nt    Years  ago  before  Edward  the  Seventh  was  King,  it  was  reported  by 
some  newspaper  that  Henry  James  and  the  Prmce  of  Wales  were  often 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  This  led  the  lat«  r^e  R  Babbitt  the 
brilliant  paragrapher  of  The  Boston  Herald,  to  add  this  remark:   It  s  seldom 
that  two  men  have  such  hard  luck."  ,      •    ^    u*.  tv,oi-  +v,ov 

Is  it  not  better  for  the  spectators  that  they  are  left  in  doubt,  that  they 
are  interested  after  the  play  as  well  as  in  the  theatre?  Last  Monday  night 
we  heard  the  question  forcibly  discussed  by  some  as  they  were  leaving  and 
as  we  were  near  The  Herald  office,  two  men  passed.  They  were  talking 
excitedly  "I  tell  you  she  lied.  She  thought  he  was  the  Russian  Prince  To 
whom  the  other  shouted:  "Bunk!  She  saw  right  through  him.  Dont  you 
remember"— the  rest  was  lost  to  us  as  they  hurned  on. 

It  matters  not  whether  she  lied,  or  proved  herself  a  better  actress  than 
ner  nusoana.  tne  comedy  is  amusing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  That 
is  as  it  was  acted  by  the  excellent  company.  The  jealousy  of  the  husband 
concerning  his  histrionic  art  is  as  pronounced  as  his  jealousy  of  his  wife. 
Witness  the  scene  in  which  she  declares  that  she  has  seen  a  better  Romeo 
in  the  stock  company  of  some  small  town,  whfle  he  tells  her  he  has  seen 
Camille  far  better  portrayed.  No,  the  husband  does  not  think  sma  1  beer 
of  himself.  How  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  when  he  is  not  in  a  cast,  even 
.1  creditor  does  not  wish  free  tickets.  _ 

The  scene  in  the  box  at  the  opera  house  with  unseen  singers  in  Ma- 
dama  Butterfly  is  effective;  and  not  only  by  reason  of  the  comedy  in  the 
back  of  the  box.  Does  "Mama."  the  typical  stage  mother  of  an  actress.  Mmc. 
cardinal  over  again,  exaggerate  in  her  performance?  Miss  Alden  as  the 
flavey  resists  the  temptation  of  playing  as  if  in  farce.  We  hear  tha  the 
'  Theatre  Guild  has  great  hopes  of  her.  even  now,  as  an  understudy  for  lead- 
'  ing  roles. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  HenriettaTcrosman  as  a  guest  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre  next  Monday  night  should  draw  her  many  admirers  to  that  play- 
house. "Crashing  Through."  by  Saxon  King,  was  produced  at  the  Repubhc 
Theatre  New  York,  on  Oct.  29  o^  this  year.  Consuelo  Poole,  played  there  by 
Rose  Hobart  a  beautiful  and  serious  young  w<»nan  of  the  "upper  circles, 
«nd  Christopher  Manson  (Gavin  Gordon)  believe  that  true  love  and  ttie 
.  ^unction  and  duties  of  parents  are  weighty  matters  not  to  be  entered  into 
i  flippantly  or  rashly,  but  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Poole  (Miss  Crosman)  pooh- 
poohs  their  idea  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  divorce  is  not  to  marry 

The  last  time  we  saw  Miss  Crosman  was  with  Mrs.  Fiske,  when  the  two 
appeared  as  the  Merry  Wives  pursued  by  Mr.  Skinner-FalstafT.  How  cle«r 
I    and  significant  was  Miss  Crosmans  speech!    How  gracefully  she  bore 
I    herself  even  when  she  was  most  animated!   Her  performance  was  the  high 
note  of  that  production. 

To  some  the  most  striking  feature  of  La  AES^-^.a's  art  is  her  use  of  the 
castanets  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  little  brass  cymbals,  each  pair 
»o  small  that  they  could  be  played  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand. 
(These  cymbals  are  now  used  occasionally  by  modern  composers.)  'ihe 
Moors  brought  them  into  Spain,  but  the  cymbals  were  made  of  chestnut 
(castana)  The  peasants  delighted  in  them  and  called  them  castanuelas.  Wc. 
'  Forsyth  in  his  book  on  Orchestration  describes  these  castanets.  "The  lelt 
hand  usually  plays  a  simplified  rhythm  on  a  larger  pair-known  as  'macho,' 
the  male  while  the  right  hand  plays  the  full  dance  rhythm  on  a  smaller 
nair-known  as  'hombra,'  the  female  ...  As  a  rule  the  dancers  or  their 
companions  keep  the  castanet-rhythms  going  throughout  the  whole  dance.  ' 

There  are  instances  of  castanets  made  of  bone.    Lepers  have  in  old 
times  been  required  to  use  castanets  so  that  those  passing  in  the  street 
might  shun  the  unfortunates.   The  sound  of  castanets  has  given  signals  in 
e»nain  monasteries.  The  word  has  gone  into  French  slang.  It  is  said  oi  ^ 
a  man  with  pipe-stem  legs:  "He  shakes  his  castanets,"  when  he  would  dance.  , 
The  Spaniards  had  the  same  slang.  "Castanetazo"  expressed  the  cracking  > 
of  a  bone  as  the  sound  of  a  chestnut  when  it  bursts  in  a  fire.  "To  be  like 
%  Castanet"  is  to  be  as  "gay  as  a  lark." 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  bring  out  on  Dec.  21  Ernest  Blochs  rhapsody 
"America"  which  won  the  $3000  prize  sponsored  by  Musical  America.  The 
rhapsody  will  be  performed  simultaneously  by  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
the  N  Y.  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  Symphony  orchestras  (Mascagni  s  opera  "Le  Ma.schere"  was 
performed  simultaneously  in  seven  Italian  theatres  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 

1901'-  .  ..rt 

The  title  page  of  the  rhapsody  bears  as  a  motto  Walt  Whitmans  O 
America,  because  you  build  for  mankind.  I  build  for  you  "  and  there  is  this 
dedication:  "This  symphony  has  been  written  in  love  for  this  country.  In 
reverence  to  its  past,  in  faith  in  its  futijre.  it  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walt  Whitman,  whose  vision  upheld  its  inspiration." 

The  rhapsody  is  in  thrw  movements.  I.  1620— the  soil,  the  Indians,  Eng- 
land the  Mayflower,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  II.  An  old  southern  song 
open's  the  movement.  There  are  old  reels,  hornpipes,  Stephen  Foster's  melo- 
dies—a tragic  end;  Whitman's  "C»ptain."  III.  "Jazz,  materialism,  rush  and 
nervous  desperation  are  the  keynotes  of  the  beginning  of  the  finale.  There 
follow  more  idealistic  and  prophetic  strains,  and  at  last  the  anthem  pro- 
claiming with  all  the  power  of  the  orchestra:  'America!  America!'  " 

Mr.  Bloch  hopes  that  "this  anthem  will  become  known  and  beloved,  that 
the  audience  will  rise  to  sing  it,  becoming  thus  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
part  of  the  work  and  its  message  of  faith  and  hope." 

•me  huge  orchestra  will  include  besides  various  drums,  a  gcng,  wood 
box  two  anvUs  (one  higher  than  the  other,  struck  with  a  hammcn.  one 
steel  plate  (deep,  .-struck  \v;i  i  a  heavy. hammer),  and  one  automobile  horn 
^    (ad  lib.).  "Ad  lib"!  Let  us  snvcly  have  this  hr; 


Apropos  of  the  efforts  to  re-establish  tne  :ght  c  ;  hi.ssine  and  booing  in 
our  theatres  when  the  plav  or  the  performance  does  not  please  the  audience. 
One  hundred  years  ago  a  comedy  by  Sheridan  Knowlc^.  "The  Beggars 
Daughter  of  Bethnal-green,"  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  After 
the  spectators  found  that  the  play  was  growing  worse  and  worse,  there  were 
hisses  mingled  with  cries  of  "Off."  Mr.  Cooper  stepped  forward  and  said. 
When  he  was  permitted  to  speak: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat  youf  patient  attention  to  this 
play.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  decide  hastily  or  inconsiderately.  Recollect  that 
a  production  of  this  kind  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Suffer  the  play  to  pro- 
ceed; and,  at  its  conclusion,  If  your  judgment  be  fairl;-  against  it.  I  pledge  \ 
my  honor  that  it  shall  be  withdrawn."  The  temperate  address  produced] 
partial  order,  but  the  opposition  was  renewed  from  'me  to  time,  and  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  a  stunning  contest.  The  view  of  old  London  bridge, 
painted  by  Stanfield.  is  the  best  thing  in  the  piece,  according  to  a  contem- 
porary judgment.  / 

"Alice  in  Wonderland"  will  be  the  Christmas  bill  at  the  Repertory  Thea- 
tre. The  children's  play  by  F.  Sa\'^le  Clarke,  music  by  Walter  Slaughter, 
was  brought  out  as  far  back  as  1886.  revived  several  times  in  London,  and 
not  only  in  Christm.astide.  Apropos  of  the  revival  to  come  in  Boston,  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  should  be  of  interest: 

"You  won't  have  many  more  months  in  which  to  add  to  yo^^r  Coolidge  ' 
stories,  so  we  might  give  you  this  one  which  we  plucked  screaming  from 
the  New  Yorker  yesterday.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Rosenbach.  who  recently 
bought  the  original  'Alice  of  Wonderland'  manuscript,  was  invited  to  lunch- 
eon at  the  White  House,  and  afterward  he  showed  the  treasure  to  the 
President  and  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  rare  1865  edition,  which  was 
recalled  by  Lewis  Carroll  after  it  was  printed  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  illustrations.  'This,'  said  Dr.  Rosenbach,  holding  it  up  proudly,  'is  the 
famous  suppressed  issue  of  the  book!'  And  our  President,  who  had  been  , 
looking  on  silently,  was  moved  to  comment.  'I  did  rot  know,'  he  said,  'there 
was  anything  off  color  about  'Alice  in  Wonderland.' " 

_   -  I 

Another  entertaining  play  for  children  should  be  "The  Rose  and  the  j 
Ring"  taken  by  Christabel  i?«TilUer  from  Thackeray  s  story.   Children  in  ' 
Boston  have  already  .seen  Tony  Sarg's  version  for  puppets.    We  doubt  if 
players  of  flesh  and  blood  could  be  more  amusing.    It  has  been  suggested 
that  W.  S.  Gilbert  might  have  taken  hints  from  Thaekeray  s  story,  "even 
down  to  the  elderly  lady  of  faded  charms  in  search  of  a  husband." 

A  London  critic  said  that  Miss  Marinier*S  play  was  the  first  -Rose  and 
the  Ring  "  He  erred:  there  was  S.  Clarke's  dramatization  (1890i  and  Mar;. 
Haynis'  (1878).  The  latter  was  brought  out  at  Dubhn.  as  a  com:c  opem. 

Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll  saw  the  film  play  "The  Infamous  Lady. '  "There 
was  a  blackmail  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  what  became  of  the 
Bwney  I  could  not  make  out.  Posiibly  it  went  to  the  pubUcity  agent^  ^ 

rHeaveiTTdauti  ■f"-  P 

-  Berger    (Debusi;.       .  ..     Yeiluw  P 
(Beethoven),    Contia    Danse  (Beei- 
hoven) 


The  art  of  Miss  EnUrs  is  chiefly 
pantomimic.  When  she  dances,  she 
dances  gracefully,  though  the  peasant 
girls  of  Auvergne  would  have  footed  tne 
Bourree  heavily  and  been  less  refined 
in  movements.  As  her  art  is  chiefly 
pantomimic,  it  demands  for  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  a  small  hall  or  thea- 
tre where  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
and  the  play  of  her  face  are  brought 
close  to  the  spectator.  She  has  competed 
carefully  the  little  sketches,  widely  dif- 
ferent in  character.  She  can  be  4  young 
Kirl.  loathing  piano  practice  and  dream- 
me  uneasily  of  a  sweetheart;  she  can 
Imitate  the  walk  and  physical  exercises 
of  a  girl  scout  on  field  day.  If  she 
can  give  the  impression  of  sanctity, 
she  can  also  show,  as  In  the  "Clake 
Walk,"  the  leering,  lubricious  girl  ol 
the  cheap  dance  hall  in  .search  of  prey: 
or  the  more  refined  Parisian  waiting 
impatiently  for  a  man. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  that  tne 
"Cake  Walk"  was  the  sketch  that  ap- 
pealed the  most  Intimately  to  the  audi- 
ence vestevday,  for  it  was  repeated  in 
answer  to  the  enthusiastic  applause. 
"Field  Dav"  would  also  have  been  re- 
pealed if  Miss  Enters  had  been  willing 
Her  "Feline"— an  imitation  of  a  cat- 
has  provoked  extraordinary  praise,  fine 
writing  in  other  cities:  but  as  Agesilsus 
said  of  the  man  who  Imitated  a  nlght- 
ineale:  "We  have  heard  the  nightin- 
gale." so  one  might  say  of  Miss  Enters 
,  crouching  and  leaping:  "I  have  seen  a 
cat"  Her  Viennese  dancer  was  more 
to  our  mind  than  her  '  Feline"  or  her 
stained  glass  "Moyen  Age. " 

Miss  Enters  as  a  mime  has  expressi\e 
eyes  that  can  be  provocative  or  salnUy. 
a  mobile  face,  a  trim  figure.   She  Is  first 
of  all  a  pantomimlst.    Ranked  purely  , 
as  a  dancer,  her  "art"  is  negUglble. 

SUS.*N  METCALFE  CASALS 
1  Susan  Metcalfe  Casals,  soprano,  ac- 
'companled  by  Lester  Hodges,  sang  this 
program  vesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall-  O"  del  mlo  dolce  ardor.  Cluck; 
Le  Vlolette,  A.  acarlatti:  In  quests 
tomba  oscura.  Beethoven:  Non  so  pui 
cosa  son,  Mozart;  An  die  Musik,  Die 
Junge  Nonne,  Abschled,  Gott  Im  Fruh- 
ling.  Nacht  und  Traume,  Gretchen  am 
Splnnrad,  Schubert;  El  Mlrar  de 
Maja.  Mananica,  La  Maja  dolorosa.  Fl 
Ma  jo  discrete,  Granados:  Solr.  Clare  de 
Lune,  Nell.  Pauie;  Einerung,  Bots- 
cbaft,  Brahms. 

"When  she  sang  frequently  In  public, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  Mme.  Casals' 
I  stirred  the  admiration  of  the  most  ex- • 
I  acting  bv  means  of  her  sound  musician- 
'  ^hlp.    Bv  the  mere  sound  of  her  voice  I 
I  she  pleased  not  so  many  people.  ' 
I      Yesterdav,    however,    Mme.  Casais 
sang  often  with  yfry  beauUful  tonr 


.^<:    indf-rd.  she  has 

;       ,    c  ■          .  undnc-s-v  or  body  to 

the  lowest.  But  a  medium  register  of 
remarkable  richness  Mme.  Casab!  has 
developed.  So  much  for  the  power 
of  musiclanllness  working  arm  in  arm 
with  intelligence! 

It  is  curious,  neverthele.ss,  that  a  sing- 
er so  notably  intelligent  as  Mme.  Casals 
should  not  recognize  that  the  system 
I  of  technique  on  which  she  founds  her 
'  faith  Is  no  sound  system.  In  the  way 
of  technique  she  likes,  Mme.  Casals 
of  course  l\as  acquired  mastery;  a 
womart  so  able  would  not  do  less.  But 
still  it  does  not  enable  her  to  meet  cer- 
tain demands  which  her  fine  musician- 
ship must  make  on  her. 

Though  .she  feels  with  rare  sensitive- 
ness the  line  of  a  melody,  too  often, 
because  of  faultv  breath  management, 
she  is  forced  to  cut  the  line  short. 
Rhythm,  a.-;  in  the  dotted  notes  of  Schu- 
bert's "YounK  Nun,"  she  cannot  always 
lend  full  value;  Inexpeort  technique 
hampers  her.  She  cannot  in  every  ca^e, 
her  acute  e.ir  notwlthsUndlng,  attain 
'  the  brilliancv  that  comes  from  a  fine- 
ness of  intonxtion  that  goes  almost  be- 
yond accuracv.  Pianissimo  effects 
planned  with  exciulslte  taste  Mme. 
Casals  cannoi  feel  sure  of  putting  Into 
perfect  execution. 

Were  she  not  a  singer  richly  en- 
dowed. the.se  unhappy  defects,  shared 
bv  the  rank  and  file  of  smgers  would 
not  matter.  Bv,;  Mme.  Casals  sings 
crcat  music  in  ^  great  manner.  Mu- 
slcianliness,  taste  imagination,  power 
—all  these  rare  \irtues  she  possesses 
If  only  she  would  acquire  the  technique 
that  would  enable  tier  to  add  that  final 
touch  Of  musicianship  which  of  course 
she  knows  should  be  there,  then  be- 
hold a  smger  of  songs  second  to  none 

Mme.  Casals  was  warmly  applauded 
vesterday.  ^ 


 /    / 

AI  DUBON  OFFERINGS 
,For  A.  (h»  ^«r:<i  'W»r»> 

O,  >l!?,M°.t  m»l»f  lor  U>.  !>»"•  • 

Tern? 

Hast  ever  dalUed  with  the  Pled-blll-d 
Played°wUh  the  Puffin  or  the  Gu.ll-. 
or  hunf.ld  Brunnlchs  Murre-Herrlng 
'  Gull? 
There  are  who  sing  the  Rawr-bUled 

The  K-m'^'of  Sabine  or  of  Bonaparte. 
ISd  soine  who  celebrate  the  Common 


F  r  me  the  Great  Blue  H«on  ot  the 
marsh 

<"i-ly-up-the-Crick,"the  Southron  name 
he  bears) , 

The  Snowy  Egret  or  the  Glaucous  Gull. 

But  thou  mayst  purchase,  whatsoe'er 
thy  taste, 

All  these,  two  dollars  down,  from  Au- 
dubon; 

I  Thoy're  in  His  Calendar  for  '29. 

JOSCEIiYN. 

LA  ARGENTINA 
As  thp  World  Wags: 

To  raise  an  art  to  its  highest  dignity 
is  what  every  great  artist  should  try  to 
accomplish.  La  Argentina  In  her  dances 
at  Symphony  hall  portrayed  the  beauty 
and  picturcsqueness  of  Spanish  danc- 
ing as  only  a  great  dancer  can  portray. 

The  Spanish  dance,  as  a  rule,  can  be 
monotonous  to  the  outsider,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  so  intensely  national  in  flavor 
and  so  completely  unknown  at  it-?  best 
outside  of  its  own  environment;  also 
b:cause  of  Its  subtle  nature  and  the 
lack  of  obvious  appeal  that  it  found  in 
our  modern  jazz  or  tum-tum  dances. 

La  Argentina  is  a  great  example  to 
all  dancers  who  are  striving  for  real 
beauty.  She  has  raised  her  art  to  the 
height  of  art  that  conceals  art.  She 
has  created  in  our  minds  an  impression 
of  perfect  harmony  of  thought  nnd 
sense.  May  she  continue  to  inspirf  us; 
and  may  those  of  us  who  are  groping 
along  the  road  of  art  be  again  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  her  example. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her 
native  Spain. 

MARIA  DE  A.  SARGENT. 

Speaking  last  Saturday  of  changes  in 
I  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  we 
I  mentioned  Cascadevllle  In  the  Adlron- 
Idacks  formerly  known,  and  for  many! 
I  years,  as  "Edmund's  Pond."   The  lino-  / 
Itype  corrected  us  and  changed  "Pond"  , 
|to  'Park." 

This  "pond"  was  ne»r  the  house 
Iwhere  Edmund — or  was  it  "Edmond' ? 
I— lived,  hunted  and  fished.  In  his  old 
lage  he  found  pleasure  In  the  pranks 
land  the  speech  of  liis  grandson.  The 
Iboy's  mother  asked  him  one  day  to 
Ibring  in  some  chips  for  the  fire.  "Go 
|to  hell,  old  woman,  and  get  your  own 
chips."  The  grandfather  chuckled  and 
said:  "Good  boy,  Asel;  you're  a  chip 
|of  the  old  block." 

.   That  the  people  of  the  stage  have 
[changed  their  names  as  La  Argentina, 
not  surprising,    (We  are  not  speak- 
ling  of  their  marital  transfers  and  pro- 

notinn.s.)  But  why  should  S.-idie 
.■^viTA  iriz.  who  figured  promii  i 

'<'  a  concert  of  the  Sc' 
iiii.uU,    Inc..    be    known    p.  . 
ally    as    "Sadah  Strucari"? 
have  been  excellent  musicians 


To 


-  -    n.niii' 

in  Germany:  A\- 
Or  she  might  i 
11  Black.    Blacl:  i 
'   not  Mme.  Charle 
o  finely  at  the  S>Tn- 
i=t  Friday,  first  come 
I.  i  :oii  as  Mrs.  Morris  Black,  the 
r  nf  her  first  husband?  The  novels 
.    Uilham  Black  were  onoe  popular 
Adam  Black  was  a  power  in  the  world 
of  publishers     Jeremiah  Black  cut  .i 
figure  in  Aflirrican  poUtics  and  at  thr- 
Jbar;  a  controversalist  so  violent  thr 
I  his  writings  were  said  to  belong  to  "thr 
[spittoon  order  of  literature." 

^7''"  r"   •  d  Ie.ss  paaslonato 

'■'■'''''■s  ■  pcrs  someUnip- 

"la'^P  nents.    We  read 

the  other  day  that  Jane  Cowl  was  born 
"Bailey";  but  was  not  her  father 
Charles  A.  Cowles?  That  Fairbanks  was 
born "LeMtzki,"  but  theatrical  records 
say  his  father  was  John  Fairbanks  It 
1.S  well  known  that  .^ome  opera  sln'ger.s 
have  taken  their  sUge  names  from 
tr,wns    as  Mme.  Albani.  Mme.  Melba, 

d  MacDowell  once  said  to  us 
iiui  II  American  composer  would  fare 
better  with  orchestral  conductors  if  he 
would  change  his  name  to  somethintr 
ending  in  "sky"  or  "ski." 

Marriage  Is  like  eating  mushrooms^ 
you  never  know  if  you  are  safe  until  it 
s  too  late.-M.  A^B.  King,  Hamilton. 

No  newspaper  can  give  young  people 
a  true  view  of  life.— The  Rev   R  t 
Hussey.  '  ' 

A  GOOD  HATER 

(Adr.  in  Hunlsville.  Mo..  HcralrO 
I  forbid  any  Republican  or  Hoover 
Democrat  from  hunting  on  mv  farm 
.md  will  prosecute  them  to  the  ifull  ex- 
tent of  the  law.   Signed— Jim  Baker. 

ADD  "PREMATURE  DEATHS  ' 

(Dexter.  Mp.,  Gaiellp) 

The  neighbors  and  friends  of  — 

were  grieved  to  learn  of  .   death 

which  occurred  Friday  night  at 
gspit^yijjttjg,  she  wmt  fhr  following 


Tuesday  for  an  operation, 

(Noiivflles  Littcraipcg) 

Death  of  "Willy"  (Gauthier-Villars) : 
'The  author  of  a  thousand  cele- 
brated piuis  vegetables  ungratefully  for- 
gotten. He  was  only  drawn  from 
oblivion  by  a  broadcaster  who  recently 
announced  his  death.  The  speaker  re- 
ceived a  telegram  some  days  after- 
wards, signed  Willy;  'Willy  dead  pre- 
mature news;  my  compliments.' "  Mark 
Twain  made  a  still  better  answer  to 
the  report  of  his  death. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  tout  Ireland  to  me  any  more. 
Ireland  may  be  heaven,  but  a  country 
where  you  can  shoot  an  Englishman 
for  five  bucks  Is  heaven  enough  for  me. 

JOE  DOKES. 

FOR  ONE  WITH  A  GUARDED  HEART 

Out  to  meet  love  I  went. 

The  river  lay  quiet 
waiting  to  bear  the  moon 
on  her  breast. 

The  willow  trees  trailed  their  fingers 

idly  in  the  water's  coolness. 

And  the  E>each  blossoms 

gave  their  fragrance  to  the  night  wind 

who  was  kind  enough 

not  to  ruffle  the  river. 

And  you  can  say,  with  cold  eyes, 
that  I  should  not  have  met  love 
as  I  did. 

It  might  be  well  , 
if  you  walked  out  some  evening 
to  watch  the  river 
awaiting  the  moon. 

JEANNE  DE  LAMABTER. 

R.  H.  L.,  moved  by  a  paragraph  in 
the  London  Express,  writes:  "A  man 
came  into  a  tobacco  shop  and  bought  a 
package  of  cigarettes.  The  clerk  gave 
him  the  change,  but  the  Scotsman  (for 
such  was  his  nationality)  counted  it 
and  recounted  it.  hesitating  so  long  and 
dubiously  over  it  that  the  clerk  jaid: 
That's  the  right  chanK<».  Isn't  it?'  'Only 
just.'  said  the  Scotsman,  walking  tadly 
away."* 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Paul  Whlteman  and  his  concert  or- 
chestra were  at  Symphony  hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  program  was  a.";  fol- 
lows :  j 

Introduction:  Te«.  J*zz  )•  S«TaM 

Surar  Nl(  tioU»,  Arer  and  T»li'  '' 

Gypsy    .  .Gilbert,   Malnerk  «i  ' 
Tirer  Rac  

Gf'- 

<  SrorfrJ  by  I- 
liny  Barry.  •nlal»t 
Jutt,  Like  a  Melody  Out  u(  tb*  Skr 

Donaldsnn  ' 

Vales  Iiiipiralinn   saxophone  iolo)  .  Hazlcn  | 
Chemrr  Ratlett.  aoIoUt  i 

Melancholy  Baby   Norton  j 

Metropolid  ( flrsl  performance)  ,.  Ferjie  Grolr  i 
Rnnd  DivrrlMt*emeiit :  ' 
■"Free  Air";  Vanationa  bat^d  on  nolii^pi  from 

a   raravf   Fer<lr    Grot''  ■ 

Wilbnr  Hall  and  Woodwind  Choir 
I'MUPsl  Numbem: 

'  hiqiiita   Gilbert  and  Waynr 

American  Ttine  ..   Henderson 

The  program  was  enlarged  In 
'  knowlcdgment  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
he  very  large  audience. 

It  might  be  thought  impertinent  at 
!  his  late  day  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Whlt«- 
man's  control  of  his  admirable  musl- 
rians,  '  virtuosi."  one  should  say.  or  to 
praise  again  the  remarkable  precision, 
rhythm  and  quick  response  to  every  in- 
dication of  a  nuance  indicated  by  the 
conductor.  There  are  few  conductors 
who  have  both  this  authority  and  this 
magnetism;  few  conductors  who  are  so 
fortunate  in  their  players. 

Does  any  one  say.  "Ye.s,  but  these 
men  play  only  Jazz."  How  many  of 
our  symphony  orchestras  could  play 
Jazz  ,"io  well?  There  b  good  Jazz  a.« 
well  as  bad  jazz,  as  there  are  good 
symphonies  and  poor  ones.  There's  no 
use  In  denying  the  influence  of  Jazi  on 
many  contemporaneous  compasers  of 
symphonic  works,  who  have  thus 
learned  rhythmic  and  instrumental  ef- 
fects that  were  before  unknown  to 
them.  Nor  is  the  "frenzy"  of  jazz  to 
be  despised:  it  cheers  the  spirit,  pro- 
vokes Joy.  lets  loose  the  primitive  in- 
stincts that  are  in  us  all.  strips  off  the 
masks  from  smug,  orthodox  citizens, 
and  reveals  them  as  human  beings 
after  all. 

The  pity  of  it  Is  that  one  hears  too 
much  ja^z  of  a  poor  quality:  imper- 
tlnant  jazzing  of  classic  works;  or  times 
of  a  mawkish  sentlmentallsni  jazzed 
none  too  dexterously.  One  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, hear  Mr.  Whiteman's  band 
every  day.  There  are  not  many  Loef- 
flers.  Kreneks.  Stravlnskys.  Debussys. 
Ravels,  Gershwins,  Grofes.  Hills  who 
have  recognized  successfully  the  possi- 
bilities of  being  truly  musical  in  this 
form. 

And  composers  in  the  so-called  classic 
forms  might  borrow  iiistruments  for 
their  works  from  a  jazz  band.  The 
percussion  section  for  symphonic  em- 
ployment has  been  increased  in  number 
an(i  variety  within  the  last  dozen  years. 
Who  would  not  like  to  hear  a  saxo- 
phone played  in  a  symphony  or  sym- 
phonic poem  with  the  beautiful  haunt- 
ing tone  and  brilliant  technic  displayed 
by  Mr.  Hazlett  yesterday?  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  set  of  saxophones  in 
symphonic  orchestras?  It  is  seldom  one 


hears  in  our  concerts  the  Impressive 
though  subdued  effects  from  the  trom- 


i  (especially  in  entries).  The  strings  are 
I  being  welded  into  an  excellent  unity. 


bones  that  were  heard  yesterday.  Will-  •  to^,  seems  more  at^  ease.  Hi.s 

iam  Wallace  wrote  a  book  some  years 
ago  entitled  "The  Threshold'^f  Music," 
arguing  that  the  world  of  music  had 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored;  that 
the  art  was  only  in  its  childhood.  May 
not  this  be  said  of  instrumental  effects 
that  at  present  are  heard  only  from 
"jazz"  bands?  The  skill  of  the  indi- 
vidual players  was  yesterday  fully  ap- 
preciated; among  them  were  Messrs. 
Bargy,  the  pianist.  In  the  concerto  and 
Mr.  Hazlett,  saxophonist. 


rhythms  are  more  ela.';tic.  a«d  there  is 
;  both  more  vigor  and  more  delicacy  in 
his  interpretations.  '  \ 

j    Beethoven'.?  Eighth  Symphony,  natu- 
I  rally,  fared  less  well;  its  very  lightness  i 
demands  more  polished  playing  than 
the  orchestra  is  yet  capable  of. 

Gerald  Warburg,  'cellist,  was  heard  as 
soloist  in  Salnt-Saen's  concerto  in  A 
minor.    His  sonorous,  sweet  tone,  and 
,  musicianly  phrasing  won  him  much  ap- 
j  plause. 

I  The  program  clospd  with  Hoist's  North 
'  African  suite. 


Tu- -D-j-in*.  c„„i»f„       Mr«i     :  "i>»<-aii  isuiLc,    BcniMora."    This  mad,- 

The  Radchffe  Choral  Society,  G.  Wal-.  ijuch  a  success  when  it  was  first  played 

at  a  previous  concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  this  season,  that  it  was  re- 
peated today,  by  popular  request. 

Next  week's  program  is  announced  as 
follows:  Wagner's  "Faust"  overture; 
Liszt's  symphonic  poem.  "Orpheus"; 
Paderewski's  piaro  ctjncerto  in  A;  Dvor- 
ak's symphony  in  G.  Constanc;  Mc- 
Gllnchie  will  be  the  soloist.        E.  B. 


lace  Woodworth.  conductor,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  its  first  pubhc  concert  in 
Boston.  It  had  the  assistance  of  a  very 
good  .'String  orchestra,  Hildegard  Liv- 
ingston, conoertmaster,  and  of  Amelia 
E.  Tataronis,  accompanist. 

In  the  chorale  from  Bach's  "Christ- 
mas Oratorio,"  with  which  the  concert 
began,  the  Radcliflfe  singers  showed  at 
once  many  excellent  qualities.  They 
sing  with  unusual  purity  of  Intonation. 
They  maintain  good,  if  never  very  pow- 
erful tone;  nobody  is  to  blame  because 
there  are  none  of  those  alto  singers 
available  with  voices  of  baritonal  qual- 
ity who  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold 
in  a  women's  chorus.  They  have  de- 
veloped, at  the  hands  of  their  conduc- 
tor, a  commendable  neatness  of  attack 
and  release,  and  a  highly  desirable  lega- 
to style.  Technically,  indeed,  they  have 
learned  to  sing  well. 

On  the  small  scale,  furthermore, 
which  their  small  volume  of  tone  entails, 
they  have  learned  to  sing  with  spirit, 
with  differentiation  of  mood.  Two  carols 
by  Peter  Warlock  in  the  ancient  style, 
"Balulalow."  and  "Tyrley  Tyrlow" — both 
mighty  sophisticated,  the  first,  however, 
pleasantly  appealing,  the  other  no  more 
than  Insipid — the  choru.s  .^ang  excel- 
lently. Better  still  they  sang  "A  Carowle 
for  Christmas  Day,"  better  music,  for  its 
compo.'ser  Byrd.  a  man  of  rare  melodic 
gift,  was  leading  his.volces  in  a  fashion 
natural  to  him,  not  sought.  In  this 
graceful  carol  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Dunber 
and  Mi.ss  Mlna  Wallace  sang  solos. 


WASHINGTON   ST.   OLYMPIA  AND 

FENWAY  iHEATKES 
"Mother  Knows  Best" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  Edna  Ferber's 
Btor.y.  adapted  by  Marion  Orth,  directed  by 
John  G.  Blystone.  and  presented  by  William 
Tox  -with  the  lollowins  cast: 

Sally  Quail   Madse  Bellamy 

Mrp,  Quail   Louise  Dresser 

Bert  Willis   Barry  Norton 

Max  Kinestoa   Albert  Gran 

Bppsie   Joy  Auburn 

Ben   Stuart  Erwin  , 

"Pa"  Quail   Lucieu  Littlefield  I 

This  is  almost  a  great  picture.  Al- 
most, because  unfortunately  and  with- 
out any  legitimate  reason,  it  is  marked 
by  several  weaknesses  which  might  have 
been  met  and  overcome.  Running  for 
one  hour  and  40  minutes,  it  follows, 
until  near  the  end,  Miss  Ferber's  terse 
and  biting  exposition  of  a  selfish,  am- 
bitious mother^  dominance  over  the 
plastic,  yielding  mind  and  will  of  a 
talented  daughter;  of  that  mothei's  de-  ' 
termination  that  the  daughter  shall 
achieve  in  the  theatre  those  things  ] 
which  she  herself  might  have  achieved  : 
had  she  not  been  cheated  by  a  loveless 
marriage  to  a  spineless  shop-keeper;  of 
her  ceaseless  vigilance,   her  cunning  i 


n'-nr'^,?:?' n';n.'^a^°Tlh''?o,,nd,  «nd  ^  subterfiiesrTo  pt'eV-^nt  thoughtrof  ro^ 
rt  nf  the  pioRiam  with  rounds  and   „>,ii3,.o., 


part  nf  tne  proR 
madrigals,  two  from  "Pammelia";  "The 
NiRhtingale'  and  Oken  Leaves."  Wil- 
byes  "Weep.  O  Mine  Eyes."  and  "Come. 
Sirrah  Jack  Ho."  by  Weelke.s,  in  which 
last  ditty  the  ladies  gaily  extolled  the 
r  harms  of  tobacco.  The  world  will  never 

3rce;  .some  people  dole  on  these  tri- 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  others  cannot 
sbide  them.    From  women's  voices,  at 
all  events,  they  sounded  not  so  empty 
a.<^  from  men's. 

For  his  main  offering  Mr.  Woodworth 
spi  forward  Hecuba'.s  Lament,  from  Eu- 
ripide.'^'s  "Trojna  Women."  music  by 
Hoist.  To  the  orchestra  of  .strings  and 
piano  Hol.st  gave  measures  that,  by  color 
and  turn  of  melody,  suggested  a  .sombre 
atmosphere,  a  mild  air  of  tragedy.  Tn 
convey  the  poignancy  of  Hecuba's  la- 
mentations he  must  have  put  his  trust 
In  the  grave  timber  of  a  contralto 
voice,  for  he  furnished  that  voice  with 
but  oddly  feeble  music,  melodically  mean 
and  by  no  means  expressive  of  the  emo- 
tions raging. 

His  chorus  he  treated  no  more  con- 


mance,  love,  marriage,  children,  from 
interfering  with  and  perhaps  terminat- 
ing the  daughter's  gUttering  stage 
career. 

Miss  Ferber's  story  began  and  ended 
with  Sally  Quail's  funeral,  tragic  yet 
theatric,  thanks  to  the  mother,  tri- 
umphant to  the  end.  In  the  picture 
Sally,  though  very  ill,  does  not  die.  The 
boy-lover,  crippled  in  the  war,  returns 
to  her  bedside,  the  mSther  makes  a 
quick  mental  turnabout,  fawns  on  the 
youth  she  had  made  every  honest  and 
dishonest  eflort  to  crush,  and  in  uncon- 
vincing words  admits  that  she  was 
wrong,  that  Sally  is  entitled  to  her 
chance  to  love  and  be  loved.  It  is  in 
these  sequences,  too,  that  dialogue, 
written  by  that  meteoric  playwright. 
Eugene  Walter,  is  interpolated,  and 
•poken  by  the  physician,  unnamed,  and 
by  MLss  Dresser.  Miss  Bellamy  and  Mr. 
Norton.    Though  thus  voiced,  it  is  no 

more  efTective  than  "The  d  d  little 

fool."  which  any  alert  observer  may 
catch  from  Miss  Dresser's  pursed  lips 


Fiderately.   Losing  in  noise  and  violence  |  In  an  earUer  silent  scene. 


all  suggestion  of  strength  of  desperation 
Hoist  contrived  music  neither  dramatic 
nor  classically  Greek.  Miss  Nancy  Lor- 
ing,  by  means  of  intelligence  and  a 
smooth  voice  of  quality,  did  well  with 
music  in  need  of  art  like  Mme.  Cahler's 
to  make  it  efTective. 

The  chorus  ended  their  concert  with 
three  excerpts  from  Bach  secular  can- 
tatas. Though  very  well  surg  they 
.served  chiefly  to  prove  Vm  fact  al- 
ready known,  that  even  Bach  could 
write  dull  music. 


Though  handicapped  by  dull  and 
blurred  photography  save  in  the  close- 
up.  Miss  Dresser,  a  character  actress  of 
Intelhgence  and  individuality,  is  able  to 
present  a  strong,  sustained  portrayal  of 
the  militant  mother,  superbly  defiant 
though  little  Sally  has  just  "flopped"  in 
her  amateur  try-out:  guilding  her 
through  the  hardships  of  cheap  vaude- 
ville circuits  and  stranded  road  shows; 
fighting  for  every  inch  of  advantage 


with  hard-boiled  New  York  managers 
n...  ^.h^,  i.r    J  pleading,  ranting,  feigning  illness,  anv- 

,  ide  th^t^Lnrt'b.  P™-    thing  to  hold  he>  dominance  over  the 

Mde  that  would  be  better?  Why  do  not  .Hri  m,.s^  RpiUmv  m^,H»  .c!,n„  o  r,ot\.c. 
he  and  Mr.  Davison,  recognizing  the 


girl.  Miss  Bellamy  made  Sally  a  pathe- 
tic figure,  loyal  to  her  mother,  soft  and 
vielding  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
boy,  Bert,  hungering  for  motherhood  as 
she  fondles  Br>sie's  chubby  baby,  dra- 
matic in  her  hysteria  when  she  revolts 
at  that  too  oft-repeated  phrase,  "Mother  : 
knows  best."      Her  imitations  of  Sir  I 
Harry  Lauder  and  of  the  late  Anna  Held 
weer  far  from  inspired.    She  did  give,  j 
throughout  her  performance,  a  remark- 
,  ,  .    .  ..  able  impersonation  of  that  world-fam- 

'ciirnf  t'he  sn^snf  hPfnrpTl"ri^  Imitatrice  in  who.se  peculiar  stage 

■^nnrp.  ,        .nrifen.^   Thpnnhn  w»n^  career  Miss  Ferbcr  is  said  to  have 
ondurted     ""'''^"*"''  ^^^"Ph"  Wend^  j^und  inspiration  for  her  story.    Mr.  | 

TO  honor  the  memory  of  Emil  Molleni         "'^ 7j*\^*^lvS  ^^Iv  '  ^^t  I 

hauer,  the  first  conductor  of  the  or^*^,^  /^'^J^.^Ih      ?♦      .  .^f"-^u 
rhesti  a.   who  died  Dec.   10.   1927,   the  1?'* ^^"^7 
program,  opened   with   Gneg  s  ^le,i.cJi^-,^^%\y^^;^^^^ 


truth  of  the  .scripture  statement  to  the 
effect  that  God  made  them  male  and 
female,  join  the  forces  and  thus  have 
St  their  command  a  fins  mixed  chorus 
for  which  good  music  has  been  writ- 
ten without  end?  R.  R.  g. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

Yesterday  afternoon.  In  the  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  Statler,  the  People  s  Sym- 


melody  for  strings.  "Last  Spring."  Thit 
waa  very  well  played;  to  Mr.  Wendt] 
.sensitive  reading,  the  strings  brougn 
remarkabls  sweetness  of  tone,  delicau 
nuance  ard  precision.  This  was  indeei 
a  fitting  tribute. 
In  MendeUssohn's  "Hebrides  '  overtun 


NETOCO-CASIN<)  ' 

Two  feature  pictures  are  shown  at  | 
the  new  Netoco-Casino  this  week.  One, 
"Show  Girl,"  with  Alice  White  as  Dixie  j 
Dugan,  heroine  of  J.  P.  McEvoy's  hu- 
morous naiTative  of  the  rapid  rise  of  a 


been  presented  previously  in  this  cit 


better  underslanding  of  each  other,  ar 

makiPg  great  ptdg.k  The  lesponie  o  ^"^  "'TC'^n''  "V^*"^*'"*' " 
the  orchestra  t«^t he  conductor's  wish  S^'jf^  ^In'^f.L'^^J''"^"^^  ' 
wa.s  sensitive  and  sympathetir;  attack?  ^^cCuJIough  as  featured  play 

were  better;  the  wood  wind  section? 
i  seemed  les.s  tremulous  than  previously 
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tells  of  two  small  South  America^. 
,b';c<:    a  gun-runner  who  stirs  up 
'p^ofUs.  ^  young  traitor  who 
an  honest  cit^en,  «  lascinat- 

who  aids  his  «t°>-'^f"°",^^fnf 
relieving  comedy  in  the  film, 
uideville  acts  also  are  on  the 
ck  s  program. 


John  Eiskine,  having  acquainted 
h  the  private  life  of  Helen  of 
nd  explained  how  Galahad  gained 
putatlon,  now  gives  us  the  true 
-it  of  Ulysses  and  his  wanderings 
the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  were 
1.  His  story  is  entitled  '  Penelope's 
the  publishers  are  the  Bobbs- 
l  Company. 

Dr.  Erskine  Is  Irreverent  in  his 
Stment  of  the  hero,  his  comrades, 
mmii  fair  women  of  the  islands,  Nauslcaa 
ahd  Penelope  herself,  he  is  only  one  of 
long  line,  beginning  with  Lucian  who 
lared  not  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  tn- 
luding  the  [parodists  of  the  "Aeneid" 
hd  Meilhao  and  Halevy,  the  joyous 
.brettists  of  "La  Belle  Helene."  Do  not 
Dme  insist  (hit  Shakespeare's  "Troilus 
nd  Cressida"  was  written  in  mockery 
_,f  Chapman's  translation   of  'Homer? 
^nri  so  that  tragi-comedy    has  been 
in  France  as  well  as  England  m 
lesque  vein.    Yet    there    was  a 
1  gentleman  who,  passing  a  .statue 
ipiler  in  Rome,  doffed  his  hat. 
4:  "Who  knows  but  he  will  come 
-ome  day?''  ^ 

elope's  man.    There  were  corn- 
tors,  writing  In  Greek  and  in 
h.  who  laughed  at  Penelope  '.'the 
o "  and  said  that  all  her  suitors 
g  the  absence  of  Ulysses  were  her 
These  grave  writers  made  bold  to 
Pan  the  son  of  the  unwelcome 
Mests  who  wasted  the  substance  of 
lysses.    The  curious  about  important 
latters  should  read  Meziriac's  notes  on 
e  Epistles  of  Ovid,  or  the  analysis  of 
melope's  character  by  the  celebrated 
•.  Beyle.    Dr.  Erskine  does  not  refer 
the.se  blackeners  of  the  patient  Pcne- 
pe.    She  hafdly  appears  4n  his  story, 
lOUgh  the  women  with  whom  Uly.s.ses 
iourned  were  curious  about  her.  At 
re  end  our  author  shows  her  of  a  nag- 
cUsposition.  uncomfortably  adroit 
r  questions  about  the  adventures  of 
sps.  who  failed  to  account  satlsfac- 
Mily  for  his  long  absence.    No  wonder 
urycl?a  told  him  he  ought  never  to 
ive  come  home.    "You  should  have 
en  the  beautiful  world,  all  the  .splen- 
d  men  and  women,  the  nymph.-  and 
ie  goddesses  who  live,  they  say,  in  the 
ide  ocean.    We  grow  old  fast,  and 
••e  are  so  many  things.   But  nothing 
"    And  Ulysses,  thinking  it  over, 
■  away  in  hi.s  boat;  sneaked  away, 
ith  the  glorious  words  that  Tenny- 
its  into  his  mouth. 


Tlien  began  his  surpri.sing  adventuirs 
The  older  lotus  eaters  seemed  proud  of 
their  rotundity.  Penelope,  he  recalled, 
had  "severe  things  to  .say  of  middle-aged 
.husbands,  who  permitted  themselves  to 
get  out  of  training."  Daphne,  a  charm- 
ing creature,  loved  him  and  told  him  so 
and  acted  so  in  a  manner  that  almost 
shocked  Ulysses  who  said  he  was  mar- 
ried and  e.s.sentlally  a  man's  man.  He 
might  have  stayed  there  and  been  a 
king,  but  when  he  learned  that  as  soon 
as  she  knew  there  was  a  child,  he  was 
to  die,  and  showed  a  grave  ready  for 
him,  he  rowed  away  though  he  admitted 
to  her:  "That's  a  finer  grave  than  I 
ever  hoped  for.  You've  omitted  nothing 
for  my  comfort." 

Circe  was  inclined  to  turn  him  away. 
"You're  the  first  tramp  that's  gone 
through  here  in  several  months,  and 
I'll  say  you're  no  credit  to  the  profes- 
sion," but  she  let  him  remain  and  gave 
him  the  pigs  to  feed.  When,  washed 
up,  he  spoke  of  his  infant  son  and 
lonely  wife  she  asked  him  if  he  would 
have' more  .soup  or  should  she  bring  on 
the  meat.  They  talked  of  social  con- 
vention between  men  nnd  women.  She 
asked  him  why  he  didn't,  go  back  to 
his  wife.  "Every  day  I  keep  you  here, 
supplying  you  with  food  and  mild  dis- 
traction, I  think  how  grateful  she'll 
he,"  for  he  was  of  the  good-for-nothing 
kind  who  had  persuaded  Penelope  that 
he  was  going  t(x  be  .somebody.  Circe 
talked  of  the  higher  life,  loved  him 
in  her  way  and  put  up  a  lunch  for  him 
^vhen  he  departed. 

Parthenope  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Sirens  that  sang.  Leucosia  was  a  teller 
of  stories.  Ligeia  had  no  special  talent. 
They  discussed  the  Trojan  war.  Ulysses 
said  that  the  high  command  of  the 
Greeks  might  be  criticized,  but  the  war 
i  was  for  a  principle— "that's  why  It  at- 
tracts attention  among  the  thoughtful 
and  well-informed."  The  .sisters  were 
lovers  of  ideal  beauty.  "It's  the  family 
temperament,"  said  Parthenope,  who 
had  a  marvelous  voice,  but  Ulys.ses  was 
hungry  and  the  bean  Jar  held  bones. 

Calyp.so,  of  the  handsome  face  and 
superb  body,  welcomed  him.    He  told 
her  that  women  were  too  preoccupied 
with  sex.    She ,  agreed  with  him  that 
tittle  reticence  is  left  in  the  world  They 
rcued  about  marriage  and  children, 
e  wanted  one  by  him.    Two  sons 
re  born,  but  Ulysses  thought  he  ought 
to  be  getting  back:  he  would  like  to 
.stay  longer  but  Calypso  wasn't  enthu- 
siastic about  the  idea;  Penelope  might] 
need  him.    "I'd  be  troubled  to  think  I 
was  selfishly  keeping  you." 


re  Is  this  to  be  said  about  Ulysses, 
irankly  told  the  bold  and  Importu- 
"nate  maiden.s  of  the  Lotus  folk.  Calypso,: 
ce  "the  pig  woman,"  Nausicaa,  that 
I  he  was  a  married  man,  It  was  natural 
bat  they  should  question  him  about  his 
pBfe.  When  Lucian  carried  a  letter 
eom  Ulysses — he  met  him  in  the  Elysian 
fields — to  Calypso,  she  talked  much  con- 
ierning  that  hero  and  put  several  tjues- 
ikons  about  Penelope;  how  she  looked; 
Iwhether  she  was  actually  such  a  plct- 
Ire  of  virtue  as  Ulysses  had  boasted  of 
ner.  To  which  we  gave  such  answers  as 
be  supposed  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
ier."  In  the  letter,  Ulysses  said  that  he 
Icgretted  leaving  her,  and  hoped,  if  he 
Ipuld  escape,  to  see  her  again. 

Dr.  Erskine  calls  Homer  the  best 
I'ifriend  of  Ulysses,  for  he  made  a  hero 
out  of  him.   Eumaeus  is  quoted  as  .say- 
ng  that  Ulysses  never  carried  a  thing 
Ihrough;  like  his  mother,  he  lacked  the 
Icourage  of  his  convictions.  Euryrl-'a 
ftold  him  on  his  return  that  he  should 
'  back  to  those  women  of  his  or  fuid 
ne  others,  or  follow  a  new  war;  any- 
iig  so  long  a.s  he  wasn't  afraid.  "I'll 
\  at  home.   That  takes  courage,  too," 
1  tlir  much-enduring  Uly.sses. 
We  first  meet  Dr.  Erskine's  Ulysses, 
planning  tlie  wooden   hor.se,  dis- 
ssd.  he  enters  Troy  to  learn  how  to 
n  the  gates.    Agamemnon  told  him 
to  hurry.    "I  know  the  ship's  ear- 
lier, the  hor.se  won't  be  ready."  In 
ly  he  is  about  to  be  arrested  as  a 
.  but  Helen,  though  she  recognizes, 
in,  disarms  suspicion.    They  talk  in  a 
ee  ancr  delightful  manner.    When  he 
d  that  the  Trojans  were  humdrum 
'  'racters  but  Paris  was  an  erxeption, 
part  In  replied :  "I  don't  know — when  you 
Tl  to  know  hin  .  he  wasn't  ,'<o  differ- 
.        ^_  When  Uly:  ses  was  back  in  the 
Dox,  I.V  Menelaus:      By  the 

steel  pU  met  your  wife.    She's  looking 
(ad  lib.'),  well,"   and   told  Agamemnon 
'en  was  \ip  to  her  old  tricks: 
was  buying  one  of  her  rugs,  If 
■»ve  it,  .she  matje  love  to  me." 


the 


Nausicaa  would  have  married  him. 
Her  mother  comforted  her;  he  was  too 
old  for  her  and  there  was  talk  about 
him  before  the  war.  When  Nausicaa 
was  32  a  son  of  Circe  was  washed 
pshore  in  a  shipwreck.  Nausicaa  had 
f^xpecled  Calypso  as  the  mother.  "Sht 
didn't  place  Circe."  There  were  many 
questions  about  the  boy's  parents.  A 
Boat  was  ready  for  the  youth.  When 
Nausicaa  was  about  38  .she  could  under- 
stand Circe;  but  when  a  .son  of  Calyp.so 
was  thrown  on  the  beach  In  ft  .-squftll. 
and  he  .spoke  of  his  next,  younger 
lirother.  she  nrderofl  the  guard  to  nit 
his  throat  though  he  was  a  pale  copy 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"The  Ilouxehoat  on  the  Styx 

A  new  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  I 
with  11  scenes;  the  book,  based  on  char-  | 
acters  and  incidents  in  John  Kendrick  j 
Bangs  s  "The  Houseboat  on  tlie  Styx,"  ] 
written  by  Kenneth  Webb  and  John  E.  I 
Hazzard;  music  and  lyrics  by  Montr 
Carlo  and  Alma  E.  Sand"rs;  staged  b" 
Oscar  Eagle,  and  produced  by  Ned 
■Jnkobs  with  the  follov.'lng  ca!5t: 

I  i,  ,,.n,i   Rri-irnm    reavoi ' 

Po;;;."  rio--T.^,v.-  v,"'Tni».. 

Elizabeth  .... . . . . .  .^^y^ 

M,"   Nonh V  ^<"'^«  Grahiini 

T.u.'.T.ia  Bom,   

cMien.  oi  sum,,  yJ;:;i'%,-rfM 

(  iiUmiOu  H.vkiiisoi- 

vi?eH«ok  Hoim.-.'  .rhavl.s  fiibn^y 

For  a  craft  which  had  weathered 
only  four  trial  tl'ips.  "The  "ouseboat 
on  the  Styx."  freighted  with  neaily  a 
score  of  princip.ils  and  at  ler-st  three 
score  souls  of  more  than  ^ 
lvalue,  covered  lierself  with  aloiv  last 
nieht  in  her  maiden  trip  to  Boston.  In 
other  words,  this  new  musical  comedy, 
moduced  bv  a  man    hitherto  known 
?hleflv  as  one  competent  to  stage  shows 
for  other  folks,  prepared  by  artisans 
Uh-eauv  experienced  In    ihe  ^ways  ol 
I  staee  storv,  verse  and  melody,  and  per- 
formed by  a  cast  including  more  than 


a  half-dozen  .  ...aers  aiv:  romedian.s  wc. 
known  and  wr ::  liked  thf  s^  several  year.^ 
scored  as  certain  a  hit  as  ita  sponsor >  ^ 
had  hoped  it  might.   Given  a  fortnight  j 
of  mild  pruning,  slight  polishing.    The  , 
Houseboat  on  the  Styx"  should  proceed  . 
to  New  York  under  Its  owa  power  and 
stirring  up  a  lively  jake.  , 
John  Kendncks  Bangs  s  whimsical 
book  of  historic  pensonage.s  dwellmg  o? 
the  "mistv  Stygian  river"  languished 
full  manv  a  year  before  two  restless 
i  minds,  in  search  of  a  "f^'  story  ^or  a 
musical  comedy,  realized  that  in  that 
'  same  book  lay  a  rich  treasure  house  o 
humor,  ready  to  be  turned  to  th«  use^ 
of  the  stage    These  two  men,  Kennetn 
Webb  and  John  E.  Hazzard  labored 
earnestly  and  well.    Monte  Carlo  an^' 
Alma  E    Saunders,  who  several  years, 
ago  fitted  "Tangerine  -  to  J"!'^  Sa"der- 
'on   Frank  Crumit  and  PYank  Lalor 
now  aided  with  lyrics  and  score.  It 
Zst  have  been  a  happy  task  to  .'hich 
they  set  Uiemselves,  /^'L .^^^^4""l,.|°Dtv 
spells  an  evenmg  of  ^'la"*^^'^^'^ 
comic  dialogue,  and  more  tunes  embod>- 
ine  lively  rhythm  and  actual  melodies 
^?.ln  may  be  culled  from  three  aver- 
,  awe  niece-s  of  similar  character. 
'   "how  restful  to  have  the  fl^st  ciurtaln 
i  rise  on  a  tableau,  Charon  pi^^S  Hi 
little  ferry,  singing  his  ode  t^  tjie  Btyx 
as  Bertram  Peacock  could  sing  it.  m- 
brantly.  sincerely.    From  then  on,  to  | 
Kreet  Miss  Ring  as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
IsmUmg^ily  displte  her  cumbersome 
s^are-sailed  gowns.  re«ou'-«4"J -SP-T.^^ 
dienne  of  old;  Hal  Forde  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  cloak  and  all;  WiUiam  Dan- 
orth   findtng  his  first  substantial  op- 
'  portunitv  sin°ce  his  last  appearance  m 
Gilbert  and  S'uUivan  operetta,  Jesste 
Graham,  a  robust  and  reminiscent  Mrs. 
Noah;  Sam  Ashe  as  Ponce  dc  Leon,  pre- 
leiTint'  hades  to  heaven  because  of  a 
woman,  and  Mr.  Hazzard  himself  as 
Capt.  William  Kidd,  now  less  a  pirate 
than  a  respectable  bootlegger.  These, 
have  been  favorites  for  many  seasons, 
as  such  they  were  welcomed  and  as  full> 
did  they  satisfy.    Less  easily  identified 
was  Miss  MacKenzie.  singing  the  prima 
donna  role  as  a  rather  youthful  ana 
harmless'Clcopaira.    Of  the  many  otn- 
crs  all  were  animated  by  one  motue, 
to  'please  and  to  "put  the  show  over. 

The  various  settings  were  picturesque, 
befitting.    The  costumes,  those  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  made  his- 
tory centuries  ago,  tho!*e  of  the  ensem- 
ble, engaged  as  dancing  girls  or  terri- 
ble pirates,  were  invariably  attractive, 
frequently  noteworthy  for  nc^vel  color- 
ing   The  first  act.  Is  the  more  animated 
of  the  two.    Hei.-  the  lines  abound  in 
racy  wit,  sometimes  overstressed.  "When- 
ever Queen  Be.ss  likes  a  man  she  knights 
him  "  explained  Sir  Walter  To  De  Leon. 
I  And.  oh.  whnt  nights!"  exclaims  Bess 
aside.    The  more  tuneful  numbers  in- 
(lude  "The  Fountain  o(  Youth,"  "M;. 
I  Heaven,"  the  dub  song    "Red  River." 
The  RoUcall  in  the  Morning."  The 
^inglng  was  splendid   'hroughout.  It 
was  a  deliKht  to  be  able  to  hear  a  clev- 
erly composed-lyric,  word  for  word.  The 
male  choruses  were  exceptionally  spir- 
ited and  sonorous.   Mauriane  and  Nona 
in  an  adagio  number  and  Mr.  Jordan, 
i  Miss  Clark.  Mi.'S  Olsen  and  Mi.ss  Hum- 
phreys as  si>''(ially  dancers  were  agile. 
I  Mr  Hildmg  Anderson  directed  the  or- 
'  the.stra  in  a  store  refreshingly  tree  from 
1  Jazz;  written  rather  to  fit  the  picture 
and  the  moment,  sanely,  imaginatively 
I  '  The  Hou.seboat  on  the  Styx  "  deserves 
long  life,  and  a  merry  one. 


Not  every  ?,(  .  •>  r.*  .  ~i  r.ie.-  .,.  ,''jgh 
blessed  with  imagination  and  with 
technique  as  well,  could  achieve  Miss 
Crosman  s  rare  feat  of  last  night.  For 
Miss  Crosman,  if  you  please,  imperson- 
ating a  gieat  lady,  avoided  every  one 
of  the  tiresome  airs  and  graces  beloved 
by  the  usual  "grande  dame"  of  the 
stage.  Distinction  she  suggested  with- 
out thU  aid,  in  every  Inflection  of  her 
delicious  voice.  In  every  shade  that 
passed  over  her  charming  face,  in  all 
her  graceful  motions.  A  rare  old  lady 
she  made  indf'ed,  handsome  as  a  pic- 
ture, distinguLshed  from  sole  to  crown. 

Let  lovers  of  acting,  flock  to  see  her. 
She  Is  on  the  stage  nearly  all  the  time. 

They  will  see  as  well  a  serious,  rea- 
sonably successful  attempt  at  an  ideal- 
istic play  of  modem  social  conditions, 
couched  in  language  very  colloquial. 
Four  "grass"  widow  men  and  women 
amusingly  depicted  they  will  also  see, 
and  a  pair  of  lovers  set  forth  with  sin- 
cerity. A  large  audience  showed  great 
pleasure  last  night.  R.  R.  n 


BOSTON  SYMPHONT  OECHESTR* 

The  second  program  of  the  Monday 
evening  series  of  concerts  by  the  Bos- 
ton Svmphony  Orchestra.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitskv,  conductor,  was  givea  last  nigm 
at  Symphonv  hall.  It  included  Proko- 
fief's  "Classical "  Symphony,  Debussyt 
"Prelude  a  L'Aprcs-Midi  dun  Faune." 
"The  Dance  of  Salome,'  from  Straussa 
opera  and  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Sym- 
phonv. 

Thi.s  was  a  program  admirably  de- 
signed to  cxhibii  ths  peculiar  g.Ks  of 
the  conductor,  and  the  reniar'sabi*  ^kill 
of  the  excellent  body  of  mu= 
Qcr  him.    One  might  compla. 
arrangement  of  the  prcgrnTri 
been  improved.  "Salom-' 
its  fm"iously  excited  eiv 

lifrAI.    «...  Oilier  >i 


a 

Bee- 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"Crashing  Through" 

A  romed.v  in  itire.  it-^*  ^ 

rhtllnnla   G#org*  R.  I*-!"'^ 

I  .  ..  .    ■  .     G*orte  I,.  Tavlor 

f -on ,  .  _  -AOnenn.  Earl.  I 
Tho  r.ow«cer.  Mr..  Peter  r«ol<-^,„  1 

•,•  ,.vv.:.n 

.  ■     .  .   .I.ihli  Wav„rr 

.  Il  l  H.I.V 
Thoma!"  M.  Kiii<rhl 
-  .s.inttiic  N'^\* '  nii>lM' 
.      .Inhn  .linii.^r 

K11<'M  M.ih  >i 

,  Rw'lianI  SiiinBT 

Pray  let  all  lovers  of  good  acting 
betake  themselves  this  week  to  the  St. 
James  Theatre,  there  to  see  Henrietta 
Crosman  play  a  role  t>iat  mignt  have 
been  written  for  her:  perhaps  it  was. 

A  dehghtful  portrait.* in  any  ease, 
and  one  .»t  quite  full  length,  she  pre- 
iLsented  last  night  of  an  old  Isdv  of 
"  quality,  a  leader  of  society  In  New 
York.  A  richly  human  old  lady  It  was 
she  set  forth,  a  woman  who  made  no 
r  bones  of  raising  her  voice  'when  im- 
i  patience  stirred  her.  She  bullied  her 
servants:  they  adored  her.  She  rated 
her  smartly  disreputable  kin  in  lan- 
guage mighty  plain:  they  dated  on 
her.  one   and  all.     Small  wonder. 

A  woman  warm  of  heart  and  of  \er> 
good  head.  Miss  Crosman  found  no 
.difiKuliv  in  portraying  I^p''  ^^'tji  the 
utnioM  N-.vidness.  She  is  endowed  wi  h 
ma.ii...',iun  to  show  her  »'"^v  »  won  jin 
of  ih.  upe  would  behave,  with  a  highl> 
skiUecl  ,'chnlque  to  enabU- .  her  to  do 
1  triuniph.intly  as  her  imaginaUon  di- 
rects hfr 


little  out  of  place  Must 
thoven  Symphony.  Vven  thougii  an  in 
termission  separated  them.  And  dlsre- 
'garded  was  Beethoven  3  plaintive  note 
about  the  "Eroica":  "If  it  be  performed 
too  late,  there  Ls  danger  that  it  wiU 
not  produce  on  the  audience,  whose  at-  l> 
tention  will  be  already  wearied  by  pre-  ". 
ceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the  com- 
poser purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  at- 
tain." 

Mr.  Koussevitsky  risked  the  weariness 

of  the  audience,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  effects  he  strives  for  whi'p  r-^t 
always  according  to  ;; 
allow  the  audience  to 
what  is  happenins.  K 
"Ero:ca."  is  not  f:  aggcrauon, 
l?ut  it  is  stirring  » 

The  polished  e  ^  ?"t^-i- 

phony  audiences  1-  •  %  - 

peel  from  ih?  s:  -  - 

parent  in  ' 
cal"  Syniph'  : 
ship    to    S':..  . .  .. 

classic  ballet  in  Apullon  Mosageiei.- 
[though  momenurv  lack  of  precisic:. 
i  marred  the  first  mr       .  ■• 

Koussevit^y  s  :  I'-'n  of  "L- 

Apres-Midi    d'un  despite  !' 

finely  wrought  drt.i.!.  ■  ■=  larki-T 
rhythmic  life  and  impi;:-''   ^ : 
missed  some  of  the  fantastic  si. 
Mallarme  s  poem. 

"The  Dance  of  Salome."  with  Its  hjT- 
notlc  rhythm,  was  excellently  worked  t: 
to  its  frenzied  climax. 

There  was  l^np  applause  for  the  cor- 
ductor  and  E.  B. 

COOLII)(.     .>  hives' 

GANNA  WALSKA 

([•prrlitl  niiMlrh  la  Tlir  Rrrilil] 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  10— Mme.  Ga; 
na  Wal-ska.  th«  s'- slled  at  f. 
^Vhlte  House  and  v  r-d  by  Pre' 

dent  Coolidpe  at  n  Sh" 
she  had  called  only  to  pay  her  r- 
to  the  chief  rv^r-u*   »  and  rxpres-- 
gret  that  ^;  '.ck  was,  on  ac- 

count of  ill:  -  to  be  present. 


ii 


XEITH  ALBEE  THEATRE 

'•Show  Folkt" 

A  screen  romance  of  theatrical  Ufa  by 
Phihp  Dunning,  adapted  by  Jack  Jung- 
jnever  and  George  D'.  umgold.  direct  -  . 
b/'Paul  L.  Stem,  produced  by  Rai;^ 
Block  and  presented  by  Palhe  Exchanw, 
J;-ic..  with  the  following  cast: 

1  (Mid  ,  ^  '  '  ^ 

l.ua  ; 

nro   _  , 

t  <t\en!<  

Kni.>-   1--- 

When  a  custom  .shoemaker  turns 
a  new  and  attractive  piece  of  fo. 
wear  there  follows  a  wave  of  Imitat.r 
In  the  popular  market.    Too  often  t  ' 
Imitation  fail  to    wear    well.  Wh, 
-Broadwav  ■  and  "Burlesque  *lirred  >.;' 
r.ew  ideas  on  back-sUge  and  cabnr. 
life  a  veritable  fiood  of  like  pieces  » 
unloosed.    Some  few  suruiied.  man> 
more  quickly  succumbed.    As  on  ti.f 
Sage,  .so  on  the  screen.   Adaputions  or 
lo-called  originaU  which,  scrutuiized,  | 
proved  Just  one  variation  on  a 

stock  theme,  w 
Each  had  a  "h 
dian  for  th^  hei 
either  too  clever  or  too  i. 
was  a  villain,  cl»^cr  of  r 
hover'  ■ 
story 
- 1 


Now  comes  "Shn.-.'  Folks."  with  al- 
the  famiiiar  ingredients.  PWMp 
ning,  who  had  a  hand  in  the  makii^^ 
'  Burlesque  '  wrote  it,  piobabiy  betW«n 
dinner  and  breakfast.  It  brin»  IW 
fresh  characterization,  no  untried  «»*- 
nation;  no  -punch."  no  iesson.  It  offeR 
B  youtliful  vaudeville  dancer,  conceited 
end  none  too  talented.  He,  known  a.s 
Eddie,  takes  Rita  out  of  a  theatrical 
Mipply  shop,  teaches  her  his  routine 
dance  steps,  and  admits  her  to  partner- 
ship. She  has  a  dusky  beauty  ol 
features,  allttring  lips,  ample  figure  and 
Mjch  aptitudr  for  her  new  vocaUon 
that  she  quickly  carries  the  act,  though 
the  bumptious  Eddie  fails  to  realize  it. 
Bob  Owens,  who  plays  lead  in  his  own 
,  pvues  steals  her,  signs  her  to  a  lucrative 
rcntract.  At  a  dress  rehearsal  Rita 
who  had  quit  Eddie  in  a  huH,  walks  out 
op  Owens,  -when  an  old  trouper,  Kitty, 
drops  m  to  tell  her  that  Eddie «  act  on 
the  big  time  Is  a  "flop,"  and  that  C  eo, 
hi,i  new  partner,  has  deserted  him.  Rita, 
clad  only  in  tights,  a  fur  neck  piece 
Rnd  a  light  wrap,  rushes  to  Eddies 
dressing  room,  insiste  on  going  on  witn 
him.  and  saves  the  act  Owens  in  a 
iockey's  costume,  has  followed  her  He 
scolds,  woos.  With  wooden  f'most 
funereal,  expression,  he  says:  Well,  Rita, 
I've  never  said  this  before  to  any  wom- 
sn  I'll  marry  you. "  Spoken  dialogue 
this,  as  dramatic  apex.  It  sounded 
matMlln.  Rita  .sticks  to  Eddie,  and  the 
curtain  falls,  with  a  ludicrous  interval 
of  many  minutes  between  the  close  of 
n-e  act  and  Kitty's  excited  admonition 
that  the  audience  is  still  clamoring 
for  an  encore. 

^-,  dancers  in  the  vaudeville  stage 
cabaret  scenes  Mr.  Quillan  and 

„t  Basquette  are  better  than  tne 
D  •  erage.  Apparently  they  scorn  to 
utilize  doubles.  When  will  some  pro- 
sresslve  director  realize  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  couple  of  professional 
dancers,  impressed  for  a  finished,  sen- 
tational  act,  might  in  great  mea.sure 
justify  all  the  unexciting  episodes  that 
have  gone  before!  W.  E.  O. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRK 
"The  Butier  and  Egg  Man" 

A  irrwn  i  omed.'',  adaplPfl  from  firnrce  « 
J?-iiifman'<  "tnzf  comerl.v  of  llio  nmc  n  im- 
I  •    F.Khdrrt  Walliwe  «nd  pir.cntfcl 
lioniil  Plflaret  with  the  loMii«- 


..TaiU  M 


p   Wiltiatu  i 

Peter,  an  innocent  youth  from  the 

•-^mterlands.  la  persuaded  by  two  shady 
■Ineatrical  producers,  Lehman  and  Mc- 

JLure,  to  back  a  certain  play  of  theirs. 

MPrtcr,    completely   enamoured   of  the 
ipading  lady.  Mary  Martin.  Is  an  early 
Mctim.  even  going  so  far  as  to  buy  the 
play  outright  after  il.^  disa.strous  first 
night,  in  order  that  she  may  remain  in 
ll-p  cast.    In  the  .stage  vciTion  Mary  i?. 
nii'rrlv  a  sifnucrapher  in  the  ofRoe  of 
I,  lininn  nnd  ^IcLure.  She  ha."^  businc.':s 
'  tin;   and  vi:>!on.  and  it  is  she  who 
I    Peter's  Investment  and  who  con- 
,)irr=  him  that  .she  is  the  only  girl  In 
the  world. 

To  return  to  the  picture,  the  play, 
t'lken  to  New  York,  because  of  its  very 
absurdities,  believed  to  be  a  burle.sque 
on  the  current  drama,  becomes  an  in- 
stantaneous hit.  much  to  the  di.sgust  n[ 
Its  former  owners,  who  had  thought 
themselves  fortunate  when  they  sold  it. 
Peter,  meantime,  has  been  threatened 
with  a  lawsuit  in  behalf  of  an  author 
wiin  claimed  that  the  plot  was  stolen. 
Lehman  and  McLurr.  Ignorant  of  his 
predicament,  ofter  to  buy  back  the  play. 
The  results  are  most  entertaining.  It  Is 
here,  in  fact,  that  the  picture  is  at  its 
best.  The  humor  with  which  this  sit- 
uation is  handled  makes  the  dullness  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  f^lm  the  more  to 
be  regrettejj. 

Greta  Nissen  make.<i  a  pretfv  If  not 
a  very  animated  heroine.  The  two  shadv 
theatrical  producers  are  fairlv  amusing 
even  if  painfully  obvteus  at  times. 

E.  L.  H. 


PAVLOV  FILM  AGAIN 

"Mechanirs  of  the  Brain."  a  motion 
pKlure  dealing  with  condilloniiig  re- 

\  5.  made  in  the  Russian  laboratory 
(.1  Piof.  Pavlo\.  will  be  given  a  return 
showing  tonight  in  the  Fine  Arts  The- 
atre, located  in  Loews  State  Theatre 
building,  comer  of  Mas.sachu.setts  ave- 
nue and  Norway  street.  It  will  be 
shown  at  5:30.  7  and  8:30  P.  M.  Har- 
vard, Tufts.  Simmons,  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  Northeastern  College  student"; 
specializing  in  psychology,  biology  and 
Tioology  win  be  among  tonight's  pat- 
rons. The  entire  membership  of  the 
Academy  of  Physio-Therapy  will  ad- 
journ its  regular  .<;essi(>ii^  to  attend 


Tlma  is  al way*  relative  to  the  person 
Tho  had  the  notion  of  time;  there  Is 
no  absolute  past  or  future,  but  ftvery- 
where  and  always  an  eternal  present. 
In  reality  It  Is  not  the  eventa  that 
approach  or  recede;  It  Is  we  wljo  pass 
ihem  by.  An  Incident  does  not  ap- 
proach us;  It  does  not  move-  It  has 
never  moved;  It  lies  hidden  In  the  to- 
day Which  has  neither  beginning  nor 


Olid;  :l  V  ,ja  gc  r,.,ard  i;  It  is 
thus  that  we  cast  a  furtive  glance  Into 
a  world  of  four  dimensions,  In  which 
before,  after  and  now  are  superimposed, 
plied  upon  one  another  like  photor 
graphic  films  and  co-existing  from  «11 
eternity. — Maeterlinck. 

LATIN  AMERICA'S  WEALTH 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  wealth  of  the  countrisB  past 
|whlch  Mr.  Hoover  Is  now  sailing  has 
[been  celebrated  by  a  distinguished 
Peruvian  poet.  Jose  Santos  Chocano,  In 
a  sonnet  entitled  "Horn  of  Plenty."  Ob- 
serve that  to  him  America  means  only 
Latin  America,  as  to  most  of  our  people 
it  means  only  the  United  States. 

Within  America's  deep  chests  there  lies 
Wealtlj  to  outshine  the  sim  In  heaven's 
height. 

Peru's    rich    gold    rotued  longing's 

fiercest  might 
In  ancient  nations;   silver's  precious 

prize 

Mexico  yields.  In  streams  no  summer 
dries ; 

Chile  her  copper,  burning  ruddy  bright: 
Pearls,  Panama,  like  fine  teeth,  dainty 

white; 

Diamonds,    Brazil,     that    flash  like 
brilliant  eyes. 

And  if  Bolivia  rears,  with  epic  pride. 
Volcano*  like  deep  coffers  filled  with 

snow, 

Of   her   steep    mountain    chain  the 
diadem 


 ^  ,  . ,        .    ^       «"ii5iisn  xuaiory  is  a  masterpiece  of  at 

Colombia  spreads  .^her  Delphic  garlands  sent-mlndedness.— Prof,  de  Madariaga. 


of  our  modern  civilizauon  ihan  the 
P™'^tict^n  of  a  daily  newspaper.- 
NevlUe  Chamberlain,  M.  P. 

A.?  the  World  Wags: 

nr«-^f  ^"""^  'PS'^^""  "5  a  Christmas 
present  yesterday  that  Is  quite  lovely. 
It.<5  a  sterling  silver  affair,  made  In  the 
j  form  of  an  old-fashioned  pump' such  as 
we  used  to  have  down  on  the  farm. 
I  There  are  five  Uttle  silver  buckets  hang- 
ing around  the  thing,  and  you  put  one 
bucket  under  the  spout  and  work  the 
■  *    it  ^°ws  whatever  you  put 

into  the  little  well  down  In  the  middle 
or  the  thing.  We  said  we'd  take  it 
home  and  put  milk,  or  coffee,  or  tea  in 
it,  but  old  Bill  McICay,  who  knows 
about  such  things,  says  the  Idea  Is  to 
put  Scotch,  or  Bourbon,  or  rve  down 
the  well.  Gosh!  it's  a  hootch  pump! 
Bet  today  somebody  sends  us  a.- white 
elephant  and  a  steam  shovel. 

R.  H.  L. 

"GO  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN" 

i      the  World  Wags: 
I    She  had  on  two  pints  of  hat.  three  ' 
whiffs  of  black  silk,  and  two  yards  of! 
I  almost  Imaginary  hosiery  terminating  In  ' 
a  pair  of  shoes  made  from  the  skin  of  a  i 
small  beetle.    She  was  saying  to  her 
friend  ''It's  disgusting     .  .  the  quan- 
tity of  clothes  one  must  wear  here  .  .  .  ' 
Why,  in  California  we  never    .    .  " 

Whoa!  Brakes!  I'm  leaving  for  Cal-  ' 
Ifomia  tonight. 

MAIL  STUDENT,  i 
English  history  is  a  masterpiece  of  ab- 


■wide. 

And  sees  them  green  the  whole  year 

long,  as  though 
Through  her  own  emeralds  aha  gaMd 

on  them  I 

These  lines  were  written  many  years 
ago.  or  It  1.^  probable  that  oil  would 
have  held  a  prominent  place  In  reckon- 
ing up  the  riches  of  Latin  America. 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 

BOSTON  PRINTS 
frnr  Ai  lh»-  'World  'Wiiri) 

A  Phlladelphlan,  when  asked  when 
he  was  staying  In  Boston,  said,  "Thf 
hotel  across  the  .street  from  a  vacant 
lot."   He  was  stopping  at  the  Touralne 


Expectations  and  disappointments  are 
the  luxury  of  Idlers.— Bernard  Shaw. 

VEX  NOT  "THE  POET" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Won't  some  one  please  bring  my  hus- 
band down  to  earth?  The  man  writes 
verses,  thinks  verses,  dreams  verses— 
prowded  he  has  his  meals  regular  He 
does  a  sonnet  and  then  plants  the  wis- 
taria up>side  down;  he  writes  an  ode  to 
the  garbage  can  and  forgets  to  mend  It- 
he  dedicates  a  poem  to  his  5-year-oId 
daughter,  and  then  leaves  her  new  shoes 
behind  at  the  grocer's. 

It  may  be  romantic  to  be  a  poet's 
wife,  but  kind  sir.  let  me  tell  you.  It's 


The  Common  Is  ugly.  Many  of  the  find  an  awlui  life.  I  may  not  be  much  at 
tree-n  are  gone,  and  the  grass  alway^  verse,  but  I  ran  cook  a  bit;  "ae.sthetlc  " 


Shows  bare  patches  from  being  trodde 
on.  The  Common  Is  so  much  used: 
'there  lies  Its  charm.  It  ha,'<  a  potent 
atmosphere  of  leisure.  A  few  foollslT 
persons  hurry  across  Its  paths,  but  mag- 
nificent Idlers  occupy  the  bemches.  With 
the  gesture  of  monarchs.  they  hurl  or 
drop  their  newspapers  from  them,  car- 
peting the  ground.  There  1.5  never  a 
day  so  cold  or  wind  so  bitter  but  som^ 
enthusiast  Is  coaxing  the  moth-eaten 
.squirrels  with  a  peanut,  or  standing 
amid  a  cloud  of  pigeons,  corn  in  hand. 

In  summer.  Its  pond  conUlns  endless 
combinations  of  beauty,  made  by  chil- 
dren and  water,  while  for  yards  around 
there    are    intimate  genre  scenes  of 
dressing    and   undressing,  eating  and 
ipsting.    Every  December  with  the  aid 
of  a  derrick,  a  ponderou"  nr^!'  'nn.^^'i 
bv  an  electric  star,  i,^  r:i 
bandstand.    Stacks  of  sn 
■jtiound  to  It.  Passers-by  waim  i,ic  pi'iR- 
'iTS'.    Gradually  the  clumsy  construr- 
lion    has  become  a  gigantic  tree,  an 
odornus    and   mystical    forerunner  of 
Ctii  isiinas. 
T"  c  Common  holds  out  Its  armsl 

JOAN  DICK, 

We  now  quote  from  the  Complete 
Works  of  Artemus  Ward;  from  his  let- 
ter written  In  Bo^n.  'The  Common. 
If  IS  here,  as  ushll;  and  the  low  cuss 
v.  ho  called  it  a  Wacant  Lot,  and  wanted 
tn  know  why  they  dld^nt  ornament  It 
with  sum  Bildins,  Is  an  onhappy  Out- 
ca.st  in  Naponslt." — Ed. 

Prof.  Jerry  Thomas  would  not  concoct 
his  Blue  Blazer  for  any  man  "until  the 
thermometer  registered  10  degraes  or 
lr.s.s  above  zero.  "  The  professor  first 
made  It  for  a  gigantic  miner  wh-  In- 
.'isted  on  being  "shaken  right  down  to 
the  gizzard."  Will  some  one  t*ll  us  the 
Ingredients  of  this  drink  for  heroes? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  all  the  automobiles  have 
been  inspected,  why  not  Inspect  the 
pedestrians? 

Why  not  examine  their  eyes  to  find 
whether  they  can  see  the  autos.  examine 
their  feet  to  find  whether  they  can  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  institute  a  simple 
Intelligence  test  to  find  whether  they 
know  an  automobile  when  they  see  one? 

No  pedestrian  worthy  of  the  name 
.should  object  to  wearing  an  attractive 
!ittle  tag  In  his  buttonhole  Indicating 
hat  he  can  see,  think  and  walk,  and 
10  pedestrian  should  be  allowed  on  the 
.streets  unless  he  can  do  these  things, 
especially  the  last.  W. 


don't  rhyme  with 


I  picture,  however,  were  carried  off~^y 
Leroy  Mason  as  the  thoroughly  delight- 

I  ful  Jorga.  He  brought  lightne.ss  and 
humor  to  the  part  and  made  the  ban- 
dit the  only  Credible  character  in  th. 
story,  ^  E.  L.  H. 

j    The   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra's 
(program  this  week  comprises  Martinu's 
•'La  Symphonle";  Copland's  Two  Pieces 
for  string  dirchestra;  Prokofleff's  'Violin 
Concerto  (Lea    Luboschutz,  violinist) , 
and  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony. 
I  The  pieces  by  Martinu  and  Copland 
j  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
[{Friday  afternoon. 

Martinu  is  known  here  by  his  orches- 
tral piece,  "Tumult,"  performed  last  sea- 
.son.    "La  Symphonle"  was  Inspired  by 
the  presentation  of  the  first  Czecho- 
slovaklan  flag  to  the  first  Czechoslova- 
kian  regiment  in  France  on  June  30 
1921.    Like  "Tumult,"  this  "symphony'' 
expresses  an  onward  rush,  music  of  the 
strenuous  endeavor,  and-  violent  com- 
;  motion  of  a  crowd.   Mr.  Copland's  Two 
1  Pieces  were  written  originally  for  strin' 
;  quartet.     The  orchestral  version  was 
made  last  summer  at  the  MacDowell 
Colony  In  Peterboro,  N.  H, 

It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  Schu- 
bert concerts  given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  that  Elena  Gerhardt 
was  first  proposed  as  the  singer,  but 
Miss  Gerhardt  was  on  ,the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  She  sang  recently  in  Lon- 
don.  While  a  reviewer  wrote  warmly  of 
her  Interpretations,  he  was  obliged  to 
Eod:    "What  that  still  wonderful  voice' 
n.ust  have  been  in  the  days  of  her  higl- 
est  perfection,  the  eager  young  lister 
of  today  can  only  guess  at,  or  take 
elder's    reminiscential    opinion  upo 
Tnat  the  singer  astonishes  now  by  tt 
way  difficulties  are  surmounted,  she 
tnat  these  difficulties  have  begun 
exist  for  her."   There  Ls  a  .gentle  a- 
letting  a   veteran  of  the  concert 
down  easily. 


.-■h» 
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Mli.r  and  the  iolli: 


One  of  the  real  causes  of  war  is  an 

■  exaggerated  and  per\'erted  patriotism. — 
I  Dean  Inge. 

1    The    Journalist    Is    always  working 
1 '   ■i.'it  time,  and  I  sometimes  think 
-  i?  '10  more  "  rnderful  achievement 


poetic,"  '  pathetic. 
Please  remit.' 

 1_  SfflS,  I 

LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 

, "Revenge" 

\,      rr^fn  plar    od-irt'd        Finis  For  trom 
'  "  -  ■■  The  Bear  T.mipr > 

•  ■   Rotwrt   Kuri  l  ■ 
Kdwiii  rarew<' 
lisIB  wiih  a  pro- 
Willi;  cattl ' 
Dohires  IVl  Rin  | 
.  Jamrii  Marqutv  i 
.  .  Sophia  Orliga 
. . .  Lrrny  Maenii 
...  Rita  C'arewf  I 
, . , , .  Jit.se  frrspo 

"   '•   . . . .  Pam  .^priPl  I 

,  Maria  Gnldpn 

Jnm  jp,„  cavin  j 

-uch  biting  and  clawing,  such  un- 

""d  passion  and  barbaric  hair-pulling  ' 
■     .seldom  been  crarn^med  Ifto  the 
l.-ifp  of  one  picture.    If  the  leading 
r  i-ractrrs  were  not  brandi.-hlng  larce 
■'  ■  ps  In  each  other's  fncrs  they  ".-ere 
Miarling    abnut    revenge    or    makinc  | 
themselves  generally  obnoxious.    Per-  i 
haps  all  these  histrionics  would  have 
been  more  credible  If  there  had  not 
hr-n  quite  .so  many  enthu.sia.stic  sub- 
tnlrs  to  remind  us  continually  how  very 
untamed   was  Ra.scha,   and  how  sh" 
longed  for  a  man  who  would  tame  her. 
or  who  at  least  would  not  be  polite 
and  obey  her  every  wish.   One  unhappy 
youth  who  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
toward  her  paid  for  it  hcavilyv  j 
The  story  of  "Revenge"  begins  wlthl 
Rascha's   general   dissatisfaction  with 
life.     She  and  her  father  are  bear- 
tamers,  but  as  soon  as  the  bears  are 
made  obedient    she   finds   them  dull. 
Presently  upon  the  scene  of  action  ap- 
pears Jorga,   a   bandit    liberally  en-' 
(lowed  with  a  sen.se  of  humor.    At  first ' 
he  plans  to  kill  Rascha's  father,  but 
he  compromises  by  cutting  off  Rascha's  1 
liair.     This  give.';  her  an  interest  in 
life,  namely,  a  lust  for  ;-evenge,  since 
it  was  held  to  be  a  terrible  disgrace 
t  lor  a  girl  to  have  her  hair  cut  off.  She 
I  hunts  abroad  all  night  for  the  offend- 
I  ing  brigand,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
I  .spent  the  night  in  her  bed.  Shortly 
I  after,  he  returns,  makes  violent/  love  to 
her,  and  ends  by  carrying  her  off  to 
his   cave   in   the   hills.     Here   she  i.s 
I  forced  to  w'ork  for  him  and  his  follow- 
ers in  order  that  she  may  become  prop- 
el ly  meek.    Jorga  prefers  taming  ■R'ild 
cats   to   taming   bears.     At  last  her 
chance  to  kill  him  comes,  but  it  would 
!  never  do  to  end  such  a  story  in  tragedy., 
'I  so  she  succumbs,  not  unexpectedly,  to 
]  love. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  made  a  handsome 
and  fiery  Rascha,  even  though  she  was 
I  incUned  to  overemphasize  her  untame- 
.■^blenr        The  acting  honors  of  the 


Grace  Cronln  will  play  the  piano  In 
Jordan  haU  tonight.  Her  program  in- 
cludes Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  In  r 
^rp  niajo}-;  Schumann's  Sonata  In  G 

^'"^rih  <^^°P*"-  Pisces 

bv  Brahms,  Juon,  Porter,  Palmgren  Q 
Paure  and  Rubinstein. 
^  Miss  Cronln  played  here  as  a  "child 
jconder   some  seasons  ago. 

"Out  of  the  Sea,"  by  Don  Marquis, 
was  performed  In  London  a  few       '  - 
ago.    Mr.  James  Agate  revlewe. 
p3ay  In  an  amusing  manner,  so  am 
that  his  article  is  worth  reprinting 
I  Mr.  Marquis  has  a  lively  sense  of 
Imor,  It  is  possible  that  he  apprecli 
Uie  critic  s  cxpre-ssion  of  opinion. 

"The  proper  thing  to  do  with  this  ptl 
is  to  turn  it  into  an  opera.    With  si/d, 
able  noises,  peewit  wailings  and  the  gf,v,  <' 
eral  atmosphere  of  wet  blankets  fli 
ping  m  the  wind  It  would  probably  do  , 

■M,^r,V^  be  appropriate  and  I  suggest- 
Migraine.  Princess  of  Brittany.' 

Isobel  was  one  of  those  Celtic  gumphs 
natlonT*o^f'"T'  *1f4''^>'  the  rercar! 
anrf  .^t  °^  H*""'  Prancesca,  Melisande 

kidne  v  '  «  °^  ^""i  ^'^^  ^"'J  melancholy 
kidi^ey.  Her  husband,  Mark— note  the 
artfulness  of  this  name-was  a  bearded 
ruffian  in  age  half-way  between  the  two 
Tf  ffi'^M^t  I"  «PP««"nce  smack  ° 
Of  both.  Mark  boasted  bravely  to  Isobel 
hL^  ^w"^   peopled  Cornwall  w^thZs 

wt,.  lf\,        Peggottys  nor  King  Marie 
would  have  made.   Anyhow  Isobfl  didn 
propose  to  stand  for  It,  and  asked  an 
to^do"^  "^T'         ^'^^t  he  proposed  : 
Dlav  her  hi*;      r       ■'^''^        P™P°S^d  to  I 
play  her  bits  of  'Tristan'  on  the  oianc 

U^Lr'^l^'  ^"^^^         back    o  Coney  ' 
JlnS  said^'h.'"'"^'''"'*'   '^'^^n  the  hus- 
un  in  f  io  ^  ^^f  to  shut  Isobel  ! 

I  5o  She  cf^K         -'he  bore  him  a  child.  ' 
I  f° /he  stabbed  him  with  a  hatpin.  And 
o^rfr'*K°'.P'¥t.  asked  what  he  proposed  ' 
to  do  about  that,  shrugged  his  shoulders  1 
Whereupon  Isobel,  telling  the  poet  that 
was"'?h^r1,"?'  ^"'^  the'wavlsXt  sh 
Into  the       V^""'  properly  Jumped 

I  cnH-  V^i'  the  remotest  point  of 

Lands  End.    I  forgot  to  ,sav  that  the 
'  ''"ThP^V'^'  tragedietta  was  Cornwall 
wi,;»  .'^  '^'^         ^  P'^"0.  as  recorded.  ' 

aTid  (he  nr^^'^l.,'"^'  «•  full  orchestra  U 
and  (he  whole  Wagnerian  aoDaratus  ■ 

T^TrLr'^'T'. ''''''  *°  '^onZme.  : 
The  cast  including  Messieurs  Allan  1 1' 
^rrS'  Gielgud.  Henry  Oscar,  Elio"  I 
Makeham  and  Mesdames  Clare  Gree  N 
and  Maud  Risdon,  took  Its  job  with  ex- 
treme  solemnity.  Candor  comnels  mei- 
t^.^«y  that  I  missed  the  beginning^?!  ■ 
tlhs  play.  But  I  am  afraid  thit  If  I  had  ' 
Ukc"dW«?"^^''^^^^-'^hat,^ 


■The  N.  B.  Conservatory  orchestra, 
Wallace  Goodrich  conductor,  will  give  a 


2(3 


i^nKee  methods  of  nusHrng.  P-eo"- 
aic  puzzled,  then  unhappy,  anti  finally 
tbelUous. 


Mr.  Gold  has  shown  in  his 


THE  r  LONZALEY  QCARIET 

Last   night   ths  Flonzaley 


concert  in  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night: 
Dvorak,  Overture,  "In  der  Natur";  Ber-  1 
lioz,  A  Ball  from  the  "Fantastic"  sym- 
phony: Bach,  aria,  "Sleep,  Beloved,"  | 
Trom  the  Christmas  Oratorio  (Gladys 
Miller);  Chadwick,  Scherzo  from  the 
Symphony  in  B  flat  major;  MacDowell,  \ 
Suite  op.'  42;  Saint-Saens,  Allegro  Ap- 
passionato, op.  10,  for  piano  (William 
Doein  and  orchestra;  Thomas,  Overture 
to  "Mignon." 

When  American  plays  are  produced  in 
London,  a  glossary  of  our  slang  terms  Is 
sometimes  printed  on  t;he  program.  "Sign 
of  the  Leopard,"  brought  over  here  lor 
performance  in  New  York  this  week, 
contains  words  and  phrases  that  mysti- 
fied the  London  audience  the  first  night, 
so  a  glossary  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
those  unacquainted  with  the  lower  world. 

Bashing— Beating.  But  "bashing"  is 
a  good  old  orthodox  dictionary  word. 

A  busy — A  policeman. 

To  be  busy — To  be  inquisitive.  Not 
unknown  in  this  country. 

A  cosh— A  piece  of  lead  pipe,  a'sually 
filled,  used  as  a  billy.  To  cosh— to 
strike. 

A  lag— An  ex-convict. 

Life  preserver — A  lead-filled  leather 
bag  used  as  a  weapon.  Not  a  new  term. 

Slush— Counterfeit  money.  Snide— 
Counterfeit  money. 

To  squeak— To  betray. 

A  toff — A  swell,  one  who  puts  on  the 
"ritz."  A  type — A  cur,  a  rascal. 

A  bill  (newspaper  term)  is  a  printed 
paper  about  the  size  of  our  window 
'  card  which  is  pasted  on  the  newspaper 
delivery  wagons  to  advertise  the  latest 
news  event.  Yes.  and  squash  is  a  kind 
of  gourd  that  often  is  served  as  squash 
pie 

In  the  thieves'  .slang  of  New  York  in 
the  late  fifties,  a  life  preserver  was 
a  slung-shot;  to  squeak  was  to  Inform; 
snide-stuff  was  bad  money;  a  lag  was  a 
convicted  felon. 

The  Mt.  Holyoke  College  Carol  Choir, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hammond,  conductor,  will 
give  a  concert  In  Jordan  Hall  next 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  program  com- 
prises an  intvesting  variety  of  Christ- 
mas carols  from  the  14th  century  to  the 
present  time;  carols  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  Bohemia,  Russia,  Poland  and 
Austria.  Seven  of  them  are  new  to  this 
country;  four  others  were  not  on  last 
year's  program.  Dr.  Hammond  will  play 
pieces  by  Bach,  Gaul,  Ravel. 

"Carol  singing  has  been  for  many 
years  the  dominant  expression  of  the 
Christmas  season  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. The  choir  has  given  a  service  of 
carols  at  Sunday  vesper  time  and  groups 
of  girls  have  awakened  the  sleeping 
households  with  carols  on  the  morning 
of  the  beginning  of  the  holiday  vaca 
tlon.  Several  years  ago  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
girls  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond joined  with  the  choirs  of  two 
jshurches  in  Holyoke  and  Springfield 
and  gave  one  concert  in  each  place. 
This  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  the 
alumna«>  petitioned  Dr.  Hammond  to 
bring  his  glee  club  to  other  cities." 

BRATTLE  HALL 

"Fiesta" 

A  pl»v  in  three  arti>  and  five  scenes  li.v 
Michafl  Gald.    The  east: 
T'piim  .  .  M.  rte  .T.  Mandule.T,  '•'') 

Paiirho"   J-   L-   Cordova,  .^^i 

l>?,h,V   Gerald    Harrinston.  '.fo 

iafac la  '  '  '   Gretehen  Blair 

•|<a?o        Charles  Leatl.erbee, 

Tomas.  .Harol  Meyer.  ,M 

I.  iiai  io   M.    r.   Smith.  t- 

\"urelia'....^  .'..M.  F.  Li>\vcnsteui.  :rJ 

Mii^fiel   v.........  Clark  Winter.    :  i 

Ni.ho    '       ..      .        ..  F.  A.  PUkard.  'I'll 

",„•  Sall.v  Sherburne 

 Doroth.v  Goodnrh 

1)011  Feline  Robert  Wallsleiii, 

Dona  U.isa  „■  .  P'^>V"»  ,^'f 

Don  Romero   '  •     -  ^"1'  ■?! 

r ii-jft-iliine   Alice  tonri 

r,!He  r^I.e.  ;.   Harold ^Adam|««.. 

Mary  Cra'ndoii 

.  ■   .-Paul  Davis.  'Mt 

'   H.  C.  Friend.  ':n 

 Gloria  BraKi.'iolli 

  Helen  V.alshaw 

  .   Franees  Meyn 

Once  a«ain  the  Harvard  Drama fcic 
Club,  scorning  wcll-troddrj%  ways,  has 
rtislvd  into  the  unknown  with  resuit.- 
that  are  greatlv  to  lU  credit.  Michael 
Gold's  "Fiesta,"  never  before  produced 
on  any  stage,  though  it  barely  mi.ssed 
being  presented  last  year  in  New  Yorl: 
by  the  new  playwrights,  is  ah  attempt 
to  show  us  conditions  in  Mexico  as  they 
really  are,  not  as  we  are  shown  them 
in  romantic  plays  and  moving  pictures 
The  peons,  an  easy-going,  pleasure-lov- 
ing, childish'and  generally  shiftless  lot, 
work  happily  for  the  land  owners,  to 
-t^om  they  always  owe  money,  provided 
rtv  drives  them  to  it  or  tries  to 
them  or  keep  them  away  from 
■Everything  that  happens  is  an 
"le  kind  of  celebration  and 
^turally.   results  iti  less 
If,  tio\ve\i  r,  the  mas- 
';uu.s  ruid  tries'to 
»ni  introduce 


quartet 
Jordan  Hall: 


;  play  what  happens  when  the-old  happy-  i  pj^yed  this  prcgrara 
t  Eo-lucky  regime  is  interrupted.  The  goon    Quartet  in  A  major,  Op.  18,  Beethoven 

i         .         .  .    nw'i-.r      futile        Mt/M-CA     \    ^  — 


intentions  prove  utterly  futile,  worse 
than  that  nearly  cause  tragedy,  and  at 
last  prove  apparently  that  the  upright- 
man  is  a  fool  and  his  libertine  brother 
the  wiser  of  the  two.  ■  ,  » 

The  play  begins  with  the  return  oi 
Don  Romero  to  his  home  after  one  of 
Murico's  numerous  revolutions  is  fin- 
ished   He  has  been  wounded  but  worse 
than  that  he  is  full  of  new  and  revo- 
lutionary ideas.    He  wants  to  make  the 
peons  work  instead  of  drink  and  edu- 
cate them  to  become  owners  of  the 
land  on  which  they  are  new  merely  la- 
borers   De  Felipe,  his  yo\inger  brother, 
an  attractive  and  popular  gentleman,  is 
not  in  favor  of  introducing  Tolstoi  and 
his  principles  to  a  race  that  coiild  not 
understand   and  certainly  would  not 
want  them,  but  not  being  in  authority 
he  assents  mockingly  to  his  elders  sug- 
gestions.   With  Romero  comes  a  young 
peon  girl,  Guadalupe,  daughtex  of  ono 
of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  wishes  to  teae 
and  to  make  a  leader  of  her  pMplf. 
Mexican  Joan  of  Arc.    She  is  kept-l 


Juan . 

Maria  

Amador.  . . . 
(Jiucia ..... 
farniencita. 
(irr^roria.  .  . 


the  house,  forbidden  to  work  and  mad 
to  study.  Restless  and  dissatisfied  wit' 
this  strarge  life  she  finally  breaks  awayl 
and  with  the  connivance  of  Ramero's 
mother.  Dona  Luisa,  goes  to  the  fiesta, 
which  she  and  all  the.  ranch  workers 
had  been  forbidden  to  attend  on  pain 
of  dismis-sal.  There  meets  Chato.  a 
pleasant  rather  simple  minded  peon 
with  whim  .she  is  in  love  also  Don  Fe- 
lipe. The  latter  carries  her  up  to  thei 
mountain  top  and  w^hen  Don  Ramero 
finds  out  What  has  happened  his  rage 
is  terrible.  Finding  her  with  Chato  who| 
had  come  upon  her  quite  by  accident,, 
he  orders  them  both  taken  home  in  dis- 
grace, and  then  goes  off  to  get  drunk. 
Returning  to  the  ranch  mad  with  drink 
and  broken  illu.sio"s  he  ordsrs  the  psir. 
flogged,  calling  them  unmentionable 
names.  Don  Felipe  arriving  in  time 
tells  the  truth  and  Ramero  tries  to 
shoot  him  but  misses.  Sobered  by  the 
realization  that  he  had  tried  to  kill 
his  brother,  he  .sees  that  all  his  hopes 
and  plans  are '  for  nothing,  that  the 
peons  do -not  want  to  be  helped,  and 
that  he  is  a  failure.  Tragic  and  utter 
futility. 

The  acting  last  night  grew  better  as 
the  plav  progressed.  Miss  Alice  Cobb 
was  to  the  very  life  the  ignorant,  af- 
fectionate and  pathetic  Guadelupe:  Mr. 
Wallstein  made  Don  Felipe  most  likable 
and  shamele.ssly  amusing.  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  difficult  part  of  Ramero  began  stiffly 
but  developed  his  part  into  a  moving 
and  powerful  characterization,  Miss^ 
Stevenson  was  a  lovely  Dona  Luisa.  Th* 
settings  were  beautiful,  the  dancing  of) 
Miss  Gloria  Braggiotti  a  rare  treat,  thrt 
crowds  excellent  and  spirited,  in  shorij 
a  most  enjoyable  and  stimulating  play 
E.  L.  H. 


i  Quartet  in  D  major.  Op.  1,  GlaZounow; 
Quartet  in  G  major.  Op.  Ifil,  Schubaifc 
The  audience,  of  excellent  size,  rom 
to  their  feet  at  the  piayers'  entrance. 
For  last  night's  concert  marks  -the  be- 
ginning of  the  Flonzaley  quartet's  fare-, 
well  season.  Twenty-five  years  ahis  or- 
ganization has  served  the  putdic.  By 
their  noble  service  they  have  richly 
earned  the  right  to  rest.  Much  to  be 
wished,  none  the  less,  it  is.  tiiat  they 
did  not  feel  yet  the  need  of  rest.  They 
fill  an  honored  place. 

To  Beethoven,  last  night,  Mr.  Bettl 
,chose  to  apply  the  empiiasis  that  pro- 
ceeds from  understatement. 

From  his  fragile,  chrystallini  tone,  a 
blind  listener  might  have  gue.ssed  he 
had  in  his  hand  a  violin  bjpwn  in 
Venetian  glass,  cold,  pallidly  pure,  and 
exquisite.  His  companions,  of  course, 
very  properly  followed  their  leader. 

A  periormancp  resulted  of  the  rarest 
delicacv.  Part,  oalanced,  part-  to  the 
point  of  perfectien;  like  intrirate  ma- 
chinery in'  fine  running  order  measure 
slipped  into  measure,  with  never  a  creak 
or  jolt;  accents  fell  justly,  wiih  accu- 
racy. The  choice,  too,  of  pace  fault- 
less. 

Of  those  oddly  placed  staccatos,  to  bs 
sure,  that  add  piquancy  to  a  melody's 
beauty,  Mr.  Betti  preferred  to  make 
little.  He  took  faint  pleasure,  further- 
more, in  those  generous  wide  -ihtervala 
of  Beethoven's  which  give  some  mu- 
sicians 3v  feeling  of  solid  satisfaction 
equal  to  mat  when,  after  tossing  in  a 
giddy  boat,  one  sets  foot  on  flim,  dry 
land.  He  rejoiced  not  in  the  flburish  a 
long  arpeggio  lends,  when  dashingly 
played,  ^c  matter  for  that;  Mi-  Betti 
and  his  companions  gave  what  they 
set  out  to  give— purity  of  stjMe  and 


in 
^o 


erimen:: 
land  digressions. 
wards  the   end  a 
mi^ht  the  most  eas. 

Mr.  Copland's  Two  Pieces  were 
.vritten  for  a  string  quartet :  the  sec  -  - 
a  Rondino,  in  1923;  the  first,  a 
movement  was   completed   last  A 
Of  the  two,  the  Rondino  is  the  :r. 
effective,  the  more  interesting  in  us 
hew  form.    The  slow  movement  begins 
a  promising  manner,  but  it  is  not 
firmly  knit,  so  expressive  in  senti- 
nent.     As  the  music  is  plavlng  one 
5  tempted  to  say  that  Mr.  Copland's 
oy  is  that  of  The  Miller  in  the  song: 
'•To  Wonder."  The  pieces,  however,  are 
more  musical  than  his  piano  concerto 
I  and  organ  symphony,  which  have  been 
(performed  here.    It  is  a  fair  question 
'  to  ask  w'hether  this  composer  is  not 
more  fortunate  in  the  smaller  forms. 
]  No  one.  hearing  the  Two  Pieces,  could 
again  consider  him  as  anti-Christ  in 
music,  or  a  musical  bolshevik  of  dark 
and  sinister  deeds. 

Prokofieff's  violin  concerto  was  first 
played  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Burgin 
three  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  con- 
certo well  bears  closer  acquaintance  bv 
tht  brilliance  of  the  taxing  solo  part 
and  by  the  charmingly  original  instru- 
\  mentation  of  many  pages.  Yesterday 
'Miss  Luboshutz.  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Curtis  music  school  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  leader  of  the  Curtis  string 
quartet,  was  the  soloist.  Her  perform- 
ance was  spirited,  intelligent,  excellent. 
ProkofiefT  does  not  favor  the  soloist  with 
sweet  romanzas  or  the  opportunity  to 
display  emotional  feehng  to  any  notice- 
able extent.  He  seems  to  have  en- 
trusted his  sensuous  measures  to  the 
orchestra.  And  so  the  concerto  is  far 
from  the  traditional  idea  of  a  command- 
ing violin  and  an  obsequious  accompani- 
ment. It  might  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  concerto  without  the  solo  viohn. 
but  as  it  stands  the  work  is  highly 
original,    pleasingly    fantastic.  Miss 


fineness.  _  '*>,„.   .hnTrofi !  Luboshutz  was  heartily  applauded— and 

Still   finely   disposed,   ^^ej.  r;-showea  ^j^^^^^ 
pcant  .sympath,v  with  the  Slavic Jr  a  its  |  Kous,sevitzkys  sane  and  at  the 


of  Glazoimow  in  ^-l^*^  P"'^^„^^°^,^       sam^' time  poetic,  reading  of  the  "Pa 
like  many  of  his  composing  corftpatnot-s.)  ^^.^j, 
■wearied  of  nationali.sm.  "The  Russian 

peasant  with  his  y«lka-infiam^  raeP,  entrance  of  the  cuckoo-though  the 
of  whom  our  most  famous  crjtlc  wjote  ^^^^  ^.^^      unpleasing  to  the 

married  ear — because  the"  great  Bee- 
thoven introduced  it. 


symphony  is  known.  No  doubt 
of  the  ultra-conservatives  allow 


many  years  ago,  was  not  peimmcu  t^j 
show  his  face  last  nig^ii.   More' ionvern 

tional    Ru.ssians  *"'Len|^^    The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 

appeared  in.stead.  more  |ent«er        prograhi  of  the  concerts  next  week 

To    the   slow    move^menl,    delightruuj  mio^,:  Bach.  Brandenburg 

played,  they  did  no  "arm  ,J  Concerto.  No.  4.    Satic-Debussv,  -Gvin- 

Butthe  Flon..aley  quartet  did  not  s^  Rapsodie  E-spagiiote, 

,t  so.   Let  u.s  be  giateful  *°r^*f^^'.p'*_  Block.  "America"  (first  perfonrancej. 
night,  they  cared  to  gue.   The  »^aiFnc< 
applauded  enthusiastically.  R- 


/ 


/ 


PLYMOtiTH  THK ATKE 

Ruth  Draper  entertained  la.st  evenl 
ing  with  original  monologues  at  i- 
Plymouth   Theatre.     Several  nui 
werfe  Included  which  have  not  r 
ously  been  presented  this  .season  in 
ton.    Her  program^w'as  as  follows 
Italian  Les.son";  '"Three  Generatioi. 
a  Court  of  Dpmestic  Relations":  a  grou 
of  three  sketches  entitled,  "Doctors 
-"Debutantes,"  and  "In  a  Railroad  Sta 
tion';  and  "In  a  Church  in  Italy."  Fror 
the  moment  when  she  comfortably  nr 
ri.nged  herself  in  her  boudoir  with  he: 
imaginary  Italian  tutor  by  her  sid- 
until  she  knelt  at -her  devotions  befor 
a  visionary  statue  in  the  old  Italia 
church.  Miss  Draper  held  her  listene 
enthralled. 

What  an  art  is  that  which  can  trans 
form  a  slender,  dark-eyed  figure  int 
an  over-busy  society  matron,  a  tooth 
less  old  Hebrew-  grandmother,  n  self 
conscious  debutante,  an  uncouth  but 
kind-hearted  waitress  at  a  railroad  sta 
tion  or  an  artist  sketching  in  a  church 
with  only  the  aid  of  a  shawl  or  a 
sweater  or  some  other  bit  of  incon.se- 
qucntial  attire!    Miss  Draper's  picture 
of  the  hostess  in  a  restaurant,  with  her 
three  guests,  all  of  whom  were  "diet- 
ing,"   and    their    irresponsible  gossip 
about  the  ailments  of  their  acquaint- 
ances was  supremely  delicious. 

So  likewise  was  her  imitation  of  the 
girl  just  out  in  ."iociety.  revealing  her 
inmost  and   very   disconnected  philo- 
.sophizing   to  .  the   man   who  "simply 
understands."    Her    greatest  dramatic 
heights  were  reached  last  evening  in 
her  picturing  of  the  draughty  railroad 
station  on  a  western  plain,  with  the 
hungry  engineers  and  brakemen  dash-/ 
ing  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  ".sinker 
or  a  word  with   the  breezy  waitres 
Around  that  station  was  the  glitter  ( 
crisp  snow.    All  the  tense  tragedy  of 
sudden  wreck  enveloped  it.  A  processii 
of  weak  and  fainting  victims  stagger 
acro.ss  its  ha-stily  swept  floor.   And  wi 
her,  the  onlookers  breathlessly  await 
news  of  her  "Jerry. "  No  one  more  de- 
lightful than  Miss  Draper  has  been 
heard  In  Boston  for  a  long  time. 

'  "  F.  A.  B. 


Symphony  Concert 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  ninth  concert  oi 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Koussevitzkv.  conductor,  given  in  Sym- 
phony hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  was  as 
follows:    Martinu.    "La    Symphonic  : 
pland.    Two   pieces   for  string  or- 
-;tra   Prokofleff,  Concerto  for  violin 
(1   oichcstrr.:    Beetnoven.  'Pastoral" 
r.phonv.   Lea  Luboshutz  was  the  solo 
linist."  The  pieces  by  Martinu  and 
I  1  pland  were  performed  lor  the  first 

""Even  if  the  hearer  had  not  been  in- 
formed that  Martinu  s  "Symphonie"  wa.< 
composed  in  remembrance  of  the  prc- 
.sentation  of  the  first  Czekoslovakian 
flag  to  the  first  regiment  of  that  countr% 
at  Darnev,  France,  in  June,  1918— "the 
first  grand  solemn  act  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Czechoslovakia  ■— he  would 
have  b?en  aware  at  the  beginning  o! 
the  performance  that  there  was  mili- 
tary, patriotic  jubilation.    Here  is  no 

•  symphony  "  in  the  present  meaning  ol 
the  word.    In  years  gone  by  an  over 
ture.  a  prelude  or  postlude  to  a  sonf 
or  chorus,  a  bit  of  incidental  music  t^ 
a  plav.  was  called  a  symphony.  Om 
may.  if  one  pleases,  speak  of  Martinu  s 
composition  as  a  symphony  in  three 
movements  without  pause,  but  the  com 
poser  prefers  to  speak  of  it  as  'a  graJid 
march  with  a  melodic  contrast.^'  Thus 
section  of  contrast— Is  it  based  on  some 
folk  .song,  or  written  in  folk  song  spirit  _ 
Is  it  a  reminder  of  past  oppression  and 
suffering?    It  is  in  an  elegaic  mood.- 
beautiful,   and   treated   with   an  im- 
pressive simplicity.     .Vs  in  Martinus 

•  La  Begarre"  ('•Tumult'  )  there  is  in 
the  first  and  the  closing  sections  the 
rhythmic  urge  and  frenzy  peculiar  to 
this  man  of  talent.  The  whole  im- 
pression made  by  "La  Symphonie  is, 

needed  contrasting  measures 


Mr.  Newman  Takes  ^nplanl 
And  Scotland  as  Subject 


Mr.  E.  M.  Newman  grave  the  la5t|t:( 

Traveltalk  of  his  20th  sea-son  last  even 
ing  in  Symphony  Hall.  His  subject  was 
■  England  and  Scotland. "  Of  course,  it 
was  impossible,  as  he  said,  to  cover  thelt» 
whole  of  this  ground,  to  visit  every  city, 
beautiful  natural  scene  and  place  of  his- 
torical Interest.  The  audience,  which 
was  a  very  large  one.  was  taken  to 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  spots,  from  the 
southeastern  and  southwestern  corners 
of  England  to  Sklbo.  far  north  in  the 
rugged  Highlands.  Kamsgate  and  Mar- 
gate with  their  crowds  were  in  contrast 
with  the  Cornish  coast.  A  few  cathe 
drais  wer*  shown,  as  Canterbury  and 
Gloucester.  Then  there  were  the  places 
which  every  good  American  feels  it  his 
duty  to  seev  Stratford-on-Avon.  War- 
wick castle.  Stoke  Poges  with  Its  famous 
church,  graveyard  and  ancient  vew; 
Chester  with  the  double  arcade.  "Less 
familiar  views  w-ere  those  of  William 
Penn's  home  and  the  Quakers'  meeting- 
house: Sulgrave  manor,  the  ancestral 
home  of  George  Washington. 

More  interesting  to  some  were  the 
pictures  of  the  fox  hunt,  the  chase  after 
the  otter,  the  hunt  of  the  stag.  This 
last  picture  recalled  the  fact  that  only 
recently  some  large  land-owners  in 
England  have  forbidden  the  himting  of 
the  stag  over  their  land,  protesting 
against  the  cruelty  in  allowing  the  stac 
to  stand  at  bay  before  he  is  disposed  of. 
There  were  charming  view-s  of  the  Enc- 
lish  lakes  rich  in  a.s.sc>ciation  with  poets. 
In  Scotland.  Mr.  Newman  paid  due  at- 
tention to  Robert  Burns,  showing,  with 
views,  the  bridge  where  Tarn 
Shanter  cro.ssed  just  in  time.  The 
great  golf  links  were  of  interest  to 
many  in  the  audience,    while  others 


w^ith  the  neeaea  conunsuiiK  ;  (other 

excepted,  the  expression  of  «  JU""*"    o  shs 
crowd,  delirious  in  their  joy.  discordant 
at  times  in  the  shouting  to  the  heavens. 

.iL\V^p"o^prr\^^"=tror^^^^^^^  c«ttle  that  fitted  the 

-et^^^re.tnVtrkTess^^tirin  S,  , ^^'^1  X^^^ 
but  Martinu  succeeds  .  in  maintammK  ' '^l^^'-X'of"  gr"  at  and 

certair  The  choice  of  subjec- 

j<>l\|  raphy,  and    he  illuminating  comment 
"  of  the  lecturer,  the  result  of  the  un- 
usual advantages  and  (  

has  enjoyed,  has  been 
and  the  instruction  of  i- 
•  d  admirers  in  this  city. 
The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated  to- 
-iit,  p.  H. 


the   excitement,   the  hysteria 
joicing     Unlike  the  music  of 
contemporary     composers  who 
ehicflv  on  rhythm,  there  is  In  "La  Sym 
Dhonie,^'  the  carrying  out  of  a  set  pur 
pose-    if   rhvthmic    patterns   are  re 
peatcd  and  repeated,  it  is  as  if  th 
exulting  people  onlv  grew  mo- 
more  exalted  at  the  tliought  of 
and  freedom.     There  is  »  re 
.solidity  to  this  mu-sK-.  not  fritter^'  aw.i.\ 


TWO  LIGHTS 

(For  Ai  the  'World  Wan) 

Two  lights  that  speed  the  out -bound 

ship 

As  she  turns  toward  the  unknown  eea; 
One  light  of  the  earth,  In  the  light- 
house tower, 
Flashes!  Flashes!  danger  criss — 
For  treacherous  rocks  of  the  reef  below 
Lie  hidden  from  human  eyes. 
Oh,  fitful  forboding  light  of  earth. 
So  needs  must  thy  message  be, 
For  life  Is  a  perilous  voyage,  sailed 
From  a  roclc-rimmed  coast  to  a  storm- 
swept  sea — 

Where  is  the  harbor, 

Where  the  calm. 

For  the  traveller  like  to  me? 

One  light  of  the  heavens,  the  evening 

-  star. 
Serenely  glows: 
"I  am:  you  are: 

Endure;  believe —  \ 
Nothing  is  lost  in  the  mighty  plan. 
Nor  light  of  the  star,  nor  eflort  of  man 
What  need  of  the  harbor  but  for  the 
sea. 

But  for  the  storm,  what  Joy  In  the 
calm?" — 

Thou  ardent  star,  I  will  sail  by  thee, 
When  faith  leads  on,  the  course  lies 
free — 


chaise^.  Sermon    on'  ^Babes  Duo  foTl 
Eternal' Torment."   Rev.  Titcomb  Potts. 
Several  old  dames  had  hysterics — chil-  I 
dren  shrieked.    These  forceful  admoni- 
tions verily  are  buttresses  of  righteous- 
ness.    The  choir  gang  sweetly  "Smite 
with  tiie  Reeking  Sword."  | 
Sept.  14 — Rode  with  the  Twickenham  ^ 
Hounds.     Came  a  cropper  in  a  ditch. 
Widow  Cresswell  laughed  boisterously. 
Drat  all  women. 

I  Sept.  17— Burned  a  pan  of  feathers 
against  the  plague.  Played  at  skittles 
in,  '■he  back  yard  of  the  Cat  and  Mouse, 
then  drank  many  tankards  of  ale  till 
midnight.  Head  throbbing  and  crack- 
i  ing  upon  waking  at  dawn.  Oh,  death 
where  is  thy  sting? 

Sept.   24— Danced    the    minuet  at 
Squire  Haughton's  ball.    Wife  looked 
on.    Stepped  heavily  on  Widow  Cress- 
well's  toe  several  times.  She  upbraided  , 
me    bitterly.      Thereafter  she   flirted ' 
openly  with  Ensign  Parrer  of  the  frigate  I 
Bluebottle.     A  forward  beardless  boy.  | 
To   bed   with   strained   knees.  Wife 
scolded  till  3  A.  M.  by  the  night-watch's  : 
bell. 

Sept.  29— Am  forbid  to  notice  the! 

j  widow.    Truly  life  is  short  and  full  of  I 
trouble.    Bought  flounced  cap  for  bet-  ' 
ter  half.    Am  forgiven.    We  are  to  at- 
tend the  Grenadier.";'  ball.    Sing  blithe- 
ly, ye  little  feathered  birds,  the  widow 

I  will  be  there. 

i  JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 
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The  Pilot  knows 
Where  the  voyage  ends 
For  the  traveller,  like  to  me! 

AGNES  WELCH. 

When  the  screen  play,  "With  the  Aid 
of  a  Rogue,"  was  produced  by  unem- 
ployed miners  in  London  at  the  end  cf 
la,st  month,  a  quartet  of  miners  sang 
before  each  presentation  of  the  film 
"Down  in  a  Coal  Mine,"  arranged  for 
male  voices.  We  still  hear  Tony  Pastor 
singing  that  good  old  tune,  swinging  hus 
glossy  stovepipe  hat  and  urging  the  gal- 
lery to  be  a  chorus. 

Young  Englishwomen  are  going  to 
Vfrica  in  search  of  King  Solomon's 
lines.  Deep  -  thinking  commentators 
lave  thought  that  these  mines  were  in 
i'eru,  where  the  bark  comes  from. 

BLUE-BLAZER 
We  asked  if  some  member  of  the 
|Antt-Saloon  League  would  tell  us  how  a 
blue-blazer"  is  concocted.   We  are  glad 
to  know  that  "A.  B.  D."  and  Mr.  B.  F. 
White,  Jr.,  each  possesses  a  copy  of 
Prof.     Jerry    Thomas's     "Bar  -  Room 
Guide"   or    "Bar- Tender's   Guide,  or, 
The  Bon  Vivant's  Companion,  or  How 
to  Mix  Drinks."    The  first  edition  was 
published  in  1862.    A  new  edition  ap- 
pf-ared  recently  with  illustrations  taken 
trom  newspapers  issued  between  1860 
and  1880.    One  of  the  pictures  shows 
Scoundrels  Plying  an  Innocent  Maiden 
with  Liquor  in  1870." 

No  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without  this  work,  an  invaluable  one  in 
these  sad,  cruel  prohibition  days. 

Mr.  B.  P.  White,  Jr.,  and  "A.  B.  D." 
both  quote  from  Prof.  Jerry  Thomas: 
"(Use  two  silver-plated  mugs.) 
"Take  one  small  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar  dissolved  in  one  wine 
glass  of  boiling  water. 
"One  wine  glass  of  Scotch  whiskey. 
"Put  the  whiskey  and  the  boiling 
water  in  one  mug,  ignite  the  liquid  with 
fire,  and  while  blazing  mix  both  Ingre- 
dents  by  pouring  them  four  or  five 
times  from  one  mug  to  the  other.  If 
well  done  this  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  continued  stream  of  liquid  fire. 

"Serve  in  a  small  bar  glass  with  a 
piece  of  twisted  lemon  peel. 

"The  novice  in  mixing  this  beverage 
should  be  careful  not  to  scald  himself. 
To  become  proficient  in  throwing  the  j 
liquid  from  one  mug  to  the  other  it  will 
be  necessary  to  practise  for  some  time 
with  cold  water." 

"A.  B.  D.  "  adds:  "The  directions  omit  i 
to  sUte  whether  this  very  'Hot  Scotch'  I 
is  thrown  into  the  cold  iiero  before  or 
after  the  flames  are  extinguished.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  find  the  directions  '< 
of  academic  interest,  e.  g.:  the  technique 
and  the  professor's  kindly  advice  to  the 
'novice.' " 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  lady  got  a  divorce  in  Chicago  be- 
cause Friend  Husband  dropped  ashes  on 
the  rugs.  I'll  bet  before  they  were  mar- 
ried she  used  to  coo  at  him.  "Oh,  never 
mind  about  dropping  ashes  on  the  rugs. 
Why,  it's  good  for  them."       R.  H.  L. 

PEP'S  DIARY 

(For  As  ilie  World  Waes) 

Sept.  1,  1661— Up  betimes  and  brewed 
the  winter's  beer.  Mixed  a  pot  of  goose- 
grease  for  rheum. 

Sept.  3 — Sewed  horn  buttons  on  great 
coat — an  irksome  task,  punctured 
thumb.  GadKooks  what  are  wives  for' 
Helpmeets?  'Tis  hokum.  Mine  away 
to  the  playhouse,  i 

Sept.  5 — Arose  before  sun-up.  Brushed 
my  purple  coat  an^  flowered  waistcoat. 
Carried  a  toothsorie  pullet  to  Widow 
Cresswell.  Drank  i  \  dish  of  tea  with 
her  at  2.  Stoyed  tJ.!  10.  Forgot  to  tell ' 
my  wife.  i 

Sept.  »— Sunday.  \to  church  in  fb 


NOV.  11,  1928 

(Fnr  As  the  World  Wms) 
Ten  years  ago, 
A  .solemn  st.llnes.s  lav 
Upon  the  fields  of  Piance— 
j  Fields  that  four  red  years  had  brought 
Ij  no  stiUne-ss. 

|j  Ten  years  later. 
Cannon  crash,  whistles  shriek, 
i  Earth  reverberates,  tombstones  tremble. 
And   a   bonging   bass-drum   booms  a 
parade  pa.st  Beacon  Hill. 

W.  LANG  SCHRAMM. 

OUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  BABES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  of  mine  introduced  his  son, 
■aged  8.  to  one  of  his  bachelor  friends 
the  other  day;  the  small  boy  shook 
hands,  and  then  withdrew  a  few  feet,  to 
study  his  new  acquaintance.  After  eye- 
ing him  from  top  to  toe.  he  inquired 
seriously,  "Are  you  married?"  And  upon 
receiving  "No"  for  a  reply,  he  askrd 
still  more  seriously,  '  Why,  who  tr; 
you  what  to  do?"  F.  C.  F. 

CASTE  DISTINCTIONS 

(London  Obsrr^frj 

Sir  Laming  I  The  Duchess  of  i 
Worthin'gton-Evans  |  Atholl  was  imable 


IS  confined  to  his 


to    fulfill   an  en- 


„                           ,  gagemcnt   at  Ud 
|house  with  a  severe  dlng.ston  because 
.cold,                     she  has  contracted 
1  lartiUL   

Spirited  Chase  Is  Feature  of 
"Someone  to  Love,"  with 
Mary  Brian 


METROPOLITAN 

"Snmrone  to  Z/orc"  ^ 

A  screen  comedy,  adapted  by  Ray  Har- 
ris from  the  novfl  by  Alice  Duer  Miller; 
photographed  by  Allen  Siegler,  directed 
by  F.  Richard  Jones,  and  presented  by 
Paramount  with  the  following  cast: 

William  Shplb.v  Ch.irlpi  (Ifuttilyl   Rosii  s 

■In.iii  Kcndrlok"   ..Mary  Bria'i 

.^iiiirfv  WeetDS  William  Aui>(iii 

Miohael  Cascv  Jaoli  Oakip 

Ml-.    Kpndrirkd  James  Kirkwooil 

Harriet   Newlon  Mary  AIiIpii 

Simmons  Frank  Reichcr 

Several  miles  of  footage  have  passed 
before  our  eyes  since  we  saw  a  good 
chase  picture.  In  the  old  days  they 
were  the  best  parts  of  the  pictures. 
Audiences  expected  and  waited  for 
them.  The  longer,  the  wilder  the  chase 
the  better.  If  there  was  a  crash  and 
a  wreck  at  the  end,  all  the  better. 
That  gave  the  supreme  thrill.  Mr. 
Siegler,  recorded  camcrman  for  "Some- 
one to  Love, "  caught  such  a  chase  over 
the  well  groomed  highways  and  hills 
outside  of  Los  Angeles.  The  girl  and 
the  boy  were  in  one  car,  the  irate  father 
of  tlie  girl  was  the  pursuer.  It  was  a 
spirited  chase  while  it  lasted,  and  it 
had  a  splendid  crash  at  the  end,  when 
the  two  cars  approached  each  other 
from  two  converging  roads,  locked 
wheels,  and  rolled  over  and  over  down 
a  steep  embankment.  Reminiscent 
realism  that. 

A  few  more  nosegays  for  Mr.  Siegler 
for  his  beautiful  hill-top  scene.  The 
boy  and  girl,  off  on  a  Sunday  ride  and 
picnic,  are  seen  toiling  up  the  hill.  E.\- 
hausted  for  the  moment,  they  seat 
themselves  on  the  little  plateau  at  the 
top,  and  view  the  panorama  below. 
Beautifully  slender  trees  sway  in  a  light 
breeze.  Daisies,  photographed  so  dis- 
tinctly that  one  can  see  each  white 
petal,  make  an  inviting  setting  for  the 
youthful  lovers'  amours.  Camera  work 
of  rare  appreciation  of  nature's  beau- 
ties. 

Till-  -  Really,  it  doesn't  weigli 
ovei  -ptly   titled  to  start,  it 


Having  given  a  delightful  performance  of  Molnar's  "The  Guardsman." 
the  Theatre  Guild  will  bring  out  tomorrow  night  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre for  the  first  time  in  this  country  "Caprice,"  a  comedy  dealing  with 
'.'sophisticated"  women.  The  adaptation  from  the  Hungarian  was  made  Dy 
Philip  Moeller.    The  former  title  of  the  piece  was  "Playing  at  Love." 

The  author  Sil-Vara  insists  that  the  world  should  respect  this  fact; 
he  writes  his  name  with  a  hyphen.  (So  does  Roland-Manuel,  the  composer 
Whose  real  name  is  Levy.)  A  Viennese  by  birth,  he  was  supposed  to  follow 
In  his  father's  footsteps  and  become  a  physician;  but  he  left  Vienna  at  an 
early  age  to  see  London,  drawn  there  by  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  the 
plays  of  Oscar  Wilde.  He  became  fascinated  by  the  British  Museum  and  its 
remarkable  reading  room.  His  parents  had  given  him  100  pounds  to  ■sup- 
port him  while  he  should  study  banking;  he  read  till  that  sum  was  ex- 
hausted. Then  he  worked  in  the  cellars  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  toured 
England  as  the  secretary  of  a  concert  manager.  His  parents  thought  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  come  home.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  sold  a  short 
story  to  the  Neu2  Freie  Press  of  Vienna;  it  was  published  and  he  knew,  z> 
he  himself  said,  "the  immortality  of  a  day,"  but  the  publication  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  connection  with  that  journal  which  was  to  last  for  20  or 
more  years. 

Sil-Vara  went  back  to  London,  where,  as  the  literary  correspondent  of 
the  Neue  Freie  Prcsse  of  Vienna  and  the  UUstein  newspapers  of  Berlin, 
he  stayed  till  the  world  war  broke  out.  During  the  war  he  was  a  soldier 
with  a  rifle  on  the  Russian  front.  "In  a  little  hospital  cn  the  Carpathian 
front  he  wrote  his  book,  'Letters  of  a  Private  Soldier.'  which  can  be  said 
to  be  the  first  unadulterated,  truthful  account  of  life  and  death  in  the  war. 
In  this  book,  which  appeared  in  1915,  Sil-Vara,  who  had  seen  the  silent 
heroism  of  the  common  soldier,  had,  as  the  first  objective  observer,  propa- 
gated the  idea  that  the  first  monument  of  the  war  should  be  erected,  not 
for  the  generals  and  the  field  marshals,  but  for  the  'nameless  warrior'  who 
had  left  the  hearth  and  home  to  fight  for  his  country."  Sil-Vara  in  1917 
was  attached  to  the  Austrian  legation  at  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  fall  of  the  empire. 

It  was  after  the  war  that  in  Switzerland  he  worked  on  a  plan  "to 
cleanse  the  world  of  its  poisonous  atmosphere,  to  mitigate  antagonisms.  He 
•till  claims  his  plan  to  be  the  only  way  to  peace,  but  he  knows  his  plan  is 
too  good  to  turn  out  true."  When  it  was  thought  he  had  died — a  Viennese 
author  with  a  similar  name  killed  himself — he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  his  obituary  and  knowing  the  regret  expressed  at 
his  death.  He  has  been  busy  in  Vienna  as  journalist  and  dramatist.  He  has 
translated  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes"  and  "The  Green  Goddess"  for  the 
Austrian  stage.  His  own  play,  "The  Genius  and  His  Brother,"  will  be  pro- 
duced in  due  time  by  the  Theatre  Guild. 

One  of  his  most  popular  plays  in  Europe  is  "The  Woman  of  Forty."  It 
has  been  jjerformed  in  many  European  cities.  "For  a  long  time  it  seemed 
that,  due  to  woman's  vanity  about  her  age.  that  the  play  would  never  be 
siaged.  For  three  years  various  managers  attempted  to  sign  an  actress  to 
play  the  leading  role,  but  none  of  them  would  accept  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  advertised  as  'the  woman  over  forty.'  Finally,  Helene  Fehdmer,  a  beau- 
tiful blonde,  broke  the  ban  and  accepted  the  role,  although  at  the  time  she 
was  still  under  thirty-five.  Since  then  the  play  has  been  a  favorite  among 
continental  actresses  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty." 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  not  be  the  first  to  perform  within 
comparatively  recent  years  Handel's  "Messiah"  with  the  composer's  orches- 
tration; not  with  the  additions  to  the  score  made  by  Mozart  and  by  others 
later.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in  New  York  and,  we  believe,  in  San 
Francisco.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  additional  number  of  oboes  that  will  be  used; 
but  the  oboe  in  Handel's  time  was  a  difTerent  instrument  from  that  of  the 
present  day:  its  tone  was  coarse  and  raucous,  nor  was  the  instrument  so 
well  constructed  for  playing  as  it  is  today.  Nor  will  the  audience  of  today 
know  the  oratorio  as  it  was  performed  in  Handel's  time.  There  is  no  Handel 
row  to  sit  at  harpsichord  or  organ  for  the  accompaniment  of  recitative  or 
chorus.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  tempi.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who 
not  long  ago  told  his  chorus  that  he  wished  the  "Messiah"  to  be  "jolly," 
was  censured  for  the  too  lively  pace  he  took  for  certain  numbers. 


I 


Mr.  Slonimsky  is  never  so  happy  as  when,  conductor  or  pianist,  he  in- 
troduces his  audiences  to  new  or  unfamiliar  compositions.  The  program  ot 
the  Pierian  Sodality,  of  which  hi  is  the  conductor,  for  its  concert  in 
Cambridge  next  Wednesday  is  a  good  example  o:  his  enterprise. 
The  first  movement  from  Paul  Allen's  symphony  in  D  ("Pilgrim")  is  an 
e.\ample.  This  movement  is  signed  "August  22-28,  1908;  Bagnidi  Porretto, 
Italy. '  Mr.  Allen,  having  served  in  the  world  war,  is  now  living  in  Brook- 
hne. 

Mr.  Allen's  symphony  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  Paderewsky  con- 
test in  1909.  Rubin  Goldmark  was  awarded  the  second.  Mr.  Slonimsky 
writes  to  us  about  this  symphony:  "Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  symphony 
has  never  been  given  in  America,  although  it  was  performed  in  Prance  and 
Italy.  It  is  the  more  amazing,  because  its  idiom  is  distinctly  American  and 
Us  author  is  an  American  of  the  purest  stock.  Its  musical  worth  excee<af 
by  far  the  dull  stuflf  that  is  presented  by  cur  major  orchestras  when  a 
•pleasurable'  kind  of  music  is  wanted.  Atterberg's  'joke'  symphony  was  in- 
troduced w'ith  all  due  ceremonies  and  would  have  been  put  over  .  .  . 
were  it  not  for  the  public,  who  finally  revolted  against  the  imposition.  Paul 
Allen's  symphony  never  had  a  chance.  Deems  Taylor's  Anglo-Saxon  opera 
set  to  music  rented  from  'Die  Meistersinger'  has  been  proclaimed  a  genuine 
American  work,  while  Paul  Allen's  "The  J-<.st  of  the  Mohicans'  was  pro- 
duced only  in  Italy  and  never  got  anywhere  near  the  Metropolitan. 

"Musical  Wall  Street  is  doing  very  well  indeed,  and  its  dictates  are  still 
the  law.   It  takes  an  affair  like  the  Atterberg  scandal  to  realize  that  some- 
thing must  be  rotten  in  the  united  kingdom  of  business  people,  ad  men  and  :j 
Officious  musicians  obeying  their  master's  voice. 

"Please  understand  that  I  do  not  intend  in  any  way  to  add  to  my  own 
credit  the  fact  that  I  am  producing  a  ruovement  of  Paul  Allen's  symphony 
The  Pierian  Sodality  is  but  a  semi-professional  orchestra,  but*^  do  hope  Uiai 
Its  performance  will  call  the  attention  of  music  lovers  in  America  to  ?.n 
American  symphony  of  masterly  design,  which  lies  in  abeyance  for  years 
only  because  its  compo.ser  possesses  a  sense  of  dignity  in  a  measure  detn- 
inental  to  practical  ends.  "NICQLAS  SLONIMSKY." 


Let 


us  add  a  few  notes  to  the  Pierian  Sodality  program.  Richarc"  ] 
etrauss's  piece  is  "Auf  stillcm  Waldespfad,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  pianr , 
pieces  called  "Stimmungsbilder."  Buelow  thought  little  of  them,  and  caller 


fc  i  W   

them  unpolishea.  "Is  .1  so  very  diniculi  to  learn  the  right  way  from  the 
works  of  Beethoven.  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  Raff?"  This  was  in  1881  and  he 
Edded:  "Lachner  is  a  Chopin  in  comparison."  Other  critics  were  not  so 
severe. 

Alexander  Tcherepnin,  the  son  of  Nicolas,  was  born  at  Leningrad  in 
1899.  He  first  studied  with  his  father  and  Sokolov:  the  piano  with  Mme.  || 
Essipov.  In  1921  he  made  Paris  his  home,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
(Gedalge.  composition;  Phillipe,  piano).  He  has  written  a  ballet,  "Ajanta," 
performed  in  London  in  1923;  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin  sonata:  orchestral 
works  and  piano  pieces.  Bartok  is  known  in  Boston.  Krenek's  opera,  which 
has  made  a  sensation  in  Europe,  is  to  be  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  this 
season.  Krenek,  born  at  Vienna  in  1900.  studied  with  Schrttisr  in  that  city 
and  in  Berlin.  He  has  written  symphonies,  string  quartets,  sonatas,  a  dra- 
matic cantata,  etc. 


Christine  Arnoldson,  dramatic  soprano,  who  will  give  a  recital  next 
Wednesday  night,  won  the  Thursday  morning  scholarship  last  June  and 
lately  the  first  scholarship  ever  givep  by  the  MacDowell  Club  of  this'  city. 
On  Nov.  6  she  gave  a  recital  at  the  Women's  City  Club. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  a  famous  Hedda  Gabler  and  Hilda,  has  published 
her  "Ibsen  and  the  Actress."  In  it  she  declares  that  no  dramatist  has  ever 
meant  so  much  to  the  women  of  the  stage  as  Henrik  Ibsen.  "If  we  had 
been  thinking  politically,  concerning  ourselves  about  the  emancipation  of 
women,  we  would  not  have  given  the  Ibsen  plays  the  particular  kind  of 
whole-hearted,  enchanted  devotion  we  did  give.  We  were  actresses— ac- 
tresses who  wouldn't  for  a  kingdom  be  anything  else.  .  .  Ibsen  had  taught 
us  something  we  were  never  to  unlearn.  The  lesson  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  New  Woman;  it  had  everything  to  do  with  our  particular  business— with 
the  art  of  acting."  P-  H. 


narrates  more  in  the  pace  of  fair 
of  comedy  the  ages-old  story 
poor  little  rich  girl  who  in  this  u-- 
stance  meets  the  very  likable  boy  in 
a  music  shop,  lunches  and  picnics  with 
him.  and  receives  from  him  her  first 
proposal,  proffered  "in  the  cutest  way." 
Just  as  Father  Kendricks  is  about  to 
accept  the  situation,  the  lad,  William 
Shelby,  is  accused  of  scheming  with 
the    crafty    Casey    and    the  obtuse 
Weems,  his  shopmates.   to  split  any 
profits  accruing  from  the  marriage  of 
Weems  or  Shelby  with  some  rich  wom- 
an or  millionaire's  daughter.  The  scene 
then  shifts  to  a  California  school  for 
girls,   conducted   by   Weems's  ascetic 
aunt.  The  three  youths  take  hold  of 
the  school,  pep  it  up  and  rejuvenate  a 
decrepit  scholastic  list.  Joan,  the  girl, 
decides  to  return  to  the  school  in- 
stead of   going  off   to   Europe  with 
father.     By  eavesdropping  she  learns 
that  Bill  is  the  innocent  victim  of  tlv 
Casey-Weems  conspiracy.  She  and  Bill 
make  up  and  start  in  a  car  to  tell 
father  just  as  father  is  starting  in 
another  car  to  tell  both  of  them  some- 
thing.  Then   follows   the   chase,  the 
crash,  the  closing  scene  in  a  hospital, 
with  father,  Joan  and  Bill  in  varion.s 
stages   of  bandaged   injuries,   but  in 
common  accord  as  to  their  future  re- 
lationship.  An  Ingenue  role  for  Mr. 
Rogers,  -simple  partes  for  the  others; 
but  a  good  chase  while  it  lasted. 

W.  E.  G. 


We  havp  been  looking  at  .some  Christ- 
mas books  for  the  young  pu'olished  by 
E.  P.  Button Co.  Handsome  illustra- 
tions have  taken  the  place  of  the  .  wood 
cuts,  often  rudely  executed,  that  were 
supposed  to  enliven  the  literature  for 
boys  and  girls  of  the  sixties.  To  mothers 
who  can  sing  a  little,  to  the  little  ones 
of  childish  treble:  "Sing  It  Yourself,"  a 
collection  of  folk  songs  from  Dorothy 
Gordon's  "The  Young  People's  Concert 
Hour, "  with  pictures  by  Alida  Conover, 
Is  to  be  recommended.  There  are  song.s 
of  our  Indians,  colonial  and  plantation 
songs  of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Ger- 
many, Norway  and  Russia.  The  songs 
are  connected  by  explanatory  introduc- 
tion.s,  unaflfectedly  simple  and  interest- 
ing. Thus  those  at»out  to  sing  "Short'nin 
Bread"  are  told  that  it's  a  kind  of  bread 
made  with  cornmeal  and  bits  of  bticon 
mixed  into  it. 

"Three  li'l  niggers  lyln'  In  a  bed. 
Two  were  sick  and  t'other  most  dead. 
Ah  sent  fo'  de  doctor  an<l  de  doctor  said, 
'Give    dem    niggers    some  short'nin 

bread.'  " 

There  are  entertaining  little  stories. 
The  child  is  told  that  the  Indians  were 
peaceful;  they  fought  only  when  the 
white  man  wanted  to  take  their  lands. 
Yet  we  read  in  the  abridgements  of 
Cooper's  tales,  which  we  devoured,  that 
one  Indian  tribe  would  war  against 
another.  The  turtes  are  within  an  easy 
compass. 

Speaking  of  abridgements,  there  \%  a 
little  edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 
edited  by  William  Hadley  with  maps 
and  a  few  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham.  It's  a  pretty  little  book.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  introduced  to  the  Yahoos, 
but  will  meet  them  in  later  years. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  young  onof 
no  longer  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  In 
spite  of  their  scepticism  they  should 
enjoy  Clement  Moore's  "Night  Before 
Christmas"  if  only  for  Elizabeth  Mac- 
Kinstry's  droll  decorations  in  color.  We 
thought  of  giving  this  quarto  to  Mrs. 
Golightly's  little  Mary  Jane,  but  are 
tempted  to  keep  it  for  the  two  pages 
showing  what  Santa  Claus  brought,  and 
those  picturing  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
deer are  delightful. 

Then  there  is  A.  A.  MUne's  "The 
House  at  Pooh  Corner '  with  manv 
tlon  whic h ^embodies"' a" *fVu^^^^^  tech-!  decoration.^  by  Ernest  H.  Shepard;  a 
nidue  he  Ts  an  able  conductor,  sequel  to  "Winnie  the  Pooh."  relating 
musically  intelligent.  Not  only  did  hU'  Ji^rther  adventures  of  Pooh  Bear,  Pig- 
conductinE  incite  admiration  but  also  jet,  Eeyore.  Rabbit  and  other  charac- 
his  organ  selections.  Miss  Ruth  Dyer  ters  discovered  by  Mr.  Milne.  A  ne^v- 
as  accompanist  gave  Rrm  yet  unobtru-  comer  is  Tlgger.  who  could  not  easily  i 
sive  support  to  the  glee  club  and  as  «|  And  a  suiUble  diet;  neither  honey,  hav- 
soloist  she  is  a  pianist  of  no  llttte  coins,  noi-  thistles  would  do:  what  lie 
^hjlitv  O.  A.     needrd  nas  Tt'm'f  F\na<  '       Malt  p, 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  CHOIR 

1    The  Mount  Holyo:ie  College  Carol 
i;  Choir  was  heard  yesterday  afternoon 
■  in  Jordan  Hall,  under  tU   direction  of 
I  Dr.  William  Churchill  H:.ir,mond. 
f     Here  truly  is  something  unusual  In  • 
ladies'  chorus.    So  often  they  are  in- 
siDid  and  lack  depth,  but  not  so  with 
the  Mount  Holyo-ce  Glee  Club.  Their, 
concert   was    distinctly   a    treat  and! 
greatlv  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience, 
indeed  .some  of  the  selections  had  to 
be  repeated.  Furthermore  they  enjoyed 
singing  and  not  only  was  the  musie 
there  but  also  the  spirit.  EspeciallT 
beautiful  were  the  planlssimos  and  m» 
gradual  crescendos;   the  tonality  was 
always  full  and  even.    The  glee  club, 
under  Dr.  Hammond's  direction.  ha« 
achieved  a  precision  of  rhythm  and  dic- 


Or 
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temple.    'Vesuvius  was  angry  and 
mans,  supping  at  Pompeii,  talked  fo 
the  last  time,  but  the  boy  and  MiriamJ 
escaped.    And  there  is  t&e  tale  of  the! 
Goths,  of  the  Normans  and  Saracens,] 
of  the  Children's  Crusade,  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Salerno,  of  Red  Beard  and| 
Saint  Andrew,  down  to  the  bandiLs  of 
1821.    The  boy  who  lives  in  all  these! 
scenr^.  stands  for  the  spirit  of  youth  ( 
throughout  the  ages.  j 

If    The  Boy  Who  Was"  teaches  his-  i 
tory  in  an  unusual  manner,  "Qhond  the 
Hunter  "     for  tho.sc  who  wish,  through 
an  old  H):idu  priest,  to  learn  the  habits! 
of  wild  a:'.iinals  and  to  know  what  mav : 
be  seen  and  heard  in  the  jungle;  but 
the  stories  are  not  confined  to  the 
jungle:  life  in  a  Hindu  village  is  de- 
scribed: the  terror  of  drought;  Agra,  I 
Delhi  and  Kashmere  are  visited:  the  I 
weaving  of  Tosa  shawls  is  described:  the 
tiger-tamer  of  the  circus  tells  how  he 
gave  up  dr.nking  grog  because  the  smell- 
of  it  made  his  cats  angry;  there  is  a 
"spooky"  chapter  about  the  pursuit  of  I 
the  were-tiger,  a  transformed  man  who! 
at  night  walks  on  all  fours,  kills  ani-  f 
mals  and  eats  them  raw.    Only  a  very 
good  boy,  one  curious  about  animals  and 
men,  strange  customs  and  religious  rites 
of  India,  deserves  this  fascinating  book. 
We  think  we  shall  keep  our  copy.    It  is  | 
good  reading. 

Marriage  is  like  eating  mushrooms — 
you  never  know  if  you  are  safe  until  it 
is  too  late.— M.  A.  B.  King.  Hamilton. 

No  new.tpaper  can  give  young  people  j 
a  true  view  of  life.— The  Rev.  R.  L.  Hus- 
sey. 


I  The 
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Children's    welfare    commission  o: 


uiMu  .iikI   Mllamcm.s  cu.^toni 

the  beards  of  famous  men;  tlie  Emperor  Jul.ai., 
Cardinal  Berubo,  Michelangelo,  Plato,  Shake- 
speare. Chaucer,  Spenser,  Haroun-al-Rashld;  all 
the  Turks,  "a  grave  and  otiose  people." 

But  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  raise  a 
George  Holden  Tinkhamist  beard  that  gives  out 

^   _  the  air  of  wisdom,  philanthropy,  sanctity.  There 

u.  Siberia,  being  short  of  funds,  is  col-.^  ^i^^  spinach  variety.  There  are  stragglmg 
lectins  a  fine  from  every  unshaven  citizen  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  face  an  unclean,  unwhole- 
Thus  there  is  a  return  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  appearance.  For  these  unfortunate  men. 
anxious  for  what  he  considered  progress,  alsc  ^  ^^^^^  safety  or  the  old-fashioned  iyory- 
for  his  revenue,  taxed  the  wearing  of  the  tra  handled  razor,  al.so  useful  as  a  weapon  of  at- 
ditional  Russian  beard  in  which  the  fowls  o  ^^^j.  ^  necessity.  This  is  an  age  of  stand- 
the  air  might  safely  nest.  .    ardization;  it  has  been  decreed  by  the  mysteri-, 

Beards  hke  books,  have  their  fate.  Durim  arbiters  of  fashion  that  men  should  shave 
our  civil  war  beards  were  in  fashion  anion;      ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^vear  a  certain  hat.    How  is  it 

On  a  Sunda:  ■      ' —         "  """" 


the  military  and  the  citizens.    On  a  sunaa;      mtidern  Constantinople,  since  the  attempt 
morning  the  father  of  the  family,  prepanm     ^ggjernization?  Has  the  oath  "By  the  beard 
rnr  service  in  the  meeting-house,  slushed  hi      ^j^^  Prophet!"  its  old-time  force?    And,  by 
ud  with  odoriferous  ointment.    There  wa  Mohammed  have  an  awe-inspirmit 

riptural  warrant  for  this:   did  not  Aaroi  j^^^^^,  ,  ^-TIRyiP  " 

uUow  precious  oil  to  drench  his  whi.skcrago :  :      j.  ^  jj^     fl      *j  t 

it  was  in  the  fifties  of  American  history  that         ,  '  /  J 

Walt  Whitman  yawped;  "Washes  and  razors  ,i,i,d„n  of  today  ''^^^^^^  .T^;' 

Sr  fo^for-for  me  freckles  and  a  to;-"^"^  a.  Chn-stma.  present.,  7   Boys  U^^^^ 
beard."  A  noble  line;  it's  a  pity  it  was  dropped  j  in  our  little  village  of  the 

f'om  "Leaves  of  Grass"  in  1881.  .        Lj.ues.    The  boys  treasured  th  « 

years  gone  by  were  majestic. S  „ovels-^f  M«yn«  R^'^.J'^f! 

To  tweak  a  man's  beard;  ^^^^^.j^  sallantyne's  "Coral  WiRno, 
death.     Beards   werej,,       .rfventures  of  the  sandal-wood  tiao- 


.Jagulai  diKi  ic.->uPd  -ak.! 
difliculty.  Note  the  beginning  of  thr 
tale:  "One  day  when  Pooh  Bear  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  he  thought  he  would 
do  something,  so  he  went  round  lo 
Piglet'.s  house  to  .see  what  Piglet  wa.« 
doing,"  Piglet  wasn't  in.  .<o  Pooh  Bear 
said  to  himself:  "I  shall  have  to  go  y 
fast  Thinking  Walk  by  myself.  "  At 
the  end  of  the  story  Christopher  Robr.i 
and  Pooh  went  oft  together.  "But  whei- 
ever  they  go,  and  whate^■er  happens  t  - 
them  on  the  way.  in  that  enchantpo 
place  on  the  top  of  the  Forest,  a  litti  ■ 
boy  and  his  Bear  will  always  be  play- 
ing." The  names  of  Messrs.  Milne  and 
Shepard  should  be  enough  for  parent; 
in  despair  just  before  Christmas.  Tcv. 
to  one  they  will  read  the  storv  and  loo'< 
at  the  illustrations  before  they  put  u 
in  John's  or  Emma's  stockhig. 


Beards  in 
sacred,  pontifical, 
was  an  act  deserving 


masoary  among  the  bearded 
intc  a  stranger. 

long  is  your  beard?"  There  would  be  compai 
son  leading  to  a  beautiful  friendship.  Doctors 
.rrew  beards  in  order  to  impress  possible  pa- 
tients with  their  experience  and  skill.  There 
were  beards,  full  and  flowing;  beards  cut  fan- 


Even  rr\o\f 
Vieux  Movi> 
name  with  » 


uaintcd,  ornamented  with  threads  of  gold.  Thei  -Masterman  Ready;\_ 
ength  was  a  man's  pride.    There  was  free-     ,i,ed  ^'"•'L  "^^nT  th?s^  n 

^"^S^*^   ,he  bearded.    The  man  m««t- .  tache,  '  who  took  tl^s^n^ 

would  ask  admiringly:  "How  ,  noW^  f^^^/^.-jf,  RoUo  books  and  th. 
An-'    rru„,.p  wnnld  be  compai'i-  ,,r„\c.s  the  lives  of  kings  ana 


Boy  and^M^xhant^P^^^^^ 


uU  and  flowing;  oearos  cu.  xa..-  ..p^c,.,,  ••The  «°°°'"/b<^v''  VPi-ankUnl, 

tastically,  as  the  topiarist  shaped  shrubs  and,  '  Banks)  Jhe  P^hiUi  Boy^^^>^^_ 

t  ees     The   beard    concealed   weak   mouths,  ['^'^^^  i^^^^ i^''^,  Xoym%r  ^'^'^^^ 

hhS  that  resembled  a  poached  e.g.    An  ex-'  J^o-O-^?,,  -{f  "rolfr  Y^i^ S 

uberant  beard  took  away  the  necessity  of  uu-r;  a  subscnpiion  to  Ourjou  g 


Is  "Saints  Ih  Sussex,"  *  volume  of  i 
poems  and  plays  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith. 
published  some  time  ago.  as  well  known 
as  it  should  be?    We  speak  of  It  herf  I 
because  the  \  olume  contains  "The  Child 
Born  at  the  Plough."  a  nativity  play  ! 
The  stable  is  at  the  Plcus'i.  the  lambini;  ' 
hut  IS  on  the  Marshes  where  shepherds.  . 
who  talk  like  Tliomas  Hardy's  peasant.'-.  | 
sinp  and  ar»  visited  bv  the  angel  of  thr 
Lord    "dressed  like  Parson."    "You're  I 
surprised  to  see  me.  eh?   You  thought  T 
never  c  ame  out  of  the  Bible,  did  you" 
The  Three  \Vise  Men  are  a  mathema- 
tician, a  biologist  and  an  astroromr; 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Hcrcd  ■ 
is  t^e  squire —  we  all  fear  for  the  Rev-  I 
erend  John  Baptist  now  Squire  Herod  s 
got  him."  Mrs.  Herod  is   frankly  Ameri- 
can," whilp  Sa'.  Mne  is    a  tall  flapper.  ^ 
[pretty,  and  ^  ■  '        r'  cs'fd,  but  lookin? 

ith  precoc  v  ■    Let  no  onf  I 

think  that  t  -.t  ience  of  the  Di-  \ 

vtiit  Birth  to  .in  iiagUsh  Milage  of  today  . 
is  irreverent  in  lt<  ra»li.sni    The  play  is 
•written  in  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion. 


of^d 


Cl'3iV£lt 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  es.say  "Getting  Up  on. 
Cold  Mornings,"  inveighed  against  the  chill, 
edgy,  hard  razor-"totally  cpposed  to  every 
.  'ensation  of  bed,"  and  pronounced  shaving  an 


m  the  Riverside  wa^'^'!,'=a„,t^  The 

The  girls  were  ""t, ^f„^°',^''"hrfr  noses 
of  1928  wmUd  turn  up  tn^i 


voung 

I  at  the  Pot  t  ic  uimpic 

!  Mail"  Kd-pwoiih  boresomc 


Any  boy,  fond  of  Adventure,  should 
be  pleased  with  eith«r  "The  Boy  Who 
Was"  stories  told  bv  Grace  Taber  Hal- 
lock,  with  Harris  Wood's  pictures,  or 
"Ohond.  the  Hunter."  by  Dhan  Oopal 
Mukcru.  Ulustratrd  ^^  Boris  .^rt?;v- 
basheff.  Thr 
of  what  hai 
Ra\i'M  lire 


1 


THE  -UK.^SIAH 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  sang 
iip  Mesiah,"  ycsierdoy  afternoon  in 
mphony  hall.  Since  they  were  singing 
for  the  157th  tirnc  Uj»  occasion  could 
■  have  aroused  such  k»?n  interest  a'> 
iid  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
:it  they  uere  singing  it  for  the  first 
'  I  rn*  under   the    Icadsrsiiip    of  tlieir 
Drpsent  conductor.  Thompson  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone  liad  50  players  to  help  him, 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  orchsstra. 
By  way  of  soloists  he  had  on  hand 
Phradie  Wells,  soprano;  Jeanna  Laval, 
alto:  Dan  Gridley.  tenor  and  Ed\Viii 
Swain,  bass.  At  th;  organ  hp  had  Wil- 
liam Burbank  placed.  ?ud  at  the  harp- 
*ichord  Raymond  Havens.  ' 

The  harpsichord,  no  les"!  Conductors,; 
when  it  comes  to  the  "Messiah,"  must  j 
have  their  way.    Some  nf  them,  all  for 
bulk  and  solidity,  in  the  manner  of 
years  ago,  drag  every  bar  till  it  scarcely  , 
stirs:  they  swell  the  choruse.s  till  they 
almost  burst»under  the 'weight  of  sou'id 
they  are  driven  to  muster.   In  .'iharp  re- 
action to  conductors  so  .disposed,  others 
rush  the  pace  till  they  make  Handel's 
«tately  measures  skip   and   leap  like 
calves  and  colts  let  out  to  pasture  in 
sprin?.    There  is  yet  a  third  type,  th^ 
Ipader  who.  a;;  Gilb.trfs  Lady  Jane  used  ' 
rouge,  lip-salve  and  nearly  srpy  to  aid 
h?r  fading  charm"^.  employs  odd  rhyth- 
mic devices  to  turn  Handels  majesty 
lively,  dynamic  ^rcentricities,  a  play  o'l 
orchestral  color  quite  unsuitable. 

To  the  ways  of  all  these  worthies  Mr 
Ptnne  took  exception.  More  r»a.sonablv 
than  they  he  chose,  as  Mr.  Courteney 
Guild,  the  society's  president,  explained; 
to  the  audience,  to  perform  the  "Mes- 
Biali"  with  such  orchestration  as  Handel' 
himself  .set  down  Hence  the  presence 
of  the  harpsichord,  and  the  ab.sence  of 
Ruch  InstrumenUs  a.s  Handel  did  not  call 
for. 

Confidently  let  us  take  Mr.  Guild's 
Word  that  Mr.  Stone  followed  Handel's 
iirore  with  acctiracy  At  the  same  time, 
however,  let  us  make  bold  to  doubt  If 
Mr.  Stone  made  his  performance  sound 
yp.iterday  like  one  of  George  Frederick 
Handel's.  Conditions  were  massed  loo 
heavily  again.st  him. 

Oftener  than  not,  yesterday,  the  or- 
chestra, for  all  one  could  hear  to  the 
contrary,  might  have  consisted  of  first 
violins  alone.  The  oboes  could  .seldom 
heard;  there  were  not  enough  on 
hand  to  meet  Handel's  scheme,  and 
modem  oboes,  furthermore,  are  not  like 
those  of  Handel's  day.  The  harpsi- 
chord,i  too,  under  Handel's  vigorou.s 
hands,  surely  made  lis  presence  felt 
more  njarkedly  than  It  did  yesterday  - 
not.  to  be  sure,  that  more  harpsichord 
tnne  would  nece.s.saiily  have  been  to  tirte  I 

\".<<od:  the  normal  instrument  to  n-^f  ir 
I  lie  early  18th  century,  it  brings  witl- 
I  a.  now,  a  suEge,stion  of  the  quaintl.\ 
Mcnaic    that    doe.s    not    conduce  tc 

trrnglh. 

Handel's  orchestration,  let  us  venturr 
I'lic    guess,  was  not    monotonous.  A 
■lance  at  his  scores  would  prove  o 
i:i;ch.    And  certain  opera  performanc-, 
n  Germany,  where  rehearsals  may  Le 
i)""d  in  plenty,  have  proved  as  much 
tii-adi'.    To  attain,  however,  .satisfac- 
'  ry  re-ults  with  a,  medium  now  im- 
'1  nal.  expsriment  is  requisite,  the  nicest] 
ifiiu^inient  of  means.    How.  under  our 
ent  condition;,,  are  time  and  monc 
">  b-  found  for  the  same;'    The  charm 
pistoral  symohony.  -the  brlg,it 
color  of  the  accompaniment  to  "O  Tl^ou 
il  i't  te.llcst"  .^now  what  Mr.  Slone  can 
iitnniplish  when  all  goes  well. 

Hi-,  choru-.  he  made  sing  with  admlr- 
.(i)lc  (one.  v.ith  pure  intonation,  neatly 
far  as  he  could,  with  choirs  unevenly 
biiUmc-id,  he  made  each  voice  rise  to 
Handel's    demands.     In    "Behold  ili-' 
Lamb"  he  achlfved  his  fin-st  .sonoritv 
the  warmer  sentiment.    The  '  Hallehi- 
.iah  '  .ind  "Amfn  "  choruses,  curiously  but 
Ffirrlnely    placed    together,    he  per- 
formed stirringly.    On  his  lu.-tness  cf  i 
pace  the  afternoon  long  Mr.  Stone  is  o  I 
be'  congratulated,  his  1ar'<  of  sen^-atioi--  • 
al .  m;  what  Innovation?  he  made  proved  I 
rational  and  tasteful. 

The  four  soloists  were  applauded  with  , 
ui:u.-.ual  cordiality.  Good  voices  some  ' 
of  I  hem  had.  .some  a  certain  skill  i-i  | 
sons.  Can  one  of  the  four  be  termed  i 
a  .Muger  apt  at  the  Handel  .style? 

  R.  R.  G.  I 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONT 
j  The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
I  Theophil  Wendt,  conductor,  gave  its 
eighth  program  of  the  season  in  the' 
Hotel  Statlcr  ballroom  yesterdav  after- 
noon. The  program  was;  Wagner 
joxerture  "Faust";  Paderewski.  concerto 
in  A  for  piano,  and  Tschaikowsky  sym- 
phony No.  5. 

Ml.ss  Constance  McGlinchie.  a  voune 
pianist,  presented  a  charming  ap- 
pearance fit  the  keyboard  and  displayed 
an  excellent  technical  equipment  in  the 
rendit  on  of  the  Paderewski  concerto 
She  played  confidently  and  capably  At 
|iinies  she  was  inclined  to  blur  the  hur- 
ried pas.,ages  of  the  first  movement, 
but  the  second  movement,  a  Romanza 
•she  played  with  delicate  precision  and 
intejligent  expression.  The  orchestra 
gave  hrr  sood  support,  and  the  applause 


p:  -r,  u.. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  Wagner 
overture.  This  melodramatic  compasi- 
tion,  a  work  of  the  composer's  younger 
days,  proved  a  good  vehicle  for  the  or- 
chestra's increasing  prowess  under  Mr. 
Wendt.  It  was  performed  with  enthu- 
siasm and  the  appropriate  sentiment. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  after- 
i  noon  was,  of  course,   the  well-known 
Tschaikow.sky  symphony.    Tlte  andante 
of  the  first  movement  seemed  to  drag  a 
bit     But  the  famihar  themes  of  the 
I  sprond  were  played  with  a  graceful  se- 
:  if^nity  which  was  enhanced  by  a  rich- 
ness in  the  .strings,  a  quality  which  the 
■  orchestra  still  obtains  only  on  occa- 
!  fions.    The  waltz  movement  and  the 
finale   were  carried   forward  success- 
fully, by  the  momentum  gained  in  the 
.second,  to  a  sonorous  climax.  While 
tiiere  were  a  few  mon>ents  of  uncertain 
attack    among    the    v/ood-winds  and 
strings,  Mr.  Wendt's  spirjte^  and  Intel 


who  nici  hersclji 
hoisted  mto  the 


gun  ne;;' 
he  pictiur. 
I  m  an  automobile 
lold  of  the  transport ' 
iwhich  bore  Bill  and  his  pal,  .Johnny, 
'overseas,  is  the  plucky  little  girl  who 
becomes  a  Salvation  Army  la.ssie  so  as 
to  be  near  Bill:  who  follows  him  to 
Paris  when  he  tries  to  forget  himself 
through  wine  and  women  In  a  cheap 
cafe,  and  makes  him  hold  his  ground 
during  an  air  raid  until  he  has  mas- 
tered his  hysteria.  It  is  then  that  the 
(boy  discovers  a  fiendish  plot  between 
his  own  company  sergeant — a  spy — and 
a  German  officer  to  blow  up  a  goodly 
{portion  of  the  American  forces  with 
120  tons  of  dynamite  planted  in  a  secret 
tunnel.  Bill's  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  the  sergeant,  hLs  success- 
ful efforts  to  prevent  the  latter  from 


bringing  the  points  of  two  wires  to- 
gether to  set  off  the  charge,  is  the  bif 
scene,  realistic  in  the  extreme.  Nevei 
...      ,    ,      ^.         u,         ■  ^  J  1.     .1.     again  can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Sennetl . 
hgcnt  direction    ably  a.ssisted  by  the   la^ks  dramatic  sense  or  perspective. 
bras,s  choir,  made  the  performance  of  ■     j^Ir.  Burke,  who  has  the  comedy  lines 
1  the  symphony  a  most  .satisfactory  con-   gnd  situations,  is  a  welcorte  figure  on 
•elusion  to  an  enjoyable  program,         '  ••  —    .      ■<*.  .    .    =  ..  . 

,1  L.  W.,  JR 


Harvard  Play,  Banned  Here, 
Unlikely  to  Appear  in  N.  Y. 


Apparently  "Fiesta"  the  play  of  the 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  which  was 
banned  in  Boston  Saturday  night,  will 
not  be  given  another  performance. 
Although  some  members  of  the  club 
suggested  putting  on  the  "Production  in 
New  "Vork.  during  the  holiday  period. 
Manager  John  Morris  said  last  night 
that  no  such  move  was  b^ing  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  impracticability  of 
transporting  the  production  to  another 
state,  the  fact  that  the  club  does  not 
face  a  financial  crisis  through  the  ban- 
ning of  the  play  is  a  strong  argument 
against  a  protracted  fight  with  the 
authorities.  The  play  was  only  .sched- 
uled for  a  one  night  stand  in  Boston, 
and  It  Ls  believed  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  enter  into  a  battle  with  the 
polic  and  censoring  authorities. 

As  the  book  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, there  will  be  no  action  taken  by 
the  local  Watch  and  Ward  Societv. 
Secretary  Charles  S.  Bodwell  of  tha: 
organi7.ation  said  thai  no  complaints 
hat:  been  received  and  nothing  would 
bj  done  about  it.  There  are  only  four 
or  five  copies  of  the  book  in  existencp. 

Reports  tl\at  several  Broadway  pro- 
ducers, noted  for  their  Inclinations 
toward  plays  that  have  attained  notori- 
ety as  select  members  of  the  "din"  cir- 
cle, were  anxioiLs  to  make  a  production 
were  laughed  at  by  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  Club,  who  pointed  out  that  i 
"Fiesta"  would  seem  mUd  and  tame  to  ' 
the  hardy  Broadway  playgoers.  1 

Those  who  purchased  tickets  for  the  1 
Boston  performance  of  "Fiesta"  will  be 
entitled  to  a  free  ticket  for  the  annutl 
miracle  play  of  the  dramatic  club, 
which  will  be  presented  on  Wednesdav 
and  Thursday  at  the  Harvard  Gcrman.r 
museum.  The  play  Is  "Dublin  Cycle.  " 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  by  Kath'  - 
rine  Tyson  Hinkson, 

MODERN  ANT>  BEACON 
Thr  <inoH-Ry  Kins" 


the  .screen.  He  has  original  methods 
he  never  overplays.  His  is  a  genuin 
clowning.    Miss  Eilers  is  an  earnest 


paternal. 

afeain   rnuv.eti  -  himself   a  wellTgrace 
actor,  and  Mi".  Montgomery  made  th^ 
character   of   Robert   plausible.  On 
would  have  gladly  seen  more  of  Mi> 
Harrison,  who  as   "a  delicat*  lady 
disappeared  as  early  in  the  play  as  thf 
boy  Xury  in  the  story  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe.  '    An  audience  that  filled  the 
theatre  was  apparently  pleased,  with  the 
comedy  of  the  performance. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

ror.ONI.M, — "Th«  Hounsbost  on  the 
Sl.vi.  '  nuislcal  oome<i,v   (la«t  weeli), 

COPI.F.Y — "Mariirold."  comedy  with  E,  E. 
Cllve  and  comoan.T. 

HOLLIS  STREET — "Capric*."  a  new  eom- 
ed.v.  with  Theatre  Guild  Playfrt. 

ST.  JAMES — "'The  Eternal  Macdalene. 
drama.  *      '  '" 

j     TREMONT — "BUckbirdp,"    all-color»d  r«- 

P"''Bofton  Opera  House.  Ma)e«tio.  PI.Tcnouth. 

siuibcrl.  Wilbur  and  Repertory  theatres  dark 
I  this  week,  endine  !>'■•■■  -'-■> 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
The  Eternal  Magdalene"  \ 

A  drama  in  three  acto  'br  Robert  MrLaush- 
in     The  (Hi-t  wan  as  follows: 

Z  !'ah  Bradsh;»w  Tohn  "Wapne* 

ha  Bradeliaw  Sadie  Ga!!c\ipe 


II  i-if   _ 

little  player  who  prefers  acting  to  pos-  : ;  " '  J*''2''»*""'' t."  •."j^""  ^tr'^'>«' 

'r,T      »/r..    T.r„_„   „„j„   Tjiii    r  v,,,~A_  flizabeth  Bracshaw  Adriennr  F 

ing.    Ml.  Kemp  made  Bill  a  humSn  ,i„hn  Eciiamv  :    John 

lad.    Doubtless  there  were  many  other  Rf  v  Birmingham  Smoilet — Richand  s-i  r 
Bills  in  that  grim  adventure  who  suf-  'I' V'i,,  \'?"''„ ThlZVi  v-k 

-       .  ,        ...    .    .       .  .^M'ldn  Ma<'.v  Ihomas  M^'K 

fered    as    he    did    but    who    arose    to  .iUmh.  he  nnmond:  .teseamine  Xe-v.  i 

heights  of  heroism  when  the  big  mom-  ir>""-  ■'amfs  Gieason  Rufseii 

ents  came.  W.  E.  G. 


I  Dan  Biirke. 

lotio  

Woman 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 


  '. . .'.  .Georfe  L.  Ta    ■  - 

f  the  Town    EUen  Ma!>?- 

This  LS  the  most  soporific  little  melo- 
drama ever  .<:een  on  a  Boston  stage.  Al! 
those  suffering  from  insomnia  should 
step  around  to  the  St.  Jamer.  for  th' 
early  evening — it's  better  than  he- 
milk.   "The  Eternal  Magdalene"  creak^. 


"Caprire" 

HOLLIS  .STREET  THEATRE— First  a'ons.  laboriou.s,  carrying  its  burden  of 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  an ;  antiquatw"  structure  and  superannuated 

'adaptation     by     Philip     Moeller     of ,  '^eas.   It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assunr^ 
"Caprice,"  k  comedv  in  three  acts  by  that  there  are  still  such  thirigs 
.Si:-Vara.    Performed   by   the  Theatre !  Magdalenes  In  our  midst.    Instead  of 
Guild  Acting  Company.  The  cast  was  |  nj^^J'n^  the  rubber  shoe 

as  follows-  "  king  or  a  young  man  with  a  nice  little 

I  s.  ior.  Albert  Von  Erhardt    Aifre<i  T.iint  grocery  business  of  his  own.  according 

\  n«ii<  aie  v.»Ay   Geneva  Harri»on  |  to  their  varying  degrees  of  beauty,  the 

^^V;:'■Sowor  •.•.■.■.•.^\^^^•^^■'^.'.'""Ere.^'^^^^^^^         who  Did  m  The  Etemai  Mag- 

■I  .iU   Leonard  Loan  i  dalene"  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 

.Ilia    i.it.Y  cahiii  1    The  play  is  4"  dream,  a  fancy  breo 

in  the  head  of  a  self-righteous  rcformf ; 


Von  Ilaeo   l..vnn  Vn\\\ 

llchrri.   ...   Tionrlapd  Monltfomery 

"Caprice."  formerly  entitled  "Playing 
at  Love,"  is  a  light  comedy  of  mental 
action  and  rather  frothy  dialogue.  The 
talk  is  of  love,  sacred  and  profane;  talk 
that  Is  on  the  part  of  nsa  sophoraor- 
I  ically  cynical:  lofty  ani^  soulful  on  the 
part  of  Amaha,  who,  scTuced  17  or  18 
years  before,  begs  the  Counselor,  who 
had  not  inquired  into  the  nature  or 

welfare  of  their  son,  to  recognize  him,  ,,.„.  ,,,,„_„  „„„  i,-„^.u 

 ,  „.„       vi.  Th.  (-/.v^^^.i/s-  t'T't  human  hearts  may  beat  beneath 

and  care  for  riis  future.  The  counselor  i,;,-  ,„„ „„  .v,.  wi— «f  rrv,^» 

,        _    „i,,ui_    -«.,„«-o-fi«„»ii.>  I  the  scarlet  As  on  the  breasts  of  Those 

IS  also  a  W)luble  conversationalist,  women 
worried  about  his  "'Jieartburn" — physical  " 


who.  providing  he  ever  could  exist,  cei - 
iainly  ought  to  have  bad  dreams.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  been  cursed  by  one  of  the 
poor  Taney  ladies  whom  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  eliminaUng  from  the  home 
town  of  Edcnburg.  lUindis.  This  situa- 
tion is  made  clear  in  act  1  by  thr  aid 
fif  some  of  the  longest  and  duUesi: 
speeches  ever  heard  on  any  itage,  witii 
more  subtle  undercurrent  of  hints 


V    5'  reen    r-nm»rt.v.    diret  li-d 
Mack    Bennett    and  jjc^-ri 
In*'  ,  with 


N  iiicMMl  Pic'iiires, 


.lolMinv    . . 

>.lll.v   

William'"  . 
^c'.;!  Hoffman 
'  "1.  Von  Sipin 
'tttp  General  ,  , , 

1  "rnnl,"  

M  lltv  Nfltinetle  ,  . 
riip  Caplalii. 


, . .  .  .  lr-\'inK 

 Lionel  li' 

 Alm.t  r 

.Carmeliia  G. 
..En»ene  1' 


.Mllr    Jeanne  Jean  1. 

Mack  Bennett,  waggish  sultan  of  liir 
famous  bathing  beauties,  originator  of 
I  lie  old  two-reel  custard  pie  comedies, 
has  made  a  war  picture,  with  front 
lino  trenches,  bombs,  night  raids  and 
everything.  This  may  well  be  con- 
templated with  amazement,  as  much  a."; 
if  George  M.  Cohan  had  been  an- 
nounced as  author  of  "Little  Eyolf"  or 
"The  Bluebird. "  Yet  Mr.  Sennett  has 
done  it,  and  let  it  be  added  in  all  hon- 
esty, he  has  done  it  well,  with  a  new 
.setting  for  the  old  refrain.  Hp  has 
produced  a  nine-reel  film  with  a  hero 
who  Is  yellow  and  stays  yellow  until  his 
sweetheart  shakes  and  pounds  and  grits 
courage  into  his  quivering  mind  and 
body,  and  who  then  goes  back  to  the 
lines  and  performs  one  great  heroic  act. 
.About  this  highly  dramatic  climax  Mr. 
Sennett  has  spun,  always  legitimately 
and  with  typical  resourcefulness,  a  mi.\- 
ture  of  comedy,  .sentiment  and  mili- 
tancy which  hold  one's  Interest  to  the 
end.  He  has  been  aided  by  .some  splen- 
did photography  by  .Jol-m  W.  Boyle,  the 
I  same  man  who  directed  the  camera  for 
|D.  W.  Griflfith's  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
ition.  "  years  ago. 

f  The  youthful  Mr.  Kemp  plays  the 
pan.  of  Bill  Williams,  who  never  knew 
he  could  be  such  a  coward  until  he 
heard  the  hideous  night  noises  of  ene- 
my bombs  from  the  trenches,  jjr  was 


r.ot  spiritual; — a  weak  character,  a  con- 
firmed philanderer,  able  in  his  profes- 
.'ion.  tormented  by  Ilsa  whom  he, wishes 
to  wed.  having  lived  with  her  for  a 
toiiple  of  years. 

Robert  comes  to  his  father's  house. 
\\'-  is  naive,  shy,  poetic.  _l3ndly  tlnnk- 
:iiK    that    his   father   will   mari-y  his 
mother.    It  was  not  her  purpose  to  lure 
till-  father  through  the  son.    Robert  Ls 
l:iN(inatcd  by  Ilsa.    He  ttllS  her  of  a 
piincess  whom  he  adores  in  his  dreams, 
either  to  enlarge  her  experience, 
iiough  the  Lord  knows  It  has  been  a 
•  ■  ricrous  one.  or,  amused  by  the  boy's' 
innocence,  plays  the  Princess  for  his 
(Irlight.  but  his  mother  surprising  them 
'  :i  close  contact  and  finding  her  boy 
h  flushed  cheeks  resents  the  intru- 
n  and  the  impudence  of  the  woman. 
,\  naturallv  suspects  Amalla  of  wish- 
V  to  relnstat*  herself  In  the  Coun-' 
nr  s  afTeclton,  ' 
there  are  scenes  of  Jealousy,  there  Is 
rimlnation.    The    Counselor  can- 
live  with  Ilsa;  cannot  li"V€  without 
She    finally    triumphs.  Robert, 
rning  that  his  father  will  not  marry 
.\:nalia.  packs  up  his  belongings  and 
with  his  mother  leaves,  not  to  return. 

The  study  of  character.  If  there  is 
a  study,  is  superficial.  No  one  of  the 
men  except  the  doctor  whose  first 
scene  with  the  Counselor  is  perhaps  the 
most  amusing  and  natural  in  the  play — 


In  act  a  Mr,  Bradshaw  dream' 
the  curse  come  true.  Hi.s  daughter 
loses  more  than  honour,  his  ."^on  robs  a 
bank  and  seduces  as  many  women  a.s 
possible,  his  wife  dies,  the  dog  has 
rabies,  and  all  the  servants  leave.  He 
also  dreams  a  daughter,  product  of  s 
little  desertion  In  one  of  the  hazy 
autumns  of  his  buried  youth,  now  a 
"girl  of  the  segregated  district."  Ruth 
Is  the  eternal  Magdalene,  and  as  a 
parlormaid  in  Mr.  Brad^haw's  grand 
house,  she  goes  about  understanding 
everyone  in  a  Mae lerlinckish  fashion 
quite  bewildering  to  the  audience.  "How 
could  she  have  known  him  in  Paris.' 
She  couldn't  have  been  more  than  H 
years  old."  "Well,  perhaps  she  heard 
about  him  from  .some  other  girl  in  the 
district."'  A  running  commentary  in 
whispers  follows  each  manifestation  of 
the  eternal  in  the  Stfagdalcne. 

In  addition  to  the  entire  lack  ol 
charm  and  intelligence  in  the  play  it- 
self, the  acting  has  a  pervading  fla'' or 
of  ham.  There  is  no  relief  until  the 
calming  professional  presence  of  Mis* 
Ellen  Mahar,  a  visiting  lady  who  play 
the  Magdalene.  In  a  part  requiring  hei 
to  .say,  alone  on  the  stage,  "The  pity 
of  it!  Oh,  the  pity  of  it,"  she  manag'  • 
to  produce  a  certain  quality  of  illusion 
In  act  2.  Miss  Jessamine  Newcomb.  one 
one  of  the  capable  members  of  the  c'r 
t  Copley  Theatre,  struggles  with  a  speeds 
about  The  Position  of  the  Coui-tesai) 


and  neither  of  the  two  women  excites  .j;  from  Rome  to  1928. 


interest  or  aversion.  No  one  In  the 
audience  pities  or  condemn.s  the.se 
mouthpieces  for  the  dramatist"s  lines. 
The  interest  lies  In  the  performance  of 
what  does  not  call  for  the  exertions 
of  the  excellent  players.  One  might  a-.; 
it  the  comedy  has  more  substance  in 
the  original  German.  One  might  also 
ask  if  a  Viennese  audience  would  find 
the  play  true  to  the  parlor-boudoir  life 
of  that  city.  Ilsa  at  heart  is  a  refined 
light-skirt.  Her  "Credo"  may  well  shock 
Amalia.  the  patient  soul,  who,  anxious 
only  for  her  son,  bears  the  Counselor 
no  malice  and  wishes  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  w  ith  Ilsa. 

Miss  Fantanne  is  sparkling  as  the 
light-woman  with  her  emancipated  ideas 
about  love,  marriage,  and  the  l-Kime  vs. 
freedom.  Mr.  Lunt.  was  as  jealous  a.s 
the  Guardsman  in  Molnar's  comedy,  de- 
lightfully aware  of  his  own  power  to 
fascinate — but  at  his  best  in  the  long 
scene  between  himself  and  the  son. 
whose  poetic  flights  were  beyond  his 
comprehension,  whose  story  of  his  love 
for  the  "Pripcess"  aroused  an  interest 


All  in  all.  "The  Eternal  Magdalene 
is  not  a  play  to  sit  through,  unless  you 
have  fallen  asleep.  R.  E.  N.  A, 

WASHINGTON    ST.    OLY.MPIA  iMflJi 
FENWAY  I 

•  On  Trial" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Robert 
Lord  from  the  stage  play  by  Elmer  Rice; 
directed  by  Archie  L.  Mayo  and  pre- 
sented by  Warner  Bros,  as  an  all-talking 
Vitaphone  special  with  the  following; 
cast:  I 

.lo.-in  Tra.«k   Pauline  Frcderirk  i 

Rnberi,  Strickland   Bert  LvieJl  I 

Ma.v  .sitrickland  Lois  Wilton  I 

Gerald  Traek  .   .  .•  Holme'i  HerVvprf  ! 

Mr.  Grauv.  rrosecutor   Birha   '  T-i 

Mr.  Arbiirkle.  defence  '.".  .Js- 

Stanle.v  Glover  Jnl 

Doris  Sirickland.,   \ 

Tiirnbull  Frank! 

Clerk  

Judfe   ' 

Dr.  Jlorfan  Edw.i 

In  1914,  a  year  and  more  after  Bayard 
"Veiller  had  written  his  sensational  suc- 
cess of  that  time,  "Within  the  Lav  " 
Elmer  Rice  was  able  to  persuade  llie 
theatrical  firm  of  Ccy^.an  and  Horris  f 


V  find  a 

dramatic 
to  court 


nu;  piay.  •Ajn  iniu. 
Incorporated  a  highly 
L  scene,  rigidly   faithful  _ 
rmulae  and  procedure     ^'j  e  ^ent  , 
.m-ther.  placinu  practically  all  of  th(.  , 
ne  t  on  n  a  courtroom-with  this  novel  , 
div«gcncc:  He  introduced  the  familiar  , 
■cut  bacii"  01  the  motion  P'c^"''r.  f 
character  started  to  describe  some  hmg  ! 
and  the  next  instant  the  incident  )jas 
being  enacted  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience     The  changes  were  accom- 
p  iS  by  means  of  a  revolving  set, 
Sierated  '  hile  the  house  l^^}^,^^'- 
plete  dancnes.-;  and  wth  a  quick  lower 

3re.3y  t»d  been  lounded  on  the  >c- 

Si."?,  SSS  s«=>^!,»,%'S.,""* 

in  which  he,  his  wife  ^.^pseshr  ' 

daughter  68"'-^^  ^"J^.^out  the  s^fghtest 
changes  are  '^^f.f.^^'^^They  are  helpful 
break  i". '^""^"J^'^I-niJture  of  incidents 
in  affocding  a      d  pictme  ^^^.^ 

vital  to  the  '{""f"';^' ^^^^ilfully  avoid 
evident  frankness  they  ^uum  y 

disclosures  which  'J'^f  ^  "^^'^^or  to  shed 
the  structure  of  the  pio^  outcome 
carelessly  f  "1^  Strickland,  con- 

factor.  Gerald  Trask. 

be  produced,    ^ho  was  he^    w  V^.^^ 
S Vrtl. 'sVr 

his  daughter,  be  barred  a_s  ^  Trask's 
Hers  is  the  first  .leminine^ 


Ss^^e^LXrieavcVnd^'SSd^^^  The  Columbia  University  Pre,s.s  has 
is  there  to  take  her.  Not  as  a  wife,:  p^bli.shed  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
,  H„   airpadv   has  one.     So       p^.^^  George  C.  D.  Odell's  "Annai  = 


howevc?r.  He  already  has  one.  So 
Lettv  desperate,  marries  Llge,  a  man 
for  all  his  uncouthness  and  disdain  for 
outward  courtesies.  . 

From  the  time  Letty  arrives  in  the 
de.iolate  .prairie  town  to  the  closing 
scene  the  wind  has  howled  and  .shrieked 
and  'menaced.  In  whatever  form  It 
comes  as  cyclone  or  dreaded  norther 
or  iust  plain  ornery  wind,  it  swirls  sand 
through  everything,  food  drmking 
water,  clothings.  Its  persi.stent  attacks 
unnerve  Letty.  Terror  beats  her  down. 
Then,  one  day,  Roddy  returns.  In  Lige  s 


of  the  New  York  Stage."  These  hart 
some  quartos,-  richly  illustrated  wii-.l 
portraits  and  ot?:ner  pictures  and  care- 
fully indexed,  cover  the  years  1821- 
1843.  Let  no  one  think  these  annals 
are  of  interest  only  to  historians  of  the 
New  York  theatres.  Players  from  Bos- 
ton are  often  mentioned.  There  are 
'  sldclight.s  on  manners  and  cu.stoms, 
social  life,  that  -should  entertain  the 


absence  he  overcorties  Letty  while  a  ^^^^^     dps  Moine.s  or  Galveston.  How 

wicked  norther  rocks  the  little  house.   „^  j,^  neiehborhood  are 

.The  next  morning  he  prepares  to  de- 


part and  when  he  tries  to  force  Letty 
to  accompany  him  she  shoots  him  with 
his  own  gun,  and  buries  the  body  m 
the  wind  swept  .sands  outside.  Lige 
returns,  the  skies  clear  as  if  in  peni- 
.  fence,  and  Letty  after  reciting  what 
has  happened  becomes  a  transfigured 
'  woman  Lige  has  found  justification  for 
her  act,  she  has  found  love  at  last. 

Miss  Gish  gives  a  fini-shed  charac- 
terization of  a  frail,  frightened  girl 
thrust  into  an  alien,  inhospitable  land. 
Her  loneliness  is  pathetic,  believable. 
Mr  Hanson  is  a  rugged  hero,  at  his 
best  in  his  sombre  moments,  a  bit  heavy 
in  those  of  humor.  Mr.  Love  reminded 
one  of  the  late  Holbrook  Blinn,  deliber- 
ate, almost  likeable  in  his  villianics. 
Miss  CummingR  made  Cora  a  wife 
hardened  by  privations  so  that  she  be- 
came something  less  womanly.  Mr. 
Orlamonds  s  Sourdough  was  the  solitary 
wm\c  fltmre  m  this  meterfholy  tfti?. 
To  Mr.  Sea.strom,  the  director  shouia 
go  substantial  praise  for  skillful  mix- 
ture of  realism  and  symbolism. 

w.  t. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

"What  a  Mglit!" 

A  screen  comedy,  adapted  by  Louusc 
Long  from  a  story  written  by  Grover 
Jones  and  Lloyd  Corngan;  directed  b> 
Edward  Sutherland  and  presented  bj 
Paramount  with  the  following  -cast: 

M,U«  Cm- nev  ■  ■  •  .  .        .-. . .  .'Wheeler  OaUm;.., 

Half-way  through  "What  a  Nighf  a 
sub-title  gives   out  that   a  newspaper 


many  in  Boston  or  its  neighborhood  are 
familiar  with  the  details  of  a  tragedy  in 
Pall  River  years  ago?     Yet  in  1834 
"Sarah  Maria  Cornell,  or  the  Fall  River 
Murder,"  drew  crowds  to  the  Richmond 
Hill  T^-.eatre  in  New  York.   The  Mirror 
of  that  citv  protested  vigorously  against 
the  play,  calling  It  a  gross  "violation  of 
propriety  and  public  decency,"  an  of-, 
fence  for  which  "the  author,  his  aiders 
and  abettors,  may  be  presented  and  in- 
dicted."   Prof.  Odell  adds:     "I  bring 
in  that  ancient  appeal  to  an  invisible 
censor.<;hip,  as  the  first  of  its  k  nd  with 
whTh  I  am  familiar.  Like  simi  ar  mod- 
ern outcries,  it  but  increased  the  rush  to 

''^Therr  were"  New  Yorkers  who  were 

eaJiry  shocked.  When  M^e.  Hutin  o 
the  Paris  Opera  House  danced  in  182. 
n  New  YorK,  the  Bowery  Theatre  wa.- 

!  crowded,  for  there  were  rumors  aboat 
the  "indelicacy  of  the  costume  in  wnich 
she  was  wont  to  disport  herseli.  When 
she  came  on  the  .stage  "the  cheeks  of 
thi   greater   portion   of   the  audience 

'  were  crimsoned  with  shame,  and  every 
Tady  in  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  immed  - 
ately  left  the  house."  P""^.  J^"^^'  """" 
wa.s  obliged  for  a  time  to  dance 
Turkish  trousers,  but  .sentiment  gradu 
hi  Illy  changed  and  her  drapery  was 
again  Ught  and  airy. 

Prof.  OdeU  did  not  confine  his  re- 
searches to  the  legitimate  drama. 
There  Is  full  information  about  the 
variety  shows  of  that  time;  Negro  min- 
strels, then  first  appearing;  negro 
companies    playing    Shakespeare  and 

freaks  of 
and 


set  a  heroine  swingingTrom  the  cif 
of  a  bell.  Mrs.  Henry  Hunt  thus  swung  , 
in  "Blanche  Heriot,  or  the  Chertsey  ■ 
Curfew"   back  in  1842.     There  were 
unusual  stage  curtains  that  excited  ao- 
mlration  before  Mr.  Ziegfeld  was  born 
as  the  curtain  at  the  Park  in  1823  tha; 
reflected  in  one  lucid  sea  of  glass  thf 
'entire   audience  and  every  object  u 
front  of  the  sUge.    Theatre  patror„^ 
were    sometimes    caUed  "customers. 
When  "Tam  O'  Shanter "  was  producec; 
in  1823  the  part  of  Cutty  Sark  wa^ 
taken  by  a  man.    Prof.  Odell  frankl: 
admits  he  doe-  not  accurately  kno- 
■  what  "Androides"  were.     tThey  wei- 
exhibited  in  1823.)  They  were  autom?. 
in  the  .shape  of  human  ngures.  Albert 
Magnu.':  was  skilful  in  making  thcr 
Von  Kempelens  Ches.s  Player  was  r- 
android.    He  does  not  forget  the  Ha 
listers,  Hannah,  Rebecca  and  Abig 
born  at  Falmouth,  exhibited  in  IR 
They  were  from  25  to  «  Vf^Vh: 
from  36  to  42  inches  m  height.  Wh 
"The  Merrj^   Wives  of  Windsor 
performed  in  1824,  the  Miiror  •;aid  tr.p  ^ 
manager  should  be  ashamed  "f  Himself^ 
■  Where  is  the  being  possessed  of  the 
least  refinement  who  P^"|j'^''^ 
and  hear  expressions  fr"«»  t^,*".,  ^^ff* 
that  would  disgrace  a  brothel?  Mr. 
Hifson  who  plaled  Falstaff., was  p.tied. 
His  fine  talent^s  were  lost  ;;when  em- 
ployed for  so  vile  a  purpose. 

Patrick  Magee   was   "not   more  re- 
marklble  for 'his  extraordinary  heigni 
than  for  the  elegant  symmetry  of  his 
orm  his  surprising  activity  and  match- 

iTstrength"   Pfof ;, O-^Vip^find  'i 
comment:     "Evidently    the    kind  ci 
that  scholars  ^100   years  ater 


sub-title  gives   oui  mai.   a   iit-w.ii^ci-i .  i  uuiupan'co    ^ 

reporter's  job  is  often  dangerous.  Quite  i  giving  comic  operas;  museum  fre 

so,  but  not  many  newspaper  reportf"!  g,,  ^,nds;  menageries,  circu-ses, 

Srev-'ri-^i/StrtSfSerSl  there  .„  ■nv.u.Ue  „«.»  e„,v 

does  the  hero  of  this  amusing  and  ex-  i  operas,  in  Italian,  French  and  English, 
citing  picture.    Sent  to  purloin  a  check  i  about  givers  of  concerts.    A  favor- 

from  the  hou.se  of  a  notoriou.sly  shady  i  j,^  ^^^y^  would  be  performed  for  m"" 
character    he  stops  to  telephone   his  |  .successive  nights.     The  Mirror 

editor  that  he  has  got  the  prize,  in  the 


Hers  is  tne  'r'"\-„ttle  with  the 

emerge  triumphant  ^^"'"^ff J^i^.Pred- 
studlo  microphone    in  this  ^is 

erick  was  less  vengeful 
she  was  a  tragic  g>lef-stiich.en,  vc,  ^ 


to  name. 


LOEW  S  STATE  THEATRE 

■The  Wind" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Frances 
Marion  from  the  novel  by  Dorothy 
Scarboro:  _  photographed  by 


.>ohn 


IS'titled^bTjohrrcolton;  directed 
brvic\or  Seastrom  and  presented  by 
^etro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  follow- 

'■'^•'*''  ,.-Lmin„  r.isJ 

l.'il.'  ■   l„-i.rs  HaMn", 

!■'  =  ;  ,   .'.■.'.'.'.■.■Montairiie,   I-"'  <;  | 

  William  Ovlamond 

('ova.   Edwaifl  Eailr 

Soiirnoiipn  •  -  'rarnipiirita  .liilmsoii. 

C.„.,.-,  rhimren  .  ^--'^'^^^"Ulni  SchaM-i- 
A  sad  saga  of  simple,  starved  souls, 
immured  hi  a  bleak  land  of  sullen  skies 
of  destructive  wind.s.  of  barren  soil.  A 
saea  heroically  suns  by  a  little  company 
of  six  persons,  aided  by  a"  inspired 
director  and  every  resource  ^vl^'ch  ria; 
tme   itself   or   mechanical   subsi  uuc.s 
co  iW  provide  That  is  "The  Wind,"  the 
^cture  which  brings  L'lhan  Gish  again 
to  the  screen  in  a  role  ^^'"'^^y  of  hd 
stellar  position.    It  is  presented  v,'i  h 
'  Snchronized   musical  accompaniment 
made  more  realistic  by  «rtain  sound 
effects,  and  nearly  spoiled  at..'he 
moment  by  a  -stupid  interpolation  of  a 
tenor  voice  offstage,  singmg  a  sUly  sen 
timental  verse.    Coming  «,"er  so  much 
beautv  of  picturization  and  such  human 
characterizations.  U  seemed  nothing  less 

'^Letty,'v^t^m  of  misfortune  homeless 
travels  from  Virginia  to  southern  Texas 
to   seek   shelter  wit;,   a  consumptive 
cousin  Beverly.   He  and  his  three  chil- 
dren welcome  her;  his  wife,  Cora,  soon 
finds  it  easy,  throuRh  unfounded  jeal- 
ousy, to  hate  her  .soft  ways,  her  dis 
taste    for    abhorrent,    foods,    fo«    "8  M 
labors,  for  slovenly  luighbors  Rodd 
a   big    coarse-natured   traveling  man 
?uts  talked   interestingly   to  Letty  oij 
Sie  train.    Lige  and  Sourdough,  two 
cowboy.s.  admire  her,  propose  and_  ai e 


very  living  room  of  the  man  he  ha  , 
come  to  rob.  The  results  are  what  miglv  ■ 
have  been  expected;  he  loses  the  in-  j 
criminating  -check  and  nearly  forc<- 
his  paper  into  a  disastrous  retraction  \ 
Of  course,  the  heroine  must  come  ti 
the  rescue,  and  the  way  she  does  It  i.s  a  j 
caution.  ,      .   .      „„,  , 

Dorothy  Winston,  played  by  Bol  e 
Daniels,  is  taken  onto  the  ChronuU- 
at  her  fathers  request.  She  proves  to 
be  beautiful  and  extremely  dumb,  pur- 
sues Joe  Madison,  who  has  beeti  told 
oft  to  chaperone  her,  but  ends  by 
stumbling  on  a  really  important  clue. 
For  years  Editor  Madison,  Joe's  father, 
has  been  trying  to  convict  Mike  Corney, 
a  wealthy  grafter,  of  robbing  the  city. 
Joe  tries  in  yain  to  make  one  of  Mike  s 
gang,  In  jail  for  the  moment,  tell  the 
whereabouts  of  a  certain  check  which, 
if  published,  would  prove  Corney  s  fin- 
ish. Dorothy,  trying  to  get  a  story  of 
life  in  the  underworld.  I.s  told  the  secret 
bv  tlie  disgrunlleri  Eansster,  and  J-v 
rushes  M!    to  9't 


presses  are  set  "^°,^f,',\f,«'forv"'i.ui 


KH  •Tl.iV.V.'."."'*  •  -   o   - 

described  the  gorgeous  appearance  ol 
an  opera  audience  in  1833:  Boxes  filled 
with   "the    fashionable   classes,  splen- 
didly  arrayed  with  feathers  and  jew-  | 
els  "';  in  the  balcony  and  pit,  "compact  | 
rows  of  attentive,  orderly,  and  well- 1 
dressed  gentlemen    ithe  last  word  in  | 
italics)  in  their  dark  habiliments,  and  ^ 
white  linen  ...  the  carpeted  floor  and  ■ 
mahogany-backed  seats  affect  the  .spec- 
tator in  a  singular  manner,  when  he  i 
thinks  of  the  contrast  of  .soiled  benches,  i 
worn  and  begrimed  by  the  Goths  and] 
the   Vandals  who  rcmor.^clessly  stand  j 
upon  them  at  the  theatres."  | 

It  Is  not  easy  to  give  one  an  Idea  of 

these  volume.s,  which  show  not  only 
painstaking,  one  might  say  incredible, 
research — the  examining  of  new.5paper 
flle.s  and  programs,  contemporary  diaries 
memoirs  of  actors  and  writers  about 
the  theatre— liut  also  the  author's 
Interest  in  all  that  pertalas  to  the 
stage:  from  the  sword-swallower  to  the 
actor  of  Hamlet  or  Othello.  Prof.  Odell 
is  never  priggish,  never  pedantic.  He 
treats  with  ea.se  material  thai  must 
have    cost    him    patient    and  dusty 


^uM  have^  trmp  ted  to  "their  col^ge.,  , 
for  the  glorification  of  learning  and  o 
intellectual    pursuits^  fVv  "  a 

could  have  seen  "The  Gnome  Fly^  a 
man  whose  legs  were  no  larger  than  a 
third's  oT  2  vears.  His  real  name  w.-- 
SI  but  as  "the  wonderful  Signo. 
Hervio  Nano  "  he  successfu  ly  embodi--. 
a  gnome,  a  baboon  and  a  fly. 

If  Joseph  Wood,  the  smger.  jho  b> 
personal  conduct  raised  rows  had  no. 
^uite  mastered  the  art  bf  being  a  gen- 
tleman, on  the  other  hand.  sa>s  Prof^ 
Odell  "Americans  in  general  were  not 
Quite"  sure  in  1840  of  their  own  man- 
ners And  benefits  were  a  nuL^ance. 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  t«,*tars  ex- 
oected  to  shine,  frequently  at  benefits 
of  nonentities,  with  little  or  no  remun- 

'"'^In""l928  there  are  loud  protests  In 
I^ndon  aRain.st  the  eating  nf  rh'K-ola  r, 
,n  theatres.   In  1834  in  New  \ork  he 
Mirror  wished  the  music  of  '-^'-v-n-: 
peanuts  could  be  less  a  idible  '■ 
performance  of  "Th»  Si.v  r- 
Cnme.   or   wine,  .wr-men,  ' 
Theft  md  the  Scaffold. 
I  HEINRirH  OEBHAKn 

I    It  was  a  program  both  ingenious  UMi 
judicious.    Mr.  Gebhard   laid   out  foi 
last  night's  recital  in  Jordan  hall.  HCj 
began    it  gaily.    classicaUy  too.  wii 
Bach's  lUlian  concerto.    Before.  how-| 
ever,  he  had  left  classicism  behind  hira.^ 
he  touched  on  modernity— for  w'r  >  r 
;  pray,  of  the  modernists,  t^mg  ;^  ; 
I  fhvthmic  conceits  has  t«Wed  a  ; 
I'  lem  in  rhvthm  like  that  Bach  sc. 
;   'T:  when"  he  wrote  the  concerto  s 

"■'"l-'e  simimnv  difficult  problem  oil 

it  noted  .f 


Qne  hand  and  <rJiV^"^g,.^.y  ^pads  for 
Then  everything 


Ihey  have  lost  jhe  "ash  ivni  P 

S,oMh  he 

William  Austiri  'r'l,     ^est  were 

'""^  ,l°^r'Thf  a^mo  phere  of  Ihe  new..- 
n»nt    office  was  sufficiently  true  to 
0  lenrconviction  to  the  sto.y 


victim  of  one  of  tho.se  sporadic  at- 
tempts r.f  the  British  public  to  insist  on 
moral  conduct  in  one  of  its  members." 
He  admits  that  the  moral  of  the  once 
popular  "The  Golden  Farmer  "  is  con- 
fused: "It  seems  to  be  that  if  one  com- 
mits a  heinous  crime,  he  will  be 
punished  for  a  few  days  and  reprieved 
to  slow  music." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  work 
of  this  extent  there  should  be  a  few 
sttps.  Surely  Prof.  Odell  knows  that 
"The  Tower  of  Neslr  "  was  written  by 
Alexander  Dumas  the  elder  and  Fred- 
eric Gaillnrdft.  not  by  Victor  Hugo.  On 
page  259  of  vol.  IV  there  is  an  allusion 
to  "Ro.ssinl's  'Tasso'."  Rossini  never 
wrote  a  "Tasso."  The  opera  mentioned 
was  probably  Donizetti's.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  Prof.  Odell  writing  "Clarinet  and! 
•Clarinetist"  invariably  with  an  "o. '  ^ 

Open  either  one  of  the  two  volumes; 
where  you  will  and  ther?  is  something 
well  worth  noting,  or  .something  amus-, 
ing.    Mr.  Belasco  was  not  the  first  to 


Mr.  G.-'b- 

iMiii  8i\ins  lull  N.^luf  u.  u 
bv  choice  would  never  man 
.nuide  them  sound  natural  lu 

Bach  iu.  Gebhard  -ade  «  widol 
ustep  to  Beethoven  in  his  most  romantic  1 
vei^.  Beethoven  of  the  '  ^>o°" '8'2i^^ 
"nala  To  be  honest,  though,  it  seemed 
as  fhough  Mr.  Gebhard  rode  romantic- 
ism too  hard  when  he/Tushed  the  fast 
movement  so  breathlessly  fast.  The] 
music's  quality  of  desperation  InteM^- 
ned  by  dark  and  storm  got  lost  in  thej 
race  with  time.  _  . 

MUSIC  differently  romantic  >*r.  Geb- 
hard plaved  next,  two  nf^..P'^"..°' I 
own.  '  Voices  of  the  Valley"  and  Moon 
Children,'-    In  them  both  he  makes  usel 
of  the  modern  composer's  tools  of  his  I 
trade,    chords    and    progressions  that 
would- ha\e  made  the  ancienUs  siare  I 
R^au^e  however,  he  fully  understands! 
ll^  use  of  The  old  tools,  Mr.  Gobhard 
employs  the  new  when  they  f 
:  purpose,  a  purpose  other  than  that 
conceahne  poverty  of  thought.  With 
dca-s  in  his  head  of  melodic  charm  and 
poetic  --=u«sesUon,  with  musicianly  skill 
V  hand  fo-the  expression  thereof.  Mr 
'^,  ■        f  two  pieces,  both  I 


study  d.-k.^t-.    , 

tionally    melodious  and  b 
latter  he  played  "  '  " 
tained.  the  unb 
despair  of  all  v 

To  his  own  pup. 
kins.  Mr.  Gebhard  h 
showed  as  much  in 
I  of  waltaes  for  two  piai'^>-\ 


sjlitfullv.  also  the  | 


..  She] 
d's  >et 


eiy  one  sr  nis  proauctions.    If  in 
.  .1.  ;    '  t    .  'lese    plays  many  of    his  "brightest 

Vv.ih  no  aflectation  about  tiicrn.  r.o  memories  and  dearest  associations"  are 
sti  iving  atter  the  light  touch  of  Vienna  bound  up,  many  play-goers  reading  these 
according  to  the  wont  of  the  most  of  plays,  seeing  again  in  their  minds  the 
hose  who  toy  today  with  the  waltz,  -actors  and  actre.sses,  will  share  with  Mr. 
nevertheless  i;i  every  bar  they  esc»pe  Belasco  pleasant  associations  and  mem- 
the  commonplace.  ,orles,  and  ask  if  thase  days  were  not 

The  reverse  of  commonplace,  further-  better  than  the  present  ones. 

more,  he  showed  himself  when  he  ven-   

tured  Liszfs  "Sonetto  di  Petrarca"  In,  ■■Harness,"  by  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  has 
Dublic     Very  beautifu  ,   however,   he,  ,  ,  , 

made  it,  of  a  melodic  line  almost  noble.  ;  already,  we  believe,  been  reviewed  at 


And  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No 
11,  Tie  made  stirringly  expressive  of  a 
people  and  a  period,  even  as  Kodaly 
mav  write  expre.ssively  of  a  later  day. 


length  in  The  Herald.  Michael  Gordon, 
having  served  in  the  war,  is  thoroughly 
disillusionized,  asks  what  was  the  use  of 
It   all,    and   swears   profusely:  "We've 


^'S^^f  ^ffiii«nrv  of  virtSv  to  im-l^^°^"  n°thiSg  but  a  flock  of 

add  'JlXame^''        crooks    and    brigands,  internationalty 

agination  IS  no  matter  for  blame^    au.  .speaking,  ju.st  laying  for  each  other.'' 

Sylvia  talks  with  appalling  frankness. 
When  Michael  s  wife,  Pat,  went  on  the 
I  stage,  he  was  so  jealoas  that  he  split 
the  lip,  closed  an  eye  and  flattened  th§ 
nose  of  Mr.  Oberly,  whom  he  found  in  K 
her  dressing  room.  Then  Pat  really 
loved  her  Michael.  But  Sylvia  Is  the 
j  girl  for  our  money. 


A  delightful  concert! 
dience  applauded  it  enthusiastically. 

'  r  ■     -  .    ■  ■      :     '  p,^  G, 

Here  are  some  books  published  by 
Little,  Brown  and  Company  that  should 
interest  tho.se  hoping  to  please  their 
friends  by  a  Christmas  or  any  other 
day  remembran()e.  Will  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenhelm  still  be 
faithful  to  him  «fter  reading  "Matomi's 
Vineyard"?  Undoubtedly,  yet  we  wish 
he  would  give  over  his  political,  inter- 
national forecasts  to  foreign  .corre- 
spondents of  our  newspapers.  Mr.  Op- 
penhelm insLsts  that  the  characters  in 
this  his  104th  or  1 05th  book— ,we  have 
lost  count — were  not  suggested  by  those 
now  living,  yet  every  one  will  spell 
Matorni,  Mussolini.  This  Matorni  was 
planning  to  make  Italy  the  one  great 
European  nation,  but  he  did  not  reckon 
on  the  adroitness  of  the  English  tennis- 
player  and  the  far-.seelng  Piench  gen- 
eral. The  story  opens  well,  with  a  neat 
murder  on  the  Blue  Train  to  the  Rivi- 
era, and  the  Englishmaifs  mission  to 
give  Uguello's  papers  to  the  right  pcr- 
.son.  If  Matorni  has  an  a.ssistant  in  thp 
amorous  Princess  di  Panlni,  who  plot.-; 
with  him  by  way  of  a  dlgres-sion,  there 
is  the  beautiful  Rosetta  di  Maureatti; 
there  is  the  brilliant  tool  of  Matorni  s. 
the  chief  of  police,  who  is  up  to  all 
kinds  of  atrocious  games;  more  mur- 
ders; hair-breadth  escapes.  At  the  end 
Matomi's  plans  are  as  dust;  American 
battleships  threaten;  Matorni  issues  a 
peace- breathing  proclamation;  Germany 
has  no  chance;  Uguello's  papers  Anally 
have  reached  the\v  destination. 

"The  Man  Who  Laughed"  by  Gerard 
Fairlie  is  a  thriller,  though  one  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  de.sperate 
villain,  who  after  some  atrocious  deed 
would,  like  the  old  man  In  "Hernani," 
laugh  horribly  in  the  shadows.  He  had 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  leaving  hLs 
visiting  card  with  an  arti.stically-drawn 
fisure  of  an  octopus    as    hLs  name. 

-iglary  was  his  passion;  he  murdered 
f  pastime.    His  methods  were  orig- 

'I,  his  minions  adoring  him  and  at 

•  .same  time  afraid  of  him.  Ah,  but 
did  not  rfckon  with  Victor  Caryll. 

rmerly  of  the  Secret  Service.  What 

nild  have  happened  to  the  narrator 
HI  I  he  terrible  story  and  his  sweetheart 
Jean,  who  was  as  foolish  In  running  in- 
to danger  as  Pearl  White  in  those  earlv. 
delightful,  prepo-sterous  film  plays,  had 
It  not  been  for  Victor?  Jean  and  her 
^oung  man  were  always  in  danger,  even 
from  that  pet  of  the  Octopus's,  the 
■small  African  gorilla;  that  haled  man 
and  had  "a  quite  distinctive  smell." 
The  Octopus  would  draw  a  pint  of 
Wood  daily  and  allernativelv  from  the 
bodies  of  Jean  and  the  narrator  if 
Caryll  did  not  stop  meddling  with  the 
nefarious  activities.  What  a  relief 
when  the  Octopus,  frothing  slightly  at 
the  mouth,  his  eyes  shining  with  a  bril- 
liant light,  and  his  nostrils  slightly 
dilated,  rolled  down  his  diabolical  plat- 
form, and  plunged  out  of  sight  "A 
dull  shattering  thud  reached  our  ears  " 

No  this  is  not  Victor  Hugos  man 
who  laughed.  He  was  a  gentle  soul  if 
he  did  grin  horribly.  By  the  wav  the 
purist  would  insist  that  both  Hugo's 
and  Mr.  Pairlies  title  should  be  "The 
Man  that  Laughed";  but  the  French 
title  of  Hugo's  romance  is;  "Bv  the 
King's  Command." 


Those  who  rejoice  when  idols  are  ] 
rudely  jostled,  if  not  thrown  from  their 
pedestals,  should  read  "Reputations  Ten  i 
Years  After,"  by  Capt.  B.  H.  LiddcU  ! 
Hart.  English  military  critics  have 
charged  him  with  partisanship,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  JoCtre  and  Gal- 
lieni,  where  he  is  seen  "tilting  at  wind- 
mills, beating  air,  flogging  dead  horses, 
ploughing  sands."  They  have  found 
misstatements  of  facts;  they  wondered 
why  there  is  no  sketch  of  an  Italian 
general.  The  reader  will  more  than 
once  be  startled.  "But  nothing  more 
startling  than  Captain  Liddell  Hart's 
expressed  dislike  of  'pontifical  infalli- 
bility,' "  He  has  the  grace  to  say  of 
Gen.  Pershing:  "There  was  perhaps  no 
other  man  who  would  or  could  have 
built  the  structure  of  the  American  | 
army  on  the  scale  he  planned.  And 
without  that  army  the  war  could  hardly 
have  been  saved  and  could  not  have 
been  won."  » 


There  is  a  new  and  re\i.sed  edition 
of  H,  Addington  Bruce's  "Woman  In 
the  Making  of  America,"  from  the  tim.e 
of  the  founding  and  the  heroines  of 
the  Indian  raids  to  the  winning  of  suf- 
frage and  after.  We  regret  to  see  the 
militancy  of  Alice  Paul  and  the  pick- 
eters  of  the  White  Hou.se  in  1917-18  ex- 
tolled. There  are  illustrations  and  an 
Index. 

The  adventures  of  James  L.  Clark  in 
,  Africa  and  A.sla.  "Trails  of  the  Hunted." 

IS  a  capital  book  for  boys  and  for  mm 
I  who,  comfortable  at  home,  like  to  read 
i  of  wild  life,  dangers  encountered  with 
I  animals  and  still  more  .savage  men.  As 
I  a  .sculptor,  modelling  for  the  mountins 
I  of  animals  in  museums,  a  taxidermi.'=t, 
I  he  finds  that  museums  will  give  a  sym- 
pathetic account  of  "those  appealing 
creatures  who.se  past  is  more  ancient 
than  thafDf  man  and  whose  future  is 
darkened  by  the  tragic  shadow  of  ex- 
tinction." He,  too,  knew  suffering  whm 
he  was  tortured  by  nomad  Mongols.  He 
has  written  a  valuable  and  entertainiiiK 
book. 

THAT  CHRISTMAS  LIST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  elderly  ladies  the  thing  in  vogue 
is  a  wrist  pin.  A  piston  ring  for  the 
high  .school  girl.  .\.  connecting  rod  for 
that  ftsherman  friend  of  yours,  a  tran.i- 
mission  for  the  in-law  who's  losing  her 
thatch,  and  a  set  of  overhead  valves  for 
talkative  wifey. 

As  for  the  young  man.  advice  for  sure 
success  ran  be  seen  on  sijms  in  our  best 
cities:   Drive  yourself. 

VICE- VERSA. 


fca,"  to  be  playea"  this  week  rrngfirc^xitris 
be  elucidated. 

The  program  of  yesterday  does  not 
call  for  comment  except,  perhaps,  a 
note  about  Mozart's  concerto  for  horn. 
He  'hurriedly  wrote  four  of  them  for 
Leitgeb,  a  virtuoso  on  this  instrument, 
but  not  at  all  a  good  musician;  so  that 
Mozart  on  the  score  of  the  first  con- 
certo wrote  ironical  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  player's  lack  of  muslcianly 
qualities. 

The  question  might  come  up:  'What 
are  the  best  compositions  for  a  concert 
of  this  nature?  This  question  admits 
of  academic  discussion.  Children  are 
the  most  easily  pleased  first  of  all  by, 
lively  rhythms  and  great  bursts  of| 
sound.  (A  noisy  ending  appeals  to  all 
audiences,  old  or  young.)  Yesterday, 
for  example,  there  was  much  more  ap- 
plause after  the  gay  Finale  of  Mozart's 
symphony  than  after  the  preceding 
Andante.  They  were  pleased  by  Mr. 
Burgin's  suave  performance  of  Men- 
del-ssohns  genteel  music.  Did  they 
fully  appreciate  Mr.  Boettcheri  beau- 
tiful tone?  In  their  appreciation  of 
Stravinsky's  ballet  they  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  droll  pictures  on  the 
screen.  Would  the  young  ones  care  for 
Bizet's  little  Suite  with  playthings  and 
games,  the  titles  of  the  movements? 
In  these  days  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  is 
relished  more  by  parents  than  by  their 
children. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon. 

RULON  ROBISON 

Rulon  Robison.  tenor,  delightfully  ac- 
companied by  Stuart  Mason,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Posate  Dormite,  Basslni;  Danza  Fan- 
ciulla.  Durante;  Nevicata.  Respighi;  I 
Pastori,  PizzettI;  serenades  by  Shaw, 
Schumann,  Stuart  Mason,  Poldowski, 
Chaiisson.  Hahn,  Faure;  Bab-Lock- 
Hythe,  Shaw;  Penilllon,  Williams;  In  a 
Poppv  Field.  Clark;  Listening.  O  Lily, 
Lady' o(  Loveliness,  Besly;  Old  Christ- 
mas, Shaw;  The  Knight  of  Bethlehem, 
Thomp.son:  15th  Century  Christmas 
Carol,  Bax. 

s  Mr.  RobLson  last  night,  like  the  maid 
in  the  song,  "sang  light,  sang  low,"  for 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  his  program. 
He  sang  of  gently  falling  snow. 

Respighi's  pretty  melody:  in  terms  of 
the  old  Itahans  he  sang  of  a  gill  foot- 
ing it  on  the  shore.  Seven  serenades 
he  sang  in  a  row.  all  seven  in  calm  or 
airy  vein,  though  surely  he  could  have 
got  on  the  track  of  a  passionate  lover 
or  two  who  has  voiced  his  ardor  in 
song  beneath  a  lady's  window.  And 
later  he  sang   about   wild  roses  and 


lucky  gold  piece  as  a  watch  charm.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  the  "Kid"  is  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  picture.  He  certainly  had 
a  toug'h  time  for  a  while. 

The  film  opens  with  some  boyhood 
stuff — young  Jimmy  and  Frank  back  in 
a  Micliigan  village,  pelting  each  other 
with  snowballs  and  Jimmy  hitting 
Rose's  grandfather  on  the  ear  as  the 
two  pass  In  a  sleigh.  Even  then  Prank 
shows  sneaky  tendencies,  while  Jimmy 
owns  up  like  a  man.  This  prologue 
passed,  we  have  "The  Michigan  Kid" 
loaning  Hayward,  now  in  charge  of  a 
lumbef  camp,  money  to  replace  sums 
of  his  own  and  the  company,  lost  at 
the  gambling  tables.  When  Hayward 
offers  his  watch  as  security,  the  "Kid" 
discovers  Rose's  picture  in  the  back. 
Haj^vard  says  she  is  engaged  to  him 
and  is  due  the  next  day  on  the  boat. 
The  "Kid"  makes  Hayward  go  on  ahead 
and  promises  to  deliver  Rose  and  the 
money  to  cover  the  shortage  at  the  com- 
pany's camp.  Hayward  obeys,  but  be- 
comes restle.ss,  puts  a  gun  in  his  pocket 
and  paddles  back  to  a  half-way  house 
where  he  finds  Rose  and  the  "Kid"  com- 
fortably housed,  identified  to  each  other, 
and  at  the  moment  in  close  embrace. 
When  a  forest  fire  menaces,  Hayward 
knocks  the  sleeping  Jimmy  unconscious, 
ties  him  hand  and  foot,  steals  his  gold, 
thrusts  him  in  a  closet  and  flees  to  the 
canoe,  with  Rose.  Suspecting  Hayward 
of  lying,  and  worse.  Rose  returns  to  the 
hut,  finds  and  releases  Jimmy.  Then 
follows  the  first  of  the  two  big  scenes 
of  the  picture.  Jimmy  and  Hayward 
fight  all  over  the  room,  on  the  table, 
the  floor,  in  the  doorway.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that  Messrs.  Nagel  and  Whit- 
lock  pulled  few  punches  in  this  scene. 
Uppercuts.  rabbit  punch&s,  kidney  tat- 
toos, all  were  there  and  many  of  them. 
Finally  Jimmy  pounded  Hayward  to 
sleep,  then  dragged  him  to  the  canoe, 
in  which  all  three  embarked.  Both  men 
revived  with  amazing  rapidity  and, 
while  blazing  trees  and  embers  are  fall- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  flaming 
banks,  they  guided  their  frail  craft  over 
treacherous  rocks,  even  over  a  roaring 
waterfall,  to  safety.  Here  the  con- 
tinuity is  broken  without  apparent  rea- 
son. One  second,  the  three  exhausted. 
One  second,  the  three  exhausted  figures 
are  seen  on  the  river  bank,  the  fire 
burned  out;  the  next  the  "Kid"  and 
Rose  are  in  a  stateroom  of  the  steamer, 
homeward  bound.  No  one  knows  how 
they  got  there,  or  what  became  of  Hay- 
ward. 

The  forest  fire  sequence  is  decidedly 
.....    ...   -.— ^  rralistir.    in  colors    and  with  natural 

daisies,  about  a  girl  with  footfall  hgnt  i  (,,.,r,i.i)n<T  sounds.  Here  the  camera  was 
.stealing  »cro.ss  the  lawn,  about  Mad  '   


Patsy  "who  held  whimsical  views  In 
regard  to  the  de\irs  activities  with 
flower  seeds. 

These  songs  are  verv  well,  some  oi 
them  indeed,  like  that  by  Chausson, 
verv  lovelv.  Monotony,  though,  they 
nerds  must  lead  to,  when  sung  on^ 
after  another.  As  the  Scottish  poet 
exclaimed:  "Oh.  for  a  breath  of  the 
Moorlands!  "  A  page  or  two  of  music 
jtout-hearted.  music  of  depth,  would 
hAve  done  the  program  good. 

For  the  program  he  fancied  Mr. 
Robison  had  all  the  requisites  at  hand. 
His  voice,  of  quality  notably  pure,  he 
has  brought  to  a  high  state  of  deve- 
lopment along  the  line  of  technique  he 


handled  with  remarkable  skill.   In  fact,  i 
with  Mr.  Nagel.  Mr.  Whitlock  and  Miss  | 
Adoree  in  earnest,  convincing  perform-  i 
ance  against  a  background  of  gambling 
halls  and  picturesque  outdoor  scenery, 
"The  Michigan  Kid  "  is  one  of  the  best 
screen  melodramas  of  the  season. 

W.  E.  G. 


Z.  <F 


It  may  seem  to  some  strange  mat  the 
aiost  complete,  the  most  accurate,  the 
.Host  interesting  biography  of  Henry 
Purcell,  the  greatest  of  English  com- 
306crs.  has  been  written  by  a  French 


To  lovers  of  the  drama,  who  would 
enjoy  memories  of  the  past,  we  recom- 
mend the  handsomely  printed  "Six 
Plays."  by  David  Belasco,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  him,  notes  by  Montrose  J 
Moses  and  illustrations.  Again  one  will 
see  Blanche  Bates  in  "Madame  Butter- 
fly, in  The  Darling  of  the  Gods"  (with 
Mr  Arhss.  sinister  as  Zakkurit,  and  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  David  War- 
field  returns  as  Peter  Grim.  Mrs  Leslie 
Carter  again  loves  and  dies  as  Du  Barry 
kneels  at^the  feet  of  enthroned  Vasha 
as  the  Princess  Adrea.  Mr.  Belasctx 
says  in  his  preface  that  from  his  bov- 
hood  he  has  tried  to  develop  genius  as 
Qarlyle  defined  the  word:  the  capacity 
or  taking  pains  He  might  have  added 
that  in  1928  he  is  still  expendUi? 
"thought,  labor.  Are  and  paljis"  on 


By  PHILIP  HALE  I 

The  first  of  The  Young  People's  Con- 
certs of  the  Basion  Symphony  Orches- 
tra this  sea.son  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The ' 
program  was  as  follows:  Haydn,  And- 
ante and  Finale  from  the  '  Surprise' 
Symphony.  Mendelssohn.  Andante  from 
tlie  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Burgin.  vio- 
linist). Stravinsky,  Orchestral  Suite 
I  from  "Petrouchka."  Mozart,  Larghetto 
I  from  the  horn  concerto  No.  3    i  Mr. 

Boettcher,  soloist).    Berlioz,  Ballet  of 
I  the  Sylphs  and  Rakoczy  March  from 
'The  Damnation  of  Faust.  "  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducted  the  first  three  num- 
bers.   Mr.  Burgin  the  last  two.    Alfred  i 
H.  Meyer  made  short  explanatory  re-  | 
marks  in  a  pleasant  manner  and  evi-  ; 
dently  interested  the  children  as  they 
were  told  something  atwut  the  com-  \ 
posers,   the  works  that  were  played; 
different   musical   forms    and    instru-  j 
ments.     Pictures   were    thrown    on   a  i 
screen:  those  illustrative  of  "Petrouch-  1 
ka"  were  helpful  in  enabling  the  chll-  ' 
dren  to  enjoy  Stravinsky's  music.  The 
experiment  of   putting   the  orchestra 
on  a  flat  stage  was  made. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  have  .some 
"Sky-scrapers"  and  "Adventures  of  a 
Perambulator"  pirtorially  illustrated  for 
the  audiences  of  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  evening''  Mr.  Block's  '''Amer- 


elects  to  follow.     "Flute  tones. "  to  use  man.  Henri  Dupre.   In  recent  years  the 
a    distinguished    Boston    pedagogue's  ^^^^^  ^  .  j 

term,  he  depends  on  for  his  mainstay.       ,    ,  ...     .         .    .  .  . 

tones  lightly  delicate  like  gossamer,  musical  literature.  As  biographers  they 
with  something  of  gossamer's  unsub-  are  Indefatigable  in  the  search  for  ma- 
stantlality.  They  produce,  no  doubt  ^^^^^^  discriminative  in  the  use  of  it, 
of  It  sweet  sound,  and,  when  not  pared  .        ,       ,  ,     i.  . 

down  100  thin,  unusual  distinctness  ofshrewd  and  sane  in  critical  observa- 
enunciatlon.  Stouter  tones  of  fine  tions;  not  indulging  in  what  Schumann 
quality  Mr.  Robison  also  '  delivered,  called  "honey-daubing"  and  Artemus 
when  they  lay  just  right  In  his  voice.  described  as  "nrettv  shon-keenine 

At  other  times  he  appeared  to  abandon  w*"^"  QescriDea  as  pretty  snop-Keeping 
the  help  of  his  light  voice  when  he  talk." 

had  need  of  notes  really  strong.   

Through  three  groups  of  songs  Mr  Dupre's  "Purcell,"  translated  into  Eng- 
Robi.son  let  his  voice  flow,  as  old  New,  ij^h  by  Catherine  Alison  Phillips  and 
^"afer"'-  rA^^llJ^^-. 'l^'^.^lT^b",!  Agnes  Bedford,  is  published  by  Alfred 


He  has  achieved  a  remarkabl 
smooth  legato,  he  shapes  his  phrase: 
according  to  the  words,  with  rhetorica 
intelligence,  with  musical  fine  taste  a 
well,  though  with  slight  air  of  musica 
unction 

Mr.  Robison  pleased  a  large  audi 
cnce  to  an  unusual  degree.  Several  o 


A.  Knopf  of  New  York.  Little  is  known 
of  Purcell's  life  or  music  in  Boston. 
Some  of  his  airs  have  been  sung — the 
noble  lament  of  Dido  is  famUiar — there 
have  been  a  few,  very  few,  performances 
of  chamber  music  by  him;    a  short 


Orchestra;  but  on  ,the  whole  Purcell 
has  been  slighted  and  ignored. 


I  Te'eateT  ^^"^  '"'"P*"^       rI*  ^  G*^  "Trumpet  Voluntary"  has  been  played 

'   '         at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRHl 
"Thf  Michigan  Kid" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  J.  Grubli  ^s  for  his  life,  there  is  the  tradition 
Alexander  from  a  story  by  Rex  Beach 
photographed  by  Charles  Stumar,  di 
reeled  by  Irvin  WlUat,  and  presented  b; 
Universal  as  a  Carl  Laemmle  specia 
with  the  following  cast: 

••The  MK-higsn  Kid  '  .(.Uramy  R^**^], 

.  .  .  Kcnec  .\diir*' 
.  I.Id.viI  Whiiloi- 

.  .  .  .Virginia  <i't 
Fr.nk' "Hayward.  »»  <-h\M   I>iok  V»\ 

Conrad  Nagel.  debonnair  lover,  gut 
wan.  good  actor  always,  gets  all  musse 
up  as  The  Michigan  Kid."  the  Alasks 
cambler  who  hasn't  a  crooked  dealer  r 
his  house.  At  the  outset  he  is  his  usui 
immaculate  self,  this  time  attractive  ] 
doft  black  hat  and  the  cutaway  co 


PrKP  Mnrns   

Tvank  HH.vward     . ,  ....  .  .  • 

Jininw  llowan.  J<«  ihilrt... 
Knsf  Muriis.  a»  itiiln 


affected  by  pioneers 


stead  of  a 


North 
he  tote? 


known  to  our  students  of  musical  his- 
tory that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
cold  contracted  late  one  night  when 
coming  home  heated  with  wine,  from 
the  tavern,  he  could  not  enter  the  house, 
for  his  wife  had  ordered  the  servants 
not  to  let  him  in  after  midnight.  Dupre 
regards  the  story  as  idle  gossip.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Purcell 
in  his  will  twice  refers  to  his  "loving 
wife"':  that  he  left  her  all  his  property: 
that  in  publishing  his  works  she  spoke 
of  him  in  the  tenderest  terms,  referring 
to  him  as  her  "dear"'  and  "lamented"' 
husband.  Purcell  was  undoubtedly  a 
jovial  blade,  a  man  of  his  period,  which 
was  not  strait-laced.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  his  morals  were  loose.  Dupre 


o2 


ingenuously  adds:  -He  was  tvequentiyi 
obliged  to  return  home  late  as  a  result  i 
of  his  profession."  Jeffrey  Pulver  in 
his  ••Biographical  Dictionary  of  Old 
English  Music"  also  rejects  the  story 
which  the  grossly  inaccurate  Sir  Jonn 
Hawkins  published  in  his  "History  ot 
Music."  Many  members  of  Purcell  ^ 
family  having  a  consumptive  tendency 
died,  'as  did  Henry,  at  an  early  age.  \ 


«  „..        -1  rlently,  wh^ri  Ihe  comte  \o  appre- 

one  reason  or  another  ma>wiot  alv,.oa^  the  distmction  between  opening 
come  out  clearly  in  the  perfomance. j  ^   ^  ^   ^  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman     , ,  nhrasp  last  nieht  Miss  Ar- 

as  musician,  critic  and  writer  carriesl  J^.^^l  sLf  w^h"^n  opulence^'of 
out  his  aim  in  an  admiiable  manner,  gpicndid  tone.  When  she  can  make  her 
whether  he  speaks  of  the  circum-stances  g^.  .est  her  standard,  she  will  have  a 


The  opening  chapters  in  Dupre's  book 
give  an  account  of  English  music  be 
fore  Purcell,  and  tell  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Captain  Cooke.  These  chap- 
ters, valuable  and  interesting,  show  the 
author's  patience  in  his  investigations 
in  London,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
music  a'nd  musical  life  of  those  years, 
and  his   ability  to  strip  the  story  of 
non-essential  details.    The  golden  age 
of  English  music,  beginning  with  the 
accession  of  Charles  II  and  lasting  till 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  '•the  |( 
culminating  point  of  a  long  process  of 
evolution,  the  successive  stages  of  which 
are  marked  by  names  that  are  famous, 
or  deserve  to  be  so,  even  outside  Eng- 
land."   For  the  "intensity"  of  musical 
life  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  Dupre  re- 
fers to  the  abundant  details  in  the  once 
popular  novel,   "John  Inglesant"— but 
does  not  mention  Shorthouse's  plagia- 
risms.   There  was  a  widespread  taste  for 
music  among  all  classes.    No  one  could 
claim  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
polish  if  he  had  not  studied  music;  if 
he  could  not  at  sight  read  his  part  in  a 
chorus.     "Cobblers,  tinsmiths,  tinkers 
and  coal-heavers  amused  themselves  by 
singing  catches.  Cromwell  himself  loved 
music;  he  saved  the  organ  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  when  his  troops  went 
about  as  fanatical  iconoclasts."  The 
aristocracy    treated  musicians  with  a 
familiarity  that  was  not  condescension. 
Charles  II  led  in  viewing  the  musical 
profession  with  respect.      It  was  the 
Chapel  Royal  that  fostered  and  encour- 
aged Purcell's  genius.  Captain  Cooke  was 
the  master  of  this  Chapel.   Evelyn  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  best  singer  after 
the  Italian  manner  of  any  in  England," 
and  Pepys  agreed  to  this. 

Some  say  that  the  Purcells  were  of 
French  origin;  Dr.  Grattan  claims  them 
as  Irish;  but  Dupre  thinks  that  Henry's 
ancestors  were  natives  of  Shropshire. 
There  are  still  obscure  points  in  Henry's 
life;  even  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.   The  story  of  his  life  is  told 
in  an  entertaining  manner,  but  not  after 
the  present  fashion  of  biographers  as  a 
novel.    Eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  Purcell's  glorious  works; 
j  his  debt  to  Lully  in  making  the  music  a 
I  faithful  mirror  of  the  literary  text,  as 
Schuetz  had  done  before  Lully;  the 
original  and  personal  element  in  Pur- 
cell's work;    the  varidly,  the  fantastic 
note,  the  numor,the  grace  and  elegance, 
the  pathos,  dignity,  serenity;  the  pro- 
found melancholy  when  a  text  required 
that  mood;   his  daring   in  harmonic 
treatment,  and  use  of  dissonances;  his 
striking  originality.    Dupre  then  speaks 
of  Purcell's  affinity  with  Handel,  Bach, 
Wagner.  Cesar  Pranck.    Mangest  has 
shown  the  great  resemblance  between 
I  the  writing  of  Purcell's  Fantasias  and 
I  Gabriel  Paure's  string  quartet. 

This  biography  contains  many  musi- 
cal illustrations  in  notation,  a  list  of 
Purcell's  dramatic  works  with  approxi- 
mate dates  of  composition,  a  list  of  the 
music  for  the  church,  a  bibliography 
and  a  full  index.  Any  biography  of 
Purcell  jn  the  future  would  now  seem 
superfluous. 

Mr.  Knopf  is  also  the  publisher  of 
"Richard  Wagner,"  by  Ernest  Newman, 
an  attractive  volume  in  a  series  to  be 
written  by  him  under  the  general  title, 
"Stories  of  the  Great  Operas."  "Rienzi" 
and  its  predecessors  are  not  here  con- 
sidered.   Mr.  Newman — and  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  write  about  Wagner's 
music  dramas— thinks  that  every  great 
opera  has  a  twofold  character:  "the  two 
component  parts  are  supreme  music  and 
supreme  romance."    He -tells  the  story 
of  "Lohengrin"  and  .so  on,  accompanied 
by  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  music, 
for  the  narrative  and  the  full  descrip- 
tive analysis    with  illustrative  musical 
quotations  here  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
book  is  for  the  ordinary  music-lover 
who  has  no  time,  no  opportunity,  no 
aptitude  to  study  musical  scores,  history 
or  biography  for  himself.    Mr.  New- 
man's aim  is  to  give  this  lover  of  opera 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is 
!  going  on  ill  front  of  him  on  the  stage 
i  and  "to  help  him  to  gvasp  many  an  In- 
tention on  the  compost  r's  part  that  for 


attending  the  origin  of  each  opera  or  rnmmanri' 
describes  the  text  and  the  music.  Even 
the  layman  to  whom  music  is  an  un-. 
meaning  noise  will  find  pleasure  in  the 
book  considered  only  as  literature;  it 
should  interest  him.  for  example,  to 
know  that  Wagner  thought  the  legend 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  to  be  a  blend 
of  that  of  Ulysses  and  the  Wandering 
Jew     ■    '         ---^  -  •• 


fine  best  her  standard,  she  will  have  at 
her  command  an  organ  second  to  very 
few. 

Although  In  last  night's  program  she 
proved  herself  no  consummate  musi- 
cian, Mi.'^s  Arnoldson  made  clear  the 
possession  of  temperament.  The  air 
from  "La  Wally"  she  sang  with  ardor. 
Pray  let  her  devote  herself,  heart  and 
soul,  to  preparing  herself  lor  Italian 


iL  ui  ui>jc<=i>  a.iu         V. oiiiicmiB  ggyj        preparing  nerseii  lor  it; 
jew.    As  for  "Tristan,"  was  Wagner  in  opera    There  lies  her  field,  if  she  can 
love  with  Mathilde  becaus3  he  wa,s  writ-  master  the  difficult  approaches  to  it,  a 
ing  that  opera''    It  is  pleasant  to  note  geld  worth  cultivating. 


that  Mr.  Newman  in  his  short  bio- 


field  worth  cultivating. 
She  had  valuable  help  from  Reginald 


IMS- 


SYNTHETIC  MAN 

(For  An  the  y<or]<i  'WairO 

And  now  we  have  Synthetic  Man. 
Built  on  a  scientific  plan. 
He  speak.<i  from  platforms  and  with  ease 
Discourses  loud  in  tones  that  please. 
He  sit.<;  and  stand.^  and  gestures  wide— 
His  smiles  and  nods  seem  bona  fide. 

Synthetic  man  has  come  to  stay. 
So  scientists  are  wont  to  say: 
In  industries  he'll  take  his  stand 
Where    natural    man    will    soon  be 
banned. 

H»'ll  be  a  newsie — motor  cop — 
'  And  be  a  help  to  those  who  shop. 


KLiaiA  1VJ.1.  A., ,^v- .J. .v.,,  sne  naa  .  -  ..^.^    „  

graphical  sketch  says  that  Richard  wassoardman.  Always  a  musical  accom- 
"ostensibly"  the  son  of  K.  F.  Wagner,  panist  and  discreet,  last  night  he  showed 
but  that  Geyer  more  likely  had  that  himself  a  pianist  of  brUliancy  as  well, 
honor.  ^      and  charm, 

'  i     SYMPHONY  PROGRAM  miSi>^™°''^'°"  "^^^"^^  ^"r.*k  g'!'"' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernest  Bloch's  "America:  an  Epic 
Rhapsody  in  three  parts"  •will  be  per- 
formed this  week  by  five  leading  or- 
chestras of  the  country.  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  will  play 
it  this  afternoon.  Boston  will  hear  it  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  Saturday  eve- 
ning The  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the 
R&dcliffe  choir  will  be  the  chorus  for 
the  end  of  the  Rhapsody.  The  composer 
hopes  that  the  audience  will  also  lift 
up  their  voices  in  patriotic  strains.  Will 
Mr.  Kouscevitzky  give  the  word  by  say- 
ing: "The  congregation  wlU  now  rise 
and  sing  'America' "?  .  . 

The  score  contains  several  quotations 
from  Walt  Whitman,  which  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Marc  Blitzsteln  of  Philadelphia 
has  composed  "Four  Coon-Shouts''  with 
texts  taken  from  Whitman's  '  Children 
of  Adam  "  Then  are  to  be  performed 
in  New  York  on  Dec.  30. 

Bach's  concerto  for  violin,  two  flutes 
and  strings,  which  had  been  announced 
for  performance  is  put  over  till  next 
week;  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  sym- 
phony is  substituted  for  it.  Ravel  s  "The 
Waltz"  will  be  played  instead  of  the 
"Spanish  Rhapsody." 

The  program  for  next  week  will  com- 
prise Bach's  concerto  just  mentioned, 
a  concerto  lor  pidno  and  orchestra  by 
Ernest  Toch  and  Carpenter's  "Sky- 
scrapers," The  pianist  will  be  Mr.  San- 
roma,  who  has  returned  from  a  years 
study  in  Europe,  He  played  the  piano 
part  when  Mr.  Koussevitzky  introduced 
the  concerto  in  Paris  at  his  concert  on 
the  24th  of  last  May.  The  Parisian 
critics  then  praised  Mr.  Sanroma  s  play- 
ing, praised  it  warmly. 

Vladimir  Horowitz  will  play  the  piano 
in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon: music  by  Bach-Busonl,  Chopin, 
Debussy,  Ravel  and  five  pieces  by  Liszt, 
among  them  ••Funerailles"  and  the 
••Mephisto"  waltz.  The  English  singers 
that  night  and  in  the  same  hall  have 
lor  their  program  a  list  of  Christmas 
carols.  By  the  way,  "The  Oxford  Book 
of  Carols"  compiled  by  Percy  Dearmer, 
Vaughan  Williams  and  Martin  Shaw, 
published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  is  remarkable  for  text  and  music, 
also  for  excellent  preface  and  the  many 
historical  notes. 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
Mr.  Wendt,  conductor— he  has  put  life 
'by  his  careful  and  encouraging  re- 
hearsing into  the  players— will  give  a 
concert  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Hotel  Statler.  Rosabelle  Temple  has  for 
her  subject  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  at  8  P.  M.,  "Famou."*  Hyrnn-s 
and  How  to  Sing  Them."  At  Ford  hall 
(7  30  P  M,i  the  Paderson  concert  en- 
semble ^violins,  'cello,  flute,  clarinet, 
trumpet,  piano),  will  play.  Next  week 
beginning  Christmas  night,  an  Italian 
opera  company  from  New  York  will 
perform  operas  by  Verdi,  Gounod. 
Leoncavallo  and  Mascagnl  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House. 


Vk?' lfi?»fic        uie -sbrnti:   oi  tnat 
liciou^  piece  of  nonsense.     Is  It  not 
significant  that  a  wriUr  so  gifted  had 
never  attracted  attention  before  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  since?  Barries 
denial  means  nothing.    For  how  long 
did  Sir  Walter  Scott  deny  the  author- 
ship of  the  Waverly  novels?   In  Barrie^ 
ease  his  disclaimer  was  part  ol  tne  oe- 
iWhtful  hoax.    It  was>a  good  P»ece 
fun  in  the  inimiteble  Barne  vein,  Th- 
mav  prove  to  me  that  the  paper  o:i 
which     "The     Young    Visiters  was 
written  was  different  from  any  that 
Barrie  ever  wrote  on;  they  may  prove] 
that  the  ink  did  not  come  out  of  his  ^ 
inkpot;  they  may  prove  that  the  very 
handwriting,  was    Mi.^s    What  s-her- 
name  s  but  until  .some  one  proves  that 

bTairbasket'l  fhMrsUU 'i^- 

Visiters."  _  W.  E.  K. 

Whv  be  a  doubtine  -Thoni^s?  Do  you- 
thin"'  that  BarriP  would  he  ? oout  a 
boik  like  "The  Young  Vis.tei^  ? 
would  he  not  be  slad  to  acknowledsc 
rhe  authorship'  We  are  firrn  in  the 
faith  that  Daisy  Ashford  'T?,^^*^'  de- 
lightful account  of  the  trip  to  Lon- 
don.—Ed. 


!  Synthetic  man  should  be  the  r?ge 
I  With  maidens  of  uncertain  age, 
I  For  when  they  wish  for  a  caress 
A  little  button  they  can  press. 
There  ought  to  be  ec-static  bUss 
In  robot  man  s  electric  kiss 

rVA  H.  DREW. 

The  Secretary  of  our  Hall  of  Fame 
has  received  these  nominations  from 
"El":  Mr.  Lipkind,  dentist;  Mr.  Ward- 
robe. "Notions";  Mr.  Coldflesh.  the  un- 
dertaker; Mr.  Ah  See,  the  laundryman. 

NOTHING  COULD  BE  FAIRER 

(.Ki\T.  In  the  I,o«  .^ncelpn  Timul 

Rupture  cure  in  exchange  for  plumb- 
ing.  Phone  to  M.  1250. 


LITF.LE  "P  ":  BIG  "P  ' 

As  the  World  Wags:  „  w  for 

Let  us  be  thankful  to  L.  P.  M-  lor 
stirring  up  this  brain-storming  trou- 
ble agiin.  The  amount  of  bad  language 
caused  by  the  arrangement  of  the  last 

two  keys  of  typing  '"a<;*^'"«*„  °/„i,?f*r  I 
is  incalculable.  The  first  manufacturer 
who  breaks  awav  from  the  standard- 
ized kevboard  will  reap  a  J'ch  harvest. 
Put  the  key  for  little  p.  big  P  and  9 
next  to  the  last:  then  put  la.st  of  all 
the  kpv  for  Uttle  o.  big  O,  and  zero 
Cheers"  will  '.hen  b;  heard  by  radio,  all 
around  the  enlightened  world. 

J.  A.  S. 


EDITORIAL  IN  WEEKLY  CLARION 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
All  the  folks  around  here  are  plea.sed 
to  know  that  our  esteemed  citizen,  Char- 
lie Gow.  has  got  the  postmaster  job. 
Charlie  was  always  hail-fellow-well-met, 
pays  his  sub.scription  to  thi.'  Clarion 
promptly,  unlike  some  of  our  subscrib- 
ers, and  is  good  to  his  help.  At  the 
.same  time,  we  are  sorry  to  see  Rol  Baker 
leave.  He  was  always  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, had  a  smile  for  everybody,  and  got 
the  mail  sorted  on  time.  But  that's  the 
way  of  the  world — changes.  A-i  Second 
Selectman  Sawyer  put  It  last  year  when 
he  retired  from  the  board  and  opened 
a  drug  store,  "Le  roi  est  mort — I'etat 
c'est  mol," 

Now.  Charlie.  Just  a  few  words  from 
the  Clarion  (weekly  circulation  892.  and 
growing)  to  help  you  with  your  new  job. 
You'll  find  us  always  ready  to  help  you. 
especially  if  you  get  the  papers  in  the  1 
right  boxes  and  don't  make  any  mistakes  I 
— Rol  was  good  about  that.    We've  no- 
ticed that  the  old  box  of  sawdust  ne^r 
the  stove  got  busted  and  Rol  had  the 
bov  put  it  in  the  woodshed.   That  ought 
to'be  fixed,  Charlie.    When  the  fellers 
hitch  their  teams  and  come  In  to  thaw 
out  while  the  mall  is  getting  ready,  they 
feel  sort  of  lost  without  It.  Maybe  you've  , 
noticed  that  Chan  Cox  and  Louis  Liggett  i 


In  The  Sundav  Hifrald  I  saw  a  pic 
ture  of  t-,vo  Wellesl*"  CoUege  students 
and  their  paper  dol^, 

Ls  it  possible  thati  your  reporter  got 
mixed  up  with  a  •Kindergarten"?  HI 
not  it  certainly  shows  hat  the  educa- 
tional requirement?  at  Wellesley  College 
are  laid  on  broad  line.",  and  no  wonder 
eirls  .sigh  for  a  college  •  acation, 

GIO  L.  MINOTT 

Gardner,  Mass.,  D«.  9,  1928. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  lady  anti-cis^rrter  who  prob- 
ably can't  smoke  on  account  "f  asthma 
'  or  cracked  hp.'  or  sometl-mg.  ssys  thrre| 
drops  of  liquefied  .-mote  will  kill 
snake.  Suppose  it  does.  What  good  _ 
snake*,  anyhow?  Go  ah'ld  and  kiU  ei 
and  see  If  I  care.  \ 

CHARLEY  TH  E  PORTER. 

BEDTIME  ST^RT 

As  the  World  Wags.  , 
••No"  said  Willie  M'acrat,  stroklni 
his  whiskers.  '  I  ain  t  sor4  I  never  mar- 


CHRISTINE  ARNOLDSON 

Christine  Arnoldson,  soprano,  sang 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Vol  Che  Sapete,  Mozart:  Little  Damo- 
zel,  Novello;  Crving  of  Waters,  Camp- 
bell-Tipton; Leaves  and  Wind,  Leonl; 
Life,  Curran:  Midsummer,  Worth:  La 
Wally,  Catalani;  Minnelied,  Brahms; 
Frulingsglauben,  Schubert;  Standchcn, 
Brahms;  Caro,  Caro,  Mlo  Bambin 
Guainleri;  Alleluia.  Mozart;  "Elizabeths 
Aria"  from  Tannhauser,  Wagner. 

Though  announced  as  a  '  Swedish 
dramatic  soprano,"  Mlsa  Arnoldson 
seems  rather  still  to  belong  to  the  stu- 
dent class.  She  has  a  glorious  voice,  one 
of  those  genuine  dramatic  sopranos  sel- 
dom heard,  of  quality,  that  is  to  say, 
clear  and  pure  as  the  lightest  of  light 
sopranos,  but  capable  of  assuming  any 
color  called  for;  a  voice  of  flexibility,  a 
voice  of  long  range,  a  voice  of  great 
volume,  sonorous  throughout  Its  length. 

Sonority,  to  venture  an  honest  opin- 
ion. Miss  Arnoldson  maintains  when  she 
ur,cs  discretion  and  judgment.  She 
mui=t  discover  a  method  of  hunting  the 
nasal  defect,  too  often  present,  out  of 
her  lower  medium  register.  If  she  learns 
the  comfortable  management  of  all  the 
vowels  she  will  find  her  singing  the  bet- 
ter for  the  knowledge.  Very  high  ton-ts 
she  will  pi-esently  be  able  to  deliver  with 
strength,  in  the  way  she  now  risks  im- 


ried.   If  I  swam  home  fi  minute.^  late. 


the  firing  squad  would 


Where  were  you' 


N'^  for  mine. 


ain^t  lonesome  and  anyv 
Irne.'ome  than  overcron 
old  home  is  none  too  bi 
wife  would  be  a  crush  ; 
at  that.    I  can  sit  on  tl 
i;  I  want  and  nobody  ' 
vou  come  right  down 
bed.'  And  I  can  .=wlm  > 
rlors'  Club  without  a 
set  back,  and  if  I  r ' 
again.st  a  bunch  of  s«f 


Will  glare  and  say,  '^y.  it  you  do  smell 


sweet,  where  were  you 
wedding  bells  for  me.  V 
bright  the  moon  is! 
rat  who  lives  near  the 
has  lovely  eyes,  djesj 
and  chat  awhile.  P' 
throng. 


don't  come  down  to  the  postoffice  as  'fl  not  going  to  m«rry 
.  _^  I  i-    »_j  I  1  .  n         all-   hilt   I  or 


this  ain't  no  r(rt.<=hip  and  I  m 


much  as  they  u.sed  to.  And  I  hope  you'll 
sort  of  exert  your  peaceful  Influence  to 
keep  the  boys  from  forgetting  themselves 
when  they  talk  politics.  You  remember 
the  time  Fred  Enright  kicked  Jim  Cur- 
lev's  dog,  and  the  scuffle  near  the  p>ast- 
office  that  came  of  it.  There  were  -some 
that  .said  Fred  had  It  coming  to  him.  but 
such  altercations  ought  to  be  settled 
peaceful,  and  I  hope  you^U  exert  your 
Influence.  . 

You  can  do  a  lot  to  help  the  town.' 
Charlie,  a  man  like  you.  centrally 
located,  who  handles  all  the  mall,  and 
has.  you  might  .say.  -so  mtich  informa- 
tion about  everybody.  Any  time  you 
think  the  postofTire  needs  a  new  stove, 
the  Clarion  will  give  2.">  cents  toward  it 
for  each  and  every  new  subscription  for 
a  vear. 

'Good  luck  to  you.  Charhe.  with  your 
new  job!  iSee  our  ad  rates  on  page  1 
Advertising  pays.)  H,  F.  M. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  isn't  the  original  cost:  of  a  dre.ss 
that  worries  us  pirls— it's  the  iip-creep 
JEDDIE. 


,hRt  all:  but  I  dre'dt 
winter  end  the  mud 
I'm 
;-mi 


5omg  to  travel  '><>t  Bf  ^^-  s 


rowl  and  say. 


I  rather  be 
d.  The  little 
for  me,  and  i 
d  a  noisy  one 
roof  all  iiieht 
holler  -WilUr 
re  and  go  t 

lo  the  Bach- 
mpus  when 
len  to  rub  upi 
gra.ss.  nobody 


No.  sirree.  noj 
goodness,  howl 
Bessie  Musk-I 
Id  bridge  surel 
Will  swim  upl 
don't  Bet  mal 


.lust  fri'"ir|t.l 
h"  long  riiikl 
f>  awful  0' 


le  15  bewjifhing.  "J 


hall  see. 
EDWARDS. 


lis 


GRACE  CROMN 
Orac*  Cronln.  pianist,   ;  .  < 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  C  .«harp 
major;  Schumann.  SonaU  O  r  •  t: 
Chopin,  Prelude,  D  minor.  Etude  flat 
major.  Etude.  A  minor  (Winterwind). 
Nocturne.  E  major.  Polonaise.  A  ttet 
major;  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  oru>  U 
Juon.  Etude.  Nj-mphs  at  tho 
Porter,   Meditation;  Pal;n 


opus  75,  No 
major;  Rub 
Her  pros 
advance,  c  ' 

nin,  so  yo 
cope  with 
tacke<i  ' 

poloii.i 


Paiire,  Ir 


\s  the  World  Wags 
The    reference  to 

Visiters"  in  The  H'-' 

Literary  Hoaxes'  r 
if  anv  one  now  recai 

nim?  female  whom  Baiiif 


The  Young 

r(>  ic-ial  on 
'  to  ask 
of  the 


(--■■      I.,  .  , 


all. 
on 


.  listed  OR  \  she  p.. 


nmollr' 


not  yet  hei>. 
a  I.  prelude  anc 
n-ice  nearw  thr 
■nan  they  .'iv 
_  s  age.  Fre* 
d  of  ugly  the; 


to  her -dynamic 


To  the 
Bach's 


bo 

soim 

Miss  Croiun,  .imi:   -  ---     -      -  , 

skill,  escaped  the  •u2gestion  of  futU 
-  vhaustion  which  beso's  the  gieat  lU-. 
,  pianists  essayini  tl:e  polonaise  B,^ 
•  musical  performan.:e,  therefore,  Ire. 
strain,  she  gave  rea:  pleasure. 
She  is  indeed  a  muncal  girl. 
Jovelv  droop  in  the  "iflo^>'       .  ,„„ 
i.relude-like  a  .swallow^s  A'SW  at  stin- 
>'pt— -she  showed  herself  more  sensitive 
than  many  'a  pianist  of  renown  Schu- 
mann's slow  melody  .she  fashioned  taste- 
fully, accompanying  it  with  art.  bne 
played  It,  furtherpiore,  wltda  beautiful 

'^"'ai'i  of  the  first  two  groups,  for  that 
matter,  she  played  with  beautiful  tone, 
with  technique  refreshingly  neat.  Foi. 
.so  much  is  clear,  she  has  been  suo- 
mitted  to  dlBciphne:  she  has  formed  ih^_ 
wholesome  habit  of  doing  things,  bo^i 
musical  and  technical,  aright.  Presen  ly 
no  doubt,  she  will  come  to  recognize  th 
wisdom  of  carrying  her  admirable  mui. 
cal  designs  through  to  the  very  end 
.sometimes,  last  night,  she.  fell  Into  th 
needle.ss  pit  of  an  anti -climax^ 

No  matter.    Musical  and  precise,  y. 
neither  prim  nor  .sleepy,  she  gave  ■ 
rwlt*l  la^t  night  that  gave  great  plea 
uw.  Sincere  congratulation.s    rr.  i» 


R.  R.  G 


z  / 

•^Ift  Books"  In  the  present  as  in  the 
past,  are  often  only  a  picture  book  with 
a  negligible  text.  In  the  old  days  the 
pictures  were  usually  "steel-plate  en- 
gravings" of  women  famous,  as  those 
in  the  Bible,  or  Imaginary,  all  supposed 
to  be  beautiful.  Sometimes  for  books 
of  this  nature — "the  Keepsake"  or  "the 
Token"— authors  of  high  reputation,  as 
Hawthorne,  wrote  short  stories  or  es- 
says. The  public  Is  more  exacting  in 
the  matter  of  illustrations  today.  We 
have  seen  three  books  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  which  appeal  alike  to 
the  eye  and  to  a  fastidious  reader's 
taste. 

One  of  the  three  is  Heine's  "Floren- 
tine Nights"  with  12  Illustrations  4n 
color  by  Pellx  De  Gray.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  text  Is  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland's.  "Florentine  Nights"  was  pub- 
lished, translated,  long  ago  in  the  handy 
'Leisure  Hour  Series."  Even  without 
[Illustrations  the  fantastic  stories  told  by 
Maximilian  to  the  suffering  and  mys- 
terious Maria  by  the  doctor's  orders 
were  fascinating.  Paganinl  and  Bellini 
as  they  are  here  described  recalled  E. 
T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Chevalier  Gluck  and 
the  Donna  Anna  of  "Don  Giovanni." 

Who  was  this  adorable  Maria?  Maxi- 
milian wished  a  cast  to  be  taken  of  her. 
I  "She  will  be  very  beautiful  even  in 
death."  The  doctor  told  him  such 
masks  led  astray  memories  of  the  loved 
ones.  Regular  and  beautiful  features 
then  become  hard,  frozen,  satirical  or 
repulsive.  There  is  an  enigmatic  ex- 
pression, which  "the  more  we  study,  the 
imore  it  runs  shivering  like  frost  through 
the  soul;  they  all  look  like  people  who 
[intend  to  take  a  long  Journey." 
I  "  'And  whither?'  asked  Maximilian,  as 
Ithe  doctor  took  his  am  and  led  him 
Iforth.'^ 

I   Why*  does  the  doctor,  with  his  black 
Igloves,   smile   as  he  leaves  the  sick 
Ichamber  In  the  picture?   What  a  con- 
Itrast  to  BelUnl  at  the  feet  of  a  fair  lady; 
|of  Paganinl  In  the  avenue  with  his 
strange    companion;    of    the  curious 
dwarf,  M.  Turlutui;  of  Mile.  Laurence  in 
the  opera  box,  the  girl,  who  once  with 
the  dwarf,  wedded  later  an  old  Bona- 
partlst  and  was  beloved  by  Maximilian, 
tor  whom  she  danced  in  her  bedroom, 
.sumptuously   furnished   after   an  age 
who.se  splendor  had  become  dusty.  The 
ai  iist  in  these  charming  illustrations  is 
a?  fantastic  as  Heine,  the  narrator. 


The  Illustrations,  "Conceptions"  by 
John  Vassos  for  Oscar  Wilde's  "Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol,"  dedicated  "to  all  pris- 
oners," are  symbolical.  An  "explana- 
tion" Is  printed  separately,  from  the 
frontispiece:  "The  last  hours  of  a  con- 
demned prisoner  are  like  a  fioctume. 
The  scale  descends  down  to  eternity, 
and  when  tihe  last  key  Is  reached,  there 
is  the  scaffold  and  the  prisoner  plunges 
into  the  eager  waiting  hands  of  Death 
while  the  hungry  vultures  hover  above" 
—to  the  16th  illustration  for  "the  holy 
hands  that  took  the  thief  to  Paradise": 
"Looking  at  his  mortal  body  In  its  final 
purple  struggle,  with  a  pitiful  and 
despairing  glance,  he  accepts  the  hand 
of  deliverance  and  Is  engulfed  In  the 
eternal  shadows." 


(  \  ?At  call  this  'Book  a  ttlghtmare, 
but  tlustrations,  without  regard  to 
theii  Vibolism,"  are  extraordinary  in 
their  u  t'ing  conception.  Foi-  example, 
take  the  pictures  for  the  line,  "But  each 
man  does  not  die,"  or  for  the  prisoners 
and  the  sky;  the  man  who  looked  "so 
wistfully  at  the  day,"  while  down  below 
the  rope  is  about  a  neck;  the  picture  of 
the  awf  ulness  of  silence,  of  terror  creep- 
ing behind;  of  the  dance  on  air.  This 
edition  of  Wilde's  "Ballad"  Is  not  for 
midnight,  solitary  reading,  but  it  should 
attract  every  lover  of  wild  imagination 
in  the  pictorial  art, 

Marie  Luise  Gothein's  "History  of 
Garden  Art,"  edited  by  Walter  P. 
Wright,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Mrs.  Archer-Hind,  with  additional 
chapters  on  Modern  English  Gardening 
by  Mr.  Wright  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture in  North  America  by  Frank  A. 
Waugh,  is  published  in  two  large  quatto 
volumes,  with  over  600  illustrations. 
l.There  is  a  full  index.  ^ 
This  is  an  amazing  book;  amazing ; 
;or  the  ease  with  which  Mme.  Gothein 
disposes  cf  an  enormous  amount  of 
material;  amazing  as  showing  her 
BcquainUnce  with  literature,  classical 
and  modern,  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
It  would  be  a  deUghtful  book  If  only  for 
its  wealth  of  Illustrations.  It  nray  be 
regretted  that  there  Is  no  picture  of  the 
fearden  belonging  to  Alclnoua  described 
In  the  "Odyssey,"  but  it  was  Impossible 
[to  And  one.  Mme.  Gothein  reminds  us 
!that  a  palace  garden  In  Homer's  time 
^as  probably  not  an  exceptional  thing; 
that  Penelope's  garden  was  close  to  her 
,  father's  palace  and  probably  under  her 
; personal  supervision.  Mme.  Gothein  be- 
gins with  the  gardens  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  those  in  western  Asia  of 
old  times.  Then  follow  chapters  on  the 
cultivation  of  gardening  in  Greece  end 
Rome;  Byzantine  gardens  and  the 
countries  of  Islam.  The  chapter  on 
Italian  gardens  in  the  time  of  the 
renaissance  and  the  baroque  style  is 
naturally  a  very  long  one,  as  are  those] 
devoted  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  and 
the  French  garden  In  European  i 
countries.  Of  course,  Germany,  the, 
Netherlands,  China  and  Japan  are  not 

I  neglected.  ,  . 

I    Only  a  landscape  gardener,  or  a  land- 

'  scape  architect  as  he  is  now  called  in 
'the  profession,  is  compttent  to  review 
this  book  as  it  should  be  reviewed;  his 
article  should  be  for  a  magazine,  not 
for  the  limited  space  that  a  newspaper 
can  give.  We  may  here  make  a  note  or , 
two.  In  the  Homeric  gardens  there  were  | 
no  flowers;  only  trees  and  vines.  For  a  i 
knowledge  of  Roman   gardening   one  i 
must  go  to  Columella.  Varro  and  th" 
Plinys   yet  architectural  features  were 
more  and  more  in  fashion  as  one  learns 
from  Pompeii.  Books  on  gardening  be-  i 
gan  to  appear  about  the  ninth  century,  j 
The  Italians  planned  their  gardens  on 
a  huge  scale  as  is  shown  here  by  the 
birdscye  views  and  plans.  Great  artisU 
made  the  designs:  there  was  often  more 
attention  to  marble  and  bronze  than  to 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

!  There  came  the  rigid  formalism  of 
the  French.  It  has  been  said  that  "al- 
most alone  among  nations  the  English- 
man wanted  to  walk  in  the  garden," 
and  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  English  gar- 
den that  vanquished  the  spirit  of  Ver- 
sailles. Yet  there  were  still  freakish 
gardens  In  various  countries;  the  to- 
piarlst  was  at  work;  there  was  much 
that  was  simply  grotesque.  "At  Pots- 
dam there  was  a  kitchen  in  a  classical 
ruin,  an  icehouse  in  a  pyramid,  and  a 
bath  In  a  hermit's  cell."  Even  now  there 
is  too  much  of  unintelligent  routine. 
"In  southern  Europe  the  first  require- 
ments were  shade  and  water;  trees  and 
fountains  had  priority  of  attention, 
amid  which  room  was  presently  found 
for  statues  of  the  sylvan  deities  to 
whom,  whether  in  earnest  or  In  half 
jest,  the  fortunate  owner  ascribed  his 
outdoor  pleasures.  China  and  Japan 
have  not  been  without  influence  in  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  the 
Occident.  Is  not  the  old-fashioned  New 
England  garden  preferable  to  the  costly 
and  geometrical  precision  in  which  so 
many  now  find  pleasure?  No  doubt  a 
'  landscape  gardener  of  today  would  find 
fault  with  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon,  without  going  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  Semiramls  invented  them. 


BLOCH'S  "AMERICA" 

By  PHIUP  H.\LE 

The  Boston  Symphoiijr  Orchestra,  Mr, 
"Koujsevitzky  conducinr,  gave  its  10th 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  comprised 
Schubert's  "Unfinished"  symphony; 
Ravels  "The  W.ill^."  and  Bloch's 
■  America:  an  Epic  Rhapsody  in  Three 
Parts."  Members  of  the  Radclifle 
Choral  Society  and  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  sang  the  hymn  at  the  end  of 
America.'  Tlie  rliapsody  was  per- 
formed in  Boston  for  the  first  time. 


I 

To  "M.  3.  :  ^.'j,  the  turkey  is  not  so 
named  because  it  came  from  Turkey. 
[The  word  was  first  applied  to  the  guinea- 
fowl,  a  native  of  Africa.  This  bird, 
known  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  also 
called  In  the  16th  century  "turkey- 
,cock,"  was  at  first  identified  with  the 
American  bird,  our  turkey,  found  do- 


he  a  "100  per  cent,  zunssfaij 
-  .  Mut  being  excited  over  Mr.  ; 
panoramic,  dioramic  musical 
and  glorification  ot  the  United 
:  « L  ,  He  attempted  to  portray  in 
tones  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Mayflower  leaving  England,  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  trials  and 
'  noulations.  tne  years  of  the  civil  war, 
Lhe  materialism  and  the  meclianization 
(with  anvils  In  the  score)  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  the  return  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress and  hopes,  and  the  United  States 
handing  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  formid- 
able task,  indeed.  And  all  this  in  one 
rhapsody. 

The  score  is  annotated  with  quota- 
tions from  Walt  Whitman.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  iiis  memory  and  to  the  memory 
of  Lincoln.  The  titles  of.  the  tunes  in- 
troduced from  those  of  the  Indians  and 
"Old  Hundred"  to  "I  went  to  the  hop 
joint"  and  the  "  Coon-can  Game,"  are 
given:  a  thoughtful  precaution  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bloch.  for  a  few  of  them 
are  hardly  recognizable  in  the  perform- 
ance on  account  of  the  thick  instru- 
mentation. 

The  first  section  ".  .  .  1620"'  is 
h?  most  musical  and  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  three.  The  Indian  tunes 
have  character  and  are  not  too  sophisti- 
cally  treated.  The  contrast  between 
the  exultation  of  the  arriving  Pilgrims 
and  their  hours  of  depression  and  dan- 
ger is  well  brought  forward.  The  re- 
gaining portions  of  the  rhapsody  are 
•in  often  bombastic  aft^r  the  manner 

Mr.  Babbitt  addressing  a  meeting  of 
i  'otarians.  What  Hazlitt  said  of  Mar- 
ouis  Wellesley  speaking  on  affairs  in 
India  might  often  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Bloch  in  his  many  enthusiastic  mo- 
ments: "Writhing  with  agony  luider  a 
truism,  and  latmching  a  commonplace 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  thunderbolt."" 

It  was  expected  of  Mr.  Bloch  that  he 
would  weave  his  selected  tunes  into  the 
cloth  of  his  orchestral  loom  with  tech- 
nical skill;  not  using  them  in  the  con- 
traction of  a  pot-pourri;  for  certain 
■.orks  of  his  that  have  been  performed 
iure — especially  his  concerto  and  thoie 
incd  and  glowing  with  his  racial  spirit 

have  shown  his  ability  as  a  musical 
architect  and  decorator.  But  this  ability 

i. s  not  so  clearly  displayed  in  "America'" 
and  the  prevailing  color,  in  his  quiet 
ijid  most  boisterous  moments,  is  drab. 

Tiirre  is  little  in  this  rhapsody  to 
1^  or  charm  tne  spirit, 
end  ts  of  the  Sunday 
.  I  .ui  .,  i'l  iliaps  designedly  so,  for 
he  wisiies  tlie  congregation  to  rise  and 
.^mg  the- hymn  whenever  the  rhapsody 
l.>^  performed.    He  might  as  well  have 
.i-krd  the  congregation  of  yesterday  to 
wave  jjockct,  American  flags  as  they 
fur  no  music  was  provided  for  the 
A  ir  iniipers — at.  least  we  saw   none — 
'ud  no  one  ventured  to  pipe  up  the 
liHiriotic  strains. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  Mr.  Bloch  in 
■1  ■  '  tills  country, 
11  y  and  his 
II  are,  under- 

iii  k  a  la.^k  tiiat  no  one  could  accom- 
pli.^h  and  remain  a  musician? 

It  IS  true  that  this  rhafttody  won  the 
prize  when  92  manuscripts  were  sub- 
iniferl  in  Musical  America's  "symphony 
in  1861  Joachim  Haft  was 
'  a  prize  by  a  Vienna  society 
ymphony  "'To  the  Fatherland.  " 

ii.  iil  attempted  in  this  symphony  to 
ponray  in  tones  the  "  deep  thought,  the 

'1  gentleness,  the  conquering 
ance  of  the  German  people, " 
of  the  Germans  for  the  chase 
ong:  the  domestic  hearth  with 
nd  children  all  made  happy 
.  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses; 
1  ho  .suirow  caused  by  the  dismemberment 
(i[  the  united  latherland;  but  '  Hope, 
the  consoler,  takes  the  composer  by  the 
hand,  and  filled  with  longing  and 
presageful,  he  sees  the  new  victory- 
crowned  flight  of  his  people  to  a  glorious 
unity."  This  sympnctiy,  when  per- 
liirnied,  had  no  success.  Mr.  NikLsch 
brought  it  out  in  Boston  early  in  1890. 
The  audience — musician.s  and  laymen — 
wi^uld  not  have  It;  yet  Raff  was  a  musi- 
(1,111  of  parts  and  a  flaming  patriot. 
,\i\sit  omen! 

Mr.  Kou.ssevitzky  and  the  orchestra 
fi;d  all  that  was  possible  for  the  success 
vl  tlie  rhapsody.  The  stentorian  end- 
ing naturally  aroused' applause. 

There  was  a  beautiful  performance  of 
the  "Unfuiished'  symphony;  that  of 
R,.\el's  -Waltz'"  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
th;:  audience. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week,  as  an- 
ounced.  is  as  follows:  Bach.  Branden- 

,rg  concerto.  No.  4.  G  major;  Toch, 

.ncerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  iMr. 
;-anroma;  pianisti:  Carpenter.  "Sky- 
drapers."'  It  is  probable  that  the  pro- 
;-i.iin  will  inchirie  another  piece. 


mesticated  in  Mexico,  when  that  coun- 
ti-y  was  discovered  in  1518;  soon  after 
it  was  Introduced  into  Europe.  The 
guinea-fowl  was  brought  from  Numidia 
into  Turkey,  hence  its  name;  then  into 
Europe,  where  it  was  considered  as  first 
at  home  in  Turkey.  The  name  "gui- 
nea-fowl" was  given  to  the  bird  because 
the  Portuguese  found  it  in  Guinea.  The 
Northerrt  wild  turkey  -was  succeeded 

■  by  the  Mexican.  It  is  hard  to  say  from 
w"hich  of  these  types  our  domesticated 
turkey  came;  probably  from  the  Mexi- 
ican,  which  was  called  there  "huexolot"' 
Ion  account  of  its  gobbling  noise. 

Many,  are  fond  of  turkey,  hot  or  cold- 
hence  the  slang  "to  talk  turkey,"  1.  e 
I  to  say  pleasant  things,  but  for  a  holi- 
day dish  beef  steak  and  kidney  pie 
blade  from  the  recipe  given  to  Mrs 
I'Fitzhugh  of  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  by  the 
(courteous  Lord  ComwalUs  after  his  sur- 
render at  Yorktown  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised: 

"Beef  steak  and  kidney  pie  Is  made 
from  veal  kidney  and  sirloin  steak,  diced 
and  spiced  and  placed  in  an  earthen 
poykin,  together  with  wafer  potatoas 
pearl  onions,  carrots,  and  flavored  with 
sage,  thyme,  rosemary  and  wine,  covered 
with  a  pie  crust  and  baked." 

The  great  misfortime  to  mankind  Is 
that  only  those  pohticians  out  of  office 
know  how  to  solve  great  problems. — Lord 
Dewar. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

OH,  WHAT  IS  THE  WORLD  coming 
to,  I  ask  you!  Here  the  Boston  police 
had  to  step  in  and  stop  a  plav  that  was 
going  to  be  given  by  the  Havahd  Dra- 
matic Club.  The  censors  who  looked  at 
a  dress  performance  of  the  play  before 
they  fainted  said  that  it  was  simply  too 
.shocking  for  words.  And  at  Havahd! 
Oh,  horrors!  Bet  the  play  contained  both 
the  word  d  n  and  that  equally  ter- 
rible word  h  1.   "Don"t  send  my  boy- 

to  Havahd,  the  dying  mother  said;  don't 
send  my  boy  to  Havahd,  I'd  rather  he 
were  dead;  I've"— oh,  it  is  too  sad  to 
continue.  r.  h.  L. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yes,  sir,  we  shopped  early  this  year. 
Margaret  said  she  was  tired  of  rushing 
around  stores  at  the  zero  hour,  getting 
hot  and  bothered.  So  one  night  about 
the  first  of  November  our  family  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  gas  log,  the  radio 
was  shut  off,  and  we  laid  out  a  cam- 
paign of  early  buying. 

Well.  -B-e  did.  Any  time  last  month 
you  might  have  seen  us  in  the  shops, 
smilmg  superciliously.  Each  night  we 
came  triumphantly  home  laden  with : 
bundles.  By  the  first  of  December  the  ' 
task  was  done.  We  had  bought  gifts 
for  every  one,  including  a  brass  cuspidor 
for  Half-Great  Uncle  Eph  in  Poquonock, 
Ct.,  and  a  rattle  for  Cousin  Judle's  baby, 
which  was  extraordinary  forethought 
beenuse  the  baby  won't  be  born  imtll 
l^tn  in  January. 

We  sat  back  proudly;  chuckling  as  we 
"■-■fchcd  our  neighbors  racing  with  the 
''ving  leaves  of  the  calendar,  warmed 
the  \«rtuous  sen.se  of  having  done 
"ur  shopping  early  and  well. 

About  a  week  ago  Margaret  said  it  was  i 
I  im?  to  wrap  up  Uncle  Eph's  cuspidor 
because  there  -was  no  telling  about  rural 
free  deliveries.  She  went  to  the  hall 
claset  where  it  had  been  cached.  After 
a  few  minutes  she  came  out  with  a  dust 
smudge  on  her  nose  and  said:  "Jota, 
didn't  we  put  the  old  fool's  cuspidor  in 
the  closet?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  It  isn't  there  now." 
"It  must  be.  Did  you  look  under  the 
over.shoes?" 

"Yes,  everywhere.  Even  in  the  vacuum 
cleaner  bag." 
"Oh,  well,  it  must  be  there." 
Oh,  well,  it  wasn't.  After  giving 
'-ittle  Willie  a  stiff  cross-examination 
over  my  lap,  I  found  that  the  cuspidor 
'vas  down  cellar  in  his  biology  labora- 
*ory.  He  was  using  it  to  hold  some  sar- 
(i.nes  which  he  intended  to  gold  plate. 

This  mystery  had  hardly  been  solved 
■svhen   Margaret,  slightly  exasperated, 

■  ailed  from  upstairs:    "John,  where  is 
iliat  book  for  Ahce?" 

"What  book  for  Alice?    How  should 
I  know-?" 
"I  left  it  in  ;frour  bureau." 
"Oh.   What  was  the  name  of  it?" 
■■  'Joiin  Brown's  Body"." 
"Oh.   Was  that  a  present?" 

"Jo'hn!   Don"t  tell  me  you — you  " 

"Yes.  Er-er — I  have  Been  reading  it. 
But  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right  if  you 
can  sort  ot  Gx  the  cover  -where  my 
ci.'iarette  burned  it." 

Margaret's  further  annoyance  was 
thankfully  cut  short  by  daughter  Doro- 
thy, -who  rushed  violently  from  her 
room  and  tremulously  asked  if  any  one  L 
had  seen  a  box  that  she  liad  left  on  heyv  I 
chiffonier.    She  refused  to  be  explictr 
about  t'.ie  contents,  and  w^;  did  n*' 
press  her.  as  we  guessed  it  was  gov 
to  a  certain  youth  who  had  been  pal;' 
tating  her  young  heart  for  some  ti 
While  -ive  nuzzled  over  this  ba^' 


(T,  son  "Arnold,  age  18,  breezed  in 

ing  a  pipe.  ^  „     , .  _ 

Arnold,  you  rotten  beast,  said  Dor- 
othy cordially. 

"Dear,  darling  sister."  said  Arnold, 
pulling  her  hair,  "What  is  the  matter 
now?" 

"Th-that  pipe.  Where  did  you  get 
it?" 

"Oh  vea,  this  pipe.  Oh  yea.  Well,  the 
maid  gave  it  to  me.  She  said  she  found 
it  in  your  room." 

Dorothy  departed  weeping. 

So  it  went.  We  found  the  explanation 
for  the  simultaneous  illness  of  the  baby 
and  Jo  jo  the  dog.  On  one  of  their  four- 
Cooted  explanations  they  had  discovered 
and  sacked  the  grocer's  gift  box  which 
was  for  my  nephew.  (My  nephew  goes 
iQ  Yale,  but  otherwise  he  has  always 
been  normal.)  Grandpa's  eyes  are  sup- 
posed to  be  weak,  but  somehow  he  ran 
across  the  cocktail-shaker  we  were  going 
I  to  give  him  and  used  it  to  make  a  golf 
hole  for  his  npw  putting  green  in  the 
I  backyard.  The  last  straw  was  the  elec- 
tric  train  I  bought  for  Willie.  After 
pendins  six  nights  testing  it  to  be  surp 
11.  was  all  right.  I  will  be  darned  if  I 
(lidn't  burn  out  the  engine. 

Next  year  wp  will  stiop  on  Christmas 
eve.  ROGER  REMINGTON. 

As  ths  World  Wags; 

I  see  that  the  Great  and  General 
Court  has  abolished  the  words  "poor" 
and  "pauper."  "Overseers  of  the  poor" 
must  now  be  "Board  of  public  welfare." 
I  hope  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society 
will  take  notice  and  change  its  editions 
to  read:  "The  public  welfare  people  have 
the  gospel  preached."  "Ye  have  the 
public  welfare  people  always."  "The 
public  welfare  widow,"  and  so  on.  "The 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hath 

'  said  it.  And  it's  greatly  to  its  credit." 

!.  H.  S.  M. 

j         "IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE" 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  risks  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
our  daily  lives  are  always  increasing.  So 

i  it  would  seem,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
.■solemn  warnings  which  are  given  us  at 
very  frequent  intervals.  The  other  day 
the  water-bottle  was  the  culprit.  If  it 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun,  the 
rays  concentrated  on  it,  and  set  the 
table  or  the  washstand  on  fire.  Now 
it  is  the  electric  arrangements  in  our 
bathrooms.  We  are  liable,  it  appears, 
to  be  electrocuted  at  any  moment  unless 
we  take  the  very  greatest  care.  Does 
anybody  pay  heed  to  the  Gloomy  Guses 
who  are  so  eager  to  alarm  us?  Wliat 
a  life  one  would  have  if  one  did! 

LOOKER-ON. 

METROPOLITAN 
I  "The  Air  Circim"  i 
A  screen  comedy-drama,  by  Graham 
Baker  and  Andrew  Bennison;  photo- 
graphed by  Daniel  Clark  and  Elmer 
Dyer,  directed  by  Howard  Hawkes  and 
Lew  Scilcr,  and  presented  as  a  part- 
talking  picture  with  sound  .sequences  by 
'A'liiinm  Pox  with  the  following  cast: 

Blako   David  Rollin»i 

7)n(.liitle   Aithiii-  T.ajte 

'iHiiniiiff   .■  Suo  f:ar-ol 

s  Manning   Cll.Tilcs  nclaiie.v 

McSHifE-iii   Hpiriie  Coiikliii 

HIiUp   Louise  Drpssrr 

t^ome  boys  take  to  water  like  ducks. 
Tht-y  are  born  swimmers  and  do  not 
know  what  fear  is  as  far  as  water  is 
concerned.    Other  boys,  however  eager 
and  anxious,  cannot  master  that  fear 
that  when  they  plunge  in  they  never 
AviU  come  up.    So  it  seems  to  be  in 
The  flying  game.    "The  Air  Circus,"  a 
wholesome    and    spirited    picture  of 
youthful  adventures  in  the  clouds,  ox- 
(  luplifies  this.    "Speed"  Doolittle,  a  tall 
pangling.  clowning  boy  who  just  can't 
keep  still.  Is  a  natural  flier.    One  of 
a  class  of  boys  at  a  commercial  air 
training  school  in  southern  California, 
he  typifies  American  youth  at  Its  clean- 
est.   So,  for  that  matter,  does  David 
Rollins  as  "Buddy"  Blake.   "Buddy"  got 
iway  to  a  bad  start,  however,  for  he 
bad  air  fear.    That  was  strange,  for 
•lis  brother,  Lt.  Blake,  died  a  hero  in 
he  world  war,  cra.';hing  his  own  plane 
nto  that  of  an  enemy  ace  to  save  a 
compatriot.     At  the    training  school 
•onducted  by  Charles   Manning,  who 
lappened  to  be  the   compatriot,  and 
^ue,  his  sister,  all  the  boys  hovered 
i-ound  Sue.   She  treated  them  all  alike, 
liough  being  a  bit  partial  to  "Buddy" 
iirl  "Speed."  the  one  for  his  earnest- 
Ihe  other  for  his  drollery.    It  is 
III  these  three  that  the  story  re- 
oh  OS. 

"Buddy"  tries  to  conquer  his  atr  fear, 
ut  two  smashes  defeat  him.    He  is  a 
oward,  he  \clls  his  mother,  who  has 
lu-ried  to  him  through  premonition  of 
i.'iastcr.    She  coiisole.s  him,  repeats  the 
W  doggerel,  "Be  good,  be  good,  me 
Vier  said,  and  some  day  you'll  be  a 
<  t  al  in  the  army."    On  the  day  of 
'  air    circus"    at    another    field,  i 
dy"  and  Sue  take  off  carelessly, 
oknowingly  lose  their  landing  gear.  I 
j   "  who  had  promised  his  mother) 
1^   go  up  again,  stands  with  her  I 
them  ot^.    He  begs  her  toi 


eonsent'^TSI  errori  to  warii  tnem,  win? 
it.  and  races  off.  He  catches  them,  an^ 
"Speedy  "  and  Sue  make  parachute 
drops  safely  as  their  plane  crashes. 
"Buddy,"  fear  at  last  conquered,  keeps 
on.  "I  can  fly,"  he  cries  out  again  and 
again,  and  the  film  fades. 

The  air  photography  is  graphic  and 
exciting,  .showing  nose-dives,  narrow- 
escapes  and  crashes  aplenty.  The 
comic  scenes  are  very  amusing)  as  when 
"Speedy. "  in  the  act  of  punching  a 
fellow-flier  for  calling  "Buddy"  yellow, 
pretends  to  be  tracing  a  technical  prolB- 
lem  in  the  sand  as  a  superior  passes, 
and  then  resumes  his  pummeling;  or 
at  the  students'  boarding  house  during 
an  impromptu  dance  when  "Speedy." 
mi.ssing  Sue,  drops  his  partner  carelessly 
on  the  floor.  Both  boys  give  spon- 
taneity and  sincerity  to  their  charac-, 
terizations.  Miss  Dresser  again  scoresl 
as  the  adoring  mother.  The  few  speech 
sequences  were  clear  and  audible, 
though  none  of  the  voices  was  unduly^ 
raised.  An  enjoyable  holiday  picture.  I 
W.  E.  G.  I 

  .  4  'IIS 

Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  may  say  that  li( 
cannot  afford  to  stage  operettas  by  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  any  ^onger:  Mr 
Ernest  Newman  may  insist  that  Gilbert 
is  an  absurdly  overrated  wit  and  writer 
of  lyrics,  the  fact  remains  that  popular 
interest  in  these  operettas  leads  men 
to  write  books  about  the  librettist  and 
the  composer,  and  publishers  to  add 
these  books  to  their  lists.  Not  long  ago 
Messrs.  Dark  and  Grey  wrote  at  length 
about  Gilbert,  but  neglected  to  men- 
tion his  "Princess  Toto,"  for  which 
Frederic  Clay  provided  the  mu-sic — we 
still  .see  Mr.  Wren,  as  Prince  Caramel, 
knitting  as  he  entered  the  Court,  say- 
ing. And  I  have  not  finished  my  wed- 
dini  pre.sent";  Mr.  Dunhill  dealt  criti- 
cally with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  op- 
eretta.s  and  Mr.  Godwin  discussed  them 
as  solemnly  as  any  German  professor 
editing  the  tragedies  of  Ae.schylas.  Then 
there  is  the  biography  by  Sullivan  and 
Flower. 

Now  comes  forward  Mr.  Isaac  Gold- 
berg with  '  The  Story  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  or  the  'Complcat'  Savoyard," 
a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  musical 
questions,  a  "Gilbert  miscellany"  con- 
taining verses  from  Pun.  etc.,  a  bibliog- 
raphy, and  an  unusually  full  index. 
Simon  and  Schuster  of  New  York  are 
the  publishers. 

The  book  Is  Indeed  "compleat,"  The 
title  might  be:  "Inquire  Within  For  All 
You  Want  To  Know  About  Gilbert  ani 
Sullivan."  There  are  even  two  pages 
about  "Prince.ss  Toto  "  which  Mr.  Gold- 
berg think.s  it  unju.stly  forgotten.  <The 
index  maker  of  this  volume  also  for- 
got it.) 

Mr.  Goldberg  must  have  spent  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  patience  in 
collecting  the  material  for  this  mo.st 
readable  book,  which  is  histo'-ical 
anecdotlcal,  and  critical.  Is  there  dur 
attention  to  the  pirated  versions  of  the 
operettas  in  this  country?  One  finds 
the  judicial  opinion  of  Judge  Lowell 
and  a  reference  to  the  late  Alexander 
("Sandy")  P.  Browne's  article  in  the 
North  American  Review.  One  learns 
that  the  oboe  and  ba.ssoon  were  the 
only  wind  Instrumenls  (hat  Sullivan 
could  not  play  with  ease. 

Sullivan  never  married.  He  had  a 
.sweetheart,  but  she  wrote  him  that  she 
could  not  wed  him.  "You  have  others 
to  work  for,  and  your  beautiful  genius 
to  live  for,  and  neither  I  nor  anv  other 
woman  on  God  s  earth  is  worth  wasting 
ones  life  for.  With  all  my  heart,  I 
thank  you  for  f  past  which  has  given 
a  color  to  "  ■  •  -  ••  - 


What  a  rldicuious  luss  wa's  made  over  "Fiesta  "!  A  ^irtuous  youn^ 
uoman  of  Cambridge,  who  saw  the  first  performance  by  the  Havard  Dra- 
„,atic  Club  as.sured  us  that  she  enjoyed  the  show  and  did  not  hear  a  smgle 
L  that  would  have  brought  blushes  to  the  cheeks  of  her  parenteU  they 
iiad  oeen  present.  Some  malicious  person,  we  are  informed,  suspects  he 
W^^vard  Dramatic  Club  of  having  concocted  the  letter  of  indignant  protest 
that  wa,-,  published;  the  outraged  citizen  wa-s  merely  an  advertising  medium, 
perish  the  thought  that  young  gentleman  "enjoying  the  advantages  of  a 
collegiate  education "  should  so  deceive  the  public  and  sound  the  tocsin  lor 
defence  of  endangered  morality.  ^ ZJ     '  ^,  Z.  S 

.■caprice."  now  playing  at  the  HoUis  Street  xiieatre,  may  be  a  comedy 
that  depends  chiefly  on  the  admirable  performance  for  popular  success  but 
when  the  spectator  leaves  the  theatre  he  wonders  about  the  future  o  the 
characters.    How  long  will  the  Counselor  and  Ilsa  live  happily  together? 
Will  he  provide  handsomely  lor  his  son?    WUl  Robert  continue  to  spout 
in  his  poetic  way,  or  will  he  buckle  down  to  the  study  of  law?  What  be- 
comes of  Amalia.  portrayed  with  fine  restramt  and  womanly  charm  by  Miss 
Lily  Cahill?    The  Counselor  should  have  married  her.  not  to  discharge  « 
r.oral  obligation,  but  he  would  have  been  happier  with  her  than  ^nth  Ilsa 
lor  she  would  not  have  minded  his  little  strayings  from  his  own  fireside.  Ha 
love  lor  him  had  been  undying  through  the  years  in  spite  of  her  remarb 
to  the  contrary.  If  she  had  not  continued  to  love  him  she  would  not  have 
sent  her  son  to  him  in  the  hope  he  would  steady  his  lather.  A  pretty  and 
coquettish  client,  portrayed  by  Miss  Harrison,  called  on  the  Counselor  m 
the  opening  scene.  He  was  evidently  impressed  by  her.   Ten  to  o^t.  Vc.^^ 
Z  a  meetLg  alter  Ilsa  became  his  wile.  One  cannot  easily  forgive  Robcr 
for  packing  his  suit  case,  leaving  the  Counselor's  house,  and  dragging  his 
mother  with  him.  She  was  not  eager  to  go. 

Perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Lunt  and  Miss  Fontanne  will  be  seen  here  in 
»  Play  in  which  they  are  not  alternately  reviling  eath  other  and  canoodUng  j 
together.  The  lact  that  Miss  Fontanne  is  Mr.  Lunf s  wife  strips  in  a  meas- 
ure  for  the  audience  the  romance  from  their  lond  embracing  on  the  stage.! 
But  whatever  the  comedy  In  which  they  play,  their  visits  will  be  welcomed. 

Last  Wednesday  night  at  tliTLmie  Theatre.  Hanover.  N.  H..  a  13th 
century  Polish  play.  "The  Krakow  Stable, "  adapted  from  a  puppet  show,  was 
performed  lor  the  first  time  (in  English  at  least,  in  this  country.  The 
parts  were  all  taken  by  members  of  the  Dartmouth  College  faculty.  The- 
chorus  was  the  Polish  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Manchesier.^ 
N  H   sent  lor  the  performance  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  W.  Slocinsld.  Bishop. 
Mr  Eric  P.  Kf,lly.  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  English  at  Dart- 
mouth writes  to  The  Herald  that  a  lew  years  ago  the  traditional  words  of- 
the  play  were  compiled  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Krakow.  "When  I  wa5|, 
teaching  in  the  University  there  I  translated  this  Uttle  show.' 


-  given 

  ...  my  life.""    pine  words  but 

was  she  not  unwilling  to  marrv  a  mu- 
sician? Mr.  Goldberg  hint.s  this  and 
adds:  "Only  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  ocea.sion  of  his  first  visit  to  New 
\oik,  does  a  gentleman  of  wealth  re- 
fu.'c  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  because 
he  does  not  care  to  be  seated  at  the 
.sHme  table  with  a  composer."  Who 
was  this  snobbish  nabob? 

It  was  later  that  Sullivan  met  Mrs. 
Pierre  Lorillard  Ronalds  (Mary  Frances 
Carter  of  Boston i,  who  bAcame,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Goldberg,  the  Irreatest  influ- 
ence in  Sullivan's  life.  She  and  Jicr 
husband  separated,  although  four  chil- 
dren had  been  born  to  them:  "It  was 
(her  fondness  for  the  British  capital, 
indeed,  that  had  been  one  of  the  real 
causes  of  the  break  with  her  husband." 
Had  she  aroused  the  Jeslou.sv  in  Paris 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie?  Queen  Vic- 
toria granted  the  American  a  "private 
presence."  King  Edward  and  Alexandra 
would  visit  her  informallv  and  "thus 
transform  her  modest  drawing  room  into 
Uie  momentary  pivot  of  the  kingdom  " 
Ronalds  did  not  divorce  hLs  wife  until 
they  had  been  separated  for  more  than 


To  Tlie  Editor  of  The  Herald:  | 
I  note  that  Mr.  Nicolas  Slonimsky  wTOte  to  you  as  follow.,  regarding  the^ 
Symphony  in  D  minor  by  Paul  Allen:  "Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  syin-  . 
phony  has  never  been  given  in  America,  although  it  was  performed  In 
France  and  Italy."  This  is  not  wholly  the  case,  a*  Mr.  Chadwick  performed 
the  first  movement  ol  this  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servalory  orchestra  in  Jordan  hall  on  AprU  22.  1914.  I  heard  the  Conserva- 
tory  orchestra  rehearse  the  entire  symphony  and  I  remember  some  of  Its 
themes,  but  only  the  first  two  movements  were  performed  at  the  concert 
I  remember  that  I  wm  much  impressed  with  the  American  spi: 
and  'idiom  found  in  Mr.  Allen's  symphony.  HERBERT  R.  BOARDMAN. 

Little  or  no  attention  was  ^d  by  newspapers  in  this  country  to  tl 
death  0  "Harrv "  Higgins.  vet  this  man.  who  was  the  "soul "  lor  many  yea: 
S     Je  Cofent Crderopera  Company,  was  lor  a  time  a  n^embcr  of  .. 
jJr  gn  advSv  committee  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  and  was  *  «t ris- 
ing figure  in  the  opera  House,  "striking"  on  account  ol  his  height  a. 

""^M  Co'^e^^Garden  he  was  an  autocrat.   Successful  as  a  buMne.  n»: 
Interested  in  many  schemes,  he  once  was  mistaken.   The  day  before  M. 
TetSnl  ni  cie  Irer  first  appearance  he  thought  of 
three  hundred  pounds  to  get  rid  ol  a  contract  he  had  signed  with  her. 
dTnot  foresee  her  enormous  popularity  which  made  the  season  a  great 

^"''Se  was  careful  in  the  selection  of  singers,  not  relying  on  the  word  of 
othe"    I^  Bos  ^n  he  was  partln.larU  interested  in  Mme.  Edvina  who  is  even 
now  gratefullv  remembered  lor  her  personal  attractiveness  ""d  artis  ic 
abUity.    we  n.et  hitn  in  the  lobby  one  nig.u  -^^-J^\l^^^^^^ 
expressed  our  admiration  lor  her  performance.    Hi.  e>es  he 
grLped  our  hand  and  said  in  a  husky  voice  .  for  he  had  f  ""^^J'-^"'^,  °' 
fhroat  which  finallv  made  it  impossible  for  lum  to  speak  above  a  ^ 
•Mv  dear  fellow,  thank  you.  thank  you.    When  you  come  to  U>r 
give  vou  a  box  at  Covent  Garden."   His  fervor  was  amusing  ■  . 

we  believe  his  wife  was  an  .American.    She  was  not  ^'th  hin.  on  .. 
S  aslon  Mr.  Higgins  was  the  ..on  of  a  famous  writer  ^ortj^^  J-^",^^^^^^^^ 
who  signed  himself  "Jacob  Onmium '     He  w^s  l^*.^,         ,f  JJ,'''*/;  , 
ballad  "Jacob  Homnium's  Hoss.-  Policeman  X.  telling  this  sto, 
Pallice  Court."  e.'xlaims: 

"Who  was  this  master  good 

Of  whomb  I  make  these  rhymes? 
His  name  is  Jacob  Homnium.  Exquirc; 

And  if  I'd  committed  crunes. 
Good  Lord!  I  wouldn't  ave  that  niann 

Attack  me  in  the  Times!"  ,  , 

This   Jacob"  of  an   iron  pen  "  and  Thackeray  were  '^'^J^''^^^ 
went  to  sh      '•"^l^er.  "Jacob"  was  a  man  of  a  Pr<>digious  .height.  Tha  . 


''ij  \j3s'frr  froi.  -    inclersi-ed.    A  sior;,  ueuig  at  a 

jfair.  Th^  came  to  a  tent  where  a  giant  was  exhibited,  not  so  much  of  a 
giant  as  *Jacob,"  Thackeray  suggested  that  they  might  ask  for  free  admis- 
sion, bel(i!ig:ina,  as  they  did,  to  the  profession  of  giants. 

Johi^^Barrjinore  is  quoted  as  saying  of  "The  Royal  Family"  which 
will  be  seen  here  Christmas  night— the  Cavendishes  in  the  play  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  Barrymores — that  there  are  moments  in  the  comedy 
that  brought  back,  to  him  memories  of  the  past.  "There  is  only  one  thing 
I  might  re -lark  and  that  is  since  these  incidents  approximate  what  hap- 
pened in  certain  portions  of  my  life — and  since  these  happenings  have 
apparently  been  the  Inspiration  for  the  play — and  also  since  I  am  the  one 
vho  had  to  go  through  them  and  managed  to  keep  out  of  jail,  some  con- 
sideration night  have  been  given  me  by  the  authors  in  the  matter  of 
royalties." 


standable  and  rhytnm  wnicn  was^a  trrs- 
tinct  pleasure.  But,  alas,  the  tonal  qual- 
ity was  not  all  it  might  have  been.  In 
full  voice  it  was  rich  and  full,  but  the 
pianissimo  passages  lacked  body  and  too 
often  an  otherwise  beautiful  selection 
was  spoiled  by  a  hollow,  toneless  ending. ; 
:  However,  their  voices  blended  very  well 
indeed  and  if  their  pianissimos  were  ; 
1  not  interesting  their  technique  was  and  \ 
in  a  manner  compensated  the  deficiency. ' 
In  the  course  of  the  program  they  gave  ■■ 
several  encores.  O.  A.  I 


Mary  and  iier  father  sold  apples  in 
Newark.  Now  Mary,  as  I  said,  is 
pi^ipin — she's  got  'em  all  laded  to  a 
standstill.  Mary  is  quite  Intellectual, 
too.  When  I  call  on  Mary  we  discu.ss 
things  intelligently  until  old  Apples  yells 
down  from  upstairs  to  please  bite  Mary 
on  the  neck  and  go  home.  Well,  the 
other  night  I  said:  "Mary— supposing 
you  were  thrown  upon  a  desert  island 
and  had  your  choice  between  an  early 
Maine  potato  and  a  diamond  necklace — 
which  would  you  take?"  "Why,"  says 
Mary,  "under  the  circumstances  I  would 


The  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  Inend  told  me  the  surprising  news  that  ia  French  theatres  a  hiss 
from  the  audience  means  applause  and  not  condemnation,  as  such  sibilancy 
means  In  this  country.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  this  is  an  actual 
fact?   I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  L.  R.  R. 

You  may  well  doubt  it.  Your  friend  was  "spoofing,"  or  he  mistook  the 
enthusiastic  cry  of  "Bis!  Bis!"  for  hissing.  ED. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMPIA 
"The  Land  of  the  Silver  Fox" 

I    A  screen  melodrama,  adapted  by  How-  ,  ,   „„j  K„f  «,h,f  t 

ard  Smith  from  the  story  by  Charles  ^^^^  *®  diamond  necklace— but  what  I 
Condon:  directed  by  Ray  Enright  and  really  want  is  a  wrist  watch." 
presented  by  Warner  Bros,  as  a  part-  ORACLE. 

\  talking  picture  with  sound  sequencss,;   •• — 

I  with  the  following  cast:  ^  "Anti-Cacophonists  yell  for  silence." 


Rinty    ,     .  Rili-Tin-Tiii 

Maiie  du  Fi'onque.  i .Leila  Hjaui.     It  was  Cabaner,  a  Parisian  musician. 


It  was  asked  in  The  Herald  whether  the  quartet  of  vocal  miners  in  the 
screen  play  '  With  the  Aid  of  a  Rogue,"  shown  in  London,  sang  Tony  Pas- 
tor  a  "Down  in  a  Coal  Mine,"  made  famous  by  Tony  Pastor.  There  wa? 
mention  of  the  hat  he  always  sported  on  the  stage.  L.  R.  R.  writes: 

"In  the  late  90's  Tony  did  a  daily  turn  in  comic  songs  at  his  Four- 
teenth street  theatre.  He  wore  evening  clothes  and  carried  a  crush  opera 
hat.  He  used  this  hat  to  illustrate  the  features  of  his  songs.  I  have  never 
seen  any  comedian  since,  quite  like  him.  His  technique  with  the  hat  was 
amazing.  Presumably  he  was  an  Italian,  and  they  generally  are  adept  ai 
talking  with  their  hands.   Do  you  remember  'Tiddley  Wink  the  Barber  ? 

"'Tiddley  Wink,  Tiddley  Wink,  Tiddley  Wink  the  Barber, 

Tiddley  Wink,  Tiddley  Wink  went  to  shave  his  father. 

But  the  razor  slipped,  cut  his  lip. 

How  his  father  swore. 

His  father  sent  poor  Tiddley  Wink 

Bang  upon  the  floor.' " 


'  Ja  nies  Craw  ford . . '        '. ', '  .  .  Joiiri  Mi  I  j  a  i, 

II  (  arroil  Blackton   Carroll  Nvc 

I  _Butfli'  Nelson   Tom  SiUitsHif 

!  T he  Squaw  Princess  Neol.-i 

I  Tlie  PaiM.oosp  Ost-anonl^i 

,  Listen,  children.  You've  all  seen  Rin- 
Tin-Tin,  the  wonder  dog  of  the  mo- 
tion pictures,  most  all  of  you,  aoiyway. 


who  said,  "To  portray  silence  in  music, 
I  should  need  three  brass  bands."' 

THE  MORE  THE  MERRIER,  SAID 
HARRY 


You've  seen  him  do  all  of  his  big  b^ig-  As  the  World  Wags: 

.ni  hpi"fh^u^^K"  "P     One  Christmas  Harry  said  he  wasn't 

and  beg,  shake  hands-like  a  gentleman.  ,  ^ 

Seen  him  race  and  plunge  through  d«*ep  ^oing  to  hang  around  for  a  chanty 
snow,  miles  and  miles  of  it.  to  rescue  his  dinner  because  he  was  sick  of  them 

rp'^.^^fJ^'^^^fr-v  ^^^'^■^''"^'^"'^^"^■'^iand  they  made  him  have  cramps.  He 
over  him  and  hck  his  lace  ever  so  gent-  ,  ,       ,       .  .  \, 

ly.    Seen  him  tackle  a  band  of  gaunt  ^'^^  °"  ^  ^'''"''^  ^^^^  ^"'^ 
and  ravenous  wolves,  thrash  them  and  charity  dinners  very  dry,  especially  the 


A  series  of  "full  length  opera  sound  films  in  v.h:ch  the  music  is  to  be 
more  important  than  the  language."  is  to  be  produced  by  a  British  film 
company.  The  operas  already  selected  are  "La  Bohcme. "  "Faust,"  "The 
feohemian  Girl"  and  Martha."  "The  Rose  Cavalier'  by  Richard  8trau.i<! 
was  produced  as  a  film  .^ome  time  ago  in  Germany,  but  not  with  great  suc- 
' 'though  Straus!  conducted  the  orchestra.  p.  H. 


fcnd  them  scuttling  off  for  easier  prev 
Seen  him  play  hide  and  seek  with  c 
little  orphaned  pappoose  one  minute 
and  the  next  seen  him  spring  for  the 
throat  of  the  man  who  once  owned  him 
and  beat  him.  until  a  kindlier  master 
stepped  In  and  rescued  him.    Seen  him 


bread  stuffing  wliich  plugged  up  his 
craw  when  "he  ate  too  fast,  which  wa.s 
the  way  he  always  ate.  So  we  went 
down  to  Pop's  saloon,  it's  gone  now, 
and  thought  awhile  and  after  the  fifth 


■suspected  of  doing  away  with  the  baby  White  Horse  Harry  began  to  wiggle  his 
because  of  canine  jealousy,  and  seeni  scalp  so  I  knew  he  had  an  idea.  He 
the  avenging  gun  pointed  at  his  inno 


lonit.' 


cffncoivaijif— nm 
attachment  wa.'; 


pla  - 


There  lis  al.so  pleasant  gcs.^ip  about 
the  "Barnett  sl.sters,  later  to  achieve 
would  renown  na  the  Dorlas. "  ai  whooe 
home  In  Leip.slc  the  student  Sullivan 
wa.s  often  seen.  "Sullivan  was  a  hearty 
eater."  and  won  the  favor  of  "Mamma 
Barnett"  by  hi.s  appreciation  of  her 
fooklnsi.  '"Clara  Doria."  Mr.s.  Henry 
M.  Foyers,  has  told  In  an  amu.sing  man- 
ner of  Sullivan's  flirtatious  behavior  in 
her  ;  Mcnm^les  of  a  Musical  Career.") 

Mr.  Goldberg's  book  is  mighty  Inter- 
e-sting  reading,  as  Horace  Greeley  used 
ti)  .say.  Where  another  would  mention 
the  fact  that  Gllbrrt  wa.s  a  contributor 
to  Pun,  Mr.  Goldberg  Klve^  several 
pages  to  that  comic  weekly:  names  the 
rontrlbutors.  among  them  Ambrose 
Bicrcr.  One  miRht  have  merely  men- 
tioned the  dale  of  the  arrival  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  In  New  York:  Mr.  Gold- 
berg quotes  for  two  pages  a  n  porter'.^ 
Interview  with  them  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  Apropos  of  the 
■  Pinafore"  rage  in  that  city.  Mi.  Gold- 
bers  tells  of  Frederic  Clay  bring  in 
rluiich  when  the  minister  ended  his 
.sermon  with  the  phrase.  "For  ho  him- 
.srlf  hath  said  It,"  whereupon  Sam  Bar- 
low added  In  a  whisper,  ".^nd  Us 
greatly  to  his  credit"  and  handed  oxer 
the  half-dollar  that  was  In  their  con- 
fraternity the  fine  for  such  quotations 

It  was  in  this  year.  1879.  that  Sulli- 
vans  "Prodigal  Son  '  was  performed  in 
Ro.ston  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
riety  under  his  direction.  He  also  rnn- 
rtucted  his  "In  Memorlam  '  overture  \\\ 
liiui  no  allusion  to  this  visit  in  M- 
Ooldberjr's  book,  but  we  are,  told  tliat 
as  a  church  organist  in  London  Sulliysn 
drafted  tenors  and  basses  for  his  rhou 
from  the  police  department 


rl  Ifl 

pill;*  ■  .  "had  thrown 

the  mriiou.s  of  uucr.^ion"  in  hl.s  "Yeo. 
men  of  the  Guard."  It  is  a  pleasure  U 
find  that,  glorifying  Sullivan  a.?  i 
•musical  Aristophanes."  h"  does  no 
find  it  neces.s«ry  to  disparage  Offen- 


cent  breast  while  his  almost  human 
eyes  pleaded  eloquently  for  justice  and 
mercy ! 

All  these  things  and  more  you  have 
seen  Rinty  do,  but  you  never  heard  him 
speak,  never  heard  him  bark!  Tha 
was  one  stunt  the  silent  screen  could 
not  record  for  you.  the  one  thing  you 
wished  for  most  of  all.    Well,  it  has 
rome.    Science  has  worked  its  miraclcj 
Sound  devices  have  done  for  Rin-Tin- 
-ire    many    happyj  Tin  what  speech  recording  has  accom 
plished  for  the  human  voice.    In  "Thi 
Land  of  the  Sliver  Fox,  '  the  youthful 
hero  and  the  blonde' and  equally  vouth-i 
ful  heroine  talk  a  little;  but  their  speech 
is  stilted,  their  voices  are  harsh,  their 
manner  is  constrained.    Not  .so  wit.'i 


In   the  senJthe  p.ot  of  a  trading  post  manager, |  Then  Harry  figured  that  the  trouble 
ars     thlnnei^ith  the  aid  of  a  trapper  who  has  a  was  bpranso  thor» 
years.     Thegrudge  against  the  hero,  Carroll,  first  i  ^"""^  °^ 


bach.  Mr.  Goldberg  finds  that  Gil-  Rin-Tin-Tin.  In  his  moods  of  wrath 
bcrt's  librettos  ha\p.  on  ilic  whole,  aged  or  of  jo.vousne.ss  he  speaks  up  sharply, 
more  rapidly  than  Sullivan's  music,  and  clearly.  You  know  ju.^t  what  he  is  say- 
Joins  Mr.  Newman  Ip  finding  Ollberl'.sing.  He  needs  no  .sub-titles, 
"capers  with  langurf^e  "  often  elephan-  The  "story,  of  course,  is  built  around 
tine  and  his  humoi  labored.  KulT"iiS'  wonderful  dog-actor.  It  tells  of 
livan's  music,  especially  I 
timental     passagr.s.  wea 

and    thinner    with  the    

two  men  should  not  be  considered  sep-'o  waylay  and  shoot  him  and  then  to 
araf^ly:  they  present  a  problem  not  so'^'cal  his  valuable  load  of  silver  fox 
much  in  separate  entitles  as  In  reclp- furs,  with  a  50-50  split  on  their  sale, 
rocals.  Neither  alone  was — or  coulcWhen  that  plot  goes  uncompleted, 
ha\  c  been — what  he  became  with  the  thanks  to  Rin-Tin-Tln.  Crawford  tries 
other."  What  separated  th>m  In  th(  to  pin  a  fur  theft  on  Carroll  and  nearly 
muth-discussed  quarrel  \yas  •■the  strlf(  si'cceed.''.  Meanwhile,  the  loval  Rinty 
—the  ancient  .schism  that  splits  al  has  had  a  terrible  fight  with  "Butch" 
opera  with  Internal  dis.^ension — betwect  NeLson  in  the  little  cabin  and.  though 
Words  and  Music."  The  combined  in  badly  cut  up  by  "Butch's"  knife,  drives 
fiucnce  of  the  men  was  salutar\ 


fetched  me  by  the  coat  collar  and  we 
went  out  so  fast  we  didn't  think  to  pay 
for  the  drinks.  Next  I  knew  we  were  in 
a  costume  place  getting  Santa  Claus 
outfits,  only  I  wanted  a  tin  suit  like 
King  Arthur  wore  but  Harry  said  no, 
it  wouldn't  do,  so  I  had  to  be  a  Santa 
Claus  which  is  .scratchy  around  the 
head  and  not  girthy  enough  around  the 
middle. 

We  got  out  In  the  street  and  Harry 
said  that  Santa  Claus  always  was  giv- 
ing things  to  people  and  it  was  time 
people  gave  Santa  Claus  some  tilings 
and  that  was  what  our  tambourines 
were  for.  We  walked  down  the  street 
and  put  the  tambourines  in  people's 
faces  but  they  only  said  "Merry  Christ- 
mas" which  was  kind  but  not  filling. 


Thei 

Uughter  burst  through  ronventinn :  thri 
mc'Timen'..  n"l  ^Iwjiv^  innocent,  wa-, 
DolKt.  bui  a  real  ^■!ctol^v  ovrr  th»  ituf 
fler  aspects  of  Vletorianl^m.' 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestri 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theoph 
Wendt,  was  heard  at  the  Hotel  Statl 
ball  room  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  orchestra  has  Improved  consic 
erably  since  the  first  of  the  season,  ar 
undoubtedly  it  will  continue  to  do  i 
under  Mr.  Wendt's  capable  leadershi 
Although  they  have  gained  confldem 
in  him,  still  they  do  not  give  all  thL 
is  in  them  and  as  a  result  do  not  always 
keep  up  to  tempo  or  get  the  shadings 
they  should  get. 

In  the  Overture  to  Pledermaus,  by 
Strau.ss,  they  played  with  a  precision  of 
rhythm  and  vital  tonality  delightful  to 
the  hearer,  and  the  audience  was  ardent  I 
in  its  applause.    Tschaikovsky's  "Nut 


him  out  into  the  open,  where  ultimately! 
he  dies,  after  a  confession  that  Craw- 
ferd  planned  the  various  villainies,  and' 
that  he  was  an  accomplice.  Rin-Tin 


which  was  wrong  because  there  was 
only  supposed  to  be  one  Santa  Claus. 
So  he  left  me  and  went  down  a  side 
sLieet. 

Harry  had  no  better  luck  on  his  own 
and  he  was  about  to  quit  when  a  man 
who  ran  a  toy  shop  ran  out  and  told 
Harry  he  would  give  him  $10  if  he 
would  come  into  his  store  and  jnake 
the  kids  happy  so  the  mommas  would 
buy.  Isadore  was  the  man's  name  and 
he  talked  that  way. 
Harry  was  glad  to  get  the  money  so 


Tin,  considering  himself  badly  treated  Onlv  fn*!  .H^iff'^il^  '^^PP^' 
because  of  unjust  implication  that  he  h"/  ,  1°""^^  ^'  ^^^'^  because  all  the 
had  done  away  with  the  Indian  boy  u  1.^',  °  Harry  ki.ssed  them  and 
runs  away,  but  happily  returns  in  time  '^'''^  why  until  one  kid  told  his 

for  the  final  fadeout  of  contented  lovers  tnat  Harry  smelled  just  like  pop 

seated  on  the  store  steps  and  talkinr  kissed  him.    So  the  women 

about  their  honeymoon.  f.     mad  and  called  Harry  a  drunken 

There  are  several  good  scenes  of  ex-  ,  *"'  ^^'^^  wasn't  fair  because  Harrx 
panses  of  snow.  The  acting  is  es  good  '?  "^^'^r  both  at  once.  Anyway,  after 
as  the  material  provided.  But  there'll  ,^  Harry  Just  shook  hands  with  the 
be  no  holding  Rin-Tin-Tin.  now  that  he  •  P""-  ^'s  fingers  In  their  pockets 

has  created  the  "barkies"!     W.  E.  G.     ^         i'  ^^^y  had  any  pennies  and 

    '     e\erythlng  went  along  all  right. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Isadore  said  he 


SANTA  CLAUS 

(For  As  the  World  Wan) 

Don't  tell  them  that  there  Is  no  Sai 
Claus 


wa.s  hungry  and  told  Harry  to  run  the 
store  while  he  went  out.  "Make  the 
boys  and  girls  heppy,  Meester  Senty 
Claus,"  said  Isadore  as  he  left.  "The 
more  the  merrier  Christmas,"  said 
Harry,  reaching  into  his  hip  pocket. 
"The  more  the  merrier,"  he  said  taking 


Cracker  Suite"  lacked  vitality;  dainty  4  A'^d  drive  away  the  pretty  child)  a  pull. 
The  praise  of  Sullivan's  music  Is  by  1 1  though  it  may  be  it  is  atso  full  of  life,  i  smiles.  The  store  being  empty,  Han-y  thought 

'  ■  and  not  only  was  it  lackadaisical  but   Let  them  be  happy  hi  their  sweet  beli  try  out  the  toys  to  see  if  they 

the  first  and  second  violins  did  not  al-  ,  santas  midnifrht  iournev  from  J^o'^ed.  He  wound  the  ones  that  would 
ways  agree,  the  second  violins  showing  S'antas  mionigm,  journey  irom  Ij^.,,,^  started  the  ones  that  would 
a  tendency  to  lag  behind.   However,  on  i  Poi^-  start  so  all  the  tovs  were  jiggling  up  and 

the  whole,  the  tonal  quality  was  better  With  sih  ery  bells  and  antlered  deer  down  and  around  so  the  store  looked 
than  it  has  been  of  late  and  the  phras 


no  means  indiscriminate.  As  a  song 
writer  In  his  younger  days  he  was  '  a 
facile  writer  of  steaming  potboilers " 
ready  to  set  music  to  any  words-  "to 
match  the  fatuity  of  the  words  'with 
an  unconscionable  commonncfs  of  musi- 
cal phrase."  Think  of  hl.%  .setting  mu.sie 
t^  such  words  as  the.se  In  '  The  Sailor  s 
Grave  : 

,.^r,  ^'f^P'''  "  plea.sant  sleep. 

With  the  salt  waves  washing  o'er  him." 

Nor  was  he.  In  a  deep  sense,  ■  "re- 
ligious composer";  he  slid  easilv  into 
the  conventional  groove.  It  was  In  his 
operettas  that  he  shone,  yet  he  was 
aiixiou,?  to  wm  fame  by  .serious  opera, 
riiesc  operettas  are  dlscus.sed  at  length 
from  their  geneeLs  to  their  production, 
hut  there  is  no  "honey  daubing"  In 


ing  a  little  more  graceful.  Mr.  Wendt 
deserves  credit  and  may  he  continue  his 
good  work.  O.  A. 


ENGLISH  SINGERS 

The  English  singers  were  heard,  last 
evening  in  Symphony  hall  in  a  program 
of  carols  and  folk  songs  which  the  aud- 
ience enjoyed  immensely. 

Of  course  their  concert  was  unusual 
and  maybe  that  made  the  audience 
I  more  appreciative,  because  one  likes  the 
I  exceptional,  but  also  their  singing  was 
Intelligent;  diction  thoroughly  under- 


And  bulging  pack  on  back 
And  laughter  shaken  paunch. 
In  childhood's  mystic  fairy  land 
It  is  the  happiest  time  of  all — 
Be  happy  merry  little  folks. 
There  is  in  truth  a  Santa  Claus — 


like  a  pop  corn  machine  at  Revere 
Beach  to  say  nothing  of  the  noise  Harry 
made  beating  the  drums  and  blowing 
horns  between  drinks. 

Well,  the  racket  and  the  sight  of  the 
shop  looking  like  a  St.  'Vitus  dancing 
u«  ii„=.  4„  -11        ohnHv=„v  school  brought  all  the  brats  in  town.) 

He  lives  in  ""j^Vs^riD^DJ ^^.^^^^^^^  *  """^^h  of  wild! 

— • —  When  Isadore  got  back  he  was  sur- 

WHAT  MARY  WANTED       prised.    He  looked  in  the  window  and 

As  the  World  Waes-  f^I  ^^''y  passing  out  toys  to  all  the 

AS  tne  woria  wags  j,,^,         ^^^.^^^^  ^j^^  merrier. 

My  girl  IS  very  lovely  and  beautiThe  brats  were  under  the  counters  n-  - 

and  we  expect  to  marry  in  June  w^shinning  up  the  shelves.    There  ^ya<  n 

the  firm  takes  her  in.   Her  first  namj'}.^"'*"  fi^l^t.  two  wars  and  a  .  iiilr 


jdeliberat'    .^nrfrTi      T.vm  ir^^pidity 
j,  '  I  made  thosf  Ri\  f;]i  to  the  catty  ladies  un- 

i  intelligible  the  audience  would  not  suf- 
nie  drills  m  t  no  Dffck  01  tne  slio^^^  ^j,^^  t 

tiger  hunt  ^'  ''n,^5^.^  '^r"ss  afl  over  expected  of  a  "star  cast";  say  rather  o 

and  a  sort  ot  maidec  giass        ^^"^  experienced  players.    Miss  Loftus  gave! 

Isadore  tried  to  get  in  but  'he  shop  was  j.  ^  emotion  to  her  portrityaH 

wedged  tight  with  kids  .so  he  spanked  a  ^fj^rs.  Ralston.  She  indicated  deftly 
,  couple  on  the  outside  and  ran  lor  me 


I  Harry  might  have  been  all  right  U 
he  hadn't  swallowed  his  cud.    The  to- 


her  growing  suspicions;  she  was  neither 
too  explosive  nor  too  sentimental  In  her 
scenes  with  her  old  lover;   and  the 


he  hadn't  swallowed  his  cud.  The  to-  ^^^^^  ^.j^.^j^  ^j^^  convinced  that 
bacco  mixed  with  the  liquor  and  goij  j^^j^^^^^  ..j^^         Penman"  was 

him  all  agog.    He  decided  to  be  a  reai^  ^jjjj  fjne  gradations  to  the  cli- 

Santa  Claus  by  coming  down  the  Pfs^e-  belief,  with  a  facial  eloquence 

board  chimney  that  Isadore  had  lor  a  ^^^^  ^.^         ^^^^         accusing  finger  i 
decoration,  so  a  couple  of  kids  boostea  poj^tg^       her  husband  sleeping  in  a 
him  to  the  top  only  he  slipped  when  he  ^j^^.j.         ^g^.  ^  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  I 
got  to  the  edge  and  went  down  the  R^i^hman  again  on  the  stage;  to  hear  I 

chimney  head  first.   Half-way  down  he;  ,  _  

stuck  tight  against  a  strut  and  there  hCj        ^^j^g  j^jg  admirable  diction;  to  ma;-: 


was.  Some  of  the  brats  cried  but  they 
all  beat  it  because  the  bull  chariot  drove 
up  just  then  with  a  load  of  bulls.  , 
Isadore  showed  the  bulls  what  had 
gone  on  but  they  couldn't  find  Harry 
The  chimney  bulged  because  of  Harry 
like  an  ostrich  with  a  meal  sack  in  his 


the  grace  and  effective  restraint  of  nis 
actinr    Mr.  Ben-Ami  was  a  slimier  vil- 
lain a  more  insinuating  one  than  were 
his  predecessor.s.  The  detective  was  ad- 
mirably played  by  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Fa\  - 
:  ershani  s  James  Ralston  was  not  a  strik- 
like  an  ostricn  wiin  a  mcai  aaun.  m  i"---    j^g  impersonation.     It  was  at  times 
gullet  but  the  bulls  didn't  notice  and!    "stagev"  in  the  old  manner;   it  was 
probably  Harry  would  have  been  alt    sometimes   ineffective   when  it  should 
right  only  the  chimney  sneezed  andj    ^ave  aroused  pity  or  aversion. 

<  1   T4-     r-nitt-     iTMi-lft  r»r»Ar»l 


went  over  bang.  It  split  wide  operJ 
leaving  Harry  in  plain  view  like  a  nev*1 
chicken.  ^.  , 

So  Harry  had  a  charity  dinner  alter 
all.  BEN  BOOZLESNOOT. 

THASH  MUSH  TOO  MUSH! 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

Shay!  It  wash  this  way— me  and  my 
friend  just  had  a  couple  of  drinks  and 
he  comsh  over  to  me  and  shes,  "Weesh 
always  been  flghtin'  ain't  we?"  sheyz 
he,  'les  be  friensh."  "Sure,"  shey.-j  zl, 
"les  be  friensh."  "French  to  the  end?" 
shez  he.  "Frenge,"  shezz  I,  "to  the  end." 
"Buy  me  a  drink,"  shesz  he.  "Thash 
the  end,"  ehesM  L  BKNB. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
•'The  Family  Upstairs" 

Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Harry  Delf. 
Staged  by  John  McKee.   The  cast: 

.Joe  Heller  ■  ■  •  Geprse  R.  "Taylor 

Emma  JeBSamine  Newcombe 

roi.Ue  ■  ■  Ellen  Maliar 

^"jjliP     Don  Beddoe 

.\nnahelip    Adnenne  Earle 

Cliai  les  Grant  c  ''r'^^r-  iST,?, L 

Mrs.  Grant   Sadie  Galloupe 

MiFs  Callahan   Louise  Black 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Jim  the  Penman" 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— George 
Tyler's  revival  of  "Jim  the  Penman, 


This  is  good  comedy  of  a  homely  kind. 
The  life  of  plain  people  in  a  New  York 
flat — the  head  of  the  house  a  car  barn 
inspector— Mr.  Delf  has  set  out  with 
photographic  fidelity  equal  to  that  of 
1  Sinclair  Lewis.  Thanks,  however,  to  a 
I  more  genuine  insight  into  human  nature 
/-.I  than  Mr.  Lewis  is  blessed  with,  Mr.  Delf 
i  leaves  the  Lewis  level  something  below 
 —  -  -   -  -  -  ■  ^1  him,  more  nearly  approaching  the  high- 
play  In  four  acts  by  Sir  Charles  "Voung.  er  plane  of  Tarkington. 
.lames  Ralston  William  Faversham     Mr.  Delf.  to  his  comedy's  great  bene- 

Loilis  Penival  Charles  Kichniaii   fit    dOes  not   hoid   the  WOrld   in  all-Ul- 

^■u7l'^/^;lw,',';,',i' Re'-h!airi'"Ma''son  elusive  dislike  and  contempt.    His  car 

i/oni' /)n;!,m.;,u,r  .VemoM  S^  bam  inspector,  therefore,  though  by  no 

(;eoise  K.Tision  Frank  Heani  means  an  ideal  figure  of  a  man,  he 

M'-  xl".'.""'!!"''  ?r  Lawiem-e  BlOrsav  makes  a  reasonable  human  being.  His 

Mr.   Netherh.v.   M.  P  Fuller  Melljsh  "    -vUt,-oirt  iincnm. 

T)r  Peiivwise  Brinsie.v  Shaw  cub  Of  a  son,  at  the  aikwaia,  uncom- 

Man  Servant  Harr.v  .joyncr  fortable  age  Of  17,  he  Sketches  amuslng- 

Asnes  RaUton  Cerile  Dix')n    ,     u  ,     fjii   cvmnathptirallv      With  the 

Lady  Dnn«ombe  Marguerite  St.  .lohn   •/  .    v-^  .hi 

Mrs.  chapstonB    Helen  Lowell  daughter's  heroics— she  breaks  her  en- 

. Cecilia  Loftus  gagement  for  no  valid  reason  under  the 


Buch  monstrous  evUs.  to  Bring  aooui 
reformation.  "To  that  end  this  pic- 
ture is  dedicated."  'Why  should  the 
eood  citizens  of  San  Francisco  or  Chi- 
cago or  New  York  bother  themselves 
about  such  civic  sores  when  in  the  yeiT 
picture  itself  one  of  the  toughest  of 
Bane  leaders,  known  as  "Blackjack 
Connell,  versed  in  all  the  major  and 
minor  crimes,  goes  single-handed 
against  a  rival  gangster  and  his  crew, 
takes  a  fusilade  of  lead,  and  dies  with 
iT  smile  on  his  face  and  a  rose  m  his 
hand  all  in  an  exalted  mood  of  chivalry 
and  reparation  in  behalf  of  a  slip  of  a 
girl  who  happens  to  prefer  a  conceltsd 
•axophone  player  to  him? 
"  final  'act  in  the  -'Itay  .<;"7 

Of  "Blackjack"  Connell  makes  the  cli- 
max of  the  picture.    There  has  been  a 
,, prologue  introducing  .the  spoken  word 
and  two  reporters  assigned  to  get  a  big 
rtory  on  the  latest  in  bandit  warfare. 
I  Sent  to  interview  a  girl  in  a  tough  danc 
I  hall    who  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
'fnsde   they   employ   differing  t^ctics^ 
-first  blusters  and  threatens  and  is 
beaten  up.    The  second  more  tactfu  . 
<ntj>rp<;ts  the  girl  and  she  tells  it  au, 
S  she  heird  it    from  the  herome. 
i^-now  rs  "    Then  the  picture  takes  up 
the  story     It  is  not  the  story  usea 
by  wmard  Mack  in  his  stage  play  o 
the  same  title.  "Gang  War."    It  is  not 
nrecl«W  the  story  of  "Broadway  th? 
ib^ttl^Dunning  stage  P-^uct  but 

Other'!  rum-peddling  terr^ory  h^-l^cV^ 
tag  the  other  s  drivers  and  eonfiscatmg 

'  Ke^^^V-^T^^rf  is  ^iu^hVaS  j 


"^•VVhat  follows  is  enough  to  make  one 
hold  on  to  the  sides  oi  his  seat,  with 
chills  and  fever  alternately  chasuig  UB 
and  down  the  spine.  Chains  and  thumps 
I  ecno  bacKsiagc;  and  on  the  screen  a 
I  bearded  monster  appears  and  goes  ma^ 
'  hands  reach  out  or  t/l.e  darkness  auf' 
jsena  the  cariosity  seesers,  augmented 
by  Billy,  a  chauffeur,  into  hidden  clos- 
j  ets,  where  they  are  locked  in.   A  beau- 
tiful girl  appears,  clothed  in  white  and 
1  holding  a  candle  aloft,  singing  sadly. 
I  To  cap  the  climax  a  black-masked  man 
suddenly  bobs  up  and  threatens  lo  kill 
'  all  the  Rackhams  present.   Then  comes 
!  the  denouement  and  everything  is  sat- 
I  istactorily  explained,  even  to  the  iden- 
tity of  tlTiB  man  who  tried  to  kill  Her- 
I  bert. 

j    Mr.  Rackham  as  played  by  Chester 
I  Conklin  is  a  curiously  blended  charac- 
1  ter,  but  inspires  pity  because  of  his 
:  virago  wife,  who  broke  a  deathbed  prom- 
i  ise,  to  look  for  money.    Evidently  h:s 
I  job  was  comedy  rehef,  and  he  was 
I  barely  successful.   Thelma  Todd  as  the 
nurse  was  beautiful,  and  had  several 
dramatic  moments.    The  mad  doctor 
as  portrayed  by  Montagu  Love  is  tne 
outstanding  character  in  the  picture, 
his  strange  and  menacing  figure  giving 
the  picture  impressiveness  and  a  cer- 
tain verisimilitude.  C.  L. 


Mrs.  Ralston   _     

This  play  was  first  acted  at  the 
Haymarket.  London.  42  years  ago.  Some 
in  the  audience  last  night  no  doubt 
remember  brilliant  performances  when 
Agnes  Booth  played  Mrs.  Ralston.  Did 
they  find  pleasure  only  in  the  compari- 
son of  former  companies  with  that  put 
on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Tyler?  Has  the 
play  grown  old,  with  those  who  once 
applauded  it? 

Let  many  things  be  granted:  That 
the  spectator  at  once  suspects  Ralston 
as  being  the  forger;  that  the  sleepy 
Capt.  Redwood  is  a  gentlemanly  detec- 
tive; that  it  was  Ralston  who  contrived 
by  forged  letters  to  break  the  engage- 
ment between  the  woman  he  married 
and  Percival;  that  it  was  Ralston  who 
robbed  Percival  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  Drelincourt  jewels?  Sir  Charles 
Young  believed  in  the  old  theory  that 

I  a  spectator  should  never  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  happening  or  about  to  happen 
on  the  stage;  he  should  never  be  mys- 

I  tified. 

In  spite  of  the  dramatist's  frank  ex- 
position, in  spite  of  the  allusions  to 
Bret  Harte  which  mark  the  period;  in 
spite  of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  ladies 
which  surely  were  of  a  year  earlier  than 
1880  and  looked  as  If  they  had  been 
taken  from  pictures  in  old  copies  of 
Godey's  or  Peterson's,   the   play  last 
night  held  the  attention  of  an  audience 
that  was  a  large  one.  especially  for 
Christmas  Eve.  Why  "Jim  the  Penman" 
is  still  interesting,  though  the  action 
may  creak  now  and  then,  though  the 
lines  given  to  Mrs.  Chapstone  and  Lady 
Dunscombe  are  often  vapid,  though  the 
lovers  are  as  conventional  as  those  in  a 
.steel  plate   engraving  of  a  gift-book. 
Token"  or  "Keepsake."  and  other  plays 
popular  in  the  late  eighties  would  not 
bear  revival— this  would-be  hard  to  .say. 
The  scenes  between  Ralston  and  the 
Baron  cause  one  to  wonder  what  the  out- 
come of  their  rascally  dealings  will  be; 
Will  Ralston,  about  to  gain  po.ssession 
>f  the  diamond.^,  forbid  the  engagement 
nf  his  daughter  to  their  owner?  How 
long    will    Percival    be  unsuspecting? 
When  will  Mrs.  Ralston  learn  the  truth? 
Here  is  enough  to  keep  the  mind  of  the 
pectator  from  thinking  about  the  state 
>1   the  market  or  the  high  price  of 
uovisions.    Then  there  is  the  "scene 
faire"— that  in  which  Mrs.  Ralston 
■1!  pares  the  forged  check  with  the 
d  letters  that  ruined  her  happiness. 
•  attention  would  have  been  still 
or  last  night  if  the  pace  had  been 
r.    The  first  act  was  especially 
IP  that  dragged.  The  conversation, 
,  slow  as  the  movements  of  the 
Many  of  the  lines  cannot  bear 


.sun— he  holds  the  audience  from  losing 
patience.  For  even  his  fool  of  a  wife 
he  stirs  sympathy:  greater  fools  than 
she  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  worse 
women  too. 

A  man  of  Insight  into  humanity  and 
an  extremely  close  observer  with  a 
pleasant  humor  of  his  own,  Mr.  Delf 
has  written  an  excellent  play.  It  must 
be  admitted,  in  the  interest  of  honesty, 
that  the  play  is  not  strong  of  plot.  The 
plot,  though,  serves.  And  of  atmosphere 
and' characterization  there  is  much.  The 
play  is  not  dull. 

The  acting  was  interesting.  Miss 
Mahar  did  admirable  work.  Without 
committing  the  frequent  error  of  over- 
refining  the  type  of  girl  she  had  in 
!  hand,  she  succeeded  In  lending  her  a 
'  pretty  touch,  romance;  she  made  her 
emotions  felt.  By  her  lover.  Mr.  War- 
ner scarcely  did  so  well.  Why,  by  the 
way,  does  he  not  learn  the  art  of  listen- 
ing when  people  speak  to  him? 

Miss  Newcombe  it  was,  however,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  roused  chief  interest. 
Expert  comedians  both,  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  they  set  two  portraits 
on  the  stage  drawn  with  consummate 
skill  in  characterization. 

Then  presently  they  began  to  harden 
their  strokes.  They  let  grotesquenes.s 
have  its  way.  till  caricature  at  last 
drove  portraiture  off  the  stag^.  To 
some  degree  Mr.  Beddoe.  a  clever  actor, 
followed  their  lead. 

Or  were  they,  all  three,  following 
the  stage  manager's  guidance?  Why, 
if  so,  could  not  the  stage  manager 
trust  more  confidently  In  his  excellent 
actors'  .skill  and  comic  force,  in  Mr 
Delf's  good  comedy?  The  extravagance 
raised  laughter,  to  be  sure.  It  was  not 
however,  laughter  such  as  one  would 
expect  good  actors  today  would  care  to 
stir. 

The  others  did  very  will 


^r^'J-^n  aXbarv  M  aa-nce'  hall 
player  in  *  Barbary  u 

i?ifoweiv"  a"sl  m  trSneUe  dancer  who 

^'^^'^•■Slack  '  has  stolen  or.  pc«; 
mirer,  BlacKjacK,  height 
Blbly.  purchased  for  he^^  ^t  the  ne 

of  the  gang  ^^'^'"fArtHon  night  Clyde 
ese  New  Year'.s  celebration  night,  o  y  ^ 
lalls  into  the  hands  of  Largan  a 
,ubject^d  to  brutal  man-handun^ 
he  refuses  to  .dispose  ine, 

of  "Blackjack  .  f^^^^^^atened  Clyde 
latter-  after  he  has  threaUnea  ^^y^^ 

^^^."«^^'to  ra^e'^ht^r^e  throws 
S^fiself  away  to  -^e  you-.    I  |ue-^I 
don't  know  what  love  is.    an"  t. 
his  doom  gloriously. 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
"White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Hayl 
Doyle  from  a  story  by  Frederick  |} 
O'Brien;  with  titles  by  John  Colton  and 
photography  by  Clyde  De  Vlnna.  George 
Nagle  and  Bob  Roberts;  directed  by  W. 
S.  Van  Dyke  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  following  cast: 

Dr    Matthew  Lloyd    M","'?„ 

Kavawav   Raquel  Torre 

Sebastian  Robert  Anderson 

Stark  horror  and  idyllic  beauty  form 
a  curious  and  at  times  jarring  combina- 
tion on  "White  Shadows  of  the  South 
Seas."  The  eye  feasu  on  exquisita 
views  of  tropical  Islands  and  carefre" 
natives.  Then  all  at  once  the  seen 
shifts  to  the  grueEome  misadventures 
of  pearl  divers  with  man-eating  sharks, 
octopuses,  giant  clam-shells  that  can 
Imprison  a  man's  foot  and  drown  him 
by  holding  him  under  water,  and.  worst 
of  all.  the  horror  of  collapsed  lungs 
through  too  great  under-sea  pressure. 
All  of  this  results,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  white  man's  exploitation  of 
the  natives  In  the  South  Sea  islands, 
forcing  them  to  do  dangerous  work. 
fUling  them  up  with  bad  whiskey,  this 
seems  to  be  the  white  man  s  contribu- 
tion to  the  degradation  and  ruin  of 
his  unciviUzed  brethren.  As  the  picture 
paints  it.  It  is  not  a  creditable  list. 

The  storv  of  the  film  is  sUght.  and 
of  pitiful  "character.  Matthew  Lloyd, 
a  doctor  gone  downhill  and  living  In 
poverty  on  a  South  Sea  island,  incurs 
the  aiiger  of  Sebastian,  an  exploiter  of 


on^;  ^eal  acting  in  the  play.   Mr.  Pick_ 

lJ^imTtionorima8i.ft^ 
Chew's  Chinaman  is  a  gem  ur  ^  ^ 

-.Tr^^^ir^iiirMOKlAL  THEATRE    the  natives  for  his  own  gain,  and  is 
B.  F.  KEITH  MEMOKiAi.  inr.  ^  ^^^^  lashed  to  the  wheel  of 

"The  Haunted  House"  ^  ^^jp  fiued  with  the  bodies  of  men 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  Wld  ^^^^  ^^e  bubonic  plague.  The  v^el 
A  screen  ^    n„.^„      wrecked  on  an  island  where  no  white 


T^'thThe  following  cast 

BUI*'  

The  Nurse  

James  Herbert   

TiiUy   •  ■  • 

I^ancy   

H  rs.  Ri«'l<ham  ... 

Mr  Ttaikhani   

Ciiiitaker  . 
The  Mad  Hoitpr  ■ 
piei  p-walkins  Girl  . 
Channeur 


.  Olive  Borden 
Jai'U  PickJord 
Eddie  GrihlHin 
Walter  Lon.: 
.  .  .Frank  Chew 


KEITH -ALBEE 
"Gung  n  ar" 

,  A  screen  melodrama  written  by  James 
-Jtshmorc  Creelman.  directed  by  Bert 
Glennon  and  presented  by  F.  B.  O. 
with  the  following  cast: 

"^Jlowers"  .   >  

■^vde  Kaxler  

•"■RlJukj.uU"  Connc.U  

.  Hike  Laruan  j  

■Wttrif  i . . .  1  

In  three  prefatory  pairagraphs  thrown 
on  the  screen,  author  and  director 
jigund  melancholy  warning  against  the 
'JBCTiace  of  gangs  and  gunmen  to  every; 
.tbnjmunity  wWch  should  boast  of  the 
"viitue  of  its  citizenry.  The  public 
should  take  it  on  Itself  to  eradicate 


A  SCI  ten    Owen 

Gunning  from  the  ^tage  pla>  bj  m       -  ■;^-—-™^--tloo-t  before.  Wei- 
Davis,  directed  by  Benjamin  Chr^ien    ^^^^      ^  ^^^^.^  Matthew 
n  and  presented  by  First  Nation^  ^-^^^  himself  again,  and  marries  the 
n  an    ,t'„„..._„                                chiefs  daughter.  Fayaway.    Unhapp  ly 

■  ■  tifr;"'!  T..dd '  he  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  quiet 
■E.in>  -   life.    He  begins  to  hunt  for  pearls  and 

■  p  when  he  has  collected  a  fair  number 
V       i      '  builds  a  signal  fire  for  passing  ships. 

Ch''»t<;r  >  v  uiiim ,       ^jjg  prayer  of  Faj  away  he  Stamps 
■S^nraVu  i^v?  out  the  fire  but  it  is  too  late.  Sebas- 

■  Eve  poniheni  jig^.  cruising  "off-shore.  had  seen  it. 
?;'■'  «  Tr   Johnnie  ti"""-'" ;  The  next  dav  he  landed  with  his  cho.oe 

A'lm  nff  during  the  Christmas  season,  cut-throats.   Matthew,  trying  to 

"^Haunted  House"  Is  highly  rem.-i  ^hcm,  is  killed,  and  the  white 

J^^nt  of  X  ghastly  vlsitatioiv,  of  Old  ^         t^i^^   this  time,  forever, 

2/r;^e  in  Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol.  ^is  paradise.  ^ 

fnH^he  enmng  ^as  a  similar  happy  Mo^te  Blue,  especially  toward  the  end 
?Mr,>    Without  doubt,  this  melodrama    ,  i^t^re.  made  Matthew  a  pro- 

Tihe  spookle"  ever  filmed.  The  event. s  ,„^„jdly  tragic  figure  in  his  useless  ba t- 
rieoicted^n  the  house  on  Stormy  Point  j  ^^^^  t^e  smlster  forces  of  whi  e 
^ft-r  the  death  of  James  Herber  .  a  corruption  Raquel  Torre.  wa.s  a  lovely 
I«niionaire  air  flavored  with  the  inge  If  somewhat  .static  r  ■  The 
S  everv-day  reality  and  are  calculated  ^holography  was  beau-  --enes 
?o  insmre  something  approaching  Rood      ^^^^jj^.^  1,,^  mie,,  a  pic 

<Sd--fashloned    heart    disease    among  j^^esque. 
"^roSap^rand'seU  In  the  picture  P 

arrunusually  wcU  ad'tP'-^^  '^/^reatV 
ttOsphcre  they  are  Intended  to  "eatej 

  -  *=j  I    A  volume  of  "American  Ghost  s 

When  Chester  ConkUn  sticks  his  head   ,  ^y  C.  Armiiage  H«iT>er.  is  pub 

,uU0  a  ni^  of  age-old  ^f^^^^^.^"^  '  1  Ushed  by  Houghton.  Mifflm  Compan, 
1  rnsUnctlvely  feels  the  sam<";epulsion  ^^^^^^^  represented  are  Irving.  Po, 

'T'l,  ';'f.d  add^o^he  unreality  ot  ;  „,^..horne,  F.tz- James  O  Bnen,  Mar 
adapted  and  add  to  Stockton.  J.  C.  Harris.  Brande 


''^^rwi^le  thing  starts  when  ^me 
one    puts    arsenic    in  o  J^^nies^Hei^ 

?vrw'irit"ne'iirftirm"hifes^^^^ 

ha^'d^  each  a  sealed  envclop^^^^^^  ^.^j, 

BUI  he  makes  each  P'^ 

da^ a  vad'^'nVan  ^'u".^.!!  tor 
t°'"  Mrs'  Rackham  and  Nancy  o^er- 

I  taking  a  PeeP  fnf.;\'^^,\s/^,V  Stormy 

v  his  wife 


Twain.  oiovi»>->^«-.  -.  -•  ,          •  !,,„_. 

Matthews.  Bierce.  V\  narton.  Bang. 
Ml?  WUkins  Frrrman  Crawford.  E.  i 
Buriev.  Steele  and  Drn.sf! 


Gho.st  stones  h.ue 
the  centuries.  Tliere 
letter  by  the  yo\  icf 
ph'^Ni^   in   Hoiii  1 
tliinush    'he  '■ 
.trrii;   .some  vcii 
niit  hidden  'rep 
thase  l-,\;ns. 
but  Mv.  A  " 
the  hum> 
Amerira. 
.selves  in 
'i»nss  ail' 


oug 


■'  -Mm 


,..„.„..,  „  with  tlu-  vrars;  his  ur.;i  i-ned  inteie^! 
rs'taTrs"^  wrwenruMo  tel  in  in  aU  that  pertains  to  hurnanity.  the 
e  siairs  as  ^=Y„  mp  rifd  not  '  more  and  more  hvely.  He  knows,  as  is 
irk,  lurking  in  ^  closet  we       not  j,^.^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  Lam- 

o  open,  peering  "J^"  ""yj'^'^;^"  bert  s,aid,  the  best  of  men  are  onlv 

faced  a  l<''>'^'"f:«'t  conanDov^e  men  at  the  best;  nor  does  He  think  that 
y.steriousappant  ons-ConanDoyie  ^^^^^  possible  world,  but  he 

^';'^o^;^fn.rurd'te^n,pfutto°rrd  ^i^^^^^.  ^  ^v^    Snc"es"th;o«  th^e  country.^  hIs 

Bu,wer  Lytton.  ^he  ^Hannted  ^1  ^  S'Ze.  l^^^  ^^T^^ 

His    book,    published   by  Houghton 
_  Mifflin  Company,  has  been  reviewed  at 

tho  crhnQt-  that  length  in  The  Herald.  To  describe  it  In 
iible  were  some  of  the  ghost,  that^^^.^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  surperfluous.  We 
seen,  but  unseen  ones  are  still  more  L.pgj^jj  jj.  ^ow,  because  it  bears  wit- 
sing  There'  are  kind  spectres  in  'ness  to  the  inestimable  worth  of  Xriend- 
ation  houses  of  Louisa  county,  ship:  the  friendship  that  endures  be- 
as  the  sweet-faced  old  lady  who  y°"d  the  grave. 

'        i*"^  ^'!^h«'''rt?ff,nv 'about     "Looker-on"  asks:    "Why  is  a  loco- 
the  bed  clothes^  ca.efully  about  ^^^.^g  ^ 

but  there  '^0';?^°°'^ ] summer  and  autumn  all  'she,'  and  win- 
ig  chair  is  at  times  in  motion  toi        .^^,,„  „„^f,i„i, 


Haiint<!rs"— also    entitled  "The 
and  the  Brain"— or  some  of  the 
by  Algernon  Blackwood. 


v.a?  flic  J"'!"  andG""-nof  Mv-r,  Aar^i  n:, 
and  Miss  Hubbara.  The  fantastic,  ebuU- 
lent  Anthony  is  a  character  well  suited 
to  Mr.  Kruger.  What  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  see  Mr.  De  Angelis  as  Wolfe,  the 
manager.  Mr.  De  Angelis  who  for  many 
years  in  mvvsical  ccmedy  amused  great 


his 

quietly  humorous  views  of  life  and  art 
■was  a  veritable  creation.  All  the  players 
deserved  the  applause  of  the  large  audi- 
ence. Lack  of  space  forbids  a  more  de- 
tailed appreciation. 


^  -  iter  'he'^ 

1.1  hourvaltoough  there  is  no^^^  probably  July  and  Au- 

of  air;  from  °Xn  aig"St:  January  iS  frequently  represented 

1.S  chair  comes  now  and  then  a        ^  uncertain  sex,  and  we 

I  There  Is  a  house  1"  New  York  j^^^  December  with  the  image  of 
.    unseen  8°   ^'^^X oS  the   hobbling   year    (masculine).  But 

ing  stairs  anVh°?t.  a  room  not  ^vho  has  personified  February  or  Novem- 
op  landing.    There  is  a_  room  "OJ;         ^  J-  puise'" 
■om  Boston-the  hou.se  Is  very  "'^  ''V  " 
which  one  is  conscious  of  some-1     Well,  read  Spenser 

invisible   so  iiorribly  quiet  and  "Then  came  cold  February,  .■ritting 
ier,  that  sleep  does  not  clo.se^the|  In  an  old  wa^gon^for  he^could  not  "de,! 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"Alice  in  Wonderland" 

The  Repertory  Theatre  was  packed  . 
twice  yesterday  with  delighted  young- 
sters— with  a  goodly  number  of  adult 
folks, -too,  ostensibly  there  ai  o'riape- 
April  and  May  are  certainly  |^  rones,  but  having  every  bit  as  good  a, 
time  as  their  juniors,  for  all  that — tot 
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g'eyes,  whether  the  room  is  dark 
wded  with  light. 

this  volume  there  are  humorous 
there  are  things  inspiring  horror 
terror.  Is  Poe's  "Ligeia"  to  be 
ti  with  his  "Shadow"  and  "The 
qu..  of  the  Red  Death"?  One  might 
(ate  in  Pitz-James  O'Brien's  case 
tm  his  "What  Was  It."  included  in 
volume,  and  "The  Last  Room." 
vioi  d's  "The  Upper  Berth"  is  a  fine 
mpip  of  the  mysterious  plus  the  hor- 


|>n  ihe  whole  the  Americans  are  not 
jsliiitiil  in  the  art  of  raising  goose- 
lli  as  the  Europeans.  Tliere  are  tales 


thf  Scottish  Border  that  are  not  to  I 
rndjt  night;  tales  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoff-     „j,f,^  ■ 
nn,  as   "Das   Majorat"— who  can 
H  !nat  .scratching  of  fingers  on 
V8i]i_tales  by  Erckmann— Cha- 
1  ar.d  Maupassant;  talcs  by  Eng- 
iion  There   is   a   pathetic  ghost 
I'll!  by  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  dead 
«ho .  evisited  her  husband.  He  had 
hf!  by  his  violent  temper  in  his 
of  others.  For  a  time  after 
etuin  from  the  grave  there  was 
ne's,  but  one  day  he  raged  and 
a  neighbor.  The  wife  looked  at 
nd  jlided  from  the  room  "as  one 
oud  dispense  with  the  use  of 
Hf  i  illowed  her.  She  was  sland- 
t  did  not  speak.  "The  figure  was 
body.  A  hollow  hood  wa.s  left 
"I  a  face.  The  clothes  were 
ijpright  by  themselves."  What 
ii<nn  with  this  bodiless  appari- 
'     '  aroans,  clanking  of 
■  d  with  blood?  As 
I  .story  to  be  a  good 
unitr,  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  are  In  life,  with  a 
spirit.' "    If  Banquo's 
only  by  Macbeth  is  it 
)le  than  the  entrance  of 
li  his  face  streaked  with 
*id  a  finger  pointing  to  his 


Drawne  of  two  fishes,  for  the  season 
fitting." 

Nora  Hopper  "Ives  one  the  idea  that 
November  is  "She." 

"Few  love  me  and  but  few  I  love,  yet 
I  am  fair 

Turquoise  my  broad  skies  bend  above. 
In  rose  and  ooal  fair  to  see 
My  sunsets  die  in  freezing  air." 

Why  do  women  coming  from  Canada 
call  a  clock  "shr"?  Why  is  the  moon  a?' 
"he"  In  German  and  a  "she'"  m  Eng-  f 
Ush?    Ask  us  r-omc  more  hard  ques- 
tions. We  have  mislaid  the  book  of  rid- 
dles, corundrumj  and  questions  com- 

£iia4  t>y  S4UcU.  tt^i  Qufcn  of  Bheb«,  (or 
ex  vUlt  to  good  King  Boiomoa. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tht  Royal  Fafnily" 
WILBUR  XHEATRE  First  perform 
nnce  In  Beaton  of  "The  Royal  Family.' 


greet  .  the   long-anticipated   Christmas  I 
igrformance  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

L'^wis  Carroll's  imincrtil  fairy  t^l". 
dramatized  by  Ahce  Gerstrnberg  and  , 
staged  by  J.  Augustus  Keogh.  was  ad-  ^ 
mirably  presented.     Really  it  was  a  I 
combination    of    "Wonderland"  and 
"Through    the    Looking-Glass,''    with  j 
characters  from  both  stories  appearing 
together.   It  was  a  series  of  episodes  in  ! 
I  which  the  spirit  of  the  fantasy  was  [ 
'  caught  with  marvellous  exactness.  The  | 
'  costumes  and  pns3s  of  the  Teniel  pic-  I 
'  turrs  found  faithful  reproduction  and.  | 
i  as    Alice,    in    apron    and    ankle-tics,  i 
crossed  the   stage   with   her  strange 
retinue  of  creatures  and  fairy  folk,  the  I 
Illusion  of  our  childhood  days  was  per-  | 
fectly  recaptured.  | 
Songs  and  dances  were  interpolated,  | 
the  ballet  of  the  penguins,  the  butter- 
fly dance  and  songs  by  the  Mad  Hatter, 
the  Fiog  Footman  and  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee  being  especially  noteworthy. 

Edith  Barrett  made  an  ideal  Alice, 
entering  into  tVie  part  with  an  appre-  | 
elation  of  its  subtleties  and  shadings,  ; 
that  endeared  her  to  every  childish 
h?art.  She  carried  the  burden  of  the  i 
whole  play  nnd,  is,  moreover,  extra-  | 
ordlnarilv  good  to  look  upon.  i 
Where  a  large  company  so  enthusiasti- 1 
cally  co-operated  to  achieve  success^  it 


a  comedy,  in  three  acts  by  George  •=*  r-"i.m;,,i»'"  nic-V:  and  choo<=e  But 
 ^    nd  Edna  Ferber.   Produced       <i''^""'\. '^„P'^f  .t"°„^?f„ 


should  not  jest  and  play 
the  "poltergeist"  throwing 
1!  about  and  ringing  bells, 
be  serious  and  should  be 


Kaufmvii  a 

by  Jpxl  Harris  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Dec.  28.  1927. 
Tne  cast  last  night  was  as  follows 

DMU  Io»r\.htlie  Wllll.ini« 

,Tn   .Ro.vnl  (  >*'."it 

Hall  Boy   -• 

AlrDprmnli   .      M- 

JJcrbprl  D»an    

Kitl.v  Dean   M  ' 

Gwen  .  I ' 

Perr.v  Stewart 
Fann.T  ravpndi-l 

Oprar  Wolfe   .  i '    .  ■ 

Jiille  Cavendish  Ann  An  ;  i 

Anthnn.v  Cavrnilioli   Ottn  Ktiuer 

Anniher  Hall  Bi..v  Le.lev  x.n-,,-, 

rhaiiffeur   Fr.ip  ^" 

«iltv>rl  Marahall     ...  ' 

Gllnca    .    Hnhf 

Misa  Peake   ..     .  .   nian.h..i  . 

This  Is  a  very  amusing  representation 
of  K  theatrical  family  In  private  life; 
tumultuous  privacy.  Was  It  for  the 
sake  of  publicity  that  it  was  ncisrd 
Fibroad  the  characters  of  th»  comedy 
vere  those  of  a  fqjnjily  known  to  all 
pltygoers  and  bclov(?d  by  them?  Wheth- 
er the  report  Ls  true  or  fals? — and  it 
seems  grnundlcs.s — the  play  dors  not 
need  this  bolst^'rlng.  There  Is  the  grand- 
mother proud  of  the  past,  ready  ti  co 
on,  R  tragedy  queen  In  everyday  cnn- 
Vrrsatlon,    Like  Mrs.  SIddons.  she  would 

rave  stabbed  a  potnto  as  though  she 
eld 


Tho-nas  Sheirer  as  th?  Hatter,  Arthur  , 
Sircom  as  t'-.e  White  Rabbit,  Milton  m 
Own  as  thr  p2D0.^r  th  owing  Duchrs>  | 
and  Thnyer  Roberts  In  the  dual  role  ; 
of  the  Moc'i  Turtle  and  the  March  Hare 
were   nre^istibie.     Amnn?   the  ladies. 
Katherine  Warren  and  Olga  Birkbeck 
as  the  Whit^;  and  Red  Queen,  respec- 
tively, and  MoUic  Pillsbury  as  the  Queen 
of  H'-arts,  might  have  walked  right  out 
of  b'.-.e  pages  of  the  book,  so  realistic 
was  their  performance.        J.  E.  P. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"Cafe  de  Danse" 

Ben  Bernle's  and  Phil  Baker's  pies-  ' 
entation  adapted  by  Clarke  SUvemall. 
Helen  Mitchell  and  Eugenie  Leontovltch 
from  the  French  play,  "Le  Maison  de 
Danse.  "  by  Charles  Muller  and  Pierre 
Nozler. 


f'hinn 
Kflrelila 
roTuh.i  . 
Timiasf* 

Ti  n:.l:i'l 
.\nip.'ir,-k 
R:in".M 


Id  a  dagger.  There  are  the  has-b:>f  n 
the  Deans,  at  loggerheads  over  their 
y.  The  ghosts  In  the  if  spective  merits.  Ther?  are  the  charm- 
:iama  are  not  funny  fel-  Jj  jng  women.  Julie  and  Gwen,  of  th"  ser- 
ono  and  third  generations;  Owen  m?r- 
ried  in  the  last  act,  th^  other  tempted 
to  marry:  both  ready  to  give  up  wealth 
end  smug  comfort  to  tread  again  th? 
board.s.  there  ts  the  turbulent  Anthcny, 
vith    lucrative  contracts,  pursued  by 
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.  Groirory  K 
  Frank  fn, 


Whatever  else  this  production  may 
be.  it  is  certainly  novel. 

It  Is  an  amazing  mixture  of  comedy, 
tragedy,  melodrama  arid  spectacle.  Cer- 
ta  nly  It  is  entertaining.  At  least,  it  is 
ei.iertaining  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  even  to  the  point  of  bewlldermg 

heard  of  those  wander-  jl  Ja.nrien  of  high  and  low  degree,  roman-  i  °"/u„„fd"^^oId^  ladi^f  ' scold '^violenU? 
avR.    In  Mr.  Harper's,    tic  In  talk  as  in  drama,  boisterou-.    ro-  !  nil*   „„,t,nPt<:  rlirk  and  a 


is  is  a  mechanical  and 
;e.  and  the  appearance  * 
^ubject  for  coarse  laugh-  V 
not  snicker  when  the 
1  obeyed  the  siunmons 
John  We.sley  did  not 


Harper 
are  talcs  to  suit  nil 
licre  is  undue  attention 
y-andrcws  of  the  world 


eie  are  ghl^t.s  that  are  dear  to  us; 
Id  fa  miliar  aces  we  see  in  dreams; 
eone  bei  le  who.  though  they 
ii'>  sign,    51   do  they  speak,  sit 
II >  by  thp    i  \  walk  with  us,  re- 
-'^1  ■       ith  us.    They  are 
I  closer  than  those 
visible  to  the  eye. 
.sorcerer  or  incan- 
spirits;  they  are 
.  I  etched  is  the  man 
sjded  by  these  ghosts. 
>;ies  of  Ninety  Years,  ' 
iry  M.  Rogers  truly 
the  number  of  his 
|ie  eye,  seen  by  the 
[e  of  delightful  mem- 
a  friend  and  to  be 
1    talent    given  to 
they  grow  old  be- 
Itolerant.  Even  when 
|e  gone,  Senex  recalls 
wondeis  why  they 
,hem  ability;  ques- 
iii  worldly  matters, 
Itestations  of  friend- 
inherent  BPntIenos.5 


j,|lvomau 
{■eading 

^  calls  Mrl 

ny.  so  gn 
ids  seen 
I.  What  a 

Is  his!  V' 
I  ended  I 
jiiyone.  So 
le  morose  : 
,-|ier  assofcla 
their  foi 
lered:  dei 
their  hoi 
sincerttv  i 
Mu  Rou 


fane,  suggestiing  the  need  of  a  strait- 
backet  and  a  keeper.  Th?rc  is  the  thea- 
tre manager— but  this  time  a  kindly 
fcoul.  no  Shylock,  no  brutal  taslimaster. 
\vith  no  Illusions  but  a  genuine  friend 
lof  those  skilled  In  the  profession;  n 
ipane  manager  with  a  lively  sense  of 
humor. 

The  comedy  has  been  published,  but 
It  should  be  seen  not  read,  for  the 
lines  are  more  effective  when  spoken 
than  they  are  in  print.  The  play  is 
acted  with  amazing  spirit  an  J  zest 
when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  all 
the  players  have  b-^en  togetiifr  lor  a 
year.  Fanny  Cavendish  has  been  pecu- 
liarly favored  by  the  dramatists,  but 
Haidee  Wright  would  make  dry  bones 
live.  It  Is  not  often  that  Bostonians 
have  the  previlege  of  seeing  so  admir- 
able a  portrayal  of  character.  How 
ieasy  it  would  have  been  for  an  actress 
to  have  caricatured  this  grand  old  Cav- 
tndish  to  whom  acting  was  meat  land 
drink;  who  lived  for  the  theatre:  who 
died  dreaming  of  future  conquests;  but 
Irom  the  time  Mi-ss  Wright  first  entered 
Into  the  family  turmoil  to  her  passing, 
depicted  with  tlie  simple  pathos  that  is 
the  triumph  of  art.  there  was  not  a 
moment  when  she  was  outside  of  the 
frame,  when  slic  did  not  without  effort 
dominate    he   sene      Excellent,  too, 


pretty  giiis  flh-t.  castanets  click  and  a 
Sevilis  orchestra  plays. 
I    The  centre  of  all  this  excitement  Is 
tEstrcllta.  kit(nien  wench  of  the  once- 
•  famous  dancer  Tomasa.  who  is  reduced 
to  prcprietre-ss  of  a  third-rate  Barce- 
lonian  nieht  club.    Estrelita  is  con- 
vinced that  she  could  dance,  it  onlv 
iToma.sa  would  teach  her.    But  to  re- 
Iceive  such  instruction  has  its  hazards, 
las  Tomasa 's  son  Ramon  has  set  his 
I  ryes  ani  mind  on  Estrelita,  and  his  in- 
1  tentions  are  decidedly  not  "honorable. 
!as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  play 
i  has  run  its  course,  this  very  unpleasant 
person  is  so  consumed  with  passion  for 
,  th-  lady  of  his  choice  th't  he  actually 
I  m-offers  matrimony,  but  that  is  neither 
here   nor   there,   as   her  predecessor. 
Concha,  whom  he  has  already  "done 
wrong  by,"  cramps  his  style  by  stabbing 
him  very  neatly  at  a  most  opportune 
time. 

The  story  of  "Cafe  de  Danse"  is  any- 
thing but  novel.  It  is  crude,  merging 
into  melotoma  even  to  the  extent  of 
Ramon  horsewhipping  Concha  before  a 
roomful  of  people  because  she  begs  him 
to  marry  her.  But  the  production  has 
a  certain  atmosphere  all  its  own.  There 
Is  the  exquisite  dancing  of  Trini  as 


■y  Rate 


Gregory  Ratoff  as  the  shameless  oldj 
rake.  Rinkleman.    Maude  Odell  gives* 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  Tomasa,  and  the 
remaining  characters  are  for  the  most 
part  well  cast. 

The  entire  action  of  the  play  take,' 
place  in  Tomasa's  night  club.    The  set- 

"t'ng  is  colorful,  the  co-tumes  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  there  is  some 
graceful  t?.ngo  dancing  by  the  habitues- 
The  third  act  is  especially  lively.  There 
:-,  •  something  doing" ,  every  moment. 
The  ending  of  the  play  is  altogether 
too  idyllic.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to 
tike  pretty  little  girls  to  Pans  to  give 
them  their  education  do  not.  in  actual 
life,  invite  their  "boy  friends"  along  at 
the  last  moment.  Nor  do  Lotharios  like 
Ramon  finally  agree  in  sweet  and  gentle 
tones  to  make  "good  women"  of  their 
discarded  sweethearts  after  the  latter 
have  stabbed  them.  O.  S. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
Verdi's  "Aida" 

Presented  bv  the  National  Opera 
company,  Maurice  Frank  and  Chartes 
Davis,  directors.   The  cast: 

.jj,  Emily  Day 

Amneris  '  '    .   Elizalwth  Hoeppel' 

PHeVleso         V  Mar? hentu  Villa 

Rad^me;  -.V.'  Fernando  Bcni.;i 

Vnionasro   f^'™  de  RltiS 

R"mX™        ...     ....... Migiiel  Saiitaoatia 

KuTot  EWypt . .  .■  Antonio  A<=lolf, 

Mo^^en-er   Conslan-e  Sorvinn 

Conductor  Gabriele  Simeon) 

"The  works  of  the  masters  belong  to 
the  masses."  A  very  good  speaker,  pre- 
sumably one  of  the  directors,  made  this 
pithv  statement  last  night  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  from  the  stage.  He  and  his 
associates,  he  said,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  J.  J.  Shubsrt,  are  trying 
the  experiment  of  laying  masterpieces 
of  opera  before  the  masses — sometimes 
he  termed  them  the  "intelligentsia"— 
at  prices  the  masses  can  pay.  If  the 
experiment  succeeds  in  Boston,  the  hope 
is  it  can  be  repeated  the  country  over, 
to  the  pleasure  of  countless  people. 

The  gentleman  spoke  well  and  t-  the 
point.  "He  made  no  extravagant  claims 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  performance. 
He  made  no  fond  appeal  to  civic  pride. 
But  here,  said  he,  are  great  operas, , 
intelligently  produced,  at  a  very  low  j 
price.    Do  you  people  in  Boston  can'  • 
to  hear  them?  ,  ^  „  j 

To  go  bv  the  measure  of  dollars  and 
c-nts  people  in  Boston  will  be  wise  to 
h=ar  "them,  if  they  all  prove  as  satis- 
fac  orv  .as  "Aida"  proved  last  night, 
i:  For,  while,  a  ticket  cost  about  one-fifth 
I  nf  what  a  ticket  costs  lor  a  perform- 
!l  ance  by  a  more  pretentious  company, 
the  actual  performance  reached  a  far 
higher  ratio  than  one-fifth. 

The  orchestra,  to  be  honest,  reflected 
Verdi's  aims  but  feebly.  The  conduc- 
tor, though  competent,  showed  himself 
ro  Toscanini.  Of  stage  management,  in 
the  specialized  sense,  there  was  slight 
evidence.  The  chorus  and  ballet  were 
weak.  The  stage  settings,  while  en- 
tirely adequate.  WTre  unpretending. 

But  let  us  turn,  the  performance's 
weaknesses  now  being,  as  duty  demands, 
recorded,  to  Its  merits.  The  great 
merit  It  had  of  singers  with  excellent 
voices  who  know  how  to  sing.  And 
who  can  deny,  in  honesty,  that  nine 
people  out  of  10  frequent  the  opera  in 
earch  of  voice  and  song? 

The  singers,  to  be  sure,  last  night, 
n  en  as  their  betters  in  reputation,  had 
•  leir  difficulties  with  the  notoriously 
•easinb  spots  in  Verdi's  score.  The! 
lenor,  nevertheless,  sang  the  iniis;c  of 
Radames  as  we  seldom  hear  it  sung  in 
Boston,  also  with  beautiful  voice.  Bet- 
ter, too,  than  the  run  of  even  famous 
sopranos  the  soprano  last  night  coped  ' 
with  Aida's  exacting  measure.  In  his 
turn  the  baritone  displayed  skill  in  song 
and  an  admirable  voice.  The  contralto, 
if  not  quite  so  excellent,  has  a  fine  voice 
In  her  favour,  as  well  as  energy  in 
abundance. 

Unusually  good  voices  and  singing  to 
be  had— let  the  people  make  their 
calculations.  R-  H-  G. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
"And  So  to  Red" 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  James  B. 
Fagan.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Samuel  Pepys  ^^'»''f,  Kiiirsford 

Doll    lA  Blaakanioore)   Helen  Nelson 

Mrs.  KriKbt  .  .Roberta  Beatty 


Mrs.  Knenii  

Mrs.  Pepyp  

Lctliee   

Prodsers  (Groom 


of 


 (iwyn  SIraKorU 

.Eueeiua  i,e-Oiitovilch 
.  . .' .  Cicely  Hamilton 
the  Bedeliambcr) 

Cliarles  Mnssett 

  Boyd  Davis 

 James  Malady 

 Belli  Elliott 

.  . Louis  Haines 
Edward  Forties 


Charles  tl   

.\  Watchman  

.Tiilia  ■  •  • 

Pelline-   (The  Pottlcary)  . . 

Pelham  Hnmfrey  v  ■.■    i""."";"  '  y.' iw" 

W.  Caesar  (A  Lutanisl '  .I>tiisi  Salvatore  I  aJbi 
Mrs.   Pierce  r;iddy  Re.vnolds 

In  transplanting  the  immortal  Pepys 
from  eight  fat  volumes  to  the  limits  of 
the  stage,  Mr.  Fagan  has  accomplished 
a  deft  ilision  over  three  centuries.  Witii 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  we  are  breath- 
ing the  air  of  the  Restoration,  a  headier, 
more  volatile  air  than  is  found  on  Bos- 
ton Common  today,  a  transition  from 
port  to  champagne. 

We  see  the  very  house  of  Samuel 
Pepvs,  and  hear  the  household  accounts 
from  Ihj  lips  of  Doll,  the  blackamoore 
cook.  Pepys  flies  into  a  rage  over  the 
barrels  of  oysters,  the  geese,  the  99 
pounds  of  beef  that  have  gone  to  feed 


guests,  and  ends  wltu  an  oraer  co 
jok  the  li;uT,  together  with  a  roast  ol] 
bct-f.  a  loni  of  veal,  fried,  lobsters  with 
mushroom  sauce,  in  fact  -nothing  want- 
ing for  a  fine  suppor  for  six  at  9 
o'clock."  Then  Peuys.  who  besides  the 
ordering  of  his  houso  ha.s  innumerable 
dull  letters  to  write  to  thr  King  regard- 
ing the  Royal  Navv,  a  wife,  plays  to  scd 
and  pretty  wenches  to  follow,  still  finds 
nothing  odd  in  settling  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  morning  to  gravely  practice 
on  the  flageolet.  He  even  has  time  for 
unlimited  and  passionate  quarrels  with 
his  jealous  Elizabeth.  A  golden  age, 
when  no  pressure  of  business  interfered 
with  seeing  a  quarrel  through  to  its 

"^The  slight  thread  of  plot  for  the 
comedy  is  not  taken  from  the  diary  but 
Imagined  hy  Mr.  Pagan,  and  deals  with 
lovely  Mistress  Knight,  singer,  and  one- 
time amie  of  pleasure-loving  Charles  II. 
By  a  chance  most  unhappy  for  poor  lit- 
tle Elizabeth  Pepys,  her  husband  is  en- 
abled to  assume  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing saved  Mistress  Knight  from  the  at- 
tach of  a  pickpcckei.  Pepys's  shouting 
from  the  window,  urging  his  servants 
and  the  watch  on  to  battle,  and  prompt 
and  unblushing  acceptance  of  thanks 
from  the  swooning  lady,  show  the  diar- 
ist as  he  appears  in  his  own  words,  some- 
how managing  to  combine  a  total  lack 
of  nobility  with  an  indefinable  ingrati- 
ating quality.  , 

With  Pepvs,  beauty  once  seen  and  the 
chase  is  on.    The  'flageolet  player  be- 
comes involved  in  a  scene  with  charm- 
ing Mistress  Knight,  green  silk  stock- 
ings an  abrupt  reappearance  of  Charles 
II,  an  eruption  of  the  maddened  Mis- 
tress Pepys.  and  for  Pepys  himself  an 
undignified  hour  immured  in  an  Italian 
chest.   Out  of  this  tangle  Pepys  emerges 
with  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  swearing  to  j  ^ 
his  Elizabeth  never  to  look  at  a  pretty 
face  again,  "and  may  God  help  me  txj' 
keep  this  oath."    A  storm  has  passed,] 
which  today  might  end  in  the  divorce , 
courts,  but  in  Restoration  days  has  be- 
come part  of  the  spent  comedy  of  life—  ^ 
I  and  so  to  bed.  ^  ,  n  * 
The  play  is  charming  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  the  world  amused 
Itself.    A  zest  for  life  carried  over  from 
the  sophomore  period,  and  spread  itself 
uough  the  years.    It  is  pleasant  to 
1  ;iget  the  engagement  calendar  and 
'lend  a  few  hours  with  a  living  Pepys, 
h'i.s  jealous,  undignified  but  loveable  lit- 
tle wife,  beautiful  and  naughty  Mistress 
Knight,  gay  Charles  II,  and  all  their 
attendant  and  surrounding  maids  in 
muslin  bonnets,  servant  boys,  gentlemen 
in  satUi  knee  breeches  and  pretty  ladies 
in  broad  plumed  hats  and  sweeping  taf- 
fetas.   RE,  N.  A. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 

"Rain  or  Shine" 

A  musical  play  in  two  acts:  book  by 
James  Gleason  and  Maurice  Marks; 
lyrics  by  Jack  Yellen;  music  by  Milton 
Ager  and  Owen  Murphy.  Produced  by 
A  L  Jones  and  Morris  Green  at  the 
George  M.  Cohan  Theatre,  New  York, 
Feb.  9,  1928.    The  cast: 

^  M.os  K.  gb'swsl'eiTy.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .Tom^Hj^^  a^^^ 

Jumet.  jiuwK.us 
,  .Hazel  Vorse/. 
. .  .  .Hita  Uaix'itt 
joe  Lyons 


walked  a'niilll-lUfJB.iJIIIU  on  it  shot,  out  [ 
a  row  of  lights  with  a  rifle;  spun  on  I; 
his  stomach  on  a  high  pedestal  and 
twirled  hoops  on  arms  and  legs,  juggled 
four  and  five  Indian  clubs  dexterously, 
did  tricks  with  lighted  matches,  and. 
like  a  Japane.se  acrobat,  tossed  three 
companions  about  as  he  reclined  on  a 
pad  with  his  feet  in  air.  His  stunts 
made  the  old  cigar  box  tricks  of  Will- 
lam  C.  Fields  reminiscent  of  the  civil 
war.  They  actually  outshone  those  of 
that  other  acrobatic  comedian,  Fred 
Stone.  This  may  be  heresy,  but  It 
must  stand. 

That  first  act,  with  its  dancing  girls, 
notably  Markert's  16  American  Rockets 
and  the  32  Tom  Nip  Dancers;  with  its 
animation,  its  radiant  costumes,  its 
lightning-fast  comedy,  and  at  least  one 
rousing  chorus,  the  "Roustabout  Song," 
by  Mr.  Hull  and  a  male  group,  may  ba 
written  down  as  one  of  the  best  pre- 
sented on  any  Boston  stage  for  some 
time  past.  The  second  act  slowed  up 
in  action  for  the  first  half,  only  to 
take  on  fresh  impetus  when  the  Rock- 
ets, clad  in  gay  red  bathing  suits,  with 
sea  green  caps  and  gloves,  executed 
with  marvelous  speed  and  unison  a 
complicated  series  of  calisthenics,  while 

Alexander  Leftwich,  who  staged  "Rain 
or  Shine,"  deserves  much  praise,  lu. 
12  scenes  were  realistically  descriptive. 
Don  Voorhees  directed  the  orchestra  as 
one   inspired,   keeping   the   action  at 
I  high  speed.    Vocal  honors  went  to  Miss 
Petersen.    One  and  all  gave  their  best, 
lustily  and  sincerely.    When  all  is  said 
'  and  written,  "Rain  or  Shine"  is  Joe 
I  Cook,  surrounded  by  expert  dancers, 
I  pretty  girls  and  gowns,  and  one  very 
essential  foil  In  the  person  of  Mr.  How- 
lard.  W.  5.  G. 


Boston  Flute  Players  ■will  perform  mu 
sic  by  Leclair,  Poulenc,  Bax,  and  fou 
Russians  who  wrote  each  a  movemen 
of  a  string  quartet  on  the  name  B-La 
F.  -  In  the  afternoon  at  the  Publii 
Library  Claramond  Thomp.son,  central 
to,  will  give  a  comparative  study  o 
folk  songs;  in  the  evening  Nannettf 
Vanderhoof  Madison,  "assisted  by  othet 
Indians"  will  tell  of  Gay  Head  Indian 
legends  and  traditions,  with  Indian 
songs. 


Hnn-y   ,■  ■  ■ 

I'.aiikie  Sthullz. 


,j(f.se  Ta.Mor   w„, 

.li.cU  Wu.viie  ^^'L  Mm,  N 

^ae^'  looter  :t>»^"-h^"^ 

vX  rV^i  uSn  i^m^v)  Walte,  Plu.., 

tus  I'lln.'ia  Conway  ..Elsa  FeierBei. 

til- die  Fi  r-ivllie  P.iuiine  MfsUin 

Lord  G Winnie  Llandidrodd  Wells,  R.  A.  V. 

Krncst  Liinibert 

"Rain  or  Shine"  opened  with  a  show- 
er Then  came  a  gioup  of  tap  dancers, 
ap'other,  a  third.  For  fully  10  minutes 
not  a  note  was  sun^i;  Just  the  rhythmic 
Lap  of  soft  shoes  on  the  boards.  A  soBg 
here  and  there,  but  ever  and  always 
one  unit  after  another,  masculine  and 
feminine,  In  new  steps,  new  evolutions. 
Each  unit  graced  by  beautiful  costumes, 
quaintly  or  boldly  designed  Snd  colored. 

Thus  It  went  until  the  parade  which 
heralded  the  arrival  of  the  Great  and 
Only  Wheeler  Circus,  and  with  it  Joe 
Cook  as  "Smiley"  Johnson,  the  dapper 
little  man  who  Fas  keeping  the  nearly 
bankrupt  .show  going  solely  on  his  nerve 
and  ingenuity;  Maiy  Wheeler,  daughter 
of  the  deceased  owner;  Jack  Wayne,  her 
lover,  a  wealthy  youth  masquerading  as 
a  roustabout  with  the  circus;  Jesse 
Taylor,  the  ring-master,  already  recog- 
nized as  the  villain;  and  Amos  K. 
Shrewsberry,  a  dumb  rural  citizen,  about 
to  be  talked  into  a  partnership  in  the 


j   SYMPHONY  PROGRAM 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphon; 
Orchestra's  concerts  this  week  has  beei 
slightly  changed  from  the  one  that  hac 
been  announced.  Thf  third  symphon 
of  Sibelius  •will  be  performed  instead  o 
Bach's  concerto  for  two  flutes,  violii 
and  string  orchestra.  Toch's  concert 
for  piano  and  orchestra  will  be  hear 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  and  Mi 
Sanroma  will  then  play  in  public  fc 
the  first  time  since  hjf  return  frot 
Europe,  having  studied  with  Cortot  1 
Paris  and  Schnabel  in  Berlin.  H 
pla.ved  the  piano  part  of  this  concert 
when  Mr.  Koussevitzky  produced  tl 
work  in  Paris  last  May.  (Mr.  Sanroir 
had  studied  it  with  the  composer.  ^ 

This  concerto  was  written  at  Mam 
heim  in  1926.  It  was  first  performed  : 
Berlin  when  EUy  Ney  gave  a  concert 
1927,  playing  in  the  same  conce 
Brahms's  B-flat  major  and  Beethover 
"Emperor"  concerto  for  good  measui 
She  was  the  piani.st  when  Mr.  Stoi 
brought  out  the  concerto  in  Chicago  ( 
Feb.  3  of  this  year — the  first  perforr 
ance  in  the  United  States. 

Toch,  born  at  'Vienna,  in  1837,  at  fii 
studied  medicine,  also    philosophy  i 
that  city;  but  he  gave  up  the  Idea  > 
practising  as  a  physician,  and  resolv( 
to  be  a  musician.    As  a  composer  he 
■wholly  self-taught,  but  he  won  the  Mei 
delssolin  prize,  the  Mozart  prize,  ai 
four  times  in  succe.ssion  the  prize  c 
fered  by  the  Austritln  government  1 
composers.    He  studied  piano  playi 
at  Frankfort  with  Willy  Rehberg, 
Swiss  pianist  and  composer.    The  1 
of  Toch's  compositions  includes 
opera  "The  Bacchantes"   (after  Eu 
pides),  incidental  music  for  a  play, 
'cello  concerto,  a  symphony    for  s 
voices,  chorus,  orchestra  and  orean, 
string  quartets:  The  Chinese  Fluted 
chamber  symphony  for  14  solo  instt 
ments  and  a  soprano  voice;  piano  pic 
and  violin  pieces.    He  also  has  cc} 
posed  music  for  Andersen's  story  of  i 
Princess  and  the  Pea  turned  into  a  o- 
act  opera. 

The  score  of  the  concerto  contain] 
note  saying  that  to  the  orchestra 
longs  development  of  a  .sympho; 
work :  it  does  not  take  the  role  of 
arrompanlment  to  the  piano.  "1 
romposer  begs  the  conductor  to  tf 
this  fact  into  consideration  in  t) 
which  concerns  the  composition  of  ; 
orchestra  and  with  regard  to  rehea 

ale  "  • 


The  Symphony  orchestra  will  be  out: 
of  town  next  week.  Arthur  Honeggeii 
will  conduct  the  concerts  of  Jan.  11,  12;, 
E.  Fernandez  Arbos,  those  of  Jan.  13,  19.; 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"Le  Travialn"  I 
Opera  by  Verdi,  presented  by  the  Ka- 
tional  opera  company,  Messrs.  Frank 
and  Davis,  directors.   The  cast: 

VioleKa  Valery  Zmil.T  Day 

F  lora  Bervoix  Marffherita  Villa 

.^nniiia.   Gina  Valenli 

Alfredo  GermonI  TJso  Martinelli 

Giorei9.jGermont  Ciro  de  Ritis 

Doctor.  .  . .  .  .  Eugenio  Prosperoni 

Baron  Grenville  Saverio  Petillo 

(lastonp  Constante  Servino 

Marquis..  luan  Lopez 

Mii.«ical  director  Gabriele  Simeoni 

In  the  way  of  "Aida"  on  Christmas 
night,  so  moved  "La  Traviata"  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  earlier  opera,  however, 
can  manage  better  than  the  later  when 
incompletely  set  forward,  so  long  as 
singers  are  there  on  the  stage  who  can 
sing. 

Miss  Day  can  sing.  More  in  her  place 
as  Violetta  than  as  Aida,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon she  led  her  charming  voice 
through  Verdi's  brilliant  passages  and 
shapely  melodies  with  a  technical  surety 
and  a  sense  of  musical  style  not  to  be 
found  in  every  young  singer  on  the  op- 
eratic stage,  or  every  old  one  either. 

The  impression  is  not  to  be  given 
that  Miss  Day  is  the  equal  of  Frieda ' 
Hempel,  or  of  Galli  Curci  at  her  best. 
Of  technical  flaws,  however,  she  is  freer 
than  many  a  soprano  of  twice  her  re- 
nown, and,  of  deeper  significance,  she 
is  blessed  with  a  musical  sense  un- 
happily denied  the  run  and  go  of 
singers.  Her  melodies  she  sings  as 
though  genuinely  sensitive  to  their 
shape.  Her  accents  she  places  where 
they  belong.  She  does  not  bawl.  And 
she  sings  w-ith  no  mean  force  of  ex- 
pressiveness. ,  I 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Miss 
Day  will  give  deeper  thought  to  her 
acting.  She  makes,  be  it  told  to  her 
credit,  few  futile  gestures,  and  in  the 
last  act  yesterday  she  suggested,  through 
pose  and  bearing,  something  of  Violet- 
ta's  mood.  A  latent  power,  therefore, 
of  impersonation  Miss  Day  possesses, 
merely  awaiting  development. 

Also  Mr.  de  Ritis  ought  to  turn  his 
attention  to  characterization,  to  raise 
it  to  th«»  plane  of  his  noble  voice  and 
marked  skill  in  song.  Mr.  Martinelli 
has  farther  to  go  -than  his  colleagues, 
but,  a  younc  man  of  excellent  voice  and 
of  evident  musical  talent,  already  he 
has  accomplished,  vocally,  mucli.  rie- 
.spite  certain  .said  technical  defects. 
Hints  of  dramatic  intelllcencr  he  eave 
.vesterda.v.  And.  be  it  noted,  he  has  tn 
help  him  p  face  like  a  Hap.sburg  as 
seen  by  the  painter  Velazquez. 

Good  singmg!    This  main  feature  of 
opera  the  present   company  provides 
Would  the  intelligent  stage  manage- 
ment that  adds  ten-fold  to  an  Ameri- 
audience's    enjoyment    add  too 


I  truly  is  a  rarity.  Deep, 

}  tralto  with  a  luscious 

I  tone  loses  its  edge  by  being  sprei 

!  much,  we  lose  sight  of  it  when  w« 
the  beauty  of  the  tone.  The  ass 
voices -were  very  good  and  the  orcl 
under  Mr.  Simeoni 's  direction  gavf 
good  support,  although  it  is  a 
weak  to  give  the  support  necessar 

O. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  "The  D. 
ma  of  American  Music  and  Other 
says"   Is   published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  New  York.   The  first  es.-iay, 
wJilch  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  has 
excited    discussion;   there  have  been  I 
rather  heated  answers.   The  essays  had 
for  the  most  part  been  published  3n| 
various  periodicals.   The  first  eight  are  ] 
concerned  with  problems  of  present-day 
music,  especially  in  the  United  States,  j 
"They    are    addressed,"    says     Mr.  1 
Mason,  "to  that  large  body  of  intelU- 1 
gent  listeners — neither  'high-brows'  nor 
Jow-brows,'  but  plain  men  and  women, 
who  must  contribute  their  /  active  co- 
operation to  our  American  'musical  art  | 
if  it  is  really  to  live."    There  are  four' 
papers  on  more  general  topics,  and  an 
I  epilogue  of  which  "perhaps  the  moral 
lis  that  music  in  America  is  after  all 
,  just  music."  Mr.  Mason  thinks  that  his 
'  eP5ay  on  our  orchestras  may  be  in  some 
1  w'ly.s  inL^Ica :!!.".:: :    " 'M  jrcii.c  cpns~rva- 
tives'  are  probably  less  numerous  than 
;  it  suggests.    Certainly  their  menace  to 
our  musical  health  is  far  less  than  that 
'  of  'moronic  radicals'  with  their  unin- 
I  telligent  clamor  for  ceaseless  novelty, 
i  reverberated  by   box-office  and  press. 
I  The  essay  hardly  does  justice  to  what  it 
i  calls  the  museum  function  of  an  or- 
chestra— its  prime  business  of  present- 
ing the  great  music  of  the  world  to  the 
general  public,  not  to  speciallsLs,  profes- 
sionals or  sensation-seekers."  Mr.  Mason 
;  thinks  that  there  may  be  separate  or- 
^  chestras.  one  for  the  "laboratory"  func- 
tion, the  other  for  fulfilling  the  func- 
tion of  a  museum. 


much  to  the  expense  of  production'  A 
wise  manager  will  bear  in  mind  that 
an  Italian  public  and  an  American  are 
not  precisely  the  same.  Yesterday's 
audience,  of  fair  size,  showed  warm 
enthusiasm.  r_  q. 

"//  Trovatore" 

The  cast: 
Leonora,  lady  of  Arason  Court 

Arucns,  wandeiinf  Biicayan  ypi?- 

Elirabeth  Boppel 

Mar;hrrita  Villa 


Inei.  attendant  of  Leonora 
Manrico.  a  younr  chieftain 


Cnuiit  of  Luna,  noble  of  AraiSn*^'  Ibarruen 


Fei:rani:o.  a  captain 
Riiix.  a  soldier  


als 

The  'form  of  the  concerto  is  free;  I 
music,  like  much  that  is  contempoi 
ncous  in  this  art.  is  written  in  t 
atonal  and  polytonal  manner. 

Carpenter's  ballet  music  has  been  P' 
formed  here  under  Mr.  Koussevitzk 
direction.   The  ballet  itself  was  brou; 


moribund  show  by  the  voluable  P^'^  ^t  the  Metropolitan  (^^^^^^ 
■  Smiley.'^  From  this  point  comicality  I  ^.^^.926.  may  be  ememb^^^^^^ 
had  full  sway.  Mr.  Cook  never  has  re-  f ''=;;\'|^'  i"^baUet  w?th  an  Amerk 
V  ealed  so  rich  a  fund  of  humor  and  ^yif^^.^^**  r,,.^o^tL  th^.^fht  m , 
laughable  nonsense  as  now  His  side-  subject.  Carpenter  thought  of  mi 
.'how  patter  wafricher^?^^  anything  ^^ich  should  represent  the  hurry  « 
in  "The  Barker."  His  scenes  with 
Shrewsberry  were  amusing  always. 

Passing  through  various  scenes  to  the 
t3ig  Top,  when  the  lion-tamer  and  other 
)crformcr.<i  have  quit  because  they 
nuld  collect  no  back  wages,  Mr.  Cook 
iiroceeded  to  make  good  his  boast  to 
Miiry  that  he  would  give  the  whole  show 
iiim.self  if  needs  be.  He  pedalled  a  huge 
slolji'   up   and  down    iiiclinr'd  planks: 


din  of  American  ix^e.  ajid  Its  ass 
tion  with  jazz.    There  was  talk 
production  at  Monte  Carlo  in  192> 
it  came  to  naugl-it^  

Roland  Hayes  will  sing  In  £  -mp 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon.  ^  'llli 
People's  Symphony  orchestra  ill 


Ciro  de  Riti^ 
Mirucl  .'S'jniaiaiii 
l'">ni>lante  Sorvin.. 

Last  evenirg  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore,  ' 
the  third  performance  of  the  National 
Opera  Company,  was  cerUinly  com- 
mendable and  it  is  regretted  that  the 
audience  was  not  more  than  medium  ; 
sized.  They  are  giving  to  the  people  i 
something  thoroughly  enjoyable,  but 
alas,  is  it  appreciated?  The  voices  were 
exceptionally  fine  and  the  acting,  if  at 
times  a  little  awkward,  was  neverthe- 
less delightful. 

Luis  de  Ibarguen,  as  Manrico,  showed 
exceptional  ability:  a  voice  of  rich, 
clear  quality  u.scd  intelligently.  Emilia 
Vergeri,  as  Leonora,  was  not  suited  to 
the  role  inasmuch  as  It  evoked  some 
effort  and  her  voice  was  a  trifle  strained. 
Nevertheless,  at,  times  the  qualitv  was 
beautiful  in  its  clarity  and  we  should 
Itke  to  hear  her  in  something  eKse. 

Ciro  de  Ritis.  as  Count  of  Luna,  sang 
nobly.  A  rich,  resonant  voice  is  his 
ard  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  Elizabeth 
Hoeppcl.  as  Azucena,  stirred  the  audi 


rconcert  ^       Hotef  slatler    nu^P.?,^       re^■erb^ratlng  applause.  Here 


Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  Andre 
Coeuroy's  estimate  of  American  music, 
in  which  he  catalogued  the  various  in- 
fluences that  have  affected  our  com- 
posers, calling  these  composers  by  name : 
The  Anglo-Celtic,  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian (probably  less  than  in  former 
years),  the  French,  the  India-Negro- 
Creole,  even  the  OrlenUl,  as  seen  in 
Elchhein^'s  compositions,  (M.  Coueroy's 
"Panorama  de  la  Musique  Contempor-  { 
alne  '  was  published  this  year;  Mr.  Ma- 
son's "Dilemma "  first  appeared  In  the 
American  Mercury.) 

Mr.  Mason  and  M.  Coueroy  are  In 
agieement  as  to  the  Influences  and  the  | 
conclusions  following  the  consideration 
of  them.  Mr.  Mason  begins  with  the 
time  when  German  influence  domin- 
ated. "MacDowell  was  of  the  same 
heredity,  his  line  coming  out  of  Schu-  I 
mann  through  Joachim  Raff.  His  greater 
distinction  came  largely  from  his  nar- 
rower asslmilatlveness,  and  w*s  pur- 
chased at  a  price.  .  .  .  Horatio  Parker, 
so  facile  and  so  voluminous,  and  on 
the  whole  so  characterless."  Then  came 
the  Influence  of  Fianck.  later  the  '  de- 
votion to  sensuous  charm  typically  rep- 
resented by  the  impressionism  of  De- 
bussy and  the  Irony  of  Ravel." 

While  Mr.  Mason  finds  Loeffler  ex- 
clusively and  inclusively  French,  there 
Is  in  his  string  quartet  "the  noble  seri- 
ousness and  earnest,  though  reticent, 
feeling  of  d'Indy  "  in  the  "Pagan  Poem, 
the  "sensuous  fascination  of  Debussv. 
Such  works  are  as  fine  as  anything  that 
modern  France  itself  has  produced.  ' 
There  is  the  Russian  "barbarism,"  the 
sunlight  of  Spain;  there  are  Grleij,  Dvo- 
rak, Sibelius  "with  a  northern  wail,  EI- 
gar  with  a  bit  of  British  drawl,  and 
Stanford  with  a  brogue.  Quick  to  take 
a  hint  we  began  to  exploit  our  own 
local  color'  and  blossomed  forth  in 
Indian  sult«  and  negro  rhapsodies. " 
Americans  became  vast  stomachs  to 
swallow  at  one  gulp  the  music  of  the 
universe,  while  our  legs  and  arms,  just 
timidly  sprouting,  gave  up  the  unequal 
struggle  and  withered  away.  In  short. 
American  music  from  1914  to  1928  is  ■ 
the  Music  of  Indigestion."  What  fol-  ' 
lows  is  amusing  In  its  bitterness.  Go 
says  Mr.  Mason,  to  a  concert  of  anv 
one  of  the  •advanced"  organizations 
and  listen  to  "the  rumblings  and  belch- 
ings  of  thLs  indigestion  .  .  .  Notice 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's  Indians, 
whose  onh 
and  who 
not  only  ; 
Are  we 

have  a  -r;.  .^q^ 
doubt.-;  ■  ha'  ,  ;      .  ,^ . 


'11  lln.s  .suBjecc  are  valuabfe: 
hat  the  claims  of  nationalism 
least  as  a  universal  formula, 
are  examined  closely;,  we  are 
ack  upon  eclecticism,  but  an 
of  power,  choice,  indlvidual- 
not    the  distinctiveness 
'{  American  composers  be 
11  ther  than  a  national  dls- 
■^  l     .   .  Nationalism  Is  ex- 
■*  ingredient,  but  disastrous 

 There  must  be 

ble  tt  so  many  musical  person- 
!S  as  there  are  possible  combina- 
ocji^B.  and  permutations  of  vital  tradi- 
^^■  i"  And  here  is  the  sane  conclusion: 
Ic  in  America  is  a  thing  far  more 
h  working  for  than  'American 
C  " 
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"Our  Orchestras  and  Our  Money's 
ih,"  Mr.  Mason  gives  the  percentages 
iveral  types  of  music  played  by  the 
on,  the  Philharmonic,  the  New  York 
phony,   the  Philadelphia  and  the 
ago  orchestras  during  the  season 
25.    The  highest  percentages  of 
nd-bys"  were  those  of  the  New  York 
estras,  34.11  and  33.33  to  the  Bos- 
J  23.14.   The  total  of  modern  works 
40.64  in  Boston  to  30.40,  25.70  in 
York,  33.86  in  Chicago,  25.83  in 
adelphia.    Statistics  are  often  mis- 
Ing,  often  failing  to  tell  the  whole 
Mr.  Mason  accounts  for  the 
,er  percentages  of  "stand-bys"  in 
York  by  saying  that  the  other^ 
e  orchestras  serve  publics  more  pro- 
lal,   or    at    lea.st  "less  hectically 
n."    The  New  York  orchestras  are 
;  subject  to  "the  commercial  infiu- 
i  of  rivalry  between  stars;  they 
to  shifting  audiences  of  transients 
pleasure  seekers  out  for  sensation; 
are  peculiarly  the  victims  of  jour- 
stic  publicity-mongerlng."    Did  not 
B.  H.  Haggin  make  the  charge  that 
preferences  of  the  majority  are 
rred  to,  and  those  symphonies  are 
played  which  will  attract  most 
ley  Ifl  the  box-office"?    Then  there 
he  "moronic  conservative"  with  his 
jral  indolence,  his  distaste  for  every- 
g  that  demands  effort,  hence  for 
ything  new.    "He  swears  by  the  | 
sics,  not  because  he  perceives  their 
Ity  (a  highly  active  process),  but 
luse  he  recognizes  their  names."  To 
all  music  was  "long  ago  finished 
conveniently  classified."  Mr.  Mason 
no  more  patience  with  the  "moronic 
.cal"  who  shouts  with  joy  at  every- 
ig  new,  whether  it  be  good,  mediocre 
pretentious  trash.    We  have  both 
s  in  Boston. 


ume.  This  new  edition  of  the  Dutton  s 
is  for  the  library.  It  contains  the 
whole  translation.  A  sumptuous  edi- 
tion, publi.shed  sometime  a.go  with  a 
"new  translation."  from  a  sense  of 
modesty  (and  at  the  same  time  im- 
pudently) '  left  out  the  essay  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Virgil. 
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'  ■"•his  stimulating  book,  conspicuous  for 
^frankne.ss  and  fearlessness,  contains 
other  essays  that  are  well  worth 
[ding  and  pondering,  even  when  one 
jnot  subscribe  wholly  to  Mr.  Ma.son  s 
llon.s.   We  are  sorry  he  quotes  Ernest 
rman  s  comment  that  if  you  .srratch 
els   svrface   you   find  "Chaminade 
ineath,  for  we  have  a  high  regard 
Mr.  Newman,  and  wish  that  hi.s 
j^unent  on  Ravel's  music  had  perished 
the  newspaper  in  which  it  probably 
Bred    w#  are  also  .v>rry  that  Mr. 
)r  ^         tbis  commfnt. 


But  there  are  books  published  by  B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  that  are  for  the  bed. 
There  Is  "A  Christmas  Book,"  a  delight- 
ful anthology  compiled  by  D.  B,  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis  and  G.  C.  Heseltine,  a  few 
tunes  in  musical  notation  and  pretty 
decorations  by  A.  C.  Harradlne.  Here 
are  ballads,  chronicles,  songs,  stories, 
poems,  carols,  recipes,  anecdotes,  "of  all 
ages  from  St.  Hilary  of  Potiers  to  Mr. 
Footer,"  but  there  is  a  deliberate  omis- 
sion of  Dickens,  Good  King  Wencela."?, 
'Robins,  Property  Yule-logs,  Synthetic 
Snow,  Ye  Old  Englysshe  Yuletyde 
Cheere,  and  all  manifestations  of  the 
colored  Christmas  supplement."  Thack- 
eray is  here,  talking  of  pantomimes, 
diaries  and  Christmas  trees,  but  not 
singing  his  familiar  "Mahogany  Tree." 
Cotton  Mather  and  Rabelais  are  arm  in 
arm.  Villon  raises  his  voice  in  Jacopons 
da  Todi's  "Stabat  Mater  Speciosa."  Mr. 
Pepys  whispers  court  gossip  in  the  will- 
ing ear  of  Lamb,  while  Mrs.  Glasse  tells 
them  the  best  way  of  roasting  a  turkey. 
Martial  in  a  corner  scolds  Umber  for 
his  miserable  gifts,  and  pays  no  at- 
tention to  Edward  Rawson  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts  shouting  "The  rod 
of  God's  Anger  is  still  upon  us;  for  the 
Pocanaket  Sachem  Metacom,  alias 
Philip,  still  lives."  We  say  again  a  de- 
lightful book!  For  Christmas,  for  ally 
day — except  April  1st;  for  bed.  for  day- 
light. 


Another  anthology  is  "The  White 
Wallet"  filled  by  Pamela  Grey  (Vis- 
countess Grey  of  Fallodon).  This  is  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  original 
published  in  1912.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  compiler.  Did  she  not  die  last 
November?  As  Pamela  Wyndham.  she 
was  first  married  to  Lord  Glenconner 
and  as  his  wife  was  painted  by  John 
Sargent  with  her  two  sisters.  Thi.s  little 
book  of  unusual  selections  contains 
.some  of  her  verses  and  prose.  Americans 
.are  not  excluded.  One  fmds  Burroughs, 
Emily  Dickinson,  William  James.  Mark- 
ham.  Father  Tabb.  The  selections  range 
from  Heraclitus — "Men  hold  some 
things  wrong,  and  some  right;  God 
holds  all  things  fair,"  to  Galsworthy. 
We  should  put  "The  White  Wallet"  and 
"A  Christmas  Book"  on  the  night  stand 
as  the  books  the  easiest  to  reach. 

Near  them;  "A  Rover  I  Would  Be," 
Essays  and  Fantasies,  the  la.st  book  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Last?  Perhaps  as  we  write 
a  still  later  one  Is  publishing.  Again 


gros.sing  book,  by  reason  of  the  matter 
and  Ojetti's  manner  of  writing. 

Nor  is  "Japanese  All,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Ingram  Bry4n,  who  was  a  professor  for 
16  years  In  Japanese  colleges,  an  ordi-! 
nary  book  of  tra^cl  and  impressions.' 
Mr.  Bryan  is  a  shrewd  observer,  with  a' 
delicious  .sense  of  humor.  He  writes  > 
I  about  the  canal,  which  at  times  is  a 
thing  of  horror;  the  kiss,  the  blossoms, 
the  insect  and  the  dog,  the  guest  and 
the  cook.  Conductors  of  train,  tram 
and  omnibus,  the  policeman,  poet,  wife, 
priest,  judge,  assassin,  humorist,  each 
has  his  chapter,  through  which  the 
reader  becomes  on  intimate  terms  of 
acquaintance.  Piom  the  chapter,  "The 
Kiss."  one  learns  that  "thi-oughout 
India.  China -and  Japan  imported  films 
are  used  to  show  the  rising  generation 
that  it  has  nothing  uphfting  to  learn 
Irom  the  white  races,  its  would-be 
teachers."  Our. "morally  compromising 
films"  disgrace  and  i;bel  u-s  before  all 
Asia.  No  wonder  the  Japanese  think 
their  society  .superior  to  the  occidental 
in  manners  and  morals. 


"Rigoletto" 

The  cast: 

Gilda   Hazel  Pri>a 

Maddalena   Bert  a  Garver 

Giovanna   llsrg-hariia  Villa 

Countess  nf  Ceprano    AUce  Wajnep 

Duke  of  Mantua   Ugo  Martinelli 

Ris^olpt  to  '  J.   Mario  Valla 

Sparafucils    Miguel  Santacana 

Count  Montepono   Eu?enio  Proftperoni 

Marullo    Giiiseppe  Villant 

Borsa    Constanto  Sorvino 

Count  of  Ceprano   Guiseppe  Zer^a 

Verdi's  "Rigoletto,"  as  produced  by 
the  National  Opera  Company  last  eve- 
ning, was  surely  a  treat  and  Boston 
music  lovers  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  they  are  being  given  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  Maybe  the 
fact  that  Miss  Leginska  conducted  tbo 
orchestra,  and  true  to  form  she  did  it 
ably,  excited  some  interest.  In  any 
event  the  audience  was  certainly  com- 
mendably  large  and  well  it  should  havt 
been,  the  performance  warranted  it. 

Mi.ss  Price  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
gram sang  with  perfect  tonality  and, 
excepting  on  rare  occasions,  absolute 
freedom.  In  Care  Nome  she  positively 
thrilled  the  audience,  stirring  the  people 
to  uproarious  applause.  Of  course  she 
may  not  have  the  perfect  technique  of 
! those  who  enjoy  more  renown  but  she 
'has  a  beautiful  voice  and  she  uses  it 
I  intelligently.  That  alone  warrants 
{appreciation. 

!    Mr.  Martinelli  did  his  best.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  something  yet  to  leara 
inasmuch  as  his  technique  can  be  im- 
, proved  upon,  but  the  quality  of  hla 
j  voice  is  rich  and  clear  and  he  knows 
'just  what  he  can  do  with  it.  With 
■such  a  foundation  the  flaws  are  not  so 
(noticeable.    Mr.  Valle  was  distinctly  » 
success.   Not  only  has  he  a  remarkabla 
,  voice  but  he  is  just  as  much  an  actor, 
1  the  combination  is  all  one  could  desire. 
Not  often  do  we  hear  a  baritone  voice 


^LJ^^^^)  I"  C"'<-'-tainin?  [  ^,ith  such  an  even  tonality.  fuU  and 


Keadinp:  in 

■ous  habit.  Otulist.s  tc.l  you  to; 
fcnts  warn  their  children  when  John-  ' 
I  wishes  to  finish  a  detective  story 
I  sweet  Marie  hides  the  latest  dis- 
lion  of  a  sex-problem  by  a  gushing 
ITster  novelist  when  footsteps  are 
■rd  near  the  chamber  door.  The  alec- 
l  light  on  a  stand,  the  light  that  can 
ft  conveniently  extinguished  by  a 
■•?y  hand,  has  encouraged  the  habit 
■nurdering  sleep  or  tlie  wooing  of  it. 

there  must  be  books  that  can  be 
*)ped  without  regret  when  eyelids 
■heavy  and  the  attention  flags. 

Ikiackcray's  bedside  books  were  Men-  * 
hrLC  and  Hovvcl's  Letters.  "I  hke  to  ' 
Ir  them  tell  their  old  ttories  over  i, 
I  o\cr  again.    I  read  them  in  the  p 
1/  hours,  and  only  half  remember  ■] 
I::."    Nor  was  Thackeray  disturbed 
In  he  was  reminde*  that  the  two 
I  coarse  stories.    What  a  good  bcd- 
I  book  could  be  made  out  of  Thack- 
I  s  "Roundabout  Papers,"  Letters  to 
lig  Brown,  London  sketches,  and 
lys   on  gormandizing— all    in  one 
Idy  volume.   Speaking  of  Montaigne 
Inew    edition   of    the    essays  hai 
It  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
p;  Its  the  good  old  Plorio  transla 
I  with  an  Introduction  by  Desmond 
ICarthy    many  portraits  In  photo- 
lure  and  nearly  30  drawings  In  pen 
I  ink  by  G.  E,  Chambers.  Therrii 
Index  of  proper  names  to  thp  tiuee 

iThaps  some  one  will  have  the  na- 
Ve  to 'make  a  topteal  'Prirv  if 


manner  of  wliat  he  sees,  hears  and 
thinks.  A  traveler,  he  insists  that 
boys  should  learn  foreign  languages. 
The  length  of  rivers,  the  accession  of  |'  drTinatic' 
kings,  even  multiplication  and  .sub- 
traction  arc  negligible;  "but  conversa- 
tion with  foreigners  is  vltel."  Read 
about  'The  Compleat  Chauffeur" — He 
always  asketh  the  way  of  the  wrong 
people  first  .  .  .  But  for  your  pe- 
trol, he  might  not  have  a  motor  cycle;" 
listen  to  the  talk  "Round  the  Table;" 
enjoy  "First  Aid  to  the  Grateful;"  be- 
come acquainted  with  "The  Early  Smok- 
ers:" wait  with  Mr.  Lucas  at  a  foreign 
Postc  Restante  counter:  and  here 
with  other  essays,  all  good  reading  is 
one  entitled  "Thoughts  on  Sleep." 


rich  in  mezzo  voce  as  in  full  voice  and 
never  during  the  entire  opera  did  he 
resort  to  spectacular  roaring  to  gain 
i,  dramatic  power.     He  deserves  much 
'i  credit. 

On  the  whole  the  performance  was 
greatly  appreciated  and  wc  may  say 
nothing  except  in  praise  of  this  opera 
company  which  is  doing  its  best  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  music  lovers  to 
enjoy  the  opera.  One  of  the  directors, 
in  a  speech  from  the  stage  last  night, 
very  coiu-tcously  Invited  the  approval 
of  music  loving  Boston.  They  deserve 
It,  and  may  we  respond  whole-heartedly, 

O.  A. 


A  little  larger  in  form,  but  easily 
handled  Is  a  volume  of  sketches  by 
Ugo  Ojelti,  translated  by  Henry  Furst. 
with  an  introduction  by  D'Annunzio  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  translator. 


In  a  letter  written  by-  Col.  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  early  in  1861— an  extract 
from  this  letter  was  published  in  The 
Herald  of  Dec.  28 — is  an  account  of  a 
call  on  Lincoln.    Shaw  liked  Lincoln's 


Ojctti,  editor  and  critic  here  tells  about  '^'^^  manner.  "Though,  to  be  sure, 
fpmonc  mn.,  i,„  i»u     w       ,  ^'cif  there  only  a  few  minutes,  I 

famous  men  he  saw;  with  whom  he  |  didn't  hear  anything  like  western 
talked  familiarly.      These   men   are  slang." 

brought  vividly  before  the  reader-  He   

visits  with  Ojetti.  These  "interviews"  i  '^^^  reputation  of  Lincoln  as  a  teller 
are  not  conventional  in  any  way.  "As ;  of  .stories,  .some  of  them  Rabelaisian, 
They  Seemed  to  Me"  is  the  title  of  the  [  preceded  his  arrival  at  the  White  House 
book:  sparkling  pages,  not  impertinently 
personal:  amusing  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  subjects.  He  met  at 
Gorki's  house  about  1900  "extremely 
original  people  at  least  for  us  Italians 
and  our  pedestrian  habits."  There  was 
a  Pole:  black  hair,  black  nails,  black 
morning  coat,  without  a  shirt,  with  only 
a  starched  -shirt  front  which  escaped 
from  the  opening  of  his  waist-coat  at 
every  moment,,  revealing  bare  chest.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
have  forgotten  his  glorious  name."  In 
1921  Ojctti  still  desired  to  read,  this 
Pole  s  poetry  and  wondered  if  he  were 
alive.  Ojetti  was  fortunate  in  his  .sub- 
ject.s:  Mussolini.  D'Annunzio,  Duse's 
mother,  Anatole  France,  Zola,  Forlunv, 
Mommscn,  Boito.  Puccini,  Louys.  Mae- 
^f-rimck.  Bares,  Queen  Margherita  and 
niiicrs.  There  are  mental  photogi'aphs  in 
r.  sentence:  appreciation  without  "fine 
writing":  description-s,  but.  not  verbose. 


There  were  jests  and  .scornful  com- 
ments about  his  habit  of  swapping 
stories  witli  his  friends  at  home,  his 
colleagues  at  the  bar. 

Vanity  Fair  of  Feb.  23.  1861,  gave  an 
amusing  account  of  his  journey  to 
Wa.shington ; 

"After  the  train  .started  Mr.  Lincoln 
became  more  cheerful,  and  set  his  Suite 
in  a  roar  of  laughter  by  telling  them 
they  Suited  Ivim.  At  Decatur  he  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  of  the  car  and 
after  the  tremendous  cheer.s  of  the  as- 
sembled masses  had  subsided,  he  said: 
'My  friends.  I  haven't  time  "  "^ake  a 
speech,  so  I  will  tell  a  gag,    '  /hy  am  I 

like  the   '  but  the  train  started  and 

his  fellow-countrymen  at  Decatur  lost 
the  benefit  of  the  joke."  At  the  next 
station  he  "spoke  as  follows:  'My 
friends,  why  am  T  like  the  early^ — ' 
asain  the  remorseless  engine  cut  the 
joke  short,  leHiing  another  brilliant  as- 


iscmblage  in  the"  agony  ol  suspense. 
I  He  finally  succeeded  in  cracking  his 
joke:  "'My  friends,  can  you  tell  me 
|whv  I  am  like  the  early  dews  of  June? 
iDo  you  give  it  up?  It  s  because  ever  of 
thee  I  am  fondly  dreaming."  He  com- 
Imenced  laughing  very  heartily  himself, 
[but  suddenly  stopped  on  perceiving  that 
the  assembled  multitude  did  not  .see  It. 
There  was  a  death-like  stillness  in  the 
vast  crowd,  and  even  the  Suite  only 
smiled  in  a  feeble  manner.  Mr.  Lincoln 
retreated  to  the  car  with  a  disappointed 
air,  and  occupied  his  time  until  the  next 
station  was  attained  in  -silently  masti- 
cating some  gingerbread  which  he  had, 
with  statesmanlike  precaution,  put  in 
his  hat  at  starting.  At  the  next  station 
a  telegram  from  the  last  station  was 
brought  in  and  read.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 'Joke  just  this  moment  under- 
stood. Whols  town  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter, and  buttons  flying  through  the  air 
like  bullets  at  Bueny  Visiter.  Cannon 
firing  and  Fire  Companies  all  squirting. 
Bully  for  you.  People  want  you  to  get 
off  a  joke  on  Rarey,  as  it  hasn't  been 
done  yet.'  "  (Who  remembers  now.Rarey, 
the  tamer  of  horses?)  "The  telegram 
effected  a  happy  change  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's spirits,  and  he  again  became  the 
gay  and  giddy  creature  he  was  before. 
!  He  said  he  could  .spell  the  hardest  word 
of  any  man  in  the  party,  and  com- 
menced spellin  -  stovepipe,  but  desisted 
on  bei..?  informed  that  E,  F.  Dixey  and 
Jerry  Bryant  had  both  done  it  once 
each.  .  .  .  Nothing  frets  Mr.  Lincoln  -so 
\  much  as  to  have  his  gags  interfered 
with." 


No  doubt  many  stories  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Lincoln  that  he  never  told. 
There  is  no  authentic  "Lincolniana." 
Plutarch  did  not  hestitate,  especially  in 
his  "Morals,"  to  put  jests,  many  of 
them  stupid,  into  the  mouths  of  his 
heroes;  while  Bacon's  collection  of 
"witty  sayings"  Is  dreary  reading.  Did 
Lincoln  say  to  Lord  Lyons  when  the 
latter  found  the  President  blacking  his 
boots:  "In  England  no  gentleman  blacks 
his  own  boots";  "Whose  boots  does  he 
black?  '  Did  he  say  to  the  same  Eng- 
lishman .speaking  of  coats-of-arms,  t'nat 
an  American's  was  a  pair  of  shirt- 
sleeves? Did  he  ci-ack  the  jokes  about 
the  legs  of  a  statue  and  about  homoe- 
opathy at  a  cabinet  meeting,  or  make 
Ithe  historic  reply  to  a  lady  seated  next 
him  at  dinner?  There  was  no  Boswell 
n  the  White  House,  though  there  were 
'Related  Boswells  at  Springfield,  III. 

If  any  reader  thinks  that  Vanity  Fair 
was  disrespectful  toward  an  elected 
President  in  its  burlesque  of  newspaper 
cportin;  of  that  dav,  he  should  read 
the  War  Letters  (1862-186-5)  of  Johji 
Chipman  Gray.  Jr.,  and  John  Codman 
Ropes.  He  would  find  Gray  writing 
f'om  Maryland  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  much  like  that  of  Pi'ance 
in  '93.  "In  the  one  case  the  country 
was  ruled  by  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  etc., 
etc.:  in  the  other  by  A.  Lincoln.  C. 
Sumner,  etc..  etc.,  men  not  a  whit  more 
honest  or  incorruptible." 

Gray  in  a  later  letter  asks.  "Does 
Harriet  still  retain  her  admiration  for 
Abraham?"  (Harriet  ^as  Gray's  sister.) 
In  1864  Gray  thought  McClellan  would 
give  Lincoln  a  close  run:  "I  do 
not  believe  he  (Lincoln)  would  be  nom- 
inated by  a  republican  convention  that 
was  to  be  held  ...  1  wish  heartily  how- 
ever we  had  a  new  man  in  the  place  of 
Lincoln,  a  man  w-ho  was  not  bound  per- 
-sonally,  as  it  were,  in  honor  by  the 
emancipation  proclamation."  In  1865 
(April  21)  Gray-  described  Andrew 
Johnson  as  "a  drunkard  and  a  boor,  and 
proud  of  being  a  boor":  yet  Gray  quoted 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  telling  an  ofiBcer 
a  few  hours  after  the  announcement 
of  Lincoln's  death  that  •;Johnson's  little 
finger  was  stronger  than  Lincoln's 
loins."  In  a  letter  written  bv  Ropes  at 
the  Union  Club.  Boston:  "With  regard 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  integrity 
and  earnestness  of  purpose,  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  good  practical  man.  ...  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Johnson  .  .  . 
will  prove  for  us  now  a  better  Presi- 
dent." Lincoln's  military  administration. 
Ropes  thought,  "was  marked  by  'extraor- 
dinary blunders  and  much  vacilla- 
tion"; his  civil  administration,  far  more 
.successful,  was  "mainly  because  he  ap- 
prehended the  changes  in  public  opln-  j 
ion"  ! 

And  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  i 
Don't  write  letters.  \ 


THE  MARTYR 

(By  Herman  Melville) 
Good  Fi-iday  was  the  day 

Of  the  prodigv  and  crime. 
When  thev  killed  him  in  his  pity. 

When  they  killed  him  in  his  prime 
Of  clemency  and  calm — 

When  with  yearning  he  was  filled 

To  redeem  the  evil-willed. 
And  though  conqueror,  be  kind: 

But  they  killed  him  in  his  kindnes.s. 

In  their  madness  and  their  blindness. 
And  they  killed  him  from  behind. 

There  is  .sobbing  of  the  strong, 

And  a  pall  upon  the  land; 
But  the  People  in  their  weeping 

Bare  the  iron  hand; 
Beware  the  People  weeping 

When  thev  bare  the  iron  hand. 


40 


the  originality  of  the  thought  and  the 
expression  was  yesterday  Increase-*  ""^ 
diminished,  but  the  third  mov 


dead  yet 


e"t:^t  so  long^'di'recto's  use  1 


B.M.LANTYNE  AGAIN 

,n?  World  Wags:  ,  ,    ,  , 

»ouv  comments  on  the  boys  boots  of 
ne   past   Reneration  ^l^'O"?''' 
flooo  of  mrmories.    "Coial  Island  as 
a  wondcrlul  story,  as  was  the  Floainig 
Light  on  Goodwins  Sands, 

Aflcr  some  trouble,  a  ew  yca'-s  aso 
I  obtained  a  copy  of  Ballantync  s  Dog 
Crusoe"  lor  a  Christmas  gift  foi  my 
ncDhew  A  reprint,  not  an  original,  but 
i  am  sure  it  was  little  read.  Later  I 
picked  up  two  others.  o>'g"2fl^  J"  „^ 
.second-hand  shop  near  Pembeiton 
sauare  for  one  of  my  own  youngsters, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  covers  have  been 

''"ol^  of  these.  "The  Lite  Boat,-  bea.-^ 
>a  ih»  fly-leaf,  in  thin  Spencenan 
.  aracters,'  '  Bertie  from  .  Grandrna 
Christmas.  1875."  If  Berue  is  still  th i.^ 
,ide  of  the  Boundary  and  this  meets  hisj 
rvc  and  brings  any  recollections,  I  hope, 
lie  will  write  to  you  let  me  forwara 
the  Jjook  to  him.  waGWATEK. 

Don-t  forget  ever  that  a  whispei^ 
inside  a  newspaper  office  becomes  a  roar 
outside.— H.  A.  Gwynne. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

A  friend  of  Courtelinc  asked  him: 
Are  you  reading  ,the  feiuUeton  ol  X. 
U  is  a  remarkable  novpl."        ,  ,  ,.  „ 

"No  I  never  read  a  work  of  liclion 
in  any  newspaper— except  perhaps,  the 
weather  report*." 


Sshek"bVlhelhird- movement  :  ^VerTan  turn  oui  such  an  engag- 
stiU  seemed  an  inadequate  ending  of  as  "The  Shopworn  Aa.|el^ 

the  noble  work;  a  movement  not  so  ,  _  _..*f->,.=i  imnat.uial  speecnes 

firmly  knit,  not  planned  on  so  high 
a  plane  as  those  that  precede  it. 

Carpenter's  "Skyscrapers"  fares  better 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  theatre  into 
the  concert  hall  than  many  ballets;! 
it  is  less  dependent  apparently  on  ac-' 
tlon,  scenery  and  costumes.    It  is  an 
amusing   work,  amusing  In  the  best 
sense-   exterior  music  when  deprived 
of  the  action,  r.droitly  conceived  and 
executed,  with  the  introduction  of  a 
few  sentimental  pages  and  many  oi 
"near-iazz,"  with  the  joyous  strains  for 
saxophones.   Would  Mr^  Carpenter  have 
written  the  music  that  gives  the  im- 
nression  o£  building,  riveting  and  all 
that    had  he  not  had  Stravinsky  in 
S'    If  it  were  so,  it  would  detract 
?rom  the  general  effect  of  the  work.  The 
performance  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience,  and  with  good  cause. 

This  interesting  concert,  interesting 
by  reason  of  the  compositions  and  the 
high  quality  of  interpretation  and  tech- 
nical performance,  will  be  repeated  to- 

"^A^'^'the  orchestra  will  give  concerts 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Spring- 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr, 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  the  11th 
concert  of  its  48fi  season  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Sym- 
phony No.  3;  Toch,  concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  op  38  (First  time  in 
Boston);  Carpenter,  "Skyscrapers"  (A 
ballet  of  modern  American  life).  Mr. 
Sanroma  was  the  solo  pianist.  The  few 
measures  for  soprano  and  tenor  m 
"Skyscrapers,"  were  sung  by  Mane 
Sundelius  and  Joseph  Laumer.  _ 

Toch's  concerto,  composed  in  the 
r,pring  of  1926  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  at  a  concert, 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra  on 
Feb.  3.  19^3.  Elly  Ney  was  the  pianist. 
She  hart  playei  the  piano  part  in  Ber^ 
lin  on  April  23,  1927.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  performance;  but 
it  is  also  said  that  there  was  a  prior 
one  at  Duesseldorf  in  October  of  the 
year  before,  when  Mr,  Gieseking  was 
the  pianist. 

The  concerto  is  intensely  modem.  Not 
because  the  piano  is  only  an  Instrument 
in  a  symphonic  ensemble,  for  the  piano 
has  oftsn  been  treated  in  this  man- 
ner- but  because  the  composer  is  of 
the  "atonal  and  polytonal"  school, 
shunning  every  musical  expression  that 
is  obvious  and  might  be  anticipated; 
not  anxious  about  sensuous  measures 
that  woull  please  the  ladies;  reckless 
in  his  employment  of  dissonances. 
Changing  the  pace  at  will  and  .snap- 
ping his  fingers  at  traditional  form 
Fo'  all  this  th;  concerto,  no  doubt,  wii 
shock  thos"  charactsrized  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Gregory  Ma.son  as  "moronic  conserva- 
tives" and  throw  the  "moronic  radi- 
cals" into  .spasm-,  of  delight. 

It  is  an  interesting  work,  not  impres- 
sive   not   beautiful,    in    the  accep.ed 
meaning  of  the  word,  though  tlie  sec- 
ond movement  contains  pages  of  wua, 
irregular,   desultory   beauty,   not;  cmo 
tional  in  any  deep  or  sentimental  way; 
It,  is  interesting  if  only  for  its  frenzied 
recklessne.ss,  for  ite   agreeable  impu- 
dence, for  curious  tricks  In  the  insr^ru- 
mentation.  The  first  movement  is  not  an 
easy  nut  for  any  audience  to  crack  un- 
less it  should  be  a  special  one  composed 
exclusively  of  those  who  regard  even 
Debiussv  and  Ravel  as  old  fogies;  de- 
spise all  inventors  of  tunes  from  Mozart 
to  Bax,  and  applaud  rapturously  rmisic 
that  secretly  bores  them  or  rasps  then- 
nerves.    There  is  poetry  in  the  "second 
movement;  humor  in  the  riotously  jolly 
finale,  the  "allegro  disturbato. '  inc 
composer  calls  on  the  conductor  to  join 
in  his  practical  joke,  by  stopping  the 
performance  and  saying  a  few  words  to 
the  players.  ,        , ,. 

Mr.  Sanroma  played  here  in  public 
for  the  first  time  since  his  return  from 
Europe,  where  he  studied  with  Schnabcl 
of  Berlin  and  Cortot  of  Paris.  He  wa^ 
coached  for  this  concerto  by  Toch  and 
was  the  pianist  when  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
produced  the  concerto  in  Paris  last 
May.  Mr,  Sanroma's  excellence  as  a 
musical  pianist  was  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged in  Boston  before  he  went 
abroad  for  further  study.  Yesterday  the 
composer  gave  him  only  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  brilliant  technical  pro- 
ficiency, and  a  charming  touch  in. the 
less  robust  or  screaming  measures. 
(There  was  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
!  emotional  display. 

The  repetition  of  the  symphony  al- 
ready performed  this  season,  was  we.- 
conie  for  the  music  has  an  imuginativc 
quality  that  was  not  dissipated  by  a 
second  hearing.  The  admiration  that 
the  symphony-  excited  1/ist  November  for 


field  next  week,  the  12th  pair  in  Boston 
will  be  on  Jan.  11,  12,  when  Arthur 
Honegger  will  conduct,  as  a  guest.  The 
program  will  comprise  these  works  by 
him:  Chant  de  Nigumon,  Pastoraxe 
d'Ete  Horace  Victorieux.  Concertino  for 
piano  (Mme.  Andree  Vaurabourg  HoQ- 
eeger,  pianist)  and  orchestra;  Noctijrne 
,  f?om  the  opera  "Judith"  (Mme.  Cobina 
Wright,  soprano)  and  "Rugby."  - 


njuffled  ^vum  beats  a^  Bi  Tyle^a^ 

Kewly    cq>^ed°bride,  now  fainted^, 
?nd  Ss  a  precious  ring,,  once  his 

clean-minded  Texan^w 

the  ferry.    Daisy  is  ^  "fj  ^  ^  mere 
vilful,  wayward      ^tlonfwHh  the  in- 
chorus  girl,  ^^r  re  ations  wwn 
fluentlal  Hugh  Bailey  make  ^^^  P^ 

ioT  her  to  defy  stage  ^^'J^/st  giancej 
rehearsal  appomtments    At  fi^^,g  ,l,^ 

1  the  sees  in  On  her  damty 


Hoeppel  .  )Ok  the  part  of  «iefl| 

usually  well  not  only  in  voice  i 
action. 

The  orchestra  under  the  dire* 
Mr.  Sumeoni  gaye  very  good  sup 
the  singers.  .     ■  ^ 


AS 

THE 


their 


gentle,  i^esistiD^  tS  love,  under  the 
Acquaintance  8'^°''^,"-t  Babey.  Daisy 
jealous,  cynical  eyes  of  ea  j  ^^^^  j 
tells  Bill  that  Baiiey  departure 
guardian.,  W^^^" Jf \  w  O.  L.,  rushes 
lomes  Bill  and  takes  her  to 

to  Daisy  s  ^P*^,^?^"  last  day  together, 
coney  Island  f or . and  they 


Coney  Island  °5/,t^:°'ieids,  and  they 
He  tells  o^j^^^T'iitUe  chape  near  the 

^°'pVs  "s  led  aboard  ship^ 

Here  the  picture  If  P^.j^^X  resolute 
point  where  Daisy,  chastene^ 
In  devotion  to  Bill,  app"" 
i?age  "manager  for  a  spot  ^ 

«how.  •■Ri8^'^„,?p^r..in  the  back  row."  ' 
irom."  he  repll^'  ^^^'^  a  dance  number 
And  Daisy,  rehearsing^  ^^^^^  ^ee 


WOfeLDWAGS 

Bj-  PHILIP  HALE 

A  MODERN  INSTANCE 

iFor  A?  ih^  -ivorld  ^a»5i 

She  s^ept  intc  the  restaurant. 

Slender,  suoplo  and  nonchaUnt. 
A  thorough ored.  ol  gentle  mien, 

Simple,  distmgvit,  serene. 
She  might  have  worn  a  coronet 

AS  she  calmly  lighted  a  cigarette. 
Then,  after  a  long  inhaling  breath 

(Which  "luat  have  reached  her  inmc 
depth)  — 
And  crossmg  her  legs  in  easy  pose. 

Two  stieim.^  ot  smoke  pouied  iro 
her  nose. 

With  suave  voice,  turning  to  the  itiaid^ 
i    "Some  Rusnan  cariar    she  said.^ 
" -Tis  not  seived  here.'  the  maid  re 

plied.   „ 

"Not  served'."  thU  queen  said,  opea 

•  No  Cav^ati"  and  risins-  V'^^' 
"WU— I  r.TJst  say  thi.-i  la  a  hell  oi 

And  slinder,  supple  and  nonchaUnt. 
She  st^ept  out  of  the  restaurant  ^ 


Xnd  Daisy,  rehears^us  "  "^^,  ^  sees 
to  accompany  a  baima  j^^^,  ^ 

a  vision  of  '  the  picture  ends, 

across  a  battlefield.  So  the  p 

%^  tnock  h^Ses  Srially^the 
overstressed  cp'sodes  ^han 


Carroll's 

Abandonment  01  r.-^ess  behav 
and  night  drinking,  ner  ^^^^ 
Bill  what  to  him  she  seem 
Indicated  deftly,  surely.  ^^^^^^^^ 
probably  has  never  given  t^ens  a 

portrayal.  Mr.  LUKas  »^  ^^.j^^ 
,  previous  impression  that  nc 

intelligence  and  An^l^^  Wallace,  on 
will  go  higi^cr  AS  j;"^ paramount,  haU 
his  first  work  unaer  r<i  ^  q 

ofl.  ' 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"La  Forza  del  Desiino" 

Opera  by  Verdi;  the  National  Opera 
company.    The  cast:  * 

Leonora  Emilia  -^erMnl 

Don"  A  vi?o: : : :   Fernando  Ber,,nl 

Don  Carlos  •■.ii™^!  ' ,a 

Ahhoi  Mieuel  haiitai-aiia 

Melilone  Eueenio  .Pros,.e,oal 

Musical  direaor  Gabriele  Smieot^ 

•With  the  added  advantage  of  certain 
betterments  in  chorus,  orchestra,  anil 

characterization  among  the  less  imi  imagination  of  the  spec- 

portant  personages,  last  night's  per-    is  left  i-o^^*^L„na^blv  so-    ^^^^  °^  ^ 
formance  made  its  way  much  in  the  tator,  and  "asonaWV  |o  .Rowing 
wly  of  this  organization's  earlier  per-  1  three  Players  has  /^^'^^/i  aspect  of  char- 
7ormances-ln  the  way,  that  is  to  6ay    more  than  a  sueprnc      ^^^^.^  gradual 
of  "Brand  cpera  in  Italian"  such  aA  i  acterization.     Mish  j^^^ 
we  uled  to  hear^.0  years  ago.  In  those   'Abandonment  of  reckless  ^^.^^ 
great  days  v»e  had  singers  in  plerit^n 
they  were  often  to  be  heard,  even  in 
louring  companies  of  no  high  rspuuS 
Stage   management,   however,  chorui 
and  orchestra— not  always  were  they  so 
good.    Those    performances  atuacted 
audiences,  nevertheless,  of  people  w'lro. 
knowing  good  singing  when  they  l^;-a\d 
it  for  its  sake  were  willing  to  put  up 
with  other  deficiencies. 

Those  other  deficiencies,  unless -ob- 
servation has  led  one  astray,  ^pl£  are 
less  willing  to  tolerate  today.  But  slnc^ 
on  the  other  hand,  people  seem  qmte 
as  intolerant  of  poor  singing--unle5S 
the  dazzle  of  a  fine  name  gilds  it  ever 
with  tinsel— what  can  managers  do.' 

They   might   use   a  little  commoa 
sense.  If  those  who  run  on,  intelligently 
enough,    about   music    drama,  ■tfould 
search  out  actors  who  really  can  sln^, 
they  would  not  irritate  lovers  of  drarua 
by  the  sound  of  mediocre.  Ill-trained 
voices.  ■W(ere  those  managers  who  are 
fond    of    singing    wise    enough  to 
recognize  that  the  public  today  must 
needs  have  the  eye  contented  a? .  wcU 
as  the  ear.  they  would  make  an  effort 
to  .set  their  stages  properly,  howevef 
modest  their  resources.  For  their  good, 
too,  they  ought  to  appreciate  the  tuoXf 
that  Americans'  growing  acquaintance 
with  fine  orchestral  playing  in  thft^last 
30  years  has  not  been  without  it?  >f 
feet.    A   small    orchestra— very  fftxid, 
when  no  more  can  be  afforded.  -Bul^ 
"ood  of  Its  size  It  should  be. 

Si'ic?  this  pres'-nt  ooera  company 
has  definite  aims,. to  rail  because  th^" 
hav  not  different  aims  is  folly.  Anvi, 
after  all,  if  they  do  mt  achieve  suen 
productions  as  one  might  wish,  they  do 
avoid  aflfectation  ai-id  pitiful  strainins 
for  effect,  not  to  mention  ign^rant 
singing.  ? 

For,  be  it  said  again,  they  can  smgJ 
Mr.  Bertini  last  night  and  Mr.  de  Kitial 
sang  very  musically,  and  for  the  most 
part  with  extremely  beautiful  voice.  Tfl 
I  her  exacting  role  Miss  Vergeri  broughti 
'  a  convincing  sincerity  and  warmth  of 
'  stvle,  with  many  a  phrase  sung  wiU\, 
!  fine  tone  and  graceful  shape:  The  oth-_ 
I  ers  all  sang  with  enthusiastic  spirit.  ^ 
An  audience  of  quality  and  fair  quan-- 
tlty  showed  every  sign  of  pleasure.^  .  .. 

R.  R.  G. 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Shopuorn  Angel" 

A  .screen  romantic  drama,  adapted  by 
Howard  Estabrook  and  Albert  Shelby 
Levino  from  a  story  by  Dana  Burnet; 
directed  by  Richard  Wallace  and  pre- 
sented by  Paramount  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

■William  Tylxr   ^.^-ar.v  ;Ooi'f'' 

gaisy  Heath   ^aA"'^  , 
Ssh  Ba.le.v  ••■»'«"A  ^'ii? 

The  old  year  'may  be  on  its  Jast, 
Uir<:    hut.  the  silent  pictures  are  not 


"FffHsf  ' 

The  cast  •Lionit*  L»niio»l 

SipbH   •  jji,^  Volenti 

Mai-tna  ..Luis  <if  Ibarruen 

Kaiisl.    Mario  Valle 

-ValPiiline  «  ii  'i   u  < 

:::::::: v 

Gounod's  "Paust,"  as  presei 
the  National  Opera  Company  yo^  ■ 
afternoon  wa..  certainly  not  up  to  the 
standard  which  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves  in  previous  P«''formances^  The 
singing  was  very  ROOd   but  the  st*ge 
deportment  was  awkward.    Too  mwiy 
tifees  the  members  of  the  chorus  stood 
around  looking  at  each  other  not  know- 
inc  quite  what  to  do  and  the  ballet 
lacked  vitfllit^■.    Seemingly  it  is  a  h?b  t 
with  opera  companies  to  neglect  the  bal- 
let and  why.  no  one  knows  _,It  may  he 
insignificant  when  rontrasted  with  the 
sincing.  but  nevertheless  It  has  a  defi- 
nite part  and  should  be  given  some  at- 
tention.    The  chorus  also  should  b« 
able  to  act  as  well  as  sing.    That  «as 
very  evident  yesterday  afternoon.  Al- 
though the  tonality  was  above  reproach 
and  '        '      with  excellent  rhythm,  Jt 
tlfd  ip  ior  the  loss  ot  aeHoa. ; 

and  was  the  result. 

Miss  Laii-oni  experienced  no  "ttie 
dlfficultv  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
Jewel  song.     It  Is  true  she  sang  it 
better  than  nine  out  of  10  singers  do 
but  she  would  be  wise  if  she  could 
shade  her  voice,  thus  making  it  a  lUtic 
more  grnroful.    The  role  of  Marguerita 
demand.'-  infinite  deUcacy  in  the  voic- 
inc  of  it.<^  naive  simplicity  and  although 
Miss    Lanzonl    undoubtedly    has  a 
charmlne  voice  .she  tods  it  necessary 
to  force  her  tone.Ninaking  it  a  "ttlc 
harsh  instead  of  clear  and  vibrant. 
Mr   Ibarcuen  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
good  voice      The  quklity  was  not  as 
clear  as  when  he  .sang  in  .XT' 
tore"  and  he  seemed  to  have  difficulty 
In  reaching  his  high  notes.  However 
i  he  sang  musicaUv  and  his  actUig  was 
i  above  the  average.  ^,.K«Hnal 
i    Usually    Mephisto   is   a  dlabo^^ical 
'subtle   prrsonape   and   on   tlie  hole 
Is  most  en.\oyed  when  he  is  Just  tivit. 
Santacana  was  inclined  to  maxe 
role  too  -sevious  and  even  though 
has  an  excellent  voice   his  acUng 


I  Mr. 
the 


he  has  an  extcinrui.  ■ —  ~\it^ 

marred     his     interpretation.  Miss 


-We  kno-v  a  man  who  lakes  the  Co 
»ressional  Record  as  a  comic  paper  a: 
finds  it  much  more  amusing  than  UI«* 
Judge.  Punch  ov  Le  Rlre 

To  suDport  hi-,  opinion  he  showed  us- 
in  the  laM  number  he  had  received  the 
loUowLn  senl-nco  under  -Senate  . 

••A  me^^age  <rom  the  Sousr  /frpre- 
«entatii;f  -  onjioiinced  t'le  S-peaker  hu. 
alflxei  his  tig  nature— etc.,  etc. 

HIGH  DR.^MA 

As  the  world  Wags: 

Scene:  Theatre  rush  hour  on  Tre- 
n^ont  street  at  night.  Crowd  is  se«i 
.^taring  up  at  figure  hanging  from  the 
coping  of  a  14-story  building.  A  traf- 
edy  impends.  In  some  InexphcabU 
fashion  the  man  is  trapped  head  down- 
ward. He  Is  in  an  inaccessible  post, 
tlon  rescue  is  obviously  impo-wible.  The 
victim  is  ill  great  distre.»s  and  <hout8 
from  time  to  "me  to  the  mob  below. 

Man   in  th^  air-Help!   Hflp'.  F(C 
Oods  i^alce  help  me!     Cant  ysr 
.something?     1    cant  hold  out  M 

I  longer  1  ^ 
I  pollcrmtn  (pushing  back  crowd  !■ 
1  make- a  cleaiing  for  the  traRedy)-« 
I  back  there.  Do  yer  wanter  git  yer  hea» 
!  cracked:"  He  ll  fall  any  minute  now. 
j  Child  with  mother  in  front  of  crow*^ 
I  Ma.  will  he.'  Where  will  he  hit" 
I  Mother-Keep  sllU.  child.  Don  t  y« 
see  the  poor  man  will  get  killed.' 

Pat  old  lady  next  to  her  t.^weepinf  • 
clearlne  with  both  armM— I  was  hM* 
fin^t.  snd  I  don't  propo-se  to  give  OP 
my  pla<  e.   One  doesn't  get  such  a  thrBl 
I  everv  day. 

Spectator  with  briRht  idea— Let's  rush 
into  the  hotel  and  geti  some  mattre.-sc 
It  might  -soft.^n  the  poor  mans  fall 
(They  rush  into  a  nearby  hotel.) 

Preacher  in  crowd,  to  friend— I  won- 
der if  the  poor  man  s  saved?  Shou'in; 
up— I  say.  my  man!  ...  Are  yoi: 
saved?    What  faith? 

Man  In  the  air— For  God  s  sak?  save 
me.    1  m  a  Unitarian. 

Preacher  (shakes  his  head  In  dismay* 
—Poor  icllow.  we  can  do  notWng. 

Fat  old  lady— WcU.  That  Just  sho»- 
what  they  all  come  to. 

Hot -doc  vender— I  T>ish  that  gu> 
V  ould  drop  .soon.   He's  puttln'  a  crlmi 

in  mv  business.  .  , 

Fat  lady— Another  wretched  basinet 
man!    Shame  on  you. 

Man  in  the  an  — 'He  screeches,  mi 
his  words  are  inaudible  for  the  toot  c 
auto  hoins.  Some  change  drop.s  iron 
hi..-  pocket.^  and  jingles  on  the  sioe^alk 
Street  urchin.'  make  oft  with  it.i 

Cynic  in  the  crowd— He  am  i  going  » 
fall.  He  s  puUuV  .-ome  advertising  stUBl 
His  friend— Ah  gowani  This  guy  ' 
on  the  level.  What  would  h?  be  doi 
up  there  if  he  wasn't?  Don't  yer  see  h 
can't  be  saved. 

Insurance 
If  the  poor 

(He  shouts   - 

there    Have  ver  got  any  insurance.  . 
What  company     .  .  .  How  tnucb^ 
Man  In  the  air— The  Job  Own^ 
Mutual.  $3000.  .  . 

Second   Insurance   man — Hes  o»r 


lie  wasn  i.'    uon  V  jcr 

1^  man  In  crowd — I  wan^ 
r  man  hai  aiJy  msuraw 
up  at  the  victim"  Say!  W 


L'  ( cene  O'Neill's  *'Marco  Millions"  'Rill  be  j^erfomed  for  the  first  time 
f  f '  on  tomorrow  night  by  the  Theatre  Guild  Players  at  the  Mollis  Street 
r  'When  it  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  9, 

*  -    •  ^Ti,s  said  that  the  production  was  distingruished  by  "the  lavish  beauty. 
It     ritings  and  costumes."  Alfred  Lunt  took  the  part  of  Marco;  Balliol 
1  lie  ay,  that  of  the  Great  Kaan;  Margalo  Gillmore,  that  of  Princess  Ku- 
I  ;hin.  The  play  was  published  in  book  form  before  it  was  put  on  the  stage. 

Thr  play  has  had  a  curious  history.  When  O'Neill  was  at  work  on  his 
luntr  in"  and  reading  books  of  travel  in  preparation,  he  said  to  himself, 
ly  not  write  a  play  with  Mareo  Polo  as  the  hero.  His  first  idea  was  to 
*B  Ji  a  long  piece — one  for  two  evenings;  tout  he  re-wTote  the  original 
sion,  planned  it  for  one  night.  David  Belasco  bought  "Marco  Mil- 
is"  and  promised— according  to  O'Neill— to  produce  it  sumptuously;  but 
relinquishes  his  rights.  The  play  was  sent  to  other  managers.  GUbert 
Her  rnd  Arthur  Hopkins  did  not  accept  it.  O'Neill  thought  Selwyn  would 
■  look  at  it  witn  &  "considering  eye."  How  about  Gest? 
Mr.  Belasco  had  planned  to  spend  $250,000  on  the  production;  to  send 
Oert  Edmond  Jones  to  China  for  "research  work,"  but  O'Neill  Insisted  on 
Immediate  production.  He  wrote  Mr.  Nathan  in  1926,  a-sking  if  he  could 
suade  'Winthrop  Ames  to  give  the  play  a  real  reading;  Ames  had  had  the 
uscript  for  some  time  but  had  made  no  report.  O'Neill  wrote  that  the 
was  not  "Marco's  Millions"  but  "Marco  Millions."  "What  I  am  trying 
irive  at  is  to  try  and  get  an  American  equivalent  for  the  significance  of 
Mllione'  tacked  on  mockingly  to  his  name  by  the  scoffing  rabble  in  'Ven 
who  thought  his  stories  about  the  East  were  such  awful  lies." 
But  John  Masefleld  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dent-Dutton  edition  of 
co's  Travels  saj's  that,  as  he  was  rich  and  famous,  "the  slighting  nick- 
le  was  probably  partly  a  compliment."  It  may  here  be  noted  that  Lulgi 
;olo  Benedetto's  "first  complete  edition"  of  Marco's  Travels,  published 
long  ago  in  Florence,  is  entitled  "Marco  Polo,  II  Milione." 

The  first  mention  of  the  Theatre  Guild  as  a  possible  producer  was  in 
r  dated  Sept.  3,  1926.  (Glenn  Hunter  had  been  suggested  for  the  ro 
larco  under  the  management  of  Miller).  O'Neill  ■R;rote:  "I  have  heav 
I  the  Guild.  Their  committee  has  definitely  decided  that  they  want  the 
—but  they  could  not  do  it  for  over  a  year.  The  so-and-so  group  (not 
Guild)  are  still  in  the  throes  of  trying  to  raise  the  money  to  do  'Liazarus 
fhed'  ...  It  will  cost  round  $60,000.  I  anTgetting  a  bit  sick  of  these 
ps  that  never  have  the  dough  to  do  right  by  me.  At  the  old  Province 
L  Playhouse,  naturally  one  expected  It.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  soon  have  to 
n  a  search  for  an  insane  and  thereafter  truly  generous  millionaire  and 
my  own  theatre." 
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phony  OrchMtra,  conducted  b,  Arthur  Ho„e°y.  and  E  IsrStn^r?.,  ™' 
guests:  the  former  conductine  Jan.  11-12-  the  "alter  u  th.  ™     ,    ''"'  " 

sSd."''         "  '■»whL?>''',rs 

It  was  natural  that  Honegger's  program  should  contain  oniv  . 
compositions.  There  was  talk  of  performing,  at  an  Ltra  concert  hi 
David."  Which  made  a  deep  impression  lasfseason.  We  hear  th^t  nn  f 
slon  has  as  yet  been  made.  "  "° 

The  list  sent  by  Mr.  Arbos  includes  Halfter's  Sinfonietta-  RpvpI-c  "a, 
borada  del  Grazioso,  '  three  of  Arbos's  transcriptions  fC^he  "ibS 


Mr.  Mark  Barron  Informs  us  that  Miller  would  probably  have  mounted 

w 


rco"  at  that  time  if  he  had  been  able  to  cast  it  properly;  that  George  M. 
in  was  suggested  for  the  role  of  Marco,  but  he  said  he  could  not  see 
elf  in  the  part.  Mr.  Barron  adds,  "This  story  made  the  rounds  of  Broad- 
in  short  order"  and  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  Mr. 
in's  manner  and  speech  would  not  suit  the  character  of  Marco,  tlie  blind- 
iauty  traveller.  This  project  fell  through  and  the  Theatre  Guild  secured 
play. 


t  would  seem  as  if  O'Neill  in  this  play,  making  Marco,  a  salesman 
ing  out  from  Venice,  blind  to  the  beauty,  deaf  to  the  wisdom  of  the  I 
returning  with  millions,  wished  to  satirize  the  materialism  of  the  age 
jrning  poor  Marco  into  a  sort  of  George  P.  Babbitt;  but  some  havei 
1  the  play  a  tragedy  of  today  and  tomorrow.  The  following  lines  spoken  I 
le  Great  Kaan  when  he  hears  of  the  Princess  despairing  because  Marco 
i  to  appreciate  her  beauty  and  her  worth,  might  be  quoted  in  support 
is  opinion: 

My  hideous  suspicion  is  that  God  is  only  an  infinite.  Insane  ^nerey 
li  creates  and  destroys  without  other  purpose  than  to  pass  eternity  in 
ing  thought.  Then  the  stupid  man  becomes  the  Perfect  Incarnation 
jmnipotence  and  the  Poles  are  the  true  children  of  God!  Ha!  How  long 
e  we  shall  be  permitted  to  die,  my  friend?  I  begin  to  resen>-Hfe  as  tho 
ft  of  an  ignoble  inferior  with  whom  it  is,a  degradation  to  fight." 


pieces  of  Albeniz,  music  by  Turina  and       i'lZ      TL  P'**""- 
Mastersingers."   if  all  thLe  pSs  are  to  L  n  It'  ^1       ^'^'""^^  "^he 
:  reasonably  long.  No  doubt  ^ne ^^^^"^^^^^^^^  un- 

^cop^•Srr\^^^^l;~^^rx:/^ 

.This  "mystery"  play  of  Percy  Robinson  and  Terence  De  Ma^e^  ^'T' 
i  performed  at  the  Garrick,  London  on  May  30  1928   Th.  ^  ^'^^  ^'"'^ 

Who  looks  on  murder  as  the  finest  of  the  a,/.   Tn  J  ^"  ^"""^t' 

-his  wife  though  he  loves  her.  La  ^  L        <=  ab  as  well"?'".' 
i*re  phosphorescent  hands,  ghostly  whiter  ng    Lt  trln/  "^'"- 
Ivant  Who  is  always  mixing  cocktails  fo'r  STn  I  cSjVous?  wl"'" 
the  Play  was  produced  in  Londonj^cheers  greeted  its  disTaying  tZJenV' 
AT  THE  CINEMA 
(R.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle) 
When  Two-Gun  Ted  is  spurring  o'er 

The  prairie  in  the  saddle, 
The  pianist  is  slurring  o'er 
His  notes  in  a  skedadcHe. 

When  Wicked  Walt  is  proffering 

Somebody  restitution, 
The  pianist  is  offering 

A  gcnUe  contribution. 

When  Lovely  Lou  Is  vamping  men 

With  languorous  ennui. 
The  pianist  is  vamping  Men- 
'  delssohn  effectively. 


And  when  the  film  is  ending 
Embraces  fond  and  slow, 

The  pianist  is  blending  with 
A  fine  fortissimo. 


with 


p  a 


luck,   Tlicy  re  nol  paym  .  'ein"  Finland   which  we  could   set  foi 

Reporter  appears  iHe  tak"s  out  his  nothing,   where.   12   inches   deep,  th< 
watch) — Cripci!  I  wish  he  would  drop  ground  is  frozen  all  year  round.  Mj 
right  now  " 
tion. 

Second  reporter — iV<i  a  great  head 
line 
low' 

Man   in   the  air 


I  could  make  the  next  edi-  idea  is  to  organize  an  undertaking  com- 
pany which  would  undertake  to  burj 
people  in  this  district.    We  could  adver- 
Man  drops  from  skies  to  mob  be-  lise  with  the  slogan.  "Avoid  the  em- 

balmer.  be  yourself  10.000  year.s  hence.' 
'Again   desperate)  As  you  recall.  90  per  cent.  o(  Finland 
Oh.  help  mc.  Help!  My  poor  wife!  My       granite-     We  could  biinkrupt  thtie 


poor  wife 

Fat  old  lady — See!  The,  man 
ried.  That's  awful,  isn't  it! 

Men  appear  with  mattresse,'-  and  pro 


firms  advei ti.^ing  on  the  financial  page 
mar-  by  guaranteeing  a  free  tombstone.  Be- 
side.v.   we  could  advertise?  "Why  per- 
petuate your  name  in  granite  when  you 


I'm  Tcaniied  c'^asr  mail         ■•\  months' 
i„  MJiir-   'Veur  ifltetioniL'  Diirtner — 
Bifl,  lAfefU.         DOKAJLO  SAT. 


>is  the  theatregoer  was  at  a  loss  on  Christmas  day  to  know  which  of 
ilay.s  then  performed  here  for  the  first  time  he  should  see,  so  the  Con- 
ner will  be  perplexed  next  Saturday.  Povla  Frijsh,  the  finest  inter- 
r  of  .'ongs  now  in  this  country;  Myra  Hess,  whose  ho!5t  of  admirers 
ts  any  adverse  remarks  concerning  her  playing.  The  singer  and  the 
=t  and  the  qualities  of  their  respective  arts  are  known  to  all;  but  the 
lie  Teachers'  Chorus,  which  will  sing  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
iknnwn  except  by  the  enthusiastic  reviews  of  its  performance  in  Euro- 
nties. 

The  conductor  of  this  chorus  is  Metod  Dolezil.  As  a  child  he  was  known 
little  Moravian  village  where  he  was  bom  for.Jii.s  preioci'ouVmusirai 
Ho  w^as  only  9  years  old  when  he  took  the  place  of  his  father,  during 
after  illness,  at  a  church  organ  recital.  Still  a  small  boy,  he  was  sent 
lidy  m  Olmeutz,  then  and  now  the  musical  centre  of  Moravia.  At  14 
as  admitted  to  the  Prague  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  finished 
Prescribed  four  yeai-s'  course  in  two.  At  the  age  of  16,  having  passed 
music  examinations,  he  was  appointed  the  first  conductor  of  the 
Lie  Women  Teachers'  Chorus,  which  cherished  the  same  ambitions  as 
nale  chorus,  theo  already  famous.  Following  the  war,  Dolezil  received 
•crnment  appointment  as  professor  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  where 
aches  the  class  of  choir  directors.  In  1921,  he  was  elected  conductor  of 
•^rague  Teachers'  Chorus. 


4i&s  Haidee  Wright,  whose  portrayal  of  the  grandmother  Cavendish  in 
Royal  Family"  is  remarkable,  is  herself  of  a  theatrical  family.  She  is ' 
1-AUghtev  of  the  late  Fred  Wright,  actor  and  manager;  her  mother  was  I 
rire.ss;  her  brothers  and  sister  are  of  the  stage  folk.  Her  brother  Fred,  1 
xrellent  comedian,  has  played  in  thi.-^  country.  At  Paris  he  played  iri  i 
t  h  with  a  French  company  in  "The  Pruice  of  Pilsen";  at  Berlin  he  met 
.niccess,  playing  in  German,  especially  m  "Our  Miss  Gibbs,"  and  was 
ily  successful  at  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Huntley  Wright  has  also  played 
n  United  States. 

.liss  Haidee  Wright  first  went  on  the  stage  as  a  small  child  in  "The 
,  of  Gold,"  played  by  her  father's  company  on  tour.   This  was  early  in 

Hev  first  appearance  in  London  wa.-^  in  1887. 
Boston  first  knew  her  worth  when  slic-  took  the  part  of  Miss  Kite  in 
passing  of  the  ITilrd  Floor  Back,"  li  which  she  toured,  this  country 


cced  to  lav  them  in  the  cleared  circle,  can  perpetuate  yourself?  "  Please  put  thi.- 
Hotel  proprietor  •rvtshe.';  out— (Excit-  Dropo.?itien  up  to  Congress.  It  might 
cdlyi  Say.  you  guvs.  What  do  you  fif-^ntr  u.^  I'll  handl-,  thills'-  at  ihi,'! 
think  you  are  goin'  to  do  with  my  mat-  *"'<''-  ^'  soon  you  ?o'  th«  company 
tresse.":.  TTicy're  almost  ncM  arid 
not  goin'  to  have  'em  spoiled  out 
thi.-!  dirty  .street.  tHe  prorerds  to  pick 
them  up  again  and  drag  them  back  to 
I  the  hotel.! 

Fat  old  lady — Heart le.v  wretch!  Some 
day  he'll  get  his. 
I     lit  starts  to  rain  and  umbrellas  go 
up.) 

Policeman — Here,  youse!  Do  yer  want 
,  the  poor  guy  to  fall  on  them  umbrella.t? 
The  pints  will  gouge  hin  ribs. 

Two  or  three  umbrellas  come  down 
reluctantly. 

Excited  aut.omobili.'=t  appears  with  pail 
.  of  sand  and  proceeds  to  sprinkle  it  about 
the  clearing. 

You  see.  he  may  skid.  We  don't  want 
more  than  one  tragedy  here. 

Policeman  i  taking  pall  away  from 
him) — Aw,  that  won't  do  any  good. 

Salvation  Army  band  on  sidewalk 
starts  playing  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee." 

Man  in  the  air  i  waving  one  hand  in 
deprecation) — Cut  that  out!  Cut  that 
out!    I  know  it's  coming  to  mer 

Frantic  woman  pushes  her  way  to 
front  of  crowd  and  shouts  up  at  man  In 
the  air: 

My  Henry!  My  Henry!  How  did  you 
lever  get  so  high  up  there?  Save  him! 
Save  him!  And  I  thought  you  was  all 
I  the  time  home  minding  the  kiddie.?. 

A  hush  comes  over  the  crowd.  The 
,  man  falls.  He  hits  the  cleared  .space 
exactly  in  the  centre,  feet  down,  tiicn 
proceeds  to  bounce  up  and  down  with 
stiffened  legs,  in  acrobatic  fashloi.  until 
he  comes  to  a  stop  dead  upright  on  his 
tofs.  He  calmly  raises  a  megaphone  to 
his  mouth  and  shouts: 

SAVED  BY  O'MULLIGANS  RUB- 
BER SOLES!" 

Sidewalk  cynic — See!    I  told  ver. 
His  friend— Well,  it  didn't  cost  us 
nothln',  did  it? 

ANTHONY  SKELDING. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Could  I  interest  you  In  a  busines.' 

DroDosition?    I  knn'.v  a  place  in  no:th- 


FLCTE  PLAYERS'  CLUB 
The  Flute  Players'  Club  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  at  tlie  Art 
Club,  before  a  large  and  well  pleased 
audience. 

Because  of  an  accident  to  the  arm 
'    of  Mr.  Bernard  Zighera,  who  plays  the 
t  j  harp,  Mr.  Laurent  had  to  make  some 
i    changes  in  his  program     In  a  sonata, 
for  instance,  by  Leclair.  for  flute  (Mr. 
;    Laurent),  viola  de  gamba  (Mr.  Alfred 
h  Zighera),  and  harp.  Mr.  Laurent  set 
Mr.  Paul  Bregor  down  at  a  pianoforte 
I    Instead  of  Mr.  Zighera  beside  a  harp. 
{    Though  Leclair.  Mr.  Lang  stated,  wrote 
!    the  music  for  either  harp  or  piano,  the 
guess  is  good  that  the  bright  twang  of 
harp  strings  would  have  provided  a 
more    agreeable    foundation    for  the 
BUavely  graceful  melodies  of  Leclair  and 
the  heavv  sombre  tones  of  the  viola  de 
gamba  than  the  piano  could  possibly 
supply.  .   ^  •  , 

Sombreness,  however,  ceased  when 
Poulenc's  sonata  came  to  the  fore,  for 
French  horn  (Wlllem  Valkenier), 
trumpet  (Oeorge  Mager),  and  trombone 
(Joannes  Rochut).  Did  Poulenc,  in 
Ultra-classic  mood,  set  himself  to  in- 
venting'- melodies  of  an  extreme  sim- 
plicity, (tenying  them,  in  belialf  of  fur- 
ther simplicity,  the  benefit  of  practi- 
cally any  development — meaning,  per- 
haps, to  secure,  through  playing  finely 
elegant,  "an  effect  something  hke  that 
produced  by '  Prohofieff's  little  sym- 
phony? A  strain  or  two  in  the  andante 
would  suggest  that  he  was  moved  to 
•RTite  as  he  did  by  love  of  grace-  . 

Hilarity,  however,  it  may  have  been  | 
that  Stirred  his  spirit.    For  his  sonata 
sounded,  as  it  came  to  performance  yes- 
terday, like  a  string  of  little  exercises 
out  of  an  old-fa.shloned  album  for  lit- 
tle piano  pupils  who  have  reached  th 
• 'second  graiJe."  Thesa  trumperj-  themt 
Pouleno   had  apparently  arranged  •■ 
that  their  performance  should  sou 
like  the  performance  of  an  olri-fa 
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■•Gsrman  banS,"  a  perioruiiun,*, 
.ott  growis  In  plenty  to  lend  it  color, 
also  with  gurgles  and  snorts. 

In  tins  performance  there  may  have 
teen  humor,  of  a  type  rather  crude. 
The  questioii.  though,  is:  What  had  Pou- 
lenc  in  mind? 

Konegger,  no  doubt  of  it,  had  music- 
making  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
"Three  counterpoints"  for  violin,  'cello, 
piccolo,  oboe  and  English  horn  (Louis 
Speyer).  With  musical  ideas  to  utter 
worthy  uttering,  he  expressed  them 
with  a  conciseness  and  yet  with  a  charm 
that  would  pass  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
!  son's  test  of  art.  And  because  he  sat 
content  say,  to  let  a  'cello  keep  its  place 
and  not  invade,  for  novelty's  sake,  the 
province  of  a  flute,  he  set  forth  his 
engaging  melodies  in  a  vesture  of  lovely 
sounds.  A  musician  beyond  question, 
Honeggsr.  of  imagination  and  skill,  let 
him  be  extravagant,  as  at  times  he  is! 
The  performance  was  admirable. 

A  smooth  performance  came  after  It, 
of  the  string  quartet  in  hoitor  of 
Belaicff,  by  Rimsky-Karsakow,  Liadow, 
Borodirie  and  Glazunow,  one  movement 
apiece.  All  four  very  pretty,  they  do 
not,  for  a  wonder,  swear  at  each  other. 
No  one  of  the  set,  most  likely,  has  in- 
dividuality enough  not  to  agree  with 
the  rest.  R.  R.  G. 


THE   PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

A  fair-sized  audience  attended  the 
10th  concert  of  the  People's  Symphony 
,  orchestra  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statler  yesterday  afternoon.  Theophil 
Wendt  conducted.  The  entire  program 
"vas  broadcast  by  two  radio  stations. 

The  opening  number,  the  overture 
to  Smatona's  "The  Bartered  Bride," 
was  very  well  played.  The  orchestra's 
increased  powers  of  expression  were 
very  noticeable;  impetuous  rythm, 
v.arm  tone,  fine  resonance,  and  good 
ensemble  were  there. 

Mozart's  delightful  Symphony  In  E 
Hat  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
Works  of  this  type,  not  specially  e.xact- 
ing,  but  full  of  charm  and  grace,  the 
orchestra  docs  best.  Here  Ls  their 
province.  If  Mozart  requires  a  more 
deft  phrasing,  more  elasticity  than  the 
orchestra  is  yet  capable  of,  still  excel- 
Ipnce  is  not  beyond  them.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  more  of  Mozart  from 
'he  People's  Symphony,  as  the  season 
progresses. 

Wagner's  "Siegfried  Idyl"  opened  the 
-ocond  half  of  the  program.  This  was 
loUowed  by  a  suite  from  Elgar's  "The 
Wand  of  Youth":  the  orchestra  played 
the  following:  "Songs  of  Childhood" 
trom  the  suite;  No.  2  The  Little  Bells; 
No.  3  Moths  and  Butterflies;  No.  4 
Fountain  Dance;  No.  6,  The  Wild 
Bears.  (Numbers  1  and  6  were  omit- 
ted.) 

An  English  Folk  Song  Suite  by 
Vaughan-Williams  concluded  the  pro- 

qram. 

The  audience  showed  its  genuine 
pleasure  by  long  applause  for  both  or- 
'  he.stra  and  conduci,or. 

Subscribers  to  the  series  of  concerts 
by  the  People'.^  Symphony,  and  non- 
subscribers '  who  plan  to  attend  single 
performances  are  asked  to  note  that 
luture  progranis  will  begin  at  3:30  in- 
lead  of  at  3:00  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Ne;:t  week's  program  is  announced 
IS  follows:  Haydn's  "London"  Sym- 
phony; Liszt's  symphonic  poem  "Or- 
pheus;'; Grieg's  Concerto,  in  A  Minor 
lor  pianoforte;  and  Glazounov's  suite 
[  Scenes  de  Ballet."  Miss  Lillian 
j  Winer  will  be  the  soloist,  E.  B. 

ROLAND  HAYES 

Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  sang  the  fol-' 
lowing  program  at  Symphony  hall  yes- 
'rvdny  afternoon:  i 

Stets  Barg  die  Llebe  Sie,  Haydn  i 
Heller  Blick,  Ha.vdn;  "The  Repose  of 
Ml e  Holy  Family"  from  L'Enfance  du| 
(-hnst.  Berlioz;  Mon  Bras  Pressait, 
'Widor;  Extase,  Duparc:  Le  The,  Koech- 
iin;  Air  of  Azacl,  from  "L'Enfant  Prodi- 
;ue,"  Debussy;  a  group  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  songs  and  a  group  of  negro 
spirituals. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Hayes  gave  a 
!  pcital  in  Symphony  hall  and  the  people 
thronged  to  hear  him.  Such  a  short 
time  having  elapsed,  the  natural  thing 
would  be  to  expect  at  this  recital  an 
ludience  of  lesser  size.  Not  so,  however. 
Vesterday's  audience  was  a  repetition 
If  the  previous  one.  Only  an  artist 
with  a  beautiful  voice  and  a  magnetic 
:  harm  can  accomplish  this,  and  such 
artists  are  few  and  far  between. 

But  is  it  voice  or  is  it  manner  which 
'.lolds  so  vast  an  audience?  At  times 
■  psterday  It  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  audience  was  applauding 
Mr.  Hayes  or  his  voice.  It  Is  possible 
iliat  his  attitude  had  much  to  do  with 
r  He  sings  his  music  with  reverence 
nd  he  does  not  sing  to  the  audience 
MS  a  whole  but  to  the  individual.  At 
the  end  of  each  selection  there  is  not 
en  immediate  outbreak  of  hand-clap- 
ning.  but  a  moment  s  pause,  as  though 
i,";  listeners,  too,  felt  that  reverence, 

Tl  might  be  said  that  his  program 

siprday  had  too  much  sameness,  but 
pp  natural  beauty  of  his  voice,  is  more 
evidence  when  he  .sings  .softly.  Each 


1"!  r  io  perfectly  ij.aced,  ana  ir  nis 
middle  voice  is  inclined  to  lose  vitality 
his  high  notes  are  his  crowning  glory — 
he  can  do  what  he  wishes  with  them. 
In  full  voice  they  arc  rich  with  reson- 
ance and  in  mezzo  voce  they  float  out 
as  softly  as  a  breeze  and  penetrate  to 
the  farthest  corner.  In  most  of  his 
selections  he  sings  with  a  lilting  style 
and  although  it  is  unusual  and  some- 
times pleasurable,  it  does  not  always 
add  to  his  interpretation.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  mar  his  fatiltless  tech- 
nique. He  gives  minute  attention  to 
every  detail  with  the  result  that  his 
singing  Ls  thoroughly  musical.  In  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  songs  his  voice 
did  not  show  to  advantage.  They  arc 
very  delicate  and  full  of  poetry  and 
Mr.  Hayes  was  inclined  to  make  them 
too  heavy. 

Mr.  Percival  Parham  accompanied 
Mr.  Hayes  very  intelligently,  always 
keeping  sufficiently  in  the  background, 
but  giving  strong  support.       O.  A. 

,  SYMPHONY  HALL 

j  "The  End  of  St.  Petersburg" 
I  A  Russian  screen  drama  by,  Donald 
Weston)  Bartlett  and  Natan  Zarchi; 
with  music  by  Herbert  Stothart;  direc- 
ted by  W.  J.  Pudowkin,  and  presented 
by  Arthur  Hammerstein  through  the 
Artkino  Guild,  witli  the  following  cast: 

A  Ppafant    Alexis  Davor 

Kis  Falher   Peter  Petrovich 

His  VVffe   Olga  Korlolt 

His  Mother   Anna  Baranowska 

A  Worker    Paul  Petioff 

His  Wife   . .    Katrina  Kaja 

Factor.v  Manarcr    Natan  Golow 

CapitaliBt    W.  Obelcnsli.v 

Kereneky    Serge  Alexandrowski 

Field  Marshall   ^eodor  Varvarow 

For  two  hours,  last  evening,  a  large 
and  friendly  audience  sat  in  SjTnphony 
hall,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
held  spellbound  by  a  film  made  in 
Russia  by  Russians,  "conceived  ir.d 
brought  to  the  screen."  as  its  makers 
declare,  "under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Soviet  government.  The  purpose  was 
to  give  to  the  world  in  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  manner,  the  events  and 
causes  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romanoff  Dynasty,  and  then  the  Pro- 
visional government  headed  by  Alexan- 
der Kerensky.  The  characters,  with 
one  exception,  are  fictitious;  but  they 
are  typical  of  Russians  who  were  active 
in  the  great  upheaval  that  took  place 
during  those  drama-laden  years  Jse- 
tween  1014  and  1917." 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Pudowkin,  the 
genius  who  directed  this  picture,  real- 
ized when  he  made  it  what  a  furore 
it  might  create  for  itself  when  and  if 
shown  in  this  country.  Furore  it  should 
be,  for  here  is  moving,  absorbing,  beau- 
tiful, tragic  picturization  utterly  lack- 
ing in  signs  of  the  theatre.  The  actors 
are  non-professional.  They  placed 
themselves  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Pudowkin,  and  he  molded  them  into 
unforgettable  figures  and  masses.  He 
himself  has  said  that  in  the  film  "there 
are  three  great  dramatic  personae.  the 
masses  of  men  that  move  through  it, 
the  things  that  men  have  made  mas- 
ters over  them,  and  one  woman  whose 
pre.sencc  is  the  core  and  spirit  of  the  I 
film."  This  is  so.  The  masses  are  the 
workers  in  the  big  munitions  plant,  the 
.soldiers  .sent  into  the  war  for  the  Czar, 
and  those  same  workers  and  soldiers,— 
what  was  left  of  them, — combined  to 
sweep  aside  first  royalty  and  then  self- 
appointed  and  self-centred  leaders,  in 
their  aroused  passion  for  freedom  for 
all. 

"The  End  of  St.  Petersburg"  has  been 
constructed  as  a  good  artisan  builds  a 
chimney,  brick  by  brick.    Each  brick 
an  Integral  part  of  the  whole.   It  moves 
deliberately  at  first  as  it  discloses  the 
poverty  and  unhappiness  of  both  peas- 
ants and  city  workers.    Mr.  Golownia',"; 
camera  shows  this  vividly.    It  flashes 
!  contrasting  scenes,  a  worker  munch- 
'  ing  black  bread  or  Imposing  statues 
'  of  past  Russian  rulers.    Its  war  se- 
I  quences  are  the  most  realistic  yet  seen 
in  any  picture,  the  most  horrible.  To- 
ward the  end.  when  Kerensky's  fate  Is 
ordained,  the  film  takes  on  speed,  th; 
!  scenes  cut  into  one  another  with  the 
[  rapidity  of  gun  fire.   Through  all  is  the 
realization  that  history  is  being  re- , 
I  corded  by  a  master  painter.  I 
Columns  could  be  written  of  the  vlr-  j 
tucs  pf  this  picture.    It  is  to  be  hoped  | 
that  thoiLsands  will  view  it  this  coming  i 
week.    It  must  suffice  now  to  stat€j 
that  of  the  various  principals.  Mme.f 
Balanov  Kaya.  as  Mr.  Pudowkin  refevsj 
to  her  but  Mme.  Ka.ia,  as  the  prograni/ 
names  her.  in  the  role  of  the  wife  ofl 
the  worker  typifyin?r  the  progressive^ 
tjiinker  who  leads  the  way  to  civic! 
freedom,  stands  out  brilliantly.  Shel 
Is  vpallty  itself,  .scornful  of  vei^ecr  or 
artifice,    Eleannra  Duse.  were  she  alive 
today  to  see  that  woman,  would  salute 
her  as  an  equal  at  least  iii  facial  de- 
lineation. W.  E.  G. 


Ml- 
Fo- , 

"My  Man'  might  well  be  classified  as 
a  talking  and  singing  picture  with  si- 
lent sequences.  It  might  be  added  that 
while  these  silent  sequences  fall  on 
grateful  ears  they  have  teen  applied  for 
some  mysterious  reason  to  those  pas- 
,  sages  where  one  might  expect  speech, 
!.  tecause.  of  the  comparative  Impoctance 
of  the  scenes.  As  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems,  through  various  tell-tale  signs, 
;  as  if  ^fr,  Mayo,  who  so  recently  di- 
I  rected  another  'Vitaphone  piece,  the  all- 
'  talking  On  Trial,"  had  exhausted  for 
fhe  moijient  his  funds  of  resourcefulness 
and  his  aptness  in  developing  a  theme 
Perhaps  the  thick  strata  of  hokum  in 
j  the  story  itself  was  too  much  for  him. 
"The' Singing  Fool"  carried  a 'story 
which  likewise  was  of -slight  literary  or 
dramatic  value:  but  It  did  have  its  gen- 
uinely pathetic  moments,  and  in  Al 
Jolson  it  had  as  singing  and  talking 
star  a  comedian  whose  dynamic  force 
swept  through  all  studio  barriers  and 
all  weaknesses  of  nan-ative  and  made 
the  picture  ,a  sensational  box-office 
success.  That  was,  with  all  due  credit 
to  the  presence  of  little  David  Lee  in 
the  cast  as  Sonny  Boy,  a  one-man  pic- 
ture. "My  Man"  likewise  Is  a  one-wom- 
an picture,  and  there  the  similarity 
ends.  Those  who  for  years  have  found 
Miss  Brice's  grotesque  mannerisms  and 
her  individual  methods  of  song  or 
character  monolgue  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment may  now  renew  their  adora- 
tion. For  in  the  course  of  the  picture 
she  .sings,  on  various  pretexts,  old 
stand-bys  like  "Second-Hand.  Rose, ' 
"Plorodora  Baby,"  "I'm  an  Indian,"  the 
"Spring  Song"  travesty,  the  "Rainbow" 
number,  and  of  course,  her  best  song, 
"My  Man."  Also,  she  recites  a  part  of 
"Mrs.  Cohn  at  the  Beach."  Here  .she  is 
on  familiar  groimd,  with  ■  firm,  sure 
footing.  Acting,  however,  is  almost  a 
closed  book  to  her.  To  be  sure  she 
peeks  with  well  assumed  assurance  at 
a  page  or  two,  but  the  effort  brings  lit- 
tle comfort. 

Joe  Halsey,  whose  sturdy  ph.vslque 
displayed  as  he  demonstrates  some- 
thing in  a  shop  window  .so  attracts 
Fanny  that  .she  practically  throws  her- 
self at  his  head,  is  supposed  to  typiiy 
the  picture's  title.  "My  Man."  Like  the 
hero  of  that  .song,  "He  isn't  much  for 
looks,  he's  no  hero  out  of  books."  Mr. 

Williams  makes  him  merely  an  un- 
grateful, treacherous  lout.  Of  the  otherr 
only  Ann  Brody  as  a  kindlj*  neighbor 
seemed  able  to  give  a  semblance  of  na- 
tural characterization.     It  must  bore 
such  an  excellent  actor  as  Mr.  Tucker 
.  to  be  utilized  so  repeatedly  as  a  philan- 
dering man-about-town    or  theatrical 
.  magnate  whose  big  scene  is  that  in 
I  which  he  drives  a  pretty  butterfly  to 
I  her  tenement  home  and  waits  patiently 
I  at  the  curb.    A  saving  factor  is  that 
each  time  he  apparently  owns  a  differ- 
ent car.  W.  E.  a. 


that  forlorn  child.    "FTash"  -j 
Cyril  in  the  squared  circle  ar.a  made 
him  look  cheap  on  the  cinder  track  ■» 
clean-up  man  on  a  relay  team.    It  waa 
after  his  talk  ■»  ith  the  commandant, 
after  "Bunk"  brought  In  a  bust 
Napoleon  as  Inspiration  to  great  6' 
and  after  learning  that  thi  one 
his  father  couldn't  do  wa»  to 
horse,  that  Cyril  tegan  to  turn 
tables.  The  three  boys  and  Hiss 
j  demure  and  charming  as'  the 
1  mandant's    daughter,    are  unaffi 
I  and  delightful  in  their  contriE  ing  ri 
i  Mr.  Calvert  was  a  kindly  commani' 
The  scenes  depicting  parade  drills, 
I  dining  room  and  its  assembly  cf  pri_ 
j  ish  students,  the  call  of  duty  when  m 
of  the  prairie  fire  comes,  are  spleni 
done. 

In  a  companion  picture,  "The 
I  of  Silence,"  Belle  Bennett  givi 
dramatic  portrayal  of  a  woman  on 
for  murder  of  a  wealthy  man  in 
apartment.  When  she  steadfastly 
fuses  to  take  the  stand  in  her  oat 
defence,  her  lawyer  in  desperation  readi 
excerpts  from  her  old  diary  to  the  jmj 
and  flash-backs  reveal  enough  of  bu 
tragic  history  to  make  a  strong,  plct^^ 
The  jury  acquits  her.  but  the 
climax  comes  in  a  subsequent 
tetween  the  woman  and  her  son's 
W.  E. 

Midnight  Shows  for 

New  Year's  Eve 


SHUBERT  THEATKE — "Rain  or 
Sh'ne,"  with  Joe  Cook- 

TREMONT  THEATKB— "BUck- 
birds,"  all-colored  re\Tie. 

ST.  J.\MES  THEATRE— Special 
vaude\-iUe  bill. 

GAYETY  THEATRE  —  "Speed 
Girls,"  burleque. 

METROPOLITAN— Not  reserved, 
starts  11:30  P.  M. 

B.  F.  KEITH— All  res«\ed,  starts 
11:30  P.  M. 

K£ITH-.4lLBEE — All  r«erv*d, 
starts  11:30  P.  M. 

LOEWS  STATE— An  wserved. 
starts  11:45  P.  M. 

LOEWS  ORPHEIM— All  re- 
served, starts  11:30  F.  M. 

MODERN  -  BEACON  —  Not  re  - 
served,  sUrts  11:30  P.  M. 

NETOCO  CASINO— Not  rMerved, 
starts  11:30  P.  M. 

SYMPHONY  H.\LL— 'The  End 
of  St.  Petersburg, "  motioB  picture, 
all  reserved,  starts  11:15  P.  M. 


WASHINGTON    ST.   OLYMPIA  AND 
FENWAY 

'•31y  Man" 

A  srreeii  romedy-firania.  wrillen  by  Mark 
Caiiflrld   and   adai>ted   by    Robert  Lord:  di- 
rei-lerl  li.v  Archie  I..  Mavn  ,Tnd  t>r88en(ed  by 
Warner  Bros,   as  a  Vliai)hone  sneoial  withi 
dialoeue  and  son«  Rod  tlw  folloi^ini:  i  n.^i  j 

F.mnis  Brand   Fannie  Bvi.r: 

Joe  Halscy   .(^iiliin  Willi'iin-; 

F,i.\nn  Brand  Kdna  Mumtivl 

L.iiiilau   .\\iil'i>  de  Sesii'^lal 

Wildo    ni.lrird  Tuck-rl 


MODERN   AND  BEACON 
"Prep  and  Pep" 

A  screen  comedy -drama  of  youlh.  irritten 
by  Oavid  Butler  and  William  rontelmin. 
with  scenario  Kv  John  Stone;  directed  by 
David  Butler  and  presented  by  WUlism 
Fox  with  ibe  lollowlnr  cast: 

Cyril   Reade  Darid  Rollins 

Dorothy  Marsh  N«ncy  Drexel 

■  Flaeh"  Wells  John  Darrow 

"Bunk  "  Hill  Frank  .Mbertsi-n 

Col.  John  Marsh.  ,  E.  H.  Calvert 

Coach    Rotten  Peck 

Twice  Within  the  fortnight  David 
Rollins,  one  of  the  most  modest  and 
likeable  Juveniles  of  the  screen,  has  been 
constrained  by  an  author's  script  to 
show  a  yellow  streak.  In  "The  Air 
Circus"  he  passes  through  some  very 
embarrassing  moments  as  a  youthful 
student  at  an  air  training  school,  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  reputation  of  a 
i  deceased  brother  as  a  hero.  In  "Prep 
:  and  Pep,"  as  a  boy  fresh  from  Europe 
■  and  tutors  and  indolent  existence,  he 
Is  sent  by  his  mother  to  a  mld-westem 
military  academy,  where,  in  his  day, 
his  father,  known  aCfectlonately  as 
'  "Tiger"  Reade,  had  accumulated  count- 
less trophies  as  an  all-round  athlete. 
Again  young  Rollins  has  to  play  the 
J  part  of  a  failure,  a  kid  who  actually 
cries  when  he  sits  in  the  commandant's 
'  big  chair  and  confesses  that  he  can't 
Uve  up  to  his  father's  reputation.  Hap- 
pily, in  each  picture,  he  has  the  satis-! 
faction  of  finding  himself.  In  the  one 
he  performs  a  brave  feat  and  conquers 
his  air  fear.  In  "Prep  and  Pep"  he 
makes  a  whirlwind  finish  as  conqueror 
of  his  soul  and  of  about  everything  in 
sight,  including  "Flash"  Wells,  his  chief 
tormentor,  a  bucking  horse,  and  a 
prairie  fire  from  which  he  rescues 
"Flash"  and  Dorothy. 

Mr.    Butler   demonstrated   in  "Win 
That  Girl"  that  he  had  more  thsn 
passing  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  minds  of  youths.    In  that  comedy 
of   fathers  and  sons  he  used  a  small 
college  for  background  and  a  football 
match  for  climax.    In  "Prep  and  Pep" 
he  again  shows  a  .sky-larking  crowd  of 
younssters,  clean  in  mind  and  body, 
but  full  of  animal  spirits.    The  cultured  i 
room-mate  whom  Mrs.  Reade  be.spoke 
for  her  son  turns  out  to  be  "Bunk"  i 
Hill,    who    as    Cyril's    .self-appolnied  j 
manager  .sUrs  up  a  lot  of  t^uble  for 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

".»/arco  MUUon*" 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  In  Boston  of  "Marco  Mil- 
lions," a  play  In  thre«  acts  and  10 
scenes  with  prologue  by  Eugene  O'Neill, 
performed  here  by  players  of  the  Thea- 
tre Guild,  New  York.    Produced  at  the 
Guild  Theatre.  New  York,  on  Jan.  9, 
1928.    Marco,  Alfred  Lunt;  Kublai.  Ba- 
liol  HoUoway;;  Chu  Yin,  the  Sage.  Dud- 
ley Digges;  Nicolo.  Heiu-y  Travers;  Maf- 
I  feo.  Ernest  Cossart;  Tedaldo  talso  Gha- 
zan>.  Morris  Camovsky;  Princess  Kuka- 
;chln.  Margalo  Glllmore.  Costumes  and 
i  settings  by  Lee  Slmonson.  Incidenul 
'  music  by  Emerson  Whlthome.  Directed 
'  by  Lee  Simonson. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  foUows: 

Christian  traveler  '^-'"T"'rt -M^HJi'J? 

I  .Maoai.  traveler    L^n.^Vidl 

I  Bu.ldhist  traveler..   .       •  Jr-L- 

A  Mohammedan  cplaln  o<^.^."^nj,  '^^^^^^ 

A  <-oriK>r»l   Geor.e  Lester 

Princess    Kukachin.  *T»nddauihier 

Kublai   Martal.i  Gillmor* 

Ma^o  Poli  .    Earl  Lanmor» 

.   R"">  Choroenninr 

TMaWo.  raral  lecale  to  Acre    PMl...  Le.f " 

Xicaln.    Marco  ,   falher  5r'h,,  tnr  i  K.,« 

MaBeo.  Marco  s  uncle   Whiifor-i  Kaoe 

A  Dominican  monk  Albert  \       ■  '  ~ 

\  knifht  crusader  ' 

<   papal  courier.  

One  All  brother  ' 

(Mder  All  brother   •  ■  '  » 

ThV  prostitute  '^*^iS„''ii'/n%' 

A  dervish  Jobn  Hennr 

\n  Indian  snake  charmer.  „  '  H 

.<  Buddhist  priest  Vino^  ■  - 

ChamberUin  of  ihe  court. 

Kubls!    the  rre.it  Kaan     .  .Morr  ■ 

Chu  Viu.  a  Cathayan  Sase^  /  • 

B,.at5watn   _         .Albert   \  .u  U  .-fr 

Paulo   Lorwlano.   Donaia  i   '»JJJ»y;  ^  p,,.„ 

V  Budillint  priest  ...'VuKf  ■  -  •  ■  ' 
\  Tivm  priest  ... 

V  Cou  lin  pnesl  

k    .xfoslem    priest..  „ 

•  ihaian    Kaan  oi  Pei-sia      S}"' ^  " 
.Mfssenter   from   Persia.   ..     Peier  .Morrison 

It  was  evidently  not  Mr.  O'NeUls  in- 
tention to  construct  a  romantic  play  out 
of  scattered  material  In  "The  Traveto 
of  Marco  Polo.  "  The  title  "Marco  Mil- 
lions" Is  enough  to  show  this,  for  so 
sceptical  Venetians  nicknamed  their 
great  fellow-townsman  when  he  came 
back  after  an  absence  of  over  20  years. 
They  did  not  believe  the  stories  he 
told  them  of  the  forgeoiis  ea.st,  stories 


ve  in  lecent^a^been  fully  cor-J      This  new  play,  it  seems  auitp  litpiv 


sirrt   by  scrupulous  investigators  turned  out  a  hair-raising 

iojourners  in  countries  visited  by;  K/l^t  „n  ^  i"             ^'^^  mystery  hau 

1  Mr.  O'Neill  has  invented  a  Marco  X^^Jt^  u  Promising 

(o  serve  a  satirical  purpose,  as  the  the  authors  had 

ess  Kulcachin  of  the  play,  "the  iftist'  tfnSfn  nn''  *^  ^^^l^^'  ^"  an 

daughter  of  Kublai"  was  in  his-  remote  hnn-P  nn  1%  '"""^  "o"''  °^  * 

a  beautiful  n-year-old  maidenJ  5°^^,  °n  «  Corn^^^^    cliff.  A 

iin.  Kaan  of  Persia,  had  asked,  d  H  murdl^rtr  «,h*^i.'"        ^'^""n-  So 
r  th,.  hanri  nf  o  ma)rt«n  •■frnrr,  ]  5,'°  *  "lurdeier  Qulck  With  a  knife  and 


|i  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden  "fromlai'so    arirnif        "^f,.,„  ,"' 
^-  the  relauves  of  his  deceased;  tnatch-r  for  ^wrf  i^  ?  "^"^y- 

,  The  envoys  approved  of  thef  ^^ S^"!  measure,  played  an 


Il!f^l^u  I^°®*"?'!u  '^fl"*^  important  role.  At  significant  moments 


Nut. 


infill 


(lull 


ptai-Khatun,  and  the  three  Vene- 
ftccompanled  the  Tartar  damsel 
he  envoys,  who  presented  her  to 
*an's  son,  for  King  Arghun  had. 
^•efore  they  arrived. 
■}  not  necessary,  however,  to  check 
,i.  O'Neill's  satire  with  Marco 
[narrative.  The  purpose  of  the 
tist  is  to  contrast  the  cra^  ma- 
,iin  of  the  west  with  what  he  re- 
't&  the  ideaUstic  spirit  of  the  east. 
«  unmindful,  when  he  wrote  the 
[Of  the  modernization  that  bids 
I  dampen  or  corrupt  this  oriental 
|ai? 

iMarco  has  but  one  thought,  the 
:ng  of  wealth.  He  Is  a  mixture  of 
it,  and  the  city  drummer  who  is 
for  the  astonishingly  large 
with  which  he  returns  after  a 
>  the  Pacific  coast.     He  bows 

0  great  captains  of  industry,  and 
be  one  of  them.    -What  is  the 

1  of  the  Orient,  the  beauty  or 
ilveness  of  nature;  the  bravery 
1  or  the  spell  worked  by  woman 
chink-chunk  of  a  money  bag'? 
pretext  for  this  satire  is  centurj 
How  satire  may  be  gentle  anc 
g.  or  bitter  and  scornful,  Mr. 

In  many  of  his  plays  has  his 
IS    of    unretrleved  bitterness; 
les  his  moments  become  hours, 
irco  Millions"  he  is  at  times 
c,    vomiting   his   rage  against 
and  conventions.    'Witness  the 
e  which  might  be  called  "A 
Comparative   View  of  Great 
is;"  witness  the  first  scene  be- 
larco  and  Kublai  in  which  there 
toning  about  uie  soul.    On  the 
and  one  of  the  few  quietly  hu- 
and  charming  episodes  in  the 
when  the  Pope-to-be  reasons 
irco  who,  as  yet,  is  unspoiled, 
larco  little  by  little  loses  his 
il  at  the  last  he  almost  deserves 
thet  tlirown  at  him  by  the 
•rincess.  He  cannot  understand 
;le  irony  of  Kublai  or  the  sage 
of  Chu  Yin.  Raised  to  power, 
^  r  practical  man,  one  that  might 
I'll  graduated  from  a  School  of 
oppresses  a  province.    He  is 
1 1  I'd  as  the  inventor  of  paper 
y  as  using  gunpowder  for  war 
i(  of  fire-crackers.    He  becomes 
/-grabber  and   what  is  even 
Intolerable  blow-hard.  What 
:   might  call  his  soul  is  in  a 

■  lialogue  is  of  uneven  worth,< 
ublai  and  the  Sage  speak  in  a 
ifiated  manner,  Marco  and  his 
IS  use  the  language  of  the 
Air.  O'Nell  is  not  a  humorist 
when  he  would  be  witty,  he 
nor  Is  he  often  happy  in  a 
-iit.   It  is  apparently  not  given 
o  edit  and  revice  his  copy. 
■  tire.some  passages  that  neither 
;  It  to  satire  nor  aid  in  the 
-"•I  iding  of  character.    The  final 
IX:-,  ween  Marco  and  the  Princess 
,i,,lo  long.    The  first  act  is  the 
r-il'  others   invention  flags 

'  I  appropriate  sentence  is  seldom 
S-»i';  Vet  It  is  something  to  have 
I  .ril  he  scene  in  the  Grand  Throne 


somebody,  out  of  nowhere,  uttered 
whispers,  groans  or  yells.  For  the 
murderer's  convenience,  or  the  body- 
snatcher's,  a  kerosene  lamp  developed 
an  obliging  habit  of  quenching  its 
flame,  thus  preparing  an  easy  way  to 
deeds  of  darkness. 

A  play  so  liberally  supplied  with  suit- 
able ingredients  of  horror  could  scarcely 
fail  to  inspire  horror  if  only  those  in- 
gredients were  wisely  mixed.  But  over 
all  the  authors — or  the  actors — slopped 
comedy,  and  with  so  heavy  a  hand  that 
the  mystery  with  its  horrors  got  lost. 
The  comedy,  of  Its  forthright  kind,  may 
have  been  very  good;  the  large  audi- 
ence thought  so,  to  judge  by  the  bel- 
lows of  laughter  at  every  sally.  In  an 
atmosphere,  however,  so  merry  and  high, 
doings  meant  to  be  horrible,  too  often 
failed  of  their  eflect;  the  audience  could 
not  stop  laughing  soon  enough  to  change 
their  mood.  And  the  action  is  very 
slow. 

The  mystery,  neverthsless,  stirred  in- 
terest. Not  a  soul  in  the  house,  no 
doubt  of  it,  but  had  his  theory  as  to  who 
stood  guilty  of  several  crimes.  If  any- 
body guessed  the  culprit,  for  his  shrewd- 
ness he  deserves  a  medal. 

Among  the  actors  those  were  highly 
successful — the  ladies,  namely,  and 
Messrs.  Emery.  'Watts  and  Sams — who 
either  had  no  comedy  to  tempt  them  to 
extravagance,  or  else,  like  Miss  Dud- 
geon, withstood  temptation.  The  others,  i 
led  astray  by  the  Invitation  to  bur- 
lesque offered  by  the  text,  raised  the  i 
laughs  they  hoped  for,  but  did  them- 
selves and  their  art  slight  credit. 

R.  R.  G. 


SUPERFLUOUS  EMPHASIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Madame  Violette  Morris,  champion  French 
woman  automobile  driver,  ha^  sued  the  Ped-| 
cration  Francaise  de  Sport  to  uphold  her  right 
^nn  nna".  ^^""^^'''"^  ^nd  swear."  She  asks  for 
100,000  francs  damages,  because  she  was  refused 
a  license.  One  of  the  grounds  for  refusal  was 
that  her  language  is  shocking. 

On  the  otlier  hand  Dr.  Burgcs  Johnson,  pro-| 
iesEor  of  English  at  Syracuse  -  University,  is} 
quoted  as  having  called  for  "bigger  and  better, 
cuss  words.^  This  Clarion  call  should  meet! 
v^iih  an  enthusiastic  response  from  our  voun-' 
women  to  whom  "damn"  and  "hell"  are  now  no' 


mo.  forcible  than  "O  suga.'  .na  "ol^Z^:^  s.nQ  "C^^'^ll 


iiiar  as  the  Tores- 


;  Neverthless,'~1 

I  dorj5  song  may  iSIf  proceeding' from" the 
j  loud  speaker,  it  is,  after  all,  not  thug 
!  to  be  compared  when  it  is  actually  sun? 
on  the  stage,  with  all  the  optical  and 
acoustic  accessories  and  the  mesraBTio 
mfluence  of  a  rapturously  applausive 
gain  "''^  having  its  eflect  into  the  bar- 
The  most  perfect  of  radio  sets  will 
^Zlr  Toreador's  song  half  so 

effectively  as  did  Mario  Valle  last  night 
HIS  fine  baritone  rang  out  with  just  th? 
right  amount  of  braggadocio  and  real' 
sentiment  to  give  a  well  nigh  uerfeefc 
^^"<^«™g-  ,Th3  audience  %vWenny 
n  hni^^l?"'  "isy  demanded  the 

hole  thing,  solo  and  chorus,  from  start 

i=„     ?,'-^i''^°"'^  and  the  com- 

pany obliged. 

The  National  Opera  Company  pre. 


Women  in  high  station  swore  lustily  in  vears 
sone  by.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  so  In 
Chaucer  s  time,  for  he  says  of  his  Nun.  a 
FIov'"''t;'"''^  pretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint 
£loj.  The  conversation  at  the  court  of  good 
Queen  Bess  may  not  have  been  accurately  re- 
ported by  Mark  Twain,  but  Queen  Elizabeth 

and  her  maids  of  honor  could  undoubtedlv  rap  ,  .  -  -  ....  ...ger 

out  a  resounding  oath,   The  great  Catherine  of  |  canned ^.v^r.'^         '""'•^ov"-  handi- 

Sa^noblcT  ^'^'^'^  ^'^"^^'"'^'^  speech.  fr?iS^^^rch°"trL'n7'ga^?Le'n^f?4%' 

r^n.^;  ,1       ^  ""^^  ^'■°°P°r«'    Some-  !  ^"fffred  in  the  past.  Miss  Soni 

mrnncr  thar/er^"""""  ^   J^^t^f./.L ^icaela,  anTq^^Ta 

manner  that  served  as  an  awful  warning  Two 
cases  are  recorded  In  "The  Theatre  of  God's 
Judgments"  by  the  excellent  Thomas  Beard 
n„K  Benifield.  an  interesting 

dead,  all  thp  nnn         „<■  i,...  ....      ..    .  aiuonaiiy    ill-fitting    and  unmilitary. 


^in,  .'"i"'  °f  abandon  and 

orrif^fn".'  "^"^^  ^  moment  blurring 
nls  v/u  ^"^^'^  delightful  harmo! 
nies.  Valle  came  near  to  capturine.- thn 
musical  honors,  but  De  Ibarguen  a. 
Don  Jose,  was  a  close  second 

sunerblv'' v=.^°^PP'i  '^"^  «"e  role 
superbly.  Vamp  and  coquette,  tiger  <rat 

Pnri.    ^^i"^"^^'  °^  *t  her  finger 

ends.    She  was  not,  moreover,  handi- 

squeamish  in  her  speech,  j  fr^or^^i;h°"trL'n;^'g|?Le'nT&e' 


captivated  her'hearers:  notaTy 


An   exceptionally  competent  chorus 
did  Its  part  well.  It  is  refreshing  to  sea 
such  careful  attention  given  tTacting 
as  was  in  evf.' 


 -,n  imagine  the  play  performed 

'  'Spnt  manner  from  that  of  last 
i  rformed  with  more  dignity  and 
■I  ^    The  satire  would  have  been 
-  ••  nore  biting.    One  cannot  ap- 
<■''!   vaudeville  Marco  portrayed  by 
'nore;  one  cannot  accept  the 
ation  as  plausible,  much  less 
Miss  Gillmorc  is  not  the  . 
play  the  Princess.   Her  voice  ! : 
dive:  when  she  whines  and 
-she  conscious  of  her  imlta- 
ncl  Barrymore  in  her  worst 
-her  voice  rasps  the  nerves 
iction  in  the  play  is  not  nat- 
iiown  when,  forgetting  her- 
I30ke  unaffectedly  and  ef- 
■Vorthy  of  warm  praise  are 
onations  of  Kublai  by  Mr 
and  of  Chu  Yin  by  Mr. 
:  edaldo  by  Mr.  Leigh.  Miss 
the  Prostitute  was  a  strik- 
Thc  stage  business  was  ad- 
nnaged:    the  stage  settings 
uious,  or  strikingly  pictorial 
ly  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

OPLEY  THEATRE 
periiig  Gallery"  \^ 
y  mystery"  by  Percy  Rob- 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"Enter  Madame" 

Thp  Keilh-.^lbee  Pla.vpis  prrscnl  Mis'?  Liiia 
AbarbHiiell  in  »  rpvival  of  -Eptev  Martame." 
a  f-nmefl.v  b.v  Gllda  Vares.  .-.nd  Dolly  Berire. 
ThP  cas>t: 

Gerald   FitzreraM  Jolin  Warner 

Mr?>  Flora  Preston  Ellen  Maliar 

laniamoto   John  Junior 

Jnhn  Pnzzerald  Don  B^diioi- 

Aline  Chalmers   Adrieme  E.irle 

Bn-e  Je.««amine  Ncwcomlx- 

The  Doctor  Thomao  M.-Kniclii 

Ml    Smith  George  I,.  Taylor 

Archimede.  .   .       .  T  Genixe  R.  Ta.v|..r 

Mailatne  Xj«.i  Delia  Rnbbia    Lina  Abarhanell 

We  all  love  to  see  upon  the  stage  the 
private  life  of  actresses  and  opera  stars. 
We  want  to  know  how  they  differ  from 
us,  and  whether  their  emotions  are 
more  exciting  than  purs.  This  play  Is 
of  the  American  husband  of  a  famous 
prima  donna,  who,  having  followed  her 
about  for  years  and  been  nothing  but  a 
member  of  her  retinue,  decides  to 
divorce  her  and  marry  an  innocuous  lady 
who  lives  In  the  next  apartment.  But 
he  can't  make  It.  Mmr.  Lisa  Delia 
Robbla  arrives  from  Spain.  Although 
he  browbeats  her,  calls  her  old,  gets 
divorced  from  her,  she  wins  him  bachi 
He  goes  to  her  arms  and  to  South 
America  while  his  fiancee  is  on  the 
pther  end  of  the  telephone.  The  grown- 
up son  is  shocked  and  vorried.  It  Is 
a  well-made  play. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
welcomed  the  return  of  Miss  Llna  Abar- 
banell  to  Boston,  She  played  her  part 
of  the  fascinating  woman  with  vivacity 
and  assurance,  perhaps  lacking  slightly 
color  and  warmth  and  the  fourth 
dimension.  John  Warner  as  the  fas- 
tidious husband  was  admirable,  and  all 
the  other  parts  of  cook,  maid,  doctor, 
etc.,  were  played  T\lth  zest  and  gusto. 

-     '     J.  D. 


d-.d.  all  the  one  side  of  her  being  black 
A  terrible  example  both  to  old  and  voung '' 
Thcp  there  was  the  woman  of  Oster,  a"  village 

hiUr  ■         ^'^gal^Polf-  famed  for  her 

blood-curdling  oaths.  "The  Devil  having  got 
fuU  possession  of  her.  came  in  person  and 
transported  hcf  into  the  air  before  them  a  l 
with  most  horrible  outcries  and  .-oarings,  and 
in  that  sort  carried  her  round  about  the  town 


We  cannot  expect  everything 

A  special  feature  was  the  plcturesaim 
and  spirited  ballet  provided  b^  th2 
Hrn%°,  n;?n"^^'^  dancers,  with  ifu, 
«?fmp„^  premiere  danseuse.  Mr 

Simeoni  conducted  and  had  his  weU 

pjuiying  and  never  dominating  the  stoe, 
ers  on  the  stage.  Which  is  a!  Tt  sllou?.? 


fear,  and  by  and  by  tore  her  in  four  pieces 
iT'uV  f ^igh^-^y^  a  quarter  that 
all  that  came  by  might  be  ^-itnesses  of  her 
punislinient. " 

If  our  young  women  find  the  expletives  now 
in  common  use  tame  and  old  fashioned,,  thev 
might  con.';ult  ,.1th  profit  the  list  of  Spanish 


J.  E.  P. 


I-OEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
;  The  Awakening" 

A  screen  romance  by  Prances  Marion 
with  scenario  by  Carey  Wilson;  photo- 
graphed by  George  Barnes,  A.  S.  C  dl- 

Will  find  other  cnlcriainins  matter  The 
orientals    are   sonorous   swearers,   .surprising' v   i  ^ToJitT.'rV  v  ' ' 'ri  ^'"-"^  ^ank.v 

s^L  Nil^  ''''  ^"  "^^  "Thou-    P^'?^?^Bu^;or-  - ■.w.ii,„°r'-o^^^ 

sand  Nights  and  a  Night."  Pc,i,pp.s  the  speech  Hanmann 
of  Lord  Julian  at  the  Urbino  Court  mieht  cpp„     .-J  il^'L        starring  picture,  "The 

l^T  '^'.^'^  "'^"■^'^ o"^^ 

pa  n/ul  and  free."  When  describing  what  a 
gentlewoman  should  and  ..hould   not  do  he 

^1  Jil  •7'^""^^=^^'  -'Oft  and  mild, 

with  a  kind  of  womanly  sweetness  in  every  ges^ 


Awakening."  Vilma  Banky  has  chosen  a 
new  location,  Alsace,  and  a  story  full  of 
dramatic  possibilities.  A  French  peasant 
'^irl  in  love  with  a  German  ofl5cer  is 
lopularly  supposed  to  nave  a  hard  time 
If  it.  especially  when  the  neighbors  hear 
about  It;  and  Marie  Duerot,  played  by 
Miss  Banky,  comes  in  for  a  goodly  share 
If  trouble.  Not,  however,  for  the  reason 
^ne  might  suppose.  Her  lover  is 
rowned  upon  not  because  he  is  a  Ger- 


Terence  De  Marney.  Tlie 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

BOSTON  pPER.\  HOUSE— National  Opera 
Company:    Today,  matinee,    ■-^ida";  tonicht  ' 
La   Traviaia ':    Wednesd- ^   nipht.    '  Caval-  t 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "I   ,  asrliao  i  '  •  Thurs-  ' 
day   niKht,    ■Fanet":    Friday   ni:,-hl.'  -Liida 
de-  Lammermoor  " :  Satnrday  maiinee.  •'Car- 
men :  Saturday  nishl.     1)  Trovatore. " 

COLONIAL — "Jim.  the  I'cnmaii."  old  mel- 
odrama revived,  final  wceli. 

COPLEY— "The  Whisperin?  Gallerv, 
tery  drama. 

dra^L^/^^f.TJ^mnSe  ^■"■"'"    ^ 1 

PLYMOUTH- "And  So  to  Bed,"  comedv 
holito^pll?.''^-''^"'-*  Wonderland:- 
wiih  Lina 


mys- 


ure  of  hers,  that  in  going,  standing  and  speak- 
ing whatever  she  lusteth.  may  alwavs  make  her  „  . 

appear  a  woman  without  »any  likeness  of  man  ?n»^">f,?f  "J*""  not  because  he  is  a  Ger- 

neither  ought  she  again\to  ThTw  Se^"L'd^sTe!i^.:d'?o\^^^^^ 
free  and  pleasant »  speak  words  of  dishonesty  "  ^^^""^y- 

It  misht  be  argued  that  the  cursing  and  :*i'^^f'''  '"T,*  ^'^''^  ""folds  in  a  small 
swearing  if  women  on  the  stage  in  the  "soark   £^*r^nr'^f  i 

ling"  comedies  of  the  last  ten  years  has  s'S  the  ^  i^Ylie^o  ^n?e'^^VtTt 

example  for  our  young  women.  The  spectator  amused  and  later  stronglv  attracted 
notes  that  whenever  a  girl  or  woman  on  th"  ''^"^'  '^^'''^  Ducrot.    He  ' 

sta<»e  savs  "damn  -  n,-  -hoif  the  iflirts  violently  with  her.  greatly  to  the 

old  in  t  hp  ;?,H  u  ^'"""^  ^"^  r**^  °'     ^^«"hy  farmer.  Lebolt  her 

oia  in  me  audience  are  the  more  uproarious  flance.  who  threatens  to  kill  Karl  if  he  ' 
m  their  noisy  squeals  of  joy.  One  would  think  ''<>'^hers  Marie.  She,  quite  innocent  and  i 
that  the  constant  repetition  of  cuss  word^  nn  f^"^"*''!^'^'?/' herself  deeply  in 
the  .stage  through  the  sea.sons  wS  Zf  eZZ\C'lr^r^%.%^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
joyment:  but  no.  One  might  say  to  the  lead- .fotreaty  and  goes  to  his  K  bid  h^  ' 
ing  woman  or  the  flapper.  "When  the  audience  t?iTf"'  ^'^^  *^  ^^^^  a  busy-body,  I 
yawns,  swear.    It  will  liven  thines  un  "  'tl  ^5  ^"rd  spreads  that  she  is  a  wan-  j 

Nnt  thot  tv,p         1  .        ^'"ngs  up.  .  <pn  and  her  door  must  be  smeared  with' 

Not  that^the  daughters  of  "our  best  people" V*tch  as  a  sign  of  her  fall  from  grTce  | 

slipping  out  of  the  inn  un- ! 


;arie. 


SHUBERT— -Rain  or 
comedy,  with  Joe  Cook. 

TR  EM  ONT— •  Blackbirds, 
vue.  ninth  week. 

WILBUR— "The  Royal  Family. 


Shine."  musical 
'    all-colored  re- 
comedy. 


Should  go  back  to  cowardly  euphemisms,  as «.  . .  „     

darn  "  and  "gosh,"  even  if  "all  hemlock  "  should  r^i'"/^~5?£'  had  a  change  of  heart 
be  added.    Least  of  all  should  th,t  otl  vT'l''  ^^^^  her-is  | 

euDh'^mi.m  -rp-i"  i         .u  1         atrociouslfet  by  the  enraged  Lebolt,  who  sets  on  ' 
eupn.mi.^m    Ge?!    escaRs  the  barrier  of  their       "ith  a  whip  and  later  tries  to  stran- 
'presumably)  pcarUike  terth.   Where  is  It  that'*'* 

one  reads  the  old  adage:   "Swear  not  at  all">    .i,^^«"!?''?^  home  in  a  pouring  rain,' 

""^  ■     «he  finds  her  grandfather  dead  and  her 


II. 


E.  Watl,i 

 E.  E.  Olive 

 ^Gaby  Kay 

■  i7->  Emery 
Elsi.e(h  Diidreun 

.W,  H.  Sams 

■  trerald  Rug-ers 

■  .Richard  Whorl 

Hannani  Clark 
■  •  David  Clydf; 


"Carmen" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
By  the  National  Opera  Company.  An 
opera  in  four  acts,  from  the  novel  by 
Prosper  Merimee,  music  by  G.  Bizet. 
The  cast: 

SJ;"'"'"'!  Elizabeth  IToeVMl 
iiiiiapia  Lionita  Lanzoni 
J''S"i!"i  Marfherita  Villa 
>l'r.-.Ir«.  . .  Bertha  Gsrrer 
i!"''  Luis  de  Ibavrur:, 
 .  .  Marin  V?i' 


Zuniya  Ali^uei  saiii«^<»ii.v 

.  .  Enrenio  Prosperonl 

Iiancaii.i  Giuseppe  'Villaai 

P.enieiiilad  i   Constante  SorVIno 

An  Inkecper   Giovanni  TrisoHnl 

In  the  distant  pre-radio  times  when 
grand  opera  came  but  once  a  year  and 
sometimes  not  even  that,  a  perform- 
ance of  "Carmen"  was  a  sort  of  annual 
festival,  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  we 
look  forward  to  singing  the  carols  »fc 
Christmas.  Nowadays,  when  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  "tun?  In"  anywhere 
without,  sooner  or  later,  hearing 
snatches  from  this  fainou?  musical  mel- 
odrama, it  is  not  so  much  of  a  novelty 
and  there  are  some  wlio  would  pro- 
nounce it  hackneyed. 


house  defiled.    Next  morning  she  has 
vanished,  apparently  a  suicide,  as  her 
shawl  is   found  on  the  river  bank. 
Months  later  the  great  war  has  broken 
out  and  Karl  comes  to  Pre  D'Or  to  warn 
the  nuns  at  a  nearby  convent  to  leave 
as  the  town  is  in  danger.   Here  he  finds  i 
Marie,  now  become  a  novice,  but  she 
refuses  to  have  anything  jnore  to  do 
with  him.    Next  morning,  hdwever,  she  I 
finds  him  wounded  and,  stopping  to  rare  ' 
for  him.  is  left  behind  by  the  fleeinf 
nuns.    Here.  In  the  half-ruined  con- 
I  vent.  Lebolt  finds  them.  Haired  of  Kar: 
[seizes  him,  and  he  tears  off  the  uncon- 
scious mans  bandages  that  he  may 
bleed  to  death.    At  the  desperate  en- 


44 


treaty  of  Marie.  Hftwever,  he  sets  c.siae 
his  revTiipe  and.  hiding  tli-;  two  lovers 
in  a  straw-filled  wapon,  heads  for  the 
rTerman  lines.  Finally  fired  on  and 
mortallv  woundsd  bj  snipers,  he  reaches 
lis  gcal  and  dies  after  a  parting  gibe 
at  the  bewildered  Karl.  It  was  all  very 
exciting  and  romantic,  and  if  a  bit  illog- 
ical nobody  cared.  Beautifully  photo- 
craphed.  well  acted  and  decidedly  in- 
eresting.  "The  Awakening"  is  well 
worth  seeing. 

Vilina  Banky  was  the  lovely,  innocent 
and  suffering  heroine,  and  no  one  can 
look  at  her  and  be  critical.  Moreover, 
.■ih  eproved  herself,  barring  occasional 
kittenishneis,  a  convincing  emotional 
actress.  Walter  Byron  made  a  hand- 
some Karl,  at  times  camera -conscious, 
but  decidedly  promising.  Louis  Wol- 
heim  as  Lebolt  threw  everyone  into  the 
s-haie  by  his  powerful  acting  on  the  few 
occasions  he  was  given  opportunity. 

E.  L.  H. 


tiA(,S-  AND  -WHEEZES" 

The  Herald  published,  apropos  of  the  re 


paSny  presehiea  La  TTJmara.  tne  second   f^fam?  Piar.i 
f:„„  ..v,!,  ^„„,„  the  compcsitions', 

tune  this  season.  ■         ■  — 


The  Herald  puDiisnea,  apropos  oi  tne  re-  "Violetta,"  a  dainty,  fanciful  char-  givers  of  concerts  who  ; 

centlv   discovered   "Lincoln   Letters,"   extracts  a cter,  full  of  whims  but  yet  with  a  deep  Copeland  has  given  thre.  recii 

from'sn  amusing  account  of  Lincoln's  journey  chord  undmieath  It  all,  was  shown  to  New  York  since  Nov.  3.  with  eT< 

r        c    ■  .jfi^i^   Til                    ^™   r>  /-    i„  aQvantage  by  Miss  Price.  She  did  not  than  his  customary  success, 

from  Spring-field.  111.,  to  Washington.  D.  C.  in  indulge  in  too  much  play  as  is  the  ~ — 

1851.  purportina;  to  be  written  by  a  correspond-  habit  of^so  many  singers  in  such  a  role,;      It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

ent  of  Vanity  Fair,  that  brilliant  weekly,  that  but  accompanied  her  singing  with  in-|  certs  of  Povla  Frijsh  (Hotel 

rfipri  ton  Konn  killpfi  bv  the  civil  war     In  this'  te'^gent    acting.     He    voice    without  M>Ta   Hess    (Jordan    hal!  . 

died  too  soon,  kuied  by  tne  civu  war    in  tms ,  ^^^^^^                      ^^^^  ordinary  and!  Prague   Teachers   Chorus  (; 

account,  burlesiqumg  joy^rnalism  of  tliat  day,  |  she  has  given  due  attention  to  deUils  hall),  all  come  on  next  Sauu- 


at  the  end.    They  arc 


Martlnelli  did  not  seem  altogether  at  tions  in  F  Minor:  Beeth 
ease  in  his  acting  and  sang  too  mucly  A  flat.  op.  110;  dances 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

"The  Spieler" 

A  screen  comed.v-drama  .idapted  b.^^  Tay 
r,arnett  and  Hal  Conklin  from  a  .glor.v  b.v 
Mr.  Conlvlin:  diiBCtcd  by  Ta.v  Garnett.  pro- 
Jiioed  bv  Ralph  Bloelt  and  presented  b.v 
Paths  -with  the  following  cast: 

yiash   •  Alan  Hale 

rico  n'.\izelle  J'S,"^*  •^^''?';'"'' 

Red  Moon   '^Pi' t 

I  „);p   CLvde  Cxiok 

I'he  BarkVr'  . .   ped  W'arren 

run  Rabbil   .Iimm.v-  Quinn 

jjutcji   Kewpie  Morgan 

For  compact,  dramatic  portrayal  of 
certain  phases  and  certain  types  of 
carnival  hfe  and  characters,  "T'he 
Spieler"  looks  like  one  good  box  office 
show.  Nor  is  this  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  its  intrinsic  worth.  Many  pic- 
ture.s  of  moderate  workmanship  prove 
popular  and  therefore  box  office  hits. 

■  The  Spieler"  should  •'click."  as  the 
wise  ones  say,  on  its  own  merits.  Its 
background  is  true  to  life,  its  plot  brims 
over  with  exciting  situations,  even  its 
two  cold-blooded  murders  are  perpe- 
trated with  a  certain  freshness  of  in- 
ventiveness. The  final  act  of  violence, 
in  which,  however,  tj'.'ie  villian  himself 
encounters  sudden  death  in  thrilling 
fashion.  Is  consistent  climax  to  a  series 
of  gripping  episodes  which  have  pre 
ceded 

Flash  and  Luke  are  two  pals,  carnival 
followers  who  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
picture  have  indulged  in  various,  kinds 
of  petty  thievery  and  grafting.  Wlien 
they  join  fehe  D'Alzelle  show,  operated, 
by  Cleo  following  her  fatheir's  death, 
they  are  soon  convinced  by  her  that  she 
Intends  to  clean  out  the  crooked  ele- 
ment and  keep  her  show  honest.  Her 
intentions  are  hampered  by  the  machi- 
nations of  as  lowering  a  villian  as  ever 
strode  across  the  screen,  one  Red  Moon 
Red,  with  a  prison  record,  is  'head  of 
a  erouD  of  unscrupulous  concessiojiaires 
and  is  planning  to  steal  the  show. 
Whenever  he  goes  after  an  enemy  he 
whistles  and  his  killers  close  in  on  the 
victim.  Three  times  in  the  picture  yoti 
see  these  ugly  faces  converging^  It  is 
not  a  pretty  sight.  The  first  time  Red 
knocks'^  a  pickpocket  who  has  threat- 
ened to  squeal,  against  a  guy  rope.  Tnis 
passes  as  a  case  of  broken  neck,  acci- 
ripntal     The  .second  time,  Red,  who 

tn^'.  shS)ting  gf."«ry  ^^'-^Yrin^ 
eun  as  an  accomplice  handles  it,  ana 
Tu^e.  now  a  tight-rope  P^i°\Z' '  J^'^lt 
into  the  crowd  dead.  .'^^^^  ove 
heard  Bed's  plot,  and  Red  knew  ii. 
The  third  time  Bed  goes  after  Flash, 
who  has  fallen  in  If  ^^mi  Cleo  and 

uSrs  are  splendidly  done.  The 
tiitins  is  in  keeping  with  the  theme. 

niiaint  English,  with  Mr.  iiaie  gnmij' 
Sal  a"s°  he  'rolls  uP^Ws  sleeve  and 

^f„"d^"irr  get  rm''- '^Thlse^wo.'^and 
w    C^k  were  Txcellent;  but  it  re- 

Kgh  his  finished_performance. 

B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

"Scarlet  Seas" 

'  '-         ■  Richard  Barthclmess 

Steve  Uoiikin   Betty  Conis^son 

Rose  M'y^'-Vh„,i'i-' .Loretta  Youn? 

Mjisrarcl  Barboul  janies  Bradbur.v.  .Ir. 

.lohnsor.    jainco     ^^^^  Curtis 

i  ?^r'Barbour: : !  i :  i  Kntite  Ericlcson 

After  careful  study  of  the  author 
script  the  director  tacked  it  to  a  post 

■  ind  taking  careless  aim,  proceeded  to 
•         „f  tniP^  throuah  it     That  accom- 

Sccl  he  tur^edTo  h:s  trusty  cohorts 

■  and  remarked,  '  We'll  start  fo-n  there^ 

I  Thi<  is  not  a  statement  of  fact,  of 
roTrsc  It  is  more  in  the  line  of  sur- 
^"e  Whatever  happened  "Scarlet 
Sea^"  is  fairly  perioral  -d  Wi  h  hoUs  of 


this  sentence  occurs:  "Nothing  frets  Mr.  Lin- 1  of  technique  with  the  result  that  she 
coin  so  muth  as  to  have  his  gags  interfered   sings  gracefully  and  with  finesse.  Mr 

^^^^j^  .,  ,  Martinpili   riiri   not.  .'seom   !iU/%crptV«>r  at 

A  correspondent  questions .  the  use  of  the 
word  "gags  "  with  this  meaning  in  1861.  "I  have 
an  impression  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  its 
slang  sense,  to  make,  a  joke,  was  of  a  later 
date,  twenty  years  at  least  after  Lincoln's 
time,  and  that  it  didn't  come  into  general  use 
outside  of  the  theatre  for  some  little  while 
after  that. "  Vanity  Fair's  use'  of  it  in  1861 
shows  that  it  then  was  in  Current  emplo.yment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  tiie  word  meaning  an  ex- 
pression or  remark  interpolated  by  an  actor  in 
a  written  piece  goes  back  to  the  forties;  mean- 
ing "a  joke."  it  occurs  in  English  literature  as 
early,  as  1823.  .."'VVheez?,"..as.a  synonym.  Is  of 
much  later  date.-     ■  • 

Mark  Twain  poked  fvin  at  the  many  defini- 
tions of  the  German  word  "Zug."  How  about 
"gag"?  Something  put  in  the  mouth  to  prevent 
speech  or  an  outcry,  or  in  .surgery  to  distend 
the  ja*'s  during  an  operation;  also  in  an  oppro- 
briotjs' sense,  to  the  action  of  a  parliamentary 
majority -in  "closuring"  a  debate.  The  fat  of 
fresh  beef  boiled,  A  chip  of  wood  in  a  sinking' 
coal  pit  bottom.  The  "mounting"  of  a  piece.  A 
laughing-stock — "You  made  a  gag  of  yourself. 


to  the  director.  However,  his  voice  has 
a  good  quality  and  his  high  notes  were 
rich  and  full  and  achieved  with  free- 
dom. 

All  the  solo  voices  were  distinctive 
for  their  rich  quality  and  on  the  whole 
the  performance  was  much  enjoyed  by 
an  audience  by  no  means  small. 

  O.  A. 

"AidtT 
The  cast: 

Aida  Emily  Da.. 

Amnens  Elizabeth  Hoeppe! 

Priestess  Margherita  Vill^ 

Kadames  '..  Fernando  Bertini 

Amonasro  Ciro  De  Ritis 

Hamphjs  Miruel  Santacan.i 

Mng-  of  Egypt  Antonio  Astoln 

Mesenger  Constante  Sorvino 

The  National  opera  company  yester- 
day afternoon  presented  'Verdi's  "Aida." 
the  second  performance  of  that  opera 
.-.ince  they  have  been  in  Boston.  Their 
technique  has  improved  considerably 
since  the  first  performance,  the  chorus 
was  much  smoother  and  the  settin; 
well  arranged. 

Miss  Day  does  not  make  an  interest- 
ing Aida.  Her  singing  and  acting  lacked 
depth.  Of  course  her  voice  is  not  truly 
dramatic  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty. 


ictugiuiits-.-.iuoj^ —  a  s<»B  I  Nevertheless,  she  sang  well  in  spite  of 

A  commonwealth  of  playei-S  in  which  the  profits  deficiencies,  truly  musical  singing.  Rare- 
are  shared  round.  In  England  a  college  exercise  ^ J  yesterda'^  afternoon""  ^  " 
consisting  of  writing  Latin  criticisms .  on  somei  ^Ir.  Bertinf  has^^e^'hing  to  his  ad- 
celebrated  piece,  in  a  book  sent  in  about  once  aj  vantage,  musical  intelligence  and 
month  A  call  to  geese.  A  filthy  mass  of  any  natural  dramatic  action.  The  demand- 
^„v,ct<,„^^>  linnirt  nr  cemi  liniiiri  "^^  ^'^h  notes  bothered  him  not  a  whit 
substance  hqi^id  or  semi -liquid  j  .  and  he  sang  Celeste  Aida  as  few  can 
As  Walt  Whitman  said  of  the  English  Ian-;  sing  it.  Of  course  he  may  not  have  the 
gU5ige  befriending  the  grand  American  expres-  [  finish  of  those  who  enjoy  more  prestige 
sion  "It  is  brawny  enough  and  limber  and  full,      the  operatic  world,  but  he  has  much 

pnouah  It  is  the  sueech  of  the  broud  and  ■  !^.P°".a".^  ^e        a  voice  that    music,  etc.    It  has  been-  said  thst 

enough  .  .  -  it  is  tne  speecn  oi  tne  pioua  ana  is  interesting  in  its  evenness  of  quahty.  choral  works  have  "a  special,  somrti 
melancholy  races  and  of  all  who  aspiie.  .  .  .  |  There  is  one  regrettable  thing,  however,    tragi:,  beauty,  and  for  that  reason  t 


hall),  all  come  on  next  Saiiird 
noon. 

Miss  Hess  will  play  Haydn'^ 
tions  in  F  Minor:  Beethoven's  - 


bv 


Brahms's  Intermezzo  in  A  flat, 
cio  in  B  Minor.  Rhapsodie  in  ~ 
and  Schumann's  "Carnival."  aj 
vative  prc^am  without  a  comu 
by  these  "disturbing  modemistsj 

Miss  Frijsh's  program  has 
been  received.    No  doubt  it  i 
interesting,  perhaps  an  unu.. 
Even  if  it  included  shop-wor 
they  would  be  fresh  for  the  mo 
great  is  her  interpretative  art. 

The  program  of  the  Chor 
Prague  is  naturally  made  up 
by    Bohemian    composers.  S 
"Song  of  the  Sea."  text  by  vT] 
was  composed  early  in  1877. 
male  voices,  unaccompanied, 
year  he  wrote  three  choruses  . 
ranos  (divided),  and  contraltos, 
without  accompaniment.   From  ; 
1882  inclusive  he  wrote  13  chor 
all.  and  one  with  orchestral 
paniment.     Smetana   is  know 
chiefly  by  his  orchestral  works 

string  quartet,  though  a  few  of  hj 
pieces  have  been  played. 

Dvorak  has  been  grjiitly  negk 
late.    One  of  his  early  symphos 
played  a  few  ssasons  ago:  a  f e ' 
songs  are  occasionally  sung;  bu 
wotild  think  today  of  perforr 
"Spectre's  Bride.  '  once  so  popn 
the  "American  "  symphony,  tho. 
Ignored,  no  longer  enjoys  its 
prestige;  his  chamber  music  hi. 
pushed  aside  for  the  works  in  th 
j  of    contemporaneous  compo 
wrote  many  choruses. 
I    Josef  Bohuslav  Foerster.  bomj 
I  at  Prague,  is  a  voluminous  con 
operas,    symphonic     works.  c1l_ 
music,  etc.    It  has  been-  said  th»t 


iiicioin^iivjij  iov.^o    — 1        ■  ■  •  I  .-.jivic  io  uiic  regrettable  thing,  however, 

ft  is  the  medium  that  shall  well  nigh  express',  in  his  middle  voice  he  is  apt  to  vai-y 
i„  „.,.iui„  ■•  I  from  true  pitch.  Miss  Koeooel  s 


the  inpxm-essible.  innnpnts 

l^X^TX  the  flection  Of  th.s, 
vehicle  his  judgment  must  have  naa 

^"ste^ve'^^'Donkm  is  supposed  to  be  a 
voung  man  who  has  proved  his  worth 
ira  ^deep  sea  saig  who  ^^now ^J^th^ 

'^T%  ts"suipo?ed  to  be  quick  with 
his  fists,  somew'hat  P>^one  to  get  drunk 
in  port  He  also  is  an  atheist.  He  nas 
met  a  girl  named  Bosc  McGary  in  an 
ADia  drinking  resort  and  is  so  smitten 
fh'at  he  plans  to  take  her  cruising  on 
his  ship  He  kidnaps  hei.  the  snip,  tne 
southern  Cross,  is  burned  at  sea,  and 


I  from  true  pitch.  Miss  Koeppel  sang  well 
Her  voice  is  really  beautiful  in  its  clai-- 
ity,  but  her  acting  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  her  voice.  It  was  verv 
graceful  indeed,  but  a  little  superfluous. 
The  supporting  roles  were  well  taken 
and  the  singing  on  the  whole  was  cx 


ceptionally  good. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  | 
"II  Trovatore" 

Last  night  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany gave  a  second  performance  of^ 
Verdi's  perennial  favorite  "II  Trovatore." 
The  cast  was  the  same  as  in  the  per-' 
formance  last  week  with  the  exceptions! 

o    fi,o..n  rros'   is  Durneu  a^.  that  Manrico  was  .sung  by  Fernando! 

Southern  Cros.  IS  ou     ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^   ^^^.^j^j         ^^e  Count  of  Luna  by  Ciro 

c;iP  snrvivcrs  when  the  sun  next   de  Ritis. 
to  be  sole  survivors  wne  i^nzticA     Emilia  Verged  ag^n  sang  Leonora 

^"^f  ■  ,ir,nf  Rose"s  presence  as  the  ;  with  agility  and  a  good  sense  of  style, 
scolds  about  "^^e  s^^V!,^  i-ans  over- ;  Her  voice  seems  to  have  some  worn 
cause  of  tl;'eir  plight  and  leaps  ^^^^    n  ^^^^  ^.^^ 

board  in  fienzy_     DonKui  ^        achieving  frequent  moments  of 

{fgfonTn  thf  fa'^lest  time  on  Record.  ||reat  beauty.    Bertini's  Mannco  was 


O.  A. 


Xn  they  c  v  out  for  wker.  rain  falls 
^d  Refreshes  them.  The  next  morning 
thev  board  a  ship  apparently  becalined 
and  find  it  possessed  by  mutineers,  the 
captain  and  his  daughter  barricaded 
fn  theh-  cabin,  headed  by  Toomey,  and 
'an  hands  below  drinking  and  conspir- 
inff  to  acquire  pricesless  pearls  of  \^hose 
w^e  eabouts  oSly  the  captain  is  cog- 
nizant There  is  much  dissembling  ana 
appa^ntly  mutual  treachery  on  th 

i^°itrb^iwe:n%=v.7« 

SHtti  ^^"^virh^o  rd'^  hero^nl 
merSe  vTc  orious.    Toomey  is  thrown 

'  t^he  sZ"S  'Sntron 

jfhf  quarVr'deXaf  the  curtains  are 

""■Through  this  confusing,  often  pre- 
po^e;-ou.fplot  Mr.  Barthelmess  earn  s 

LvcTit  ^Ul.'c£pr  ap\d 

sion  of  Sincerity  or  inordinate  mtejes 
in  the  role     The  marine  views  'wfre 
To  obviou  ?v  staged  that,  they  ailed 
utteriy  in  appeal  to  one's  iniag'««tion. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"La  TravMa"  Y  .  l 

The  cast:       [  ~ 

Violetta  Valery .  .  A  ■  ■ 

I'lffedo  Germont.V  "^^Man'o^' Valle' 

Oior^o  Germonl .........^^^..^Mano  ^_all^ 

Last  evening  the  National  opera  com- 


Bertini's  Manrico 
very  satisfactory:  his  acting  was  ade- 
quate, and  his  singing  was  a  delight,  for 
to  a  voice  of  great  natural  beauty  he 
adds  a  remarkably  free  and  smooth 
production.  Ciro  de  Ritis.  as  the  Count 
of  Luna,  did  some  good  singing  and 
acting,  but  his  voice,  too.  as  well  as  that 
of  Miguel  Santacana.  who  sang  Per- 
rando,  shows  the  ravages  of  over-use. 
Elizabeth  Hoeppel  again  offered  a  piece 
of  competent  characterization,  and 
sang  with  dramatic  intensity  as  Azu- 
cena  The  incidental  dances  were  sup- 
plied by  a  corps  de  ballet  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Paporello. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Gabriele  Simeont.  has  improved  since 
the  production  last  week. 

A  fair-sized  audience  attended,  and 
showed  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
singers  and  conductor.  Much  credit  is 
due  them  for  their  efforts  to  give  grand 
opera  acceptably  at  popular  prices. 


CONCERT  NOTES  { 

By  PHIMP  HALE 

The  recital  of  Vladimir  Horowiti.  an- 
nounced for  this  afternoon,  is  postponed 
on  account  of  his  illness. 

George  Copeland  will  play  the  piano 
tonight  in  Jordan  haU;  music  by  Gluck, 
Bach  Murschau.'^pr.  who  died  at  Mu- 
nich in  1738,  Chopin.  Satie.  Debussy 
(Six  pieces).  Chabrier,  De  Falla,  Grana- 
dos,  Albeniz.  Infante.  Lecuona, 

Infante,  the  Spaniard,  born  at 
0.suna.  Seville,  was  living  in  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  last  accounts.  The  group  ot 
Spanish  composers  represented  reminds 
us  that  Mr.  Copeland  was  the  first  to 
acquaint  Bostonians  with  the  nv'  " 
this  school.  Why- did  he  not  p 
Spanish  numbers  rarlicr  on  iv. 


tragi:,  beauty,  and  for  that  reason  t 
compositions  are  among  his  ficest 
best  known." 

Janacek.  a  Moravian  by  birth  (11 
has  been  a  fertile  composer  anl 
ardent  collector  of  folk  songs, 
words  of  his  double  chorus.  "70.000." 
by  Bezrne.  Would  one  like  to  hew 
"Diary  of  a  Vanished  Man."  a  cyti 
22  songs  for  tenor  with  female  cl» 
off  stage?  Novak  (born  in  l8T0i  " 
tures  Slovak  people  as  he  sees  then 
■  else  depicts  his  own  psychic.il  i 
flicts  "  He  too  was  influenced  grea-iyl 
time  by  folk  songs.  Among  his  chat 
with  orchestra,  is  "The  Weddinc  Sh 
Kunc  (bom  in  1883)  is  a  Mor.T..?jL 
also  wrote  a  chorus  "70.00ii 
Prague  Teachers  will  sing  "0.=t.iti( 
epic  of  the  coal  miners.  "  for  bass 
and  chorus.  It  will  probably  r.ot 
mind  one  of  'Down  in  a  Coa'  Ml 
Still  they  come:  Krick^  tbom  1 

is  also  a  Moraylan.   His  opera, 
lita  in  the  Hflls."  is  founded  on 
rice  Hewlett's  stor>-.    Jindrick,  bor; 

1 1876.  has  wTitten  many  choruses, 
is  a  schoolmaster.    We  have  no 

,  mation  about  Palla  and  Pokomy. 

;    The  operas  this  week  to  be 
I  formed  bv  the  National  Opera  co 
'  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  are 
lows:  Tonight,  "Faust":  Friday, 
di   Lammsrm.oor":    Saturday  r 
"Carmen  ";  evening.  "II  TrovatoP 


GEORGE  COPELAND 
Gcorr*^opeland.  pianist,  played  tMf- 
pvogranv'last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Gavotte— Musette,  Gluck:  Saraband^ 
Passepled  I,  Passepied  H,  Bach;  Arte 
Pastoralis  Variata.  Murschhauser;  Etud«, 
Chopin;  Waltz,  Chopin;*  Gymnope«3^ 
No.  3.  Satie;  Danse  de  Puck,  Et  la  luiur 
descend  sur  Ic  temple  qui  fut.  La  PuertS 
del  Vino,  General  Lavlne — Eccentrique, 
Clair  de  Lun?,  Voiles,  Debussy:  Bourree 
Fantasque.  Chabrier;  Danse  Espagnol« 
(La  Vida  Breve),  De  Falla;  Mala^uena, 
Albeniz:  Danse  Espagnole  No.  5,  Grana 
dos;  TientOP,  Dan.se  Gitane,  Infani«; 
Malaguena.  Lecuona. 

Ml-.  Angelo  Patri,  ^Tit*T  delightful  tO 
old  maids  and  bachelors,  to  married 
fo'ac  who  have  no  children— to  ati.  1ft 
short,  wht  have  no  young  to  rear- ^^r. 
Patri  recrntly  laid  down  this  doctrine, 
deduced  from  the  bitter  experience  of 
one  little  Posie  in  school:  not  one  won 
.should  be  ■  ^'f  ^tych  mM 

not  be  .sup.  srest  for  thi 

entire  publ 

So  far  as  a  musician  may  ma-  t 
a  litterateur  arm  in  arn'  Mr.  C 
It  may  be  siu-mised.  !•  ?ps  s-  . 


his  exhaustive  au  -aj  ji.,  male  chorus,  however  admiraBIe^  "neCBS"- 
Df  every  bar  of  music  lia  .sarily  becomes  monotonous,  sliould  hear 
accent,  indeed  of/e\eiy  the  Prague  Teachers,  who  have  been  re 


r 


bar-gHj^^^Bisterly  planning,  furthcM 
niorci^^^^^Bposition  as  a  whole,  Mr. 

a  program  tlirougii 
ig  one  single  chord  or. a 
s  significance, 
lerefore,  he  delivers  to  hit 
Publicl^S^H^'''^''  °^  masters,  in  A'arious 
ricgreesT^P"^  all  their  values  present 

full  measure.  Mr.  Copeland  attract,*  „     .  tt  j  t,  , 

lie!  dclight.<  a  public  for  quantity  and  Cumi  Home  and  Hospital. 
:,"!rtv  worth  having.    Last  nighfs  au-     Over  the  Steppe,  GretchaninofT,  Song 
"  heard  anc  reveled  in  entrancing  iBefore  Death^  Romance  Onentale.  Run- 
nK.    L'^t  us  hope  they  learned  a-  skV-Korsakoff;     Reverie    and  Dance 
'  sf)meti-.;ng  to  boot.  - 
thrv  lif toned,  for  Instance,  to  Mi*; 


markably  well  drilled  tccHhically  and 
aesthetically  by  their  conductor,  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Dolezil. 

NINA  KOSHETZ 

Nina  Koshetz,  soprano,  sang  this  pro- 
gram yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Talitha 
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in  land  pl?.ymg  Gluck,  now  they  knew 
oie  than  they  knew  before-about  the 
ay  to  deal  with  classic  light  mu.slc; 
ii .  Copeland  made  of  Gluck  no  smirk- 
m;?,  beribboned  shepherd  tooting  through 
;i  pipe.  r  •  ■ 

Some  there  are,  too,  who  perhaps 
:d  come  to  appreciate,  from  Mr 
ijcland's  playing  of  a  little  Brahms 
aitz,  the  rhythm  inherent  in  a  waltz 
if  it  Is  to  remain  a  waltz.    Nine  put 
'f   ten  performers,  too,  pianists  and 
'TS  alike,  might,  to  their  advan- 
-and  al.so  to  Debussy's— mark  t^ 
;acter  Mr.  Copeland  finds  in  De,- 
!  i .  sy,  th/e  rhythm,  the  melodic  line;  no 
iii'ue  "impressionism,"  spineless  as  lem- 
on jelly,  -  for  himl 

In  Spanish  music,  to  go  on.  Mr.  Cope- 
Uuid  strikes  a  new  note  which  other 
i  i  formers,  both  hii?h  and  low.  should 
'  '  d.     With  the  Irthargic  movement 
many  of  them  afToct,  he  .shows  no 
rnce.    Slov.ly.  indeed,  hLs  Spaniards 
move,  and  sometimes  languorously, 
move  they  do,  every  minute  they 
hold  the  stage,  and  sometimes  passion- 
ately. All  thanks  to  Mr.  Copeland! 
More  thanks  to  him.  too,  for  show 


the  world  how  to  plan  a  long-rising  jduclng   an   emotional   effect— and  if, 

thereby,  she  sacritlces  too  often  rhythm 
and  line,  so  much  the  worse  for  line 
and  rhythm.  With  her  aim,  of  course, 
everj'body  must  stand  in  agreement.  Of 
her  method  of  reaching  her  aim  some 
people  can  never  approve. 

Mme.  Koshetz's  accompanist,  Valen- 
tine Povlowski,  played  very  w^l  indeed. 

R.  R.  G. 


iinax.  Who  has  made  one  like  unto 
his  in  that  final  Malaguena?  Thanks 
indeed,  when  all  is  said,  for  an  evening 
of     Kinsularly     rl'-';^b' f  :'     nnd  vital 

i'l.-ivinf;.  R.  Q. 


THE  PRAGUE  CHORUS  | 

By  PHIUP  HALE 

The  Prague  Teachers'  Chorus,  Metod 
Dolezil,  conductor,  gave  its  first  concert 
in  the  United  States  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Smetana,  Song  of  the 
Sea,  Dvorak;  The  Wicked  Sweetheart, 

The  Sparrow's  Party.  Poerster,  On  the 
Fjeld  Path,  Hymnu*  (Biblical  text)  — 
a'd^^le  chorus.  Janacek,  "70,000"  (dou-. 
ble  'chorus).  Novak,  Christmas  Cradle 
Song.  Kunc,  Ostrava  (an  epic  of  the 
coal  mines).  Polk  songs  and  dances; 
Kricka,  The  Morning  Star  (Stovak). 
Jindrich,  Song  of  the  Border  Sentinels 
(Czech).  Kricka,  The  Barracks  (Slo- 
vak). Palla,  Tit  for  Tat  (Czech  dance). 
Pokorny,  Cardas  (Slovak  dance). 

The  fame  of  this  chorus  preceded  its 
arr:val.  So  eulogistic  were  the  reviews 
It.  European  critics,  so  great  was  the 
apparent  Interest  in  Boston  tliat  one 
expected  to  see  Symphony  Hall  com- 
pletely filled;  but  the  audience  was 
only  of  respeetable  size.  It  gave  the 
conductor  and  singers  a  hearty  welcome 
when  they  came  on  the  platform  and  it 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  uncommon 
excellence  of  the  performance. 

The  Czechs  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  music  of  all  descriptions; 
music  of  the  city,  the  village  and  the 
home.  It  is  not  surprising  that  promi- 
nent composers  of  what  is  now  Czecho- 
slovakia have  written  music  for'  male 
elioruses  that  has  a  healthy  sentiment 
and  n  dramatic  force  not  easily  found 
in  thiiform  of  musical  literature  among 
other  races.  The  selections  yesterday 
lansed  from  "The  Wicked  Sweetheart," 
a  nagedy  In  miniature  conspicuous  for 
;  -idness  almost  naive,  to  the  "Hymn" 
double  chorus;  from  the  lightness 
folk-songs  and  dances  to  those  songs 
m  which  the  poor  and  oppressed  voiced 
their  desjjair  and  rage.  Even  Novak's 
"Christmas  Cradle  Song"  is  tinged  with 
•■^  idncss,  for  the  poet  Neruda  foresees 
I  111  I  there  must  be  further  crucifixions 
before  mankind  is  saved. 

The  agreeable  anticipation  aroused 
tiv  t  hp  reports  of  the  Prague  chorus's 
-nance  was  fully  answered.  Not 
reason  of  the  voices  themselves 
.  -    altos    that    did    not  squeak, 

iur,U  or  whine — deep  basses  with  an 
o:san  diapsoii  quality  of  tone — fresh 
voices  all  these  and  those  between.  The 
various  choirs  were  finely  balanced;  the 
attack  was  precise  and  the  releasing  of 
a  final  chord,  whether  fortissimo  or 
pianissimo,  was  an  example  for  Ameri- 
can conductors  to  follow — if  they  can. 
The  spontaneity,  the  zest,  the  apprecia- 
I  Jn  f>f  the  text — these,  too,  were  note- 

or  by.      The  loudest  passages  were 
-nUs  pal,  not  a  coarse,  blatant  shout; 
the  Softer  music,  even  when  it  was  ex 
rem  "  -       .  - 

acqu 
^ave 

fSigm 

muH 


?ly  soft,  was  distinct — so  that  one 
ainted  with  the   language  could 
heard  the  words  and  known  their 
ficance;  it  was  never  fuzzy  mur- 

ng. 


Miat 


,ose  who 
after  a  h;''' 


the  past 

".',115  of  a 


MYRA  HESS 

Myra  Hess,  noted  English  pianist, 
gave  her  first  recital  of  the  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Varia- 
tion in  Ffminor;  Beethover.  Sonata  in 
A  flat.  Op.  110;  Schubert,  Dances; 
Brahms,  Intermezzo,  A  flat,  Capricclo, 
B  minor.  Rhapsody,'  G  minor;  Schu- 
mann, Carnival. 

Miss  Hess's  audience  was  as  usual  a 
\  ery  large  one,  filling  the  floor  and  bal- 
eony  of  the  auditorium  and  overflowlM 
on  to  the  stage,  and.  as  usual,  a  rev- 
erently enthusiastic  one.  She  once  mora 
justified  her  popularity  yesterday,  play- 
ing with  the  impeccable  good  taste  and 
the  never  failing  poetic  quality  which 
her  admirers  have  learned  to  expect  of 
her. 

Her  Beethoven  had  unitv,  some  cu- 
mulative force  and  moments  of  gran- 
deur, though  it  was  a  more  yielding 
Beetlioven  than  the  legendary  Titan. 
More  Beethovenish  indeed  seemed  parts 
of  the  Haydn  variations  which  had 
preceded  the  sonata.  Charm  and  rhyth- 
mic grace  were  in  her  plavlng  of  the 
pleasing  set  of  Schubert  dances,  and 
the  Brahma  group  displayed  by  turns 
•a  delicate  poeti-y  of  tone  and  mood  a 
whimsical  lightness  and  rhapsodic 
power.  To  the  infinite  variety  of  Car- 
nival she  did  the  fullest  Justice.  In  re- 
sponse to  enthusiastic  applause  sh« 
played  some  encores.  e.B. 

"Carmen" 

The  cast: 

Cjrmrn.  a  cigarette  rirl.  .Elijab»tli  Hoeppel 

Mh.icla    peasant  g-irl   Lionita  Lariznnl 

M.f .;'!!'*   Mariiieriia  Villa 

,Mr,<r,les   Beriha  Garver 

Don  Jose,  a  brijadicr  Luis  de  Ibariyen 

E?-.>niillo.   toreador   Mario  Vallo 

Ziinira.  a  captain   Miruel  Santacana 

Morales,  a  briradier   Eiirenio  Pro=n»ro;U 

DaiKairo   Giuseppe  Villanl 

Renirndado   roiistanic  '^oivino 

An  Innkeeper  Giovanni  Trisoiinl 

■yesterday  afternoon  the  National 
opera  company  presented  Carmen, 
their  second  performance  of  that  opera. 

Nine  out  of  ten  singers  who  sing  the 
role  of  Carmen  make  her  an  insipid, 
idiotic  character  with  occasional  spurta 
of  fiery  temper  to  Lrcak  the  monotony. 
Their  interpretation  shows  lack  of  im- 
agination. Alt\iough  Miss  Hoeppel  was 
inclined  to  this,  she  was  not  entirely  -a 
commonplace  Carmen.  In  the  first  and 
second  acts  she  was  more  capricious 
than  insolent  and  her  acting  was  over- 
stressed.  However,  in  the  thiid  act. 
.she  was  more  in  the  part,  heartless, 
fiendishly  fickle,  obeying  only  those  im- 
pulses  which  gave  p'easure  to  herself 
and  in  this  act  and  the  last  act  her 
voice  came  out  in  all  its  glory.  She 
was  at  her  best. 

The  assisting  artists  sang  well.  Mr. 
Ibarguen  may  not  h  ive  given  all  that 
was  expected  as  Don  Jose,  but  Mr.  Valle 
as  Escamillo  was  di.-tinctly  a  pleasure 
his  voice,  though  perhaps  .1  little  tired, 
still  retained  its  fine  quality.  Tiie  spe^ 
clal  ballet  provided  by  the  Braggiottl- 
Denishawn  dancers  added  much  to  ti- ' 
Performance  and  Af.'- -  ,:Uiiin  Dui 
■'ere  da  user      '  -,81. 


Moussorgsky;  Devotion,  Scriabine;  Mel- 
odic, Rachmaninoff;  Apres  im  Reve, 
Soir,  Paure;  Miniature,  Cui;  Plaisir 
d'Amour,  Martini;  17th  Century  Air.  El 
Vito,  Joaquin  Nin;  Seguidilla,  DeFalla; 
Mexican  song.  Ponce. 

Singing  at  very  short  notice,  in  place 
of  Povla  Prljsh,  laid  low  by  the  grip, 
Mme.  Koshetz  believed  an  apology  in 
Older;  she  had  still,  as  she- expressed  it, 
the  train  in  her  throat."  Her  listen- 
ers, however,  can  scarcely  have  foimd 
the  apology  needful;  seldom  in  Boston 
has  Mme.  Koshetz  simg  with  voice  so 
freely  produced,  go  sonorous. 

Her  admirers,  she  being  a  Russian, 
would  surely  wish  her  to  sing  songs  of 
Russia.  They  might  wish,  though,  that 
she  had  chosen  Russian  songs  not  so 
persistently  oriental  and  languorous  in 
mood.  The  name  Scriabine  indeed,  m 
connection  with  a  song,  pjoini&cu  nuv- 
elty.  The  song,  however,  attributed  to 
him  sounded  amazingly  like  the  effort 
of  a  quite  different  person,  a  song  of 
popular  appeal  among  plain  Russiaa 
people.  It  failed  to  add  the  deslraWe 
feature  of  varitt>. 

In  the  manner  she  holds  with.  Mme. 
Koshetz  sang  wel).  Her  manner  is  that 
of  many  a  Russian.   She  is  all  for  pro- 


Mr.  O'Neill  in  "Marco  Millions"  prefers  to  spell  "Khan"  "Kaan."  He 
might  have  spelled  the  word  a  dozen  other  ways  from  "caan"  as  Maundey 
did  about  1400,  or  "Kaun"  as  Elphlnstone  did  in  1815.  "The  title  was  given 
to  the  successor.s  of  Chingiz  Khan,  who  were  supreme  rulers  over  the  Turk- 
ish, Tartar  and  Mongol  tribes  a.s  well  as  emperors  of  China  during  the  mid^ 
die  ages.  In  3ater  use  a  title  (now  of  slight  import)  commonly  given  to 
rulers,  officials,  or  men  of  rank  in  Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  etc."  The 
title  became  known  in  Europe  partly  through  Mongol  invasions;  through 
European  missions  to  the  Mongol  court,  and  by  Marco  Polo's  narrative. 

"Khan."  The  very  word  conjures  up  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
the  gorgeous  east. 

"In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  • 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree." 
How  tame  would  be  the  substitution  of  any  other  word  (or  %  potentate, 
even  if  it  would  have  fitted  in  Coleridge's  dream,  The  word  must  have  im- 
pressed James  Clarence  Mangan.  lor  he  made  a  curious  use  of  it  in  his 
"Vision  of  Connaught  in  the  13th  century." 
"Anon  stood  nigh 

By  my  side  a  man 
Of  princely  aspect  and  port  sublime. 
Him  queried  1, 

'O  my  Lord  and  Khan 
■What  clime  is  this,  and  what  golden  time?'  " 
"Rut  Mangan  did  not  go  to  the  east  for  his  rhyme  with  "man."  He  took 
"Ceann."  which,  he  said,  was  the  Gaelic  title  lor  a  chief. 


One  of  the  most  impres-tive  scenes  in  "Marco  Million.s"  is  the  Throne 
Room,  with  Kubla  seated;  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  standing  by 
.him,  and  fair  women  reclining  on  the  floor.  Friar  Odoricus  described  this 
throne  room  in  his  journal  "concerning  strange  things  which  he  sawe  among 
'the  Tartars  of  the  East." 

"When  the  great  emperor  Can  (sic)  sitteth  in  his  imperiall  throne  ol 
estate,  on  his  left  hand  sitteth  his  queene  or  empresse,  and  upon  another 
inferior  seats  there  sit  two  other  women,  which  are  to  accompany  the  em- 
peror, when  his  spouse  is  absent,  but  in  the  lowest  place  of  all,  there  sit  all 
the  ladies  of  his  kinred.  All  the  married  women  weare  upon  their  heads  a 
kind  of  ornament  in  shape  like  unto  a  mans  foote,  of  a  cubite  and  a  halfe 
in  length,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  said  foote  is  adorned  with  crane? 
feathers,  and  is  all  over  thicke  set  with  great  and  orient  pearles.  Upon  thr 
right  hand  of  the  great  Can  sitteth  his  first  begotten  sonne  and  heire  ap- 
parent unto  his  empire,  and  under  him  sit  all  the  nobles  of  the  blood  royall. 
There  be  also  foure  Secretaries,  which  put  all  things  in  writing  that  the 
Emperor  speaketh.  In  whose  presence  likewise  stand  his  Barons  and  divers 
others  0/  his  nobilitie,  with  great  traines  of  foloweis  after  them,  of  whom 
none  dare  speake  so  much  as  one  word,  unlesse  they  have  obtained  licence 
of  the  emperor  so  to  doe,  except  his  jesters  and  stage-players,  who  are  ap- 
pointed of  purpose  to  solace  their  lord." 


I  We  believe  that  Mr.  O'Neill's  play,  whatever  its  faults  may  be,  is  more 
interesting  than  it  appeared  last  Monday  night,  for  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Larimore  (Marco)  and  that  of  Miss  Gillmore  (the  Princess)  were  disap- 
pointing. Mr.  Larimore  s  iflrst  scenes  were  his  best.  As  .soon  as  he  entered 
the  throne  room  of  the  Great  Khan  he  overplayed  and  tumbled  at  last  into 
farce-comedy.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  O'Neill  so  conceived  the  part.  Miss  Gillmore 
has  portrayed  the  Princess  from  the  beginning.  Why  she  was  chosen  is  not 
now  clear,  for  however  excellent  she  may  have  been  in  other  plays,  she  i* 
not  suited  to  the  role;  the  references  in  the  spoken  lines  to  the  ph.vsical  ap- 
pearance of  the  Prir^ess  only  emphasize  the  fact.  Nor  is  her  present  man- 
ni^r  of  using  her  voice  ingratiating  whether  she  whine.s  to  her  grandfather 
«r  woos  or  rages  when  Marco  is  about  to  take  his  leave. 


■Why  is  Mr.  O'Neill  so  bitter?  \  We  do  not  bcUeve  that  his  moroseness  la 
ft  pose.  Does  he  hate  mankind?  He  may  now  be  at  Shanghai,  now  at  Hono- 
lulu; wherevpr  he  is,  he  wishes  to  be  let  alone,  like  the  hermit  elephant. 
lAs  a  dramatist  he  is  a  man  of  first  acts  and  later  brilliant  episodes,  in 
.  ['Marco  Millions"  dreary  stretches  of  rambling  conversation  are  too  frequent, 
pet  is  there  in  this  country  a  dramatist  of  grj^ter  native  force?  Mr.  Ervine. 
mriting  from  New  "Vork  to  the  Observer  of',L«ndon,  did  Mr.  O'Neill  only 
Justice  when  he  said:  "Whatever  his  defects  as  a  dramatist  may  be,  and 
jthey  are  many,"  he  is  "almost  the  only  playwright  in  this  country  who 
habitually  writes  about  matters  that  are  not  momentary  in  their  interest. 
He  attempt,-;  to  dramatize  the  spiritual  aspirations  and  troubles  of  mankind, 
»nd.is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  st.op-press  news  in  the  evening 
paper.  The  majority  of  his  colleagues  do  not  take  their  eyes  off  the  news- 
papers, and  some  of  them  seem  to  read  only  the  criminal  reports." 

Arthur  Honegger  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
this  week  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  will  make  his  first  appearance  before 
en  American  public.  It  is  natural  that  the  program  should  be  made  up  of 
his  own  compositions.  His  recent  "Rugby,"  a  symphonic  poem  portraying 
Impressions  of  a  football  game,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  . 
eountr.v,  and  we  have  no  resord  of  a  performance  in  this  country  of  the ' 
much  earlier  work  "Chant  de  Nigamon."  which  has  to  do  with  the  death 
•ong  of  a  North  American  Indian  whose  tribe  in.  put  to  the  torture  by  an- 
other tribe.  The  "Pastorale  d'Ete,"  the  piano  concerto  (Mme.  Honegger  will 
the  pianist)  "Horatius  Victor,"  and  the  Nocturne  from  "Judith"  have 
fceen  heard  here.  For  the  revellers  in  personal  gossip,  it  may  be  said  that 
Honegger,  born  at  Havre,  Prance,  of  Swiss  parents,  musically  educated  at 
Zurich  and  Paris,  is  in  his  37th  year;  his  favorite  amusements  are  football 
and  looking  at  locomotive  engines.  "When  the  world  war  broke  out  he  was 
mobilized  for  a  year  in  Switzerland.  As  a  child,  without  knowledge  of  har-"- 
Inony.  he  wrote  over  20  "sonatas,"  as  he  called  the  pieces,  and  two  operas— 
but  they  were  all  on  the  G  clef— the  only  one  he  knew.  The  instrument  he 
■fterward  studied  was  the  violin. 


Herbert  Heyner,  an  English  baritone,  who  has  alreadv  sung  this  -season 
In  New  York,  will  give  his  first  recital  in  Boston  next  Wednesday  afternoon  1 
»t  the  Hotel  Statler.  Born  in  London  on  June  26,  1882,  he  studied  singing! 
•with  Frederic  King,  who  was  also  a  baritone,  and  w!».s  coached  in  operatic 
roles  by  Victor  Maurel.  His  first  Important  engagement  in  public  was  at  a| 
promenade  concert  in  London  21  :/ears  ago.  He  is  favorablv  known  in  En^-I 
land  by  his  having  taken  part  in  the  leading  music  festivals  and  as  a  Lieder ! 
linger.  He  has  also  sung  in  opera.  He  served  in  the  world  war— captain  'r  \ 
he  Durha|a  light  infantry  -from  the  beginning  till  in  1916  he  was  sever- 


4i) 


a  feeble  subject  to  an  Amazonian  wife;  the 
sweet  heroine,  the  apparent  incarnation  of 
purity,  may  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of 


wounded.  f  »   i  , 

One  group  of  songs— those  by  English  lutinists  (1590-1610>  should  be  otp*"^^ 
»p*cial  interest,   The  names  of  Robert  Jones,  John  Bartlet,  Thomas  Attey-      There  is  an  old  song,  once  popular  in  variety 
Bthers  say  his  Christian  name  was  John— and  Tobias  Hume  are  unknovra  where  it  was  sung,  by  a  melancholy 

jinan  with  a  tear-drenched  voice:  "It's  very 


to  our  singers. 


diffprpnt  i\]st  behind  the  scenes.' 


Miss  Ehrhart,  who  will  sing  In  Jordan  hAll  tomorrow  night,  has  aij  un- 
usual program.  One  does  not  often,  If  ever,  find  the  composers  Dukelsky, 
Oboulov,  Gnessin,  Krenek,  represented  in  one  recital.  Prokof\eff's  "Ugly 
Duckling"  (Hans  Christian  Andersen)  "is  not  a  song,"  the  annotalor  of  the 
program,  probably  Mr.  Slonimsky,  informs  us,— "its  performance  requires 
13  minutes, — but  rather  a  musical  poem  for  voice  and  piano,  a  tale  in  tones." 
Gnessin  is  a  Russian  Jew  who  never  went  abroad.  Oboulov  connects  'nis 
music  with  religious  problems,  Introducing  "into  the  realm  of  musical  ex- 
pression hitherto  unacceptable  sounds,  as  hissing,  roaring,  whistling,  sigh- 
mg,  hushing,  etc."  He  trained  himself  until  he  "attained  a  diapason  of  seven 
octaves,  which  permits  him  to  perform  his  works  all  by  himself."  In  his 
iompositions,  he  designates  sharp  and  flats  by  using  the  syllables  from 
Cruido  d'Arezzo's  hymn.  Truly  a  remarkable  person.  He  should  visit  Boston. 


Chaliapin,  Dorothy  Speare,  Mme.  Molter,  George  Smith,  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet — they  arc  all  armounced  for  this  week,  and  Mr.  Schelling  will  give 
she  first  of  his  Children's  concerts  next  Saturday  morning  in  Jordan  hall. 

P.  H. 


sterday  .s  program.' — uitlShT^peTStii: 
.rias  do   not  suit  Mr.  Werrenrath's 
nasal  production,  but  yesterday,  in  the 
Credo"  from  Verdi's  "Otello,"  he  did 
j  seme  of  his  best  singing.  In  the  middle 
range,  when  he  uses  the  full  power  of 
"  his  voice,  even  forcing  a  little,  he  gets 
I  out  some  of  that  fine  quality  he  too 
often  keeps  captive  somewhere  in  the 
throat  and  nose.  • 

An  aria  from  Mozart's  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  was  not  very  well  done,  though 
it  revealed  that  Werrenrath  has  a  fine 
feeling  for  characterization.  This  qual-' 
Ity  is  indeed,  one  of  his  best.  In  the 
"Credo,"  too,  it  Was  a  strong,  Inde- 
pendent, and  ruthless  lago,  who  ended 
his  song  with  villainous  laughter. 

The  four  Wagner  songs,  "Stehe  Still," 
'Im  Treibhaus,"  "Schmerzen,"  and 
"Traume,"  were  sung  with  reverence 
more  for  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  than 
for  the  musical  phrases. 

The  "Old  Time  Concert  Favorites" 
included  "The  Sands  o'  Dee,"  "Gypsy 
_John,"  "Punchinello"  (the  usual  clown 


PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Mr.  Wendt  began  yesterday's  concert  f}^^^  Lost  Chord." 


jwith    an    admirable    performance    of  rpj^g 


last 


ON  AND  OFF  THE  STAGE  rr 

No  doubt  the. long-continued  success  of  "The 
Royal  Family"  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  re- 
port that  the  play  portrays  the  Barrymores  in 

private  life.  This  report,  whether  it  was  first  ^^^^.^  ^  ^^jor  symphony,  Koechel  Man  a  Horse  He  CaR  Ride," 
circulated  by  an  ingenious  press  agent  or  by ,    ^  Not  one  of  those  many  musi-  leigh  Fair,"  "Star-Eyes  '  and 

some  newspaperman  at  a  loss  for  an  article,  is      ■  hpiateriiv  are  com-  Wuzzy." 

,,oi,,oWv  oh.:,>rH-  thP  fart  remains  that  audi-  "^'^"^        ^       '  ^'  The  audience  was  very  enthusiastic, 

palpably  absurd,  the  fact  remains  that  audi  j  ^^^^  ^^^^        ^l^^y^  ^^^^  demanded  many  encores.     -  " 

ences  are  curious  concerning  actors  and  ac-.     -  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^ 

tresses  when  they  are  not  plying  their  trade  I  J 

A  dramatist  might  have  had  m  mmd  other  1^^^  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^ 

tice  to  the  introduction's  majesty,  to 
the  rousing  vigor  of  the  opening  allegro. 

For  elegance,  however,  so  character- 
istic of  Haydn  in  frequent  mood,  Mr 
^  Wendt  found  place  in  the  lonelj 
andante,  which  movement  he  took— 
God  bless  his  musicianship  and  hUs  '  V«P;i„, 


four  songs  were  "Give  a 

^  Chum- 

"Fuzzy 


E.  B. 


fat,':  '■oi-rJ- 
dors.  thrnusa  eif-.a'.c;  g:,i.-Anrk  in 
Betty's  own  quarters:  melodramatic 
rescue  by  Donald,  police  and  hand- 
cuffs for  Innocent  and  guilty  until  the 
influential  hotel  manager  intPn-enes. 
Donald  and  Betty  in  a  box,  watching  his 
play;  tymultuous  applause  for  "the 
woman."  But  Betty  is  cured,  she  Is 
satisfied  to  be  simply  Donald's  wife. 
She  is  through  with  sic,  synthetic  or 
otherwi.'^. 

If  the  picture  had  closed  in  around 
the  hotel  scene  in  which  the  exasper- 
ated Mandy  seizes  her  old  horse-pistol 
and  threatens  to  clean  house,  it  might 
the  better  have  held  its  comic  appeal, 
might  have  dodged  that  banal  ending. 
Aside  from  that,  score  another  personal 
triumph  for  the  versatile  Colleen. 

"Side  Show."  the  second  feature  pie 
ture,  is  an  interesting  narrative  cf  cir 
I  cus  life,  with  Marie  Prevost  and  Ralph 
Graves  in  leading  parts.        W.  E, 

/Ai  ^^/// 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Billie" 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance  in   Boston   of   '  BilUe,"    a  new 
musical  comedy  m  two  acts  and  seven 
'I  scenes,  book,  lyrics  and  music  by  George 
M    Cohan.     Played  by  Mr.  Cohan's 


Charles  I.  Gcbert, 


s 

musical 


Maid   

Rankin 
B<ih  Wallacr 
.Im>  ksoM  Joi>e~ 
Wtunip  Sheldii 


royal  families  of  the  stage,  the  Kembles,  Keans, 
Terrj's,  Wrights,  Farrens,  Davenports.  Mrs. 
Siddons,  for  example,  might  again  stab  potatoes 
at  the  table  or  terrify  the  Bath  draper  by  her 
tragic  question,  "Wil^  it  wash?"  For  although 
low  comedians  are  generally  sad  and  serious 
men  when  off  the  stage,  the  strutters  in  heroic 
parts  often  strut  in  parlor  or  on  the  street. 

That  there  should  be  families  of  actors  is 
not  surprising,  nor  that  acting  runs  in  the 
olood.  There  is  William  Farren,  for  example, 
low  75,  still  vigorous,  the  son  of  the  ihird  Will- 
am  Farren  known  to  the  stage.  Family  tradi- 
tions are  compelling.  Why  should  not  a  Kem- 
ole,  a  Terry  or  a  Davenport  have  thought  at 
once  of  the  theatre  in  the  hope  of  continuing 
the  illustrious  line?  Or  look  at  the  sawdust  ring: 
As  the  grandmother  rode,  so  will  the  grand- 
daughter. The  son  would  gladly  surpass  the 
father's  daring  on  the  trapeze.  Could  the  "In- 
fant Phenomenon"  have  been  willing  to  let  the 
fame  of  Crummies  perish?  And,  by  the  way, 
it  is  affirmed,  also  denied,  that  Dickens  drew 
his  portraits  of  these  strolling  players  from 
temporary  association  with  them  as  a  member 
of  the  company. 

No  one  believes  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  John  i 
Barrymore  or  his  brother  Lionel  acts  when  he 
is  at  home  or  abroad  as  Tony  Cavendish,  tur-  : 
bulent,  reckless,  roaring  out  oaths ;  yet  for  the 
moment  the  audience  likes  to  think  it  is  see- 
ing a  slice  of  interesting  family  life.  In  that 
delightful  opera-boufle  "La  Princesse  de  Tre-  ! 
bizonde"  a  wandering  troupe  gains  in  a  lottery  j 
a  chateau  sumptuously  furnished.  The  members 
cannot  shed  their  professional  habits.  At  table 
ind  to  the  amazement  of  staid  guests  from  the 
neighborhood    there    is    spinning    of  dinner 
plates,  there  are  surprising  tricks  of  speech  and 
legerdemain.    Today  a  sword-.swallower  might, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  eat  with  his  knife, 
out  the  glass-chewer  f^robably  prefers  corned 
oeef  and  cabbage  or  a  beefsteak  smothered  in 
onions.  U  in  "The  Royal  Family^  the  grand- 
mother^ like  Mrs.  Siddons,  -who,  In  her  liter! 
years  spoke  to  her  friends  as  if  she  were  still  j 
Lady  Macbeth,  could  not  forget  the  verbal  em- 
phasis and  pomp  of  the  old  histrionic  school, 
her  charming  daughter  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  society  women,  restless,! 
talented,  longing  for  a  public  career. 

When  Madame  Calve  fust  appeared  here 
as  Carmen  in  Mechanics  building,  a  woman 
wa.s  heard  to  say  in  one  of  t  le  wooden  pens 
that  were  appropriately  called  boxes:  "No, 
thank  you,  I  don't  care  to  meet  such  a  vicious 
person. "  "When  Lucile  Emelie  Tostee  as  Of- 
fenbach's Grande  Duchesse  shocked,  agreeably 
shocked,  the  audiences  that  filled  Jim  Fisk's 
opera  house,  as  that  theatre  was  known  later, 
women  were  sure  that  Tostee  must  be  an 
abandoned  creature  queening  it,  dissolute,  at 
Parisian  orgies;  but  she  was  a  home-body;  on 
shipboard,  silent,  reserved,  knitting  for  her 
daughter's  comfort,  whose  death  she  did  not 
long  survive.  The  dashing  hero  who  breathes 
fire  and  slaughter,  i-escuing  the  princess  from 
the  desperate  villain,  is  often  timid  at  home. 


JOE  COOK,  RECOVERED,  { 
RESUMES  ROLE  TONIGHT 

Joe  Cook,  comedian  star  of  the  musi-  1] 
cal  comedy,  "Rain  or  Shine,"  now  on  ; 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  will  resume  his  ; 
in  the'^'^l'oriely  stage  role  tonight  after  an  illness  from  ' 
which  he  had  been  recovering  at  a  local ; 
hospital.  Reports  that  he  had  bsen  ; 
J  „        »t  »  ^otti'nnohTZ  suffering  from  brain  fever  were  denied  : 

sound  common  fn/^-at  a  reasonable         ^.^^^  representatives  of  the  : 

pace:   'andante,'  from  h,n^  did  not  declared  that  his  sickness 

stand  still.     And        ^he  mtauet,  its  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

cciurtly  name  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Wendt  let  Haydn  foot  It  as  bouncingly 
as  any  Austrian  peasant  of  an  evening 


at  a  tavern  dance. 

This  playing  of  Haydn  was  all  de- 
lightful. Keen  feeling  for  rhythm 
quickened  it,  that  sensitiveness,  too,  to  | 
the  line  of  a  melody  that,  while  pre-  j 
serving  the  melody's  beauty,  also  makes 
the  most  of  its  emotional  significance. 
Genuine  euphony  Mr.  Wendt  also  at- 
tained. If  only  he  could  have  modified 
the  out-giving  of  an  over-zealous  trum- 
pet, for  the  good  of  loud  tutti  passages, 
the  tone  he  produced  in  the  symphony 
would  have  been  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful throughout. 

With  Li.szt's  unfamiliar  "Orpheus" 
Mr.  Wendt  found  less  succe.ss.  To  secure 
success,  indeed,  with  music  of  the  sort, 
a  deal  of  effort  is  requisite.  Now  that  I 
the  splendor  of  Liszt's  orchestration  noi 
longer  dazzles  of  itself,  the  poetry  that 
lurked  in  the  man's  nature  must  be 
.sought  beneath  his  sentimentality  and 
then  be  stre.ssed  in  performance;  his 
touches  of  grandeur  must  be  empha- 
sized, his  fondness  for  the  grandiose 
glos.sed  over.  All  this  can  be  done;  it 
is  worth  the  doing.  To  the  doing, 
though,  virtuosity  is  necessary,  and  a 
sympathetic  temperament,  and  very 
much  time.  The  temperament,  quite 
likely  Mr.  Wendt  possesses.  But  he  has 
not  at  his  disposal  a  virtuo.so  orches 
tra  or  limitless  time  for  rehearsals. 

A  brilliant  performance  he  gave  of 
German'.s  Welsh  rhapsody,  music 
abounding  in  rhythm,  melody  and 
agreeable  sound  by  which  the  orchestra 
did  .stirringly  and  sonorously.  To  clo.se 
the  concert,  Mr.  Wendt  played  Glazu- 
nov's  "Scenes  de  Ballet." 

This  Is  next  week's  program:  Mozart, 
"Les  Petits  Riens";  Sibellu.s,  "The  Sw*n 
of  Tuolena";  Wagner,  two  songs  from 
"Die  Meistersinger"  (Joseph  Lautner) ; 
Brahms,  symphony  in  D,  No.  2. 

R.  R.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
\  "Synthetic  Sin" 

I    A  pireen  comedy -drama,  adapted  by  Tom 
Ij.  Gerat'lity.   from  a  play  by  Frederic  and 
Fanny    Hatton:    directed    by    WiUiam  'A. 
Seiter.    and  presented  as  a   First  National 
Picture  with  the  lolowine  cast; 

Betty   Colleen  Moore 

Donald    Antonio  Moreno 

Mrs.  Fairfax   EdytlTC  Chapman 

Mareery   Katharyn  McGuire 

Mandy  ,  Gertrude  Howard 

Sheila   Gerlrnde  Astor 

•Brandy  "   Moiitairu  Love 

Sam   Raymond  Turner 

Comedy  of  the  most  delicious  sort 
marks  the  first  long  stretch  of  "Syn- 
thetic Sin."   As  Betty  Fairfax,  younger 
of  an  aristocratic  'Virginia 


REINALD  WERRENRATH 

A  rather  smaller  audience  than  usu- 
ally attends  his  concerts,  listened  to  a 
song  recital  by  Reinald  Werrenrath  in 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  No 
doubt  the  bad  weather  kept  many  from 
ccming  to  hear  the  popular  baritone. 

Popular  he  surely  is.  Tremendous 
applause  greets  his  every  effort.  This 
popularity  is  probably  due  largely  to 
his  willingness  to  sing  .songs  the  audi- 
ence knows  and  likes,  because  as  a 
singer  Werrenrath  is  not  without  many 
painful  faults  of  production.  The  in- 
clusion of  a  group  of  "Old  Time  Con- 
cert Favorites."  as  well  as  of  other 
son^;s  of  oft-tried  appeal,  made  it  cer- 
tain that  the  audience  would  be  well- 
entertained.  But  Werrenrath  nearly 
alwavs  presents  some  songs  of  deep 
beauty,  too— last  year  Brahm's  "Pour 
Serious  Songs."  and  this  year  four  of 
"le  "Five  Poems"  by  Richard  Wagner. 
->rat.ic  arias  also  found  a  place  on 


daughter  of  an 

family,  Colleen  Moore  sets  a  humorous 
pace  at  the  outset  of  the  film  and 
maintains  it  successfully  to  a  certain 
I  point.  Then  the  director,  failing  to  see 
the  danger  signal  ahead,  shuts  off  the 
comedy,  turns  on  the  melodrama  and 
nearly  ruins  the  picture  for  the  average 
audience.  The  curtain  rises  on  the 
triumphant  return  to  his  native  town 
of  Mr.  Moreno  as  a  successful  play- 
wright, about  to  present  his  new  play 
in  the  local  theatre.  Mrs.  Fairfax  hopes 
to  marry  Margery,  her  older  daughter, 
to  him.  but  he  fancies  Betty,  especially 
after  she  makes  him  laugh  at  her 
precocity  as  an  Imitatrix.  Betty  sees 
herself  as  a  future  great  actress.  To 
prove  it  she  travesties  a  m.ad  Ophelia. 
Paderewski  at  the  piano,  a  roUicking 
Topsy,  grossly  caricaturing  her  digni- 
fied sister's  Grecian  dance.  She  is  ebul- 
lient of  spirit,  quick  in  repartee.  Wh-.. 
she  closes  one  eye  and  cocks  the  other, 
between  those  square-cornered  Dutch 
bobs.  It  is  a  sign  of  mischief  brewing. 

After  she  has  coaxed  Don  into  per- 
mitting her  to  play  "the  woman"  in  his 
play,  and  after  she  has  flopped  miserably 
becausa  she  was  too  innocent  for  the 
role,  she  drags  her  faithful  colored  serv- 
itor, Mandy.  off  to  the  iraln.  "From  now 
on,  Mandy,"  she  declares,  "we  are  the 
toys  of  passion.  We  are  going  to  Ne«' 
York  to  sin."  She  takes  an  apartment 
In  a  tough  hotel  in  a  tough  section  of 
the  big  city.  She  tries  to  be  sophisti- 
cated, winks  at  a  man  on  the  street.  He 
takes  her  arm  and  tries  to  lead  her  inio 
a  house,  but  she  runs  away.  It  was 
mission  for  wayward  girls.  She  lnvit€.=; 
a  crowd  of  gunmen  and  their  girls  into 
her  flat,  which  boasts  the  only  piano 
in  the  house,  and  bids  them  continuf 
their  carousal  while  she  and  Mandy  pre- 
p>are  cracked  ice  for  their  drinks.  "I'm 
a  slave  of  desire,  a  puppet  of  passion,' 
she  proclaims:  but  the  gangsters  se« 
through  her  for  what  she  is,  a  per^ 
little  country  girl  trying  to  be  a  sport  i 
Their  attitude  is  more  protective  thai| 
menacing.  I 
I  To  this  point  the  picture  has  kept  in 
I  character.  Miss  Moore  has  been  Ir 
;  resistiblv  comic,  the  lines  have  be- 
i  bright  "and  the  situations  unstrair 
The  audience,  hungry  for  good  cor- 
i  is  devouring  it  all.  Then,  the  gun 
the  gangsters  feud,  the  prolonged 


M.  Cohan 
comedians, 
director. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

.  . .  June  O'Dea 

  Joe  Ross 

Robineon  Newbold 
Josep*!  \Va--^tafr 

 .  Helen  Held 

Mrs.  Ambros?  Gerard..  Ina  H'^y^va^d 

Pe^r  Penibroke  ■  •  •  •  ■      y;."  • 

Wilbur  CheHtinirton     T 

Sir  AUred  Kuntinsrton 

Harry  Thompgon   

Hissme   ••  , 

Judre  Spotswood   

■  ! 

Phoebe   (  h  .•  ,  -  *  ibi.i 

^>>»''};« •••.■■■■■.Vtarry  L:  Wood 
Ifol-e.  Sheldon. •.-..Albert  Froon 

Perhaps  some  in  the  audience  last 
night  remembered  that  Mr.  Cohan  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  brought  out  in 
1913-  a  play  entitled  "Broadway  Jones." 
and  took  the  part  of  the  hero.  Jerry 
J.  Cohan,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Cohan.  Ada 
Oilman  and  Marv  Murphy  were  in  the 
company.  '  BiUie"  is  a  musical  version 
of  this  "play. 

"Billie  "  IS  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment, with  leading  comedians  that  are 
not  buffoons,  but  amusing  in  such  a 
manner  that  after  the  final  curum  no 
spectator  wonders  why  he  laughed 
Mr  Newborn  bas  pleasing  gags  an.1 
whPC'es-  he  does  not  clown  it  for  a 

■  minute:  he  makes  valuable  additions 
to  the  dictionarv  of  slang.    The  Messrs. 

■  Stanton  are  droll.  Who  will  soon  for- 
get the  long  conversation  over  the 
telephone— long  but  ene-slded,  with  the 
unexpected  ending? 

The  other  men  who  Uke  part,  »« 
and  talk  as  if  they  were  rea5»onable 
beings  One  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  them  in  an  office  or  at  a  party. 
sUg  or  mixed.  And  they  smg  much 
better  than  many  of  their  colleagues  m 
musical  comedies  of  the  present  day. 
The  lover  often  causes  the  audience  to 
wonder  what  the  heroine  saw 
but  Mr.  Wagslaff  is  an  engaging  >oung 
man  and  when  he  woos  in  song  ^e|. 
doe.s  not  shriek,  bellow,  or  sob. 

Miss  Walker  has  the  '  Personalitv 
which  she  sang.  She  has  winning  ws. 
she  does  not  simper;  she  is  no  sell 
conscious.  Graceful  in  movement,  pose 
and  in  the  dance,  she  plays  to  thos^ 
on  the  stage,  not  to  the  aud^^"';!-  ^^^t.'J 
she  Mngs  it  is  without  effort.  Her 
vmce  s  p  easing  and  true,  never  forced 
^ndUe^sings  tfi  character^  One  cannot 
imagine  Billie  smging  In  any  other  ^y. 
There  is  excellent  solo,  duo  and  en- 
Jembtr  dancing.  The  g";lf/^^  >2^S& 
attractive.  They  have  ^ocn  adiniraW 
drilled  in  their  evoluUons.  Their  ccs 
tumeJ  are  exquisite  m  design  ?nd  wlw 
and  they  harmonize  with  the  hanflsome 


of 


'"^he'milsT  has  some  haunting  tun«^ 
BiUie^s  entrance  song  as  it 
Miss  Walker,  revealed  the  gentler  sine 
of  her  character,  before  she  r«olved  to 
make  a' man  of  Jones  U.wart  th^ 
conspiring  Widow  Gerard  and  the 
chewing  gum  millionaires.  J' were 
you "  w'as  conspicuous  melodlcally  ana 
for  the  charmingly  scored  acrompam- 
ment,  the  chorus,  male  ar  ~  m 
the  orchestral  performar.. 
stabbed  the  ears,  not  raspi  . 
;  The  story?  .It's  a  simple  one. 
.  spendthrUl  Jones  was  roused  to  en 
'by  Billie.  as  capable  m  busme??  - 
was  alluring  to  every  man. 
old.  No  wonder  she  sane  '  B\ 
Town's  My  Sweet; 
that  Mr.  Wagstaff 
that  he  was  a  "Oi 
hesitates  to  charac 
•■clean"  .show,  for 
peled  as  such  are  d:.  ...  . 
i3  clean,  but  not  boreiomr 


Wo4(  TO  WRITE  A  PLAY' 

-.  ■  

Mr.  Ervine  tells  How  Not  to  Write— A  Book 
Of  Advice  and  Warning 


I       Expressionism  has  falleoTo  appeal  to  any  but  incompetent  or  neurotic 
I  minds  ".  .  .  the  Expressionist  is  a  reactionary  pretentiously  using  the  ' 
obsolete  form'  of  the  Morality  authors." 

Mr.  Ivor  Brown  remarked  in  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  Ervine's  book  that 
one  member  of  every  literate  or  semi-literate  family  in  England  writes  a  play- 
in  a  spasm  of  his  or  her  growing  pains.  These  aspirants  are  to  be  found 
round  about  us.  They  should  read  Mr.  Ervine's  book  and  ask  themselves 
seriously  if  they  have  any  instinct  for  play  writing.  Those  who,  fortu- 
nately .for  the  public,  have  no  illusions  will  find  "How  to  Write  a  Play" 
instructive  and  most  entertaining.  p,  h. 


Mr.  St.  Jrihii  Ervine,  the.  brilliant  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
World  for  the  season — we  hope  for  seasons  to  come— has  lyritten  a  book 
ol  126  pages  entitled,  "How  to  Write  a  Play."  It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Mr.  Ervine,  the  author  ol  a  dozen  plays,  some  of  them  capital  ones, 
besides  novels,  essays,  etc.,  should  be  abundantly  qualified  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject. He  shows  that  by  saying  at  once,  "Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  tell 
the  reader  how  to  write  a  play  in  terms  so  exact  that  after  a  course  of, 
say,  twelve  lessons  for  twelve  guineas,  he  or  she  may  sit  down  with  some 
confidence  to  produce  masterpieces.  There  is  a  fallacious,  but  widely  held 
belief  that  most  things  can  be  accomplished  after  instructions."  He  ends 
the  book  by  saying,  "No  one  can  tell  a  man  how  to  become  a  dramatist; 
but  if  he  has  the  instinct  for  drama  in  him,  no  one  can  prevent  him  from 
becoming  a  dramatist,  though  hundreds  howl  that  he  is  no  dramatist,  that 
he  breaks  the  law,  that  he  does  not  know  the  first  thing  about  drama,  that 
he  is  incoherent,  long-winded,  undramatic,  unintelligent,  too  intelligent,  and 
all  that  is  wrong.  He  may  have  all  the  advantages  that  fortune  can 
bestow  upon  him  and  remain  totally  unable  to  write  a  play.  He  may  have 
all  the  handicaps  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a  human  being  and  write  plays 
full  of  genius.  There  is  no  knowing.  He  must  find  his  own  feet;  they  can- 
not be  found  for  him." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Ervjae  hangs  out  a  lantern  to  guide  these  feet,  lest 
they  stumble. 

 \  


Remarking 'that  books  of  instruction  in  the  making  of  plays  have  been 
written  by  learned  persons,  who  never  wrote  plays  or  wrote  plays  that  were 
dismal  failures,  Mr.  Ervine  calls  Prof.  Baker's  "Dramatic  Technique"  and 
Archer's  "Playmaking"  admirable  books  on  stagecraft;  but  he  has  never  met 
a  dramatist  who  did  not  deride  them.  It  is  true  that  all  authors  end  by 
iiivcnting  their  own  technic.  First  of  all  the  aspirant  must  have  the  "elu- 
si\e  instinct"  for  the  theatre.  He  must  search  his  heart,  not  his  mind. 
Tnis  instinct  can  not  be  acquired;  it  is  not  easily  defined.  It  has  been 
possessed  by  men  "whose  dialogue  was  stilted  and  clumsily  artificial."  Inci- 
oenti  of  the  story  must  be  presented  swiftly  and  tersely.  The  "literary" 
dr.^ma  is  generally  full  of  stiff,  pedantic,  unnatural  dialogue.  Mr.  Ervine 
finds  the  Irish  dialogue  of  Synge  and  Lady  Gregory,  for  instance,  agreeable 
but  totally  undramatic.  "The  action  is  clogged  with  words."  Chekhov  uses 
his  dialogue  "supremely  well."  A  play  is  not  written  like  a  novel— it  is  not 
surprising  that  Conrafl,  Henry  James,  George  Moore  failed  when  writing 
fo.  the  stage.  Mr.  Ervine  tells  why  they  failed. 


The  story  must  be  told,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  play  (if  a  novel  ii 
adapted,  the  dramatist  should  assume  that  those  in  the  audience  have  not 
read  it).  The  law  of  length  is  not  rigid.  Redundancy  or  repetition  in  charac- 
ter situation,  or  speech  should  be  avoided.  The  dramatist  must  be  eco- 
nomical; "he  ought  to  put  into  his  play  only  those  things  which,  if  they 
W3ie  omitted,  would  leave  wounds."  Mr.  Ervine  once  read  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts  by  a  ^oung  author.  Apart  from  the  time  occupied"  in  changing  the 
scenery,  it  could  have  been  acted  in  20  minutes.  Here  is  the  whole  of  the 
second  act: 

"The  scene  is  a  girl's  room  in  a  cottage.  The  room  is  in  darkness.  The 
heroine  is  in  bed.  She  opens  her  eyes,  she  shuts  her  eyes;  she  clenche* 
her  hands  and  unclenches  them;  she  tosses  and  turns,  and  then  exclaims 
aloud: 

"'O  God!  Help  me  to  be  brave!'  ' 
"Curtain." 


Speeches  spoken  offstage  are  seldom  successful.  Can  lapses  of  time 
be  made  plausible?  Yes,  in  fantastic  plays,  not  in  more  or  less  realistlo 
ones.  The  lowering  of  the  curtain  for  a  few  moments  is  a  lazy  method. 
Padding  may  be  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  play— witness  Barries 
"The  Will." 

These  notes  give  no  idea  of  Mr.  Ervine's  skilful  elaboration  of  them, 
with  Illustrative  quotations  and  analyses  of  known  plays.  These  least  im- 
portant details  are  the  only  parts  of  a  play  about  which  it  is  possible  to 
give  definite  instruction.  "The  rest  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  for  the  dra- 
matist himself  to  discover.  No  one  can  tell  him  how  to  think  of  his 
theme,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  play;  nor  can  any  one  tell  him 
how  to  treat  it,  for  the  treatment  of  the  theme  is  the  author's  personal 
contribution  to  it.'f  Give  the  same  theme  to  Shaw,  Barrie, '  Pinero  Jones 
Galsworthy,  Maugham;  there  would  be  in  each  case  a  separate  treatment. 
The  dialogue  must  seem  like  everyday  talk,  yet  have  some  Uterary  quality. 
A  dramatist  will  ruin  his  play  if  he  jots  down  faithfully  what  he  hears 
poken  in  street  or  parlor.  There  are  examples  given  of  mistaken  un- 
aramatic,  "realistic"  dialogue.  Mr.  Ervine  treate  this  topic  at  length  and 
crives  instances  of  mistakes  and  achievements  in  shaping  the  speech  of 
characters.  Must  a  theme  be  plausible?  The  author  must  not  contradict 
himself.  Mr.  Erskine  at  once  thinks  ot  contradictory  situations  in  "Ham- 
Irt;  these  contradictions  andi  improbabilities  do  not  wreck  that  tragedy 
Phake.speare  is  "the  most  brilliant  and  amazing  proof  of  the  fa^'t  that  a 
man  who  has  a  flair  for  the  theatre  can  violate  with  impuirty  every  prin- 
ciple  of  his  profession."  i      .7        j  ^  « 

A  dramatist,  speaking  of  action,  does  not  mean  physical  movement-  "he 
means  development  and  growth."  There  are  those  who  think  action  means 
doing  things,  as  when  a  character  sits  on  his  hat.  Shaw's  'Getting  Mar- 
ned  IS  full  of  mental  activity.  The  action  is  not  in  whit  a  character 
does.  It  Is  in  what  he  says.  ^xiaiai-icr 

"The  aiithor  should  not  refuse  to  'cut'  a  'line'  merdy  because  the 

.spcakable.  Actors  are  seldom  artkulat,' men,  but  bieir  insticcts  are  sound." 
.  K  '"^^^^""=^1  devices  that  ruin  a  play;  the  end  of  a  character 
•  Tra-irofN  '"'■''^'''  Galsworthy's  "The  Fugitive?'  in  MaseflelS 


REPERTOKY  THEATKE 
I  "Mary  Rose" 

I     A  romantic  play  in  three  acts  by  Sir  James 

I  Barne.    The  cast  is  as  follows; 

Mrs.  Otery  Olea  Btrkbpck 

Harry    . .  Milton  Owen 

Mr.  Morland  Thomas  Shear*r 

Mrs.   Mnrlaiid.,  Katharine  Warren 

Rev.  Gforre  Amy  Robert  Noble; 

Ma?y  Rose  Kfiith  Barrett 

Simon  Milton  Owen 

Cameron  ;  .\rthnr  Sircom 

Behold  1  the  material  at  hand.  One 
large  house,  ftow  abandoned,  quite  1 
cracked  about  the  plaster,  and  totally  1 
lackjng  in  furnishings,  which  30  years 
ago  was  a  house  of  respectable  appear- 
ance and  family.  One  small  Scottish 
island,  measuring  some  hundred  yards ; 
across,  quite  complete  as  to  its  physical 
aspects,  lacking  any  animal  life,  and 
named,  in  Gaelic,  the  island-that-liked- 
to-be-visited.  To  this  add  an  evil  High- 
land superstition,  sufficient  characters,  a 
number  of  passing  years,  a  few  offstage 
voices,  a  swinging  door  or  two,  and,  lo, 
you  have  the  background  of  a  good 
ghost  story,  or  a  tale  of  mystery,  as 
mysterious  to  the  listeners,  as  to  the 
participants.  And  yet,  we  may  be  mis- 
taken, possibly  Barrie  meant  it  to  be  a 
ghost  story.  But  then,  we  hardly  think 
'so,  although  we  rather  wish,  everything 
'  would  be  explained  in  the  end  in  a 
■;  proper  manner.  While  the  mystic  isle 
i.";  the  "raison  d'Ptre"of  "Mary  Rose," 

■  its  greatest  charm  lies  in  the  rough  pen- 
;cil  sketches  of  English  country  folk, 
!  their  little  idiosyncrasies,  their  unaf- 
fected mannerisms,  and  their  spon- 
taneity. There  is  tlje  worthy  Mr.  Mor- 
land and  his  parson  who  squabble,  9nd 
make-up.  and  squabble  again  over  their 
mutual  hobby  of  collecting  engravings 
and  the  like.  A  rather  demure,  yet 
commanding  Mrs.  Morland.  sits  before 

the  fireplace,  knittirg  and  keeping  peace 
by  an  occasional  "ahem,"  yet,  unable 
to  comprehend  that  "new"  telephone  In- 
vention. The  character  of  Mary  Rose 
has  little  to  it  save  the  charm  of  youth 
and  the  tinge  of  mystery,  with  whiofe 
'  Barrie  has  endcwsc  V.er,  but  her  lover 
i  Simon  is  a  stolid,  -purpje-faced  Britisher, 
a  navy  lad.  trusty,  loveable  and  honest. 

■  Probably  most  entertaining  is  the  high- 
land student — oarsman.  Cameron,  with 
his  knowledge  of  colloquial  and  classic 

.  French,  his  pocket  edition  of  Euripedes, 
and  his  inimitable  formalities  inter- 
spersed with  .sad  rjlapscs.  It  is  for 
these  fiv  reasons  that  the  play  is  ap- 
pealing rather  than  for  the  island  la 
the  Hebrides  that  swallowed  up  indi- 
viduals forever,  or  threw  them  back 
upon  the  earth,  which  had  nigh  for- 
.  gotten  them  after  a  period  of  days,  or 
f  months,  or  years.  V/e  admit,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  would  be  too  much  for  a 
Scots  playwright  to  resist  using  at  least 
one  native  legend,  any  more  than  Wash- 
ington Irving  could  resist  the  KattsklU 
mountain  tales.  If  only  Mary  Rose 
could  have  appeared  after  30  j-ears  with 
a  long  white  beard  and  a  tinge  of  the 
rheumatics! 

Of  those  in  the  cast,  Thomas  Shearer, 
as  Mr.  Morland.  did  the  most  genuine 
bit  of  characterization.  Others  playing 
well  were  Milton  Owen,  as  Harry,  son 
of  Mary  Rose,  and  Arthur  Slrcom  as 
Cameron.  The  femirme  parts  were 
equally  nicely  managed.  E.  R. 

ST.  JASfES  THEATRE 
'•The  Big  Pond" 

By  George  Middleton  and  A.  B. 
Thomas.   The  cast: 

Ki  nnccii  11   John  Jiniiop 

Roiniv  Pario  •.  .     V>on  Bf-rl(ln». 

Mi's.   Kmily  Billiuo-s  Jcssftmme  Ncwiomb 

Mrs.  Jane  Livermore   KMeii  Mahar 

B-il)nr»  BiUines  Linile  Nikoljit 

Pierrp  do  Mirnnde   John  Warnei' 

Henry  Billingg  Gcorue  R.  Taylor 

S:)r.ih   .^nriciinc  Earls 

Marty  Perkins  Georpe  J,.  Taylor 

This  comedy  tickled  its  public.  A 
rich  American  girl,  abroad,  falls  in  love 
with  the  romantic  courier.  Her  father, 
who  would  rather  "have  phlebitis  in  Ver- 
non. O.,  than  Cleopatra  in  Venice."  is  up- 
set, for  he  loves  his  daughter.  A  business 
subordinate,  who  is  along,  suggests  they 
bring  the  courier  back  with  them  to  the 
States,  where  he  will  appear  at  disad- 
vantage in  home  .surroundings — "imag- 
ine him  at  a  Rotarian  tea."  To  the 
audience's  surprise,  he  turns  out  ex- 
tremely well.  He  becomes  a  super- 
business  man,  but  then  the  girl  says  she 
no  longer  loves  him,  and  becomes  en- 
I  gaged  to  the  other  man. 

George  R.  Taylor  was  very  satisfying 
as  the  type — funny  American  business 
i|  man  plus  father.  He  got  a  lot  of  laughs 
land  a  few  smiles.    John  Warner  made 
1  his  difficult  role  of  transfigured  courier 
<  seem  plausible.    Lucille  Nikolas  was  an 
'•  ingenue,  which  means  young  and  pretty.- 
The  maid  was  well  done .  by  Adricnne 
Earle.    This  was  all  in  the  first  two 
acts.   The  third  was  too  long,  ana  one 


ididn  t  care  much  who  she  marrieo.  ai- 
i  though  it  was  the  courier.  But  then^ 
'anything  seems  less  funny  after  a  while. 
(  J.  D. 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFEBINGS 

COLONI\L — "Billie."  Georse  M.  Cohan's 
new  mnsioa]  comedy. 

COPLEY — "The  Whispenns  Gallery."  my*. 
tery  drama,  second  week. 

H0LLI9  STREET  —  'Marco  Millions,  *• 
Theatre  Guild  Pla.vers. 

MAJESTIC — "Gale  de  Banse."  comedy* 
di-ama  with  music,  final  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "And  So  To  Bed,"  James  B. 
Fajan's  comedy,  third  week. 

REPERTORY — "Mary  Rose."  Sjr  James  M.- 
Barrie's  comedy,  revived. 

ST.  J.^MES — "The  Bis  Pond,"  comedr. 
with  Lui'ile  Nikolas. 

SHUBERT — "Rain  or  Shine."  musical 
comedy,  with  Joe  Cook,  third  week. 

T  R  E  M  O  N  T— "BlackWrds,"  »ll-colored 
revue,  10th  week. 

WILBUR —  The  Royal  Family,"  comedy, 
third  week. 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATKE 
"West  of  Zanzibar" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Elliott 
Clawson  from  a  story  by  Chester  De- 
vonds  and  Kilbourn  Gordon;  photo- 
"rgoiied  by  Percy  Hilburn,  directed  by 
Browning  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goidwyn-Mayer  with  the  following 
cast: 

riint   Lo"  Chancy 

r,  ane  '  Lionel  Barrymore 

•■Qoc'   Warner  Baxter 

yalzie.V.'.'.V  Mary  Nolan 

Tnnft   Jane  Daly 

Tiny   Roscoe  VVard 

Babe""   Kalla  Pashs 

Bumbvi  Curtis  Nero 

To  say  that  Lon  Chaney  in  "West 
of  Zanzibar"  is  at  his  best  would  be  to 
do  him  scant  justice,  without  doing  the 
other  actors  in  the  cast  any  injustice. 
Beside  him  they  were  nothing.  Omitting 
his  usual  fantastic  make-up,  he  worked 
out  a  characterization  that  for  imagina- 
tive horror  would  be  hard  to  siu-pass. 
Tlie  part  he  plays  is  that  of  a  man 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  and  Lon 
Chaney  made  this  condition  so  terribly 
realistic  that  it  was  impossible,  seeing 
him  drag  those  helpless  legs  as  he 
crawled  around  the  floor,  to  believe 
that  it  was  only  a  pretence. 

The  story  begins  with  Phroso,  a  magi- 
cian in  a  vaudeville  theatre,  losing  his 
wife  to  an  interloper  named  Crane.  In 
the  struggle  that  follows  between  the 
two  men,  Crane  knocks  Phroso  through 
the  railing  of  a  balcony  to  the  ground 
beneath,  breaking  his  back  and  crip- 
pling him  for  life.  Some  months  later 
Phroso's  wife  returns  with  a  baby  and 
be,  finding  her  dead  in  a  church,  sweiib 
vengeance  on  Crane  and  disappears, 
taking  the  child  with  him.  Eighteen 
\  ears  later  Phroso  has  become  a  Voodoo 
doctor  in  Africa,  ruling  a  tribe  of  can- 
nibals through  their  fear  of  hLs  magic 
tricks.  Living  with  him  are  two  shady 
assistants.  Babe  and  Tiny,  and  a  doctor, 
gone  bady  to  seed,  whom  he  tolerates 
porre  badly  to  seed,  whom  he  tolerates 
revenge. 

Crane,  now  a  dealer  In  Ivory,  Is  work- 
ing in  the  Jungle  not  far  from  Phraso, 
but  quite  Ignorant  of  his  existence. 
Phroso  steals  his  Ivory  and  then  sends 
word  to  Crane  where  he  may  find  the 
tltief.  To  consummate  his  revenge  he 
sends  to  Zanzibar  for  Maizie,  the  child, 
as  he  believes,  of  Crane  and  his  run- 
away wife.  She  has  been  brought  up  in 
a  low  dive  that  she  may  be  as  much 
of  a  shock  to  Crane  as  possible.  When 
she  arrives  at  his  hut  in  the  jungle 
Phroso  makes  her  drunk  and  abu.ses 
her  generally,  despite  the  Interference 
of  Doc.  who  finds  it  too  much,  even  in 
his  debased  condition,  to  see  her  so 
treated. 

On  arrival  of  Crane,  Phroso  produces 
the  girl,  intoxicated  and  frightened,  and 
tells  Crane  who  Maizie  is;  but  Crane 
retorts  that  the  girl  is  is  own  child — 
Phroso's  wife  had  not  gone  away  with 
him  after  all.  Since  it  was  a  cannibal 
custom  to  burn  a  daughter  alive  at  the 
death  of  a  father.  Phroso's  terrible  plan 
had  been  to  kill  Crane  and  offer  Maizie 
as  a  living  sacrifice  to  his  vengeance. 
Crane  is  put  to  death,  but  Phroso, 
seized  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  his 
own  child  dying,  arranges  her  escape 
with  Doc^  She  goes  away,  ignorant  of 
his  identity,  and  the  enraged  natives 
burn  Phroso  alive. 

Lionel  Barrymore  was  decidedly  ef- 
fective in  his  brief  appearance  as  Crane. 
Mary  Nolan  was  an  appealing  Maizie 
and  Warner  Baxter  satisfactory  as  Doc. 
Tod  Browiiings  direction  was  skilful 
and  dramatic,  and  the  fantastic  dances 
of  the  African  tribes  repulsive  yet  fas- 
cinating. But  it  was  Lon  Chaney's  pic- 
ture from  the  start,  and  that  m.-'ans 
that  it  is  worth  seeing.         E.  L.  .H. 


i8 


»Q.  OLTMWA 


Moret's  artisf'studlo  lor  aftemi  nn  tra, 
visits  his  wine  cellar,  and  returns  with 
cobwebs  on  the  back  of  her  gown  and 
a  champagne  label  encircling  her  wrist, 
Payson  scolds.  When  she  attends  a 
Moret  party  in  John's  absence  from 
town,  he  returns  to  catch  her  having  a 
pleasant  and  perfectly  innocent  evening. 
They  quarrel,  he  refuses  to  yield  to  her 
pleas  that  he  embrace  her.  and  they 
separate.  Nan  becomes  companion  to 
Georgette  somebody,  who  has  a  de  luxe 
apartment,  and  seems  a  free  ae»nt.  She 
is  not:  Moret  pays  the  bills.  When  the 
thvix  meet.  Georgette  becomes  furiously 
jealou.s  and  quits.  Nan  refuses  to  take 
her  place,  and  Moret,  after  thinly  pro- 
fessing hhi  love,  undertakes  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  husband  and 
wife.  His  plan  succeeds,  and  Nan  wins, 
apparently  at  her  own  terms,  namely, 
lerefeting.     Feverish    competition    has  i  permitted  to  be  happy  in 

compelled  Hollywood's  best  brains  to  her  own  way  so  long  as  she  keeps  wlthm 
npplv  a  better  brand  of  finesse  to  the  i  J?°V"°f • 

gloritication  of  crime,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  output  is  improving.  "Blind- 


TWO  G  U i^r  CON  DtfCTORS 


jrama,   adaflctl  lay  Ewart 
.1    Hoivvnod    a'l'l  Kmiiplh 
1    .stoiy    b,v   fh.r.'"-  Francis 
jplicd  I'.v  Liicirii  .    .Jrioi.  rii- 
~.i*i.rlts  Kipin.  ami  inxaKjMetl  by 
(■Yv  -with  tlif  Inllowiiiir  <ai8t: 

'  ■  1,n\s  Moran 

.1   K    Georse  O'Biien 

*  \'i  >iis  Karle  Fnxe 

l.iv    r:    Pnn   Tei  ry 

•>'i  .     M.nji.in  Alhji 

<•■»■■       IW.i  Frit!  VpUI 

Kt:        I  Andy  n.vdp 

,  .  '  ' !   I  I  awford  Kent 

i:"    .rt  ,,   Kolwi  t  E.  Hom.-ins 

'i  ■  I  ;i'  i:     .    John  Kfilpy 

"'»l>  :-  .  .  ."  Phillips  Smallfy 

Crook  plays  are  becoming  more  in- 


I  ol  tti>ni,  D(  ;u.  i  .!  ,hr;rmore,  not  wSn| 
i  ing  in  conseculiveness. 
I  All  his  .shcrt  pieces,  where  he  could  j 
I  through  to  the  end,  he  played  cham| 
Arthur  HoneK^er  and  Enrique  'Fernandez- '  ^"^'y- ^''■'^ '^h^^'^'"  "S*^*- , 
Arbos  Will  conduct  in  turn  the  Boston  Symphony  i?^;jfJ^-rfhowr  poe^al  Tm^' 
Orchestra  this  week  and  the  week  following,  nation  as  well  as  musical.  True  poetlcsl 
The  former,  who  will  make  his  first  appearance  feeling — that,  one  may  guess,  will  t\ 
in  the  United  States  at  the  Cambridge  concert        ^^^^  ^^^^  Smith's  arttotJ 

on  Thursday,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  com-  S'"""'^-  "' 


fold"  is  a  current  example.  The  story 
in  Itself  seems  to  be  the  best  of  the 
three  recently  turnd  out  by  Charles 
Francis  Coe,  the  other  two  being  "The 
River  Pirate."  which  somehow  missed 
fii'e,  and  "Me,  Gangster,"  which  had 
too  much  diary  and  too  little  plausible 
action.  "Blindfold,"  however,  is  of  dif- 
ferent stuff.  To  be  sure,  it  is  suggestive 
In  one  particular  of  "The  Cop,''  in 
which  William  Boyd  swung  a  mean 
nightstick  in  his  single-handed  cam- 
paign against  a  band  of  cheap  thugs. 
George  O'Brien,  as  Bob  Kelly,  likewise 


Mr.  Stein  has  given  this  picture  treat- 
ment novel  in  crt'tain  ways.  He  has  re- 
sorted much  to  the  dissolved  view, 
mferging  one  .scene  into  another  swiftly, 
no  matter  how  at  variance  may  be  their 
import.  For  a  formal  dinner  party  he 
gives  mere  flashes,  a  serving  of  this  or 
that  course,  the  inevitable  bridge  game 
afterwards.  One  sees  the  implements, 
not  the  persons  involved.  He  takes  short 
cuts,  thus  forcing  ohe's  mind  to  stay 
awake  or  lose  the  story.  The  titles  are 
few  but  pointed.  The  acting  Is  the  least 
impressive  part  of  the  production.  One 
could  not  fail,  however,  to  observe  thai 
Mr.  Warner,  only  a  short  time  since  a 
memorable  figure  in  "The  King  of 
Kings,"  appears  worn  and  tired  when 


a  cop,   undertakes   a   one-man  feud 

against    a   criminal    band;    but    Mr.  |  stripped  of  "disarming  disguises. 
O'Brien's  cop  has  intelligence  as  well  W.  E.  Q 

as  courage,  and  his  adversaries  are  no  I 
water-front  rats.  They  are  as  choice  a  fj^ 
close  corporation  of  villains  as  ever 
foregathered  under  one  roof.  One,  Be- 
nard,  plays  the  violin  entrancingly.  An- 
other, Dr.  Simmons,  is  a  respected  neu- 
rologist and  surgeon.  Ackroyd  looks  the 
average  city  business  man.  The  other 
two  members  are  just  plain  yeggs, 
guided  by  the  twisted  brains  of  their 
leaders. 

On  the  night  of  a  party  given  by 
Mary  Brower  for  her  lover,  Officer 
Kelly,  her  brother.  Buddy,  Is  shot  down 
in  cold  blood  when  he  breaks  in  on  a 
safe  robbery  in  a  jeweler's  store.  Kelly 
runs  down  oiie  of  the  gang  who,  in 
court,  is  able  to  prove  an  alibi  througli 
Ills  associates.  Ackroyd,  the  pseudo- 
jeweler,  was  in  on  the  deal.  The  rob- 
bery netted  the  crowd  $100,000  in  in- 
surance payments.  When  Kelly  is 
wounded  by  the  gang's  chauffeur  as  he 
is  caught  ransacking  Benard's  music 
shop,  Mary  becomes  hysterical,  enters 
into  a  sub-conscious  .state  of  mind.  Dr. 
Simmons  called  it  a  case  of  being  men- 
tally blindfolded.  He  sequesters  Mary, 
renames  her,  and  uses  her  as  a  cog  in 
the  next  big  jewelry  theft.  Kelly,  by 
means  of  a  dumbwaiter,  gains  Ingress  to 
the  gang's  apartments  and,  in  a  very 
exciting  series  of  scenes,  cleans  Mary's 
clouded  mind,  corners  all  of  the  crooks 
and  establishes  the  identity  of  Buddy's 
a-ssa.ssln. 

Mr.  Klein  came  to  this  country  from 
Berlin  seven  years  ago.  This  Is  his  first 
full-length  picture,  and  he  need  never 
be  ashamed  of  It.  -He  was  aided  greatly 
by  Mr.  Andriot's  camera  work,  The 
ca.st,  sagaciously  chosen.  Is  strong 
throughout,  Mr.  Foxe  particularly  giving 

splendid  characterization.  The  pic- 
ture has  sound  but  not  speech.  Miss 
Moran  looses  several  appalling  shrieks, 
far  more  temperate  than  those  of  May 
McAvoy  in  "The  Terror."  For  those 
who  revel  in  good  melodrama,  "Blind- 
fold" is  herewith  recommended. 

W.  E.  G. 


B.  F.  KEITH'MEMOEIAL  THEATRE 
"Man-Made  Women" 


A  screAn  comedy.  a<]apted  by  Alice  D.  G. 

Miller  Irom  a  stoiy  by  Ernest  Pascal:  pholo- 

i-raphed  by  .John  Mescal,  directed  by  Paul  T>. 

Stem,  produced  by  Ralph  Block,  and  pre- 
i  sriued  by  Palhe  with  the  follftwinsr  cast; 

N'an  Payson  Lealnce  .Toy 

.Iiilps  Moret  H.  B.  vyarner 

John  Payson,  Jr  John  Boles 

lieorcette  Seena,  Owen 

I  Garth  lay  Eaton 

I  Marjorie  leanette  LofC 

1  Owens  Sidney  Bracey 

i  Were  It  not  for  the  light  artistry  of 
i  Paul    Stein's    direction,  "Man-Made 

Women"  would  fall  speedily  and  justly 
i  into  the  "here  today  and  gone  tomor- 
,  row"  category.  Its  story  is  neither  new 
i  nor  startUing,  Its  situations  are  con- 
■  ventlonal.   its   performance   none  too 

marked  by  .spontaneity  or  warmth.  Mr. 

Stein  probably  foresaw  certain  weak- 
nesses, dodged  as  many  as  he  could,  and 

decided  to  try  to  balance  the  scales  by 

skilfully  devised  picturization  with  rich 

and  beautiful  settings.   When  it  is  over, 

one  .says,  "It  was  a  pretty  picture,"  re- 
ferring to  whalt  the  eyes  encompassed, 

not  to  what  the  mind  registered.  \ 
Nan  Payson  as  a  girl  was  attractive,! 

clever,  fond  of  gaiety.    She  naturally! 

retained  these  characteristics  when  she  1 

married  John  Payson,   Jr.,  a  sober-  f 

minded  young  man  who  carries  his  i  , 

office  deportment  into  his  home.    He  ■ '  i  ^J^"  ""spatch 

liked  Nan's  joyous  ways  as  a  girl,  but! 

wants  to  keep  her  locked  in  a  closet  as  ' 

his  wife.    When  Nan  f;ocs  to  Jules  I 


GERTRUDE  EHRHART 

Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano,  sang  this 
program,  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Se  tu  m'ami,  Pergc'- s-Stravlnsky; 
Aria  from  "Der  Freischutz,"  Weber; 
The  Ugly  Duckling,  ProkoClev;  Many 
Are  the  Lovely  Roses,  Cranes  and  Gnat, 
Temyra,  Dukelsky;  L'Amour,  Obouhov; 
Gaetan's  Song  from  "The  Rose  and  the 
Cross,"  Gnessin;  Invocation,  Ernest 
Bloch;  Footsteps  in  the  Sand,  Alexander 
L.  Steinert;  My  Little  Pool,  A  Very 
Great  Musician,  Slonimsky;  Josephine's 
Aria  from  ■"'Pinafore,"  Sullivan;  The 
Man  I  Love,  Gershwin;  An  Aria  with  a 
Jazz  Interlude  from  "Jonny  splelt  auf," 
Krenek. 

If,  as  one  may  guess.  Miss  Ehrhart 
harbors  aspirations  to  become  the  Eva 
Gauthier  of  Boston,  in  her  program 
last  night  she  all  but  bettered  her 
model.  The  array  she  set  forth!  The 
styles  she  essayed!  Miss  Ehrhart  does 
not  lack  daring. 

Not  to  mince  matters — honest  words 
never  yet  did  harm— Miss  Ehrhart  last 
night  undertook  too  much.  Although 
she  yearly  adds  body  to  the  medium 
register  of  her  pretty  voice,  not  yet 
has  she  acquired  enough  strength  at  the 
top  for  Agatha's  air  or  Josephine's.  The 
'  style,  f  urthemore,  that  becomes  airs  of 
the  sort — they  are  not  so  far  apart — 
she  has  not  yet  made  her  owri. 

To  melodic  line  Mi.ss  Ehrhart  shows 
lierself  not  too  sensitive.  For  laying 
bare  the  beauties.  t'.ierefore,  which 
'Stravinsky  and  Prokoffiev,  by  the  tell- 
I  ing  of  the  program  notes,  find  in  Dukel-  .- 
sky's  songs,  she  is  inadequately  equipped.  I  roundly,  has  noi  m 
For  musical  dealing,  indeed,  with  any  "iHprs  ra 

melodies.  Miss  Ehrhart  needs  to  acquire 
an  articulation  which,  though  com- 
mendably  distinct  like  hers  at  present, 
shall  not  interfere  with  legato  or 
nuances. 

Till  .she  has  cultivated  her  voice  Into 
the  secure,  fine-sounding  in.strumcnt  it 
is  capable  of  becoming,  Miss  Ehrhart 
is  ill-advised  to  attempt  music  demand- 
ing that  sort  of  Instrument.  Until, 
again,  she  has  developed  her  sense  of 
dramatic  values  more  highly.  It  Is  not 
wise  of  her  to  undertake  mu.sic  taxing 
even  to  an  interpreter  of  high  quality. 
Obouhov's  song  and  Gncssln's.  Prokof- 
fiev's  narrative  as  well— no  singer  of 
short  experience  should  try  conclusions 
with  music  so  exacting:  to  neither  the 
music  nor  herself  can  she  do  ju.stlce. 

Difficult  mu.sir.  nevorthrlrss.  if  not 
too  exigent,  Miss  Ehrhart  sings  well. 
The  feeling  of  Black's  beautiful  .song 
she  reproduced  last  night  convincingly, 
with  lovnly  tone.  In  Mr.  Steinert's  at- 
mospheric little  impression  .she  proved 
herself  at  home.  A  silvery  obligato  she 
supplied  to  Mr.  Slonimsky's  shimmering 
music  of  moonlight  and  a  pool.  And 
she  knew  her  way  well — not  an  easy 
way  to  find— in  the  two  vocal  features 
of  a  curious  pot-pourri  from  "Jonny 
splelt  auf." 

She  has,  in  short,  so  nice  a  voice  and 
so  keen  an  intelligence  that  it  Is  much 
to  be  wished  Miss  Ehrhart  could  bring 
herself  to  make  her  haste  more  slowly. 
She  was  well  applauded  last  night  by  a 
large  audience. 

Mr.  Nicolas  Slonimsky  played  very 
difficult  accompaniments  with  neatness 
R.  R.  G. 


posers  now  living.  Mr.  Arbos,  who  served  as 
concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  for  the  season  of 
1903-04,  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
orchestral  conductor.  The  two  now  come  to 
Boston  as  "guests." 

The  engagement  of  "guest"  conductors  in  this 
city  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  When  Vin- 
Wnt  d'Indy  was  invited  to  lead  in  this  city,  and 
In  cities  visited  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Gericke,  then  the  permanent  con- 
ductor, with  some  others,  thought  such  engagr- 
ments  injurious  to  the  players,  who  might  oe 
disconcerted  by  novel  interpretations.  '  Mr. 
Oericke  ob.)ected  on  artistic  erounds  when  Mr. 
Higginson  wished  to  enj^age  for  four  concerts 
as  many  European  conductors  of  renown  ^ho 
had  already  led  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  New  York.  If  an  Imported  conductor 
should  be  engaged  for  say  half  a  dozen  after- 
noons and  evenings,  it  might  be  argued  that  Mr. 
Gericke's  position  was  well  taken.  Nor  is  the 
practice  in  some  cities  of  having  four  guest 
conductors  in  a  season  to  be  commended.  Each 
one  would  have  individual  ideas  as  to  how  a 
composition  should  be  performed:  The  players 
would  be  disturbed  in  judgment  as  in  purely 
technical  matters.  Furthermore,  audiences 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  a  conductor  is  more 
Important  than  a  composer.  There  would  be 
foolish  chatter  by  those  who  are  "fond  of  mu- 
sic" and  "know  what  they  like"  concerning 
comparative  personalities  and  interpretative 
abilities  and  tastes. 

There  are  many  more  concerts  to  be  given  in 
a  season  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
than  there  were  in  Mr.  Gericke's  reign.  That 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  conduct  them  all  is 

not  to  be  expected.   He  is  the  first  to  welcome   ^   ^ 

Messrs.  Honegger  and  Arbos,  for  he  is  not  of  a  gan  escapes  when  police  surround  t! 
nature  to  bear  "no  brother  near  the  throne."  It  Ciie.  but  the  next  day  Fla.sh  does  a 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Honegger's  music  g«  Tc£urel  ^""^^''^^^^  ^"'^ 
conducted  by  him,  as  it  was  to  hear  Mr.  Ravel  s  ,  n  seems  highly  improbable  that  or 
ideas  of  how  his  own  music  should  be  played.  It  dog  could  do  all  the  things  with  whic 
wiirbe  interesting  to  hear  Spanish  music  as  a  ^:„,^^Xe:^'l-, ^^1,,^,^°^^^^^^^^^ 
Spaniard  understands  and  feels  it,   


LOEWS  ORPHEUM 
Shadows  of  the  Night" 
A  screen  presentation  of  a  story  •J' 
ten  by  Ted  Shane,  directed  by  E 
Lederman  and  produced  by  Metro-C?' 
wyn-Mayer.   The  cast: 

Jjmrny  Sherwood  Lawrenre  il 

Jlo'ly  Louise  Lor 

^eaean  Warner  Riih; 

Connelly  .,    ,  Tom  li 

0„K)aher,y  .'. ;  .*  i .' .  AlDhon"  g 

jEntertaincr  p,,i|j.  J 

Plash,  a  police  dog.  trained  with  m 
care  and  assiduity  in  the  performs 
of  his  part,  is  the  leading  characte 
the  picture.  He,  almost  single-han< 
effects  the  capture  of  Peagan,  killei 
two  policemen.  If  every  reporter,  s 
a«  Jimmy  Sherwood,  were  to  have 
assistance  of  such  a  dog  when  he  is 
signed  to  a  murder  story,  business 
fices  would  be  hard  put  to  provide 
satisfactory  salary  and  bonus  for  h 
Some  of  the  scenes,  however,  were  ov 
drawn  in  order  to  keep  Plash  in 
lead.  For  instance  there  are  very  : 
dogs  who  can  scent  over  10-foot  ga 
pull  down  a  fire  escape,  crawl  throug: 
transom,  dig  a  tunnel  under  a  su 
foundation,  chase  a  speeding  motor 
going  at  least  40  miles  an  hour 
then  rip  a  license  plate  off  while  t 
car  Is  going  at  that  speed.  But  t 
super-canine  carried  through  all  th 
assignments  without  fail  and  made  th< 
look  easy  while  he  was  doing  them 

Feagan,  cliief  of  a  gang  that  har 
out  in  the  Dreamland  Cafe,  kills  a  p 
llceman.  and  Flash  and  Jimmy  are  ne 
by  when  It  happens.  Then  comes  t 
license  plate  episode  and  the  see 
shifts  to  the  cafe,  where  Jimmy  me 
Molly  and  falls  m  love  with  her.  i 
tells  him  that  Feagan  is  keeping  : 
a  prisoner  and  that  he  is  planning 
kill  Sergt.  Flaherty.  Jimmy  Is  th 
held  prisoner  but  he  dispatches  a  wa: 
Ing  note  via  Flash,  to  Flaherty.  1 
latter  is  duly  delivered  by  the  dog.  Fr 


\lcl 


GEORGE  SMITH 
George  Smith,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  j 

Prelude  and  H  iisiic  FraiiiU  <fiom  Prelude.  ■ 
Furue  and  Variation  Op.  IS."  for  orxan 
n  anst  riOcd  by  Harold  Bauer^  :  MjuUf.'- 
Ha.ydn:  Grande  Gisue.  D  niinor.  Op.  1.. 
Hasslcr;  Scher/.o  A  flat  itrom  Op.  ^1.  >«'■ 
;().  Beethoven:  Sonata  B  ")'"!"' "^h.,..: 
Chopin:  The  Island  Spell.  Ireland:  Danse 
Espainol.   de   Falla:   Moths.    Floridia;    Her-  ; 

Strayin.^Uy-Rei.per:  Etude  en  forme  , 
ill-  Valse.  Saiiu-Sacu^:  Harcarollp.  .Mazurka.  . 
(i  minor.  S<  lipr7.(>.  B  flat  minor,  t  hopin.  , 

Musicianship  remains,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  a  musician's  best  stock  In 
trade.    Take,  to  prove  the  point,  Mr.  1 
Smith's  way  with  the  Chopin  .sonata,  I 
Mr    Smith,  if  the  case  may  be  put  ^ 
his  nature  that  ; 
quality  our  elders  called  "morbldezza." 
They  loved  that  word,  30  years  ago;  ] 
it  meant,  at  the  time,  hysteria,  Ian-  ( 
guorousne.ss.  heroics  in  sudden  gusts.  | 
"tempo  rubato"— all  the  attributes  held  j 
needful  for  the  true  "Chopin  player."  ■ 
Mr  Smith,  to  retiu-n  to  the  point,  is 
blessed— or  cursed— with  "morbl- 


dezza" But  he  does  not  need  to  be. 
An  extremely  sound  musician,  ne  is 
able  by  intelUgcnt  analysis  of  the 
rhythmic  and  melodic  elements  of 
Chopin's  music,  to  set  forth  that  music 
in  such  wise  that  its  sheer  musical 
beauty  makes  a  powerful  appeal. 

As  well  as  musical  intelligence,  Mr. 
Smith  holds  at  his  disposal  the  tech- 
nical merits  belonging  to  his  school, 
such  merits  as  lovely  tone  in  wide 
variety,  the  power  of  making  melodies 
sing  with  the  pedals,  a  very  rare  skill. 

Thus  richlv  equipped,  therefore,  with 
musical  judgment,  fine  taste  and  tech- 
nical proficiency,  Mr.  Smith  played  the 
.sonata's  exposition  delightfully.  Of  the 
scherzo's  first  pages  he  made,  from 
bright  rhvthm  and  brilliant  tone,  a 
thing  of  dazzling  beauty.  Because  he  f 
refrained  from  rubbing  in  its  senti- >■ 
mentality,  he  found  in  the  largo  un- 
usual beauty.  By  a  pace,  too.  f^J"^^; 
thlng  slower  than  is  customary,  he  gat.e 
more  than  the  customary  force  to  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale. 

To  advantage,  however,  Mr.  Smitn 
might  carry  his  intelligence  one  stpp 
Sjither     lii  the  sonata's  first  move- 
ment, for  a  ca.<;e  in  point;  likewise  m 
the  finale,  Mr.  Smith  seemed  at  a  loss 
to  find  the  significance  of  mea.sures  not 
at  first  sight    significant.     I"..  ^"^^ 
"working  out"  he  showed  no  evidence 
having  planned  the  music  through 
the  end;  too  much  of  the  finale  he 
ved  constantly  and  "nvaryingly  loud 
1  the  result  of  monotony.  When 
i  he  applies  his  intelligence  to  these 
that  now  elude  him.  Mr.  Smith 
d  that  fe'Uty  lies  In  every  one 


given,  largely  by  misty  scenes.  The  rl 
fpct  of  playing-up  to  a  dog  must  hav 
been  depressing  to  the  actors,  for  na 
■where  is  there  any  touch  of  more  tha 
routine  screen  miming.  Tom  Ougan  a 
Connelly  seemed  the  only  one  not  con 
Rclous  of  the  fact  that  a  camera  wa 
pointed  at  him.  Warner  Richmond  a 
Feagan  was  a  particularly  vicious  ruf 
Ian  and  Molly,  played  by  Louise  Lor 
ralne.  did  a.s  well  as  she  could  with  i 
shadowy  part.  Lawrence  Gray  as  the  re 
porter  and  Plash's  master  made  a  plaus 
ible  success  as  a  newspaper  man.  but 
v.hn  ever  heard  of  a  reporter  carrying 
a  dog  around  with  him  on  assignments 

C.  L. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"The  W  hip'- 

A  screen  melodrama,  adapted  by  J.  L. 
Campbell  and  Bernard  McConville  from 
the  Drury  Lane  stage  play  of  that 
name:  directed  by  Charles  J.  Brabin 
and  presented  by  First  National  with 
the  following  cast: 

La  ■     ■  Ti  ■     ,  ''1 

I.. 

!■  -  ■  -  'II 

Ctf:  .    I.,..-         -  .:i 

Sam  Keltc.v    '  i-  I'l 

Lonl  BeverLr    Hire  M  Or  molt 

Lambert    Ixni  r.i>  ne 

Richard  Haslam  -.  Arthur  (.i.i.vium 

All  dressed  up  with  sound  sequences, 
synchronized  musical  accompaniment, 
even  a  theme  song,  that  creaky  old 
Drury  Lane  melodrama.  "  The  Whip. " 
has  come  to  town.  Honest  aristocrats, 
a  polished  villain,  a  frail  adventuress, 
a  burly  Cockney  bookmaker,  a  hero 
who  suffers  a  temporary  loss  of  mem- 
orv,  a  heroine  who  remains  loyal  in 
face  of  his  apparent  duplicity,  and  a 
race-horse  proudly  bearing  the  picture  s 

'  title — these  are  the  m.ain  characters.  A 
nasty  automobile  smash   (intefpoLiT  ' 
since  the  stage  production),  a  despc.  : 
fight  between  hero  and  villain  on  lac 
end  of  a  rapidly  moving  railway  lar.j 
a  v  reek  in  which  the  car  fortunn'ol'.  | 
emptied    of    its    precious  1- 
hurled  down  an  enibankme:i 
'Impact  of  the  London  expve  • 
are  the  thrilling  features  of  this  niiiu^d 
{revival  of  an  old-fashioned  play.  Al-o 
■'these  is  much  blariiig  of  horns  ana 
thud  ol  hools  as  Lorn  Beverly's  g-,:i  -;- 
•  follow  the  hoimds  in  a  fox  himt.  to  ilir 
traditional  chant  of  "A-Hunting  Wc 
iWill  Go."  j 
I    Sartoris,  Iris  and  Kelley  represent 
,  the  wicked  plotters  who  seek  to  profit 
through  deteat  of  Tne  Whip  at  the 
;  annual  Ascot  races.    Sartoris  inciden- 
i  tally  has  striven  for  the  hand  of  the  < 
fair   Diana,  Lord  Beverly's  daughter.  ' 
hut  has  been  repulsed  in  favor  of  Lord 

 J  v.K.n 


Brancaster,  THe~ latter,  injuieu 
his  racing  car  crashed  into  a  tree,  for- 
gets what  has  happened  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  thus  falls  easy  victim  to  a 
scheme  to  make  Iris  Lady  Brancaster 
through  a  forged  marriage  certificate. 
Kelley,  who  stands  to  be  ruined  if  The 
Whip  wins,  connives  with  Sartoris  to 
wreck  the  train  bearing  the  horse  to 
the  field;  but  Brancaster  thwarts  this 
by  bringing  the  runaway  box  car  to  a 
halt  and  releasing  the  precious  bit  of 
horseflesh  before  the  crash.  Of  course 
The  Whip  wins,  the  various  villainies 
are  exposed,  and  virtue  triumphs 
blatantly. 

As  a  production  "The  Whip"  Is  not  to 
be  belittled.  It  has  been  dressed  elab- 
orately. The  big  scenes  have  been 
plausibly  staged,   and   the   cast  well. 

(chosen.  The  cameraman  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Forbes  look  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  outset,  but  soon  gave  it 
up  after  Forbes  refused  t6  fall  off  his 
horse.  Miss  Mackaill  was  properly 
smart  in  her  riding  clothes.  Mr.  Sher- 
man made  easy  work  of  the  unfortunate 
•schemer,  Mr.  Gran  was  the  perplexed 
bookie.  Miss  Nilsson.  the  blonde  siren. 
In  one  respect  "The  Whip"  will  be 
notable:  as  far  as  available  records  go 
j  the  picture  was  the  last  in  which  Mr. 
McDermott  'appeared.  He  died  last 
week  alter  a  month's  Illness. 

W.  E.  G. 


t  imeni  )  ons  hand,  or  laborcu 

jolliiv  (I  1.  And  how^  bSautiful ' 

are  thcc  .soni,,  by  Jones.  Attey  and 
Hume:  hov/  unaffected  in  their  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  or  amorous  desire! 
No.,  the  art  of  writing  songs  did  not  be- 
igln  with  Schubert:  not  with  Purcell.  not 
leven  with  Handel  that  great  inventor 
of  melody. 

Mr.  Heyner  has  an  ingratiating  pres- 
ence on  the  platform.  The  few  words 
he  spoke  concerning  some  of  the  songs 
were  to  the  point.  He  sang,  to  Uise 
Hazlitt's  favorite  term,  with  gusto,  as 
if  he  himself  enjoyed  the  music.  Mr. 
Harris's  accompaniments  were  musical 
and  sympathetic.  An  audience  of  good 
size  expressed  due  appreciation. 


iinpSKecnon.s  noted  ab-jve  here  madr: 
theniselves  apparent.  Rushing  rhythms, 
tremendous  climaxes,  and  a  marvellous 
.singing  tone  on  the  adagio  made  the 
performance  of  this  quartet  enjoyable, 
however,  despite  occasional  spots  which 
showed  less  polish  than  the  rest. 

There  was  tremendous  applause  for 
the  Flonzalcy  Quartet,  from  an  audi- 
ence which  is  indeed  loath  to  part  with 
them.  E.  B. 


FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 
Crime  and  Punishment" 
A  Russian  film  by  Dostoefskl,  directed 
by  Robert  Weine,   and  presented  by 
members  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
Players,  sponsored  by  the  Artkino  Guild, 
DOROTHY  SPEARE  '•'''■h  the  following  cast: 

Dorothy  Speare.  soprano,  ^Kh  the   i;  ^odJ"„,  Ras« 


^  HERBERT  HEYNER 

/ivL     B.V  PHII.rr  HALE    /  ^ 

^Hi^rbert  Heyner,  English  baritone,  sang 
p.<;terday  at  the  Hotel  Statlrr  for  the 
list  time  in  Boston.  Edward  Harri?  was 
he  accompanist.  Th3  program  was  at 
oUow.';:  '  ^  » 

Hanripl.  T«  M'iiuln  and  Wavpd  from  ".luliuf 
'ifRnr  '     Rrahnis.    Vrrffebli'hps  Stnpnrlohcn 

vnlf,  X  iiwv  ..no  i.ifbe.  C\n.  TP  SouvipiiK 

I'll     i;  '       '!.t>v.    Sonlf   i)f  Lehl  from 

Th"  Moiissoririlf.v.   KoiiF  <►! 

ho    I  1    l.iiipiiists    (Circa  1."iU'>- 

niO)  ;;  i  .  nrpitl.v  .Sal  Bathinr.  J.  Bari. 
I.  \Vhiilier  ninnnh  m.v  •  sweethPart.  T 
Mpj-    On  a  lime,    T.  HiimP,  Fain  Wowl'l  I 

hii.-.-"         '      P:nll-I       \Vh,n     fl.im     Pl.V  lll»-P 
I  ■      1-  Ml.  v  ^prlI■- 
0\iillPi-. 


The  songs  of  ths  old  lutenists  were 
'nknown  here.  Evon  the  names  of  the 
Tmpasers  are  apparently  unknown  to 

ir  smgers.  Sometimes  the  life  of  a 
iiTLslcian  is  more*  interesting  than  his 

■  nrks  or  his  skill  as  a  sing-^r  or  instru- 
ncntalist.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
'lere  were  two  composers  named  Robert 
ones;  One  who  flourished  about  1530  ol 
hose  life  nothing  is  known.  Mr.  Hsy- 

^r'R  man  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  to 

■  rile  a  true  solo  song  with  instrumen- 
al   accompaniment.    Little   is  known 

about  him.  There  is  a  discussion  of  his 
usical  worth  in  Peter  Warlock's  valu- 
ble  book  "The  English  Ayi-e."  "There 
Is  no  composer  of  the  period.'  say.s 
arlock,  "whose  work  seems  more  likely 

0  m^e  an  immediate  appe?.l.  not  only 
to  mu.siclans,  but  even  to  the  most  un- 

ophisticated   music-lovers    for  whom 
historical  considerations  count  for  noth- 
ng."  'Warlock  adds  that  Jones's  .srn.sc 
f  humor  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as 
he  Stilllvan  of  .his  day.    Bartlet  dc- 
cribed  himself  a.s  a  "Gentleman  and 
Practitioner  in  this  art"  (i.  e.  music), 
His  Indecorous  songs  are  "bright  and 
witty   ...   the  duct  for  two  trebles 
'Whither  runneth  my  sweetheart'  is 

n  she"-!-  riclight.  though  It  is  greatly  In- 
rirbtcd  to  Morley's  "It  was  a  lover  and 
his  lass.' "  The  historians  know  a  John 
Attey.  but  not  a  Thomas.  Bv  his  airs 
he  hoped  to  vindicate  himself  ""from  be- 
ing held  a  drone  in  the  mellifluous  gar- 
den of  the  Muses."  His  air  "Sweet  was 
the  song  the  Virgin  sang"  is  said  to 
be  "a  flawless  work  of  serene  beauty." 
Hume,  a  soldier  by  profession;  a  mer- 
cenary in  Sweden,  lived  a  life  of  adven- 
ture. He  said  that  his  idleness  was  "ad- 
dicted to  music";  "the  only  efifeminate 
part  of  me  hath  been  music."  He  died 
mad,  having  offered  to  perform  naval 
and  military  wonders.  An  Interesting  j 
character,  hp  wrote;  'I  rob  no  others'! 
inventions.  I  tak"  no  Italian  note  to 
English  ditty,  or  filch  fragments  of 
.songs  to  stuff  out  my  volumes." 

Mr.  Heyner  apologized  for  his  vocal 
(ondition.  saying  he  had  had  a  touch 
rf  influenza.  This  apology  seemed  hardly 

1  rcessary;  his  tones  were  for  the  most 
)iavt  clear  and  admirably  controlled.  His 
cr;mciation,  like  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  English  singers,  was  delight- 
fully distinct;  and  in  his  diction  he  re- 
-pected  the  texts  of  the  various  poets 
nnd  the  intentions  of  the  composers.  In 
other  words  he  is  an  interpreter,  not 
merely  a  sinser.  He  made  a  favorable 
impression  at  once  by  his  dramatic  de- 
Uvcry  of  Handel's  recitative  and  by  the 
r\prcs.";ive  rendering  of  the  nobly  pa- 
thetic aria  that  foUcvjed.  In  the  song 
by  Brahms  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
fiimilipr  error  of  using  shrill,  piping 
tones  for  the  maiden's  replies.  In  Mous- 
sorgsky's  ','Eong  of  the  Flea"  he  em- 
phasized the  sardonic,  mcphistophelean 
laughter.  'Vet  -  here  and  elsewhere  in 
riramatic  passages  he  did  not  mistake 

he  concert  platform  for  the  theatre's 

1 1  of  old  English  songs,  tender 
"  suna  without  mushy  sen- 


help  of  the  Boston  Sinfonietta  (Arthur 
Fiedler,  conductor),  and  John  Doane, 
accompanist,  presented  this  program 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall: 

Ballet  Suite,  Rambeau:  Air  from  "Les 
Indes  Galantes"  (orchestrated  by  Ar- 
thur   Fiedler),    Rameau;    aria  from 
"11   Re    Pastorc,"   Mozart;  Stornello. 
bimara ;  La  Girometta,  Sibslla ;  L'Air 
iHahn;   Waltz,  Nymphes  et  Sylvalns 
Bemberg;  Recitative  and  Cavatina  from 
r'La  Sonnambula,"  Come  per  me  Sereno 
Bellini;  Music  from  "Jonny  Spielt  Auf.' 
Krenek;  including,  "Shimmy,"  "Jazz.' 
"Negro-Spiritual."       "Tango,"  an' 
"Blues."       Boston.    Sinfonietta:  Dit 
Lorelei,  Liszt:  When  Myra  Sings,  A.  L. 
Two  Ways,  Solon  Robinson;  Moolight 
Starlight,  Gllberte. 

'  Tin  .something  approaching  10  o'clock 
Jthe  cla.ssics  and  trifles  had  right  of  way 
jclas,si(?s,  furthermore,  pale  In  hue,  rend- 
Jered  the  paler  by  treatment  genteelj 
I  refined  to  the  point  of  niggling. 

To  rouse  interest  in  this  array  ol 
music  that  might  have  turned  even 
prleda  Hempel  hesitant.  Miss  Speare 
had  little  to  stand  her  m  stead  but  a 
very  pretty  voice  of  appealingly  girlish 
quality.     Where  pretty  tone  served— 
provided  It  came  at  call — and  girlish 
ness.  Miss  Speare  sang  pleasantly.  She 
did  well,  for  instance,  in  some  passages  , 
of  Mczart's  fine  air,  with  its  clear  high  ' 
note  for  a  finish,  and  in  Bellini's  reci- 
tative, j 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  Miss  Speare  will 
come  to  recognize  that  youthful  graco  , 
and    a    sweet    young    voice    in  no 
-sense  constitute   an   artist's  sufficient 
equipment.  When  that  day  dawns,  Ml^5 
Speare  will  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
acquiring  the  mu'-ical  foundation  and 
the  vocal  technique  needful  for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  that  she  ventured  last 
night. 

Her  audience.  It  must  be  recorded, 
i  applauded  her  efforts  heartily. 

After  and  hour  and  a  half  of  music, 
dove-colored  and  drab,  people  not  de- 
votees at  all  of  the  mysteries  of  jazz — 
mysteries  Paul  Whlteman  himself  can- 
not explain — felt  an  urge  to  kick  up 
their  heels  when  Mr.  Fiedler  and  his 
admirable  small  orchestra  struck  up  a 
tune  from  Krenek's  "Jonny."  The  life 
in  its  rhythrh.  It.s  opulent  sound— for 
the  moment  they  bewitched.  A  pity 
it  is  we  cannot  hear  the  opera  here 
in  Boston,  not  mere  scraps  misplaced. 

R.  R.  G. 


^n,!n"15  Manneladova: -.'.Maria  oVrmanova 
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The  Artkino  Guild,  continuing  their 
interesting  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
save  from  oblivion  pictures  of  unusual 
interest  and  limited  appeal,  is  now  of- 
fering Dostoefskl's  melancholy  and  pow- 
erful story,  "Crime  and  Punishment," 
played  by  a  very  fine  cast  composed  of 
players  from  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
The  story  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
under  extreme  conditions  murder  is  no 
longer  a  crime  but  a  benefit  to  society, 
provided  that  the  murderer  Is  an  ex- 
ceptional individual,  not  governed  by 
ordmary  standards. 
Rodin  Raskolnikoff.  a  student  living 
t  the  point  of  starvation  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  been  forced  by  his  dire  ne^d 
to  pawn  everything  he  owns  to  a  dread- 
ful old  hunchbacked  woman  who  i>reys 
on  the  unfortunate  like  a  monstrous 
spider,  drawing  them  closer  and  ever 
closer  m  her  strangulating  web  from 
wmcn  there  is  no  escape.  Brooding 
over  his  desperate  plight,  it  seems  to 
his  feverish  imagination  that  if  he  were 
to  kill  the  pawnbroker  he  would  be 
saved,  and  many  others  with  him.  He 
steals  an  axe.  and.  making  his  way  up 
the  crazy  staircase  of  her  house,  gains 
an  entrance  to  her  room  and  Slavs  her 
Just  as  the  deed  is  finished  the  old 
woman's  sister  comes  in  and  he  is  forced 
to  kill  her.  too,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
covery.    Prom   then   on   he  leads  a 
haunted  life,  pursued  by  the  ghosts  of 
his  guilty  conscience  and  by  the  more 
tangible  suspicions  of  those  to  whom 
he  has  half  unburdened  his  soul  in  the 
futile  hope  of  finding  relief.  Horrible 
nightmares  rob  him  of  his  rest  and  the 
only  person   to  whom  he  can  turn 
Soma  Marmeladova,  forced  to  go  on  the 
streets  by  worthlessne.ss  of  her  father 
turns  out  to  be  a  friend  of  the  mur- 
dered women  and  she,  observes  his  dis-  I 
traught  condition,  teUs  him  that  he  I 
must   confess   and,   after   much  soul 
searching,  he  does.    The  telling  of  this 
tragic  story  is  effected  with  great  econ- 
omy of  means  and  extraordinary  dra- 
matic skill     The  photography  makSs 
the  most  of  unusual  angles  and  weird 
scenes.    The  acting  is  of  a  very  high 
order. 

"Crime  and  Puni-shment"  will  be  pre- 
sented today.  Friday  and  Saturday  Be- 
gmnmg  next  Wednesday.  Jan.  16  Emil 
Jannlngs  wUl  be  seen  in  Mollere's 
TartulTe,  the  Hypocrite,"  for  a  period 
of  four  afternoons  and  evenings 

E.  L.  H. 


NOTES  ON  CONCERTi 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
concertgoers  of  Boston  that  Arthur  Ho- 
negger  will,  as  an  honored  guest,  con- 
duct the  Symphony  orchestra  this  af- 
ternoon and  tomorrow  night.  The  hall 
should  be  completely  filled  if  only 
through  curiosity  to  see  the  man  to 
■whom  a  locomotive  engine  and  a  foot- 
ball game  suggested  musical  impres- 
sions. The  program,  consisting  wholly 
of  his  compositions,  includes  one  of  his 
earliest  and  one  of  his  latest.  "Chant  de 
Nlgamon"  was  written  as  an  exercike  for 
the  orchestral  class  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory and  it  was  first  performed 
there  under  his  direction.  The  argu- 
ment is  taken  from  a  story  by  Gustave 
Aimard  about  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois: 
how  one  tribe  burned  their  prisoners 
alive,  scalped  them:  nevertheless,  the 
vmfortunates  suspended  their  death 
chant  to  hear  the  solo  of  their  chief, 
Nlgamon.  The  "Pastorale  d'Ete"  has 
been  performed  here  by  the  Boston 
Sinfonietta.  These  players  havr  also 
performed  the  Concertino  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (Pauline  Danforth,  pian- 
ist) .  The  pianist  this  week  will  be  Mme. 
Andree  Vaurabourg  Honegger.  "Hora- 
tlus  Victorious"  and  "Pacific  231" — 
•which  has  been  added  to  the  program 
since  the  first  announcement — have 
been  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mme.  Cobina  Wright, 
a  soprano,  which  has  s\m%  in  Boston, 
■will  now  sing  Judith's  "Prayer"  from 
the  opera  in  which  Mary  Garden  por- 
trayed at  the  Boston  Opera  House  the 
patriotically  bloodthirsty  hsroine.  Mme. 
■Wright  will  also  sing  three  songs  with 
the  accompaniment  of  flute,  violins, 
violas  and  'cellos. 


Mr.  Fernandez-Arbos,  who  will  con- 
duct the  Symphony  concerts  next  week, 
has  arranged  this  program:  Wagner, 
Overture  to  "The  Masterslngers  of  Nu- 
remberg"; Halfter,  Sinfonietta,  Ravel, 
Alborado  del  Grazioso  ";  Albeniz-Arbos, 
•Evocation,"  "La  Peta-Dieu  a  Seville," 
and  'Triana"  (orchestration  of  piano 
pieces  in  the  suite  "Iberia"):  Turina, 
"La  Procession  del  Roclo";  De  Falla, 
Three  Dances  from  the  ballet  "The 
Three-Cornered  Hat." 


THE  RICKARD  BIER 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence la.st  night  attended  the  .second  of 
a  .series  of  three  concerts  given  in  Jor- 
dan  hall  by   the  Flonzaley  Quartet; 

Adolfo  Betti,  first  violin;  Nicolas  Mol-       r-u...    ^   j     r  .. 

davan.  viola:  Alfred  Pochon.  second  vio-  "hey  who  are  outside  of  the  "nng,  not  even 

lin:    Iwan   d'Archambeau.   violoncello,  amateurs,  reading  about  the  lying-in-state,  the 

After  the  concert  next  Feb.  13.  Bos-  costly  coffin  of  bronze,  the  funeral  honors  paid 

n"o"  m^or'^,  'IT.^"^' .."^^'Z.^^^i^^n  RicUrd  may  well  cry  out  with  Sir  Thorn., 

together.    After  a  concert  such  as  last  Browne:    Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 

night's,  regrets  that  we  cannot  listen  ashes  and  pompous  in  the  grrave." 

to  them  any  more  are  all  the  keener  '    Honors  not  sp  extravagant  but  in  some  in- 

for  it  was  almost  perfect  enjoyment  _t„„„„^  ^,,,„ui_  v-.    u«  _       j         i.        *  ^i. 

they  gave.    Almost  perfect,  for  their  Prances  durable  have  been  paid  members  of  the 

style  is  so  sensitive  and  musical,  their  profession  which  Mr.  Rickard  encouraged  and 

tone  quality  so  warm,  resonant,  and  postered.  "Gentleman "  John  Jackson,  the  friend 

clear:  yet  not  absolute  perfection,  for  Byvon,  the  "Sole  Prop  and  Ornament  of 

there  were  rough  spots,  and  even  occa-  .,:      '      _                      ,        .  lomcuo 

sional  sounds  of  scraping,   especially  Pugilism   as  Thomas  Moore  charactenzed  him, 

when  the  music  demanded  very  loud  lies  in  Brompton  Cemetery  with  philanthropists,' 

tone  on  passages  in  fast  tempo.  men  of  science  and  the  arts,  judges,  actors, 

Haydn's  Quartet  in  D  Major  opened  m-nagers    historians    beautiful  Adelaide  Neil- 

the  program.   This  was  performed  with  "i^n^gers,  nisioiians.  oeautiiui  Aaeiaide  Neu-1 

all  the  grace  of  phrasing  and  beauty  his  companions.    And  Jackson's  resting 

of  tone  for  which  this  quartet  has  long  place  is  marked  by  a  great  monument,  a  couch- 


Thomas  Johnson,  tenor  with  Elwyn 
Barrows,  accompanist,  will  sing  tonight 
I  in  Jordan  hall  arias  by  Donizetti  and 
J  Cilea;  songs  by  Pergolesi,  Duparc,  G. 
Paure.  Grieg,  Coleridge-Taylor.  Thomas. 
Buchanan,  Quilter,  Campbell-Tipton, 
and  Negro  Spirituals  by  Burleigh  and 
■White. 

I     Ernest  Schelling  will  give  the  first  of 
his  concerts  for  children  tomorrow  at 
I  11  A.  M.  in  Jordan  hall. 

Mr.  Heifetz,  violinist,  will  play  music 
by  Locatelli,  Vivaldi,  Rameau,  Coupc- 

irln.  Bach,  Ernst  (Concerto),  Ravel, 
iGaubert,  MUhaud.  Achron.  Godowsky, 
Novacek,  In  Symphony  hall  next  Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Joseph  Lautner,  tenor,  will  be  the 
soloist  at  the  concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  Simday  af- 
I  ternoon.    Mr.  'Wendt  will  conduct  or- 
\  che.stral  pieces  by  Mozart.  Sibelius  and 
Brahms  (Symphony  No.  2.) 


I  been  justly  famous.    The  rhythms,  too.  ^^t  lion  and  a  naked  athlete  (weeping) 

ll.shT^  The^viva^  revc^^^  '     When  "Sir"  Daniel  Donnelly  departed  this  Ufeij  smg"s  now  active  on  the  concert  stage 


Burton  Holmes  will  give  a  "ii  * 
revue"  in  Symphony  hall  tonight 
tomorrow  afternoon.     His  subject 

■  The  Glories  of  Madrid." 

_.   _ .  . 

I.SABEL  RICHARDSON  MOLTER 

Isabel  PJchardson   Molter,  soprar 
sang  this  program  last  night  in  Jo  • 
dan  Hall,  to  the  accompaniment  of  Hai 
old  Molter: 

Dove  sono,  Mozart;  Nuages,  La  Pluie 
Georges;  Die  Post,  Gretchen  am  Splnn- 
rade,  Schubert;  Melancholy,  Merikanto; 
SalUng,  Olsen;  A  Dream,  A  Swan, 
Thanks  for  Thy  Counsel,  Grieg:  I  Heard 
a  Cry,  Fisher;  The  Little  Shepherd's 
Song,  Watts;  Nocturne,  Lester;  Spring 
Song  of  the  Robin  Woman  from 
ShanewiS,"  Cadman. 
Mrs.  Molter,  last  night  as  at  previous 
Boston  appearances,  made  good  her  title 
to  many  vocal  and  musical  virtues.  Few 


mastery  of  ensemble  and  the  fine  bow-  — ^his  straightforward  blow  would  lejl  an  ox— he 
ing  of  the  individual  members.  ■was  borne  to  his  grave  in  Bully's  Acre,  Dublin, 

A  lovely  .sonata  a  tre.  for  two  vlo-  -ntu  tu-  Gloves  "demonstrative  of  hi<!  rham- 
lins  and    cello   (Handel),  was  played  j",, ^'°^^^'    a^monstraiive  Of  ms  cham- 

after  the  Haydn  quartet.    The  concert  Pionship,"  on  a  cushion  in  front  of  the  hearse, 
version  of  thi.'?  sonata  was  made  by  One  hundred  carriages.  400  horsemen  and  over 
Mr.  Pochon.    A  beautiful  slow  move-  60,000  of  humbler  admirers  were  in  the  proces- 
ment  in  the  third  .section  is  followed  by  gif,„ 
an  allegi-o.  in  which  Handel  used  a 

jolly  tune,  of  which  he  must  have  been  ,  So  in  ancient  days  when  the  cestus  was 
vci-y  fond,  for  it  appears  in  one  of  the  |heavy  with  metal  great  honors  were  paid  the 
sonatas  for  two  violins,  and  in 


have  a  voice  at  command  so  fine  as 
hers,  a  soprano  of  singular  clarity  and 
power.  Not  all  of  her  colleagues,  bv 
any  means,  have  taken  pains,  like  Mis'. 
Molter,  to  establish  a  thoroughly  capable 
technique. 

Fewer  still,  to  turn  to  thsr  matter  uf 
music,  feel  rhythm  as  Mrs.  Molter  fe?l.^ 
it,  or  melody.  And  in  the  matter,  more 
important  still,  of  genuineness,  only  a 
handful  out  of  the  dozens  of  singers  now 
crowding  the  concert  field  are  lit  to 


other  chamber  mu-ic     The  nlavine'^f  ^"^^^  eulogized  them  in  epigrammatic  j  stand  In  company  Mrs.  Molter,  To  hr.ir 

the  sonatr  left  Tot  hing  C,  b   Sred,  ^e^^'   ^r.  Rickard  made  heroes  possible.  \  her  therefore,  i.s  a  pleasure,  a  woman 

except,  to  be  greedy,  a  repetition.    who  knows  how  to  sing  technically  well 

Beethoven's  beautiful  Quartet  in  E 
Flat  Majqr.  Op.  127.  closed  the  concert.  '  ' 
This  diflicult  work  was.  of  course,  played  ! 
beaulifuUy.  oi,   'he  wholo    tlKniah  the  ' 


musically  too.  and  with  rhet.orlcal  in- 
telligence. Besides,  she  means  v/hat 
she  says. 

She  miffht.  Indeed,  since  the  truth 
must  be  told,  have  -hosen  a  more  valu- 


,.>u 

ole  program  than  that  of  last  niRht; 
'  some  mediocre  songs  she  might  well 
have  left  at  home,  and  such  good  songs 
as  she  chose  she  could  have  arranged 
in  a  manner  more  effective.  It  Is 
strange,  furthermore,  that,  a  singer  with 
so  keen  a  feeling  for  words  and  their 
meaning  as  Mrs.  Molter  should  have 
not  recognl7.ed  the  impossibility  of  doing 
justice  to  songs  lllce  Grieg's  in  transla- 
tions most  unhappy;  the  odds  against 
success  are  all  too  heavy. 

Again  it  is  strange  that  Mrs.  Moltcr, 
o(  a.  voice  so  notably  flexible,  should  not 
make  it  her  business  to  cultivate  a 
pianissimo  M'ith  body  beneath  it,  in 
place  of  the  pale  tone  she  now  makes 
serve;  And  why  does  Mrs.  Molter  force  , 
tones  in  the  upper  medium  register  till 
they  yell?  This  sad  defect  she  ought 
indeed  to  root  out,  and  that  very  soon. 

Since,  though,  it  is  vigor  that  drives 
Mrs.  Moltcr  into  this  vocal  sin,  and 
energy  of  spirit,  tl\e  sin  is  easier  to  for- 
give: it  is  not  a  sign  of  craving  effect 
whatever  the  cost.  But  pray  let  Mrs. 
Molter  have  done  with  it.  She  sings  too 
admirably  to  allow  a  needless  blot  on 
|her  fine  work.  R  G. 


ARTHUR  HONEGGER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Arthur  Honegger  conducted,  as  a 
guS  tlie  "oS  of  the  Boston  Synj- 
phony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  (He  conducted  the 
orchestra  at  the  Cambridge  concert  last 
Thursday  night.)  The  Program  of  yes - 
terdav  made  up  wholly  of  his  worlds, 
lira's  foUoWs-  Chant  de  Nigairion, 
Praver  of  Judith  from  the  opera  Ju- 
dith" Three  songs:  Song  of  the  Sirens^ 
cradle  song  of  the  Sons  of  th 

Pear     Pastorale  d'ete.    Horatius  yic 
forious.    Rugby.    Concertmo  for  piano 
and  orchestra.   Pacific  2,  3.  I- 

Mme.  Andree  Vaurabourg  Honesgrr 
the  pianist;  Mme.  Co>''"\Y  'wa  ^ 
the  soprano  singer.  Pacific  2  ^.  L  wa. 
Prided  to  the  progri^m  that  ha_d  b-en  a« 
Tiounced.  The  orchestra  ''f^/'' ,  •  ^ 
feet  when  Mr.  """^gger  came  on  the 
platform;  the  audience  welcomed  him 

^' The'^Chant  de  Nigamon.  compose^  a.^ 
,n  exercise  for  ths  orchestral  clasf 
tho  Parte  Conseratory,  is  one  of  Ho  - 
Agger's  earliest  orchestral  work^^  The 

|fee]^t^d«ronst^tl?(^  XKf 

Sissies  ^^SS^^i 
l^an  Indians  collected  by  Juhat.  Tier  ,ot 
The  composition  might  be  oescuDea  as 
^^^toriaUv  romantic,  planned  according 


COLLEGE  ADONISES 

Every  now  and  thc<i  in  the  rotogravui*e  or 
news  section  of  a  newspaper  one  sees  the 
portrait  _  of  "the  handsomest  man  on  the 
caiflpus"  of  some  college.  His  name  and  the 
features  and  figure  that  gave  him  this  dislinc- 
tioi)  are  quickly  forgotten:  The  question  what 
becomes  of  these  glorious  creatures  remains  to 
exercise  the  mind. 

.  Do  magnates  of  the  film  industry  entreat 
them  to  make  Hollywood  their  home?  Do  cap- 
tains of  the  advertising  arm\'  promise  them  a 
luxurious  life  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  ^hown  in  the  press  and  in  street  cars  as 
spoi'ting  the  latest  brand  of  collar,  or  the  suit 
"you  must  wear  to  be  well-dressed"?  Does  our 
handsomest  man  become  a  hired  dancer  at  a 
night-club?  Or  does  he  sink  into  obscurity  as  a 
•ellcr  of  bonds? 

.  Why  should  not  these  handsome  men  of  col- 
leges, fresh  or  salt  water  institutions,  co- 
educational or  for  men  only,  meet  in  competi- 
tion at  Atlantic  City,  to  be  applauded  in  turn  as 
Mr.'  Illinois,  Mr.  New  Jersey  and  .so  on?  To  be 
judged  in  every-day  clothes,  evening  dress  and 
bathing  suits?  The  jury  should  be  composed  of 
83 six  men  and  six  women,  no  one  of  them 
connected  in  any  way  with  a  college.  The 
Women  should  not  be  under  21  years  of  age; 
yiot;  o\'er  40.  Among  the  male  members 
there  should  be  at  least  one  director  of  mo\  in2 
pictures.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ziegfeld  might  be  in- 
ducied  to  serve  for  the  glorification  of  the  Amer- 
Ica^  male.  Competitors  named  Clarence,  Cecil 
or  fercy  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Is  there  any  case  on  record  of  the  hand- 
^  ,    K,«r,„<=r    .r,   ionjcst  man  wedding  the  handsomest  woman  of 
speech  fnd"?n''beharordoes"°not"pr'e-   «nx  state?  If  there  has  been  a  marriage  of  this 
tend  to  be  a  virtuoso  conductor.  Lead-   nature,  has  it  shed  light  on  the  important  prob- 
ing his  own  compositions,    he    knows   ifcns  of  eugenics? 


man  ot  me  commanaiuB  ;;  "  " 
among  composers  of  today.  "Rugby  has 
been  aptly  described  as  a  "melee  of  bod- 
ies" two  football  teams,  two  themes, 
•lyric  dynamism".  And  in ,  this  sym- 
phonic movement  Honegger  shows  that 
he  can  command  at  will  a  long,  sweep- 
ing melody.  As  for  "Pacific  231"  jt 
might  well  bear  for  iU  motto  Walt 
Whitman's  lines  to  a  locomotive: 
" .    .    .    Through  gale  or  calm,  now 

swift,  now  slack. 
Yet  steadily  careering; 
Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion 

and  power  ... 

Fierce-throated  beauty! 
Roll  through  my  chant  with  all  thy 

lawless  music   ...      ,  ,  . 
(No  sweetness  debonair  of  tearful  harp 

or  glib  piano  thine) 
To  the  free  skies    .    .    .    unpent  and 
glad  and  strong" 
The  "Concertino"  seems  a  new  de 
parture;  it  is  a  fascinating,  haunting 
composition.    Here  the  frequent  repe 
tition  of  a  theme— pattern,  if  you  will- 
in  dialogue  for  piano  and  orchestra- 
excites:  it  does  not,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  repetitions,  annoy.   How  charming 
!  the   ornamentation  by  orchestral  in- 
Istruments  of  the  melody  for  the  piano 
in  the  middle  section;  how  in.spiriting 
the  gay  measures  in  the  finale.  No 
padding,  no  .spinniiig  out  of  a  musical , 
'idea  beyond  endurance.    Truly  an  ad- 
mirable work,  delightfully  performed  by 
the  pianist  and  the  orchestra.  No  won- 
der that  Madame  Honegger  and  her 
husband  were  recalled  again  and  again. 

Mme  Wright  was  not  the  woman  to 
sing  the  music  from  •Judith."  She  has 
not  th-  voice  for  it:  there  was  no  emo- 
tion no  spiritual  exaltation  in  her  per- 
formance. She  was  a  little  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  short  light  and  tripping 
"Song  of  the  Peer." 
Mr.    Honegger,    modest,    honest  m 


J-pu;.   :  A;  1(1  ititiri}.. 

iiOUici  laugh. 

t  Mr.  O'Brien  gave  an  amazi 
'portrayal  of  the  man,  a  role  utte 
iitelgn  to  any  with  which  he  hithe 
(been  identified.    Miss  Gaynor,  ^_,„ 

fclways  in  a  minor  key,  had  hetSe 

moment.s  as  she  sat  in  the  boat, 
I  ing,  brooding,  resigned."    The  paatOfi 

raphy,    especially    in    the  gray-tont 


ing  Ilia  uwii  v'jiiiK""*- — he  _ 
what  he  shoulf  express.  The  orchestra 
yesterday  was  gladly  responsive  to  his 
wishes.  „i„v,t 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  Enrique  Femandez-Arbos 
will  be  the  "guest"  condiictor  ot  the 
orchestra.  His  Program  w  11  bs  as  fol- 
lows: Wagner,  Prelude  to  ^The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg."  Halfter,  Sin- 
fonietta.  Ravel,  Alborada  del  Grazioso. 
Albeniz-Arbos,  La  Procession  del  Rocio^ 
De  Falla,  Three  Dances  from  TU. 
Three-Cornered  Hat."   


BURTON  HOLMES 
EXPLORES  MADRID 


Madrid  as  seen  by  Burton  Holmes 
and  other  recent  visitors  is  a  different 
citv   than    the   Madrid   described  by 
Richard  Ford  in  the  40's:  "Spiritless, 
oV"traVc,resigiiatwn:^^^^^^^^  meaningless  piles,  ostentatious  frontage 

propnately  savage,  (j      .  Amei-l        „Hifi,.es  nm  un  to  flatter  the  royal 


^linK'Sal  n  US  ikmentation.  Amer 
?  a^n^composer^  Who  have  -mmered  an 

L  Sy  IrtSiy^r  ^^^^ 
fcqulllitance  with  tbem  was  ^vholly  de- 
rived from  the  ingenious  A>mam.  ii 
comparison  with  Honegger  s  music  loi 
r?orture  that  of  Puccuii  s  n^tl^e  sec^j 

^.uave'  This  Symphonic  "poem  show.s ! 
i  Honegger  s  t^chiiical  skill,  his  grasp  of 

^^Vhestra^^^^^^^ 

Tdt?not"rfv?ari^ciividuality, 
o  was  indWiduality  perhaps  to  be^x- 

V  ^^rhlaring  "hit  musfcin 
.(orv.    No  one  ncaiing  tu.    „  p„„„r 

•f«^^;^?irvicS^^  P" , 

Moi  to'f^  thesTgood  people  have  le.med 
iCer  seenw  to  them  amorphor.. 

.11  fimes  raucous,  conscious  oi 

Jemcmbrances  of  countiT  l«^„^"**,„|"de 

■'",  iv     nistoral  in.strument5, 

jrofessionally     pasroiai  individu- 

!^^?n**  "Pacifio  231'  and  "Rugby"  the 
'         Honeffer  .fn^s  boldly  _lorth.^, the 


of  edifices,  run  up  to  flatter  the  royal 
eye,  behind  which  are  mean,  ill-paved, 
ill-lighted  and  ill-drained  lanes.    .  . 
This  is  a  city  in  which  a  lengthened 
residence  withers  mind  and  body." 

Madrid  was  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  richly  illustrated  "travel  re- 
vue" which  drew  an  audience  of  good 
size  to  Symphony  hall  last  night,  the 
first  lecture— if  Mr.  Holmes  will  allow 
the  prosaic  term— in  a  series  of  five. 
He  had  intended,  revisiting  Spam,  to 
devote  only  one  evening  to  that  coiin- 
try  but  he  discovered  so  much  of  in- 
terest unknown  to  those  who  follow 
only  beaten  paths,  that  there  Is  ma- 
terial for  three  lectures.  The  one  last 
night  was  engrossing  and  entertaining. 

The  city  that  Ford,  a  keen  observer, 
found  outwardly  shabby,  is  now  modern 
I  with    all    that    word  implies— stately 
I  buildings,  fine  streets  spotlessly  clean, 
handsome  banks  and  public  offices,  a 
I  skyscraper  in  process  of  building  for 
I  the  telephone  company,  an  admirable 
postofBce  service,  and,   to  quote  Mr. 
I  Holmes,  the   most  efficient  telephone 
1  service  in  Europe.   Due  tribute  was  paid 
to  Prime  de  Rivera,  who  has  done  for 
Spain  what   Mussolini  has  done  for 
Italy,  but  in  a  less  ostentatious  manner. 

The  pictures  shown  were  greatly 
varied— buildings,  parks,  street  scenes, 
the  treasures  of  the  Prado.  troops  and 
"  reviews,  a  charming  dancer,  glimpses 
of  a  bull-flght.  tombs,  fountains,  the 
making  of  tapcstfies  and  rugs,  castles 
in  little  towns,  statues,  etc.  The  home 
of  Zuleaga  and  the  Escorial  were  vis- 
ited, as  were  Segovia  and  Aranjuez. 

There  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
travel-revue  this  afternoon.  Next  week, 
"In  Moorish  Spain."  Andalusia,  the  Al- 
Seville  to  Granada,  with  halts 


'flie  VM 
Thfi  BaibM 

The  Maiucurf  Onl  ■     .'""'u'   ,  „,,,, 

The  Obtrusive  Ocnilemaii  ..Ariliur  nun-.n 

,    Much,  perhaps  too  much,  is  expected  jl 
of  those  motion  pictures  which  cost  a  , 
fortune  to  produce,  which  under  im- 
ported   directors    exact    weeks    and  I 
I  months  of  preparation.    Such  a  picture  i 
wa,<;  Erclk  von  Stroheim's  "The  Wed-  | 
dill!!  March,"  to  many  a  disappoint-  j 
1  ment,  stupendous  though  it  undoubtedly 
1  was.     Another  such  picture  is  "Sun-  ! 
!  rise,"  Fred  W.  Murnau's  most  preten- 
tious endeavor  since  his  staging  of  "The  ' 
Last  Laugh."   Inklings  of  the  story,  the 
fact  that  George  O'Brien  and  Janet 
Gaynor  had  the  leading  roles,  that  Mr. 
Murnau  had  been  given  carte  blanche 
by  Mr.  Fox,  primed  every  one  for  some- 
thing extraordinary,  something  unfor- 
gettable.   "The  Wedding  March "  has 
gone  its  way,  with  all  its  26  reels  of 
realism.    Time  may  aid  m  fixing  the 
status  of  "Sunrise."  ^  » 

The  man  is  a  heavy  dull-witted  fish- 
erman-farmer.   The  wife  is  a  paiieiit 
little    woman,    almost  saintly-looking 
under  a  prim  binding  of  blond  hair. 
The  woman  from    the   city   is  .lark, 
hard  with  none  of  the  soft  allurements 
of  her  sex  and  kind.  The  place  is  any- 
where, any  time.  The  city  woman,  pro- 
longing her  vacation,  makes  a  final 
I  appeal  to  her  enchained  victim  that  he 
1  destroy  his  wife,   abandon  farm  and 
baby  and  flee  with  her  to  the  city.  He 
agrees,  not  rapturously  but  as  a  man 
whose  mind  is  vacant.   He  sets  out  in  a  i 
boat   with    his    wife\    rows    doggedlN  \ 
a  while,  then  rises  and  moves  toward  | 
her.    She,  knowing  of  his  infatuation,  ■ 
has  sensed   the  outcome,   clasps  her 
hands  in  prayer.    The  man,  suddenly 
remorseful,  resumes  his  oars,  pulls  mad- 
ly for  shore.   The  wife  flees,  but  he  fol- 
llows,  crying  out  his  penitence.  They 
I  board  a  street  car,  reach  the  city,  enter 
1  a  church,  hear  the  clergyman  exhort  a 
I  bridegroom:   "Keep  her,  cherish  her. 
.protect  her  from  all  harm."  More 
I  penitence,  reconciliation,  a  new  mutual 
understanding  and  trust.    After  a  day 
lot  plav  they  sail  for  home,  a  storm 
I  arises, "  the  man  binds  about  her  body 
the  rushes  with  which  he  had  planned 
to  save  his  own  life.   He  reaches  shore, 
but  the  wife  is  missing.      The  man. 
about  to  throttle  the  city  woman.'lf  arns 
that  his  wife  i«  safe,  alive.    He  sits  by 
her  bedside  through  the  night,  until ; 
sunrise.     She    never    need   tear  him 
agaiil.  ^  ^. 

Mr   Murnau  has  striven  to  combine , 
a.  depressing  tale  of  two  women  and  a 
man  with  spectacle  and  comic  touches. 
He  has  labored  with  all  his  might  to 


hambra,  Sevuie  lO  uranaua.  wim  nano     nc   i.nc  ; 

it  Cadiz  Cordova,  Jerez,  Palos,  La  Ra-  !  blend  delineation  of  stark  emot  M  with 


lida  and  Ronda.  P.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 

"Sunrise" 

',!;!'*  '  '   ".  .  .  .V.'.Bo<UI  HosiMS 

The  MaiO     .  ■  ■  •   •,.  • 

The  Wnniiin    ('■■im   Hi'-  I    ,,,,, 


scenes  of  tumult,  animation,  swlrlm 
ma.sses.    He  needed  a  suddenly  arisins 
sea  .^^quall  for  his  story,  and  he  wait«d 
until  nature  provided  one.    He  realized 
the  lack  of  comedy  relief,  so  he  planted 
the  plodding   man   and   his  clinging 
vine  of  a  wife  in  the  middle  of  \  bus- 
tling citv  street  and  piled  up  ono  of  ihe 
prettiest  traffic  .jams  imaginable.    He  l| 
loosed  a  perf^rmiing.  pig  in  the  crowds : 
at  the  aiiju.semSi")f.  park,  had  the  nig" 
become  wiobbly  aft^i"  lappmg  "P  < 


/ 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 
Yesterday  morning  a  very  enjoTa 
hour  or  so  was  spent  with  Mr.  En 
Schelling  in  the  first  of  the  Childtc 
Concerts  this  season  at  Jordan  b 
The  hall,  though  not  filled  to  ca^fk 
held  an  audience  which  did  cn 
Mr.  Schelling.  The  concert  presi 
was  for  children  and  they  were 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  the: 
more  than  a  few  whose  childh' 
have  receded  to  a  memory;  ho#|i 
they  were  well  recompensed  for^V 
attendance. 
,  Mr.  Schelling  Is  one  of  thoie  ] 
1  artists  who,  as  well  as  being  a  mruki 
can  discourse  on  the  lives  of  th&i 
'  posers  whose  music  he  plays 
I  creating    boredom.      His'  desc 
talks,   with  illustrative  pictures 
interesting  and  not  de'.oid  of  h 
More  than  once  a  laugh  rippled 
the  audience  and  always  he  was 
rapt    attention.     With   an  orch 
composed  of  members  from  the  B 
Symphony  he  performed  composifc 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Schu' 
'i  Brahms,    Strauss   and  Wagner, 
■  through  his  interpretation  thev 
1  forth  in  all  their  glory.    The  S 
waltz  was  esperfally  beautiful  in 
gracefulness  and  perfect  rhythm, 
coui'se,  he  is  n>t  a  spectacular 
ductor,  not  in  tie  least  dramatic, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  from  the 
chestra  member,  all  that  was  in 
Beethoven's  sclwzo  from  symphony 
3  was  superb  ii  its  majesty  and  So 
I  bert's  Ballet  Xusic  was  played  with 
1  finite  dehcacy   The  entire  concert 
'  not  only  plef>uro8ble  but  instructi 
!  O 


WEEKLY  COMMENT 


had 'not  written  in  the  year  in  which  the  story  is  placed  .  .  .  ine  ebirr^, 
and  arranger  did  not  take  any  liberties  with  Chopin's  music,  and  m  orches-  i 
tratin"  the  piano  pieces  have  preserved  all  the  harmonies  and  rhythms  as  ±J  ±. 
they  were  written."  The  scenes  are  the  salon  of  the  Countess  d'Agouet,  the 
house  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  Chopin's  studio  in  Paris'. 

Chopin  is  in  good  company  with  musicians  who  have  been  the  sport  of 
librettists.  Palestrina,  Stradella,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  vSalieri,  Schubert, 
Hoffmann,  Paganini.  'When  there  was  no  romance  in  their  lives,  the  libret^ 
tists  displayed  ingenuity— they  gave  Hoffmann  three  or  four  sweethearts  in 
succession.  The  play  in  which  Mr.  Arliss  appeared  as  Paganini  was  founded 
on  fact  as  far  as  the  indispensable  and  greedily  anticipated  "love  interest"  is 
concerned.  Guitry  represented  Mozart  as  flirting  in  Paris,  but  the  young 
man  of  history  had  no  time  for  that.  Inr^;he  two  operas  Haydn  is  the  "piccolo  j 

and  was  beloved  by  the  hand- 


The  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  will  produce  "Volpone"  at  the  Hollis 
treet  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  "Would  Ben  Jonson  know  his  bitter  comedy 
he  should  walk  into  the  theatre?  This  version  is  a  free  adaptation  m 
.erman  by  Stefan  Zweig,  translated  into  English  by  Ruth  Langner.  The 
^uild  brought  out  this  translated  adaptation  at  the  Guild  Theatre.  New 
ork,  on  April  9,  1928:  Volpone,  Dudley  Digges;  Mosca,  Alfred  Lunt;  Corbac- 
0,  Henry  Travers;  Voltore,  PhiUp  Leigh;  Canina,  Helen  Westley;  Colomba, 

:argalo  Gillmore.  _    ^       ,  ,  

Let  it  be  stated  here  that  District-Attorney  Banton  of  New  York  on 
ay  1,  1928,  solemnly  announced  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  that  his  de- 
.rtment  found  "Volpone"  did  not  tend  "to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth 
others. 


Haydn,"  not  the  man  in  London  who  loved 

some  widow  Schroeter.  Possibly,  50  years  hence,  Debussy  will  be  turned  by 
some  librettist  into  a  dashing  young  blade,  and  theatre  audiences  will  then  j 
Zweie's  adantation  translated  Into  French  by  Jules  Romains,  pleased  II   have  such  renned  taste  that  music  for  the  operetta  or  the  play  will  be  taken 
Parisians  last  month -at  the  Theatre  de  I'Atelier  with  Charles  Dullin  :    jrom  his  compositions.    The  reputation  of  Debussy  would  suffer  if  this 

—   g^^yj^  l^is  gjory  on  the  facts  relating  to  Debussy's  second 

marriage  Richard  Strauss  has  already  put  himself  and  his  wife  on  the 
stage  In  his  little  opera  of  jealousy- 


Georges  Auric  write  incidental  music  for 


vying  Volpone  (the  "old  fox") 
;  comedy. 

Ben  Jonson's  play,  with  or  without  tinkering  or  cutting,  has  pleased  the 
glish  since  it  was  acted  in  London  by  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants  at 
;  Globe  Theatre,  London,  in  1605.  with  Lowin  playing  Volpone.  The  com- 
/  was  performed  at  Oxford  and.  Cambridge  probably  during  the  time  of 
;  plague  in  London.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  there  was  a  revival  at 
mbridge  by  the  Marlowe  Players  in  March,  1923.  There  were  revivals  at 
ndon  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  in  1821  and  1923  by  the  Phoenix  So- 
ty.  In  the  18th  century  the  comedy  was  very  popular.  Mr.  Pepys.  who 
V  it  earlier— in  1665— noted  that  it  was  "a  most  excellent  play,  the  best 
think  I  ever  saw,"  but  even  in  1695  John  Dennis  found  the  characters 
litted  in  Zweig's  version  "excrescencies."  They  are  in  a  sub-plot,  so 
/eig  has  thrown  overboard  Sir  Frederick  Wouldbe,  Lady  Wouldbe  and 
regrine,  and  added  Canina,  a  courtesan.  Zweig  has  also  made  the  play 
;s  wordy,  more  concentrated.  As  John  Mason  Brown  puts  it:  '  Zweig  has 
pped  the  play's  Ehzabethan  wings."  For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  for- 
tten  their  Latin  he  informs  them  that  the  Italian  animal  names  are  sym- 
lic  of  the  characters:  Volpone,  the  old  fox;  Mosca,  the  gadfly;  Corbaccio, 
e  raven;  Corvino,  the  crow;  and  we  have  Leone,  for  the  sea  captain; 
lomba  for  Corvino's  wife;  and  the  appropriate  word  Canina  for  the 
irtesan. 

When  Volpone,  beset  by  greedy  parasites,  feigns  sickness  and  in  jocose 
>od  signs  his  will,  making  Mosca  heir  to  all  his  wealtn,  even  the.  sup- 
;edly  faithful  Mosca,  his  toady,  refuses  to  see  the  joke.  He  has  the  will; 
he  turns  Volpone  out  of  his  own  house,  throws  open  the  windows  and 
s  to  the  servants :  "We  will  be  merry  now.  feast  off  Volpone's  dishes,  drink 
his  wines,  and  laugh  at  every  one  who's  mad  and  most  at  him  who's  mad 
lUt  money,  and  then  go  contentedly  home,  each  one  to  sleep  with  his 
a  wife!  Come  then,  gaiety!  Music!  Music!"  This  i.s  far  from  Jonson's 
rds  that  end  his  play. 


P.  H. 


The  late  'William  Archer,  who  liked  the  Elizabethans  only  as  poets,  not ! 
dramatists,  admitted  that  "Volpone"  Is  "a  stupendous  piece  of  Swiftian 
isanthropy.  Its  leading  characters  are  all  monsters  of  cruelty,  or  of  Cupid- 
s', or  of  folly — and  in  some  cases  of  all  three  put  together";  but  he  attacked 
le  falsity  of  its  "initial  assumptions";  he  found  the  gulls  too  guUible;  the 
,'hole  structure  "loose,  ill-jointed,  haphazard,"   Noting  the  fact  that  Zola's 
Les  Herttiers  Raboundin,"  an  adaptation  of  "Volpone,"  was  a  dismal  fail- 
ure, Archer  declared  that  modern  audiences  have  outgrown  "the  cruelty 
and  brutality  of  Jonson's  outlook  upon  life."    St.  John  Ervine  alludes  in 
his  recently  published  "How  to  Write  a  Play"  to  Archer's  opinion  that  the 
plot  of  "Volpone"  is  puerile;  that  the  case  of  Volpone  does  not  exist  in 
nature  and  says  that  he,  Ervine,  reminded  Archer  of  Madame  Humbert 
who,  less  than  30  years  ago,  "lived  riotously  to  the  tune  of  millions,  on 
the  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come,  of  persons  r  ho  were  not  her  relatives  at 
\11  but  strangers,  and,  many  of  them,  persons  generally  considered  to  be 
istute  men  of  business  and  affairs."  And  Mr.  Ervine  remarks:  "Even  today 
,  dramatist  need  not  be  afraid  to  strain  the  credulity  of  his  audience." 


Chopin  will  not  be  seen  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  when  "White 
Lilacs,"  an  operetta,  will  be  performed  tomorrow  night  at  the  Majestic  Thea- 
tre. In  1901  "Chopin,"  a  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  with  music  adapted  and 
arranged  by  Gis^omo  Orefici,  was  produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Milan,  on 
Nov.  25.  The  firJ^«Ct,  "Christmas,"  showed  Chopin  in  love  with  the  youthful 
Stella;  the  second,  passionately  in  love  with  Flora;  in  the  third,  "The  Tem- 
pest," he  is  with  George  Sand  on  Majorca;  in  the  fourth.  "Autumn,"  he  dies, 
with  Stella,  his  first  love,  by  his  side.  At  Milan  Borgatti,  a  tenor,  took  the  part 
of  Chopin;  Cesira  Ferrani,  the  chief  female  role.  The  music  was  adapted 
from  nocturnes,  mazurkas,  the  barcarolle,  the  Grand  Fantasia,  the  Ber- 
ceuse and  other  works  by  Chopin.  Oreflci's  opera  was  performed  fqp  the 
first  time  In  the  United  States  by  the  Lambardi  Company  at  the  Central 
Theatre,  San  Francisco,  on  Jan.  29,  1907;  Chopin.  Martinez  Patti;  Stella. 
Bianca  Nunez;  Flora,  Vella  Giorgi. 

Philip  Moeller's  play.  "Madame  Sand,"  (1918)  introduced  Chopin.  The 
play  was  dull,  and  the  composer  was  a  faint  figure,  as  were  other  lovers  and 
male  friends  of  the  famous  woman. 


The  libretto  of  "^hite  Lilacs"  is  an  adaptation  by  Harry  B.  Smith  of  a 
German  play,  "Chopin,"  by  Sigurd  Johansen.  This  play  follows  closely  the 
story  of  Chopin  and  George  Sand  as  told  by  her  in  "Lucrezia  Floriani,"  and 
is  also  indebted  to  Karenine's  toiography  and  Niecks's  life  of  Chopin.  As 
Francis  Gribble  puts  it  in  "George  Sand  and  Her  Lovers,"  the  thesis  of 
"Lucrezia  Flortani"  is  that  "it  is  a  nuisance  for  a  woman  of  genius  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  an  invalid  ...  All  sorts  of  little  grievances  and 
disagreements  had  paved  the  way  for  the  final  quarrrel  of  which  the  im- 
mediate occasion  was  the  marriage  of  Solange  Sand  to  Clesinger. 


FACTS  AND  GOSSIP 


The  Tragic  Case  of  Johanna  Dybwad— Audi- 
ences, Revivals,  Films  and  Legs 


This  is  sad  news  from  Oslo,  Norway.  It  appears  that  Mme.  Johanna 
Dybwad,  long  admired  as  an  actress  and  respected  as  a  teacher  of  dramatle 
art,  cannot  remember  that  she  is  about  65  years  old;  so  when  "The  Tempest" 
was  pur  on  the  stage  of  the  National  Theatre  she  insisted  on  playing  Ariel. 
The  audience,  forgetting  courtesy,  plainly  showed  disapproval,  whereupon  she 
vent  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  said:  "What  does  this  ncise  mean?  Can 
ncbody  throw  these  people  out?  Am  I  to  go  or  shall  they?"  Whereupon  » 
clear,  bell-like  voice  was  lifted  up  in  the  audience:  "How  can  you  ask?  There 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  should  disappear."  The  disturbers  were  finaUy 
ejected  by  the  police;  Mme.  Dybwad  has  not  been  on  the  stage  since  thl« 
unpleasant  episode. 

We  doubt  if  this  disturbance  would  have  happened  in  England  or  Ger- 
many. Theatregoers  in  these  countries  respect  the  past;  are  loyal  to  old 
favorites.  An  aged  tenor  with  a  cracked  voice  once  sang  in  an  opera  in  th« 
Germany  of  our  student  days.  He  was  called  before  the  curtain  several 
limes.  Expressing  surprise,  we  heard  our  neighbor,  who  had  filled  himself 
with  beer  and  raw  ham  during  a  wait:  "Yes,  perhaps  his  voice  is  not  exactly 
what  it  was,  but  you  see  he's  an  intellectual  singer  and  has  a  fine  conception 
of  the  role." 


Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  us  that  the  pictures  of  Ellen  TeiTy  had  a 
bad  sale.  Only  £63  was  paid  for  John  Sargent's  sketch  of  her  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth. Is  it  possible  that  Sargent's  vogue  is  passing  in  London?  It  has 
been  the  fashion  for  London's  writers  about  art  to  underestimate  the  worth 
of  his  portrait,?  and  to  prophesy  that  his  fame  will  steadily  grow  less. 

Apropos  of  "Abie's  Irish  Rose,"  which  has  been  brought  into  a  New 
York  court.  The  play  has  met  with  great  .success  in  Berlin,  though  th» 
criticis  sneered  at  its  rank  sentimentalism.  "All  conflicts  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  where  there  is  good  character  acting,  are  certain  to  please  Berlin." 
In  the  same  city  Jackie  Coogan  wears  as  in  the  earlier  films  the  absurdly  big 
cap  and  baggy  trousers.  He  wore  stylish  clothes,  including  a  glossy  pluj 
hat,  only  as  a  concession  to  the  taste  of  London  and  Paris. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  writing  from  New  York  to  London,  wishes  New 
York's  audiences  were  as  demonstrative  in  appreciation  as  the  audience* 
are  in  London.    The  Observer,  to  which  Mr.  Ervine  contributes,  has  pub- 

,  lished  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  finds  Londoners  "very  unresponsive  ia 

i  comparison  with  the  provinces." 


Mr.  Wallace  Munroe  informs  us  that  in  "White  Lilacs"  the  children  j 
Maurice  and  Solange  are  igncred;  that  Johannsen  took  a  great  deal  of  i 
liberty  with  the  character  of  Dubusson,  the  publisher-    In  the  operetta  he  \ 
is  "an  egotistical,  commercial  ff  How  of  the  pre-Rotary  days,  who  is  not 
averse  to  a  bit  of  doubtful  business  which,  though  it  might  crack  the  laws 
somewhat,  would  leave  them  unbroken."  The  part  of  Dubusson  is  taken  by 
DcWolf  Hopper. 

Mr.  Munroe  also  says  that  Mr.  Smith's  lyrics  "have  been  dovetailed  into 
.•suitable  spots  in  the  operetta  and  their  subject  matter  has  been  taken 
■  from  the  original  play..  To  recreate  authentically  the  period,  usp 

of  many  of  Chopin's  cotnpositions,  though  some  are  used  whir*^ 

i 


"Dracula"  as  a  film  play.  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll,  seeing  it,  wrote  in  A 
cold-blooded  manner.  "I  have  hardly  one  good  word  to  say  for  this  picture. 
We  are  told  that  it  has  been  pirated  and  that  a  German  court  ordered  all 
copies  to  be  destroyed.  This  particular  copy  escaped.  I  think  the  German 
court  was  right,  and  the  original  order  ought  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  If 
the  picture  was  ever  intended  to- arouse  terror,  if  mystification  or  wonder 
was  sought  by  conjuring  up  such  a  ludicrous  vampire  as  we  see  depicted  by 
Mr.  Max  Schreck,  the  intention  has  sadly  miscarrried." 

Meanwhile  the  "Ben-Hur"  film  is  now  forbidden  by  the  Canton  Govern- 
ment; not  on  artistic  grounds,  but  because  it  is  "Christian  propaganda  de- 
coying the  people  to  superstition,  which  must  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
age  of  revolutionary  enlightment,"  The  film  is  thought  to  aid  imperialists, 
and  as  "a  travesty  on  truth  and  reason"  it  is  an  "undesirable  obstacle  to 
education."  Have  the  Chinese  authorities  no  sense  of  humor  that  they  taka 
"Ben-Hur"  so  seriously? 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  "The  Octoroon"  will  be  revived  here  at  th« 
Repertory  Theatre. '  Never  mind  if  Boucicault,  as  it  has  been  said,  stole  the 
plot.  He  was  an  accomphshed  thief  in  this  field.  In  Hoboken  there  is 
a  revival  of  "After  Dark."  It  would  be  worth  a  journey  there  to  see  it. 
The  Repertory  Theatre  might  do  well  to  revive  other  plays  once  popular; 
sentimental  and  blood-curdling.  Would  audiences  today  stand  for  Wills'* 
"Man  0'  Airlie,"  even  if  Lawrence  Barrett  were  to  play  the  pathetic  hero? 
Or  "Mazeppa"  with  a  bare-back  beauty  on  a  bare  back  steed,  a  tartar  of  tht 
Ukraine  breed?   And  how  about  "The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges?" 


"The  man  who  can  refuse  to  laugh  whilst  Harold  Lloyd,  dancing  in  • 
ballroom,  gradually  sheds  every  particle  of  his  dress  suit  must  be  devoid  of 
all  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  The  American  film  producer  always  believes  in  carry- 
ing his  ideas  to  extremes.  If  he  has  a  haunted  mansion  it  must  be  haunted 
by  about  a  hundred  and  one  spirits.  If  a  staircase,  it  must  have  14  landings. 
The  hidden  treasure  must,  of  course-,  consist  of  a  vast  fortune.  Our  sus« 
picions  must  not  be  directed  upon  two  or  three  of  the  personages  in  the  plot, 
but  upon  every  one  of  them  in  turn.  We  must  not  be  merely  excited  and 
thrilled  for  half  of  the  time  but  for  every  moment  of  ih  '-^n.  In  th« 
words  of  the  press  agent  for  this  picture  ("The  Ba,t")  ^  must  gasp 


^  11 
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Joy  and  exciiemem.  — to.  vr.  vauuu. 


].  VnA.A  .  Ill  1  iu.,1  uasoanu,!  GuUrt  playent,  an       cousiui  ianun 
and  DelJorah*  Kane,  Philip's  oiie-tUne  (i  sensitive  Boston,  were  not  always  faith 


There  is  a  pleasing  discussion  in  London  over  the  question  who  Invented 
the  drama.   Mr.  O'Connor  names  the  brothers  Mansell.   Mr-  ErroU 

Sherson  says  "No,  no."  Legs  at  several  London  theatres  were  an  attraction 
fn  burlesques  before  1870.  Emily  Soldene  has  some  amusing  comments  on 
the  chaSe  in  the  popular  taste  as  to  the  shape  of  legs  displayed  on  th« 
SLe  Sl  she  was  in  her  prime  and  after  her  return  from  Australia  wher. 
ie  was  a  journalist.   Today  the  leg-shows  are  on  the  Boston  streets  not 


mistress. 

Philip  Voaze,  erroneously  listed  among 
those  killed  in  action  in  the  world  war, 
reappears  in  London.  Always  a  wastrel, 
a "  pJiilanderer,  he  is  now  a  physical 
wreck,  with  a  treacherous  heart.  De- 
borah, spying  him  in  a  church,  deter- 
mines to  use  his  generally  unknown  ex- 
istence in  blackmailing  Faith  Marlay. 
Deborah  has  a  packet  of  burning  love 
letters  which  can  ruin  Faith.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  play  progresses  to  that  point 


ful  to  Zweig's  text.    There  was  more  I 
than  one  euphemism:  there  was  more  j 
than  one  line  omitted.  I 
The  play  is  Zweig  s  with  indebted-  i' 
ness  to  JoHson.  For  modem  taste  Z^<  "e 
Imfjroved  the  original  aS  far  as 
fitage  is  concerned,  but  when  Z  '  , 
would  be  eloquent  as  in  Volpone's  rhap- 
sody oter  f;oW.  his  rhetoric  is  cheap  in  | 
comparison    with    Jonson's    sonorous  * 
phrases.    Is  he  to  be  commended  for 
Introducing  Canina?     Her  best  l.nf> 


tiie  drawin; 


features  in  theatres  once  devoted  to  burlesque. 


P.  H. 


AT  FIFTY  YEARS 


protect  his  wife;  Faith,  to  plead;  and 
Sonata  tP  minor),  Locateili;  Largnet-  ,  Voaze,  to  get  drunk  on  brandy,  to  play 
to,  Vivaldi-Helfetz;  Rigaudon,  Rameau-  i 


Heifetz;  Les  Petits  Moulins  a  Vent,  Cou 
Sir  Arthur  Keith,  a  man  of  attainmenls  in  ^'^^.^Z^J^n^^^ 
-science,  was  sure  some  time  ago  that  when  a  banera.  Ravel;  Une  Chasse — Au  loin, 
man  dies,  he  is  dead  as  a  door  nail.    Nothing  Qaubert;   Lenie,   Milhaud;    Grace,  J. 
survives.    Sir  Arthur,  unlike  Malvolio,  cannot  Achron;  Valse  (G  major),  Godowsky; 

think  nobly  of  the  soul.    To  him  it  is  "on-  P^^^^tuum^Mobi^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Mr. |  is  led  away  to  prison 

pxisVnt.  Hfe  cries  out  as  Bert  Williams  cried i  jjgjjgt^z  played  yesterday,  tone  of  a{  ..The  play  is  admirably  acted. 


Vvhere  three  persons  go  to  Deborah's  K  were  not  lieard  last  niglit.  Again  due 
flat,  seeking  the  letters:    Sir  John,  to  |   deference  was  paid  to  Baston. 

The  performance  was  excellent  in 
*very  respect,,  when  the  dramatist's 
general  direction  is  borne  in  mind,  Vol- 
pone,  the  old  fox,  played  with  a  wealth 


again  at  love,  to  drop  prussic  acid  in 
Deborah's  drink.  Faith,  first  to  arrive, 
leaves  her  handbag  on  departure.  Sir 
John,  last  to  cail.  finds  Deborah  dead, 
finds  his  wife's  bag.  Though  he  ar- 
ranges to  give  a  semblance  of  suicide, 
he  is  suspected  of  murder.  In  the  end, 
■Voaze  makes  the  sacrificial  gesture,  and 


before  him,  "Death  is  so  permanent." 

A  few  day's  ago  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  "gentle  voice, 
I  just  audible,"  told  an  American  correspondent 
T  in  London,  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  order 
I  the  universe,  he  would  frame  man's  body  so 
I  that  life  -would  end  at  fifty,  or  better  .still  at 
forty-five:  for  then  the  sight  begins  to  dim, 
the  hearing  fail,  other  bodily  functions  weaken. 
From  forty-five  to   fifty   man's   mental  and 
physical  activity  is  at  it.<!  height.  Furthermore, 
a  man  should  die  at  fifty,  to  give  younger  men] 
opportunities  to  benefit  or  astonish  the  world.. 
To  desire  a  long  life  is  not  only  foolish,  It  isi 
I  selfish. 

Suppose  that  men  through  the  centuries  died 
at  fifty  yeais:  what  would  not  the  world  have 
lost?  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
authors,  painters,  mu.sicians,  philosophers,  in- 
ventors, lawyers,  physicians,  men  of  science  and 
men  of  business  who  were  long  after  fifty  bene- 
factors to  the  race,  glories  of  the  race.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  Sophocles 
or  to  end  with  Edison  and  Verdi.  "Old  age  su- 
perbly rising!    Ineffable  grace  of  dying  days!" 

Have  the  young  no  opportunities  even  if 
white-hau-ed  seniors  are  not  in  the  state  of 
weak  hams  and  eyes  "purging  thick^amber,  or 
plum-tree  gum"?  In  this  country  at  least 
there  is  a  call  for  young  Napoleons  in  finance 
and  big  business.  It  is  true  tliat  this  or  that 
young  Napoleon  has  had  his  Waterloo;  that  the 
older  and  more  experienced  looked  on,  smiled, 
or  shook  their  heads;  but  the  young  warrior  was 
able  to  march  with  banners  flying  and  trumpets 
blaring  to  the  battle. 

Is  it  selfish  for  Senex  to  survive,  enjoying 
health  and  work— health  because  of  work?  The, 
young  man  may  not  push  Senex  from  his  seat;i 
he  may  be  glad  to  profit  hy  the  experience  of 
the  older  man;  but  to  say  that  Junior  is  de-[ 
prived  of  opportunities  by  the  mere  existence!  „.  f 
of  any  one  over  fifty  is  absurd,  j    "  ^^'^'^[.f 

No  one  wishes  to  live  on  this  earth  as  lon^  LorirE"'fro' 
as  the  Struldbrugs.  Tithonus  bewailed  his  im- 
mortality and  begged  to  be  released  from  it 
to  be  restored  to  the  ground.  Much  has  beer 
done  after  fifty;  much  is  done;  much  will  be 
done.  Wise  men  old  in  years  have  called  them- 
<ri\p,s  the  happiest.  Sir  Arthur  should  reac 
:  f-vo's  "De  Senectute;"  read  and  invite  his 
^oul,  for  he  has  one,  though  he  may  strenu4 
p>-ly  deny  the  fact— as  a  man  of  science. 


The 

Dtiritv"  like""' that""  of  new-fallen  snow.;  dialogue  flows  smoothly,  crisply.  The 
Also  he  had  at  hand,  if  a  non-expert  inj  voices  fall  without  distortion.  While  alt 
iriolhi  technique  may  make  bold  to'  four  principals  are  effective,  Mr.  Powell 
ipeak  all  that  mechanical  proficiency  scores  most  strikingly  in  the  "fat"  part 
with  'which  he  is  able  to  amaze  the  of  Voaze,  dissolute,  flippant,  almost  lov- 
world  His  sound  musicianship,  too,  Mr.  able  by  reason  of  these  very  qualities. 
Heifetz  had  at  call,  musicianship  of  a  The  silent  incidents,  vital  parts  of  the 
auality   extremely   rare,   although,   in  are  convincingly  worked  out.  In 

truth  his  phrases  in  the  music  of  early?"  Interference"  is  a  revelation  of  what 
Italians  shaped  themselves  not  so  ex-tne  talking  movies  can  do  when  expertly  i 
nuisitely  as  might  have  been  expected  directed.    Doubtless  it  will  win  many! 
and  Bach  and  Couperin  suffered  from  i  converts  to  this  newest  form  of  screen 
pace  too  rushing.  development.  w.  E,  G, 

Musicianship,  nevertheless, 


a  defect 

o7  two  notwithstanding,  Mr,  Heifetz  gave  , 
his  hearers  yesterday,  as  well  as  rare  I 
technical  ability  and  tone.    More  he  i 
could  not  give,  or  would  not,  ' 
Though  he  played  that  languishing  i 
habanera  by  Ravel,  he  refused  to  lan- 
guish:  foot  it    merrily  in    Rameau's  | 
rigaudon  he  would  not.    To  the  direc- 
tion "passionato"  in  the   sonata  Mr. 
Heifetz  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  dazzhng 
brilliancy  and  the  fervid  way  with  its 
melodies,  which  alone  can  make  the 
Ernst  concerto  tolerable,  he  did  -not 
choose  to  provide.    Nor,  to  be  honest, 
did  Mr.  Heifetz  provide  himself  with 
an  accompanist  competent  to  do  jus- 
tice to  music  either  classic  or  modern; 
Locatelli  suffered  from  the  lack,  and 
so,  In  a  different  way,  did  Milhaud  and 
his  music  of  Brazil. 

Because,  therefore,  Mr.  Heifetz  could 
not,  or  would  not,  summon  the  spirit 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Volpone,"  a 
comedy  by  Ben  Jonson,  freely  adapted 
taito  German  by  Stefan  Zweig,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Ruth  Langner,  in 
three  acts  and  six  scenes.  Produced  at 
the  Guild  Theatre  in  New  York  on 
April  9,  1928.  Volpone,  Dudley  Digges; 
Mosca,  Alfred  Lunt;  Voltpre,-  Philip 
iieigh;  Corvino,  Ernest  CossaTl',,  Cor- 
i«clo,  Henry  Travers;  Leone,  McKay 
iiorris;  Canina,  Helen  Westley;  Colom- 
ba,  Margalo  Gillmore;  the  judge,  Merris 
Carnovsky.  Staged  by  Philip  Moeller, 
Settings  by  Lee  Simonson.  Performed 
in  New  "York  and  Boston  by  players  of 
the  Theatre  Guild. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 


that  makes  of  music  something  alive,  jf^j,.^  ^      ^   Earie  L.ir  i  ' 

the  audience  yesterday  must  needs  make  VoiDone    ".' .'.■.'.'.'."i'.'.V-.'r.' .*.'.'. .Ciaun'e  i; 

shift  with  musicianship  technique,  tone.  |.'',Y^  '°  'Voipone . i . . . ,  phl'ilnV 

'  They  are  much,  these  three,  no  doubt  of  r:or\im>  \\\V//.\\V^.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'  vruitiurii  ■ 

I  that.    But  even  with  support  so  solid  Corbaocio  a   .Hemy  t, 

not  many  performers,  lacking  vitaUty,  L-?"omba V  ' '-^PhviM'f''Vn 
can  attract  the  pubhc,    Mr.  Heifetz,  a  roiomba>  maiVi  , ,  Phoci>e  ' 

notable  exception,  can.  The  question  is,  f"'"f'a«cia  s  gervant — .  .    John  c  m 

i,«  iti  Leone.  ......   -.^  , ,  , Albert  Van  T)i 

how  does  he  construe  it?  Caplain  ol  the  Sbirri.,  ,;  Felix  Ja.  ,.><- 

Be  it  marked,  however,  in  Symphony  Judte   .Mon-ia  raniov»k.v 

hall  yesterday,  there  were  many  empty  colIn  attl-ndam"'''' ' ' ' Lucian  scoii 
seats.  R.  R,  G, 

WASHINGTON  ST,  AND  FENWAY 
THEATRES 


PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Theophil  Wendt, 
presented  their  twelfth  concert  this  sea- 
son at  the  Hotel  Statler  baUroom  yes- 
terday afternoon,  with  Joseph  Lautner , 
as  assisting  artist.  ^  ■„  i„ 

Mr  Wendt  has  achieved  much  in  im- 
proving the  technique  of  this  orchestra.  , 
In  Brahm's  symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  : 
they  played  as  a  symphony  orchestra  ; 
should.    Of  course  there  are  still  defi-  . 
clencies,  little  details  which  need  more  , 
grace,  but  on  the  whole  their  perfom- 
ance  of  this  symphony  was  somewhat 
of  a  revelation  of  their  abiUty.  The 
rhythm  was  graceful,  tonality  rich  and 
even  and  the  attacks  were  neat. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  a  little 
tedious.  The  Mozart  number  lacked 
poetry  and  Wagner's  music  lacked  in- 
tensity. Mr.  Lautner  undoubtedly  has  a 
very  fine  voice,  the  quality  is  rich  and 
he  has  very  good  technique,  but  he 
should  not  have  attempted  to  sing  Wag- 
ner's Prize  Song  from  the  Mastersmgers 
of  Nuremberg.  It  is  heavy,  demanding 
the  utmost  of  a  dramatic  tenor.  How- 
ever it  seems  that  truly  dramatic  tenors 
are  hard  to  find,  so  that  being  the  case, 
let  Ivric  tenors  make  up  for  the  scarcity 
as  well  as  they  can  and  imagination 
create  the  drama  at  will.  O.  .A. 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  played  this 
Tirogram  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
hony  hall,  to  the  accompaniments  oi 
'or  Achron: 


ce 

nielodr,-ima.  adapted  by  Hnpo 
llie  slase  Play  of  tliat  nanip 
by  Roland  Pfvlwce  .and  Hai-old  Deardeii: 
based  on  a  silent  version  produced  by  Jj()lhdi 
Mendcs,  witli  dialogue  arraiiEed  by  brnrst 
Pascal;  diiectcd  by  Roy  J.  Pomeroy  and 
presented  by  Paramount  as  an  all-lalKinif 
pii  ture  with  the  Jollowine  cast 

Deborah  Kane  .V^^.V^''  "  nSf^iil 

Phil,P  Voaze.  ^'"rMiW'Brnok 

Sir  ,Iohn  Marlay   t,-4  k?,^??,^ 

Faith   .Marlay  iDoi*'  ^^Ci  "JJ 

Inspec  tor  Haynes  plvne 

r^hiiHors   Louis  fa.^  oe 

nr    r ?lv   Wilfred  Noy 

P reddie   Donald  Stuart 

Reporter.'  Raymond  Lawience 

Paramount  was  not  the  first  in  the 
field  of  audible  screen  products.  While 
others  rushed  in  with  reckless  enthusi- 
asm, and  ignorance,  the  Paramount  doc- 
tors watched  the  experiments,  took  in- 
telligent notes,  felt  the  public  pulse  and 
then  proceeded  deliberately,  sanely,  to 
make  its  first  all-talking  picture.  Choice 
of  a  vehicle,  made  after  careful  survey, 
fell  on  a  melodrama  called  "Interfer- 
ence," a  London  success  exactly  two 
years  ago,  imported  as  far  as  New  York 
Gilbert  Miller  in  October  of  1927, 


Philip  Foster  and  '\'inoent  Sherman 
Priest  Jolui  C.  Davis 

As  the  Herald  stated  on  Sunday  the 
characters  Sir  Politick  Would-be  and 
his   wife,  EngUsn   visitors  in  Venice, 
necessary   to   Jonson's    sub-plot,  are 
thrown  overboard  in  Zweig's  adaptation. 
This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  these 
vifitors  are  not  essential  to  the  story. 
■Volpone's    pets,  a    dwarf  Nano;  the 
eunuch   Castroiie.   the  hermaphrodite 
AndroggJ^^o,    Peregrine    and    Bonario ' 
are  also  dropped.    It    is    a   pity  that  ' 
Zweig  omitted  the  scene  where  Volpone  ; 
as  a  mountebank  harangues  at  length  ' 
in  Jonson's    superbly  virile    manner,  i 
Many  will  'no  doubt  also  miss  the  song,  I 
"Come  my  Cclia,  let  me  prove,"  in  [ 
which  Jonson  imitated  Catullus  address-  ' 
Ing  Lesbia:  and  will  miss  Volpone's  woo-  ' 
ing  of  Corvlno's  wife,  beginning,  "Why  • 
droops  my  Cella?"  in  which  Jonson's 
learning  foeds  glorious  poetry,  a.s  in  Jils 
"Alchemist,"    Sir    Epicure  Mammon 
dreams  of  wtiat  gold  will  bring  to  Jjlm. 
There  i?  little  or  nothing  of  Jonson's 
eloquence  in  the  adaptation,  Volpone 
is    here  a  less    poetic  rascal;  nor    is  ' 
Zweig's  MDsca  the  Mof ca  of  Jonson's  | 
play,  ! 

And  so  -one  must  con.sider  Zweig's 
"loveless  "  comedy  by  itself,  without  ref- 
erence to  Jonson'.«>  characters,  develop 


by    - 

S^^rr/of'seTsalioLfl^^poS^'^  ment  of  plot  or  final  epi..odes  with  the 
?hP  theatre  "Interference"  possessed  ending  in  which  Volpone.  Voltore  and 
the  essential's  of  satisfying  melodrama,  Corvino  are  sentenced  by  ilu- magistrate 
a'  such  Paramount  selected  it  as  the  theij  knavery  and  plouiuf; 
Dlay  with  wliich  to  initiate  an  ambitious  The  dramatist  wishea  his  Play  to  be 
piay  w'"'  nintnrp-?  performed  m  a  light  manner,  with  the 

'''?feTthecast°The'^^^S  P^'-^ons  slightly  caricatured,  after  the 

he^^  no  preUy  pTofiles  and  impossible  , old  Italian  comedy.  This  accounted 
voces  Theatric  performance  must  be  probably  /or  the  ma»e-up  in  certain 
voices,  ;^y^°"  tnpnkine  voices  which  cases— volpone  and  Voltore  for  ex- 
S'1mp?oTI'mSn?cirTd'  would  ample  whfle  Mosca  (the  gadfly,  might 
Teach  the  audiences  naturally,  must  be  have  been  a  mischievous,  rascally  Har- 
assembled  To  warrant  encroachment  lequin.  , 
nr,  the  domain  of  the  theatre,  theatric  Jonson.  a  man  well  versed  In  th*r 
S?us\onSbe  created  and  maii^^^^^^^  he  was  not^the  itrst  iJ 

Tf  the  iTlav  must  be  cut  or  altered  for  Vkil  at  legacy  hunters.    He  knew  h/ 

If  tlie  piay  must,  ue  c^  ho  Wnrorp.  of  the  saUre;  he  knew  bitir/ 

Juvenal,    The  theatre  progra 
when  it  stated  til 


r   n  ^uTpoX  such  change"s  must  be  riorace  M 
made  logically.   Whereas  the  stage  play  Ifoes  In  Jt 
?llls  for  two  settings  in  three  acts.  Dr.  erred  last  night        ,  ^.  , 
Marlav's  coi«ulting  room  and  the  living  Jonson  exhibited  in  all  his  plays  a  b 
mom  hi  DebOTah  Kane  s  flat,  the  broad- ter  contempt  for  all  mankind:  but  t 
err^nge  of  the  studio  camera  makes  it  Is  not  the  place  to  dispute  the  st- 
nossible  to  triple  its  scenes.  Whe»  there  ment .    In  "Volpene"  he  laslv-d.  no' 
a?ri6  charXrs  in  the  stage  play,  the  humatiity.    but    contemptible  ras 
screen  vei^ion  uses  only  nine.   Of  these.  These  characters  in  Zweig  s  play, 
fiv^e  are  Uttle  more  than  movable  furni-the  exception  of  Colomba  who  is  J 
?mP    Only  four  ccunl-Slr  John  Mar-,<v  silly  soul,  are  p  -  :    nil  softener 
■      '.■JLnndcn  surgeon:  Faith,'  lay  here  be  t^* 

J  •  ' \  ^ 


of  comic  deUil,  as  the  feigned  s'ck^majt),— ^ 
as  the  man  craze  1  by  lust  for  gold,  the— ■ 
sensualist,  the  1  ypocrite.    Did  he  at 
times   over- play  the  part?    Was  he 

,  sufBciently  the  monster  of  greed?  What- 
<  ever  fc'ne  answer.  Mr.  Rains  gave  a  re- 
markably vivid  portrayal.  He  did  not 
:  attempt  to  remind  the  spectator  oflk 
.  Mohere's  Miser  or  any  other  miser  al 
the  stage.  Mr.  Larimore's  Mosca;  w'*Ri 
a  picturesque  figure,  full  of .  life  and 
'  malice,  as  graceful  in  bodily  action  ai 
it  was  nimble  in  mental  ingenuity.  And 
so  w-ith  the  others,  though  one  could 
not  wholly  sympathize  with  Mr.  Leigh's 
idea  of  Voltore,  with  his  constant  cack- 
ling. Of  the  three  legacy  hunters  the 
Corbaccio  of  Mr.  Travers  was  the  most 
carefully  conceived  and  planned,  the 
impersonation  that  was  the  least  es 
aggerated.  Miss  Chorpetming's  Canina 
was  one  of  the  joys  of  the  evening, 
while  Miss  Connard,  who  was  sub- 
stituted for  Miss  Gillmore.  was  appro- 
priately innocent— silly  through  inno- 
cence and  fear — in  Volpone's  chamber 
and  in  the  court  scene,  a  scene,  by  the 
way,  that  was'  capitally  performed. 

Stage  settings  and  stage  management 
should  have  satL<;fied  Zweig,  had  lie 
been  in  the  audience.  The  theatre  was 
filled;  the  spectators  gave  every  evid- 
ence of  "enjoyment. 


MAJESTIC  THEATKE 
"White  Lilacs" 

An  operetta  based  on  the  hfe  of  Fred 
eric  Chopin,  from  the  German  of  Sigurd 
Johannsen,  book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  B. 
Smith,  music  arranged  from  Chopia 
melodies  by  Kark  Hajos;  staged  -by 
George  Marion,  with  settings  by  Rollo 
Wayne;  produced  at  the  Shubert  Thea- 
tre. New  York,  on  Sept,  10,  1928,  by  the 
Mt^?srs.  Shubert,  The  cast  la-"^ '  ' 

riles«  P  Afonlt   Charlii 


'■  .  .,    G 

\  ign.T  Jl  a  1^. 

■  ,  »»eer. . . ;  .Charle« 

 ivv 

>rse  Sand    " 

lH>pin   G' 


.11 


.  FrunV 1 1 


LiUIISOTt 

¥t»nT.  h\n/x 
ralhcrine 
Marquise  <1  ■ 


Xennnirs  . .  , 

a  difficult. 


.. .  .Vei-i 
. . .  .I.OU  -      i  ' 

.  .    ratliciiiif  .KW'-t 

It  Js   a   difficult,   delicate  task  to 

bring  to  the  theatre  not  only  the  Im- 
ntortal  works  kof  a  great  composer  but 
the  composer  him.sclf  and  his  more  or 
less  interesting  contemporaries.  Such 
undertaking  calls  for  respectful  treat- 
ment by  librettist,  musical  adapter 
producers.  It  exacU  singers  who  can 
act,  in  the  moods  and  the  modes  of  the 
period  supposedly  depicted.  "Whit* 
Lilacs "  has  been  !!0  shaped,  and  last 
evening  wa.s  -so  performed.  It  reveaieai 
4tself  as.  genuine  operetta,  telling  tlje 
romantic  story  of  Frederic  Chopin's 
love  affair  with  Georgt  .Sand,  interest- 
ingly if  not  with  Invariable  authentic- 
ity 'Utilizing  many  of  Chopin's  better 
known  compositions,  with  full  orches- 
tration for  the  greater  part,  and  now 
and  then  plaved  upon  the  piano  or  the 
violin.  All  the  principal  singers  were 
of  excellent  voice,  the  cnsemWes, 
compactly  .small,  were  resonant  ana 
ob-servant  of  key  and  t«mpo.  The  set- 
tings for  the  three  acts,  the  Prago- 
nard  room  of  the  Countess  D'AgoulfS] 
house  in  Pari-;,  the  gardens  of  George 
Sand's  villa  on  the  island  of  Majorca, 
and  Chopin's  Paris  .studio,  were  sub- 
stantial and  in  good  taste.  A  large 
audience  gave  approval  and  frequent 
applause.  To  advance  the  cause,  to 
give  material  recognition  to  .such 
laudable  theatric  efforts  in  these  days 
[of  dimpled  knees,  frivolous  plots  and 
plippant  tunes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
I  thcre  mav  be  many  more  la'^e  audl- 
'  ences  during  the  present  engagement. 
'  Chopin's  biographers  have  painted 
him  as  a  frail  man.  Franz  Liszt,  who 
called  him  that  "sweet  and  harmonious 
genuis."  declared  that  his  hfe  was 
r  marked  neither  by  adventures,  embar- 
rassments nor  episodes:  that  he  .seldom 
spoke  of  love  or  friendships.  l'< 
f erred  to  George  Sand,  as  a  won- 
energetic  personality  and  clectru- 
ius  who  Inspired  in  Chopin  an  admit  a - 
tion  so  intense  as  to  con.simie  him. 
The  late  James  Huneker.  keen  music 
critic  and  analyst,  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Chopin.  as.scrted  that  Mme,  Sand 
was  cruel  to  her  consumptive  genius; 
that  she  called  Frederic  "nion  clier  ca- 
,  davre."  He  adds  that  she  robbed 
I  Chopin  of  love,  faith  and  faiht 
I  In  the  operetta  Chopin  seen 
from  sickly  in  the  fiT<f  nr'  lit- 


lav. 


■  ipmufiicy  lO  inose  vn6  i 
r-ises.    In  the  second  act,  alone  with 
fne.  Sand,  -we  see  the  "fretfulness  of 
unhappy  sick-brained^  man,"  irri 

tie,    selfish.  'Bamyard  noises  drive 
m  awav.   He  returns  only  ««,f**;r,,xP 
iie  copv  of  "Luerezla  Floriana"  which 
18  meddlesome  Meyerbeer  has  given 
im  and  iu  a  rage  to  throw  the  leaves 
i  the  stricken  George  and  her  tenor- 
ver,  Luselle.    In  the  thit&  act  he  re- 
ins and  then  renounces  the  angelic 
i'elphine,   has  an   impassioned  scene 
;lh  Mme.  Sand,  and  tiles.  ;. 
Mr.  Robertson,  waxily  youthful  m 
ppearance,  saving  his  death  pallor  ipr 
ilie  final  act,  sang  bravely  and  witn 
ine  intelligence.    Miss  Myrtil  seemed 
o  dominate  the  first  two  acts.  Hers 
..ere  the  crlsper  lines,  hers  the  ampler 
opportunities  to  sketch  her  conception 
if  the  woman  of  many  love  affairs  oi 
he  intellect,  as  it  were.    Her  voice,  a 
)it  metallic,  was  robust.    She  char- 
icterized  her  songs,  much  as  Yvette 
juilbert  was  wont  to  do.    She  even 
olayed  the  violin,  aix  Instrument  with 
which  she  should  be  familiar,  as  she 
inade    her    first   appearances  abroad 
jwhen  in  her  teens  as  a  violinist.  Mr. 
[Hopper,  as  Debusson,  wily  and  unscru- 
pulous  book    publisher,   staJked  with 
ifamiliar  grace  through  his  scenes,  made 
his   own    quips    with   oldtime  gusto, 
quoted  his  perennial  quatrain  in  a  cur- 
tain speech.    Miss  Brinckley  as  the 
adorable  Delphine,  Mr.  Brown  as  the 
cynical  Heine,  Mr.  Croker-King  as  the 
egotistic  Meyerbeer,  were  good.  Mr. 
Rogers  as  the  smitten  tenor  shouted 
his  lays  as  if  from' the  house-tops,. that 
all  the  world  might  hear.    Miss  Beau- 
det,  in  a  small  comedy  role,  was  ad- 
mirable.   A  pity  that  Miss  Woodruff 
was  confined  to  one  song.  Hers  was  the 
most  gratifying  voice.    Mr.  Pierre  de 
i  Recder  conducted  and  made  a  non-too 
large  orchestra  sound  larger,  especially 
in  the  string  section.         W.  E.  G. 


ST.  JAMES 
Srtenth  flraceW 
By  Austin  Strong,  The  cast: 

Bdiil   Geor?e  K 


Taylor 

Ta.T 


_  lor 
Earle 


Tl..-  Ral   Geiii-ife 

\i  Iff  I,,   Adrienne 

Maximilliaii  Gobin  Jo*"!  ■J;i"!or 

Nsnn   EllPu  Maliar 

R«<ari   >  Don 

jjisriB   Iv'^  Merlon 

Hrias-ae   i. .  .Thomas  MoKmsht 

BloiMlP  Perr-T  Williami 


Pi  ie  Chevillion. .  .  . 


.  Bradlee  Martin 


ancient   and     :  i  alsc  i" 

Ihrm!  Theiraim  o  m  ioli 

e\c-rybody  can  n;,  ,nw  Rood 

.'-onse  in  recognizing  Ibc  -  .liK  lior  poii- 
lion  a  mixed  chorus  hold.--,  over  chor- 
iKsPs  of  men's  voices  alone,  or  women's. 
People  of  energy  thfy  aLso  must  be, 
(0  secure  so  soon  a  body  of  associiate 
members  to  furnish  ways  and  means; 
last  night's  audience  was  large.  . 

But  the  danger  is  that  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  and  those  with  whom  he  takes 
counsel  will  npt  look  facts  square  in 
the  face.  And  if  they  shut  their  eyes 
to  a  fact  or  two  they  perhaps,  will  go 
the  way  of  other  organizations  which, 
setting  out  to  do  something  fine,  have 
essayed  too  .much,  and  thereby  have 
wearied  their  associate  members  till 
those  member.s  failed  to  a.ssociate — to 
the  smash-up  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Woodworth's  active'  members 
mu.st  be  having  a  grand  time  of  it, 
meeting  of  an  evening  to  learn  to  sing 
great  music,  a  time  of  pleasure  and 
aesthetic  profit.  The  as.sociates,  though, 
on  the  other  hand? 

Mr.  Woodworth  must  admit,  if  he 
comes  to  grips  with  faots,  that  an  entire 
evening  of  Bach,  even  under  conditions 
most  favorable,  is  heavy  fare  for  most 
people,  associates  or  no.  He  must  fur- 
ther admit,  If  again  he  will  face  the 
facts,  that  "favorable  conditions"  pre- 
.suppcse  a  skilled  chorus  trained  by  a 
leader  deeply  versed  in  the  ways  of 
Bach — ^a  man  who  can  make  his  sing- 
ers fling  oft  difficult  runs  with  aban- 
don,  place  accents  till  Bach's  rhythm 
tells,  shape  his  melodies  In  such  wise 
that  their  beauty  shines  forth  In  all  Its 
glorious  worth. 

Thus  leader  mujt  have  rare  skill  with 
an  orchestra,  if  he  is  to  let  Bach's 
characteristic  Instrumentation  come  by 
its  own.  Apt  he  must  be  at  choice  of 
pace,  or  monotony  will  overtake  him. 
And  he  must  have  accomplished  singers 
to  call  upon  to  do  justice  to  Bach's 
exacting  solos. 

With  conditions  not  so  favorable  as 
might  be  wished,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  Mr.  Woodworth  made  his  first 
meeting  dull.  Pray  let  him  take 
thought. 

He  has  at  command  a  chorus  of  good 
voices  trained  to  precision  and  an  ex- 
cellent orchestra — Mr.  Speyer  leist  night 
and  Mr.  Mager  flashed  lig-ht  on  the 
proceidlngs.  If  energy  dissipated  among 
three  cantatas  had  been  wisely  spent 
on  one,  till  all  the  splendor  of  it,  the 
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F  il»h-ir*ll. 

Martfll 
Norinn 


.  .  .  I'ltU'l 

Ptrhaps,  all  things  considered,  the 
title  of  this  picture  is  a  trifle  mislead- 
ing. Instead  of  "Dream  of  Love"  it 
should  have  been  written  in  the  plural. 
Another  such  handsome  cast  and  in- 
volved plot  it  would  be  hard  to  assemble. 
It  was  well  on  toward  the  end  of  the 
story  before  one  could  be  at  all  certain 
who  was  in  love  with  whose  wife  and 
why.  There  were  .so  many  afTnir.";  in 
progress — plot  and  counterplot  chasing 
each  other's  tails  amid  infinite  confu- 
sion— ^that  when  the  end  finally  arrived 
no  one  could  quite  tell  how.  Joan 
Crawford  and  Nils  Asther  were  ex- 
tremely decorative  and  interestingly  he- 
roic and  self-sacrificing,  but  not  as  mov- 
ing a.i  they  should  have  been.  This, 
however,  was  hardly  their  fault.  Too 
much  time  was  spent  disentangling  the 
to  "  '  ■ 


OLD  PRO  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  undoubtedly  plumes  itself  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Protesilaus  in  marble.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  statue  is  not  the  work  of  the  in- 
genious Italian  who  enriched  not  long  ago  our 
own  museum.  Protesilaus  was  a  fine  fellow  in 
his  day  and  after  his  death.  Did  he,  not  beg 
Pluto's  permission  to  go  back  to  earth  if  ntilv 
for  a  day  or  two  that  he  might  see  again  his 
wife  Laodamia?  Pluto  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
remain  with  him,  saying,  if  Luclan,  the  arch- 
mocker,  is  to  be  believed,  that  she  would  come 
to  him  in  due  time;  that  thei'c  was  no  necessity 
of  travelling  up  to* her;  that  she  would  be  fright- 
ened on  earth  by  his  ugly  bare  skull,  and  run 
away. 

It's  a  pity  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


''?GVo%e''°''''  "''::::G«orkrDUo?dl?m^  had  been  brought  to 

i  Valentine",'. ',  .;;.JeM»niine  Newcomb*  '  light,  there  had  been  a  concert  to  bring 

 t  ^^*""Tra"HaT !  manna  to  the  hungry. 

'.'n'an^''  3- 'yf  ■  Lyo°»  i    Prav  let  Mr.  Woodworth  take  thought 

I  he  scene"  is  laid  in  Paris,  but  it  reaUy  before  he  falls  into  the  pit  digged  for 
happens  in  the  land  of  Day  Dreams.  It  him  and  other  artists  of  ambition  to 

one  of  those  Cinderella  myths,  where, '  do  somei^hlng  fine 
in   this  case,  the  lowliest  of  heroes, 
Chico,  is  a  sewer  man,  rescues  maiden 
more   desperate  straits    than  he. 


R.  R.  G. 


YELLY  D'ARANTI 

Last  night  at  Jordon  Hall,  Yelly 
DlanerTike  the  faity  tale,  had  a  cruel  D'Aranyl,  violinist,  plaved  the  following 
sister  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  witch.  Vivaldi's   Ciaconne,  Bach's 

Ellen  Mahar  impersonated  hei,  subtly,  t,j 
givmg  an  impres.sion  of  evil,  without  the  Concerto  in  E  major,  Schubert s  Rondo 
trappings.    In  the  original  New  York^  Brilliant  in  B  minor.  Hubay's  Sarga 

Songs 
(Nin- 
(DeFalla- 


gC'^ara.cters  to  give  them  a  fair  could  not  have  purchased  the  statue  of  Pro- 
"  Thf  story  is  taken  from  an  old  play,  i  tesilaus  made  by  Laodamia  to  which  she  paid 
pnce  a  great  favorite  with  emotional  divine  honors  until  her  father  commanded  her 
actres.ses  and  now  brought  up  to  date,  to  burn  it  (the  story  puts  one  in  mind  of  a 
plot  and  costumes  modernized.  Maur-  husband's  revenge  as  told  by  Thomas  Hardy  in 
itz,  a  .spoiled  young  princeling,  enjoying  ,  .  /  „  .  ,    _        „^  *    / ^ 

himself  ,<;omewhat  in  disguise  at  a  sum-  Groups  of  Noble  Dames  ) ;  or  a  statue 

jner  festival,  meets  an  attractive  gypsy  of  Laodamia,  who  begged,  herself  a  noble 
girl,  Adricime,  and  makes  loves  to  her  dame,  the  immortal  gods  to  let  her  talk  with 
Jar^lt:  three  hours,    Mark  her 

heartbroken  when  he  leaves  her  with --^  jt"ttendable  moderation;  she  surely  had  much 
only  a  letter  of  farewell.    Years  later  to  say.    But  Laodamia  has  a  monument  mote 
she  has  become  a  famous  actress  and;  enduring  than  marble  or  brass:  '\7ordsworth's 
Mauritz  i.s  a  prince,  living  on  sufferance 
in  his  own  kingdom  that  has  come  mto  Pf^t^'^egi^^i'^S- 
the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  dictator!  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  morn 
with  an  amorous  eye  and  a  wife  who  iPerformed,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  required  " 
flnd..  Mauritz  a  highly  desirable  future  a   noble    poem,    in   spite    of    Person  saying 
king,  provided,  of  course,  that  she  is  the  u„  o«,.tu-,,    -     ur  it      o  t     j    "     '  ° 

future  queen.  This  ambition  she  is  on Southey,  as  Walter  Savage  Landor  over- 
the  point  of  bringing  to  pass  when  she  heard  them,  that  he  found  the  word  "per- 
discovers  that  Mauritz,  having  found  formed"   unnecessary,   dull   and  cumbersome, 

he'r^'^d^?«fs?.fh^f^^^v'n  m^and  ^^^^^^^         '^'^^  ^^^^  ^  "^^t- 

returns  his  love,  is  merely  playing  with      ^  \   J 

her  in  order  to  regain  his  kingr'^im,  and 
in  anger  she  denounces  him  to  her  hus- 

\  band  as  a  traitor.   He,  only  too  glad  to 

I  have  an  excuse  to  get  Mauritz  out  of 
the  way,  orders  his  execution.  As  the 
sentence  is  about  to  be  carried  out  de- 

i  spite  the  frantic  prayers  of  Adrienne, 
there  is  a  popular  uprising  which  saves 

'  him.  In  the  end  the  lovers  part  for- 
ever, still  deeply  in  love,  but  realizing 
that  they  can  never  marry;  Mauritz 
takes  up  his  duties  as  king  and  Adrteniie' 
goes  back  to  the  stage. 

Nils  Asther  and  Joan  Crawford  as 
Mauritz  and  Adrienne  are  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  They  wear  their  beautiful 
and  becoming  costumes  with  much  grace 
and  they  are  quite  romantic  enough  to 
appease  the  most  demanding.  An  ex- 
cellent performance  was  contributed  by 
Alleen  Prlngle  as  the  jealous  wife  of 
the  dictator.  The  sets  and  the  photo- 
graphy were  satisfactory  if  not  remark- 
able. E.  L.  H. 


;  I 


cast  this  part  was  made  grotesque  by 


being  overdone^^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^       (Bartok^zlgeti),  Granadina 


Chico  saves 
saying  that  she  is  his  wife 


Cserebogar,    Hungarian  FoU( 


He  takes,, Kochanski),  La  Vida  Breve 

ir  j 


her  to  his  attic  on  the  seventh  floor, Ujreisler).  Carl  Lamson  provided  ex- 
whlch  Is  the  seventh  Heaven,  fo'' ^^^d'^ellent  accompanimenU. 

Their  maiiiage  is  ...  , 


for  iher 

ihev  fall  in  love.    Their  marriage  i  ^   .    j      ^  lu    <  »• 

inierrunted  bv  the  tramp  of  soldiers'  A  good-sized  and  very  enthusiastic 
eet  and  Chico's  regimentals  mobilized,  audience  testified  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Miss  Merton,  the  great  artist,  as  Diane,  D'Aranyl  has  already  won  popularity 
fines  this  scene  with  feeling  and  creates  here,  though  she  has  given  few  concerts, 
emotions  in  her  audience.  She  does  not  She  has  personality,  poise,  and  assur- 
strike  a  wrong  note  during  the  per-  ance,  and  she  plays  with  warmth  of 
formance.  Charming  as  to  face  and  tone,  and  rare  musicianship.  Viva  di's 
fleure  with  expressive  hands,  she  is  abW  Qaconne  under  her  bow,  became  aljve 
to  convey  a  feeling  of  the  PrencW  passionate,  rich  music  ...  not  the  tire- 
reminiscent  of  Louise.  In  the  end,  th^  somely  repetitlonal  piece  less  gifted 
war  over  Chico  returns  to  her,  bhndl  violinists  so  often  make  It.  All  the 
but  it  is  'a  happy  ending.  vigor  and  intensity  inherent  In  Bach's 

Chico  the  French  gamin,  cynical  yej  Concerto  she  drew  out:  but  there  was 
sentimental  impudent  and  cock-surq  grace  and  tenderness  too,  delightfully 
but  full  of'  understanding,  was  playec  finished  phrasing,  and  delicacy.  To 
bv  Mr  Gilbert  with  great  charm  Schubert's  Rondo  Brilliant  she  gave 
although,  he  Is  very  unlike  the  Latins  wonderful  rhythm  and  verve.  Here  her 
The  ardor  of  the  ovation  which  he  re-  remarkably  efficient  technique  was 
ceived  caused  the  action  of  the  pieci  demonstrated. 

to  stand  still.  It  would  have  satisfle*  Miss  D'Aranyi's  programs  are  always 
a  Barrymore.  The  minor  parts  weri  attractive;  to  a  well-balanced  selection 
done  with  spirit.  Humor,  particularl  of  music  by  the  masters,  she  usually 
~"    "  adds  a  group  of  short  pieces  in  them- 

selves musically  interesting — not  just 
vehicles  to  display  technique,  or  to 
cater  to  public  sentimentality. 

The  Hungarian  folk  tunes  (Bartok- 
Szigeti)  suited  her  style  and  tempera- 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

'Taxi  IS" 


George  R.  "faylor  as  Boul,  the  taxi 
driver.  He  drove  his  taxi,  a  real  om 
off  the  stage-realism. 
1  The  company  should  be  congratulate 
'on  the  way  they  gave  this  sentimenta 
!  lovely  and  unUghtly  play.  J-  D. 


THE  BACH  CANTATA  CLVB 
'J  he  Bach  Cantata  Club,  God  bless 
tlicm,  held  their  first  meeting  last  night 
m  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  G.  WaUace  Woodworth;  they 
sang  three  of  Bach's  church  cantatas, 
•Now   Come,"   "It  Is  Enough,"  and 
•  Praise  God."  A  very  capable  orchestra, 
Dorothy  B.  Comstock,  concert-master, 
lent  its  a.ssistance,  and  the  solos  were 
sung  by  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee,  Jr., 
.soprano;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Schlrmer,  alto;  Jo-  ^ 
soph  Lautner,   tenor;    Dr.  James  H.  ' 
Towiiscnd,  bass,  and  Douglas  A.  Mac- 
kinnon,  baritone.  .  , 

This  chorus,  as  everybody  knows, 
ruaw.s  its  members  from  graduates  and  | 
urdfrgraduates  of  Radcliffe  and  Har-  | 
d,  people  with  an  urge  to  sing  fine 


A  iiciwn  rnmed.v  hy  W.  Scott  Darlin.-.  di- 
rrcipd  by  Marshall  Neiian  Hiid  pre^euted  by 
FBO.  with  the  IuIIohiiie  ca»t: 

And.v  Grpen   Cheater  ConUliii 

Kloia  Grepn   Martha  Slei-pi-r 

Mrs.  Green   Ethel  Wales 

Bill  Pickens   l,pe  Moral, 

.\rihiir  Hallsm   Hnirh  Trevor 

■'Bean'  Saxon    Jerrv  Milfv 

Kerirer   <:harlrii  B.ver 

Prof,  stem    Guslav  von  Se,vfferlitz 

Chester  Conklin  Js  a  hard-luck  taxi- 
driver  in  this  grotesque  force.  One 
might  go  further  and  state  that  Chester 
Conkin  is  a  hard-luck  mo\1e  comedian. 

not  the  tire  i      '^^^^  more  recent 

appearances  on  the  screen.  As  the 
broken  down  janitor  in  '•Varsity"  he  was 
.supposed  to  have  a  role  blending  humor 
and  pathos  so  efl'ectively  as  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  through  either  mood. 
The  most  Mr.  Conklin  got  out  of  that 
part  was  a  kindly  pat.  on  the  back  here 
and  there,  with  reservations  as  to  the 
humor  and  pathos,  especially  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  in  the  closing  se- 
quences. 

Now  comes  "Taxi  13,"  obviously  writ- 
ten and  rewritten  so  many  times  that 
Mr.  Conklin  has  carried  three  different 
names  in  the  castings;  and  as  obviously 
made  over  as  a  last  year's  bonnet.  As 
a  throw-back  to  one  of  Mack  Bennett  s 
"chase"  comedies,  it  gains  a  laugh  or 
.  „    ,  ,    -        I  It  has  moments  of  comic  indi- 

ment  superlatively  well.  She  plays  the  ]  viduality,  as  when  Mr.  Conklin  tries  to 
gypsy  music  of  her  own  Hungary  with ;  complete  his  morning  sleep  despite  the 
fire,  and  with  the  ever  constant  sugges-  din  of  13  youngsters  in  the  hallway. 
'.'"•Ju  °^  'ilf  ^^^'^.^  l"o  I  changing  His  battle  with  a  refractory  curtain, 
rhythms.  The  music  of  Spain  she  gives  ^is  entanglement  in  his  suspenders,  hi^ 
us  as  tempestuous  and  proud,  quaver-  .  "      .    ^      -  oui>jjciiuci.5, 


iMial  music  of  the  church,  masic  botli  iinue 


Lng  with  the  wail  of  the  Moor  in  it. 

Technically  not  always  impeccable, 
she  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
musically  and  temperamentally,  of  the 
present-day  viohnists.  Long  applause 
compelled  her  to  add  several  extras  to 
her  program.  E.B. 

LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 

'Dream  of  Love" 

A  fifrefn  drani.T,  atlaptcd  Kv  noroth.v  F.ir- 
num  Irdni  the  play,  ■•.\drienne  Lccouvrrur.  " 
bv  Eusrene  Svrilie  anil  Knieat  I.cerouvc:  Dholo- 
k'lniihed  liy  Olivi'r  Marsh  and  William  D.iii- 
11  diret-lod  by  Kred  Niblo  and  nrewnted  b.\ 
.M  itro-GoUlwyn-Mayer  with 
•  Mst: 

-\driennr .  .  . 
-Manrnz . 
Iiiioh*s« 


the  lull#wiu« 

,Io.in  Crawford 
Nils  Aslhii 
■Mleeii  Prin>rl»' 

\V:,ii„.  f)t:,n,i 


fall  with  a  pitcher  of  water — these  are 
familiar  Conklin  antics,  as  familiar  as 
the  walrus  mustache  and  the  low- 
perched  spectacles  themselves.  The 
rest  is  sheer  inventiveness  on  the  spo^ 
as  it  were,  and  labored,  sterile  inven- 
tiveness at  that.  One  scene,  flashed  on 
and  as  abruptly  whisked  off.  s::tacks  of 
vulgarity,  Andy,  father  of  the  13  of  all 
ages,  about  to  retire,  looks  apross  the 
chamber  at  hi^ ar.umbent  wife  and  '.ha 
always  crying  i  oy,  picks  up  a  book  on 
biith  control  '  ly  Ed  Poye,"  and  re- 
mark.s  that  it  is  "pretty  late  to  be 
reading  such  stuff  now." 

As  best  he  can,  Mr  Conklin  tries  to 
show  us  a  perplexed,  slrw-wltted  taxi- 


ness"  and  "second  birth."  "I  desire,"  said  Por 
son  in  a  fine  burst,  "to  find  Laodamia  in  th< 
silent  and  gloomy  man.sion  of  her  beloved  Pro- 
tesilaus; not  elbowed  by  the  godly  butchers  ir 
Tottenham-Court  Road,  nor  smeljing  devoutlj 
of  ratafia  among  the  sugar-bakel's'  wives  at 
Blackfriajs."  And  so'  a  famous  scholar  chipped 
the  monument  erected  by  the  p»et. 

Protesilaus  will  have  an  honoiable  position 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,   Alr^dy  we  hear 
the  gaping  visitor,  as  he  looks  at  \:he  statue, 
exclaiming:  "Who  the  deuce  was  Pt)tesilaus?" 
How  many  of  our  young  gentlemen  bow  learn- 
ing buanoss  eflaciency  at  our  colleges  could  an- 
swer tne  question?  • 
driver,  repeatedlv  bested  by  cirtuni- 
stances.    Hr      hired  by  members  of  a 
I  gang  of  jewel  robbers  to  drive  them 
from  th5  scene  of  a  robbery.  When 
pursued  and  in  danger  of  capture  fhey 
conceal  the  stolen  loot  in  the  rear 
cushion  of  Andy's  shabby  cab.  The  sub- 
.scquent  quest  for  and  recovery  of  this 
j  loot  make  the  story,  Be  reward  of  $5000 
!  ultimately  falling  lnt«Andy's  hat  out  of 
a  clear  sky.  as  it  were.    There  is  a 
scolding  wife,  a  wayward  daughter,  a 
handsome  young  barrister,  a  half-heart- 
ed crook.   There  ar€>  two  chase  scenes, 
'  one  when  detectives  are  after  Andy  and 
j  his    nefarious    fares,    another  when 
I  Andy's  cab  is  towed  by  fire  apparatus 
I  at  breakneck   pace  through  crowded 
1  streets,  with  many  laughable  mishaps  J 
I  along  the  way.    "Taxi  13,"  while  it 
I  might  be  a  "best  seller"  in  the  provinces, 
I  .scarcely  will  be  considered  as  satisfying 
\\  fare  for  the  "big  time"  circuit. 

W.  E.  G. 


LOUISE  SEYMOUR— MAKJORIE 
GILCHRIST 

Louise  Seymour,  pianist,  and  Marjorie 
Gilchrist,  soprano,  accompanied  by  Reg- 
inald Boardman,  presented  this  program 
last  night  In  Jordan  hall:  Lusinghe  piu 
care,  Handel;  Ultima  Rosa,  Serenata, 
Zandonal;  O  del  mlo  amato  ben,  Don- 
audy;  Non  so  piu  cosa  son,  Mozart; 
Glgue,  Loeilly;  Ballet,  Gluck;  Minuet 
from  the  First  Partita,  Bach;  Nocturne, 
Jardins  sous  la  pluie,  Debussy;  Dans  uu 
Bois,  Mozart;  Les  Temps  des  Lilas,  i 
Chausson;  Crepu-scule,  Massenet;  Recii 
ct  Air  de  Lia,  Debussy;  Auf  dem  Was- 
scr,  Schubert;  Novelette  E  major,  Schu- 
mann; Intermezzo  Op,  118,  A  major, 
Brahms;  Scherzo  C  sharp  minor,  Cho- 
pin: The  Cave,  Schneider;  A  Piper. 
Head;  Above  the  Clouds,  Beecher;  Not- 
lurno,  Sgambati;  Concert  Etude,  Mac- 
Dowell, 

These    ladies    last   night  displayed 
good  judgment  and  good  workman,sh!p 
It  was  judicious  in  them,  performers  c;' 
not  too  wide  experience,  to  gain,  by 
putting  their  talents  together,  the  bene-  ; 
fit  of  contrast  and  variety.   Their  mod-  j 
efty  also  testified  to  their  good  sense:  I 
for  the  sake  of  a  dash  they  essayed  no  \ 
more  than  they  could  manage  credit-  i 
ably.   So  did  the  ir  conservative  taste  in  | 
program  planning;    to  dazzle  two  or  | 
three  persons  by  exhibiting  the  bizarre  i 

they  did   IV^'    r       :\:p    tr>   !i   r,-    i  ^--r,   llUIl-  ' 


/ 
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dred  or  maybe  three.  Wise  young  wom- 
en!   They  know  what  they  can  do. 

Presently,  no  doubt  they  will  be  able 
to  do  n-.ove  than  they  do  now.  Miss 

\  mouv,  lor  example,  remarkable  al- 

idy  for  a  bt^auty  ot  tone  that  calls 
iiii  the  epithet,  "golden",  is  working 
liard,  U  the  giie.s.s  is  good,  to  develop  the 
romantic  spirit  in  music  which  has  spe- 
cial need  of  tone  like  hers,  the  music  of 
Scliumann  and  Chopin.  Last  night  she 
showed  hcrselt  happiest  In  music  o£  the 
classics,  say  Gluck  and  Bach,  where  her 
excellent  rhythm  served  her  well,  her 
technique  .sound  and  crisp. 

Miss  Gilchrist  as  well  has  fine  tone 
at  her  disposal,  a  voice  of  the  prettiest 
1  tvpe  of  light  soprano.  In  time,  very 
'  likely,  if  so  she  will,  she  will  make  of 
it  a  warmer  voice,  Ih'mer  of  body;  scat- 
tered notes  here  and  there  last  night 
demonstrated  the  possibility. 

Already,  in  any  case,  Mi.ss  Gilchrist 
has  trained  her  voice  with  skill,  In 
the  lig^t,  flute-like  manner  she  fancies. 
An  even  scale  she  has  made  her  own, 
a  neat  attack,  legato;  her  enunciation 
she  might  make  clearer. 

Her  musicianship  Miss  Gilchrist,  un- 
like the  rim  of  young  singers,  has  kept 
abreast  of  her  voice.    She  phrases  with 
a  true  feeling  for  melody,  with  elegance; 
she  knows  what  rhythm  means.  Dif- 
ferentiation of  mood  she  achieves,  so 
far  as  jier  fragile  voice  will  allow  of  it. 
!  la  her  pretty  way,  in  short,  Miss  Gil- 
!  Christ  sings  ably  and  charmingly;  let 
I  us  hope  her  present  way  Is  merely  a 
'  stage  in  development. 
I    The  efforts  of  both  musicians  were 
heartily  appreciated.  JR^R.  G. 

KEVm  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 
"Adoration" 

A  fcrpen  drama  from  tTie  tlory  written  by 
L»jos  Biros,  aclapteil  by  Winllred  Dunn, 
directpd  Frank  Llo.vU  anrt  produced  b.T 
Eichard  A7' Rowland  for  First,  National  Pic- 
tures, viifi  the  followiiir  cast: 

Elena.  Prlnress  Orkiff  Billie  Dov«! 

Seree.  Priuc«  Orloff  Antonio  Morfnn 

Mine.tfe   I.ucj'  Doraine 

Vladimir.-  .  Nioliolas  Souss.Tinii 

Iran.       .   Ni''holas  Bela 

Baroness^'feazumnv  .    ,.  Wjiiifred  Br.v«on 

Baron  RVzuniov  ,  l.lK-ien  Pnv.il 

Miiravie'T.  .  ■.  Emit  Cliautard 

Billie  Dove,  as  the  princess,  monopo-  \ 
ll^es  the.  picture  for  its  first  half  hour,  | 
fuid  finally  brings  the  series  of  tab- 
leaux to  a  close  in  a  delicate  bedroom 
scene — Vi^h  her  husband — the  night  be- 
fore he,;leaves  for  the  front.  This  is 
iriPntionpd  t-o  brlns  out  the  fact  that 
the  first  half  of  the  picture  Is  wholV- 
unrelated  to  the  following  events  and 
the  transition  is  so  stidden  as  to  con- 
ftitute  aa'.entirely  new  picture. 

The  ja^ttducers  e^'ldently  have  an  eve 
for  d^aving  Miss  Dove's  obviou.-; 
charmsTArtfl  her  ability  to  wear  clothes 
ttpH.  anfc"  director  probably  read  th^ 
jtorv  alia'; then  ordered  the  adapter  to 
forget  it'itiaiile  he  strutted  Miss  Dove 
through  4iiverftl  scenes  as  picturesque 
'>e  is  lovely.  But  they  don't 
bry  any. 

brince,  played    by  Antonio 
^jXerR  his  wife's  bedroom,  the 
^iSialf  over.    The  next  day  he 

  -ar-Jihe  front  but  the  revolution 

Interf eres.t;  He  escapes  from  the  moh 
and  is  rettSning  to  his  home  when  he 
thinks  he  sees  his  wife,  clad  in '  an 
ermine  robe,  pnter  Count  'Vladimir's 
house.  He  follows  he.-,  but  'Vladimir 
Sives  him  no  satisfaction  and  tlT?  mor^ 
^weeos  in.  separating  them  as  they  fight.' 
'he  prince  meanwhile  trying  to  enter 
the  room  where  he  beheves  his  wife  to 
be. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Paris,  where  the; 
Ru.ssian  emigres,  reduced  to  varying  i 
stages  of  poverty,  are  endeavoring  to[ 
eke  out  an  existence.  Ivan  is  manager 
of  a  restaurant  where  the  prince.ss  is  a 
waitress.  Back  in  Petrogr^d  Ivan  was 
the  prince's  man  servant.  The  prince  is 
a  barfly  in  a  dirty  underground  bar.; 
Wnallv  the  nrince  meet~s  his  wife  and 
h*  promises  to  kill  her,  Vladimir  and| 
himself  when  the  three  are  together.; 
Ninette,  .the  fsrincess's  maid  in  Rus.sia 
«nd  nofr  hoj-tess  of  a  Parisian  club.! 
brings  thifhi  together  and  the  real  story 
Is  told  l&  i>Jinette  that  it  was  she  and 
not  her  i^tress  that  entered  'Vladimir's  | 
house.     ^    .  I 

Eliminating  the  first  half  of  "Adora- 
tion,"  the   second    half   shows  some 
dramatic  pos.sibilities.  but  in  a  thread-  j 
bare  manner.  Mi?s  Dove's  beauty  hardly  | 
nufTices  to  cover  a  lack  of  dramatic  op-  ; 
portunities.    Mr.    Moreno's    transition  ' 
from  a  iw-aiy  aristocrat  to  a  lowly  "barfly 
shows  4ih-n.  at  his  best  in  the  latter 
characterization.    His  was  the  jealous  ' 
husband  act  and  Miss  Dove's  the  mis- 
understood wife,  with  the  latter  getting 
7,^5  per  cent,    of   the    fooUge.  Miss 
Doraine,  a  pert  importatiori  via  UFA, 
is  expert  in  capitalizing  her  scenes  and 
soon,  no  doubt,  will  be  starred  in  her 
own  right.  Mr.  Beta  as  Ivan,  the  unctu- 
ous servant  turned  master,  and  Mr. 
Chautard   as   Muravjev,   the  Russian 
general   turned  bootblack,   made  two 
minor  parts  sharply  effective  through 
capable  acting.  C.  L. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Enrique  Fer- 
nandez-Arbas  was  concert  master  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a 
season.  This  week  he  revisits  Boston  to 
conduct  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra  i 
on  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  I 
evening.  A  Spaniard,  he  naturally 
brings  Spanish  music  with  him  for  per- 
formance: his  orchestration  of  piano  | 
pieces  by  Albeniz^"Triana"  and  "fete-  | 
Dieu  a  Seville,"  which  have  been  played 
here  by  pianists,  and  "Evocation 
which  may  or  may  not  be  performed 
here  this  week:  Turina's  "Procession 
del  Rccio,"  which  was  introducsd  here 
by  the  MacDowell  Club;  three  dances 
from  De  Fa  11a 's  "Three-Cornered  Hat  ; 
Mr  Arbos  will  also  conduct  the  prelude 
to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nurcrriberg. 
■which  is  not  at  all  Spanish;  Ravels 
"Alborada  del  Grazioso,"  which  has  a 
decidedly  Spanish  flavor,  and  a  sin- 
fonietta  by  the  Spaniard  Hal  fter.  whose 
little  quartet  was  played  in  1927  by  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet. 

Last  season  Mr.  Arbos  conducted 
three  concerts  of  the  Symphony  Socrety 
of  New  York  with  great  success.  Tnis 
season  he  will  conduct  as  a  guest  con- 
certs of  Detroit's  and  St.  Louis  s  sym- 
phony orchestras.  He  will  be  welcomed 
here  for  though  many  years  have 
passed  he  is  remembered  as  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  a  most  compan- 
ionable gentleman. 

Tonight  in  Jordan  hall,  Rachel  Mor- 
ton a  soprano,  will  .sing  the  "Erzah- 
lung"  from  "Tristan  und  Lsolde,  and 
songs  by  Bach,  Strauss.  -Wolf.  Hue, 
d'Erlanger,  Poulenc.  Delmas,  Debussy, 
M  Davidson.  F.  Bridge,  'Woodman,  St. 
Leger.  She  spent  six  years  in  Europe^ 
Her  first  appearance  in  opera  was  at 
Nice  as  Siegllnde.  For  the  last  three 
years  she  was  the  dramatic  soprano  ot 
the  British  National  Opera  company  in 
London.  On  her  return  to  thus  coun- 
try she  sang  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  gave  a  recital  in 
that  city.  „     ,„  ,„ 

Ethel  Sleeper  Russell  will  give  to- 
night a  "lyric  action  recital  in  costume 
In  Recital  hall  (New  England  Conser- 
vatory).   Hungarian,  Japanese  Span- 
ish songs  and  songs  of  the  Hebrides. 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's 
travel-revue  in  Symphony  hall  on  Fri- 
day night  and  Saturday  afternoon  will 
be  "In  Moorish  Spain:  Andalusia  and 
the  Alhambra."  ^ 

Lucia  Chagnon,  soprano,  with  Carl 
Lamson,  accompanist,  will  give  a  re- 
cital in  Jordan  l-.nll  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Songs  by  CavaUi,  Stra- 
della  Gaffi,  Schubert,  'Widor,  Rhene- 
Baton,  Saint-Saens.  Purcell,  Horsman. 
Golde,  Powell.  Miss  Chagnon  has  been 
heard  here.  Her  program  is  interest-  , 
ing  Four  of  the  six  songs  by  Schu- 
bert are  seldom  sung  in  Boston;  per- 
haps not  at  all.  Bernardo  GafR  was 
an  organist  at  Rome  early  in  the  IBtn 
century. 

Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Gieseking  will 
play  the  piano  in  Symphony  ha,ll:  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give 
a  concert  at  the  Hotel  Statler'  the 
Boston  Flute  Players  Club  will  be  heard 
at  the  Boston  Art  Club— all  at  the 
same  hour— 3:30  o  clock. 

THE  CIJRTIS  QUARTET 

The  Curtis  Quartet  played  last  night 
In  Jordan  Hall,  Lea  Luboshutz,  first  vio- 
hn  Edwin  Bachmann,  second,  Louis 
Bailly,  viola,  Felix  Salmond,  violon- 
cello' Harry  Kaufman,  pianist,  on  this 
occasion  lent  his  assistance.  The  pro- 
cram  contained  Haydn's  B  Flat  Major 
Quartet,  op.  73,  Schumann's  in  A  ma- 
jor, op.  41,  and  the  Brahms  piano  quin- 
tet in  F  Minor,  op.  34.  , 

To  say  the  worst  of  these  players  at 
once  and  then  have  done  with  it,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  here  and  there 
In  the  Haydn  quartet  they  fell  short  of 
the     utmost    euphony,     likewise  in 

"irahm's  anc'.ante.    Their  P^^'f^^^^.^^J:  \ 
ance  of  tone  they  did  not  "nmtf""Pj 
edly  maintain.     Not  always  furthei 
more,  did  they  play  quite  as  thougn 
mie  mind  controlled  their  course:  all 
four  players  had.  now  and  aBain  /ome- 
thing  the  air  of  following  their  own 

""since,  however,  all  four  players--fiv«^ 
including  Mr,  Kaufman  are  ex  re^eb^ 
intelligent  players,  and  some  of  tnem 
more  than  that,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  ill  resulted  bf  ause  the  five 
of  them  have  minds  of  their  own.  lo 
°hat  very  fact,  on  the  contrary.  ma> 
weU  be  due  the  extraordinary  vitality 
m&t  distinguished  their  playmg  last 
'"'"t'J^  wise,  in  their  toe  intelligence 
fn  fall  a  victim  to  that  baneful  s>s 
tern  of  \m  criticism"  which  now 

hnrrnred  moron.     To  his  music 


music,  rather  ."'They  devoled  tneu:  ai-; 
tention.  A  melody,  for  instance,  of 'a 
certain  type,  they  knew  should  be, 
played  in  a  certain  way,  whether 
Haydn  wrote  it  or  Mr.  Poulenc. 

And  so,  in  their  wisdom,  the  Curtis 
quartet  found  beauties  and  strength  in 
that  Haydn  quartet  we  do  not  always 
hear  brought  forward.  Because  they 
treated  Schumann  with  the  same  fine- 
ness of  perception  and  absence  of  bias, 
lor  his  thriUing  romance  they  rose  to 
an  eloquence  of  utterance — free  of  ex- 
travagance, mind! — that  did  old-timers 
good  to  hear.  Of  the  Brahms  quintet 
they  gave  a  performance,  for  rhythmic 
verve,  melodic  significance,  for  fervor, 
unequalled,  to  the  mind  of  one  old  lis- 
tener, since  the  days  of  the  Bohemian 
Quartet. 

The  audience,  large,  applauded  the 
Curtis  quartet  with  enthusiasm.  Pray 
let  us  hear  these  admirable  players 
again  and  soon.  R.  R.  G. 


FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 
"Tttrfutfe,  the  Hypocrite" 

A  frreen  lomedy  derived  from  the  pla.T 
by  Moliere:  directed  b.v  F.  W.  Murnau.  and 
presented  as  a  UFA  picture,  under  sponsor- 
sliip  of  the  Artkino  Guild,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

Tartuffe     'Emi'  Jannint's 

of. on  ..     ..■Weriier  Kraus 

ElniMv;        .'    Lil   Dasover  . 

Doriilp   Lucie  Hoflwii 

The  Old  Man  

The  Nephew  Andre  Mat  ?" 

The  Housekeeper  Rosa  \  aletti 

As  their  second  bill  of  unusual  pic- 
tures the  Artkino  Guild  presents  this 
week  a  highly  interesting  program  that 
includes  a  Russian  newsreel.  an  im- 
pression of  New  York  taken  from  many 
arresting  angles,  a  most  exciting  short 
UFA  film,  "KilUng  the  Killer,"  and 
most  important  of  all,  "Tartuffe.  the 
Hypocrite,"  in  which  Emil  Jannings  has 
the  leading  pait.  This  film,  adapted 
from  the  celebrated  play  by  Moliere. 
seems  to  have  suffered  very  Uttle  in  its 
transition  from  the  sUge  to  the  screen: 
a  few  unimportant  characters  have 
been  removed.  The  story  is  put  in  a 
modern  framework  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  warning  against  hypocrites,  but  it 
is  essentially  the  same  satirical  comedy 
that  has  enjoyed  undiminished  popu- 
larity for  over  200  years. 

Orgon,  a  worthy  and  trustful  gentle- 
man, falls  under  the  influence  of  a 
sanctimonious  deceiver,  Tartuffe.  who. 
while  pretending  to  be  a  model  of  ajl 
the  virtues,  is  in  reality  out  to  feather 
his  nest  with  all  that  he  can  extract 
from  wealthv  and  credulous  converts 
to  his  doctrine  of  humlUty  and  simplic- 
ity. Orgon  invites  Tartuffe  to  stay  in 
his  home  and,  to  please  him,  dismisses 
his  servants  and  waits  on  him  with  the 
utmost  devotion.  His  enthusiasm  does 
not,  however,  arouse  any  fervent  re- 
sponse In  the  mind  of  his  wife.  Elmire. 
She.  quite  .free  from  the  hypnotic  in- 
fluence of  Tartuffe.  which  appears  to 
have  paralyzed  her  husband's  judgment, 
sees  through  his  affectations  of  holi- 
ness to  the  evil,  grasping  nature  be- 
neath, but  Orgon  refuses  to  believe  her 
accusations.  Finally  he  agrees  to  spy, 
on  his  wife  in  order  that  she  may  prove 
to  him  that  his  saint  is  only  a  vicious 
beast.  This  fails  because  Tartuffe  spies 
him  in  hiding,  but  the  desperate  and 
final  attempt  of  Elmire,  that  of  inviting 
Tartuffe  to  her  room  at  night,  is 
crowned  with  success,  for  Orgon.  watch- 
ing through  the  keyhole,  sees  his  idol 
stripped  of  all  his  assumed  virtue, 
making  love  to  his  wife,  and  drives  him 
from  the  house  in  a  furious  rage. 

The  acting  was  uneven.  Emil  Jan- 
nings chose  to  emphasize  the  farcical 
side  of  the  hypocrite  and  as  a  result 
Tartuffe  became  a  caricature.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  logical  interpretation,  but  it 
seemed  needlessly  crude.  Lil  Dagovar 
made  a  lovely  picture  as  the  distressed 
Elmire  and  gave  a  fine  and  delicate 
characterization;  Werner  Kraus  was  an 
excellent  Orgon. 

The  program  will  be  given  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  and  beginning  next 
Wednesday  there  is  to  be  shown  a 
Soviet  comedy.  "Three  Comrades  and 
One  Invention,"  and  several  short 
subjects.  E.L.H 


FIRST  OUT-OF-DOORS 

ALL  TALKINq  FILM 

Seeing  and  hearing  America  first 
might  well  be  the  title  of  "In  Old  Ari- 
zona," WUliam  Fox's  first  out-of-doors 
all-talking  Movietone  picture  'coming 
Saturday  to  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
theatres.  ,  , 

This  film  depicts  the  advenoures  or 
"The  Cisco  Kid."  a  character  famous 
throughout  the  Southwest.  "In  Old 
Arizona"  was  photographed  in  Zion 
national  park  and  Bryce  canyon.  Utah, 
the  Old  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  Cal.. 
the  Mojave  desert  and  other  spots  in 
Arizona  and  the  great  Southwest.  Pox 
Movietone  is  responsible  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  dialogue  and  the  inci- 
dental sound  effects.  "In  Old  Arizona" 
boasts  two  directors— Raoul  Walsh  of 
"What  Price  Glory"  fame,  and  Irving 
Cummings.  who  made  "Romance  of  the 
Underworld"  and  "The  Johnstown 
Flood."  More  than  50  microphones 
were  necessary  to  transfer  the  dialogue 
and  sound  effects  to  the  18  patented 
sound-proof  wagons. 


RACHEL  MORTON 
Rachel  Morton,  soprano,  accompanied 
by  Jacob  Schwartzdorf,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 
My  Heart  Ever  Faithful,  Bach;  'Von 
dimklem  Schleler  umsponnen.  Die 
Nacht,  Strauss;  Das  'Verlassene  Mag- 
dlein,  Er  Ists,  Wolf;  Sur  I'Eau,  Hue; 
Morte,  d'Erlanger;  Attributs,  Poulenc; 
Reves  Bleues,  Delmas;  Mandoline,  De- 
bussy; Erzahlung  (from  act  I,  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"),  Wagner;  A  Lake  and  a 
Fairy  Boat,  Malcolm  Davidson;  Oh, 
That  It  Were  So.  Bridge;  AprU  Rain, , 
Woodman;  Joy,  St.  Leger.  ' 

Would  the  skies  have  fallen  if  Miss  ■ 
Morton,  waving  fashion  aside,  had  an- 
nounced a  program  of  operatic  airs? 
It  seems  a  pity  that  she,  an  operatic 
singer  by  temperament  and  training, 
should  not  have  made  so  bold.  For  In 
the  more  delicate  field  of  singing  songs 
Miss  Morton  cannot  at  present  display 
her  best. 

And  her  best  is  good.  Miss  Morton 
.  has  a  fine  voice  at  her  command,  a 
i  sopranp  long  of  range  and  big  in  vol- 
ume, sonorous  throughout  its  length. 
She  has  cultivated  this  voice  success- 
fully; though,  to  speak  truth,  not 
always  do  the  vowels  "match" — ^Mr. 
Gregory  Hast's  neat  term — nor  yet  all 
the  tones  in  her  scale.  She  has  de- 
veloped also  a  very  good  technique;  she 
can  do  what  she  will.  She  wills, 
luckily,  to  sing  musically.  Tempera- 
ment  she  is  blessed  with,  character-; 
izing  power,  too. 

She  needs,  however,  musically  speak- 
ing, room  to  turn  about  in.   Her  voice, 
biddable  though  it  be,  and  laudably  un- 
;  forced,  is  not  a  voice  to  adapt  itself 
'  quickly  to  changes  of  color,  freelv  to 
'  flow  from  one  short  phrase  to  another. 
I    Miss  Morton  needs  the  long  line,  the 
I  slow-mounting  cUmax  of  an  aria.  She 
proved  last  night  her  operatic  prowess 
with  her  excerpt  from  "Tristan."  music 
intelUgently  planned  and  ably  executed, 
emotionally  effective.  j 
She  has  much  to  work  with,  voice,'; 
temperament,    technique.    Intelligence,  i 

the  power  to  sustain  a  tone,  a  song,  or 
I  a  mood  through  to  the  end.  And  last 
night  on  the  whole  she  sang  admirably, 
to  the  pleasure  of  her  audience.  BuS 
a  wider  scope  her  powers  do  demand^ 
Arias,  by  Handel,  Beethoven,  the  great- 
est ItaUans,  Bach — why  not  let  us  hea* 
them?  R.  R.  G. 


^     SPANISH  MUSIC 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Bnrlqup  Fernandez- Arbos,  a  gue.'^t. 
conducted  thf  13th  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton symphony  orchestra  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall,  where  25  years 
a«o  he  sat  on  the  platform  as  the  con- 
certmaster  of  that  orchestra.  His  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Wagner.  Prelude 
to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"; 
HalfTter.  Sinfonietta  D  major:  Ravel.  Al- 
borada  del  Grazioso:  Alberir.-Arbcs.  "La 
rete-Dieu  a  Seville. "  "  Triana":  Turina. 
"lA  Procession  del  Rocio  ";  De  Falla. 
three  dances  from  "The  Three-Cor- 
nered  Hat."  The  sinfonletu  by  Halffter 
and  the  piano  pieces  ■  by  Albenz 
as  orchestrated  by  Mr.  Arbos  were 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston;  the 
music  bv  Ravel  and  Turina  for  the  first , 
nme  at'these  concerts  M;"-  K"™',  I  ! 
skv  handed  over  to  Mr.  Arbos  the  sii  , 
perb  orchestra  which  d^rine  'l^l-J"" 
of  his  engagement  he  has  shaped  and 

iTonrc^^'Sg^^nSraSuaS 
rrbandst'lurcpe  and  this  country. 
It  is  now  without  an  eQ^^a'- ,  ^J".^^,f 
Sayed  upon  this  •nstr""'^"^^,.' 
ilcian  and  a  virtuoso;  a  conductor  re- 
•necting  the  composers:  ever  mindfyl 

Vnr  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  >mpeni 
^^'nrior  his  reputation  has  lon^^^^ 
established  in  Europe:  his  ^^a. 

^^^??rthJ'"conSed  Severn'. 
'TakV^'for  example  his  interpretation 
,Jt"erday  of  ^-f^^,\^lt^^,  ^L^L 
membered  first  a>|,.'h^'gt  prelude 
singers'-  is  *  comedy^  t^^^^^'^'perform-  ^ 

Trma^-nerr^h^^his  mUe  was 

"^ir^itlllgSeT^S^)-- 
or  the  tale  °f  Troy  f nine.  ^.^^ 

otXsectio^ns  rT^^ese'ilung^  the  square-  | 
toed  pedantic  mastersmgers    not  for  , 

E'-^^a-'r  &Krc^-a^te^^|d  ' 
.£v  r^rlt'v  ewn  when  there  was  fx- 
tr'ime  contrapuntal  complexity:  a  buoy-  ; 
«nt  spTrH  "Saintained   throughout:  a 


/ 


of  hi-; 


lusicar river;  indispensable  w  "'^ 
>,ntmuity.  While  there  was  an  ev^r 
fcresent  regard  for  details,  they  t^o 
ont.ributed  to  the  general  effect  ana 
lid  not,  appear      If  Chey  were  all-lm 

'"xhe"^' spirit,  the  beauty,  and  the 
pirength  of  the  Performance  were  at 
rCnce  appreciated  by  the  audience  The 

ronductor  and  the  orchestra  were  en     ^^^^  ic«.-».v-      

thusiastically  applauded;  the  former  ^^^^^s  and  gardens  of  the  Generalif e^  An 
T^e<;  thrice  called  to  the  platform.  And  jjT^posing  scene  was  that  of  the  Corpus 


Salinas. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  travel-revue  i 
Cordova  with  its  astonishing  cathedral 
once  a  mosque;  Ronda  with  Its  incred- 
ible bridge  were  passed  before  Grenada 
was  reached— the  Alhambra  and  the 


enthusiasm  reigned  throughout  the  con 

*^Of  the  Spanish  music,  familiar  and 
unfamiliar,  Halflter's  Smfonietta  and 
the  Trlana"  of  Albeniz  hriUiantly  or- 
chestrated by  Mr.  Arbos  m^de  the 
deepest  Impression.  Have 's  orchestra- 
tion of  his  piano  piece  is  ingenious  but 
"Alborada"  cannot  be  ranked  among 
his  better  worlcs  either  in  the  original 
or  In  the  magnified  and  enriched  form. 
There  are  measures  that  promise  some- 
thing entrancing  to  come,  but  there  is 
no  arrival.  Turina's  "Procession  is 
not  so  interesting  as  the  description  of 
the  festival  prmted  by  way  of  ex- 
planation in  the  score.  The  subject  of 
the  "Procession"  and  that  of  Le  Fetc- 
Dleu"  are  about  the  same:  the  former 
Is  a  too  literal  translation  into  tones, 
panoramic  music;  music  for  a  film;  tne 


•lerez  where  hu?r  uvgeoiis  since  1888.    Of  course  the  .suppierrR-i™ 

of  sheny  cau..  d  retired    roundri^-    a,   ,  dictionary  will  sive  pleasing  information 

the  audience  to  s  gh.   To  provoke  thirst  !ito  tne  aicuon<iijr  «  j  '      |"     ,.  „„ 
thlre  were  the  white  pyramids  of  the  l! about  the  appendix  and  the  disease  that  en- 
-  'riches  the  profession.   Adenoids  are  also  super- 

fluous and  to  be  removed.  The  only  adenoid 
known  to  the  dictionary  in  1888  was  the  adjec- 
tive, gland-like  or  glandular. 

This  supplement  already  has  in  type  thirty 
pages  for  the  letter  "A."  As  if  there  were 
not  enough  words  beginning  with  "A."  from 
"Aa,"  a  water  course,  to  "Azymous,"  unleavened, 
in  the  603  pages  devoted  to  that  letter.  Why 
mourn  if  "aspidistra"  was  not  known  to  lexicog- 
raphers in  1888?  One  can  get  along  very  well 
without  it.  That  missing  word  "auto-suggestion" 
has  been,  and  is,  overworked.  "Aeroplane"  in 
that  year  of  our  Lord  was  only  a  plane  placed 
in  the  air  for  aerostatical  experiments.  Many 


Imposing  oi-isiis.  ><"-         ...  — 
Christi  procession  as  it  came  out  oi 
Grenada's  cathedral. 

Moorish  Spain.  What  a  pity  that  the 
Moors  were  driven  out  of  that  country! 

The  travel-revue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  "Motoring 
Through  Spain"— but  not  in  a  slighting, 
perfunctory  way  over  well-knowii  rcgds. 


MISS  LUCIA  CAGNON  I 
Miss  Lucia  Chagnon.  soprano,  accom- 
'  panied  by  Mr.  Carl  Lamson.  sang  the 
foUowing  program  at  a  recital  in  Jor- 
Idan  hall  yesterday  afternoon: 

Canzne,  Cavalli;  Aria  di  Erodiade, 
Stradella;  Minuelto  Allfegro,  Gaffi;  Lied 
der  Mignon,  Der  Gott  im  Fruhling, 
Nachtviolen,  Liebe  schwarmt  auf  alien 
Weeen  Der  Musensohn,  by  Schubert: 
Contemplation,  Ro.se  la  Rose  by  Widor; 
I  Serenade  Melancolique.  Rhene-BaUin 
Mmons-nous.  Sauit-Saens;  ,There^s  Not 
a  SVain  on  the  Plam,  Purcell;  To  a  But- 
terfly, Powell;  To  An  Invalid,  and 
Awakening  by  Golde. 

Miss  Chagnon's  progre.m  was  aii  in- 
Iteresting  one,  full  of  opportuni  les  for  ^ 


lattsr  is  gorgeous  impressionism,  if  that 
word  may  be  allowed^  ,      ^  u,. 

HalfTter  is  a  young  man  but  He  has 
not  been  swept  off  his  feet  by  con- 
temporary influences,  neither  by  Stra- 
vinsky nor  bv  the  preachers  of  atonaiity 
and  polytonality.    He  is  not  so  devoted 
to  folk  song  that  this  Slnfonietta  can- 
not make  a  universal  appeal;  yet  it  is 
pvident  that  he  is  Spanish  in  musical 
feeling  and  expression.    He  has  a  pro- 
nounced sen^e  of  rhythm;  he  is  not 
afraid  to  Ist  drums  have  an  important 
role  (he  uses  two  side  drums);  there 
are  many  hints  at  dance  forms;  nor 
does  he  require  a  huge  orchestra  to  say 
what  he  has  to  say.    The  Pastorale  is 
rharmingly  simple  and  melodious.  Tne 
Adagio  is  too  long.    It  contains  fine  i 
passages,  the  prevailing  mood  holds  the  I 
attention    for   the   greater   part;  the 
technical   treatment  Inspires  respect.  ] 
but  Halffter  could  not  stop  after  he  i 
had,  for  the  audience  at  least,  ex-  | 
hausted  his  subject.    The  Finale  has  , 
more  character  thai;  the  Minuet  With 
the  reservation  made,  the  Sinfonietta 
is  not  an  ordinary,  not  a  conventional 
work    The  composer  has  musical  ideas, 
skill  in  expressing  them  and  making 
the  most  of  them.    He  does  not  shun 
melody  or  the  semblance  of  melody, 
nor  does  he  go  far  afield  in  the  wish 
to  avoid  what  some  consider    too  oD- 

If  music  can  be  said  to  dazzle  by  Its 
brilliance,  "Triana"  is  an  amazing  ex- 
ample The  piano  piece  calls  loudly 
{or  orchestral  color,  dash,  swing, 
rhythmic  frenzy;:  it  might  be  called  an 
admirable  study  for  a  master's  Instru- 
menUtion.  The  piano  piece,  when 
the  pianist  has  the  requisite  technic 
and  fiery  imagination,  it  itself  exciting; 
as  Mr.  Arbos  has  scored  it,  the  music  Is 
intoxicating-  „i.„e„v. 

A  concert  that  gave  great  pleasure. 
A  proof  of  this  is  that  only  one  or  two 
before  the  final  number  left  the  hall, 
panting  for  tea,  eager  for  social  chat- 

'^Thp  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  con- 
duct Mozart's  "Jupiter"  syniphony  and 
Bloch's  epic  rhapsody  "America. 

Travel  Revue"  Centres  About 
Glories  of  Seville 


:^rL"v/^'^-.,-  Charte.  Rogers 

^1aTcoh".['*^.   Bernard  Go.xe.v 

Mrs.  lsa!.o  Cohen  ,  Nick  CoSly 

^ibm«amuils" .\-.V."  Cafe's 
Sarah  ^'^'^     . ; .       .     .  Ro-sa  Rosanova 

"Ifter  many' weeks  of  hopeful  waiting  > 
"Abie's  Irish  Rcse,"  in  Its  new  dress, 
hts  come  to  us.  As  revealed  yes  erday 
at  the  Metropolitan,  with  its  splendid 
cast,  its  flawless  direction  and  photog- 
raphy, it  did  just  what  was  e::pected, 
of*^  itl-gave  the  audiences  generous 
measures  of  humor  and  pathos  with 
resultant  waves  of  jaughter  at  one 
moment  and  quite  audible  sniffling  and, 
clearing  of  throats  the  next.  These  are 
the  infallible  signs  that  any  perform- 
ance, whether  of  the  spoken  word  on 
??e  stage  or  of  the  finished  mime  of 
thp  screen  is  appealing  to  those  un- 
controllable elements  in  the  human 
breast  known  as  emotions 

The  stage  history  of  Abie  s  Irish 
Rose"  is  commonly  known:  its  author  d 
weary  search  for  a  producer  her  final 
determination  to  stage  it  herself  lU 
subsequent  sensational  success,  which 
has  netted  Miss  Nichols  millions  with 
the  end  not  yet  In  sight.  The  screen 
version  originally  was  In  nlcnt  form. 
Then  came  the'  abrupt  and  sweeping 
innovation  of  sound  and  dialogue.  Para- 
trinnnt  unwllUng  to  rlsk  even  partial 
S-e  Xth  an  all-talking  treatment, 
compromised  -..-ith  a  Particulaiiy  agree- 

f«'l„^vf  fol.rrcti"a"Tong^  o7 
?a?nu;^but  sweetly,  hy  Miss  CarroU  and 


dows,  even  in  wintry  blasts. 

Will  any  one  have  the  courage  to  edit  a  sup- 
plement to  Farmer  and  Henley's  "Slang  and  Its 
Analogues"?  What  student  of  English  literature 
at  present  could  pass  an  examination  on  the 
precise  meaning  of  "gazoomphing  a  sarker,"  or 
define  "ricks"  "gees."  or  explain  "Smitzing  the 
bogey  to  hinton  to  noise  the  edge."  quoted  re- 
cently by  Lord  Gorell  In  the  House  of  Lords? 
I     ftwitt,  Delce,  Cobbett,  Bunyanjvcre  not  sub- 
scribers  to  the  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
yet  they  had  a  sufBcient  command  of  the 
language.    Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  enlarge  his 
vocabulary  was  obliged  to  introduce  Latinisms. 
Too  many  words  often  spoil  the  writer.  As 
Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury  once  remarked— 
and  he.  too.  was  a  master  of   our  language: 
"Words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they  do  but 
reckon  by  them,  but  they  are  the  money  of 
fools." 


did  she  restrain  it?  Truly 
ivoici  are  a  rarity  and  she  should 
imorf fully  appreciate  her  ability.  It 
deemed  tLt'^The  lacked  confidence.  In 
-Der  Musensohn.  because  of  the  fast 
tempo  and  of  necessity '  spontaneity  of 
'tone  her  voice  was  clear  and  not  v^uth- 
out  vitality,  but  in  those  songsjhich 
demanded  truly  legato  singing^  she 
anticipated  her  high  notes  and  tight- 

"""Her*  middle  voice  is  well  placed  and 
she  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  her  high 
noLr  to  the  even  tonality  of  her  middle 
voice  In  mezza  voce  singing  she  did 
not  always  retairi  the  fullness  of  tone.  | 
However,  throughout  the  entire  pio- , 
S  she  sang  with  excellent  rhythnu 
vprv  often  sacrificing  quality  of  tone  to  I 


THESE 


'WILD  MEN" 


:3  cj 


TLgain  one  reads  that  the  "original  Wild 
Man  of  Borneo"  has  died  and  been  '  buried  in 
B  pauper  s  grave."  This  time  his  name  was  Sil- 
^•est€r  Hendershot.  He  has  escaped  forever  from 
a  Wisconsm  jungle  in  which  he  roared  when  he 
was  not  a  captive  in  the  Ringling  circus. 

The  last  time  the  "original  Wild  Man  of 
Borneo"  died  he  was  not  many  miles  from 


laintiy  DUi  hwccwj'.  wj         —  _ 

"-T  IT  on^f 'lamenUUon  on  the  Boston,  living,  quite  tame,  in  a  peaceful  village 
Hersholt,  one  _  a   lamem       ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

molested  when  the  fit  was  on  him.  The  famous 
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Wild  man  of  Illinois  who  astonished  his  pur- 
suers by  climbing  a  tree  and  disappearing  with 
It  must  have  come  from  India  and  learned  his 


S  at  chUd-birm"of  his  wife  Re 
bccca;  the  other  the  prayer  of  the  dea.i 
delivered  when  he  erases  his  son  Able 

^"■I'^.e^'slorrrequlres  no  detaUed  surn- 

mar^zatlon.  It  preaches  in  most  amiable   _   

tactful  fashion  a  doctrine  f'^^'";^!  ,  jegsons  in  a  school  of  magic;  he  surely  was  not 
tolerance       the  matter  of  ^ac^l^d.  ^  1  ^^^^^^ 

lerences,  ofjarylng  creeQs.^^^^^^.^^j^^_^  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.j^  ^^^^ 

circus  and  dime-museum  fame^hoose  Borneo 
for  their  native  land?  Why  notfBumatra,  Java, 
,or  If  some  island  were  though?  necessary,  why 
Inot  a  coral  isle  of  the  Pacific^ Was  it  not  for 
the  sake  of  eloquent  euphony"?  "Sumatra"  or 
'"Java"  would  have  been  flat  and  pale  in  com- 
parison. "Borneo"  suggests  gnashing  of  tusks, 


p.  w 


i  S 


lerences,  oi  varyum  „,h?n  M 

and  Rabbi  Samuels  exempUfy  this  wn^n  ^ 
thpv  f crventlv  agree,  across  tne  dou.v  i 

Ss  bit  the,  fc»p%", 
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|fdo?ing°hls%^and^omrson,-uny^^^^ 

'  f,,i  His  scene  with  the  rocking  cradle, 
\  "^ler  h^S^ad'efused  the  plea  of  Sarah 
t  his  loyal  housekeeper,  that  he  Uke  u 
'  to  Abie  and  Ro^eman'.  was  a  very 
human  bit...  L.ikewise._  at  he  Chr,stma._ 


nierant,  American  in  eve.  j'-.-.-o  ^  parison.     oumcu    ouBe,vo„-  b —  . 

devoted   to  his  wife's  memoiy,  ,    ^     j  j-^ni      ^f  eyes,  frantic  gestures  with 

.   .      ,   —  J  „  o,.^r>     linVlpldinR  in      "•'"^       ...  .  ii    .i,„,,1J    W-  .rnllorl  


■yesterday  afternoon  at  the  symphony 
joncert  there  were  brilliant  perform- 
ances of  Spanish  music  conducted  by 
Mr.  Arbos,  a  Spaniard.  Among  the 
compositions  were  "Triana."  the  "Pro- 
cession del  Recio,"  and  "Fete-Dieu  a 
Seville."  Last  night  in  the  same  hall 
Burton  Holmes  in  his  "Travel  Revue," 
'  In  Moorish  Spain,"  showed  many  and 
interesting  moving  pictures  of  the  re- 
ligious picnic  and  procession;  many  pic- 
tures of  Seville,  of  which  Triana  is  a 
suburb. 

Mr.  Holmes  began  by  portraying  and 
describing  scenes  in  rural  Spain,  the 
long  herds  of  sheep  and  pigs  making 
their  way  on  the  road  that    led  to 
'  Lagartera     and     the     monastery  of 
Guadulupe,  where  his  party  arrived  at 
about  3  A.  M.,    but  not  to  the  dis- 
pleasure   of    the    good    monks.  The 
treasures  of  that  old  monastery  were 
shown.  Then  on  to  the  birthplace  of 
Pizarro,  and  the  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur.  Seville  with  Its  golden  tower, 
its  narrow  streets,  the  Glralda  and  the 
grand  cathedral;  the  Alcazar  with  Its 
charming  gardens — these    and  other 
views  of  architecture,  nature  and  street 
life,  with  the    studio  of  Grosso,  the 
statues  carved  in  wood  by  young  and 
self-taught  Bonome;    shops  displaying 
•  Spanish"  shawls  arriving  from  China 
by  way  of  Manila;    the  extraordinary 
monument  to  the  novelist  Becquev  little 
known  In  this.coimtry.  There  were  vis- 
its to  Palos  whose  inhabitants  paid  a 
fine  by  providing  Columbus  with  two 
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porilla-like  arms,  for  "r"-it  should  be  roUed-  ^.  ^ 

land  "n"  come  together.   The  barkers  shouted  that  i^S'«g|oS*?c^£«^^vi 
their  wild  men  lived  on  raw  meat,  yet  one  of    F      -  ^  «  o  o  ^  .g  ^  -  ^  ,  o 
them  was  said  in  private  life  to  subsist  on  roots 
land  herbs  and  water  from  the  spring;  he  could 

^.  — Tivpwise  at  the  unr.su.m.-   pe*  buttons  on  his  Sunday  shirt;,  he  abstained 

\  iTr'conciUaUon  When  he  and  Mr  Mc-  |         t^^acco  In  all  Its  body-and-soul  destroying 
Donald  fight  like  children  oyer  their  re- ,  ^ 

spcctive  presents  and,  ^atci .  over  wno  original  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  hM 

^^|'U'™'o^S^'a1!;raT  '  left       Surely  there  is  still  another  in  compar- 

M?.  Gorcey  and  Miss  Kramer,  both  In  ^^od  health  but  no  lonser>  a  caee.  The 
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the  "ori"ginV"stage    p^oduction,^^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  that  chargTed 

imusing.   Mr.  Kogtrs^ai^u  ^  ^^^^  blundered  dies  every  year. 


:    &  10  ^  o  o 
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rare  discrimination  in  his  choice  o 
scenes  and  lines.  The  photography  is 
Idmfrable  as  witness  the  instance  when 
?he  measiired  tread  of  HtUe  school  chU- 
dren  marchmg  into  school  after  the> 
have  given  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  fades  Into  the  marching  Left- 
Rilhf  of  young  Americans  of  all  racp 
and  creeds  marching  off  to  war.^  ^ 

WORDS— WORDS 


It  is  now  a  little  early  in  1929  for  the  announce- 
ment of  his  passing. 

NOUNS  OF  MULTITUDE 

The  words  "pod  '  and  "gam,"  which  our  Mail 
Rag  correspondent?  have  been  discussmg,  are 
rood,  orthodox  dictionary  words,  although  Her- 
man' Melville,  devoting  a  chapter  of  "Moby 
,  Dick"  to  "gam."  says  that  "Dr.  Johnson  never 
attained  to  that  erudition;  Noah  Webster's  ark 
Melville  defines  it  only  as  a 
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,,   _  .  does  not  hold  it."   

,    ,  «    VI.  snf-ini  mpetiiiE  of  two  (or  more)  whaleships 
The  first  volume  of  the  great  Oxford  English  j^/^f  f  cruising-ground;  he  describes  the    l«  3  ^  .. 

Dictionarywas  published  in  l888.  ''APPendicit^'  g^^eial^j^^a  c^^.^^  ^.^^       ^^^^^  ^ 

xvas  not  then  mentioned  by  the  ^-^'f  jf;,  .^'^^ j  ship,  and  the  two  chief  mates  on  the    lo  §5^ 

only  biological  term  "appendix  J»«  defined  as  ,  u    one  ^hip.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

a  small  process  or  prolongation  developed  from  ,  cine^-  -  Scoresby.  the  year 

the  surface  of  any  organ     Thus  fi^.^homas  J        cane^  ^  ^^^^  g^,,  both 

Browne  spoke  in  his  stately  way  of  "the  ap-  '-^i"'^':  '•"^""•^  _ 
pendices  or  beards  in  the  calicular  leaves"  '"^ '  "'^"""'"JJ'a^  literature  is  concerned,  "pod"  is  the /"^ 
the  rose).  But  many  appendices  have  brr,<  ^^^^    ^  ^  Bemiett  used  it  in  1840,  at- 

-V  uniustiflably  by  thr  '  ■  , 


.3  re 


ti  °  s  S 
=  Si  s  ^  ■ 

c  c  o  -a 
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'  Some  one  told  Maurice  Ravel  that  the  theatres  in  London  had  music 
during  the  waits.  "I  don't  approve  of  it,  especially  because  this  music  is 
aeneraJly  detestable."' 

•  In  that  case,"  said  Ravel,  "it's  better  to  endure  it  during  the  waits  than 
between  the  waits,  as  in  certain  opera  houses  in  Paris." 

The  management  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  engagement  of  Cobina  "Wright  for  the  Honegger  concert.  She 
V  as  imposed  on  Air.  Honegger  by  some  New  York  manager.  The  poor  com- 
poser suffered  in  consequence,  as  did  Ravel  when  he  conducted  his  concert 
l^st  season.  Mme.  "Wright  can  now  advertise  that  she  has  been  a  "soloist" 
M'ith  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,"  a  meloarama  Dy  Bayard  "Veiller,  has  been 
a  long  time  in  coming  here,  but  it  will  be  seen  at  the  Wilbur  Tlicatre  to- 
morrow night.  The  play  was  produced  at  Mamaroneck  on  Sept.  2,  1927,  with 
-Ann  Harding  and  Rex  Cherryman  as  the  chief  players.  It  arrived  at  the 
ifational  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Sept.  19,  1927.  The  audience  when  it  en- 
tered the  playhouse  found  the  curtain  up  for  the  courtrooin  scene;  the  stage 
was  empty.  It  has  not  been  found  practical  to  do  this  at  the  "Wilbur.  It 
v  as  thought  at  first  to  give  the  title,  "The  People  vs.  Mary  Dugan,"  to  the 
play. 

Mr.  Montague  has  written  to  The  Herald  explaining  why  Ann  Harding 
does  not  take  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  Boston.  "She  became  a  mother  in 
August  and  returned  to  the  cast  in  September.  Apparently  this  was  too 
soon.  She  broke  down  in  Pittsburgh  and  upon  her  return  to  New  York  her 
doctor  ordered  her  to  California  for  a  complete  rest.  Genevieve  Tobin,  \vho 
did  the  same  role  m  the  London  company,  will  come  with  the  New  York 
cast  which— with  the  exception  of  Rex  Cherryman,  v;ho  died  while  on  u 
vacation— remains  practically  intact,  and  includes  Arthur  Hohl,  Cyril 
Keightley,  Robert  Cummings,  Jack  Sharkey,  John  Ravold,  Robert  WiUiams, 
Merle  Maddern,  Leona  Maricle,  etc." 

•"The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"  was  produced  in  London  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  on  March  6,  1928.  The  part  of  Jimmy  was  then  acted  by  Morgan 
Farley.  The  Times  said  of  Miss  Tobin  "though  she  sustained  one  tremulous 
note  almost  throughout  her  emotion,"  she  "certainly  communicated  emo- 
tion to  the  greater  part  of  the  hojuse."  Mr.  Agate  said  that  the  play  was 
"well  acted  by  an  extremely  capable  American  company."' 

Mr.  "Veiller  has  a  definite  policy  in  writing  plays.  He  himself  has  said  it: 
"Many  playwrights  write  for  posterity,  or  for  that  vague  dream  of  something 

.or  other,  which  they  call  art.  It  is  a  noble  motive,  but  the  trouble  with  it 

■An  wTiting  for  ths  theatre,  is  that  one  is  liable  to  get  out  of  focus  with  the 
time  and  the  public  while  serving  it.  I  think  my  soul  is  as  virgin  of  art  as 

..i.  man's  soul  can  be  who  earns  his  living  by  some  form  of  creative  or  quasi- 
creative  writing.  I  do  not  say  this  in  praise  of  myself  nor  do  I  recommend 
It  to  those  who  want  a  more  intense  form  of  happiness.  But  I  do  beheve 
that  he  who  aims  at  a  thing  is  more  likely  to  hit  it  than  he  who  shoots  an 
arrow  into  the  air.  I  aim  at  the  box-ofTi6e. 

"The  box-oflice  is  a  definite  target,  nor  is  it  so  gross  and  unworthy  a 
poal  as  some  people  like  to  believe.  It  is  true  that  he  who  hits  it  makes 
money,  but  he  who  makes  money  is  a  better  and  happier  man  than  he  who 
doesn't,  and  certainly  a  better  and  more  typical  American.  He  is  not  so 

1  likely  to  rob  a  bank  or  vote  twice  or  oppress  his  family.  In  making  money, 
the  playwright  gets  himself  an  audience,  and  gives  that  audience  something 
in  return  for  its  money;  something  well  worth  the  price.  The  theatre  is 

Nothing  without  an  audience;  it  is  the  playwi-ight's  collaborator  and  com- 
pletion. And  the  pleasure  the  audience  derives  from  a  play  that  suits  its 
tastes  is  a  better  therapeutic  agent  than  green  vegetables  or  Pepso  for  the 
danger-line.  In  thus  aiming  for  the  box-office,  I  obviously  aim  at  an  ai-,- 
dience.  Aiming  at  an  audience,  I  aim  at  its  needs  and  desires  in  the  the- 
atre. I  do  not  try  to  give  it  what  might  please  it  in  the  library  or  what  is 
good  for  its  soul.  I  try  to  give  it  what  would  interest  and  amuse  it  while 
looking  and  listening  to  actors  on  the  stage.  I,  therefore  of  course,  think  of 
myself  as  part  of  that  audience,  sharing  its  collective  mood  and  intelligence 
and  its  collective  motive  in  hiding  from  the  Furies  in  a  theatre  seat." 

We  have  not  been  a'ole  to  learn  whether  Mary  Dugan  is  related  to  Little 
Johnny  Dugan.  who,  as  Andrew  Mack' sang,  had  an  unfortunate  experience 
at  Slatlery's  party: 

"Dan  McCarthy  took  a  stick  and  made  a  smash  at  Dugan: 
'What,  little  Johnny  Dugan'?' 
Yes!  He  swears  he'll  have  his  life. 
'What  did  Dugan  do  to  him?' 
.  He  says  he  was  untrue  to  him ! 
'Did  Dugan  owe  him  money?' 
No.    He  stole  McCarthy's  wife." 
.ad  what  a  fine  moral  I 

"Of  course  you  know  it  wasn't  right  to  do  what  Dugan  done; 
To  rob  McCarthy's  home  and  be  a  burden  to  his  life. 
There  must  be  compensation  when  the  Judgment  day  does  come! 
If  I  was  Johnny  Dugan.  I'd  get  him  another  wife." 

"The  Command  to  Love"  opened  at  Stamford,  ct.,  on  Sept.  2.  1327.  It 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  first  seen  in  New  York  at  the  Longacre  The- 
atre on  Sept.  20  of  that  year.  The  comedy  is  adapted  by  Herman  Bern- 
stein and  Brian  Marlow  from  the  German  of  Rudolph  Lothar  and  Fritz 
Gottwald.  Gaston  is  a  handsome  attache  at  Madrid.  He  is  not  dazzled  by 
the  eyes  or  moved  by  the  advances  of  Spanish  women.  This  excites  amaze- 
ment. A  Spanish  war  minister  has  blocked  a  desired  treaty.  Gaston 
rommandcd  to  persuade  the  minister's  wife  that  it  would  be  well  for  Spaui 
rnd  Prance  to  form  a  closer  alliance.  Gaston  is  unwilling  to  do  this,  for 
tne  wife  of  ihe  ambassador  holds  certain  letters  written  by  him.  He  is  ii 
diplomat.   He  succeeds,  then  punishes  himself  by  taking  a  post  in  Peru. 

Molnar  is  known  in  Boston  by  several  plays.  Lothar,  born  in  Budapest, 
is  now  a  fev/  years  ijast  60.  He  was  a  journalist  in  Vienna  before  he  won 
fame  as  a  dramatist.  His  first  pKy.  "King  Harlequm,"  satirized  royalty.  At 
first  censored,  it  was  finally  allowed  in  'Vienna  even  before  the  republic, 
ihis  satire  has  been  produced  in  many  European  countries  and  in  South 
America.  In  "The  Command  to  Love,  "  which  will  be  seen  at  the  Plymouth 
tumorrow  night.  Lothar  satirizes  international  diplomacy.  The  action  is  in 
the  French  embassy  at  the  Madrid  of  today.  "Lothar's  satirical  intent  did 
■ot  escape  the  Englij/r  csnsor,  who  considered  diplomacy  too  sacred  a  sub- 
The  United  gtates,  howeyer.  pro\ed  more  tolerant  and  'The  Com- 


mand of  Love'  receive<rits  first  production  on  any  stage  in  this  country.  It 
has  since  been  presented  on  the  continent  under  the  title  'By  Order  of  the 
.Republic." "' 

The  play,  with  a  brilliant  cast,  ran  in  New  York  from  Sept.  19,  19'27, 
into  April,  1923.   It  was  in  Chicago  for  three  months.    The  players  at  the 
Plymouth  will  be  Mary  Nash,  Violet  Kemble  Cooper,  Henry  Stephenson 
)  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  and  Melvyn  Douglass,  "the  last  named  replacing  Basil 
iRathbone  in  the  otherwise  original  New  York  cast"  P.  H. 


THE  OCTOROON 


5  7 


A  Revival  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  of  Bouci- 
cault's  Once  Famous  Play 


Mr.  Jewett  will  revive  tomorrow  night  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  a  play 
that  was  popular  for  many  years:  "The  Octoroon,"  by  Dion  Boucicauit.  It 
was  produced  in  New  York  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  on  Dec.  9,  1859. 
This  theatre,  first  known  as  Tripler  Hall,  was  built  for  the  visit  of  Jenny 
Lind.  but  it  was  not  completed  in  time  for  her  ccncerts.  It  v>'as  then  fl850) 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  largest  music  halls  in  the  world.  Jenny  Lind  sang 
there  in  1853:  her  last  concert  but  one  in  this  country.  In  1351  John  La 
Parge  bought  the  hali.  The  name  was  charged  to  Metropolitan  Hall.  It 
was  burned  in  1854.  Rebuilt,  it  was  known  as  t"ne  New  York  Theatre  and 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  then  the  Great  Motropolitan  Theatre.  Rachel 
played  there  in  1S55.  Famous  actors  and  actresses  follow-ed  her.  Bouci- 
cault  in  1359  made  extensive  alterations.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  and  it  was  so  known  until  it  was  burned  in  March, 
1867,  when  Edwin  Booth  was  giving  a  series  of  "farewell"  performtoices. 

T.  Allston  Brown  says  the  first  performance  of  "The  Octoroon"'  was 
on  Jan.  1,  i860.  Townsend  Walsh  in  his  "The  Career  of  Dion  Boucicault," 
says  Dec.  9,  1859,  and  as  Col.  Brown  had  a  talent  for  inaccuracy,  we  hav« 
followed  Mr.  Walsh,  whose  life  of  Boucicault  v.as  published  by  the  Dunlap 
Society.  There  were  celebrated  players  in  the  cast:  Agnes  Robertson,  Zoe; 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Salcin  Scudder;  George  HoHand.  Sunnyside:  A.  H.  Daven- 
port, George  Peyton:  J.  H.  Stoddart.  Lafouchc:  Dion  Boucicault.  Wah-no- 
tce;  George  Jamicson.  Pete:  lone  Burke,  Paul;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Alien.  Dora  Sun- 
nyside; Mrs.  W.  R.  Blake.  Mrs.  Peyton. 

"The  Octoroon  "  was  produced  when  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  Abo- 
litionists and  the  Slaveholders  was  intense.  It  was  thought  that  the  play 
would  be  obnoxious  to  southerners,  but  Jefferson  says  in  his  "Autobiography" 
that  both  southerners  and  northerners  left  the  Winter  Garden  convinced 
that  Boucicault  sympathized  with  their  respective  causes. 

To  qucte  Jefferson:  "When  T^oe,  the  loving  octoroon,  is  ofifered  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  a  warm-hearted  southern  girl  offers  all  her  fortune  to 
buy  Zoe  and  release  her  from  the  threatened  bondage  awaiting  her,  the  audi- 
ence cheered  for  the  South;  but  when  again  the  action  revealed  that  she 
could  be  bartered  for  and  was  bought  and  sold,  they  cheered  for  the  North 
as  plainly  as  though  they  had  said— Down  with  slavery!  This  reveals  at  once 
how  the  power  of  dramatic  action  overwhelms  the  comparative  impotcncy 
of  the  dialogue." 

It  .should  be  remembered  that  John  Brown  had  been  hanged  only  a  lew 
days  before  the  play  was  produced. 

Mr.  Walsh  thinks  the  most  novel  incident  in  the  play  is  the  murder  of 
little  Paul  and  the  accidental  photographing  of  this  event.  He  points  out  that 
this  idea  was  used  by  Albany  Fonblanque  in  liis  no\  cl.  "Tlie  Filibuster. "  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1859:  See  the  chapter  "The  Sun  Picture.  "  Mr.  Walsh 
gives  Boucicault  due  credit  fcr  his  character  Pete,  the  "ole  nigger"  of  a  good 
southern  family.  "He  is  far  more  genuine  and.  human  than  Uncle  Tohi  or 
any  other  negro  in  fiction  that  preceded  him. "  This  part  j^-as  played  originally 
by  George  Washington  Jamicson  so  effectively  that  Boucicault  took  hun  to 
London  for  the  production  of  "The  Octoroon"  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  on 
Nov.  16.  1861.  when  the  play  was  a  great  success  with  the  public,  though  the 
Clitics  were  cold.  There  was  a  revival  at  the  Princess's.  London,  in  February, 
lo68.  Jamicson,  born  in  Nev>^  York,  in  1810.  was  at  ttrst  a  cutter  of  gems; 
later  in  Washington.  D.  C.  he  made  cameo  portraits  of  Henn,'  Clay  and 
ethers;  but  from  being  an  amateur  actor,  he  went  on  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sional at  New  York  in  1335  in  his  own  tarce.  "The  Chameleon."  taking  five 
different  characters.  He  played  in  England;  his  lago  and  Othello  were 
nnote^vorthy;  he  was  successful  in  character  and  m  melodramaUc  roles;  his 
['  la.er  years  were  embittered,  for  he  was  named  as  a  co-respondent  in  For- 
:  rest's  suit  for  divorce  against  his  wife.  William  Winter,  who  analyzed  at 
length  Jamieson's  unusual  character  in  "The  Wallet  of  Time."  says  thac 
.Tumieson  spoke  to  him  of  the  trial  and  declared  himself  innocent.  "  "I  be- 
lieve him  to  hv.\e  spoken  the  truth."'  Jamieson  was  killed  on  Oct.  3.  1868.  by 
an  express  train  when  he  was  walking  on  a  railroad  track  near  Yonkers.  his 
home. 

The  part  of  Wah-no-tee  was  played— a  pantomime  part— by  Boucicauit. 
with  a  wealth  of  detail.   Mr.  Walsh  says  it  has  been  played  by  pantomimists 
i  in  this  country;  by  Maffitt,  Tony  Denier,  and  Fred  Stone. 

I       The  story,  passing  in  Louisiana,  is  "set  forth  with  a::  the  pomp  and 
i  circumstance  of  veranda-shaded  houses;  slave  sales:   kindly,  prosperous 
I  southern  planters;  rascally  northern  overseers  i^locting  incredible  villainy; 
gallant  Creole  gentlemen  loving  justice  and  mercy;  leather-legged  Indians- 
explosive  high-prcjsure  steamboats  and  lurid  cotton  corjilagratlons. ' 

The  adventure  of  Artemus  Ward  told  by  him  in  "The  Octoroon  "  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  Boucicault  s  play,  though  it  may  have  been  suggested 
to  him.  The  octoroon  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  swindler  in  the  train  had 
purchased  her  Ireedom  arid  wished  to  purcha.se  the  freedom  of  her  poor  old 
mother  who  wss  "between  87  ye.vs  of  age  ^-  had  to  do  all  the  cookin  & 

I ,  VvF-shin  for  25  hired  men,  whitch  it  was  rapidl\-  breakin  down  her  konstitu- 

;  shun." 

!        When  the  swindler  in  black  clothes  asked  Artemus  what  his  principle* 
I  were,  he  replied:  "I  hain't  gut  enny,  Ime  in  the  show  bizness,"      p.  H. 
'achieve  graceful  rhythm.  Neverineiess, 
her  recital  was  an  enjoyable  one  and 


she  is  a  singer  with  great  possibilities. 
It  is  hoped  that  she  will  in  time  learn 
to  sing  more  freely;  when  she  does,  htr 
interpretation  will  be  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Lamson  save  Miss  Chagnon  ex- 
cellent support  unA  much  credit  is  due 
him  for  his  imrliigent  accompaniment. 


ERNEST  SCHELLING 

Mr.  Ernest    SchelUng.  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
rhestra,  gave  the  second  of  his  ."series  of 
children's  concerts  at  Jordan  hall  yes-  ] 
terday  morning. 

The  orogram  was  rom-  *  Tiu.'sic 


by  Fiench  composers,  Luiiy,  bb'" 
Gouiiod,    Bizet,   Saint-Saens,  Debu 
and  Ravel.    As  usual  Mr.  Schellmgsl 
descriptive  talks  and  pictures  were  in 
teresting,  and  led  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  composers  *hose  rn^ic 
.was  played,  but  the  selections  might 
fhave  been  better  chosen,  inasmuc{J„,t^ 
the  audience  did  not  respond  a^  wholes 
heartedly  as  it  might  have.    It  is  true 
that  most  French  music  is  not  as  la 
miliar    to  people    ^  ^^f'^^^^^r^.t 
Bizet  is  well  known,  but    Carmen  is 
heard  more  than  any  of  his  music,  and 
yet  Mr.  Schelling  chose  Menuet  ar^d 
Farandol  from  "L-Arlesienne  Surely 
it  would  be  wise  to  play  at  these  con- 
cerns only  music  that  is  well  known,  or 
in  any  event  introduce  only  one  or  two 
selections  that  are  out  of  the  beaten 

^*ir  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Schelling  ga^e 
more  attention  to  the  orchestra:  yester- 
day morning  they  surely  dJd  P'^^ 
with  their  usual  vitelity,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  program  it  grew/ monotonous. 
Nevertheless,  these  concerts  are  inter- 
esting and  well  worth  attending. 

O.  A. 


eness,  nis  "aesTHptic  iiafurc  and 
artistic  self-restraini  far  removed 
fiom  austerity  are  known  to  the  Boston 
public.  It  Is  enough  to  .say  that  Mr. 
Gieseking  played  and  again  delighted 
his  enthusiastic  hearers. 


/ 


MR.  GIESEKING 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Walter  Gieseking  played  the  piano 
'/ii  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  Par- 
tite, No.  2,  C  minor.  Scarlatti,  Three 
Sonatas,  Nos.  241,  291,  286  (Rlcordl). 
Schubert,  Sonata  B  flat  major.  Brahms, 
Two  Intermezzi  op.  618.  No.  6;  op.  119, 
No.  3.  Chopin,  Ballade,  A  flat  major. 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Cipressi.  Debus- 
sy. Hommage  a  Rameau,  Reflets  dans 
I'eau.   Ravel,  Ondine. 

Mr.  Gieseking  is  a  musician  and 
pianist  of  the  finest  taste,  so  when  he 
chooses  one  of  Bach's  compositions  he 
turns  away  from  transcriptions  of  organ 
preludes,  fugues,  chorales,  abominable, 
monstrosities  whether  they  are  signed 
by  Liszt,  Tausig  or  Busonl.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  argue  whether  the  Partitas 
represent  "Bach's  ideal  of  German 
suites  as  distinguished  from  the  suites 
of  other  nations."  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  charming  pieces  of  the  great 
Couperin,  and  was  not  too  .self-sufficient 
to  disregard  them.  To  say  that  he  adopt- 
ed the  title  "Rartien"  or  "Partitas"  be- 
cause he  wi.shed  to  Identify  these  suites 
as  distinctively  German  Is  nonsense. 
With  the  po.ssible  exception  of  the  sec- 
ond and  the  fourth  they  are  planned 
on  a  pleasingly  light  scale,  nor  Is 
it  likely  that  the  different  move- 
ments were  conceived  for  one  suite. 
The  first  movement  of  the  one  In  C 
minor  is  the  most  elaborate:  the  other 
movements  have  a  lighter  character.  A 
feature  of  this  Partita  is  the  bringing 
in  at  the  end  a  Rondeau  and  a  Caprice. 
Their  position  strengthens  the  belief  ' 
that  the  various  movements  of  these  i 
Partita.s.  composed  at  different  times, 
were  put  together  almost  at  random. 

Schubert's  sonatas  are  seldom  per- 
formed. The  Swiss  philosopher,  Carl  j 
Spitteler,  thought  there  is  an  unjust 
prejudice  against  them;  for  some  honor 
Schubert  only  as  a  composer  of  songs 
and  two  symphonies.  Though  they  like 
hLs  smaller  piano  pieces  they  say,  «S" 
has  too  often  been  said  of  Chopin,  he 
l.s  not  at  home  in  the  sonata  form.  He 
is  accused  of  talcing  too  many  and  too 
great  liberties  with  it.  Spitteler's  ar- 
ticle is  not  only  a  defence  and  a  criti- 
cism: it  is  at  time  rhapsorlc — in  his 
valuation  of  the  dissonances,  pompous 
octaves,  modulations  and  coloring,  re- 
vealing "magical  arts  and  twilight 
effects."  Of  a  movement  In  the  A 
major  (posthumous)  sonata,  he  ex- 
claims: "In  its  inmost  being  a  nerse 
thrills  with  melancholy— sweet  adum- 
brations of  the  cosmos."  Fine  words, 
but  do  they  butter  Schubert's  parsnip? 

This  sonata  might  easily  become  bore- 
some,  played  by  other  pianists,  even  if 
they  were  of  high  reputation.  There 
would  be  the  tempUtion  to  "make  some- 
thing out  of  it";  to  give  importance  to, 
what  is  musically  unimportant,  meas- 
ures which  Mr.  Gieseking  made  signifi- 
cant by  sheer  beauty  of  sound;  to  cm- 1 
phasize  unduly  the  unexpected  modula- 
tions instead  of  coloring  them  with 
demi-tints  and  preserving  a  continuity 
of  the  musical  fluid  so  that  they  seemed 
ineviUble.  '  The  sonata  as  played  by 
Mr.  Gieseking  was  not  diffuse  nor  did 
the  repetitions  of  themes  and  episodes 
seem  superfluous,  frittering  away  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

Specialists  In  Bach  have  visited  us 
of  late— pianists  who  can  play  every 
note  Bach  wrote  for  the  predecessors  of 
the  piano.  The  report  of  their  having 
given  nothing  but  Bach  recitals  pre- 
ceded their  arrival.  When  they  played 
they  excited  wonder,  love  and  praise 
in  the  breasts  of  the-  faithful  few;  but^ 
tn  calm  and  collected  hearers  their  idea 
of  Bach  was  to  play  hLs  music  very  fast 
and  without  dynamic  variety.  Mr. 
Gieseking  is  not  a  "specialist"— Allah 
be- praised! — but  to  him  Bach's  music 
has  color  and  even  in  the  suites,  when 
one  movement  might  easily  be  taken  for 
another  he  finds  varieties  of  expression, 
iiit  his  technical  abUit^^  hls  musical 
1l 


BOSTON  FLUTE  PLAYERS'  CLUB 

The  fiute  players'  club  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Art  Club. 
George  Laurent,  the  musical  director, 
had  these  artists  oh  hand  to  carry  out 
his  program:  . 

Emanuel  Zetlin.  Gaston  Elcus.  violin: 
Jean  Lefrauc,  viola:    Alfred  Zlghera. 

'cello;  George  Laurent,  flute;  Helnrlch 


It  ha.s  f .siiown  this"  season. 


Of 


course  there„were  rough  spots,  especially 
when  the  tsmpo  was  fast;  the  violins 
did  not  Always  achieve  it  with  smooth- 
ness, but  it  did  not  mar  the  rhythm, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  precision. 

Miss  Atathea's  singing  was  commend- 
able. Chaui;on'.s  "Le  Temps  des  Lilacs" 
showed  the  good  qualities  of  her  voice 
and  was  not  too  demanding.  It  would 
be  well  if  more  singers  were  as  wise  as 
she  in  realizing  their  capabilities.  How- 
ever, her  voice,  is  at  present  a  little  too 
light  to  carry  beyond  a  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

Altogether,  the  concert  was  really  en- 
joyable.  Mr.  Wendt  is  .surely  a  capable' 


lllB 


-  .  Mildi-eil  BoyOT 

Schiimann-Heink  | 
Del  Hpiidersoii  ' 
.  KiisaB'J  Powell 
Tnm  Wilaon 
Otto  H.  Fries 
Bill.v  Bevan 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"In  Old  Arizona" 

A  screen  drama,  based  on  HenrVs  "The 
caballero  9  w  a.v.  '  with  story  anU  dialog-ue 
By  Tom  Barr.v;  photorraDhed  by  Arthur 
Zdeson.  directed  by  Raoul  VFalsh  and  Irving 
t-utn'P'fiirs.  and  iirodu<-ed  by  WilUani  Fox-  as 
tbe  first  all-talking-  Fox  Movietone  feature 
picture  with  the  Jollowins  cast: 

The  Cis^o  Kid   Warner  Baxter 

Tonia  Maria    Dorothy  Burgess 

Sergl.  MicUey  Dunn    Edmund  Lowe 

Tad    Fai-reli  Ma<-DoMaM 

k?"*^    Solidad  .liminez 

Piano  Player    Fred  Warren 

Barber   Henry  Armetta 

i-2"TO,*°dant    Roy  Stewart 

ohenff    Alphonse  Etbier 

Bartender    jop  Brown 

The  latest  and,  in  a  manner,  the  most 
jensational  and  significant  advancement 
H  talking  motion  pictures  has  been 
tiir.eA  on  record  by  William  Fox,  pio- 
lieer  trail-blazer  o'f  filmland.  His  Fox 
Movietone  News,  which  meant  voices, 
band  music,  anything  audible  in  con- 
nection with  a  screen  item  of  news,  in- 
dicated the  tremendous  forward  step 
which  scientific  research  and,  applica- 
tion has  made  possible.  Now  comes  the 
first  outdoors  all-talking  picture,  with 
the  Fox  trademark,  a  wonder  in  its  own 
right.  We  are  told  tliat  "In  Old  Ari- 
Bona"  was  actually  filmed  in  Zion  Na- 
tional Park  and  Bryce.  canon,  Utah,  on 
the  Mohave  desert,  and  at  an  old  mis- 
sion of  San  Fernando  In  Calilomia.  It 
doesn't  matter  seriously  where  the 
scenes  were  shot.  What  is  important 
Is  the  fact  that  if  this  picture  was 


made  with  a  score  or  more  of  micro-    {""P.,  tomfoolery  without  any  par- 

phones  feeding  into  as  many  receiving  ,  ni^V,,r»  or  reason,  make  the 

or  recording  boxes  placed  about  the  lo-    ^i"".    .  "  '^'^''s  Plot  or  char- 


Oebhard.  piano;  Pernand  Olllet,  oboe;    j  conductor  and  an  intelligent  musician. 

Gaston  Hamelin,  Paul  Mimart,  clarinet;  , '    O.  A. 

Abdon  Laus,  basoon;  George  Bottcher, 
French  horn. 

Mr.  Laurent  went  a  step  farther  than 
those  directors  went  who  used  to  offer 
"all  American"  programs;  an  "all  Bos- 
tonian"  program,  no  less,  he  furnished 
yesterday  the  boast,  if  not -absolutely 
accurate,  still  will  stand.  If  the  scheme 
suggests  to  the  worla  anroad  a  little 
something  provincial,  let  us  In  Boston 
bear  the  reproach  bravely;  composers 
we  have  at  call.  In  any  event,  for  whose 
presence  and  s^ctivlty  we  ought  to  feel 
grateful.  Too  much  new  music  at  a 
single  sitting  there,  perhaps,  may  be 
ground  for  complaint. 

John  Beach  led  off  with  a  "concert' 
for  violin,  viola,  'cello,  flute,  oboe  and 
clarinet.  Had  he  chosen  to  lend  his 
public  a  helping  hand,  he  might  have 
called  the  "concert"  a  pastoral.  The 
first  movement,  calm  and  slow,  esteb- 
lished  at  once  a  mood,  as  of  that 
pleasant  monotony,  not  really  monoton- 
ous, which  prevails  in  the  early  hours 
of  a  hot  summer  afternoon.  A  simple 
motive,  repeated  in  a  wide  variety  of 
lovely  tonal  color,  achieves  the  charm- 
ing effect.  Contrast  comes  from  an 
episode  more  energetic,  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  which  seem  not  easy 
to  grasp  at  once. 

Through  a  deft  suggestion  of  the 
"cornemuse."  a  quicker  movement  of 
agreeable  melody,  mainteins  the  pas- 
toral character.  And  so  does  the  third, 
mighty  sprightly. 

This  is  music  of  achievement.  Though 
artful  -  Indeed,  It  sounds  artless.  The 
writing  for  Instruments  not  commonly 
combined,  though  of  necessity,  experi- 
mentel,  escapes  sounding  so:  its  results, 
in  regard  to  sonority,  proves  unusually 
satisfying.  It  would  be  well  to  hear 
this  pleasant  "concert"  again. 

Also  Otto  G.  T.  Straubs  sonata.  In 
A,  for  violin  and  piano.  In  the  settlijg 
of  the  stage  for  this  new  work,  the 
piano  got  moved  and  lost  its  hind 
leg,  and  down  the  Instrument  plunged 
to  the  floor.  Though  the  unruly  mem- 
ber was  presently  restored,  the  stertling' 
accident  did  not  tend  toward  the  com- 
posure one  could  wish  in  hearing  a 
new  sonata.  The  andante  movement 
sounded,  at  fUrst  hearing,  the  most 
spontaneous,  although  the  scherzo,  with 
its  lovely  oddities  at  the  end,  pleased 
the  audience  greatly.  Mr.  Gebhard  and 
Mr.  Zetlin  played  the  sonata  delight- 
fully. 

So  Mr.  Gebhard  played  the  two  new 
piano  pieces  he  played  at  his  recent 
recital.  And  then  came  four  pieces 
by  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon  and  horn. 
In  the  highest  spirits,  he  began  with  a 
prelude,  rough-sounding  to  the  point  of 
rudeness,  as  though  Handel  had  written 
it  for  the  crude  oboes  that  obtained 
in  his  day,  an  admirable  prelude  to  the 
elegant  grace  of  the  minuet. — like  piece 
that  followed.  There  was  grace  again 
to  come,  with  humor  combined — the 
humor  one  finds  in  neat,  dexterous 
verse,  like  Calverley's  or  Locker-Lamp- 
son's — In  the  course  of  the  charming 
schcrzino.  The  fourth  piece,  an  elegy, 
struck  a  deeper  note. 

But  it  was  the  tenth  brand-new  piece, 
or  movement,  to  be  heard  at  a  single  sit- 
ting. An  ordinary  memory  cannot 
grasp  therri  all,  and  the  latest — heard  it 
is  that  suffers.  The  elegy,  in  any  cacC, 
sounded  as  well  as  the  three  other 
pieces,  extremely  well,  that  Is  to  say. 
How  adroit  composers  of  today  have 
grown  In  dealing  with  wind  instru- 
ments! 

Cannot  this  program  be  heard  again, 
though  preferably  not  at  a  single  sit- 
ting? R.  R.  O. 


•iiiiHis  Kufhendorf 

Ferdinand 

■  'iiH^-^  t^oronelli 
Ml.  Knohendorf 
-^prg-eant 
Mii"i.-h  Oabniai 

r.Ti  i'!  rabman    

I'roolt.  Mike  Donlin 

Farrell  MacDonald,   who  sometimes 
prefixes  the  initial  J.  to  his  name.  Is 
very  much  in  the  limelight  on  local 
screens  this  week.   Iii  "In  Old  Arizona" 
he  gives  a  glimpse  of  an  Irish  immigrant 
to  tho  southwest,  airing  his  views  on 
j  law  and  order  comically  with  a  Rus.sian, 
likewise  a  new-comer.    In  "Abie's  Irish 
I  Rose"  he  is  Patrick  Murphy,  belligerent 
I  parent  of  Rosemary,  Irish  to  the  back- 
I  bone.    Now,  in  "Riley,  the  Cop."  he  is 
I  a  featur^d  player,  Irish  again,  of  course, 
I  with  antipathies  this  time  directed  not 
}  against   a    Levy   but   a  Krausmeyer. 

Riley  is  the  cop  painted  by  all  bur- 
lesquers— feet   big   and   flat,  cranium 
undeveloped,  fondness  for  kitchen  flir- 
tations  and   the   accruing  provender 
sharpened  by  experience.    In  this  case 
he  also  is  extremely  good-natured.  He 
has  not  made  an  arrest  in  20  years.  He  ■ 
pacifies  quarrelsome  citizens  by  a  dis-  | 
arming  smile  or  jest  or  bit  of  Celtic  I 
philosophy.    He  plays  baseball  with  the  I 
boys  in  a  vacant  lot,  he  reunites  dis- 
cordant lovers.    Only  one  thing  makes 
him  see  red,  and  that  is  the  blue  uni- 
form   of    a    fellow   patrolman,  Hans 
Krausmeyer.    The  city  isn't  big  enough 
to  hold  these  two. 

When  Master  David  Rollins — one  can- 
not refrain  from  so  referring  to  this 
dimple-cheeked  juvenile  who  is  so  con- 
1  scious  of  said  dimple— decides  to  follow 
I  his  girl,  Mary  Coronelli,  to  Europe,  after 
j  a  tiff,  a  hated  rival,  Julius  Kuchendorf 
i  tries  to  pin  a  bakery  robbery  on  Joe, 
otherwise  our  David.    So  Riley  is  as- 
signed to  catch  Joe.   His  subsequent  ad- 
,  ventures  abroad,  in  Munich  and  Paris 
his  lapses  from  sobriety  after  many 
years,  his  love  affair  with  Lena  Kraus- 
meyer,  who  turns  out  to  be  Hans's 
sLster.  the  return  home,  \nxn  young  Joe 
as  escort  and  guardian  and  a  chastened 
Riley  as  virtual  prisoner,  the  capture  of 
the  real  thief,  double  betrothals,  and 


cation,  there  seems  no  cause  to  doubt 
♦hat,  given  microphones  enough,  Mr. 
Fox  could  give  us  a  talking  picture  of 
illimitable  dimensions,  of  unpiumbed 
depths. 

■  In  Old  Arizona"  is  a  bona  fide  out- 
of-doors  production.  The  hold-up  of  the 
stage  roach,  the  panoramic  shots  of 
riders  galloping  along  open  spaces  or 
Up  the  side  of  a  canon,  the  round-up  of 
cattle,  the  gun  battle  between  the 
"Cisco  Kid"  and  three  bushwhackers. 
the.se  and  many  other  scenes  arc  painted 
wide  and  large,  and  withal,  they  "are 
accompanied  by  sound  that  is  speech, 
cracking  of  guns,  protesting  cries  from 
the  driven  cattle.  A  cute  little  pig. 
caught  in  a  fence,  squeals,  and  if  you 
shut  your  eyes  you  would  know  it  was 
a  pig.  'Vou  hear  a  smithy's  hammer 
tappLng  as  he  shoes  a  cowboy's  horse. 
"You  hear  the  tolling  of  distant  mission 
bells.  It  Is  all  gloriously  out-of-doors. 
It  is  nature  Itself,  given  voice. 

The  story  is  cf  a  Robin  Hood  of  the 
desert,  a  lone  bandit,  handsome,  dar- 
ing, intelligent:  a  poet,  philosopher  and 
fataliit.    "Today  and  tomorrow,"  what 
more  can  we  know  or  plan  for?  He 
robs  the  rich,  reimburses  the  poor  man  j 
Who  suffers  by  his  depredations.  He 
showers  gifts  of  gold  and  jewelry  and 
laces  on  Tonia  Maria,  a  sinuous  spitfire  j 
whose  boast  is  that  she  can  get  any  ; 
man  she  wants.   The  "Cisco  Kid"  loves 
her  until  he  learns  that  she  is  utterly  ! 
false  and  shameless,  that  she  Is  plan-  j 
ning  to  sell  him  for  the  reward  of  $5000 
which  is  on  his  head.    Moreover,  she  Is  I 
flirtin?  with  Sergt.  Casey,  the  very  man 
who  has  been  a.ssigncd  to  bring  in  the  1 
Kid.  dead  or  alive.    The  "Cisco  Kid"  | 
turns  the  fables  on  both  very  neatly,  i 
but  life  suddenly  has  become  distasteful. 
He  ridfs  out  into  the  desert  dusk,  with  i 
droopins  shoulders  and  heavy  heart.  To 
what  end  he  comes  we  do  not  know. 

That  is  mere  outline.  A  wraith  of 
picturesque  detail  embroiders  the  tale. 
There  are  a  hundred,  not  ten.  distinct 
charzcterization.s.  Th"  dialogue  is  that 
Of  a  well-knit  stage  play,  always  Inter- 
tstlng,  often  brilliant.    As  the  "Cisco 


I  picture. 

acterization  of  any  moment."  "RUev  the 
ccp  has  Its  comic  spots  and  is  good  for 
ficquent  laughs.  Obviously  It  is  lust 
I  one  of  those  things  thrown  togethm-  to 
fufL  ^  P  ayers  bu.sy  while  bigger 
I  things  are  being  planned.  ; 

W.  E.  G,  I 
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PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
with  Mr.  Theophll  Wendt  as  conductor, 
played  their  13th  concert  this  season 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
ball 'rborh.  Miss  Ann  Mathea,  soprano, 
was  the  assisting  artist.  ' 

When  Mr.  Wendt  succeeds  in  getting: 
the  orchestra  to  play  everything  as  well 
as  they  played  the  second  movement 
of  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  :n 
A  he  will  have  an,  orchestra  well  worth 
listening  to.  The  tonality  was  rich  and 
even,  the  shadings  had  poetry  of  rhythm 
ana  sound— in  other  words  th?  music 
was  interpreted  with  true  musical  appre- 
ciation. As  much  might  be  said  about 
the  rest  of  the  program,  their  playing 
show;d  more  real  sense  of  music  than 


Kid"  Mr.  Baxter  steals  the  picture.  That 
is  fore-ordained.  His  is  a  role  remind- 
ful of  that  in  "The  Bad  Man,"  so  de- 
lightfully played  by  the  late  Holbrook 
Blinn.  He  has  the  carriage,  the  ease 
and  grace,  the  vibrant  voice  essential  to 
the  part.  He  is  absolutely  perfect.  Miss 
Burgess,  hitherto  stranger  to  the  screen, 
gives  a  remarkably  effective  perform- 
ance as  the  seductive  Tonia,  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  with  his  Bowery  accent  and  his 
unblushing  blarney,  is  excellent  as  the 
top  sergeant.  He  is  out  of  character 
only  at  the  climax  of  the  picture,  and 
this  because  Mr.  Barry's  story  exacts  it. 
Known  like  the  "Cisco  Kid"  as  a  dead 
shot,  he  chooses  to  stalk  his  prey  and 
to  shoot  from  ambush,  like  an  assassin. 


"Riley,  the  Cop" 


A  screen  romedy.  b.v  James  Gruen  and  Fred 
Si^iiley:  uhoiog:raphed  by  Charles  Clarke:  di- 
"iie  i  by  John  Ford  and  presented  by  Wlll- 
i.itri  Fo\  with  the  tollowinr  east; 

Janes  Riley  Farrell  MaoDonald 

Lr>nB  Krausmpy^r  T.nnipp  Fazenda 

M:ir.v  Coroi>e"'  ~'       ',  Drexel 

'\ollins 


Hans 


'\lUlt!! 


By  PHIUP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Command 
to  Love,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
adapted  by  Herman  Bernstein  and  Brian 
Marlow  from  the  German  of  Rudolph 
Lothar  and  Fritz  Gottwald.  Produced  at 
Stamford,  Ct.,  on  Sept.  2,  1927,  Long- 
acre  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Sept.  20, 
1927.  Gaston,  Basil  Rathbone;  the 
French  ambassador,  Henry  Stephen.son: 
his  wife.  Violet  Kemble  Cooper;  Man- 
uela,  Mary  Nash;  her  husband,  the 
Spanish  war  minister,  Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk;  French  foreign  minister,  David 
Gla.ssford;  Don  Tomas,  Percy  Hemus; 
Emile  Ardillot,  A.  K.  Cooper;  the  court 
physician,  Thomas  Louden.  Produced 
by  William  M.  Brady,  Jr.,  Dwight  Deere 
Wiman  in  association  with  John  Tuerk. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

A  T-a<  ke.v^  .  .   Waller  Coilisan 

0,isIon.  Marquis  Du  Saiut-Lar.  miliiarv 

allach«.   Mrlvyn  Doug-lad 

Kniile  Ardillot  Anthony  Kemble  Cooper 

Uon  romas  Marline^  Herbert  Ashlon 

Uoii  Pedro  Muriaterra   Thomas  Louden 

French  Ambassador  to  !»pain 

.         .  .       ..  Henry  Stephenson 

Marie-Antte.  hi»  wi f*.  .  Violet  Kemble  Cooper 
Manuela.  wile  ol  Spanish  war  ralnislcr 
_      .  .   _  .  Mar.y  Naah 

Spanish  W«r  Minister. . Ferdinand  Gottschalk 
Irenrh  I oreisrn  Minister..!.  Witney  Percival 

j    This  play  has  the  elements  of  a 
Palais  Royal  farce,  but  it  is  written 
with  the   delicacy  and  malice  of  a 
!  Trench  master  of  comedy.  The  satire 
jon  diplomatic  intrigues  is  keen;  the 
manner  In  which  the  Fi-anco-Spanish 
!  treaty  is  secured  is  not  improbable,  for  , 
even  diplomats  are  human  and  women  ; 
in  love  are  diplom?J^4c- although  patriot-  ' 
ism  may  not  inspire  them  to  entertain  \ 
tender  relations.  Let  it  here  be  under- 
stood that  the  word  "love"  in  this  com- 
edy is  what  the  long  line  of  Parisian 
playwrights  have  meant  by  "I'amour." 

Gaston  has  an  affair  with  the  French 
ambassador's  wife.  Her  jealousy  is  .so 
great  that  he  is  cold  to  Spanish  beau- 
ties. He  is  accused  of 'English  phlegm. 
His  manhood  is  called  in  question.  The 
ambassador  wishes  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  obsUcle  is  the 
Spanish  minister  of  war.  His  wife  is 
beautiful.'  She  has  had  lovers  and  by 
her  influence  they  have  gained  honors 
and  position.  Knowing  her  character, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  has  been 
■disappointed  in  Gaston  because  in 
Madrid  he  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
reputation  of  a  gallant  Frenchman  al- 
though in  Paris  he  was  renowned  for 
his  amoroas  exploits,  tells  him  it  is  his 
duty  to  gain  the  minister  of  war's  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  by  paying  court  to 
his  wife.  This  consent  must  be  f?cined 
at  or.ce.  The  amorous  attack  -^tis' 
vigorous;  It  must  be  crowneti 


Gaston  hesitates,  demurs,  for  Marie - 
Anne  possesses  flaming  letters  written 
by  lilm.  Should  he  be  unfaithful  to  her 
by  a  gestui'e,  a  look,  her  husband  am- 
bassador would  receive  them  and  Gas- 
ton's career  would  be  ruined. 

In  the  second  act  in  which  Manuela 
visits  Gaston's  room  the  dialogue,  the 
stag«  business,  the  inten-uptions  that 
disconcert  the  two,  the  two  doors,  the 
donning  of  pyjamas,  the  unsuspicious 
i  minister  of  war,  urging  Gaston  to  se- 
cure for  his  wife  Manuela  the  Order  of 
Virtue — it  had  never  been  awarded  to 
a  Spanish  woman — the  lies  to  allay 
suspicions — all  this  is  distinctly  Palais 
Royal— but  it  is  acted  v:ith  such  del- 
icacy, even  when  a  -situation  promises 
to  be  like  an  incident  in  a  graceless 
Restoration  comedy,  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  grossness,  no  tiiought  of 
morality,  immorality  or  unmorality. 

The  treaty  is  signed.  Ga-ston  by  mag- 
nificent lies  secures  the  letters,  then, 
a  true  diplomat,  leaving  ihe  two  women, 
he  asks  for  an  appointment  in  Peru. 

The  comedy  is  most  amusing;  the 
performance  is  wholly  admirable.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Douglas,  reported  an  irresis- 
tible rake  in  Paris,  hardly  looks  the 
part,  but  he  plays  intelligently,  with 
gusto,  and,  in  action,  with  the  grace 
'  and  intrepidity  of  an  18th  century 
squire  of  dames.  The  fattest  lines  are 
given  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  whose  por- 
trayal of  the  zealous  ambassador,  re- 
joicing in  Gaston's  prowess,  as  he  sor- 
rowfully remembers  his  own  past  ex- 
periences, has  the  finest  qualities.  Miss 
Cooper  and  Miss  Nash  deserve  more 
attention  than  can  now  be  awarded 
them.  This  may  also  be  said  of  Mr. 
Gottschalk  and  the  other  gentlemen. 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  a  warmly 
appreciative,  highly  amused  audience. 
In  the  first  wait  Miss  Nash  asked  bag- 
pipers in  attendance  on  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Bi-unswick  to  come 
on  the  stage  and  pipe. 

^  SHUBERT  THEATRE  ! 

George  White's  "Scandals"  \ 

Gpoige  Whitp'si  ."S<'andals."  iiinfh  Prtition;! 
ill  two  acts  and  2(!  scenes:  book  by  WiUiiini  j 
K.   Wells  .ind  Geni  ire  WhilP:   miisipal  mim- : 
t)Pi«   bv   B.    G.    DeSylva.    I^w   Brown  and 
Rny  Henderson:  ftaKed  by  ilr.   Wbife,  and 
piespoted   last   pvenlnir   tor    Ibp   liist  tinip 
in    Boston,    with    th«    following-  Diinr-iDals 
and  units:  .<no  Ppniiington.  Harry  Ri<  hman, 
Willie  and  Euae.ic  Howard.  Tom  ratri<-ola. 
Frances  WilUanis.   Rose    PRrfect.  f'lorence 
Robinson,  Bernicp  and  Kmily.   Riisspll  Mur- 
Uert  nancpr?,  Arilinr  Pane.   Belle  Osborne, 
>:im  City  f'oiip.  I.oi."  Kckhart,  .June  MK'loy, 
Mabel    Hill,    Dolly   Gilbert,    PfigKy  Moselpy. 

Elliott,  Georgia  Lerch  and  LaVerta  Mo- 
t.'crmack- 

The  ladies  of  the  chorus  started  these 
latest  "Scandals"  pertly,  with  queries 
in  unison  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  this  ninth  edition  and  these  which 
have  preceded  it.  Assuming  that  the 
audience  might  agree  that  it  is  not  as 
good  as  la.st  year's,  they  asked  pointedly, 
"Are  you  as  good  as  last  year?"  There- 
by putting  said  audience  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  likewise  in  good  humor.  So 
it  was  a  vociferous  welcome  which  a 
I  moment  later  was  roared  at  the  brothers 
Howard,  Eugene  of  the  operatic  tenor 
and  'Willie  of  the  pungent  phase.  They 
bandied  the  jokes  they'  used  in  1904 
or  thereabouts,  and  confessed  it.  They 
sang  as  lustily  as  in  days  of  old,  when 
the  Winter  Garden  shows  were  the 
vogue.  In  turn,  after,  came  Harry 
Richman,  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
balladi.st,  active  player  in  more  than  one 
roughly  devised  and  enacted  skit;  Tom 
Patricola,  with  his  stronglj  accented 
gyratory  dances;  Ann  Pennington,  with 
her  daz>!ling  smile,  nimble  toes,  her  re- 
sponsive hip  muscles;  Frances  'WiUiams, 
aelightful  to  behold,  comic,  versatile, 
doing  manv  things  cleverly;  Rose  Per- 
fect, with  her  c:draordinary  high  notes, 
:  pnd  her  willingness  to  reach  for  them; 
sisters  Bcrnice  and  Emily,  in  a 
;  lui-ac'.obatic  duo  dance  which  was 
marvellous  In  its  preci.se  timing,  its 
grace  and  its  finisli  of  execution.  There 
were  others,  like  Arthur  Page,  inclined 
to  simper  and  to  revel  in  racy  lines; 
Jim  Carty,  as  a  .sort  of  heavy  comic 
character;  and  the  Markert  Dancers, 
without  whom  no  revue  of  the  current 
season  seems  complete. 

Mr.  'While  has  draped  his  stage  pic- 
tures with  more  than  his  customary  eye 
to  .soft  and  plea.sing  color  eftects.  His 
(  irtains  and  backdrops  are  less  bizarre 
!  ^  hangings  richer.  Moreover,  as  if 
bound  to  win  credit  for  modesty  in  some 
department  of  his  revue,  he  has  placed 
about  the  lissome  bodies  of  his  beautiful 
choristers  garments  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  law.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  this  initial  per- 
mance  presented  a  number  of  what 
lit  be  termed  "first-night-only"  lines 

0  contortions,  such  as  Mr.  Page's  tag 
ihe  Chicago  skit,  or  Mi,ss  Penning- 

1  s  generous  demonstiatton  of  her 
suppleness.  The  "Chicago"  skit,  inci- 
dentally, was  funnier  than  the  one  writ- 
ir  n  by  Mr.  McEvoy  in  his  twice  decaased 

irfericana."    Tliis  also  might  be  said 
another  skit  on  "Strange  Interlude  " 
M(F\nv    l:-.fi   h'.rc   burle,squcrs  on 
hilt-  sets  his  in 


rough  and  tumfele  enc  give  f romantic  if  somewhat  inSiequate  hero; 

e.xpression  to  their  thougi  ^  i  ^e  two  the- gentle-faced  lady  whose  plantation 
satires,  with  the  Messrs,  Richman,  How-  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  the  faithful 
ard  and  Page  in  "Bums,"  the  same  |  old  retainer  ready  to  do  and  die  for  his 
Howai'ds  and  Mts.s  'Williams  in  "The 
Ambulance  Chaser,"  and  again  the 
Howard*,  Mr  Page  and  Mr,  Patricola  in 
/Tatbwt  of  Uu  World,"  in  wbieb  each 

sings  a  comic  lullaby  to  a  rag  baby,  are 
breeders  of  laughter  richly  deserved. 
The  two  chief  dancing  spectacles, 
"Pickln"  Cotton"  in  the  first  act,  and 
the  origin  of  the  tap  dance  in  the  sec- 
ond, were  well  done.  The  latter  had 
for  setting  stairs  running  the  width  and] 
nearly  the  depth  of  the  stage  U>  meet 
a  huge  fan  of  green  and  yellow  and 
purple  against  black,  curtain,  A  well 
devised  vocal  tribute  to  the  late  'Victor 
Herbert  is  one  of  the  more  distinctive 
features.  W.  E.  G. 


WILBUR  THEATRE 

"The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan" 

Melodrama  in  three  acts  by  Bayard 
VelUer,  Staged  by  A.  H.  Van  Buren. 
Presented  by  A.  H.  Woods.  The  cast; 

Diit.-Alty.    Galway  Arthur  Hohl 

.Incife  Jv'ash  John  RavolO 

Clerk   .\rohie  Sa.vcr 

Pauline  Assrnerro  Rosa  Powers 

Interpreter   Jasper  Man^ione 

Dr.  Weltome.   Dean  Raymond 

Sienosrapher  Paul  Biirani 

Kcward  West  Cynl  Keishtl'/y 

James  Madison  Oscar  Polk 

pflice  Inspector  Hunt  Robert  CummmEs 

Police  Captain  Jrice  lohn  Sharkey 

Darmar  Loi-ne  Leona  Maru  le 

Mary  Dupan  Genevieve  Tobin 

Mav  Harris     Georsia.  Decker 

Juvrnv  ...»  Robert  Williams 

Ftrne  Arthur  Nina  Penn 

Mrs,  Edgrar  Eic«  Merle  Martdern 

Harry  Jones  Neil  Crais: 

Patrick  Kearney  ■Wilton  l.acka.vp.  Jr. 

Marie  Ducrol  Micheielte  Burani 

Henrv  Plaisted  Charles  Kdwards 

Assistant  district-attorney  Robert  Besres 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  crowds 
who  bombard  a  courtroom  door,  most 
people  both  gentle  and  simple  alike  dote 
on  a  murder  trial.  Most  people  there- 
fore can  find  content,  this  present  week 
and  onward,  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre, 
where,  free  of  a  press  and  snugly  at 
ease,  they  can  assist  at  the  trial  of 
I  Mary  Dugan  for  the  murder  of  her 
lover,  let  us  say,  the  man,  at  all  events, 
who  set  up  her  house  and  kept  her  in 
luxury  till  Mary,  the  district  attorney 
would  have  it,  stabbed  him  in  the 

Whether  or  not  she  did  the  stabbing 
—to  reveal  s*  much  would  be  telling, 
indeed.  With  propriety,  though,  it  may 
be  told  that  every  man  and  woman  at- 
tending the  three  sittings  of  the  court— 


"Missy." 

I  Edith  Barrett  as  Zoc,  the  exquisite 
octoroon,  played  her  role  with  tremen- 
dous appeal.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  most  actresses  to  die  in  their  lover  s 
aims  without  getting  overly-dramatic. 
Miss  Barrett,  however,  managed  to  do 
this  with  such  effective  simplicity  that 
the  scene  did  not  take  on  any  of  the 
bathos  which  similar  scenes  so  fre- 
quently do. 

Miss  Barrett  retained  a  delightful 
southern  accent — not  at  all  exaggerated 
—throughout  the  play.    Miss  Schrieber. 
:  who  stepped  in  at  the  last  moment  to 
'  take  the  part  of  Dora  Sunnyside  be- 
I  cause'  of  Katharine  Warren's  illness, 
I  likewise  was  more  successful  in  this 
aspect  than  were  some  of  the  other 
i  members  of  the  cast.    Mr.  Shearer  as 
•  Pete  might  have  given  a  far  more  con- 1 
i  vincing  portrayal  as  the  loyal  old  slave  1 
liad  his  dialect  savored  more  of  thei 
South. 

Mr.  Noble  was  every  inch  the  swagger- 
ing villain,  while  Mr.  Owen  as  Salem 
Scudder,  "diamond-in-the-rough,"  ap- 
parently gave  pleasure  with  his  colorful 
expressions.  Mr.  Roberts,  wearing  cos- 
tumes designed  by  himself,  did  some 
interesting  pantomime  as  Wah-No-Tee, 
the  stony-eyed  Indian  who  avenges  the 
death  of  hts  beloved  little  companion. 

In  these  days,  rampant  with  mystery 
and  sex  plays,  a  revival  of  melodrama 
as  done  in  days  gone  by  provides  a  re- 
freshing novelty.  O.  S. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"Paris  Bound" 

X  c<imedy  in  three  acts,  b.v  Philip  Barry. 
Piodiu ed  ■  b.v  Wrthiir  Hoiikin.*  at  the  Music 
Box  Theatre.  New  York  .  J)e.'.  -.'7.  19-7:  per- 
formed for  /our  weeks  at  the  Pl.vmooth 
Theatre.  Bos'oii,  etarlins  Sept,  H.  The  ca.st 
last  eieniiiu': 

Maiy    Button   Iv.y  Merlon 

Jim  Hiitton    Walter  (iilbert 

Nora  Cope    Annie  Tarsbis 

Helen  White  Jessamine  Newcom>'P 

Fanny  Shippan    Ellen  M>iha> 

James  Hnilon    GeorBS  R-  T  '  •■ 

Richard  Parrish  Thomas  McKi  .'t 

Peter  Cope    Don  Bc-.  i"" 

Koel  Farley    Adrienne  Knrie 

Julie    Elizabeth  Leavits 

This  play  about  marriage  starts  at 
the  wedding  breakfast  of  a  bride  and 
groom  who  are  young,  attractive  and 
well  off.  Their  excellent  chance  of 
happiness  is  commented  on  by  the 
young  man's  parents,  Mr,  Hutton  and 
Mrs.  White,  who  having  been  divorced 


the  three  acts,  that  is  \o  say,  of  the, meet  again  after  many  years.  As  their 
play— sits  bolt-upright  and  forward  on  prospects  had  been  equally  bright,  it 
the  edge  of  his  chair  while  the  court  leads  to  a  discussion  of  why  they  failed, 
ferrets  out  the  truth.  The  play,  in  He  claimed  the  fault  was  hers  for  mak- 
short,  is  a  stirring  melodrama  of  mys-  ing  his  temporary  unfaithfulness  a  rea- 
tery. '  Although  the  tltird  act  lags  in  son  for  disturbing  the  permanent  insti- 
a  spot  or  two,  the  play  on  the  whole  is  tutlon  of  marriage.  An  intimation  that 
skilfully  constructed.  Its  form,  further-  their  son  Jim  will  share  the  tempta- 
more,  a  trial  and  nothing  else,  Is  en-  tions  his  father  succumbed  to  is  .shown 
gaging  in  itself.  by  hi.s  brief  talk  with  one  of  the  brides- 

For  we  all  dearly  love  realism,  be  it  maids,  to  whom  he  was  once  devoted, 
the  pump  of  Mr.  Crummles's  day  or  She  continues  to  be  fa.scinated  by  him 
the  photographic  detail  of  the  present,  and  warns  him  that  he  cares  for  hei 
Of  the  accuracy  of  last  night's  detail  as  well. 

l  only  experts  can  judge.  To  a  non-  Five  years  later  the  married  couple  arc 
expert,  at  least,  it  carried  conviction,  leading  an  enviable  existence.  The\ 
Local  color,  in  truth,  the  stage  manager  iiave  two  rliUdren,  and  a  charmint 
must  have  swept  up  with  a  broom,  to!  house.  Mar\'.  who  has  d'vislopecl  hei 
scatter  it  with  liberal  hand  throughout  t&leat  loi  mutle,  pUoi  to  help  A  ;oun| 

the  play.    Less  of  it,  perhaps,  wouldl  _     

have  done  as  well,  allowing  the  play  to  [nmsician  write  his  ballet  while  Jim  i 
move  on  the  faster.    Our  day  in  court,  abroad  on  a  short  business  trip,  Int 


this  impregnable  domestic  fortress  step 
a  friend  who  proves  quit*  inadvertentl 
that  Jim  has  succumbed  to  the  wiles  c 
Noel  Parley,  the  girl  who  had  sworn  t 


nevertheless,  it  gave  us  all,  and  so  to 
entertainment  we  added  experience. 

Realism,  to  be  sure,  too  often  sank  in 
the  acting  to  caricature.    Miss  Tobin 

resisted  the  tempUtion.    Movingly,  in  ^"vays"wait  for  "him.    Mary  lets  Jir 
her  one  great  sc-ne,  she  portrayed  a  ^.^^^  without  a  word,  but  in  spile  of  « 
harried  woman,  though  at  other  times  •     father's  arguments  decides  to  divorc 
she  might  have  suggested  more  vmdly '  ^.         j^j^  return.   Meanwhile  the  mi) 
than  she  did  that  the  proceedings  con-    .       makes  love  to  her  and  she  returr 
cerned  her  closely.    Mr.  Keightley,  that  |   .  j^^ggg  without  really  caring  for  hln 
excellent  actor,  also  avoided  exaggera-i'       .^^^  realizes  how  temperamental 
tion.    So  did  the  judge,  not  for  an  in-       human  beings  can  be  and  how  un- 
stant  otit  of  the  picture,  the  doctor         ^ccounUble  for  their  actions.  When  her 
Police  Inspector  Hunt.    If  Miss  Marie  e  ^^^^^^  comes  home  she  forgives  him 
and  the  French  lady  did  not.  let  their  "Xout  letting  him  know  that  she  has 
drollery  be  their  excu.se.  anvthinir  to  forgive. 

In  a  sympathetic  if  not  very  plausiWe  fs  that  nothing  outside 
role  Mr.  Williams  did  well,  and  Miss  ^  ^  n^^riage  is  the  thing. 
Maddern  had  skill  at  command  for  w'^^V  jfis^jyuen  rather  from  a  man's  point 
she  had  to  do.  '   ,  ,     ,  .  .      .    .  .i— »  

Here  is  a  play,  it  may  safely  be 
.said,  for  practically  everybody  to  sec— 
those  who  love  thrilling  drama,  good 
acting  or  an  experience.         R,  R.  G, 

REPERTORY  TREATRE 
"The  Octoroon" 

Henry  Jewetfs  revival  of  the  famous 
comedy  melodrama  by  Dion  Boucicault, 
first  produced  in  New  York  in  1859  with 
many  celebrated  players  taking  part. 
The  cast: 

PgtB  ThoiTi.as  SJiearer 


of  view,  althouqh  the  idea  that  annoy 
ing  trifles  are  a  more  reasonable  cause 
for  divorce  than  infidelity  is  held  by 
manv  of  both  .sexes. 

The  dialogue  i.s  brisk  and  in  places 
almost  too  colloquial,  when  it  becoini-^ 
difficult  to  li.sten  to.  The  large  audicnc  p 
were  as  usual  extremely  enthusiast u  . 
Ipartlcularly    during    the  sentiment.il 

scenes,  _  ,,    .    ,  j 

Miss  Uerton  and  Mr,  Gilbert  played 
the  young  rounle  with  sympathy  and 
spontanietv.  .  Taylor  as  the  experi- 
enced roan  of  the  world  and  father. 


Georee  Pe.vton';:::  B.VS'k  e.xpoundcd  what  philosophy  there  was 

Mrs.  Peytoii.  "'Ur. ^  71  "^.i  «a  rflri  it  well,  but  was  a 


Salem  Scudder 

Zoe   ,  

Dora  Siinnyside   

J.icob  M'Closky   

P.iul   

W«h-No-Tee   

It  is  not  difficult 
bitter  feeling  which 
aroused  between  the 


.Milton  Owen 
.  .  .  .  Edith'  Bai-reit 
.  . ,  Anna  :?chrciher 
...  Robert  Noble 
.  ,  .Marian  Winkli  r 
.  .  Thayer  Kobcns 

to  imagine  the 

"The  Octoroon'  pj^ggr 

abolitionists  and  {j^^  ^^gjj 

the  slaveholders  when  it  was  first  pro-  g^yg  g„d  a  i-.ite  manner, 
diiced.    A  melodrama,  is  this,  oi  the      j^j,    Gilbert  is  widely  popular.  Thr 

good  old-fashioned  sbrt.    There  are  all  ^^^^  'thing  !h(»  taxi-driver  said  to  the 

the    requisite    characters:    the    brutal,  ypylewer  af;er    "Where  to?"  W«s  '  Isn  t 

heavllv-moustachioed  villain  with  lons  vvBUer  Gilbert  Great?"  J-  D- 

whip  and  evil  designs;   the  beautiful   __  

nnd  very  much  harassed  heroine;  the 
* 


in  the  play.  He  did  it  well,  but  was  a 
little  hard  to  hear  at  times.  Miss  Earle 
as  the  neurotic  and  reckless  Noel,  very 
much  underplayed  her  part,  neither  did 
Thomas  McKnight  quite  satisfy  the  con- 
ception of  a  romantic,  imaginative  com- 
Don  Bcddoe.  who  acted  Peter 
about  tow-n,  has  a  pleasant 


KEITH-ALBEE-THEATRE 
"The  Circus  Kid" 

A  screen  drama  ■writUn  b,»  James  Aih- 
more  Creelman.  directed  by  George  B.  S»ili 
snd  presented  by  FBO  with  the  lollowior 
cast : 

Buddy  •  Frankie  Darro 

"Kinf"  Krurer   Joe  E.  Brown 

Trixie   Helen  CosteUo 

Poodles   Poodles  Hanneford 

Tad   ,   Sam  Nelson 

Beezieks   Lionel  Belmore 

Skelly   Johnny  Goush 

fits  Runner   Sid  Crossley 

How  they  have  maltreated  poor  Joe 
E.  Brown  out  in  distant  Hollywood !  i 
They  have  seized  upon  one  of  the  few' 
gentiinely  grotesque  comedians  of  the 
stage,  fitted  strange  garments  on  him, 
and  dragged  him  a«ross  studio  platforms 
In  characterizations  so  impossible  of 
credence,  so  utterly  alien  to  the  man 
and  his  manners  as  to  make    him  a 
figure  w-oeful,  pathetic,  worthy  of  tears  i 
of  compassion.    In  "Hit  of  the  Show."  [. 
Mr.  Brown's   plight  was   not   wholly  r 
hopeless.    He  was  a  "hoofer"  out  of  |r 
luck,  reaching  his  goal  only  to  pass  fr 
out  in  a  tearful  scene  while  an  entire  j : 
stage  full  of  people  stood  about  and  i 
(Stared.  But  when  a  director,  suppc»edly  \ 
In  his  normal  senses,  or  some  one  higher  f 
than  the  director,  tries  to  make  a  lion 
tamer  out  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  seems  time  - 
to  offer  up  fervent  protest  in  his  be-  ■ 
half  against  any  further  indignities, 

"The  Circus  Kid"  Is  a  precocious 
youngster  who  riuis  away  from  an  or- 
phanage to  join  a  circus  troupe.  All 
like  him,  but  his  strongest  attachment 
Is  to  "King"  Kruger,  one-time  lion 
tamer  broken  through  drink  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  nerve  and  reduced  to  an 
odd-job  existence  with  the  circus. 
Buddy,  "the  boy,  is  smart  enough  at 
hand-springs,  but  apparently  not  up  to 
par  mentally,  for  he  bimgles  several 
situations  which  the  average  small  boy 
would  have  read  rightly.  There  are 
two  boct-leggers  who  try  their  best  to 
regain  Kruger  as  a  paying  patron.  After 
Tad.  Kruger's  successor  in  the  lion- 
taming  biisiness,  has  thrashed  them 
twice,  thev  loose  Moloch,  a  killer,  with 
the  trained  lions  in  Tad  s  act,  Kruger. 
who  has  just  discovered  that  Trixie,  a 
ring  performer,  loves  not  him  but  Tad,  ! 
takes  one  longing  look  at  a  bottle  of 
gin,  .seizes  an  iron  and  rushes  to  the 
■id  of  his  disabled  brother  professional. 
Moloch  turns  and  claws  him  to  death, 
and  again  we  have  the  weeping  throng 
as  witnesses  to  his  passing. 

It  has  a  drenching  rain  storm,  •with 
thunder   and  lightning,    and  a  great 
clamor  of  human  voices  expressive  cf 
panic  and  horror  in  the  big   scene  j 
Much  of  the  photography  is  clouded, 
perhaps  In  sly  efforts  to  conceal  such 
things  as  the  stout  rope  attached  ;o  I 
Moloch's  neck  as  he  springs  from  his  ' 
cage.     The  acting  was  equal  to  the 
exactions  of  the  story,  simple  indeed 
Noone  talked,  save  in  George  L«Mairc  s  ( 
amusing  prologue  about   "Siu-e   Shot ' 
Dick  of  the  side  show. 

LOEWS  STAtE  THEATRE  i 
"A  Woman  of  Affairs"  ' 

.\  screen  drama,  by  Michael  .\rlen.  with  i 
continuity   by   Bess    Meredith :    directed    by  ' 

Slarence  Brown  and  presented  by  Metro-  , 
oldwvn-Mayer  with  the  rdlownr  cut: 

Diana    • .  ■  Greta  Garbo 

•Neville  c,'ibc  • 

Hurh  ,  .  ■  ~ 

David   Joh> 

Geoffrey   Dourlat 

Sir  Montarue   ...  He* 

Constance   ,     .   DoroUiy  m 

Here,  despite  a  few  superficial 
changes  in  names  and  some  very  minor 
alteratlooi  in  the  plot,  is  our  old  friend 
"The  Green  Hat. "  Once  more  the  g.U- 
lant  lady  with  a  gentleman's  honor,  her 
spineless  lo\-«r,  and  her  dissipated  brother 
go  through  their  somewhat  incredible 
motions  with  all  the  customan'  nobility 
ard  pseudo-romantic  fervor  proper  to 
their  parts.    What  if  Iris  March  has 

now  become  Diana  Merrick  and  Gerald, 
now  Geoffrey,  no  longer  complams  that. 
I  the  Marches  are  never  let  ofl  any- 
;  I  thing?  Napier  or  Ne\'llle.  is  still  jiist  as 
i  much  of  a  cad  as  ever,  his  father  inter- 
feres in  his  usual  disastrously  tactless 
manner.  David,  once  Boy  Fenwick. 
leaps  to  death  in  his  mysterious  and 
trouble-making  manner,  and  Hugh,  for- 
merly Hilary,  sympathizes  with  every- 
one in  his  pleasant  and  futile  way.  All 
the  puppets  are  there  and  the  usual 
crowd,  breathless  with  anxiety  to  see 
their  old  favorites.  John  Gilbert  and 
Greta  Garbo.  go  through  their  fenld 
paces,  throng  the  theatre  and  hang 
ecstatically  on  their  every  embrace. 

The  story  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  retelling:  briefly  it  is  the 
history  of  two  thwarted  lovers.  NeN-lUe 
and  Diana,  separated  by  family  opposi- 
tion and  bv  a  strange  and  tragic  mys- 
tery. Neville,  sent  abroad  by  his  father 
to  prevent  his  marriage  with  Diana  of 
undesirable  family,  comes  back  to  find 
that  Diana's  young  husband,  David 
Fumess,  ha.s  committed  suicide  on  his 
wedding  night,  and  all  that  Diana  will 

say  Is  that  he  died,  not  (r-  "  '  but 

for  decency.    Neville  nat'  !ed  , 

ai}d  horrified,  ls  now  me:  'r-  I 

suaded  into  a  n' 


tractive  girl  nar 
e\e  of  the  ivf 
England,  b " 
lurid  reput 
tinent,  ana 


.'loli&iied   a  laiiiei 
■frself  on  the  con- 
.xud   Neville  thrown 


together  by  accident,  fin*  their  love  too 


strone'To'be  reSftted.    Tne  lan. 
suits  ensue,  Neville's  marriage,  h. 
illness,  the  journey  to  Paris  of  Ne\. 
and  the  forgiving  Constance,  the  pro- 
jected elopement  of  Diana  and  Neville, 
cancelled  at  the  last  moment  by  Diana  s 
generous  lie  that  sends  him  Back  to 
Constance,  and  the  dramatic  suicide 
that  puts  an  end  to  a  situation  grown 
too  difficult  to  face. 

Although  John  Gilbert  is  starred  with 
Greta  Garbo,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  around  the  sets  in  her  wake.  His 
part  is  impossible— that  of  a  weak  and 
selfish  cad— all  he  does  is  to  make  life 
miserable  for  the  two  women  who  love 
him,  just  why  it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
termine. He  is  utterly  wasted  In  any- 
thing so  pointless  and  silly.  It  seems 
high  time  that  he  got  himself  a  decent 
story.  Greta  Garbo,  Ijer  fascinating 
and  appealing  self;  dramatic  and  soul- 
ful, strangely  touching  for  such  an  im- 
likely  person  as  Diana,  she  adds  to  "A 
J  Woman  of  Affairs"  Its  sole  claim  to 
disUnction.  E.  L.  H.  ^ 


i,  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

The  headliner  this  week  at  the  B.  F. 
Seith  Memorial  Theatre  is  Henry 
3«ntrey,  just  returned  from  a  world 
our  with  his  international  orchestra, 
assisting  him  are  Harry  Seymour  and 
.\Jary  Koran,  who  contribute  a  comedy 
skit  and  song.  Santrey  himself  sings 
our  solos,  backed  by  a  capable  band 
jt  musicians.  With  the  exception  of 
•adman's  Indian  love  song,  the  orches- 
tra program  is  devoted  to  a  potpourri 
3f  popular  tunes. 

The  audience  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  |! 
Julius  Tannen,  one  of  the  really  amusing  t 
monologists  of  the  cuivent  stage.  He  is 
3f  the  few  who  are  sufficiently  witty  to 
talk  an  apathetic  audience  into  good 
humor,  and  without  chewing  gum  or 
swinging  a  rope  at  that. 

The  four  Ball  Brothers  have  a  good  I 
icrobatic  turn,  with  casting  as  their  ' 
ipecialty.  The  climax  ot  thmr  act  is  ; 
!tartling  and  the  effect  thrilhng,  as  one 
)f  the  brothers,  his  body  swinging  in  a 
nuge  arc,  is  tossed  around  •  and  over 
like  a  mealsack. 

Harry  J.  Conley,  another  headliner, 
appears  in  "Slick  as  Kver,"  by  Willard 

ick,  a  playlet  of  comedy  and  action.-, 
costume  song  recital  was  presented 
Nina  Gordani,  who  sang  with  a  de- 
,'htful  accent  the  Pickaninny  Lullaby, 
le  touched  the  hearts  of  her  listeners 
i  she  mimed  the  rocking  of  the  cradle. 
1  "Stomelli,"  an  Italian  number,  she 
as  vivacious,  dramatic.  Mae  Palls,  , 
ohn  Reading  and  Teddy  Boyce  aj 
outhful  and  ingenuous  a  trio  as  can 
)e  found  on  the  stage  today,  did  a  few 
iances,  a  few  acrobatics  and  some  ex- 
cellent tumbling. 

On  the  screen  is  Conrad  Nagel,  sup- 
ported by  June  CoUyer,  in  a  comedy, 
'Red  Wine,"  a  Raymond  Camion  pro- 
duction from  the  scenario  by  A.  W. 
Bennison  and  the  shots  by  Daniel  Clark. 
The  photograph  was  unusually  well 
treated,  especially  when  Nagel  as  thej 
erring  nusband  dreams  of  his  loves  with 


witli  accuracy  too;  her  intonation  waS" 
flawless  ijfi  passages  where  many 
another  fine  'cellist  has  stumbled. 

A  rather  trivial  suite  by  Hamilton 
Harty  was  played  with  warmth  of  tone 
and  expression,  and  a  jolly  Pastorale 
and  Reel  by  Cyril  Scott  with  fine  ex- 
uberance. ,  ,  •  I- 
The  rather    small  but  enthusiastic 

audience  demanded  more  than  one  ex-* 
1  ra,  and  gave  much  applause  to  th* 
cellist  and  her  accompanist.  E.  B.  i 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ■ 

nie  second  of  the  Monday  night  con*i 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestraij 
was  conducted  last  evening  in  Sym-J 
phony  hall  by   Mr.  Koussevitzky.  Thai 
program  contained  nothing  of  alarm:  I 
on  the  contrary,  the  selections  wera 
Schubert's     "unfinished"  Symphony, 
Ravel's    "The    Waltz,"     and  Cesar 
Franck's  Symphony.  These  comppsitiorji 
are  familiar  and  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed.   They  were  none  the  less  wcN 
comed  by  the  audience,  whose  enjoy^* 
ment  of  the  music  Itself  and  the  per-, 
formance  was  ejvident. 

Schubert's  symphony,  which  fortu- 
nately was  not  finished,  so  that  the 
hearer  is  left  "with  the  thought  of  the 
charming  lyricism  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. Is  well  contrasted  with  Franck's. 
in  which  the  anxiety  and  doubt  eX' 


heard  ^Bg"  voice  of  Mozart.    '  Little- 
pieces,  but  charming  and  jrequiring  for 
interpretation  consummate  art.  Who  but 
Mr.  Copeland  would  have  had  the  cou- 
rage to  play  the  "Gnossienne."  of  the 
I  fantastic,  ironical  Satie.  yet  the  delibe- 
irate  monotony  of  the  thematic  repeti- 
tions with  the  rocking  accompaniment 
now  haunts  the  memory.  Castelnuovo- 
1  Tedesco  has  been  known  here  chieflv  by 
hi.s  songs.  ^His  Tarantella  is  conspicu- 
I0U.S  first  of  all  by  it^  mad,  ru,shlng 
rhythm.    The  second  of  the  selections 
by  Mompou  has  more  importance  than 
the  first. 

Some  ,  might  say  that  Mr.  Copeland 
occasionally  takes  liberties  with  De- 
bu.ssy.  Would  that  other  pianists  would 
00  likewise  if  they  could  thus  obtain 
tlic  same  results;  give  dramatic  force, 
impress  a  languorous  mood  so  that  it 
escaped  sentimentalism.  But  Mr. 
Copeland's  interpretation  of  music  by  ' 
Debussy  and  the  Spanish  gnioup  is 
known  to  all.  To  this  music  he  gives 
his  .strength  that  does  not  end  in  bru- 
tal force,  his  touch  which  gives  beauty 
to  passages  that  might  otherwise  be 
commonplace;  his  exquisite  phrasing, 
his  command  of  tonal  gradations  and 
varied  rhythms. 

Hearing  Mr.  Copeland,  one  enter- 
tains respect  for  the  piano  and  find.s  it 
can  be  justly  called  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Let  us  state  the  prosaic  facts 
that  the  audience   was  enthusiastic; 


pressed  in  the  dpening  allegro  are  an- 
swered by  the  jubilation  of  the  finale.  1  that  Mr.  Copeland  played  other  piece.s 
There  are  two  ways  of  understanding   than   those  announced;   among  them 


Ravel's  "Waltz":  one  of  a  Viennese 
waltz,  with  introduction  ajid  coda;  one 
as  a  symphonic  poem  with  the  chief 
motif  in  waltz  rhythm,  but  with  slack- 
ening and  accelerating  the  pace,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  prefers  the  second  man 


an  intermezzo  by  Brahms 
bus.sy  s  "Clair  d<>  Lune." 


and  De- 


CONC^RT  NOTES 

Henri.  Timianka,  violinist,  will  give  a 
.  .  j-ecital  tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Music 

ner,  and  thus  gives  more  Importance  '  '^v  G.  Faure  (sonata.i  Wieniawski  icon- 
perhaps  to  the  music  than  It  deserves  ccrto,  D  minor).  Sarasate,  Szymanow- ' 
if  it  simply  is  taken  In  the  Viennese  ■  ski.  Koutzen,  Debussy.  Handcl-Flcsch. 
manner,  or  as  a  parody,  as  has  been  and  Smetana;  Harry  Kaufman,  pianist, 
suggested  by  some.  The  orchestral  per-  ,    .Ary    Dnlper.    violinist,    and  Cyru.s 


formance  was  brilliant  throughout. 

FISK  JUBILEE  SINGERS 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  gave  a  con- 
cert last  evening  in  the  Hotel  Statlcr 
ballroom  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Urban  League. 

A  more  beautiful  blending  of  voices 
than  that  heard  last  night  would  be 

hard  to  find.    They   sang   spiritual*,     u,  u  ^  u       •,  - 

mostly,  and  with  such  a  knowledge  and  i}*-"^  not  been  played  here  under 

appreciation  of  what  constitutes  real  i*.""'  .  .  Koussevitzky  s     direction,  and 


Ullian,  pianist,  will  give  a  concert  at 
the  Women's  Republican  Club,  46 
Beacon  street,  tonight  at  8:30  o'clock. 
Mozart.  ,«onata  for  violin  and  piano. 
F  major.  Haydn,  piano  sonata,  D 
major,  Brahms,  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  D  minor. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  concerts  this  week  will  in- 
clude   Mozart's    "Jupiter"  symphony. 


music.    The  Pisk  singers  sing  with  a  ,      ...  , 

depth  of  feeling  which  approaches  rev-j  t  ?,  "J^"^ 

erence  for  music;  that  is  why  thelrM5,,i?:''^^"  ^^n^^^^V'-^^^i*"""' 
singing  is  really  musical.    Attention  Is]  ^in^'Vu m  pS  and'' rI^^  ^""^ 
given  to  every  detail,  their  even  tonalltyj     r;.,^'""^  i^n^i^^^^       a  ^ 
diction  and  rhythm  embodies  a  fault-  don  nin  .il^^nn^.r^f^^/n^^""" 
ipw  tj.rbniniiff  ^ K'^^  ^  Concert  of  negro  spir- 

?n  the  course  of  the  program  Dr,  '^""'^      '-'^^  "aUroom 


Blochs  "America." 


tinn  of  tlielr  w^ork 

(;f:orge  copeland 


By  PHILIP  HALE  , 

tYe-ni.ht  club.performer.  And  tha^^^ 

lust  what  the  picture  is  about.    C.  L.    i      announced,  was  as  follows:  Mufla- 


Uone 
iirt: 

Bare 


BEATRICE  HARRISON 
<ast  night  at  Jordan  hall  Beatrice 
irrlson,    'cellist,   played   a  program 
Hch  included  the  Brahms  Sonata  in' 
minor,  for  'cello  and  piano,  the 
idaly  Hungarian  Sonata  for  'cello 
[one,  a  suite  for  'cello  by  Hamilton 
rty,  and  a  Pastorale  and  Reel  by 
1   Scott.     Nicolas  Slonimsky  was 
ard    as    co-artist   In   the  Brahms 
nata,   and  as  accompanist  In  the 
irty  and  Scott  pieces  and  In  several 
tras  which  long  applause  compelled 
Iss  Harrison  to  add  to  her  announced 
igram. 

Hiss  Harrison  Is  an  accomplished 
Hist,  with  an  excellent  technique,  deep 
ling  for  musical  beauty,  and  a'  tone 
it  Is  often  ravishingly  rich  and  sweet 
e  Brams  Sonata,  which  opened  the 
igram,  did  not  reveal  Miss  Harrison 
her  best,  however,  for  she  did  not 
e  out  either  the  tone  or  the  rhythmic 
ve  it  demands.    She  endowed  it.  in, 
«»    t,  with  a  monotony  not  Inherent,  by 
*1  I  wing  out  a  frequently  harsh  and 
illow  tone,  and  by  softening  and  blur- 
Ig  the  rhythmic  lines.   Only  the  sec-  '< 
a  movement,  "quasi  minuetto,"  was , 
jyed   vivaciously,   with   grace   and ' 
irkle.   Mr.  Slonimsky  seemed  to  sub-  [■ 
e  his  part  in  the  sonata  unneces-  j 
:lly;  it  became  almost  accompaniment  ■ 
foughout. 

Cn  the  Kodaly  Sonata  for  'cello  alone 
SB  Harrison  first  exhibited  her  con-' 


Jlrnuet.  Rameau.  L'Egyptlenne.  Grazi- 
oli  Adagio.  Chopin  Fantasie-Impromp-  . 
ui.  Mazurka  Ravel,  Rigaudon.  Satie. 
Cn.ossienne.  Debussy,  La  Soiree  dans  \ 
Grenade,  Minstrels;  La  Cathedrale  cn-  ' 
gloutis  iby  request).  General  Lavine- r 
pccentriquc,  prelude.  Castelnuovo-Tedes-  " 
(  0.  Tarantella  .^ura.  Mompou.  Cants  ( 
Magic.  Nos.  1  and  S.  Infante,  Canto  ' 
1  lamenco.  Tientos.  Granados,  Dan.se  \ 
E  pagnole  No.  5  (by  request).  Lecuona  i 
iMalaguena. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  the  return 
of  Mr.  Copeland,  As  a  pianist,  he  • 
■'fliicis  alone;  he  is  not  the  example 
of  any  school,  he  Is  musicallv  a  law  to 
himself.  No  oth?r  pianist  that  vLsiis 
Boston  is  like  him;  he  does  not  remind 
one  of  pianists  famous  in  earlier  years 
It  is  possible  that  Gottschalk  po.ssessrd 
qualities  that  are  now  peculiar  to  Mr  ' 
Copeland,  but  Gottschalk  was  notappre-  : 
ciated  here  in  his  day  and  generation 
and  as  a  pianist  is  not  to  be  now  judged 
by  the  harsh  judgments  of  the  late 
John  S,  Dwight,  who  berated  him  be- 
cause he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
music  of  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Boston  owes  Mr.  Copeland  a  heavv 
debt;  not  only  because  he  gives  grea"t 
pleasure  by  his  playing;  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  throw  aside  the  traditionally 
orthodox  program;  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  music  that  other  pianists  failed 
to  recognize  as  brilliant  or  beautiful-  or 
not  understanding  it  themselves,  they 
argued  it  would  be  disliked  bv  an  audi-j 
ence.  It  was  Mr.  Copeland"  who  first 
taught  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Debussy;  who  brought  Spanish 
composer.s  into  the  concert  hall-  who 
remmded  his  hearers  that  comparatively 
unknown  men  of  the  181  h  century  had 
somethmg  worth  while  to  say. 


music  under  hLs  mother 
at  the  age  of  four;  later  went  to  the 
New  Encland  Conseriatorv  of  Music 
:n  Boston,  and  .still  later  he  completed 
his  musical  training  in  Europe  He 
made  his  professional  debut  in  Boston 
and  then  became  supervisor  of  music  of 
I  the  public  .schools  of  Jacksonville.  Mr. 
'  Johnson  toured  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  for  a  time  was  director  of 
music  of  Hammer.stein's  Opera  Hoii.se 
in  London.  He  returned  to  New  Toik 
to  become  head  of  the  music  school 
settlement  for  colored  people  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Johnson  served  in  the 
war  as  .second  lieutenant  and  is  the 
arranger  of  many  negro  .spirituals.  He 
has  composed  more  than  300  popular  | 
.songs.  In  1917  he  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Atlanta  University. 

A  concert  in  memory  of  George  W. 
Brown  will  be  gi\'en  by"  the  N.  E.  Con-  ' 
.^crvator;-  orchestra  in  .Jordan  hall  to- 
morrow night  at  9,:\h  P.  M.    Wallace  : 
Goodrich  will  conduct;  Georges  Fourel  ! 
of  the  faculty  and  a  member  of  the 
Boston   Symphony  orchestra,   will  be 
the  .soloist.     The  program  will  be  as 
follows:  Schumann  overture  »o  "Man- 
fred," Handel-Casadesus,   concerto,  B 
fminor  for  violin  and  orchestra;  Wagner  I 
Good  Friday  Spell"  from  "Parsifal"; 
Heethoven.   allegretto   from  symphonv 
No.  7;  Brahm'.s  "How  Lovely  Is  Thy  | 
Dwelling  Place."  from  "A  German  Re-  j 
atiiem"  (Conservatory  chorus;  Franck-  } 
Goodrich    chorale.  B  minor  for  organ 
and  orchestia  (/^rt  W.  Snow,  organ- 
ist'.   Mr.  Bro\wv."«fa,s  the  president  of 
the  ronservatory'.s  board  of  trustee.s 


"  THE   YELL O  W 

Pro  OK-" 


;erable  gifts.  The  Intensity  of  the  first  F  "•""si"'  me  pupiic   to  appreciate  the              Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

wement  she  maintained  admirably;  ecnius  of  Debussy;  who  brought  Spanish  f — A  sel^ftion  of  articles  and  illri.st>afio;-K 

s  rhapsodic  aaagio  became  meaning-  I  eomposei-.s  into  the  concert  hall-   wlm   .        ^,        ■,           »         „          _  . 

.,  and*^  moving  under  her  Tow    the  ■'^minded  his  hearers  tharcomparativelv   ^'""^                    °^  ^'"""^ 

)lto  vivace  of  the  last  movement  she  [  unknown  men  of  the  181  h  century  had      Published  by  Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell 

bued  with  fire  and  vigor.   While  this  I,  something  worth  while  to  say                of  Hartford.  Connecticut.    The  editor 

?i!l;**fHrr^lti!?^l?,i^°''^ ''^ 'l^e  ."'-^  P^^if"*       'niei-esting:.they  are   Cedric  Ellsworth  Smith,  says  in  his 

Uo  that  other  composers  have  lone  reasonab  e  l«neth  so  that  thV  hP.ro^    ■  ^  ^ 

t  unexplored,  at  the  same  tfme "  t  gladly  listed  longer     Take  th^                          ™'  tradition  of  this 

b.  into  prominence  some  qualities  Piogram  of  Ink  night    How  many  pi-  famous  periodical  really  began  at  the 

are  ..kely  to  oflend  a  sensitive  ear.  5  ""'.^'-^  ^™uld  tigin  a  recital  so  simolv  I  "me  when  early  man  looked  at  the  sun 

n^fe^  LTrhi&Srirl  :  ^^H"  t^e  'l^llSi^-^:^^^                                                    "s  yellowness."  He 

v  to  .^und  toneless;  the  very  speed  i  Grazioli,  the  V^inetlar.  organist  who  died   ^o'-^'^'PP^^  the  sun.  and  rose  from  his 

ne  b)w  must  exclude  resonance.  ' ^*20.  This  d  ite  is  mentioned  here  be-  I'^^^es  a  different  man;  he  had  a  sense 

Hanson  played  with  spirit,  but  '"""^^  more  tha(ln  on<  e  In  the  Adagio  one(iof  sin;  sojhe  was  the  progenitor 


[YcIIow  ^?fok,  which  had  for  its  "chief 
[motif"  this  sense. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pub- 
lishers, the  contributors  and  the  illus- 
trators, or  the  purchasers  of  this  quar- 
terly, published,  wrote,  drew  and  read 
with  the  thought  of  serving  sin  or  show- 
ing the  awful  fate  of  sinners.  They 
certainly  found  no  symbolism  in  the 
title  or  in  the  covers;  yet  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  could  not  accept  the  dic- 
tum of  interior  dscorator.s  in  the  nineties 
— "You  can't  go  wrong  on  yellow,"  that 
color  was  associated  with  .sensational 
and  pornographic  journalism. 

From  the  first  volume  published  in 
April,  1894.  to  the  end,  the  choice  of 
title  and  binding  argued  contributors 
sworn  to  corrupt  mankind.  Was  not 
the  leading  illustrator,  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  the  man  that  had  drawn-  pictures 
for  Wilde's  "Salome"?  That  was  enough 
to  condemn  the  Yellow  Book— though 
his  illustrations  for  the  tragedy  were  in 
respectable  black  and  white. 

Were  the  contributors  unblushing 
men  of  sin,  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  shame?  Henry  James,  Saintsbury, 
Gosse,  Garnett,  A.  C.  Benson,  William 
Watson,  Arthur  Symons,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.  John  Davidson.  Max  Beerbohm 
were  among  the  contributors  to  that 
April  number.  V/ith  Bcardsley  were 
Leighton,  Pcnnell,  Sickert;  there  were 
others  who  did  not  run  counter  to  con- 
vtnlional  taste — but  there  was  Beards- 
ley  with  his  '  L'Education  Sentimentale," 
considered  scandalous,  not  to  be  atoned 
for  by  his  exquisite  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  How  did  Max  Beer- 
bchm  dare  to  eulogize  cosmetics  and 
characterize  women  as  the  "resupinate" 
sex?  Here  was  decadent,  pernicious  art. 

The  contributors  increased  in  num- 
ber; Beardsley  continued  to  draw;  the 
Yellow  Book  flourished  until  John  Lane, 
naturally  timid,  was  frightened  when 
v/as  tried  and  .sentenced.     As  a 
;  '  ;   ' ':t!.'.;-,  I^^.n-;  ordered  that  Beardsley 
■  ■■  ■  .  r-'!  I  \v,;\-i  him  others  .sti?-n->a'- 
J.tized,  in  many  cases  unjustly,  as  'de- 

!  cE.dent,"  a  word  freely  used  at  the  tlm» 
I  especially  by  those  who  would  havel 
i  been  at  a  loss  had  they  been  asked 
I  to  define  it  in  exact  terms.  Withj 
I  Beardsley  gone  the  fame  of  the  Yellow 
j  Book  faded. 

I  The  editor  of  these  selections  does 
not  refer  to  the  dismissal  of  Beardsley, 
but  he  does  his  memory  injustice  .  bsj 
speaking  lightly  of  his  "depravities  In| 

j  black  and  white."  Fortunately  the  edi- 
tor did  not  hestitate  to  include  in  this 
volume  a  dozen  or  more  of  Beardsley'^ 
drawings,  among  them  the  astonishinri 
picture  of  the  Wagnerites  listening  t3 
"Tristan  and  Isolde;"  nor  did  he  re-j 
fuse  admittance  to  a  frankly  erotla  '■ 

I  poem,  "Stella  Maris"  by  Arthur  SyJ 
mons,  who  had  told  the  world  In  onal 
of  his  poetical  confessions  that  his  llti 
was  like  a  music  hall.  Nor  In  this  voH 
ume  are  Ernest  Dowson  and  Huberti 
Crackenthorpe  ignored,  though  thew 
were  once  bitterly  condemned  by  thm 
smug  and  the  orthodox.  , 
The  selection  of  prose,  verse  and  illus- 
trations has  been  carefully  made,  and  ii 
a  fairly  representative  one.  though  Mvt 
Beerbohm 's  delightfully  ironical  eulogy 
of  George  the  Fourth  is  missing,  as  is 
Henry  James's  "The  Death  of  the  Lion  " 
the  leading  story  in  the  first  nOmber  of 
tlie  Yellow  Book;  but  there  are  Bermett, 
who  then  signed  himself  Enoch  Arnold 
Bennett,  Buchan,  Raleigh,  Gissing. 
Saintsbury,  Nevinson.  Gosse.  Well^. 
Lionel  Johnson,  Stephen  Phillips,  Gar- 
nett, Dob.son.  to  name  a  few.  What 
other  magazine  of  that  time  could  list 
more  prominent  writers? 

The  contributors  to  the  Yellow  Boole 
and  the  illustrators  were  of  a  period  in 
which  there  was  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  long  established  conventions  and 
traditional  beliefs.  If  some  voung  writ- 
ers in  the  movement  attcm.pting  to  be 
Baudelaires  in  the  wish  to  make  the 
bourg(:ois  sit  up.  were  only  poseurs,  :the 
majority  were  honest  even  when  they 
were  pagan.  There  was  too  much  chat- 
ter about  freedom  in  the  choice  of  «uB- 
jects;  about  art  for  art's  sake 

The  chatterers  thus  hoped  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  w^ould  other- 
wise pass  them  by  regardless.  They  mis- 
took crudity  for  force:  coarseness  for 
fidelity  to  truth;  they  v.'ould  gladly 'have 
invented  a  new  sin  as  a  new  subject 
for  pas.sionate  verse,  or  analysis  in 
startling  prose,  but  the  older  and  abler 
were  mindful  of  the  graces,  however  ex- 
treme Their  views:  however  arresting 
and  convincing  the  expression  of  them. 
They,  through  the  Yellow  Book,  whieh 
gave  them  a  liberty  denied  elsewhere, 
exerted  a  liberalizing  and  emancipating 
influence.  The  revolt  itself  soon  became 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  revolutionaries 
became  in  their  turn  conservatives,  bet 
their  conservatism  was  of  a  different 
oualitv   than   that    nf   Vietnvjan  tini''- 
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disguises,  came  down' 
by  his  ad\  entures  with 
.vine  or  mortals  of  Corn- 


wall   in  ro'^iir' 


fva&hington  Irving  .and  His  FYienc- 
and  '  Th?  Deathbed  of  Daniel  Webf 

'^^^"^'"{l^  "%".:i^d^^'nol'".;avT';hII  operatic  singer,  married  to  a  musician',--.  The  m^arof ^^."^a'lf  ma^y  ^^n^J^^.^  n^o';... 

reedom  il.  portraying  a  man  C  wn.^  only  a  few  days  ago,  as  she  arrived  m  Boston  Lnood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  of  more  engrossing  mteres  h^^^^^  tha 
Ftrlding',,  privilogr  m  recounting  the  ad  jlost  no  time  m  proclaiming  her  joy  and  rapture; \\ loveliness ^andjtegaiety^^^  _  ahe. noon!"  The  subject  next^week  is 

"Thp  Trisn  Frpp  State."  P.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 


.ventures  of  Tom  Jones,  I  also  her  belief  that  a  musician  would  find  the 

FINE  ARTS  THEATKt  ho'y  bond  of  matrimony  endurable  only  when 

i    The  third  program  to  be  given  under  wedded  to  a  musician. 

le  direction  of  the  Artkino  Guild  con-  It  might  be  said  that  operatic  singers  are 
I  sists  of  a  soviet  comedv.  "Three  Com-  not  always  musicians,  that  many  of  them  could 
rades  and  One  Invention,"  a  Russian  walk  or  run  fearlessly  to  the  altar  or  stand  be- 
newsreel  -A  Shanghai  Document"— fore  a  magistrate  with  men  who  pursue  that 
unusuallv  interesting  pictures  of  the  calling.  There  are  instances  when  composers 
recent  unrest  in  the  Chinese  city-and  are  annoyed  and  hampered  by  unprofessional 
n  VPA  film  "Fishes  In  Love"  wives.  Madame  Cesar  Franck  was  constantly 

\^  might  have  been  expected,  the  urging  her  spouse  to  write  music  that  would  be 
.soviet  comedy  to  reach  this  coun- "P0P"lar."  in  the  hope  that  profits  might  ac- 


try  is  not  wholly  free  from  a  certam 
amount  of  mild  propaganda,  but  "Three 


crue.  If  husband  and  wife  are  both  singers, 
one  of  them  may  easily  be  jealous  of  the  other's 


There  are  several  reasons  why  Mr.i 
Bloch's  rhapsody  should  gain  momen- 
tary popularity.  First  of  all  it  has  a 
story  attached  to  the  music;  the  audi- 
ence is  told  what  the  composer  at- 
tempted to  and  what  it  is  to  expect. 
There  is  attentive  listening  so  that 
"Old  Hundred"  shall  not  go  by  unrecog- 
nized. There  is  joy  when  the  orchestra 
plays  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasle"  for  the 
Virginia  reel.  This  or  that  hearer  hums 
"Old  Folks  at  Home"  when  he  hears 
the  melody  from  the  orchestra.  In  the 
third  section  there  Is  a  forcible  re- 
minder of  an  apartment  house  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  and  one  Bostonian 
noble  dame  may  whisper  to  another: 
"Do  you  think  they'll  allow  them  to  go 
up  on  Arlington  street,  spoil  the  skyline 
and  ruin  the  Public  Garden?  What  a 
shame!" 

Yes,  this  Rhapsody  is  panoramic  mu- 
sic therefore  more  to  be  enjoyed  by 
many  than  music  that  is  only  music. 
ArW  so  there  are  persons  who  look  on 
anecdoted  paintings,  as  Frith  s  "Derby 
Day"  and  "The  Railway  Station,"  as 
triumphs  of  art. 

Not  that  Mr.  Bloch's  rhapsody  is 
wholly  without  some  fine  or  impressive 


_        .         .  „  T„,.«.,.i,v„"  ic:      ■'"^^>-''=-    The  Henschels  were  noteworthy  for 

Comrades  and  One  Invention     is  so  «  .,    .    ,  ■ 

J    uiiji  1..  »v,«t  oor,  thf  di.splay  of  their  happiness  in  the  concert 

amusing  and  childlike  that  no  one  can 

„    \_,       X    w    .  ohal'l  they  walked  on  the  platform — she  sanr 

rcallv  object  to  having  the  villain  a       '  ■      ^  1,^^1.1.  _ 

^  ...      .,  ...  and  he  accompanied  her— as  If  the  hall  wer»  a 

thorouRhly  wicked  capitalist,  ana  he  1.'  ,      ,  .      ,    .    .  j  * 

,  J    J  J               „  ,..^,1,  boudoir;   but  too  often  the  Success  of  one 
very  wicked  indeed.    Two  young  work-  '   ,  -  -  ' 

CIS  in  a  soap  factory  conceive  of  an  in-  brought  separation,  if  not  divorce.  If  the  name 
genious  machine  that  can  turn  out  (pf  ^  jaj.ggj.  ^ypg  billboard  or  program, 
!?t^:?afr'rorj"n^er"m^%uTplci'^^^^  companionship  may  be  broken  following 

of    one   Matveevich,    a   packing    box  a  stormy  scene,  a  torrent  of  injurious  words., 
maker  who  has  a  contract  with  the  fac-  On  the  other  hand  the  public  suffers  when  the  Pages" 
tor, ;  he,  fearing  to  lo.se  his  most  prof-  •^vifely  devotion  of  a  dramatic  sonratin  loarf^;    The  opening  of  the  second  section 
liable  job,  endeavors  to  prevent  the  in-  .  "'^'^  °     "  1  oramatic  soprano  leads  ^^^^j^      introductory  solo  for  the  Eng- 

\omors  from  showing  their  masterpiece  "^r  to  refuse  engagements  unless  her  husband,^ Ush  horn  establishes  a  mood.   The  long 
K'  ihe  proper  authorities.    They  are, a  baritone  of  inferior  quality,  is  also  engaged  crescendo  leading  to  the  anthem  ia 
used  of  stealing  thei  rown  machine,  by  the  manager. 

::.!:^  ^.^'.jf^lJ^J^"''^^  ".'^  surprising   that  -many  marriages  of 
i!u  end  they  triumph,  as  virtue  alwaysl musicians  last  as  long  as  they  do;  for  the 
i   uld;   the  invention  turns  out  unj  temptation,  through  a  nervous  temperament, 
i!U:d  boxes  and  the  proud  invcntorsj  to  be  as  irritable  as  the  traditional  poet  is 

Miiu.siiig,  especially  that  of  the  two  "ave  lor  his  mate  a  gentle  and  forgiving  house- 
iing   workers,   who   are  .surprisingly,  wife,  ever  denying  herself,  ever  freeing  him  from 

/Scare,  that  he  may  write  works  that  will  be  im 


liiicoiLScious  of  th(r  camera.     It  is 


I  dctidedly  entertaining  picture  despitt 
ct  i  luiii  crudities  of  composition  almos' 
ill  \  liable  in  a  fir.sl  effort. 

Although  the  comedy  is  given  the  po 
ion  of  first  importance  on  the  pro 


mortal,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion.  The  ideal 
husband  of  a  prima  donna  is  one  that  waits 
on  her,  looks  after  her  baggage,  and  checks  the 


"The  Doctor's  Secret" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  WllUam 
C.  DeMille  from  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 
short  play,  "Half  An  .Hour,"  directed  by 
Mr.  DeMille  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount as  its  second  all-talking  picture 
with  the  following  cast: 

Lad.v  Lilian  Gargoo   Ruth  rhat'^rton 

Richard  Gar.son  H.  B.  Warner 

HuKh  Paton.  John  txjder 

Dr.   Brortie   Robe-    "'  - 

Susie  ,   N 

Mr.  Bedriinr  -.  W 

Mr?.  Rwlding  Et 

Wethers  Frank  I'l:  ..■'.\,.t> 

"Half  An  Hour."  a-s  Sir  Jame,s  M. 
Barrie  wrote  it,  was  a  flawless  gem'  of 
a  playlet.  It  had  deftly  etched  charac- 
ters, dramatic  suspense  and  denouement. 
Above  all  its  dialogue  had  all  the  charm 
I  and  facile  wit  characteristic  of  all  of 
!  Barrie  s  works,  either  as  playwright  or 
author.   Mr.  DeMille  e\-idently  read  and 
re-read  the  play,  was  fearful  of  its  com- 
.  pact  brevity,  and  decided  to  expand  It. 
In  this  he  may  have  felt  justification, 
for  in  its  screen  form  it  runs  an  even 
'  hour,  not  long  as  feature  pictures  go. 
i  But  in  injecting  scenes  not  in  the  play 
he  eliminated  much  of  the  original 
dialogue.   Had  that  been  retained — and 
for  purposes  of  an  all-talking  picture  by 


-  ^,     ^   .       .    .,  ■  receipts  at  the  box-office. 
Ill,  the  most  exciting  feature  is  tha  ^,  r„» 

.el    picture    called    "A    Shangha  it.  as  he  proved  by  his  playing  o  m^ 
n,  r  i.mpnt  "    Tt  was  taken  about  twd  Szymanowski  Notturno.   He  can  plan  a 
(ve-irs  aTo  in  the  ^Uv  of  Shanghai  bH  whole  concerto  so  that  climax  succeeds 
«nd  ri t  rine  one  of  China^  and  themes  and  rhythms  are 

'^1?  .  vt^hP^vi  f^  n"nP  film  shows  shiDsi  interwoven  with  consummate  skill  into 

r;nu.r.rrt'\he'  ^eaf '^l^ha^^^er  °-,iT/^th^e^Te"nia^s'k1  ^af  Kla% 

vedibly  heavy  labor  is  performed  by  1^"^^  "i^^^^^  Took  on  new  vigor  He 
thin  and  tired  dock  laborers,  thenl  ^tJ^^'^/f^^Veiodies^H^^  grlce!  and 
Its  .suddenly  to  the  narrow  tTowded  rouna^^  ^     ^^^^  ,^ 
■ets  with  swarms  tf  rickshaws  and  6  ^^^^^.^    Sonata    was    played  with 
ccasional  automobile  looking  oddW  ^g^mth  and  vivacity  by  both  Mr.  Temi- 
..  of  place  in  .such  a  foreign  atmoH  ^nka  and*  Mr.  Kaufman.    The  allegro 
Iphere.    Many  scenes  are  taken  in  thd  ^^^^   especially   displayed   their  com- 
^actorie.s,  showing  women  working  with  ^.^^^  talents  for  chamber  music,  for 
children  '^of  only  six  years  for  a  wagcl  ^j^g  difficult  rhythms,  and  the  tremen- 
lat  seems  less  than  starvation.    Thd  ^^^^  speed  at  which  it  is  played,  re- 
lo.st  they'l  could  earn  was  30  cents  acquire  perfect  ensemble.    In  this  move- 
Iday,  workitig  12  and  15  hours  at  al  ^lent,  too,  the  young  violinist's  special 
[»tretch.   Tilrning  from  this,  the  picture',  gjfj  ^t  making  a  perfect  musical  minia- 
^  "shows  the  iforeign  quarter,  with  every  ju^g  ^a,,  dlspTaved,  for  he  can  diminish 
possible  luxury,  such  as  swimming  pooKs  j^jj  ^^jje  to  a  thin  thread  of  sound,  and 
and   race    M'acks   where   the   weallliyiyet  keep  the  musical  form  pointed  and 
Chinese  mirtcle  freely  with  the  Euro-i  clear. 

peans  and  sh$w  an  equal  interest  in  Ihcl  in  a  group  of  four  short  pieces,  roost 
fortunes  of  life  turf,  "young  China  ist  delightful  seemed  Debussy's  "En 
.seen  taking  the  latest  daikes  and  fash-  Bateau,"  arranged  for  violin,  and  Smet- 
ions  of  the  west;  and  finally  comes  thei  ana's  fiery  "Aus  der  Heimat." 
revolution,  with  its  mad  accompanimrnl'  Mr.  Temlanka's  remarkable  gifts  a* 
of  tossing  flags,  marching  men,  frenzied  a  musician,  as  well  as  his  modest  and 
speechmakiiig  and  utter  confusion.  The!  likeable  manner,  roused  the  audience 
foreign  quarters  are  uneasy,  more!  to  enthusiasm.  Extra  numbers  were 
troops  are  landed  from  the  guardian  demanded  and  granted.  E,  B. 

warships  in  the  harbor,  the  fortifica- 
;  tions   are  increased,   but   the  danger, 
I  passes,  leaving  a  few  silent  bodies  in 
!  the  street  as  a  grim  reminder.  The 
picture  is  well  photographed  and  in- 
tensely worth  seeing. 
The    main    picture   beginning  next 
dnesday  is  "The  Life  of  Beethoven. 

^'^'^J^'^'-^-  ^-  '  were  striking  views  of  Blbraltar.  Have 

1.         /  5-  *  ^/  nrVesfrT  The  o^^^^^       airplanes   robbed   it   of   its  strenjth? 

his  second  Boston  recital  last  night  at ,  art  and  beauty  P.|^yjf^;\^",  the^  prison,  euphemistically  known  as  the 
iJordan  hall,  again  delighted  his  audi-  ■  m^mier|jgj.  i^oussevitzkys  directloni  refuse  of  thn  -  Anti-Pope"  Brnedi'-t 
~  ice  by  accomplished  vioUn  playing  ;  j     these  concerts 


well  contrived  and  powerful,  but  what  a 
little  mouse  to  come  out  of  this  moun- 
tainous preparation!  There  was  a  Gre- 
cian gentleman  who  apologized  for  the  ,  ,  ,    ^    1  . 

stateliness  and  pomp  of  the  funeral  »  f.^^t  of  competent  players  It  might 
procession  when  the  corpse  was  only  have  been  retamed-the  picture 
his  little  2-year-old  girl.  Does  Mr.  ?t''i  would  have  run  the  hour,  and 
Bloch  really  believe  that  he  has  in-  Barrie  would  be  Barrie  stiU. 
vented  the  anthem  to  be  sung  by  all  ,  the  play  Lady  Lilian  and  her  hus- 
Amerieans  when  their  hearts  are  aglow  oand  sUrt  a  ^-icious  row  at  the  rise  of 
with  patriotism?  Or  was  he  exhausted  the  curtain.  How  does  it  matter  what 
by  the  crescendo  of  preparation?  Did  't  «  that  sets  a  pair  like  you  and  me 
his  Muse  forsake  him,  saying:  "You  saying  what  we  think  of  each  other?" 
have  been  fortunate  with  borrowed  he  asks  when' It  is  In  full  swing.  He 
themes;  now  let  s  see  you  compose  one  leaves,  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  Lady 
lor  your  grand  climax?"  O  lame  and  Lilian,  fanning  a  great  resolution,  t^Tltes 
impotent  conclusion,  ~a  brief  letter,  puts  her  wedding  ring  m 
The  singers  were  those  at  the  first  the  envelope,  drops  it  in  the  private 
performance  on  the  21st  of  last  Decern- •  draw  of  her  husband's  desk,  tosses  her 
ber:  Members  of  the  Radclifle  Choral  Jewelrj-  on  top  of  it.  and  closes  the  self- 
Society  and  the  Harvard  Glee  Cub.  locking  drawer.  Then,  in  the  play,  she 
The  concert  wil  be  repeated  tonight,  scampers  across  the  mews  to  the  quaint 

abode  of  her  lover,  Hugh  Paton,  whose 


SYMPHONY  CON 


:  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


Next  week  the  orchestra  will  give  con- 
certs in  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Hart- 
ford. The  program  of  Feb.  8.  9  will 
be  as  follows:  Bach.  Brandenburg  con- 
certo No.  4  for  violin,  two  flutes  and 
strings.  Mozart,  piano  concerto,  A 
major  (Nicolal  OrlofI,  pianist).  Strauss, 
"Also  sprach  Zarathustra." 

I  HOLMES  DEPICTS 

The  third  of  Burton  Holmes's  tra- 
vel revues  shown  at  Symphony  Hall  la.st 
night,  was  entitled  "Motoring  Through 
Spain:  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees." 
Even  three  travel-revues  hardly  do  Jus- 
tice to  Spain  a,o  Mr,  Holmes  .saw  and 
photographed  that  historic  country. 
Last  night  he  led  his  followers  ns  tra- 
vellers, not  as  tourists;  they  vLsited 
places  with  unfamiliar  names,  stopping, 
naturally,  at  important  cities  as  Va- 
lenqia,  now  the  third  large.ot  city  of 
the,  counti-y.  Toledo:  also  Barcelona 
where  the  proud  Catalonians  refuse  to 
bb  called  Spaniards:  Barcelona,  a  hot- 
bed of  revolt  against  law  and  order,  but  . 
city  of  many  fine  qualities  and  of 


     Mr  Koussevltzky,  returning  from  his,  ^""ftantly  increasing  growth  and  pros- 

uiU  be  accompanied  by  varioiis  short]  vacation  of  a  fortnight,  conducted  jes--  P  ^^.-^^  beginning  of  the  ,tourn-y  there 


nd  sound  musicianship.  Mr.  Harry 
Kaufman,  pianist,  assisted  him  in  pre- 
senting the  following  program:  G. 
Faure's  Sonata,  opus  13,  for  piano  and 
vioUn";  Szymanowski's  Notturno  e 
Tarantella;'  Wieniawskl's  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  and  short  pieces  by  Koutzen, 
Debussy,  Handel  and  Smetana, 

Although  he  appears  very  young,  and! 
I  surely  has  not  made  many  pu'olic 
appearances,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
'gifted  amateur,  or  the  young  prodigy! 
about  Mr.  Temianka.  He  is  a  poised 
and  serious  musician,  in  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  instrument,  with  fire  and 
restraint  in  interpretation,  and  with  a 
tone  that  can  be  warm,  broad,  brilliant, 
^uave,  or  infinitely  soft,  as  he  wills. 
His  phrasing  is  a  delight,  for  it  is 
utterly  free  from  emotional  exaggera* 
tion  and  yet  It  is  warm  and  sensitive. 


XIII.  What  a.stonishing  builders  the 
Romans  were  at  Tanastona! 

The  glory  of  .Andr.rra's  s-clu.'ion  i.'; 
pa.ssing.  for  a  Casino  with  roulette 
will  be  built  at  La.s  Escsld.ns.  If  Mon- 
serrat,  the  home  of  the  Holy  Grail,  war- 
shown,  the  monastery  surrounded  by 
fanta.stic  moimtainf;  on  the  way  to  To- 
ledo the  tower  where  Manrico  \vaftcd  In 
song  his  sighs  and  fareSvrfl  to  Leonora 
leci. 


What  is  more  to  be  said?  Yet  one 
may  ask  if  "The  marriage  of  Figaro 
was  not  in  Mozart's  head  when  he  wrote 
the  second  seetion  of  the  opening  Alle- 
gro One  can  hear  Susanna  roguishly 
singing,  mocking  the  court,  or  arousing 
Figaro's  Jealousy  Has  there  not  too 
much  been  said  about  the  marvelous 
dSsp lay  of  science  in  the  construction  song  his  sighs 
of  the  Finale?    The  wonder  of  it  is:  was  also  p:ctu  .         ,  , 

that  this  display  does  not  impress  the  There  were  many  views  of  town  and 
hM,rers  unduly  To  him  it  is  merely  peasant  life  and  manners:  Catalonians 
gay  and  charming  music.  It  ravishes  dancing  primly  to  wild  tunes,  old 
his  ear  without  his  taking  Interest  in  methods  of  harve.sting  and  drawins 
■tb^  technical  devices,  even  if  he  could  water,  fiestn.s  and  processions,  the  pack- 
recognize  and  understand  them.  If  t.he,mg  of  .sardines,  eating  and  Crinkins  en 
title  should  be  "Symphony  in  C  major  .^dewalks,  much  enduring  donkeys:  men. 
witii  the  fugue  "  the  word  "fugue" Iplaying  football  and  pelota;  the  delin- 
would  not  fill  his' soul  with  dismal  fore-  ous  fandango;  amateur  bull  fighters 
todins  There  has  been  only  one  Mo-  Cervantes.  El  Greco.  Loyola  were  nni 
zart  as  there  has  been  only  one  Han-  ignored  famous  cathedrals  were  not 
'  passed  by.   There,  was  the  statue  to  thi 

It  is  not  known  who  gave  the  title  Maid  of  Saragn,-,t.a.  whose  hemic  serving 
"Juniter"  to  this  symphony.  There  is  a  cannon  at  the  siege  was  familiar  tr 
nothine  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  many  New  Rnglanders  in  th\  60 : 
nt  Tnniter  Tonans.  Jupiter  Fulgiuator.  through  an  r!"^ravinR  which  wast,  »ei 


room  is  reached  by  a  ladder  only,  whose 
care-taker    is    a    young-old  creature 
known  as  Susie,  aged  12.    Hugli.  an 
engineer,  is  packing  for  Egypt,  smoking 
a  pipe,  whistling.    Eg\T)t  might  be  his 
only  love.   He  greets  Lady  Lilian  fondly, 
is  told  of  her  decision  to  join  him,  and 
goes  out  for  a  taxi.    A  few  moments 
later  his  body  is  borne  in  by  strange 
men.    He  has  been  knocked  down  and 
killed  by  a  motor-bus.    Mr.  DeMille  in- 
sists that  it  was  a  motor-lorry,  but  Sir 
James  should  know.    Dr.  Brodie.  pass- 
ing by,  enters,  has  a  strong  scene  with 
the  stricken  Lady  Lilian,  and  finally 
sends  her  packing.    He  beheves  her  a 
loose  character.    Lady  LiUan  chances  a 
return  10  Garson's  home,  is  late  for 
dinner.    Meantime  Garson  has  found 
the  jewelry  but  not  the  letter  fior  the 
ring.    He  thinks  it  a  joke  on  his  wife 
and  chaffs  atmut  it  first  before  his 
guests,  then  before  Lady  Lilian.  Dr. 
Brodie,  also  a  guest,  recognises  Lady  j 
Lilian,  and  after  keen  appraisal  of  her  ' 
husband,  protects  her  in  the  ensuing ; 
battle  of  wits.   Lady  Lilian  recovers  the  ' 
damagmg  evidence,  Garson  is  satisfied 
j  with  his  little  joke  as  to  his  wife's  qare- 
I  lessness,  and  as  the  curtain  falls  Lady 
J  Lilian  restores  the  wedding  band  to  an 
I  unwilling  finger,  burns  the  letter,  and 
j  goes  into  dinner  with  Dr.  Brodie.  This 
is  all  in  the  play,  much  of  it  in  the 
i^icture. 

)    Mr.  Edeson's  performance  was  thcl 
most  satisfactory  in  speech  and  poise.) 
Mr.  Warner,  always  a  fine  actor,  vzsl 
husky  of    utterance.  Miss  Cliatterton. 
throaty.    She  made  Lilian  rather  a  sul- 
len lady.   Mr.  Loder,  new  to  the  .Amer- 
ican screen,  was  wide  of  the  bovish, 
ebullient  Hugh  Paton  of  the  play.  Little* 
Nanci  Price  was  surprisingly  natural  as 
Susie. 

W.  E.  G. 


'P  can  immediately  evoke  and  main-    "?'"j'"^er  Tonans.  Jupiter  Fulgiuator, 
.  ,  mood  when  th^e  music  dem_andsi !  of  Jupue^^^i^^^. 


^7  'J2^ 

ARTHUR  SHATTVCK 
Attlur  Shnttuck.  pianist,  played  yes 
terday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  Thi. 
Is'  the  way  his  program  read,  neither  toe 
accurately  nor  informingly: 

Prelude  and  Fugue  D  minor,  Buxte- 
hude;  Ricercare,  Palestrina;  ArleqiUn, 
'  Rossignol,  Couperin;  Air  Tendre,  Cou- 
rante,  LuUi;  Gavotte,  Purcell;  Toccata 
and  Fugue.  E  minor:  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  £  major;  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
P  major;  Two  Bourees,  Prelude  and 
Choral,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  D  minor, 
Bac-h. 

Mr.  Shattuck  likes  the  music  the 
ancients  wrote;  an  afternoon  of  it, 
therefore,  he  gave  his  public.    He  likes 

nlaved  in  the  way  that  many  a  sound 


iX  he"  1 


n 


e  a  t  r  e 


a  rpply  to  IttC  prepoaLetuus  ictuci.^  ocm-  u.v  v»cii»  iiuni  xvussia.  wnoTtJ  one  of 
them  expressed  his  joy  and  surprise  at  finding  a  complete  set  of  his  books 
in  a  public  building.  The  Bolsheviks  were  thus  prepared  for  his  arrival. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

-Many  found  great  pleasure  in  seeing  an  unusually  good  company  In 
'"The  Command  to  Love"  and  found  the  play  amusing  by  the  situations  and 
much  of  the  dialogue,  but  a  playgoer  said  to  us  a  lew  days  ago:  "Yes,  the 
,  comedy  is  well  acted,  but  the  play  Is  too  obvious." 

j  What  was  exactly  meant  by  this?  That  given  the  premise,  a  French 
attache  has  an  affair  with  his  chief's*  wife,  while  his  chief  commands  him 
;o  court,  and  to  the  finish,  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  war  minister  in  order 
hat  shp,  may  persuade  her  husband  to  allow  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  obvious 
•e.su)ts  will  follow — scenes  of  jealousy,  husbands  put  in  ludicrous  positions, 
cones  of  temptation,  with  the  old  farcical  business  of  hiding  In  one  rooti 
vhile  there  Is  knocking  at  the  door  of  another  room,  dangers  of  detection 
ith  the  possibility  of  duels— all  this  stage  business  and  verbal  wit  were  to 
e  foreseen  and  expected?  Possibly— but  the  comedy  is  not  merely  one  of 
morous  complications,  tricks  with  doors  and  letters,  donning  becoming 
ajamas  of  an  inevitably  inflaming  red.  The  satirical  motif  and  the  exposi- 
on  of  diplomatic  intrigues  are  entertaining  to  the  mind.  The  irony  of 
estowing  on  Manuela  the  order  of  merit  for  virtuous  conduct  is  as  delight- 
ul  as  her  ironical  acceptance  of  the  official  compliment. 

Mr.  Rathbone,  who  "created"  the  part  of  Gaston  in  New  York,  left  the 
;ompany  to  take  part  in  "Judas."  written  by  himself  and  Walter  Ferris, 
rullio  Carminati  replaced  him  for  a  time.  Mr.  Douglas,  now  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  succeeded  Mr.  Carminati.  Seldoni  does  a  comedy  in  these  days  have 
wo  women  so  capable  and  so  alluring  as  Miss  Mary  Nash  and  Miss  Cooper, 
f  Miss  Nash  made  her  first  appearance— it  was  in  1904— in  the  farcical  "Girl 
rom  Kay's,"  Miss  Cooper  was  first  seen  on  the  London  stage  in  the  same 
/ear  in  "Charley's  Aunt."  Par  nobile  sororum  in  the  history  of  the  stage. 


Mr.  Bums  Mantle  recently  commented  on  a  practice  in  certain  theatres 
that  tends  to  make  them  a  friendly,  cosey  place  though  the  actors  and  act- 
esses  do  not  respond  to  the  greeting  with  the  clowns,  "Here  we  are  again." 

"You  know  what  stock  company  receptions  are:  How,  as  the  popular 
';ading  man  enters,  the  applause  is  terrific  and  the  action  of  the  play  is 
alted  until  he  has  modestly  rolled  his  eyes  in  gratitude;  how  the  leading 
tdy  follows  and  curtsies  cutely,  not  with  any  hope  of  beating  her  rival's  re- 
option  by  a  matter  of  minutes,  but  with  great  determination  to  die  where 
le  stands  rather  than  be  beaten.  And  how  the  .scene  is  repeated  as  each 
opular  member  of  the  troupe,  including  the  lad  who  carries  in  the  mail,  is 
clcomed." 

Mr.  Mantle  noted  that  when  "Caprice"  was  produced  In  New  York 
lere  were  hardly  any  receptions  at  all.  "None  for  Mr.  Lunt.  and  no  more 
lan  a  perfunctory  greeting  for  Miss  Fontanne.  Why?  Well,  this  I  think  Is 
le  principal  reason.  The  players  are  immensely  popular,  but  they  are 
(layers  first  and  favorites  afterward.  Their  entrances  are  not  iUged  and 
heir  skill  in  characterization  is  professionally  so  perfect  that  It  is  not  easy 
or  their  audiences  to  recognize  them.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  New  Yorkers  toward  their  favorite  stock  company  is  really  a 
tribute  rather  than  a  slight." 

To  go  back  to  "The  Command  to  Love."  It  has  been  said  that  the  play 
for  some  time  was  not  allowed  on  the  stage  of  Vienna,  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  Are  Austrian  diplomats  so  sensitive?  What  did  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  government  and  Spanish  officials  say  to  the  play  if 
it  had  been  performed  in  Madrid.  As  for  the  medal  for  virtue,  in  France 
there  is  a  prize  awarded.  Is  there  any  historical  basis  for  the  allusion  In  "Tlie 
Command  to  Love"  about  Maria  Theresa  awarding  similar  plrzes? 

Official  sensitiveness  has  been  often  shown  when  dramatists  poked  fun 
at  narrow  readings  of  the  law,  and  attacked  corruption  in  high  places 
Sometimes  audiences  have  resented  these  attacks  in  comedy  or  burlesque! 
illsie  Janis  knows  this.  In  her  new  sketch,  "Illo  Ici  Paris,"  played  at  a 
lonmarte  cabaiet,  a  young  American  hands  100  franc  notes  to  a  police 
sent.  Spectators  booed,  and  all  the  louder  when  she  took  the  notes  and 
ave  them  to  apaches. 

The  Tsar  Nicholas  I  was  more  sensible.  Gogol's  attack  on  corrupted  offl- 
laldom  was  read  in  manuscript  by  Nicholas.  He  at  once  ordered  the  comedy 
3  be  produced  on  the  imperial  stages,  and  he  attended  the  first  performance 
.aughing  heartily,  he  remarked,  "Everybody  has  received  his  due,  and  I  most 
if  all."  That  William  Hohenzollern  objected  to  a  portrayal  of  himself  on 
he  Berlin  stage  is  surprising,  for  it  was  thought  his  vanity  would  be  pleased 
I  by  a  public  presentation  In  whatever  guise. 

I  Dramatists  are  bound  to  Introduce  a  "love  interest"  even  when  a  hero 
or  hercine  has  not  been  conspicuous  for  amatory  adventures.  A  Dutchman 
in  his  play  has  given  Edith  Cavell  a  lover;  Reginald  Berkelev  in  his  '  The 
Lady  With  a  Lamp"  has  invented  scenes  between  Florence  Nightingale  and 
her  lover  Henry  Tremayne. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  was  hardly  fair  to  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  its 
nbituary  notice.  The  writer  spoke  in  a  patronizing  manner  about  Jones's 
best  plays,  admitting  grudgingly  that  he  made  a  genuine  contribution  to 
English  theatrical  history.  The  Guardian  s  economic  and  political  views  are 
disclosed  in  the  following  remarks:  "The  war  was  altogether  too  much  for 
him,  and  his  patriotism  developed  a  fervor  which  burned  away  those  essen- 
|tial  props  of  the  mind,  balance  and  common  sense.  In  'Patriotism  and  Pod- 
ular  Education-  (1919)  he  railed  against  internationalism  as  a  "perverted  in 
stinct'  and  expounded  a  purely  Prussian  theory  of  life.  He  demanded  Just 
that  education  which  will  make  the  most  useful  servants  of  the  state '  and 
deprecated  the  teaching  of  general  ideas  to  manual  workers.  He  shed  an-ry 
tears  over  a  blacksmith  who  had  learned  to  play  the  fiute  Then  Mr  H  G 
Wells  began  to  exercise  a  horrible  fascination  over  him,  and  he  wrote  a  series 
of  wild,  abusive  letters,  published  in  book  form  as  'My  Dear  Wells'  in  19-'l 
in  which  he  poured  fiery  curses  upon  Mr.  Wells,  the  League  of  Nations  and 
Bolshevism.  It  wa^  all  very  childish,  and  made  thoughtful  people  wonder 
Whether  this  could  really  be  the  man  who  had  found  English  comedy  S 
di.ssrrace  and  raised  ^  to  a  very  creditable  standard  of  easy  competence  and 
jquiet  satire.  »-       c  onu 

Many  of  us  f°"nf__the  "My  Dear  Wells"  letters  mighty  good  reading,  as 


I  Maud  Jeffries,  an  actress  once  highly  esteemed  in  Boston,  was  seriously 
Injured  in  a  motor  car  collision  in  New  South  Wales  on  Jan.  20.  William 

Winter  described  her  in  his  "Wallet  of  Time"  as  an  "English"  actress  or 

^t,  least  the  compiler  of  the  index  was  guilty.  She  was  born  in  Tennessee 
and  played  in  small  parts  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York  when  she  was 
about  20  years  old;  but  she  was  first  widely  known  as  Wilson  Barrett's 
leading  woman  for  nearly  a  dozen  years.  When  she  played  with  Barrett  in 
"The  Manxman"  in  New  York  (1894)  Winter  described  her  as  "a  tall,  pic- 
turesque person,  remarkable  for  her  sensibility  and  nervous  force."  Winter 
had  previously  spoken  of  Barrett's  "assumption  of  pretty  attitudes  of  physical 
display,"  a  gentler  criticism  than  George  Moore's  sneer  at  Barrett  playing 
in  a  low-cut  shirt. 

Miss  Jeffries  was  a  vivacious.  Intelligent  woman  in  private  life.  She  had 
many  friends  in  Boston.  In  1904  she  married  James  Nott  Osborne,  a  rich 
Australian  settler  in  New  Zealand.  Two  years  later  she  retired  from  the 
Stage  but  played  at  a  benefit  performance  in  1910  as  Galatea  In  "Pygmalion 
and  Galatea." 


There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  about  the  immoderate  use  of  pro- 
fanity on  the  stage.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  American  productions.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London  has  this  to  say  about  the  flippant  use  of  strong 
language  that  should  be'reserved  for  highly  tense  occasions: 

"In  so  recent  a  jilay  as  'Lady  Windermere's  Fan,'  the  only  expletives  per- 
missible—and- that  to  male  characters  only— were  deuced  and  demmed.  To- 
day, to  instance  'Crime,'  a  lady  may  use  the  strongest  term  of  abuse.  A 
Wellsian  character  said:  "This  'ere  progress  keeps  going  on.'  If  this  license 
made  for  better  drama  it  would  be  indecent  to  raise  prudish  objections: 
rather  it  would  be  a  duty  to  point  out  in  the  cause  of  art  that,  remembering 
passages  of  the  corporal  shoelng-smith  s  apostrophe  to  the  transport  mule, 
the  swearing  in,  say  'Twenty  Below'  is  childishly  inept. 

"But,  as  a  rule,  bad  language  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  merely  reveals 
the  weak  dramatist  striving  very  hard  to  be  powerful.  With  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions In  English  drama,  bad  language  is  either  gratuitous  or  a  sign  of 
Incompetence.  An  illustration  of  its  proper  use  is  in  'King  Lear,'  and  again 
In  'aamlet.'  Here  the  swearing  is  not  swearing  for  swearing's  sake;  It  serves 
!to  mark  a  psychological  change  In  the  protagonist  in  each  play,  and  it  re- 
I  veals  correctly  these  noble  minds— the  one  in  decay  and  the  other  on  the 
I  verge  of  insanity— finding  relief  in  obscene  expressions  and  unaccustomed 
foul  language." 


"One  of  the  main  troubles  In  this  business  Is  that  the  theatre  In 
America  arid  In  England  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  men  of  the  theatre 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  peddling  peanuts.  Wherever  the 
theatre  is  governed  by  people  of  the  theatre,  people  whose  first  interest 
and  love  is  the  play  and  for  the  profit  they  imagine  they  are  going  to  make 
out  of  it,  the  theatre  flourishes  and  the  public  is  faithfully  served.  The  only 
theatres  known  to  me  that  are  not  in  distress  are  those  which  are  governed 
by  amateurs  or  n^n-commercially  minded  persons  with  a  deep  affection  for 
the  drama.  The  Abbey  Theatre  In  Dublin,  the  Playhouse  in  Liverpool,  the 
Little  Theatre  in  Hull,  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New 
York— all  of  these,  begun  by  amateurs  and  parsons  without  practical  ex- 
perience but  with  unlimited  enthusiasm  for  the  play,  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  successful."  j  I 
_  Cb,  Mr.  St.  John  Ervlnc,  how  can  you  say  these  things? 


REVIVAL  OF  "LAKME" 

A  Popular  Opera  in  the  Early  Years  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company 


r 


The  announcement  that  Delibcss  "Lakme"  will  be  performed  by  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  next  Friday  evening  brings  up  pleasailt 
recollections  of  the  days  when  Boston  had  an  opera  company  of  its  own. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  evening.  Nov.  12,  1909,  that  '  Lakme"  was  first  per- 
formed by  that  company.  Lydla  Lipkowska  took  the  part  of  the  heroine; 
Paul  Bourillon,  that  of  Gerald;  •  Giusto  Nivette,  that  of  Nllakantha,  th« 
Brahmin  priest.  Others  in  the  cast  were  Mnics.  Freeman,  Parnell,  Pierce, 
Leveroni:  Messrs.  Fornari  and  Stroesco.  Arnaldo  Contl  conducted.  There 
was  "a  Grand  Corps  de  Ballet."  This  ballet  was  amateurish,  but  It  waa 
Boston's  own.  and  Boston  was  disposed  to  believe  it  the  equal  of  any  ir 
Italy,  France  or  Russia.  We  remember  the  face  of  Mr.  Nivette  on  the  first 
night  at  the  new  opera  house  when  this  "Grand  Corps  de  Ballet"  prancec 
and  cavorted  and  struck  stained,  glass  attitudes  in  "La  Gioconda."  Th« 
ballet,  for  which  Ponchielll  had  written  charming  music,  was  enthusiastic- 
ally applauded.  Mr.  Nivette,  seated  on  the  stage  as  Alvlse  Badoero,  lookea 
on  and  wondered.  He  was  fresh  from  the  Paris  Opera,  where  the  ballet 
was  most  Important,  renowned  for  its  technical  proficiency,  grace  and 
\  oluptuousness. 

What  became  of  these  singers  in  our  "Lakme"  of  1909?  Mme.  Lipkow- 
ska, after  she  left  Boston,  sang  in  European  o;ocra  houses.  After  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  she  made  her  way  to  Odessa.  She  was  in  sorry  pliglit  when 
she  was  rescued  by  a  French  naval  officer  who  married  her.  The  marriage 
was— no  doubt  is— a  happy  one.  They  were  together  in  Boston  when  she 
gave  a  recital  In  Symphony  hall.  Later  she  toured  in  the  Orient. 
I  Mr.  Bourillon,  the  tenor,  who  had  had  little  experience  on  the  operatlo 
stage,  was  in  the  automobile  business  In  Paris,  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
him.  And  the  young  American  women,  who  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell that  his  chief  wish  in  assuming  "the  directorship  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  was  to  nurture  and  foster  their  laudable  ambitions  and  thus  glorify 
the  American  singer— what  became  of  them?  One  or  two  of  them  went 
to  Europe.  Mme.  Leveroni,  who  developed  into  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability, 
and  really  had  "a  career,"  is  not  living.  There  was  Mr.  Fornari,  who 
chatted  so  amiably  and  volubly  with  Mrs.  Benson,  the  governess  and  the 
young  ladies  in  her  charge  as  they  strolled  in  the  garden  of  the  Temple  of 
Brahama,  he  was.  for  some  seasons,  a  useful  member  of  the  company,  for 
he  was  familiar  with  many  roles.  He  made  Boston  his  dweUing  place  for 
a  time  and  taught,  after  the  opera  company  was  disbanded. 

On  Saturday  evening  Nov.  20,  1909,  Viola  Davenport,  now  the  wife  of 
ex-^TO^■.  Fuller,  took  the  part  of  I  akine  rrd  her  ppi  formance  is  pleasancly 
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Roberts  rf^singer  who  gave  more  than  ordinary  promise:  but  she  left  the 
tage  and  married.     Those  early  years  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  gav 
.ensure  to  many.   The  performances  could  be  seen 
U>t  Mr.  Russell  wished  to  plan  performances  on  a  eranaer  scale.  The 
.  ,>s  known  to  all.   The  expenses  grew  each  year.   Mr  J^/^^"  /"J^^*- 
.4ad  maintained  the  opera  as  if  he  had  been  an  Italian  PJ^nce-saw 
bnev  wasted,  extravagance  ca  every  hand;  the  war  broke  out  he  withdrew 
ms  support;  without  it  a  sixth  season  would  have  probably  been  «.  ^»i  u  e. 
The  last  performance  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  was  on  March  28  1914 
with  a  miscellaneous  program  of  operatic  acts  and  Ponch.ellis    Dance  of 
the  Hours,"  the  ballet  at  the  opening  night.  f„.-ir,ptinff 
Boston  once  saw  a  performance  of  "Lakme"  m  which  the  fascinating 
Marie  Van  Zandt  took  thr  part  of  the  Priest's  daughter.  Sh^  was  ^he  grand 
laughter  of  Signor  Blitz,  the  magician:  the  daughter  of  Jenny  Van  Zand^ 
ho  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in  grving  grand 
and  semi-serious  opera  in  English,    It  was  ^arie  who  ^  created  t^^^^ 
of  Lakme  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Pans  on  April  14,  1883.   The  tenor  wa* 
Talazac;  there  were  42  performances  in  that  year.  j„ 

Marie  Van  Zandt  was  incomparable,  vocally  and  dramatically,  in  th«| 
part.   Her  face,  body  and  her  voice  were  for  the  time  exotic. 

Col  J.  H.  Maplescn  talked  of  producing  the  opera  m  New  York  in  1884. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Delibes  would  conduct  at  least  ^he  Arst  per- 
formance.  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster  had  wished  to  take  the  ro  e  ^^'^ 
the  vear  before.  She  had  even  bought  the  pertorming  rights  Her  ambition 
was  not  satisfied.  Heugel.  the  publisher,  had  quarrelled  with  Mapleson  be- 
cause  he  had  taken  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  scores  in  London.  It  wa* 
rot  till  1886  that  "Lakme"  was  heard  in  New  York,  and  then  in  Eng  ish  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  In  1890  it  was  heard  at  the  Metropohtan  m  ItaUan, 
1892  in  French. 

The  first  performance  in  Bc^^T^^n  April  20.  1886.  It  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  it  was  sung  in  English  by  the  National  Opera  Com- 
oanv  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor.  The  chief  singers  were  Pauline  LAUe- 
mand.  a  brilliant  soprano;  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis.  WUliam  Candidas.  A.  B. 
Stoddard,  William  H.  Lee. 

"Lakme"  has  been  described  by  E^enne  Dcstranges  as  an  opera  In  three 
love  duets  H"  hardly  give^  Dciibes  his  due,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  hl» 
1  brilliant  article  he  says  that  "Lakms"  has  a  ri-h',  to  the  first  placs-among 
1  works  of  the  third  class.  He  admits  that  ther;  ars  a-reeable  pages,  especi- 
ally the  melody,  "Dans  la  foret  pres  do  nous."  r.nd  he  evidently  has  hard 
work  in  denying  the  charm  of  other  melodies.  He  rightly  finds  the  text  at 
times  ridiculous,  but  why  should  he  complain  of  a  lack  of  dramatic  power  in 
the  music?  Lakme  is  not  a  tragic  heroine  though  her  fate  excites  pity. 
Marie  Van  Zandt  made  her  fascinating:  Lydia  Lipkowska  made  her  lovable. 

The  legend  of  the  Paria's  daughter,  known  better  as  the  "Bell"  aria,  ia 
something  more  than  "an  exercise  de  vocalises."  It  has  even  been  sung  at 
solemn  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston.  Among  these  singers  was  Madame 
Melba. 

The  repertory  of  the  Chicago  fortnight  is  a  great  improvement  over 
that  of  a  year  ago.  There  is  regret  over  the  absenc3  of  Mme.  Muzio,  but 
there  are  singers  new  to  Boston  of  whom  there  are  good  reports.  Miss 
Garden  in  "Judith"  will  undoubtedly  make  one  forget  the  fact  that  Cobina 
Wright  sang  Judith's  "Prayer"  at  the  recent  concert  of  Honegger's  work*  In 
Symphony  hall.  f ' 


1    Yesterday,  liiHeed,  a  Shat-  | 

tuck  turned  back  to  hit  cariici  way.  To  ; 
the  Frenchman's  Harlequin  he  gave  j 
j  character  as  well  as  accuracy,  to  Pur- 
cell's  gavotte  a  stride.  Bach's  F  minor  j 
prelude  he  played  with  lovely  tone, 
with  sentiment  added  to  clear  design.  \ 
But  Bach's  E  major  fugue — how  could  | 
Mr.  Shattuck  so  belittle  it?   R.  R.  G.  ! 

NEGRO  SPIRITUALS  j 

J.  Rosamond  Johnson  and  Taylor  I 
Gordon  were  heard  in  a  program  of 
negro  spirituals  yesterday  afternoon  at  I 
the  Hotel  Statler  ball  room.  | 
Audiences  never  seem  to  tire  cf  negro 
spirituals.    Whether  they  be  sung  by 
one  or  a  dozen  singers,  they  appeal  1 
to  people  in  a  manner  quite  distinct  I 
from  other  music.    There  are  no  other  1 
folk  songs  which  so  reveal  the  people  j 
they  are  characteristic   of,   a  people 
who  had  no  opportunity  to  reach  the 
heights  in  life  they  aspired  Ui  found 
their  outlet  in  religion  and  in  their  re- 
ligious songs  is  revealed  the  pathos  of 
ambitions  which  could  not  be  realized. 
These  songs  are  intensely  emotional, 
with  a  predominating  note  of  plaintive- 
ness. 

It  seemed  at  a  glance  that  the  pro- 
gram yesterday  afternoon  was  rather 
long,  but  Mr.  Taylor  nas  a  voice  which 
never  becomes  monotonous,  not  an  ex- 
ceptional voice  as  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  quahty  is  even  and  his 
high  notes  seem  to  have  no  limit.  He 
achieved  a'beautiful  pianissimo,  but  In 
full  voice  there  were  spots  where  it  was 
not  as  fine  as  it  might  have  been. 
However,  his  voice  has  possibilities. 

The  greater  number  of  spirituals  sung 
were  arranged  for  voice  and  piano  by 
Mr.  John.son.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  he  is  an  intelligent  musician 
because  his  arrangements  of  spirituals 
are  well  known  and  give  evidence  of  his 
ability.  In  some  of  the  spirituals  he 
sang  with  Mr.  Taylor,  but  his  voice, 
in  spite  of  the  deep  low  notes  lacks 
vitality  and  did  not  always  blend  with 
Mr.  Taylor's  voice.  The  concert  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Talitha  Cuml 
Home  and  Hospital  and  was  well  at- 
tended. O.  A. 


I 


,  ieur'  or  'no,  monsi",r.-.'  At  a  certain,  distance 
the  illusion  is  complete,  and  If  the  lady  does 
not  let  something  feminine  be  disclosed,  if  her 

  —     -  voice  at  least  docs  not  betray  her  sex,  one  would 

bition  which  led  the  amateurs  of  female  beauty  j^^jj^^g  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  j^y^^j  g^jy  ^.jth  men.'-" .  Nu- 
to  believe  that  the  "boyish  bob"  will  soon  be  out  gg^^.  ^^^^  -^^  ^  j^^^g.  ..gefore  the  revolution, 
of  fashion.     Whether  the  proposed  question  ^^^^^^        ^^^^  P^^^g  j^^^  j.e,;,aurants  (at 

„„.i   tho  '.Rn^^ontir. "  will  hp  an  addi-  j^^j.  ^^^jj^  .  ^^^^  ^j,gy  often  enter, 

'even  alone.   This  can  be  seen  every  day.   I  am 


THE  BOYISH  BOB 

Hair  dresser.s  of  Boston  have  given  an  exhi- 


mark  curl,  the  "Romantic,"  will  be  an  addi 
tional,  irresistible  lure  in  ensnaring  man  is  an 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

A  program  of  Czech  and  Slovak  music 
*as  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Hot«l  Statler  ballroom  by  the  People'; 
Symphony  orchestra.  Emanuel  On- 
dricek  conducted,  and  Pavel  Ludikar. 
bass-baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  New  York,  was  heard  as  as- 
sisting artist. 

Opening  the  concert  with  the  Over- 
ture to  Smetana's  peasant  opera.  "Th-^ 
Kiss,"  Mr.  Ondricek  conducted  with  h  ? 
customary  skill  and  vigor.  He  achieved 
precision  In  attacks  and  solid,  if  not 
living,  rhythms.  Th?  orchestra  plays 
well  under  his  well-defined  beat  and , 
dominant  leadership.  It  seemed  that 
Mr.  Ondricek  too  often  set  a  p^ce  too 
slow  for  the  intrinsic  rhythmic  interest 
of  mirch  of  the  Slovak  music,  but  per- 
haps this  was  done  in  order  to  make 
more  certain  the  excellent  ensemble  he 
helped  the  orchestra  maintain.  His  own 
"Slovaklan  Pictures" — three  short  pieces 
Of  intensely  national  flavor,  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  "Tatra"  (the 
loftiest  peak  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains) was  the  title  given  the  first  pic- 
ture. This  had  a  charmingly  pastoral 
atmosphere,  the  opening  theme  on  the 
oboe  imitating  the  melancholy  sort  of 
tune  the  shepherds  play  on  their  pipes. 
The  first  theme  yields  to  a  section  which 
suggests  the  grandeur  and  peace  of  the 
mountains.  "Slovakian  Lullaby."  based 
on  a  sweet,  sleepy  little  tune,  became 
monotonous  before  its  final  pianissimo 
note,  probably  because  the  central  sec- 
tion, supposed  to  be  full  of  'crashing 
noises  and  men-y  shouts  of  laughter." 
did  not  provide  sufficient  contrast  to 
the  gentle  and  repetitional  lullaby.  Most 
successful,  as  an  orchestral  piece,  and  as 
a  medley  of  Slovakian  tunes,  was  the 
last  "picture"— "In  the  Village."  Thi.^ 
had  a  fine  rhythmic  vigor.  Here  joyous 
dance  melodies  were  well  arranged  and 
well  played. 

Mr.  Pavel  Ludikar.  like  Mr.  Ondricek. 
ft  native  of  Prague,  displayed  a  rich  and 
powerful  baritone  voice  in  the  three  se- 
lections he  sang  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. Resonant  and  flexible,  except 
on  the  lowest  notes,  where  it  becomes  a 
little  too  dark  and  heavj-.  his  voice  wa.' 
very  well  suited  to  the  robust  .v)ng  of 
Kecal.  the  greedy  match-maker  in 
Smetana's  opera.  '  The  Bartered  Bride." 
A  graceful  phrasing  made  "The  Dream- 
ing Lake."  by  Fibich,  enjoyable.  Mos* 
beautifully  sung  was  Smetana's  '  Stonf 
Not  Your  Prophets."  a  song  imbued 
■with  the  rich,  natural  beauty  of  the 
national  idiom.  Mr.  Ondricek's  excel- 
lent orchestral  arrangement  for  these 
songs  added  to  their  effectiveness. 

A  moderate-.«ized.  but  very  enthusias- 
tic audience  applauded  the  players,  the 
singer  and  the  conductor. 

At  next  week's  program  Mr.  Albin 
Bteindel.  violinist  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  will  be  heard  as  soloist  in 
the  Tscbaikowsky  \iolin  concerto. 

E.  B. 


open  question.  Why  "Evelyn  for  a  rippling  sen.Mble  as  anv  one  to  the  charm  of  their 
wave"?    Is  the  name  borrowed  from  Fanny  p^.g^g^^^.^ .    j  ^j^^^;,  embellish  all  places 

Burney's  once  famous  novel?  "Grecian,"  a  co'^"  .^^.^ere  they  are;  but.  respecting  them  and  re- 
fure  for  evening  wear,  sounds  forbidding.  garding  their  own  interest,  I  regret  the  time 

It  seems  that  young  women,  seated  in  a  thea-  ^j^g^^  ^^.^^^.g  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^      conduct,  or  their  own 
tre,  will  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  boys  by  those  ^jj^j^j,^,  forbade  the  liberties  which  they  can- 
in  the  orchestra  behind  them.   The  "bob"  was       ^^^^^  without  losing  in  a  measure  Uieir  at 
Ml  becoming  to  the  great  majority  who  gave  as  ... 
reason  for  stripping  them.selves  of  woman's 
uef  natural  ornament,  convenience  and  clean- 
ness: The  cxcu.se  of  the  lazy.  There  was  noth- 
ing novel  in  this  coiffure,  if  hair  cut  short  before 
and  behind  should  be  dignified  by  this  word. 
French  women  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century  bobbed  their  hair.    The   mode  was 
called  the  "Titus,"  after  the  Roman  emperor, 
known  as  "The  Delight  of  Mankind." 

In  1813  a  little  book  was  put(lished  at  Paris: 
"Anti-Titus,  ou  Remarques  Critiques  sur  la  Coif- 
fure des  Femmes  au  xixe  Siecle."   The  author's 
.;ime  is  not  on  the  title  page,  but  E.  Rot  he  de 
Nugent  was  the  writer.     He  quoted  from  the 
ifancients  and  his  contemporaries,  from  philoso- 
i^phers  and  poets,  from  Fathers  of  the  Church 
I  .'and  from  pagans.     He  annotated  freely  his 
'  arguments.   This  learned  and  entertain^g  book 
;  now  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  a  quotation 
iiat  applies  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
liat  is  no  longer  the  weaker  sex  as  observed 
!uring  for  some  years  in  Boston:  "Here  is  what 
have  seen  more  than  once:  she  wears  a  coat 
ke  a  man's;  a  hat  covers  her  bobbed  hair;  she 
ikes  off  her  hat  quickly  and  gaily  and  hangs  it 
lip  with  ours:  she  passes  her  fingers  through 

her  hair  and  rubs  her  head.  After  she  has  thus    „ 

made  gracefully  the  toilette  of  her  Titus,  I  think  -yesterday  'his  tone  suggested  too  un 
,        ,        ,  ^      ,     ,j        V    !  brokenly  a  bottle  of  distilled  water — for 

lat  when  she  orders,  the  waiter  should  pay  ncr,  j^j^  ^^^y  ^f  a  few  years  ago.  when  he 
ouble  attention  so, as  not  to  reply,  'yes.  nion-  showed    no    distaste    for    color  and 

warm  til. 


ifactivencss. 

Ah.  M.  E.  Rothe  de  Nugent,  if  you  were  a  pal- 
ant  squire  of  dames  today  your  "Anti-Titus" 
vould  have  more  than  13,5  oaee"!. 

musician  holds  Is  right  for  Bach  and 
for  composers  contemporaneous  or  al- 
most so,  a  colorless  way,  accurate,  un- 
emotional; if  the  musical  design, 
clearly  defined,  will  not  produce  effect, 
then  effect  there  must  not  be.  Holding 
fast  to  his  principle,  Mr.  Shattuck  yes- 
terday made  little  effect  indeed. 

For  his  courage  in  performing  music 
that  suits  hLs  taste,  all  in  the  style  he 
believes  correct,  let  us  take  off  our  hats 
to  Mr,  Shattuck.  Let  us,  however,  ven- 
ture to  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck, before  he  visits  us  again,  will 
come  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
adage  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 
AU  music,  alter  all.  since  the  early  18th 
century,  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed 
at.  Since,  too,  Mr.  Shattuck  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  he  might 
well  make  bold  to  brave  the  knowing 
and  the  advanced  by  risking  a  little 
Schumann  or  even  Grieg.  Or.  at  the 
cost  of  annoying  a  different  section  of 
the  public,  he  might  show  us  what  some 
of  the  up-to-date  folk  are  producing  for 
the  piano.  11 
If,  however,  he  continues  to  swear  by  | 
the  ancients,  let  us  hope  Mr.  Shattuck  1 
will  abandon  his  chilling  way  with  them  | 
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LAWRENCE  TIBBETT 

Lawrence  Tibbett.  baritone,  sang  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phonv  hall:  Where'er  You  Walk.  Han- 
del; If  the  Heart  of  a  Man.  In  the 
Days  of  My  Youth,  Gay:  Hear  Me  Yp 
Winds  and  Waves.  Handel:  Im  wun- 
derschonen  Monat  mai.  Aus  meinen 
Tranen  spriesscn.  Die  Rose,  die  Lilie 
Ich  grolle  nicht.  Schumann:  Eri  tu. 
from  "The  Ma.>iked  Ball."  Verdi:  Be- 
fore the  Crucifix.  La  Forge;  A  King- 
dom by  the  Sea.  Somervell:-  Ixive  went 
s -riding.  Bridge:  In  the  Silent  N!:h! 
Rachmaninoff;  .\fter  the  Battle,  Sons 
of  the  Flea.  Mous-sorgsky. 

That  must  have  been  a  stirring  scene 
when  young  Mr.  Tibbett.  som-^  ...  , 
BO  years  ago,  .swept  off  the  hr 
out  from  under  the  no-'^es  of  li 
elders  and  better^.      He  v 
Master  Ford  at  the  Metropol; 
House  and — but,  of  course,  ali 
ers  yesterday  remember  the  event.  liiAt. 
no  doubt.  Is  why  they  went  to  hear  hi-ii. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  them  yes- 
terday, and  for  Mr.  Tibbett  too.  if  he 
could  have  brought  with  him  to  S>Tn- 
phony  hall  the  conditions  that  obtained 

;that  famous  night  at  th?  Metropolitan 
I  For  Mr.  Tibbett.  like  most  young  sing- 
I  ers— old  ones  too— needs  help  to  reach 

his  best.  . 

He  has  a  fin?  voir*,  a  baritone  p. 

quality,  long  in  range,  in  power  .'^Mlf-. 
Icient.    He  has  niltivated  it  wUh  • 
1  telllgence  and  a.s?tduity  to  a  hign 
I  of  technical  excellence.  A  perfect 
[he  has  made  hi*;  own,  clear  enun-.  : 
I  alsi-i.    Bieath   control,   the   ability  to 

swell  and  diminish  tr.'-i».   a  n^i'— 
I  something  over-delic 
I  prettv  pianissimo — all 

tues  Mr.  Tibbett  has  ?. 

slderable  degree. 

.    In  Symphony  hall,  however,  yester 
dav  with  conditions  less  favorable  lhar. 

'  those  at  the  MetropoUUn,  he  made 
slight  use  of  them.   For.  to  be  blunt 
about  it.  Mr.  Tibbett  has  -     >  ^ 
technique  to  outstrip  h;s  ■ 
and  his  feeling.    Not  a  s 
sing  yesterday,  unless.  perh,i;.>.  1:1  tni 
final  group,  the  beauty  of  which  had 
anv  appearance  of  np-^"' r:  *  ■>  hitn 
In  "not  one  song  did  h-  ;<"1  the 

emotional  force    In  : 


^Ui:cago  Civic (|Opera  Co.  Opens  SeasonHFIere 
With  'LohengYrin— Introduces  Two  Singers 
/^-^/      I  New  to  Boston       "?  ^ 


n<  ^fv.  Marsnait. 

,i     I  cc  nscious,  did 

quite  as  well  by  her  lover.  The  cast,  In  » 
truth,  of  many  rare  excellences,  stood  \ 
free  of  one  weak  .spot.  R.  R.  G, 


THIS  WEEK'S  OFFEKINGS 


By  PHILIP  HjALE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Opening 
Bight  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  com- 
pany, Giorgio  Polacco,  musical  director. 
"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  act?,  by 
Richard  Wagner. 

Kni;-  Henry  Alexander  Kipni? 

flvOhPn.')in   Rene  Maison 

\  Brabant  Marion  Claire 
'  '    lid   Emil  Schipt'sr 

}i!r  '  ,      .■•J.-  -;  1. Maria  Ols^eiVf'.ta 

Sxne  Kii!?s  Herald  Desire  Defrere 
pndurior  ;  Henry  Weber 
tagre  Director  Charles  Moor 

The  first  requisite  for  a  successfu: 
performance  of  "Lohengrin"  is  a  ro- 
mantic tenor,  romantic  physically  and 
Vocally.    Boston  has  heard  tenors  v/ith 
resonant  voices  in  the  role  of  the  hero, 
but  of  such  bulk,  with  paunclies  of 
such  swollen  proportions  that  the  sv.-an 
Bragged  them  in  with  difficulty  oven 
J-hen  kindly  disposed  stage  hands  came . 
to  the  rescue.    Boston  saw  one  tenor 
who  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
Was  romantic,  chivalric,  and  mystical, 
of  whom  one  might  have  thought  that 
the  Lohengrin  of  Jules  Laforgue  had 
come  down  from  Mount  Monsalvat,  the 
Lohengrin  that  arrived,  keeping  his 
pose,  sure  of  everything.    "How  rich 
ind  refined  his  family  must  be!"  ex- 
claimed the  wondering  beholders."  "Oh, 
n  what  enchanted  groves  are  they  now 
takmg  water-ices?   Is  it  far  from  here? 
Has  he  been  journeying  for  a  long 
time?"  j 
The  others  in  the  legend  do  not  mat- 
ter so  much.   Elsa,  the  maid  consumed  I 
with  curiosity  like  Semele  and  Psyche, ' 
should  certainly  be  fair  to  the  eyes  and 
of  pure  voice;   No  woman  who  nags  her 
lovcv  because  he  did  not  present  his 
visiting  card  can  be  wholly  sympa- 
thetic.    Ortrud,   as   Wagner  himself 
wrote,  does  not  know  love.    She  is  an 
early  e.xample  of  a  militant  suffragette, 
phe  pickets  the  cathedral  when  the 
lappy  pair  is  about  to  enter.   To  quote 
?agner  once  more  concerning  her:  "The 
lolltical  v.'oman  is  horrible."    And  so 
'Jne  may  reasonably  expect  Ortrud  to 
Iscream  and,  traitorous  by  nature,  be 
false  to  the  true  pitch.    As  for  Telra- 
mimd,  he  i,";  his  wife's  vassal,  led  by  her 
lie  and  plot  Elsa's  ruin.  He  is  not  a 
Mward,  except  when  Ortrud  is  standing 
Viv   and  is  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 

''"^^vler  is  the  indispen£able 
•  directions  \o  "register" 
.  .  ,,a  Delief,  horror,  surprise  and 

oy. 

The  Chicago  company  probably  chose 
Lohengrin"  for  the  opening  night.  In 
oite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  roman- 
ra'lv  hernir  tenor  in  the  company,  be- 
opportunity  of  in- 
new  to  Beston, 
i  in  Germsnx-  hrid 
on  i^rp,  and  were 

'  l^r  fl  with  what  are  -, 

>  hf  w  if.nerian  tradition.-:.  1,.,- 
lermore,  the  story  and  the  music  m- 
■rest  many  who  are  not  annoyed  by  the 
act  that  nearly  the  whole  of  "Lohen- 
'fm  '  is  nniten  In  two-boats-to-thc-bar 
nptrr  Tbrn  those  in  the  audience  who 
>?s  lmpatiently_^to  recog- 
I  .  iing  March  "  which  is  not 

'p  L  . i  .  ,  ii.'.rch.  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  gning  reasons  for  the  opera's 
popularity. 

The  Opera  House  was  completely 
filled.  The  performance  was  evidently 
enjoyed  fo-  there  were  .several  calls 
beforr  r  each  act.  Tliere 

were  The  stage  set- 

t'ng.>  f>  .      especially  of  the 

second  art.  were  noteworthy.  Seldom 
has  so  majestic  a  tree  been  seen  on  a 
Boston  slagf  as  that,  beneath  which 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  seated  to  dis- 
pense lu.stiro.  The  stage  business  was 
Rrimirably  managed,  with  one  exception: 
The  duel  scene  was  almost  farcical. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  Wagner's  wish 
that,  Lohengrin  as  a  mortal,  not  as 
a  magician,  should  overthrow  Telra- 
rnund  in  combat.  Last  night  there  were 
only  two  clashes  of  shields  and  harm- 
less sword  thrusts.  Then  Lohengrin, 
aised  his  sword,  .md  Telramund  fell 
irostrate.    as    Meiihistophele.s  cowers 


BOSTON   OPERA    HOUSE— Chicacn  Cwnr- 
'"^pera  Cnmpariy — Tonight,    "Don  Pa<;r:nalp" 
r^nfl   ".Intiith":   Wed«.    mat..    "La  BolirrriP," 
inight,   "Aida":  Thiirfday  night.   "Die  Wal- 
,    1  ,    ,  ,       T.       ir    4  'rcxn  l<ure':  Friday  night.   "Lakme":  Sat.  mat., 

'^'A-ever,  indulge  herself  in  tne  i-00j..B<,rj„  ondimov."  night.  "Thaif." 
frequent   and    meaningless   gesturing!   coi,o.\-TAi^"Biiiie."  Geonre  M.  Viohan's 
that  characterized  Mrae.   Olszewska S;  musical  comedy,  fourth  weeu. 
Dortraval  of  Ortrud.    Seeing  her,  onei    copi.kv— "The     whispering  Gallery." 
was  in  a  German  opera  house  of  the!  myeter.v  pia.v.  f.tth  T,eek. 
»it.i,fioc  it   ^l^s  thoueht  that    Hoi.i.is    street— "The    High  ftoad." 

eighties,    when   it    was    inougxit,    uiou  prp^enrk  r.dnsdale  s  new  comedy. 
Wagner's  heroes  and  l^^roines  should^    p,,YMot-TH-"The  Command  tn  Love," 
be  acted  in  a  stilted  manner  W'Un  Un-  comrd.v,  with  Mary  Xash.  second  week. 

natural  attitudes:  with  one  arm  raiseq    repertory— "The    octoroon,"  Bouci- 
toward  heaven  at  every  first  word  of  a  cauit  drama,  final  week, 
•sentence  Mme.  Olszewska  has  natur-    st.    .iames— "Night    Hostess."  Philip 

5lly   a   full,    richly    colored,    beautiful  Ommmg  s  melodrama. 

^°When  she  feels  herself  obliged  to  le«  "'^'rLBti 
herself  go,  so  as  to  be  dramatic,  1.  e  - 
melodramatic,  she  sings  in  the  old 
fashioned  German  manner.  She  evi 
dently  has  dramatic  intelligence,  as  wel 
as  a  voice,  so  it  is  a  pity  that  she  ofteri 
overacted. 


SHUBERT — George  While's  "Scandals," 
final  week. 

IR — "The   Trial  of  Mary  Dugan," 
drama,   with   Genevieve  Tobin. 

NOTE — The  Txcmont  and  the  Majestic 
Theatres  are  dark  this  week. 


swan,  when  Mr,  Maison's  voice 
more  than  a  merely  agreeable  quality 
Mr.  Schipper  is  a  good  example  of  a 
baritone,  blessed  by  natufe  with  a  fine 
voice,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  forc< 
it,  to  sing  with  undeviating  violence  t< 
give  character  and  emphasis  to  his  im 
personation.    Mr.  Kipnis  renewed  th 


"Night  Hostess" 

St.  James  Theatre;  a  comedy  in  three 
Mr^Maison  gave  little  idea  of  Lohen-  acts  by  PhUip  Dunning;  produced  by 
ffrin's  spiritual  name.   He  was  a  highly  John  Golden  at  the  Martin  Beck  The- 
respectable  knight,  but  Lohengrin  was  atre.  New  York.  Sept.  12,  1928.  The 
more  than  respectable.    While  Wagner  cast  last  evening: 

gave  Lohengrin  the  voice  of  a  tenor,  he  gag.  Conway  Don  Beddoe 

Ixpected  more  of  him  than  tonal  ac-  ?SMl'^V;;;;.\\\\-;;.'.-fhomi;  "mSiu 

curacy  and  a  smooth  delivery.    There  juiia   Eiien  Maimr 

were  times,  as  in  the  farewell  t°       Tom  ^h„.,_^^  .  . ^  Giibe,-t 

liauiXisi,   Bradlee  Martni 

Herman   Lawrence  Keatinir 

Henness.r   Sardis  Lawrent-e  , 

Frank  Wardell  W.  E.  Watts 

Duke   George  L.  Taylor 

Chump   '   Hugh  Hue 

Joe   Walter  Davis  I 

Peggy  Adrienne  Earle  ' 

5"'   Jessamine  Newconibe  I 

^   .  Oninn«   R„y  B.-vker 

favorable  impression  he  made  in  previ-  or.  Andrews  ^.ira  Hay 

ous  seasons,  singing  and  acting  witl  ^^';J^^Z' ■^\:\V'' '  J^'^, 
dignity,  realizing  the  value  of  the  tex'  ,™,^,Pr£ductlon  in  New  York  last  fall 
and  the  significance  of  the  music.  Thr  of  PhUlp  Ounnmg  s  new  comedy.  "Night 
Herald's  proclamations  were  clearly  de-  Hostess, '  was  greeted  with  considerable 
livered  by  Mr  Defrere.  *    Interest,  due  largely  to  the  enormous 

Many  pages  of  the  score  seem  toda\|  success  of  the  celebrated  "Broadway," 
singularly  old-fashioned,  abounding  in  of  which  he  was  part  author.  "Night 
mannerisms  of  Wagner's  early  perioc]  Hostess,"  another  cabaret  drama,  while 
when  he  had  not  fullv  found  himself;  not  as  .spectacular  as  Its  predecessor, 

achieved  con.siderable  popularity  aided 
by  a  most  enthusiastic  review  written 
by  the  distinguished  \1sitlng  critic  of  the 
New  York  World.  St.  John  Ervlne.  He 
found  It  novel,  stimulating  and  exciting. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
play  does  not  display  any  very  great 
originality  of  plot  or  character,  though 
It  is  quite  entertaining  enough  to  pro-  ■ 
vide  an  evening's  pleasure. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  young  and  attractive  girl, 
"Buddy"  Miles,  who  Is  acting  as  hostess 
In  a  night  club  of  dubious  nature.  One 
of  the  proprietors,  Chris  Miller,  is  pur- 
suing her  but  she  has  a  staunch  pro- 
tector in  "Rags"  Conway,  , song-writer 
and  presumably  bootlegger.  "Rags." 
distrusting  Chris,  keeps  an  eye  on  him 


The  scene  between  Telramund  anc 
and  Ortrud  in  the  darkness  that  year, 
ago  was  thought  by  many  bore.some.  i: 
the  one  scene  that  might  have  com< 
from  the  more  mature  Wagner:  th 
one  .scene  that  is  musically  dramatic  it 
Wagner's  individual  manner. 

A  double  bill  will  be  presented  tO' 
night:  Donizetti's  delightful  "Don  Pas 
quale"  (Mme.  Salvi;  Messrs.  Hackett 
Rimini,  Trevtsan:  Conductor  Morazonl 
a.nd  Honegger's  "Judith"  (Miss  Garden 
Me,':srs.  Formlchl  and  Cotreuil;  Mr 
polacco,  conductor^  1 

HOLUS  STREET  THEATRE 
"The  High  Road" 


Comedy  In  three  acts, 
Dillingham,  staged 
The  cast: 


TtmnieA  by  Charle 
Lonsdale 


pr 

by  rrederlck 


and  finally  comes  upon  him  when  he  Is 

si"-;   Mlml  Jordur'  endeavoring  to  conceal  in  a  trunk  the 

t  "!    Minster *{v,'n'',?"r' n'"'"'? '"^>'      *  >'°""ff  woman,  Julia,  hostess 
i'-n'->< '-        ~       n  the  same  club  where  "Buddy"  Is 

orking,  whom  he  has  Just  strangled 
ccau.se  she  threatened  to  give  him 
way  to  the  police.  Consternation  fol- 
Avs  her  mysterious  disappearance.  Tom 
Hayes,  Julia's  husband,  now  a  detective 


I'rench  .  jj 

Trench  '  rrerl 

-maid  Whelby   i 

11,"     ''i-ayle  h  ' 

il  o  r  1  (in   .   i 

Diiko  nf  Warriiigion. !  1 ". ! 'Hf 
Lord  Te.vlesmore. . 

Elsir  Hilary   ,  u„ 

James  Hilary  Alfred' Di 


rayior,  I'Z'"?.  "P  *  robbery  and  mur- 

f  the! 
—  -evised : 

TrlJ'^.i  'l°°?f'*>:,°L'P»"»«»-  .the  t^his  death  down  the  elevator'^haft: 


After  the  theatrical  pattern  of  thei.hlf;,.  i 
late  twenties  Mr.  Lonsdlle  hiS  deviled;  *^L'"i"'i'  ^ 


der  which  was  planned  by  Chris,  finrls  I 
was  being  sent  to  Chi-  ; 


manners,  as  well,  of 


cago.  and  Chris,  trj'ing  to  escape,  falls 
the  same'  Int.?  |o  his  death  down  the  elevator  shaft, 
twenties.  The  pattern  Is  simple  enouch   T^?"  ^      -^hooting,  despite  the  flour- 
A  writer  needs  but  little  dS  to  wirk    h."''  m  but  retribution  overtake 

with,  so  long  as  he  can  set  an  unhappy  *r  -  ^- 


es 
her 

to  bickermVovw  suffedng"'Rigs'!'' ^^'^ 


the  stage,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  hand  In  plenty  to  leer  at  scandals 
and  swear,  while  loving  him.  In  the 
family  circle,  feel  free  to  abuse  each 
other  In  the  way  of  pickpocket!  and 
fishwives.  Everybody  now  knows  the 
pattern. 

Not  so  many  of  us.  to  be  sure,  are 
competent  to  Judge  of  t^e  veracity  of 
the  picture  of  aristocratic  English 
manners.  Let  us  hope  three  young  wom- 
en In  the  stalls  were  wrong,  who  pro- 
nounced them  true  to  the  fife 

In  downright  Ul  temper,  crude  "ans- 
wering back."  Mr.  Lonsdale  placed  too 
much  trust;  sometimes  his  bluntness 
'  waxed  tiresome.  The  sheer  cleverness  ' 
furthermore,  of  his  repartee.  Mr.  Lons- 
dale too  often  overworked.  Oftener, 


..hen  Valentine's  sv, Old  hilt  IS  presented  !  I !o''°118h'  ^^^^  "o*^'  he  let  his  witty  or 
as  a  cro,<:s.  The  swan  tor  once  was  not  t°'"oil  remarks  rise  naturally  out  of  the 
a  refractory  wild  fowl,  but  the  crowd  ^  ,Vru 

-.^as  so  massed  that  Lohengrin  was  s"en    i,  wit  In  plenty,  a  mighty 

from  the  orchestra  only  when  he  was    i^f^"  "'t^®  miseries  of  family 

rieparrri  to  fli.'rmbark.   The  chorus  was  '  x'        *  ^f  ^^ry  light,  touch  at 

and  not  too  often  ; characterization,  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  to 
his  credit  a  play  with  many  more  amu-s- 
mg  moments  in  its  course  than  dull 
When,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  for- 

   getting  to  be  diverting,  he  turned  his 

tion  worked  the  various  '^^,"2"^  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
nres.sive  climaxes.  tT^^  actress  who  loved  a  lord,  he  dis- 

played a  depth  of  sentiment,  a  moving  < 
power  one  would  scarcely  have  expected 
of  a  playwright  so  light  of  touch.  Here 
was  drama,  downright  excellent. 
I    An    unusually    admirable  body 


,  sentiments  and  opin- 
ihe  audience  regerd- 
;ri>s  ot  tiu'-  i'i'iicipals  on  the  stage.  The 
orchestra  wa,';  adequate.  Mr.  Weber  with 


The  performance  last  night  was  brisk 
and  the  cast  well  in  their  parts:  if 
their  actions  did  not  .seem  altogether 
credible  it  was  the  playwright's  fault 
not  t^heirs.  Especiallv  deserving  of 
praise  were  Don  Beddoe  as  "Rags"  Con- 
way. George  Taylor  a.<i  Ben  Fischer,  ard 
Ellen  Mahar  as  the  unfortunate  Julia; 
Ivy  Mertons  made  a  mast  attractive 
"Buddy  "  The  others  were  all  thor- 
ouphly  .satisfactory.  E  L  H 


IS  a  pleasing  person- 
ali  .  ii.  ...I:.. I  ive  face  in  spite  of  un- 
6fcllfui  make-up  with  regard  to  her  eves. 
Hp  vf!  ce  i.s  light  and  agreeable  in  the 
iTTin!.  and  lower  sections,  with  rather 


of 


 r  wii  V  upper  tones.  Her  intona-         ^,  ^^'^  ^i"''  justice  to  this  entertain- 

tir-!-.  \U3!.  pure,  though  her  tones  were  io,„-/l^u  "J^"^-  ^"^^  I^r.  Reeves- 
nn:  .3;kva.,vs  firmly  held;  her  phrasing  °f"""'  oy  the  mastery  of  their  tech- 
mki.siral  It  cannot  be  Justly  said  ! S"'""' 1?^™P^ ''f'"  off  the  honors.  Miss 
'  '  -        ' fPO"P;  ^Jr.  Pape  and  Mi'.  Drayton  kept 

all  but  abreast  of  them.   Miss  Best  nor- 


-cri  with  emo- 
action  was 
>he  did  not, 


,,.„„„.   .      —  iss  Best  por- 

tiayed  charmingly  the  young  actress  in 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE  ' 

It  Is  safe  to  conjecture  that  there 
were  many  parched  throats  in  the  au- 
diences yesterday  at  the  B.  P.  Keith 
Memorial  Theatre,  when  that  inimitable 
Scotchman.  Will  PyfTe,  had  downed  in 
pantomime  his  sixth  doch  and  doris  In 
fact  to  see  Mr.  FyfTe  stagger  through 
ribald  and  inebriated  attempts  to  sing, 
to  imitate  a  labor  agitator,  to  light  a 
stubborn  pipe,  to  portray  a  garrulous 
old  man,  and  a  gob  Just  returned  home, 
was  more  than  a  passing  diversion  of 
the  moment.  The  crackling  wit  and 
dry  humor,  the  carefullv  constructed 
characterizations,  the  ease,  vigor  and 
naturalness  of  performance,  were 
things  to  carry  from  the  theatre  to 
chuckle  over  and  to  admire. 

A  well    balanced  program    opened  i 
with    the  Ben    Hamid  troupe,    who ' 
.lumped,  leaped,  climbed,  tumbled  and  I 
otherwise  gyrated  through  five  of  the 
most  intensive  minutes  of  action  that  ' 
this  stage  has  shown  in  .>;cme  we^ks  ' 
jOf  course  the  well  balanced  program 
''  would  have  been,  lost  without  a  trained 
animal  act.    Thfls  is  provided  bv  Ray 
;Huling  and  his  seal.    The  latter  1'.  en- 
couraged to  do  the  hula,  to.ss  lemons  I 
xnri  othPrwi.se  cRVort  about  the  siace  as  I 


a  well  trained  seal  should.  Nonetic,  re- 
cently starred  in  "Countess  Mantza,^ 
and  "billed  as  the  "Singing  Violinist.  , 
injects  a  touch  of  color  to  the  per- 
formance. ,  , 

Then  there  were  Arthur  and  Morton 
Havel  assisted  by  Helen  Lockhart  and  i 
Denise  Dooley  in  a  comedy  farce  which  , 
gives  the  two  popular  comedians  ample  : 
opportunity  to  present  their  wares  in  a 
manner  that  was  evidently  appreciated^ 
Unked  with  them  are  the  16  Russell 
Markert    Dancers,    who    with  Jean 
Devereaux  and  .Sol  and  Jack  Freeci 
bring  to  a  close  a  vaudeville  offeiin„ 
that  creates  a  new  high  standard.  Rare- 
ly has  such  a  trained  group  of  dancers 
appeared  on  the  two-a-day. 

On  the    screen,  Clara    Berangei  .s 
adaptation  of  George  Kelly's  successful 
stage  play,  "Craig's  Wife,"  is  the  featu  e, 
WilUam  C.  DeMille  supervised  the  pic- 
t  ture,  and  in  it  Irene  Rich  and  Warner 
Baxter  have  the  leading  roles.  Much 
of  the  story  is  told  by  titles,  a^  would 
be  inevitable  in  reducing  to  film  pur 
n^ses  a  play  in  which  brilliant  dialogue 
iharsuch  a  vital  part.  Thus  the  picture 
becomes  less  of  a  dramatic  presenta- 
Ition  than  of  a  series  of  explanatory 
;  \  captions. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

"Erin's  Isle" 

Tliree  hours  ,of  solid  entertainment 
are  offered  by  Emmett  Moore  who 
brings  to  t.-^is  city  diversified  enter- 
tainment and  the  storied  picture  of 
Ireland's  natural  scenic  and  historic 
beauties.  Everything  necessary  to  touch 
the  heart  and  to  enkindle  the  feelings 
of  the  true  Irishroan  and  his  family 
are  unrolled  on  the  screen,  which  is 
accompanied  by  soutnd  effects  appropri-. 
ate  to  the  picture. 

The  first  section  is  called  "Forty-Fiv  s  , 
Minutes  in  Ireland."  and  shows  a  cros;?-  j 
section  of  Irish  life  today  Interspersed  j 
,with  a  breath  of  the  past,  given  by  the  , 
\  ancient    ruined    abbeys,    the    aliuriug  , 
ilake  scenes  and  the  desolate  quiet  of ; 
bog  and  mountain  side.    This  is  fol- 
■ 'lowed  by  "Rambles  'Round  Erin"  and 
'by  "The  Charming  'Young  Widow."  a, 
j  comedy   playlet  furbished  with  Irish 
wit  and  humor. 

.  Eileen  O'Dare  on  *he  stage  gave  a 
program  of  Irish  mnsic,  accompanying 
herself  on  the  harp..  Jack  Olcott.  in 
the  guise  of  a  good  ri'^tured  policenvm. 
assists  with  several  son  gs  and  rapid  fire 
dialogue,  and  Ennmett  1  /loore  condud^  a 
skit  of  comedy  and  son  g.  The  last  lialf 
of  the  program  is  called  "Toujing 
Through  Erin's  Isle,*'  and  gives  a 
graphic  story  of  Irelami's  many  atU  ac- 
tions  and  beauty. 


WASHINGTON    ST.    OLYMPIA  AND 

"The  Barker" 

A  screen  drama,  ba  sed  on  Kenyon 
Nicholson's  play  of  the  same  nan»e.  di-  • 
rected  by  George  Pitzn  aurice  and  pre-  I 
sented  by  First  Nationial  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Nifty  Miller  »  w       .Mittoii  Sills 

Lou  .  ..  Dorothy  :M,t.  l  aill 

Carrie   Betty  tompson 

Chris  Miller   Dona 'as  Falrh.iiiks.  .Ir. 

Ma  Benson   SrWia  Ashloii 

Hap  Siiissel   Genrg-j  rooi>cr 

Col.  Gowdy..  ,  S.  Simon 

The  01  her  Barker  Ton?  Diisan 

As  Nifty  Miller,  in  !his  travelnstalned 
check  suit  and  blith'Iy  swltchlna  his 
cane,  leaped  down  fi'om  the  bal/yhoo 
platform  of  Col.  Gowdv's  midway  Ishow, 
"The  Barker."  sprang  into  screen  life. 
As  in  the  play,  young'  Chris,  vgrdant 
and  bashful,  appeared  iinexpectetjiy  be- 
fore his  world-worn  father;  Carile,  the 
hula  dancer,  voiced  her  jealousy  V  'icause 
the» youth  threatened  to  suppla'nt  hfr 
in  Nifty's  calloused  attentions,  (entered 
Lou,  until  recently  the  co  rnulent 
colonel's  favorite  paramour  an<l,  if  one 
believes  Nifty,  a  common  wanton;  Hap, 
the  observant,  humorous  tictost-ta.ker- ' 
and  Col.  Gowdy  himself  fussJ  ly  pom- 
pous. The  Ma  Benson  of  the  screen  is 
a  gin-drinking,  frousy  womain  of  60, 
against  the  Ma  Benson  of  the  play,  a 
motherly  soul,  watchful  over  her  irre- 
sponsible brood.  One  missed  j  lso  Sailor 
West,  with  his  short-stemmed  pipe  and 
his  f  eminiscences  of  the  d  iys  when 
tattooing  was  an  art. 

In  fact,  "The  Barker"  ot  the  films 
withholds  much  of  the  de  li?  htf ul  back 
scenes  atmosphere  of  the  y.  It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  green  room  'various  sec- 
itions  of  the  carnival  train,  its  sleeping 
[berths,  its  commissary  car.  (its  strangely 
assorted  passengers.  It  t  itroduces  a 
peach  orchard  by  the  rail  road  tracks. 
I  t  hrough  which  Chris  and  Lou  scamper 
like  children  to  their  f\-cA\,  momentous 
!tr.vst.  It  stages  a  livelj  free-for-all 
jfight  in  a  tough  town.  'Aith  carnival 
employes  arrayed  against^  drunken  mill 
hands,  with  the  beard(»d;  lady  donning 
brass  knuckles  and  withi'a  lot  of  broken 
heads,  all  because  Chrisfresented  nn  in- 
sult to  his  beloved  Lou. 

These  chringes  do  nc  t  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  scre»'n  presentation, 
jdo  not  alter  the  matn  trend  of  the 
istory.  Actually  they  iserve  the  'setter 
and  surer  to  hold  imterest,  to  give  th; 
picture  life  and  color.  The  central 
theme,  that  of  Nifty\-  disappointment 
that  his  son  should  "fai'l  for  that  dame," 
Lou,  and  thus  jeopardize  his  future 
as  the  lawyer  Nifty  wanted  him  to  be:  i 
and  of  the  near-havc  c  to  Carrie  s  a;  -  ' 


<K 

Th. 
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yiMds  I  lion's  share  oi  mo 

inot.    'J  ning  pair,  Gwen  and 

Bradley,  ny  lo  get  away  with  the  cashj 
.  4    ♦i,^  f«.nmpprir-,   ju'v  IB  PxtfScted  by  Dolly  from  the  rich  old 
•hment  t<,  tt>c  a^^^  eenUeman,  but  she  Is  too  clevrr  fori 

'^''i"^-  Niftt  tn  nrotrac  -d  de"  uriv  them  and  walks  off  ^Ith  the  whole 
^  reduce  Nifty  to  protrac,r^^^^^  right    under    their  unsuspcctini? 

(ry  at  the  end.   Not  so  1cm  did  he  .an ,  ^^^^^^    ^^.^^         ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

"'■  The^'spielfr,"  another/ carnival  pic- 1  she  goes  down  to  Atlantic  City,  for  ft 

onfonti  n  efa'nRLVn^'^^ach  hL  pan'dalU  she  .ivos  him  the  benefit  of 
ound  sequences  axid  frequent  talking  her  most  alhiring  wiles  jrtth  the  not 
rinds  In  thrse  Mr.  Sills  -.jas  most  at  all  surprising  result  that  he  sur- 
efTective.  His  couception  nf  Nifty  was  renders  completely,  even  suggesting  a 
a  trifle  l  eavv  yet  almost  invariably  con-  midnight  marriage  and  trip  back  to 
^n^iT^  MiVs  mckaill  Lou  was  best' his  home.  Dolly,  with  visions  of  a  great 
n  her  more  Xnant  moments.  Miss  1  plantation  before  her  dazzled  eyes,  con- 
Com''^'on'"shone'^rtr"rglng  scenes,  sents  with  all  the  shy  raptures  of  first 
Mr  Fairbanks  was  an  ingenuous  Chris,  love,  by  a  clever  trick  gets  nd  of  the 
raiiutums  «ao  a.,     b    ^  j2  Q      tenacious  leeches.  Gwen  and  Bradley, 

who  have  followed  her  for  some  more 
I '  pickings,  and  departs  for  the  South 
with  her  new  husband,  onljr  to  find  on 


Amei-ican  colleges  hoped  thus  to  end  a  series  of 
defeats.  Cook  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Yale  navy,  which  had  raised  a  fund  for  that 
purpo.se.  Lehniann  was  imported  largely  through 
the  generous  interest  of  an  American,  who  had 
been  a  student  at -Trinity,  Cambridge. 

The  two  men  differed  widely  in  birth,  early 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Give  and  Take" 


A  •crean  comed.v-drama,  adapted  by  Har- 
Thew  from  Aaron  Hoffman  »  »la«:e  Play: 
photoKTaphed  by  Charles  Van  Enppr.  rtirectert 
br  William  Bea\idinp.  and  presented  "y  T.-"'- 
vernal  as  a  Carl  Laemmle  special  with  the 
j^oUowinp  cast: 

,mhn  Bauer  .Jean  Hersholt 

-Bbert   KrUB-er  Georffe  Sidney 

Jack  Bauer  Georse  Lewis 

Marion  Krueer  Sharon  L.vnn 

Ci-aiir   Sam  Hardy 

Nanc  Rhoda  M.  Cross. 

Dnim'ra  Charles  Hill  Mailes 


An  odd  and  at  times  Irritating  com- 
pound Is  this  "Give  and  Take."  Its 

perpetrators  insist  that  It  is  a  comedy-  .g  p^jg^IC  PRE-RELEASE 

drama.  In  fact,  It  lacks  any  dramatic  ''Z  i.n.Z.^  The,tre  All.ston.  last 


her  arrival  that. he  is  quite  poor.  Angry 
at  first,  she  declde.s  to  stick  It  out  as 
she  Is  too  fond  of  Steve  to  leave  him. 
Once  more  the  blackmailing  pair  find 
her;  she  defies  them,  then  pretends  to 
submit,  but  at  last  -foils  them  by  a 
desperate  effort. 

Norma  Shearer  anakes  Dolly  »  be- 
guiling, amusing  and  sympathetic  little 
baggage.  John  Mack  Brown  is  a  pleas- 
ing and  Ingenuous  Steve,  and  Lowell 
Sherman  provides  much  mirth  as  the 
never  quite  clever  enough  crook,  Brad- 
ley.- E.  L.  H, 


vahie,  and  It  runs  to  farce  and  even 
burlesque  rather  than  legitimate  comedy. 


At  the  Capitol  Theatre,  Allston,  last 
evening,  the  Publix  Theatre  Corpora- 
tion gave  the  first  in  a  contemplated 


It,  has  pretentious  periods  of  spoken  dla-'  series  of  -public  P«-releases  of  im 

,         ,,    ,  .    _,i  portant    Paramount    productions.  A 

.ogue,  and  equally  long  sequences  oi^rogram  of  seven  units  was  presented, 
.■silence.  There  are  Instances  of  silence j  each  seat  was  reserved,  and  the  tariS', 
when  speech  might  speed  the  scene,  i  closely   approached   that   charged  in 
^  -  New  York  theatres  where  in  the  past! 

d  moments  when  speech  retards  thej^j.^  feature  pictures  have  been  installed 
tion.  Without  Mr.  Sidney  or  Mr.  Her-  Ifoj.  runs  before  being  sent  out  on  the 
olt,  veterans  of  the  burlesque  stage  road.  Last  evening's  program  was 
d  the  miming  screen  respectively,  hea^e^  ^a^a';^ounTs^ecrd"lll-Talkg 
Ive  and  Take"  probably  would  be  picture,  "Interference"  being  the  first, 
ughed  out  of  the  theatre  after  one  It  is  not  intended  at  this  time  to  re- 
■„,,„_  view  the  picture  here,  as  later  it  will 

.,.  ,    start  a  showing  measured  by  weeks  In 

John  Bauer  and  Albert  Kruger,  work-  downtown  and  uptown  Publix  theatres, 
g  side  by  side  as  boss  and  foreman  In  it  suffices  that  George  Bancroft,  Olga 
auer'icannlne  factorv  for  30  years  are  Baclanova.  Paul  Lukas  and  Nancy  Car- 
auer , I  canning  lacioryior  J^)  years,  aie  ^^^^  ^^^^        leading  roles  in  an  excit-  1 

lit  In  twain  when  young  Bauer,  fresh         dramatic  and  wholly  satisfactory  ] 


rm  a  commercial  college.  Introduces 
s  theory  of  "industrial  democracy.' 
ruger,  aligned  on  the  youngster's  side, 
as  his  chances  to  be  comic  when  he 
fprates  about  profit-sharing  and  mixes 
'parliamentary  law  phrases  in  particular 


dialogue  picture  called  "The  Wolf  of 
Wall  Street,"  directed  by  Rowland  V.  | 
Lee:  that  the  story  relates  to  a  gigantic  i 
pool  in  a  certain  stock  headed  by  Ban-  , 
fcroft,  to  an  intrigue  between  his  wife, 
ilayed  by  Baclanova,  and  a  pool  mem- 
ler,  Lukas,  and  the  mutual  financial 


TWO  OARSMEN  ^ 

A  biographer  of  today,  noting  the  death  of  failed  to  produce,  for  many  peop 
Rudolph  Chambers  Lehmann,  might  draw  a  :  single  rnovir.  moment  who  c, 
comparison,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  be-  '  epjcodc,  ovn  '  had 

tween  this  English  oarsman  and  Robert  J.  Cook,    begun,  mad*  g  eflei 

the  American.    Cook  of  Yale  went  ^o^^zl^nA    of^the  Questian^^^ 
and  brought  back  the  "English  suoke,    that    admirable.    Mr.  Polacco,  be  it 
Yale  might  conquer  Harvard.  Lehmann  of  Cam-    his  credit,  in  the  way  oi  Honegge 
bridge,  England,  came  to  Harvard  a.,  a  coach  to   self  made  --ical^-^=^^P^^- 
tame  Yale's  haughty  spirit.  Each  one  of  the  two    ^^^^  beauty,  little  harshness 

the  words  be  heard.  Recogni 
Honegger's  music   was  meant 
sung,  neither  oarked  nor  yelped, 
to  it  that  sung  it  should  be. 
den  sang  particularly  well, 
others  did  well  with  their  1 
portnnities.   Praise  to  them  all 
The  opera  this  afternoon  will 

      .  The  opera  this  afternoon  will 

advantages,  nature,  tastes  and  pursuits  after  |  Boheme,""  tonight  "Aida."  R. 
graduation.  Lehmann,  a  grandson  of  Robert  sT.  OLAF  LUTHERAN  CHO 
Chambers,  author  and  publisher,  was  a  brilliant  The  St.  Olaf  Lutheran  choir  hsi 
student,  conspicuous  not  only  for  his  oarsman-  night  again  delighted  a  large  audAce 
ship.  After  he  was  graduated  he  was  barrister,  in  Symphony  hall  by  accomplished 
high  sheriff,  editor,  poet,  essayist:  one  of  Mr.  singing,  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
Punch's  honored  men  for  nearly  30  years.  Some  ship  of  Dr.  Melius  Christiansen.  The 
of  his  graceful  verses  are  to  be  found  in  currrent  following  interesting  program  was  pre- 
antholoeies,  verses  in  the  manner  of  Praed  and  sented:  Sing  Ye  to  the  Lord  iBaA): 
aninoiogies,  vLi.-,fs  nleasantlv  Misericordias  Domini   (Durante);  The 

Lucker-Lampson;   poems  at  times  pieasanuy  ^^^.^^^^  3^3^  (Schumann):  Go.  Song 
satirical.    When  Swinburne  in  an  e.s.'^ay  spoke      ^jne  (Elgar):  Be  Thyself  My  Surety 
rather  contemptuously  of  Calverley  s  place  in  Now  (Reger) ;  Mary's.  Cra^^^^^ 
literature,  Lehmann  wrote  a  reply  in  .stinging  (^^WndeSnT:*  offi 

verse.    His  personal  charm  and  his  entertain-  (Rachmaninoff  > ;  So  Soberly 

inc  conversation  won  him  a  host  of  friends.         (Norwegian  folk  melody):  Clap  Your 
""cook's  one  purpose  at  Yale  was  to  make  his  "and^  <P^MeUus^^^^^ 
college  pre-eminent  on  the  water.   To  that  pur-     .^.^^^  choir's  skill  and  precLsion  In  »t- 
nose  he  gave  his  time  and  his  unflagging  energy,  tack,   variety  of   tone   color.  Incisive 
He  was  a  "low-stand'  man.  but  the  facuHy  th^^^^^^^ 

sharing  his  ambition,  did  not  look  too  cioseiy  softest  of  hummed  accompaniment, 
at  his  recitation  marks.  He  was  not  interested  make  it  a  really  imique  musical  organ- 
,n  books  or  in  an>-thing  P^taining Jo  litera^^^^^  L^^c^ege  Th^rJ^^rnTd^o^uU^^aJ^y^^^^^ 
After  graduation  he  became  connected,  ironical  to'-thr  leadership  of  Dr.  Christiansen, 
as  it  may  seem,  with  a  prominent  newspaper  in  „hose  strong  guidance  is  felt  (though 
Philadelohia  not  obtrusively)  in  every  selection.  Sing- 

"^'hIs  energy  found  play  in  the  pubhshing  de-  t^.'^.^'l^^f -^^-in^^rhu^^"!^ 
partment,  of  which  he  became  the  head.  Brut-  pit,j.j,  i^ese  young  people  giveevery 
'ally  assaulted  by  a  half -crazed  employe,  he  piece  of  music  a  poliJhcd  ancl  brilli^t 
baLy  escaped  with  his  life.  Incapacitated  for  ^^^}Tl^^cor'S':^ 
some  time,  he  finally  left  the  newspaper  and  pervaded  with  a  fine  rclmous  spirit, 
knew  lean  years.  For  a  time  he  made  Paris  his  sincerity  and  vigor.  tcnderni-,'=  ind  siir- 
home,  Where  he  acted  as  a  gentleman  courier  plicity^  ^Vhe'"ari^tl-Tf  l"n"e  cMey 
for  Americans  wishing  to  make  the  grand  tour,  ^^^n^and  is  unusually  wiae:  there  were 
often  if  not  alwavs.  content  with  the  payment  times  when  their  voices  held  »11  the 
of  his  traveling  expenses.  His  last  years  were  rich-^.s  ^of  ^he  {^rgan.^and^tim^^ 
passed  quietly  in  this  country.  f^^^^       vioUns.   Very  beauttfnll.y 


and  the  king's  English  in  general,  ac-  yu,^  ^f  both  men,  contrived  by  Ban- 
cording  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  croft  when  he  learns  of  his  wife's 
burlesque  stage.  When  the  Bauer  plant  perfidy. 

is  practically  bankrupt  a  millionaire  j  The  other  units  in  the  program  in- 
Ipamed  Craig  enters  with  a  scheme  to  jdudcd  Paramount  News,  Lynne  Over- 
flay  the  food  trusts  low  and  to  enrich  the  fman  and  Company  In  an  all-talking 
victors.  He  sends  the  elder  Bauer  out  comedy,  "Ki.sses."  a  clever  colored 
to  buy  up  the  fruit  acreage  of  four  troup  in  another  all-talking  comedy  by 
.•states,  but  meantime  Is  reported  as  in-  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  called  "The  Melan- 
sane,  so  fresh  disaster  Impends.  In  the  choly  Dame,"  the  Gicr.sdorg  .sisters  m 
end  Craig  is  proved  .sane  by  a  court!  vocal  trias,  and  the  Capitol  Theatre  or- 
,,1   r„_  -r.   J  i„i„.  .1  t„_  uovnon  Wnp   in  ftevpra 


edict,  young  Bauer  thinks  his  doctrine 
of  "give  and  take"  has  been  proved 
sound,  and  the  elder  Bauer  and  Kruger 
become  affectionate  comrades  again. 

Mr.    Hersholt,    staggering    under  a 
leavy  burden  of  Inane  lines,  keeps  old 
lauer  within  the  limits  of  sane  char- 
ctcrization  for  the  greater  part,  Mr, 
Jidney,  with  more  freedom,  alternates 
between  the  hokum  of  his  .stage  days 
and  an  honest  endeavor  to  make  Kruger 
a  liuman  being.  Mr.  Hardy,  as  the  vis- 
ionary Craig,  indicated  a  splendid  voice 
for  the.  "talkies,"  and  his  laugh,  while 
overdone,  was  one  of  the  natural  bits 


chestra.  under  Hyman  Pine,  in  several 
excellent,  numbers.  The  audience  was 
large  and  apparently  well  pleased. 

W.  E.  G. 


"JUDITH"  AND   'DON  PASQUALE" 

As  a  curtain-raiser  before  "Judith"  1 
the  Chicago  opera  company  gave  last| 
night  two  hours  of  Donizetti's  "Donj 
PasQuale."     Everybody  concerned,  we] 
must  assume,  did  the  best  he  could,  so, 
overaone,  was  one  <u  uie  nauuini  uiu-.  j»t  us  by  all  means  be  charitable— and! 
.in  the  picture.  In  justice.  It  should  be  siient.    The  young,  though,  must  not 
•jfidded  that  the  voices  of  all  the  prin-  ((,.3^  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  ofi 
'Hpals  were  of  more  normal  tone  and  j^ily  Italian  operatic  comedy.  There; 
olume  than  has  been  noted  in  better       more  than  one  way  of  performing 
odurtlons.  Also,  it  is  worthy  of  con-  ..pon  Pasquale.  "    For  the  sake  of  ref-i 
mplation,  that  there  still  are  audi-  Urence,  here  i.s  the  cast:  * 
nces  eager  to  laugh  aloud  at  slightest  oon  Pasquaie 
provocation.  W.  E.  Q.    j  J.i'^'ijJ^ggJ''"'''" 

tOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE  !  A"m'ui-,v 


Lady  of  Chance" 


A    screen    drama,    adapted    br  Xdrannfl 
"uldinir  and  A.  P.  Tounrer  from  a  story 
r.cRoy  Scott:  piintographed  by  .  Bevorl? 
directed  by  Robert  Z.  Leonard,  and 
d  b.v  Metro-Goldwyn-Ma.Ter  with  lh» 
nsr  cast: 


donducior. 
This  lengthy 


ViHorio  Trcvisaii 
Giaconio  Rimini 
(Jiarlps  Hai  Uetl 
Marghenta  Salvi 
l^odovico  Oliviero 
Riil>(>rto  Moraiizoiu 


i  iuaiin  .  . 
...iTorma  Shearsf  ,  i.»  Servante 
Lowell  Sherman   La  Pleureiise 
en  Le« 


i.,..,  prelude  finally  out  of 

,  the  way,  the  evening's  real  entertain- 
ment, the  "Judith"  of  Honeggcr,  began 
.  at  a  quarter  past  10. 
'    This  was  the  cast: 

Iiiriilh   Mary  Garden 


Lucille  Meusel 

1  a  i-ieureiise   Hilda  BiirUe 


 Gwen  Le«  Ko  •twcriics   i".,,'  ,' 

'  randall  ......... .John  Mack  Brown  Oziw   Edoiiaid  tn«re>iil 

M,.    i  ranrtall   Eueenia  Besacre*  BasoSs  „.  "'^'^„tr,,ii,.. 

Hank   Buddie  MessinseP  Un  Soldat  , .    Giiiscmie  t  avadoie 

.    .         _  Cnnduclnr.  Giorcio  Polacco 


It  Is  not  Often  that  a  comedy  as 
^musing  at  this  develops  out  of  what 
ijiromlsed  to  be  a  distinctly  melodra- 
jiatic  plot.  A  demure  little  telephons 
operator,  snubbtnsf  the  advances  of  fllr 


'Conduclo'rrGiorKio  Polacco 

What  shall  be  .said  of  it?  As  drama  it 
surely  is  dull,  as  drama  needs  must  be 
that  presents  no  characters  to  each 
other  opposed,  that  offers  no  clash  of 
passions.  Juditli  indeed. and  Holophernes 
for  five  minutes  mv.et  each  other  face  to 


Morgan,  but  she  better  known  to  the 
board  of  parole  as  "Angel  Face."  Try- 
ing to  bleed  a  wealthy  victim  on  her 
own  account,  she  it  discovered  by  soma 
old  associales  in  th'  game  who  threaten 
o  give  her  up  tr>  tl     -  '   -  ---- 


  ,   into  flutes  and  vioUns.   ji  -. 

At  college  Cook  did  not  cultivate  the  Muse;  ^^ere    "The    Morning    SUr  of 

he  cared  not  for  the  Graces.  He  did  not  shine  Schumann  R^chmanmoff  s  stigta^ 
in  conversation;  when  he  talked  it  was  to  the  °e'arth  "peace!  g°oof  wlU  uSKd 

point;  he  kept  aloof  from  class  intrigues  and  ^gn." 

Dolitics  His  honestv  and  independence  of  Some  graceful  solo  singing  brought 
spirit;  his  loyalty  to  friends;  the  modesty  w.th  ^^f^^^'^l^^''''''-''^'' 
which  he  bore  the  honors  awarded  him,  excited  ^j^^  long,"  sweet  phra? 
admiration  and  respect  without  regard  to  the  mie  Song  on  the  Two. 


the  solo  portions  of  '  Su  ^ 
"Beautiful  Saviour."  There  w 
applause,  too.  for  the  dL«:t;r 
ductor,  and  for  his  eftec 


fame  he  had  brought  Yfile  by  the  crews  tri 
umphant  under  his  training. 

It  is  for  aquatic  experts  to  say  whether  Leh  

mann's  coaching  was  of  temporary  or  lasting  i the  47th  Psali"-  The 
benefit  to  Harvard's  oarsmen.  When  it  was  >;^ndercd  much_ajplause  ^.iw 
no).sed  around  that  Cook  had  been  sent  abroad 
to  learn  the  ■  English  stroke,"  there  were  jests 
and  sarcastic  remarks  at  the  expen.se  of  Yale. 
Were  there  no  famous  oarsmen  in  the  United 
States  to  train  American  crew-s?  It  was  true 
that  Harvard  had  been  defea'.ed  by  Oxford 
i^ng  that  stroke:  Charles  Reade  eulogized  the 

pluck  of  the  visitors;  some  went  so  far  as  to  ,  -..^ 
.say  that  Harvard  would  have  won  if  it  had  not  ^llr  ^^  BohfmJtuA 
been  for  faulty  training,  mistaken  ideas  about  f^,,^   j^Us:    libretto   bv  Glr- 
diet  consequent  sickness.     No  one  thought  of  niica;  mu.'lc  by  Giacomo  Pu 
Artemus  Wards  excuse  for  the  defeat  of  a    Jj^fj/^.*      >*«^*'"**»>'  »"* 

vi.siting  American  single  sculler:  He  "wasn't  used  ^,„°  "  

to  British  water."  There  might,  after  all.  be  .■..■.'.•.■.■, 
somethuig  in  this  "English"  stroke  5chiunar.i  *.'.*.'.V, 

It  ii  doubtful  wliether  Lehmann's  influence  Miiseit*  '  .  ■ 
at  Harvard  was  marked  for  any  length  of  tune.   K'^jJli^oV"  ' 

  If^rtn^lictnr 


:>  ana 
prolonged 


■if  the  excellencies  of  ''le 
ompelled  the  repetition  /"f  p 
I  ^-  cpirrtions. 


I. A  ROHEMK" 

Bt  PHILIP  HALE 

Bo.Mon  Opera  Hou.se:  ChicagoOvic 


_  (Conductor    ■  •  • 

The  influence  of  Cook  at  Yale  was  long-endur-        j.,  not  at  all  improbable  ih«t  m  m' 

'  -    -     -  "   — '  departures  from  fvears  to  come  Pxiccini  will  be  knoro  »na 

ay  cook  is  only'esVemed  by  .."I^_Boh<'_'^-  ' 


in?  I  when  there  were  radical 

his  stroke,  Harvard  won.    Today  cook  is  only  T'""""'™       -r-.i.nni  so 

comic  opem  oi»nni 
a  tradition,  but  a  glorious  tradition.    No  doubt       other  operas  in  whicr. 
at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  there   are  those  who  teption  of  "Manon  Le.sca 
know  Lehmann  a.<:  the  crack  oarsman  of  that  ^limself  first  i>f  «ll  » 
college  and  a  captain  of  the  Leander  crew,  not  '^^f^,^,,^         ..^a  Boh.- 


tatlous  men,  tuins  out  to  be  a  skilful;  f^ce,  but  the  very  brevity  of  this  meet 
blackmailer,   ratber   wanted    by    thai  ing  precludes  all  possibility  of  dramatic 
police.   She  goes  by  the  name  of  Dolly!  tlmll,  no  m^^^^ 


Holophernep  hiin.<^c  lf  or  Mr.  Fornuchi.  can 
work  up  to  a  pitch  of  passion  tliat 
hrills.  So  the  only  scene  that  mighti 
lave  marched  dramatically,  because  ofl 
ts  curtncss  stood  -still. 
+h,.<.te«  Since  the  action  pa.s.^ed  in  light  so 
ime  who  threaten,     -  ^      p^ulci       .seen  or  many! 

police  unless  sh»,  l'^"^^  no  ^a^i^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 


as  the  poet  of  vers  de  soalete 
m'Git  be  left  out  of  account.  The  music 

'Tt*i^music  to  be  respected.  Honeg- 
-er  strove  hard,  no  doubt  of  it  loi 
misic  U)  establish  moods  and  quicken 
emotion  For  his  purpose  he  used  no 
f^ul  means  whatever,  no  extravagance 
or  affectation.  He  depended  on  melod> 
u.'defiled,  to  attain  his  alms  of  the 
H.  iiraic  tvpe  obtaining  in  Hebrew  rtt- 
"  .'tic  music.  He  depended  on  rhythm 
."b;*rply  denned.  While  stopping  short 
th4  side  of  ugliness,  by  extreme  or- 
ch^tral   skill    he    frequently  secured 


lul  in  Iti  bric'^m.  11  is 
ll.s  appeal.     Puceini  wa.s 
henuA  when  he  lompttoed  me  vsi\^ 
which  might  be  called  >utobiogi«l>h{M|. 
Not  the  delectable  Bohemia 
bv  Thackeiay  in    The  Adv* 
Philip"  but   the  Bohemia  01  , 
which  WRs  once  said  to  be  tha  ] 
to  the  hospital  or  the  niorfue.j 
the   French    Aodemy;    ».  wyWl 
wholly  i'l.-":.  for  rertain  g  ave 
erable  Miters  in  chairs  "f 
emv  had  f.old,  as  stiidri'' 
and  furniture  to  buy  ' 
The  Puccini  of  "L*  Bol' 
In  a  garret:  Min>i  and 
i  doubt,  cheered  vacant 


^■RRieiiiPiu  mat  "1  I     ..  ^       ^  ^ 

he  had  seen  Colline  on  a  ■wlntry'Say  ^<5(7iothing  cominon:  i.'  commoi  i  ch,  /     ^      Z  y 

out  to  pawn  his  beloved  coat.  jthe  tavilt  is  due  to  the  mi.>(  ontppllon 

Puccini's  music  almost  «trlps  thei  the  perXormers.  The  «tat<'mRnt.  de- 
( haracteis  of  theu-  laziness  und  shady  :  lighted  ^ome  persons,  those  who  hold 
(  onduct.    A  stern  moralist  seeing  them  I  in  reverpnc  e;  it.  set  nihers.  im- 

in  the  first  act.s  might  well  think  of  patjgnt,  r>f  all  opera  before  the  day  of 
Walt  Whitman's  line:  Wagn»r,  to  waeeing   their   heads  In 

Onward  we  move,  a  gay  gang  of  black-  amaze.  .       j,    *  n,, 

guaid.si  ^    Certain  devotee*  of  Verdi,  for  the 

With  mirth-.shmiling  uiuslc  and  wild- 1  matter  of  that,  wnnriered  at,  Wr.  Po- 
Uapping  pennants  of  joy!"  laccos  Inrlusi-enes^  of  t.'-sertion.  ue- 

I',  mounu  a.^  in  stand.-*  by  the  death- .night  he  showed  us  how.  ^^^^^^  i  Waltrautj,  Marie  Clacsssens;  Siegrunc, 


Rlenieiu  mat  m  vi  cu  s  mii 


"DIE  WALKUERET' 

,  Last  night  tlie  Chicago  company 
came  to  "Die  Walkuere,"  thus  cast: 

Wotan.  Emil  Schipper;  Fricka,  Maria 
Olszewska;  Hunding,  Edouard  CotreuU; 
Sieglinde,  Eva  Turner:  Siegmund.  For- 
rest Lajnont;  Brunnhilde.  Frida  Leider; 
Helmwige,  lima  Bayle;  Gerhilde,  Irene 


oed  of  Miml.  though  in  this  scene  i.,  ;    Those  trumpets^      J  t? lumDhal  pr^  i 
he   on-   shock   fo   tho»   demanding  stage  Itself  ''«ifIf„J'lf,„^'"X^*' 
 „  eouid  be  oession?   By  keeping  them  clo.^e  to  their  | 


Elizabeth  Kerr;  Ro.sswcissc,  Coe  Glade 
Grimgerdo,   Ada   Paggi;  Schwertleite, 


'^^^fum  ;:;;^n"^"  •^'^^m^^'ntoii^a^m  tl^d^^  Ebevhart.  Conductor,  Giorgio 

.^ng:  Mtol  ij  dying:  her  companions '  force^tc^he  mgher  ^  Polacco;  stage  director,  Charles  Moor, 


«re  In  despal^:  •  Colline,  run  for  some      s/epe^'on,  Mi. 

medicine";  and  Collhie  delays;  he  must,  s^^af  ''f  *l"hrmiinfv     4o  Verd? 

■mg  farewell  to  his  coat.    As  in  "Thei''ff'^t  of  i^^^^ '^"S  brlllianc^^    So  ^  erdi 

Pirates  of  Penzance"  the  policemen  »"  thitt  ■''>f '^L "nd 
shout,  "We  go,  we  go."  to  which  the  ,  common  at  all.  1  he  woith  ot  taste  and 
major-general  cries  out,  '  YejJi  but  you  judgment.  ,„  -..nv 

don't  |o."  However  it  was  thought:  "r  Polacco  pro^^ hi.  point  in  m^^^^^^ 
necessary  that  the  philosopher  should  \  ""^j^'''"  P»-'"*«*  t^thi  tnr  tC  emo 
have  a  song  to  display  his  ba-i-;  voice.  I  stood-    They  add  to  the  .stir,  the  emo- 


Like  the  guests  at  the  feast  of  whom 
Sieglinde  told,  operas  come  and  operas 
go.  Low-lived  players  like  those  Pag- 
liacci  of  Leoncavallo,  stir  us. 

We  follow,  absorbed,  the  ill-fortunes 
of  Santuzza.   Over  the  piteous  death  of 

L..;  »  tu  u.cujoj  1..^  »uii.c,  I -----  ^,    c  ,„u  i,„  ^u,r  1,^'""^       shed  a  tear.   Even  Louise  and 

,lde";nenTe%?cafX"are^LVy'L^^^^  i  l^t^^U' nets-wily  tf  the'^din."'k^^^^^^  ij her  scold  of  a  mother  hold  our  interest 
p'au^  o?IaTqu/eU^^^  by  a  singer  or  two  who  -u  f  |  while  they  „„g  ^.^oss  the 

as  not  to  disturb  the  dying  girl,  "Rot-  pot  share  his  eagerness  for  ihythmlc  ;  kitchen  table.  The  quips  of  Figaro,  let 
ten."  ^    !  movement,  Mr.  Polacco.  even  so  gave  |  Rossini  get  them  forth  or  Mozart  him- 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  song  to  the  coat,  !  "Alda's"  score  a  heanng  such  aa  it  has  ,   .  _  

he  last  scene  is  one  of  the  most  emo-  (not  enjoyed  in  Boston  this  many  a  day 

Let  us,  though,  be  honest.  Those 
cymbols  in  the  martial  moments  of  the 
first  scene — surely  they  cla.sh  too  often. 
And  one  episode,  in  the  ballet  music  of 
the  triumph  sceiie.  Mr,  Tolacco  himself. 


tional  in  the  whole  literature  of  opera; 
emotional  bv  the  .simplicity  of  the 
means  employed,  by  the  subdued  melo- 
dic intensity.  There  is  not  even  the 
orchestral  establishment  of  a  pathetic 
mood  as  in  the  last  .scenes  of  Verdi's 
La  TraviatA"  and  "Othello." 
When  "La  Boheme"  was  first  per- 
formed in  Boston  30  years  ago  this 
month,  old  opera-goers  .shook  their 
heads.  They  deplored  the  lack  of  mel- 
ody! There  was  no  brilliant  aria  with 
trills  and  florid  runs.  Pedants  were 
di.sgusted  by  the  orchestral  "empty 
fifths"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act. 
To  some  the  story  was  distasteful,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  grand  opera.  In 
New  York,  as  in  foreign  capitalf,  critics 
found  the  flrst  two  arts  lacking  in  the 
lightness  that  comedy  demands.  In 
Vienna  the  orchestration  of  the  ,se<;ond 
act    was    pronounced  inappropriately 


self,  the  sentimentality  of  "Thais,"  the 
brutality  exposed  in  Wolf-Ferraris 
"jewels,"  even  the  sketchy  paucities  of 
"Judith"— in  all  of  these  we,  the  ope- 
ratic public,  take  our  pleasure,  every 

for  all  hU  splendid  devotion,  can  scarce-  "P^mor'^"  '°  ^^^'^ 

ly  maintain  is  fine.     He  could  have !  °  when    wilH   Tnm!>»,/.o  fh«,.«.i, 
made  it  sound  so  if  anybody  could.        j  reach  ?he  boards    then  is  P^!t,'.v^r 
With  Mr.  Polacco  Mr.  Bonelli  shared  wLt  c^L^IU.   f.  f '^.r^^'^^.J^"^ 

honors,  a  singer  of  voice  and  method,  a  ^-^."h  Vomantici^^r  hfd  L  s^t^"^^^^ 
mu-sician.  and  an  actor  of  intelligence 'f/'^'^:™'"^"''"^^^^^^^  tune, 
and  force.    The  same  fine  qualities  Mr. ,  ''"^theie  he  let  extravagance 

KipnL<!  had  on  hand  a-s  his  personal  "'L 'mers  the  ,™Jh,<.^  ^^""^^  °^ 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  eve-  P^^^nt  smn^es  fn  th^  ^,  .  . 

ning.  Good  voices  all  the  others  con-Ljf "thing  sgnilies  m  the  least  if  only 
?ributed  as  well,  very  lavishly  too.  and  ^'LI"'^'^p:  tej  ^feel  a  tithe  of  the  ro- 


fervently  into  the  bargain.   So  the  eve- 
ning went,  rousingly.  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  very  large  audience. 
"Die  Walkuere"  will  be  sung  tonight 
K.  R.  G. 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE  1 


heavv  and  noisy,  and  there  was  amus-,  T^e  program  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre 
inj  indignation  over  the  employment  of  this  week  is  made  up  of  "The  Life  of 
trombones.  In  Paris  it  was  said  thai  geeihoven,"  a  motion  picture  conception 
the  librettists  had  "taken  liberties"  with  of  Rachmaninoff's  "Prelude  In  C-Sharp 
Murger's  story;  that  Leoncavallo's  op-  Minor,"  and  "The  Arctic  Seal  Hunt."  It 
eratic  treatment  of  it  was  more  faith-j  ^-iu  run  through  Saturday  and  after 
fill — true,  but  what  of  it?  And  on«  that  there  will  be  no  presentation  by  the 
observing  critic  pointed  out  that  in  th*  Artkino  Guild  until  the  20th  of  Peb- 
flrst  act  snow  covers  the  roofs  and  th«  ruary,  when  it  will  continue  with  il-s 
f'oia  is  freezing;  in  the  second  act.  arj  series  of  unusual  and  worthwhile  films, 
hour  later,  the  Bohemians  dirle  com-i  The  vei-v  thought  of  bringing  back  to 
tortably  in  the  open  air.  life  the  semblance   of   Beethoven  is 

Only  a  miserable  performance  carl  enough  to  give  pause  to  the  most  daring, 
kill  Puccini's  music  and  make  the  .stor.v|  Supposing  that  an  actor  could  be  found 
farcical.  The  performance  vesterdaw  who  re.semblcd  the  composer  in  his  out- 
afternoon  was  one  -of  exemplary  exceM  ^'•'"d  form:  could  he  by  dint  of  inspira- 
lenre.    The  principals,  the  mariagemen*  Mon  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the^tltanw 


of  the  stage  and  the  orchestral  inter- 
pretation were  alike  thrice  admirable,  l 
There  have  been  sopranos  in  the  pafl(| 
Tho  sang  the  music  of  Mlnii  exquisltelyj 
hut  made  her  an  impassive  creature, 
-lead  before  her  death.  There  have  been 
Aopranos  who  with  Insufficient  voice  ancj 
little  vocal  skill  played  with  genuine 
emotion.  And  there  have  been  .sopranoA 
who  sang  and  acted  with  storm  and 
stress  as  If  Miml  were  a  tormented 
iieroine  in  a  tragedy  of  Elizabethan 
riays.  Mme.  Mason  sang  with  delight- 
'\U  richnes.'<  and  purity  of  tone,  free  de- 
ivery,  emotional  significance.  One  rec- 
ognized the  voice  of  Miml;  one  saw  her 
now  joyous,  now  suffering  on  the  stage; 
a  simple,  loving  woman,  not  a  prima 
donna  too  expectant  of  applause;  a 
well-graced,  skilled,  sympatlieiic  singer 
and  actress,  willing  to  sink  her  own  per- 
sonality and  assume  that  of  the  woman 
whose  character  she  was  railed  on  to 
portray.  Nor  for  a  moment  did  Mme. 
Mason  forget  that  the  role  i.s  a  lyric, 
not  a  stoi-mily  dramatic  one. 

Mr.  Cortis  as  Rodolfo  looked  the  ro- 
mantic poet;  he  .sang  romantically,  with- 
out .sentimentali.sixi  hut  with  fervor  in 
the  love  passages,  with  tenderness  and 

pathos  in  the  duet  of  the  third  act.  The' 
other  Bohemians  were  spirited  in  ac- 
tion, not  too  bolstero'is  in  their  vlvacitv, 
intelligent  and  effective  in  song.  Mme. 
Pavloska  was  pleasing  in  the  required 
hoydenish  manner,  and  in  her  waltz 
.song  did  not  attempt  to  act  as  if  a 
.spotlight  singled  her  out  in  the  throng. 
Mr.  Trevisan  showed  comic  versatility 
as  ^Jk!  landloi-d  and  the  Parisian 
'unw."  Mr.  Moranzonl's  reeding  of 
thelcore  was  eloquent.  Under  his  di- 
rection there  was  beautv  of  color,  re- 
gard and  .support  for  the  singers,  due 
emphasis  lor  the  more  passionate  mo-  j 
ments.    There  was  a  large  audience,  j 

"AIDA"  I 
Last  night  at  the  Opera  House  came 
"Aida,"  this  being  the  cast:    The  King 
of  Egypt,  Chase  Baromeo;  Amnei-is  Cy-  I 
rena  Van  Gordon;  Radames,  Charles 
Marshall;   Aida,  Ro.sa  Rai-sa;  Ramfis 
Alexandt-r  Kipnis;  Amonasro,  Richard ' 
Bonelli;  Priestess,  Hilda  Burke:  a  mess-  • 
eiiijer,  Giu.seppe  Cavadore.  Conductor 
Giorgio  Polacco;  stage  airector,  Charles 
Moor. 

Once  Mr.  Pola(<  i   jniicle  the  round 


personality  to  whom  the  years  brought 
only  loneliness  and  sorrow,  while  he  pro- 
duced the  most  marvelous  music  the 
world  has  ever  known?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  believe,  even  for  a  mo- 


mance  that  stirred  him  to  a  splendor 
of  utterance  never  yet  equalled  in  ope- 
ratic music. 

Par  more  than  a  tithe  of  it  Mr.  Polac- 
co felt.  The  intensity  he  brought  to 
bear  in  the  prelude  made  clear  the 
mood  he  was  in.  Not  once — till  five 
minutes  of  11.  at  all  events — did  he  let 
iliat  driving  intensity  flag,  except  for 
a  moment  or  two  when  he  needs  must 
mark  time  to  help  an  over- weighted 
.singer  along  the  way.  Here  was  noble 
uork.  rightly  conceived,  brilliantly  ex- 
ecuted. The  needful  romantic  atmo- 
.^phere  it  maintained  when,  without  it. 
prose  would  have  hunted  poetry  off  the 
field. 

Miss  Leider,  indeed,  could  have  done 
without  help  from  anybody.  A  very 
Kalkyrie  in  appearance,  she  moved  like 
n-.ir.'  with  majesty  and  gracs.  By  bodily 
pose  nnd  facial  change  she  knew  how 
to  express  emotion.  With  a  voice  of 
.sinsular  beauty  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle registers,  she  did  some  singin;  rarely 
beautiful  and  poignantly  expressive. 
Her  .share  of  the  riialogue  with  Siegi 
rr.und  can  never  b?  forgotten. 


Mme.  Olszewska.  though  an  indulger 

 f„ui„„  ti,-  ctvi.B-   in  vocali.sm  necdie.ssly  cxplo.sivr.  gavd 

ent.  that  we  watchkig  the  .stiiig  ^^.^j.^  precisely,  a  godde.ss.  no  less,  who 
gles  of  a  genius  who,  ftone  deaf  though  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^.  ^^^^  universe  on  her 
he  was,  could  write  the  Ninth  s>yra-  yhculders.  not  mtrelv  a  .shrewish  woni- 
phony  "  and  the  -Missa  SolcnnU    while  valkvries.  high  on  a  roc^y 

totally  unable  to  hear  a  single  note.  L>ei  ,  ^^^j^j^gjj^  ipg,,^,  suggestive  of -ft 


windy  .summit,  .sang  sonorously,  with 
spirit.  Miss  Turner  contributed  earpr 
rstncss  and  a  fine  voice  to  the  satis- 
fving  whole,  Mr,  Schipper  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  how  Wotan  should  be  por- 
trayed. 

Perfection— It  is  not  to  be  expected". 
Wagner  asked  too  much.  Romance 
however,  there  was  the  evening  througli. 
at  least  in  the  orchestra.  Add  to  that 
.some  fine  singing  and  two  remarkable 
impersonations — let  us  be  content,  for 
more  ve  do  not  often  get. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Lakme." 

R.  R.  G.  ' 


it  be  said  at  once  that  the  performance 
of  Fritz  Kortner  is  nothing  short  of  re-  j 
markable;  his  physical  resemblance  to  j 
Beethoven  is  uncanny  and  hi-s  person- 
ality Is  forceful  and  convincing  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  amazing  when  the  diffl- 
cultv  'J.  his  task  is  considered. 

Too  mature  for  the  youthful  Bee- 
thoven, he  yet  contrived  to  lend  him  an 
air  of  impetuous  vigor  and  growing 
talent  that  was  entirely  believable.  As 
the  composer  grown  older  he  struck  a 
deeper  note,  as  if  he  felt  on  surer  ground. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  film  was 
so  fragmentary  that  Beethoven  aged  by 
leaixs  and  bounds  and  the  actor  could 
onlv  develop  short  scene.s  instead  of  a 
complete  characterization;  but  anything 
el.se    was   impossible   when   .so  much 

ground  had  to  be  covered.    Korlners  i  "LAKiVIE"  ] 

finest  achievement  came  in  the  scenes  i  philiP  HALE  I 

when  Beethoven  growing  old    realizes  |  ^  , 

that  he  Is  becoming  deaf  and  unable  to  i  ^  „  ,  • 

conduct  his  own  compositions.  The  feel-  I  Opera  Company,  Mr.  Polacco,  musical 
ing  of  despair  mingled  with  a  sublime  '  director.  "Lakme,"  an  opcra-comiquc) 
determination  to  go  on  while  the  tides  ! Vntt^  acts;  libretto  by  Edmond  Gon-i' 


of  music  swelled  irresistibly  within  him. 
was  profoundly  and  tragically  moving. 
It  was  imposslhle  not  to  believe  in  the 
"  frutli  of  these  a^e-inspiring  moments, 
—it  was  remarkably  fine  acting. 

The  picture  of  the  Arctic  Seal  Hunt 
is  inteiLselv  intere.sting  and  le.ss  grue- 
.some  than  might  have  been  expected: 
first  there  are  photographs  of  the  ships 
racing  for  the  sealing  grounds  and  get- 
ting stuck  in  the  ice.  then  comes  the 
hunting  of  the  seal  with  the  men  scat- 
tered over  the  floes  miles  away  from  the 
.ship,  shooting  and  clubbing  their  quarry, 
jumping  dangerous  holes  and  suddenly 
gaping  water,  and  the  belated  return  to 
the  .ship  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding 
.snow-storm.  It  is  a  stimulating  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
\'::Wr\n  riinH,  ifter  its  temporary  In 


dinet  and  Philippe  Gilic;  music  by  Leo, 
Deljbcs  (produced  in  Paris  on  April  14.1 
1183;  in  New  York,  in  English.  March 
1.  18S6;  in  Boston,  in  English,  April  20,^ 
1886); 

r  ,  tal  i   •  •>  Charlps  IlacUelt 

KKdciir    Desire  D-.-lrcn  i 

Nilakanta   i....  Edouard  rotrpuii; 

I.;.linip    Ali<-e  Mii'lv' 

MaUiUn   •  .  Irene  Pavloska 

H;  (111   .losp  Moiii'  I 

F.lleii  Lucille  Meiis(  I 

RosR   Ada  Pagei 

>irs.  Bpiison    Maria  riaessBtif 

roi;riiictoi-  Charles  Lauwprs 

When  "Lakme"  w?s  first  heard  in 
Paris  some  said  the  story  was  derived 
from  "Le  Mariage  de  Loti";  others  asked 
whether  the  music  wa.s  oriental  or 
Fi'ench.  All  agreed  that  libretto  and 
music  were  "amiable":  at  times  charm- 


Few  r.scaped  it  in  thr  pvis.  Even  Cesar 
Praiick  wrote  his  song  "The  Emir  of 
Bengador"  in  a  languorous  style  toMery's 
'verses.  Pelicien  David,  a  man  of  indis- 
putable talent.,  was  so  i.iu.sically  en- 
amored of  the  East  that  Auber  wished 
^he  would  dismoiint  from  his  camel.  And 
[in  more  recent  years  Ma.ssenet  was  fas- 
cinated by  oriental  .stories  and  legends  \ 
though  with  rare  exceptions  his  music 
was  French  after  the  manner  of  Mass- 
enet. It  was  so  with  Goimod  when  he 
wrote  his  "Queen  of  Sheba."  so  with 
Bizet  when  he  produced  his  "Djatnileh." 
And  there  are  contemporary  French 
composers  who,  knocking  at  the  opera- 
tic door,  take  with  them  an  "oriental" 
libretto  with  music,  as  they  fondly  hope, 
of  eastern  tonalities  and  color. 

The  Engli.sh  are  in  "Lakme":  officers 
— but  they  do  not  sing  "God  Save  the 
King,''  as  B.  P.  Pinkerton  bursts-  Into 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  when  he 
raises  his  gla.ss  of  whiskey:   there  are 
Engli.sh  bread-and-butter  misses  pro- 
tected by  the  typical  English  governess. 
When  "Lakme"  was  first  performed  in 
London  by  Marie  Van  Zandt  and  a 
French  company,  Ellen,  Rose  and  the  1 
excellent  Mrs.  Benson  were  thrown  over-  ] 
board;  there  was  then  no  chattering  I 
and    exclamations    of    surprise    when  | 
Gerald  had  irreverently  made  his  way  j 
to  the  garden  of  the  fanatical  Brahmin 
priest,  whose  daughter  up  to  that  time 
had  sung  duets  only  with  her  slave  Mal- 
lika.   Not  without  reason  has  the  opera 
been  described  as  one  in  three  love 
duets,  not  acts;  while  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  is  one  long  love-duet  inter- 
rupted by  the  necessary  scenes  of  exile 
and  the  sleeping  potion- 

Delibes  wrote  his  "Lakme"  for  that 
fascinating  singer  Marie  Von  Zandt. 
She  acted  marvelously  and  not  only 
sang  with  dazzling  brilliance  the  leg- 
end of  "La^  Fille  du  Paria"  which  still 
tempts  would-be-mistresses  of  florid 
song;  she  delighted  audiences- by  the 
'tenderness  and  naivete  with  which  she 
interpreted  "Pourquoi  dans  les  grands 
bois. '  She.  Adelina  Patti.  the  brilliant 
Pauline  L'Allemande.  charming  Lydia 
Lipkowska,  have  taken  the  part  of  De- 
libes's  gentle  heroine  in  Boston;  how 
was  it  with  Mi.ss  Mock  last  night?  Her 
portra.val  should  be  considered  without 
thought  of  her  predecessors. 

Her  voice  is  comparatively  light.  It 
jcarries  well  and  is  of  agreeable  quality. 
,She  did  not  force  tones,  .so  this  quality 
was  preserved  except  in  ths  extreme 
[upper  notes  of  the  "Bell"  .sone.  where 
her  intonation  was  not  always  pure,  and 
she  labored.  She  sang  the  miisie  of 
■se'nilmrni— there  is  little  pa.ssionMn  the 
music  given  to  Lakme  by  Dolibes — with 
Ihe  requisite  t«ndernp,ss'and  significance 
("of  phra.se.  The  florid  mea.sufes  in  the 
'  Bell"  .song  were  for  the  most  clearly 
and  neatly  delivered.  The  role  does  not 
icall  for  any  display  of  dramatic  inten- 
sity. Miss  Mock  realized  this  and  kept 
within  bounds;  not  with  too  evident  re- 
straint but  maintaining  her  idea  of  the 
character.  So,  while  she  did  not  give 
lany  suggestion  of  exoticism,  while  ex-  I 
icept  for  the  aid  of  scenery,  costumes  and 
general  business  of  the  stage  this  Lakme 
might  have  been  a  maiden  of  New  Eng- 
jland,  she  gave  a  performance  that  was 
pleasing  with  promise  of  artistic  de- 
1  velopment. 

I    Mr.  Hackett  bestowed  vocal  feryor  on 
music  that  for  the  most  part  lacks  it. 
He  bore  himself  like  a  gallant  English 
i  officer.    Mr.  Defrere,  excellent  in  what- 
I'j  ever  role  is  aiJotted  to  him,  was  inuch 
more  than  a  sane  companion  of  the  Im- 
I  prudent  Gerald.      The  voices  of  Miss 
Mock  and  Madame  Pavloska  blended 
I  well  in  their  duet;  Mr.  Mojica  with  no 
effort  made  Hadji  .stand  out  among  the 
]  throng:  he  was  prominent  by  his  re- 
pose until   he  .sang  with  unaffected 
pathos  the  most  emotional  r>age  in  the 
I  opera.   A  marked  feature  of  tlie  evening 
.  was  the  admirable  diction  of  Mr.  Cot- 
I  rruil.  and  the  dignity  and  the  force 
[  of  his  portrayal. 

Mr.  Lauwers  conducted  with  musical 
feeling  and  intelligence,  bringing  out 
the  fine  details  of  the  .score.  The  st,age 
.settings  and  management  were  all  that 
is  expected  of  a  company  renowned  for 
its  moimting  of  operas.  The  quintet  i:i 
the  first  act.  a  good  example  of  the  con- 
versational music  in  which  Auber  ex- 
celled, and  the  choru.ses— did  not  Delibes 
,for  hiB  temple  music  have  "Aida"  in 
mind?— were  well  sung.  The  large  au- 
dience w-as  enthusiastic,  genuinely  en- 
thusiastic: not  from  courtesy  but  from 
cn.ioyment. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  wUl  be 
Boris  Godunov"  with  Mr.  Vanni^Mar- 
coux;  tonight  "Thais"  with  Mi«  Ga?- 
den.  , 


n   »„f,«„.  In  oit'r.  Vit'tnore  I  ing.  French  composeis  were  for  many 
■  frvuphon.  •  I'  c-ontiniM^t^  giveusmore  attracted   by  orient-al  .subjects; 

oriental  manner  or  frankly  borrowed 
'tal  themes.  Victor  Hu-rn's  rarlv 
-r,  "-f^ve  an  impetu 


METROPOLITAN 

I"/ /IP  Red  Dance" 

drama,  adapted  b.v  James  Creel- 
man  from  3  sior.T  b.v  H.  •  L.  Galea  and 
Eleanor  Broune:  directed  br  Raoul  Walsh 
M^Jl^mfr.  ^"^^  ^'^^  'be 

firtl,?)  r  ■  Dolores  Del  Rio 

Iv  ;,     P„  hff/^"'"  Charles  Farrell 

r  e,r'"'r^,nyj',."S no°ouV^'J4';^.'p; 

 =  •-!  -i^Dimitri  Ale\^p 

Such  vast  accumulation  of  detail  surii 
prodigious  effort,  to  so  slight  end.  seld-,^,'' 
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lias  oeeii  iippiied  to  a  major  motion  pic- 
ture as  In  'The  Red  D&ncc."  This 


For  "tHe""g5rposes  of  her  play,  Mrs. 
Lawton  had  Juana  (Miss  Janies) 
haunted  by  shadows  of  beautiful  women 
of  whom  Juana  is  insanely  jealous.  ,  In 
her  madness  Juana  mistook  her  old 


proves  to  be  just  one  more  film  relating  purse  (Florence  Gale),  for  whom  she 
to  the  Russian  revolution,  with  a  hand- 
some grand  duke  of  democratic  tenden- 
cies who  the  anti-Czarist  plotters  try  tO)  stab  her  with  a  Uttle  dagger  that  fhe 
destroy;  n  beautiful  peasant  girl  who:  has  cunningly  stolen  from  the  Gypsy 
thirsts  for  knowledge  that  she  may  aid:  who  had  wandered  into  the  gatxleri, 


had  an  abiding  love,  for  one  of 'the 
beautiful  creatures.    She  is  about,  to 


in  fieeinp;  Riu^sia  from  its  oppressors;  a 
Riant  soldioi  who  steals  a  horse  to  buy 
a  bvide.  drinks  vodka  Immoderately,  be- 
comes p.  crneral  in  the  people's  army 
and  brins.-;  the  picture  t-o  a  .so-called 
happv  ending  by  a  stage  trick  which 
has  been  utilized  times  over.  Through 
the  first  part  moves  that  sinister  figure, 
Rasputin,  the  black  monk,  the  holy  sin- 
ner, engaged  In  .some  sort  of  indefinable 


when  she  suddenly  turns  and  buries 
the  dagger  in  the  gypsy's  body.  The 
gypsy  dies  there. 

It  developed  that  the  gypsy  (Miss 
Lorimer)  had  secreted  herself  in  the 
garden  to  kill  Donanercedes,  a  woman 
of  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  court,,  and 
one  of  the  women  Juana  was  most 
jealous  of.  Through  it  all,  poor  little 
Juana  in  her  madness  sits  there  in  the 


conspii  acy  to  undermine  the  morale  of  garden  utterly  unaware  of  what  she  has 
the  imperial  Russian  army.  There  is 
reference  by  Gen.  Tanaroff,  one  of  the 
plotters,  to  inestimable  rewards  "from 
the  enemy"  if  these  schemes  prosper. 
The  nationahty  of  the  enemy  is  left 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  A  solitary  title, 
quoting  Gen.  Tanaroff,  indicates  that 
Rasputin  might  be  put  out  of  the  way 
if  he  became  too  arrogant  with  power, 
,  yet  the  picture  fails  to  reveal  the  man- 
1  ner  of  his  passing.  He  simply  fades  out. 
'  J  01  w  minxrces  Mr.  Walsh,  the  same , 
man  who  directed  "What  Price,  Glory!"; 
fills  his  footage  with  scenes  at  court,  i 
m  the  hut  where  hves  Tasia,  m  the 
hunting  lodge  where,  on  a  rainy  night  [ 
the  grand  duke  and  Tasia  pass  pleasant , 
hours  in  discussing  Russia's  future— | 
and  other  matters.  Seeking  atmo- 
sphere Mr.  Walsh  satiates  us  with  it, 
the  while  his  action  flounders  and  is 
bogged.  Not.  until  the  uprising  of  the 
people  does  he  permit  his  audience  to 
become  excited  by  dramatic  pictunza- 
tion.  The  scenes  showing  the  savage 
onslaughts  Qf  mounted  troops  against 


done. 

Instead  of  ending  her  play  with  t'.ie 
stabbing,  Mrs.  Lawton  gave  it  a  m-ast 
unusual  and  poetical  ending  by  revfial- 
ing  all  the  tragic  sorrow  of  the  nurse, 
the  absolute  innocence  of  Juana  that 
she  has  committed  any  crime,  and  ,^he 
curtain  descends  with  the  old  uurse 
stroking  Juana's  hair  and  tellin-^  her 
fairy  stories  to  put  her  to  slef  p.  If 
Mrs.  Lawton  has  any  more  pS  ays  of 
the  same  excellence,  she  will  exp/erience 
no  difficulty  in  having  them  prf  /duced. 

Following  the  last  curtain.'  M  is.  Mary 
G.  Reed,  federation  president,  ,caJled 
Mrs.  Lawton  to  the  stage,  expressed  the 
federation's  appreciation  of  allvthat  she 
had  done  and  presented  her  ,  beautiful 


flowers. 


E.  J. 


y    THE  PRINCE'S  TOUR 

The  Prince  of  'Wales,  visiting  the  poverty- 
ftricken  miners  and  their  families,  has  endeared 
himself  to  them;  without  perfunctory  words  of 
condolence:  without  stifl  but  well-meaning  con- 
descension. It  was  not  necessary  for  these 
miners,  thei^r  women  and  their  children  to  cry 
out:  "Prince,  have  a  heart!"  They  saw  and 
felt  he  was  ail  heart.  What  he  can  do  through 
Influence,  entreaty,  argument  to  alleviate  the 
Buffering  will  undoubtedly  be  done.  Hie 
hiiners  believe  this.  They  know  that  he  will 
not  forget  them  as  soon  as  he  is  again  In  Lon- 
don, where  women  are  paying  £15  for  a  method 
of  reducing  flesh  gained  by  over-eating. 

No  one  can  taunt  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
Baying  that  he  made  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign. The  heirs  to  the  British  throne  are  not 
chosen  at  the  poles.  Purses  wisely  distributed, 
promises  to  bring  in  the  millennium,  flattering 
of  female  voters  and  kissing  of  babies  are  here 
bf  no  avail.  The  heir  to  the  throne  is  bom; 
death  alone  can  prevent  his  succession,  unless 
the  whole  monarchical  system  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

Nor  Is  this  tour  of  the  Prince  to '  be 
(B(jmpared  with  the  wandering  of  the  mighty 
Harun  al-Ra.shid  through  the  streets  of  Bag- 
dad, attended  by  Ja'afar,  his  Wazir,  and  by 
Masrur,  his  Sworder  of  Vengeance.  Harun  thus 
righted  ■WTongs,  relieved  poverty,  but  he  was 
fir.st  of  all  in  quest  of  adventures.  Nor  is  the 
Prince  to  be  likened  to  Don  Andres  de  Ribeira, 
the  "Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  in  "La  Perichole," 
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cal  director.    "Boris  (jodunov."  an  op 
era  in  a  prologue,  three  acts  and  seven ' 
of- ciS^ist  forced,  thi  hor-  i  scenes  ^^-.^^-^^^^^ ^^l^^  \ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

■Rn<;ton  Ooera  House".  Chicago  Civic 
ooera  company.  Giorgio  Polacco.  musi- 1  went  disguised  in  Lima's  streets  to  hear  what 


riblc  murder  of  the  Pi-incess  Varvara, 
the  looting  of  the  palace,  the  drunken 
carousals  of  the  victors— all  these  arc 
admirably  done.  Then,  by  reason  of 
the  extremely  unplauslble  story  Itself, 
the  action  again  becomes  constrained, 
unconvincing.  It  peters  out  to  the 
stereotyped  end,  with  the  two  lovers, 
supposedly  separated  by  death,  re- 
united and  permitted  to  escape  to  more 
peaceful  lands,  not  conveyed  by  troika 
drawn  by  madly  galloping  horses,  but 
by  an  airplane  of  most  modern  type. 

Miss  Del  Rio  made  Tasia  for  the 
greater  part  a  mild-marmere*  Russian 
girl  aroused  only  when  she  believed 
that  her  lover,  the  grand  duke,  had  been 
killed  treacherously.  As  a  performer  in 
the  Moscow  theatre,  she  danced  a  few 
steps  gracefully,  to  give  the  picture  its 
title.  Mr.  Farrell  seemed  out  of  place 
in  military  accoutrements,  but  was  man- 
ly withal.  Mr.  Llnow  held  the  centre 
of  the  stage  frequently  by  a  vigorous 
characterization  of  the  loutish  soldier 
become  a  general,  with  a  marked  sense 
I  of  humor.  W.  E.  G. 


bearing  the  same  title;  music  by  Mod- 
est Moussorgsky, 


Poris  Godunov 

Feodnr   

.XPiiia   • 

Prince  Shuisky 

Gre^oi'.v   

Pimcnn   ■ 

Vaiiaam   

Mipsail   • 

Marina   

Tlip  Nurse  . . . 
Trhpkalov 
Official  "f  thP 


.  Vanni-Marcoux 
...  Ada  Pae?-i 
.  Lucille  Meiisel 
.  .  .  .   Jose  Mojica 
.  Forrest  I.amont 
Virsilio  Lazzan  . 
Edoiianl  <:otieml  helpful 
l.odovico  Ohviero  iH„ 


his  people  had  to  say  about  him.  He  heard  to 
his  mortification  and  discomfiture. 
"Ah!  qu'un  monarque  s'ennuierait. 
Si  pour  se  distraire,  11  n'avait  I'lncognlto." 
No,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  a  Prince,  Is 
ialso  a  subject;  subject  to  the  law  of  humanity; 
a  willing  subject,  remembering  he  is  first  of  all  a 
Prince  that  he  may  be  merciful,  compassionate, 
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cyrena  Van  Gordon  |  '[h^rcmlin  was  effective.  With  an  am 


Police . 


Maria  riacssenf 
.  Desire  Defrerw 
..Anionio  Nico" 
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Giuseppe  Minerva 
Alice  d  Hermano.v 
Gildo  Morelalo 
.\nlonio  Kicoli'h 
Tonsiance  Kherhari 
Giorcin  Polacco 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

Jordan  Hall:  Three  one-act  plays,. all 
in  English,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawton 
of  Newton;  produced  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage  under  f/'.-ie  directiofl".  of 
Clayton  D.  Gilbert,  head  of  the  dram- 
atic department  of  the  New  England 
ConservatoiT  of  Music.    The  casts ;  • 

I  "LA  I.OCA."  A  TRAGEDY 

Juana.   daughter  of   Ferdinand   and  Isa- 

i     bella  Dukie  Janiea 

I  Antonia.  her  nurse  ...  Florence  Close  Gale 

I  ITie  Gyps.v  Louise  Lorimer 

'  "VIRTUE."  A  COMEDY 

i  The  Chef  Napoleon  Seltl 

I  fhe  Marquis   Norman  Slraiiss 

I  Aneeliiiup   .  Minii  AiWirlia 

|.  ■STORM  SWEPT,"  A  DRAMA  •• 

I  Gemma  Louise  Lorimer 

[Rosa   ;  Arerentina  Feri-au 

<  Maria  Minii  Agucli.t 

Those  devotees  of  the  drama  who 
awaited  with  interest,  and  yes,  a  goodly 
bump  of  curiasity,  for  the  American 
debut  of  Mme.  Mimi  Aguglia,  celebrated 
Italian  actress,  in  a  play  given  in  Eng- 
lish, had  both  their  curisoity  and  .in- 
■  terest  satisfied  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  benefit  performance  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in 
aid  of  its  young  artists'  fund. 

Mme.  Aguglia  had  the  lead  roles  in 
"Virtue,"  and  "Storm  Swept,"  and  let 
it  be  said  right  here  t^hat  she  gave 
a  highly  creditable  performance,  but  it 
I  *as  in  "Storm  Swept,"  a  drama,  that 
she  reached  the  greatest  heights  of  her 
career.  Here  she  had  ample  opportimlty 
to  prove  that  she  is  a  great  tragedier\ne, 
and  she  did.  She  was  superb.  She  was 
cast  in  the  role  of  the  wife  of  a  SiciHan 
sailorman.  supposedly  lost  at  sea,  but 
who  happily  turns  up  agahi.  Mme. 
Aguglia  was  ably  supported  by  Louise 
Lonmer  of  Newton  and  Argentina 
Ferrau.  "'Virtue,"  a  comedy,  her  other 
vehicle,  was  set  in  the  period  of  Louis 
Quinze.  Mrs.  Lawton  wrote  some  spark- 
ling and  witty  lines  for  this  apd  it 
was  good  high-class  comedy,  and '  full 
of  cross  situations  and  developments. 

But  of  the  three  well  written  plfiys 
of  Mrs.  I.awton's,  we  liked  best  her  "La 
Loca,"  with  Miss  Dulcie  James  of  Mal- 
aen  as  the  shining  light,  and  supported 
by  Florence  Clo.se  Gale  of  Cainorid^e 
and  Louise  Lonmer. 

The  play  was  based  on  the  historical 
theme  of  Juana,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  lost  her  reason  at  20 
through  jealousy  anrl  although  she,l£ved 
"^".Ito  be  over  70,  never  regained  it. 


A  Unmpkin 
The  Bojaid  Krusctciov 

The  Inn  Keeper   

LavilpUi   

TcerniliovpUy   

Peasant  ii"!   

"^"it  "i.s'  a  matter'  of  history  that  Mous- 
sorcskv's  opera  is  not  performed  in 
ernes  outside  of  Russia  as  he  p  anned 
it,  as  he  left  in.  or  as  it  was  Per- 
formed in   1874.    There  has  been  a 
hot  discussion  over  the  question  whe  her 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  "improving  what^he 
Considered  "crudities"  in  harmony  a.^^^ 
instrumentation,  injured  or  benefited  hu^ 
friend.    Some  .say  his  version  is  bettei 
suited  to  the  opera  house  and  conven- 
tional audiences:  others  insist  that  he 
softened  its  splendid  savagery,  revising 
as  a  pedant,  not  as  one  impressed  by 
Moussorgsky's  genius.    As  the  opera  is 
i  performed  by  the  Chicago  company  the 
final  scene  is  the  death  of  the  hauntea 
'  and  crazed  Tsar,  whereas  Moussorgsky 
w"^hed  the  soliloquy  of  the  Simpleton 
calling  on  poor  Russia  to  weep  b-tter 
tears  to  be  the  ending.  It  is  true  that 
acUng  on  another's  advice  he  transpos«l 
the  two  scenes  for  one  of  his  versions 
It  was  felt  that  an  audience  would 
thinl  the  death  of  Boris  brought  the 
end  and  for  unimaginative  spectatxn^ 

he  scene  with  the  f^^^^^JJ^^^  ,^1 
an  anti-climax.  As  audiences  sil 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  to  see 


1  mation'not  confined  to  the  music  Mr. 
Polacco,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  score, 
conducted  admirably,  as  Is  h's  wont^  , 
It  was  16  years  ago  last  December, 
that  Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  took  part  m 
the  performance  of  excerpts  from 
"Boris"  at  a  concert  of  Russian  music 
in  the  Boston  Opera  Hou.se,  singing  an 
air  of  the  Tsar  and  the  "Song  of  var-i  ^.^^ 
lam."  Since  then  he  has  added  many!  low,  soprano, 
roles  to  his  operatic  repertoire  It  Is, 
not  probable  that  in  the  years  to  come 
when  there  will  be  talk  of  his  many 
brilliant  achievements  one  wm  say. 
"You  remember  his  Boris?  "  To  me  the 
opera  is  always  associated  with  his  por- 
trayal of  the  part.  It  was  superb  not 
only  for  its  delineation  of  terror,  rage, 
reniorse-  of  a  conscience-stricken 
wretch  in  fear  of  a  phantom;  but  also 
for  the  dignity  of  his  first  entrance;  for 
the  authority  asserting  itself  even  when 
dving;  for  the  tenderness  of  the  scenes 
between  himself,  Xenia  and  his  young 
son  Feodor."  ,  ^  . 

The  theatre  was  filled  from  top  to 
bottom;  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
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"THAIS" 

In  the  evening  came 
"Thais,"  with  ^his  cast: 

Thais   

N><'ias ...   

Athanael  • 

Palemon  »  

Myriale  

Crob.vle  

.\lhine 


Massenet's 


..Mary  Garden 

.lot- 

Al.l.,.1  •<     .>  c.  

Alice  d  H"rn;;>n..v 
  Ada  Paen 

laesftf- 


I.OW  SALElvNO  RCriTAL 
Madame  Amelia  Conti  presented  Rosa 
and  Antonio  Salerno, 
dramatic  reader,  in  a  recital  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  ballroom  yesterday  after- 
noon. Miss  Low's  style  of  singing  is 
completely  a  creation  of  her  own.  She 
does  not  rely  upon  voice  wholly  to  make 
her  songs  interesting,  even  though  her 
technique  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  her  own  personality  reflects  in  her 
singing  and  the  result  is  well  worth 
listening  to. 

Her  interpretation  is  not  stereotj-ped 
but  realistic,  and  yet  there  are  no  em- 
bellishments to  the  original  idea  of  the 
fompo.scr.  If  she  is  of  the  mind  to  do 
so.  she  sings  naturally  ■with  great 
warmth. 

Her  voice,  t'nough  not  truly  lyric,  is 
light  and  she  controls  it  excellently; 
the  tonality  is  even,  diction  preclsive. 
good  rhythm  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
fhe  takes  more  liberties  with  it  than 
most  sirgers  do.  and  her .  mezza  voce 
high  notes  are  beautiful  In  their  clarity  ^ 
of  tone.  She  has  completely  achieved 
the  art  of  phrasing  so  as  to  reveal  the 
real  poetry  of  music;  ber  singing  is  not 


Lucia'fn  her  ma^dn^ss.  so  they  now  sll 
more  or  less  impatient  for  the  pitiabU 
end  Of  Boris  and  so  in  the  days  of  the 


A  siave-of   Roh^''o"'MnrT.;Vonl  I  rhonSv'  and  "  hampered  by  inadequate 

SUge"dM  ecio.   " .'  ! '  ' .' " '  i  Charles  Moor 
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old  Bowery  Theatre  a  "b'hoy"  would  say 
to  hi  corJlpanlon:  "Wake  me  up  when 

To' some  Boris  is  a  one-man  opera. 
This  could  not  be  said  after  the  re- 
markable performance  of  y^'erday  aft- 
ernoon, for  the  ensemble  ^as  'nie  of 
unusual  worth.   The  scene  In  the  rude; 

Se  irBo's^ '  iT Misri'HTrm"ano; 
'war^ocallf dva'maticany  d^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a-!  the  landladv,  Mr.  Cotreulls  poitiayai 
of  Ihe  Sen  Varlaan  was  masterly  m 

characterization.  How  charming  the 
scene  of  Xenia,  the  nurse,  and  young 
Feodor.  And  what  might  not  be  said 
in  praise  of  Mr.  Lazzarl's  Piment,  Mr. 
Moiica's  Shuisky. 

Mr.  Lan>ont  in  the  tavern  as  in  the 
monasterv  cell  was  more  interesting 
than  when  he  was  called  on  to  sing 
a  duet  with  Mme.  Van  Gordon  in  the 
castle  garden.  'What  possessed  Mous- 
sorgsky to  Insert  this  scene,  which  Ls  a 
boresome  digression  from  the  main  drift 
of  the  story,  while  the  music  is  of  ex-j 
treme  banality,  music  that  might  have 
come  from  a  fourth-rate  Italian  opera:  ! 


The  performance,  robustly  energetic, 
was  distinguished  by  .several  fine  fea- 
tures, among  them  Miss  Garden  s  ex- 
ceUent  singing,  the  Nicias  of  Mr^  Mojica. 
picturesque  in  appearance  and  neatly 
sung;  a  very  pretty  ballet,  and  the 
"Meditation,  "  well  played.  A  large 
audience  showed  satisfaction. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  Wendt  began  the  15th  concert  of 
tin.';  season  with  a  suite  by  Stahlberg. 
op.    33,    very    pleasant    mu.slc  nicely 
played,  the  first  two  movements  In  par- 
ticular.   Taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ence in  town  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  and  its  \nolinlst,  Albin  Steln- 
del,    he   offered   next  Tschalkowsky's 
violin  concerto,  performed  by  Mr.  Stein-  P 
del  with  facility,  gusto  and  amazing  i 
dispatch,  to  the  great  content  of  a  i 
\  ery  large  audience.    To  close  the  con- 
cert Mr.  Wendt  chose  Beethoven's  B 
flat  symphony 


breath  control.   Miss  Grange  playeo  an 
Intelligent  accompaniment,  respondmg  . 
to  Miss  Low's  Interpretation  with  a 
celerity  which  fully  evidenced  her  pro- 
flclencv  as  an  accompanist. 

Mr.  "Salerno,  in  spite  of  a  hoarseness 
probably  occasioned  by  a  cold,  revealed 
unusual  abUity.  He  is  an  artist,-  his 
reading  has  a  natural  fineness  entirely 
devoid  of  spectacular  blustering*  char- 
acterUUc  of  so  many  who  assume  the 
title  of  "dramatic  reader."  Whether  he 
spoke  in  English  or  lUlian  he.iDOKe 
with  ease,  accompanied  by  gestures 
drawn  finely  to  the  point  of  significant 
expression,  natural  dramatic  abiuty 
with  appreciation  of  Its  interprefatlon. 
Both  Miss  Low  and  Mr.  Salerno  found 
It  necessary  to  do  several  encores  to 
satisfv  their  very  enthusiastic  audience. 

A. 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

A  large  and  tremendously  entliusias- 
tic    audience    greeted  Rachmaninoff, 
.eminent  composer  and  pianist,  at  his 
concert  vesterday  afternoon  in  •Sym- 


A  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Wendt'<!  way  I;  phony  hall.    Virtuosity  and  musicjan 


with  a  classic,  as  demonstrated  in  a 
recent  brilliant  performance  of  a  Haydn 
s>mphony.  looked  forward  with  plea.sure 
to  Mr.  Wendt  and  the  Beethoven  B 
But  Mr.  Wendt  was  cither  not 


come  irom  a  lourvn-iaie  iwi  mn  "v^j";  ,  flat     But  Mr.  Wendt  was  cither  not 

mu.slc  that  is  wholly  at  variance  with  |  ^j.^^  ^.^.^.^             untoward  conditions 

that  of  the  other  .scenes.    Writing  it,  pj-oveid  too  heavy  for  him.   To  state  the 

Moussorgsky  foolishly  yielded  to  the,  ,.pa5„„            thinking  bluntly  and  at 


voice  of  one  who  was  sure  it  would, 
enhance  the  popularity  of  the  work,  I 
The  chorus,  especially  in  the  Pro- 1 
Xnvwp  and  la  the  sep;-ir  of  the  square  ln| 


onre.iMr.  Wendt  made  little  of  Beetho- 
ven's .superbly  varied  rhythm. 

Beethoven  loomed  large  in  Von  BUfr 
low's!  min^   it  is  easy  JjiJjfiUeve,  When 


ship  "he  lavished  on  the  followk«e-prp- 
gram:  Sonata  No.  14  ^Mozart^:  Sonata 
in  D  minor,  and  Sonata  in  C-  major 
(Scarlattii;     Carnaval  (Schumann^; 
Nocturne.  Valse.  and  Ballade  (Cbopln>; 
Moment  Musical  (R«chmaninoff\;  Ue- 
besfreud  (Kreisler-Rachmanlnofft. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Racn- 
, ,  maninoff,  for  his  mius.lclanshlp  Is  sd 
1 1  sensitive  and  vigorous,  his  tao^Q"* 
1- ' 


By  PiGlIPHALE 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  like  Napoleon)\Rasputin,  Edith  Cavell,  Florence  Nlgnt< 
Ingale  and  many  other  worthies  and  unworthies,  has  been  put  upon  th! 
stage  of  the  theatre.  The  Herald  has  received  the  printed  copy  ol  "Henrj 
Ford:  Dramatic  Mosaics,"  by  Roy  Del  Ray.  This  play,  published  in  Dej 
troit,  is  in  a  foreign  language,  the  Hungarian,  with  which  comparatively  fe\ 
of  us  are  familiar,  but  the  publisher  has  thoughtfully  provjded  a  synopsi 
in  English.  Is  Roy  Del  Ray  a  pseudonym?  The  copyright  was  taken  ou 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hlrschfeld  of  Detroit. 

It  aapears  from  the  synopsis  that  in  a  certain  republic,  the  political  an< 
economic  situation  is  so  bad  that  a  revolution  is  threatened.  Lo,  a  strangei 
Nemo  by  name,  appears  an^l  proclaims  that  under  penalty  of  death  no  on 
should  give  or  take  anything  free,  and  that  everyone  should  work  at  leas 
oight  hours  a  day.  Workingmen  put  no  confidence  m  this  law.  They  ar 
about  to  revolt  when  Nemo  asks  them  to  give  the  law  a  trial  for  a  year.  The . 
unwillingly  consent. 

Hudson,  a  banker;  Carey,  a  merchant,  and  Miller,  a  manufacturer,  be 
lieve  in  the  law,  but,  afraid  of  a  revolution,. they  visit  Africa  to  hunt  lion; 
When  they  return,  Clark,  the  manager  of  Miller's  factory,  tells  them  that 
the  employers  cut  down  wages  so  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  de- 
creased, and  consumption  was  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  majority 
01  industries  could  not  meet  the  demand.  Therefore  the  protective  tariff 
was  nullified,  and  as  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  immigration  restrictions 
were  removed.  The  farmers  were  in  a  better  condition;  wage  reduction 
raised  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  to  five  times  its  former  purchasing 
capacity.  The  result?  Peace  and  contentment.  Clark  aLso  stated  that  Ford 
produce^  25,000  cars  a  day  and  his  workmen  were  in  Paradise. 

Hudson  and  two  friends  of  his  doubt  Clark's  veracity,  whereupon  he  in- 
il-es  them  to  a  labor  picnic  that  they  may  see  the  happy  crowd  of  work- 
ingmen's  representatives,  farmers,  clergymen,  all  cheering  lustily  for  Nemo 
and  Ford. 


TfiereThould  be  curiosity  lo'  see  andlBear  Mme.  T>lszewska  as  Carmen 
She  has  the  voice  for  the  music.  Mr.  Formichi  will  take  the  role  of  Esca- 
millo  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  There  will  also  be  curiosity  to  see  Mr. 
Formichi  as  lago,  a  part  that  makes  severe  demands  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  actor  and  the  singer.  It's  a  great  opera  this  "Othello,"  one  of  the  great- 
est in  operatic  literature.  With  "Falstaff"  it  crowned  Verdi's  illust»ious 
fAreer. 

2S  is  tiartriy  necessary  to  speak  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  with  Miss 
Garden,  the  Ideal  woman  found  by  Golaud,  weeping  in  the  forest;  nor  of  the 
skill  shown  by  Messrs.  Mojica  and  Vanni-Marcoux  in  their  respective  roles. 

On  Thursday  night  Richard  Strauss's  operatic  masterpiece,  "Der  Rosen- 
kavalier,"  which  with  his  orchestral  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  should  long  pre- 
serve his  name.  Would  that  he  had  always  maintained  as  high  a  level  of 
operatic  and  orchestral  art! 

Is  Montemezzi  with  his  "Amore  del  Tre  Re,"  like  Mascagni  and  Leon- 
cavallo, a  man  of  one  opera?  Did  his  inspiration  flag  after  this  one 
triumph?  Was  this  success  due  in  large  part  to  the  drama  of  the  libretto? 

The  other  opera  of  the  week  is  "Madama  Butterfly,"  which  is  so  Jap- 
anese that  the  Japanese  smile  at  the  representation  of  their  manners  and 
customs;  but  here,  as  in  his  other  operas,  Puccini  shows  that  he  is  master 
of  every  stage  trick  and  device  for  holding  the  attention. 


There  is  a  change  of  scene.  At  the  home  of  Morris  Wasserfogl,  Nemo  is 
t  en,  not  a  law-maker,  not  the  saviour  of  his  country,  but  a  tailor,  who  in 
lily  life  Is  known  as  Isidore— he  saved  his  country  only  in  a  dream;  he 
aw  Ford  with  the  other  characters  only  in  a  dream. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Wasserfogls,  father  and  son,  had  been  making 
a  golf  suit  for  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  were  excited  as  they  were 
to  fit  the  suit  to  his  august  person  in  the  presidential  palace. 

The  country  is  really  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution.  The  cabinet  is  at  a 
Itxss  what  to  do.  There  is  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  office;  the  militia  is  called 
out;  a  dozen  of  the  rioters  are  killed;  the  President  meets  the  situation  in 
a  statesmanlike  and  noble  manner,  proclaiming  that  to  alleviate  the  un- 
fortunate conditions,  the  duty  on  onions  will  be  raised  50  per  cent..  The 
President  is  delighted  with  his  new  golf  suit,  especially  with  the  yellow  [ 
waistcoat,  which  is  Isidore — Nemo's  own  creation.  I 

Pi-obably  thLs  play,  even  if  it  should  be  faithfully  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, will  not  be  produced  in  Boston,  for  though  Mrs.  Tompkins,  Betty  and 
Sally  Wasserfogl  are  characters  in  the  drama,  nothing  is  said  about  "a  pleas- 
ing love-interest,"  nor  is  it  probable  that  Mr.  Ford  will  appear  on  the  stage 
"in  person." 


When  the  "Green\\ich  Village  Follies"  was  first  seen  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
ii  was  said  by  the  Star-Eagle  that  Dr.  Rockwell,  the  lecturer,  was  a  com- 
bination of  Robert  Benchley  and  George  S.  Chappell  (Dr.  Walter  Traprock). 
When  the  revue  landed  at  the  Winter  Garden,  New  "Vork,  on  April  9  of 
last  year  Grace  La  Rue  and  Bobby  Watson  were  among  the  entertainers. 
The  plays  travestied  were  "The  Silent  House."  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan," 
"The  Command  to  Love."  The  arrival  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  tomorrow  Is 
pleasantly  anticipated  by  many. 

"The  Great  Necker,"  to  be  seen  at  the  St.  James  tomorrow  night,  was 
produced  here  at  the  Wilbur  with  Taylor  Holmes,  the  leading  man,  on  Aug.  ■ 
6  of  last  year.  In  New  York  (Ambassador  Theatre,  March  6)  Blanche  Ring 
took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  In  Boston,  Valerie  Valaire  played  it. 
"The  Great  Necker"  is  a  "farce-comedy,"  but  the  New  "^ork  program  de-  ' 
.<!cribed  it  as  "a  new  comedy  of  modern  life,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
thing. 


The  Repertory  Theati-e  will  produce  tomorrow  night  Guy  Bolton's  "Red 
and  Black"  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage.  Mr.  Bolton,  born  in  England, 
was  an  architect  before  he  thought  of  the  theatre,  or,  perhaps  he  was  dream- 
\\\%  of  the  theatre  while  he  was  an  architect.  He  has  been  writing  plays 
.Mnce  his  "The  Drone"  was  produced  in  New  York  in  1911.  writing  them 
himself  and  in  collaboration  with  various  men,  Messrs.  Noel,  Rubens,  Mid- 
\  dieton,  Bartholomae  ("Very  Good,  Eddie"),  Wodehouse  (nearly  a  dozen  with 
him)  and  others;  amusing  plays  for  the  most  part.  This  time  he  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  mystery-mongers. 


Many  will  be  glad  to  see  "The  Vagabond  King"  again,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  modern  operettas  in  which  an  historical  character  is  brought  on  the 
stage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  Villon  of  the  operetta  re- 
sembles closely  the  vagabond  poet  who  so  narrowly  escaped  hanging  and 
was  up  to  all  sorts  of  sinful  games.. 


The  repertory  of  the  Chicago  Civic  opera  company  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  this  week,  unfortunately  the  last  week,  is  one  that  should  fill  the 
theatre.  "What!"  some  one  may  say,  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor?"  Yes,  sir. 
There  are  fine  pages  in  that  old  opera,  besides  those  of  the  "Mad  Scene." 
Mis.s  Alice  Mock,  who  will  take  the  part  of  the  heroine,  was  born  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.  She  studied  the  art  of  singing  in  Paris,  chiefly  with  "an  Ameri- 
can woman,"  not  named  by  Miss  Mock's  press  agent.  There  were  a  few 
I'-ssons  with  Jean  de  Reszke.  Her  first  appearance  with  the  Chicago  com- 
pany this  season  in  Chicago  was  as  Micaela;  her  second  was  as  Gilda.  Mr. 
Cortis  will  take  the  role  of  Edgardo— when  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  was  first 
performed,  it  was  a  "tenor  opera"  and  audiences  waited  until  Edgardo  should 
sing  his  farewell  to  earth;  Mr.  Bonelli,  that  of  the  cruel  brother  Henry. 

Mozart's  "Nozze  di  Figaro"  has  not  been  heard  here— at  least  not  with  1 
a  capable  company  for  many  years.  It  should  bring  up  delightful  recollec 
tions  -Mmes.  Sembrich  and  Eames  singing  the  "Letter  duet. '  Long  before 
that  the  best  Count  we  ever  saw  In  the  part  was  William  Carleton,  when 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  giving  opera  in  English.  I 


so  superbly  equal  to  anything  the 
music  demands,  his  manner  so  unas- 
suming and  straightforward.  His  play- 
ing of  Schumann's  "Camaval"  was'  the 
high  point  of  the  afternoon:  in  this 
he  gave  out  sonority  and  brilliance  of 
tone,  and  graceful,  noble  and  magnifi- 
cently rushing  rhythms.  Imaglhition 
of  a  high  order  he  brought  to  It,  mak- 
ing Its  familiar  melodies  seem  new  and 
fresh;  Arlequin  was  fantastic,  Sphynxes 
mysterious,  terrifying,  Aveu  tenderly 
moving,  Marche  des  Davidsbiindler 
tlirillingly  thunderous. 

The  Mozart  and  Scarlatti  Sonataa 
were  played  with  unusual  charm.  The 
Mozart,  it  is  true,  did  seem  to  have 
moments  of  undue  accentatlon,  mmaents 
devoid  of  grace,  but  it  had  hfe  and 
rhythm,  and  it  held  much  more  than 
mere  surface  beauty  of  rounded  phrase 
and  suave  tone.  The  Scarlatti  Sonatas 
electrified  by  impetuous  ■  rhythm  "and 
brilliant  technique. 

The  fnree  Chopin  selections — D  Flat 
Nocturne,  F  Major  Valse,  and  G  Jtflnor 
Ballade — revealed  anew  Rachmaninoff's 
musical  sensibilities  and  remarkable 
technical  proficiency. 

Rachmaninoff  closed  his  program  by 
his  own  delightful  "Moment  Musical" 
and  by  his  arrangement  for  the  piano 
of  Kreisler's  "Liebesfreud."  The  "Lie- 
bp.sfreud"  was  as  replete  with  harmonic 
and  melodic  decoration  in  its  piann 
arrangement,  as  are  Kreisler's  popular 
arrangements  for  violin. 

The  audience,  by  insistent  appIaXise. 
demanded  (and  received),  extra  num- 
ber.^, among  them  the  revered  pi;eUide 
In  C  Sharp  Minor.  fi,.B. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRE^ 
"Lucky  Boy" 

A  screen  comedy  drcma  suggested  by 
a  story  of  Vicia  Brother.-;  Shore;  dia- 
logue and  titles  by  George  Jessel;  di- 
rected by  Norman  Taurog  and  Charles 
C.  Wilson,  and  presented  as  a  talk- 
ing picture  by  Tiffaay-Stahl  with  the 
following  cast: 

Georgie  Jcfsel  Georgo  Jessel 

NomniH  Jessel    Rofi  Uosauova 

Poppa  Jessel   ..William  K.  Strauss 

Eleanor   Margaret  Quimby 

Mrs  Eirs   Gwen  Let 

Mr.  Ellis  ..  ...Richard  Tucker 

Mr.  Trent   Gayne  Whitman 

Beck.v    Mar.v  Doran 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons  why 
Mr.  Jessel  has  failed* to  equal  or  even 
to  approach  ciosely  to  Al  Jolson's  suc- 
cess in  "The  Jazz  Singer"  or  in  the 
more  recent  The  Singing  Fool."  Grant- 
ed that  in  all  three  pieces  the  story 
Is  of  like  flimsy  material,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  two  of  them  had  a  cer- 
tain element  known  to  the  masses  as 
heart  Interest.  Mr.  Jolson,  mor?ovpr. 
has  a  tremendous  advantage  in  a  dy- 
namic, ingratiating  pirscnallty  which 
has  never  failed  to  reach  out  over  the 
footlights  in  an  all-embracing  radiancy 
of  happiness  and  cheer.  This  person- 
ality Mr.  Jessel  unfortunately  does  not 
possess,  can  not  imitate.  He  remains 
a  typical  singer  of  ballads,  a  purveyor 
of  small-time  -wise-cracks,  an  indiffer- 
rnt  impersonator  of  fellow-Thespians. 
On  the  screen  he  is  little  more  than  a 
hard-working  youth  trying  to  register- 
this  or  that  emotion  with  aid  of  a 
helpful  title.  He  sings  several  songs,  or 
excerpts  frcm  them,  earnestly  but  in 
that  mann-r  of  all  song-pluggers  which 
never  changes  from  decade  to  decade. 
In  the  present  instance  the  accompany- 
ing instrumental  synchronization  seems 
to  have  played  him  false.  By  his  lip 
motions  it  is  frequently  apparent  that 
he  is  either  behind  or  ahead  of  the 
audible  word. 

"Lucky  Boy"  tells  of  the  son  of  a 
watch-mender  who  wants  to  be  an 
r.ctor.  His  father  opposes  the  idea,  but 
his  doting  mother  and  his  sister  en- 
courage him.  He  is  tossed  out  of  a  the- 
atrical manager's  office.  He  hires  a 
small  theatre  but  popular  response  is 
nU,»«nd  he  finally  leaves  home  for  the 
West,  thoroughly  disheartened.  An 
amateur  night  show,  a  night  club,  open 
to  him  and  suddenly  he  tastes  success. 
He  meets  a  girl  several  .social  pegs 
above  him,  and  mutual  love  comes. 

'    '  fx'ffr.rnrr-  r    ,  ,,.;;■,-,>.,,., 


Snubbed  repeatedly  by  the  girl  s  re  a- 
tives,  he  saves  her  sister.  Mis.  Ellis, 
from  e"no3ure  of  her  infatuation  for 
Trent,  a"  hangar-on,  when  he  wpgers 
$500  with  the  husband  that  Mrs.  Elas  s 
ruby  ring  is  genuine  and  then  detect- 
ing her  distress,  lies  and  pronounces  It  | 
an  imitation.  Not  a  strong  dramatic , 
situation,  but  typical  of  the  turgid 
quality  of  the  story.  In  the  end  Jessel 
wins  stage  fame  and  the  girl.  The 
various  characters  in  the  picture  are  of 
conventional  mold,  and  are  so  clayed. 

W.  E.  G. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMPIA 
'The  Little  Wildcat" 

A  screen  comedy,  adapted  by  E.  T. 
Lowe.  Jr.,  from  a  story  by  Gene  Wnght; 
directed  by  Ray  Enright  and  presented 
by  Warner  Bros,  with  the  foUowin^ 

lAudVe.T  Holt  {"^^^"^^J^HZ: 

Conra-l  Burlon   i^'i'",  v^l  , 

Joel  Thomas  •  •   Robprl  Edei-cn 

J>.d?e  Jasper  Holt   "s^'T^  *?."'Tj 

Victor  fsavifcant    Hallam  C<)ole\ 

8ti-  Holt  ■   Dons  naw<.an 

One  of  the  most  annoying  phases  of 
I  motion  picture  production  is  that  ex- 
cellent players  often  are  compelled  to 
appear  in  silly  or  stupid  roles.  George 
Fawcett  and  Robert  Edeson.  for  in- 
Istance.  Here  are  two  splendid  actors, 
each  with  almost  lustrous  .stag?  carets 
behind  them,  each  capable  of  the  fin- 
est characterizations  of  which  the  sil- 
ver screen  can  boast.  Yet.  to  save  some 
picture  quite  lacking  in  any  of  those 
qualities  which  one  expects  in  average 
film  entertamment,  they  and  others 
like  them,  are  thrust  into  grotesque 
habiliments,  vapid  speech  and  pointless 
(Situations,  and  forced  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous.  If  motion  picture 
players  have  time  for  introspection, 
•what  huftilliating  hours  they  must  suf- 
fer. ,  ^ 

Back  in  the  dim  ages  when  this  land 
was  rent  in  twain  by  the  civil  war, 
Jasper  Holt  was  a  private  in  the  Con- 
federate army.    His  boyhood  friend. 
Joel  Thomas,  was  a  captain  in  the 
same  company.    The  v;ar  was  over. 
Holt  returned  to  his  southern  estate, 
became  a  judge,  employed  Thomas  as 
companion  and  utility  man.  and  settled 
down  to  a  life  devoted  to  two  grand- 
I  daughters,  to  antipathy  for  anything 
new  save  golf,  and  to  checker-board 
I  bickerings  with  Joel.       When  young 
Burton,  enthusiastic  airman,  takes  po."?- 
!  (ifSKion  of  an  ad.ioiQlil2_Droperty  for  an 

aviation  field,  old  Jasper's  rage  Is  hor-  ; 
rible  to  contemplate.  He  Is  further  an-  i 
gered  when  the  two  grand-daughters 
engage  in  a  silly  combat  for  the  air- 
man's preference.  In  the  end  Audrey, 
supposed  to  be  the  v;Udcat  of  the  fam- 
ily, takes  back  a  discarded  lover.  Sue 
wins  Burton,  and  all  four,  as  elopers, 
ta'ice  off  in  the  airplane. 

Such  talking  sequences  as  the  picture 
boasts  are  far  from  helpful,  though 
they  are  a  slight  Improvement  on  the 
insane  titles  with  which  the  film  is 
cluttered.  '  The  most  surprising  feature 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  any  motion 
picture  producer  of  sound  mind  should 
deem  Miss  Ferris  capable  of  stardom. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Shubert  Theatre:  -Greenwich  Village 
follies."     Sketches  by  Harold  Atter- 
idge  lyrics  by  Max  and  Nathaniel  Lieb: 
music  by  Ray  Perkins   and  Mauriro 
Kubens:  orchestra  conducted  by  Ber- 
nard Smith.   Chester  Hale  Girls.  Grcr 
wich  Village  Girls.  Arnold  Johnson's  o/ 
rhestra — Helen    Gilligan,    Laura  Lee. 
Blossom  Seeley.  Evelyn  Law;  Babe  Fen- 
j  ton,    Sheila    Barrett,    Valeria,  .  Carlos, 
t. Benny    Fields,    Dr.    Rockwell .  Harold 
j  Whalen.   Harry  Jans.  Eddie  Shubert. 
Max  Alexander,  Gordon  Keith  and  many 
others. 

A  glittering,  amusing,  cntertainin;: 
[show:  costumes  now  gorgeous,  now  in 
[exquisite  taste;  brilliant  stage  settings; 
charming  solo  and  ensemble  dancing: 
:  parodies,  remarkable  acrobatic  dance- 
posturing;  ensemble  dancing  with  mul- 
tifarious evolutions  performed  with  mili- 
tary precision,  but  without  milita; 
rieiditv;  a  show  to  .see,  not  on?  cas'' 
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described,  so  mafiji^are  Hje  leatures 
that  tempt  separate  paragraphs. 
'  If  a  medical  adviser  were  required 
by  a  millionaire  Dr.  Rockwell  should  be 
■!    -  d  at  once:  a  man  versed  In 
witness  his  illustrated  lecture 
-pinal  column:  a  man  that  has 
made  .".  profound  study  of  diet  and  its 
effects  on  the  human  system,  one  whose 
introduced     vegetarianism     into  the 
.-jchool  where,  leaving  in  the  spirit  of 
;wre    philanthropy    his    patients,  he 
caught  the  young  with  enthusiasm  tem- 
pered by  discretion:     a  physician  no 
doubt  whose  bedside  manner  with  en- 
couraging chat,  would  cure  one  de- 
pressed by  melancholia  and  make  an- 
other forget  the  torture  of  sciatica. 

j  Nor  was  Dr.  Rockwell  the  only  one 
to  excite  laughter,  though  Messrs.  Wha- 
len  and  Jones  inevitably  had  a  few  dull 
moments.  The  ,parodv  of  the  typical 
mystery  play  and  of  "The  Trial  of  Mary 
Dugan,"  were  well  planned;  the  former, 
opening  with  the  murder  oi  a  China- 
man, with  the  sleep-walking  women, 
spectral  hands,  poisonous  serpents,  le- 
thal gas  and  all  the  equipment  of  a 

!  thriller:  the  latter  a  broad  burlesque 
set  to  dancing  rhythms — was  not  George 

'  M.  Cohan  the  first  to  do  this,  some  i 
years  ago?  j 
There  were  what  used  to  be  called  j 
serio-comic  acts  as  that  in  which  the 
old  ^labman  (Mr.  Shubcrt)  with  a  lis-  ( 
tening  and  appreciative  trick  horse  de- 

I  scribed  the  past  glories  of  Broadway 
and  the  New  York  stage;  also  a  song  in 
which  Miss  Sscley  told  how  she  first 
knew  the  horrors  of  the  blues,  for  a 
man  with  blue  eyes  and  lying  lips 
basely  deceived  her. 

Valeria  was  daring  in  her  athletic  ad- ' 
ventures   with    her    male  companio'i. 
There  was  also  the  man  who  did  in- 
credible things  on  the  top  of  a  wob- 
bling lamp  post.  I 
There  was  often  frankness  of  speech  I 
in  the  dialogue  of  certain  .scenes,  and  ^ 
not  only  because  many  speeches  were  f 
punctuated  with  "what  the  hell."  This 
exclamation  became  tiresome  after  it 
had  been  spoken  half  a  dozen  times,  but 

'it  seemed  new  and  a  side-splitting 
wheeze  to  many  in  the  audience. 

j    There  was  a  carnival  of  dancing,  en- 

1  scmble  dancing  that  was  delightful  by 
the  grace  and  apparent  .spontaneity  of 
the  evolutions,  so  that  one  forgot  how 
arcKious  the  preparation  must  have  been 
to  the  young  and  charming  girls.  There 
was  abandon  even  in  the  precision, 
paradoxical  as  Ih?  statement  may  seem. 

i  The  designers  of  the  costumes  and  the 

i  settings    had    a    fine   taste   in  color 

j  schemes  their  contrasts  and  relations. 

!  Messrs.  Schraps  and  Barratt  thus 
worked  harmoniously  and  gained  many 
beautiful  effects. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  with  ah 
audience  hearty  in  its  manifestations  of 
9.pproval  and  pleasure. 


intrigueT'lt  IfOUld  make  a"  most  interest- 
ing novel.  A  play  can  only  faintly  sug- 
gest this,  no  matter  how  faithfully  the 
foreign  atmosphere  is  studied  and  por- 
trayed. If  it  were  in  book  form,  one 
rcad.s  a  chapter,  the  irhagination  is 
awakened,  one  can  follows  the  charac- 
ters into  the  part  and  future.  In  the 
drama,  it  muA  be  more  compact.  A 
simpler  plot,  fewer  characters,  the  em- 
phasizing of  one  idea  makes  it  more 
Q"igestible  for  the  spectator.  When  it 
has  been  given  more  often,  the  rather 
confused  quality  in  the  play,  maybe  no 
longer  apparent. 

The  Repertory  should  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  production  of  thsi  per- 
formance. Miss  Barrett  and  Mr.  Sir- 
com  were  excellent  and  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  large  cast.  As 
this  was  the  first  performance  of  "Red 
and  Black."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton  were 
in  the  audience,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jewett  gave  a  small  reception  for  them. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  '  J,  D. 


■bft  its  earlier  vlsiFfe"  Boston  That  thTT — »  i 
-Song  of  the  Vagabjnds"  Is  as  stirring'  ^ 


screen  r 
for  the 
kind  th:. 
struck  too 
fort — especially 


as  ever,  the  love-songs  as  tuneful,  and 
the  chorus  as  fiercely  patriotic  and  pic- 
turesque as  before.  Indeed  the  rabble 
or  low  degree  provide  .some  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  In  theplav;  especially 
ineraorable  was  ■  their  wild  rush  onto 
the  stage  at  the  close  of  the  third  act 
when  they  clamor  for  Villon  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy.  The  -singing 
last  night  was  notably  good:  principals 
),and  chorus  alike  did  full  justice  to 
Friml's  well-remembered  score  The 
Francois  Villon  of  Paul  Keast  was  an 

attractive  rascal  whether  In  rags  or  in   ^   -—    --   

the  rich  attire  of  his  brief  stay  at  court  ,1  good,  the  photography  the  most  beaut 
He  has  a  fine  powerful  voice  that  he  '  ful  that  has  been  seen  in  many  months 


-'■n  in  ine  past,"lne 
i  ys  a  happy  medium 
loseph  Conrad.  •  Un- 
been  said  and  have 
to  the  truth  for  com- 
the   truism    that  the 
spirit  of  Conrad's  men  and  women  is 
elusive  and  apt  to  escape  tlie  camera 
There  need  be  no  repinings  over  the 
film  version  of  "The  Rescue,"  however, 
seldom  has  the  essence  of  a  great  novel  , 
been  so  finely  captured  or  so  sympa- 
thetically set  forth.    Herbert  Brenon 
has  accomplished  his  difBcult  task  so 
well  that  there  is  warrant  only  for 
praise.     The    cast    is  extraordinarily 


*E«ERTORY  THEATEE 
I  "Red  and  Black" 

A  mystery  melodrama'toy'  Guy' Bolton. 
The  ca^t: 

French  Sailnr  WilliHin  Cas'illo 

All  Izra  ^,   ...    Elmei-  Hall 

ilawciiis  Girl  .  .  .  .  Anna  Schreiber 

  Rnstol 

.tini  ()  Bncti   I,  Augustus  Keogh 

Naiit<.-h  Dancpr    Rnsnmaiy  L.vilon 

Sprond  Fi-caoh  Sailor   «  Larr.v  Npnman 

Iildo  Chinese   MoIHp  PUi.^hniv 

'apl.  D'lbols  ........  ,  Miltnn  0\vpn 

Pra.ver  Makpr  »  . ,  ,  Lel.on.l  VVubIu 

Xareessa  .   ;   oiso  ]lirl<hp,-li 

rrn-y  JlcCoUom   Arlhm  Sir.  nni 

A"''  '»irl    KlizHbelh  Mufr;itl 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Port  Said,  the 
j  sink  of  iniquity,  the  wickedest  city  in 
I  the  world.  A  gullible  American  officer 
of  the  merchant  marine  on  the  lookout 
for  excitement  .strolls  into  a  low  diVe 
near  the  water  front.  There  he  finds 
a 'terrified  Ru.ssian  ex-tutor  to  the  royal 
family,  who  is  in  danger  of  death  on 
account  of  the  secret  he  possesses  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Czarina's 
money  and  jewels.  He  confides  this  to 
the  American,  who  promises  for  a  re- 
ward to  find  and  restore  this  trea.sure 
to  the  Royalist  party.  Then  the  plot 
thickens  so  rapidly,  and  intensively  that 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  follow.  A 
charming  young  French  girl,  married 
to  a  Russian  scoundrel  and  hounded  by 
a  hag  of  an  amit.  is  used  as  a  decoy  for 
their  evil  schemes.  The  American  "falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him. 
Retribution  follows,  the  girl  is  locked  in 
a  safe.  McCoUom  the  hero  has  a  very 
••eali-stic  fight  with  her  husband.  His 
Jistol  goes  off  accidently,  and  he  dies, 
which  allows  the  girl  Denise,  and  Mc- 
Collom  to  escape  into  a  terrible  sand- 
storm. 

McCollom  after  Incredible  difficulties 
secuies  the  treasure,  and  conveys  it  to 
the  frightened  tutor,  who  is  very  con- 
vincing in  his  part  of  one  of  the 
harassed  and  tormented  Intellectuals  of 
Russia.  The  American  almost  loses  his 
life  several  times.  The  only  rea.son  he 
!s  saved  and  able  to  escape  with  the 
5irl  In  the  end  is  owing  to  the  duplicity 
of  his  enemies,  who  plot  against  each 
other,  allowiniT  the  treasure  to  slip 
through  their  hands. 

It  is  a  play  representing  the  evil 
passions  of  men  of  different  nationali- 
ties, half-breeds,  states  evidence  men. 
With  all  its  color,  its  cross-currents  of 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"The  Great  Necker^ 

A  comedy  in  three  acts.    B.v  Elmer  Harris 

The  oast: 

.\rthnr  Pomeroy   V.'alter  Gilbert 

.\d()li)h  Cohen  George  R.  Taylor 

Teddy  P'erjuson  Don  Beddor 

Oscar  Sqiiibbs  Thomas  McKiiiKht 

Mr.=.  Hawthorne  Jessamine  Newconibc 

Pansy  Hawthorne  Adricnne  Earl 

Madame   Estelle   Ivy  Merlon 

Nina   Snuibbs.   Ellen  Mahar 

The  Keith-Albee  players  gave  a 
sprightly  revival  of  Mr.  Harris's  piece, 
which  was  presented  here  last  year 
with  Taylor  Holmes  as  the  leading 
man.  In  New  York  it  was  described  on 
the  prograrn  as  "a  new  comedy  of  mod- 
ern life."  and  if  by  "modern"  one 
means  "going  the  limit,"  it  certainly  is. 

Arthur  Pomeroy.  "t4ae  great  necker," 
so-called  because  he  hails  from  the  vil- 
ilage  of  Great  Neck.  L.  I.,  and  al.so  be- 
cause he  has  spent  the  major  part  of 
his  45  years  in  pursuit  of  what  his 
nephew  calls ,  "grass  widows  and  dis- 
coiitented  jylves"  at  length  becomes  in- 
fatuated with  Pansy  Hawthorne,  16,  be- 
lieved by  him  and  her  mother  to  be  a 
perfect  paragon  of    girlLsh  innocence, 
but  who,  in  reality,  is  about  as  hard- 
boiled  a  .sophisticate  as  language  can 
well  describe.  This  practical  young  per- 
son,  attracted  by   Pomeioy's  money, 
sternly  puts  oft  his  ardent  but  penni- 
less nephew — until  the  very  end.  when 
"youth  must  be  served."  and  uncle,  his 
eyes  opened,  falls  into  the  open  arms 
of  Estelle.  the  decorator,  aided  by  a 
well-calculated  push  on  the  lady's  part. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  although  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  ever  actually  look  as  ancient  as 
4,'),  carried  off  the  part  of  Pomeroy  with 
due  appreciation  of  the  values.  He  is, 
bv  the  way,  the  "angel"  of  a  motion 
picture  called  "Aching  Lips."  which 
does  not  belie  its  tiUe.  We  are  shown 
some  episodes.  The  production  Is  in 
peril  because  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  of  the 
board  of  censors,  has  what  her  daughter 
describes  as  a  "sex  complex"  and  ob 
iects  to  all  the  "hot"'  scenes,  which 
constitute  practically  the  whole  show. 
How  the  produ'jer.  Cohen,  overcomes 
her  .scruples,  even  at  the  cost  of  matri- 
mony, provides  a  rich  comedy  theme. 

J.  E.  P. 


knows  how  to  use,  and  if  he  woulff  le„ 
himself  go  and  not  hold  back  his  ges- 
tures too  much  his  performance  could 
hardly  be  bettered.  Vida  Hanna  sang 
very  well  indeed  but  she,  too,  suffers 
from  too  much  restraint  and  needs  to 
put  more  feeling  into  her  acting.  In 
fact  the  whole  cast  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  for  its  ability  to  sing  rather 
than  to  act,  but  even  with  this  reserva- 
tion "The  Vagabond  King"  may  be  rec- 
ommended for  those  who  appreciate  a 
tunefully  exciting,  and  spectacular  en- 
tertainment. E.  L  H 

LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGABO 
iAt  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  night, 
befcre  a:  very  iarge  audience,  the  Chi- 
cago company  tried  thsir  hands  at  Mo- 
zart's "Le  NC3S2  di  Figaro, "  v.'ith  thif 
cast: 

Figaro  

rv.Xint  AJni?-\iva 
'  i  vintess-  Almavi 
fanna 


and  the  story  has  been  told  in  such  a 
way  that  all  its  tragedy  and  pitiful 
futiUty  is  realized  to  the  full.  The 
scenic  background,  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, is  well  suggested,  and  the  sin- 
ister tropical  atmosphere,  ripening  for 
treachery,  forms  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  scenes  first  aboard  Tom  Lin- 


Cherubinn 
Marcel  hna 
Doii  •Bsriojn 
Don  Basili-i 
Ai.tonio 
Barbai  ina 

Don  Cui  7in 

Condn 


■tor.  r.obe-it 


.  Virjil  o  I.a::z3r 
.  .  Kichard  Bom  II' 

.•  —TM^h'M.isoi'. 
...  Marion  C'.-.ir 
.  .  Mai'la  C1a(  sseijf 
Vittorio  Trrvisai' 
.lose  Moj  c  ■ 
Eir-'-nio  Srindrin' 
i.iicillp  Mf:isPl 
0-n.ie)»i>P  Cavadorc 
Mo:'>nzo 


TREMONT  THEATRE 
"The  Vagabond  King" 

A  romanlift  musical  comedy  in  fonr  acl- 
anri  six  sccnrs.  Score  by  Rudolph  Krinil. 
lyrics  by  Brian  HooUcr.  hooU  .Idaiitpii  (roni 
.Instill  McCarthy  s  famous  novel.  "II  1  W  eie 
Kinc,  "    The  cast  1.1*1  nirht  ; 

Rene  do  MonlisnT  William  Siindeiman 

Marsot.  ■  .  .Mane  Hunt 

HuKiiptte  nil  Hamel  Gertrude  HouU 

Ouv  Tab.irip  •.  John  Thorn 

Tristan   TyHeimile   Joseph  Miller 

I.OU19  Xt   ;  Ben  H.  Roher's 

FranoAiR  Villon  Paul  Kr:i^l 

Katherinc  do  Vancelle*  .  Vida  Hano  i 

Thibaiit  d'Aussiciiy  Eilwanl  \\atkin- 

After  a  somewhat  premature  »sing 
of  "The  Vagabond  King"  two  yeari  ago, 
it  did  not  seem  that  Boston  would  have 
another  chance  to  see  this  splendid  and 
tuneful  operetta,  the  most  picturesque 
and  exciting  that  has  been  produced  in 
years.  Now  that  it  4s. here  again, 
though  only  for  a  short  stay,  no  one 
who  is  fond  Of  good  music  combined 
with  plenty  of  romance  and  stirrjiig 
deeds,  not  to  mention  a  certain  amount 
of  comedy,  should  fail  to  attelid.  They 
will  get  their  montys  worth,  no  fear. 
•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  lat,e 
date  to  lnquii=e  about  tlie  veracity  of 
McCarthy's  conception  of  the  celebrated 
and  disrcputaJjle  Francois  Villon;  grant- 
ed that  he  vJbs  a  far  more  sordid  and 
macabre  figure  than  he  whom  we  be- 
hold in  such  imaginative  guise,  making 
love  in  one  breath  and  lighting  duels 
the  next.  Who  would  not  prefer  him 
in  his  present  incarnation,  even  though 
it  might  cause  the  real  Villon  to  pull 
a  wry  face?  With,  melodious  song.s. 
brave  deeds  and  rornance  in  the  moon- 
light, Villon,  the  tavern  rogue  wooes 
the  lovely  Katherine  de  Vaucelles  and 
wins  her,  only  to  have  her  fail  him  in 
his  greatest  need.  But  a  trite  romance 
cannot  end  like  that:  having  saved 
Paris  from,  the  Burguiidians.  Villon  re- 
turns to  die  on  the  gallows  that  the 
anger  of  the  king  may  be  appeased,  and 
Katherine  finds  that  she  loves  him  bet- 
ter than  her  pride — she  will  marry  on 
the  scaffold  to  save  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assure  any 
one  who  saw  "The_  Viigjibond  King'' 
irvpiip  and  in  thr  s're.ir  of  Mie  .square 


Pla?e  Director.  Charles  Moor 

So  the  race  of  c^psra  singers  has  no', 
vanished  ficm  the  earth.  In  last 
night's  performance,  praise  be.  singrrs 
sang  who  know  how  to  sing,  with  voices 
fit  to  sing  with,  singers  who.  no  doubt 
of  it,  under.Ttocd  tho  sense  of  what  they 
were  singing,  w-ords  and  music  alike. 
Once  again,  praise  be! 

Miss  Mason,  standin?  vocally  for- 
■ward  even  in  thi?  gallant  companv.  let 
er  words  fall,  in  exquisite  Italian,  so 
rlpplngly  from  the  tongue  thet  Hamlet 
imself  would  have  vouchsafed  his  ap- 
Iproval.     Thoug'.i   she   brousht  every 
K^word  to  a  point  and  suffered  not  one 
;^.ingle  sentence  to  lose  one  icta  cf  its 
force,  not  on  that  account  did  she  sac- 
rifice the  shape  of  her  musical  phrases. 
On  the  contrary  she.  by  her  fine  appre- 
ciation of  Mozart's  skill  at  setting  text, 
ipproduced  the  loveliness  of  Mozart's 
melody  to  its  pericct  full.    Praise  be! 

In  excellent  voice.  Miss  Ma.son  added 
beautiful  sound,  at  once  silvery  and 
warm,  to  her  admirable  musicianship. 
Since,  as  well,  she  had  at  command  the 
light  touch  that  becomes  a  Mozartean 
Koubrette,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  her  Su.sanna  stands  apart. 

Mr.  Bonelli  stood  not  far  behind  her. 
To  the  count  he  lent  the  fitting  distinc- 
tion: he  sang  in  noble  voice,  with  the 
ease  of  familiar  conversation,  with  the 
musical  elegance,  nevertheless,  which 
Mozart  always  imputed  to  the  quality. 
:An  excellent  comedian.  Mr.  Bonelli  will 
pmcntly,  no  doubt,  add  to  his  excellent 
Impersonation  the  only ,  virtue .  his 
Almaviva  lacks — unction. 

Unction  Mr.  Lazzari  had  in  plenty  for 
Figaro,  high  spirits   too.  refreshingly 
spontaneous.   Of  the  man.  furthermore, 
he  made  more  than  a  mountebank:  no 
mind  had  he  to  put  up  with  the  count's 
goings  on.  An  acromplished  musicianly 
finger  Mr.  Lazzan  also  proved  himself, 
Sonorous  in  voice,  who  brought  signifi- 
ttince  to  every  line  he  .sang. 
'■-Mr.  Mojlca.  extravagant  in  his  com- 
edy, sang  exceedingly  well;  so  did  Mme. 
Clacssens,  not  extravagant  at  all  but 
very  funny.    Miss  Turner,  a  curiously 
skittiih  countess,  showed  unusual  skill 
in  dealing  with  recitative.  ^ 
l^-Mr.  Moranzoni.  all  for  delicate  grace, 
with  his  orchestra  added  not  too  much  I 
Ictthe^  lively  atmosphere  which  ought; 
to  prevail  tlirouph    Figaro."   The  stage 


gard's  bea'  tiful  brig  and  then  eaahci 
>mm'unitio!  hulk,  so  static  yet'so  Hlled 
witli  the  sii  tgestion  of  latent  menace. 

Tragedy  t,  Conrad  develops  from  in- 
«-ard  weakness  rather  than  from-  out- 
ward circumstance.  In  the  case  or  Tom 
I  ijng^rd  this  'ailing  is  utterly  unsus- 
pecied.  but  bec»use  of  it  in  a  few  hours 
he  loses,  everv'hing  that  matters  tt 
him;  love,  honoi  and  self-respect.  That 
he,  with  all  his  punctilious  sense  of 
obligation,  •  could  have  forgotten  even 
for  an  instant  the  urgent  need  of  his 
friend,  the  Rajah  Hassim,  and  his  sis- . 
ter  Immada.  fpr  love  of  the  selfish  and 
passlonkely  grasping  Mrs.  Travers,  re- 
vealed what  there  <^'as  lacking  in  his 
character  that  kept  hini  from  his  rising 
to  the  supreme  fulfillment  of  his  des- 
tiny. If  he  had  not  befriended  the 
intruding  Traverses  to  the  extent  of 
jeopardizing  the  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  restore  the  Rajah  to  his  throne, 
all  would  have  been  well.  His  plan 
was  daring,  but  under  his  leadership 
had  every  prospect  of  success;  the  guns 
and  ammunition  were  ready  In  the  old 
hulk.  King  Belarab  wis  willing  to  be 
of  assistance,  even  the  outlaw  Daman 
appeared  to  desire  to  join  in  the  raid, 
but  an  evil  destiny  prompted  Mrs. 
Travers  to  follow  King  Tom  ashore  on 
the  very  eve  of  departure.  Deliberately 
forgetting  to  give  him  the  ring  that 
should  have  sent  him  to  Hassim  with- 
out delay,  she  kept  him  with  her  for 
one  night,  and  he  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing to  see  the  ammunition  ship  blown 
up  by  his  faithful  mate.  Jorgensen.  to 
save  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Ireacher- 
our  Daman,  and  with  it  perished  Has- 
sim and  Immada,  victims  to  their  trust 
in  him. 

That  the  slender,  aristocratic  and 
.sensitive  Ronald  Colman  does  not  in 
his  outward  appearance  re.semble  Con- 
rad's burly,  red-bearded  Tom.  i.iiigard, 
matters  less  than  nothing.  No  one 
could  have  caught  more  perfectly  than 
did  he  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  that 
strange  and  splendid  man,  defeated  yet 
a  conqueror,  fearless  and  generous,  yet 
powerless  in  the  grip  of  a  suddtn  pas- 
.sion.  It  is  far  and  away  the  finest  per- 
formance that  he  has  ever  given.  Lily 
Damita  made  Mrs.  Travers  quite  as 
hard  and  as  fascinating  as  she  was  in 
the  novel.  The  part  is  very  unsympa- 
thetic, but  she  proved  that  she  Is  an 
actress  of  power  and  great  promise. 

E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

"Sal  of  Singapore" 

A  scrren  drama  b.x-  Dfilp  roii"is  ..' 
by   Elliott  Clawsoii.  pholc 
Mescall.   dirpctp<l   by  Hoxv 
preseuted  by  Pathe  VUh  tl' 

i'.rpl.  h>irkson   

.  (  iii.c.   Sunda.v   K 

!  Km  kson  s  lirdi  m»te  Not' 

lirnkson  n  seooml  mats  '.   D- 

look   ..h 

^uiida>  s  first  mate   I' 

l!3l>y   ...   Harold  W 

■  rial  cf  Singapore  "  is  an  fntero.stins. 
I  quiet  human  picture  until  Capt.  Erics- 
son ties  his  tramp  steamer  up  af  the 
docks  of  San  Francisco.    Quite  likely 
'.!'e  audience  would  have  accepted  a 
trite  but  happy   cndin:;   right   there,  i 
V.  ith  Sal  and  the  captain  and  the  b»>by  | 
in  common  agreement  as  to  their  futuie  j 
relations.    Instead,  it  seemed  nece.-sary 
,  to  have  Sal' leave  a  parting  note  for. 
Erickson,  stand  on  the  dock,  spy  the  bis 
lull  of  Capt.  Sunday  s  sliip.  the  Silverr 


^^ings.  artificial  to  a  degree.  mobMiU' ^       .""^^'^y •  l^'*"''"  P^int 


plcasid  some  ijeoplc;  otheVS  the^r-an 
inoyed.    There  were  singers  and  ac«.or.>. 


er  lip  and.  after  much  display  of  enio- 
I  lion  and  indecision,  march  herself  over 
'to  the  enemy,  the  .said  Capt;  Sunday 


though,  ■vvho  knew  Uie.»  Jobs^  ^"'•q*^'' jThat  being  the  case,  behold  what  fol- 


once  e&ain,  praise  b:! 


I  lows.    Capt  Sunday,  hating  Erickson. 


II 


LOEW  S  ^TAT?  THEATEE 
^T/ic  Rescue" 

.  ,  A  sceen  .Irama;  adaPtPd  ^^^^^^,1^ 
I  Mcehan  fri.m  ''^y  |\V  'brr'   Brenon  nn,l 

t,1^slnl:p:l"by''7h;^''t'mie,rivr.'t...  w.-U  .he 
!  I'oUowinsr  cast  ■ 


Tom  J-i"'»'?'''l  ••■ 
I  u-,dy   Kdiih  Travers 

Mr..-  Tr  .vrr-i   

Carter   

I  Hassim  ■ 

D  AI.  i 
•jci 

;  H.  1 


Ronald  Cohiian 
Lilv  Damila 
AUred  Hickman 
Thewlrtie  \on  l.)i' 
,TohM  IVixidson 

; ;  pbim>  st.:."-c 

..   Bernard  - 


pulls  out  suddenly,  with  Sal  a  prisoner. 
I  Capt.  Erickson,  finding  the  note  and 
I  realizing  for  the  first  time  how  much 
I  S-al  means  to  him  and  the  baby,  puts 
;  after  thtm.  .bosrd-  thf  Ptiverado  ^fti'i- 
i  seme  daring  ses'-  ■  '  ;:'sl 

ir  a  wrestling  ai.  ii[ 

his  enemy  all  c  • 

Silverado,  while  the  two 

their  own  disputes  and  Sa 


■.!  Harry 

I.aslii 


II,.         ,.      Til"   >ii>:>    1.-    ir'l.'ilbl*   10  a 

certain  point,  tlie  lypes  lac  splended, 
pspeciaJly  Eriokson's  fir?t  mate,  v,'h6  i3 
"washed  overboard"  when  the  captain 
ftrds  hiia  poifpdin'g  on  ttfc  door  of  gal's 
cabin.  How  did  Sal  get  theie.  and 
where  does  the  baby  come  In?  That  is 
'the  Rtor.'f.  Erickson  found  the  baby  in 
!  one  of  his  small  boats,  shanghaied  fial, 
a  waterfront  sailors'  favorjte,  to  act  as 
nurse  for  the  infant,  and  gradually 
capitulated  to  both.  Miss  Haver  as  .tlie 
blonde  siren  who  abruptly  becomes  m?- 
trrnal,  manufactures  a  nursiti?  botM? 
from  a  beer  container  and  the  finger  of 
nn  old  glove,  jsends  the  captain  beggin': 
for  safety  fins  among  the  crew,  and 
'\-6ars  .herself  ou,t  when  the  baby  ha^  a 
irver.  gives  one  of  her  most  honest 
sMpen  portrayals.  Both  she  and  Mr. 
Ha  le  keep  the  story  on  a,  plausible  plSne, 
d(  veloping  a  neat  comedy  theme  skil- 
fully. Mr.  Kohler  as  the  rival  skipner 
wa.s  again  cast  as  a  sea  villain  who 
i  after  all  had  his  good  points.  The  pho- 
'  lography  was  excellent."      W.  E.  Q. 


EVA  TANGIIAY'S  HIT 

Stage  personality  is  a  wonderful  as- 
set. This  has  been  demonstrated  're- 
peatedly.-ypt  seldom  so  .pointedly,  as 
thi.s  week,;  in  the  case  of  Eva  Tangtjay, 
\audevllle'  headliner  at  the  Scollay 
.Square  Olympia  Theatre.  As  stage -ca- 
reers go.  Mjss  Tanguay  has  been  before 
the  public  a  long time.  She  is  the 
original  'i  t)on't  Care'  girl,  creator  of 
song  and"  characterizations  known  tlie 
lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
terday,  in  the  face  of  several  compet- 
ing vaudeville  acts  and  against  at  least 
two  clever  Vitaphone  specialties.  Miss 
Tanguay  held-  her  -audiences  as  com- 
pletely as  in  the  days  gone  by.  If  Jier 
ael  i.s  familiar  in  general  .structure,  it 
lias  the  merit  of  freshncs.s  in  its  mcmo- 
logue.  The  same  exuberance  of  spiriJ?. 
the  .same  .lavish,  costuming,  the  s^mp 
flashing  smile  of  the  Eva  Tanguay  of 
old  are  there.  That  the  audiences  liked 
lier  instantly  and  completely  was  indi- 
cated by  tiielr  applause,  true  gauge  of 
a    performer's  impression   beyond  the 


p'res  quickly  tifSaTBi  ner  viccims-as  ts^- 
camillo,  who  had  no  illusions  about  her, 
aptly  described  her;  vain,  merciless, 
superstitious;  at  the  end  a  fatalist.  In 
her  portrayel  Mme.  Olszewska  worked 
crescendo  of  dramatic  power,  from  her 
entrance,  balancing  her  hips,  not  mere- 
ly singing  her  opening  song,  but  giving 
'it  baleful  significance.  Facial  play, 
Significant  gestures,  feline  and  seductive 
movements,  marked  her  course  from 
scene  to  scene.  How  effective  her  grad- 
lual  change  from  contempt  and  wounded 
Ipride  when  Don  Jose  would  leave  her  in 
(Lillas  Pastia's,  remembering  his  soldier's 
duty,  to  amorous  longing  when  he  told 
;her  how  her  flower  was  treasured  by , 
him  in  prison.  The  card  scene,  which 
was  marked  by  the  comparative  dark- 
ness of  the  stage,  was  intensely  tragic. 
And  so  to  the  end,  action  was  empha- 
sized by  a  masterly  coloring  of  a  natur- 
ally glorious  voice,  here  used  artistically. 
And  here  was  a  Carmen  who  could 
dance  as  well  as  sing. 

Mr.  iMaison  sang  the  flower  song 
intelligently  and  was  dramatic  in  the 
approved  routine  manner  when  mad- 
dened by  jealousy,  disgraced,  he  vowed 
Carmen's  destruction.  Mr.  Formichi 
saw  in  the  Toreador's  cheap  song — Bizet 
himself  laughed  at  it — only  a  resound- 
ing tune,  yet  it  can  be  used  dramat- 
ically. He  was  admirable  later  in  the 
.scene  with  Don  Jose.  Miss  Burke  over- 
acted from  bhe  beginning,  sad-eyed  and 
pathetic  at  her  entrance;  not  the  simple 
ingenuous  unsuspecting  country  maiden 
innocently  asking  for  her  soldier  sweet- 
heart. Nature  gave  her  a  good  voice. 
Her  upper  tones  need  a  little  sand 
papering  and  polish,  also  greater  con- 
centration. Some  day  a  director  will 
have  the  courage  to  throw  overboard 
the  Toreador  song  and  Micaelo's  arai 
in  the  mountains,  which  was  written 
originally  for  another  opera  and  in 
"Carmen"  merely  delays  the  action. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  effec- 
tive; the  ensemble  numbers,  the  card 
trio  and  the  delightful  quintet  were 
finely  sung.  There  was  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

This  afternoon  "Pelleas  et  Mellsand*"; 
tonight  "Othello." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  House:  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company.  Giorgio  Polacco,  musi- 
cal director,  "Carmen,"  an  opera  in 
four  acts;  libretto  by  H.  Meilhac  and  L. 
Ha  levy;  mv.sic  by  George  Bizet. 

The  ca?'.  last  night  was  as  follows: 


M.ir.ilcs   


 Rene  Maifion 

Euefne  Saiidiin 
Kdouard  Cotreiiil 
Maris  Olsjpwsk.n 
Alice  (i  Hf  rm.inoy 


rnien  . 
'i»auita 

;ia^,i?f„  A.la  IMcR. 

K^'VndSdo- •.■.'.•.•.•.■••.  Vn\r 

Conductor.  Mr.  Lauwarg. 

The  Spaniards,  It  has  been  .said,  do 
not  like  "Carmen."  "When  Mr.  Arbos  was  i 
n  Boston,  he  was  asked  if  this  report! 
«  cre  true.  He  repUed:  "My  people  Uke 
the  music,  but  they  find  certain  things 
in  the  libretto  ridiculous;  for  Instance 

li'^m*"*  ^^"'■^'^  act  where  Es- 

camillo  comes  in  with  Carmen  on  his 
way  to  the  bull-fight  and  they  sing  a 
love-duet  before  he  enters  the  rhig  This 

iiC   Th  '■^^''°5u  ^^^y  begin- 

on  ^AtP^i  sweetheart  of  a  toreador  sit5 
bPfn^i^h  .^l^e  ar^na-  The  toreador 
before  he  begms  his  business  salutes  her 
as  he  stands  waiting  below  -  "^"^ 

ransTfh''''?  ""^J^'^'^  «P"a  be- 

cause the  story  departs  so  widely  from 

^^UonTr^^''  ""'^  character 
but    «s  ^""^      ^""'"•y  details; 

aid  that  ''"P^'"'*"'-  "  inight  al.so  be 
Pleasure  t""  t'^e 
pi,^    ?  °^  reputable  critics  in 

ete?',  ^"^'P.'*''   ^"  disparagement  of 

I 't-f^i  P""^e  his    score  of 

L  AUesienne"  far  above  it. 

biif°'ra?m<.i"'"''T  '^''P"*«  and  carp, 
out    Caimen"  is  desemdly  popular-  it 
till  attracts  the  crowd  and  pleases  the 
mu.siclan  who.  If  the  condu?  of  has  a 

and  s.ilHt^'"^."'*'  a*  routine 

and  spuit.  finds  with  each  repetition 

iesTa'^^l't^'"  N?vertt- 
^.ss  a,^  a  stage  play  with  music,  "Car- 
mencita  and  the  Soldier,"  a5  performed 
here  by  a  visiting  Ru.^^lan  company  is 
mor.  P'-eferred  as  more  dramatic, 

more  tragic,  and  if  a  foreigner  may  be 
?i uhf",  ''J""'°'^  ^  matte^more 
toms  "tanners  and  cus- 

tri^rj^'Af^^'^^'^^''*  «ave  the  finest  por- 
°  o^f^l"  this  city  since 

^T..  appeared  in  Me- 

Panics   building,   before   she  yielded 

public' tha7\"h*'  "'L*'^,'  Am'erican 
public  that  she  should  be  first  of  all 
amusing;  that  she  should  thus  lower 
and  cheapen  her  art.  The  Carmen  of 
he  opera  is  far  from  being  an  enter- 
taining comedian.  Yet  in  recent  yea  s 
one  has  seen  Carmens  who  plaved  with 
one  eye  on  her  colleagues  the  oTher 
on  the  audience;  freakilh  Carmens  rl- 
sorting  in  e^■ery  way  to  awaken  laughter 
or  .self-consc  OU.S  narm»«,.  „,u-   't"  \ 


STMPHONY  CONCEBT 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  yesterday  afternoon 
condi^cted  the  first  of  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  series  of  symphony  concerts 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  com- 
prised these  works:  Bach's  Brandenburg 
Concerto  No.  4,  G  major,  for  violin, 
two  flutes  and  string  orchestra;  Mozart, 
.symphony,  C  major  ("Jupiter");  Bee- 
thoven, Symphony  No,  3,  E-flat  major 
CEro^ca").  There  was  a  very  large 
and  delighted  audience. 

As  is  probably  known.  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky's  purpose  is  to  acquaint  hLs  hear- 
ers with  the  development  of  orchestral, 
chiefly  symphonic,  music  from  the  time 
of  the  so-called  classics  to  our  own 
day.  A  sensitive  audience  wlU  thus 
learn  more  about  the  successive  changes 
in  form,  harmonic  and  orchestral  ex- 
pression than  It  would  by  reading 
treatise,  histories  of  music  or  by  at- 
tending lectures.  It  will  not  be  con- 
fused by  distinctions  between  romantic 
and  classic  works,  and  will  soon  realize.; 
by  hearing,  that  symphonies  which  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  were  "classic" 
are  in  fact  romantic;  that  Bach  in  his 
orchestral,  as  in  his  piano  suites  and 
pieces  in  the  "Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord." was  a  romanticist,  A  fine  com- 
position does  not  admit  the  famous 
definition  of  a  statesman.  It  was  ro- 
mantic while  the  compo.ser  lived;  it 
may  be  a  classic  while  the  composer 
is  now  on  earth. 

For  the  first  concert  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
chose  works  that  were  no  doubt  fa- 
miliar to  many  in  the  audience;  but  he 
has  the  knack  by  his  skill  and  taste,  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and  his 
ability  to  find  it  where  others  have 
passed  it  by  or  ignored  it,  of  giving  to 
an  old  work  new  life  and  freshness. 
Because  a  work  is  old,  he  is  not  there- 
fore tempted  to  give  only  an  accurate 
and  perfunctory  reading  of  the  notes; 
he  wishes  others  to  feel  what  he  f«els; 
to  share  with  him  in  musical  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  question  was  raised  a  few  day."* 
ago  in  New  York  whether  the  finale  of 
the  "Eroica"  is  worthy  or  unworthy. 
This  question  was.  not  raised  yesterday 
in  Symphony  hall.  If  it  had  been, 
there  could  have  been  only  one  answer 
after  the  brilliant,  stirring  performance: 
that  answer  would  have  been  "The 
end  crowns  the  work."  And  .so  the 
manner  in  which  Bach's  suite  and  the 
"Jupiter"  symphony  with  its  heavenly 
andante  and  amazing  flnale  were  played 
by  this  incomparable  orchestra  gave 
immediate  pleasure,  a  relief  from  the 
cares  and  thoughts  of  this  materialistic, 
mechanical  age.  S.  M. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRL 

An  80-minute  revue  from  Broadway, 
introduced  as  "Jay  C.  Flippen"  and  his 
•  Frolics,"  is  by  far  the  most  pretentious 
vaudeville  ofiering  to  appear  on  the 
stage  of  this  theatre  in  weeks.  It  of- 
fers all  the  primary  essentials  of  a  reg- 

  -v.R.,^c.     ular  musical  comedy  tninus  the  plot, 

conscious  Carmens  who  shrank  i  which  often  slows  down  the  action.  The 
om  depicting  s,  wanton.    Mme   OLs-  ,  I  stained  glass  setting,  called  "The  Rea- 
^  acted  the  true  Carmen-  capri-    son  for  Many  Broadway  Successes,"  is 
!i  the  satisfaction  of  lustful  de-  ' '  the  scenic  backgrrund  for  the  special- 


i  r.  1.1  I  alcnted  members  of  the  cast, 
while  Mr.  Fhppen  discourses  in  racy 
monologue  as  his  contribution,  Tlie 
sketches  are  by  William  K,  Wells,  music 
and  lyrics  by  Jay  Gorney,  the  dances  Dy 
Jack  Comiors.  The  show  is  staged  by 
Max  Hayes,  ^  i-f 

The  Legrohs  present  a  contortionist 
skit  that  is  amazing.  They  make  tumb- 
ling look  as  easy  at  walking.  Mary  Hay 
and  Clifton  Webb,  as  the  headUners,  ap- 
pear in  a  new  dance  offering.  Assisting 
them  are  Al  Goodhart  and  J.  Hancock. 
Miss  Hay  is  as  pert  and  refreshing  as 
she  was  in  "Mary  Jane  McKane,"  the 
musical  comedy  of  that  name.  The  set- 
tings for  her  three  dances  with  Mr. 
Webb  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  A  mod- 
ernistic, Illuminated  backdrop,  in  green 
on  a  velvet  hanging,  forms  the  setting 
for  their  dancing,  while  two  grand 
pianos,  played  by  Messrs.  Goodhart  and 
Hancock,  fill  In  while  Miss  Hay  and  Mr. 
Webb  change  costumes.  The  music  for 
the  act  was  written  by  George  Gershwin. 

On  the  screen  is  the  "Great  White 
North."  a  stirring  and  interesting  story 
presented  by  Fox  from  the  motion  pic- 
tures taken  on  the  H.  A.  and  Sidney 
Snow  Arctic  expedition.  Herald  Island, 
far  up  in  the  Arctic  circle,  is  claimed 
as  a  United  States  possession  in  one  of 
the  scenes.  A  whale  hunt,  in  Alaskan 


unique  in  musical  lite 
ature.  DebussV  recognized  the  fact  that 
hardly  any  other  libretto  would  admit 
a  similar  treatment,  even  by  himself.  He 
purposed  to  write  his  "Pall  of  the  House 
of  Usher"  and  "The  Devil  In  the  Belfry" 
in  a  different  manner.  Unfortunately 
the  sketches  he  made  for  the  former 
opera — some  of  them,  his  letters  in- 
form us,  were  elaborate — have  not  been 
found  since  his  death;  at  least  nothing 
is  openly  known  about  them.  Perhaps  it 
is  well  for  his  fame  that  he  left  this 
world  a  man  of  one  incomparable  dra- 
matic work,  for  though  "L'Enfant  Prod- 
Igue"  Is  occasionally  performed.  It  is  a 
cantata  and  was  not  composed  with  the 
operatic  stage  in  view. 

Nowhere  else  is  there  so  remarkable 
a  blend  of  poetry  and  music  as  In  this 
•  Pelleas  et  Melisande."  The  men  and 
women  move,  love  and  suffer  in  dream- 
land; the  music  that  accompanies  them 
and  shares  in  their  emotions  is  such 
that  It  might  be  heard  ■  In  a  poet's 
dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  the  chief  roles 
by  .Miss  Garden  and  Messrs.  Mojica  and 


waters  one  of  the  best  ever  made,  shows  Vanni-Marcoux  Is  familiar  to  nearly 


the  daring  and  difficult  art  of  captur- 
ing the  amphibians.  The  tragic  end  of 
the  four  men  lost  jn  the  Stefansson  ex 
pedltion  is  also  shdwn.  C.  L. 


all  those  who  are  entranced  by  this 
drama  in  music.  Miss  Garden  does  not 
act  Melisande;  she  is  the  mysterious 
woman  found  weaping  in  the  forest  by 
Golaud.  Nothing  is  known  about  her 
past,  her  home.  Not  only  is  Miss  Gar- 
den the  woman  imagined  by  Maeter- 
linck, her  voice  is  the  oiie  that  expresses 
the  music.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  opera  without  seeing  and  hearing 
her  in  this,  the  greatest  of  her  roles. 
As  Melisande  she  is  without  certain 


^   By  PHILTFTiai.1:- 

Boston  Opera  House:  Chicago  civic 
pera  company.  Georgio  Polacco.  musical 
director.  Evening  periormance:  "Otello,"  , 
a  lyric  drama  in  four  acts;  text  adapted 

by  Boito  from  Shakespeare's  tragedy;  ^rilnnVr'iismrtharimpalr  th^va^^^^^ 
music  by  Verdi.  T.ie  cast  .ast  night  was  Iportrayals  in  other  operas;   as  Meli- 
as  fouows.  sande  she  reahzes  the  intentions  of 

iaco   .  ..X  resare  Kormi.  In    Caimen    and  in  'The, Love  of  Three 

Kmiiia   \  Maii.i  clacsv  n-  Kings  "  she  has  gone  in  times  past  far 

R<j<l-rirn   Lmkiv.ro  Olivierc  "^i^^J-  ,  - 

Li)ii"vi.  ii    ciiase  Baroniei)     The  Pelleas  Of  Mr.  Mojica  steps  out  of 

M<'|"'"i"    .Aiiioiii.i  NicoiKh  the  tapestry.    An  artist  of  singular  in- 

vl^Hi  =w,v,iri«„  fh.  ort  nf  Victor  '^"'^ence  lu  all  that  he  does,  Mr.  Mo- 
JiZtl'  fhni^ht  ft  fi^^  M  ciimy  ?hR  j'^a,  too,  makes  another  in  the  role  im- 
Maurel  thought  at  first  of  calling  this  possible,    while    Mr,  Vanni-Marcoux's 

h^"n,«if     h.n^f  I  ^°1«^«1'  '^"h      "easterly  delii^^aUon  of 

he  made  Othello  a  tenor.  He  had  m  sympathy,  then  love  with  consequent 
mind  -Tamagno  whose  voice  was  of  un-  jealousy,  brutality  ending  in  mirder 
equalled  force  in  heroic  roles.  Tamagno,  anguish  that  at  Meliland's  death- 
who.  although  he  could  not  sing  the  love, bed  doet  not  foregrinsane  auestkfn^^^^ 
music  in  the  first  act  without  bleating  Lis  Golaud  coSetreplcS^^ 
and  straying  from  the  pitch  has.  in  the!  M^e.  Claessens  read  the  letter  with 
bursts  of  jealousy,  wild  despair  and  re-  the  appropriate  simpflc  ty!  y^t  one 
venge,  never  been  even  approached  by  could  not  help  recalling  the  lamented 
other  singers  If  Tamagno  nad  no  lived,  Gerville-Reache.  The  Arkel  of  Mn  Kip- 
the  title  of  the  opera  might  »^11  have  ni.s  had  the  wLsdom,  the  dignity  and  the 
been  lago  for  he  is  the  centra  figure  m  eompAssionate  nature  of  old  age  Mr 
this  musical  tragedy.  Tenors  today  can  p„iacco  gave  a  most  poetic  rindering 
roar  lustily  as  the  jealous  Moor,  but  the  of  the  score  with  the  oTdiestra  in  full 
par  of  lago  demands  an  accomplished  J  sympathy.  All  in  all,  a  performance 
subtle  actor.  For  lago  was  not  one  of  that  has  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps 
,  your  ordinary  ban  one  villains  He  was  not  equalled  in  the  annals  of  Boston's 
la  man  of  the  world,  outwardly  a  good,  operatic  experience.  The  great  audience 


obligmg,  witty  entertaining  soldier  who  was  enthusiastic 
I  would  nave  snone  at  a  club;  a  man  to 
I  trust,  to  desire  for  a  companion, 
j    The  honor.5  of  last  nignt  belonged  to 

Mr.  Formichi  and  Mr.  Moranzoni.  Miss 

Claire  was  an  uninteresting  Desdemona. 

Her  voice  with  its  thin  and  often  acid 

tones;  her  inabiUty  to  convey  emotion. 
'  made  the  hearer  wonder  why  she  was 
I  Intrusted  with  this  pathetic  role  for 
\  which  Verdi  wrote  some  of  his  finest 
'  pages,    Mr.  Marshall's  vocal  methods 

are  familiar  to  our  audiences.  There  is 
'  this  to  be  said  about  his  Othello;  he 
\  realized  '.he  tragic  importance  of  the 

part  and  took  his  task  .seriously.  Mr. 

Mojica  was  a  picturesque  Cassio. 
Mr.  Formic  hi 's  conception  of  lago 

was  not  unlike  Maurel  s.   There  was  no 

slavish  imitation;  there  was  much  that 

was  original  in  action  and  in  use  of 

the  voice  for  dramatic  purposes;  as  in 

the  relation  of  Ca.ssio's  dream;  in  the 

preceding  awakening  of  Othello's  sus- 
picions.   His  false  suavity,  the  assiu:- 

ance  of  his  own  fidelity,  his  desire  to 

seri'e    Othello's  Interests — these  were 

only  a  few  features  of  a  portrayal  that 

compelled  respect  and  admiration.  In 

his  delivery  of  the  "Credo"  there  were 

significant  nuances,  nor  In  the  bolder 

passages  was  there  merely  a  noble  voice 

and  nothing  else.  A  portrayal  conspicu- 
ous for  dramatic  and  musical  intelli- 
gence and  power. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  appreciated  the  force 

and    charm    of    Verdi's    score.  He 

brought    out    all    its    richness.  The 

stormiest    passages    were    not  mere 

noise;  the  details  were  clearly  obsrrved. 

but    without    checking    the  di'amatic 

flow.     One   of   the   most  noteworthy 

features  of  the  performance  was  his 

accompaniment  to  Oth-llo's  heart- 
breaking soliloquy  in  the  third  act.  It 

was  more  than  an  accompaniment:  it 

was     a     commentary     on  Othello's 

thoughts.    Mr.  Marshall's  dehvery  of 

this  soliloquy  was  excellent;  his  best 

work  In  the  performance. 
The  op'<ra  tonight  will  be  Richard 

Strauss's  "Rosenkavalier." 


S.  M. 


"PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE" 

The  opera  In  the  afternoon  was 
Maeterlinck's  "PeUeas  et  Melisande" 
r.ith  music  by  Claude  Debussy. 

 Mar.r  Garden 

M^i'ip  Cla^sseiis 
Hi  len  fieiinrt  ' 


4(» 


BOOTH  IN  PARIS 


'T 


tne  life  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  by  FranciS: 
Wilson  announced  for  publication  in  Boston| 
this  month  there  is  no  reference  to  a  singular! 
entry  \\\  the  journal  of  Edmond  Got,  for  manyj 
years  the  pride  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  an; 
actor  renowned  throughout  Europe.  In  this. 
Journal,  kept  from  1840  to  1892.  he  noted  on' 
April  30,  1865,  the  assassination  cf  Luicoln  and. 
the  fact  that  he  knew  the  chief  actor.  ! 

•'Actor  is  the  word,  for  three  months  ago 
Fechter  sent  me  a  letter  urgently  recommendmg 
a  celebrated  tragedian  of  New  York,  Bootli, 
who  wished  to  spend  some  time  m  Pans.  He 
vas  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  of  distinguished 
manners,  well  informed,  but  speaking  almost  no 
French."  ,  ,  . 

Got  went  on  to  say  that  he  offered  him  hos- 
pitality until  he  rented  an  apartment  and  hired 
ft  carriage  by  the  month,  "for  he  was  resolved 
to  live  like  a  gentleman."  He  was  three  days 
with  Got,  desiring  to  acquaint  himself  with  the- 
atrical art  in  Paris.  After  he  left  Got's  home 
he  visited  theatres,  went  about  the  town  and| 
"made  rapid  progress  in  Parisian  civilization  toi 
the  degree,  that,  answering  his  wish,  I  intro- 
duced him  to  a  handsome  girl  whom  he  had 
noticed  in  'Les  Filibustiers  de  la  Sonora,'  at 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise on  hearing,  one  morning,  this  girl,  who 
was  not  at  all  timid,  declaring  that  Booth  was 
a  madmian!  That  he  would  get  up  in  the 
night,  like  a  somnambulist,  and  would  talk  in- 
coherently about  spectres;  that  she  was  afraid 
ERO  was  going  to  run  away  to  Nice,  without 
bidding  him  good-by.  Soon  afterward  Booth 
himself  came  to  take  leave  of  me,  perfectly 
sane,  at  ;least  in  appearance,  and  departed  for 
America.;  'It  is  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
.  .  He  is  a  determined  chap  who 
be  taken  alive,  I'll  answer  for  that;  Ij 
md  him;  he  had  his  idee  fix  even  in 
He  had  combated  it  in  vain.   On  his] 

■cumbed  to  it." 
jooth  was  living  with  Got,  seve: 


audi 
ex- 


Ana  .'-0  Mr.  Orlofl.  who  i  i.  m-^—  -  .       j  romi'' 

i.eme  from  old  LannerHhe  his  recital   two  season  Fi"i;a.       PGa\dcn  imas 

the  orchestration  is  so  great  that  at 

trcEitmcnt    _  _ 

limes  one  wishes-for  contrasting  pa^-  „f  ^lo^-^rt.  "The^oncertorit'is  needless     ^1"^^^ '^^[l^  imaginatron'' romance  I 
p.ges  in  the  ,manner  of  Mozart  or  of  to  say  when  there  is  mention  of  Mr      f^^^^^.^''  P°'*'Jt' b^^^^ 
Auber  writing  "conversational"  music.  Burgin,  the  violinist,  Messrs    Laurent —tney  co„ie  Lazzari,  MontesanU, 

land  Bladet,  the  flutiste,  and  the  ^dmir-  at^the  names^o^^i-a  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

set  down  to  the  credit  of  these  three 


'T'v,^  it     ncprt'f..;;;  of  tne  lole  in  tne  way  sne  sees  it.  


It  Is  fortunate  for  the  sensibilities  of 


I  New  England  audience  that  the  stage  IdelightfuUy  performed.     It  is   to  be 

wished  that  Bach  had  cut  the  openuig 
allegro  shorter;  the  good  man's  musi- 
cal talk  in  this  movement  is  chatter 
before  he  is  through  with  what  he  has 
to  sav.  As  the  movement  is  signed 
with  the  name  of  Bach,  those  who  al- 
most swoon  with  admiration  whenever 
his  name  is  mentioned— there  is  much 
"bunk"  in  circles  of  music  '  apprecia- 
tois"— accept  him  in  bulk,  and  would 
say.  "Oh  that  it  would  never  end!" 
and  would  sigh  soulfully  in  their  rwpt 
enjoyment.  ,     ,  „^ 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Strauss  s 
"Zarathustra,"    whether   it   is    to  be 
greatest  works; 


irectlons  of  Hoffmannsthal  for  the 
opening  scene — the  bed  prombient  on 
the  stage,  the  orchestra  in  amonms 
ecstasy — were  not  rigidly  observed.  The 
humor  of  the  performance  was  the 
weakest  point;  Ochs  falling  from  chairs 
and  being  hoisted  up  again,  real  heavy 
German  humor,  the  recollection  of 
which  would  not,  as  Hannibal  used  to 
say,  addressing  the  students  at  Yale, 
make  a  man  laugh  if  he  were  all  alone 
by  himself  In  the  woods,  solitary,  no 
one  near  him. 

The  music  of  the  Princess  has  been 
sung  here  with  greater  tonal  beauty, 
more  brilliantly,  but  not  with  more  in- 
telligence than  that  shown  by  Mme. 
Leider  last  night.  Her  meditations  on 
the  cruel  years  that  would  end  every 
man's  desire,  on  the  inevitable  ravages 
of  time,  were  finely  expressed  by  her 
vocal  art.  She  was  not  so  much  the 
Princess,  though  she  was  gracefully 
dignified,  as  the  woman  renouncing  love 
knowing  that  young  Octavian,  though 
swearing  present  devotion,  would  soon 
be  seeking  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new 
in  th^  land  where  'Venus  reigns.  Mme. 
Olszewska,  as  the  infatuated  lover,  soon 
reconciled  to  his  loss,  acted  and  sang 
with  spirit  and  understanding.  The 
purest  singing  of  the  evening  was  that 
of  Mme.  Mason  and  of  Mr.  Cortis.  The 


artists;  thev  did  what  they  could,  with 
routine  in  plenty  to  help  them.  Mr. 
Maison,  furthermore,  had  one  admirab», 
moment;  when,  at  the  end,  he  cried. _ 
-Come  la  vita!"  that  was  somebbMI 
like,  a  guide  for  him  to  go  by.  Iff. 
Montesanti  showed  ^real  fervor  in  IW 
appeal  to  Fiora.  .  . 

Though  blessed  with  fine  voices,  ttae 
singers  did  not  put  themselves  abaut 
to    sing   Montemezzi's    melodies  — 
ravishing  beauty  of  them !— melodioi 
They   declauned   them  instead 
shouts  in  the  place  of  tone  susti 
all  thought  of  line  and  cur\e  ign 
W'lio,  last  night,  listening  to  '  — 


classed  among  his  greatest  works ,  jy^'i^pfirst  time,  could  have  c  cnv( 
whether  it  contains  much  that  is  so-  i°l,.^^"of"^ciody  in  the  music  of  Ar( 
noious  ^ut  is  really  labored  and  unun-    ?  =n^rrpiv  one  bar.  in  D 


former  was  charming  in  her  reception  1^ 


ally 

pressive;  whether  the  attempt  to 
translate  passages  of  Nietz.sche  concern- 
ing individualism  and  the  deification 
lot  life  into  tones  was  imprudent,  if  not 
l.'oolish,  one  must  admit  that  there  are 
^eat  moments  in  this .  tone-poem. 
"Stupendous"  is  not  too  big  a  word  for 
the  introduction:  there  is  beauty  in  the 
"Grave  Song, "  Homeric  gaiety  in  the 
"TanzUed":  mystery  in  the  ending,  nor 
to  appreciate  this  ending  is  it  necessary 
to  think  of  the  "Ideal"  swaying  aloft 
or  the  "World  Riddle"  growling  below, 
^ne  does  well  to  hear  this  tone-poem 
without  thought  of  Nietzsche. 

Nor  is  "marvellous"  too  big  a  word  ii 
for  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  interpretation;  { 


of  the  rose  and  in  her  tete-a-tete  with 
Octavian,  unaffectedly  girlish  in  her  sly 
delight  and  in  the  scenes  with  l^er 
prompt  lover.  To  Mr.  Cortis  fell  the 
agreeable  task  of  appearhig  as  the  Ital- 
ian siiiger  in  the  first  act;  for  once  the 
beautiful  air  was  sung  as  a  well-graced 
Italian  singer  would  deliver  it.  Mr. 
Kipms  played  the  vulgar  Baron  Ochs 


with  a  gusto  that  appealed  at  once  to  aai 
audience  that  packed  the  theatre  and 
applauded   with    genuine  enthusiasm. 


nor  for  the  orchestra!  performance.  xNo 
greater  performanc;  by  an  orchestra 
has  been  heard  in  S:,mphony  hall  since 
it  was  dedicated;  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  one  that  was  so  great. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  at  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  assisted  by  tire  Ceciha  Society 
trained  bv  Malcolm  Lang,  its  conductor.l 
Franfk.  Psalm  150  for  chorus,  orchestral 


baldo?  Yet  scarcely  one  bar,  in  ; 
of  fact,  is  mere  declamation.  Sii 
■I  make  it  hard  for  themselves  when 
i  spurn  the  props  Montemezzi  offers  ' 
••  with  both  hands.  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Polacco,  more  grateful  than  HM 
singers  before  him,  welcomed  every  gHI 
from  Montemezzo  and  made  the  nwK 
of  it.  The  composer's  melody,  cog 
sequently,  went  not  all  by  the  boaw; 
in  the  orchestra,  at  Mr.  Polacco's  hands, 
indeed  it  never  ceased.  The  tragedy, 
therefore,  the  poetry,  the  imagii.ation 
and  the  romance,  all  the  beautiful  ele- 
ments we  had  a  right  to  expect,  we 
1  found— in  the  orchestra  all  praise  once 
more,  and  heartfelt  thanks,  to  Ur. 
Polacco  who  saved  the  day. 

This  afternoon  comes  '  Madame  But- 
terfly"; this  evening  "Lucia.  " 

R.  R.  G. 


times  while  smoking,  he  spoke  to  his  host  Or 
Shakespeare's  Caesar;  especially  of  Brutus. 
"How  do  you  regard  Brutus  in  France?"  Got 
answered:  "We  admire  him  at  college  in  the 
Greek  of  Plutarch.  What  was  he  at  bottom 
but  an  ungrateful  and  sinister  dreamer,  a 
sophist?  Did  he  not  judge  himself,  his  own  role, 
by  his  last  cry:  ''Virtue,  thou  art  only  a  name!' 
Booth,  embarrassed,  nervously  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation." 

Is  there  any  record  other  than  this  entry 
in  Got's  journal  of  Booth's  sojourn  in  Paris 
shortly  before  the  assassination  of  Lincoln? 
One  knowS  that  he  called  at  the  Surratfs 
boarding  house  in  Washington  early  in  Febru- 
ary, 1865.  It  Is  also  known  that  for  some  months 
before  the  assassination  Booth  refused  offers 
from  theatrical  managers  and  made  mysterious 
trips  to  Canada. 

There  is  Get's  journal  with  the  statement 
that  Booth  came  to  him  "three  months"  before 
April  30.  The  journal,  nor  any  part  of  it,  was 
not  published  until  1910,  nine  years  after  the 
death  of  the  diarist. 


and  organ.    Roussel.  "Evocations,  "  thef 
third    one    with    chorus.  Schelling, 
T-hl'^^o^'t,  -Zi^'^r.  J?o'^tr'.ir=,/',t,',iir7niT4*  "Morocco,"    I  conducted   by  thiv  com-. 
The  many  mmor  parts  were  wel  filled.  Borodin,    Polovtsian  dances' 


One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  i-^ve 
ning  was  the  dancing  entrance  of  Ivlma. 
Pavloska,  the  intriguing  Annlna  bear^i 
ing  a  letter  to  the  baron. 

Mr.  Polacco  gave  an  eloquent  inter- 
pretation of  a  score  that  calls  for  elo- 
quence, vigor,  rhythmic  intensity,  also 
finesse. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 

"Conquest" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Eve  Un- 
sell  and  C.  Graham  Baker  from  the 
novel,  "The  Candle  in  the  Wind,"'  by 
Mary  Imlay  Taylor;  dlrect«d  by  Roy  del 
Ruth,  and  presented  by  Warner  Broth- 
ers as  an  all-talking  picture  with  the 
following  cast; 

Donald  Overton  ..Montf  Bine 

James  Farnham  H.  B  Warner 

Dump  Holden   .  .Lou  Wilnn 

Dr.  Gerr.v.   TuU.v  Marehall 

William  Holden  .Edmund  Breaee 

History  is  repeating  Itself.  Back  In 
the  days  when  the  silent  pictures  were 
advanced  to  the  feature  stage,  that  is, 
when  they  were  permitted  to  run  into 
s:x  to  eight  reels  and  to  tell  within 
that  ample  footage  a  complete  narra- 
tive, there  was  a  general  stampede  on 
the  part  of  the  producers  to  rush  all 
they  had  to  market.  Some  of  the  out- 
put was  noteworthy,  some  was  Just 
ordinary,  and  some  was  downrijht  dull. 
Gradually  came  the  leavening.  The  bet- 
ter pictures  Increased  in  numbers,  the 
public  learned  to  turn  down  Its  thumbs 
on  the  chaflf.  Now,  with  the  tcvent  of 
the  "talkies,'"  a  like  situation  seems 
to  have  arisen.  Merely  to  get  a  voice 
onto  the  screen,  to  reproduce  a  knock 
on  a  door,  a  steamboat's  or  a  fac  tory's 
whistle,  the  whir  of  an  airplane,  or 
ether  sounds  of  everyday  life,  many  of 
the  producers  have  shown  a  tendency 

strings,  nor  was  the  full  body  of  strings  llfirm:"t"h"e*run;' and  tTrnT'ciear  a^nd^veni  mat'er'^Tlots"""  T^ef  nerZ,.,'"hilIS 
employed  in  Mozart's   Concerto.    Not  jit  is  unfortunate  that  the  Beethoven  So-  S^^t  the  noClty  ^ 


I 


poser).  Borodin, 

with  chorus,  from  "Prince  Igor."  j 

H.4NS  MARTIN  THEOPOLD 

Hans  Martin  Theopold.  pianist,  played 
the  following  program  at  Steinert  hall 
last  evening: 

Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue.  Bach:i 
Sonate  E  Minor.  Beethoven  Ballad:  Q 
The  opera  tonight  will  be  "The  Love  Mmor,  Chopin:  Reflets  dans  l  eau,  Le^  i 
I  of  Three  Kings,'"  collines  d  Anacap-.  i,  La  Cathedrale  en 

gloutie.  Jardms  sous  la  plule,  Debussy 
M~  ~  ^Chez  Petrouchka.  Danse  russe.  Stravin-i 

By  PHILIP  HALE  sky:  and  variations  on  a  theme  by  Paga- 

The  program  of  the  15th  concert  of  nini.  Brahms, 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.     Mr.  Theopold  is  a  versatile  pianistj 
Kou£se\itzky,  conductor,  in  Symphony  Beethoven,  Debussy,  Chopin  and  Stra-j 
hall    yesterday    afternoon  comprised 
Bach's  Fourth  Brandenburg  Concerto. 
G  major,  for  violin,  two  flutes  and 
string  orchestra;  Mozart's  Piano  Con- 
certo, A  major  (K.  488),  and  Richard 
Strauss  s  tone  poem,  "Also  Sprach  Zara- 
thustra  " 
For  the  Brandenburg  Concerto 


vinsky,  he  likes  to  play  music  by  all  of 
them.  The  music  of  Debussy  and  Stra- 
vinsky he  played  as  it  is  seldom  heard, 
music  with  light  and  shadow,  delicate 
nuances  of  tone  and  excellent  rhythm^^ 
The  two  Stravinsky  numbers  gave  fine" 
exhibition  of  a  brilliant  technique,  Iri 

.  — =    .such  music  he  plavs  his  best,  his  playing 

Koussevitzky  lessened  the  number  of  Bis  full  of  fire,  the  tonality  is  pure  an 


Mr, 


Boston  Opera  House:  Chicago  Civic  i 
Opera  Company,  Giorgio  Polacco 
musical  director.  "Der  Rosenkavalier," 
opera  In  three  acts;  libretto  by  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal;  music  by  Richard 
Strauss.  Produced  at  the  Dresden 
Opera  House  on  Jan.  26,  1911. 

The  ca-st  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Prinocsi'  ■Von  VFprdenberff. . .  .  .  .Fiida  J^^''^';^ 

^^^^^.Faninat  - ^  ^  ^  l^^^lffiS 

Mistress  Marianne  Leilmetzcnn ^  fl  Hermano.v 

Val7arrM    Lodoviro  Olivicro 

r?mmi»i.a"ry  'of'  VoWo^  ]  ■  ■  Antonio  Kicolu-h 
Maior-domo  ol  the  Pnnce.^«.^^^^^^^  CavadorP 

^"n  nXn  -Sin^er.-.V.-.'.-.  ! Antonio  Cort.s 

A  Hair  Dre«ser   Michael  Arshanskv 

A  Widow  of  XoMe  Family.. Gertrude  Kasper 
!  Her  Three  Dauchtrrs  Tri,„i,,,# 
Constance  Bitterl,  Constance  Eberhart 

V  Milli'nc?.^."'.".'  Lucille  Me„.el 

V  Vendor  of  Animals....  Herman  Djehen 
■\  Little  NenTo    .Ruth  Pryor 

Conductor.  Giorsrio  Polacco 

For  the  licentious  libretto  Strauss  [ 
wrote  Srnany  delightful  pages,  as  the 
soliloquy  of  the  Princess  at  the  end  of  ; 
the  first  act;  the  presentation  of  the 
rose  in  the  second  with  its  flowing  mel- 
odic lines,  exquisite  harmonies  and  in- 
strumentation; the  concerted  number  hi ' 
the  third.    Never  mind  if  he  took  his  j 


society  took  part.  Concerts,  however 
were  given  at  Vienna  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century  by  orchestras  rang 
mc  from  200  to  400  In  number. 

When  pianists  today  go  to  Mozart  for 
n  concerto  they  usually  choose  the  one 
ill  D  minor.  The  one  in  A  major  chosen 
by  Mr.  OrlofT— there  is  an  earlier  one 
111  the  same  key— is  so  beautiful,  in  its 
lively  movements  as  in  the  pathetic  An 
dante  conspicuous  for  tenderness  and 
IJleasing  melancholy,  it  is  surprising  that 
it  has  been  ignored:  but  Mozart's  mu 
sic  is  not  for  every  pianist  however 
famous  he  may  be.  K  is  more  difficult 
by  its  apparent  simplicity  than  many 
concertos  of  the  thunder-and-guns-and- 
all-that  character.  One  may  be  brilliant 
with  Liszt  and  Tchaikovsky,  solemnly 
■intellectual"  with  Brahms,  or  play 
Beethoven  in  what  is  described  as  '•the 
true  Beethovian  spirit.""  whatever  that 
may  mean,  yet  come  to  grief  when  Mo- 
zart is  in  question. 

Fortunately  for  the  audience  Yester- 
day there  was  Mr.  Koussevitskv.  an 
ideal  interpreter  of  Mozart:  an  orc.ies- 
tra  that  Mozart  would  have  applauded; 
a  pianist  who  would  have  met  Mozar:.s 
demand  that  his  mu.sic  should  ".sound; 
should  flow  like  oil  in  certain  passages. 
Mr.  OrloJT  played  most  musicallv.  not 
merely  with  the  pedantic,  cool  intelli- 
gence that  often  passes  for  a  niu.sical 
interpretation.  E.xpression  of  int'-nse 
emotion,  pa.ssion  was  not  con.sidcred 
artistic  in  the  ■Vienna  of  Mozart's  time, 
nor  was  il  in  the  music.  Grace,  trn- 
lerness,  a  melancholy  .subdued  a,^  in  a 
verie.  serenity  even  in  melancholy— 
se  were  expected  in   an  andantr-J 


contrasts  of  light  and  shadow.  Sonor- 
ous though  it  may  be  at  times  it  is  noti 


ances. 

•Conquest"  illustrates  this  new  men- 


always,  and  the  melodies  are  full  of  feelj  ace  to  our  screen  enjovment  Here 
ing  and  serene  majesty.  In  the  .second  aje  five  e.xperienced  plavers  four  of 
movement  of  this  sonata  where  the  whom  have  had  spendid  stage  records 
theme  is  represented  in  smooth  legato  Being  thus  able  to  act  and  to  talk  they 
music  Mr.  Theopold  played  each  note 
with  care  bordering  on  monotony,  com-  v 
pletely  robbing  It  of  its  beauty.  Sue! 
a  difficulty  is  not  infrequent  in  the  ,  / 

average  pianist  but  it  is  regrettable  that 
they  cannot  play  legato  music  so  that  it 
sings. 

The  concert  was  well  attended  and 
the  audience  was  warmly  appreciative' 

nf  Mr    ThpnnnWc  nintrincr  


MADAME  BUTTErAy 

An  opera  in  three  acta  bv  OlMO 
Puccini.   Sung  In  Italian.  The  cast: 

Cho  Cho-San    tMadam  Butterfln 
«'irnkl  'T-^Vb.  K»__  , 

^^»n-pjV«''"'"''  -•.^^v...  Alio*  d  Henauioj 

Tt'e  Bon"? """"^  Tittorio  TreTi«M, 

The  Imp;n',i  Com„-|;i'o„„'''"*"'"^° 

^Jar^i';.;^;^;;;.'::;;. 

The  Chicago  Civic  opera  company  II 
ga^e  a  moving  and  beautiful  perform- 
ance of  Puccini  .s  "Madama  Butterfly  " 


"L  AJMORE  DEI  TEE  EE"' 
Opera  by  Montemezzi.  The  cast: 

Flora   ••  Mary  Gardeni 

\rchibaldo   \iriilio  Laizart 

Mantredo   Luiiri  Montesjnto 

\vito   Rene  Maison 

Flaminio  j  ,  Lodovico  OUviero 

A  Youth   J'l.'p  Moncai 

A  'i'oiin?  Girl  Kliaabeih  Kerr 

An  Old  Woman   Maria  clae.-seni 

.\  Voice   .  .  Ada  I'agjn 

Conriiiclor    Giorrui  Polacco 

■Tragic  Poem  by  Sem  Benelli,'"  the 
program  states.  "Music  by  Montemezzi." 

Be  it  so.    Tragedv.  then,  we  have  a,  Jf^^'Prday  afternoon.    The  smging  was 
rig'ht  to  look  for,  and  poetry,  imagina-  f'"^^"^"_J'  '^le  orchestral  support  of  the 
tion.  probablv  romance,  ardor  beyond         order  one  is  accustomed  to  expect 
a  doubt,  the  Vivid  emotion  that  thrill.*,  ""om  Mr.  Polacco,  and  the  acting  was, 
Beauty,  furthermore,  we  are  justified  in  "'i  'he  whole,  very  good.    It  I5  ridlcu 
expecting — when  did  poetic  tragedy  do '""s  to  point  out  that  mu  " 
without  it?— beauty  of  pos9,  of  motion,  "erj-.  surely  some  of  the 
grouping.  8«"at  part  of  the  a*- 

Of  poetry,  to  Htv  honest,  there  wasH'Panese,  for  it  would 
not  too  much  to  ron.iuredeed  to  reproduce  an  au' 

with.    Miss  '  as  she  was»nese  atmosphere,  and 

concerned  out  of  her'^ouW       rl-^  '  sh      t-  • 

wav.  In  *  '•  *nsation. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE         /-  / 

Minnie  Hauk,  who  died  near  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  last  Wednesday,  was 
p.  famous  siftger  in  her  day,  and  not  only  by  her  portrayal  of  Carmen, 
iliough  her  Carmen  was  nearer  the  woman  described  by  Merimee  than  the 
heroine  of  the  opera  as  many  have  since  pictured  her:  Minnie's  Carmen  was 
sensual,  savage,  fascinating.  When  she  was  first  appearing  at  New  York 
in  this  role,  Joseph  Keppler  drew  a  striking  picture  of  her  for  Puck. 


Various  stories— true  or  legendary?— are  told  about  her  early  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dispatch  printed  in  The  Herald  last  Thursday,  she  was  born 
at  New  York  in  1852.  Her  family  moved  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  where  her 
father  worked  as  a  carpenter,  and  hCr  mother  kept  a  boarding  house.  Now 
we  hear  the  voice  of  an  old-time  but  passionate  press  agent:  "In,  the  eve- 
ning after  Minnie  had  washed  the  dishes,  she  used  to  sit  out  on  the  porch 
of  her  rough  frontier  home,  and  sing  while  burly  wharfmen  and  wagon 
drivers  listened.  In  1880  her  father  placed  his  household  goods  on  a  flat- 
boat,  and  with  his  family,  floated  down  to  New  Orleans.  There  the  melo- 
dious darky  songs"— arty  intelligent  reader  can  finish  the  sentence. 


There  Is  a  dispute  as  to  the  year  of  her  birth.  Put  not  implicit  trust  in 
biographical  dictionaries.  Was  the  year  1851,  1852  or  1853?  At  any  rate  Minnie 
went  to  New  Orleans — her  name  was  then  spelled  Amelia  M.  Hauck— and 
there  she  took  singing  lessons  and  sang  in  a  concert  about  1865.  She  came 
back  to  New  York.  Listen  to  a  story  that  might  have  come  from  a  sob-sister 
of  the  press  acting  as  secretary  to  a  prima  donna.  Christ  Church  in  New 
York  was  in  need  of  a  soprano,  and  had  heard  many  applicants. 

"One  day  as  their  bass  singer,  was  passing  through  the  streets  he  heard 
in  an  old  wooden  house  a  beautiful  voice.  He  mentioned  the  fact  to  Samuel 
Jackson,  the  organist,  who  at  once  sent  to  the  place  with  a  request  to  the ' 
ingef  to  come  and  see  him  at  12  o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday.  Sunday 
came,  and  at  noon,  after  the  service,  a  young  girl  scarcely  15  walked  into 
the  gallery  choir  with  her  father  and  told  Mr.  Jackson  she  was  the  one  | 
whom  he  sent  for.   Mr.  Jackson,  after  questioning  her  a  little,  told  her  he  l! 
would  like  to  hear  her  sing,  and  asked  her  what  she  would  try.  'Oh.  any-  j 
thing  you  would  like,'  was  the  reply.   He  got  two  copies  of  Cherubini's  'Ave  I 
Maria,'  and  handing  her  one  he  took  his  seat  at  the  organ  with  the  other.  | 
He  played  through  the  prelude,  and  the  little  girl  began  to  sing.   Says  Mr. 
Jackson:  'The  very  first  note  sent  a  thrill  through  me  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  I  exclaimed  with  delight:  'It  is  the  finest  voice  in  the  world!'  Before 
Miss  Hauck  again  reached  the  nave  of  the  church,  the  music  committee  had 
made  with  her  father  an  engagement  for  a  year.   Upon  hearing  the  result  of 
her  trial,  in  her  delight  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck  and 
.thanked  God  that  she  was  at  length  "in  a  position  where  she  could  earn 
something  with  which  to  assist  her  needy  parents.  " 

Note  the  circumstantial  detail  of  the  story;  note  the  affecting  picture  of 
the  girl  rejoicing  at  the  committee's  decision. 


Sr  V,l  H     '  applenticeship7s  Iny^oral 

S  "'"•'^        ^"""^  »^  the  Metropohtan  or  the  New  Am. ^^r 

dam.    What  dries  Miss  Hardy  think  of  Marcel  Proust  as  a  wriS 

Art<;^Th!!f/"T""'"'"*  ^"^^^  ^^"^"^  appear  here  at  the  Pin  J 


night 


The  operatic  season — if  two  weeTt«;  mn  no  non»^  - 

comers  Mmes.  Le^er  and  oLewska  "  '"'""^  "'^'^^'"^^ 

s.e  Ird7dSapSintd  SeSioTaZT       ^ '"^      ^^^'^  "^"^ 

much  prominence  wart^eTTo  ^eV^^^sh^r  cLTrElLX'^n  "'^ 
above  all  for  Desdpmona    ti,.  .      '-^  ^'"^       f^asi  lor  Elsa,  Cherubino  and 

sometimes  smistef  ^""^  ^"'^  °'  "^^''^"^  •"^"^^^^^  ^re  dark  and 

The  company  is  still  in  want  of  a  heroic  tenor 

It  was  a  mistake  to  give  "Don  Pasquale 

^^"^^P        h^^e  been  trained 

i  we  douk 

tan  or  in  European  opera  housesr  The 


jare  much  better  Tt  The^TeSoJ^ilT  o^ij^  ^u;^:" 
.T.!,,!.':^  1.^^:^?^".^^'"^  ^  have  died  with  Pini-Corsi.     He.  with  the 


excellent  Tavecchia.  showed  Boston  in  the  days  when  it  h«ri  iV.  „ 
company  that  an  actor  in  buffo  roles  n^^TlL  ^  ""^^ 

What  Pleasure  is  there  nowTsee?ng  thatlmrnlr,'"'""'"  " 

in  a  lifeless  and  inferior  mannS  wholly  without  th/""  Performed 
atmosphere,  "The  Valkyrie,"  m"  GaTdnIr  ""'""'"^  '^"^ 


brilliant  contrast. 


our  colleague,  assures  us,  was  in 


Some  say  that  Minnie  (as  she  was  afterward  known),  made  her  first 
appearance  in  grand  opera  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  New  York  on 
Nov.  30,  1866,  taking  the  part  of  Prascovia  in  Meyerbeer's  "Star  of  the 
North,"  once  a  favorite  opera  in  which  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  shone.  Others 
say  that  she  first  sang  in  grand  opera  on  Oct.  13,  1866,  at  Brooklyn,  appear- 
ing as  Amina  in  "La  Sonnambula."  She  had  studied  in  New  York  with 
Errani  and  Albites,  and  taken  lessons  later  of  Maurice  Strakosch.  Having 
Bung  in  this  country  in  '67  and  '68  (Juliet,  Marguerite,  Inez  and  other  roles  i, 
the  went  to  Covent  Garden,  London  (Oct.  26,  1868),  where  she  met  with 
great  success.  Then  she  sang  at  Paris,  Moscow.  St.  Petersburg,  and  going  to 
Vienna  in  1870  she  obtained  an  engagement  for  three  years,  appearing 
chiefly  in  the  opera-comiquc  repertoire.  From  1874  to  1877  she  was  engaged 
at  Berlin.  In  1878,  having  played  Carmen  in  Brussels,  she  was  engaged  by 
Mapleson  to  appear  in  that  opera  when  it  was  fir.st  produced  in  London 
(1878).  She  sang  at  Covent  Garden  every  season  until  1881,  but  was  heard 
at  New  York  early  in  1891. 

In  1881  she  married  Baron  Ernest  von  -^essewartegg.  an  author,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  and  a  traveller.  With  him 
she  made  three  trips  around  the  world.  She  did  not  leave  the  stage  till  1896. 
Her  repertoire  included  about  100  operas.  She  had  taken  the  part  of  Car- 
niefi  .'jOO  times  and  sung  Bizet's  music  in  several  languages.  She  received 
many  decorations. 


Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Vanni-Marrnnv  ^-iu        u    •    •„  . 
son?  He  now  goes  to  Monte-Carlo  tn  LT      \  "^''^  sea- 

it,  given  mu.slc  and  libretto  wrif^^i 
Itallana.  In  fact,  it  often  semis  to  H 
a  mistake  to  have  a  Japanese  singe 
take  the  part  of  Cho-Cho-San.  for  sh 
usually  .succeeds  In  making  everythin 
about  the  opera  except  herself,  seen 
unconvincing,  by  the  force  of  contras 
A  general  Impression  of  sincerity,  path 
OS,  and  simplicity  wa.s  maintained  yes 
terday,  and  unu.sually  numerous  sound 
of  nose-blowine  and  self-consclou 
coughing  during  the  second  act  gav 
proof  that  a  large  part  of  the  audlenc 
was  moved  to  tears  at  Butterfly's  sa< 
lot. 


Hi  the  evening  Donlzetts  Tjucla" 
with  the  following  cast,  brought  the 
season  to  a  cloi^e: 

Lord  Henry  Ashton,  Richard  BonelU; 
Lucia  Dl  Lammermoor,  Alice  Mock; 
Edgar  of  Ravenswood.  Antonio  Cortis; 
Lord  Arthur  Bucklaw,  Jose  Mojica; 
Raymond,  Chase  Baromeo;  Alice,  Alice 
d'Hermanoy;  Norman,  Lodovico  Olivlero. 
Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzonl. 


It  was  an  evening  of  superior  slng>- 
Ing,  led  by  Mr.  Bonelll,  masterly  In  song 
and  dramatic  portrayal,  and  Miss  Mock 
Edith  Mason,  as  Butterfly,  sang  wltl  of  lovely  voice  and  (echnique,  wisely 
simplicity  and  feeling;  the  clear,  fresh  directed.  The  sextet,  .sung  for  once,  not 
quality  of  her  voice,  together  with  her  bawled,  called  forth  storms  of  applause 
well-planned  and  graceful  acting,  gave  from  a  very  large  audience, 
the  necessary  Impression  of  naivet«  and  „  / 
charm;  her  Butterfly  is  childish  wifh 


f 


out  being  kittenish,  pathetic  without  be-  ^  '    /  O  ^ 

Ing  hysterical.    Mr.  Hackett,  as  Pink-  —  ^ 

h»'^r;f»Ji^         o' ^l^.J»est  singing,  and  perforce  must  be  so  exploited.  The  me- 

he  acted,  as  usual,  with  conviction.  It  dium  happens  to  be  a  mechanicaUj - 


Now  for  the  end  of  this  eventful  history: 

In  October,  1919,  Mr.  Stovall,  the  United  States  minister  in  Switzer- 
land, wTote  to  Mr.  Penfleld,  once  United  States  ambassador  to  Austria,  that 
Minnie  Hauk's  husband,  who  had  taken  out  American  citizenship  papers 
before  his  marriage,  had  died  in  1918  leaving  his  widow  almost  penniless. 
"Her  home  is  mortgaged  and  she  is  almost  blind." 

If  her  Carmen  was  famous,  Bostonians  were  also  delighted  with  her 
Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni"  and  her  Manon  when  Massenet's  opera  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time. 


Speaking  of  Carmen,  a  subscriber  to  the  opera  season  was  heard  to  say, 
"Where  in  the  world  did  the  Chicago  company,  find  Mme.  Olszewska?" 

Dear  Madame,  it  was  not  hard  to  find  her.  She  was  not  discovered  in 
an  obscure  European  village.  She  has  been  the  leading  contralto  at  the 
Staatsoper  of  Vienna;  the  Prinzregenten  Theatre  at  Munich;  Covent  Gar- 
den, London;  the  Colon,  Buenos  Aires.  She  sang  in  concert  this  season 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra.  Her  recital  programs  include 
Elizabethan  love  songs  as  well  as  Lieder  by  Schubert,  Brahms  and  Strauss. 
We  hear  that  she  has  been  re-engaged  by  the  Chicago  opera  company  for 
the  entire  Reason  of  l929-j30. 

Books,  too,  have  their  passionate  press  agents,  even  the  Book  League 
of  America,  Inc.  One  learns  from  its  agent  that  Mi.ss  Ai^nette  Hardy  "al- 
most a  master  oJ  arts,  blond  and  beautiful"  has  joined  the  league.  Though 
she  Ls  now  In  "The  Show  Boat "  she  has  found  time  to  read  "Prima  Donna  " 
by  Pitts  Sanborn.  Reading  it — anci  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  novel  is 
well  worthr/i-cadiiig— "tears  sprang  to  her  lovely  eyes  and  sobs  shook  the 
Miss  Hardy    ighed:    "How  the  public  misjudges  usi 


1.1  an  ungrateful  part,  but  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Hackett"s  remorse  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act  almost  made  one  .sorry 
for  him.  Ada  Pa^,  as  Suzuki,  did  not- 
ably good  singing  In  the  flower  duet 
with  Cho-Cho-San,  and  she  maintained 
an  excellent  characterization  through- 
out. Glacomo  Rimini,  as  Sharpless,  act- 
ed and  sang  Intelligently.  The  other 
parts  were  well  taken,  too,  and  the  cho 
rus  did  good  work.  There  were  many 
enthusia.'^tlc  curtain  calls  for  the  prin- 
cipal singers,  and  for  the  charming  child 
WHO  played  the  part  of  Cho-Cho-San'i 
baby. 

Much  praise  Is  due  the  conductor.  In 
these  days  when  Puccini  Is  scoffed  at 
on  all  sides  because  of  sentimentality 
and  emotionalism.  Polacco  m^kes  the 


constructed  tale  of  two  aviators  who 
seek  the  south  pole  in  a  plane  built  by 
the  father  of  a  girl  with  whom  both 
men  are  In  love.  One  of  the  men,  Don 
Overton,  Is  engaged  to  her.  When  near 
their  goal  the  explorers'  plane  crashes. 
Overton,  at  the  wheel,  is  injured,  his 
left  leg  being  broken.  Farnham,  his 
companion,  abandons  him  as  dead,  re- 
turns to  be  acclaimed  as  a  hero  and 
in  time  marries  Diane  Holden!  his 
fnend"s  fiancee.  Only  old  Dr.  Gerry  sus- 
pects Farnham  of  treachery  and  cow- 
ardice. Forcing  a  confession  from  Farn- 
ham. he  sets  forth  to  tell  the  Holdens, 
but  is  killed  en  route  in  an  automobile  j 
crash.  That  seemed  deplorable,  for  Dr 
Gerry,  as  Tully  Marshall  played  the 
role,  was  the  one  human  character  in 


real  and  telling  beauty  of  the  score  soi       narrative.    Overton  meantime  doe, 


vivid,  that  even  hardened  Puccinl-hat 
ers  are  forced  to  enjoy  themselves.  Po- 
lacco's  fine  sen.se  of  the  stage  aids  him 
to  bring:  out  the  drama  most  effectively 
by  \1gorous  rhythms  and  by  delicato 
shades  of  tone  in  the  orchestra:  under 
his  leadership,  acting,  singing,  and  or 
chestral  support  are  fused  into  one.  Th( 
action  never  drags,  the  music  never  be 
comes  sentimental. 

The  settings  for  Butterfly  were  In  the 
conventional  style,  but  obviously  elab-J 
orate  and  costly.  The  stage  direction 
and  the  sets  might  be  Improved  by 
studying  the  American  opera  companv's 
presentation  of  "Madama  Butterflv,"  es 


not  die.   Rescued  by  natives,  he  returns  ' 
to  confront  Farnham.   Still  trustful,  he 
undertakes  with  Farnham  a  second  ex-  ' 
peditlon,  this  time  successful.  The  one 
sign  of  attention  by  the  audience  came 
when  the  American  flag  was  planted 
plumb  on  the  spot  where  the  south  poic 
ought  to  be.    Again  the  plane  crashes. 
Overton  cannot  abandon  the  injured 
Farnham.  leads  him  to  safety.    On  the  , 
return  Farnham  leaps  overboard.  This  ' 
expiatory  act  naturally  brings  belated  ' 
happiness  to  Diane  and  Don. 

The  picture  shows  a  huge  plane  over 
\vh!it  seem  to  me  frozen,  barren  wastes 
the  plane's  cabin,  with  its  two  ftn 


pecially  the  latter  companv's  beautlfullvi  S°f,'*'' P}''"^^'  ^he  spot  where  the  planes 
effective  .spo^iid  and  third  acts  •'j  fall.     The  re«t  Is  routine  plcturiza- 

Ti-emechu^  applau.se  for  the  prin-l  °^  .  "'^^O's.  The  .•story  leavc,== 
rtpal  shigers  and  the  cond:'ctor  ravdi  "°  u  imagmation.    it  makp.< 

oroof  of  the  audience's  pleasure.  E  B  ■   P'^"  eomlng  event  obviou.s    Miss  w  ;- 
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son,  Mr.  Bieree,  Mr.  Blue  could  no> 
make  their  characters  na^"'"*!' ' 
not    exevt    themselves.     Mr  Warnei 
<:"rmed  like  a  man  IcarnmR  to  talk  an 
r  again.    He  measured  his  words  as 
haniing  ."solemn  passages.    Only  his 
al  play  was  eloquent.        w.  t.  u. 


.  F.  KEITH  niE^ORIAL  THEATRE 

All  80-mlnute  revue  from  Broadway, 
introduced  as  "Jay  C.  FUppen"  and  his 
Frolics,"  Is  by  far  the  most  pretentious 
udeviUe  offering  to  appear  on  the 
se  of  this  theatre  in  weeks.    It  of- 
s  all  the  primary  essentials  of  a  reg- 
ir  musical  comedy  minus  the  plot, 
iich  often  slows  down  the  action.  The 
uned  glass  setting,  called  "The  Rea- 
p  for  Many  Broadway  Successes,"  is 
f  scenic  background  for  the  special- 
-s  or  talented  members  of  the  cast^ 
..;ile  Mr.  Flippen  discourses  in  racy 
monologue    as    hi.s    contribution.  The 


tto  I  ."^ketches  are  by  William  K.  Wells,  music 
and  lyrics  by  Jay  Gorney.  the  dances  by 

Jolln- 
J(t:in 
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Jack  Connors.  The  show  is  staged  by 
Max  Hayes. 

The  Legrohs  present  a  contortionist 
i^kit  that  is  amazing.  They  make  tumb- 
ling look  as  easy  at  walking.  Mary  Hay 
and  Clifton  Webb,  as  the  headliners,  ap- 
pear in  a  new  dance  offering.  Assisting 
them  are  Al  Goodhart  and  J.  Hancock. 
Miss  Hay  is  as  pert  and  refreshing  as 
she  was  in  "Mary  Jane  McKane,"  the 
musical  comedy  of  that  name.  The  set- 
tings for  her  three  dances  with  Mr. 
Webb  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  A  mod- 
ernistic, Illuminated  backdrop,  in  green 
oti  a  velvet  hanging,  forms  the  setting 
for  their  dancing,  while  two  grand 
pianos,  played  by  Messrs.  Goodhart  and 
Hancock,  fill  in  while  Miss  Hay  and  Mr. 
Webb  change  costumes.  The  music  for 
the  act  was  written  by  George  Gershwin. 

On  the  screen  is  the  "Great  Whita 
I  North,"  a  stirring  and  interesting  story 


i^now  Arctic  expedition.  Herald  Island, 
far  up  in  the  Arctic  circle,  is  claimed 
as  a  United  States  possession  in  one  of 
the  scenes.  A  whale  hunt,  in  Alaskan 
waters,  one  of  the  best  ever  made,  shows 
the  daring  and  difficult  art  of  captur- 
ing the  amphibians.  The  tragic  end  of 
au'  the  four  men  lost  in  the  Stefansson  ex- 
jj-  pedition  Is  also  shown.  C.  L. 
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rtUFLES  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Yesterday's  progi'am,  beginning  witl 
the  Cesar  Franck  symphony,  took  in  Iti 
cours-^  Tchaikowsky's  B  flat  minor  plane 
concerto — Katherine  Bacon,  soloist — and 
ended  with  the  "Prancesca  da  Rimini 
fantasy,  also  by  Tschaikowsky.  A  very 
1  large  audience,  after  the  concerto  espe 
*  ciallj',  showed  tvery  sign  of  pleasure. 
The  symphony  turned  back  some 
people's  minds  to  thase  days,  now  many 
years  ago,  when  first  Franck'.s  music 
burst  upon  us.  This  symphony,  the 
quintet,  the  sonata,  for  piano  and  violin, 
"The  Beatitudes,"  one  by  one  we  came 
to  know  them,  thanks  to  the  offices  of 
Gericke,  George  E,  Chadwick,  Harold 
\  Bauer,  the  Kneisel  quartet.  Mark,  pray, 
c  the  musical  quality  of  those  pioneers. 
For  they,  one  and  all  of  them,  the 
eminent  critics,  too,  of  the  time,  and 
a  1  other  sound  musicians,  found  in  the 
ion  music  of  Cesar  FYanck  an  attribute  of 
for  unearthliness  they  found  In  the  music 
ov(  I  of  no  other  man, 

in  '  Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  felt  thL« 
adi  '  music  quite  alike.  Not  everj'body  coulc 
Cip  :  discern  in  it  the  mystical  ecstasy  of  the 
yol  saints.  It  savored,  to  some,  of  medieval 
piety,  as  it  came  to  flower  in  Fra} 

'(  Anglico;  to  others  It  suggested  the  view 
of  life  of  Rosettl  and  his  fellow-workers 
in  the  "Pre-Raphaelite"  age.  To  all  of 
them,  however,  it  stood  clear  that  to 
Cesar  Franck,  as  to  no  other  modern 
writer  of  music  had  been  vouchsafed  a 
vision  of  a  life  transcending  the  life  led 
here  below,  a  vision  Franck  opened 
wide  to  us,  if  only  we  could  receive  it. 
Now  come  the  young,  and  such  of 
the  old  as  must  needs  keep  step  at  any 
cost  with  the  young,  to  deny  up  and 
down  any  such  individual  quaUty  to 
p  I  Cesar  Franck.  Beyond  doubt,  they  are 
sincere:  the  performances  they  offer 
prove  clearly  enough  that  they  miss  the 
attribute  in  question.  It  is  a  pity  they 
should.  . 

For,  as  a  man  may  be  a  saint  and 
still  display  poor  taste  in  wall  paper  and 
Brussels  carpets,  so  Cesar  Franck.  that 
seer  of  heavenly  visions,  had  a  streak 
of  the  common  in  his  musical  nature 
that  damaged  his  musical  output.  The 
musicians  mentioned  recognized  his  de- 
fects and  decently  covered  them  over 
as  well  as  they  could,  that  his  real  glory 
mipht  shine  on  the  world  unspotted. 

But  now  those  defects  take  rank  as 
-lories.    Too  often,  in  latter-day  per- 
imances.  has  Pi-anck  been  forced  to 
(  for  notee,  with  Liszt,  for  emi^ional- 


i>m,  Willi  I .t^.,mih._v,  j«i  o.jwi^:,,-, 
tunes  with  the  early  Verdi  who  indulged 
In  cabalettas.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
he  rose  to  the  occa.sion  only  too  wrll. 
•  Yesterday  thanks  to  Mr,  Wentd's  in- 
sight. Franck  was  allowed  to  shine  by 
hi.s  own  glory.  For  details  of  the  per- 
foimance  there  is  not  space,  but  atten- 
tion must  be  called  to  the  austere  love- 
liness of  the  introduction  at  '^jrendt's 
hands,  the  splendor  of  the  great  tri- 
umphal theme  when  first  it  sounded 
forth:  because  of  the  rigorously  sus- 
tained gloom  that  preceded  it,  no  over- 
swelling  was  needful  to  produce  its 
effect.  All  praise  to  Mr.  Wendt  for  a 
skilful  performance  in  the  spirit  that  is 
ripht. 

Quite  as  securely  Mr.  Wendt  knew 
his  way  through  the  Tschaikowsky  con- 
certo. Revelling  in  Its  swelling  tunes, 
its  boimcing  rhythyms,  he  made  of  it 
music  so  full  of  zest  that  not  a  hint  of 
vulgarity  came  to  the  fore.  Miss  Bacon, 
a  pianist  of  parts,  kept  him  fitting  com- 
pany. R.  R.  G. 

BOBROVITCH  RECITAL 

Joseph  Bobrovitch,  tenor,  accom.- 
panled  by  Amelia  Tataronls,  sang  the 
j  following  at  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon:  M'appari  Tutt  Amor, 
Plotow;  Vorrei  Morlr,  Tosti;  Song  of 
India,  Rimsky-Korsakov;  Kashmiri 
Song,  Woodforde-Finden;  Spanish  Ser- 
enade, Buzzi-Peccia;  Mamyte,  Vanagai- 
tis;  Standchen,  Schiibert;  The  Pilot, 
Protheroe:  Aguoneles,  I  Am  No  Prophet, 
Rachmaninoff:  Visur  Tyla,  Gruodis: 
Kasbek,  Matusis;  Dissonance,  Borodine: 
The  Statue.  Cesar  Cui:  Karveleli,  Sas- 
naudkas;  Naktis.  Vanagaitis:  Creole; 
The  Kiss  of  a  Mask.  Psarouda:  Night- 
ingale's Song,  Rimsky-Korsakov;  Softly 
Nemen  River  Flows,  Petrauskas. 

Quantity  and  not  quality  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  voice  Mr.  Bobro- 
vitch brought  to  his  audience  yesterday 
afternoon.    He  does  achieve  a  mezza 
voice  which  is  somewhat  redeeming,  a 
niezza  voice  fairly  well  under  control 
and  with  commendable  quality,  but  in  , 
natural  voice  the  tone  is  spread  and,  i 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  forcing,  rasping 
His  phrasing  lacked  grace,  his  rhythm 
might  well  be  more  exact  and  his  tones 
jwere  not  always  true  pitch.   Too  much 
dramatic  action  was  used  to  describe  i 
his   interpretation.     It   is   sometimes  I 
pleasing  on  a  concert  stage  but  Mr.  I 
Bobrovitch  used  it  almost  to  the  extent  j 
of  posing.  ! 

Be  it  said,  however,  he  might  have  j 
sung  to  better  advantage  if  his  accom- 
panist had  played  accompaniments  more 
in  sympathy  with  his  singing.  Miss  I 
Tataronls  is  a  better  soloist  than  ac-  I 
companist.  In  the  two  numbers  .she  i 
played  yesterday  •  her  rhythm  was  ex-  i 
cellent,  but  her  playing  lacked  depth  !i 
antf  her  technique  was  not  smooth 

Tlie  program  was  an  interesting  one 
but  neither  Miss  Tataronis  nor  Mr' 
Bobrovitch  seemed  to  have  it  well  stud- 
ied, their  interpretation  lacked  finesse 

O.  A. 


tortiii  d  joSit  as  the"  mip 
bear.s  dov.n  on  him;  tearing  iui  j-.ft.-i- 
btkiid  loose  when  enraged,  as  U  ham- 
l  pered  for  breath:  grinning  like  a  school- 
■boy  in  his  moments  of  triumph.  That 
is  the  Bancroft  acting  among  men. 

Here  enters  Baclanova,  the  woman  in 
the  case,  the  feline  element  needful  to 
reveal  other  sides  of  Bancroft,  the  octor. 
His  wife,  Olga,  is  dazzlingly  beauti/ul. 
She  is  talented,  can  sing,  play  the  piano.l 
wear   a   negligee   with   such  careless 
allurement  that  the  downfall  of  any 
man.  alone  with  her,  would  be  immedi- 
ate and  complete.   For  her  "The  Wolf" 
walks  out  on  weighty  conferences:  buys 
pearls  worth  a  king's  ransom;  submits 
to  bites  on  the  ear,  apparently  a  favor- 
it*-   trick   of   endearment  among  the 
ladies  of  Russia.   Scornful  of  the  ''suck- 
ers"  of  the  street,  he  himself  becomes 
one  In  his  home.    Under  his  very  nose 
Tyler,  smarting  at  insults,  flits  with 
Olga,  finds  it  too  easy  an  adventure. 
,  He  is  the  first  to  tire,  yet  he  dallies 
until  caught.  Then  comes  the  big  scene 
of  the  picture  when  Bancroft,  his  eves 
!  opened  by  his  wife's  maid,  played  by 
Nancy  Carroll,  tiptoes  up  stairs,  cor- 
ners the  intriguants,  locks  the  door. 
No  shoting,  no  tossing  of  furniture,  no 
more  words  than  are  needed.  Terse 
orders  into  a  telephone  to  an  agent  as 
to  attitude  on  the  pooled  stocks,  cer- 
tain ruin  courted.    To  wipe  out  Tyler, 
who  never  was  poor.  "The  Wolf "  will 
sink  his  own  fortune.    He  can  start 
again.     Had  the  picture  ended  with 
Bancroft  thrusting  his  wife  and  Tvler 
into   the  street,  it  might  have  been  i 
more  diamatic.    One  likes  to  wonder,  i 
leaving  the  theatre,  just  what  might' 
have  happened  beyond   the  curtain'.sl 
fall.    Here,  the  after  scenes  were  toO| 
explanatory.    Despite  this,    -The  Wolf 
of  Wall  Street"  is  Paramount  s  best  all- 
talking   box-office  candidate  to  date. 
Its  material,  treatment  and  perform- 
ances assure  that.  w.  E.  G. 


WASHINGTON   ST.   OLYMPIA  AND 
FENWAY 


"The  Wolf  of  Wall  Street" 

A  screen  drama,  written  by  Doris 
Anderson;  photographed  by  Victor  Mil- 
ner;  directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee,  and 
presented  by  Paramount  as  an  all-talk- 
ing picture  with  the  following  cast: 

.tim  Bradford      Georse  Baiicrod 

Olta  Brartloirt    Olsa  Baclanova 

David  T.vlor    Paul  Lukas 

<J(>fU"UdB    Nancy  nris<-nn 

Holi    Ailhiir  RanUiri 

Sliiri-ps    Biandon  Hurm 

Jfssiiii    (lautord  Kcnl 

With  all  due  consideration  for  the 
title,  the  background  and  the  primai-y 
theme  of  "The  Wolf  of  Wall  Street," 
first  impressions,  of  this  third  Para- 
mount all-talking  picture  somehow 
seem  to  linger  with  the  secondary 
theme,  or  that  dealing  with  the  woman 
in  the  case.  Bancroft,  whether  he  be 
the  sure-footed,  easy-going  steamship 
stoker  scanning  the  waterfront  for  ad- 
venture, as  in  "The  Docks  of  New 
York,"  or  as  the  uncouth,  domineering 
leader  of  the  pack  of  "big  time"  finan- 
ciers intent  on  cornering  the  copper 
market,  as  in  the  current  picture.  One 
1  may  feel  sure  that  whatever  the  char- 
acterization, and  as  yet  he  has  had 
none  measuring  up  to  his  evident  tal- 
ents—this natural  actor  will  vitalize 
it,  give  it,  human  semblance.  As  "The 
Wolf,"  he  controls  the  pack.  In  all 
the  simulated  excitement  of  stock  ex- 
change transactions,  of  rigging  the  mar- 
ket for  titanic  advances  or  declines,  of 
fellow-plotters  panic  stricken  lest  they 
fail  to  enlist  the  financial  support  of 
Sturges,  a  wealthy  operator,  one  sees 
again  what  has  "been  set  upon  the 
stage  frequently  and  never  quite  con- 
vincingly. This  supposedly  is  the  main 
theme.  Its  development  shows  Ban- 
croft as  the  man  of  strongest  person- 
ality; quick  to  see  avenues  of  escape  or 
relief;  removing  a  shoe  to  chafe  a  corn-  j 


THE  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"The  Outsider" 

By  Dorothy  Brandon,  first  produced 
at  the  Forty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  Nev.- 
York,  March  3, 1924.  Katharine  CorneU 
took  the  part  cf  Lalage  Sturdee  and 
Lionel  Atwill  that  of  Anton  Ragatzj*. 

The  cast  last  night  was: 

F.cderi.  k  I.add  Georpf  L.  Ta.vloi- 

Sir  Moniariie  Tollemache  W.  E.  Walls 

Vin<  ent  Helnioie  Thomas  McKnisbt 

Si"  Natliaii  Israel  Lawrenct?  Kz-atln:: 

.lafper  Sliii(l»»  George  R.  Ta.v'or 

LaJaite  Sturdee  ,  Iv.t  Merlon 

Mme.  Klost   Ellen  Matiar 

Anion  RasaWy  Walt"r  fiill^r. 

Pi  iti  hard   /.tleuaniine  Xcwcomix' 

Ba»il  Owen    Dan  Bcddnr 

No  matter   how  broad-minded  and 
democratic  we  are  there  is  a  boundary 
Jcyond  which  our  prejudices  commence. 
The  privileged  have  always  resented  the 
clever  outsider.    This  is  a  favorite  sub- 
ject in  Galsworthy's  plays.   In  '  Justice," 
"Loyalties,"  "Old  English"  and  '  Escape," 
he  shows  the  conflict  between  the  inter- 
loper and  the  men  intrenched  on  the 
inside.    Miss  Brandon's  hero  is  a  surgi- 
Ics!  Instrument  maker,  who  has  cured 
(cripples  by  the  invention  to  which  he 
given  his  name.  Ragatzy's  Rack.  He 
jis  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
I  surgeons,  as  Coue  is  said  to  have  been 
by  the  medical  profession. 

Thertf  was  reason  to  dislike  Ragatzy. 
He  had  bad  manners  and^a  bad  temper, 
he  was  very  grasping  in  regard  to 
money,  and  his  standard  of  ethics  was 
different  from  those  in  the  profession. 
His  training  had  been  in  a  Chicago 
slaughter  house,  and  he  refused  to  take 
the  time  to  study  for  a  degree  at  the 


own  words:  "It  seems  that  I  have  been 
out  here  for  a  year,"  after  she  had 
given  several  encores.  Not  satisfied 
♦ith  her  regular  repertoire,  those  in 
the  audience  who  wanted  more  clam- 
ored for  "Eili,  EiU"  and  other  favoritr  = 
but  she  laughingly  told  them  to  come 
back  at  the  next  performance. 

The ,  show  is  opened  by  Von  Grona, 
creator  of  a  new  school  of  interpreta- 
tive dancing  who  really  brings  somethins 
different  to  the  stage.  The  member.'^ 
the  chorus  are  well  schooled  in  their 
parts,  which  approach  ■  modemi«ii 
through  the  dance.  Lighting  and  scenic 
effecU  match  the  skill  of  the  dancers. 
One  dance  is  outstanding,  made  so  by 
lighting  effects  from  three  .special  stage 
searchlights  Which  cast  the  graceful 
shadows  of  the  dancers'  figures  on  a 
silver  gray  curtain,  giving  it  the  effect 
of  silhouetted  pantomime. 

"Versatility,"  presented  by  Pat  Ken- 
ning <fe  Company,  combines  a  bit  of 
comedy,   some   difficult  dances,  some 
clowning  and  juggling,  all  by  this  ac- 
complished young  man,  who  is  aided, 
nevertheless,  by  a  lazy  father.  Harry 
j  Fox  and  Beatrice  Curtis,  plus  six  as- 
I  sistants  who  may  have  been  in  a  Flor- 
odora  sextet,  offer  an  impromptu  skit,  but 
j  Mr.  Fox  utilizes  the  ungainly  figures  of 
\  this  sextet  in  a  towel  dance  that  is  very 
I  ludicrous.    Maurice  Colleano  and  fam- 
ily collaborate  to  produce  an  interesting 
act  which  includes  acrobatic  dancing 
and  gymnastic  stionts  and  a  remark- 
-  ably  good  solo,  an  orienUl  fantasy,  by 
one  of  the  women. 
,    Robert  Warwick,  who  has  appeared 
many  stage  and  screen  successes.  br:r.; 
to  vaudeville  a  playlet  entitled  "Her 
Voice."    The  setting  is  the  Northwest 
woods,  a  radio  has  its  part  in  the  story. 
Two  men  who  murdered  Warwick's  wife 
are  hidden  in  a  shack,  their  only  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  a 
radio  bought  with  money  stolen  from 
the  woman  they  killed.    Whenever  a 
woman's  voice  sounds  through  the  radio 
one  of  the  mm  cries  out  fearfully.  War- 
wick, in  the  role  of  avenger,  liv'es  with 
the  men.  gains  their  confidence,  and 
brings  them  to  justice.   This  is  a  very 

i effective  performance  in  tabloid. 
"Watcrfroal,"  a  motion  picture  star- 


ring Dorothy  MacKaill  and  Jack 
hall,  offers  varied  opportunities 
these  two  to  make  love  as  only  this 
flaming  generation  knows  how.  The 
story  centres  al>out  the  waterfront  home 
of  Sally  Andrews,  played  by  MUss  Mac- 
Kaill, and  her  father.  Capt,  Andrews, 
played  by  Knute  Erickson.  Selly  fall3 
in  "love  with  a  sailor.  Jack  Dowling, 
played  by  Mr.  Mulhall,  and  elopes  with 
'  him.  The  methods  undertaken  to  cure 
Sally  of  her  sea -going  desire  fumlsl^ 
many  laughs.  C.  L. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  OR 

Bach — the  Brandenburg  concerto  No. 
4.  in  G  major,  for  violin,  two  flutes  and 
string  orchestra.  Liszt — piano  concerto 
in  A  major.  Strauss — "Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra."  Could  Henschel  hunsdt 
I  or  Arthur  Mickisch  have  devised  a  pro- 
|gram  better  calculated  to  please? 

There  was  Bach,  no  less,  to  lead,  and 
•I  to  lend  the  dash  of  classicism  almost 
needful.  Also  Bach,  oddly  enough, 
just  at  present  the  composer  above  afX 
others  to  add  the  note  of  fashion  de- 
sirable in  any  i>rogram:  he  has  had  loos 
to  wait,  but  at  last  his  day  has  oome. 
Once  the  symmetrical  measure  of  bis 


Slf  *^""^^^  °i  ®Vf,^i"'  "e  ^iad  no  r  Brandenburg  concerto  had  been  duly 
1  ihibitions,    and    talked    about    what  ■ 


others  only  thought  of  in  their  sub-con- 
sciousness. But  he  could  make  the  lame 
walk  and  cure  cases  which  the  surgeons 
pronounced  hopeless.  Lalage  Sturgee. 
daughter  of  the  most  famous  surgeon 
of  hLs  day,  l.s  a  beautiful  and  talented 
young  woman,  but  a  cripple.  Against 
all  advice,  out  of  her  great  longing  for 
love  and  happiness,  she  puts  herself  into 
the  hands  of  this  man  to  be  cured. 

As  faith,  the  fear  of  illness,  loneliness, 
and  the  -power  of  a  strong  personality 
are  facts  In  which  human  beings  con- 
tinue to  be  Interested,  they  will  find 
this  a  vivid  play.  One  feeLs  on  leaving 
the  theatre  as  if  one  had  witnessed  the 
painful  but  .somehow  ennobling  and 
stimulating  experience  of  a  friend.  Miss 
Merton  and  Mr,  Gilbert  acted  their  dif- 
ficult parts  gallantly  and  were  very  con- 
vincing. No  wonder  Mr.  Gilbert  smiled 
when  the  curtain  went  down,  he  had 
done  a  good  job.  and  was  well  supported 
by  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  audience  at  the  St.  James  should 
also  get  a  write-up,  A  good  laugh  ready  I 
at  the  sign  of  a  joke,  tears  In  the  sad 
parts,  attention  and  appreciation  all  the 
time.  They  must  give  a  great  boost  to 
those  who  have  the  heroic  task  of  learn- 
ing a  new  role  every  week.  J.  D. 


B.  F.  KEITH  .ttEMORIAL  THE.ATRE 

Belle  Baker,  comedienne  and  delinea- 
tor of  character  songs,  holds  the  coveted 
headUner's  position  this  week.  In  fact, 
she  is  kept  on  the  stage  so  long  by  ar 


admired  and  perhaps  forgotten.  Liszt 
with  his  concerto  of  a  quite  different 
type  found  no  difficulty  whatever  In 
reusing  folk  to  enthusiasm  with  his 
forthright  rhythms,  sentimentalities  and 
swelling  ardors.  The  romantic,  over- 
bounding  Strauss,  at  the  tip  of  his  pop- 
ular vogue  today,  encountered  less  dif- 
ficulty still  in  crownuig  all.  This  was 
an  evening  destined  to  delight. 

If  Mr.  Koussevitzky  showed  rare  acu- 
men in  piecing  his  program  togeth«, 
rtal  genius  he  demonstrated  throughout 
its  performance.  The  Bach  concerto  he 
guided  with  a  dainty  touch  that  brought 
the  succor  of  prettiness  to  musicfti 
lengths  otherwise  plain  monotonous. 

By  laying  on  and  sparing  not.  either 
its  sonorities  or  its  scntimentalisms,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  set  the  Liszt  concerto  to 
raging  and  rushing  like  the  Connecticut 
river  at  spring  flood.    In  Mme.  Yolanda 
Mero  he  found  a  fitting  pianist  to  pl4y 
"opposite"  him  and  with  him.   Let  iOm 
storm  as  he  wovild  with  his  orchestra, 
with  her  piano  she  held  her  own.  Adr 
raittedly     indeed  Mme.  Mero  played, 
with  tone  ponderous  or  Ught  as  calle^ 
for.  silvery  or  highly  colored,  alwa' 
^beautiful,  "so  rhythmically  .  -i  -  ^ 
ally  that  what  she  played 
the  moment  well  worth  pi,. 
1st  and  leader,  and  orchestra  ii>'.  were 
roundly  applauded.  j 
His  highest   feat  Mr.  KoiLvwitsky ■ 
achieved  with  the  Strauss  poem.  A 
"poem"  they  call  it,  so  let  u.'?  not-  quee- 
tion  tho  wor'h  of  its  poef.cal  quality. 


Its  rhetMic,  at  alT  events,  Its  masterly 
management  of  color  and  mass  and  of 
accent,  nobody  can  deny.  Making  the 
most,  and  something  more,  of  every 
master-stroke,  of  every  detail  that 
makes  for  effect,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  made 
an.  effect  indeed.  He  did  more:  He  made 
that  music  sound  as  though  he  be- 
lieved in  the  worth  of  every  note  of  It. 
More  no  man  alive  can  accomplish,  not 
Richard  Strauss  himself.      R.  R.  G. 

ROSA  PONSELLE 

Rosa  Ponselle,  soprano,  sang  yester- 
day morning  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  in 
aid  of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy.  As  well  as  the  aria 
Pace,  pace,  mio  Dio"  from  Verdi's  "La 
Fnr^a  del  Destlno"  and  the  great  air, 
"Tacea  la  Notte"  from  "II  Trovatore,"' 
Miss  Ponselle  offered  these  songs:  Quel 
Ruscelleto,  Paradies;  Amarilli,  mia 
Bella,  Caccini;  Stllle  Thranen,  Schu- 
mann; Chanson  Norvegienne,  Four- 
drain;  As  My  Dear  Old  Mother,  Dvorak; 
The  Nightingale,  Ward  Stephens; 
Cradle  Song,  Brahms;  Come  Unto 
These  Yellow  Sands,  LaForge. 

Her  most  valuable  asset,  a  voice  in 
beauty    unsurpassed,     Miss  Ponselle 
brought  to  hearing  yesterday  in  Its  fin- 
est state.    Glorious  tone  she  delivered, 
tone  so  superb  it  sent  cold  chills  shiver- 
ing down  the  back,  whenever  Verdi, 
Schumann  and  the  rest  had  furnished 
her  with  phrases  suitable  to  her  per- 
sonal method  of  technique.    When,  on 
the  other  hand,  Verdi  and  Schubert  de- 
anded,  in  the  way  that  was  their's, 
ne  at  once  rich  and  soft,  not  to  men- 
n  phrases  calling  for  tone  of  wide 
Mdations  of  force,  Miss  Ponselle,  at 
osc  trying  moments,  met  their  re- 
n  pments  less  completely. 
Wliere  sheer  mass  of  splendid  sound 
)uld  answer,  as  In  the  aria  from  "La 
^rs^a,"  or  where  a  pleasant  light  tone, 
ice  rstabll.'ihed,  could  run  along  unln-  , 
rrupted— it  did  very  well  In  the  old 
Italian  airs— Miss  Ponselle  met  her  best 
■Micce.ss.    To  the  beautiful  melodic  line 
nf  the  "Trovatore"  aria  Miss  Ponselle 
showed  herself  insensitive,  as  well  as 
nicapable  of  the  brilliant  florid  style 
rcqui.slte  in  the  aria's  second  part. 

In  two  years  time  or  so,  nevertheless, 
Mi.ss  Ponselle  has  made  gains.  Rarely, 
yesterday,  did  she  force  tone.  To  some 
degree  she  succeeded  In  establishing  an 
atmosphere  for  each  song,  and  she 
enunciated  her  words  with  reasonable 
distinctness.  Much  applauded  by  a  large 
audience,  Miss  Ponselle  added  gener- 
ou.sly  to  the  program. 

Stuart  Ross,  as  well  as  accompanying 
Miss  Ponselle,  played  two  groups  of 
piano  solos.  So  delightfully  he  per- 
formed a  dance  from  Schubert's  "Rosa- 
munde,"  that  for  some  persons,  it  be- 
came the  feature  of  the  morning. 

R.  R.  G. 


weary  leet,  keeping  Time  doggeHIy  * 
a  comber  martial  tune  from,  the  invi 
ble  orchestra. 

Big  scenes,  most  of  thesf .  worthy  of  I 
a  great  picture,  worthy  of  Mr.  Br6wn,  ' 
or  any  other  high-minded  director. 
True,  several  of  equally  realistic  calibre 
are  introduced  later,  like  the  horrible 
death  of  Samuel  Foote,  known  as  the 
Worm,  victim  of  his  own  duplicity;  or 
like  the  terrific  fight  between  Larry, 
the  hero,  and  Locasto,  the  villain,  in 
which  Larry,  almost  worsted,  hurls  a 
lighted  lamp  at  his  enemy.  Locasto, 
his  clothing  actually  ablaze,  rushes  into 
the  dance  hall  and  dies. 

Halfway  through  the  picture  it  is 
that  the  signposts  are  picked  up. 
Tokens  that  Mr.  Brown,  obedient  to , 
instructions  or  hints,  wavered  in  his ' 
heroic  purpose,  yielded  to  demand  for 
the  melodramatic.  So  most  of  the 
types  vanished.  Larry  and  Berna,  the 
lovers,  became  subjects  of  agonized 
close-ups,  villainy  showed  its  claws, 
lust  conquered  virtue.  Not  even  the 
humor  of  Locasto's  demand  in  the  res- 
taurant for  10  plantes  of  beans  that 
he  might  deride  them  as  he  ate  his 
first  steak  and  potatoes  in  nine  weeks; 
or  of  Peterson's  wrecking  of  the  dis- 
honest gold  commissioner's  office,  could 
interrupt  this  lurid  plot  long.  As  a 
result,  while  the  picture  as  a  whole  is 
exceptional  in  subject,  treatment  and 
performance,  it  is  a  question  if  It 
turned  out  as  its  director  would  have 
It.  For  idealism,  either  fulfilled  or 
frustrated,  the  average  'movie'  fan  has 
slight  interest,  however.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  "The  Trail  of  '98"  will 
go  on  record  as  a  popular  success  far 
beyond  the  ordinary.  W.  E.  G. 


THE  FLONZALEYS 

I  Tonight  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  will  play  for 
[the  last  time  in  Boston,  the  city  where  in  the 
tearly  years  of  its  career  it  found  the  warmest 
recognition.  Boston  had  mourned  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Kneisel  Quartet;  it  welcomed  the 
jnew-comer. 

!  The  late  E.  J.  de  Coppet  of  New  York,  a 
lover  of  chamber  music,  resolved  to  found  a 
string  quartet  that  would  respond  to  his  high 
ideals.  The  members  should  be  artists  of  ac- 
knowledged technical  proficiency.  Each  one 
should  be  willing  to  sink  his  individuality  for 
the  sake  of  the  ensemble;  there  should  not  be 
a  leader  with  resistants.  The  members  should 
dwell,  as  well  as  play,  together  in  unity;  tl 
should  be  brothers  in  daily  life  as  in  art.  c 
one  should  have  personal  engagements;  no  o\ 
should  receive  pupils.  Their  instruments  shot 
be  of  the  finest. 

Mr.  Pochon  was  appointed  to  select  his  cc 
leagues.  It  is  said  that  at  first  there  was  tl 
thought  of  Jacques  Thibaud,  Georges  Enesc 
Pablo  Casals;  perhaps  some  others.   For  vario 
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then  called  co-mates  of  his  years  at  the  Bru 
sels  Conservatory:    Adolfo  Betti,  violinist 
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reasons  they  were  unable  to  accept.  Mr.  Pochc^S  « 


if 


|w^-d°'g.s;.&Qo  « 
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Ugo  Ara,  player  of  the  viola.   Iwan  d'Archad*      S-^So-g  °  «  ,E:3|gg 
beau,  violoncellist,  completed  the  quartet.    Mjs  «  g  Si  c^'^g  fc""!  §  I  5 
Ara  was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  sick]-=i3£         o    f      *  cs.ca^ 
ness  resulting  from  his  participation  in  th|cg^fc<-S-§SggrS|f^§ 
World  War.  Mr.  Bailley  took  his  place  for  a  ffei'o       ^  S  a  o  ^  < 


World  War.  Mr.  Bailley  took  his  place  for  a  ffei'- 
seasons;  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mol'  — 
oavan.  °,c;  o  >-  « 


The  reputation  of  the  Flonzaley  QuartejSr.^  sg->t> 
erev/  with  the  years  until  its  pre-eminence  ir  l^lc-^  g.>  £ 
the  realm  of  chamber-music  was  gratefully  ac-fS&^Mg  >.:|So 
knowledged  in  European  countries  as  in  th^  S  c  «  g'-a*^^"? 
United  States.  The  members  shared  .the  higlis |  g ,1  °  g |  i2  ^ 
ideals  of  Mr.  de  Coppet.    The  quartet  becam^B  §  =J  £  >,oS  c  2 

fomoiic    fn'n    n.i.r„,icif„    ;„  *  ^       li  ^ ^      ^  ^ 


famous  for  exquisite  euphony  in  performance  avv 
for  a  rare  sense  of  proportion;  for  poetic  oi sci  S?  g  "^SsJ^ 


impressive  phrasing ;  for  sensitiveness  and  In 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"T/te  Trail  of  '98" 

screen    drama    adapteri    hv  B.-riianiii, 
,,'™hi,*K"''\'''  1'-^  Robert  W    Sp  W* 
-  .lyhed  by  Joseph  Seitz:  Uirecu'. 

'he  folio "Si^agV   »   """"I    I'M^'-c  w.th 

Beniii   

ijaify   

.ra<  k  Locasto  . . '. '. , ', 
balvafion  Jim 
Mrs.    Hiilkey   .        ■  ■ 
Mr.  Bulkey  .  .     .  , 

diriMe-]  Foote    v-.e8are  dr; 

,  ,;   ocorro  Cooper 

Following  attentively  "The  Trail  of 

n,  fnll  .f'*^'"''.  ^  certato 
ra?P  Vhof  Signs  that  in- 

'=.:^ua/^!^tetgen^;e°^"visi^on'^';^^^°%r 


w  ,   .   — —  'T5>,J3''^'^  -r" 

telllgence  in  appreciating  the  period  in  whicW  §  =  °  """^  §  a  £  m 
-    ...         .-       -  O'r-  ^^>,o<a:3^ 


a  composition  was  written;  the  character  and 
environment  of  a  composer.  They  had  in  mind 
the  saying  of  Mozart:  music  must  sound.  Years 


Dolores  D.-l  Rio 
.  .  Ralph  Forbei 
•  m  .Hany  Carey 
.  Tull.y  Marshall 
.  Emily  Filzrov 

■  •  ■  Teneii  Hollz 

■  ■  .  .  Karl  Dane 
..  tesare  Gravin.i 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"in an.  Woman  and  Wife" 

A  screen  melodrama,  written  by 
Charles  A.  Logue,  directed  by  Edward 
Laemmle,  and  presented  by  Universal 
with  the  following  cast: 

P.aloh  Brandon  .  .  Norman  Kerrv 

J'Ka  Pauline  ?t,Trl!.j 

Helen  Brandon  ....  Mari.in  NiTon 

.'I'lt  Mason  ,    .     Kenneth  H.-irl.n 

W.ird  Rogers   Craiiford  Keiii 

I  The  younger  Laemmle  as  a  director 
of  motion  pictures  evidently  believes  in 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  working  up.  The  ladder  in  this 
instance  might  be  likened  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  movies.  Story,  char- 
acters, situations,  direction.  everythin<;  i  -   - 

connected   with   "Mfen.    Womaii    and  aso  John  F.  Runcjman  complained  of  the  per- 

tr^fiims'^;'ere''n'L^n\^ynot^^hea?rfc^?^^^^  Lamoureux  had  brought  his 

stiff,  widen  open  to  criticism.  One  sav-  ^^^^'^n  orchestra,  a.s.serting  that  a  certain 
ing  grace  It  has,  the  scene  depicting  the  J  roughness  was  desirable.  Mr.  Apthorp  in  Bos- 
attempted  escape  of  Brandon  alias  ""'^^  ^^''^  ^^^^  *  certain  scraping  In  per- 
w,^*'  prison  to  which  he  has  ^ormances  by  a  string  quartet  was  inevitable 

been    sentenced    for    iif«  „.    and  not  unpleasant.    The  Flonzaleys  proved 

that  there  could  be  sweetness  In  strength; 
euphony  in  passion. 

There  are  excellent  quartets  visiting  Boston, 
following  the  art  first  shown  by  the  Flonzaleys, 
who  now  ending  their  twenty-fifth  season  will  be 
[relieved  from  the  strain  of  giving  annually  100 
or  more  ccncerts.  Their  passing  is  deeply  re- 
gretted; their  memory  wUl  be  kept  green  for 
many  years.  Not  only  as  artists  are  they  held 
in  admiration;  they  are  affectionately  regarded 
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blenri.H""'^''''^^'^  I'^e-    Here  ax. 

tlTtiT^^^'f'  ^'="°n'  uncertainty  to 
Him  if  '"il^"'  ^«  to  outcome.  TiiJc 
climax,  worthy  as  it  may  be  scaraSk 
serves  as  reparation  for  the  fatuoS 
proceedings  of  preceding  reels 

hr?J^i°^°"Vu  ^^"'"^  ^orth  'for  war 
bravely,  with  a  talisman  given  him  bv 
his  wife,  turns  deserter  uiider  maSilne 

o""a%';,i^''^  ''^^  'dentificlfa^n  u| 
Oi  a  dead  soldier  and  Icavei  htJ^ 

oT'S^-  ^1%  ^  -an'^t^fhofrt^re 
or  name.    Not  daring  to  show  himself 


o-'dSp'Ofefta 
o  u  ^  -•c'-Sii  £ 
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ii-5ig2  3'SS2  «««E  .*«S;«iic: 


to  hi.  Wife  ^VXVtnTZ^^ZZ    -  - -  

been  fonH  n'Ttf.'^  ""^^  always  has  jas  familiar  friends. 

R^ers  ^^/n^'l"  »^'ns  with  |  "stener,  Tiopin^  „r  e„W-^«,.... 

in  hif  vilkf  1  ^tes  his  gun    "^"^  make  no  particular  effort 

ill     1115     rignt-nanfl     mat-     »^«-.t.-.         J.,       '  her    atrain    In    fl^«         II  t>i  
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nind  when  hrstart  d  *  hS°^reanv%i 
.antic  film.   He  sought  a  rS,mv  fnvl" 

now  ei'.'i  '°  ^^f^F  spect^oles  Of 
^now  clad  mountains  and  val^ys;  his 

valanche  of  snow  beating  :pwn  and 
ourying  all  m  its  path;  M-s  ragW 
.trcams  with  their  hidden  ltdges;  hjf 
xldly  assorted  army  of  nl„  and 
.vomen,  old  and  young,  frail  aid  sturdT 
Ul  actuated  by  one  absorbinf  purpose 
o  reach  the  fabulous  wealth  awaltw 
hem  in  the  Klondike.    The  (Very  j,,.,? 

Brown  had  in  mind.    This  sh.  ^ 
trrival  in  San  Francisco  on  J  Y'ffiA 
897.  of  the  Alaskan  stean?er  brXgfng 
'ap'f  Locasto  and  his  armed  Kuardf 
nth  the  first  gold.   The  news  spreadT 
Jr.   Brown,   by  medium  of  a  man 
weeps  state  by  state,  selecting  fi^om 
ach  an  illuminative  scene  assemh  w 
.is  types,  imbuing  in  e^h  K  "f 
udden  greed  for  gold,  with  ruthless 
leaking  of  all  home  ties  '^"'^hless 
Then  he  starts  his  exodus.  He  crowds  i 
lis  Klondike-bound  craft  with  th»  hrif 
core  principals  who  are  to  tell  the  i 
ubsequent  story  and  with  hundi-eds  of 
xtras  who  often  are  the  more  inter 
sting.    Landing  at  SkagwaraU  beeta 
!ie  trek  across  the  deadly  Chilk^ 
ass.    an   arduous   journey  in  ^^eW 
ater  comes  the  passage  of  the  WWte 
:orse  rapids,  another  graphic  niefm.! 
itlon;  the  water  f ront  at  DawsSi 
rom  point,  to  point  we  sfe  T^^^*!' 
jllapse  and  perish,  among  them  In 
?ed  bbno  man,  a  pluckv  hnv 
u;n  b^ck,  the  majoritrkLp'^c^  ^."^^ 
id  miles  of  evli-^vinds  sHn»i»w.  '""M 
,™h,ng  cold.  ,MtVanT^i?ro'; 


in  his  rlghr-hanT  col  '  pocket  Rita 
I  hi.  Wife  it  r^em  nVheV^"^ 

Uhe   right''V'!^''AnH''/J^-  "^^ 
^e-s  .^^Lmfn  clul^h^ed^'rhrs'^^an"^ 
I^d&^^^^ 

Miss  Starke  strove  bravely  to  inWt 
a  semblance  of  verltv  th.  ,J  inject 
buffeted  woman  Of  the^mi'derworV'  Mr' 
Kerry  moved  about  as  a  min  fn 

of  ^eat  mental  torment    Mr  Kent 
died  like  a  true  studio  gimm^  ^i? 
ing  and  with  a  gallant  gS'of  i^ll 
  W.  K.  Q. 

ELLY  NEY 

Elly  Ney,  pianist,  played  this  pro-  1 
gram  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  before 
an  audience  of  excellent  size,  an  audi- 
ence wo  h  having: 

Sonal  p  major,  opiLs  53,  Fantasy, 
"The  Wo  Jcrer,"  Schubert  ;  Nocturne  F 
.^harp  major.  Etude,  G  flat  major. 
Ballade,  A  flat  major.  Waltz,  opus  34 
Polonaise,  opus  53,  Chopin 

Becau.se  a  listener  enjoyed,  of  an 
eyenms  m  spring,  certain  qualities 
prominent    in    Elly    Ney,    art  that 


^  to  hear 

her  again  In  the  fall.    Playing  seldom 
twice  alike,  Mme.  Ney,  10  to  1    will  1 
refrain  from  bringing  at  all  to  the  fore  i 
those  qualities  so  vividly  remembered. 

That  same  listener,  none  the  less  I 
will  betake  himself,  be  it  in  fall,  spring  ' 
or  winter,  to  any  concert  Mme.  Ney 

heYr  ^vhat' h°e"^ve,u''o?^  t^*  i"*"^  1°'  ""^^  ""^  •'uarcer,,  now  aoout  to 

near  what  he  went  out  to  hear,  he    disband  after  25  seasons  cave  it<!  first 

dTviduai'TnH"''  ^m""^  something  in- |,  concert  here.' the  auXnce'w'al  pftiS 

If  lait      ht  the  M^t*'''  T''^  ?^'"*"'  P'^y"''  unknown 

«.iih  ^  ^  ,  '  "'f  ''^tener  In  question.  /;and  the  trumpet  of  the  press  agent  had 
virtuosity  on  his  mind  of not  heralded  their  approach.  Looking 
which  Mme.  Ney  is  capable  or  the  high  '[,at  the  great  and  enthusiastic  audience 
pitch  of  eloquence  to  which  she  often  iHlast  night,  Mr.  Bctti  must  have  been 
n.ses,   would  let  nothing  else  content  .  Istruck  by  the  contrast.    He  may  even 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

r  Jordan  hall  was  crowded  last  night; 
I  rtiany  were  even  seated  on  the  stage, 
eager  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  giving  its  last  concert  in  this 
]  city.    When  this  quartet,  now  about  to 


him.  he  might  quite  as  well  have  Stayed 
at  home.  Of  her  virtuosity  Mme.  Ney 
gave  scarcely  a  hint,  though  indeed 
she  played  with  that  consummate  ease 
which  bespeaks  a  virtuoso's  technique. 

Nor  did  Mme.  Ney,  at  least  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  so.  except  for  a 
splendid  moment  at  the  end  of  the 
fantasy,  let  loose  that  overwhelming 
temperament  of  hers  which,  at  times, 
turns  every  phrase  she  plays  as  rousing 
a.s  a  the.sis  of  Martin  Luther's  tacked 
to  a  church  door.  Nor— but  that  is 
precisely  what  she  did  do. 


have  wondered  why  in  the  lasnwo  or 
three  seasons  people  of  Boston  had  not 
been  as  anxious  to  hear  the  quartet  as 
they  were  last  night.  If  he  were  cynic- 
ally inclined  he  might  say  to  himself 
that  many  have  the  mania  of  attend- 
ing funerals,  and  are  curious  concerning 
!the  nature  of  the  last  rites.  But  Mr. 
Betti  is  far  from  being  a  cynic  or  a 
lover  of  irony.  He  knows  that  the 
music-lovers  of  Boston  have  held  him 
and  his  colleagues  In  the  highest  es- 
teem these  many  years. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  now  to  deliver  a 


;.  ,       -                  —  —  a  thrilled  i^,  lu  ncuc 

listener  brought  report,  quite  at  the  end  pompous  eulogy.    Reviews  of  concerts 

°L      P/;°8'"a"\  ..Piece  after  piece  she  by    the    Flonzaleys   since    they  first 

added,  then,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  j  honored  and  delighted  the  city  have 

her  hearers  waxed  to  heights.   A  pity  :been  a  continual  eulogy;  one  might  say 


the  stir  came  too  late  for  all  Mme. 
Ney's  admirers  to  enjoy. 

It  did  not  matter,  though;  Mme.  Ney 
his  always  something  fine  to  offer. 
Last  night  it  was  the  understanding  and' 
gusto  she  had  all  ready  for  the  sev- 
eral trivial  little  tunes  Schubert  so 
1  dearly  loved.  She  did  not  try  to  make 
poetry  of  them,  fine  melody,  or  some- 
thing naive.  Not  Mme.  Ney;  she  knows 
too  well  their  origin,  the  "Posse  mit 
Gesang,"  popular  in  Schubert's  time  In 
Vienna,  popular  today.  So  she  let  them 
I  run  their  vulgar  way.  btit.   by  gh  ine 

\  ire  he 


 —  >,wA.w*»*M«»  .   vAx,^  AliAgiiu  oajr 

a  serial  of  praise,  with  Installments, 
each  one  ending  after  a  concert  with 
;the  line,  "to  be  continued  in  our  next." 

The  program  of  last  night  comprised 
iMozart's  quartet,  D  major  (K.  iT5); 
iBrahms's  quartet,  C  minor,  op  51,  No.  1; 
.Smetana's  quartet,  E  minor  ( 'From  My 
Life).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  governed  this  decision:  what  led 
them,  to  choose  Smetana's  music,  de- 
light .ul  a.s  it  is,  for  the  swan  song. 
This  quartet  i.s  autobiographical.  Smet- 
ana  intended  it  to  be:  but  no  one  would 
say  th'.'  'he  Flonzaleys  chose  the 
riion  "  movement  because  thpv 
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PRINCE  JOHANN 

Prince  .lohann  of  Lichtensiein,  who  had  gov- 
t  ined  for  seventy-one  years  to  the  joy  of  his 
people,  will  a  century  hence  be  a  legendary 
I  monarch,  to  be  classed  with  Beranger  s  King  of 
Y\etot  and  the  King  Pausole  of  Pierre  Louys, 
^^ho  administered  wise  but  surprising  justice, 
;ited  beneath  the  huge,  traditional  tree. 
Who  will  believe  in  2029  that  there  once 
lived  in  an  overtaxed  Europe  a  gracious  ruler,: 
who,  rather  than  see  his  dearly  beloved  peo-' 
pie  taxed,  put  his  hand  In  his  princely  pocket? 
Yes,  "princely,"  for  Johann  was  not  hke  the 
worthy  King  Stephen,  whose  breeches  cost  him 
but  a  crown  and  thought  them  dear  at  that, 
Johann  was  a  "handsome  dresser,"  a  luxurious, 
magnificent  person.   Our  descendants  will  read 
that  Johann  welcomed  brilliant,  entertaining 
ns  well  as  laughter-loving  men  and  women  at 
11,=;  court;  tliat  he  gave  feasts  worthy  of  Lucul^ 
>  and  that  mad  boy  Heliogabalus;  but,  to  put 
ests  at  their  ease,  he  absented  himself  that 
ey  might  eat,  drink  and  be  merry;  what 
inder  if  the  men  of  2029  will  shake  their  heads 
I  disbelief,  and  murmur:  "Fairy  tales!  What? 
-nbjects  asked  for  a  constitution  and  he  hastened 
1  give  it  to  them?  He  was  never  weary  of  doing 
for  his  people?  Nonsense." 

And  so  Johann  will  go  down  the  ages  with 
good  Alcinous,  proud  of  his  garden,  Alfred  in 
tlie  poor  woman's  cottage,  Harun  al-Rashid 
u  hough  Johann  had  no  Sworder  tagging  at 
his  heels),  the  king  portrayed  by  Robert  Brown-| 
iiig.  This  Johann  was  so  beneficent  a  ruler  that 
death  himself  gre,w  envious  of  his  fame  andi 
smote  him  so  that  the  people  of  Lichtenstein; 
might  know  at  last  that  he,  too,  was  mortal,  t 

BOSTON  CIVIC  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

A  concert  by  the  Boston  Civic  Sym- 
'  phony  Orchestra  last  night  In  Jordan 
hall  gave  pleasure  to  a  rather  small, 
but  very  appreciative  audience.  The 
excellencies  of  this  amateur  orche.stra 
are  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  per- 
forms difficult  music  with  spirit  and 
skill  and  is  able  to  offer  programs  that 
attract  and  satisfy  music  lovers.  Under 
the  remarkable  leadership  of  Joseph  ,  F. 
Wagner,  the  founder  and  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  the  best  qualities  of  the! 
players  are  brought  out,  and  good  en- 
,<5emble  is  achieved.  Indeed,  it  is  in  thu.s 
drawing  out  the  best  in  an  unprofes-, 
sional  body  of  players  that  Mr.  Wagner 
reveals  himself  as  a  conductor  of  rare 
powers,  for  the  precision,  the  life,  the 
tone-shading,  and  phrasing  of  the  or- 
chestra might  well  be  cause  for  envy 
from  more  pretentious  organizations. 
Every  selection  was  imbued  with 
rhythmic  life,  nuance  and  energy.  • 

After  a  propitious  opening — Weber's: 
Overture  to  "Oberon" — the  orche.stra: 
played  a  suite  from  Coleridge-Taylor's 
"Hiawatha  Ballet."  This  is  colorful  mu- 
sic. Imaginative,  yet  unpretentious,  andj 
the  orchestra  played  it  on  the  wholcj 

very  creditably.  Handel's  Organ  Con-| 
certo  No.  4  in  F,  with  Harold  Schwab  | 
as  soloist,  was  very  well  done,  and  both  - 
the  soloLst  and  the  orchestra  were  re- , 
warded  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

A  "Divertissement  in  the  form  ofi 
Theme  and  Variations,"  by  Joseph  Wag-j 
ner,  proved  to  be  very  well-written  and 
entertaining  music  of  the  lighter  type. 
•Valse  Romantlque,"  "Burlesque,"  "Ori- 
ental," and  "Marche  Pantastique"  livedi 
up  to  their  names  atmospherically  and 
harmonically;  Mr.  Wagner  achieves  hi.s 
effects  with  assurance  if  not  with  origi- 

"^■The  program  cldsed  with  Borodin's: 
"On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,"  and' 
Boellamnn's  "Fantaisle  Dialoguee,"  for 
organ  and  orchestra. 

There  was  much  cordial  applause  lor 
the  band  of  young  musicians  and  their 
gifted  conductor.  E.  B. 

Sergei  barsukoff  | 

Sergei  Barsukoff,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Steinert  hall: 
Sarabande,  Bach:  Capriccio,  Opus  "76- [ 
Intermezzo.  Op.  117,  Brahms;  Aufford-j 
erung  zum  Tanz,  Weber-Tausig;  Poeme| 
Sombre,  Barsukoff;  Etude,  E-maJor, 
Opus  8,  Scriabin;  Impromptu,  Opus  10, 
March,  Prokofiew;  Grande  Polonalee 
Brillante.  Andante  Splanato,  Chopin; 
Chopin's  Song,  "Mes  joies,"  Liszt; , 
Kunstlerleben,  Strauss-Godowsky. 

Nerves  played  this  young  pianist  so 
.shabby  a  trick  that  the  early  part  of 
j  his  concert  need  be  taken  into  no  ac- 
I  count.    Not  as  he  conceived  it,  we  may 
feel  sure,  did  Mr.  Barsukoff  play  the 
niece  by  Bach,  or  those  by  Brahms. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
trampled  those  rec.ilcit.rant  nerves  \in- 
-T  foot,  Mr.  B"  i.,,-,--ri  indici. 


:  lons'  01  genu 
ments,  in  the  Rus.siai,  n.il.-.s  i-.spi<.iaily, 
but  al,v)  here  and  there  in  the  polo- 
naise, he  set  forth  a  rhythm,  upstand- 
ing as  any  drum-major's.  He  displayed 
a  fluent  technique,  with  very  deft  scale.' 
in  its  favor,  arpeggios,  too;  to  passages 
of  florid  ornament  such  as  decorate  the  i 
polonaise  sometimes  he  lent  a  faint 
tinge  of  tonal  color.  For  the  pert  end- 
ings fitting  Scriabin's  pieces  and  the 
Prokofieff  march  Mr.  Barsukoff  was 
right  on  hand.  The  young  man  indeed 
has  talent. 

A  proper  development  of  it  would 
serve  him  better,  just  at  present,  than 
concert-giving.  Firm  rhythm,  as  yet, 
he  cannot  maintain  for  long.  To  mel- 
ody he  appears  strangely  Insensitive. 
Except  when  exerting  full  strength  he 
dallies  with  tone  little  more  than  super- 
ficial. 

This  Is  all  too  bad.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  man  of  talent.  Who,  hurrying 
him  before  the  public,  can  have  shown 
so  unwise  a  dispatch? 

An  audience  of  good  size  expressed 
cordiality.  R.  R.  G. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
assisted  at  its  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  Cecilia  Society,  which  had 
been  trained  by  Malcolm  Lang,  its  con- 
ductor. The  program  was  as  follow.'?: 
Franck,  Psalm  150  for  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ.  Schelling,  "Morocco"  sym- 
phonic poem.  Roussel,  "Evocations", 
three  symphonic  sketches  for  orchestra 
with  chorus.  Borodin,  Polovtsian 
Dances  from  "Prince  Igor".  The  first 
and  the  third  "Evocations"  and  "Moroc- 
were  played  for  the  first  time  in 


Boston.  Mr.  Schelling  conducted  his 
composition.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted the  other  numbers. 

Franck's  treatment  of  the  Psalm  is 
one  shout  of  jubilation,  with  a  full  use 
of  the  instruments  named  Ijy  the  Psalm- 
ist. The  music  is  a  summons  to  praise 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  not  a  tribal 
deity.  What  is  known  as  the  "Hebraic 
spirit"  is  not  here  to  be* expected.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Er- 
nest Bloch,  who  has  expressed  this  spirit 
more  eloquently  than  any  other  modern 
composer,  would  write  music  for  this 
Pf>alm.  No  doubt  there  would  be  a  wild- 
ness  in  his  musical  praise,  the  wildness 
of  a  race  that  would  not  allow  another 
god  and  called  all  other  worshippers, 
idolaters. 

Mr.  Schelling  visited  Morocco.  As  a 
musician  he  was  impressed  by  the  na- 
tive melodies,  instruments,  dances, 
songs,  scenes  and  customs.  His  Morocco 
is  not  the  land  that  has  inspired  other 
composers,  who  coaW  not  forget  their 
own  nationality  and  were  bent  on  "civ- 
ilizing" what  to  them  were  barbaric 
>  sounds,  chiefly  interesting  to  the  eth- 
nologist. If  Ossendowski  were  a  musi- 
cian, he  would  write  in  Mr.  Schelling's 
spirit  as  he  has  written  in  the  prose 
account  of  his  north  Africai>  adven- 
tures. Mr.  Schelling  knew  that  there 
must  be  relieving  measures,  but  he  did 
not  stray  afar.  There  are  at  times  the 
thought  of  orientalism  as  known  to 
i  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  to  Tchaikovsky 
when  he  was  willing  to  forget  Germany 
'  and  turn  his  ear  to  the  East. 

"Morocco"  is  frankly  descriptive  and 
pictorial  music.  The  most  exotic  sec- 
^  tion  is  the  first  with  its  introductory 
unaccompanied  solo,  a  recollection  of 
music  for  the  native  Raita.  now  repre- 
sented by  the  oboe,  beautifully  played 
by  Mr.  Gillet;  with  the  wild  dance 
and  strange  encouraging  cries  of  wo- 
men. In  this  section  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  Occident  except  for  the 
technical  skill  which  allows  the  com- 
posers impressions  to  be  shared  by  an 
audience.  In  the  following  "Lullaby" 
there  is  characteristic  and  pleasmg 
monotony  of  melody  and  rhythm,  which 
in  spite  of  ingenious  changes  preserves 
the  persistent  mood  peculiar  to  much 
orienUl  music;  only  broken  by  the 
highly  original  manner  in  which  the 
Caid  and  his  followers  pass  in  state, 
musically  the  most  impressive  measures 
of  the  symphonic  poem. 

The  remaining  sections  depict  a  scene 
outside  the  walls  of  Fez,  with  the  teller 
of  tales,  the  eater  of  fl;c,  etc,  as  de- 
scribed bv  travellers  drily  cr  with  gusto: 
The  Finale,  suggested  by  the  stronghold 
of  a  chieftain,  and  the  call  to  war. 
It  is  not  to  belittle  this  w  )rk  to  call 

it  entertaining.  It  is  especially  enter- 
taining in  that  Mr.  Schelling  aid  not 
try  to  be  more  oriental  than  the  Moror- 
cans;  that  he  did  not  strive  to  gain 


Ui-  Banks  of  a  Sacred  Rivtr"  calls  lor 
a  chorus.  The  first  "Evocation"  was 
inspired  by  Roussel's  visit,  as  a  naval 
officer,  later  as  a  traveller,  to  the  East, 
when  he  saw  sculptured  gods  of  love, 
hate,  joy,  violence  in  the  shadow  of  a 
caravan. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  t|jis 
translating  a  picture  or  sculptured  work 
into   tones,  though    brave  men  have 
risked  it,  as  Liszt,  Huber,  Reger.  Vol- 
'  bach,  not  to  name  others.    Roussel  i.>s 
more  fortunate  in  the  charming  intro- 
ductory measures  and  those  that  close 
than  in  the  musical  portrayal  of  this  or 
that  god,  music  that  is  perfunctory  and 
too  self-conscious.    "La  Ville  Rose,"  a 
kind  of  a  Scherzo,  is  much  more  to 
Roussel's  credit.    Here  is  true  fancy; 
here  he  evokes  a  scene  that  needs  no  set 
description,  but  may  be  im.agined  by  any 
•sensitive  hearer,  from  the  title  itself, 
Iwithout  any  anxious  waiting  to  hear: 
'"Elephants  preceding  the  Rajah";  in- 
^ different  to  his  or  any  other  Hindoo's! 
"hymn.    The  section  with  chorus  was 
i  disappointing  yesterday,  nor  was  it  the 
4  fault  of  the  singers  who  sang  valiantly  j 
j  here  as  in  Franck's  Psalm;  as  in  the. 
I  entrancing  and  splendidly  savage  dances 
I  from  "Prince  Igor";  nor  was  it  Mr.  Mc-| 
Closky's  fault;  he  declaimed  boldly  the: 
strange  chant  of  the  Priest.    No;  the 
music  itself  is  at  fault.   It  is.  as  a  rule, 
singularly  inexpressive  of  Calvocoressi's 
piose-poem.    For  example:  what  dry 
measures  for  the  lines  telling  how  per-; 
fumes  of   the  night  awaken  love  in 
hearts;    how    couples,    quivering  with 
happiness,  stroll,  enlaced  beneath  fne 
moonbeams!    But  Roussel's  Muse  is  in- 
tellectual, not  sensuous. 

In  the  "make-up"  of  the  Program-, 
Book,  by  an  unfortunate  transposition ; 
and  the  dropping  of  a  line,  the  long  : 
chant  of  Roussel's  Priest  was  attributed " 
to  the  chorus  and  the  translation  of  two 
lines  for  the  chorus  was  put  after  the  I 
chant  instead  of  before  it.  Books,  in-  1 
eluding  Program  Books,  have  their  fate. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  comprises  , 
Foote's  Suite  in  E  major  for  strings;  i 
Bruckner's  Symphony.  No.  8,  C  minor,  1 

"Redskin" 


i 


.\  «(,TPpn  drama,  written  b.T  Elizabeth 
Pir-kpii.  photn~raphed  b.v  Edwarrl  Cronjafrer, 
dirprted  by  Vir^tor  Scherl7,nic-pr.  and  rre- 
tientpd  h.r  Paramount  wilb  Tp'-hnl'-oior  et- 
fpft«  and  "With  the  following:  xapt : 

Wins  Foot  .  Richard  Dix 

I'orn   Blosfiom  Gladys  Belmont 

.Jiid.v  ..lanp  Novak 

.John  Walton  Larry  Steers 

Navaio  Jim  Tully  Mar.«hall 

Chahi  Bernard  Sie?el 

Chief  Notani  George  Ri^as 

Yina  Ausriii^tina  Lopez 

Pueblo  Jim  Noble  Johnson  | 

Commissioner  Joseph  W.  Girard  : 

Barrett  Jack    Diiane  | 

Ander.''on  Andrew  J.  Callahan  , 

Wine  Foot  (are  9)  Philip  Anderson 

Corn  Blossom   (are  fi>  Loraine  Rivero  1 

Pueblo  Jim    (age  l.M  George  Walker  [ 

"Redskin"  needs  no  Richard  Dix  to 
make  it  interesting.    It  could  do  very  j 
well  without  the  inevitable  theme  song,  i 
"Redskin,  I  Love  You."    The   factor  t 
which  gives  this  picture  extraordinary  ' 
appeal  is  the  generous  and  wholly  satis- 
fying demonstration  of  what  TecHii- 
color  process,  skilfully  applied,  can  do 
toward  enhancing  the  beauty  and  real- 
i.sm  of  outdoor  .scenes,  particularly  when 
these  scenes  are  of  the  open  spaces  of ; 
the  Arizona  desert,  its  canyons  and  its  i 
water  pools.    In  these  spaces  are  as- 
sembled at  divers  times  in  the  course  of 
the  film  picturesque  groups  of  Indians. , 
Navajos  and  Pueblos,  two  tribes  hostile 
;o  each  other  for  ages.    The  brilliant 
nued  blankets,  beads  and  headgear  of 
:hese  Indians,  set  against  a  sweeping 
'^ckground  of  mountains  or  arid  tracts, 
give  a  remarkable  effect.    Reds,  blacks.  S 
copper  browns,  burnt  orange,  blues  and 
greens,  nearly  every  primary  color  is' 
there.  For  many  in  the  audience  it  was'j 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  beauty  of  ; 
an  original  Indian  blanket.  } 
Even  as  these  colored  scenes  proved; 
delightful  and  educational  to  the  eye.  I 
so  did  they  give  importance  to  a  story 
which  otherwise  might  have  passed  as* 
one  of  tho.se  wild  westerns  which  Will 
Hart.  Tom  Mix  and  "Hoot "  Gibson  havei 
glorified.    As  it  is.  "Redskin"  reveals; 
Richard  Dix  in  a  character  similar  toj 
one  he  played  in  "The  Vanishing  Amer- 
ican."  With  fine  sincerity,  dignity  andi 
agiUty.  he  is  seen  as  Wing  Foot,  a  young  1 
Navajo,  acquiring  a  white  mans  educa- 
tion   at    Thorp    University,  winning 
honors  on  the  cinder  track,  only  to  be 
humiliated  and  ridiculed  at  a  dance 
given  on  the  night  of  his  victory.  When 
he  returns  to  his  tribe  his  father  dis- 
owns him  because  of  his  refusal  to  fol- 
low tribal  superstitions  and  practices. 
He  seck.s  a  childhood  lover,  a  pretty 
Pueblo  maid  called  Corn  Blossom,  now 
betrothed  to  Pueblo  Jim.  a  bitter  rival 
in  the  days  when  all  three  were  unwill- 
ing pupils  at  a  reservation  schooL  In 
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SCHELLING'S  CONCERT 

By  PHltiP  HALE 

The  third  of  Ernest  Schelling's  cor 
certs  for  children  took  place  yestenlg 
morning  In  Jordan  hall.  Members' 
the  Boston  symphony  orchestra  as 
Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano,  took  par 
Mr.  ScheUing  conducted.  The  prograi 
was  devoted  to  Russian  composers 
Glinka,  overture  to  "Russian  and  Lui 
milla,"  Tchaikovsky,  thind  moveme: 
from  the  "Pathetic"  symphony:  Mous 
sorgsky,  entr'acte  from  "Khovantchina' 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  introduction  an 
wedding  march  "Coq  d'Or'!;  Stravinskj 
Polka  and  Galop  from  Suite  No. 
Mme.  Koshetz  sang  four  i*ngs  by  Gret 
chaninov:  The  Willow,  Ay-Dudu,  Bei 
ceuse  and  Perce-Neige.  The  compose 
had  orchestrated  in  a  charming  manne 
the  piano  accompaniment  of  these  song 
especially  for  Mr.  ScheUing's  concerts 
This  concert  would  surely  have  bee 
enjoyed  by  any  audiende;  for  the  musi( 
the  performance  of  it,  Mr.'  Schelling 
talk  and  the  pictures  shown  on  Vn 
screen  were  in  happy  combinatioi 
Neither  in  his  explanatory  remarks  nc 
in  his  choice  of  music  to  be  playec 
does  Mr.  Schelling  act  in  a  condescend 
ing,  "Now-you-little-gtrl-in-the-blue 
sash"  manner.  He  believes  tlwrt  chil 
dren,  as  well  aa  grown  persons,  ar 
sensitive  to  good  music  when  it  is  abl 
performed.  He  also  believes  that  the 
can  be  interested  in  the  lives  of  com 
posers,  their  early  environment,  thei 
nature  and  their  moods;  by  talking  t 
the  children  as  yesterday,  about  Gliuk 
as  a  child,  his  curious  pets;  by  tellin 
the  characteristics,  personal  and  musi 
cal,  of  the  other  composers,  the  picture 
shown  were  not  merely  for  the  amuse 
ment  of  the  children;  "they  contributec 
as  those  showing  the  life  of  the  peopi 
in  old  Russia,  'to  the  imderstanding  an 
the  enjoyment  of  the  music.  The  oi 
'  chestral  performance  was  excellent, 
"if  the  players  were  on  their  mettle  i#u-< 
Symphony  hall.  Mme.  Koshetz.  sing 
ing  with  "taste,  humor,  and  convictior 
pleased  the  children  and  the  older  one 
■  in  the  audience.  "Ay-Dudu"  was  re 
pcated.  All  joined  in  singing  an  ol 
Russian  hymn.  The  next  concert 
the  series  will  be  the  last  this  season. 
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HALL  JOHNSON  NEGRO  CHOIR 

The  Hall  Johnson  choir,  of  16  soul; 
ang  yesterday  afternoon,  in  Jordan  ha 
a  program  of  negro  music  both  familli' 
and  tinfamiliar,  mostly  spirituals,  b^ 
with  a  secular  song  or  two  by  the  wa}' 
A  program  note  sets  forth  the  choir', 
purpose:  to  "reproduce  the  spirit  anc 
fer\-pr  of  the  camp  meeting  which  gav 
the  melodies  birth."    No  attempt  ha 
been  made,  the  note  modestly  contin 
UPS,  "beyond  an  adequate  clarity  of  die  , 
lion  and  a  fair  precision  of  attack,  U' 
secure  a  perfect  choral  ensemble 
generally  accepted." 

The  extremely  good  technique,  then 
demonstrated  yesterday,  must  have  come 
about  without  great  effort.  A  fine  chora' 
technique,  at  all  events  it  is.  so  nea' 
in  attack,  so  rhythr      '  - 
balance  of  parts  so  ; 
,with  which  singing  < 
could  be  achieved  led  sometunes  to  ai 
nicety  of  perfonnance  not  always  found,! 
on(f  might  guess,  at  a  camp  meeting.; 
iOn  this  point,   however,  where  onlyl 
^genuine  knowledge  is  of  value,  let  thosej 
to  the  manner  born  pass  opinion;  let 
jothers  be  still. 

Those  others,  though,  may  make  soi 
bold  as  to  express  their  relish  of  theL 
spirit  with  which  the  Hall  Johnson| 
choir  sang,  the  warm  body  of  living 
.<iound  tliey  produced  even  when  sing- 
ing softly;  no  thin  stran?lod  tones  for| 


effect  by  bald  realism;  that  ne 


did  not         ^"^^  Wing  Foot  not  only  wins  Corn 

  „  Blossom  but  acquires  wealth  by  oil  dls- 

deliberately  writ*  as  he  thousht  a  na-,  coveries. 
tu  o  rnmnn<;er  would  write,  uut  as  an      Meantime  the  picture  Is  crowded  with 
I  V  .  I^'   ^„<:iriftn   of   the   West  I  adventurous  moment.s,  fights,  pursuits. 

I  accomplished  musician  oi  ''^1..  ^  i Indian  ceremonials,  all  in  color.  Such 
■  whase  imagination  appreclaiea  wnat  11' (j^j^ijj^    ^  ^^^^    ^  jj^ 

;  others  might  have  been  "oarbaric  strains  inconsistent  situations  at  the  uni- 
I  nleasm-able  only  to  tho^e  accuatomed  to  jversity,  and  in  o^'er-f  mphasis  in  the 
I  piea-smaoie  o"'.v  ^^e  unjust  treatment  of  the 

them  from  childhood.  ,    „   .  ,  Indians  by  their  tutors  and  officially 

Mr.  Monteux  brought  pw  in  Boston  appointed  protector.'^.  Tully  Marshall, 
Roussel's  second  "Evocation"  entitled  a  grizzled  <dd  trader,  guide  and  friend 
•T  a.  Ville  Eo<;c  "  Only  the  third.  "By  of  Wing  Foot,  took  one  s  thought*  back 
'  "  ■    to   The  Covered  Wagon."  . 


these  lusly  sinaers  of  voic 
juicy  like  Bartlctt  pears  j 

Others,  too.  even  th'^ii"' 
beckon  to  wrath  to  f? 
may,  if  they  choose, 
ion  that  negro  music  . 
stronger  in  comedy  than  v. 
Some  half-dozen  -song?  i 
deed  e.vist  of  real  bei^ 
tional  fervor;  one  sa 
yesterday,  "Nobody  K 
an  arrangement  th.i 
scant  justice.  This 
ever,  those  other- 
serious  nature.  • 
and  emotional  w 

There   were  u\\ 
which   toucher  of  r 
bring  brightness  T'^ 
vented — or  devr 
dearly  loved  a 
singers.  The  aft;  .  , 
famously,  to  the  pleasiure 
'husiastic  audience. 


.tndl 


ard  music 


of  an  en- 
B.  R.  G. 


1  n  e  ~T  t\  e  a^t  r  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Will  Emily  Charlotte  Le  Breton,  who  by  her  first  marriage  in  1874  be- 
'me  Mrs.  Edward  Langtry,  and  by  her  second  marriage,  Mrs.  Hugo  de  Bathe, 
ter  Lady  de  Bathe,  for  her  husband  was  made  a  baronet,  go  down  the  ages 
an  actress,  or  as  a  beauty  famous  in  her  time,  and  popularly  known  as 
le  "Jersey  Lily"? 

She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
london,  Dec.  15,  1881.  She  was  then  in  her  30th  year.  She  took  the  part 
f  Kate  Hardcastle  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  Bancrofts  were  then 
t-'ie  producers  of  that  comedy  at  the  Haymarket.  In  their  curiously  and 
■musingly  egotistical  book:  "The  Bancrofts:  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years," 
they  have  this  to  say  about  their  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Langtry.  II 
wa^  formed  a  few  years  before  1882. 

"One  evening  a  few  years  earlier,  chatting  happily  with  Millais  at  a 
dinner  party,  I  lingered  in  his  delightful  company,  not  knowing  that  more 
people  were  coming  later,  and  when  we  went  upstairs,  a  lady  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  drawing  room,  very  plainly  dressed  in  black — one  of  a 
small  group.  We  both  exclaimed  at  once,  'Who  is  that  lovely  woman?'  I 
asked  a  generally  well-informed  man,  who  said,  'I  am  told  she  is  a  Mrs. 
Langworthy,  or  Lang-some  thing;  and  that  her  father  is  the  Dean  of  Jersey.' 
Later  in  the  year  at  Lord  Houghton's  and  several  other  houses  we  met  again. 
Mrs.  Langtry  was  then  famous,  with  all  London  running  at  her  heels.  The 
dinner  party  I  have  spoken  of  chanced  to  be  the  debut  of  the  lady  whose 
name  soon  afterwards  was  known  by  every  one.  We  have  a  charming  draw- 
ing of  her  given  to  us  by  poor  Frank  Miles,  with  a  pendant,  also  by  him,  of 
Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  in  the  zenith  of  her>  beauty,"  But  though  there  is  on 
the  same  page  the  mention  that  in  a  revival  of  "Ours "  by  the  Bancrofts  in 
1882  Mrs.  Langtry  took  the  part  of  Blanche  Haye,  there  is  not  one  word 
In  the  thick  book  about  Mrs.  Langtry  as  an  actress. 


that  she  never  would  get  ouTo?  You  sSf  si 

^eak.  I  would  talk  with  her  after  the  doctors  had  leit  ner  each  day,  'cul 
always  she  would  shake  her  beautiful  head  and  say:  T  know  I  am  at  the' end 
T  shall  never  get  better,  dear.'  Only  last  night  she  said  to  me,  'I  am  going, 
dear,  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  but  I  am  going.  Good-by.'  " 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Well,  she  has  gone.  The  second  of  my  great  stars.  The  Venus  of  the  dra- 
matic firmament  has  set  to  rise  no  more.  As  well  as  the  world  once  thought 
they  knew  her,  she  was  known  to  but  few. 

Three  years  of  intimate  association  with  her  in  America,  in  London  a\'.d 
throughout  Great  Britain,  endeared  her  to  me,  for  I  learned  to  know  her  at 
her  real  value,  and  at  a  time  when  her  fame  was  greatest,  her  beauty  most 
resplendent,  and  her  success  at  its  peak. 

A  woman  of  marvellous  beauty,  of  brilliant  mental  power,  and  the  most 
abused  woman  of  her  time;  abuse  which  she  bore  without  protest. 

Vale,  vale!  FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


William  Winter  in  his  "Wallet  of  Time"  devotes  a  chapter  to  Mrs.  Lang- 
trj',  who  first  played  in  New  York  in  November,  1882.  In  this  chapter  he 
speaks  of  her  arrival  when  her  acting  was  marred  by  self-consciousness  but 
possessed  distinction  and  evinced  dramatic  aptitude.  He  described  her  later, 
in  1886-7,  And  1900;  at  first  saying  that  her  achievement  was  not  that  of 
Mrs,  Kendall  or  of  Ada  Rehan,  but  it  "put  detraction  to  silence  and  won  and 
held  a  large  measure  of  public  sympathy  and  critical  respect,"  If  Winter's 
critical  estimate  was  one  of  moderate  rapture,  he  praised  her  energy,  "not 
flinching  from  any  professional  test,  however  severe;"  but  his  admiration  dt 
her  beauty  was  unbounded.  He  began  by  saying  that,  a  fashionable  beauty, 
"her  circumstances  necessitated  that  she  should  find  employment  and  she 
resorted  to  the  theatre.  Her  choice  of  a  pursuit  was  ascribed  to  vanity,  and 
at  the  outset  of  her  professional  career,  while  she  did  not  lack  the  encourage- 
ment of  admiring  friends,  she  encountered  opposition  and  was  constrained 
■■0  endure  both  censure  and  ridicule." 

I  Winter  did  riot  say— he  had  no  reason  for  the  explanatory  comment— 
:hat  Langtry  could  not  afford  the  costly  entertainments  at  his  hou.sc.  Hi'- 
remonstrances  were  in  vain.  She  persuaded  him  to  use  his  prmcipal.  Tlirn 
there  was  the  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  talk  not  only  of  En- 
land  but  of  the  Continent.  Langtry  was  ruined  financially  in  1883.  A  separa 
tlon  was  inevitable.  Langtry  died,  a  broken  man.  in  an  insane  asylum  v.j 
[  1897.  He  had  been  found  wandering  about  the  country,  half-crazed. 

To  go  back  to  William  Winter's  little  essay  on  beauty  as  revealed  in 
Mrs.  Langtry. 

"Victory  at  first  was  largely  due  to  the  beauty  of  the  woman— her  well- 
proportioned,  lissome  figure,  shapely  and  finely  poised  head,  long,  oval  lace, 
pure  white  complexion,  large  gray  eyes— innocent,  candid  and  sweet  in 
expression— abundant  chestnut  hair,  and  rich,  cordial,  winning  voice.  She 
was  incarnated  health,  luxuriant  in  vigor  and  bloom,  imparting  a  joyous 
sense  of  buoyant,  abounding  life— the  delight  that  is  exhaled  by  a  field  of 
violets  or  by  the  strong  fragrant  winds  of  the  sea.  Criticism  can  weigh 
and  measure  such  creatures  of  loveliness  according  to  its  frigid  standards— 
unquestionably  wise  and  just — and  can  be  ever  so  sagacious  in  its  conclu- 
sions and  ever  so  authoritative  in  its  expression  of  them,  but  it  will  never 
invalidate  the  power  of  beauty;  that  power  which  has  ever  swayed,  and  is 
ordained  forever  to  sway,  with  equal  cogency,  the  eager  fancy  of  youth,  the 
stern  mind  of  manhood,  and  the  cold  composure  of  self-centred  age;  for 
there  is  light  in  beauty  for  which  the  world  will  always  turn  its  back  on 
;holarship  and  wisdom,  and  for  which  even  the  most  solemn  philosopner, 
worn  by  study  and  thought  and  saddened  by  experience,  would  glady  barter 
wearisome  burden  of  knowledge,  his  sad  patience,  his  apathy,  and  his 
thankless  fame," 

■Wuiter  writing  these  last  lines  must  have  had  in  mind  a  lamous  pas- 
sage in  Gautier's  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin." 


Jane  Cowl  will  be  seen  in  "The  Jealous  Moon"  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
tomorrow  night,  a  fantastical  play  written  by  her  and  Theodore  Charles, 
The  incidental  music  is  by  Hugo  Felix,  who,  although  he  received  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Science  at  the  Vienna  University,  has  composed  music  for  sev- 
eral plays  that  have  been  popular. 

This  is  not  Miss  Cowl's  first  attempt  at  play- writing;  with  Jane  Mur- 
fln  she  wrote  "Lilac  Time,"  in  which  she  acted,  "Daybreak,"  and  "Informa- 
tion, Please,"  taking  the  part  of  Lady  Betty  Desmond  in  it  at  New  York  in 
1918. 

"The  Jealous  Moon"  arrived  at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Nov.  20,  1928.  Philip  Merivale  and  Guy  Standing  are  still  taking  the  parts 
of  the  puppet -maker— Pierrot  and  Desti— Harlequin.  At  the  beginning  of 
her  stage  life  she  was  member  of  Sir  Guy's  stock  company  in  Washington. 
In  "The  Jealous  Moon"  the  maker  of  puppets,  having  quarreled  with  the 
young  mistress  of  the  puppet  wardrobe,  has  a  dream  that  carries  him  back 
to  the  old  story  of  Pierrot  and  Columbine,  which  ends  in  a  tragedy.  When 
he  wakes. 4ip,  he  has  learned  his  lesson.  There  must  be  no  tragedy  in  his 
•>v«Ti  life.  As  the  puppet-maker  says  in  the  play:  "As  far  back  in  my 
thoughts  as  I  can  go,  I  was  fond  of  it^the  oldest  story  in  the  world:  Harle- 
quin, Columbine  and  Pierrot.  In  all  ages,  all  countries,  always  much  the 
same,  yet  always  changing  with  the  times  and  the  race.  It's  the  story  of 
Man  in  miniature."  Pierrot  in  the  Italian  Comedia  del  Arte  was  a 
Vholly  comic  character.  Columbine,  a  confidential  waiting  maid;  Harle- 
quin, a  dolt  with  a  taste  for  knavish  tricks.  In  France  Pierrot  became  a 
lomantic  figure:  Columbine,  a  seductive  soubrette;  Harlequin,  light  and 
mgne.  armed  with  the  lath  of  pantomine,  no  longer  a  club.  Miss  Cow!  is 
reported  as  saying  that  she  took  from  the  legend  its  poignant  movements 
but  also  its  gay  ones,  and  now  she  is  gently  pained  that  few  people,  if  any, 
seem  to  grasp  what  was  intended  as  satire.  The  balcony  scene  she  insists 
is  a  joke.  "The  legendary  characters  have  been  woven  into  a  satire  on  all 
plays  in  the  grand  manner  so  popular  a  generation  ago,  for  it  has  become 
cuite  the  fashion  for  the  stage  to  turn  its  laugh  on  one-time  earnestness,"' 


"The  War  Song"  with  George  Jessel  will  be  at  the  Majestic  tomorrow 
night.  The  play,  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  New  York,  last  Sep- 
tember, is  about  the  woes  of  Eddie  Rosen  who  didn't  wish  to  go  to  war  at  all. 


loved. 


How  much  truth  there  was  in  scandalous  stories  about  her  achievements 
oft  the  stage  would  not  be  easy  to  determine,  if  it  were  worth  the  while. 
In  a  collection  entitled  "Les  Amours,"  published  in  Paris,  there  are  volumes, 
**La  Vic  amoureuse  de"  this  or  that  celebrated  actor  or  actress  of  years  gone 
by.  These  books  are  written  by  men  of  distinction,  thus  "La  Vie  amoureuse 
.de  Talma"  is  signed  by  Andre  Antoine.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  well- 
documented  volumes  of  what  makes  the  "export  literature"  of  Paris  attrac- 
tive to  the  very  young  and  the  very  old.  There  are  plain-spoken  books  in 
Engli.sh  relating  the  love  affairs  of  celebrated  actresses;  some  of  them  sold 
"under  the  cloak."  Was  Mrs.  Langtry  a  "grande  amoureuse"? 

There  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Was  there  any  titith  in  th';  story  that 
she  slipped  a  piece  of  ice  down  his  back;  was  it  a  silly  freak  when  she  was 
Incited  by  champagne,  or  did  she  think  to  cool  his  amorous  admiration?  Did 
the  Earl  of  Dudley  ruiij,  himself,  partly  by  paying  her  bills?  What  about 
his  reputed  successors.  Prince  Esterhazy,  Baron  von  Dankelmann,  Squire 
Abington  Baird,  Pi-ederick  Gebhard?  In  1899  Lily  married  Hugo  Gerald  de 
^athe.  .fustly  or  unjustly  he  has  been  described  as  a  "callow  youth,"  many 

'ars  her  junior,  and  their  marriage  did  not  prosper. 

When  she  was  76  years  old  she  wrote  an  article  for  a  newspaper  in  which 

ip  contrasted  beatitiful  women  of  her  time  with  the  girls  of  today,  who  in 

>r  opinion  lack  radiance,  look  too  much  alike  and  dress  too  much  aliko. 
She  made  a  good  exit  according  to  Mrs.  Peat,  who  had  been  her  compan 

n  for  many  years. 

'  Wijen  s'    Vnew  i^hc  had-mflu*nza,  we  talked  together  and  she  felt  tn 


8ANR0MA  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  piamst,  gave  i 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym 
phony  hall.    There  was  a  large  audi 
ence.   The   program   was   as  follows 
Three  Sonatas,  D  major,  F  sharp  minor, 
D  flat  major  by  Padre  Antomo  Soler 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  27  No,  1,  E  flat 
major;  Schumann's 
taenze."  Dfence  by  Lopatnikov:  Hone 
ger's  "Le  Cahier  Romand";  Toch's  "Der 
|i  Jongleur";    and   Albeniz's  "El  Corpus 
IChristi  en  Sevilla"  and  Triana, 
I    Mr,  Sanroma  respects  the  piano  and 
I  holds  it  in  affection.  He  is  a  musiclar 
i  as  well  as  a  brilliant  virtuoso.  He  has 
j  of  course,  great  mechanical  proflciencj 
I  for  in  these  days  technic  runs  in  the 
1  street.   What  is  more  Important  he  if 
J  technically  a  musician,  endowed  with 
!  sensitiveness,  fancy  and  taste  as  was 
I  shown  yesterday  by  liis  conception  ol 
'  the  various  compositions  and  the  re- 
sultant Interpretation,    He  should  re- 
member, however,  that  in  so  large  ar 
auditorium  as  Symphony  hall,  a  most 
delicate  pianissimo  runs  the  risk  ol 
being  inaudible,  as  was  at  times  the 
case  yesterday,  especially  with  the  last 
note  of  a  concluding  cadence. 

With  all  his  excellent  qualities  as  mu- 
sician and  pianist — the  two  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  fomid  in  a  fair  or  heroic 
body — Mr.  Sanroma  was  not  fortunatf 


WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Boston  Women's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  gave 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  beiore 
an  audience  that  filled  every  seat,  and 
more,  of  Jordan  Hall.  Enthusiasm  ran 
high,  and  with  good  cause. 

Miss  Leginska,  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, offered  a  program  planned  with 

  fine  judgment.    After  the  classic  v/hlch 

Davidsbuendl'er^  ought  to  grace  every  program  not  of  a 
specialized  nature — yesterday  it  \;as 
Mozart's  overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute." 
played  with  buoyant  spirit — Miss  Le- 
gmska  provided  next  a  feature  which 
never  fails  to  please  an  audience,  what- 
ever individual  taste  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  a  piano  concerto,  namely.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  se- 
lected a  concerto  not  heard  in  publio 
once  in  a  dog's  age,  Mendelssohn's  G 
minor,  and  furthermore,  to  leave  noth- 
ing undone,  she  played  the  solo  part 
herself.  She  played  it  delightfuUv, 
whipping  Mendelssohn  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  warmth  and  dash  he  could 
soar  to  in  that  concerto,  but  astutely 
holding  her  hand  just  short  of  the 
point  beyond  which,  without  over-.<;well- 
ing,  he  could  not  be  driven.  This  was 
masterly. 

To  please  herself,  no  doubt,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  hall  who  want  to  know 
what  composers  today  are  about.  Miss 
Leginska  turned  next  to  modernity,  as 
exemplified  in  her  own  "Triptych  for 


in  the  arrangement  of  his  program.  Ir  Eleven  Solo  Instruments,"  its  first  Bos- 
the  first  place  it  was  far  too  long.  Ir  performance. 

the  second  place  the  pieces  that  ont\  fi*"^*  movement,  after  a  few  vague 
would  gladly  hear  were  put  at  the  end  ^^'^^  in  slow  tempo,  falls  into  a  lively 
after  one  had  been  listening  for  ovei' 
an  hour.  Some  day  a  pianist  will  have  ] 
the  good  sense  and  the  courage  if  he  | 
purposes  to  play  Schumann's  "Davids-  j 
buendlertaenze,"  to  cut  out  at  least  one  I 
half  of  the  18  pieces  contained  therein. 
The  Suite  as  it  stands  is  inferior  to 
Schumann's  "Papillons"  and  "Carna- 
val."  And  At  this  late  day  no  one  is 
seriously  Interested  in  David's  band  ar- 
rayed against  the  Philistmes.  Hearing 
this  suite,  one  sympathizes  with  the  lat- 
ter, for  there  are  many  dreary  instead 
of  dreamy  pages,  so  that  by  the  side  of 
a  few  lovely  dreams  of  the  composer 
there  are  stertorous  nightmares. 

The  pieces  by  Soler,  Lopatnikov  and 
Honegger  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston.  The  sonatas  by  Soler  (1729- 
1783)  are  delightful  little  pieces  in  the 
manner  of  the  younger  Scarlatti,  who 
sojom-ned,  .end  wrote  many  years  in 
Spair  -"h  re  he         ^onor'-d  and  be- 


measure  which  leads  presently  to  a~ 
pretty  tune  of  the  folk  song  orderr 
Irish,  rather,  in  suggestion.  The  tune, 
very  well  in  itself,  failed  to  return  the 
emotional  sigmficance  Miss  Leginska 
appeared  to  be  asking  of  it.  The  slow 
movement  that  followed,  marked  "do- 
lentissimo,"  failed  in  its  turn  to  :af.ke 
that  descriptive  marking  good;  like 
much  of  the  music  written  today,  its 
notes  fall  too  haltingly  on  the  ear,  in 
a  manner  far  too  sought  for,  to  pro- 
duce an  emotional  appeal. 

In  the  third  movement,  to  be  played 
"with  humor,"  Miss  Leginska  ca  tried 
her  point  more  successfully.  Shs  finds 
humor,  it  would  seem,  above  all  ;n  the 
stampmg  and  thumping  of  aboritrinal 
folk,  red  skins,  quite  like,  with  the  type 
of  melody  running  along  that  iiceps 
company  with  a  beat  as  steady  as  an 


76 


engine's.  These  pounding  ];nea,sures, 
sounding  well,  like  all  the  triptych, 
proved  very  diverting.  The  piece  was 
cordially  applauded. 

Modernity  done  with  for  the  day. 
Miss  Leginska  moved  on  to  music  which 
could  not  but  please — therein  she 
showed  her  good  sense— Dvorak's  "From 
the  New  World  Symphony." 

Certain  defects  in  its  performance 
need  no  comment;  everybody  could  hear 
them.  It  is  far  more  to  the  pomt  to 
note  the  marked  improvement  Miss 
Leginska  has  brought  to  pass  in  even 
her  weakest  choirs.  Of  still  greater  con- 
seciuence  Is  It  to  call  out  loudly  in  Rd- 
miration  of  Miss  Leginska 's  consum- 
mate musicianship  and  fine  taste.  To- 
sether  they,  in  combination  with  fer- 
vor, restored  to  its  original  beauty  and 
power  Dvorak's  symphony,  music  one 
would  have  held  hopelessly  damaged  by 
a  long  course  of  extravagant  spntiir.ent- 
allzing  and  over-stress.  The  indestruc- 
tibility of  true  beauty  Miss  Leginska 
made  clear.  R.  R-  G. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The, 17th  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Theophll  Wendt,  con- 1 
ductor,  was  given  before  a  large  audi- 
ence yesterday  afternoon  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Statler.  Lillian 
Winer,  pianist,  was  the  assisting  artist. 

The  program  opened  with  Beethoven's 
overture  to  "Coriolanus."    A  stirring 
performance,  sonorous,  rhythmically  in- 
teresting,   and   assured,    revealed  the 
tremendous  progress  the  orchestra  has 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son.   Much  praise  is  due  the  players, 
_^and_  their  conductor,  for  seldom  has 
the"  People's  Symphony  giverr~such  a 
finished    performance    as  yesterday's. 
The  Dvorak's  Symphony  (No.  4,  in  G 
major)  was  also  very  well  played;  the 
Allegro  con  brio  had  lire,  the  Adagio 
grace,  the  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  a 
most  engaging  rhythm  and  precision. 

Miss  Winer,  who  was  heard  as  solo- 
ist in  Grieg's  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  in  A  minor,  played  with  un- 
usual brilliance,  assurance,  and  artis- 
tic understanding.  Technically  she  was 
admirable,  too;  she  has  power,  bril- 
liance, and  depth  of  tone,  and  dainti- 
ness too,  when  she  wills.  She  played 
with  vigor,  not  sentimentally,  and  with 
fine  rhythm.  Only  in  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  did  one  of  her 
faults  make  Itself  manifest  .  . 
that  Is  a  tendency  to  make  too  prom- 
inent the  accompanying  figures,  and 
to  overshadow  the  line  of  melody  with 
percussive  bass.  For  her  admirable 
performance  Miss  Winer  was  applauded 
long  and  loud,  and  she  received  floral- 
tributes. 

The  program  closed  with  a  spirited 
performance  of  Chadwick's  symphonic 
ballad,  "Tarn  'o  Shanter." 

Next  week's  program  is  announced  as 
follows : 

Wagner:  "Thanhauser"  overture; 
Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Par.sifal";  En- 
try of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla  from 
"Rhlnegold";  Funeral  March  from  "Got- 
terdammerung";  Prelude  and  Liebestod 
from  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

Theophll  Wendt:  Six  South  African 
songs,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

The  assistir-E  artists  will  be  Sigurd 
Nilssen,  baritone,  and  Lucile  Brown, 
soprano,  ■  E.  B. 


r  MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
I  "The  Ghost  Talks" 

"  A  Fox  movietone  all-talkinii  farce  comedy 
adapSation  and  dialogue  by  VFrederiek  H. 
Bienn=in  and  Harlan  Thompson  from  a  story 
written  by  Max  Marcin  and  Edward  Ham- 
mond: directed  by  Lew  Seiler.  and  presented 
bv  William  Fox  with  the  followinir  cast: 

Miriam  Holt    Helen  Twelvetrees 

Pranldyn  Green    Charles  Eaton 

Marie  Haley    Carmcl  M.yers 

Hfimic  Hcmirath    Earle  Foxc 

.Joe  Talles    Henry  Sedley 

Peter  Accardi   Jo'^  Brown 

.lohn  Keefran    Clifford  Demi'sey 

Christopher  C.  Lee    Stemn  FHchit 

Isobel  Lee    Baby.  Mack 

.Tnlius  Bowser   

Svlvia  

Miss  Eva   Dorothy  McGow.iii 

Bellboy    Mickey  Bennett 


principals.    Without  abu! 
I  is  another  Fox  triumph. 

Franklyn    Green,    16-year-old  hotel 
!  room  clerk  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
I  believes  himself  a  detective.    He  has  a 
:  diploma,  a  badge,  disguises,  and  an  in- 
structive volume  from  a  correspondence 
I  school  to  prove  it.    His  theories  amuse 
1  the  telephone  girls  and  the  bellhops, 
'  but  they  Incense  old  Bow.ser,  the  hotel 
proprietor,  who  finally  fires  Franklyn 
[  after  the  youth  has  questioned  the  re- 
!  spectabUity  of  two  male  guests.  Frank- 
i  lyn,  who  liked  to  be  called  "Camera- 
Eye,"  was  right,  but  it  took  him  some 
lime  to  prove  that  these  two  men,  as 
well  as  another  man  and  a  woman,  were 
principals  in  a  $1,000,000  bond  robbery, 
and  that  they  were  trailing  an  innocent 
girl  to  find  where  her  erring  uncle,  now 
deceased,  had  hidden  the  loot.  The 
uncle,  it  seems,  had  been  one  of  the 
gang,  but  died  repentant,  and  had  told 
Miriam  of  the  secret  hiding  place,  in  a 
mansion     deserted     and  supposedly 
haunted. 

A  masquerading  ghost,  a  comical  pair 
of  colored  honeymooners  acting  as  care- 
takers of  the  mansion,  a  series  of  blun- 
ders by  "Camera-Eye,"  each  of  which 
brings  hini  nearer  to  solution  of  the 
mystery,  ahd  a  cleverly  devised  climax 
make  the  highlights  of  the  story,  which 
is  rich  in  humorous  detail  and  in 
ludicrous  lines.  Mr.  Eaton  as  the  con- 
ceited youth  was  natural  and  likeable. 
Miss  Twelvetrees  was  charmingly  in- 
genuous as  the  lisping  heroine.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  her  say,  "Oh,  Frank- 
lyn! you're  tho  marvelloth!"  Both  these 
two  bright  juveniles  have  had  stage  ex- 
perience. The  colored  players,  Mr. 
Fetchit  and  Miss  Mack,  also  were  very 
amusing  in  their  encounters  with  the 
fake  ghost.  The  cast  throughout  was 
good,  with  a  special  word  of  praise  for 
little  Mickey  Bennett  as  a  bellhop.  For 
wholesome  comic  entertainment,  don't 
miss  "The  Ghost  Talks."     W.  E.  G. 

WINie^CHOSEN 
IN  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

The  sixth  international  competitive 
music  festival  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Community  Service  of 
Boston,  Inc.,  was  held  at  Symphony 
hall  last  night.  Taking  part  were  the 
following  choruses:  French  Musical 
Club,  Lithuanian  Young  People,  Finnish 
Kanselles  Kuoro,  Polish  Lira,  Norwegian 
Glee  Club,  Swedish  Viking,  Armenian, 
Latvian,  Italian  Melodic  Club  and  the 
Community  orchestra. 

First  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Lith- 
uanian, Swedish  and  Italian  choruses 
which  competed  in  the  three  classes 
arranged.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  di- 
rected the  ensemble  chorus  and  Russell 
Ames  Cook  directed  the  Community  or- 
chestra. Benjamin  Lorlng  Young  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  various 
choruses  as  they  appeared  and  stated 
the  aims  of  the  community  service  In. 
sponsoring  the  festival.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  ideals  and  folk  lore  of  the 
various  countries  taking  part  in  tho 
festival  would  form  a  priceless  heritage 
in  the  future  and  one  which  the  coun- 
try would  need  in  order  to  develop  a 
national  consciousness. 

The  judges  were  Malcolm  Lang,  chair- 
man; Randall  Thompson  and  Albert  W. 
Snow.  Gov.  Prank  G.  Allen,  who  had 
intended  to  award  the  prizes,  was  un- 
able to  be  present  because  of  illne.ss  and 
he  was  represented  by  Lt.-Gov.  Young- 
man.     ^     r  - 


i  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

Br  PHILfP  HALE 

j  "The  lealouK  Moon"  \ 

I  FirKt  performanop  in  Bonlon  of  \  play  >>v 
i  Thpodore  Charles  and  .lane  Cowl:  Prolosnie. 
j  scene  1.  the  Marionette  show.  Scene  :;.  the 
I  .Marioneltp  workship.  Peter  .«  dream,  part  i. 
I  Pierrot's  sittinjr  room:  pari  'J.  Harleq\un"p 
;  honse  in  Veriu-e :  part  3,  Pierrot's  siltinir 
i  room.  Epilopne.  the  Ma.rionelie  workBhop. 
Staire  setlincs  hy  .To  Millzner:  music  tiy  Hnifo 
Brady.  Jr.. 


iiioon,  wa.-;  ir-.ise  to  Coiuinbine,  'or.saking 
net,  replacing  her  ■with  red-haired  Ver- 
ir.ilia.   In  misery  for  a  year,  he  and  his 
company  landed  in  Venice  to  entertain, 
unconsciously  the  rich  Harlequin  and  his 
guests  in  a  palace  where  Columbine ' 
queened  it  in  gorgeous  array  but  with 
ail  aching  heart;  for  though  Harlequin 
would  marry  her,  she  could  not  forget , 
Pierrot.   The  mad  Hamlet,  angered  be-  j 
cause  Pierrot  had  robbed  him  of  Ver-  | 
milia,  tried  to  kill  his  rival,  and  when  I 
Columbine  had  found  her  beloved  one 
sick  and  destitute,  Hamlet  killed  her, 
Harlequin  .standing  by.    Then  of  course 
Peter  awoke  and  knew  better  how  to 
treat  Judy. 

\     It's  a  fantastic  play  with  charming  i 
I  stage  settings,  plctiuresque  costumes;  it's' 
a  romantic  play  in  a  fantastic  manner, 
I  not  one  for  Mr.  Gradgrind  and  his 
!  friends,  who  would  at  once  say  "Non- 
sense," after  every  scene;  but  to  some 
and  one  hopes  to  many  while  the  play 
j  is  running,  there  is  a  certain  fascination  \ 
■  in  this  adaptation  of  an  old  story.  Miss  , 
S  Cowl  hajs  been  quoted  as  saying  that ' 
the  play  is  a  satire.    She  should  know, 
but  the  satire  is  so  hidden  that  "The 
man  in  the  street"  would  not  notice  it. 
Probably  remembering  the  oalcony  scene 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  she  introduced 
one  in  "The  Jealous  Moon."    Owing  to 
.<;kilful  lighting,  this  scene  was  again 
effective,  but  not  by  reason  of  the  dia- 
logue. Was  the  introduction  of  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  also  with  satirical  intent? 
Mr.  Nicholls  made  the  mad  prince  a 
feature  of  the  performance. 

An  audience  must  meet  Mis.s  Cowl 
in  this  play  half-way.    Maude  Adams 
in  "Peter  Pan"  asked  the  spectators  if 
they  believed  in  fairies.      Miss  Cowl 
might  have  asked  if  they  believe  in  the 
good  old  characters  of  the  ItaUan  com- 
!  edy  and  of  pantomime.   She  has  turned 
I  Harlequin    into    a   beneficient  person, 
j  rich,  generous,  and  at  the  end  nobly 
'  self-sacrificing. 

The  chief  actors,  in  fact  those  who 
took  minor  parts,  were  excellent.  Miss 
Cowl,  inchned  to  be  lachrymose,  was  best  ' 
'  of  all  in  the  first  scenes,  where  she  was 
,  unaffectedly  playful,  pouting,  enraged. 
!  at  last    heart-broken  when  the    red-  I 
haired  girl  was  chosen  her  successor 
in  the  strolling  company.   Mr.  Standing 
and  Mr.  Davenport  were  admirable  in 
every  way,  always  within  the  frame 
Mr.    Merivale,  a    handsome  Pierrots 
played  with  commendable  -spirit,  yield- 
ing at  times  to  tragic  outbursts. 

A  large  audience  seemed  greatly 
pleased.  There  were  many  curtain  calls 
— the  curtains  being  repeatedly  parted 
with  lightning  rapidity.  J^iss  Cowl,  ef- 
fusive in  thankfulness,  expressed  her 
undying  love  of  Barton.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  she  characterized  the  audi- 
ence as  "darling." 


to  the  hearthstone  without  the  slightest 
evidence  of  overemphasis.  For  the 
others  of  the  cast,  much  praise.  Again 
we  say,  by  all  means  let  Mr.  Jessel 
turn  his  emotional  talents  along  a  path 
not  so  easily  greased.  T.  A.  R. 


Arnold  I>ncy  [  Felix:  produced  b.v  William  A. 
Bess  Flowers  [1  :uid  Dwisht  Deere  Wiman. 


The  east  last  nicrhl  was  as  follown: 

Pelef  Parrot  .  .Philip  Merivale 

Desti  ,  Gny  Standinir 

.'nd.v;  .  ;  ,  Jane  Cowl 

Papa  Lotiis 

The  Pncpe'ts 
Harlequin  Guy  Slandjnc 

Pantaloon 

Picnot  Philip  Meriyale 

Columbine    .  .lane  Cowl 

■^l  araminiche   Hale  Noroross 

(iphelia   Marion  F.vensen 

H:imlel  Richard  Nichols 

Punch  Irf'o  SlarU 


No  one  following  these  over-night  de- 
velopments in  the  motion  picture  field, 
from  sound  to  speech,  from  speech  in- 
doors to  speech  outdoors,  and  so  on  to 
what  end  none  yet  know,  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  some  keen 
minds  are  at  work  within  the  William 
Fox  executive  offices.    When  "In  Old 

Arizona"  came  out  of  a  clear  sky  as  the:  vcrmiii.'i   Joyce  care 

first    out-doors    all-talking    picture    It  The  Pie-mxn.  .   Lionel  Boearth 

established  a  precedent,  and  those  for-  f,^,' 

tunate  to  see  and  hear  it  are  still  prais-j  Roh-i,aii   ,  ,. .  .  uwu  Mantn 

ing  it.    Now  the  Fox  folks  have  scored  J^];;!"""'   ;  ^^''Roher?°Lo«r 

again,  with  a  loud  noise.    Frankly,  this|  Voiuis-  Fiunkey  ■.■.'.*.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.  .■.■  'Ben  La.kian.i 

Gondolier   Gardner  Weed 


Because  Peter  Parrot  forgot  Judv'.s 
biithday  she  wa,';  angered.   Bccatise  she 


I  reviewer  was  fearful  that  as  an  all-talk 
I  ing  farce  comedy,  "The  Ghost  Talks" 
woi'ld  be  silly  stuff,  done  in  the  old  rou-[ 

tine  studio  style,  only  with  sound  andi  r>„».i.   i„„it„ti«>,  4„  ji,,-  —ifv, 

dialogue  for  up-to-date  trimmings.  Few!  accepted  Desti  s  Invitation  to  dine  with 
'of  the  names  in  the  cast  were  familiar;  him  Peter  .scolded  her.  There  were 
I  the  whole  thing  looked  suspicious.  "The  harsh  words.  When  Judv  had  slammed 
{Ghost  Talks,"  uowever,  proves  to  be^tj^^  g,^^  ^^^^^        waiting  De.sti, 

genuinely  funny  in  Imes  and  situations,  ,,  ^  »     ,  j  j 

xiand  it  is  performed  smoothly,  zestfully  Pf^"  '"^I'll^ed.  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
Vind    competently   by   the   dozen    odd  ja  dream  in  which  as  Pierrot — for  Peter 
'  -  made  puppets  and  was  Interested  In 

rh?    Influenced    bi^  the 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"The  War  Song" 

A  comedy  drama  in  three  acH.  by  the 
Spewack«  and  Georse  Jessel  Based  on  a 
story  .siisKesled  by  E.  Richard  Siheyer. 
Staffed  by  .\lhcri  Lewis.  Sellinits  b.^  Yellenti 
Georsre  Jessel  in  the  role  of  star.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston.     The  cast  : 

Mrs.   Rosen   .  .  .'  Clara  Lanssner 

Social  Worker   lean  Thoma* 

Emily  Roscjn   Shirley  Booth 

.Sid  Swaiison   Raymond  (iuton 

Sally  Moss   ......Mary  Hayes 

Her-man  Wasrter   . .   Hans  Gotle 

Eddie  Rosen   Goorse  Jessel 

Hob  Elkins.  William  Gariran 

Ilr.  Hayman  :  Ted  Athe> 

,  Knsi  .Sersi.  Michael  Gilhooley 

'  Clyde  K-  • 

I'apt.  Conroy   Chas.  c 

Mr.  Kmp  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A...Kriwiii 

(  orp.  Rincliner   .".  ...Panl  i 

(Jftrroan  Operator  ,,.Ll.  Paul  ^ 

Von  Bersen   Mai.-S.  Albon  K 

iBrinkerhoff   Capl.  Sol 

'Maj.  Von  Sto<-h  Col    Edmund  I.mp-. 

German  Serireant   Li.  Henry  von  Zuid  i 

In  the  ways  of  the  theatre,  so  it 
seems,  Mr.  Jessel  decides  to  rim  in 
parallels.    In  "The  Jazz  Singer,"  the 
underlying  theme  was  filial  obedience. 
Now  comes  "The  War  Song,"  an  obviou'^ 
variant  of  the  same  note.    We  remem- 
ber him  and  his  colleagues — the  excel- 
lent   Herman    Timberg    and  Georgie^ 
Price — in     the     trivialities     of     Gus ' 
Edward's  "Schooldays  '  and  he  appealed  • 
to  us  then  as  an  audacious  rather  than  a  ' 
precocious  youngster.     Since  his  de- 
oarture  from  vaudeville  he  has  give," 
mmistakable  evidence  of  the  gilt  o; 
emotional    appeal.      Let    him  leavr 
nother  love,  the  easiest  of  these  mo- 
ives  to  register,  and  then  will  come 
he  real  test. 

The  performance  last  evening  was 
nteresting  in  many  ways,  there  was  a 
•ertain  offhandedness  in  the  give  and 
ake  of  the  dialogue,  and  many  of  the 
ines  were  funny.  The  vernacular  of  ' 
he  army  camps  was  not  rubber  , 
stamped,  and  the  groupings  of  the 
•ookies  off  duty  were  not  as  though 
itUdied.  For  settings  the  "Back  of 
he  Lines"  scene  was  gripping  in  its 
3iood  of  expectancy,  the  stark  trees 
iilhouetted  against  a  bleak  grav  sky. 
It  was  here  that  profanity  as  frank  as 
sver  heard  on  a  Boston  stage  had  its 
way. 

Again,  war  l.s — well  what  Sherman 
said  it  was —for  Eddie  Rosen,  the  pride  i 
of  Tin  Pan  Alley,  a  .•^ong-plugger  of  \ 
note,  was  making  life  easy  for  a  hard ' 
working  mother  and  sister.  Then  the  | 
draft,  and  Eddie  musi  virld  all  and  I 
answer  the  call  of  duty.  All  thus  would  | 
be  ea-sy  if  it  were  not;*  .^v  the  plight  off 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 
The  "Crocodile"  Chuckles 

A  comed.v  drama  by  Elmer  Greensfelder. 
produced  lor  the  first  time  b.«-  ni'ofessionals 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  Jewett.  The 
cast : 

Evan  Orriatol  Milton  Owen 

Olive  Orristol  Kitharine  Warren 

Sherby  Wajne   Anna  .Schreiber 

Huifh  Orristol  Arthur  Sircom' 

Rev.  Caleb  Jatlersol  .  .  .Thomas  Shearer; 
Comdr.  Cleveland  Tribble.  .Louis  I.eon  Hall 

Mercedes   Merrimer  Edith  Barrett 

Executive  Officer  N'irhtin^ale.Tha.ver  Roberts! 

The  "Crocodile"  is  the  officers'  aflec-  I 
!  tionate  name  for  a  submarine  in  which  ; 
j  many  exciting  things  happen.  A  rapidly 
moving  plot,  not  very  new  and  yet  care- 
fully avoiding  the  stereotyped  ending; 
good  lines,  some  believable  characters, 
and  occasional  moments  of  ■wit  make  i 
this  a  very  entertaining  piece.  This 
play  concerns  the  marital  and  pre- 
marital difficulties  of  two  brothers;  one 
is  married  (he  thinks,  happily),  but  his 
v.ife  Is  Insanely  jealous,  and  she  em- 
barrasses him  before  the  lady  who  's. 
not  unconsciously,  beginning  to  fasci- 
nate him.  The  other  brother  fears  the 
dangers  he  wots  not  of,  and  is  in  a 
hurry  to  disengage  himself,  and  stay 
safely  single.  A_  submarine  commander, 
a  friend  of  the  married  brother,  invites 
him  to  take  a  trip  with  him  on  his  sub- 
marine. He  invites  the  wife  to  come 
I  also,  but  the  husband,  after  a  tempera- 
'  mental  scene  with  his  wife  and  the  en- 
i  chantress,  asks  the  latter  lady  instead. 
Then  the  wife,  with  four  other  people, 
pursues  her  husband  to  the  submarin-. 
land  the  unhappy  captain,  having  '.o 
leave  port  on  schedule,  has  to  submei  je 
with  the  six  aboard.  Then,  of  cour.-e 
.  .  .  but  the  rest  is  too  thrilling  to  re- 
tail here.    One  must  see  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  real 
climaxes  in  the  play,  and  many  witty 
lines.   One  could  have  done  with  all  the 
philosophy  on  the  general  dreariness  of 
life,  and  without  the  continual  accent- 
uation of  the  terrible  fact  that,  after 
marriage,  people  seem  to  stop  flirting 
with  each  other,  but  go  on  flirting  witn 
other  people.    Some  of  the  humor,  tfio, 
is  not  too  fresh.    But  there  is  an  un- 
usual ending,  and  the  play  Is  decidedly 
worth  producing.  i 
The  settings  were  excellent.    A  start-  \ 
'  lingly  modernistic  living  room  really 
;  did  seem  like  a  li\ing  room,  after  the 
I  first  few  moments  of  shocked  deUght. 
I  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
I  were  all  sorts  of  triangles  and  squares 
on  the  walls,  and  very  exotic  chair.s 
and  lounges  about.    The  setting  for  the 
I  second  act.  Inside  the  submarine,  was 
really  an  achievement.     There  was  a 
spontaneous  gasp  of  approval  for  this, 
and  it  was  well -deserved. 

The  acting,  on  the  whole,  was  very 
good.  Miss  Edith  Barrett,  with  her  de- 
lightfully clear  and  natural  enimcia- 
tion,  and  her  ea.'^e  and  grace  In  assum- 
ing almost  any  role,  made  the  enchan- 
tress believable,  and  Miss  Katharine 
Warren,  as  the  jealous  wife,  was  con- 
\  incingly  hysterical.  Arthur  Sircom,  as 
Hugh  Orristol.  acted  well,  and  made  the 
most  of  his  "sar"  lines.  Milton  Owen, 
as  the  husband,  seemed  a  Uifle  too  stiff, 
but  his  lines  were  not  of  the  l>est.  He 
was  forced  to  commune  with  his  soul 
too  much.  And.  of  course,  to  say 
hoarsely,  "Vou  lempt  me,"  and  '  I  warn 
you.  you  are  too  fascinaitng."  or  words 
to  that  effect  a  good  deal  of  the  tim». 
IS  difficult  at  best.  Thomas  Shearer,  ft* 
the  minLster.  and  Louis  Leon  Hall,  svs 
the  commander  of  the  "crocodile.  "  were 
adequate.  E.  B. 

-  ST. JAMES  THEATRE 
"Lilme  Time" 

By  Jane  Marbury  and  Jane  Cowl.  TJie 

cast: 

Hawkins 


Jacoues  Riffard 
M  i  lam  Riffsrd 


B»rtheIo». 


W  E.  Walts 
Vdnenne  Esrlp 


Br.i(i, 
Thomas. 


H^lloway 
'  .iltp  Blytbe 
.  <,i;unr 
Cant.  Sisnduir 
l.I-  Geor'.re  Smyli* 
("apt.  Paeet 
1  Cure  of  the  VillaHf 
rapt.  Wstlinie  ... 

Ftance  in  sprine.  love  in  w 
virtuous  youth,  these  are  the  motifs  of 
the  play — and  there  is  little  develop- 
ment. The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Fiench 
farmhouse,  occupied  by  English  troops. 
Unfortunately,  the  conflicting  psychol- 
ogy of  the  two  nationalities  is  not  sufli- 
rently  brought  out.   V  -the  im- 

pression of  their  beii.  ly  fam- 

ily.   The  most  amu."";  ,  :    ts  that 

'  in  whirh  the  Colonel  ana  r.is  aides  try 
I  to  explain  by  dramatirauon  to  the 
[French  girl  that  thcy'need  a  filler  for 
,  a  fountain  pen. 

i    There  -is  romance  but  no  ifrowth  of 

characters.    Lt.  F'-  '  r   •'•  -x".- 
of  Englishman. 
'  rous.    He  loved  ■ 


.  1  ance  oif  the  lilacs,  and  they  j 
/  iiaited  before  their  marriage.  i 
I  .lid  the  play  originally  have  an  un- 
I  ppy  ending?  It  would  seem  more 
Ji  nsistent,  as  in  real  life  news  of  a 
I'  .'ath  is  so  seldom  followed  by  the  ap- 
■  earance  of  the  person  in  question.  Miss 
.vierton  never  underplays  her  part.  She 
gives  her  best  and  is  natural  and  touch- 
ing in  the  role  which  Miss  Cowl  has 
made  so  popular.  A  graceful  tribute 
were  the  flowers  which  Miss  Cowl  sent 
Mi.'=s  Merton  with  a  note  of  regret  at 
her  being  unable  to  attend  the  perform- 
ance. Seeing  Mr.  Gilbert  week  after 
week  as  such  a  convincing  hero  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on 
the  feminine  portion  of  the  audience. 
The  play  was  well  cast,  the  men's  parts 
being  particularly  well  taken,  and  the 
settings  were  admirable.  J.  D. 

B.  F.  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

Gus  Van  and  Joe  Schenck,  perenni- 
ally popular  singing  comedians,  make 
their  only  New  England  appearance  for 
this  season  at  the  B.- F.  Keith  Memo- 
rial Theatre  this  week.  They  sing  sev- 
eral songs  in  a  lighter  vein,  including 
the  one  called  "I'd  Rather  Be  a  Milk- 
man than  an  Iceman."  Mayor  Nichols 
comes  in  for  honorable  mention  as  the 
troubles  of  Pat  and  his  difficulty  in 
getting  a  city  job  are  recounted. 
ISchneck  sings  a  '  sentimental  ballad 
while  Van  gives  several  dialect  imper- 
sonations, and  both  sing  two  negro 
melodies. ' 

The  new  oflering  of  El.  Brendcl  and 
Flo  Bert,  who  are  teamed  together  again 
in  a  .•?kit  called  "Beau  Night,"  depict.' 
what  pastimes  the  boy  friend  and  his 
girl  friend  indulge  in  on  the  night  he 
calLs  on  her.  Brendel  takes  a  drink  out 
of  a  bottle,  and  when  he  pours  some  of 
the  stuff  on  a  plant  all  the  blossom.^ 
fail  off.  In  the  whoopee  wliich  follows 
Brendel  tries  to  do  b,  minuet  in  a  col- 
lapsible dress  suit. 

Ruth  Warren  and  two  young  men 
show  how  a  modern  hotel  should  not 
be  operated,  especially  Miss  Warren, 
who  behaves  as  we  think  some  tele- 
phone operators  act  When  we  are  in  a 
hurry  to  get  a  call  through.  Other  acts 
include  the  first  appearance  of  Joe 
Mendi,  and  18-month-old  chimpanzee, 
who  carries  on  much  as  would  a  5-year- 
old  child;  the  12  Manhattan  Steppers, 
a  youthful  aggregation  of  tap  dancers, 
and  Herman  Hyde  and  Sally  Burrill, 
who  do  a  little  bit  of  everything  well. 

On  the  ."^creen  is  Nancy  Carroll-  in 
the  "Sin  Sister,"  a  Pox  picture  which 
outlines  in  melodramatic  fashion  the 
antics  of  six  castaways  in  the  Arctic 
who  are  left  alone  to  face  death  by 
starvation  and  exposure.  Miss  Carroll 
and  her  lover,  played  by  bawTcncp 
iGrav.  esrape  from  thrir  riilcmma  In  n 
marinT  that  is  plausible  and  highly  tn- 
yprestlnf.  .\      ■      O.  L. 


DALIES  FRANTZ  1 

Dalies  Frantz,  pianist,  played  thi.^ 
urogram  la.st  night  In  Jordan  hall,  bp- 
nre  an  unusually  large  and  cnthusia.<;tic 
ludience; 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor,  Bach  . 
Gigue  (fifth  French  suite).  Bach;  , 
Adagissimo  (lament),  Weber;  Rondo  ; 
(perpetual  motion),  Weber;  Sonata  in 
A  flat  major,  opus  110,  Beethoven; 
Cradle  Song,  Schubert-Godowsky; 
Wandering,  SqhubertkGodowsky;  Morn- 
ag  Songs  Along  the  Arno,  Pattison; 
Country  Gardens, -Xlranger;  Doumka, 
rchaikowsky. 

Mr.  Frantz,  it  is  safe  to  guess,  has 
been  putting  deep  thought  and  pains 
to  acquiring  technique.  His  efforts  he 
has  made  fruitful.  He  knows  how  to 
produce  tone,  well-.sounding  always, 
ranging  from  very  soft  to  very  loud. 
This  lone  he  can  color,  though  not  very 
highly;  he  can  lend  it  snap  when  he 
wanU  to.  He  knows  how  to  make  a 
mplodv  .sing,  how  to  set  scales  to  rip- 
pline.  An  excellent  technique  to  be 
brief.    Mr.  Frantz  has  made  >his  own. 

To  venture,  now,  a  second  guess,  Mr. 
Pranl!5.   under  the   tutelage  of  some 
.sagacious  master,  has  been  forced  to 
learn  a  deal  of  music  for  which  he 
'  feels  no  cordial  sympathy.    Music  of 
I  <;ravity,  like  Bach's  prelude  and  "la- 
I  ment '  or  Beethoven's  cantabile,  Mr. 
Frantz  plays  best;  these  movements,  in- 
deed, he  played  well  last  night,  though 
the  prelude  perhaps  he  over-sentimen- 
I  talized.    That  he  may  leam  to  play 
them  better  still,  his  music  master,  no 
I  doubt  of  it.  has  held  him  steadily  to 
[music  of  brilliancy  and  high  spirits, 
f    That  Mr.  Frantz  can  reproduce  yet, 
the  spring  and  rush  of  Beethoven's^ 
allegro  molto,  or  can  fling  himself  headj  | 
over  heels  into  the  rhythmic  exuberancei,  | 
1  of  a  Russian  Dumka^so  much  cannotj 
be  said.  The  experience  of  trying,  how-  : 
lever  cannot  fail  to  be  of  tencfit.  And| 
Iwhat  Mr.  Frantz  did  with  Grainger's  j 
1  dance  show  what  Mr.  Frantz  can  nianji 
lage  presently  when  he  has  tried  longer, | 

r'^To  close  with  yet  a  third  guess;  Mri 
iFrantz,  when  quite  at  his  ea.se,  play.'=j 
Imorp  brllliantlv  than  he  played  lasti 
it  R.  R.  O.  ' 


KEITH -ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Lnvp.  in  the  Desert" 

K  nereta  romantic  drama,  wriUen  b^f  I&i- 
vpy  Thew.  direntpd  b.''  Gftor?ft  Melford, 
presented         FBO  with  the  loUowlnf  cast; 

Zarah  Olive  Borden 

.^hdullali   Noah  Beery 

Boh  Winf^low  Husrh  Trevor 

Harim  ,  Frank  Leiffh 

HaBSan  Charles  Brililev 

Fatima.  . , . , .  t  »   .Pearl  Varvelt 

Mr.    Winslow  VTm.    H.  Tooker 

Mrs.   Win«low...i  Ida  Davlinf 

Sears  Gordon  Maeee 

Houdish  Alan  Kosciie 

Briifsre.  .  "Fatty"  Cair 

A  talking  prologue  serves  to  remove 
young  Bob  Winslow  from  the  blackmail- 
ing clutches  of  a  chorus  girl  in  New 
York  and  to  set  him  down  on  that  spot 
in  the  arid  Sahara  desert  known  as 
Ourgala,  where  the  Winslow  engineers, 
aided  by  Harlm,  a  friendly  and  wealthy 
Arab,  are  developing  an  Irrigation 
scheme.  Bob,  a  youth  disinclined  to 
take  anything  too  seriously,  at  once 
meets  adventure.  He  is  captured  by 
Abdullah  El  Krish,  a  crafty,  lecherous, 
murderous  outlaw  who  is  oppoc:d  to 
irrigation  on  general  principles.  When 
you  learn  that  Abdullah,  is  Noah  Beery, 
you  realise  what  a  villain  he  can  be 
before  the  hero  or  some  other  avenging 
instrument  finally  sends  him  into  the 
pre.sence  of  Allah.  Bob  takes  hts  cap- 
ture as  a  joke,  even  when  he  is  pinned 
to  the  ground  in  the  outlaw's  tent,  wait- 
ing that  worthy's  further  pleasure, 
which  Is  to  cut  him  in  pieces  and  send 
him  back  to  his  people.  Who  cuts  the 
cruel  bonds,  hides  him  In  her  camel- 
tossed  brougham  and  carries  him  to  her 
home  but  the  lovely  Zarah,  Harlm  s 
daughter!  Zarah  had  an  English 
mother,  therefore  she  speaks  English, 
which  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  fall  in 
love  with  Bob,  and  he  with  her.  Ab- 
dullah's rage,  when  he  discovers  that  ' 
Bob  has  escaped,  is. such  that  he  vows 
extermination  of  Haripi's  town  and  of 
all  foreigners. 

When  Zarah  realizes  that  she  alone 
can  save  the  day,  she  tells  her  father 
she  will  go  to  Abdullah's  tent.  Perhaps 
she  hopes  Bob  will  turn  about  and 
rescue  her.  He  does,  and  then  the 
fighting  begins.  Abdullah  and  his  wild 
hordes  rush  the  town,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  victory  until  the  outlaw  chief 
shoots  down  Harltji  and  selves-  Zarah. 
Then  Abdullah  and  Bob  struggle 
for  the  deadly  knife,  but  It  is 
Sears,  a  husky  engineer,  who  pots  Ab- 
dullah and  turns  the  tide.  With  Abdul- 
lah dead,  his  followers  flee.  Peact 
reigns  again.  Comes  the  epilogue, 
wherein  Bob's  parents  wrrangle  prior  to 
his  arrival  home  with  an  Arabian  bride. 
"Probably  she  is  fat  and  greasy,"  wail.s 
the  mother.  "If  she  wiggles  her  hip.s 
I  know  I  .shall  die  "  Enter*  Patima, 
Zarah's  maid,  fat,  greasy  and  iipplsh. 
Mother  Winslow's  horror  is  short-lived, 
aj5  she  looks  up  to  greet  the  divine 
Zarah.  slim  and  modishly  rlad.  An- 
other happy  ending.  w.  E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"The  flying  Fleet" 

A  .screen  drama  of  naval  aviation, 
written  by  Richard  Schayer.  photo- 
graphed by  Ira  Morgan,  directed  by 
George  Hill,  with  technical  details  by 
Lt,-Com.  Pi-ank  Wead,  U.  S.  N.,  Aciiii. 
J,  M.  Reeve.s  and  Byron  Morgan,  and 
presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
with  the  following*  cast; 

'I'om  my  : ;  Ramon  Novarro 

■."^V:   ;  Ralph  Graves 

 Amia  Pagr 

 Kdward  Nuyeiit 

J^^'  '  Carroll  Nye 

Kewpm. ..  Snmner  Gel'-hell 

^P'^'''   ,  Gardner  .lame-' 

Admual  ■  Alfred  Allen 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  a  picture 
di'allng  with  the  na\'y  and  aviation  that 
rarries  not  the  lea.st  suggestion  of  war; 
wp  can  wat.ch  the  hero  take  ofl  on  a 
practice  flight  without  having  to  worry 
about  an  enemy  plane  jjopfplng  out  from 
behind  a  cloud  to  make  trouble  for  him. 
There  Is  no  story  to  speak  of,  just  the 
u.sual  rivalry  of  two  boys  over  the  same 
girl,  and  even  that  seems  to  have  been 
dragged  in  more  or  less  as  an  after- 
thought. What  really  matters  are  the 
pictures  of  the  planes  in  flight,  execut- 
ing tail-spins,  loops,  nose-dives,  trick 
landings,  and  other  exciting  operations. 
These  manoeuvers  were  carried  out  by 
skilled  flyers  under  the  strict  supervision 
of  naval  aviation  officers.  As  a  natural 
result  they  bear  a  stamp  of  authenticity 
not  common  in  moving  picture  aero- 
plane scenes. 

To  see  squadrons  ol  beautiful  silvery 
machines  wheeling  and  swooping, 
changing  formation  and  performing  the 
most  iatricate  evolutions,  all  with  won- 
derful precision,  is  worth  reels  of  sen- 
timental drama.  There  are  some  har- 
rowing moments,  such  as  the  dizzy 
plunge  io  earth  of  a.  plane  out  of  con- 
trol, and  a  lightning-struck  plane  fallinsc 
helple.<^.sly  down  to  a  raging  sea  and  It,? 
crew  iloa.ting  for  days  on  the  wreck. 
unaWe  to  send  for  help:  but  there  ars 
plenty  of  amusing  moments  to  keep 
these  from  being  too  depressing. 

The  chief  characters  are  a  group  of 
pleafant  and  likkble  boys  who  enter  the 
navy  '<,o  leam  to  fly.  There  are  six  at 
tbo  '    ri  but  the  Incapables  fall  by  the 


!  wavside,  and  Jed  on  his  first 

'jsolo  flight,  icf.     -        friends.  Tommy 
IJ  and  Steve,  who  are  rivals  for  the  crus- 
'ity  admiral's  pretty   daughter,  Anita, 
i  "They  play  various  pranks  on  each  other, 
'one  of  which  results  in  Tomm^  losing 
'his  chance  to  pilot  a  great  seaplane  to 
Honolulu,  Steve  going  in  his  place.  Half 
way  to  its  destination  the  plane  encoun- 
ters a  storni  and  is  wrecked  at  sea,  while 
the  small  machines  on  the  airplane  car- 
rier Langley  hunt  for  it  in  vain.  In 
,  the  end  it  is  Tommy  who,  after  heart- 
breaking and  fruitless  search,  discovers 
'  the  floating  derelict  with  three  of  the 
'  crew  still  alive.    Ramon  Novarro  made 
an  agreeable  and  manly  Tommy,  Ralph 
Graves  an  amusing  and  thoroughly  lik- 
able Steve,  arid  Anita  Page  a  pretty  he- 
roine; Alfred  Allen  as  the  Admiral  waJ 
a  delight.  E.  L.  H. 


OUR  THEATRE  COMPANY 

The  Our  Theater  Company,  operat- 
ing at  Peabody  Playhouse,  357  Charles 

I  street,  began  last  night  the  secorvd 
week  of  repertory  by  its  amateur  play- 
ers with  Mohere's  "Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,"  (giveh  in  English  as  "He 

i  Wanted  to  be  Genteel").  A  feature  i« 
use  of  music  and  daiices  of  the  onginai 
productiofi^the  former  by  Lulli.  It  wiU 

I  be  repeated  tonight,  Friday  night,  and 
on    Friday   afternoon   at   3.    Barne  s 

i'  Dear  Brutus"  will  be  the  bUl  tomor- 
row night,^a^ursday  and  Saturaay 
nights,  andB/feat-tnlay  afternoon  at  3. 


nTH  "CENTURI  '^^^ 

The  Seventeenth  Century  ensemble; 
Dorothy  Brewster  Comstock  and  Ma- 
nSna  Lowell,  violins;  Anna  Golden, 
viola;  George  Brown,  %ioioncello;  assist- 
ed by  Guy  Maicr,  DaMes  Frantz  and  i 
Ethel  Hauser,  pianists,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  at  the  Copley-Plaza.  The 
program:  Three  part  fantasia  for 
string.s,  Henry  Purcell;  fantasia  upon 
cne  note  for  strings,  Henry  Purcell; 
cuartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings  Wolfgang  Amadeup  Mozart; 
Acht  Stucke.  op.  44,  Paul  Hmdemith; 
concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  pianos, 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  this  excep- 
tionally interesting  program  should  have 
been  presented  In  the  state  suite  of  the 
Copley-Plaza,  where  the  audience  must 
necessarily  be  small.  Of  course,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  taking  a  small 
hall  for  ensemble  music  of  the  more 
intimate  sort,  but  at  least  one  number 
on  this  program,  the  Bach  concerto  for 
three  pianos,  might  well  demand  a 
larger  hall,  for  it  contains  much  loud 
and  jolly  music.  But  the  audience  was 
distinguished  and  appreciative,  and  the 
r  fforts  of  the  players  were  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  concert  in  many 
respects,  for  the  members  of  the  en- 
,  smble  are  all  serious  young  musicians 
v.ho  take  delight  in  playing  together. 
They  bring  reverence  and  delicacy  to 
,  he  '  music  they  play,  some  grace  of  ' 
)hrasing,  and  a  sensitive  feeling  for 
-.lelody.    Their  serious  lack  is  vigorous 


At  pertain  clubs  in  town  games  that  were  li  liythm,  and  precise  attack.  More  tone. 
At  ceitain  ciuDs  in  lovmi        c  nd  more  sturdy  strength  everywhere, 

thought  of  before  the  passage  of  the  Volstej  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  night,  noticeably  in  ths 
act  are  much  in  fashion  at  the  cocktail  hot  ^^ozart  quartet,  they  had  reverence  for 
For  many  years  there  has  been  card-playir.  me  music  where  they  should  have  had 
but  now  those  who  find  no  enjoyment      brid.  cn^usiasm^  t^hey  ^>;«/^,^^e,icacy 

and  prudently  abstain  from  poker,  are  excu<,j.^g  ^^^^^  concerto  for  three  pianos,  the 
over  dominoes  and  backgammon,  or  thoughtf  brilliant  playing  of  Dalies  Frantz  at  the 
over  chess  and  checkers.  To  some,  who  belie'  first  piano  held  the  ensemble(  increased 
ovex  Lucao  „nnvprsation  this  d  ^  eight  Pieces  besides  the  pianos)  into 

in  sparkling  or  impioving  conv ersation  tms  (i  b  ^  ^i^^  rvhthm,  and  .skillfully  led 
votion  is  a  sad  sight.  They  agree  with  Rooa.^  .^^^  nuance  and  climax.  The 
Burton  that  chess  is  "a  game  too  troublesoil  other  two  piantsts,  Guy  Maier  (who 
for  some  men's  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  ^  played  the  Mozart  beautifully),  and  Ethel 


out  as  bad  as  study;  besides  it  is  a  testy  cholei 
game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  tl 
mate."  They  remember  how  William  the  Co 
qucror,  in  his  younger  years  when  he  lost  a  ma 
lilaying  wdth  the  Prince  of  France,  knocked  t 
:;nard  about  the  Prince  s  head,  which  led  the 
,if.er\vard  to  be  at  enmity. 

But  dominoes  is  surely  a  peaceful  indd 
.port,  almost  as  peaceful  as  jackstraws  or  p 
rhe.sc.  Stnitt,  •RTitlng  In  1801,  said  that  tl 
"childish  "  game  was  brought  over  from  Fran 
Into  England  a  few  years  before  that  date. 


Hauser,  did  excellent  playing.  For 
verve  and  jollity,  the  last  movement  of 
the  Bach  concerto,  with  Its  three  joy- 
ous cadenzas,  and  Its  exhilarating  con- 
clusion, is  unsurpassed.  This  pleased 
so  much  that.  In  response  to  Insistent 
applause  and  shouts  of  approval,  the 
musicians  granted  an  extra  hearing  of  it. 

The  Purcell  Fantasia  upon  one  note 
for  strings  was  very  well  played.  It  i.s 
a  charming  piece,  deserving  of  frequent 
performance.  The  sauce  piquant  of  the 
evening  was  Hindemith's  Acht  Stucke. 
op.  44.  These  little  moments  of  music 
sounded  like  playful  arrangements  of 
the  sort  of  pieces  children  practice  on 
the  piano  in  their  first  year  of  study. 
Short  themes,  like  exercises,  wove  them- 
selves into  patterns  together,  sometimes 
humorously,  sometimes,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  tril^tedrearily. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  players 
may  permit  a  larger  number  of  listeners 

E.  B. 


our  clubs  the  click  of  the  bone  "cards"  on  thj 
table  has  replaced  the  joyous  clinking  of  glasse^ 
to  the  accompaniment  of  "Here's  how!"  or  "Hap- 
py days!"  The  French  have  long  been  passioni 

atcly  addicted  to  this  handsome  box  of  bones]        ^   _ 

In  beer  halls  of  Boston  the  game  was  long  aj  at  their  next  concert 
rival  of  pinocle. 

Now  the  question  of  questions  is  not  concern 
Ing  the  origin,  the  rea.son  for  the  name,  or  the| 
fine  points  in  playing.  An  English  judge  in  a 
murder  trial  recently  expressed  the  opinion  tha. 
it  was  impossible  to  cheat  at  dominoes.  What  da 
our  club  experts  say  to  this?  How  does  on« 
cheat?  Is  the  cheating  easily  detected?  It  1? 
reported  that  In  many  English  cities  a  lot  ol^ 
money  is  lost  or  gained  by  the  players.  Is  ther^ 
an  etiquette  of  dommo-playing,  as  there  was  fot 
nice  behavior  at  the  free-lunch  counter,  when, 
one  foot  rested  securely  on  the  brass  rail  and 
Malone  was  at  the  back  of  the  bar? 


Schubert,  Schumann,  Strauss,  Dunhill. 
Kce^   Vaughan,  WUliams  and  Deems 

I^mT  oUs  proved  himself  a  good  mu- 
sician, by  his  pure  intonation  and  by 
his  security.  He  proved  also,  when  he 
sang  Williams's  "Silent  Noon,"  how 
smoothly  and  inteUigently  he  can  sing 
wTen  at  his  ease.  By  his  other  songs 
and  arias  Mr.  Otis  did  not  make  it  clear 
mat  he  is  quite  ready  yet  to  under- 
take a  recital  in  public. 


/ 


By  PHILIP  HAlE 

Ralph  Smalley,  violoncellist,  assisted 
by  Howard  Coding,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Hotel  Statler  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Frey,  sonata  No.  2  for  'cello  and  piano; 
Bach,  sonata  No.  1  for  'cello  alone; 
Grainger,  'La  Scandinavle,"  suite  for 
cello  and  piano.  Palmgren,  Landscape. 
Kreisler,  La  Gitana.  Hollman,  Pizzicato 
serenade.  Van  Goens,  second  tarantelle. 

Emil  Frey  is  recognized  in  Europe  as 
\n  accomplished  pianist;  It  Is  not  sur- 
jrislng  that  In  this  sonata  he  gave  the 


ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS 

Elsie  Lovell  Hankins,  contralto,  very 
well  accompanied  by  Beatrice  Warden 
Roberts,  sang  this  program  last  night  I 
in  Jordan  hall: 

Comn  and  Trip  it.  Handel;  Site  Never 
Told  Her  I.ove.  The  Mermaid's  Sonp.  Ha-cin; 
Im  Herhst.  Franz:  Waldeinsamkeit.  lU-n 
Der  >"euricri?e.  Wohin.  Schubert:  »  ^\  i  t 
der  Tbaii.  Rubinstein:  Le  Marias*  Is 
Rose?.  Franck;  Separation.  Hilleni.  'li'"' : 
Mpniiet.  Chanle.  Gevaert;  La  Fontaiiif  do 
Tsarkore-selo.  Cui:  Le  Temjis  des  l,'la-> 
f  hatisson:  The  Bay  Is  no  More.  Car  i 
T.ila<«  Raohmaninoff:  The  Whit' 
Clonch-Leitrhter;  Grief,  Haeemdn:  Th, 
inyale.   Brockwav:  Water  Boy,  Robii. 

Miss  Hankins  Is  blessed  with  a  t't^l 
beautiful  voice,  a  true  contralto — not 
mezzo  soprano,  that  is  to  say,  or  ye 
a  w'oman  baritone — a  contralto  with, 
deep  notes  to  its  credit  rich  like  Jersey 
cream,  with  a  medium  register  botl 
r:rh  and  bright,  with  high  notes  ver; 

nd  indeed.  And  they  blend,  thes 
registers,  into  an  even  scale. 

Evidently  she  has  studied  to  ad 
vantage,  for  she  has  developed  not  onl. 
a  competent  technique,  which  allows  o 
a  smooth  delivery  of  uniformly  goo 
tone,  but  a  certain  feeling  for  melod 
md  rhythm.  Very  nicely  indeed.  Mi; 
Hankins  modelled  the  phrases  of  Cui 
sorig,  delightfully  she  fell  into  th 
measure  of  Gevaert's.  Reger's  too,  sh 
sang  excellently,  and  Viola's  ,  little  nar 
rati\e  to  the  duke,  as  Haydn  saw  II 
she  delivered  with  becoming  simplicitj 
Miss  Hankins,  let  us  hope,  will  pre-^ 
ently  better  her  breath  control  till  s' 
can  produce  soft  tones  as  firmly  co. 
trolled,  in  respect  to  pitch,  as  her  full 
tones  are  now.  With  so  expressive  voic 
furthermore,  at  her  command,  we  mu 
hope  that  she  will  take  some  pains  i 
quicken  her  response  to  music  dramat 
in  nature,  like  the  great  song  by  Fra" 
An  audience  of  good  size  appeari 
well  pleased.  R.  R-  G' 


EDWIN  OTIS 

Edwin  Otis,  baritone,  gave  a  recitl 
last  night  in  George  Brown  hall,  accoil 
panied  by  J.  Arthur  Colburn.    He  sail 
several  well-known  ancient  Italian  ai' 
two  arias  by  Handel,  songs  by  Hry; 


planlsf  the  better  part.  In  the  nrsi 
movement  the  musical  lnt«rest  and  the 
technical  task  are  not  chiefly  lor  the 
violoncellist,  who  at  times  is  called  on 
to  play  as  if  Incidentally.  The  themes 
are  of  little  .significance;  less  than  the 
measures  of  development.  The  scherzo 
and  the  final  fugue  are  more  creditable 
to  this  Swiss  composer,  who,  having  so- 
journed in  various  European  cities,  hav- 
ing held  an  important  position  at  the 
Mascow  Conservatory,  now  lives  at  Zu- 
rich. The  scherzo  is  captivating.  The 
fugue,  Introduced  by  an  expressive  short 
movement,  is  lively,  not  too  pedantic  in 
form  and  treatment. 

Mr.  Smalley  had  an  ampler  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  technical  pro- 
ficiency and  his  taste  when  he  came  to 
Bach's  comparatively  little  suite — little 
in  its  dimensions,  not  its  contents.  Some 
of  Bach's  suites — not  those  for  the  piano 
— have  thickness  as  well  as  length  and 
breadth.  For  once  Bach  did  not  spin 
out  a  prelude  until  the  hearer  was 
tempted  to  cry  out  when  only  half  of 
the  prelude  was  performed:  "Hold, 
enough,  O  worthy  Johann!" 

Mr.  Grainger  is  passionately  devoted 
to  the  music  of  Grieg  and  throws  ad- 
miring eyes  on  the  scores  of  other  Scan- 
dinavians. In  this  pretty  suite  he  pays 
homage  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  as 
well  as  Norway.  Whatever  the  country 
represented  yesterday,  its  airs  and 
dances  led  one  to  think  of  Grieg,  who 
wrote  in  folk  spirit  without  actually 
taking  the  song  and  the  dance  tunes  of 
his  people.  Mr.  Grainger  arranged  or 
composed  the  suite  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Scandinavian  muse. 

The  concert  was  enjoyed  by  a  large 
audience.  It  appreciated  the  skill  and 
the  musical  understanding  of  the 
players.  - 


SONYA  LEVINE 

Sofiya  Levine,  violinist,  accompanied 
by  Edythe  Barr,  played  this  program 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  La  Folia, 
Corelli;  Siciltienne,  Bach-Auer;  Waltz, 
Dvorak-Ondricek;  Danse  Espagnol,  De- 
Falla-Kreisler;  Concerto  A-Major. 
Saint-Saens;  Summer  Idyl,  Burleigh; 
Caprice  Ba.sque,  Sara.sate.  The  time  had 
presumably  come  when  Miss  Levine  and 
her  counsellors  held  it  advisable  for 
her  to  test  her  powers  in  a  public  con- 
cert. Though  the  wisdom  of  it  rnay  be 
open  to  question,  Mi-ss  Levlne's  real 
right  to  a  public  appearance  is  not  to 
be  questioned  for  a  moment.  She  has 
talent  and,  it  is  evident,  she  . has  done 
solid  work  and  much  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
ihe  craves  the  great  advenlure  of  a 
public  performance,  at  the  least  of  it 
she  is  not  presumptuous. 

At  her  best,  last  night,  Mi.ss  Levine 
played  exceedingly  well.  In  melodies 
of  breadth  she  produced  tone  both 
strong  and  sweet.  Tho.se  same  melodies 
she  shaped  with  excellent  taste.  Some- 
times she  made  manifest  a  gratifying 
sensitiveness  to  rhythm.  Sometimes, 
too,  as  in  the  Dvorak  waltz,  she  dis- 
played a  touch  of  imagination. 

Miss  Levine.  given  a  little  more  time 
for  study,  will  probably  banish  from 
her  musical  equipment  a  tendency  now 
and  again  to  lose  the  thread  of  a  mel- 
ody. Her  technique  she  will  undoubtedly 
better  till  she  can  make  her  orna- 
ments and  flourishes  so  tonally  beauti- 
ful and  brilliant  that  they  really  will 
adorn  the  works  in  which  they  appear; 
to  a  non-violini.st  they  sounded,  last 
night,  merely  careful  and  accurate. 

Work,  though,  Mi.ss  Levine  has  done, 
to  develop  her  manifest  talent.  All 
credit  to  her.  therefore.  And  she  has 
already  acquired  much.       R.  R.  O. 

 /V^        ^  ?  5 


FEODOR  CHALIAPIN 

The  famous  Russian  bass,  Chaliapin, 
gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  under  the  auspices  ofl 
the  Boston  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy.  A  large  company,  the  storm 
notwitiistanding.  a.ssembled  in  the  ball 
room  to  hear  iiim  sing. 

Be  it  in  ballroom  or  in  Symphony 
hall,  a  recital  by  Mr.  Chaliapin  runs 
quite  the  same  course.  Yesterday, 
as  on  manv  an  earlier  occasion.  Mr. 
Max  Rablnowitch,  Mr.  Chaliapin 's  skill- 
ful accompanist,  led  oft  the  afternoon's 
proceedings  wlt'i  a  pair  of  piano  solos, 
extremely  ablv  played. 

Then  came  Mr.  Chaliapin  himself, 
looking  remarkably  well,  though  it  soon 
became  clear  that  he  v.as  sufTering  from 
a  cold.  Six  Russian  .<;ongs  and  airs  he 
sang,  all  but  one,  In  tho  Russian  tongue, 
the  songs  by  Tchaikowsky,  Flegies, 
Glinka.  Llskin  and  Dargonuzhsky,  the 
air  from  Borodine's  "Prince  Igor." 

This  air  Mr.  Chaliapin  sang  so  ad- 
mirably that  his  performance  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  of  the  way  a 
dramatic  air  ought  to  be  sung.  No 
vaudeville  singer  bawling  a  popular  tune 
could  have  envmciatcd  the  words  more 
distinctly  than  Mr.  Chaliapin  did.  Povla 


O'a.iUi.pin  In  -his  mdst  exBrivau  rivn)* 
could  not  have  characterized  tuo  mu.sic 
more  sharply  than  he  did  >  o.sterday 
when  most  becomingly  restrained.  There 
was  Mr.  Chaliapin  at  his  very  great 
best. 

Not  again  did  he  sing  so  well.  His 
consummate  vocal  technicque.  of  course 
he  had  at  hand,  and.  indeed,  because 
of  his  cold  he  needed  it.  Of  all  his 
plenteous  re.sourceful  means  of  dramatic 
expression  he  made  lavish  use.  Thereby 
he  produced  effects  that  pleased  people 
who  value  expres.sion  above  all  el.';e. 

Such  persons  as  care  nothing  for 
musical  expression  obtained  by  unfair, 
in  some  cases  foul,  musical  means,  took 
less  pleasure  in  Mr.  Chaliapin's  per- 
formance on  the  whole.  The  pity  of  it! 
Behold  a  man  fit  to  sing  the  air  by 
Borodine  and  Glinka's  ballad  as  Mr. 
Chaliapin  sang  them  yesterday,  so 
musically,  so  stirringly  —  beihold  him 
willing  to  make  a  maudlin  holiday,  of 
Massenet's  unoffending  "Elegy"!  Again, 
the  pity  of  it!  .  R.  R.  G. 


|Frijsh  h 
I  pre.'^.sivp 
inflection 
shaped  i 
than  Mr. 
oassi 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Foote,  Suite  In  E 
major  for  string  orchestra.  Goossens, 
Rhythmic  Dance  (first  time  in  Boston). 
Debussy,  "Iberia."  Tchaikovsky,  Sym- 
phony, E  minor.  No.  5. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Foote's 
Suite  again.  The  audience  showed  its 
pleasure  by  calling  the  composer  to  his 
feet.  This  music  proves  that  an  Amer- 
ican composer  can  be  technically  skil- 
ful without  undue  consciousness  of  the 
fact,  and  without  being  dull;  that  he 
can  show  sentiment  without  a  too  ob- 
vious and  catch-penny  appeal  to  his 
hearers;  that  he  can  write  a.s  an  in- 
dividual and  not  as  a  disciple  of  this  or 
that  foreign  master;  that  he  can  write 
effectively  without  summoning  to  his  i 
aid  a  huge  orchestra  containing  an 
army  of  drums,  xylophone,  glockenspiel, 
cymbals,  tam-tam  and  the  full  power  of 
the  organ.  This  Suite  may  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  finest  compositions 
by  Americans.  A  musical  work  is  not 
to  be  Judged  chiefly  by  its  length  and 
breadth;  nor  by  the  number  of  instru- 
ments employed.  There  are  composers 
in  Europe,  as  in  this  country,  who  can 
rage  and  impose  orchestrally,  but  they 
would  make  a  pitiable  showing  if  they 
were  asked  to  write  a  suite  for  strings 
alone.  Although  Mr.  Foote's  Suite  is 
over  20  years  old,  it  is  fresh;  it  charms 
today.  This  cannot  be  said  of  certain 
pieces  written  within  the  last  five  years. 
Although  strange  wild  fowl  have  fiapped 
their  wings  over  mu.sical  marshes  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years.  Mr.  Foote,  having 
watched  them  with  natural  and  intelli- 
gent curiosity,  has  not  envied  them 
their  flight. 

Mr.  Gocs-sens's  Rhythmic  Dance  wa,"; 
fir.st  performed  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  iwn 
years  ago  next  month.  Lively  rhythm 
and  lively  orchej;tration  are  the  chief 
features  of  this  unpretentious  music  by 
a  well-equipped  mu.sician,  who  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  last  to  claim  for  it 
great  significance  or  Importance.  It  Is 
an  agreeable  piece,  easy  to  hoar,  but 
not  one  that  will  cling  to  the  memory 
even  by  rhythm  to  which  the  title  calls 
attention. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  what  might 
be  called  a  miscellaneous  audience 
would  or  could  be  quick  to  appreciate 
the  many  exquisite  details  of  Debu-ssy's 
■Iberia."  Say  the  word  "Spanish"  in 
connection  with  music,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  think  of  a  strongly  defined,  in 
toxicating,  hecl-and-toe  tune.  Subtle 
hints  at  the  dance  music  of  Spain  are 
lost  to  them.  There  is  disappointment 
that  the  hint  is  not  followed  by  the 
rhythmic  and  highly  colored  statement 
hammered  out.  And  what  is  Mr.  Grad- 
gi-ind  to  make  of  "The  Odors  of  The 
Night"?  No  more  than  of  Whitman's 
apostrophe  to  the  "bare-bos'om'd  night, 
I  Night  of  south  winds,  night  of  the 
large  few  stars! 
Still    nodding    nigh^-mad,  naked 

summer  night." 
Would  he  not  say,  "Why  large  few 
stars';  why  not  'few  large  stars'?"  and 
laugh  fatuously? 

Debussy's  "Iberia"  L«  not  a  musical 
Baedeker.  Havelock  Ellis  has  written 
with  understanding  of  the  soul  of  Spain 
Debussy  also  knew  that  .soul, 

Mr.  koussevitzky's  reading  was  poetic. 
Appreciating  the  many  impressionistic 
details  he  did  not  emphasize  them  so  as 
to  destroy  the  prevailing  subdued  ro- 
manticism, nor  did  he  vulgarize  the  Joy- 
ous street  and  festival  measures  by  over- 
Insistence. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  in  an  acute  (ex- 
amination of  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  sym- 
phony wrote:  "I  can  find  no  trace  of  a 
program  in  the  Fourth  .symphony;  but 
with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  vStep 
quite  unmistakable  ground."  Mi'.  Newnisn 
forgot  that  Tchaikovsky  wrote  a  li  nu 
program  for  his  fourth  symphony  and 
sent  it  to  Mme.  Meek.  This  program 
has  often  been  publlslied.  It,  is  said 
that  Tchaikovsky  had  a  definite  oro- 
gram  In  mind  for  his  sixth,  inti  '  ii;!fl 


nef~Hrnpersuaaea  to  oivuige  ii.  t.\v 
composer  of  a  symphony  has  no  do? 
an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  tf^chnlcal  n', 
when  he  girds  up  his  loins  to  writ^. 
but  does  this  fifth  symjliony  require  a 
v«rbal  and  extensive  argument?  Is  not 
the  symphony  the  self^torturing  com- 
poser, Tchaikovsky  hinisclf.  with  his 
moods  of  darkness,  his  moods  of  gaiety 
soon  clouded  and  turjjed  to  sadne=s? 
Mr.  Koussevitz(ky  righOy  saw  and  heard 
the  symphony  as  a  dramatic  poem,  with 
tragic  episodes,  endins  m  triumphant 
exaltation  in  the  jubilant  tran.sforma- 
tlon  of  the  early  theme  that  dripped 
melancholy.  Tschaikovsky  could  scream; 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  rightly  saw  and  heard 
despair.     Tschaikovsky   had  longings 
not  to  be  fulfilled;    Mr.  Kou.ssevitzky 
gave  eloquence  to  these  longings.  When  \ 
Tschaikovsky  was  in  the  depths  of  de-  ' 
spair,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  let  him  .sob  and' 
wail.    Thus  was  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  not 
hampered  by  the  coldness,  the  inexpres- 
siveness  of  the  nrlnted  page,  alive  and 
sympathetic  to  the  composer's  emotions 
which  are   only  feebly   expressed   by ' 
mere  notes;  emotions  which  are  bevond  \ 
the  understanding  of  literal,  pedestrian 
conductors.  ^ 

The  performance  was  of  overw-helm- 
ing  eflect.  No  wonder  that  conductor) 
and  orchestra  were  wildly  applauded  at 
the  end.  The  concert  will  be  repeater! ' 
tonight. 

The  program  of  next  week  Is  as  fr; 
lows:  PYederick  the  Great,  Symphony. 
D  major.  No.  3.  Janin,  Symphoniel 
Spirituelle.  "Alleluia."  Sibelius,  'Violir( 
concerto  'Mr.  Burgin.  violinist).  Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition) 

IVIETROPOLITAN  THEATRE  , 
"The  Dummy" 

A  screen  comedy-drama,  adapted 
Herman  J.  Manklewicz  for  the  sta^ 
play  by  Harvey  J,  O'Higgins  and  Harriet 
Ford;  photographed  by  ,T.  Roy  Hunt,  I, 
directed  by  Robert  Milton,  and  pre- 
sented by  Paramount  as  an  all-talkie; 
picture  wlt'h  the  following  cast: 

Akiipp  Mpieflith   ...Ruth  ("hattpr 

Tnimbell  .Meredith  I'lvfleri.k  M.i 

I  Waller  Bahbini?.,.,  John  Cnmi^' 

'  Barne.v  f'nok     ,  ,  Mirke%-  Beiii" 

Pi-esy  M'TPfiith.  .  . .. .»  ..VondeJl  I) 

Dopp.v  H.iil  .1,  Jack  Oa 

Rose  GIpasDR  ZaSii  F* 

BUtkie  Baker  Riphar<l  TU' 

.Toe  ('Qoper   ..Fred  Koti 

Madison    .-..Eusene  Pallf 

Names  mean  nothing  in  this  clear, 
cut,  intelligently  written  and  splendidlv 
acted  all-talking  picture.  The  names  are 
there,  plenty  of  them,  and  the  possessor 
of  each  has  admirable  screen  or  stage 
records;  but  it  it  young  Mickey  Bennett, 
with  his  bright  manner,  his  naturalistic 
pantomiming,  his  ready  speech  and  wit. 
who  carries  off  the  bulk  of  the  honors. 
One  feels  from  the  moment  he  outwits 
that  long  line  of  boys  s«p|cing  an  office 
boy's  job  with  the  great  Babblng,  private 
detective,  that  Mickey  is  going  to  do 
well.   He  has  arrived  just  in  time  to  be 
useful.    Peggy  Meredith,  played  by  the 
winsome    'Vondell    Darr.    the    blonde - 
locked  little  girl  In  "On  Trial."  has  ber: 
kidnapped  by  a  gang  out  for  big  monr'. 
The  Meredit'us  have  been  separated,  b 
thLs  calamity  bids  fair  to  re-unite  then 
Babblng  has  been  retained,  and  there 
an  extra  $10,000  in  it  if  he  rescues  Pec 
gy  unharmed.   So  he  hires  Mickey^  »i- 
wants  to  be  a  detective,  promises  hiiii 
a  badge  as  big  as  a  pie  plate,  and  sends 
him  forth  as  a  bogus  deaf  and  dumb 
son  of  a  millionaire,  to  be  kidnapped  by 

the  same  gang  and,  from  the  inside,  to  I 
send  out  such  information  as  will  lead  1 
•  to  bhe  apprehension  of  the  criminals. 
Mickey  does  a  neat  job  until  he  talks 
In  his  sleep.    Even  then  he  covers  up 
cunningly,  and  in  the  end  he  jams  the  | 
chief  villain  against  a  tree  by  the  simple 
process  of  l)<icking  an  automobile  on  , 
him.    Babblng  and  the  police  do  the  | 
re.st.    MIckev  gets  hLs  badge,  and  the 
$10,000  reward.     What's  the  first  ^hlng 
you're  going  to  do  with  all  that  money, 
a.sks  Babblng.    "Count  it,"  is  Mickey 
prompt  reply.    A  shrewd  kid.  that. 

Mr.  Mankiewicz  deserves  much  prai 
for  his  treatment  of  this  piece.  Tlv 
story  Is  told  concisely,  rationally,  the 
dialogue  has  both  punch  and  hiun^r 
T".\ere  are  .several  thrilling  scenes, 
when  one  group  of  the  conspirato: 
through  Mrs.  Meredith's  unwitting  blun- 
der, overpower  Babblng,  disguised  as  a| 
telephone  repair  man;  when  Blackie 
Baker  catches  Mickey  talking  in  his 
sleep  and  there  is  murder  in  the  air; 
when  Cooper,  scenting  the  double-cross, 
burst  in  and  shoots  Blackie:  and  when 
MIckev,  tossed  with  little  Peggy  into 
Cooper's  car,  backs  it  into  Cooper  as 
he  fusses  in  the  rear.  Miss  Pitts  and 
Mr.  Oakie,  as  the  two  soft-hearted 
crooks,  share  the  racy  comedy  lines.  The 
scenes  between  Peggy  and  Mickey,  and 
between  Mickev  and  Babbing.  are 
amusing.  Of  the  adults,  Mr.  Cromwell 
as  the  elongated  detective,  dry,  cool, 
gave  the  best  performance.  In  her  few 
emotional  opportunities  Miss  Chatterton 
was  the  finished  actress  as  always.  The 
voice  recording  seemed  at  first  to  be  at,^ 
odds  with  the  actual  utterances;  the 
.sounds  were  uneven  In  volume  and  In 
I  timinc.  Later  effects  were  better  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  engrossing  story  and  per- 
formance made  any  mechanical  lapses 
I  of  io  consequence.  W.  E.  G. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernest  Schelling  gave  the  last  of  hl| 
children's  concerts  yesterday  mor 
in  Jordan  hall.  He  was  assisted  by  meml 
bers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchesl 
tra;  also  by  Frank  Pollock,  who  .'=anl 
three  of  the  Kentucky  Mountain 
collected  by  Loraine  Wyn^n  and 
ard  Brock-way.  "The  Nighiir.i 
Charming  Beauty  Bright^"  and  ".n 
iT-L. "  The  orchestral  pjsces  we; 


Ark.' 


American  composers;  MacDowell, 
War  Time"  and  "Tn  a  Water  Lily"  'or 
chestrated  by  Frederick  Stock  K^lley 
Old  New  England  Hljij.  Deens  Tav 
lor,  "Looking  Glass  Insects."  Skilton 
Cheyenne  War  Dance,  Schslline,  Vir- 
ginia Reel  from  Suite  Fantastiaue  fo: 
piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  ScheDim 
pianist).  He  put  this  piece  on  the  pro- 
gram in  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  signed  herself  only  by  hei 
first  name. 

Mr.  Schelling  began'  by  telling  ho\i 
the  early  settler.s  frowned  on  music, 
even  on  the  use  of  the  organ  In  churc 
He  sketched  rapidly  but  in  a  grap' 
n-anner  the  development  of  native  .songs, 

d  orchestra,  reminding  his  hearer. 

■  t  in  years  gone  by  every  passing 
i\ent  gave  rise  to  a  song  or  a  dance 
tune.  Examples  of  these  were  sho-wn, 
as  was  the  portrait  of  "Hopkinson,  our 
earliest  American  song  composer. 

The  pictures  illustrating  this  section 
of  the  concert  were  amusing  and  at  the 
.same  time  of  historical  value.  By  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  Mr.  Schelling  said  that 
'  pphen  Foster  was  the  author  of 
:xie."  This  was  the  more  surprising 
-Mr.  Schelling  uses  that  glorious  n 
as  a  theme  in  his  "'Virginia,  Reel,"  as 
on  the  title  page  of  "DLxie'"  shown 
the  screen  as  he  spoke.  "Dan  Emmit" 

■  named  the  author,  as  he  "as; 
ugh  sometimes  the  surname  is  bet- 
spelled  "Emmet," 

rhe  lecture  was  agreeably  sprinkl 
1    anecdotes.    For    example,  th 
stories  of  MacDowells  childhood^ 
as  a  boy-pianist  he  evaded  prac- 
ig    Views  of  the  MacDowell  Colo 
^et.-Tborough,  N.  H.,  were  shown  a 

Schelling  spoke  warmly  in  its  be- 
.'.  The  children  whose  papers  had 
:^ached  the  highest  standard  wera 
railed  to  the  platform  to  receive  th 
prizes.  1  Incidentally.  Mr.  Schelling 
>ented  the  concertmaster,  Mr. 
dnrowicz,  with  an  honorary  rewa~ 
which  caused  merriment  in  the  audio: 
and  among  his  colleagues.) 

"America,  the  Beautiful,"  was  sung 
by  the  audience.  Each  line  was  printed 
on  a  corresponding  picture  on  the 
.Hreen.  These  photographs  had  been 
aptly  selected. 

The  series,  now  the  fifth,  has  beeti 
IS  agreeably  instructive  as  It  has  been 
'prcsttng.  Children  have  honestly  cn- 
•  d  the  music  of  fine  quality  and 
ned  much  from  the  lecturer.  Th*. 
r  members  in  the  a'ldtenre  have 
ited  by  their  a' •  d 
icatipnal"  is  tn 
1  "dull,"  but  M      -  _ 
s  have  been  enieriauiing  a.s 
instructive.    They    have  bee; 
icl    of    what    children's  concerts 
•aid  be. 


Dl'CI  PE  KEREKJARTO 

Duel  de  Kerekjarto.  violinist,  played 
this  program  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  hall,  discreetly  accompanied  by 
Carl  Lamson: 

La  Folia,  Corelli:  Concerto  A  major, 
Mozart;  By  the  Sea,  Schubert-Wil- 
helmj:  Burlesque,  Reger;  Child's  Dream, 
Kerekjarto;  Andalousian  Romance,  The 
Niglringale,  Sarasate;  Witches  Dance, 
Paganini. 

Had  Mr.  Kerekjarto.  flputlng  custom, 
begun  his  program  with  his  own  com- 
:i:on  "Child's  Dream."  cer-     '  '^p 
M    have   Increased  his 

'rt'on,  vrvv  li'KPlv  his  om 


:Hrgo  vomji 


this  t\'pe 

well  Its 

to  feel  keeni\ 

he  met  more  ; 

technical     dilli,  . 

"Niglitlngale"  he  ovcicame  wttii  an 

and  a  purity  of  Intonation  that  mai: 

listener,  not  knowing  in  the  fine  sh 

of  vjoUn  technique,  stare.    Small  \\ 

der  the  audience  took  pleasure  in  ; 

performance. 

Corellt's    music    and    Moiart's  >' 
Kerekjarto  approached  In  other  r'  ^ 
For  Corelli  he  appeared  to  ho: 
something  of  the  "rigour  art 
Matthew  Arnold  used  to  talk 
tartly.    Rigidity,  rather,  one  n 
It,  so  firmly  Mr.  Kerektarto 
even,  almo.st  u-  - 
steady  like  a  m 
impressive  mi.- 
seined  unadorni\i. 
produced  at  the  l.i.s 
grandeur.    A'  "1-  _  ,i    .  .. 

not  ha\e  r  •.  | 

In  a  r  austere  Mr.  \\ 

Kerekjarto  di-  .  -  ; 


/•  liv  PHILIP  hAlE  ,  , 

-vl  thzi  fantastWally  pontic  play  now  at  tl" 

[a  ,        "'.T™.;;  oer»„.  caprlclo„>,  uOTulous,  a  man  of  m- 


[resources,    "nci.    _fit„j  thprphv 

Moliere  carefully  studied  his  acting  and  profited  thereby. 

antaloon.  Columbine.  l^^T^^^^^^^^^^^  ""'^'iTJ^e^ulZ 
=s  of  the  old  Italian  comedy,  nor  of  the  pantormmes  that  once  deUght  d 
(omans.  The  original  PanUloon  was  made  up  hke  ^^  '^^^l^^^^^ 
St  fellow,  always  In  love,  always  duped  by  h.s  rival,  ^^^^l  ^'J^^^^^, 
his  valet  or  some  other  servant.  Later  he  was  represented 
3  father  of  a  family,  but  miserly  or  capricious  in  h.  ^^^^^^^ 

^nnhrette  richly  dressed;  Harleqmn,  a  cnarmmg  fellow, 

Ve  of  his  phyalcal  a««.lt,.  His  appearance  on  the  stage  always  excited 

rriment,  provoked  gaiety.   

These  Dersonages  were  tonsformed  in  the  old  fashioned  pantomime  as 
Jd  the  Philtre  Comiaue  in  Boston  with  Maffitt,  the  Clown^  and 
.tholomew.  the  Pantaloon.  Visaing  Boston  in  the  s.xt.es  -  h^^ Jh 
i^asure  of  seeing  Harlequin  with  mask  and  wand,  escapmg  the  vengeance  of 
e  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  by  jumping  through  scenery;  d-^°^^atmg  m 
any  ways  his  pursuers;  rewarded  in  the  grand  transformation  scene  by 
.e  hand  of  the  pirouetting  Columbine.   Later  came  the  immutable  George  | 

Fox  and  his  brother.  „„„,ritinn  ' 

columbine.  To  the  eyes  of  youth  she  was  an  entrancing  appari  or. 
rought  up  in  a  staid  New  Englaiid  town,  in  "the  nurture  and  admom  on 

the  Lord."  we  looked  rather  aghast  at  whirling  skirts,  and  when  a  th  ck- 
ecked  man  in  front  of  us.  after  gazing  intently  through  an  opera  glass^ 
emarked  to  his  companion:  "She  has  a  fine  figure."  we  were  ^^re  he  uas 

very  wicked  person.  Oh  happy  days  of  innocence!  Poor  Columbme!  A  few 
ears  ago  the  New  York  newspapers  commented  on  the  fact  that  Famiy 
lean,  once  a  famous  Columbine,  was  brought  into  court  on  the  charge  of 
>grancy.  She  told  a  pathetic  st«ry.  so  that  even  the  magistrates  heart 
ras  turned  to  water. 

NOW  Pantaloon  in  Miss  Cowl's  play,      '"i'^f  ^  .  ^^^^^^J^^'^^, 
)avenDort  is  not  the  silly,  stupid  buffoon  of  pantomime,  the  victim  of  the 
Jown's  practical  jokes  and  the  tricks  of  Harlequin^  Tins 
Dvable'soul  by  no  means  a  fool,  but  far-seeing,  deploring  Harlequms  in 
Idelity.  serving  Columbine  without  expectation  of  reward. 

And  how  about  Pierrot  so  strongly  charaxitcrized  by  Mr^  Merivale? 

pSrot  is  not  the  clown  of  pantomime.  He  may  be  a  dreamer,  a  phU- 
.soDher  a  murderer,  a  poet.     He  is  anything,  he  is  everything.  When 
ThTo'doVdeTanville  was'  asked  about  the  history  °^  P-^^-^^.  ^^/.f 
-Ifs  t^e  history  of  humanity."  There  were  d^tinctions  J^'^;!^^"^ 
melodramatic  pantomime  in  which   Pierrot,  white  Qumb,  v.  aixed 

Srougncenes  of  frightful  cringe;  realistic  Pantomime,  created  by  Debarau 

Z^.:'ZST^  =pSs^="oenJ^^?.r^^= 

rnt  the  buffoon    "Hamlet  and  Falstaff  are  both  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 

•  in  ideaTthe  modern  Pierrot  suggested  by  the  artist  WiUette  was  put 
into  wo  ds  by  Paul  Arcne:  "Pierrot  is  pale  as  a  lily  or  a  bakers  boy  _He  , 
Tthe  poStive  incarnation  of  desires  without  an  aim.  — -^^"J^ 
freaks  followed  by  comic  despairs  of  a  generation  that  has  volunta. 
ireaks  ^ono^ea    y  content  with  the  good  and  heal- 

r'ofreaSm  °;\er^^^^^^^^^  •   ■   •   When  he  looks  at  the  mc.n 

Ss  Ion  rthe  Sow  of^J  passing  cloud  is  to  him  an  enormous  skuli 

""^H^enri  rnvrTrntginld^^^^^^^^  Pierrot:  The  incarnation  of  Satan  in 
this  worid  nTthe  stlge  Pierrot  in  traditional  costume  but  a  pale  man 
^ith  Wack'eyes  tall,  well  built,  with  heart  of  bronze  and  nerves  of  steely 

STiC''r;„tT=^^^^^^ 
inker  h  :r  ii:r 

honest  citizens.   Each  one  in  the  profession  celebrates  a  burial. 

HOW  far  aU  this  Is  froiT^iiT^^ii^^i^^^i^^  f  S  thTaS"Sd 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Roman  women  ''^re  moved  to  the  JJ'ck^ 
E  the  jealousy  of  their  husbaqds,  by  pantomimic  art.  D^^^^""'- 
cried  aloud:  "O  wonderful  men  who  speak  with  hands!    I  have  not  seen  a 

ghow.  I  have  seen  the  thing  itself."  | 

suppose  that  Miss  Cowl,  taking  the  old  characters,  had  in^f  t^d  that  she  j 
nd  t^ie  members  of  her  company  should  act  her  p  ay  m  P^"  °~  J^^^^ : 
alogue  in  "The  Jealous  Moon"  is  the  least  essential  part  of  t  e  P>"oductlon. , 
could  these  players  act  effectively  as  if  in  pantomime     When  the  mad , 
n.let  enters  and  gesticulates  in  his  hatred  of  Pierrot,  it  is  not  necessary 
hhii  tSlpeak  the  words  Miss  Cowl  has  borrowed  fom  Shakespeare^  The 
'^nce  does  not  need  to  be  told  the  name  of  this  melancholy  man  nor 
:  !t  need  a  verbal  explanation  of  his  actions.   Nor  does  Miss  Cowl  need 
own  words  In  the  first  scenes  played  charmingly  by  her. 

one  hears  little  tgday  of  the  pantomimes  popular  in  ttie  ''■'ris  of  the 
and  nineties;  j-ct  one  would  1.     •         ;^?ain  the  Statuf^^  Com- 


When  Tiberio  Fiorilli  took  the  part  in  Paris,  he  wa5  the 


(Wnaer  accepting  1Don  'Juan's  invitation  to  supper,  eaung  greedily," u.ibU'^u 
With  wine,  paying  more  than  ordinary  and  expected  attention  to  the  young 
women  at  table.  One  would  gladly  see  again  Pierrot,  who  had  murdered 
Columbine,  returning  drunk,  from  the  burial.  He  had  killed  her  by  tickling 
the  soles  of  her  feet.  He  now  mimics  her  death  agony.  As  he  steps  into  bed 
he  is  a  prey  to  remorse.  His  feet  begin  to  shake  and  shiver  as  did  those  of  his 

,  beloved  Columbine.  The  bed  shakes;  the  portrait  of  the  dead  woman  shakes. 
The  red  bed-curtains  grow  a  deeper  red.  The  portrait  is  alive.  Pierrot 
rashly  touches  it.  The  music  screams  in  horror;  the  light  is  dim;  Pierrot 
tails  to  the  floor. 

Then  there  is  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  humble,  domestic  life  as  "L'Knfant 
Prodigue,"  first  seen  here  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  1893  with  that  excellent ; 
actor  Courtes  as  Pierrot  Senior  and  Mme.  Pilor-Morln  the  scapegrace  Pierrot 
Junior.  A  nightmare  of  a  pantomime,  "Conscience,"  produced  at  the  Orpheum 
In  1909  revealed  the  tragic  power  of  the  Frenchman  Severin  as  Pierrot,  a 
crook. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  mental  process  by  which  Miss 
Cowl  arrived  at  her  conception  of  Pierrot,  moonstruck,  a  victim  of  the 
moon,  who  could  kill  the  thing  he  loved  in  his  infatuation  for  Columbine's 
rival.  Miss  Cowl  Is  a  woman  who  reads  and  reflects;  but  did  she  consider 
this  fact:  The  younger  generation  of  grown-up  playgoers  are  not  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  the  characters  in  pantomime;  they  have  not  enjoyed 
seeing  Maffitt  grease  a  sidewalk  to  laugh  at  Pantaloon  falling;  they  have 
net  laughed  at  the  elephant  trained  by  George  L.  Fox  and  exhibited 
solemnly  by  him. 

There  are  unfortunate  persons  who  find  "Peter  Pan"  nonsensical.  There 
are  children  and  even  parents  who  say  the  adventures  of  Alice  are  silly. 
A  fantastical  play  needs— one  need  not  use  that  snobbish  word  "exclusive" 
— an  audience  that  Is  poetically  sentimental.  Perhaps  the  heartiest  laugh- 
ter aroused  last  Monday  night  was  the  sight  of  Tony  Sarg's  marionette 
orchestra  in  Peter's  workshop.  This  orchestra  was  funny;  the  leader's 
acknowledgment  of  the  applause  was  still  funnier.  The  theatre  audience 
looked  on  as  Gulliver  watched  the  movements  of  the  Lilliputians. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  pantomime  according  to  the  Engllsh-hot- 
poker-and-string-of-sausages  variety  or  the  symbolistic  French  Idea  would 
draw  audiences  In  Boston.  Even  in  London  there  is  comparatively  little  in- 
terest in  the  ait  about  which  Thackeray  and  others  wrote  enthusiastically. 
This  was  shown  by  the  few  pantomimes  In  the  last  Christmas  season.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  Dally  Telegraph  would  devote  a  whole  page  to  serious 
consideration  of  these  Christmas  shows;  on  the  other  hand  "Charley's  Aunt," 
S  standing  farce  for  Christmas,  was  reviewed  last  December  with  gusto. 

Pantomimes,  burlesques,  variety  shows,  negro  minstrels— were  theatre- 
goers who  enjoyed  them  poor,  foolish  creatures?  Would  Lydia  Thompson 'f 
British  Blondes  draw  full  houses  today?  How  we  laughed  at  the  execrable 
puns  in  "Kenilworth,"  "Ixion"  and  other  burlesques  brought  across  the  At- 
lantic! How  even  Richard  Grant  White  waxed  hysterical  in  the  Galaxj 
magazine— what  a  readable  magazine  it  was!— over  Pauline  Markham  and 
Lydia;  yet  ungrateful  Pauline  was  reported  as  saying  that  Mr.  White  was  a 
nice  old  gentleman  even  if  he  did  bore  her  by  talking  about  Shakespeare— 
•■ungrateful '  because  be  had  said  in  print  that  she  could  supply  the  lost  arms 
ol  the  Venus  of  Milo. 


certo  Not  a  note  of  it,  Bpparpnfly,^ff] 
he  bPlieve  vital.  So  all  he  vpntured  was 
lo  play  the  notes  with  clear,  cold  tone, 
precisely  bs  they  stand  on  the  page, 
with  every  accent  whpre  It  belonged, 
with  pverv  melody  shaped  Just  right— 
and  with  never  a  hint  of  the  vlUUty 
and  charm  that  keep  Mozart's  music 
Immortal. 


ALBERT  SPALDING 

Albert  Spaldmg,  violinist,  ably  as- 
si-sfed  by  Andre  Benoist.  pianL't.  grave 
a  recital  j-issterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony hall. 

Perhap.s  the  curtain  hung  behind  him, 
as  heavy  in  texture,  to  Judge  by  its 
look.s,  as  it  certainly  is  sombre  in  hue, 
wnrked  111  to  Mr.  Spalding's  tone.  That 
whatever  the  cau.'^e,  sounded  not 


tion  in  evidence,  as  well  as  herself— 
i  only  the  breath  of  life  had  been 
pres^nl  too.  to  make  of  it  a  Uvmg  t^n^ 
The  technical  feats  of  Rffvel  s 
••Tzmane  "  tossed  off  with  consummate 
ease  roused  Mr.  Spalding  to  a  few 
minutes  of  quickened  animation.  So 
did  S^^asate's  Romanza  Andaluza,  fol- 
fowi^  after  two  Brahms  Hungarian 
dances  set  out  by  Joachim;  probably 
Sarasates  Jota  Navarra  succeeded  a* 

'"'"■rhe  opinion,  nevertheless  hold.s  thai 
ve.sterday  s  program,  though  it  inspiied 
IJr  Spalding  to  playing  ^eau  ifu  > 
musical  failed  to  stir  him  to  playing 
1  a  dor.  Pray  let  \Mm.  the  next  time^ 
bring  us  somethmg  he  will  have  to 
Su"  his  soul  to.  as  well  as  his  m.nd, 
to  make  it  "go"  at  all.         R.  R. 


whalevVr  .he  cau.^e,  sounded  not  j,        THE  PEOPLE'S  ^^^"^^^^ 
irpa.'^singly  beautiful  as  usual.    In        The  l«th  concert  nf  the  People  s  Bym- 
.iin  quick  movements,  indeed,  in  the;'  phony  orchestra  yesterday  afternoon^n 
■  •  -     the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler  con- 


Bacli  prelude  above  all,  it  .sounded 
pinched  and  tight.  Although  it,  re- 
.sumed,  when  the  pace  held  moderate, 
all  its  customary  purity  and  also  much 
of  it,';  beauty,  not  once  did  it  glow  with 
the  .splendor  that  heightens  it  when 
al!  Is  well.  Let  the  curtain  bear  the 
blame! 

To  the  curtain,  though.  If  we  be 
honest,  we  ran  hardly  imput.e  the  air 
nf  coolnes?  which,  at  lea.=t  till  .5  o'clock, 
pervaded  Mr.  Spaiilding's  performance. 
Pos.siblv  the  artist  Is  pti.shing  his  love 
of  the  clas.sicR  too  far  for  his  own  good- 
,A  Corelli  .sonata  in  A,  the  prelude  and 
gavatte  from  Bach"?  E  major  partila  for 
violin  alone,  an  arrangement  by  him- 
self of  a  Bach  chorale,  a  .sonata  by 
Beethoven  indeed  but  not  Beethoven  at 
his  greatest — here  was  something  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Spalding,  when  he  composes 
mu.sic,  is  all  for  an  Idiom  mark- 
edly contemporaneous.  If  he  were  to 
venture  some  of  the  music  written 
today,  or  even  yesterday.  In  n  concert 
program,  10  to  1  that  absorbing  mu.?ic 
would  rouse  him  to  an  enthusiasm  he 
seemed,  yesterday,  to  believe  unbecom- 
ing in  the  case  of  classics.  Probably 
he  shares  the  view  of  Mrs.  Jarley  of 
wax-works  fame,  the  view  she  laid  so 
clearly  before  Little  Nell  when,  in  her 
innocence,  the  latter  compared  wax- 
works with  Punch. 

Assuredly,  Mrs.  Jarley  would  have 
found  perfection  in  Mr.  Spaldmg's  per- 
formance yesterday— the  unsteady  over- 
hasty  Bach  prelude  aside— of  his 
classics.  Nearly  everybody,  for  that 
matter,  could  appreciate   the  perfec- 


sLsted  of  .six  excerpts  from  the  Wagner 
operas,  and  six  South  African  Songs,  toy 
Theophil  Wendt.  the  conductor.  The 
soloists  were  Sigurd  Nilssen,  barltbBe, 
and  Maria  Conde,  .soprano.  . 

The  Wagner  seleetions  included  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser";  the^-^fff^d 
Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal"^  Entry  of 
the  Gods  to  Valhalla,  from  the  "Rhttis- 
gold";  the  Funeral  March  from  "Ttie 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  and  the  Prelude  and 
Love-Death  from  'Tristan  and  Isolde" 
This  sequence,  well  played  on  the  wbois, 
for  the  orchestra  has  improved  marked- 
ly of  late,  almost  became  one  symphwiic 
poem,  for  each  selection  is  majestic  with 
superhuman  ioy  and  suffering.  - 

Mr.  Wendts  South  African  Songs, 
based  on  native  themes,  seem  very 
Anglo-Saxon;  perhaps  that  is  because, 
as  Mr  Wendt  points  out  in  his  fQ5>e- 
word  to  the  published  edition  of  _hi« 

.songs,  the  themes  are  so  short  Ibe 

arranger  must  of  necessity  Interpolate 
much  material  of  his  own.  They  are 
pleasant  songs,  tuneful  and  rhythmic, 
calculated  to  make  no  undue  dem.ands 
on  the  singer,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  are  worthy  of  place  on  many'Prb- 
gra'ms  of  the  less  pretentious  sort.  Two 
songs  in  particular  wer«  very  enjoyalale, 
"Victory"  and  "Dancers,  Come  Vp\ 
These  two.  with  tlieir  excellent  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  were  vigorous,  and 
characterful.  .  : 

The  audience,  by  insistent  appla^us?, 
compelled  an  extra  hearing  of  "Datacers, 
Come  Up!"  Mr.  Nilssen.  who  used-  Ms 
fine  baritone  voice  w^th  easp  and  tn- 
tellieenre.  sang  ver';  en.tnynbii  ^Ti.s 


»    '  t  Vino  from  the  novel  of  that  title  By 

r\l  I  ;        ^  '  S  S.  Van  Dine;  directed  by  Malcolm 

^       ^  ^  \  Lf  1  St.  Chur  and  presented  by  Paramount 

a?  an  all-takins;  picture  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast; 

I'hilo  Vau.  e.  Wrlliaiii  Powell 

.linmiy  Simlswuu.li;   James  Halt 

MaKaiPl  Oflell  l^ortise  BroiiUs 

\.lvs  T.iiFosse  I<>aii  Arthur 

fharli-3  Spotswnode  Charles  Lane 

Ur  Ambrose  UndqiiUl 

GiiBlav  vdu  SpvfferlTt/. 

ulv  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Verona,  i-ii.iri<-s  rieavor   ■  Lawtpiwe  Gram. 

 Louis  John  Barlpls 

 ^ ... .  Np<i  Sijai  ks 

Maikliam  '.   K.   H.  Oalvfrt 

Set.  Heath  ;   Kusene  rallPttc 

"The  Canavy  Murder  Caae"  of  the 
screen  and  the  novel   are  almost  as 


VIRGIL  AN  IRISHMAN? 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  2000th  anniversary 
I'l  Vh-gil's  birth,  a  movement  has  been  afoot  not 


with  an  adequate  celebration  in  October,  1930,  .V;;;;;.' ^J^";!!' 
but  steps  have  also  been  taken  to  embellish  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  at  Piedigrotta,  on  the  way  to 
'  )silipo,  in  Naples. 


One  might  ask,  why  especially  at  Verona?  i  jar  apart  as  the  two  poles.    Not  that 


Mantua,  where  he  was  born,  put  his  figure  on  her 
new  coins  with  the  words,  "Virgilius  Maro." 
This  was  long  ago.  The  statue  erected  to  hj.ni 
I  lerc  was  destroyed  in  a  war  of  1397,  At  Rome 
'  iirre  was  only  his  bust  on  the  Pincio,  but  there 
^  ore  contributions  in  1901  towards  a  monument 

n  be  erected  at  Mantua.  Rome  had  not  always 
on  friendly  to  the  poet.  The  Emperor  Caligula 

nuld  have  the  poems  and  images  of  Virgil  re- 
oved  from  all  the  libraries,  with  those  of  Livy. 


It  matters  greatly.  As  a  picture  it  is 
quite  satisfying,  likewise  it.s  perform- 
ance. The  thousands  who  have  read 
the  novel  can  devotij  Iri.sure  after-hours 
to'  checking  up  and  commenting  on  the 
film's  alterations  and  abridgments.  Wil- 
lard  Huntington  Wright,  who  once  wrote 
••What  Nietzsche  Taught"  and  who  be- 
came S.  S.  Van  Dine  when  he  created 
Philo  Vance  and  involved  him  in  murder 
mysteries,  probably  was  amazed  at  his 
first  view  of  the  picture,  his  chief  con- 

 .,  „  ,,      ,  i       ,  ^     „    ^     ■       solation  being  possesion  of  the  fat  check 

irgil,  as  Philemon  Holland  translates  Suetonius,  accruing  to  him  'for  film  rights.  That 
le  carped,  as  a  man  of  no  witte  and  verie  meane 
learning."    And    so    today    there    are  petty 
Caligulas  in  Boston,  who  would  rigidly  direct 
the  reading  of  the  people. 

Was  Virgil  buried  at  Naples?  When  Artemus 
Ward  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  he  was  directed 
hy  a  boy — for  a  shilling — to  Shakespeare's  tomb 
And  this,  I  said,  as  I  stood  in  the  old  Church- 
yard at  Stratford,  beside  a  Tombstone,  this 
marks  the  spot  where  lies  William  W.  Shake 
speare.    Alars!    And  this  is  the  spot  where— 
'You've  got  the  wrong  grave,'  said  a  man — a 
"  orthy  villager — 'Shakespeare  is  buried  inside 
he  church.' "   Artemus  turned  toward  the  boy 
ho  "larfed  and  put  the  shillin  I'd  given  him 
nto  his  left  eye  in  a  inglorious  manner  and 
ommenced  moving  backward  toward  the  street.' 

There  has  been  a  historic  dispute  over  the 
-  imb  of  Virgil.  Some  say  that  Robert  of  An.iou, 
oaring  that  the  ashes  might  be  destroyed  dur- 
ng  the  wars  then  raging,  had  them  placed  in 
lie  Castel  Nuovo.  where  all  traces  of  them  were 
>.st.    Others  name  Mantua,  Genoa,  as  Virgil's 
nal  resting  place.     In  1840  old  Gabriel  Pei- 
_not  of  Dijon  published  his   "Quelques  Re- 
nerches  sur  le  Tombeau  de  Virgile  au  Monti 
Pausilipe,"  an  octavo  of  20  pages  of  which  175, 
copies  were  printed.    Anatole  Prance  classed 
Peignofs  many  volumes  among  books  that  are! 
not  books,  but  they  are  full  of  curious  and  val-| 
iable  informations,  books  that  have  oeen  of 
ise  to  many,  no  doubt  Anatole  France  among 
hem.    Any  one  interested  in  Virgil's  tomb 
hould  consult  Peignot's  essay. 
Naples  for  many  years  venerated  Virgil  as 
magician,  not  as  a  poet.  He  placed  a  brass 
ly  on  a  city  gate,  so  that  for  eight  years  no 
ly  entered  the  town.  He  constructed  a  butcher 
-h.op  in  which  meat  never  became  tainted.  On 
nother  gate  he  erected  two  stone  images,  one 
if  Joy  and  Beauty,  the  other  of  Sadness  and 
;gliness,  so  that  if  a  man  entered  by  the  side 

f  the  former  image  his  affairs  would  prosper,  beptio'nai  character.    The  other  players 

^n  a  high  mountain  he  placed  a  brazen  statue!  are  secondary  following  his  lead.  One 

,Hh  c  tvi.mnpt  in  its  mniith   sr.  that  when  it!  o""  ^'^°>  SeyffertlLz  and  Mr. 

Mth  a  tiumpet  in  its  moutn,  so  mat  wnen  iij  „„„^„,,  „„„t.,v»      <,»ri«,.«  nhaiQ^tpri,',- 

ounded,  the  fire  and  fumes  of  Vesuvius  were 
directed  towards  the  sea,  thus  saving  the  peo- 
ple from  injury.  He  did  other  wonders:  when 
he  was  suspended  in  a  basket  from  the  house 

if  a  light-skirt,  he  revenged  himself  by  ex- 
tinguishing all  the  fire.'^.  in  the  city,  to  be  kindledi 
only  by  acquiring  light  to  the  disgrace  of  the! 
mocking  woman.  This  was  at  Rome,  not 
Naples.  The  good  Peignot  has  nothing  to  say 
of  all  these  marvels,  but  Richard  Strauss  bor-l 
rowed  the  Roman  incident,  somewhat  ex- 1_. 
purgated,  for  his  opera  "Feuersnot."  That  Vir- 
_il  was  familiar  with  magical  practices  is  shown 
ny  his  Bucolics  and  the  Aeneid. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Virgil's  tomb  is  in  Ireland. 

iome  years  ago  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbusk 
(if  Andover  suggested  to  Dr.  Lambert  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal  that  the  real  name  of  the 
poet  might  have  been  Ferghal.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  name  of  the  holy  bishop  of  Salz- 
burg. "Ferghal,"  was  latinized  into  "Virgilius." 
Virgil  was  confessedly  a  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "The 
witchery  of  his  phrase,"  said  Mr.  Starbusk, 

and  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiment,  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  female  feeling,  are  thoroughly 
Celtic."  9 


amazement  will  be  shared  by  many 
others. 

In  the  novel,  Margaret  Odell.  known 
as  "The  Canary,"  ex-chorus  girl  and 
expert  gold-digger,  is  dead,  murdered, 
as  the  first  pages  unfold.  Five  men, 
each  of  whom  might  have  had  a  motive 
are  legitimate  objects  of  police  suspi* 
cion.  While  various  officials  flounder 
in  a  muddy  pool  of  theories,  Phllo 
Vance,  art  lover,  philo.sopher,  student  of 
psychology,  solves  the  mystery,  partly 
by  deductive  processes,  partly  by  chance. 
The  man  who  murdered  Margaret  Odell 
and  Skeel,  the  bui-glar,  was  a  middle- 
aged  manufacturer  of  conservative  -so- 
cial status  and  with  a  respected  family. 
He  was  actuated  by  desperate  desire 
to  avoid  scandals.  He  planned  the 
murder  as  a  general  plans  a  battle.  His 
alibi  seemed  flawless. 

The  picture  introduces  an  alien  char- 
acter, Jimmy  Spotswoqde,  has  him  in 
love  with  the  LaFosse  girl  after  an  affair 
with  Margaret  Odell,  has  the  latter 
about  to  insist  on  marriage,  has  the 
elder  Spotswoode  striving  to  save  the 
son.  The  matter  of  the  peculiar  ap- 
proaches to  the  Odell  apartment,  or  the 
metal  security  box  is  ignored;  the  psy- 
chological experiment  of  the  p)Oker  game 
is  dismissed  clumsily;  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  murderer,  making  only  two  call.s 
on  Margaret  Odell,  smuggled  in  the  de- 
vice by  which  he  set  up  his  alibi.  In- 
stead of  being  trapped,  confessing  and 
shooting  himself,  he  is  killed  when  his 
car  crashes  into  a  train.  There  is  no 
confession. 

The  first  scene  in  the  picture  shows 
Margaret  Odell  in  tights,  swinging  on 
a  trapeze  far  out  over  the  heads  of  a 
theatre  audience.  This  is  effective.  In 
the  following  scenes  she  i.'^  revealed  as  a 
cheap,  illiterate  creature,  with  the 
sjjeech  of  an  underworld  habitue.  The 
picture  itself  gives  evidence  that  only 
two  and  not  live  men  could  have  en- 
tered her  apartment  on  the  fatal  night. 
Mr.  Powell,  merely  by  a  semblance  of 
restraint  and  amused  detachment, 
makes  Vance  an  Interesting  figure,  ex- 
posing iperely  the  surface  of  this  ex 


"fri"The  Greyhound  Limited"  it  is  anrre  | 
gloriously,  with  plenty  of  excitement.  I 
Those  who  have  been  inclined  to  scoff  } 
at  Mr.  Blue's  histrionic  powers  should  i 
bear  in  mind  that  in  his  more  recent 
chicles    he    has    been  unfortunately 
cramped.    He  has  had  little  chance  to 
show  his  wares.  'This  was  strikingly  true 
of  "Conquest,"  the  rather  stflpid  flying 
'film  shown  in  this  city  a  fortnight  ago. 
But  "The  Greyhound  Limited"  is  an-i 
other  storv.  Here  Mr.-  Blue  is  a  stal- 
wart, frank-spoken    railroad  engineer, 
1  loyal  to  his  fireman  who  also  is  his 
friend  A  blonde  waitre.ss  in  a  railroad 
eating  house  flirts  with  Bill  Williams, 
handsome  but  weak.      He  spends  his 
month's  pay  check  in  one  night  of  sky- 
larking, wants  to  marry  the  girl.  His 
mother  is  heartbroken  and  appeals  to 
Monte  With  no  great  effort  he  steals 
Edna  from  Bill,  who  fights,  then  takes 
to  drink,  meets  evil  associates,  and  is 
framed  for  a  murder  in  a  cheap  boot- 
legger's dive.  He  is  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  It  is  all  grimly 
regular  even  to  the  moment  when  the 
chaplain  prays  with  Bill,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  bound  and  led  away  to  the  execu- 
tion room.  Through  an  open  door  ycu 
can  see  the  waiting  noose.  It  looks  bad 
for  Bill;  but  Monte  has  nut  been  iJle. 
One  of  the  murderous  gang  is  caught 
ti-ying  to  ride  the  rods  on  Monte's  train. 
Monte  recognizes  him.  persuades  the 
yard  detectives  to  put  the  fellow  aboard 
and  tp  sweat  a  confession  from  him. 
The  gangsters,  hearing  of  this,  desist 
in  a  hold-up  of  Edna's  cafe  long  enough 
to  plot  to  wreck  the  train  and  destroy 
the  evidence  and,  incidentally,  to  give 
Edna  a  chance  to  race  ahead  in  a  car 
to  warn  Monte.  ,      ^  .i. 

The  picture  is  prai.seworthy  for  Its 
remarkable  shots  of  speeding  trains, 
with  a  realistic  crash  at  the  end.  It  is 
packed  with  action  of  good  old-fash- 
ioned melodramatic  sort.  Its  sound 
eflTects  as  related  to  the  tram's  move- 
ments are  realistic,  the  talking  se- 
quences do  ample  justice  to  commonplace 
dialogue.  Aside  from  Mr.  Blue's  honest 
acting  Mr.  Withers  was  commendable 
in  the  role  of  the  young  man  whose  es- 
capades nearly  cost  him  his  life.  There 
are  at  least  two  morals:  avoid  bootleg 
whiskey  when  crossed  in  love  and  never 
trust  a  blonde  waitress.  This  one  settled 
down  and  had  a  baby,  but  neither  Monte 
nor  Bill  was  its  father.  W.  E.  G. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

Shubert  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  'Manhattan  Mary."  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and  J6 
scenes,  book,  lyrics  and  music  by  B.  G. 
de  Sylva,  Lew  Brown,  Ray  Henderson, 
William  K.  Wells  and  George  Wliite. 
Staged  by  George  White. 

The  chief  parts  were  taken  as  foUovrs: 

Sam  Platz  ^  ■  ■  '^fi^Z 

Helen  Kinf:  i ! !  • Mar^urrUe  Ball 

Mar.v  Bremian   •  •    Doree  L^Mie 

•Ma"   Brennun   Josephine  De«i> 

Timinv  Moore   Georce  (joff 

Jimmy  ^o""  D„iei  X  Wakpiy 

Crickets   ••■   ■■^'1  ^^Tnn 

Mitkev     ■'  Victor  Munro 

Max  Duval    Andrnw  Grorse 

To  them  should  be  added  the  Webb 
sisters,  and  a  large  company  of  dancing 
girls. 


Bartels,  \'enture  on  serious  characteriza- 
tions.  ■        W.  E..G. 

"MET"  BREAKS  RECORDS 

I  The  Metropolitan  Theatre,  with  tile 
all-talking  picture.  '  The  Dirainiy,''-.<cliiit- 
lercd  all  existing  box  office  recrfjrds  on 
Washington's  bfrthday  by  playing  to 
the  greatest  nuinber  of  people  and 
largest  gros.s  business,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  in  the  historyir)f  tl>c  tlv*»trp,-?inre 
the  doors,  wpfe  opcnfd  on  Oct.  17.  19'.^.=). 
The  house  record  w^as  (ormerly  held 

by  Gilda  Grny's'plctur^',  "Alonia  of  the 
South  Seas,"  with  Miss  Gray  and  com- 
pany in  person.  This  record  was  set 
on  Labor  day,  Sept.  6,  1926.  The  next 
best  was  Gloria  Swanson  in  "The  Un- 
tamed L44v"  on  the  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington holiday,  April,  1926.  Fiiday's 
record  surpassed  that  of  the  Swanson 
picture  bv  1500  paid  admissions,  and 
exceeded  the  Gilda  Gray  record  by  200. 


Conde  contributed  a  light,  pretty  so- 
prano to  the  slow  tune  of  the  'Bomti 
African  Lullaby. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  a  tier* 
was  cordial  applause  for  the  orchest^, 
the  composer  and  conductor,  Mr.  wenO'' 
and  the  two  .soloists. 


WASHINGTON  ST.  AND  FENWAY 
THEATRES 
"The  Canary  Murder  Cttfie" 

A  screen  drama,  odnotcd  by  Flor- 


SCQLLAY  SQ.  OLVMriA 
"The  Greyhound  Limited" 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  An- 
thony Coldeway  from  a  story  by  Alb.-rt 
Howson;  directed  hy  Howard  Brcllirr- 
ton,  and  presented  by  Warner  Bros, 
with  the  following  cast: 

Monte  ...Mniite  Hlne 

Bill  Willisnie   <T''?'"  "I'h':"-' 

iCtU<:\     .  .  ,.   ■  fl>1ii»  Miin-iiv 

Mrs    Williams  .,  l^KOV  B?aiin'..nl 

Llnir.<-  Ernie  Shinirtp 

ThB  Rat.  ,  ,   Lew   Har\ ev 

Races  against  time,  with  human  life 
at  slake,  are  always  thrilling,  on  the 
.screpn.  In  five  minutes  Bill  Williams 
must  be  hanged  for  a  murder  he  did 
not  commit.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
in  thase  precious  minutes  of  grace,  and 


There  is  a  story,  a  simple  one.  but 
it  has  a  beginning  and  an  ending,  with  | 
inter\'ening  episodes.  This  story  of  trite  | 
material  serves  to  introduce  solo  and  , 
ensemble  dancing.  The  songs.  dueU  and 
choruses,  are  of  slight  importance.  The 
features  of  the  entertainment  aje  the 
dancing  of  pretty  and  ingenuous  Miss 
Leslie,  the  dancing  of  the  attractive 
Mlss  Ball,  the  handsome  stage  settings 
and  costumes,  the  manner  in  which  the 
many  girls  are  displayed,  the  jests  of 
the  accomplished  seller  of  bonds,  and 
of  course  Mr.  WjTin's  delightful  Idiocy 
revealed  in  what  he  says  and  what  he 
does.    Would  that  w-e  had  heard  more 
about  his  uncle  Foster.    Was  this  the 
uncle  w'ho  came  near  being  mayor  of 
New  York?  Then  there  was  the  Egyptian 
method  of  choosing  a  substitute  for 
the   leading   woman   in   the  musical 
comedies  of  200  B.  C.    As  waiter,  chef, 
leader  of  a  gang  of  desperate  crooks, 
kidnapper,  strugglec  with  the  French 
language,  misuser  of  English,  user  oi 
English  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Wynn  was 
most  amusing.     It   takes  a  man  oi 
nimble  wit.  resourceful  in  the  Invention 
of  quips,  logical  absurdlUes,  verbal  dis- 
locations to  be  a  "perfect  lool.  -The 
folly  of  Mr.  Wynn  is  preferable  to  the  ^ 
smug,  commonplace  wisdom  that,  bore-j 
some  as  it  is,  leads  to  appointments  on, 
committees,  and  sometimes  to  an  honor-  : 
able  place  on  postage  stamps  even  to  ar 
statue  in  a  public  square.    Mr.  Wynn(. 
Is,  as  he  proudly  insists,  a  "  P"iec^  > 
fool.    He  knows  'how  far  to  go 
folly;   hence   he  is  never  tlresomely? 
inane.    He  Is  not  obliged  to  eke  out; 
his  lines  by  grimaces,  his  acttons  by. 
clowning.    The  spectator  lauglvs  with, 
him.  not  at  him,  for  he  knows  that  only, 
a    man    of    marked   mental  acumen- 
could  be  so  Idiotic.    And  Mr.  Wynn 
does  not  depend  on  local  and  topical 
gags  to  raise  a  laugh. 

Does  he  enjoy  his  own  performances.' 
Certainly  he  does.  He  revels  in  his 
own  absurdity.  The  incessant  and 
hMTtv  l;-,uRhter  of  the  audience  ls_a 


ribute  to  his  mental  superiority 
hould  be  a  happy  man,  for  his 
/ire  spent   in  making  others 
V/hether  he  would  have  been  a  wt 
factory  King's  jester  in  the  old  dss 
Is  doubtful,  for  those  jesters  were  of.i 
bitterly  satirical  in  their  jesting;  " 
duty  they  were  often  melancholy,  so] 
times  morose.     Mr.  Wynn  is  saUs* 
with  being  the  people's  jester, 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  "ManhatI 
Mary"  as  being  so  successful  as  it  I 
heen  without  Mr.  Wynn,  its  prosperij 
run  since  it  was  produced ,  in 
York  on  Sept.  26,  1927,  with  this  co: 
dian  is  not  surprising.    Then  therel 
a  great  deal  to  please  the  eye  m  ti 
musical  comedy.  

THE  ST.  JAMES 
"The  Shannons  of  Broadway" 

A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Jar 
Gleason;  first  time  play€d  in  Bost 
The  cast: 

•  Shorty"   ..George  h.  T; 

Pa  swaiizey...  Jitm 

Chailey  Dill  -=••-•"••  .J^"t?  w 

Vance  Atkina   

Bert  Sava?e  P.  5;,  Scam 

Minerva  Harper  v5*' 

•'Chuck"  Bradford   -Dou  BfB 

Emma  Shantion   Ivy  Me 

Mickey  Shannon   .'Waller  Gil 

Ma  Swanzcy  Jessamuie  Newco 

Theresa  Sutton   Adrienne  r 

Charles  Bradford.  Sr....,,   ..Mark  _ 

Newt  Eddy  ...i   .■ .  _^ .  Bfadlee  Ma 

Eddie  Allen  Thomas  McKni 

Alice  Allen   Joan  Bra 

A  Guest  Clayton  Priea 

Tom   Chester  Ho» 

Bill   -  louis  Chl^ 

Jake   James 

Pat  .  .  :  .  .   •  Edwin 

Mr.  Albee  <  George  R.  T« 

We  were  rather  skeptical  as  to 
chances  of  our  being  amused  last  nij 
comedy  is  so  rarely  humorous.  Al 
the  curtain  had  been  up  five  minu 
however,  we  knew  it  would  not  be  a 
evening.  The  lobby  of  a  drumm( 
hotel  Is  an  intriguing  setting  and  so 
the  types  which  gathered  around 
airtight  stove — the  shyster  lawyer, 
hulking  greenhorn,  the  insolent  waiti 
and  the  bootlegger.  The  proprietors 
the  hotel  a^  the  possessors  of 
strong  prejudice,  they  mistrust  "p 
actors.''  Being  faced  with  bankrupt 
they  are  obliged  to  sell  out  to  Mr. 
Mrs.  Shannon,  late  of  Broadway, 
buy  it  on  an  Impulse  and  change 
spirit  of  the  place. 

This  couple  and  their  friends, 
"Melody  Brothers,"  four  saxophi 
boys,  and  a  pathetic  couple  with 
vaudeville  act  which  they  can  t 
although  it  has  five  complete  chan 
of  costume,  and  an  imitation  of  Ha 
Lauder,  make  the  play.  There  is  a  " 
little  plot,  the  fact  that  the  hotel 
source  Q(  great  profit  to  its  new  e 
ers  doesn't  really  matter.  The  dialoj 
being  only  occasionally  clever,  a  gr 
deal  depended  on  the  company.  ' 
Gilbert  as  Mr.  Shannon  does  a 
shoe  dance  and  some  taps,  and 
Merton  showed  a  real  cnmic  se 
which  we  had  not  suspeeteo.  Mr. 
Knight,  who  is  somewhat  unconvlnc 
In  his  roles  of  serious  lover,  is  delight 
in  comedy.  It  is  his  forte,  he  m  - 
Just  the  right  distinction  b?tween 
ludicrous  and  the  touching. 
combe  as  Ma  Swanzey  was 
better  cast  than  usiial.  pii 
completely  missed  her  opportunity  i 
the  waitress.  ' 

If  any  one  In  Boston  has  never  b 
to  a  performance  at  the  St.  James  T 
atre.  this  would  be  an  excellent  pla\ 
start  on.  It  will  soon  become  a  habit 

J.  r 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATI  «o 

Benny  Davis,  noted  compaser  of  po  *  * 
lar  melodies,  aided  by  a  capable  orcf. 
tra,  daficers  and  singers,  brings  to 
stage  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  Memorial  Th  «. 
tre  a  peppy  and  versatile  group  of 
tertainers.  The  younger  members  of 
revue  are  popular  because  xif  their  sp 
taneity  and  originality  when  they 
dancing.  The  atmosphere  of  the  ni 
club  pervades  the  act,  with  Davis  a  l 
suave  master  of  ceremonies. 

Parodied  versions  of  the  acts  of 
mous  stars  of  the  stage  with  excel*  a; 
Imitations  of  their  Inflections  and  m 
nerisms  are  given  by  Miss  Juliet  in 
turn  called  "A  One  Girl  Revue."  ^ 
Juliet  lives  up  to  the  title  and  she  gi  > 
many  humorous  interpretations  of 
foibles  of  the  stage's  great  and  n 
great.    A  travesty  called    "Too  Mi 
Money"  is  given  by  Homer  B.  Ma. 
and  Maiguerite  Kceler,  who  are  tr 
bled  with  a  Midas  touch  and  inability 
spend   their  enormous   wealth  (st; 
wealth).    They  become  so  depressed 
then  plight  that  they  nearly  comi 
suicide.    Two  former  Boston  newsbc  •«  i 
Steve  Freda  and  Johnny  Palace,  s 
their  way  through  several  songs  var 
by  several  funny  Italian  character: 
tlons.    Other  turns  include  the  Orif 
Honeyboys,  a  blackfaced  trouf)«  i 
harmonize,  and  the  Bonta  Troupe, 
sextet  of  gj'mnasts.  | 

Adolph  Mcnjou  is  starred  in  the  Pa  ' 


♦  » 


L'uce  Ryer.-:on  anti  AUh 


Slielby  Le- 


S.ane  and  Lucille  Powers  lending 
C.\  appeal  and  Chester  Conklin  the  i 

■y  relief.  The  trials  of  an  im- ' 
ished  French  nobleman  and  the 
•?  of  ,  his  creditors  to  marry  him  off 

rich  American  heiress  make  the 
.    Menjou,  whose  sartorial  embel- 
lerrts  aire  Still  the  envy  of  nearly 
male,  is  of  course  the  French 

nan.  C.  I.. 


EUGENE  GOOSSENS 

]  Eugene  Gfbossens,  the  distinguished 
ighsh  composer,  gave  a  concert  last 
I  ght  in  Jordan  hall,  of  his  own  music 
many  a  form.   He  had  a  long  array 
artists  to  assist  him.  There  was  Miss 
ertrude  Ehrhart,  the  soprano,  with 
icholas   Slonimsky  in  attendance  to 
1  ay  the  accompaniments  to  her  songs, 
fiion  Goossens  co-operated  with  his 
1K».   The  Burgin  string  quartet  lent' 
,Jeir  assistance,  JacQbus  Langendoen. 
1  th  his  icello,,  and,  -fin^Uy,  the  com-, 
iser  himself  topk  a  hand.  In  hjs,s«x-; 
t,  after  he  had  already .  performed  a 
■p  of  piano  solos  and  the  piano  part 
le  oboe  concerto. 
Is  was  the  program  in  full: 
"itet  for  strings  and  piano,  in  one 
lent,  Op.  23;  Songs,  Op.  19,  (a) 
Appeal,  (b)  Melancholy,  (c)  Phil- 
;  Concerto  for  oboe  and  piano  In 
movement,  Op.  43;  Fantasy  quartet 
■^e  movement,  Op.  12;  Piano  soli, 
jenlng,  Folk-Song  (from  two  stud- 
's), The  Tug,  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man, 
arch  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers,  The 
arlonette-Show;  Songs  (a)  Epigram, 
)  Tea-Time,  (c)  The  Curse;  Sextet 
'■  3  violins,  1  viola,  2  'celloes.  Op.  35. 
The  performance,  where  Mr.  Goos- 
is  had  a  share  in  it,  proved  so  ex- 
edingly  engrossing   that  the  music 
rformed  came  out  the  small  end  of 
e  horn.    For  Mr.  Goossens  himself, 
:e  many  a  composer  of  the  day  before 
m,  made  it  clear  last  night  to  the  duU- 
of  listeners  that  he  founds  his  music 
the   solid   rocks   of    melody  and 
ythm. 

He  ornament*,  to  be  sure,  his  music 
th  odd  progressions  and  harmonies, 
en  as  a  builder  might  paiht  .a  house 
ntastically  if  he  took  the  notion  to, 
throw  out  a  balcony  here  and  there 
lere  fancy  seized  him,  or  shoot  up 
turret  or  belfry,  if  only  to  demon- 
■ate  his  freedom  from  tradition. 
The  resulting  oddity,  discordance 
en  does  not  signify:  the  foundation 
there— melody  and  rhythm— rock- 
lid. 

It  was  the  melody  and  rhythm,  not 
e  added  oddities,  Mr.  Goossens 
■essed.  So  did  Mr.  Leon  Goossens 
d  the  Burgin  quartet.  The  quintet 
nsequcntly,  made  itself  known  as  a 
itlnctly  reasonable  composition,  of 
reeable  melodic  line,  rhythmically 
ry  free,  in  the  color  that  harmony  i 
ids  flamboyantly  high. 
Of  a  finer  imagination,  at  a  first 
arlng,  seems  the  oboe  concerto.  In  it 
Goossens,  with  his  brother's  art  in 
nd,  wrote  robuster  melodies  for  the 
oe  than  those  usually  allotted  that 
ntle  pastoral  pipe,  melodies  fittmg. 
gpipes,  or  the  oboes  iji  vogue  in  Han- 
i's time.  In  lovely  contrast  to  this 
;or  stood  the  quiet  slow  episode 
jrard  the  middle  of  the  movement. 
The  two  Mr.  Goossens  played  admir- 
ly,  so  did  the  Burgin  quartet,  with 
common  sense  that  turned  possible 
icurity  rlcar,  with  splendid  energy, 
stlcally.  Miss  Ehrhart  enunciated  her 
:ts  with  notable  distinctness;  Mr 
m  Kjssen.ss  firm  melodic  foundation  too 
iSn  she  overlooked. 

.jack  of  space  forbids  further  com- 
'nt  on  Mr.  Goossens's  other  composi- 
ns.  A  large  and  most  respectable 
dlence  appLniri,  ri  heartily. 

R,  R.  G. 


■Mjf.i  1. liey  fai  ■  i  i.  li  i . i, . ,  m  ,Juny. 
O'Brien's -court  he  is  lighting  mad.  Not 
knowing  wbo  she  is,  he  is  for  severe 
penalization.  The  judge  paroles  her,^  as 
Mary  Jones,  an  oi-phan,  in  his  ca?e  for 
90  day^.  Then"  the  complications  set  iij, 
with  the  eld  coionel  aiding  unwittingly, 
and  witii  a. jealous  lover  not  adverse^to 
spilling  the  beans 

Up  to  the  tisiie  that  Buddy  is  nearjy 
caught  by  her  father  in  Darrow's  rooitis, 
whither,  she  has  gone  to  make '  her 
nightly  report  as  to  good  behaviour;  ex- 
cellent comedy  has,  been  served,- with 
Mr.  Denrry  as  a  mercurial  young  attor- 
ney,  utterly  lacking  in  dignity,  but 
quick  to  find  paths  out  of  a  dilemma; 
and .  with  Miss  Day,  a  very  charming 
and  very  tantalizing  law-breaker  try- 
ing to  iiold^  to  her  father's  eulogies  of 
her  as ,  a  simple,  sweet,  old-fashioned 
girl  while  she  bedevils  Darrow  with  her 
fascinating  tricks,  even  cozening  him 
into  spanking  her.  It  is  when  the  gig- 
gling, mis-shapen  slavey,  as  caricatured 
hv  Misac  R.iriffRwav.  is  Introduced,  that 
farce  creeps  in.   Thereafter,  with  the 
scene  laid  in  the  court  house,  there  is 
ceaseless  dodging  in  And  out  doors,, 
pursuits  through  corridors,  imbecile  ex- 
planations, even  a  fight  between  Messrs. 
Denny  and  Byer  .  Suddenly  tH;  picture" ' 
stops  through  sheer  exhaustion.  The" 


eei.pnf''    •  Fawcctt  a:\  both  ex- 

/iam  n„  w  "^^^'Wy  noblemen,  but  WW.- 
■'nSvpf^^"^  ^  'Karl' is  heavy  and -un.. 
E.  L.  H.  . , 


"nteresting. 
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GEORGE  COPELAND 

George  Copeland,  pianist,  played  this 
program  la^t  night  at  ,Jordan'  Hall: 
Capriccio,  Scarlatti;  Bourree,  Bach; 
Air — Menuet,  Mattheson;  Adagio,  Gira- 
zioli;  Gavotte,  ProkofiefC;  Scherzo, 
Mendelssohn;  La  Terrasse  des  Audi- 
ences au  Clair  de  Lune,  La  Puerta  del 
Vino,  Reflets  dans  L'Eau,  "Les  Pees 
sont  d'Exqulses  danseuses,"  Prelude  a 
I'Apres — Midi  d'un  Faune,  Minstrels, 
Debussy;  Silhouettes  Iberiennes  (Mss.), 
Slonimsky;  El  Polo,  Tango  Espagnole, 
Albeniz;  Recuerdos,  Groviez. 

Most  enthusiastic  and  cordial  ap- 
plause greeted  Mr.  Copeland  on  the 
occasion  of  his  third  recital  here  this 
season.  The  excited  delight  of  the 
audience  reached  its  height  with  Mr. 
Copeland's  brilliant  playing  of  three 


colinef  catches  Daxxow-and  Buddy  hl^  Silhouettes  Iberiennes  by  Nicolas  Slon- 
ing  in  front  of  the  marriage  license  Slonimsky  was  accorded 

bureau's  door.  Now  he  knows  what  it    io^^i  atinlau.<;e  for  hl.<i  rhar!irt/>rfiil  anH 


KEITH-.ALJSLL  iHEATRE 

i  flot  Speed" 

screen  comedy,  adapted  by  Faith 
mas  from  a  story  by  Gladys  Leh- 
photographed  by  Arthur  Todd 
ited  by  Joseph  Henaberry,  and  prc- 
a  by  Universal  with  the  following 

Disf.  Allr-  Darrow  Kes-inalrt  Dt-nnv 

-   Alice  Day 

V   .  ..  Charles  Byer 

 Thomas  Rukctts 

'  0  B'"""  DeWitt  Joiinmss 

■     ■  -1  ■  •  •  •  •  <  Fritzi  RulKcway 

ed  Hot  ^Speed"  starts  auspiciously 
comedy,  runs  for  half  its  length 
to  form,  and  then  lapses  into  very 
5  farce.  Developed  from  a  theme 
IV  every  person  who  at  one  time  or 
aistr  has  received  a  ticket  for  speed- 
annot  fail  to  find  of  lively  Interest 
)if#e  earns  many  legitimate  laughs 
.  time,  with  its  depiction  of  petty 
C  annoyances,  its  tersely  humorous 
MM,  it,s  easy-going  spoken  dialogue 
Ool.  Long,  newspaper  owner,  after 
iguing  his  daughter,  Buddy,  about 
who  persist  in  speeding  on  the: 
'       Dcns  a  campaign  against 
iig,  and  enlists  the  aid  of 
low,  an  assistant  district- 
I  of  Judge  O'Brien,  sitting 
court.  .All  the  time,  Buddy 
v's,  has  .a  speed  ticket  con 
jig     luel-i  she  observes  a  propp 
I  nre    On  tlie  way  to  court  she  n 
|dly    bumps    into    Darrow's  cf 
ii  in,  and  evon  sticks  out'l- 
le  .Tr.him,  .so  annoying  him  tl 


is  all  about.  He  smiles  fatuously,  Dar- 
,row  guffaws,  and  Buddy  smirks,  as  the 
young  couple  open  the  door  and  apply 
for  their  license-. 

This  is  Mr.  Denny's  first  venture  Into, 
the  treacherous  bogs  of  talking  pictures,', 
and  he  emerges  creditably.. .  His  ten- 
dency, however,  to  over  emphasis  and- 
to  exaggeration  is  at  times  irritating  ' 
Miss  Day  was  a  delight  to  the  eye  arid' ' 
the  ear  untU  they  turned  her  into=-a  - 
marathoner.    Mr.    Ricketts,  old-time 
player,  demonstrated  that  it  can  be 
done.  He  uttered  the  word  "speed"  a 
score  of  times,  and  not  once  did  the' 
fatal  letter  "s"  trip  him.  So  far  thatl 
same  letter  has  ruined  more  than  on» 
talking  picture. 

LOEWS  STAtE  THEATRE 
I^dy  of  the  Pavernqnts" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  1^  Sam* 
Taylor  from  a  story  brKarl  Voimoellerr 
entitled  'La  Paiva";  photographed  by 
Karl  Struss;  directed  by  D.  W  Griffith 
and  presented  by  Joseph  M.  Schenck  as 
a  United  Artists  picture;  wtth  the  follow- 
ing cast:    .  .. 

Nonon  (ie  Ra.v<^.»,  ,  ■  ,     t  v<,i.. 

>i.™n  Hau.smWi.;:;;;.':v.G^o^'''T,'^"'" 

Papa  Pieno. ,    .      f,,  ' 

\  Pianist  •■        ■■  'wini  > 

M>,Pnr  Dubrey;:..\f.v;;-;pra,,kh  ^ 
■With  all  the  Interest  aroused  by  taik-> 
i'lg  and  sound  pictures,  it  is  not  sm> 
prising  that  D.  --W. -Griffith;  so  Ipng-ln 
the  front  ranks  of  our  moving  -pictur&s 
directors,  .should -wish  to  try  hi?  hantf  ^ 

PfTorf  ..n'"?^'!''"-  n^o^t  recent  f 

effort,  "Lady  of  the  Pavements,"  h>as  i" 
small  amount  of  conversation,  consider- 
able singing  by  Lupe  Velez,  and  a  syn- 
chronized  musical  score,  including  of 
coursj,  the  Inevitable  theme  song.  The 
sound  effects  are  of  varying  merit,  much 
of  the  singing  is  good,  but  the  conversa- 
tlon  IS  not  well  reproduced.  The  plot 
i,s  of  not  very  great  imporUnce,  but 
the  atmosphere,  that  of  the  Second  Em-I 
plre  m  Paris,  is  very  well  sugge.s^^d  > 
There  are  lovely  costumes  and  bilut  fui' 
ladies  m  profusion,  some  resplendenti 
uniforms  and  military  looking  gentle- 
men, a  small  amount  of  comedy  and 
t^wo  excellent  performances  by  Lupe 
Velez,  Who  is  starred,  and  the  fascinat! 
ing  and  exotic  Jetta  Goudal 

Countess  Diane  des  Granges,  a  ladv  ^ 
of  considerable  influence  and  even  more 
con.siderable  beauty,  takes  a  fincy  [o 
Karl  von  Arnim.  a  voung   nobleman  ' 
come  to  the  P^ench  court^on  a  d™ 
ma  ic  mission.    Her  advances  are  not  • 
vcl    received;  in  fact,  Karl,  tells  her 
he  would  rat.1«r  marry  a  woma^ 
°^^he  streets.    The  Countess.  morteHv 
insulted,  decides  on  a  thorough  revenge 
and  dispatches  one  of  her  more  pS 
lovers  to  the  slums  of  the  city  to  find 
her  a  clever  and  attractive  girl  whont 
she  can  train  to  be  a  lady.    This  gld. 
Nanon  a  dancer  in  a  very  undesirlbS 
cabaret,  tabes  to  the  refinement  of 
society  with  mixed  results,  but  as  soon 
as  she  sees  Karl  she  falls  iti  with  the 
plans  of  the  CoUntess  only  too  well 
She  finds  herself  deeply  in  love  with 
Karl;  and  he,  thinking  her  a  Spanish 
girl  of  good  family,  wishes  to  marry  heF 
The  Countess,  only  too  delighted  with 
the  success  of  her  scheme,  allows- the 
ceremony  to  take  place.  At  the  weddins 
j  breakfast,  liowever,  she  drops  her  bomb^ 
shell  by  informmg  Karl  that  he 'has 
taken  a  woman  of  the  .streets  for  his 
Wife.  'What  happens  after  that  must  not 
be  revealed,,  but  true  love,  needless  to 
say,  IS  rewarded^  ari4  malice  has  Its 
proper  punirffiiiienf  ■      ••  .■ , 

This  rath|T  imprbbable  tale  Is  aated 
far  better  than  it  deserves;  Lupe  Velez 
makes  the  little  gamine,  Nanon,  ah 
appealing  ai  d  loyable  heroine,  she  sinss 
very  agreeably,  too:  Jetta  Goudal. is 
far  too  lpv;ly  'to  make  her  rejection 
by  ^ny  msih  tit  aOl  Dlausible:  Albert 


long  applause  for  his  characterful  and 
rhythmic  pieces. 

Mr.  Copeland's  abilities  as  a  pianist 
scarcely  need  retailing;  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous technique,  command  of  crisp, 
suave,  sonorous,  and  delicate  tone,  won- 
derful rhythmic  verve,  and  a  distinct 
interpretative  gift. 

In  the  first  group,  the  Scarlatti  was  > 
notable  for  life  and  clarity,  the  Grazi- 
oli    for    delicately   sensitive  phrasing. 
In  his  playing  of  Debussy  Mr.  Copeland  1 
surely  has  few  equals.    He  is  a  master 
of  the  moody  and  fantastic,  the  vague  ! 
and  tenuous,  the  grotesque  and  dra-  ' 
matic.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Copeland 
oft^n  varies  from  the  written  noUs  in 
a  way  that  seems  to  reveal  a  love  for 
the  deliberate  fault,  but  he  is  so  much 
in  command  of  the  spirit  of  everything 
to  which  he  sets  his  hand,  that  faults 
are  forgiveable. 

After  Mr.  Slonimsky  s  delightful 
Spanish  "Silhouettes."  three  other 
pieces  in  the  Spanish  idiom,  and  many 
encores  brought  the  concert  to  a  close 
Despite  the  bad  weather,  a  remarkably 
large  audience  was  present  and  it  was 
very  loath  to  go  home.  e.  B, 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Mr,  Koussevltzky,  gave  its 
second  Tuesday  afternoon  concert  of 
the  season  yesterday  at  Symphony  halL 
The  program  consisted  of  Concerto 
Grosso  In  B  minor  for  string  orchestra, 
Handel;  Symphony  in  G  major,  Haydn;' 
and  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major 
Brahms. 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  chose  an  interest- 
ing program  for  this  second  concert 
and  as  usual  the  orchestra  plaved  with 
unfailing  proficiency.  The  legato  music 
of  the  Handel  Concerto  Grosso  as- 
sumed a  new  dignity  under  Mr.  Kous- 
isevitzky's  hand,  the  phrases  were 
!  smooth,  finely  finished,  played  with 
j  delicacy  yet  suggestive  of  latent  power. 
IThis  w^as  also  true  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
fbhony,  though  the  tonality  of  the 
third  movement  was  inclinfed  to  be 
I  harsh  at  times.  The  pensive  thought 
land  joyous  ecstasy  of  Brahm's  music 
■was  beautifully  interpreted,  attention 
was  given  to  every  detail  of  expression 
|and  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony 
was  played  with  stirring  intensity 
which  mounted  to  a  powerful  climax. 

O.  A. 


TV  ^  ^  ^  /^^.  ^ 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fifth  of  the  Boston,  morning 
musicales  In  aid  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Occupational  Therapy  took  place 
yesterday  morning  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Isidor  Achron,  accompanist,  gave  the 
concert.  His  program  was  as  follows: 
Handel,  Sonata,  A  major;  Bach,  Sicili- 
enne.  Bach-Kreisler.  Prelude.  Men- 
delssohn, Concerto.  Godowsky,  Avowal 
(Poem  No.  2).  Lili  Boulanger,  Cortege. 
Grasse,  Waves  at  Play.  Ponce-Heifetz,^ 
■EstrelUta,"  Sarasate.  Habanera. 

■The  eccentric  Heinrich  Pudor,  in  one 
or  his.  pamphlets,  insisted  that  all  con- 
certs should  be  given  in  the  morning 
When  the  mind  of  an  audience  would 
be  fresh,  sensitive,  receptive,  and  their 
perceptions  would  be  not  clogged  with 
food.  (Of  course  he  had  in  mind  the 
European  breakfast;  not  the  old-fash- 
lloned  American,  beginning  with  fruit, 
some  cereal,  whiskered  or  flaky— and 
ending  with  griddle  cakes  thickly  but- 
jtered  and  soaked  in  syrup.) 

But  would  an  audience  be  in  a  peace- 
ful state  of  mind  before  high  noon? 
|Many  in  this  age  of  fret  and  rush  are 
not  reasonable  brin?s  until  late  in  the 


afternoon.  How  about  tine  oianists',  tid*- 
OJers  and  especially  singers?  They  shine 
best  at  night.  Perhaps  if  one  of  these 

e^ii  hofvJ'^u^*'  ^^'"'y  hour,  takes  a 
cold  bath— shower  or  tub— practises  con- 
scientiously his  daily  dozen,  he  may  be 
ithin  n±^""''i^  j"''^''^^'  This  is  more 
i,^+M  i'^f  i^''^  "^^^n  he  has  the  placid 
nature  of  Mr.  Heifetz 

f,^?''"'uf  n^usicales  have  long  been 
thev  '1^^""  We  heir  that 

they  meet  with  success  in  Washington, 
D  C.  Musicales  in  the  morning  may  be 
stit^S^"'^  advantage  to  charitable^n! 
stitutions  or  to  the  promoters  of  them- 
incidentally  to  a  hotel  that  has  a  suul 
able  auditorium;  for  then  the  hear«r<! 
may  be  tempted  to  lunch  there  and  have 

ments°Po^n'  r.''^  ?^  exchanging  cere- 
ments on  the  costumes  worn  bv  thn<;p 
who  are  classed  by  haberdashers  ^"our 
best  people";  and  of  discussing  more  or 
inn  ^"°^ing'y  the  music  played  or  sung 
1*^"^"/°""",°^  performance  ^ 
Yesterday  a  large  audience  greatlv 
enjoyed  Mr.  Heifetz  and  vigorously  ap- 

K  rh^vVTv    "  said\hat 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  polished 
1°'"  *  *^hnic  that  is  usual  y 
^^r"^  ^  violln- 

^t,  as  Wilhelm  I  once  said  of  Joachim- 

r^n'i.^''?f"^"*,P'^y^'"  f^'-  summer."  TWs 
^^P^°ach  could  not  justly  have  been 
made  y^terday.  m  slow  movement" 
as  m  the  noble  sonata  by  the  ereat 
"J,t°*^!st  Handel.  Mr.  Heifetz  played  not 

was""  ri?h  and  ^"""^  l^i^  tone 

was  rich  and  warm;  his  interpretation 

not  ne?/'''^'-,  "^^Jy  musifhe  was 
wUhont  ''^  spirited 

tTo?  ii*  allowing  his  hearers  to  know 
nof  b^  e!f<=i7'''  <li«iculties  which  could 
not  be  easily  surmounted  by  lesser  co- 

S^^rn/^f,'^"  P^haps'^the  charge 

fow«rrt  °^  indifference 

toward  musical  emotion,  has  been 
prought  against  him,  because  he  does 
hot  seem  outwardly  affected  by  a  page 
bf  beauty  or  sentiment.     There  a?e 

f^]^  ^        him  "work";  so  I 

Wi.P.^^  may  say:  "How  he  feels  his  ' 
teusic!"  aiid  "That  must  be  difficult!" 

thPm  ^"t'."'*^  °^  ^'■'  Heifetz  deceives 
tnem.    It  may  even  annoy  them. 


MARGUERITE  PORTER 

Marguerite  Porter,  soprano,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  My 
Dearest  Jesu,  I  Have  Lost  Thee,  Bach; 
Cara  Sposa,  As  When  the  Dove,  Handel' 
Porgi  Amor,  Warnung,  Mozart;  Am 
Meer,  Die  Forelle,  Schubert;  Komm,  O 
Tod,  Schmerzliche  Wonnen,  Auf  ein 
Altes  Bild,  Wolf;  L'lnvitation  au  Voyage 
Chanson  Triste,  Duparc;  Le  Nelumbo! 
Moret;  Le  Chapelier,  Satie;  Le  Chasseur 
Perdu  en  Foret,  Cloche  du  Soir,  Chanson 
de  Fol,  Honegger;  Now  Shines  tt(e  Dew, 
Rubinstein;  Cradle  Song,  Juon;  Love' 
Bleichmann.  ' 

Debussy's  songs,  in  early  days,  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  the  neglect  of  skilled 
vocalists  who,  content  with  what  they  ! 
knew  already,  left  them  to  the  tender  ' 
mercies  of  voiceless  singers  who,  in  their 

i^y?^..?^?-^  T^^**  they  were  pleased  to 
call    diction    do  in  place  of  voice  and 

T  ul-  T^^  ^"^"^'^  and  harks  we 
I  used  to  listen  to,  the  spineless  phrases. 

°^  imagination  who  could 
1hi„  u  i^l"''^^'  hless  them,  to 
show  what  they  could  do' 

I  ?t  was  with  Wagn-r;   he  had 

h^  fn^Z-  f°  "P  ^""^  shouts  whe.n 
he  longed  for  song.  In  similar  case,  it 
well  may  be,  stand  modem  writers  of 
sones-,  If  they  get  their  words  enunci- 
ated clearly  and  intelligently,  thev  mav 
as  well  hold  their  peale  in'respL^to 
I  their   melody,    such    as   it    is,  their 


rtiythm;  at  present  "they  must"not"de- 
mand  too  much. 

To  hear  Miss  Porter,  therefore,  sine 
those  Honegger  songs— their  first  per- 
formance, by  the  way.  in  this  country— 
With  as  lovely  tone  as  she  had  on  hand 
for  Mozart,  with  as  careful  attention 
to  the  shape  of  phrases— there  was  a 
:  pleasant  surprise  indeed.  Though  the 
sonc;  appear  to  be  inspired  by  no  pe- 
culiarly poetic  fancy,  by  no  rare  musi- 
cal, invention,  they  sounded,  as  they 
were  sung  and  played  last  night,  very 
j  agreeable  and  reasonable. 

Is  Miss  Porter  becoming  a  modernist' 
In  Satie'ssong  as  well  as  Honegger's  she 
showed  herself  comfortably  at  home- 
jthe  humor  of  its  melodic  turn  she 
brought  home  to  her  audience,  its  words 
'  she  recited  with  point.  The  wicked  wit 
of  Mozarts  "Warning"  she  also  pointed 
neatly. 

In  this  Mozart  song  Miss  Porter  did 
her  best  singing,  from  the  musical  point 
'  of  view  and  the  technical  as  well  ex- 
I  tremely  good  singing  indeed.  In  ali  her 
program  she  produced  tone  that  was 
beautiful  throughout  her  singularly  even 
scale,  tone  delivered  with  enviable  free- 
dom. She  sang  smoothly;  she  has 
made  gains  in  the  matter  of  sensitive- 
ness to  melody. 

Until,  however,  she  has  developed  a 
stronger  feeling  for  the  need  of  dra- 
matic imagination,  a  power,  too,  of  vary- 
ing her  exquisite  voice  with  a  wider  I 
play  of  tonal  color,  Miss  Porter  seems  i 
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wise  to  essay  too  much  music  that  ex- 
;s  dramatic  and  musical  imagination 
a  marked  degree.    In  music  not  so 
Xing  she  would  make  her  genuine 
bility  serve  her  to  better  advantage 
tlian  she  sometimes  did  last  night. 
Carl  Lamson  aided  her  with  very 
autiful  piano  playing.    Miss  Porter 
AS  cordially  applauded. 


/ 


SYMPHONY  PROGRAM 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
hony  orchestra's  concerts  this  af ter- 
pen and  Saturday  evening  is  as  fol- 
\vs:  Frederick  the  Great,  Symphony 
D  major,  No.  3-  Janln,  Symphonie 
nrituelle,  "AUeluio."  Sibelllus,  violin 
ucerto   (Mr.  Beurgin).  Moussorgsky 
r.vel,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition. 
Janln's  Symphony  In  one  movemen* 
H  be  performed  lor  the  first,  time 
y where.    The  composer  is  a  French- 
in  who  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
vatory  (1909-V914).    He  has  written 
opera  "Le  Jardln  des  palmieres,"  a 
■nphonic   poem   'X'Oiseau   des  plus 
ofonds  lointains,"  a  quintet  for  clari- 
:    and  strings,   a  symphonic  poem 
he  Sleeping  Beauty,"  a  mimodrama 
\or-Maia,"   piano  pieces    and  songs. 
<^  is  greatly  interested  in  the  future  i 
the  cinema  with  music.    The  Sym-  I 
nnie.  Splrituelle.  with  organ,  ha.s  for 
theme  "Alleluia  on  Earth  and  in 
"  Heavens";  the ■  rejoicing  of  the  re- 
ous    on    earth;    the   mourning  of 
gels  over  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 
That  Frederick  the  Great  played  the 
I  flute  and  was  interested  in  opera  and 
;^  the  ballet  is  known  to  all;  but  he  also 
composed  overtures,   arias,   and  four 
.  symphonies,  three  of  them  for  strings 
!  only.    The  one  to  be  played  today  has, 
besides  strings,  flutes,  oboes,  horns  and 
a  bassoon.    It  was  composed  probably 
about    1743.    QuAntz,    the  celebrated 
flutist  and  teacher  of  Piederick,  says 
tliat  when  the  king  showed  this  sym- 
,  phony  to  him,  there  were  only  a  few 
'  errors  in  the  writing  down  the  notes. 
'  Frederick's  compositions  were  not  pub- 
lished  during   his   lifetime,   with  the 
e.xception  of  a  few  which  were  pub- 
lished  without   his   knowledge.  The 
symphony  on  today  s  program  was  pub- 
lished at  the  wLsh  of  Frederick's  sister, 
Wilhelmlne,   the  margravine   of  Bay- 
reuth,  as  a  surprl.se  for  her  brother.  The 
.■^Miiphony  was  performed  in  Berlin  In 
V  of  last  year. 

iibellus's  concerto  has  not  been  per- 
med at  these  concerts  since  the  late 
''id  Powell  played  It  twice.    She  was 

first  to  bring  it  out  in  this  country. 

Burgin  played  it  in  several  cities  of 

ope  before  he  came  to  the  United 

es. 

avel's  Ingenious  orchestration  of 
tures  at  an  Exhibition"  was  made 

pie-ssly  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  It  has 
bcf  n  heard  twice  at  these  concerts. 

The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town 
r  week.  The  program  for  March  15, 
viU  be  as  follows:  C.  P.  E.  Bach- 
iiberg.  Concerto,  D  major  for  or- 
(ra.  Dukelsky,  S.vmphonv,  F  malor 
t  time  here).  Brahms,  Violin  Con- 
"  (Mr.  Heifctz).  Berlioz,  Overture, 
e  Roman  Carnival."  P.  H. 


enseitible  was  veW' gbod,  though  Mi 
Compinsky  at  thf  piano,  if  she  woi. 
equal  her  colleagues,  needs  to  acqui; 
brilliancy  of  tecSfeiique  and  to  develop 
further  her  rhytnmic  sense. 

After  Brahms  the  company  turned  to 
Russia,  giving  Cherepnin's  trio,  op.  34. 
its  flrsl  hearing:  in  Boston.  This  proved 
very  good  music,  .such,  surely,  as  many 
a  Russian  might  have  written,  with  an 
allegretto  particularly  engaging. 

In  the  largo  of  Bethbven  s  trio  In  D, 
op.  70,  noble  music  in  Beethoven's  nob- 
lest vein,  the  Compinsky  three  attained 
an  eloquence  of  poetic  utterance  not  in 
the  reach  of  ev.ery  group  of  players.  To 
hear  beautiful  music  neither  under- 
played nor  over— that  enjoyment  is  not 
granted  every  day.  Too  many  perform- 
ers, even  those  who  "feel"  intensely, 
know  their  musical  principles  too  in- 
adequately to  do  their  feeling  justice. 
Or  else  they  lack  technique.  Fine  feel- 
ing and  deep,  musicianship  and  tech- 
nique—the Compln.sky  Trio  come  well 
equipped.  r.  r.  g 


THE  COMPINSKY  TRIO 

le  Compinsky  Trio  Of  New  York- 
piano;  Alec,  'cello;  Manuel,  violin 
.ne  from  their  home  town  yesterday 
:o  give  a  concert  last  night  In  Jordan 
iKall.    Considering  the  storm  they  en- 
(tountcred  here  they  may  have  wl.^hed 
I  jhey  had  sta.ved  at  home,  but,  storm  or 
l<o  storm,  they  drew  a  good  audience 

0  >ipar  them,  and  they  sent  their  hear- 

!ome  well  pleased. 

ley  played  first  a  "Sonata  a  Trols," 
B  minor,  by  the  frenchman  Loeillet,  a 
sonat*  of  charming  melody  in  its  slow 

■  ements,  with  something  more  than 
i  ry  and  bustle  in  those  that  trip  and 
1.  * 

\  more  suitable  Introduction  from  its 
cidity,  to  Brahms's  robust  trio  in  C 
!  I  lior,  op.  87,  the  most  Ingenious  pro- 
m-maker in  the  country  could  not 
e  found.    Nor  could  the  Compinsky 

■  have  laid  hands  easily  on  music 
le  shrewdly  calculated  to  display 
;r  v^ry  considerable  powers.  Each  a 
ter  of  his  instrument,  the  'cellLst 

and  the  violinist  are  also  musicians  of 
jputstanding  knowledge  and  taste.  The 
trace  and  suavity  of  Loclllet's  prettv 
lunes  they  knew,  by  means  of  accents 
Maced  just  right  and  crescendos  per- 
ectly  gauged,  preciselv  how  to  repro- 
(uce  Brahms's  melody,  in  this  C  major 
"io  forthright  and  not  too  di-stlhguished 
ley  made  sound  actually  beautiful,  .so 
^jxterously  they  drew  it  forth  from  the 
:JUrge  of  rhythm  and  sound  nine  play- 
vcs  out  of  ten  wo  uld  have  found  alone 
li,n  the  trio's  first  stormy  movement, 
r    Here  was  admirable  playing,  full  of 

1  c  ii  t  feeling,  in  musicianship  .sound.  The 


"DREAM  PICTURES" 

"Dream  Pictures  of  European  'Wonder- 
lands" Is  the  very  odd  title  for  the 
travel  lecture  coming  to  Symphony  hall 
tomorrow  afternoon.  Branson  DeCou"' 
will  bring  his  entirely  novel  method  ol' 
presenting  travel  pictures  with  comment 
and  musical  settings  from  the  classics. 
"Dream  Pictures'»'seek  only  the  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  in  the  countries 
presented.  No  controversial  material  is 
introduced.  The  dream  pictures  of 
Europe  Include  London.  Holland.  Paris 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Bo.ston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  its  18th 
concert  yesterday  afternpon  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
low: Frederick  the  Great,  symphony  in 
D  major.  No.  3  (first  time  in  this  coun- 
try). Janln,  Symphonie  Splrituelle, 
"Alleluia,"  for  orchestra  and  organ  (first 
performance).  Sibelius,  violin  concerto 
(Richard  Burgin,  violinist).  Moussorg- 
sky-Ravel,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition. 

■We  all  knew  that  Frederick  the  Great 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  flute. 
Louisa  Muehlbach  in  novels  of  Prussian 
court  and  city  life  that  once  were  pop- 
ular would  write,  '  The  King  was  playing 
J  on  his  flute"  and  would  supply  a  foot- 
inote:  "This  is  a  historical  fact."  Few 
!  of  us  knew  that  he  composed  overtures, 
'  cfjeratlc  arias  and  four  symphonies,  of 
wiiich  only  the  one  performed  yesterday 
has  a  few  wnid  instruments  in  addition 
to  the  strings.  Was  the  loyal  com- 
poser a.s.sisted  by  Quantz,  his  teacher  for 
the  flute?  Quantz  says  "no"  and  de- 
clares that  Frederick  needed  no  help 
in  writing  the  symphonies:  and  Quantz, 
although  he  had  a  handsome  salary  and 
received  100  ducats  for  a  flute  concerto 
— he  composed  300  of  them — wa.9  an 
honest  fellow  and  surely  would  not  lie 
about  a  small  matter. 

It  was  natural  that  Frederick  for 
the  slow  movement  of  this  symphony 
should  think  of  his  loved  instrument. 
The  andante  Is  practically  a  pretty  duet 
for  flute,  which  were  admirably  played 
by  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Bladet.  Hear- 
ing them,  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
describe  the  flute  as  a  waterlogged  In- 
strument. There  was  more  than  vain 
tootle-tootling.  There  was  pure,  full 
tone,  musical  phrasing:  pleasing,  not 
envious  rivalry.  The  other  lively  move- 
ments, lively  after  the  manner  of  the 
18th  century,  were  creditable  to  Fi'ed- 
erick's  invention  and  skill.  The  sym- 
phony was  refreshingly  simple  and 
agreeable.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  Frederick  had  spent  his 
days  at  Sans  Souci,  practising  the  flute, 
composing,  tinkering  librettos  and  giv- 
ing an  enlightened  patronage  ;o  ladies 
of  the  ballet.  A.s  a  .soldier  he  slaughtered 
thousands.  Biographers  do  not  record 
that  any  one  suffered  .severely  from 
hearing  him  play  the  flute. 

Jacques  Janln.  writing  his  Symphonie 
Splrituelle,  had  the  ambition  to  sound 
a  great  "Alleluia"  on  earth  and  in  the 
sky.  At  first  those  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
are  represented  as  tumultuously  joyful. 
Unfortunately  in  their  shouting  songs 
of  praise  they  are  aggressively  discord- 
ant. And  so  in  country  churches  when 
the  congregation  was  requested  to  rise 
and  shig  the  457th  hymn,  cracked  voices, 
nasal  voices,  terrifying  voices,  voices 
which  bv  their  untunefulne.ss  could  not 
have  delighted  the  saints  in  heaven,  rent 
the  affrighted  air.  Dissonances  are  like 
word;  of  which  Hobbes  said  they  are 
"wise  men's  counters,  they  do  but  reckon 
by  them:  but  they  are  the  money  of 
fools."  Not  that  M.  Janin  is  g^usically 
a  fool:  he  has  studied;  he  is  not  wholly 
without  facilitv,  but  he  uses  It  aimlessly. ! 
He  abuses  dissonances:  they  serve  for 
him  no  aesthetic.  Impressive,  sensuous 
purpose.  There  is  a  "ritualistic  lament, 
the  grief  of  angels  at  man's  Impiety." '  \ 
So  runs  the  composer's  argument.  No 
wonder  the  angels  were  grieved  at  what 
they  heard.  Musical  impiety  is  neither 
for  gods  nor  men.  Nor  is  the  angelic 
lament  what  one  might  vfasonably  ex- 
iix-t  froin  t^e  celestial  ^"or  can 


"Captain  Lash" 


in  tliis  instance  effipitty-'Tne  i.a ,.- 
phrase  when  a  composition  ha.-; 
iiu.    or  no  emotional  value,  "Yes,  but 
it's  well  made." 
When  the  Amazonian  violinist.  Maud 
J  Powell  first  brought  into  notice  the  con- 
certo by  Sibelius,  the  music  was  recog- 
.rflzed  as  difficult  for  any  player:  it  was  ' 
■also  thought  by  many  an  ungiateful 
composition  without  force  or  beauty 
but  that  was  22  years  ago.  The  musical  ! 
Idiom  of  Sibelius  is  no  longer  strange  ' 
and  foreign:  the  great  talent — at  times 
genius  of  the  composer  is  now  fully  i 
recognized— his  strength,  his  individual-  ■ 
ity;   even  the  sombreness  of  certain 
pages  is  to  many  more  than  the  cackling 
light-heartedness  of  men  that  set  traps; 
for  immediate  favor. 

Whether  this  concerto  is  to  be  reck-  i 
oned  among  his  chief  works  is  open  tc 
discussion.     The  brilhant  performance  i 
by  Mr.  Burgin  certainly  brought  out  ail 
that  is  in  the  concerto;  a  performance 
characterized    by    warmth— when  the 
music  allowed  it— by  deep  emotion,  as 
well  as  by  technical  proficiency:  by  the  i 
wild  rhapsodic  spirit  with  which  car- ' 
tain  pages  are  charged.    All  will  admit 
the  beauty  of  the  middle  movement,  a 
beauty  that  is  more  than  sensuous,  a 
beauty  of  pure  emotion  withoilt  a  trace 
of  earthllness.    There  is  beauty  in  the 
measures  for  the  horns,  as  a  background 
for  the  solo  violin;  as  in  the  first  move,-. 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE  * 

A  screen  drama,  hy  Daniel  Tomlinson  and 
Laura,  Hassee:  photosfraphed  by  Conrad 
Wells,  directed  b.v  John  G.  Bljstonp.  and 
presented  by  William  Fox,  with  the  follow- , 
ins  oast:  ' 

Captain  Lash  Virtor  M'-Lajrlen 

Cora  Nevins   Claire  Windsor 

Co<ky  Clyde  Cook. 

Babe  Jane  Winloa 

We.x  Condax  ^  .  .\lbert  Conti 

(Jentleman  Eddie.2  .,. . . . .'.  .\rthur  Stone: 

Bill    Hawks  F'rank  Hagner 

Queenie  .  Jean  Laverty 

Some  fine  day  a  scenario  writfer  more 
gifted  than  his  mates  will  write  a  mo- 
tion picture  and  call  it  "Stokers  Three." 
In  it  he  will  place  George  Bancroft, 
Victor  McLaglen  and  Clyde  Cook.  Ban- 
croft and  McLaglen  will  be  the  two  hus- 
kies who  can   lick   the   world.  The 
women  of  many  ports  will  surrender 
to  them  at  first  glance.    CJook.  weaving 
on  his  wheezy  concertina,  will  warn  his 
gladiators  of  impending  danger,  cheer. 
I  them  when  they  are  downhearted.  It 
I  will  be  a  great  picture,  and  it  wilk  need 
neither  sound  nor  dialogue  to  make  la 
I  great.  ! 
I    Somehow  waterfront  films  hold  a  par- 

I'  tlcular  fascination.    Sydney,  Singapore. 
Liverpool,  New  York,  each  is  rich  in  pic-| 
turesque  settings,  each  lures  the  imag-i 
Inatlon  with  its  possibilities  of  advcn- 
■  ture,  romance  or  just  glorious  rough- 
housing.    This  was  true  of  "The  Docks 
of  New  York."  it  is  true  now  of  "Captain 
Lash."    In  each  the  hero  is  a  stoker. 
Bancroft  in  the  one,  McLaglen  In  the! 
other.    Each  loves  a  fight,  each  must' 
rtave  women  and  liquor  when  on  shore 
'  leave.    The  stories  behind  these  two 
i  pictures  are  dissimilar.    Each  is  meaty 
and  each   treated  in  logical  fashion. 
I  with  accompanying  photography  effec- 
tively  applied   to   stokeholes,  sociable 
drinking  places,  busy  docks  and  what 
not. 

Captain  Lash,  according  to  "Cocky," 
;  his  Fidus  Achates,  has  bilgewater  in 
,  his  veins  and  coal  smut  on  his  face. 
I  H^'s  a  stoker,  and  never  can  be  any- 
!  thing  else.  Yet  Lash,  emerging  from 
an  exhilarating  barroom  fight,  spies  a 
trim  pair  of  ankles  on  a  blonde  passen- 
ger who  is  about  to  steal  some  precious 
gems  from  a  fellow-passenger.  Cora 
Nevins  is  the  woman.  Mr.  Condax  Is  the 
victim.  Lash,  in  the  ensuing  incidents, 
forgets  all  about  brunette  Babe,  waiting 
for  him  at  Singapore.  He  surrers  a  blis- 
tered back  when  removing  Cora  fi'om 
the  path  of  a  burst  steam  valve,  lies  in 
the  ship's  hospital  and  moons  about 
his  wonderful  "loidy. "  while  she.  sub- 
mitting to  Condax's  artfent  embraces, 
substitutes  paste  jewels  for  his  genuine 
gems,  literally  behind  his.  back.  She 
plays  on  Lash's  infatuation  and  pledges 
him  to  conceal  the  jewels  and  to  deliver 
them  to  her  Slngapor*  apartment,  where 
her  associate  thieves  are  waiting.  In 
the  end  "Cocky  "  upsets  her  plans,  there 
is  another  splendid  fight  scene,  and 
Lash,  disillusional,  seeks  solace  in  the 
more  reliable  Babe's  embraces. 

Mr.  McLeglen,  with  his  lop-sided  srrin 
and    two    ready    fists,    is    adequa'  ' 
equipped  for  the  role  of  the  h 
stoker  who  drives  his  men  to  the  In. 
but  is  soft  for  the  ladies.    Mr.  Cook  is 
a  constantly  comic  figure,  dancing  gro- 
tesquely In  sailors'  resorts,  franticallvi 
playing  "The  Campbells  Are  Coming"  to 
warn  Lash  of  rough  seas  ahead,  or  hok- 
,  ing  audacious  mtle  noises  on  his  con- 
certina at  those  whom  he  disapproves. 
Miss  Windsor  and  Miss  Winton  are  sat- 
isfactory In  roles  which  admit  of  little 
originality  In  chara«terization. 

■W.  E.  G. 

3  t  ^ 

BR.VNSON  DeCOU 

"New  and  supremely  interesting  travel 
lectures,"  Mr.  DeCou  characterizes  his 
series  of  beautifully  colored  still  pictures 
of  selected  scenes  in  Europe.  He  is.  If  i 
anything,  too  modest.   It  is  really  re- 


freshing entertainment"  Tic  onefS:  n 
photographs  are  exceptionally  wel. 
chosen,  they  are  colored  with  taste,  and 
a  commendable  though  not  undeviating 
love  of  accuracy,  his  musical  selections 
are  of  the  best,  and  very  skilfully 
timed  with  the  sUdes,  and  best  of  all. 
he  has  a  good  clear  voice  that  one  can 
listen  to  without  the  slightest  effort 
and  he  has  interesting  things  to  say. 

In  this  first  lecture,  Mr.  DeCou  elected 
to  take  his  audience  over  the  beaten 
track  of  the  summer  tourist  froti  the 
United  States,  giving  many  glimpse^s  of 
London,  the  Shakespeare  country,  Hol- 
land, the  Rhine,  with  its  crumbling 
medieval  castles,  quaint  Nuremberg, 
Rothenburg,  Paris,  the  Frei^e  RKiera. 
and  the  French  Alps.  Mont  Blanc. 
Milan,  Lake  Maggiore  and  Como.  Those 
who  know  these  spots  were  entranced 
,  by  scenes  they  recognized;  those  who 
I  had  never  seen  them  vowed  to  save 
harder  than  ever  so  as  to  be  able  to 
buy  at  least  steerage  passage  to  Europe 
soon. 

It  is  restful  to  the  eye  to  see  merely 
a  succession  of  stills,  though  there  are 
many  who  would  not  dispense  with  the 
reaUstic  touch  moving  pictures  lend. 
I  Mr.  DeCou's  pictures,  all  excellent 
photographically,  and  artistic  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  color  and  com- 
position, were  verj'  well-selected  in  the 
matter  of  subjects,  too;  he  gave  enough 
of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the 
sections  and  towns  on  the  travel  tour 
to  make  each  place  take  on  its  true  sig- 
nificance, but  he  refrained  wisely  from 
taking  too  many  interiors  of  churches, 
statues,  and  reproductions  of  famous 
canvases.  His  street  scenes  especially 
gave  a  lasting  impression  of  the  char- 
acteristic charm  of  each  of  the  cities 
visited. 

The  music  was  in  every  case  an  en- 
hancement of  the  mood  of  the  pictures. 
It  is  no  mean  feat  to  select  and  time 
I  phonograph  and  player-piano  music  so 
.  well.  Especially  memorable  was  the  way 
]  in  which  the  church  music  from  "Die 
Meistersinger"  gave  life  to  the  pictures 
I  of   Nurnberg,    dying   away   into  soft 
!  closing  chords  as  night  descended  (in 
pictures)  on  the  old  medieval  town 

Mr.  Dei^u's  remarks,  enthusiastically 
appreciative  of  the  beauties  he  was 
I  shewing,  were  .spiced  with  ingratiating 
humor  and  with  intelligent  comment 
I  on    the    historic   significance   of  the 
scenes. 

The  title  of  the  series,  "Dream  Pic 

tures."  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  one, 
for  it  has  impUcations  of  much  gush  | 
and  poetizing,  or  even  of  "faked"  photo- 
graphs. That  is  too  bad,  for  the  series  | 
is  very  worth  while  .  .  .  excellent  en- 
tertainment for  those  who  Uke  travel  | 
lectures.  E.  B. 


MYRA  HESS 

Myra  Hess,  pianist,  played  this  pro- 
gram yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall:  Three  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Book 
I.  Nos.  21,  22  and  No.  3),  Bach:  Pre- 
lude, Chorale  and  FMgue.  Franck;  On- 
dine.  Ravel;  Soiree  dans  Grenade,  Min- 
strels. Debussy;  Danse  rituelle  de  feu, 
De  Falla;  Nocturne,  Tarantelle,  Ballade, 
Chopin. 

The  occasion  ran  true  to  form.  An 
overflowing  audience  of  fine  people  sat, 
in  light,  very  dim.  in  rapt  attentiorL 
They  applauded  Miss  Hess  with  a  -spon- 
taneous fervor  scarcely  any  otJier  pianist 
at  present  calls  forth.  Ajid  Miss  Hess 
was  her  usual  self,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes on  hand  that  make  for  popularity. 

Her  program  was  "popular,"  self-se- 
lected, in  fact,  by  her  listeners.  Those 
same  listeners,  by  the  way.  displayed 
both  taste  and  judgment;  they  craved 
good  music,  and  they  showed."  for  the 
most  part,  a  sagacious  recognition  of 
the  type  of  good  music  in  which  Miss 
Hess  most  excels. 

Not  too  many  full  length  works,  ap- 
p.ucntly.  did  they  desire,  works  exact- 
ing breadth  of  conception,  largeness  of 
execution  and  clarity  of  design. 

"Cabinet  pieces."  rather,  they  asked 
for.  and  even  so  not  the  miniatures  of 
which  Miss  Hess  is  fond — Schubert  so- 
natls,  say.  or  Mozart's,  or  the  Bach  of 
the  smaller  forms. 

Thus  discriminating  In  their  choice, 
the  audience  yesterday  heard  two  Bach 
preludes,  those  in  B-flat  minor  and  C 
sharp  major,  delightfully  played  in  the 
"half-voice"    Miss    Hess    produces  so 
adroitly,  also  the  B-flat  minor  fugue, 
-  'ivered.  with  the  sweetest  delicacy,  m 
Hcss's  lovely  piani.sslmo.  Because 
;liis  same  "pianissimo,  which  appears 
high  advantage  in  Franck's  great 
piece,  the  sejpction  jury,  maybe,  were 
willing  to  overlook  the  heavy-handed 
treatment  which  makes  Miss  Hes.s  s  per 
formance  of  the  work  unsatisfactory 
on  the  whole  to  .some  who  love  it  well. 

The  jury  knew  in  advance  the  cool, 
rippling  tone  they  would  enjov  in  Ra- 
vel's "Ondine,"  also  in  Debussv's  Span- 
ish piece;  no  fear,  in  these",  of  any 
brittle  hardness.  They  counted,  too,  no 
doubt,  and  rightly,  on  the  sturdy 
rhythm,  visible  as  well  as  audible.  Miss 
Hess  has  ready  for  music  like  "Min 
strels"  and  the  fire  dance.  Miss  Hess, 
admirers,  to  be  counted  bv  the  huD' 
dreds.  showed  keen  judgment.  R.  R.  Q, 
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.  Jy  PHjLIP  HALE  * 

■  Theophlle  Gautto- 'said  in  the  preface  to  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin," 
R  feaoJc  that,  it  is  said,  kept  him  out  of  the  French  Academy— the  book 
lut  Swlr»burno  enaracterized  as  "the  golden  book  of  spirit  and  sense"— 
^at  it  would  be  as  Indecent  for  a  man  to  appear  in  a  Parisian  salon  with- 
%t  a  book  he  had  written  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  enter  without  his 
Itouscrs. 

It  seems  that  today  young  men  and  women,  possessed  with  the  mania 
Tiling,  are  not  content  unless  there  is  a  play  to  their  credit.  There  are 
ifcs  of  instruction.  Not  long  ago  we  spoke  of  Mr.  St.  John  Ervlne's  •"■•iow 
<#rlte  a  Play."  He  began:  "Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  tell  the  readei 
)W  to  write  a  play  in  terms  so  exact  that  after  a  course  of,  say,  12  lessons 
'or  12  guineas,  he  or  she  may  sit  down  with  some  confidence  to  produce 
lasterpieces."  He  ended:  "No  one  can  tell  a  man  how  to  become  a  dram- 
atist."  Yet  in  this  book  of  126  pages  Mr.  Ervine  gives  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, especially  concerning  what  not  to  do.   He  spoke  in  commendation 
of  the  books  by  Archer  and  Baker.   There  are  more  recent  books,  as  the 
rne  just  mentioned,  and  "The  Art  of  Playwriting,"  a  discussion  by  Rachel 
Crothers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Mitchell,  Emery  and  Lord  Dunsany. 


1  believe  that  ihe  Implied  repudiation  of  vice  at  the  close  of  a. play  is  a  very  "> 
helpful  step  in  su|6taining  the  sympathetic  interest  of  its  audience.  The 
fact  that  the  play»  that  have  lived  down  the  ages  are  essentially  uplifting 
plays  IS  to  me  a  conclusive  and  welcome  proof  of  the  great  public's  funda- 
mental goodness  of  heart." 

Let  us  end  this  short  review  of  a  valuable  and  engrossing  book— we 
know  of  ;no  volume  about  the  construction  and  disposal  of  a  play  that  is  so 
readable— with  this  remark  of  Mr.  Krows:  "The  great  power  of  the  theatre 
Is  t/hat  It  produces  that  ideal  condition  wherein  the  spectator  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  witness, of  events  and  becomes  a  direct  participant  in  the  action"  It 
was  Arthur  Hopkins  who  said:  "Complete  illusicfti  has  to  do  entirely  with 
the  unconscious  mind.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  intellectual  plays, 
the -theatre  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  unconscious  mind  of  the  audience 
The  conscious  mind  should  play  no  part. '  Mr.  Krows  elaborates  this  dic- 
tum In  his  chapter  entitled  "The  Force  of  Aroused  Emotion,"  quoting 
Goethe  as  saying.  "Tbe  contemplative  listener  is  in  reason  bound  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  constant  sensuous  exertion;  he  must  not  pause  to  meditate,  but 
must  follow  in  a  state  of  passioftate  eagerness;  his  fancy  is  entirely  put  to 
silence;  no  claims  may  be  made  upon  it." 
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"Playwriting  for  Profit"  by  Arthur  Edwin  Krows,  published  by  Long- 
mans Green  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  a  stout  large  octavo  volume  of  549 
pages,  with  illustrations,  sketches,  revised  pages,  etc.,  a  bibliography,  and 
in  unusually  full  index.  The  frontispiece  picturing  David  Belasco  seated 
near  a  huge  waste  basket  should  not  deter  a  young  dramatist:  Mr.  Belasco 
tises  it,  not  for  plays  sent  to  him  neatly  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  but  for 
aotes  10  aid  him  in  the  construction  of  a  drama. 

Mr.  Krows's  book  might  bear  for  a  sub-title  "The  Young  Dramatist's 
ifade  Mecum":  or  "Inquire  'Within  for  All  You  'Want  to  Know.*   He  dis- 
;u8ses  'Ways  and  Means,  What  an  Audience  Demands,  The  Play  Idea,  Plot, 
jsquence,  How  to  Sustain  Interest,  Detail  in  Action,  Characterization, 
Jlalogue,  Production,  Sale,  The  World  of  Ideas,  The  Relative  Unimportance 
if  Technic,  The  Outside  Source  of  Ideas  and  the  Development  of  one's 
'""anr:, .  How  to  Please  the  Public,  Hours  of  Labor.   Among  the  many  books 
ncluflod  in  his  bibliography,  he  mentions  as  the  fewest  he  would  wish  for 
efercnoet  Brander  Matthews's  "Development  of  the  Drama"  and  "Study 
if  the  Drama";  Barret  H.  Clark's  "European  Theories  of  the  Drama"  and 
Study  of  the  Modern  Drama."    Pour  in  number;  we  should  add  Mr. 
Crow's  "Playwriting  for  Profit";  it  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  Information; 
t  gives  examples  of  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  study  taken  from  dramas  , 
,nd  comedies  old  and  new;  sage  criticism,  with  a  wealth  of  footnotes  that 
re  not  merely  .entertaining,  they  are  instructive,  as  when  in  the  section  i 
Irregularities"  tie  puts  at  the  bottom  of  a  page:  "A  dramatist  friend  in- 
Ited  me  Jo  attend  performance  of  one  of  his  stage  plays  that  was  being  [ 
ried  out'  by  a  stock  company  some  time  ago  to  see  if  I  might  discover  I 
aults.    To  #iy  mind  these  were  primarily  that  the  sympathetic  side  was  ! 
louble:  a  hen-pecked  husband  and  his  abused  daughter  vs.  a  cruel  step- 
nother. "  or  the  long  and  amusing  foot-note  about  "the  cold  scheming  and  | 
nan's  inhumanity  to  man,  demonstrated  by  some  popular  'matinee  idols' 
n  refusing  to  permit  a  single  handclap  to  applaud  any  merit  but  their 
>wn. "  Apropos  of  "continuity  of  thought "  in  a  play,  George  Ober's  song,  a 
)urlesque  example  of  disunity,  is  quoted: 

"She  was  the  only  girl  I  loved — 

Had  a  face  like  a  horse  and  buggy. 
I  met  her  while  leaning  on  the  lake 
O,  fireman,  save  my  child." 
Mr.  Krows  says  that  his  book  should  not  be  regarded  as  anecdotical,  yet 
_  give  point  to  statements  and  discussiofts  he  introduces  anecdotes.  Remark- 
jjj  ng  that  the  dramatist  can  never  know  too  much  in  his  profession— "its  can- 
as  is  the  ^hole  world;  if  he  has  no  background  of  associated  ideas  for  a 
Iven  fast  that  he  wants  to  use,  he  should  look  it  up"— he  states  that  when  Mr. 
elasco  was  producing  "Deburau"  one  of  his  agents  was  found  in  the  New 
ork  Public  Library,  "ransacking  the  files  to  find  authoritatively  whether  or 
J^ot  in  the  period  of  the  play,  they  wrapped  bouquets  in  tinfoil."  In  the  sec- 
Im  ion  on  dialect,  Mr.  Krows  speaks  of  Laddie  Cliff,  portraying  a  Yankee  on  a 
iw  jondon  stage;  Cliff  who  really  knew  better:  "He  energetically  chewed  gum, 
^'''•hambled  his  loose- jointed  way  around  the  stage,  spat,  and  loudly  boasted 
ith  a  hollow  twang,  that  he  was  a  'hundred  per  cent.  American.' "  Montague 
'lass  eschewed  the  broad  methods  of  Jewish  comedians  in  putting  Potash 
lid  Perlmutter  on  the  stage.  'The  speeches  are  not  mispronounced  words— 
V  ith  exceptions  of  names  here  and  there— but  expressions  of  character  plus 
•'  nisplacfd  words.;  An  example  is  "No,  a  thousand  dollars  I  ain't  got  it, 
^jb^^awruss." 

Titles.  Some  dramatists  have  systems,  as  Bernstein,  who  had  a  regard  for 
itles  with  six  letters.  Gilbert  had  a  liking  for  a  title  with  the  letter  "P. " 
Peer  and  the  Peri"  was  the  original  title  of  "lolanthe."  Bayard  'Veiller  a 
cek  before  the  opening  of  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  chose  that  title  because 
here  were  13  on  the  rejected  list.  He  had  13  at  the  taWe  instead  of  the  orig- 
nal  12,  so  as  to  justify  the  title.  How  is  an  audience  drawn  to  the  theatre  by 
■  title?  Playgoers  jump  to  coijclusions  that  promise  most.  They  think 
hat  "All  the  Comforts  of  Home "  will  picture  all  the  miseries  of  home 
The  further  titles  get  away  from  the  precipitating  act,  the  less  specific  they 
an  afford  to  be.  As  Mr.  Brady  wisely  said:  "I  put  titles  on  plavs  to  sell 
hem.'  Augustin  Daly's  "Pique"  suffered  because  some  called  it,  "Pike" 
Pick-wee"  or  "Pee-kay."  ' 
To  write  adequately  .  about  the  pages  devoted  by  Mr.  Krows  to  the 
terious  work, of  choosing  a  subject,  constructing  the  play,  inventing  and 
rranglng  the  dialogue,  providing  for  effects,  introducing  details  to  supple- 
nent  or  explain  the  action,  would  take  much  more  space  than  can  here  be 
iven.  W.  T.  Price,  regarded  by  Mr.  Krows  as  "the  greatest  dramatic  critic 
nee  Aristotle,"  pointed  out  that  the  playwright  "who  seeks  a  reputation 
oi  -bright  lines'  may,  with  exception,  be  found  to  be  a  diligent  reader 
f  the  comic  papers,  tbe  witticisms  of  which  he  cribs  and  paraphrases 
lis  plays  are  dramatizations  of  his  shirt  cuffsT'  Mr.  Krows  adds-  "Here 
ne  thinks  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  who  is  said  to  spend  much  of  his  time  away 
•om  the  theatre,  accumulating  jokes,  gags  and  incidents  for  inclusion  in 
I 's  next  'Follies.'  " 

What  about  sensation  sex  plays  that  are  decried?  "They  do  not  depend , 
.,pmn;ion  alone  but  are  careful  to  arouse  a  comparative  sympathy  for' 
?n  ch:  racters.  I  do  not  mean  thjt  a  play  should  not  deal  with  vice   bu'  ' 


Maurice , Martin  du  Gard  of  Nouvelles  Litteraires  in  his  long  review  or 
the  French  version  of  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"  which  met  with  great 
success  m  Paris,  says:  "To  play,  for  the  Americans,  means  to  do.  Their 
drama  is  a  drama  of  a:ction.  Will  it  be  so  long?  There  is  a  lively  movement 
of  reaction  over  there  against  the  realistic  drama;  imagination  and  psy- 
chology are  asserting  their  rights.  What  is  particularly  American  in  this 
play  at  the  Apollo  is  .  the  importance  given  to  the  crowd,  the  joined 
movements  on  the  stage  and  in  the  hall;  call  it  unanimisme  if  you  Uke:  the 
Influence  of  the  cinema  on  this  play  is  considerable." 


It  IS  now  Goethe's  turn  to  be  the  hero  of  an  operetta.  The  composer  of 
th«  music  is  Franz  Lehar,  of  "Merry  Widow"  fame.  There  was  opportunity 
for  the  librettust  to  introduce  even  more  heroines  than  figure  in  Offenbach's 
"Contes  d'Hoffmann."  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  in  his  life  of  Goethe,  recently 
published,  shows  Goethe  running  away  from  his  various  sweethearts  As 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony  s  "How  to  Get  Rid  of  a  Woman"  was  not  published 
until  1928,  poor  Goethe  could  not  profit  by  it. 


The  Theatre  Grotesque  of  Cambridge  will  give  a  performance  of  "AU 
Baba,  or  the  Forty  Thieves"  at  the  Commander  Hotel.  Cambridge  on  Sat-  i 
iirday.  March  9,  at  3  P.  M.  The  Studio  Players  will  again  make  their  ap-  ^ 
pearance  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kasimir  A.  Kovalsky,  formerly  of  the 
Xfoscow  Art  Theatre  and  other  European  theatres.  The  cast  will  include 
Dora  Kittredge,  Silence  Ingraham,  Ruth  Flynn;  Messrs.  Archer  Sleyer 
BaUey,  Helms,  Allen.  Young,  Norden,  Huckstable,  Erianbach,  with'  an  en- 
semble of  male  voices  from  the  chorus  of  the  Tonart  Singers  of  Boston 
under  .the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Clara  Page.  The  scenery  is  designed  and  painted 
by  Kasunir  Kovalsky  and  Wanda  Petrunkevitch,  whose  pictures  for  "The 
Flying  Horse"  were  selected  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  as 
beini  among  the  best  illustrations  for  the  year  1928.  The  costumes  are  de- 
wgned  by  Mrs.  Kovalsky  on  the  basis  of  an  old  Spanish  edition  of  Arabiai" 
Night*.  The  work?  of  American,  French  and  Russian  authors  wUl  be  includec 
In  the  next  productions  of  the  Theatre  Grotesque. 


Iment  there  are  .Trresting  passages  for 
wind  Instruments  and  the  lowrr  strings- 
"ancestral  voices  prophesying  war.  "  Nor 
can  any  one  deny  the  exciting,  rhythmic 
savagery  of  the  Pinalc.  Mr.  Burgin  rich- 
ly deserved  the  enthusiastic  applause  at 
the  end  of  the  concerto.  He  wa.s  fortu- 
nate, also.  In  the  masterlv  accompani- 
ment by  the  orchestra  led  by  a  con- 
ductor In  artistic  and  emotional  .sym- 
pathy. Yet  one  might  say  that  the  sec- 
ond movement  is  for  our  audience- 
the  ot^er  movements  chiefly  constructed 
lor  the  glory  of  a  virtuoso  viollni.st  and 
for  those  admiring  flrst  of  all  the  trlum- 
.phant  surmounting  of  dlfflcultie-s. 

Ravel's  ingenious  and  delightful  in- 
^strtimentation  of  Moussorg.sky'.s  piano 
.suite  Is  familiar.  Yesterday  it  not  only  I 
again  gave  pleasure:  it  showed  the 
, amazing  elasticity  and  euphony  of  the 
orchestra  which  has  been  brought  to 
lit.  present  state  of  perfection  by  Mr 
IKoussevltzky.  j 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 

'I^^u°'^u^^'^'"*  "^"l  ^  of  town  next 
.week.  The  program  of  March  15,  16  will 
be  as  follows:  C.  P.  E.  Bach-Steinberc 
Concerto  m  D  major.  Dukelsky.  Sym- 
phony in  P  major  (fir.st  time  in  this 

"Xh-  »    violinist).     Belioz,  Overture 
The  Roman  Carnival." 


GIGLI 

Benlamlno  Glgll,  the  famous  tenor, 
left  his  duties  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  long  enough  to  give  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  He  brought  with  him 
Margaret  Shotwell,  who  played  piano 
solos  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
and  Miguel  Sandoval,  an  excellent  ac- 
companist. Mr.  Gigli's  program  read 
as  follows: 

O  Paridiso  from  "L'Africalne," 
Meyerbeer;  O  del  mlo  dolce  ardor, 
Gluck;  Vaghissima  semblanza,  Do- 
naudy;  Tre  giorni  son  che  Nma,  Per- 
golesi;  Notte  Lunare,  Selsmit-Doda; 
Una  furtlva  lagrima,  from  "Elisir 
d'Amore,"  Donizetti;  he  reve,  Grieg; 
Life,  Curran;  In  the  Silence  of  Night, 
Rachmaninoff;  Mirame  asi,  De  Puentes; 
Mappari,  from  "Mtrtha,"  Flotow. 

The  occasion  yesterday  proved  not 
markedly  different  from  earlier  oc- 
casions when  Mr.  Gigli  has  performed 
In  Symphony  Hall.  He  bewitched,  as 
usual,  his  audience.  He  could  scarcely 
fail  to.  so  liberallv  endowed  is  he  with 


the  ingredients  of  popularity— above  an 
with  a  friendly  personality,  expressed 
In  a  beaming  smile  and  an  engagmg 
manner  of  establishing  terms  with  the 
audience  in  something  less  than  no 
time.  As  well  as  a  manner.  Mr.  Gigll 
has  also  mannerisms  that  please,  a  trip 
to  his  foot  as  light  as  any  ballcrma's,  a 
way  with  his  mouth  in  comedy  that  the 
best  of  buffos  might  envy. 

Comedy  in  plenty  Mr.  Glgli  offered, 
to  the  loud  content  of  his  hearers; 
he  discovered  humor  even  in  La  donna 
e  mobile,  and  he  made  no  bones  6f 
conveying  it  bluntly  home.  No  doubt 
he  showed  himself  astute;  when  not 
busy  in  comedy  vein,  Mr.  Gigll  liked 
best  yesterday  tone  dripping  with  tears, 
deliciously  adapted,  of  course,  to  senti- 
mental expression,  but  with  the  danger 
lurking  in  it  of  monotony. 

To  come  at  last  to  the  voice,  Mr. 
Glgll  liberally  provided  the  high  notes ' 
that   entrance,    some    of    them    very  i 
beautiful  indeed,  and  he  furnished  now 
and  then  certain  tones,  neither  too  | 
loud  nor  too  soft,  of  amazing  loveliness,  i 
Through  his  actual  singing  Mr.  Glgll ! 
delighted  many  people  by  th*  .  warmth  i 
of  sentiment  he  brought  to  bear  on  all 
he  sang — it  mattered  not  if  a  different 
sentiment  would  have  better  suited  the 
words  of  Gluck's  air  and  Meyerbeer's. 
Others  he  pleased  with  his  brightness 
of  rhythm  in  popular  songs,  his  neat- 
ness, in  these,  of  enunciation.  With 
one  virtue,  in  short,  or  another,  Mr. 
Glgll  pleased  everybody. 

Some  persons,  nevertheless,  Mr.  GiglJ 
made  stare.  In  their  innocence  they 
had  felt  a  right  to  expevt,  from,  perhaps, 
the  leading  tenor  of  what  thinks  itself 
the  leading  operatic  institution  of  the 
world,  4  a  display  of  admirable  vocal 
technique,  a  model  of  style  in  the  de- 
livery of  airs.  The  public  of  that  In- 
stitution must  evidently  be  content  to 
do  without  them.  Or  does  Mr.  Gigli 
hold  that  voice,  personality  and  fervor 
are  quite  enough  for  the  provinces? 
Some  persons,  whatever  the  explanation, 
could  only  stare  in  wonder.    R.  R.  G. 


PEOPLE'S  SYBIPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

An  unusually  large  audience  attended 
the  19th  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Statler  yesterday  afternoon.  Josef 
Zimbler,  'cellist,  was  the  assisting 
artist. 

Theophil  Wendt,  conductor,  showed 
wisdom  m  his  rather  unusual  arrangc,- 
ment  of  the  program.  The  -nain  disli. 
,  Tschaikowsky's  '  Pathetic"  Symphony, 
instead  of  being  saved  up  as  the  best. 
In  bf  lasted  last,  was  served  flrst;  it 
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.ine  tile    •  Second  Roumam£(* 
60dy"  of  Georges  Eneseo,  and  thi 
aer  tranquil  and  sweet  "Symphonia 
'  ariations  for  Violoncello  and  Piano"' 
n"  Boellmann. 

The  orchestra  gave  a  stirring  per- 
formance of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony, 
^"tood  ensemble,  skillful  phrasing,  and 
warmth  of  tone  ■Were  there,  and  Mr. 
Wendt  gave  out  strong  rhythms  and 
moving  climaxes. 

The  Roumanian  Rhapsod.v.  Imbued 
'vith  the  somewhat  mournful  feeling  of 
the  Roumanian  folk  tunes,  was  beauti- 
fully played  on  the  whole,  though  one 
felt  that  a  more  excited  pace  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Rhapsody  would 
I  have  brought  out  the  characteristic 
flavor, 'so  much  like  the  Hungarian,  to 
better  advantage. 

Mr.  Zimbler,  'cellist,  played  with 
mooth,  warm  tone,  graceful  phrasing, 
And  delicately  restrained  feeling.  The 
npnslve  theme  of  Boellmann's  work, 
vith  the  ^'ariations  that  follow  so  logi- 
cally as  to  seem  more  like  natural  de- 
elopments.  he  played  with  more  poetry 
nan  fire.  There  was  an  eflect  of  mo- 
.otony  in  -the  performance  of  the  work, 
lie  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
:imbler's  tone,  while  singularly  sweet, 
.as  not  yet  enough  volume  to  allow 
■im  to  vary  his  dynamics  sufficiently, 
nd  due  more  to  the  lack  of  contrast 
nd  climax,  both  rhythmic  and  dy- 
lamic.  In  the  work  itself. 

There  was  very  cordial  applause  for 
he  soloist,  for  Mr.  Enesco,  who  wa.i 
iresent,  and  for  the  orchestra  and  its 
onductor. 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
:as  improved  so  greatly  during  ihe  last 
'V  months  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  no- 
re  that  next  week's  program,  the  last 
:  this  series,  will  not  terminate  its  ap- 
earances  this  season.  Two  extra  con- 
erts  are  announced.    These  will  be 
iven  March  17th  and  March  24th,  at 
30  o'clock,  inthe  Repertory  Theatre. 
Next  week's  program  is  announced  as 
ollows : 

Hispaniola  Suite  (Stoessel);  Concerto 
,  in  D  Minor  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
,  (MacDowell):  Fifth  Symphony,  in  O 
Minor  (Beethoven):  Overture  to  '•The 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  (Wag- 
ner). Lillian  Magnuson,  pianist,  will  be 
iieard  as  soloist.  E.  B. 

ArODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES  I 
]    "The  Lone  Wolf's  Daughter" 

A  screen  melodrama,  adapted  by  Sir  Her- 
7iz  from  the  novel  by  Louis  .ToBeph  Vanoe; 
i  holoeraphert  hy  .lames  Van  Trees,  directed 
>v  Albert  S.  Rogrell  and  presented  by  Co- 
timbiii  PicHires  with  the  lollowinir  cast: 

Michael   I.iuiyard    Bert  Lytell 

Helen  Fairrhild    Gertrude  Olmstead 

'  ount  Poiinac    Charles  Geirard 

\'clma    Lllyan  Tashman 

!;(.bhy   Van   Dyck    Donald  Keith 

Adrienne    Florence  Aldcn 

inspector  Crane    Robert  Elliott  1 

Mis.  Van  Dyck    Ruth  CherrinKton 

The  Lone  Wolf,  master  cracksman,! 
decreed  himself  dead,  professionally.  | 
lj  For  reasons  best  known  to  himself  he 
did  not  wish  his  adopted  daughter, 
\drienne,  whom  he  had  educated  In 
America,  to  know  his  history.  She  was 
ibout  to  marry  a  fine  young  fellow,  son 
)f  one  of  the  wealthy  and  social  leaders 
n  New  York.  Unfortunately  Scotland 
Yard  did  not  believe  him,  nor,  at  first, 
did  the  New  York  police,  as  pf-onified 
by  Inspector  Crane.  So  when  ivl.chael 
Lanyard  sailed  from  England  he  was 
liadowed  and  annoyed  by  the  police 
and  other  persons,  chiefly  a  mixed  pair 
if  very  •  stupid  jewelry  thieves.  But 
Lanyard,  once  ahas  the  Lone  Wolf,  out- 
witted the  thieves  at  their  own  games, 
roceived  a  splendid  panegyric  combin- 
ing absolution  and  eulogy  from  Inspec- 
tor Crane,  and  won  the  heart  of  an 
exceptionally  attractive  young  woman 
as  revealed  by  Miss  Olmstead. 

Spoken  dialogue  occurs  only  in  the 
prologue,    detailing    conversation  be- 
iv.'een  Lanyard  and  a  Scotland  Yard 
uispector,  during  which  Lanyard  pokes 
lun  at  the  police  in  general  and  at 
J    the  dictaphonic  eavesdropper  In  par- 
£      ticular.     Thereafter,    save   for  harsh 
noises  supposed  to  indicate  the  chatter 
,f    of  a  large  gathering,  and  a  musical 
V     Synchronization  which  is  too  loud,  too 
i    .strident,  the  picture  runs  silently  but 
p,  (dramatically  and  eloquently  to  its  con- 
pi  -sistent  and  amusing  end.    Several  su- 
M  IJDerb  scenes  are  shown,  as  the  interior 
t  \ol  the  Duval  art  gallery  in  New  York 
during  an  auction  sale;  and  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  a  country  estate  where 
T    the  subsequent  action  takes  place.  The 
picture  has  a  fine  blend  of  drama  and 
comedy,  several  neat  characterizations, 
and  unusually  illuminative  and  sane 
a .  I  titling.    The  screen  performancp  is  ad- 
|Bf|mirable.    Mr.  Lytell  played  a  difficult 
I  Trfrole  with  finish  and  assurance.  His 
I    '  .scenes  with  the  bogus  Count  Poiinac 
and  his  confederate,  Velma,  with  the 
understanding    Crane,    with    the  girl 
1  whom  he   both  protected  and  loved, 
were  a  delight  to  thftse  who  appreciate 
good  acting.    Of  his  many  clever  feats 
of  legerdemain,  the  most  amusing  "Was 
that  in  which  he  hoodwinked  the  stolid 
detective  set  to  watch  him  at  his  morn- 
.1    ing  tub,  turnin:;  up  t.  few  minutes  later 
as  the  immaculate  chauffeur  for  the 
>'    guilty  fugitives  whom  he  drives  straight 


'Jito~the  arms  oriuSCTce.    Mr.  uerrara  i  Safonova.  Deykarhanova,  Komlsaricv- 

uid  Miss  Tashman  gave  rich  perform-  Messrs.  Dedovitch,  Voronofl,  oieb- 

inces  as  these  two.   So  did  Mr.  Elliott,  '  "letsky,  Zotoff,  Tscherkassky,  Romoft, 

he  best  stage  and  screen  dectective  of '  Tcherniavs;cy,    Dalmatoff,  Gorodetskv, 

these  times,  barring  none.     A  novel  ■  Mostovoy,  Avrey,  Gairabetoff,  Tsvetaeff, 

phase  of  the  picture  Is  the  introduction!  Gelikhovsky.   The  program:  Eighteenth 

of  television,  as  its  use  may  figure  in  '  ^o^e  Waxes  and  Wanes ' 


the  detection  of  criminals.  Of  course 
for  screen  purposes  It  is  accomplished 
trickily,  but  so  adroitly  as  t.o  be  quite 
convincing.  w.  E.  G. 


The  Romance  of  the  Tots,  Russian  Folk 
Songs,  the  Billeting  of  the  Hussars,  the 
Midnight  Rev.-.ew,  The  Knife  Grinder, 
In  a  Little  French  Cafe.  Boublitchki, 
The  Celebrated  Popoff's  Porcelains,  A 
was  the  meat— uie  .saiaa  ana  dessert  j^'i'^'^^  Horses,  The  Doorman  at 
followed  after.  This  arrangement  ^^,'1''"  ^-^es  Amours  de  Jean-Pierre, 
worked  out  very  well  from  all  points.^fj^^nt  of  an  Etruscan  Vase,  The 
qf  view,  for  both  the  orchestra  playcrs^"ss'an  Cossacks,  You  Ought  to  Hear 
and  the  people  who  come  to  listen  ^veV^  J'^^Sh.  The  Organ  Grinder,  The 
fresher,  more  ready  for  the  harrowine/arade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers, 
tragedy  of  the  Tschaikowsky  in  thfl„^,  BalleCT  kept  »is  word.  He  had 
early  afternoon.  Then,  after  interml 


costume  of  this  or  that,  lavish  facial  i 
coloring,  that  is  all  they  need  to  set  I 
off  a  sharply  sketched  characterization.  I 


promised  an  all-new  program,  and  an 
all-new  program  it  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  constantly  diverting  bit 
of  strutting  pantomime.  'The  Parade  of 
the  Wooden  Soldiers."  These  wonderful 

 J  Russians,  with  their  restless  vivacity. 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j  their  infinite  variety,  their  artistry,  filled 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  "The  the  evening  with  a  series  of  numbers 
Other  Man,"  a  comedy  in  a  prologue  '  ranging  from  the  noisily  grotesque  to 
and  three  acts,  by  Vincent  Lawrence.  [  the  mutely  pathetic.  They  sang,  danced, 
As  "The  Ghost  Between"  this  play  was  !  mimed,  acted,  before  various  large  pieces 
seen  in  Chicago  seven  years  ago.  New ;  of  cardboard  on  which  were  daubed 
York  saw  it  later  when  it  was  entitled  dissonant  colors,  comically,  shamelessly. 
■  The  Twist,"  with  Arthur  Byron,  Hale  These  folk  need  little  scenery.  A 
Hamilton  and  Ann  Andrews  in  the 
leading  roles.  The  revival  with  the 
change  of  title  is  of  this  year.  The 
cast  of  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Kiir'ie   Kdna  Hackay 

Ethel   ".  Edna  Hibbard 

Dr.  Dillarri  William  Boyd 

Richard  Hunt  Pat  O  BrieTi 

,Ip7ikins   Harry  Stafford 

Mrs.   Phillips  Jennette  Miller 

Rev.  Dr.  Buxton  Georse  Marshall 

The  Prologue  of  this  comedy,  which, 
as  '•The  Ghost  Between,"  was  seen  some 
years  ago  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  does 
not  give  promise  of  mirth  to  come.  A 
husband  is  dying  off-.stage.  A  doctor, 
fighting  for  the  man's  life,  tries  to  re- 
assure the  young  wife.  He  takes  the 
occasion  to  deliver  an  essay  on  sleep. 
Though  the  patient  does  not  hear  it, 
he  dies. 

Two  years  and  a  half  later  this  doc- 
tor, who  has  made  a  fortune  as  a  sur-i 

geon  and  by  good  luck  in  purchasing 

stocks,  while  he  is  drinking  coffee  thinks 

of  the  widow  whom  he  tried  to  console; 
,  thinks  of  her  because  he  drank  cofleej 
1  the  nights  he  watched.    A  quotable  ex4 

ample  of  association  of  ideas.   He  pitiesi 

her,  for  she  is  in  a  boarding  house  andj 

working  in  a  store  for  $20  a  week.  Proud 

she  wishes  to  repay  him.    The  noble 
,  man  will  not  accept  a  few  dollars  on  ac- 
j  count,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
probable feature  of  the  comedy.  He 

tells  her  of  his  love:  bags  her  to  be  his 

wife — but  only  in  name.    She  says  she 

cannot  ever  marry,  she  must  be  true  to 

her  dear  departed  hitsband;    but  she 

finally  consents.  The  mutual  under- 
standing is  thiat  her  chamber  door  will 

be  closed  to  hirh.    Here  any  audience 

would  look  forward  with  eager  expecta- 
tion to  the  future  scenes,  knowing  full 

well  that  there  would  be  a  happy  ending. 
The  doctor  has  a  friend,  Dick,  a  bit 

of  a  roughneck,  fresh,  handy  witli  hi.s 

firsts  at  the  athletic   club.     He  sees 

Ethel  and.  knowing  nothing  about  her, 

thinking  her  a  patient,  tries   to  fliit 

with  her;  he  even  ask.s  for  her  tele- 
phone number.    An  amusing  scene,  but 

too  long  draw.n  out.    Dick  becomes  a 

house  friend  in  every  sense.    The  wife. 

surprised,  no  doubt  hurt,  because  "her 

husband  does  not  at  least  knock  on 

her  door,  welcomes  him.     He  cheeis 

her  up.  lor  the  doctor,  poor  fish,  resolves 

to  respect  his  wife's  grief.    Finally  she 

thinks   she    loves    Dick.     The  doctor 

surprises  them  as  they  are  planning  to 

leave.    He  thinks  that  Djck  has  acted 

as  a  warming-pan,  to  arouse  in  hffr 

more  than  friendship  for  her  spou.se. 

This  disconcerts  the  wife  and  her  lover. 

When  Dr.  Dillard  learns  that  the  two 

are  in  earnest,  he  makes  them  sit  down 

and  reasons  sweetlv  with  the  two.  H.-; 

forgets  that  he  once  told  Ethel  that 

love  was  stronger  than  passion.  When 

the  final  curtain  falls  he  is  embracing 

her  wildly  on  the  conniving  sofa,  while 

Dick,  like  a  gentleman,  takes  hi.'i  hat 

in  his  hand  and  goes  out  into  the  cold 

night  air.    That  night  Ethel's  cham- 
ber door  was  at  least  ajar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 

the  brother,  played  by  Mr.  Stafford,  is 

a  long  time  arranging  flowers,  a  pan- 
tomimic scene,  well  done.    The  end  of 

this  act  is  in  the  nature  of  what  used  to 

be  known  as  a.  '•roaring"  farce,  due  to 

the  Doctor^s  tumultuous  joy  when  he 

thinks  that  Dick  has  benefited  him  bv 

making  love  to  the  previously  cold  Ethel. 
After  the  gloomy  prologue,  the  comedy 

was  played  in  a  spirited  manner.  Th" 

dialogue.,  a.s  far  as  Hunt  is  concerned. 

consists  chiefly  of  '•wise  cracks"'  Miss 

Hibbard  was  charming  both  in  her  low 

and   in   her   high   temperature.  Mr. 

Boyd  and  Mr.  0"Brlen  made  the  most 

of  situations  and  dialogue,  giving  in- 
terest to  a  play  that  would  be  flimsy 

if  it  were  not  performed  briskly.  A 

large  audience  laughed  heartily. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"Chauve-Souris" 

Morris  Gest  presents  Nikita  Balieff's 
Chauve-Souris,  sixth  edition,  with  the  | 
following  principals ;  Mmes.  Selinskaya,  \ 
Binse,   Alexandrova,    Guerman,   Kara- 1 
baiiova.    Tarassova.    Valina.    Er.sbova,  ' 


It  is  hazardous  to  venture  to  single 
out  any  particular  artist  or  number  lor 
more  enthusiastic  commendation  than 
others.  Yet  these  may  be  cited  as  dis- 
tinctive each  in  its  way:  "The  Midnight 
Review,"  for  its  superb  choir  of  male 
voices,  chatting  Zhukovsky's  dramatic 
ballad  set  to  the  sonorous  measures  of 
Glinka"s  music.  This  scene  suggests 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals  reviewing 
a  ghostly  array  of  t'.ie  French  troops; 

The  Organ  Grinder,"  with  Mme.  Seun- 
skaya  sullenly  singing  her  routine  song 
the  while  she  shifts  the  pin  which  holds 
her  jacket  about  her,  while  the  old  man 
grinds  away  and  a  dejected  acrobat 
tries  to  stand  on  his  head;  and  for  more 
rowdy  portraiture,  that  motley  gather- 
ing on  a  Moscow  street,  singing,  .scold- 
ing, gossiping,  cheered  only  by  the  en- 
trance 01  me  plump  and  rosy-cneeiea 
doughnut-seller.  Also,  there  was  "The 
Billeting  of  the  Hussars. "  with  the  sol- 
diers and  their  sweethearts  gay  enough 
until  their  pompous  colonel  and  portly 
general  interrupted  and  disrupted  ih=m. 
A  solo  in  Enghsh  by  Mme.  Birse,  '•In  a 
Little  French  Cafe,  "  should  not  pass 
unnoted.  Standing  quietly  on  darkanea 
stage  against  darK  draperies,  with  a 
single  ray  of  light  focused  on  her  from 
the  opposite  wing,  she  sang  as  simply, 
as  sincerely  as  any  of  our  boasted  prima 
donnas.  Likewise,  in  the  gypsy  .song, 
"A  Pair  of  Bay  Horses,"  the  two  women, 
Mmes.  Birse  and  Ershova,  sang  a  duet 
In  exquisitely  attuned  harmony. 

The  voices  of  this  year's  troupe  seem 
adequate  on  the  whole,  though  in  past 
seasons  the  numbers  to  be  sung  have 
been  more  pretentious  and  more  exact- 
ing. There  still  is  rich  comic  talent  on 
"aolh  male  and  female  sides.  If  thore 
is  less  dancing,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
such  as  is  offered  is  perfectly  done.  The 
••Fragment  of  an  Etruscan  Vase"  blended 
the  adagio  treatment,  no  longer  novel 
nor  particularly  Interesting.  '  There 
seems  to  be  greater  desire  to  air  rhe 
Russians'  mastery  of  English.  M.  D^l- 
fmatofl,  for  instance,  contributed  a  looi- 
cal  song  about  '  the  Doorman  at  IAa:<- 
im's,"  notable  only  lor  finished  vocaliza- 
tion. The  gibbous  B.  Balleff,  with  everv 
appearance  of  a  man  who  di.sdains  diet 
ing,  introduced  his  performers  with  his 
familiar  sputtering  of  disjointed  words, 
punctuated  with  subtly  expre.ssive  eyes 
and  curves  of  the  mouth.  During  ihe 
internii.ssion  he  called  on  Mr.  Gest  to 
.speak  briefly,  and  patiently  guarded  the 
precious  soft  black  hat  and  the  familiar 
cane  while  that  volatile  impresario  dis- 
coursed on  many  things— President  Hoo- 
ver's benefactions  for  starving  Russian 
children,  Boston  s  beautiful  opera  house 
with  no  opera,  David  Belasco  s  promise 
to  bring  '  Mima  '  to  Boston  in  the  near 
future,  and  so  on.  During  what  was 
left  of  the  intermission  the  audience 
studied  the  bizarre  curtain  become  fam- 
ous as  •  The  Talking  Pictures  of  1929  " 
  W.  E.  G. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"Sweet  Xell  of  Old  Drury" 

Tliiji  is  a  romantic  comedy  dram 
acts   by   Paul    Kester.  produced 
direction  of  Henry  Je.wett 
the  play  are  as  follows:  ' 

VJJ'Hui^  ^""nald.   Mollie  Pillshiirv 

Percival.  a  provincial  actor 

I  ?,.v  ;„  'Z'*',"*  PSf'"*'  Rocer  Bristol 
rS^Vu*"!"*^*'"^       Jeff re.vs.. Thomas  Shearer 

vJi  •'ffrey's  ward  Anne  Schreit.cr  ' 

«in'n^^7"'i?  Edith  Barreit 

v\„/?f,t'  i^^^V;'**  ■  Elme'"  Hall 

^ir?,"^  "  ">  ■   .Arthur  Sircom 

Loril  Jeffreys,  chief  jiisties  of  England 
\r... »  Milton  Owen 

^rif,  K  Servants         William  Mason 

Nebuchadnezzar  lo  inis  nnsii 

Williams      Nell  Gwynne      Beniamin 'o.su'.r'v 

Tf,^*'r.,."5"''""","*'r.  •   Olfra  BirkLeck 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
,  ,    ,,,  Katharine  Wnrren 

■.f,li  •*'','?'■"'»"  ..Kenneth  Reardon 

r"'J^  -V<J<''  ro.an  William  Casiello 

h°'J  "I  "?""'»'^,-  William  raslpllo 

Capl.    Gr,iham   Clavenr.r.  .Louis   IjH)n  Hall 

tThe  uneducated,  but  sparkling  Nell 
Gwynne.  the  little  orange  .seller  "^"^ts^e 


ryV 


in  foiir 
under  the 
The  persona  in 


Ihe  Khig's  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  anffi 
Nell  Gwynne  ri.sen  to  royal  estate  as  thel 
mistress  of  Charles  the  2nd  of  Eng-l 
land.  Is  a  romance  of  the  17th  century' 
that  has  ever  Intrigued  the  Imaglna-j 
tlon.    Nell,  whose  real  name  was  Elea- 
nor, made  her  first  public  appearance 
on  the  stage  before  her  16th  birth- 
day. Because  of  her  animation,  humor,  i 
good  nature,  and  many  acts  of  charity  | 
while  the  King's  mistress,  she  was  much  1 
loved. 

Such  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  play 
which  had  its  opening  last  night  at  the 
Repertory  Theatre.  The  story  sUrts 
with  a  scene  outside  the  theatre  In 
Drury  Lane.  Here  Olivia  Vernon  seeks 
the  protection  of  Nell  Gwynne  at  the 
behest  of  Sir  Roger  Fairfax.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  ordered  banished  from 
London  by  the  King,  who  has  been 
falsely  warned  that  Sir  Roger  is  plot- 
ting against  his  life.  Th£  entire  story 
hinges  on  the  love  of  Olivia  and  Sir 
Roger  and  their  desire  to  be  married, 
with  the  various  intrigues  to  mak° 
Olivia  the  wife  of  Lord  Rochester  whom 
she  detests. 

Nell,  who  herself  has  a  tender  spot 
in  her  heart  for  Sir  Roger,  advances 
in  favor  with  the  King  because  of  her 
saucy  wit  and  cleverness.  Her  success- 
ful .scheming  to  restore  the  gentleman  i 
to  the  good  grates  of  his  royal  high- 
ness and  to  promote  a  happy  marriagp 
for  Olivia  gives  a  delightful  piquancy 
to  the  plot.  Jealousies  and  duplicity,  j 
such  as  are  supposed  to  exist  in  court 
life,  with  the  small  pettiness  and  frip-| 
penes  of  the  time,  are  appropriately! 
countered  by  Nell's  keen  insight. 

Edith  Barrett  proved  a  vivacious  and 
entertaining  Nell  Gwynne,  about  whom 
the  rest  of  the  company  played  with 
much  vigor.  Arthur  Sircom  was "  well 
chosen  for  the  part  of  the  King.  The 
costumes  carried  out  the  suggestion  of 
the  period,  and  there  was  a  certain  un- 
deniable pleasure  in  seeing  the  old-time 
"chair"  takes  the  place  #f  the  ubiquitou.i 
present-day  taxicab  to  convey  ladie.s 
about  the  city.  F.  A.  B. 

ST.  JAMES 
"Interference" 

A  play  in  three  acts  by  Roland  Pert- 
wee  and  Harold  Dearden.   The  cast: 

Sir  John  Marlay.  M.  D.  ..Thomas  McKniirhi; 

Douirlas  Helder   Don  Beddo/> 

Philip  Voaze  Walter  Gii>>e'^ 

Childers  W.  E.  "   •  ^ 

Fred  A.   Hall  Georgre  L.  '1 

Dr.   Puttodk   Mark  - 

Inspector  Hainei  Georfe  R. 

P   C.  Cleaver  Ira  Ha^ 

Detective  Sent.   Bourne  Hurh  Koc_ 

.Foseph  Crashurst  J.  C.  We.ilv 

Al  Lavery  : .  JacR  M  i;  c 

Faith  Marlay  Ivy  >' 

Barbara  *  . .  .  .  .<drienne 

Mrs.  Florence  Rooke  .  .Jessamine  New 

Deborah  Kane  Ellen  M.ii.i! 

.Mrs.  Barme.  .    Joan  Brnrilef 

"We  all  have  a  right  to  live  our  lives 
peaceably  and  without  interference  from 
other  people,"  is  the  conclusion  which 
Inspector  Haines,  and  perhaps,  through 
him,  the  law,  sets  upon  an  extremely 
well  constructed  play.  The  opening 
.scene  shows  how  the  impertinence  of 
the  press,  catering  the  vulgar  curiosity 
of  the  public,  irritates  the  eminent  doc- 
tor. Sir  John  Marlay  by  its  intrusitMls 
upon  his  privacy.  When  the  threat 
of  publicity  threatens  not  only  his  ca- 
reer but  more  especially  the  happiness 
of  himself  and  his  wife  because  an 
imscrupulous  woman  tries  to  use  her 
knowledge  of  Lady  Marlay's  past  lo 
avenge  her  jealous  pride  and  i ejected 
love,  then  each  is  driven  to  desperation, 
he  to  talk  of  murder  and  she  of  sui- 
cide. 

But  the  theme  of  interference  takes 
a  bizarre  twist  when  PhlUp  Voaze,  the 
first  husband  of  Lady  Marlay,  returns 
from  the  limbo  of  the  reported  missing. 
When  Sir  John  warns  him  that  he  has 
but  little  time  to  live,  this  quizotic  ego- 
tist, this  rake-hell  Petronius,  resolves 
upon  one  last  beau  geste  of  restitution 
to  the  woman  whose  happiness  his 
thoughtlessness  had  endangered.  Be- 
cause Deborah  Kane  interfered  with  his 
sense  of  reflnement,  he  carfles  out  what 
Sir  John  had  merely  threatened  in  such 
a  way.  however,  that  Sir  John  suspects 
his  wife,  and  the  police  Sir  John.  Even 
the  final  happy  solution  is  natiu'ally 
motivated  by  the  action  of  the  play 
and  does  not  depend,  as  too  often  in 
modern  melodrama,  upon  some  artifi- 
cially introduced  surpri.se. 

The   major  characters  are  on  the* 
whole  well  portrayed.    Walter  Gilbert 
gives  an  extremely  con\ancing  presen- 
tation of  the  black  sheep  who  never- 
theless still  retains  some  spark  if  not  of 
decency  at  least  of  elegant  refinement 
and  of  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  and 
Innocent.    His  foil,  the  woman  who» 
only  passions  are  love  ana  hate,  was 
not  overacted  by   Ellen   Mahar.  Sir 
John,  despite  a  generally  adequate  per- 
formance, failed  to  cany  conviction  in 
the  crises  and  occasionally  lapsed  into 
distressing    Americanisms.    And  cer- 
tainly Ivy  Merton  would  have  ditfu  ■ 
in  passing  for  a  titled  lady,  even  c 
obscure  origins.    In  fact,  the  onl-> 
who  successfully  and  consistently  main- 
tained the  English  atmosphere  was  the 
butler,  W.  E.  Watts,  with  that  comb  "' 
tlon  of  deference  and  an  identif.i 
with  the  family  which  marks  the 


} 


!  '  "iner."    Don  BeafftJC;  BSTfle  young  |  I  gation  obviou  '.     niri-.d-ri  atirical. 
'fpouer,    unfortunately    looks    instead!  The    theatre    i::mains    closed    lor  five 
i  like  an  embryo  actor.    Such  deficien-  I  j  years,  has  the  name  of  being  haiuited. 
j  cies  as  there  are,  however,  do  not  de-  !  The  murderer  is  apparently  safe  with 
tract  from  a  satisfying  Interpretation  of 'I his  secret.    Woodford's  body  is  never 


:  a  melodrama  which  merits  high  praise 
[  for  the  excellence  of  its  plot. 

J.  M.  D.  H. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
yiias  Jimmy  Valentine" 

\    screen   melodrama,    adapted         A.  P. 
■  iinser  from  the  staire  pla.v  of  that  name 
'      Paul  Armstrong:  directed  b.v  Jack  Con- 
'   y  and  crpsentcd  by  Metro-Gnldw.vn-Ma.vcr 
a.  part-talkins:  picture  with  the  foUowinj 

"imy  Valentine  ■William  Haines 

['■"•''e  Lionel  Barr.vmore 

 Leila  H.vams 

' '  de   Karl  Dane 

 Tully  Marshall 

■  l-ine  Howard  Hickman 

'         ■   Bilb-  Butts 

">'-  Sister  Evelyn  Mills 

William  Haines,  long  popular  as  an 
*  ^ratiating  comedian  in  broad  farce,  is 
:    v  attempting,  in  "Alias  Jimmy  Valen- 
'  IP,"  his  first  sound  picture,  something 
n  more  serious  nature.  His  part,  that 
an  engaging  crook  with  ca.st-iron 
Ibis,  was  for  many  years  made  famous 
I  he  stage  by  H.  B.  Warner. 
i;mmy  Valentine  was  a  skillful  safe- 
( kcr  who  did  his  work  best  in  the 
k:  his  marvellously  sensitive  fingers 


found.  When  McHugh,  an  old  friend 
of  Woodford's,  plans  to  reopen  the  the- 
atre with  the  original  play  and  calls  in 
the  original  cast,  the  creepy  business 
begins.  Players  aad  stage  hands  alike 
do  things  which  seem  to  attract  .saspi- 
cion.  Two  give  tokens  of  being  more  or 
less  insane.  In  the  end,  following  an 
exciting  pursuit  and  capture,  the  one 
least  suspected  by  the  audience  proves 
to  be  the  murderer.  His  motive,  involv- 
ing the  younger  of  two  brothers  who 
own  the  theatre  property,  is  the  least 
plausible  element  in  the  entire  story  I 
The  rest  of  it  is  first-rate  inventiort 

Through  all  the  camera  leads  the  way, 
from  below  stage  to  flies.  Never  was  a 
theatre  so  raked  for  pictorial  effect.  The 
last  shot,  in  which  hero  and  heroine  are 
dropped  through  a  stage  trap  as  they 
embrace,  seems  to  be  the  Leni-Mohr 
hint  that  they  could  keep  up  that  sort 
of  amazing  foolery  forever.     W.  E.  G. 


I  '  he  would  better 

the  lour-  .sUil  more. 

The  Smith  choriis  sang  technically 
admirably,  so  musically,  that  Mr. 
Cjorokhoff.  it  is  much  to  be  hoped, 
invill  presently  see  his  way  to  quicken- 
ing: their  performance  with  a  warmer 
vitality,  keener  zest.  They  sang,  be  it 
recorded,  a  second  group  by  themselves, 
two  delightful  folk-songs  and  Dvorak's 
:  "The  Ring." 

The  Harvard  glee  club,  quite  at  their  ] 
tiest,  offered  "To  AU  You  Ladies,"  by  i 
Callcott,   Bantock's   '  City   of   Chow,"  j 
I  "The  Gateway  Piper"— the  latter  with  ( 
I  a  piano  accompaniment  so  delicious  that| 
I  applause  therefor  lasted  long  and  loud  ; 
1  — the    old    German  carol    "In  t)ulci 
Jubilo"  and  Palestrina's  "Adoramus  Te."  ' 
Together  the  singers  closed  the  concert ; 
with  "Then  Round  About  the  Starry 
Throne"  from  Handel's  "Samson." 

Pray  continue.  Dr.  Davi.son,  this 
pleasant  custom  of  "guest"  co-opera- 
tion. R.  R.  G. 


HABOLO  SAMUEL  | 

Harold  Samuel,  pianist,  played  this  i 

seemed  able  to  discover  the  secrets  of  |  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall  be-  i 

t'r,^..^'l''^}?''"r'^'J'^!j\  M^iTI""        I  fore  an  audience  of  good  size  and  of 
track  is  Doyle,  a  hard-boiled  but  sport-       .,j      ^.  . 
■      •       •  -         wild  enthusiasm: 

Adagio;  Fantasia,  C  minor;  Chorale  | 
Prelude,  "Wachet  auf !";  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  G  major — Bach.    Phantasie,  j 
C  major.  Op.  17 — Schumann.  Ballade,  D  , 
minor;   Intermezzo,  E  flat  major;   La  i 
fille   aux  cheveux   de  lin;  Passepied; 
Toccata — Debussy.    Chromatic  Fantasia 
and  Fugue— Bach. 

A  Spanish  musician  of  high  distinc- 
tion recently  told  a  Boston  critic  sim- 
ilarly distinguished — who  told  in  his 
turn  a  very  plain  person — that  plain 
people  in  Spain,  peasants  even,  are  par- 
tial to  Bach;  they  relish  his  rhythm. 

This  music  they  must  surely  have 
heard  mostly  from  Mr.  Samuel. 

Throughout  the  C  minor  fantasy,  last 
night,  he  lent  a  rhythmic  verve  to  pas- 
sages that  made  them  flaunt,  no  less. 
To  his  performance  of  the  Chorale  any 
body  of  men  afoot  could  never  have 
been  restrained  from  marching.  And 


ing  detective,  who  is  never  quite  able  to 
get  the  evidence  that  will  send  the  wily 
Jimmy  to  jail.  Jimmy  and  his  two  pals, 
Swede  and  Avery,  pull  over  a  baffling 
job  and  leave  New  York.  They  go  to  a 
small  town,  where  Jimmy  meets  the  in- 
evitable pretty  girl  and  has  a  change  of 
heart.  He  enters  a  bank,  the  president 
of  which  is  the  father  of  the  girl,  Rose 
Lane.  and.  working  on  the  square  for 
the  first  time,  makes  a  success  of  his 
job. 

He  believes  that  his  past  Is  safely  bur- 
ied, but  news  of  him  drifts  to  New  York 
■md  romes  to  the  ears  of  the  observant 
Doyle,  who  has  at  last  discovered  a  cer- 
tain bit  of  evidence  that  is  enough  to 
convict  Jimmy.  He  sends  warning  of 
hi.s  coming,  which  gives  Jimmy  a  chance 
to  concoct  an  alibi.  There  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  scene,  made  all  the 
more  effective  by  the  use  of  actual  con- 
versation, in  the  course  of  which  Jimmy     ,  „ 

;.l)parently  disproves  his  own  identity,   |  at  the  giddy  pace"of  the*  prelude  aiid 
even  altering  his  finger  prints,  but  is     fugue  the  most  moderate  of  souls  might, 
lorced  to  give  him.self  away  by  opening 
.1  safety  vault  in  which  a  child  h^s  been 
:u.cidentally    imprisoned.     Doyle  pre- 
viously convinced  against  his  will  'lihrt. 


he  has  made  a  mistake,  lets  Jimmy  go 
tliough  the  evidence  against  him  is  com- 
•,)lctely  damning,  in  recognition  of  his 
ajamene.ss  and  fundamental  decency. 

Apart  from  the  humorous,  sklllfiil  and 
pleasing  performance  of  William  Haines 
the  best  acting  was  that  of  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore  as  the  wily  detective,  Doyle 
Karl  Dane  and  Tully  Marshall  provided 
much  amusement  as  the  a.sslstant 
crooks.  E.  L  H. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
'The  Last  tt'arninff" 

A  siTpcn  drama,  ailanlcd  b.T  Alfred  A. 
<  ohM,  Robpri  F.  Hill  and  .T.  G.  Hawks  from 
.1  Pla.'-  by  Thonifis  F.  Fallon:  phnlotrraphcM 
by  Hal  Mohr.  ilirectrd  by  Panl  Leni.  ,ind 
nipd  by  ITniversal  as  a  Bart-lalliiiii.-  pic- 
wilh  the  following  cast: 

P." 'ii"  \:  Lanra  I.aPlanIc 

iM<  HiiFh  Mnntaen    I.nve  , 

^'"''}''  •.  .  .  .  ..lohn  Boles 

V.^.V"""  Roy  n'Arcv 

■  JJil'^"  Bert    Roach  I 

f.vnlinda  Mare-aret    Liyinifslon  i. 

Robert  Mack  Swain 

 Burr   Mcintosh  'A 

Barbara  Carry  Daumerv 

Inspector  Fred  Kelsey 

"The  Last  Warning"  owes  its  greatest 
measure  of  appeal  to  the  resourceful 
direction  of  Paul  Leni  and  the  brilliant 
photography  exhibited  by  Hal  Mohr, 
They  have  taken  a  ctnrcntly  popular 
theme,  that  Involving  a  mysterious  mur- 
der, with  a  modern  theatre  as  localium. 
and  have  so  embellished  it  that  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  enthralling  of 
,iny  of  its  species.  That  the  camera  is 
to  play  an  important  part  is  evident  at 
the  out.set.  when  a  brilliant  effect  is 
achieved  by  medium  of  swiftly  dissolv- 
ing views:  Broadway  at  night",  with  Its 
glittering  electrical  display  of  signs; 
through  these  scenes  the  tight-clad  legs 
of  chorus  girls,  a  veritable  army  of  them, 
marching  down  or  up  or  across  the 


light, 

quite  imaginably,  have  broken  into  a 
run.  With  rhythm  to  be  had,  so  no- 
table, perhaps  plain  people  in  Spain 
would  not  fret  too  sorely  if  Mr.  Sam- 
uels's  tone  turned  hard  sometimes,  if 
Bach's  melodies,  their  motion  aside, 
seemed  to  the  player  insignificant. 

Debussy,  too,  as  well  as'^ach,  Mr. 
Samuel  should  be  the  man  to  make  pop- 
ular in  Spain.    For  in  Debussy's  music,  | 
quite  as  in  Bach's,  Mr.  Samuel  appeared 
to  find  rhythm  of  primary  importance. 
For  this  finding  let  us  be  thankful, 
though  perhaps  he  drove  it  t«o  hard, 
when  we  remember  the  sluggish  De- 
bussy performances  we  too  often  hear. 
In  these  French  pieces,  too,  Mr.  Samuel  I 
played  with  finer  tone.  I 
In  Brahms  he  played  with  finer  tone  i 
still,  above  all  in   the  Intermezzo,   a  I 
model  of  exquisite  phrasing.    But  prav  | 
let  not  Mr.  Samuel  introduce  his  view  | 
of  Schumann  to  the  peninsula.    Ten  to  j 
one  the  Spaniards  would  not  hold  with  ' 
a  manner  so  extravagant.    Noise,  in-  I 
I  deed,  Mr.  Samuel  produced  in  plenty,  in 
violent  contra.st  to  tone  that  almost 
equalled  silence.    He  plunged,  he  ran— t 
and  then  he  all  but  stood"  still.  Here 
was  frenzy  enough,  or  at  least  the  mo- 
tions of  it,  but  where  was  Schumann's 
romance?  R.  R  G 


1  JOHN  THO^rAS  \ 

John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone,  ac- 
companied by  Lester  Hodges,  sang  the 
following  program  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
ball  room  yesterday  morning:  Invoca- 
zione  di  Orfeo,  Peri;  <3ebet,  Mai-x;  Der 
Sandtrager,  Bungert;-  Der  Schinled, 
Brahms;  O  liebliche  Wang^n,  Brahms; 
Phydile,  Duparc;  a  Piere  du  Soir,  Mbus- 
sorgsky:  Au  Pays,  Holmes;  Aria  from  Sa- 
lome. Mas.senet;  The  Time  for  Making 
Bongs  Has  Come,  Rogers;  Songs  My 
Mother  Taught  Me,  Dvorak:  Old  Mother 
Hubbard,  Hughes;  The  Sands  o'Dee, 
Clay;  Wie  einst  im  Mai,  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas  chose  a  program  com- 
prising songs  which  were  out  of  the 
beaten  path  u.sually  followed  by  bari- 
tones, and  it  was  well  suited  to  his 
voice.  He  sings  With  a  lazy  grace, 
dwelling  upon  the  notes  as  though  he 
liked  to  hear  them.  His  voice  has  a 
very  fine  quality,  but  that  alone  is  not 
enough  to  make  it  interesting  and  it 
must  be  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  sings  as 
though  warmth-  of  expression  were  a 
casual  matter  meriting  little  regard. 
However,  he  has  an  admirable  tech- 
nique and  in  Der  Schmied  he  sang  with 
excellent  diction  and  rhythm  although 

I  he  disregarded  the  poetic  lilt  intended 

I  by  Brams.  In  the  aria  from  "Salome"  he 

'  showed  real  appreciation  of  dramatic 
interpretation.  In  this,  his  voice  as- 
sumed a  warmth  which  wa.s  not  evi- 
dent in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the 
program  and  his  high  notes  were  his 
crowning  achievement.  There  are  few 
baritones  as  fortunate  as  Mr.  Thomas 
in  having  such  a  wide  range  with  each 
note  perfectly  even  in  quality. 

Mr.  Hodge  is  not  only  an  intelligent 
accompanist,  but  also  an  accomplished  '  |work  last  night 
pianist.  He  is  keenly  sensitive  to  all 
the  details  which  embody  beauty  in 
music  and  he  played  his  group  of  piano 
solos  with  masterly  skill.         O.  A. 


fiiiio  of  Vaughan.'  ~  Satie's  amusing 
Gnossienne"  was  amusingly  illustrated 
oy  Mr.  Shawn.  It  so  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  audience  that  he  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  eccentricities — gi-aceful  iii  the 
accomplishment.  The  Mazurka,  coquet- 
tlshly  danced,  also  gave  pleasure.  Miss 
St.  Denis  in  the  Spanish  "Plastique  " 
displayed  a  marvellous  shawl,  which 
was  managed  wit'.i  a  foreign  skill.  Not 
easily  to  be  forgotten  was  the  Cuban 
dance  by  Mr.  Shawn  and  Miss  Dav 
with  its  haunting  music.  The  amorous 
advances  and  retreats,  the  woman's  en- 
couragement and  defiance.  In  another 
manner,  the  love  encounter  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine  and  her  wooer,  was 
equally  noteworthy. 

In  the  final  .section  Miss  St.  Denis 
and  her  companions  brought  memories 
of  her  first  appearance  in  thi.s  city 
when  her  program  allowed  her  to  dis-, 
play  a  calm  that  was  eloquent,  an 
elasticity  of  body  that  was  as  remark- 
able as  the  significance  of  her  immo- 
bility. 

It  wra.i  a  pleasant  sight  last  night — 
that  of  her  young  dancers,  well  formed, 
rejoicing,  not  abashed,  in  the  frank 
revelation  of  nature's  kindly  gifts. 


JAMES  MILES  BOOTH 

Josnes  Miles  Booth,  bass -baritone, 
sang  this  program  last  night  in  Jordan 
hall: 

January,  Hook;  How  Stands  the 
Glass  Around?,  Gen.  Wolfe;  Phillis. 
Talk  No  More  of  Passion.  Monro:  The 
Loss  of  Richmond  Hill,  Hook;  Ihr  Bild, 
"'^  hin?  Nacht  und  Traume,  Aufen- 
nialt.  Schubert;  La  Nuit.  Soleil  Cou- 
chant.  La  Chanson  des  Levres,  Masse- 
net; Love's  Minstrels,  Silent  Noon, 
Death  in  Love.  Vaughan  Williams. 

Mr.  Booth  will  have  it  he  is  possessed  ' 
of  a  bass-baritone  voice.    He  ought  t.o 
know,  if  anybody  does,  but.  to  be  round 
with  him   in   the   way   of   the  Lady 
Olivia  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  he  deal's  ' 
in  most  unlikely  tones  bo  prove  his 
point.    The  best  of  his  voice,  whether  ! 
it  is  there  he  would  wish  it  or  no.  lies  ' 
directly  in  its  middle;  no  crowding  down  i 
process  can  make  its  depths  convincing,  i 
For,   in  the  medium  register.   Mr.  1 
Booth  rejoices  in  some  verv  agreeable 
notes  indeed,  which  tones,  by  the  way, 
he  has  strengthened  in  a  year.'s  time 
or  so.    The  light  touch  suitable  for 
•Wohn"  and  "The  Lass  of  Richmond 
"  he  has  fortimately  retained,  and 


HUl,' 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Last  night  Dr.  Davison,  in  accordance 
with  what,  let  us  hope,  may  become  a 
custom,  played  host,  for  the  second 
!  time,  to  a  ^^siting  glee  club,  that,  to 
•wit,  of  Smith  College,  conducted  bv 
Ml-.  Ivan  T.  Gorokhoff.  These  highly 
capable  choirs,  under  leadership  highly 
skiUed.  both  singly  and  in  combination 
.sang  so  well  that  they  afforded  genuine 
pleasure. 

They  began  not  too  confidently  If 
the  truth  may  be  told,  with  Brahmss 
''Tafellied"  for  mixed  voices.    Nor  did 
.screen;  the  whole  clearing  gradually  to  i  i  "''e  ladles  from  Northampton  shine  bv 
the  facade  and  then  the  interior  of  the  brilliancy  of  their  tone   in  their 

theatre,  with  its  assembled  audience,  j  |  S'°UP  by  Archangelsky,  Chadwick  and 
After  that,  action,  thrills,  suspense,  sus-  i  Hoist.  Finish,  nevertheless  to  a  hi^h 
picion,  shrieks,  shadowy  figures,  in  short  l|  degree.  Mr.  Gorokhoff  has  taught  his 
all  the  horrors  of  a  dozen  storied  coiled  '[  charges.    The  neatest  attack  Doisible 


into  one  vivid  picture 

Voices  are  heard  at  the  start,  when 
the  stage  manager  calls  for  any  physi- 
cian who  may  be  in  the  audience 
There  is  confusion,  a  wild  trampling 
Announcement    is    made    that  John 


.        ,    ,  ,    ^    attack  pos.sible 

he  puts  his  foot  domi  he  will  have  a 
release  quite  as  nice.  He  secures  phras- 
ing extremely  graceful.  An  achieve- 
ment even  more  notable,  he  has 
brought  about  a  smoothness  of  delivei-v 
downright  excellent,  and  at  no  undue 


Woodford  is  dead,  the  house  is  emptied    '  marked,  of  verbal  clarity. 


Irastily.  Woodford  was  the  star  of  the 
theatre  which  bore  his  name.  He  Is 
killed  when  in  the  action  of  the  play  he 
is  backed  by  an  enraged  opponent  to  a 
mantel,  from  which  he  grasps  a  heavy 
-andlcstick  with  which  to  defend  him- 
■^elf.  The  stick,  heavily  charged  with 
^electricity  from  some  unknown  source 
is  the  means  of  his  murder.  Then  the 
'  Ad    disappears  during  a  police  investi- 


In  a  second  group  of  choruses.  Rus- 
sian choruses,  sung  in  company  with 
the  Harvard  club,  Mr.  Gorokhoff  arew 
forth  brighter  tone;  harsh  sounds  or 
shrill,  by  the  way,  he  would  not  toler- 
ate for  one  instant.  If  only  he  would 
do  away  with  the  nasal  defect  which 
proceed.s  from  an  exaggerated  bmr  of 
the^  letter  "r,"  and  the  weakness  re- 
sulting from  an  over-refined  pronuneia- 


.  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn  and  the 
Denishawn  dancers  gave  an  entertain- 
ment last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ellis 
Memorial  House.  The  first  part  con- 
sisted of  "Music  Visualization.s ;  Cho- 
pin. Ballade  op.  47  (ensemble)  Schu- 
marui,"  Bird  as  Prophet,"  (Miss  St. 
Denis),  Chopin  'Revolutionai-y"  Etude 
•  Mr.  Shawn,  Mis.ses  Beck,  Austin  and 
Chace),  Debussy,  Arabesque  No.  1,  Cho- 
pin. Waltz  No.  4.  Rubinstein  Waltz 
(Miss  St.  Denis),  Pinding,  AUegresse 
(Mr.  Shawn  and  ensemble).  The  sec- 
ond part  was  devoted  to  divertissements. 
Vaughan  "White  Jade  "  (Miss  St.  Denis), 
SatiP  Gnossienne  (Mr.  Shawn).  Wachs 
Nadia  (Misses  Dennis,  Beck  and  Au.s- 
tln,  Mexican  Hat  Dance  (Miss  Day  I, 
Granados,  Spanish  Shawl  (Miss  St. 
Denis).  Cuban  Dance  (Mr.  Shawn  and 
Miss  Day).  MacDowell.  Meccanique 
(ensemble),  Hungarian  Dance  (Klarna). 
Josephine  and  Hlppolyte  ( Miss  St.  Denis 
and  Mr.  Shawn.  The  concluding  sec- 
tion was  "Orientalia:  Japan,  Java,  In- 
dia." Flower  Arrangement  (Miss  St. 
Denis).  Spear  Dance  (Mr.  Shawn),  Ser- 
impi — A  Court  Dancer '  and  Daughter 
of  the  Sultan  (Miss  St.  Denis).  Three 
Coolie  girls,  the  Batik  Vendor,  Daughter 
of  Desire  (Miss  Day).  Dance  of  the 
Red  and  Gold  Sari  (Miss  Austin).  East 
Indian  Bazaar  Scene  and  Nautch 
Dance  (Miss  St.  Denis  and  ensemble). 

The  opera  house  was  filled  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  dancers  in  turn  were 
vigorously  applauded,  and  .several  num- 
bers were  imperatively  re-demanded. 
Conspicuous  among  the  numbers  of  the 
first  part  were  the  savagry  of  the  danc- 
ing to  Chopin's  "Etude"  if  the  wild  ges- 
turing and  rushing  frantically  can  be 
called  dancing  in  even  the  less  conven- 
tional meaning  of  tlie  word;  the  charm- 
ing apparition  of  Miss  Day,  and  the  final 
evolutions  and  grouping  of  a  classical 
nature  with  Miss  Day  borne  aloft.  The 
other  en.semble  numbers  were  only  mod- 
erately interesting.  The  waltz  of  Ru- 
binstein chosen  by  Miss  St.  Denis  was 
not  the  one  that  would  inspire  even  a 
less  taletited  artist. 

The  second  part  opened  with  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  evening, 
perhaps  the  one  longest  to  be  remem- 
bered, tJhe  exquisite  repose  of  Miss  St. 
Denis   in    "White    Jade"   with  exotic 


to  give  him  credit.  In  the  collection  of 
.old  English  songs.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Booth  had  made  .some  gain  in  his 
feeling  for  the  shape  of  a  phrase. 

Mrs.  Hubbard,  a  helpful  accompanist, 
iif  ever  there  was  one,  a  pianist,  too. 
of  singularly  beautiful  tone,  did  valiant 
R.  R.  G.  I 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
Stark  Mad" 

rA.^T^"  "«''"l''ama.   adapted  by  Harr^v 

d--ected  'bv  T*,ow'('"'i'  ''-^  Kiusfton: 
'1.  ecien   P.^   Lloyd  Bacon  and  nres»nted  hv 

""/olloa,"V  cas,""  '•"■t^''^'"^  f'ctirrwilh 

Percy  Danserfipld   w    B  Wamor 

.  .mcs  Rutherford  Claude  '  Odiin?w?Je' 

r.r,',  Rv;„H«= JacQijeljop  Losan 
\'nios  "  Walthall 

i  MK^FN-n^il  ^ t'-'""°'  B^'moje 
Pror    vi(„  "  I.oui  -c  Pazenda 

'    •   '^""^  Warner  Rieh(nond 

"The  Warner  Brothers  are  so  feverish- 
ly bu.sy  these  days  in  turning  out  talk- 
ing pictures  that  they  apparently  have 
no  time  to  pass  sane  judgment  on  the  , 
quality  of  the  stories  behind  them.    In  ' 
such  manner   'Stark  Mad"  must  have' 
had  Its  being,  but  that  seeifis  no  reason 
^vhy  the  Alctropolitan  Tl-(-atre,  where 
nine  times  in  10  one  may  view  the  best 
the  screen  can  offer,  should  have  been 
.singled   out    as    respository    for  such 
trashy  stuff.    To  waste  ttie  time  and 
efforts  of  one  good  director  and  a  half 
score  of  excellent  players  on  a  penny 
sh(Dcker  like  this,  and  to  affront  the  in- 
telUgence  of  audiences,  seems  closeh 
allied  to  stupidity  .some'where. 

The  story  is  so.  wild,  so  inconsistent 
so  weakly  constructed  that  it  is  un- 
worthy of  summarization.    The  .'scenes 
are  laid  in  the  Carracas  jungles  of  Cen- 
tral    America.     Rutherford,  wealthy 
leader  of  an  expedition  to  .search  for 
his  lost  son.  is  surrounded  by  slov- 
witted  companions  who.  having  eyes  ser 
not.  and  having  ears,  hear  more  than 
they  should.    There  is  a  crazed  guide 
relic  of  young  Rutherford's  expedition- 
ary part,  a  villianous  mariner,  a  goril- 
la supposed  to  be  a  man-killer  but 
actually  tame,  a  deserted  Ma  van  tem- 
ple, tons  of  buried  gold.  Dangerfielri 
another  explorer,  joins  the  party  as  'n 
IS  about  to  land  from  a  dinky  litUr 
craft,    obviously    unfit    for  deep-sei 
voyages.    Then  ensue  a  series  of  evil 
mishaps,  creepy  noises,  sudden  disap- 
pearances,  su.spicions   and  recrimina- 
tions   a  murder.      m  the  end  Capi. 
Rhodes,  and  not  the  gorilla,  is  discloscri 
as  the  murderous  macliinator,  who  ha> 
stopped  at  nothing  to  keep  the  Ruth- 
erford party  from  the  gold  which  he  and 
a  sailor  had  discovered.    He  had  killed 
the  sailor,   it,  .seems,  so  was  twice  a 
murderer,    Hi.s  own  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  gorilla,  was  not  unex- 
pected   Incidentally,  all  tliey  found  of 
young  Rutherford  was  his  grave. 

The  voire-r.pcording  device  balked 
twice  during  the  initial  presentation 
Lips    moved,    but    no    .sounds  ramc 


\  >i  scenic  space  ana  inexoertl 
P:;^^VS'-  l>hv  added  to  one's  distress  The 
dett.'""  completed  •  Thel 

Tn^v^^'f  'w"'"''  °"  "'^e*-  Of  Tom  MixJ 
ionj.  and  a  company  of  eieht  in  n 

m^Iv"'T\';''''°  •'''■'^"^  come.'iefrelh- 
inglj  Mr.  Mix  is  a  horseman  of  parts 
Ln^'','^  ''l^ot.  handy  with  a  rope  and 
IZ^lf  figure  in  poished 

eatJier  suiting.  Ton.v  Is  Tom  s  favor- 
e  horse,  quite  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
tute  one  ever  saw.  with  wonderful  eves 
and  perfect  manners.  The  finale  to 
this  number,  with  Indians  on  the  staee 
apron,  and  Indian  maidens  posing  in 
In5^,J"rH  '^T'-  ''"^  a^nafsiie 
nv^,.  .h'^^f '"^'^  ''^''^  lowered  to  rest 
^^cl  the  stage  centre,  made  a  splendidly 
decorative  tableaux.  W.  E.  G 
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BRONSON  DE  COU 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Bronson  de  Cou  gave  the  second 
and    unfortunately    the    last   of  his 
"Dream  Pictures"  this  season  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.  There 
was  a  large  audienc^  who  evidently  ap- 
predated  the  beauty  of  the  colored 
I  photographs  and  the  colloquial,  inform- 
ing comments  which  at  times  were  en- 
livened with  unforced  humor.    Mr.  de 
Cous  subject  was  "Mysterious  India." 
Beginning  with  Bombay  the  audience 
was  taken  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  where  the 
architec^nral  wonders  with  the  sump- 
tuous interior  decorations  were  shown, 
the  glories  of  the  Mogul  rulers;  then 
Jaipur  and  Udalpur.   In  strong  contra.sti 
were  the  temples  of  Mt.  Abu  and  the 
•ale  of  Kashmir.    Cawnpore  and  Luclc- 
now  were  visited:  as  was  Benares  with 
its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  pil- 
grims to  the  holy  city.    At  last  Cal- 
cutta, Darjeeling  with  amazing  views 
of  the  Himalayas  and  last  an  exquisitely  j 
colored  series  picturing  the  Taj  Mahai.  | 
Music,  chosen  appropriately,  enhanced  | 
the  eflect;  added  to  the  illusion.  Among 
Uie  selections  were  Cui's  "Oriental"  " 
Rlmsky-Korsakov's  familiar  Indian  air, 
a   movement  from  Ippoitov-Ivanou's' 
Caucasian  S'uite"  music  by  Amy  Finden 
and  Mendelssohn  and  a  native  Hindu 
air.    This  is  not  an  instance  of  where 
accompanying  music  to  pictures  was 
distracting,  even  irritating. 

Mr.  de  Cou  did  not  confine  himself  , 
to    objects    of    architectural    interest,  i 
I  There  were  many  revelations  of  street ! 
I  life,  commerce,  country  roads,  with  just  | 

]  a  glance  at  the  poverty  stricken.  There 
were  photographs  of  types  from  nautch 
girls  to  ascetics.   The  great  attraction, 
!  however,  the  imusual  .feature,  was  the 
I  artistic  treatment  to  which  the  photo- 
I  graphs  had  been  subjected  before  pre- 
sentation and  the  rhanner  in  which 
they  were  shown.    Nothing  in  this  wav 
I  could  be  more  Ijeautiful  than  the  scenes 
— one  dissolving  into  another — In  Kash- 
mir's Vale,  the  views  one  after  another 
i  of  the  gigantic  snow  peaks,  and  the 
various  revelations  of  the  glory  of  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

This  tour  in  India  was  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  traveler  anxious  only  to  see  thej 
traditional  sights;  if  was  a  tour  of  ro- 
manticism in  which  the  Information 
granted    strengthened  '  pictorial  ac- 
quaintance or  nourished  illusions.  As 
one  regrets  that  the  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  Spam,  so  one  would  not  have 
had  the  Persiaiis  descend  on  Delhi  to 
end  the  Mogul  reign:  but  if  they  mas- 
'  sacred  the  inhabitants,  they  spared  the 
I  superb  temples  and  other  monuments 
I  of  grandeur. 

I  Mr.  de  Cou  among  his  remarks  nn 
'  the  present  condition  of  India— not 
boresome  statistical  remarks  we  are 
happy  to  say— |ave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  if  the  British  left  India,  the  Mo- 
hammedans, though  a  minority  of  the 
inhabitants,  would  soon  be  in  control. 
He  also  had  something  interesting  to 
say  about  the  busine.ss  shrewdness  of 
Parsees. 


HAROLD  BAUER  | 

A  large  audience,  of  the  friendliest,  j 
heard  Harold  Bauer,  the  pianist,  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Jordan  hall.  They ; 
heard  much  music  of  weight  and  sig- 
nificance,  for  Mr.  Bauer,,  with  a  mind 
for  the  large  and  generously  disposed, 
played  them  the  Brahms  sonata. 
Pranck's  Prelude,  _Chorale  and  Fugue, 
the  Schumann  fantasy  and,  for  full 
measure,  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an 
Exposftion." 

ThL'?  was  lofty.  Something  less, 
however,  of  sublimity  might  better  have 
helped  poor  plain  people  to  scale  the; 
musical  heights  and  to  stay  comfortably 
above.  The  great  classic  mastai-s  them-i 
selves  recognized  the  human  need  ol 
variety  and  rest,  else  why  did  thej^ 


♦  heir  trreat  sonatis  ■with  scherzos  '! 
i  ,       the  brim  of  t>.ie  spirit  of  rofnp?  | 
A  pity  it  was'  for  the  pleasure  of  many  \ 
persons  that  Mr.  Bauer  flew  so  high. 

The  beauty  that  lies  in  Brahms's  so- 
nata Mr.  Bauer,  with  hand  unerringlv 
sui'e,  drew  forth  from  its  v.Tappings  of 
padding.  Beautiful  music  he  made, 
indeed,  of  the  andante,  music  sweet  in 
tone,  and  clear,  like  mountain  air, 
through  which  the  melodv  floated.  The 
padding   it«elf  he   so   manifestly  be- 

,  lieved  music  of  import  that  he  all  but 
convinced  some  of  the  skeptical  listeners 
he  was  right.    He  made  it  move,  at  all 

I  events;  he  would  not  let  it  lag  and 

ramble. 

Pranck's  great  music  Mr.  Bauer 
played  in  the  only  vein  in  which  it  can 
be  played  if  it  is  to  remain  great  music. 
He  crowded  no  drama  into  it  to  turn  it 
theatrical,  none  of  the  cloying  sweetness 
that  can  only  lead  to  crass  sentimen- 
tality.   All  praise  to  him! 

Never  the  most  romantic  of  pianists, 
Mr.  Bauer,  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  fantasy,  stressed  Schumann's  glow- 
ing romanticism  less  than  his  pure  mu- 
sical loveliness.  Altrhough,  thereby,  he 
may  have  played  false  to  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  style,  common  sense  he  had  in 
his  defence.  That  first  movement 
thus  reasonably  treated,  made  a  more 
potent  appeal,  in  this  unromantic, 
clean-cut  period  of  history,  than  the 
more  erratically  performed  movement 
that  followed  it.  R.  r.  g. 
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°Let*L'mmmf'5'i!?i"L°^  his  rhapsody:  ]  some" superficial  successes.  whicT^- 
nter^hr vi^L*^^  °f  ^hespis  and  not  concerned  with  the  substancTof  h 
nter  the  Viennese  temni»  ,  g^t.    .    .    .     The  short  but  momenta 
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FRANZ  SCHUBERT  AND  HIS 
TIMES  by  Karl  Kobald;  translated 
from  the  German  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.    277  pp.  $5. 

MOUSSORGSKY  by  Oskar  von 
Riesemahn;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Paul  England.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
412  pp.  $5. 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI  by  Tobia  Ni- 
cotra;  translated  by  Irma  Brandeis  and 
H.  D.  Kahn  from  the  Itahan.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.    236  pp.  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

These  three  volumes  are  published 
handsomely — as  is  Mr.  Knopf's  wont — 
in  the  series  of  musical  biograptiies 
which  already  included  Newman's 
"Wagner,"  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Autobi- 
ography, Bidou's  Chopin,  J.  "W.  'W. 
Sullivan's  "Beethoven"  and  Henri  Du- 
pre's  "Purcell";  all  valuable  to  the 
musician,  and  interesting  to  the  lay- 
man. It  Is  to  be  regretted  than  two 
of  the  volumes  just  published  are  not 
provided  with  an  index.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  Kobald's  "Schubert"  with 
the  many  sketches  of  Schubert's  con- 
temporaries in  the  world  of  art  and  in 
the  social  life  of  Vienna.  This  biog- 
raphy contains  17  illustrations;  that  of 
Toscanini,  five. 


.  Mr.  Kobald's  purpose  was  to  picture 
the  Vienna  of  Schubert's  time,  his  sur- 
roundings and  his  friends.  There  Is  no 
attempt  to  present  additional  biograph- 
ical material  directly  concerning  the 
composer;  the  critical  estimate  of  his 
compositions  Is  here  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Whatever  work  Is  mentioned 
the  author  Is  lost  in  wonder,  love  and 
praise.  Too  often  he  writes  In  the  man- 
ner of  Elise  Polko,  indulging  himself 
In  "fine"  writing,  as  when  he  describes 


enter  the  Viennese  temple  of  Thalia 
He  writes  with  gusto  of  dramatistis 
sta?e  people,  including  dancers:  Lanner 
and  the  elder  Strauss;  the  furnishing 
of  houses,  the  Joyous  life  in  cafes  and 
the  scenes  on  the  Prater  with  the  de- 
lights of  swings  and  hoops  and  wax- 
works: the  climbing  of  trees  and  racing 
n  sacks,  and  there  were  fireworks.  A 
Uvely  description  if  naive  at  times. 

The  book  Is  readable:  one  becomes  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Schubert,  the 
man:  and  so  by  its  anecdotical  charac- 
ter It  is  welcome  as  a  supplement  to 
Deutsch's  study  of  the  composer. 

Riesmann's  "Mou.ssorgsky"  Is  wholly 
admirable  for  its  biographical  details 
and  its  sane,  discriminative  criticism. 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  compos- 
er's moral  and  physical  downfall:  his 
passion  for  strong  liquor  owins  to  his 
poverty  after  the  serfs  were  freed,  his 
many  discourasements,  and  at  last  the 
desertion  of  his  former  associates  in 
-I't.    Perhaps  there  was  also  an  Jn- 
htrUtd  tendency.    Yet  the  man  was 
matiirrHy  simple  and  loveable;  faithful 
even  st  his  cost,  to  his  high  artistic 
ideals.    Here  is  a  full  discussion  of  his 
relations  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who 
has  heen  reproached  for  his  "revision" 
of   Moussorgsky's   works   intrusted  to 
.  him  after  the  latter's  death.    Did  Rim- 
!  sky  change  and  tinker  these  composi- 
I  tions,  "Boris  Godunov"  etc..  as  a  con- 
servative, priggish  pedant  or  as  a  true 
friend?    Rimsky  in  his  autobiography 
[  sometimes  refers  to  Moussorgsky  in  a 
j  way  that  seems  malicious,  but  he  too 
had  ideals  and  could  not  forget  or  for- 
;  give  Moussorgsky's   lack   of  thorough 
j  training.    He  held  Balakirev  responsi- 
I  ble  in  a  large  measure  for  neglecting  to 
give  Moussorgsky  a  thorough  drill  in 
counterpoint.  Though  Moussorgsky  had 
great  musical  originality — he  was  not 
technically  well  educated.  Rimsky  spoke 
of  "obstinate,  bumptious  amateurish- 
ness," nor  could  he  see  that  Moussorg- 
•Bky  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Rim- 
sky, as  Laroche  said  of  him.  suffered 
from  the  mania  of  perfection.  Rles- 
mann  believes  that  Rimsky's  methods 
in  revision  were  justified  by  the  artis- 
tic results:  "The  revision  and  orches- 
tration of   Moussorksky's   works  were 
absolutely  necessary  if  they  were  to  be 
generally  accessible  to  the  public  .  .  . 
He  made  It  possible  for  the  two  master- 
pieces   of   the   unfortunate  compaser, 
'Khovanstchina  'and  'Boris  Godunov'  to 
make  a  triumphant  progress  over  the 
whole  world.    For  this  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  intelligent  critic,  even 
if  we  recognize  that  his  work,  like  all 
human  work,  has  its  faults." 

There  is  an  inquiry  Into  the  reason 
why  the  first  source  of  Moussorgsky's 
fame  Was  Prance,  especially  Paris. 
Pierre  d'Alhelm  and  his  wife,  the 
singer,  are  given  due  credit  for  making 
Parisians  acquainted  with  the  sonss: 
yet  Saint-Saens  long  before  1896 
brought  with  him  from  Russia  the 
piano  edition  of  "Boris."  This  Is  ironical, 
for  in  one  of  Moussorgsky's  letters  he 
wrote:  "We  are  not  to  be  led  by  thi 


life  Of  one  of  the  greatest"  musici^  ™ 
Russia,  nay,  of  all  mankind." 

There  Is  a  carefully  prepared  anc 
annotated  chronological  list  of  Mous-.. 
sorgsky's  works:  also  a  list  of  literature 
relating  to  him;  also  a  good  index. 

Nicotra's  "Arturo  Toscanini"  is  na- 
turally a  prolonged  eulogy.  How  could, 
it  be  otherwise?  The  eulogist,  however' 
does  not  wax  hysterical;  the  praise  is. 
well  considered;  It  might  well  be  called^ 
analyUcal,  for  the  reasons  of  his  ore- 
eminence  are  given  and  not  merely 
as  defiant  assertions.  Other  conductors, 
as  Niklsch  and  Mahler  have  had  bro- 
chures written  about  them,  or  articles 
In  volumes  of  musical  essays,  but  Mah- 
ler has  been  considered  first  of  all  a 
composer. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Toscanini  as 
a  child  gave  any  indication  of  his  great 
musical  gifts.  He  hoped  as  a  student  a 
violoncellist,  to  find  a  place  in  an  or- 
chestra. His  compositions  are  only  a 
few  songs  and  a  piano  piece.  It  was  in 
1884,  when  he  was  17  years  old.  that  he 
led  a  student  orchestra.  It  was  in  1886 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  that,  when  the  con- 
ductor of  a  traveling  opera  company 
resigned.  Toscanim  without  a  rehearsal 
conducted  "Aida"  without  looking  at 
the  score. 

The  artistic  life  of  Toscanini  is  fol- 
lowed from  that  time  to  the  present 
there  are  lists  of  orchestral  works  he 
produced  of  operas  he  conducted:  therf 
are  plenty  of  dates,  and  other  informa- 
tion about  him  as  a  musician;  but  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  valuable 
pages  to  the  general  reader  and  the  ! 
musician  are  those  in  which  the  nature 
and  the  training  of  a  great  conductor 
are  discussed,  and  the  pages  In  which 
Toscanlnl's  views  about  his  art,  his 
manner  of  rehearsing  are  revealed."  A 
virtuoso  conductor  must  be  an  Inter- 
preter who  brings  his  own  individuaUtv 
into  the  recital  of  the  composer's  ideas 
.  .  .  a  work  of  music  is  like  a  statue 
at  the  instant  the  quarrier  turns  the 


the  Trio  of  a  symphonic  Scherzo  asL"°?«  by  any  pretty  little  tunes.  The 
"the  yearning  in  song  of  the  romanti- 1  '^ouse  may  ofler  her  dear 


may  ofler  her  dear  include 


Cist  Who  has  drained  the  blissful  cup  of  ^"5""^  *  bonbons— that  is  no 

inspiration  to  the  dregs."  But  the  long  ''."^'"^^  ."^  ""''s!  ■  •  •  Oh,  this  Mon- 
description  of  Vienna  in  the  '  Bleder- 


marble  over  t/>  the  sculptor.    Life  must 
be  created  into  the  stone.  .   .  One 
must  find  and  re-create  in  himself  the 
spiritual,  or  Ather  the  imaginative  at- 
,  titude  that  must  have  been  the  com- 
poser's when  with  inward  ear  he  lis- 
tened to  the  Inward  singing  "    It  fol- 
lows that  the  conductor  must  be  able  to 
communicate  his  experience,  his  mean- 
ings, his  emotional  response,  to  a  hun- 
dred performers.    A  conductor  is  born- 
otherwise  he  cannot  be  a  conductor". 
These  thoughts  of  the  author  are  elab- 
orated at  considerable  length.  Thev 
should  be  of  profit  and  advantage  to  ail 
interested  In  symphony  concerts  and 
,  operatic  performances.   The  statements 
clearly  e.xpressed.  should  stimulate  con- 
cert-goers and  teach  them  to  be  more 
I  discrinrnnating  as  well  as  more  recep- 
\  tive.    There  are  quoUtlons  in  this  ex- 
,  cellant  book  from  Toscarini's  "Talks  on 
i  Music'     Is  there  a  volume  thus  en- 
•  titled  or  were  these  "Conversations"  re, 
I  ported  in  magazine  articles?  "Arturd 
I  -Toscanini ••  by  G.  M.  Ciampelli  was  pubJ 
■  llsned  at  Milan  six  years  ago    Did  it 
,n^i„rf„  "Conversations?" 


meter"  period,  the  pages  about  the 
women  and  men  who  were  Schubert's 
friends,  especially  the  artist  Schwind, 
who  Is  regarded  by  some  as  Schubert's 
evil  genius,  leading  him  Into  injurious 
conviviality,  and  all  the  pages  concern- 
ing Schubert's  dally  life,  his  habits, 
tastes,  his  intercourse  with  singers  of 
his  songs;  the  letters  quoted — these  are 
of  genuine  Interest  and  throw  more 
Ught  on  the  compositions  than  Is  given 
by  Mr.  Kobald's  critical  remarks.  (It 
Is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  there 
is  no  hint  at  the  disease  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  recent  biographers,  has- 
tened Schubert's  death.)  In  the  later 
chapters  the  author  is  Often  difiuse, 
writing  about  persons  of  .slight  im- 
portance, sometimes  repeating  what  has 
already  been  said. 

The  most  engrossing  chapter  Is  the 
first.  In  it  there  Is  a  lively  portrayal 
of  Viennese  life.  This  life  was  that  in 
•Which  "Biedermelcr,"  a  comic  figure,  an 
honest  ingenuous  kind  of  Philistine, 
who  figured  in  the  Pllegende  Blaetter, 
flourished.  He  ga\'e  his  name  .to  the 
period  when  "people  with  simple  tastes 
cultivated  music  and  art  inexpensively." 
Some  would  compare  this  period  with 
Athens  In  the  time  of  Pericles  and  with 
Elizabethan  England.  Mr.  Kobald  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  this  period  In 
glowing  terms:  "When  Vienna  harbored 
a  galaxy  of  genius  In  every  branch  of 
art,  in  poetry,  painting,  the  drama,  and 
music,  the  like  of  which  is  only  met 
with  in  the  most  brllUant  flowering 
epochs  of  human  culture."  But  who, 
outside  of  Austria,  knows  even  the 
names  of  certain  poets,  painters,  dram- 
atists who  are  here  flamed  reverently? 
As  regards  the  theatre  Mr.  Kobald  cries 


sleur  Saint-Saens.  who  plumes  himselfi 
on  his  originality!  With  everv  fibre  of' 
my  brain  I  loathe  him." 
One  of  the  many  excellent  features 

of  thLs  biography  Is  the  inclusion  of 
quotations  from  -Moussorgsky's  letters, 
which  were  vigorous,  and  illustrative 
of  his  character.    He  had  strong  likes 
and  dislikes  in  literature  as  In  music. 
He  was  so  affected  by  "Salammbo"  that 
he  determined  to  write  an  opera  based 
on  that  novel.   Much  of  what  he  wrote 
was  transferred  later  to  "Boris."  He 
read  eagerly  Gogol  and  Pushkin.  He 
translated  Lavater;  also  the  reports  of 
celebrated  foreign  criminal  trials  to  add  , 
to  his  small  salary  as  a  government  j 
official.    Darwin  influenced  his  manner 
of  thinking,  his  beliefs.     "In  poetry  ; 
there  are  two  giants,  rough  Homer  and  ; 
fine  Shakespeare.  In  music  likewise  we  i 
have  two  giants,  Beethoven,  the  thinker,  i 
and  the  super-thinker  Berlioz,"    He  , 
thought  the  classical  school  of  Italian  I 
painting  "a  dead  thing,  and  as  repul-  i 
sive  as  death  itself."  He  was  a  great  I 
lover  of  children.  | 
The  chapter  describing  Moussorgsky's 
early  and  comfortable  years  In  the  coun- 
try; his  years  in  military  service,  where 
he  was  a  spick-and-span  officer,  well-  , 
bred,  elegant,  a  bit  of  a  fop;  then  his  ! 
long  days  of  storm  and  stress,  but  of  ar- 
tistic growth,  are  followed  by  an  inves- 
tigation Into  his  "realism, "  his  breaking 
out  new  paths,  elaborate  studies  of  hi? 
worksi-critlcism  without  gush,  hlflalu- 
tln.  honey-daubing — and  at  last  the  ac- 
count of  his  pathetic  decline  leading  to 
his  death   in   a   hospital.     "He  went  i 
through  life  a  lonely  man    .    .    .  his 
artistic  alms  misunderstood  in  spite  of  I 


Vv>.c/v  /; 


I      HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  CHOIR 

I  The  Hampton  Institute  choir,  directed 
I  by  Dr.  R.  Nathaniel  Dett.  gave  a  con- 
1  cprt  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
\  hall,  before  a  very  large  audience.  This 
I  was  the  program; 

Gently.  Lord.  O  Gently  Lead  TJs.  I 
Am  Going  to  Travel,  Dett;  Ave  Maria. 
Arcadelt:  Peace.  Give  Ear,  Franck;  A.^^ 
by  the  Streams  of  Babylon.  Campion; 
Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God,  Cruger: 
Ave  Maria,  O  Praise  Ye  God.  Tschai- 
kowski:  Lord.  Our  God,  Have  Mercv. 
Schvedot:  Still,  Still  with  Thee.  De- 
muth:  Fierce  Was  the  Wild  Billow. 
Noble:  Son  of  Mary.  Don't  Be  Weary. 
Traveler,  Listen  to  the  Lambs.  Oh. 
Hear  the  Lambs  a-Crying.  Let  Us  Cheer 
the  Wear>'  Traveler,  Dett. 

Dr.  Dett  brought  with  him  from  the 
South  a  body  of  something  more  than 
60  young  singers.  He  has  trained  them, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  technlcque.  very 
well  Indeed.    From  them  he  can  de- 
pend on  clean  attacks  and  releases,  on 
accuracy  of  time.    He  need  feel  no 
fear  of  unpleasant  tone,  especi^llv  from 
his  unusually  sturdy  basses:  ot- 
balance  of  tone  in  the  four  p? 
count  with  assurance,  also  or.  c 
mendable  smoothness.   Of  the  sujcess 
of  his  efforts  Dr.  Dett  may  well  feel 
proud. 

To  t«ach  singers  very  younp  1 -.deed 
to  sing  so  well  ancf  precisely  ■     i  it- 
self a  feat  so  notable  that  p; 
Is  not  to  be  expected  that 
young  shall  also  sing  with  ' 
that  comes  of  ease.   They  h 
singers,  no  easy  task  set  bed 


IIALE 


By  PHILIP 

We  have  already  quoted  from  Maurice  Martin  du  Card's  review  of  "The 
iTrial  of  Mary  Dugan,"  in  the  French  version  produced  at  tlie  ApoUo  Theatre, 
taris.  Let  us  further  say  that  one  of  the  adapters  of  Mr.  Veillers's  play,  Mr. 
J-lenry  Torres,  is  a  lawj'er  who  wa^  prominent  in  the  Belengino  case  at 
Monaco,  a  cnse  that  in  some  respects  resembled  that  of  Mary  Dugan:  circum- 
stantial e^ddence  and  mystery.  The  sentence  was  afterwards  made  less 
severe.  M.  Torres  said  to  a  reviewer  that  if  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"  could 
move  the  public  so  that  it  would  aid  in  freeing  a  man  who,  as  he  believed, 
was  innocent,  he  would  congratulate  himself  on  his  debut  as  a  playwTight  so 
In  line  with  his  own  profession.  The  reviewer  asks  the  natural  question: 
What  if  the  assassin  through  awkwardness  did  not  catch  the  knife  with  his 
left-hand?  Would  the  play  fall  with  the  knife?  They  say  in  Paris  that  Gal- 
way,  the  district  attorney,  is  one  of  Harry  Bauer's  best  roles,  and  they  praise 
Jane  Chevril  as  Mary  for  her  grace,  gentle  voice,  modesty  and  innocence. 

Se3ing  the  play  at  the  Wilbur  last  week  we  were  impressed  by  the  per- 
formance of  two  or  three  who  took  what  are  regarded  as  minor  roles:  the 
negro  janitor, -Dagmar  Lome  of  .  the  •■PoUies,"  May  Harris  of  the  "Scandals," 
and  Feme  Arthur  of  the  "Follies,"  Marie  Ducrot,  the  voluble  maid  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  detection  of  the  assassin.  We  doubt  if  these  parts 
were  played  better,  if  as  well,  in  Paris. 


Drama.  tJ  T 

And  so  Mr.  Moses  Sides  with  Mr.  John  Palmer  writing  about  the  'Comedv 
Of  Manners";  not  with  the  late  William  Archer  who  in  "The  Old  Drama  and 
the  New"  rages  against  the  Restoration  drama  as  well  as  the  Elizabethan- 
Jacobean  (Shakespeare  excepted),  has  no  patience  with  the  eulogies  Oy 
Lamb  and  Swinburne,  and  takes  especial  delight  in  assailing  Mr.  Palmer. 
Archer  even  denies  wit  to  the  Restoration  dramatists.  But  Archer,  in  hi.s 
later  years,  wrote  sourly  about  many  dramatists  from  1860  to  1920, 


Wr  have  referred  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Moses's  pages  about  the  Res- 
toration drama,  for  they  show  clearly  his  wide  acquaintance  with  dramatic 
literature  ana  also  the  acuteness  of  his  independent  criticism. '  The  satpe 
might  be  said  of  his  other  introductions,  though  many  of  thfe  plays  are  no^ 
in  themselves  of  so  great  interest  today.  Would  any  audience  now  sit  pa- 
tiently through  Home's  "Douglas"?  Yet  for  years  it  acted  well;  it  provoked 
controversy;  it  was  praised  by  Goldsmith;  later  by  Christopher  North  in  his 
"Noctes  Ambrosianae."  To  GoWsmith's  remark  that  it  required  "some  art  to 
dress  the  thoughts  and  phrases  of  the  common  people  without  letting  them 
swell  into  bombast,  or  sink  into  vulgarity,"  Mr.  Moses  adds  that  this  was 
before  the  days  of  Tom  Robertson,  further  still  from  the  era  of  Hauptmanft'iJ 
"The  Weavers."  "It  sounds  strange  to  ears  that  have  heard  in  the  theatre 
the  impressionistic  anger  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  'The  Hairy  Ape.' " 


Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic,  has  edited  "British 
Plays  from  the  Restoration  to  1820,"  and  supplied  valuable  introductions,  a 
general  bibUography,"  and  individual  bibliographies.  There  are  many  illus- 
trations; portraits,  pictures  of  theatres,  scenes  from  plays,  title  pages  of 
plays.  There  are  two  large  octavo  volumes,  921  pages  in  all.  The  plays 
are  printed  in  double  columns  to  the  page.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston 
are  the  publishers. 

In  his  dedication  in  the  form  of  a  (letter  written  last  June  to  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  tribute  is  paid  to  that  dramatist  who  died  in  January  last. 
Mr.  Moses  tells  how  he  was  stirred  by  Jones's  "Renaissance  of  the  English 
Drama"  which  was  issued  "when  the  theatre  most  needed  it";  how  he  re- 
read it  to  learn  Jones's  attitude  towards  the  Restoration  Stage  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  it  possessed  "splendor  of  wit  and  vivid  portraiture  of 
Town  life:"  Then  Mr.  Moses  informs  Jones  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  ^ 
English  tradition;  a  dramatist  who  wrote  against  "the  mawkish  sentimental-  | 
ity  of  the  sentimental  school";  he  upheld  the  drama  based  on  a  wide 
knowledge  of  life.  "You  have  frowned  upon -the  smug  opposition  of  the 
Puritan  to  the  theatre;  you  have  helped  to  send  the  dramatist  on  his  mod- 
ern way  .  .  .  Though  you  may  not  wholly  sanction  the  Restoration  models 
1  have  put  into  this  anthology  I  can  relish  the  fact  that  in  'Mary  Goes  First' 
you  have  given  the  recent  English  theatre  a  superlative  Comedy  of  Man- 
ners." ("Mary  Goes  First"  was  produced  in  London  In  1913,  with  Marie 
Tempest  as  Mary.  The  comedy^ is  included  in  the  fourth  volume  "Representa- 
tive Plays"  by  Jones,  edited  by  Clayton  HamUton  and  published  by  Little, 
Brcwn  &  Co.) 

 1- 

The  dramatists  represented  in  the  present  volumes  are  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Dryden— whose  methods  were  satirized  in  "The  Rehearsal"  by 
the  Duke— Etherege,  Wycherley,  Conjreve,  Vanbrugh,  Otway,  Cibber.  Steele, 
Rowe,  Farquhar,  Gay  (the  airs  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  are  included),  Home, 
Goldsmith,  Cumberland,  Colman,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  Shelley  ("The  Cencl"). 
The  plays  are  unexpurgated.  When  "The  Way  of  the  World"  was  performed 
here  some  time  ago  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  the  comedy  was  "revised"  as 
If  for  a  young  ladies'  genteel  seminary.  ^n6  so  when  Augustin  Daly  pro- 
duced "The  School  for  Scandal'  in  1891  he  was  praised  by  WiUiam  Winter 
for  omitting  "coarse"  lines,  as  Crabtree's  entertaining  anecdote  about  Miss 
Letitia  Piper  and  her  Nova  Scotia  sheep;  By  the  way,  there  has  been  an 
animated  discussion  in  London  recently  over  the  exact  text  of  Sheridans 
comedy. 

In  his  introduction  to  comedies  by  Etherege.  Wycherley,  Congreve  and 
•Vanbrugh,  Mr.  Moses  has  much  to  say  about  the  state  of  the  stage  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II  and  the  looseness  of  Court  and  Town  society.  The  come- 
dians, too,  were  an  "ill-mannered,  free  crowd,  brilliant  in  dress  and  looks, 
course  in  behavior,  yet  forgiven  their  sins  because  of  the  comeliness  of  their 
bodies  and  the  agility  of  their  minds."  Pepys  recorded  that  he  went  to  see 
"The  Lost  Lady":  "Sitting  behind  in  a  dark  place,  a  lady  spit  backward 
upon  me  by  a  mistake,  not  seeing  me;  but  after  seeing  her  to  be  a  very  pretty 
lady,  I  was  not  troubled  at  it  at  all."  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
then  and  for  years  afterwards  women  of  indisputable  high  breeding  and 
unsullied  reputation  often  spoke  in  conversation  with  a  freedom  that  would 
•hock  even  the  most  emancipated  society  flappers  of  1929. 

Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  the  Restoration  drama.  Charles  Lamb's  de- 
fence that  was  attacked  by  Macauley— these  are  known  to  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Moses  insists  that  the  Restoration  drama- 
tists were  representative  of  a  chaotic  state  of  society:  "What  is  license  to  us 
was  acceptance  to  them  .  .  .  their  language  was  that  of  customary  in- 
tercourse ...  to  the  men  of  that  day  life  was  an  adventure — there  was 
nn  heart  in  it— only  the  technique  of  formalities.  Happiness  lay  in  the 
effectiveness  of  an  epigram.  If  the  male  creature  was  an  adventurer,  if 
the  female  was  an  intriguer,  if  the  design  was  without  heart,  and  life  was 
reduced  to  the  interplay  of  pawns,  if — and  this  is  more  to  the  point — audi- 
ences hailed  such  plays  as  truthful  commentaries  upon  themselves,  blushing 
at  themselves  when  they  blushed  at  the  spoken  or  written  innuendo,  if  the 
players  could  give  warm  verity  to  the  badinage  which,  while  not  impersonal, 
did  not  play  with  emotion  for  emotion's  sake — if  all  this  was  the  accepted 
theatre,  would  it  not  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  literary  history,  if 
the  dramatists  had  produced  other  than  they  did?  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  morality  as  we  understand  it  now — or  rather  as  we  did 
,  In  the  SO's  and  90's — has  anything  to  do  with  a  study  of  the  Restoration 


Take  Otway's  "Venice  Preserved,"  for  years  a  favorite  play  in  which  i 
great  actors  and  actresses  shook  the  souls  of  audiences.  How  many  today 
could  tell  in  what  play  is  the  once  famous  line:  "I'm  thinking  Pierre,  how 
thnt  damn'd  starving  quaUty  call'd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world"?  Would 
not  the  sight  of  crazed  Belvidera  ranting  on  the  stage  arouse  Homeric  laug:-.- 
ter?  Even  the  delightful  "Beggar's  Opera"  met  v.'ith  little  success  in  eastei- 
cities  when  it  was  brought  here  by  an  excellent  English  company  a  tew 
seasons  ago.  '  ' 

Suppose  that  100  years  from  now  a  lover  of  the  drama  pos.sessing  the 
erudition,  the  broad  sympathies,  the  critical  mind  and  the  sanity  of  Mr. 
Moses  should  edit  a  collection  of  English  and  American  plays  that  found 
1|  favor  in  their  time,  including  comedies  or  dramas  produced  since  1914.  Would 
he  feel  called  upon  to  defend  them  by  saying  that  they  mirrored  the  chaotic 
I  state  of  s(x;iety,  the  looseness  and  freedom  of  speech  in  supposed  polite  cir- 
I  cles,  the  tolerance  shown  in  some  quarters  toward  what  we  once  timidly 
and  euphemistically  characterized  as  "illicit  relations,"  the"  mania  for  di- 
vorcement and  annexing  or  exchanging  wives,  the  grossly  materialistic  view 
and  conduct  of  life,  the  vulgar  extravagance,  the  lack  of  courtesy  and  fellow- 
i  feeling,  the  hypocrisy  behind  the  fanaticism  in  the  enforcement  of  unjust, 
tyrannical,  sumptuary  laws,  the  decline  of  reverence  for  things  spix-itual? 

In  old  days  of  the  French  stage,  and  even  the  English  stage,  the  costumes 
jltt  heroic  days  were  laughably  anachronistic— laughable  to  us.   Will  this  edi- 
tor of  100  years  hence  note  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  performed  in  the 
19th  century  with  ridiculous  costumes;  that,  fortunately,  a  revolution  took 
place,  Hamlet  began  to  wear  a  gentleman's  evening  dress;  that  in  the  Berlin  I 
1  of  February,  1929.  Falstaff  spor.ted  a  monocle  even  when  he  put  himselt  in  i 
the  brick-basket;  that  in  London  .some  weeks  before  contemporary  physicians  i 
.on  the  stage  were  dressed  in  frock  coats,  whereas  they  sh'-  v    appear  in  a| 
ghort  black  coat  and  striped  trousers? 

'  But  perhaps  in  2029  there  will  be  only  cinemas  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ment; cinemas  or  baUets.  —    • 


iDr.  Detfs  by  no  means  simple  arrange- 
'  ments  of  negro  melodies,  ancient  church 
!  music,  church  music  of  Russia— to  all 
I  these  varied  styles  the  choir  did  good 
I  musical  justice.  Not  too  often,  though, 
did  they  sing  as  though  the  music 
'meant  more  to  them  than  notes  to  be 
.sung  with  unerring  accuracy. 

In  all  likelihood,  however,  they  couKl 
not  have  managed  more  successfully  if 
the  music  they  essayed  had  stirred  them 
to  the  depths  of  their  souls.  The  pos- 
sessors, in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
of  the  "fresh  young  voices"  at  present 
deemed  so  desirable,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  limited  by  the  immaturity,  both 
vocal,  mental  and  emotional,  which 
normally  accompanies  youth  and  iresn- 
ness.  Their  youth  considered,  the 
Hampton  choir  might  perhaps  1^  wise 
to  choose  music  less  musically  and  emo- 
Uonally  exacUng  than  that  they  under- 
took yesterday.  xt^wi.v 
To  the  Demuth  hymn  and  Dr.  Noble  s 
anthem,  so  long  as  they  marched 
straight  forward,  the  choir  rose  bravely, 
singing  with  full  tone  and  rhythmic 
point,  with  conviction.  Very  nice  sha<l- 
th=„  hvmiffht  to  the  Russian  s  chat- 
short,  they 


tering  anthem.   When,  m 
felt  at  home,  the  choir  sang  with  tone 
and  pith  as  well  as  with  sound  tech- 
nlcque. 


ance  that  bears  fhe  heavy  stamp  of  the 
^"^^S^cTn^ertrwith  a  vigo^^^ 
and  joUy  performance  of  Wagners 
-Mastersingers"  overture. 

The  large  audience  gave  the  pianist 
cordial  applause,  and  by  long  and  en- 
thusiastic clapping  endeavored  to  con- 
vey to  the  orchestra  and  conductor  the 
appreciation  they  doubttos  felt  for  the 
whole  series  of  enjoyable  concerts.  "The 
work  of  the  People's  Symphony  has  im- 
proved steadily  and  noticeably  and 
there  are  many  who  look  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  their  next 
legular  series.   

Two  extra  pooular  concerts  have  been 
announced  to  take  place  in  the  Reper- 
itorv  Theatre  on  March  17  and  March 
1  24  at  3-30  o'clock.    Mr.  Wendt  will  con- 


rduct. 


E.  B. 


R.  R.  G. 


THE  PEOPLES  SYMPHONY 

The  last  concert  in  the  series  of  20 
programs  offered  by  the  People  s  Sym- 
phony orchestra  was  given  yesterday 
aftemocm  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  A  large 
i  and  cordial  audience  was  Present 

The  program  opened  with  a  charm- 
ina  suite  arranged  from  the  opera  b&P- 
et5  of  Lully  by  FeUx  Mottl.  The  or- 
ihfstra  played  "delightfully,  with  grace, 
delicacy,  and  clean-cut  rhythm. 
Lillian  Magnuson.  pianist,  was  heard 
soloist  in  McDowells  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  D  Minor.  Possessed  of  a 
brilUant  technique,  and  with  a  fine 
rhythmic  sense,  she  played  it  admir- 
ably. She  was  accompanied  with  rare 
.skill  bv  the  orchestra. 
Beethoven's    Fifth  Symphony 


plaved" with' warmth  and  virility;  there 
were  spots  where  graces  ' 


were  missed, 

and"  spots  where  sentiment  was  exag- 
gerated, but  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
solid  and  sincere  performance  Mr. 
Wendt  read  the  score  with  intelligence, 
and  made  an  honest  attempt  to  give 
out  Its  beauties  as  the  composer  in- 
tended. Perhaps  he  came  closer  to 
doing  it  than  many  a  poUshed  pcrform- 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"The  Girl  on  the  Barge" 

A  screen  melodrama,  adapted  by  Nan  Cooh- 
rane  from  a  story  bv  Rucert  Husrhes:  di- 
rected b,v  Edward  Sloman  and  presented  by 
Universal  a.s  a  part-talkinff  picture  with  the 
lollowiiiir  <  afit: 

('apt.  And.v  MacCadden  Jean  HersboK 

Kiie  MacCadden    Sall.v  (l)'Nei) 

Piancis  X.  Fofarty  ....  Malcolm  MacGresor 

Huron  MacCadden    Morris  Mclniosh 

Superior  MacCadden    Nani.v  Kellv 

Orilarin  MacCadden    Georffe  Offermaii 

'I  ns-  Knffineer   J.  Francis  Roheilson 

Tut-  Captain-   Henry  West 

This,  pictures  gives  evidence  of  what 
might  have  been  done  with  novel  pic- 
torial background  and  fairly  Interesting 
I  characters  had  it  been  given  expert 
direction,  proper  casting  and  first-class 
photography.    Lacking  these  elements  it 
becomes  merely  what  in  the  world  of 
literature  would  be  termed  a  pot-boiler. 
The  scenes  are  taken  at  various  points 
\  along  the  Champlain  ship  canal  in  New 
i  York.    Along  this  tortuous  lane  we  see  i 
a  lazy  tug  towing  a  barge.   Of  the  crew  I 
I  of  three  on  the  tug  one  is  young  Fogar- 
i  ty,  who  though  no  deepsea  sailor,  has 
I  a  girl  at  every  landing.    On  the  barge 
;  live  old  MacCadden,  bewhiskered,  dirty, 
slave  to  bootleg  whiskey,  brutal  with 
his  four  motherless  children^  apt  at 
Biblical  quotations  the  while  he  kicks 
them  about  or  beats  Erie,  the  eldest, 
with  a  belt  strap.    Fogarty  becomes  his 
pet  enemy  and  when  the  young  rousta- 
bout and  Erie  become  friendly  and  later 
lovers  his  rage  is  terrible.    Fogarty  and 
Erie,   whose   favorite  retort   is  •T'ell 
witcha,"  pass  much  time  in  the  tug's 
pilot  iiouse,  where  he  teaches  this  liope- 
le.^sly  illiterate  creatine  her  alphabet.  It 
would  be  bad  enough  if  these  lessons 
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HAPPY  ENDINGS 

^-a  bookseller  recently  told  a  customer  that 
the  great  public  now  demands  more  cheerful 
novels  than  those  written  by  contemporary  men 
and  women.  In  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  s  "Darkened 
Rooms"  one  of  his  characters  drops  dead  of 
heart  disease;  another  walks  into  a  lake.  Arlen'.^ 
"Lily  Christine"  put^  an  end  to  her  life  with 
the  aid  of  a  motor-lorry.  In  another  novel—) 
Ethel  Mannin's  "Crescendo" — the  chief  charac-; 
ters  kill  themselves;  one  of  them  has  murdered 
a  third.  This  bookseller  was  not  referring  to  the 
popular  detective  story  in  which  a  mysterious 
murder  occurs  on  the  first  or  second  page.  ' 

Our  grandmothers  revelled  in  accounts  of| 
distressed  heroines.  They  were  never  so  happyl 
as  when  Lady  Gwendolen  was  kidnapped  and 
cruelly  treated  by  a  nobleman  having  designs  on 
her  person  or  her  property.  Death-scenes  moved 
them  to  tears.  Dickens  gave  heed  to  the  popu- 
lar demand  when  he  disposed  of  Paul  Dombey  j 
and  Little  Nell.   He  originally  left  Pip  alone  atj 
the  end  of  "Great  Expectations,"  but  afterward  i 
married  him  hastily  to  a  disagreeable  young  | 
woman  because  Bulwer-Lytton  advised  him  noti 
to  run  counter  to  popular  taste.  Trollope  did  noti 
let  Mrs.  Proudie  die  for  sentimental  effect:  he 
heard  some  one  in  a  club  say  that  he  was  tired 
of  her.    No  doubt  Hardy's  "Tess"  would  have^ 
had  more  "appreciative"  readers  if  he  had  ended 
the  book  with  the  ringing  of  wedding  bells  in- 
stead of  the  black  flag  hoisted  on  the  ugly  tower. j 

The  "happy-enders"  are  undoubtedly  in  the| 
K'reat  majority.  They  wish  to  see  virtue  re-L 
warded;  villainy  thwarted;  meanness  and  hy- 
pocrisy exposed.  This  is  true  in  the  theatre. 
More  than  one  playi  adapted  from  the  French 
las  been  ruined  artistically  by  a  change  of  the 
i^nding,  "to  suit  American  taste."  Former  gener- 
ations of  our  playgoer.^  were  more  robust.  Thej 
women  welcomed  a  "moving"  ending,  nor  waS| 
Camille's  deathbed  the  only  one  that  brought' 
tears  and  wet  handkerchiefs.  Our  lovers  of  the 
theatre  are  today  first  of  all  lovers  of  amu.se- 
ment.  They  wish  to  be  entertained,  to  laugh. 
Their  laughter  is  of  the  hair-trigger  order;  it 
follows  immediately  a  jest  however  poor  or  stale; 
a  would-be  epigram;  a  speech  tottering  oh  the 
edge  of  indecency  or  boldly  jumping  into  the 
mire;  a  commonplace  oath,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  heroine,  or  an  old 
ady  supposed  to  be  a  humorous  character.  The 
ludlence  is  bored  by  a  play  that  leads  to  r^- 
lection  and  self-examination;  that  exposes  a 
octal  or  political  evil;  that  goes  its  way  logi- 
ally  to  a  pathetic  or  tragic  ending;  and  the 
pathos  and  tragedy  may  not  be  dependent  on 
a  deathbed  scene  or  a  thrilling  murder;  a  char- 
acter's loss  of  illusions,  or  realization  of  wa.sted 
opportunities;  of  futile  endeavor,  is  still  more 
dramatic,  though  it  may  be  unintelligible,  even 
boresome  to  the  crowd  expectant  only  of  what 
it  regards  as  entertainment. 


were  given  silently;  but  the  lover.s  nni.st 
talk.   The  effect  is  sc^orific. 

Love's  course  does  not  run  smoothly. 
Twice  old  MacCadden  pummels  the 
liusky  Fogarty  with  ridiculous  ease.  Then 
comes  wmter.  The  barge  is  tied  up  at 
the  foot  of  96th  street.  At  the  height 
of  a  blizzard  the  old  hulk  breaks  away 
and  goes  rampaging.  In  no  time  ,lt  is 
off  a  studio  ledge  in  Hell  Gate,  and 
studio  waves  are  having  high  jinks.  "I 
will  go  after  them  alone,"  cried  Fogarty, 
now  captain  of  his  own  tug,  and  with- 
out lii'eman  or  engineer  the  tug  pro- 
ceeds to  the  rescue.  A  very  remarkable 
tug,  that.  A  binnacle  lamp  topples 
over  and  lays  Fogarty  low,  awash  in 
his  own  scuppers.  By  all  the  laws  of 
nature  he  should  have  drowned  in  all 
that  water,  but  he  was  able  to  jump 
up  quickly  enough  when  Erie,  after  a 
rairth'-provoking  trip  along  a  hawser 
looped  to  the  tug  from  the  barge  by 
old  MacCadden,  rolled  him  over  once. 
The  fade-out  shows  MacCadden  neatly 
dressed,  benign,  playing  with  the  chil- 
dren on  the  barge,  while  Fogarty  and 
Erie  busy  themselves  at  cheerful  tasks. 

Mr.  Hersholt,  woefully  miscast,  does 
his  best  as  the  sottish  barge  man.  Miss 
O'Neil,  wide-eyed,  over-painted,  exag- 
gerative in  every  movement,  wins  sym- 
pathy only  when  she  takes  her  beatings 
so  gamely.  Mr.  MacGregor  has  an  in- 
gratiating smile,  and  talks  naturally. 
His  oft-expressed,  "You  can  have  any- 
thing, do  anything,  if  you  want  to  hard 
enough,"  is  one  of  the  moral.=!  of  the 
picture.  Another  might  be,  "Don't  try 
to  make  a  feature  picture  out  of  noth 
ing  at  all." 


iliVi'lli  *  "   "  l.ois  Moran 

(  „1    Mannon  ';;   Phill.ps  Smalley 

German  General   ' 

sprrt. -Major   DuUp,  Man'ii 

nntish  Sp.v   V   AiKliP  I  heron] 

Rritish  Co'lonel    Donald  .  M(  Kenjie| 

Mariame  Grenot   Hei'witr  R<""'nfr 

Cbanffeur      Stant/in 

This- is  not  a  long  picture,  yet  it  is 
interesting  enough  to  keep  one  in  a 
pretty  state  of  suspense  and  wonder- 
ment as  to  its  outcome.  Any  picture, 
especiallv  one  pertaining  to  that  thor- 
oughly threshed  topic,  the  world  war, 
which  can  so  hold  an  audience  need  not 
depend  on  its  length.  Mr.  TingUng. 
the  director,  has  wisely  told  his  story 
concisely  and  dramatically,  and  has 
shrewdly  refrained  from  padding  it  with 
superficial  details.  He  knew  he  had 
"the  big  moment"  up  his  sleeve,  and  he 
drove  straight  to  it,  and  stopped  with 
it. 

Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Miss  Moran  were  seen  at  this  same 
theatre  in  a  story  of  crookdom  called 
•Blindfold."  As  in  that  highly  exciting 
picture,  so  in  "True  Heaven"  do  they 
approach  their  asks  with  no  prelimin 
ary  frills.  O'Brien,  a  British  aiTny  offi 
cer  bearing  an  important  message  to 
the  commandant  in  a  little  Belgian  vil- 
lage, sees  a  pretty  face  at  a  window, 
and  decides  to  tarry  overnight.  He 
seeks  out  Judith,  who  is  not  what  she 
seems.  She  is  a  German  girl,  serving 
as  a  spy,  eager  to  obtain  from  Gresson 
what  information  she  can.  They  drink 
together,  flirt,  and  in  a  sudden  air-raid, 
take  refuge  in  the  cellar,  where  Gresson 
is  hiirt  by  falling  timbers.  Judith  cau- 
terizes his  wound  with  aid  of  a  knife 
blade  heated  over  a  tiny  candle.  Both 
are  rescued  and  both  know  that  love 
has  come  to  them. 

From  tills  point  on  the  action  quick- 
ens, situations  become  more  tense.  Gres- 
son is  sent  to  HautevUle,  behuid  the 
German  lines,  to  trace  treacherj'  of  one 
of  the  aUied  agents.  Judith  has  pre- 
ceded him,  with  her  news  for  the  Ger- 
man general.  Meeting  Gresson,  in  a 
German  uniform,  monocle,  swagger 
sttck  and  all,  she  knows  him  for  a  ."^py. 
She  wants  him  to  escape,  yet  knows 
that  her  oath  demands  that  she  cause 
his  capture  and  death.  There  is  a  very 
moving  love  scene  in  her  rooms.  He, 
believing  her  to  be  a  spy  for  the  allies, 
urges  her  to  wait  for  him  after  the  war. 
She  longs  for  an  end  of  strife,  for  peace, 
rest,  true  heaven.  In  the  end  her 
patriotic  spirit  triumphs,  she  brings 
about  hi.s  arrest.  Gresson,  facing  the 
firing  squad,  is  saved  at  the  last  sec- 
ond in  a  manner  most  unexpected, 
when  all  in  the  audience  had  feared  a 
tragic  ending.  It  happened  to  be  H 
A.  M.,  Nov.  11,  1918,  and  word  came 
in  the  nick  of  time. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLTMPIA 

"True  Heaven" 

A  freen  drama,  adapted  hy  Dwij:ht  Cum- 
rninR  Irom  a  niazaztne  story  hy  C.  E.  Mon- 
faz-ne-  rlireflMl  hv  .[ami's  Tuiclins  and  pre- 


WASHINGTON  ST.  OLYMPIA  AND 

FENWAY 
"Mother  Machree" 

A  «rreen  drama  adapted  b.v  Gertrude  Orr 
Irom  the  stor.v  b.v  Rida  .Tohnson  Young:  ili- 
reeled  b.v  John  Ford,  and  wesented  by  Wil- 
liam Fox  with  the  lollowinj  cast: 

Ellen  McHuffh    Belle  Bennett 

Brian  McHueh   Philippe  De  Lacey 

Brian  McHush.  in  later  year.s  Neil  Haniilion 

Boze  Giant  Kilkenny  Victor  M'Lasien 

Harpist  of  Wexloid  Ted  McNaniaia 

Rachel  van  Studdifoi-d  Eulalie  Jensen 

Kdith   Cutting   Constance  How.iul 

Mrs.  Cutting-   Ethel  Clayti  n 

Robert  De  Pnyster  Pat  Sompr>ft 

With  no  advance  tumult  in  the  guise 
of  exploitation,  one  of  the  prettirsi, 
;  most  appealing  and  most  finished  pic- 
tures of  the  new  year  has  slipped  into 
town.  It  i.s  called  "Mother  Machree.' 
The  fact  tliat  it  bears  the  Fox  hall- 
mark mean.s  something.  "Mother  Ma- 
chree," however,  boasts  no  great  novel- 
ty of  theme,  or  treatment  or  mechanics! 
clap-trap.  There  is  no  .spoken  word, 
there  are  few  sound  effects;  but  there 
is  a  consistently  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate musical  accompaniment.  haAiiiK 
of  course  as  its  central  motif  the  ler-i- 
ful  melody  which  Ernest  R.  Ball  coin- 
posed  several  years  ago  and  which 
every  singer  in  the  land,  from  Jolm 
McCormack  down,  has  been  singuii; 
ever  since.  That  precisely  is  what  fn- 
titles  this  picture  to  admission  to  tiiat 
gallery  reserved  for  the  better  films. 

Opening  sequences  give  splendid 
glimpses  of  a  corner  of  Ireland,  Gal- 
way  to  be  exact,  with  its  errant  sheep 
chickens,  goats,  pigs:  iU  peasant  types, 
its  hut-like  homes,  its  treacherou.s  wa 
ters.  Here  we  meet  Ellen  McHugh,  en- 
dearingly termed  "Mother  Machre-^" 
not  only  by  her  attractive  young  son 
Brian,  but  bv  the  neighbors.  The  quie- 
tude of  these  first  scenes  is  soon  broken 
by  a  terrific  storm,  which  ensnares  sev- 
eral of  the  fishermen.  Ellen  finds  her- 
self suddenly  widowed,  and  decides  to 
go  to  America,  where  the  son  she  idol- 
izes mav  receive  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion. Boze  Giant  Kilkenny,  itinerant  ci- 
tertainer,  and  his  inseparable  compan- 
ion, known  as  the  Harpist  of  Wexford 
decide  to  quit  Ireland  at  the  same  time. 
Kilkenny,  in  his  inarticulate,  clumsy 
fashion,  loves  Ellen  He  gets  her  a  }oh 
in  a  New  York  miiseuin  of  freaks  wh':-re 
he  poses  as  the  tattooed  man.  With  her 
small  wage  she  contrives  to  enter  Br.ai: 
in  Miss  Van  Studdifords  school.  Ulti- 
mately Ellen  permits  the  woman  to 
adopt  Brian,  and  effaces  herself  that 
he  mav  grow  up  the  gentlemaw.  From 
that  point  on  the  story  is  cumulativ  e  \n 
heart  interest.  There  is  a  mere  flash  of 


the  great  war.  there  is  a  happy  ending. 
One  would  not  wish  it  otherwise. 

Miss  Bennett  has  added  another  to 
her  pretentious  series  of  splendid  screen' 
characterizations.  Master  DeLacey  asj 
the  boy  Brian  has  beautiful  features, 
and  acts  as  an  artist  unspoUed,  while 
Mr.  Hamilton,  as  the  young  man  Brian, 
slips  easily  and  effectively  into  the, 
character  thus  started  for  him  If  it 
Is  not  he  who  sings  "Mother  Machree" 
to  his  beloved  Edith,  none  can  detect 
the  ruse  of  a  hidden  voice,  it  is  so  per- 
fectly done.  Mr.  McLaglen  makes  the 
Giant  Kilkenny  human,  likable.  Of 
course  he  has  to  have  one  fight.  It 
comes  when  in  resentment  of  the  epi- 
thet, "shanty  Irish."  he  neatly  knocks 
down  fellows  as  big  as  he.     W.  E.  G. 

THE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

There  were  high  jinks  last  night  at 
Jordan  hall,  when  the  Chamber  Orches- 
tra of  Boston  disported  itself  under  the 
direction  of  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  Not 
all  the  evening,  to  be  sure,  was  sprightly. 
Mr.  Slonimsky  led  off  with  three  move- 
ments of  a  Mozart  serenade,  in  D  major, 
not  lively  music  at  all  as  the  performers 
heard  It,  one  excellently  played  solo  for 
flute  aside.  They  liked  it  better  plain 
and  smooth,  flat,  to  say  tiie  truth. 

Not  too  much  t'nat  was  rewarding 
could  they  find  in  an  overture  by  one 
Earl  Friedrich  Abel,  though  the  pro- 
gram-book will  have  it  he  was  some- 
body in  London  in  his  day.  Sonority, 
however,  they  furnished  for  Mr.  Paul 
Allen's  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
two  Scarlatti  arias,  sung  by  Miss  Ger-I 
trade  Ehrhart. 

But  the  classics  mattered  not  ft  penny. 
It  was  the  modernists  had  the  floor  last 
nignt. 

Colin  McPhee,  a  youthful  Canadian, 
-served  as  vanguard,  with  a  concerto 
for  piano  and  eight — no  less — wind  in- 
struments. Mr.  McPhee,  the  program 
book  states,  "neither  tangents  into  fu- 
turity nor  succumbs  to  the  necrophilia 
of  the  retrovert  moderns."  If  the  con- 
certo's first  movement,  then,  an  alle- 
gretto cannot  buttress  itself  with  its 
futurity,  let  it  stand  or  fall  by  its  musi- 
cal merits,  which  appear  to  be  of  a 
trivial  nature.  One  outstanding  merit 
its  second  movement,  on  the  other  hand,' 
does  possess,  that  of  making  its  closing 
chord,  a  simple  tonic  chord,  soimd  like 
the  grandest  music  ever  written.  The 
code,  quite  in  the  humorous  vein  young 
composers  of  the  day  affect,  moves  along 
in  a  succession' of  bumps,  and  bounces, 
so  exhilarating  that  the  bleats,  squeaks 
and  bellows— from  the  eight  wind  in- 
struments— that  clothe  it  do  no  harm: 
at  all. 

Arthur  Bliss  came  next,  though  noti 
'  in   parson."   with   "Three  Conversa-: 
tions."    In  "The  Committee  Meeting," 
a  violin  fell  into  hot  dispute  with  a 
viola,  amusing  enough  though  over-long. 
"In  the  Woods "  oflered  pretty  miLsic  i 
and    "In  the  Tube  at  Oxford  Cu-cus 
turned  back  to  humor,  of  a  rather  crude  I 
kind  but  not  the  less  lively  for  that.  | 

It  was  Mr.  Henrv  Cowell.  though, 
who  gave  the  proceedings  their  crown_ 
He  briefly  lectured— engagingly  too. 
almost  convincingly — on  his  new  way  : 
with  a  piano,  before  he  performed  his 
"Suite  for  Solo  String  and  Percussion  • 
Piano  with  Chamber  Orchestra." 

Whoever   desires   an    Instrument   or  ' 
this  unusual  nature  has  only  to  open  ^ 
the  lid  of  a  grand  piano  and  to  proviae 
himself   with   a  pick   to  "pick  the 
strings,  ten  tough  fingers  with  whlcn  | 
to  "pluck  "  the  same,  a  knack  at  "sweep-  i 
Ing"  the  strings,  a  variety  of  imple- 
ments for  use  in  tapping  the  strlnp, 
and  implements  too,  such  as  drumstlcKs. 
a  pencil,  and  a  darning  egg.  for  tapping 
on  almost  any  exposed  portion  of  ne 
poor  mstrument's  inwards,  the  bars,  the 
lid— what  you  will.  „  y. 

For  two  movements  Mr.  Coweu,  ao- 
sorbed  in  his  infinite  variety  of  noises.  ■ 
bothered  not  over-much  with  music.  A, 
bullfrog  in  early  spring,  a  carpenters 
plane,  a  saw  that  binds,  mighty  deftly 
Mr  Cowell  imitated  these,  and  other 
sounds  too,  not  to  forget  the  wind  in 
manv  moods.  HLs  discovei-y  of  the 
piano's  potentialities  ought  to  be  worth 
much  to  movie  producers. 

When,  in  the  third  movement  ThP 
Fairv  Belts."  he  provided  a  pleasant 
melody,  and  dressed  it  up  with  -silvery 
sounds  from  the  pianos  picked  strings 
then  Mr.  Cowell  demon-strated  t^iai  ms 
di-scovery  has  pos^sible  musical  advan- 
laces  as  well.  , 
The  concert  clased  with  "A  Musical 
.Toke"  by  Mozart 


for  little  orchestra 


the 


Not  ever,'body  stayed  to  hear  it 
hour  was  growing  late.      R.  B.  u. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
Twin  Beds"  ^ 
comedy  by  Margaret  Mayo. 


The 


■Waller  Gilbert 
Thomas 

George  K.  Ta.vlor 

 )vr  Merlon 

.Jessamine 


cast: 

Harry  Hai\kin« 
.siErnor  Monti 

,\ndre»-  Larkin     ...  ..... 

Blaiu  he  Hawkins  - . .  .  ■  ■.■Al"  '  ,i„,    Spw.  oml^ 

Sisnors   Monti  Ellen  Mahav 

Vmanda  l.arkin   <,lrir"ne  F.arte 

^' An  excellent  way  '  to  enlarge  one's 
acqunintance  is  to  live  In  an  "P*;;""^" 
house     Mr.  Hawkins  complained  that 

■,       <,,rni   --1=  as  a  bachelor  in 


the  building  without  exchal'igmg  one  . 
good-morning,  but  his  wife  had  made  | 
her  own,  the  cause  on  every  landing. 
Having  lost  all  peace  and  privacy  he 
tells  Mrs.  Hawkins  they  must  move  fur- 
ther uptown  to  the  latest'  addition  in 
the  phalanx  of  apartments.  In  such  a 
way  does  the  first  act  soft  pedal  along. 
The  .second  and  third  act  shows  that 
despite  the  change  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
not  been  able  to  evade  neighbors. 

Ideas  of  humor  dlfltei'  to  a  large  degree 
but  practically  every  one  loves  a  comic 
bedroom  scene.  Mr.  McKnight  as  Signor 
Monti,  the  amorous    and  Intoxicated 
tenor,  stops  at  the  wrong  floor  and  gets 
undressed  in  the  Hawkins'  apartment.  ! 
He  puts  his  collar  and  tie  in  his  shoes,  1 
he  ties  his  trousers  into  knots  and  then  ' 
carefully  creases  the  seams,  he  keeps  on  , 
his  top  hat  all  through  the  process  and 
goes  to  bed  with  his  umbrella  to  shade 
the  light  from  the  bed-side  lamp.  This 
mav  not  seem  funny  at  all  when  read 
at  breakfast  but  it  was  convulsing  last 

Laughter  has  a  great  sound  when  it 
is  not  that  nervous^  embarrassed  kind  i 
which  Is  so  often  heard  at  WTong  mo-  ; 
ments  among  unintelligent  audiences. 
Mr.  McKnight  made  the  house  laugh 
almost  continuously  through  the  sec-  I 
ond  and  into  the  third  act,  most  of 
which  he  spent  In  a  clothes  hamper 
from  which  he  would  make  furtive  and 
then  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  Mr. 
Gilbert  as  the  Increasingly  bewildered 
young  husband  (whose  clothes  kept 
disappearing  off  the  sofa  taken  by  the 
new  maid  to  be  pressed)  was  very  satis- 
fying. Miss  Merton's  voice  was  rather 
rasping  in  the  first  act,  but  she  looked 
charming  in  pajamas  and  most  youth- 
ful. Miss  Newcombe  and  Miss  Mahar 
rely  too  much  on  merely  raising  their 
voices  as  a  method  of  registering  their 
emotions.  Miss  Earle  as  the  over  effi- 
cient perky  maid  had  a  part  which 
suited  her.  Mr.  Taylor  was  good  in  his 
rather  slim  role.  J.  D- 

B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

Stepping  from  an  Empire  boudoir 
decorated  with  hangings  of  old  rose  and 
ivory  furniture,  Gilda  Gray  of  motion 
picture  fame  makes  her  first  stage  bow 
on  the  new  RKO  circuit  at  the  B.  F. 
Keith  Memorial  Theatre  this  week. 
Supporting  her  is  a  company  of  10  slim 
brunette,  youthful  dancers  to  provide  a 
fitting  background  for  her  blonde,  Jithe 
beauty.  The  setting  for  her  debut  is  a 
background  of  cool,  green  taffeta 
flounced  and  tiered.  She  sings  as  a 
chorus  to  one  of  her  dances:  "If  my 
singing  don't  get  you  then  my  shimmy 
must,"  and  she  provides  the  necessary 
motion  and  more  than  fulfils  her 
promise.  First,  she  is  the  danseuse 
with  pink  bouffant  frock,  dimpled  knees, 
then  the  dancer  in  the  temple  where 
her  dance  is  Intendedly  sensuous  but 
never  in  any  of  her  dances  can  she  be 
called  vulgar.  Even  when  she  does  her 
famou.s  shimmy,  garbed  in  the  tinseliy 
whiteness  of  a  night  club  hostess  she  is 
the  Gilda  of  the  movies,  supple  hips, 
and  agile  limbs,  expressing  through 
physical  artistry  the  gracefulness  of  the 
human  body. 

There  Ls  no  doubt  that  Herb  Gray 
achieved  as  much  success  in  his  own  act 
a.s  Gilda  did  in  her  headUners  posi- 
tion. Bert  was  a  headliner  In  his  own 
right  providing  more  than  a  ton  of 
laughs  to  the  carload.  The  trick  piano, 
the  mechanical  gibbet,  the  collapsible 
oriental  costume,  the  man  with  the  iron 
head  and  a  dozen  other  bits  of  appara- 
tus must  have  taken  a  freight  car  to 
transport.  But  the  results  more  than 
Ju.stified  the  effort. 

Joseph  Regan,  Boston's  own  Irish 
tenor,  combines  sentimental  melodies 
with  a  very  sweet  voice.  He  sings  'La 
Donne  e  Mobile"  to  please  the  opera 
fans,  and  delights  everybody  witli 
"Kathleen"  and  "Macushla"  and  "When 
Irish  Eyes  are  Smiling."  The  three 
Lordens  open  the  show  with  an  acro- 
batic act  which  has  a  rubber  belt  to 
furnish  stimulus  for  many  funny  gyra- 
tions. Morgan  and  Stone,  two  boys.  bi( 
means  of  banjos,  indulge  in  red  hot 
liarmony,  while  Arthur  Byron,  assisted 
by  his  wife  and  daughters,  present  a 
new  farce  called  "A  Family  Affair," 
in  which  a  mother,  misrepresenting  her 
age,  places  her  daughters  in  a  very  false 
light. 

On  the  screen  is  Booth  Tarkington's 
"Geraldine,"  produced  by  Pathe  with 
Marion  Nixon  in  the  name  part,  Eddie 
Quillan  as  her  youth  mentor,  Albert 
Gran  as  Mr.  Wygate  and  Gaston  Glass 
as  Bell  Cameron  the  'heavy."     C.  L. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  ||  jyhicli  we  liaVe  become  inured  'Janamiv 
"Wild  Orchids"  ^here  are  nioment,s  wlien  he  dominates 

A  ioreen  (irania.  adapted  b,v  wulis  Goidbeok  "}^  P'cture  by  his  natural.  Impressive 

from   a  slnr.v  hy  .lohn  Cotton :  directed  h.v  1  DehavloUr,  his  perfect  eftunclatihn 
Sidney   Frankli,.    and   prewnted  ^  by  _Me(ro-       While  '  WearV^Rivpr"       Tf  "i^": 


Gokiwyn-Mayer  with   the  foUowin?  cast 

Ullie  Sterlijir  Greta  Garbo 

John  Sterlinf  Lewis  Stone 

Prince  De  Gaoe  ...  Nils  Asther 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Greta 
Garbo  the  base  of  the  usual  triangle  in 
["Wild  Orchids,"  her  latest  picture,  but 
Sit  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  behold 
'her  as  the  pursued  rather  than  the  pur 
!suer.  She  spends  her  entire  time  run 
ning  away  from  the  advances  of  a: 
I  ardent  Javanese  prince  when  she  is  bo 
trying  to  convince  her  obtuse  husban< 
that  sometliing  Is  very  much  wrong 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  tha 


ornate  story. 

John  Sterling,  a  wealthy  tea  mer- 
chant, is  on  his  way  to  Java  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  with  his  beautiful  young  wife. 
I  Lillie.  On  the  boat  they  encounter  a 
Javanase  prince,  handsome  and  cruel, 
who  finds  Lillie  irresistible.  She,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  very  strongly  repelled 
by  him  and  tries  to  hold  him  off.  but 
her  unsuspecting  husband  pays  no  heed 
to  her  frightened  protests  and  accepts 


Weary  River"  in  itself  is  nnt 

the  best  medium 
Which  Mr.^Barthelhiess  has  been  off er^ 
for  some  timfe.  His  debut  as  a  talWng 
fn'tnff^w  him  as  possessed  of 

g.Ven'^to  an'of°his'''  ^o,tZ 
given  to  all  or  his  comneers    ai<:/>  tv,o 

character  Itself.   thaT^of  thf^young 

gangster  Who  pa^es  through  va^kiuf 

moods  of  sullen  rage,   eagerness  for 

revenge,  realization  of '  whaWove  and 

loya  ty.mean,  and  graitude  for  the  state 

official  Who  twice  saves  him,  is  worthy 

of  his  talents.    Miss  Compson,  as  the 

flrr/cf  after' hear  ng 

V.   "^^'^  the  radio,  was  at  he? 

any  mfin,  especially  when  he  is  playe.i  "est  m  her  scene  with  him  in  her 
by  the  acute  Lewis  Stone,  could  h^v  apartment,  when  she  strives  to  dissuade 
been  quite  as  blind  as  John  Sterlin|  "'m  ironi  seeking  out  his  enemy 
was  to  the  Intentions  of  the  suave  an|  ?P^°''"';  {^r .  the  shown-down  which 
handsome  Prince  De  Gace  toward  thj  means  death  to  one,  perhaps  both  men 

young  and  beautiful  Lillie,  but  such  '1   

the  situation.   John  Colton  has  written 
a  story  that  does  not  want  for  excite 


ment  and  pictorial  effectiveness,  but  is 
woefully  lacking  in  the  faintest  sem- 
blance of  logic  or  common  sense.  It  is 
most  disappointing  that  the  author  of 


H1.C  ^  «  J 


W.  E.  G. 


A  "ROMANTIC  PKOGRAiM  . . 

For  yesterday  s(fternoon's  .concert  of 
the  tense 'and  powerful  drama  "Rain,"  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Mr., 
could  not  have  contrived  something  less  Koussevitiky  chqse  the  "Roman  Car- 
J?l^hl*!fi.f"''  ^^'^  nival"  overture  by  Berlioz;  Schubert's  ! 

"Unfinished"    symphojiy ,  and    Schu-  ' 
mann's  symphony  No.  1  in  B  fl^t  major. 
These  works  are  loosely  described, a? 


belonglng.  to  th?  romantic  school.  There, 
are  romantic  associations  ,  connected 
with  them — the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  -flaming  Berlioz  in  the  compos!-, 
tion  and  =the  prbtluction  of ,  his  "Ben- 


palace  in  Java.  There  things  become 
more  and  more  difficult  for  Lillie:  re- 
buffed by  her  husband's  seeming  indif- 
ference, she  finds  herself  in  danger  of 
yielding  to  the  prince.    A  series  of  sus 


the  prince's  Invitation  to  .stay  at  his  vfenMto  Bellini"  to  which  this  overture 
_-,  ,         rr,,       ii-i       1  belongs — Berlioz,  whose  genius  Is  still 

doubt«d.by  those  who  cannot  find  "mel- 
ody" In  his  works  and  complain  bf  liis 
harmonic  schemes  as  they  appear  on 
picious  events  finally  aroases  John  Ster-  '  pa,per  but  suit  ^jis  thought;  and  inven- 
ling  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  he  ,  „„„„j  „i^„„„ti„  tv..,. 

plans  a  revenge  that  is  appalling.  The  1  ^nd  sound .  eloquently  when  they 
prince  arranges  a  tiger  hunt,  and  Ster-  are  played— no.  wonder.  Moussprgsky 
ling  sees  to  it  that  there  are  no  car-  called  Beethoven  the  thinker  ,  and 
tridges  In  the  prince's  gun  when  they  gerlioz.  the  super-thinker;  Schubert 
go  out  together  at  night.     The  tiger      .^^  ^,      ^      ^  • 

attacks  the  prince  and  Sterling  is  about  ^'it'h  the  romantic  adventure,  in  the 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate  when  an  agon-  finding  of  the  "Unfinished"^  ^^mp.hony 
Ized  shriek  from  Lillie  cau.ses  him  to  icng  aft«r  his  death;  Schumann  inspired 

by  a  poem,  the  thought  of  Spring  and 
his  Clara. 

But  these  compositions  might  as  well 
be  called  "classical."'  For  what  is  a 
"classic"  work?  Wiat  a  "romantic"? 
Has  any  one  define/  these  words  better 
than  Stendhal?  7 

"Romanticism"    says    Stendahl  as 
quoted  by  Walter  Pater,  "Is  the  art  of 
presenttag  to  people  the' literary  works 
'  which,   in   the   actual  state   of  their 
I  habits  and  beliefs,  rfre  " capable  of  giv- 
ing them  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 
1  classici.sm,  on  the  contrai-y.  of  present- 
ing them  with  that  which,  gave  the 
greatest    possible    pleasure    to  their 
grandfathers."   What  Stendhal  said  of 
lit,eralure  may  well,  be  said  of  music. 
Romanticism  In  music,  did  not  come  in 
I  with  Hector  Berlioz;,  it  is  to  be  found 
;  in   music   by   Scarlatti,    Couperin;  in 
music  by  Handel,  BJfch,  Moaart,  Bee- 
thoven.   For  as  Pater  puts  it,  "the  ro- 
mantic spirit  is,  in  reality,  an  ever- 
tiresent,  an  enduring  principle.  In  the 
artistic  temperament;  and  the  qualities 
of  thought  and  style,  which    that  and 
other  similar  uses  of  the  word  'roman- 
r.r  really  indicate,  are  indeed  but  .symp- 
t(im.5  of  a  very  continuous  and  widely 
from  the  poem  as  he  paints  a  roseate  i  working  influence."  Nor  is  classic  music 


'change  his  mind.  He  kills  the  tiger 
jand  it  then  appears  that  the  prince  Is 
I  not  fatally  mauled  after  all.  Sterling, 
(convinced  that  his  wife  really  loves  the 
!  prince,  goes  away,  but  Lillie  follows  him. 
!for  it  was  he  that  she  loved  after  all. 
Greta  Garbo  Is  a  lovely  and  appealing 
Lillie.  not  as  exotic  as  usual  but  no  less 
effective  and  charming.  Lewis  Stone 
is  as  always  beyond  criticism — hLs  John 
Sterling  Is  a  thoroughly  fine  perform- 
ance. Nils  Asther  makes  the  Prince  De 
Gace  an  attractive  if  rather  obvious 
lover.  The  photography  was  imagina- 
tive and  very  beautiful.         E.  L.  H. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

{"H'eary  River" 

]  A  fvt^n  drama,  adapted  by  Bradley  Kin» 
j  from   A  atory  by  Courtney   Ryley  Cooper: 

direrted  by  Frank  lAoyd  and   presented  by 
\  First  National  a§  a  part-lalkini;  and  tincinr 
I  picture  with  the  fnllowin:-  cast: 
I  .terry  J.arrabee  Richard  Baj  thelmesa 

■^lice   Betty  Conipson 

;  Warden  William  Holdrn 

StMdoni  Louis  Natheaiix 

I  lilackie  Georpe  Stone 

I  J.lcvator  Boy  Raymond  Turner 

|Mana,irer   .Gladden  .t.imcs 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  seems  to 
be  indirectly  responsible  for  "Weary 
River."  Once  upon  a  time  he  wrote  a 
poem  to  the  effect  that  "the  weariest 
river  somehow  finds  its  way  to  the  sea." 
In  this  picture,  a  prison  chaplain  quotes 


view  of  virtue  and  a  depressing  glimpse 
of  vicious  living.  Jerry  Larrabee,  framed 
by  a  gangster  leader  for  a  murder  he 
did  not  commit,  serving  one  to  10  years 
and,  after  an  initial  period  of  sullen 


only  that  which  is  "old  and  accus- 
tomed "  No,  there  is  po  hard  and  fixed 
line  between  music  that  is  classic  and 
mu.sic  that  is  romantic.  There  is  only 
music  that  is  good  or  bad;  music  that  is 


rebellion,  accepting  his  fate  and  rising  !  still  fresli  though  jt  was  written  two 


"CHAUVE-SOURIS"  EXTRA  MATINEE 

Gilda  Gray  and  Arthur  Byron  will 
be  the  honor  guests  at  another  special 
matinee  performance,  Friday  afternoon, 
of  Balieff's  "Chauve-Souris"  at  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre.  As  last  week  MorrLs 
Gest  has  arranged  for  this  event,  and 
this  time  he  includes  in  his  list  of 
guests  the  "ladies  of  the  ensemble,"  or 
more  colloquially,  the  chorus  girls  of 


to  leadership  of  the  prison  orchestra, 
finds  inspiration  In  the  rhythmic  words. 
In  his  cell  he  turns  composer  and 
"Weary  River,"  a  plaintive  melody 
which  tries  to  express  the  groplngs  of 
a  lonely  soul  for  light  and  cleanllnes.s 
Ills  the  product.  Mr.  Barthelmess  sings 
I  this  song  several  times,  to  his  own 

accompaniment  at  the  piano,  and  he 
sings  It  fairly  well  for  a  player  who 
never  before  had  been  heard  to  talk, 
let  alone  sing,  from  the  screen. 

The  story  of  "Weary  River"  has  its 
start  in  the  underworld.  Introduces 
underworld  characters,  yet  is  not  pri- 
marily a  gangster  tale.  It  does  show 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man,  once  a 
convict,  to  regain  decent  footing  in  his 
community,  be  it  large  or  small.  That 
Jerry  Larrabee,  discouraged,  dis- 
illusioned, did  not  again  become  a  felon, 
perhaps  a  murderer,  was  due  not  to  the 
Infiuence  of  music  nor  even  to  the  love 
of  a  woman.  It  was  because  of  the 
opportune  Intervention  of  that  same 
benign,  humanizing,  under.standing  war- 
den who  had  first  found  Jerry's  real 
talent,  had  stimulated  his  ambition,  h"  ' 
sided  him  ih,  every  fine  wav  posslb' 
Mr.  Holden  play  this  role  he  '  • 
from  the  routine  rhara'-' 


centuries  ago;  music  that  is  dull  and 
,  tioresome  though  it  was  comjiosed  last 
,  year. 

j  Yesterday  there  was  classleally  ro- 
imantic  music  performed  In  the  appro- 
priately romantic  manner:  with  classic 
purity  of  musical  outline  with  romantic 
coloring-haunting  euphony,  dazzling 
brilliance  demanded  by  Berlioz;  the 
melancholy  and  tenderness  peculiar  to 
Schubert;  the  restless,  impassioned 
energy  and  the-  dreaminess  that  were 
SchutTtann's  own. 

The  next  concert  in  the  Tuesday 
series  will  take  place  on  April  2. 

DAYTON  WESTMINSTER  CHOIR 

The  Westminster-  choir  from  Dayton, 
O.,  John  Pinley  Williamson,  conductor, 
gave  a  concert  last  night  in-Symphony 
Hall,  before  a  .very  large-  and  enthusi- 
a.stic  audience.  This  was  the.  program: 
Hodie  Christus  .  natus  -  est,  Pftlestriaa :  I 
Ci'ucifixus,  Lotti;  Sing  Ye  to  .tiie  Lord-, 
Bach;  JeSus,  Fj-jend-of  Sinpera,  Grieg;] 
OfferThank^glyiRg,  Christlajjsen;  Psalm] 


■5i;  BrShms;   God  Is  a"  Spirit;,"  David 
Hugh  Jones;  Alleluia!  Christ  is  Risen!, 
Kopolyoff;  Going  Home,  Dvorak;  What 
Christ  said,  Lutkin;  The  Three  King.s  ' 
(Old    CStalonian    Nativity),,  arr.  by' 
Schindler;  Father  Most  Holy.  Christian-  i 
sen:  The  Shepherd's  Stoi-y,  Dickinson. 

To  .suggest  the  qtiality  of  this  choirs 
admirable  work,  let  us  attempt  a  little  ' 
survey  of  its  leader's  musical  virtues,  i 
They  are  manifold., 

Mr.  Williamson  ishowed  himself  last ' 
night  a  musician  of  genuine  parts;  The 
salient,  poiivts  of  a  melody — whether 
Lotti  invented  it  or. Mr,  David  Jones — 
Mr.  WiUianison  distinguishes  from  mere 
passing  .notes  with  .  a  surety'  of  touch 
exceeding  that  of  nine  performers  out 
of  ten:  M^lddies.  therefore,  flowed  last 
nighty  or  tripped  or  ran  or  darfced, 
quite  as..tfee  composers  had  in  mind; 
not  once  did  they  lumber  or  stand  steck 
still.  ■  ' 

Rhythm,  too,  sharply  defined  .but:by;no 
means  crude,  Mr,  William.son  holds-close 
to.  his.  heart.  And  he  is  a  stickler  for 
go6d  Vocal  tone,  be  it  of  the  softest,  or 
the:  strofigest— for,  bear  in  mind,  he 
holds  with  strong  tone  when  called  for 
and  he  can  get  it — or  of  many  grada- 
tioi)s  between  the  two  extremes. 

Fljn^i  t6ne  is  iiot  all  that  Wtr.  ■Will- 
amson  exacts.  A  man  of  imagination, 
he  does  not  hear  "Rer>ent  ye!"  and  "Al- 
lelulia ! "  <lelivered  alike.  Not  at  alj.  For 
"GQ,d  is  a  Spirit"  he  demands  tone  as 
pure,  clear  and  imhuman  as  those  of 
"the^  chferuTiim  and  seraphim  who  con- 
tinually do  ■  cry.-  A  tone  of  singular 
warmth  and  sweetness  he  had  at  hand 
last  night  for  the  more  ^earthly  devout- 
ness  of  Grelg,  tone  of  jubulant  bright- 
ness for  Bach's  "Sing  unto  the  Lord." 
A  feat,  by  the  way,  it  should  be  ac- 
covtnted  to  Mr.  Williamson,  making  tha,t 
Bach  chorus  sound  so  vocally  well  while 
mairitaining  unbroken'  its  high  spirit  of 
exultation.'  There,  at  last,  was' singing 
of  Bach  worth  hearing. 

A  musician,  in  truth,  of  notable  parts, 
Mr.  Williamson  knows  how  to  lead  his 
elioir  to  do  his  will.  Wjll  nigh  (Content 
It  surely  would  seem,  he  must  have 
been  with  their  efforts  last  night.  If 
only  'he  could  make  their  enunciation 
clea'feci — i 

Some  people,  no  doubt,  were  ntit  com- 
pletely satisfied  .  with  the  .program. 
When  he  planned  it,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Williamson  showed  himself  a  man  of 
tact  and  judgment.  In  his  tours- the 
length  of  tha  land  and  abroad  he  mu.st 
please  people  of  many  tastes,  not  ^nly 
admirers  of  Baph  and  PAlestrina.  Last 
night,  at  all  "events,  he  held  clear  of 
what  Is  dull,  aggi-esslvely  academic.  All 
praise  to  him,  for  that  and  for  .  much 
more.  R.  R.  G- 

.     ,       THE  APOLLO  CLUB  ' 

■  At  the  second,  concert  of  the  Apollo 
Club  tbis  season,  in  Jordan"  hall  last 
night,  the  as^^ting  artist  was  Jelly 
D'Aranyi,  popular  Hungarian  violinLst. 
The  club  pre.sented  an  enjoyable  con- 
cert, in  which  folk  melodies  figured 
prominently,  and  sang  with  its  cus- 
tomary intelligence  and  enthusiasm. 
Thompson  Stone,  conductor,  provided 
vigorous  and  authoritative  leadership. 
Plea.sant  solo  singing  was  done  by  Ells- 
worth BlanchaVd,  Mclvin  Crowell,  and 
Ernest  Speth. 

Under  Mr.  Stone's  guidance,  the 
Apollo  Club  seems  to  have  changed  the 
character  of  its  singing  somewhat.  They 
now  sing  with  more  volume,  power,  and 
sorttwity  than  before,  and  yet  they 
seem  to  have  lost  the  almost  perfect  en- 
semble they  had  previously,  when  their 
frequently  falsetto  singing  was  so  pleas- 
ant and  gentle  to  the  ear,  so  precise  and 
finished.  ^ 

Rousing  tone  on  "The  Almighty,"  of 
Schubert,  preceded  the  soft  and  rather 
dead  tone  of  a  choral  arrangement  of 
"Thou  Art  Repose"  of  the  same  com- 
poser. A  disappointing  performance  of 
"The  Erlking"  concluded  the  Schubert 
group.  Here  there  teemed  to  be  no 
dread,  no  foreboding.  This  was  partly 
due  to  ■  the  arrangement,  which' made 
little  ,use  of  the  dramatic  personages 
in  the  song,  and  partly  due  to  the  con- 
ductor, '^ho  did  not  lead  hLs  chorus 
into  climax  nor  contrast,  excej3t  ih'  the 

two  whispered  wcsrds'-that  ind^fiii^ioig. 

But  if  the.  singing  left  mu(;Ji.fo  be 
desired  on  the  Schubert  songis,'  il  was 
excellent  on  the  Englisli- and  liish.Tolk 
tunes  that  came  later,  "Calend^  CifeTui% 
Me,"  of  lovely  melody,  "Gently  Jolinny." 
with  its  arch  naivete;  "The  -flHji^^ed 
Pipers,"  bring  fascinating  sptirias-'of 
bagpipes  afttd  the  march  of  a  Highland 
regiment,  "The  Dell's  Awa,' "  joH>;-and 
boisterous  .  .  .  these  were  all  ba^'itklly 
sung.  In  the  oriental  mood,  an,-.- Ar- 
menian folk  sohg,_  "The  Well-BdldVed," 
had  charm,  and  V'a  Moorish  Serenade," 
by  Protheroe^  puj  oriental  (lr„^5^§orne 
very  English  poetry,  v:.-:  .t 

The    .selections  ;  blayfed  '  .  tjy-;' "jgiss 
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THE  VASE  IN  SPEECH 


 t. 

D  Aranyi  were  weH-ehoseiS^  sniBlt  pieces,  i 
vanglng  from  the  stately  AobiJif>' ;of -ijie 
Desplaiies  "Intvada"  to  the  merry  Irish 
jig  of  The  Tenpenny  Bit"  of-}lrrb?rfc 
Hughes,  M'ss  D'Aranyi,  played.  nw5t 
beautifully,  with  round  tones,  Jgs'arions  i 
phrasing;  and  \vitl>  a  remarkabj^  ci^iii- 
mand  of  mood.  Fi-om  -the  cla-sslt^jjiiilty 
■Of  a- Gluck  melody,  played  as  an-encor", 
to  the  Are  of  the  Hungarian  diances  she 
plays  vso  well,  she  moved  witli  east  and 
assurance.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Carl  Lamsoh. 

There  was  cordial  applause  for  'the 
singers,  conductor,  and  violinist  from 
an  audience  that  filled  the  hsrtJ,--  The 
la.'st  concert  of  the  club  this  season  will, 
be  givefi  in  Jordap  hilK  oh  April  30. 

2  E,  B. 


ppreciated  to  a  not  ■ 
lit  -  lately  flow  of  its  melov  a 
every  performer,  by  any  means,  vocal , 
or  instrumental,  feels  melody  so  justly.  |  If  the  "Portland  Vase,"  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  though  still  not  should  be  purchased  by  an  American,  it  may,  on; 
negligibly,  he  showed  himself  alive  to  j  j  provoke  a  pleasing  discussion  as  to  thei 
the  dancmg  jolly  n^easures  of  Handels ,  '  ^         •  *  4.^  ^ 

proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  vase. 

Our  mothers,  maiden  aunts,  grandmothers  of 
the  sixties  rhymed  "vase"  with  "face,"  as  Swift 


POVLA  FKIJSH 

I    Povla  rrijsh,  soprano,  sang  this  pro- 
gram last  night  I'h  Jordan  hall: 
I    Peri.'Gioite  al  canto  mlo;  Schubert, 
!  Wohfin;   bvoi-ak.  By   the  Waters  of 
,;  Babylon,  Sing  Ye  a  Joyful  Song;  Staub, 
L'Heure  Silencieuse;  Hahn,  Mandoline; 
Loeffler,  Les  Paons;  Debussy,  Colloque 
sentimental ;     Dupont,    Chanson  des 
noisettes;  Grct.'^chaninofr,  Nuit  de  Prin- 
temps;    Arensky.    Erinnerung;  Reger, 
Maria    Wiegenlied;    Moussorg^ky,  La 
Mort    Chef    d'Armee;     Merikanlo,  I 
iKvallen;  Backer  Grondahl,  I  Dandsen 
Du  Miz  Moder;  Grieg,  Jeg  Elsker  Dig; 
Grieg.  Eros. 

Once  more  Mme.  Frijsh  scaled  the 
heights  last  night.  -To  the  world  she 
demonstrated  once  again  what  a  model 
program  should  be.  As  usual,  in  these 
flays  of  her  art  full  flowered,  she  sang 
with  a  mastery  of  vocal  technique  not 
many  singers  can  equal,  with  musi- 
ciansWp  and  Insight,  both  poetic  and 
dramatic,  none  can  surpass,  with  an 
intensity  of  mood  no  other  can  even 
approach.  At  times,  furthermore,  as 
in  Staub's  pretty  song  and  in  "Wohin" 
Mme.  Frijsh  achieved  a  sheer  beauty  of 
ione  such  as  Mme:  Galli-Curci  herself 
eould  not  rival  every  day. 

Where,  though,  limits  of  .<;pare  forbid 
loving  lingering  on  the  remarkable  de- 
tails, of  Mme.  Fi-ljsh's  work,  to  write  of 
her  Song  without  the  tedium  ,of  repe- 
tition is  no  easy  matter.  Let  us,  instead, 
express  a  wish. 

Cannot    some    practical    means  be 
found  whereby  Mme.  Frijsh  might  sing, 
say  in  Boston,  a  program  or  two  of  her 
most  pleasing  songs — for  the  moment 
leaving  aside  such  songs  as  make  incon- 
venient exactions  of  unsophisticated  lis- 
teners—and presently  then,  sing  these 
same  programs  in  the  remoter  suburbs,  j 
in  smaller  cities?   It  is  missionary  work 
we  are  proposing. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  people  holding, 
reasonably  enough,  the  ^^ews  that  song 
recitals  '';11,  they  shun  the  con- 
cert hai.. 

But  if  once  they  ILstened  to  Povla 
Frijsh,  they  would  find  that  music 
chosen  wisely  and  sung  aright,  even 
though  it  suggest,  on  paper,  the  "high- 
brow," is  as  little  dull  as  anything  they 
( ver  heard  in  their  lives.  Who  rouses  ; 
:<n  audience  like  Povla  Fi-ijsh?  Ask 
.uivbody  present  last  night.  They  would 
find,  if  once  they  heard  het,  rhythm 
from  her  as  lively  as  that  of  Whiteman 
himself,  melody  entrancing  in  its  flow, 
comedy  to  laugh  at,  sentiment,  the 
tragedy  that  stirs  to  the  core. 

Droves  of  people,  though,  beyond  her 
own  fine  public,  who  would  actually 
revel  in  Mme.  Frijshs  singing,  cannot 
be  lured  to  the  concert  hall  or  that  they 
are  too  wary,  or  else  they  have  not  the 
habit.  ^ 

If,  in  mi.ssionary  spirit,  Mme.  Pi'iish 
could  announce  a  program  of  "popular" 
music,  perhaps  at  "popular"  prices, 
and  then  could  repeat  that  program  in 
divers  cltie,<^  and  lo\vns,  consider  the 
results;  audiences  bewitched  with  what 
they  heard;  people  everywhere  con- 
vinced that  fine  music  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity a  bore.  These  people,  very  like, 
would  form  the  concert  habit.  To  hold 
them,  then,  performsrs  would  learn 
perforce  to  choose  their  programs 
wisely,  to  sing  their  music  well.  Mission- 
ary work  should  not  be  colafined  to 
Africa.  We  need  it  here.       R.  R.  G. 

ABRAM  SCHONBERGEB 
Abram  Schonberger,  violinist,  played 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall, 
very  well  accompanied  by  Edwin  Bllt- 
cliffe:   Sonata,  D  major,  Handel;  Con- 
certo, F  sharp  minor,  Wieniawski;  Air 
de  Lensky,  Tschaikowsky-Auer;  Hun- 1 
garian  Dance  No.  1,  Brahms;  Traeume,  j 
Wagner-Auer;  La  CampaneUa,  Paganini- ; 
Kochanski.  ' 

The  most  promising  musical  asset  of 
this  very  young  violinist  would  appear 
to  be  his  marked  disposition  to  bring 
to  the  fore  whatever  he  findt  In  a  piece 
that  gives  It  charanter.  In  the  lar<»bett.o 
of  Handel's  sonata,  for  In.sr 


closing  allegro. 

Quite  In  different  vein,  but  very  In- 
telligently, Mr.  Schonberger  approached 
the  Wieniawski  concerto,  as  honest  a 
show-piece  as  ever  was  written,  liberally 
supplied  with  violent  rhythmic  devices 
to  rouse  listeners  out  of  languor,  with 
pleasant  tunes  in  variety,  with  bursts  of 
technical  display  to  make  folk  stare.  As 
forthrlghtly  as  it  was  written  Mr. 
Schonberger  played  it,  with  every  air 
of  conviction,  in  consequence  effectively. 

Warmth  of  sentiment  he  had  at  call 
for  the  Russian  air,  with  phrasing  to 
suit  it,  the  proper  lilt  and  bounce  for 
Brahms's  Hungarian  dance.  If  he 
strayed  all  abroad  in  Wagner's 
"Traeume,"  at  least  he  held  as  close  to 
the  right  path  as  his  master  Auer,  who, 
in  his  arrangement  for  violin,  offered 
the  song  Ian  affront. 

Of  Mr.  Schonberger's  technique  let 
experts  speak.  To  some  people  it 
seemed  very  admirable.  At  all  events 
it  allowed,  once  the  first  Handel  move- 
ments were  out  of  the  way,  of  fine 
strong  tone,  attacks  nearly  always  free 
of  a  bang,  neatness  in  passages  mighty 
fast,  and  Intonation  truer  than  that  of 
most  violinists. 

The  audience  applauded  cordially. 

R.  R.  G. 


and  Byron,  Emerson  and  James  Russell  Lowell 
had  found  it  good.   When  did  dwellers  in  Bos- 
ton and  Its  suburbs  first  pronounce  "vase"  as  if 
it  were  spelled  "vahz"?  Some  went  far  in  their 
effort  to  be  genteelly  English — as  they  thought — 
and  spoke  of  a  "vause,"  or  "vawz."  Little  by  lit- 
tle the  new  pronunciation  made  its  way  west- 
ward.  It  prevailed  among  "our  best  people"  atj 
the  time  that  drawing-rooms,  still  called  parlors,; 
were  decorated  after  the  "Queen  Anne"  manner) 
— walls  were  plastered  with  foreign  fans;  there 
was  chatter  about  Eastlake;  iron  dogs  and  deer:'"*^^*       ^^y  excellent  teacher  whc 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  e.ssential  to  lawns  in|P"^      ''^""^  Nor  are  the  Wl- 

front  of  mansard-roofed  dwelling  houses.  I  °^  characters  introduced  in  the 

At  times,  distressing  accidents  attended  the'Pf^  unnatural  for  the  purpose 

change  in  pronunciation.    A  lady  wishing  to  °^  ^^'^''^''^  narration.    If  the  epl«KU 
shine  in  social  circles  would  speak  of  a  "vahz"i 
and  of  "gas"  as  the  latter  word  was  pronounced! 


Spur  _  . 

she  had  a  voice  and  encouraged  her 
seek  her  fortune  In  New  York  with 
letter  to  the  great  Maitre  Duboec;  hi 
exi^erierices  bi  that  ctty  with  fellos 
student*  and  Manager  Gonsalvo — ai 
graphically  described;  in  a  reaJtst: 
manner  that  is  not  too  photogj»n 
with  a  humor  that  is  at  times  cynlcftU 
ironical. 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  not  written  a  "n<PM 
with  a  key."  Some  may  see  in  Codeb 
Ximeniz,  Mme.  d'Alvarez;  in  J.  Weile; 
Speakes,  Mr.  William  J.  Guard;  li 
Leoni-Ferrara,  Gatti-Casazza;  but  thi 
interest  of  the  story  does  not  depend  01 
real  or  fancied  Identifications.  Thegrea 
Dubosc,  the  guide  and  faithful  frlnd 


CONCERT  NOTES 


with  Gonsalvo,  saved  years  afterwante 
from  jwverty  by  Hehna's  quixotic  gen- 
,    ^,  ^    ^     .  ,j       I.    ■     eroslty,  is  more  or  less  melodramatic.  It 

by  the  common  herd.   Another  would  emphasize         ^^^^         impossible.  As  for  H^l- 

both  "vahz"  and  "gaws    giving  the  broad  "a"   — 

to  each  word  and  then  look  about  her  for  ad- 
miring approbation. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once  wrote  that  he 
enjoyed  living  on  Cape  Cod  because  the  natives, 


ma,  she  said  so  herself:  "Was  she  not 
justified  ...  in  doing  with  her  own 
body  as  she  chose?"  Yet  she  knew  tteit 
her  home  town,  Byzantium,  was  there 
vigilant  behind  the  frowning  bastion  oi 


The  program  of  the  symphony  con-  still  uncontaminated  in  speech  by  millionaire  .^^  conventions 
certs  this  week  will  comprise  Steinberg's  summer  cottagers,  rhymed  "vase"  with  "face."!  .    orviv»rf  in  T»ori= 

edition  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  concerto  in       -  •   -        i    And  so  when  she  arrived  m  Pans 


and  never  were  at  a  loss  in  the  matter  of  pro-i 


STORY  OF  A 
PRIMA^ONNA 

Mr.  Sanborn's  Two-Volume 
Novel  of  an  American 
Singer's  Career 


Concerts  next  Sunday  win  be  as  fol- 
lows: Symphony  Hall  3:30  P.  M.  Josef 
Hofmann.  pianist.  Music  by  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  Repertory  Theatre  3:30  P.  M.  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  orchestra,  Theophll 
Wendt,  conductor.  Music  by  Rossini, 
Rossini  —  Respighl,  Sokolov-Glazunov. 
Grieg.  Johann  Straus,  Bizet.  Hotel  Ven- 


dome  3:30  P.  M.  Boston  Flute  Players  .  . 

Club.  Music  by  Virgil  Thomson,  Tchal-  '  had  lovers;  but  this  was  not  artistically 
kovsky.   Mr.  Sanroma  wUl  play  piano  I  significant:  It  Is  a  curious  paradox  that 


pieces  by  M,  Albeniz.  Solar,  Schoenberg 
and  Krenek.  Boston  City  Club  3:30  P, 
M.  Boston  Civic  Symphony  orchestra.  J. 
P.  Wagner  conductor.  Jordan  haU  2:45 
P.  M.  Concert  of  Irish  songs  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  O'Connell  and  assistants.  FordI 
hall  7:30  P.  M.  Exerpts  from  "Tha 
Pirates  of  Penzance."  Peabody  house, 
orchestra  and  soloists.  Chorus  and 
■'■hestra.  P  TT 


some  of  the  most  morally  loose  in  pri- 
I  vate  life-  -if  a  singer  can  be  said  ever 
,  to  have  privacy — are  icily  virginal  in 
I  operatic  role.i  of  a  .<iensuous  nature,  x  , 
The  early  years  of  Helma,  the  hou.se-  i 
hold,  the  narrownes,"*  of  the  college  fac- 
ulty, the  manner  in  whirh  the  bril- 
liant Gaines  was  .sent  out  of  town  as  a 
corruptins  influence,  her  meeting  with 


D  major;  a  new  symphony  in  F  major         ,  ^.  ...       ,     ..  ..  .. 

by  Vladimir  Dukelsky;  Brahms's  violin  nunciation,  neither  hesitating,  nor  correctmg; 
concerto  to  be  played  by  Jascha  Heifetz  themselves  in  the  presence  of  city  folks, 
and    the   overture  by   Barlioz,  "The 
Roman  Carnival." 

A  suite  from  DuKelsky'.«)  ballet 
"Zephyr  et  Flore"  was  brought  out  in 
Boston  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  on  April  29,  1927.  This 
.symphony  wsis  first  performed  at  Mr. 
Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  on  June 
14,  1928.  It  was  composed  in  1927  in 
Scotland  and  Italy.    The  orchestration 

was  completed  at  London  In  the  storing 

of  last  year.  The  symphony  Is  In  three 

movements.  The  first  Is  more  or  less  in 

traditional  sonata  form.  The  theme-r-lt 

might  be  called  a  cavatina — of  the  slow 

movement  was  Invented  at  Florence, 

and  Is  said  to  be  In  the  Italian  man- 
ner.   The  first  measures  of  the  finale 

replace  the  Scherzo  that  is  lacking  as 
'  an  independent  movement. 

Mr.  Heifetz  has  not  played  here  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 

1919,  when  he  chose  Beethoven's  con- 
[certo  for  his  first  appearance  At  these 

concerts. 

I  The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  is  as  follows:  Hill's  Symphony, 
which  was  performed  here  and  in  New 
York  late  in  the  last  season;  "The  Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice"  by  Dukas  and  Bruck- 
ner's Symphony  No,  8. 

Andres  Segovia  will  play  'tti«  gulttr 

tonight  In  Jordan  halL    His  program 
will  Include  music  by  Sor,  3acl»  (a 
suite  written  originally  for  the  lute),  Al-  ' 
benlz,  and  pieces  dedicated  to  him  by 
Moreno-Torroba,  Turlna  and  Tansman. ' 

Guitar  concerts  were  of  frequent  oc-'| 
currence  in  New  York  before  1840.  Itl' 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sorl. 
of  music  was  played,  and  how  proflclent| ' 
the  guitarists  were.  Those  who  had  the; 
good  fortune  to  hear  Mr.  Segovia  last 
season  will  welcome  this  remarkable 
artist  tonight. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  In  Jordan  htU 

Guy  Maier  and  Dalles  Frank,  will  play 

music  for  two  pianos  by  Bach,  Schu- 
:  mann,  Chopin.  Ravel,  Frantz,  Stravln 

sky,  and  Salnt-Saens;   music  for  two 

violins  by  Vivaldi,  LoeiUet,  Handel,  and 

Bach  will  be  performed  by  Dorothy 

Comstock   and   Mariana   Lowell.  Mr. 

Maler   will   play   music   by  Chopin. 

Grainger,     Weber-Godowskl,  LJadow 

Liszt  and  Mozrat  and  will  speak  briefly 
I  before  each  piece  on  the  program, 


PRIMA  DONNA:  A  NOVBL  OF  THE 
OPERA.  By  Pitts  Sanborn.  Two  vol- 
umee.  ffH  pp.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  $5. 

By  phu-ip  hale 

Novels  with  a  singer,  planW,  fiddler, 
composer  a.5  the   hero  and   a  fellbw- 
laborer   In   the   musical    vineyard  a.? 
heroine  have  been  written,  from  Eliz--  j 
beth  Sheppard's  "Charles  Auchestcr,"  | 
with  its  glCriflcation  of  Mendelssohn,  I 
to  the  novel  recently  published  in  which  j 
Verdi,  discouraged.  Is  in  Venice  hoping  ; 
to  meet  Warner.  There  are  short  s'orles 
a-plenty:  stories  by.  Hoffmann,  Balzac 
and  others.  Nearly  all  the  novels,  while 
they  may  have  pleased  the  layman.  , 
have  excited  the  laughter  of  a  musician 
In  consequence  of  gros-s  historical  blun-  . 
dera  or  mistaken  use  of  musical  terms.  , 
Mr.  Sanborn,  a  mu.sic  critic  by  pro-  i 
fes.sion,  a  writer  esteemed  for  his  knowl-  | 
edge,  tjuste  and  aeumen.  has  added  • 
remarkable  study  of  a  singer  to  the  ex-  [ 
ceptions  In  this  field,  novels  that  ran  | 
easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  j 
hand,  leaving  fingers  t/i  spare.  "Prima  \ 
Donna"  is  too  long  hy  reason  of  the 
fifth  book,  "Guy."  which,  containing  15  ' 
chapters,  might  be  considered  as  a  story 
in  itself. 

"Prima  Donna"  can  hardly  be  called 
a  study  of  a  temperament,  as  that  word 
Is  understood  in  artistic  circles.  It  may 
be  (juestioned  whether  Helma  was  tem- 
peramental in  that  sense.  Foreigners 
complained  of  her  coldness  on  the  stage. 
Even  after  she  had  triumphed  in  Euro- 
pean cities,  when  she  first  appeared  as 
Donna  Anna  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  a  New  York  critic  pronounced 
her  "the  grandly  frozen  daughter  of  a 
silicated  sire,  belaboring  the  evil-doer 
with  icy  flails  of  crj-stal  tone."  Helma 


soon  had  an  affair  with  the  boyis 
'  Raymond,  an  idyllic  love.    Later  she 
was  shocked  to  find  him  smugly  mar 
ried,  a  dull  bourgeois,  in  a  provincia 
,  city.    Then  came  Ravet.  teacher  an 
lover,  whose  criticisms  and  artistic  io 
terest  were  invaluable.  He  died.  On  h 
way  back  from  Buenos  Aires  she  m 
the  Compte  Guy  de  Laura,  who  married 
her.    When  she  learned  that  he  had 
children  by  a  dressmaker's  apprentice 
whom  he  had  not  wedded  on  account  of 
family  pride,  she  left  him.  Returning 
to  New  York,  apolauded  at  the  Metro- 
politan, she  was  persuaded  by  Gonsalvo 
to  sing  at  Havana,  lured  by  the  offer 
of  $10,000  a  night.  As  she  was  about 
,  to  go  on  the  stage  as  Norma,  an  influ- 
'  ential    Cuban     embraced     her.  She 
knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth.  The  high 
I  altitude  of  the  city  affected  her  voice. 
Fiasco!    Obliged  to  leave  by  stealth— 
the   populace  was  so  infuriated — she 
agreed  to  wed  the  enormously  rich  Ash- 
ley, who  had  long  loved  ber.  A  trip  to 
Japan— but  how   about  her  career- 
could  she  abandon  it  for  hum-drum 
social  life?  Her  voice  was  restor^.  "It 
trilled  like  two  even  hammers  of  gold. 
It  broke  into  a  glistening  cascade  of 
runs."  She  could  sing  a  top  E.  "firm 
and  full  throated— an  astonishing  note, 
she  weU  knew,  for  a  dramatic  soprano 
voice  in  a  womam  over  40    *  * 
Yes.  she  would  marry  Ashley:  it  dldnt 
coimt.  Yes.  she  would  go  with  him  'o 
Japan;  It  didnt  count.    •    *    *    She  I 
could  sing!    And  life  was  there;  hfe| 
Tbundant     and  continuing. 
.\nd  in  November  she  would  be  smgmg 
irain  at  the  Metropolitan." 

One  mlBht  reasonably  sfly  that  Mr.  ; 
-inborn   has   admirably   portrayed  a 
i>i3er,  an  egoist,  accepting  lovers  with- 
'v:rpasslon,  that  Helma  is  better  known 
to  the  reader  as  a  smger  than  a  wom- 
an.   Was  sh»  a  woman  or  «  .  ^r,-  -^-j-' 
chine?    Perhaps  with  your: 
at  Pans  and  at  Tours  she  v 
woman.     Her  artistic  de\ 
mlnutelv  described,  never  a 
length.  thou:;h  >-oimg  studer 
teachers  might  profit  from  the  c 
nut  bv  Mr.  Sanborn  into  the  m" 
Dubo^^c  and  Kavet    The  novel  s-joi.:-- 
in  charmmg  descriptions:  m  ff arching 
analvses  of  conduct.  It  is  wrutrn  m  . 
vivid  manner,  at  times  poetioai  ■ 
.  quently.    There  is  no    fine  w 
no  sentimentelism.   "The  men  Pf  -  , 
are  lifelike.    So  is  the  ft^^dy  of  Gu^s 
family,  from  the  energetic  mothei.  th 
daushter  of  a  CaUinisi  and  a  Jewess 
fh^Xin-law,  who  bad  the  look,  a. 
fe  issuised,  of  an  amiable  Ir^s'n  po 
man.    The  dinner  at  the  ^e/"" 
hotel  of  the  rue  de  Varaine  m-sht  h.^ 
been  described  by  Marcel  Pi 0-05. 


;   SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HAtE 

Ths  Boston  Symphony  orchfetrt,  Mr 
oussevltzlcy,  conductor,  gave  the  19th 
mcert  of  the  48th  season  yesterday 
fternoon  In  Symphony  hall,  C.  P.  E. 
ach-Steinberg,  concerto,  D  major,  for 
•chestra.  Dukelsky,  symphony,  F 
lajor— first  time  In  the  United  States, 
rahms,  violin  concerto  (Jascha  Helfetz, 
iolinist).  Berlioz,  overture,  "The 
oman  carnival  " 

Vladimi*'  Dukelsky's  symphony,  com- 
osed  in  1927-8,  was  first  performed  at 
ne  of  Mr.  Koussevitzlcy's  concerts  in 
aris  on  June  14,  1928.  The  name  of 
1  e  composer  was  not  unkown  In  Boston 
efore  yesterday.  A  pleasing;  suite  from 
Is  ballet  "Zephyr  et  Flore"  was  per- 
armed  here  under  Mr.  Koussevitzlcy's 
irection  two  years  ago  next  month; 
iiree  of  hia  songs  were  sung  by  Ger- 
rude  Ehrhart,  in  Jordan  hall  last  Jan- 
•iry-  j 

Mr.  Dlaghilev  hu  called  this  com- 
■oser,  who  is  now  In  his  26th  year,  a! 
ounger  brother  of  Stravinsky  and  Pro- 
oflefT,  He  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
osely  related.  Whatever  his  musical 
arentage,  he  does  not  need  any  family; 
commendation.  Perhaps  he  is  musi-^ 
=!lly  an  Illegitimate  child,  »  rather  un-l 
ily  one,  but  of  a  vigorous  nature 
ave  been  many  famous  men  bom  outj 
[  wedlock.  What  Dukelsky  said  to  Ed-i. 
vin  Evans  two  years  ago  was  amusing; 
5Ut  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  for  a 
oung  composer  talking  for  publication, 
'  lU  be  shyly  reticent — this  is  seldom 
he  case;  pontifically  priggish,  or 
nxloas  to  call  attention  to  himself  by 
Digrams,  paradoxe.s,  windy  words  to 
lake  the  bourgeois  sit  up.  Ts/lr.  Dukelsky 
ndulged  in  at  least  one  paradox:  "I  do 
ate  all  'modernism',  and  I  love  being 
^lodern."  After  all  this  statement,  care- 
■jriy  examined,  is  not  so  paradoxical  as 
i  seems,  for  he  added:  "I  believe  only 
a  construction  in  the  truly  classical 
pnse,  knowing  that  it  Is  more  difficult 
1  construct  a  fox-trot  than  to  write  a 
^lOusand  poems  on  golden  fishes,  bald 
'hinamen,  or  oyster  shells  as  the  so- 
alled  'modernists'  do." 

He  went  on  to  say,  and  sensibly:  "We 
nust,  and  will,  undress  music;  It  doesn't 
need  the  heavy  coat  of  harmonies  any 
niore— winter  is  gone."  The  great 
':ouperin,  the  younger  Scarlatti,  Mozart 
md  Debussy  would  have  grasped  hlf 
meaning  and  approved.  And  in  this 
vmphony  Dukelsky  is  found  respecting 
I  he  sonata  form,  referring  to  a  scherzo 
ection,  and  in  the  finale  writing  a 
canon. 

The  symphony  Is  an  Interesting  work 
Like  all  the  compositions  of  young  men 
.'.ho  are  at  all  worthy  of  attention,  in 
heir  joy  of  Invention,  in  their  desire 
to  strike  out  a  new  path,  to  be  In- 
dividual, the  symphonic  first  movement 
is  yeasty.  Here  was  need  of  the  self- 
critictsm  that  comes  only  with  greater 
maturity. 


the  "ear.   His'trea imanrAjLihe  rnpasm 
following  the  cadenzarlP^  first  move- 
ment wUl  not  be  soon  forgotten,  xne 


orchestra  shared  in  his  triumph. 

This  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  will  com- 
nrlse  Hill's  symphony  In  B  flat;  The 
AT.nr/>nt,ice"  by  Dukas,  and 


of  Bruckner's 


Sorcerer's  Apprentice" 
the    eighth  symphony 
which  has  not  been  played  here  for  20 
years. 


ANDRES  SEGOVIA 
Andres  Segovia,  Spanish  gultajist, 
provided  an  eyening  of  delightful  music 
at  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  A  large  and 
very  cordial  '  audience  applauded  him 
both  as  a  remarkable  virtuoso  who  re- 
veals the  unusual  beauties  of  hL-s  instru- 
ment with  consummate  skill,  and  as  a 
sensitive  and  poised  musician. 

At  flr.st,  one  is  disposed  to  wirti  that 
this  musically  gifted  Spaniard  h^ 
chosen  an  instrument  with  a  SX^JfJ 
gamut  of  expression,  but  on  reflection, 
one  rejoices  that  he  has  chosen  the 
guiUr.  for  the  world  is  full  of  exceUent 
pianists  and  violinists,  but  the  great 
guitar  player  is  unique.  The  instrument 
too  is  charming.  It  surely  m  no  more 
limited  than  »  stringed  totrument 
would  be,  were  It  robbed  of  harmonic 
assistance  by  the  ever-pr^ent  accom-  , 
nanvlne  piano;  in  fact,  it  almost 
?ertaS  that  the  guitar,  with  Its  numer-  , 
ous  possibUities  in  the  way  of  chords 
and  other  accompaniment,  la  second  i 

only  to  the  piano  as  a  genuine  solo 
Instrument. 

Certainly  It  was  a  program  full  of 
interest  and  charm  that  was  presented 
last  night.  From  the  symmetrical  pat- 
terns of  a  Sonatina  and  Theme  varie 
by  Ferdinand  Sor,  to  the  typically  Span- 
ish rhythms  and  Moori.sh  cadences  of 
a  Suite  Castellana  by  F.  Moreno  Tor- 
roba,  Mr.  Segovia  carried  the  audience 
m  his  first  group.  In  the  Castilian 
Suite,  the  mournful  sweetness  of  the 
"Arada,"  and  the  delicate  irony  of  the 
"Serenata  Burlesca"  were  conveyed  with 
equal  skill.  As  an  encore  to  this  group. 
Mr.  Segovia  beautifully  played  a  Span- 
ish Dance  by  Granados. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  six 
pieces  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  that 
were  originally  written  for  the  lul?. 
These,  which  are  familiar  enough  ar- 
ranged for  other  instrum*.itss  seenied 
specially  new  and  lovely,  played  on  the 
guitar.  The  dainty  patterns  of  melody, 
plucl^ed  from  the  instrument,  had 
enough  of  the  sound  of  the  metal  string, 
and  enough  of  resonance,  to  make  them 
carry,  and  yet  to  remain  superlatively 
delicate.  The  grace  of  phrasing,  and 
sense  of  style  Mr.  Segovia  showed  In 
the-se  pieces  were  a.<!  admirable  as  the 
Virtuosity  and  skill  with  which  h» 
played  the  difficult  Fugue. 

The  last  group  contained  three  Span- 
ish pieces.  "Fandanguillo"  by  Turlna. 
and  "Sevilla"  and  "Leyenda"  bv 
Albeniz  and  a  rather  Iberian  sounding 
Mazurka  by  A.  Tansman.  The  Mazurka 
The  thematic  material  is  notC  was  pleasing  enough,  but  it  was  in  the 


in  itself  alluring.  There  are  Incongru- 
ous episodes  interrupting  noisily  andj 
ineffectively  any  development.  It  is 
as  if  the  hearer  were  subjected  to  gal- 
vanic shocks.  Yet  even  in  this  move- 
ment there  is  a  proud  independence- 
call  it  not  arrogance  or  a  foolish  de- 
fiance— that  wins  respect  if  not  whole- 
hearted admiration.  Better  this  wild 
irregularity  than  obsequious  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  smug,  dull  music 
makers  of  whose  works  the  damning 
compliment  "Anyhow,  they  are  well 
made"  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

The  second  movement  with  its  broad, 
flowing  chief  theme,  ingeniously  orna- 
inented  shows  the  Dukelsky  of  whose 
future  one  may  entertain  reajsonable 
hopes;  and  the  finale  with  its  exciting 
rhythm.s,  and  not  too  Echola.stic  treat- 
ment shows  fancy  a.s  well  as  original- 
ity, though  the  rhythmic  agg;ressive- 
ness  may  be  derived  from  Stravinsky. 

The  concert  was  a  brilliant  one.  The 
slow  movement  of  Emanuel  Bach's  con- 
certo is  nobly  beautiful;  even  its  great 
length  does  not  bring  the  desire  for  an 
ending.  The  crlspness  and  the  virility 
of  the  other  movements  displayed  the 
]  perfection  of  the  strings  and  a  few 
wind  instruments.  The  ever-welcome 
I  "Roman     Carolval"     overture  again 

proved— it  additional  proof  were  needed 
—that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  created  a 
virtuoso  orchestra  of  virtuoso  players., 
The  repetition  of  the  word  "virtuoso"  is 
not  here  misplaced,  for  players  of  pro- 
nounced excellence  do  not  always  make, 
a  virtuoso  ensemble. 

Mr.  Helfetz  had  not  played  here  with 
the  orchestra  for  10  years.  His  techni- 
cal proficiency  was  then  recognized,  but 
his  interpretation  was  not  conspicuous 
for  musical  or  emotional  qualities.  Yes- 
terday he  gave  a  truly  eloquent  per- 
formance of  Brahm's  concerto.  For 
sheer  beauty  of  tone  alone  his  playing 
would  have  been  noteworthy,  but  in 
addition' there  was  a  display  of  musical 
appreciation  of  the  concerto's  contents, 
1  warmth  that  was  not  forced  into  ex- 
plosive passion,  a  refreshing  absence  of 
sentimentaltsm  in  the  second  move- 
ment. Even  in  passages  of  mere  pad- 
ding—from Brahms  was  a  master  at 
treading  water  until  he  could  swim  out 
for  the  famyiar  or  a  distant  shore — Mr. 
Helfetz  held  the  attention  and  ravished 


Vvv4.i  '7      By  PHILIP  H^LE    rrj^/  \ 

i  Edgar  Wallace's  "The  Ringer,"  which  was  produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre 
In  London  abbut  May  1,  1926,  and  had  a  long  run  in  London,  wUl  be  played 
'  at  the  Copley  Theatre  tomorrow  night  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The 
author,  known  to  thousands  by  his  novels  of  mystery  and  crime,  has  written 
other  plays,  "The  Forest  of  Happy  Dreams,"  "The  Terror,"  "The  Squealer," 
"The  Lad,"  etc.  "The  Ringer"  is  so-called  because  he,  a  brilliant  criminal. 
Is  able  to  "ring  changes  on  himself."  When  the  play  reached  the  300th  per- 
formance in  London,  the  Daily  Telegraph  said  that  its  success  was  easily 
l-accounted  for:  "It  contains  an  unusually  exciting  story,  which,  arousing 
one's  curiosity  at  the  very  start,  leaves  it  unsatisfied  almost  up  to  the  end 
lof  the  piece.  The  characters,  also,  are  drawTi  with  a  deft  hand."  Maurice 
iMeister,  played  in  London  by  Franklin  Dyall,  is  a  solicitor,  a  dope  fiend,  aj 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  a  libertine— and  what  else?  An  accomplished  pian- 
jist.  "The  Ringer"  has  a  devoted  American  wife  (Dorothy  Dickson  played  the 
part  of  London). 

■When  Stephen  Phillips's  "Paola  and  Francesca"  was  produced  in  London 
27  years  ago  this  month,  there  was  incidental  nltsic  by  Percy  Pitt.  Will  it 
be  used  for  the  revival  at  the  Plymouth  tomorrow  night? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  nearly  30  operas  have  had  Francesca 
for  a  heroine,  no  one  of  them  has  held  the  stage  for  any  length  of  time;  but 
the  success  of  D'Annunzio's  play  with  Duse  as  Francesca,  led  to  an  exhuma- 
tion in  1902  at  Rome  of  Cagnoni's  opera  first  performed  at  Turin  in  1878. 
"In  spite  of  some  old-fashioned  romanticism,  the  revival  had  a  great  suc- 
cess." 


Spanish  pieces  that  Mr.  Segovia  pro- 
duced the  most  beauty.  Here,  with 
changing  rhythms,  varieties  of  tons 
color  and  percussive  effects,  as  wfU  n« 
by  fine  phrasing,  he  made  enchanting 
music. 

Many  encore*  were  demanded  by  th« 

Insistent  audience,  and  granted  by  the 
generous  Mr.  Sego^'ia.  E.  B. 

GUY  MAIER 

Guy  Maier,  In  Jordan  hall,  yesterday 
afternoon,  gave  a  concert  for  young 
people  of  all  ages."    With  the  young 
of  tender  years,  presumably,  foremost 
in  his  mind,  Mr.  Maier,  In  his  comfort- 1 
able,  confidential  way,  chatted  pleasant-  | 
ly  of  music  In  general,  wisely  too,  letting  j 
fall  words,  about  radio  mostly,  which  it ' 
is  to  be  hoped  may  be  long  remembered. 

Presently,  then,  Mr.  Maier  turned 
practical.  He  had  it  in  mind  to  estab- 
lish a  suitable  setting  of  fairy-tale  for 
Ravel's  "The  Sleeping  Princess,"  played. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a  "Dictionary  to  the  Plays  and 
Novels  of  Bernard  Shaw  with  Bibliography  of  His  Works  and  of  the  Litera- 
ture Concerning  Him  with  a  Record  of  the  Principal  Shavian  Play  Produc- 
'fions."  The  compUers  of  this  large  octavo  of  231  pages  are  C.  Lewis  Broad 
and  Violet  M.  Broad. 

There  are  other  dictionaries  of  this  kind:  The  Dickens  Dictionary— yet 
one  will  search  it  in  vain  for  the  surname  of  the  Fat  Boy  in  "Pickwick"— 
did  he  have  one?— there  is  the  Balzac  Dictionary  in  French;  we  believe  some 
one  has  compiled  a  Hiackeray  Dictionary.  Charles  Daudet  is  the  author  ol 
a  "Repertoire"  of  the  characters  in  Marcel  Proust's  "A  la  Recherche  du 
Temps  Perdu,"  but  Parisian  critics  complain  that  it  is  incomplete  and  in 
some  respects  misleading. 


The  Broads  say  that  the  only  other  dramatist  honored  by  a  "dictionary" 
is  Shakespeare.  (Is  there  one  devoted  to  Moliere?)  They  say  in  their  preface 
that  they  thus  "stamp  the  ultimate  hall-mark  of  the  gold  of  literature  upon 
Shavian  wares."  They  were  led  to  undertake  the  task  from  a  personal  need 
of  the  book.  "We  had  not  advanced  far  before  we  found  that  Shaw  him- 
self would  once  have  welcomed  an  index  of  his  works.  In  the  preface  to 
'The  Irrational  Knot'  he  refers  to  his  hero  as  'Whatshi:name,'  explaining, 
'I  have  sent  my  only  copy  of  the  novel  to  the  printer  and  cannot  remember 
the  name  of  my  hero.'  If  the  author  forgets  sometimes,  the  reader  does  so 
ofttimes.  There  are  also  those  forgetful  ones  who,  like  the  professor,  could 
'never  remember  whether  Mr.  Collins  appears  in  'Emma'  or  'Sense  and 
SensibiUty.' "  iThis  reminds  us  of  titles  invented  by  the  late  Frank  E. 
Chase  for  novels  to*e  written  after  the  manner  of  Jane  Austen:  "Colic  and 
Bucolic";  "Seen  and  Obscene.") 

The  author  of  "Sir  Charles  Grandison"  was  not  dependent  on  the  labors 
of  admirers  years  afterward.^.    In  the  edition  of  1754— printed  for  S.  Rich- 
ardson—the seventh  volume  contains  an  extraordinary  "Historical  and  Char- 
acteristical"  index  of  over  100  pages— beginning  "Absence  of  lovers,  vol.  III. 
p.  274.  Promotive  of  a  cure  for  love,  vol.  VII.  226,"  and  ending  with  reference 
to  "zeal  "—"religious  zeal,  says  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  too  generally  a  flery 
thing,  VI.  207. "  On  page  305  we  read  "Adam;  his  complaisance  to  Eve,  ac- 
corduig  to  Milton,  animadverted  upon,  V.  207."  On  page  308  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  "Burnham,  Mr.,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grandi- 
Eon-hall,  III.  10. '  As  for  the  doings  of  the  chief  characters,  their  conversa- 
'  tions.  walks  abroad,  opinions  are  minutely  described.    "Human  nature,  its 
j  characters  not  to  be  taken  from  the  overflowings  of  dirty  imaginations,  II. 
1  184."   "Horses,  why  Sir  Charles  Grandison  docks  not  his  I.  256,  257,  VI.  07.- 
'  There  is  even  a  dictionary  of  Similes.  This  huge  index  is  entertaining  read- 
ing; easier  reading  than  the  novel  itself. 


on  two  pianofortes,  by  himself  and  by 
Mr.  Dalles  Frantz.  Elaborately,  after, 
he  developed  his  fairy  tale;  giants 
figured  in  it,  laughing  to  Bach  inven- 
tions, arranged  for  two  pianos  by  Mr. 
Maier.  Ghosts  took  a  hand  too.  crcepily 
presented  by  the  narrator,  their  sugges- 
tion heightened  by  Saint-Saens  "Dance 

To  recall  all  the  features  of  Mr. 
Maier's  story  is  not  easy  to  one  with- 
out skUl  in  shorthand.  They  gave  rise 
to  Chopin's  studies  in  Mr.  Maier's  ar- 
rangement, a  little  gallop  by  Strawin- 
sky  of  a  forthright  humor  that  particu- 
larly pleased  the  genuinely  young,  and 
a  dressing  out  of  "Turkey  in  the  Straw," 
by  Mr.  Frantz,  which  last  piece  satis- 
fied the  company  especially  well. 

With  the  utmost  Ingenuity  Mr.  Maier 
so  managed  his  narative  as  to  intro- 
duce, right  aptly,  music  for  two  violins 
by  Vivaldi  and  by  Loeillet,  played  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Comstock  and  Miss 
Mariana  Lowell.  Adroitly,  too,  he  waved 
Mr.  Frantz  into  the  picture,  with  a 
Chopin  waltz  and  GranE;er's  Country 


The  Brocks  begin  with  a  page  about  Shaw's  life;  dates  and  facts.  Would 
that  Shaw  could  be  persuaded  to  reprint  the  bril^ant  articles  he  contributed 
as  music  critic  to  the  Star  in  1888-90,  and  to  the  World  in  1890-94!  In  1879 
he  was  employed  in  London  by  a  city  firm  to  exploit  Edison's  telephone,  his 
l"last  Ein  against  nature."   Then  follows  a  list  with  dates  of  his  novels,  plays 
t  (dates  of  publication  and  production)  playlets  of  the  war,  the  Tomfooleries, 
and  the  translation  from  the  German  of  "Jitta's  Atonement,"  gy^opses 
the  novels  are  clear- we  are  pained  to  find  the  Brocks  on  page  11  spelling 
"clarinet"  with  an  "o."  The  plays  are  alphabetically  arranged.    One  notes 
that  "The  Admirable  Bashville,"  a  dramatization  of  Cashel  Byron's  Pro- 
fessfori."  was  written  for  protection  against  unauthorized  performances  of 
;  dramatized  versions  of  the  novel.   "An  American  stage  version  was  actually 
!  played  in  New  York  under  the  management  of  the  eminent  pugilist,  Mr. 
I  James  Corbett."   Lists  of  Shaw's  published  works,  iugitive  pieces,  reported 
speeches,  lectures,  letters^  etc.  (down  to  1927),  his  translators  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  about  Shaw  (1894-1927). 


Then  comes  the  Dictionary.  The  references,  to  acts  of  the  plays  and 
chapters  of  the  novels,  are  to  the  first  appearances  of  the  characters. 

One  meets  Herr  Abendgasse.  Where?  Who  was  he?  A  German  Social- 
ist and  art  critic  in  "Cashel  Byrton's  Profession."  He  lectured  on  "The  True 
in  Art"  at  Mrs.  Hoskyn's.  Cashel  replied  to  him  and  knocked  down  Lucian 
Webber,  "in  order  to  demonstrate  that  more  effort  does  not  necessarily 
Diean  more  force." /Webber  naturally  comes  under  the  "W's." 

Zozim  is  the  last  character  described  in  this  Dictionary:  "Methuselah," 
Part  IV,  Act  1.  "A  long-liver  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  short-liver 
'Daddy'  Barlow.  He  is  an  advanced  primary— 95  years  of  age,  and  the  in- 
tellectual strain  of  conversing  with  him  causes  Barlow  'discouragement.' " 

We  are  reminded  of  the  "Musician"  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra."  "En- 
gaged to  Cleopatra  to  teach  her  to  play  the  harp;  after  she  has  had  a 
fortnight's  lessons  he  is  to  receive  a  flogging  for  every  false  note  she  makes." 


The  section  "Play  Productions"  includes  "The  Longest  Runs"— "Fanny's 
First  Play"  (624  performances),  "On  the  Halls,"  "Wireless,"  "In  America," 
"On  the  Continent,"  "Banned  by  the  Censor.  "    There  is  mention  of  thr 
.satirist  satirized  m  "His  Wild  Oat."  a  fare^e  ny  .Sidney  Blow3n  which  Ron'- 
Sunpson  impersonated  Shaw  at  Portsmouth  1''26,, 
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The  selection  of  principal  productions  takes  no  account  of  performances, 
by  repertory  companies  or  of  later  revivals  of  the  earlier  plays. 

These  industrious  and  enthusiastic  compilers  say  that  their  net  has  been 
'  wide  one,  "but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  enmeshed  all  the  fish  from  the 
St  Shavian  seas,  though  it  will  only  be  Shavian  shrimps  that  have  es- 
ped.   .  ,  We  have  had  one  regret  m  our  compilation:  that  it  Implies 
at  the  bulk  of  Shaw's  work  has  been  written.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we 
el  that  Shaw's  activities  will  be  circumscribed  by  the  normal  courses  of 
nectitude — no  doubt  he  will  set  Nature's  Golden  Rule  at  defiance— but  that 
■  seems  to  have  become  infected  by  the  taciturnity  of  the  Ancients  of  his 
vn  creation.  During  the  past  ten  years" — the  preface  is  dated  November, 
28 — "his  output  in  books  marks  a  decline  in  the  prolificity  of  the  two 
cvious  decades.  He  is  now  verging,  doubtless,  to  the  vortex  of  pure  thought, 
'6  ultimate  Judith — envisaged  goal  of  the  sons  of  Eve.  "We,  the  short-livers, 
are  no  longer,  alas,  to  be  enlivened  and  enriched  by  the  wit  and  wisdom  ofj 
his  younger  and  more  loquacious  years." 

"Do  "We  Agree?"  the  debate  between  Messrs.  Chesterton  and  Shaw  is 
listed  as  published  (1928).  The  Brocks  should  not  be  down-hearted.  It  is 
reported  that  Shaw  has  completed  a  new  play. 

One  might  easily  wish  that  they  had  written  their  fireface  in  a  simpler 
manner.   One  hopes  that  their  valuable  work  will  be  reviewed  by  Shaw  i 
himself.  Will  he  disguise  his  gratitude  by  speaking  flippantly  of  his  own 
WTitings  or  assume  a  modesty  that  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  his  domi-  | 
nant  characteristic?  J 

**JACK  AND  JILL"  sound,  but  It  does  not  indicate  the  full 

Untiring  corrector.";  of  popular  beliefs  now  dramatic  portent  of  the  story.  Here 
assert  that  the  first  line  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  a  perfectly  plausible  premise,— that 
".Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill"  should  read! » 'wo'^a.n  of  breeding,  high  social  status, 
"Jack  and  Gill."  They  further  say  that  the  refinement  of  nature,  could  become  In- 
rhyme  had  a  political,  satirical  meaning  when  l^^^pirslVr^ia*  e^lId^en^e^^'S?' J^ol'asUe 
was  first  invented.  |  background,  chooses  to  live  In  China- 

These  ingenious  gentlemen  are  belated.  John  town  as  a  white  boss  at  the  head  of 
Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  an  Englishman,  published!  '^{^  ^wo  rival  tongs.  White  women 
in  1834  a  curious  book  concerning  the.se  nursery  t^'h^T  in' ChlJlaTwn.  aV^r^U  Join 
rhymes,  and  in  1837  extended  his  essay  by  In-  Piy  makes^  two  visits  to  the  sinister 
quiring  into  the  "archaeology"  of  English  popular 
ihrases,  from  "He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns" 
'  n  "He  is  in  a  nervous  state,"  devoting  242  pages 
10  phrases  alone.  His  idea  about  nursery  rhymes 
wa.s  that  they  were  originally  in  Dutch  and  of 
n  savage  a  nature  that  they  came  out  in  Eng- 

and  disguised  ajs  nonsense    jingles  to  amuse' cfowd'nrdlts'awaylndTlie'smok^ 
hildren.  Here  Is  "Jack  and  Jill"  in  its  original!  he  sees  Joan,  horrified  but  unafraid, 
orm:  \  ^®  scolds,  she  follows.    When  he  slaps 

Tool.  ^y.A  /-iii  ^^'^  f^ce  she  knows  she  must  continue 

Jack  end  Gijl  to  follow. 

Winnent  op  de  helle  '  For  a  time  they  live  together  happily 

Tooge't  er  pelle  of  waerder.  iWhen  she  tells  him  that  she  realizes 

Jack  fel  doe  aen! 
End  brock  'es  gronw  in! 
End  Gijl  gee  'em  t'  heymelen  agter." 
Ker  explained  that  "Jack,"  meaning  a  .sur 
plice.  stood  metaphorically  for  a  priest;  "gijl,"  Z^t.^LTZ^'^':'  °No'w  !he 

meanmg  fraud,  guile,  chicanery,  represented  a  begs  liquor  here  and  there.  A  youthful 
lawyer;  "pelle"  was  the  burial  perquisite;  and  vagrant  who  calls  him.self  "The  Shadow" 
so  on.  This  apparently  innocent  nursery  rhvme  and  acts  as  self-appointed  watch  dog 
^i,«„i,j  v>»  ^=orf  o=.  f«ii«,„o.  for  Chuck,  takes  her  to  his  shabby  room 

should  be  read  as  follows.  whence  she  is  abducted  by  Boston  Char- 

"The  rector  and  the  lawyer  would  ply  their  ley,  ultimately  to  be  to.<«ed  ft'om  an 
work  in  hell  itself  if  they  could  but  get  a  glimpse  automobile  in  front  of  Chuck's  dance 

of  a  burial-due  or  a  fee  to  be  gained  there.  Fall  ^^^J-  C^^'^^^J.^ 

.    ^         .,  '  .  ,  .  .  idea  of  revenge  for  past  defeats.  His 

to  work,  priest,  assail  your  parishioners  for  your  rnen  have  just  killed  "The  Shadow." 
dues,  employ  all  the  horrors  that  belong  to  your  ,  Chuck  looks  on  the  dead  boy.  looks  at 
trade;  and  if  you  should  get  into  anv  difficultv,  Joa"'  ^om.  emaciated,  ready  to  die. 

tv,«  ion,„=,.  ittiii         ^,,f  o^,^.,  lo  u'oi-  T     ,  "    Hc  TUShBS  out,  ordcrs  the  dance  hall 

the  lawyer  will  find  out  some  loop-hole  for  you  i  pi^^^ed  and  closed,  and  returns  to  kneel 
after  all  (some  means  of  bringing  you  off  with  !  beside  Joan  and  to  tell  her  it's  all  right, 
impunity)."  they  are  going  to  start  anew. 

Charles  Reade  once  wrote  that  there  were  !    Thanks  to  Mr.  Wellman's  .-"uperb  dl- 

w,«„      -.,o„fl  i„   4  1  i        !  rection,  to  ti-uly  atmospheric  photog- 

men  so  overflowing  with  mental  power  that  the ,  raphy,  and  to  virile  and  IntelUgent 
Weeklies  had  to  set  up  a  waste-pipe  for  their  characterizations  by  Mr.  Beeryr  Mr. 
intellects;  "it  is  called  Acrostic."  Mr.  Ker'sl  Oland,  and  Miss  Vldor,  this  story  takes 
waste  nine  was  vprbal  arrhnpnlnirv    Whaf  i^l  proportions  of  a  great  picture, 

waste  pipe  was  veroai  arcnaeoiogy.  What  is  Lavishly  decorated  as  to  detail,  the 
to  be  thought  of  a  man  who  insisted  that  "the|,  picture  makes  Chinatown  vividly  menac- 
devil  to  pay"  came  from  the  Dutch,  "Die't  evel'  ing.    The  police  raids,  the  stuttering 

toe  paije";  meaning  "this  is  the  enemy  to  peace"?!  fSP°ii*/"'         ^'^'P^  \°  ^V^L,"" 

  the  Chinese  gunmen,  the  Chinese  actors 

on  the  stage  of  the  Chinese  theatre, 

I  GardeHi:'" Then  he  ended  the  tale  ana,  all  fit  naturally  into  the  picture^  The 

^^n^nd^'^a  dSfulCnder^d  r  'thi  l^l^eT^p^rSaf^"- a^  T':^ 

Srf  pUd^ith'Shffufs^^^^^^  -^tisfylng  despite  a  slight  unevennes. 

The  concert  closed  formally,  but  al-  m  onal  ^olume.  due  to  no  fault  of  their 

most  nobody  went  home,  for  Mr.  Maier  I  own.  w.  r..  u. 

had  Invited  everybody  to  stay  to  hear 
"Krazy  Kat." 

1  An  audience  of  very  good  size  at- 
•  ended  the  highly  individual  entertsln- 
iient.        _  ^-  ^- 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE  I 
hinatoicn  NgihU" 

A  soreen  drama,  adapted        OlWer  P. 
,rrett.   from   a   flnry   by   Samuel  "rn'"- 
:  .loEUS  by  William   B.   .hitle;  directed  b.v 
\    ulm    \.    Wellman.     and     presented  hyi 
Paramount  as  a  talking  pi«"re   vrith  tlie . 
toliowing:  cast:   

"-i^rJV'^^  r.^^l^^^\ 

The  Shadow    t-kU  Oakie 

"cZ^T  Teu'u''  K;.mal 

Wer   Frank  Chew 

.rh?  Sr»iri    Mrs.  Wins: 

ill  liftender  •.•.■.•.•.'.■.•.•.•.■.... Peter  Morrison' 

It  is  said  that  the  original  title  of 
»his  story  was  "Tong  War."  That,  tl.,. 
licture  proves,  would  have  been  Inept. 

o  In  a  measure  is  the  present  title. 

:;hinatown  Nights"  has  a  glamourous 


movements,  be  they  mcepted  ui  Bacnsi  _        PFOPLE'S  S'VMPHO.n'T 
brain  or  in  Prussia's,  showed  forth  yes-'  t,o„„i=-    <?vmnbnnv  orchestra 

terday  little  more  than  workmanship,    ^he    People^  Simphon^^ 
or  the  performers  perhaps,  doubly  op-  conducted  by  Mr^TheophUW^^  has 
-pressed  by  genius  and  royalty  combined,  ^^*f  "Jl'^^  '*',,',?'°th  was 


Sonata  da  Chiesa,"  or  about  the  music 
either;  ginger,  instead,  burned  hot  1' 
the  mouth.  This  "church  sonata."  if 
one's  poor  Italian  translates  correctly, 
Mr.  Thomson  wrote  for  trombone,  horn, 
viola,  trumpet  and  clarinet. 

Though  it  sounds  secular  in  the  ex- 
treme, Mr.  Thomson  at  least  calls 
the  sonata's  first  movement  a  choral. 
If  only  a  listener  yesterday,  with  the 
freedom  of  Orsino,  Duke  of  lUyria, 
could 


soprano;  Joseph  Lautner,  tenor,  and 
John  Perciv^,  baritone. 

Mr.  Wpn<t  arranged  a  prcgxam  of 
light  music  for  this  concert  and  it  was 
received  witb  enthusiasm.  The  orchies- 
t/a  played  tith  spirit,  achieving  shad- 
ings of  toni  ^vluch  were  delightful  to 
the  ear.  Moreover,  they  played  tlth 
faultless  rhrthm  combined  with  pfahu. 
ing  akin  tq  poetry.  The  soloists 
the  excerp)B  from  "Carmen  "  excepi 


bone"  played 'a' few  rV^Snable'ba^'sr'or    ever  whei  this,  music  is  smig  it  n*ds 


have  commanded   "that  strain 

When  the  viola  or  the  from-  !  ^"^li'y  ,?r;f  .l'.^^  ^^V^.^t  ^f^U 


district..  The  first  time  she  witnesses 
a  murder.  The  second  time  she  insists 
on  entering  a  Chinese  theatre  where 
the  stage  has  been  set  for  the  popping 
of  fire-crackers  and  guns,  with  "Chuck" 
Riley,  the  white  boss,  and  Baston 
Charley  as  strategic  Topg  leaders. 
Chuck  Is  hit  In  the  arm. .  "When  the 


that  she  cannot  persuade  him  to  take 
up  a  new  life  with  her  and  that  she 
must  return  home,  he  taunts  her  with 
a  newly  coined  phrase.  He  calls  her 
"a  hit-and-run  thrill  hunter,"  a  yellow 


the  clarinet  a  pleasant  passage  quite 
like  a  cadenza  in  a  Meyerbeer  opera, 
that  would  have  proved  helpful,  provided 
only  the  freedom  extended  to  Orsino's 
later  command  "Enough!  No  More!" 
for  the  silencing  of  excrescences  of 
sound  which  made  it  impossible  to  Us- 
ten  atentively  to  .themes  in  themselves 
quite  possible. 

Such  themes  there  are  in  the  choral, 
though  thickly  overlaid.  More  there 
are  in  the  tango,  if  only  the  misleading 
title  can  be  ignored.  A  pity,  there-, 
fore,  it  is  that  a  man  of  genuine  talent 
should  follow  current  musical  fashions: 
so  slavishly  and  to  such  an  extreme  as 
actually  to  hide  his  talent  under  the 
gauds  of  today. 

As  for  genuineness — let  us  set  forth 
the  facts.  Mr.  Thomson,  in  a  "church 
sonata" — it  matters  not  what  some  an- 
cient usttge  may  have,  been — introdiices 
a  tango.  He  wrKes  a  tango,  to  go  on, 
with  scarce  a  trace  of  tango  rhythm 
to  bless  it.  He  writes  a  choral  most  un- 
churchly,  much  o-:  it  on  the  contrary 
volatile.  And  in  the  fugue  of  his 
"church"  sonata  he  tosses  ofl  music 
admirably  fitted  to  illustrate  that  cu-  ( 
rious  race  in  which  Alice  ran  in  Won- ; 
derland. 

Genuine?  It  may  be.  To  a  plain  mind, 
however,  it  savors  rather  of  affectation, 
the  pointless  affectation  that  helps  a 
person  not  at  all.   Mr.  Thomson,  by  the  j 
way.  conducted  his  work  in  p3rson,  and  | 
conducted  it  well.  j 

It  being  the  classics'  turn  next,  Mr. 
San  Roma  played,  and  exquisitely,  two  | 
sonatas  by  Albeniz  and  Soler.   Then,  to  j 
maintain    the    balance,     he  revived^ 
Schoenberg's  "Six  Little  Piano  Pieces."  | 
So  well  he  made  them  sound  one  could  ■ 
only  wish  that  Schoenberg,  calling  them 
sketche?,  would  some  day  develop  them 
into  music  really  worth  while.  Mr 


continuity  of  thought  and  action  and 
this  is  onl!  possible  with  an  entire  en- 
semble. tKrefore  when  only  certain 
parts  are  sng  the  soloist  is  some  rimes 
shown  to  lisadvantage.  The  concert 
was  well  atended  and  the  soloists  and 
the  orchesta  were  heartily  applauded. 

 O.  A.  ^ 


MODERN-BEACON 
"Mght  Club" 

A  genuine  screen  novelty  is  this 
three-reel  special  by  Paramount.  De- 
rived from  a  short  story  by  Katherine' 
Brush,  it  relates  mostly  In  the  form 
of  spoken  dialogue  the  passing  inci- 
dents of  an  evening  at  a  typical  metro- 
politan night  club.  Much  of  this  dia- 
logue is  racy,  several  of  the  scenes 
are  boldly  expository  of  the  banal  be- 
haviour of  the  men  and  women,  youth- 
ful or  aged,  who  seek  in  these  noisy 
resorts  that  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  pleasure.  First  we  see  Minnie  Du 
pree,  at  one  time  a  rare  stage  favorite 
in  Boston,  laboriously  climbing  the 
stairs  which  lead  to  her  domain,  the 
rest  room,  in  this  particular  night  club. 
As  Mrs.  Grady  she  complains  of  the 
monotony  of  her  tasks,  of  the  parsimony 
ol  her  female  patrons.  She  lays  out  her 
equipment  for  the  toilet,  sets  several 
large  coins  ostentatiously  on  a  tray, 
and  awaits  returns. 

The  scenes  swing  to  the  dance  floor, 
the  stage,  the  tables,  where  are  seated 
the  diners  and  drinkers.  Obese  old 
women  .  hold  hands  rapturously  with 
sleek-haired  youngsters,  pig-ej  ed  butter 
and  egg  men  ogle  hard-eyed  damozels 
San  |i  ^^bo  may  be  detected  in  the  act  of  tuck 


Roma  also  played  a  suite  of  six  pretty  j 
trifles,  by  Krench. 

The  concert  closed  with  Tchaikovsky's  ' 
string  quartet,  D  major,  op.  11.  There  | 
was  ft,  large  audience.         R.  R.  G. 


"        '  JOSEF  BOm4XK 

A  program  of  piano  music  by  Chopin 
land  Liszt  was  given  by -Josef  Hofmann 
j-esterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  Chopin  selections  vjere  Andante 
spianato  e  Grande  Polonaise;  Nocturne; 
in  B  Major;  Nocttirne  in  C  Minor;; 
•Valse  in  A-flat  Major;  Barcarolle  in  F- 
sharp  Major:  Scherzo  m  C-sharp  mi- 
nor. The  LiS7.t  selections  were  Etude  de 
Concert  in  D-flat  Major:  Gnomenrei- 
gen:  Die  Loreley;  'Valse  Impromptu  in 
A-flat  Major;  Don  Juan  Phantasie.  Ex- 
tra numbers  from  both  composers  were 


ing  folded  bills  into  the  tops  of  their 
stockings.  A  card  stating  that  no  liquors 
are  sold  and  asking  patrons  not  to  ask 
for  any  is  flashed  on  the  screen,  dis- 
solving slyly  into  views  of  the  mixing 
of  highballs,  the  pouring  of  champagne. 
Jimmy  Carr  leads  his  jazz  orchestra  and 
mtrotiucps  the  artists.  Bobbie  .\rnst,  the 
'wo  Pat  Rooneys,  father  and  s'-n  Fannie 
Brice.  Tamara  Geva.  ' 
dancer,  girls  from  the  ' 
chorus  stomping  the  "Vai 
These  are  real  stage  folks. 

Meantime,  in  the  rest  room.  paK^es  In 
;  and  out  an  ironic  proce^on  A  girl 
'  removes  a  wedding  ring  and  tucks  it  in 
her  bosom.  A  matron  in  black  velvet 
complains  to  her  companion  that  an- 
other woman  is  stealing  her  husband. 
Another  girl  furtively  takes  a  dose  cf 
cocaine.  Another,  trying  to  avoid  a  dis- 


added  in  response  to  insistent  appla'jse  i  agreeable  admirer,  waits  awhile,  then 


from  the  fair-sized  audience. 

Mr.  Hofmann's  playing  of  the,  Cho- 
pin group  was  characteri?.ed  by  delica- 
cv.  ease,  and  fluidity.  Only  in  the  Bar- 
carolle and  the  Scherzo  was  there  any 
attempt  to  vary  the  tone-colorln?  from 
a  predominating  pearly  gray.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Chopin  played  with 
such  ease,  and  it  Ls  a  pleasure  to  hear 
him  played  with  almost  total  lack  of 


e.xchanges  a  $2  bill  for  a  pair  of  scissors 
from  the  toilet  table,  and  goes  out.  to 
a  tragedy.  Ann  Pennington,  her  own 
audacious  self,  asks  Mrs.  Grady  to  take 
charge  of  a  girdle,  as  it  impedes  her 
r.ction.  adding  that  she  won't  need  it  the 
rest  of  the  night.  Still  another  woman 
complains  of  the  "greasy  mind"  of  her 
rich  e.'^cort,  yet  carries  on  because  her 
sister   is   ill   and    money   is  needed. 


sentiment,  for  It  Ls  too  often  the  case  \  Through  all  this  Mrs.  Gradv  Is  bored. 


BOSTON  FLUTE  PLAYERS'  CLUBl 

For  the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club, 
which  held  forth  yesterday  afternoon 
'  at  the  Vendome,  George  Laurent,  the  1 
oganizations     mu.sical     director,  had] 
planned  a  program  quite  in  accord  with 
what  he  holds  fitting  for  these  agree-, 
able  musical  functions.    The  classics, 
that  is  to  say,  shared  the  best  of  the 
day  with  the  moderns;  the  romanticists 
had  to  make  shift  with  what  was  left. 

Bach  himself  led  ofl.  with  a  "Sonata 
sopra  11  Sogetto  Reale,"  a  trio,  in  otherl 
words,  for  flute,  violin  and  piano.  Smce 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Frederick  the  Great— no  mean 
V  musician,  as  we  learned  some  weeks 
A'ago— from  the  title  it  is  safe  to  guess 
that  His  Majesty  fm-nished  the  sonata 
I  with  a  subject  or  two.  ,  . 

1  Which?  If  he  had  any  hand  in  the 
lovely  andante  or  the  succeeding  allegrcj 
I  the  potentate  may  well  have  felt  pride 
I  in  his  musical  prowess.  The  two  earlier| 


that  the  perfonner  allows  the  style  ap- 
propriate to  Chopin's  warmer  and  more 
romantic  works  to  infuse  itself  into 
everything  he  wrote.  But  there  is  dan- 
'ger  in  just  permitting  purling  notes  to 
flow  under  the  fingers  Indefinitely,  as 
Mr.  Hofmann  did  yesterday.  Long  be- 
fore he  reached  the  heavy  surf  m  the 
Barcarolle,  many  of  his  audience  were 

lulled  into  a  deeper  than  average  con-  j  etchings,  its  deft  presentation  of  con- 
cert repose.    The    Barcarolle  and  the!»  ,;J_^„  -  ■ 

Scherzo  were  played  with  the  energy 
and  drama  that  Mr,  Hofmann  can  com- 
mand at  will.  Perhaps  it  was  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  program  that  was  at 
fault;  it  is  certain  that  he  roused  his 
audience  bv  technical  proficiency  as 
well  as  bv  emotional  intensity  during 
the  latter' half  of  the  program,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  he  failed  to  in- 
terest very  much  during  the  first  half 
of  it.  even  though  he  played  with  good 
taste  and  beauty  of  tone  throughout.  j 


At  closing  time  she  confides  to  Dorothy 
i  Tierney,  the  coat  room  girl,  that  they 
',  are  a '  stupid,  selfl.sh  lot,  and  settles 
I  herself  in  a  chair  to  read  a  true  story 
!  magazine.  She  has  missed  each  and  all 
I  of  the  little  dramas  which  have  been 
j  enacted  before  her  eyes. 
I  The  picture  is  noteworthy,  thanks  tr 
;  Robert  Florey.  its  director,  for  its  viviii 


trasting  dramatic  incidents,  it  also  i 
interesting  in  that  it  emplo.vs  a  score 
of  stage  players  who.  it  Is  under.<;tood 
gave  their  services  gratuitously;  for  th( 
picture  was  made  under  the  auspices 
the  Actors'  Rmd  and  the  Authors 
League  of  America.  W.  E.  G 


W.*SHINGTON  ST  OLYMPJA 
AXD  FEVWAY 

'The  Redeeming  Sin" 


"of  the  Lr^zrEelectrons.  "mirpleasing  i  „„';„"77.4y'^br  i'"*^'"' j% 


were  the  Gnomenreigen.  so  enchantuig- 
ly  light  and  elfin.  Die  Loreley.  of  lovely 
melodv,  and  the  Don  Juan  Phantasie.  | 
The  Don  Juan  roused  the  audience  to  ; 
great  excitement,  for  Hofmann's  play-  j 
ing  of  it  again    revealed  his  technical  ( 
prowess,  nf  almost  miraculous  propor- 
tions,    Liszt's    familiar  Llebestraum. 
beautifully  plaved.  was  one  of  the  en- 
rorse    granteti     to    an  appreciative 
.".iidienc^k-  :_  E.  B. 


uh,'-  h.v  B.vrnn  Haskin:  direct 
Rrpilierti»n,  and  presented  b^' 
,)5  a  !a>kinr  ulolure  with  Ihe 

Fleuretie    ■   ' 

r>r.  Raoul  Duboi*   

Monkej  Fart  •■  ■!>> 

Petite   Pb 

father  Colomb   

Jetleur    W  i 

Mini  

It  Is  doubtful  if  an7  olc: 


'f 

: 


[the  c 


atmglcrifie  aeSpicablTApachMoFPaiili 
na^  recen-ed  the  remarkable  treatment 
bestowed  on  that  of  "The  Redeeminf 
^in.  Such  scorching  hatred,  sWh  sera 
phic  love,  such  sudden  transitions'  froii 
one  to  the  other,  never  before  have  beer 
recorded  so  Ingenuously  on  the  screen 
certainly  there  has  been  no  precedeni 
l?L        spoken  dialogue,  so  naive,  sc 

fr  ,n  Vl°  ^"^^'"'"^■^  °^ '^I'-e  good  old  day..  ,  -■'       - .  ^.  ^a„L,, 

of  10-20  and  ,30  when  they  dished  ui:  '  orchestra  played  the  swift  allegro 
your  melodrama  in  generous  portions  •  Passages  with  Infinite  grace  and  in  the 
r„o,,.^i„„   ..    6.    .  -    f  .second  movement  the  quality  of  the 


concert  la,  ,  ,  ,s  magnifi- 
icent  in  its  quality  ot  Lone  and  ex- 
pression, but  nevertheless  such  a 
meagre  expression  will  have  to  suffice 
as  words  cannot  fully  express  the  ex- 
quisite musicianship  which  was  shown 
In  the  performance  of  the  music  Mr 
Koussevitzlcy  chose  for  this  program. 

Beginning  with  a  Concerto  for  Or- 
chestra in  D  major,  by  C.  P  E  Bach 


regardless  of  quality.  'And  the  charac-  i.„..,,„„rf  , 
ters— Pleurette,  slim,  blonde  fiery  un-  i^"«'alned 
reasonable,  oh,   how  unreasonab'ie  a.  3/.°"" 
the  most  crucial  moments!    Dr.  Raoul  * 
puboLs  cold,  professional,  hero  despite 
himself,  beloved  by  the  gods  in  that 
though  Icnifed  in  the  baclc  and  thrown 
into  the  turgid  waters  of  a  Parisian  sew- 
erage lane,  he  emerges  unharmed.  Jet- 
ceur,  known  as  the  knife-thrower,  a  vil- 
iian  of  ugly  countenance  whose  crimes 
never  come  home  to  him;  Monkey  Face 


sustained  tones  of  the  strings  was  of 
exceptional  fineness.  The  "Gym- 
nopedles"  by  Satie,  might  have  suffered 


'i^'^^^  l^and  less  sensitive  to  tonal 
effect  than  that  of  Mr.  Koussevitzkv 
on^mfl'"  '^^  shadings  and  tonaj 

qualities  are  its  salvation.  In  "L'Ad- 
^lt?ll,  b,V  Dukas,  the  inter- 

pretation was  a  vital  thing,  the  strings 
so  accentuated  the  story  of  the  legend 
that  one  could  almost  see  the  water 
w?llL"!f,?i»!.f??^P"^»^'  Of  the  poor  man 


a  ratty  little  pickpocl^e^  Vl^^^se  sense^Tf  '  whos^Tu'rToliJf  fa^r'fxPe°/.*!3^^°^^  ""^^ 
Loyaltie.,  remains  to  the  last;  Father  i  knowledgfof^JrSer  pr'^^^^^^^^^^ 


colomb.  the  portly  priest  who,  when 
Ficurette,  thinking  herself  a  murderess, 
beseeches  him  to  pray  for  her,  recites 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  I?  content. 
,  Into  surprising  situations  are  thrown 
[  these  odd  personalities.  Le  Petite 
Pleurette's  stripling  brother,  caught  by 
the  proprietor  of  a  shop  he  and  Jetteur 
are  burglarizing,  gets  in  the  way  of 
the  latter's  bullets  and  is  mor'tajly 
wounded.  Fleurette  finds  his  body  in  a 
cab  where  Jetteur  has  hidden  it,  and 
rushed  with  It  to  the  apartment  of  Dr. 
Dubois.  When  he  tells  her  the  lad  Is 
dead,  she  becomes  enraged  and  vows 
vengeance.  Thereafter,  instead  of  per- 
mitting her  Apache  friends  to  drop  a 
rock  on  his  head  or  stick  a  knife  into, 
him,  she  plots  to  make  him  suffer  as 
long  as  she  suffers     -  - 


Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.   5  In 

in  the  latter  nart  of  his  life  The 
music  is  turbulint,  almost  defiant  oc^ 

fu^mv"LH"'''"''"^  *  strain  Of 
tutiiity   and    acquiescence.     The  or- 

S'^^n'.r"  ^^l'  symphony  with  Si- 
an  fhe  nith''  °i  phrasing  revealing 
melodies '^nd°th5K^^^-  ^^^^^^^^  slol 
the  n  Wrn  burning  Intensity  of 

o  a  c lim,  V  ^'f^^'^^'f  ""^"y  mounting 
10  a  Climax  of  superb  majesty.    O.  A. 


FRANK  SHERIDAV 

cen  Tast  nfJi^.^"'  Pj^^"''^'  a  con- 
|n  fJ,r1,he"'§et^? 

I  rS.?r»  ?;  Tngla^rfnd^ 


v,i~    V           ^""cic.     one  lurts  Wltnp"^'.":''^  .L-eague  of  New  Enelanri  oriw 
w  '"i*"^  ^"'J  ^"^s         heart,  a   distinguished  list  of  patrom'  «nri 
True  before  the  final  curtain  she  hates  Patronesses,  as  well  as  an  iDnrfci.?*"^ 
and  loves  so  mevniriaiiv  that         if  t  auri  Piioo   .  ""appreciative 


and  loves  so  mercurially  that  were  It  not 
tor  the  captions  the  audience  would  not 
know  just  what  were  her  feelings  At 
one  point  she  tells  Father  Colomb  that, 
though  loving  Raoul,  she  has  married 
Jetteur.  "Marriage  without  love  is  sin 
ur  !^  the  sight  of  God."  he  chants. 
Is  there  no  redeeming  .sin?"  she  asks. 


The  program 


I  audience,  were  present 

was  as  follows: 

Sarabande,  Rameau-Godowskv  Siri  I 

ma"jor'  ^n'a'?:''?""'''.'  P^^'ude  (from^E 
majoi  Sonata  for  viol  n  alone)   Bach  i 

Fugue"  Cer''w''"'"u'^^-  ^horalf and  [ 
rugue,    Cesar    Franck;     Jeux  d'eau 


SO.  later,  in  expiat.on.^-l^en  she  '"^nlnoff;  TtudV  fX?p  ma?or  "iTra' 

that  Raou    is  a  ivp   tho  oii„,„„  i.^  vinskv   nr,..^.  'c..^.-..:?'*'  major,  stra- 


that  Raoul  IS  alive,  she  allows  herself 
to  topple  from  a  third  story  window  to 
tlie  cruel  pavement.s  below.  She  lands 
nn  her  back,  the  surface  of  the  street 
IS  broken  by  the  impact.  Y-et  she  lives 
o  be  completely  rehabUitated  physically 
nd  spiritually,  thanks  to  Raoul's  minis- 
rations  and  Father  Colomb's  influence 
-s  we  have  Intimated,  an  amazing  ple- 
ura, ams/mcli'  performed.     W.  E.  G. 


vinsky;  PoemeVscriablAe;  "octave  In- 

Chnnin  't>^°-  P''  Chopin;  Berceuse 
Chopin."  ^°'°"^^^'A  flat  major,  Op.  53, 
Mr.  Sheridan's  qualities,  both  tech- 
nical and  musical,  are  of  k  high  order 
He  has  excellent  rhythm,  a  sen.se  of 
the  poetic  and  the  delicate  that  almo^ 
-nTlf/^?"?'"^^"  "nies.  but  which 
Is  delightful  In  its  place,  and  a  clean 
percussive  attack  when  the  music  de-' 
mands  forceful  playing.  His  interpre- 
tations are  always  very  thoughtfully 
wrrked  out,  and  careful  v  played  with 
attention  to  detail  and  to  climax  The 
first  group,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
pieces  of  a  light  and  graceful  sort 
suited  Mr.  Sheridan's  poetic  and  color- 
ful style  While  revealing  his  lack  of 
?°''dity  and  warmth.  The  Franck  Pre- 
lude. Choral,  and  Fugue  brought  out 
niore  vigorous  and  sSnorous  Saying 
f^^  interpretation    was  stSnSg 

though  not  free  from  mannerism  ^' 
The  technical  skill  he  lavished  on  th» 

fhT^!  -^'"I  ''''^"'  Stravinsky 
Sharp    major    study,    the  Scriabine 


of  its  briniant  autnor.  a  bweeu  yw^j^E^ 
mous  fame  is'  that  now  opened  to  him, 
thanks  to  Miss  Cowl  and  to  her  admir- 
able company  of  players. 

Last  evening's  performance,  set  for 
j  repetitloa  through  the  present  week 
only,  was  one  which  will  live  for  some 
time  to  come  as  something  precious  :n 
the  meraory.    It  was  played  with  sin- 
cerity, it  was  evenly  leavened  as  far  as 
each  earnest  player  was  concerned.  How 
facile,  however,  how  deft,  how  sure,  was 
the  hand  of  the  playwright.    Note  the 
calm  of  the  opening  scene.  Giovanni 
tfie  elder  brother,  ruKjr  of  Rimini,  with 
his  mounded  back,  his  dragging  left 
leg.  his  smouldering  eyes,  awaits  the 
coming  of  hLs  bride,  Prancesca,  "dewy 
from  the  convent."    Paolo,  tall,  erect 
the  younger  brother  brings  her.  Gio- 
vanni Is  overcome  by  her  beauty,  Paolo 
is  restive,  must  at  onv  away.  Then 
gradually,  the  assembling  of  the  tragic 
elements:  the  austere.  childles.s  Lucre- 
tia,  with  her  warning  of  youth  to  youth ; 
the  bUnd  nurse  Angela  and  her  Tlsion 
of  a  man  and  a  maid.    "Unwillingly  he 
came  to  woo.  unwillingly  she  was  wooed, 
but.    woo    they    must.".  The  twiUght 
faded,  Angela  could  not  see  the  man. 
Then  Lucretia's  hints  that  Francesca 
might  have  a  lover  within  the  castle,  it 
might  be  Paolo.  Giovanni's  visit  to  the 
compounder  of  drugs  for  a  potion  to 
make  his  bride  speak  of  her  lover  in 
her  dreams;  Paolo's  visit  at  the  same 
time  for  a  suicide's  easy  weapon.  The 
meeting  between  Francesca  and  Paolo 
in  the  arbor  at  dawn,  the  first  kiss,  Gio- 
vanni's sudden  return  from  battle,  his 
honest  rage  that  Paolo  has  not  killed 
himself,  his  ruse  to  trap  the  lovers. 

Too  late.  Francesca  softens  the  with- 
ered heart  of  the  childless  Lucretia, 
too  weakly  she  yields  lo  Paolo  The 
double  tragedy,  inevitable  from  the  first 
is  at  hand.  Who  will  .soon  forget  that 
closing  scene  when  Giovanni  emerges 
from  the  curtained  chamber,  his  eyes  i 
haunting  abysses  of  grief,  his  hands  red  ! 
with  human  blood.  His  call  for  lights 
for  litters,  for  a  grim  ceremonial.  And 
as  they  bear  into  the  light  the  bodies 
of  those  two  whose  .souls  with  that  first 
kl.ss  had  "together  flashed,  and  now  they 
are  one  flame,  which  nothing  can  put 
out,  nothing  divide,"  how  soon  will  be 
effaced  that  pitiable  figure  as  Giovanni 
cries  looking  down  on  them.  '  Not  eas- 
ily have  we  three  come  to  thi.s— We 
three  who  now  are  dead.  Unwillingly 
they  loved,  unwillingly  I  slew  them. 
Now  I  kiss  them  on  the  forehead  quiet- 


en! .iding  to  be  tfigl, 

thiillecl  has  been  waiting,  ivieister  is 
apparently  secure  in  his  own  home  bolt- 
ed and  barred  with  all  the  guarantee 
of  Scotland  Yard,  yet  he  is  in  mortal 
terror  for  he  feels  his  destroyer  com- 
ing, and  from  the  very  source  to  which 
he  had  turned  for  protection.  His  end 
came  in  the  last  act.  The  lights  went 
out  and  when  they  were  turned  on 
again  he  was  seen  to  have  a  knife  in 
his  heart.  Then  just  before  the  curtain 
went  down,  -someone  pulled  off  a  most 
unobtrusive  wig  and  revealed  the  iden- 
tity of  Arthur  Milton  slias  the  Ringer. 

Judging  from  the  contented  faces  of 
the  crowd  leaving  the  theatre  no-onc 
had  guessed  who  the  Ringer  was  ana 
yet  he  had  been  on  the  stage  most  of 
the  time.  One  man  was  heard  to  say 
he  had  suspected  the  right  one,  and 
several  people  jumped  on  him.  The 
play  had  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Clive,  who  shines  in  eccentric 
character  parts.  Is  a  Scotch  doctor,  an 
expert  in  criminologj',  who  is  called  in 
by  the  baffled  detectives  to  track  down 
the  Ringer.  His  accent  is  perfect  and 
he  sheds  a  little  gentle  humor,  tem- 
pered by  philosophy.  Mr.  Cordoba  makes 
an  excellent  Meister,  reminding  one  of 
George  Arliss.  He  gives  the  sinister 
tone  to  the  play  which  holds  it  together, 
j  The  men  were  all  satisfactory,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Emery,  who.  as  an  honest 
young  thief,  acted  with  a  naturalness 
and  .spontaneity  which  was  very 
pleasant, 

I  Elspeth  Dudgeon  made  a  tipsy  char- 
rr2.Tto",''"^t',  ''I^  touching  and  depressing 
spectacle  that  she  is.  Miss  Fay  and 
Mi5s  Calvert  had  hard  parts  to  put  over 
and  they  were  not  veiy  convincing  as 
the  wife  ol  the  Ringer  and  the  secre- 
I  tary  of  Meister. 

'Women  are  not  really  needed  in  de- 
i  tcctive  plays.  All  they  are  apt  to  do 
lis  to  make  love,  Snd  that  only  wastes 
1  time.  J  0 

!     SHUBERT-MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
I "The  SkuU" 


tTNA  BATES 

Una  Bates,  a  soprano  from  England, 
sang  this  program  last  night  in  Jordan 
hall,  to  very  good  accompaniments  by 
Beatrice  Warden  Roberts: 

Gla  libcro,  Porpora;  Bist  du  bei  mir. 
Bach:  L'.^mero  (from  II  re  pastore>, 
Mozart;  Chanson  Ancienne,  Sauzay; 
Meine  Rose.  'Volk.sliedchen,  Schumann; 
Lerchengesang.  Standchen.  Brahms; 
Clair  de  lune,  Szulc;  Le  Martin-pecheur, 
D'Anne  jouant  de  I'espinette,  Ravel;  Les 

Mouettrs.  Fourdrain;  Le  Carnaval.  Er-  •^"ai^j  major  study  the  Scriahinp  i 
langer;  The  Christmas  Carol,  Bax;  Uwe' Poeme  and  the  'Leschetizkv  Octave  Tn 
on  my  Heart  from  Heaven  Fell,  Clive  termezzo  roused  the  audience  tr,  l^jl't  ' 
Carey;  The  Fairy  Lough,  Stanford;  My  enthusiasm,  and  they  demanded  a  rlnV 
Heart  Is  Like  a  Singing  Bird,  Parry.  tition  of  the  Leschetizky  and  an  extra 
Either  Miss  Bates  is  inordinately  fond  number.  In  the  last  groun  all  rn«,^i„ 
of  head  tones  of  the  lightest  flute-lik?  selections.  Mr.  Sheridan  did  his  h^^t 
quality,  or  else  she  has  made  her  studies  P'aying,  for  here  his  poetic  and  dra 
with  one  of  those  numerous  teachers  oj  matic  qualities,  as  well  as  his  Durlinp 
singing  who,  clinghig  to  the  easiesi  Passage  work  and  good  rhythm  were 
way,  do  not  put  themselves  about  to  deJ  "'ost  at  home.  .  cie 

velop  tones  of  stouter  substance.        i    The  audience  demanded  and  received 
She  has  them  amazingly  sweet,  thosj  t^iore  encores  before  they  were  pnnto«f 
floating  tones  as  light  and  feathery  aj  to  go  home,  ^nieni 

dandelions  gone  to  seed.    By  too  con-    _' 

stant  u.se  of  them,  however,  she  turns  I  PLYMOUTH  thfatus- 

their  sweetness  cloying.    It  is  a  pity   "Paolo  and  Franrexn," 
that  Mi.ss  Bates,  in  the  training  of  her  '  °  francesca 

admirable  voice,  has  not  shown  a  wiser 
judgment.  For  when  she  chooses  she 
gives  evidence,  in  her  medium  and 
lower  register,  of  the  potentiality  of 
tones  of  body  and  warmth. 

With  a  voice  so  pallid  and  incorporal,  •  ^rane 
Miss  Bates  could  not  last  night  make  ,  Paolo  . . 
,  ,  i.i,..-  —  J      A  ifcuerezia 


A.S  Giovanni  is  unquestionably  the 
most  imposing  warrior  In  this  tragedy 
^  did  Mr.  Standing  s  conception  of  that 
unhappy  warrior  become  the  finest 
achievement  of  the  evening.  His  diction 
I  saving  an  early  tendency  to  Inaudible 
d  mlnuendo,  was  a  delight  to  the  ear 
hi.s  demeanor  was  always  set  to  the  text 
and  the  situation.  At  the  end  he  was 
magnificent,  nothing  le.<«.     Mr  Meri- 

n?,'.t '°       the  negative 
unit  in  the  triangle,  acted  with  splendid 
restraint,  likewise  read  his  lines  with  a 
grace  which  .seemed  unstudied.  Miss 
Cow  .  arrayed  blondly  like  Faust's  Mar- 
guerite, delighted  us  with  that  melliflu- 
ous,  bell-like  voice,   charmed   in  her  I 
lighter  mood  as  she  first  urged  Paolo  to  ' 
remain  and  play  with  her,  or  as  she 
sat  in  spiritual  .splendor  against  the  I 
arbor  wall.  Her  great  emotional  scenes 
were  with  Lucretia.  when  begging  her  ' 
Jl^  il^""  "iga'n.st  unseen  horrors! 

passionate! 

embrace  with  Paolo.    Miss  Ralph's  Lu-  I 

Her  «.rt'^%  .""P''-"  portrayal.  ' 

Her  recital  in  baring  her  stan^ed  soul  to  • 
Giovanni  In  the  second  act  was  dramat- 1 
Ically  perfect.  w.  E.  G. 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
The  Ringer" 


I  Tragedy  in  lour  acts  by  SIpnhen  Phillln.- 
f "t  P^'Ipjniance  at  th«  St.  .time"  TheatrV 
t'""''on.  Maioh  6.  190:;.  with  Gporee  aLt: 

lH'?lvn'iu!n   Vi  'i'"  brother: 
icast  Taa^eJ  enlnl'  ^^'"^^"'^  ^a  Kimipi.,  The 
 nw 


[Giovanlu  . 
I'Vancesca 


.  Guy  Stanrtinj 

i.,,^.,   »   »  „„.  ■  ■  .  Jsne  Cowl 

heT  interpretaUve  'intenTions"'gTOd"""A  i  |5«'»i»  . . .  kfthVrrn.^Emm*^ei 

pity  again,  for  she  displayed  excellent  |  costanVa ' uV''^  '~*''«'' 

Intentions  in  nearly  every  song  she  sang.  Carlo   " '. .J^Vfl!'! 

Her  be.st  .she  attained  in  that  very  at- ,  Artrela   .\ .^V.'.  . .  je^sie  RiiSh 

tractive  Chanson  Ancienne  by  Sauzay,  I  Mirra  ■->.  ■L««;'9  Martin 

and  in  SzulCs.  "Clair  de  Lune."  '  fe'sLf ■ '■  ■  -^  6?-^" 

An  unusually  good  musician.  Mi.ss  second  soh!"» Cobu™  Goodwin 
Bates  gave  great  pleasure  by  her  ex-  Pe'asant  oiH  ' .' i .' ' ' '     iaSren'^  rvintl.'S 

qutsite  phrasing  in  Mozart's  air.  where ,  Second  Peasant  Girl  .Helen  wns^il 

she  had  valuable  musical  help  from  ,;o"y^**i'"'   D.  m.  Bishon 

Baldassare  Ferlazzo  with  his  vioHn.  Lat-  Luisri    .  .",■.'  ■.' '.  ^n^hJ^-rr"^" 

er  in  the  evening  .she  manifested  again]  .VaJentino   wuu am  Randall 

With  many  redoi^ds- of  ^tVZvm. 


when 


HI     Lilt     ..,,^»...*^  ...V...*.  x..'^... 

a  rare  sensitiveness  to  melody 
she  sang  two  songs  by  Ravel. 
She  has  much  to  do  with  musiciani 
ntelligenoe,  voice.    Why  does  no( 


ship,     llll'CHlfi'iilViC,      VV^1V.C.  VVliJ'  A»VII 

Miss  Bates  develop  her  voice  to  Its  fuL 
worth?  R.  R.  G. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ences  we  are  not  now  concerned  The 
merits  of  this  or  that  version  of  this 
tragic  tale  of  two  unwilling  lovers  and 
tneir  sad  passing  are  not  at  issue.  Ra- 
ther, it  becomes  an  urgent  present  duty 

The    Boston    symphony    orvhestr^j  wtte'f ''Sief  the  hivoii'^'^ 
conducted  by\lr.  Koussevitzky.  Playel  o  thj,  "'^^^t^'f^.;^^^^^^ 
,he  fifth  program  of  its  Monday  eveni  Phlllins    viriTrf  w    ^  ^-  ^  ftephen 
conceVts  last  night  at  Symphon;  fi,'^"X-''/„7^^  th»! 
t%.    n  S3ems  inadequate  to  say  tha  .^f?eVi\"4s  wH^!^^n,"2ni,rce"it  wL'^^^ 

'Produced,  and  1^  yeai's  since  the  death 
.liifhtiiy.'b       ■  ' 


■The    first    nerronn  ince    .,n    anv    8ta«e  m 
Amenta.    The  cast  last  evenin?  were 
General  Betective-Inepector  Bliss 

Divisional  Detective-lnspeolor  "weSfbSrv'""'''^' 
Col.  Iford^:  •.  '.•.•.'.  ■.■. ■  ■■^""i^  't'^ll 
Samuel  Hackitt.  .'.■.■.  '  Geia Id  'Tin ?er« 

 ....p«i-?^|iVte 

&^^n.^^''':":;::-::-''p'^£«%^S; 

John   Lenley     Ian   rme.  v 

DVre<.,n4'>^V,M  able  Brown  .  f '■"'^{Ilo,?;/'^^,?;^.'; 
DeteCve-CpnMahle  A tki n.v  . kmesV.  Webber 

The  Ringer  or  Arthur  Milton  Is  a 
much  dreaded  criminal  as  he  is  a  killer 
who  has  never  missed  his  prey.  He 
has  won  his  name  by  his  ability  to 
ring  changes  on  himself."  for  he  has 
.worn  many  disgui.ses  and  has  never 
been  recognized.  All  peace-loving  peo- 
ple hoped  he  had  met  his  death  in 
Australia  where  he  had  been  last  heard 
from  but  a  rumor  spreads  in  Scotland 
Yard  that  he  has  returned  to  England 
to  pursue  another  victim.  This  is 
Maurice  Meister  a  jackal  lawyer  who 
connives  with  criminals  and  then  be- 
trays them.  He  had  ruined  the  Ringer's 
sister  w'ho  had  been  left  in  his  charge 
When  he  hears  of  Milton's  return  he 
knows  revenge  is  at  hand.  He  barricades 
^i-L    tT'  "P°n  the  police  to 

protect  him,  he  installs  a  red  light  above 
his  door  which  goes  on  when  anyone 
ascends  his  stairs  (this  is  confusing  al 
f»^,*°'^^  ^"^  department  stores  red 
lights  always  mean  going  down!) 
"^'V  'int  for  which  an  audi- 

..■sn;r,  -is.!. 


'  "^■■^    L"    three    acts    by    Bernard  J. 

McOwen    and   Harry   E.    Humphrey;  stayed 
V    Viciof  Morley.    and  presented   by  Lew 
(antor  The  cast: 

ffar*;,Harn»  .  ■   Frances  Brandt 

V°'„o*'V'  Merrill    Winifred  Barry 

Mason    Carola  Parson 

nr^'s.y'T'^?.*^''  •  ■  •  *  Edw.  DeTisne 

Di.   Steve  Tolman    Allan  l»ayis 

Boh  Demaresr    S.vdney  Risss 

'nt  "7  ^™*"*'"  ,  „    V  'ohu  Clubley 

uV^  ,  Allenby.  .  .....     Paul  Hanson 

Harry  Alsitia-    Victor  Beeciolt 

Here  is  a  m.ystery  play  that  should 
titlUate  the  spine  of  even  Boston's  most 
,  hardened  thrill  hound.     The  theatre 
I  becomes  pitch  black,  and  the  curtain 
'rises   slowly   amidst   the    flashing  of 
lightning  and  the  eerie  rumbling  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  revealing  the  stark  in- 
terior of  a  deserted  church.    An  owl 
hoots  ominously  and  the  plav  com- 
mences its  creepy  cour.se.  From  then  on 
suddenly  appear  and  disappear  all  the 
well-known  properties  and  characters  i 
I  of  the  spook  stage,  from  the  ghost  in 
"Hamlet"  to  the  terrific  shrieks  of  a 
strong-throated  twentieth  century  hero-  ! 
me  —  a  Mephlstophelian  spiritualist,' 
panel  and  trap  doors,  perambulating 
coffms,  stolen  jewels,  a  Jekyl-and-Hyde 
maniac,  a  Scotland  Yard  detective  a 
comedy-relief  reporter,  bats,  a  hunch- 
back, rattling  windows,  much  green  and 
yellow  light,  several  well-timed  revolver 
shots,  and  a  little  old-fashioned  strang- 
ling thrown  in  for  good  measure 

The  play  takes  itself  rather  seriously 
for  the  first  act.  Introducing  all  the 
characters  who  are  old  friends  to  the 
mystery-play  fans,  and  the  plot  which 
was  also  an  old  friend,  although  wear- 
ing a  fairly  good  disguise.  An  awful 
murderer,  it  seems,  was  in  the  habit  of 
running  off  with  people,  leaving  only  a 
human  skull  behind  as  a  clue.  Several 
other  people  thought  something  ought 
M>  be  done  about  him,  and  so  a  young 
district-attorney;  the  detective,  and  the 
reporter  set  out  to  trap  him  in  his  lair 

There  fT*  tH^'""''*  *°         ^he  church 

Theie  the  three  meet  the  .young  dls- 
tnct-attorneys  .sweetheart  who  is  itudy- 
ing  under  the  diabolic  direction  of  Prof 
Vorheese.    It  does  not  require  much 

Jhini'^t^TJ''  all  the  teS 

things  that  happen.    The  second  act  is 
I  most  y  farce,  and  provides  a  welcome 
respite  from  the  horrors  of  the  fiist!^ 
anri  aii''^^  ingeniously  staged, 

fas?  n  Iht^  mechanical  devices  worked 
lural  sf^nnt'h"''  appropriately  superna- 
tuial  smoothness.  The  cast  is  excel- 
lent. A  good-sized  audience  shrieked 
?a"hion alternately  in  the  approved 
lasnion.  L  w.,  Jr. 


-TL     u^"*"'  /AMES  THEATRE 
/  he  H  ooden  Kimono" 

Flm.,l"it^'°.'l;'^'"'''':  m-'-st^ry  comedv  br  .Tohn 
ThB  fi  -^, "^"^  "taired  by  .lohn  McKce 

!  .&c'k'"""" '""a-nine  Newcombe 
.  Sheriff  .lott r„„     "ark  Kent 
Rojrer  Jlalcom *^'^'"''ff  J-  Ta.vlor 

Ethau  Malcom    w  p"w*,"." 

Dr.  Graham     .  ftem„' »  ' 

Peter  Mullen  b^v,?V  ?"''?'' 

Rjcham  HaUtead  UI              J?",'?*'''  Gently 

Richard  Hal°  e^rt  ',1 Walter  Gilbert 

Mary  Madder.,  Beddoe 

Agatha  Bloom  •  Merton 

•Tohn  nrvden  Adiienne  JSarlc 

A   delighted  ■  audience'Tvel  ^d'"  l^'l 
i  X  i"f  ^^'t^«"'=«'  glee  over  the  diffi- 
culty  of  .solving  the  mystery  of  the 
I  death  some  time  before  the  play  Cpened 
JL?f.t£'-.^,«..Per,tons  Who  had  ocnipfedS 


)4 


\a  1  flt  the  Red  Owl  Tavern.  Still 
;nore  exciting  was  the  murder  of  various 
I  other  victims  as  the  play  progressed, 
with  the  reverberating  accompaniment 
■  of  pistol  shots,  sudden  darkness  and 
i  hair-raiising  .screams.     Whether  Clara 
\  Malcom,  the  ( owerlng  mistress;  of  .said 
i  tavern,  or  her  Idiotic  husband.  Ethan, 
who  flourished  a  knife  and  had  hallu- 
cinations of  "gho-sts,"  committed  the 
deeds:  whether  Dr.  Graham  with  his 
inscrutable  countenance  or  the  much- 
bearded  Peter  Mullen  wa5  the  guilty 
party:  or  whether,  indeed,  the  two  inno- 
cent appearing  young  women  who  blew 
a  with  the  terrible  storm  when  their 
,\r  broke  down  were  the  true  instigators 
u'  the  crime — such  were  the  riddles  that 
had  to  be  solved. 

To  crown  it  all,  there  was  the  mys- 
terious vanishing  of  Richard  Halstead, 
1st,  and  the  appearance  of  Richard  Hal- 
stea'^  2d.  Ethan's  "wooden  kimono," 
the  coffin  for  his  "ghost";  a  grand- 
fathers clock  through  whose  door  gaunt 
liands  stretched  out,  and  a  cavernous 
cellar  In  Mr.  Mullen's  house,  reached 
by  a  pas.sageway  from  the  tavern,  were 
a  part  of  the  awesome  paraphernalia  of 
the  play. 

Adrienne  Earle,  as  the  neurotic 
Agatha  Bloom  from  Bloomingdale, 
tickled  her  hearer.?  into  impulsive  out- 
bursts of  laughter  by  her  spirited  dis- 
agreements with  everything  and  every- 
body. Self-possessed  Mary  Maddern  (Ivy 
Merton).  the  one  unexcited  character 
in  the  entire  story,  looking  on  with  dis- 
interested Indifference  and  missing 
nothing,  furnished  a  satisfying  contrast 
to  the  rest.  Equal  commendation  is  due 
each  member  of  the  company.  F.  A.  B. 


"The  New  Henrietta"  ' 

Comed.v  b.v  Bionsoii  Howard,  brought  up 
to  date  by  Winchell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes. 
The  east: 

Hiilohins  Louis  T.eoii  Hall 

Miissrrave  William  Mason 

Watson   Flint  Benjamin  Osipow 

Mark    Turner  Thayer  Roberts 

Rose  Turner  Katherine  Warren 

Bertie  Milton  Owen 

Nirholas  Van  Alst.vne  Thomas  Shearer 

.■Vgrnes  Gates  Edith  Barrett 

Rev.  Murray  Hilton  Arthur  Sircom 

Mrs.  Cornf^ia  Opdjike  OI?a  Birkhe<k 

T)r.  Geoi-Ke  Wainwrig-ht  Klmer  Hall 

Hattie   .»Rosemar.v  L.vdon 

Edward   Kenneth  Reardon 

A  request  return  engagement  of  this 
comedy  of  American  high  finance,  mod- 
ernized to  the  extent  of  ladies  addicted 
to  cigarettes  and  wearing  knee  length 
ensembles,  pleased  a  large  and  inti- 
mate audience  of  Monday  nighters.  The 
stock-exchange  climax,  with  its  frenzied 
manipulation  "of  the  ticker  by  the  bears 
and  bulls,  highly  exciting  for  its  bear- 
ing on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
heroes  of  the  play,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  thej 
great  financier,  his  clever-in-spite-of-j 
himself  son  and  his  villainous  son-ln-; 
law,  but  also  is  very  pat  in  the  light  of 
the  present  antics  of  the  1929  stock 
exchange.  Perhaps  it  shows  how  the 
thing  works  today,  as  well  as  for  the 
day  when  the  play  was  written  and 
seats  on  the  exchange  only  cost 
$230,000. 

The  large  cast  gave  the  revival  the 
right  touch  of  comique  lightness  with- 
otu  spoiling  the  drama  by  heavy  bur- 
lesque- Milton  Owen  as  Bertie  was  a 
hero  in  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  if 
his  clever  father.  "Old  Nick  "  as  vivified 
jy  Mr.  Shearer  did  win  the  respect  for 
I's  big  business.  Arthur  Ste-com,  as  the 
ashionable  clergyman,  always  enter- 
lined,  and  the  three  girls  of  the  cast 
.•Catherine  Warren  a.s  the  unfortunate 
Rose,  Edith  Barrett  a*  the  sweet  in 
genue,  and  Rosemary  Lydon,  the  beau 
tiful  and  clever  widow,  were  as  modern 
and  well  dressed  as  the  adapters  could 
wish. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  TF.EATREI 

The  Duncan  Sisters,  still  resembling 
the  quaint  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reyn 
nolds.  are  at  the  B.  P.  Keith  Memorial 
Theatre  for  a  week.  They  are  dressed 
in  panty  dresses  which  now  are  thein 
liaracteristic  trade  mark,  except  wheri 
I  hey  parody  the  famous  quartet  from 
■Rigoletto."  The  other  two  members 
of  this  group  are  ordinary  dres,smak- 
er's  forms,  one  a  man  and  the  other  a 
woman,  and  when  Rosetta  borrows  a 
man's  overcoat  from  the  audience  tc 
lid  her  in  giving  her  impressions  ol 
Strange  Interlude."  Eugene  O'Neill's 
nuch  discussed  play,  as  applied  to  a 
nrama"  which  she  performs  with 
■  "Ivian. 

Four  grand  pianos  are  used,  ft  black 
velvet   backdrop,   and    two  assistant 


the  strike  Is  suddenly  called  off.  The 
Theodore  Bekefl  Dancers  open  the  show 
with  a  .series  of  dances  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  Stan  Kavanagh,  Australian 
funny  man,  who  juggles  candle  pins 
and  rubber  balls  with  amazing  ease. 
Milton  Sills  and  Thelma  Todd  arc 
starred  in  a  picture  called  "The  Crash." 

C.  L. 

BURLESQUE 

GAYETY  THEATRE— Harry  Bentlev 
and  his  "Step  Lively  Girls"  opened  a 
week's  engagement  yesterday  at  the 
Gayety  Theatre.  The  company  includes 
clever  principals  backed  by  a  well- 
trained  singing  and  dancing  chorus. 
Elsie  Burgere,  co-starred  with  Bentlev, 
makes  a  perfect  foil  for  this  wild  Dutch 
comedian.  Others  are  Ceil  Sheldon, 
'  Margaret  Engler.  Jack  Le  Due,  Ray 
'  Crockett  and  George  Levy.  "Rio, " 
known  as  the  "Turkish  Dream  Girl," 
presents  a  featured  dance. 

OLD  HOWARD  —  Another  Mutual 
burlesque  show.  "Round  the  Town,"  is 
at  the  Old  Howard  this  week.  Wayne 
Mc"Veigh  is  its  first  comedian  and  he  is 
assisted  in  the  general  fun-making  by 
Sylvia  Pearl.  Jean  and  Lew  LeRoy,  Roy 
Sears  and  Margie  Aramen.  The  con- 
tinuous bill  offers  the  Five  Mounters  in 
.sensational  feats  of  equilibrism,  Ray  Hul- 
ing  and  Seal,  and  Scanlon,  Denno  and 
Scaiilon,  in  a  skit  in  which  old  ideas  arc 
renewed.  Two  pictures.  "The  Magic 
Flame"  and  "Detectives,"  complete  the 
week's  program. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL — '  Billie."  George  M.  Cohan's 
musical  comedy:  llth  week. 

COPLEY — "The  Rinyer."  Edirar  Wallace's 
mystery  play:  first  times  in  America. 

HOLLIS  STREET — "The  Other  Man." 
comedy  drama,  third  and  jfinal  week. 

MAJESTIC— "The  '  SkuU."  mystery  com- 
edy with  Winilred  Barry.  , 

PLYMOUTH —  Paolo  and  Francesca." 
Stephen  Phillips's  tragedy,  with  .Tame  Cowl. 

REPERTORY — "The  New  Henrietta,  " 
American  comed.v.  revival. 

ST.  JAMES —  Wooden  Kimono."  mystery 
melodrama,  j-evival. 

SHOBERT —  Manhattan  Mary."  musical 
comedy,  with  Eri  Wynn.  lourth  week. 

WILBDR —  The  Trial  of  Mary  Dusan," 
drama,   ninth  week. 

>IOTE — The  Tremont  Theatre  is  dark. 

LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE    ^  ^ 
"The  Iron  Mask" 

A  screen  romantic  .jama  by  EHon  ThoiTias. 
based  on  The  Three  Musketeers"  and  '  The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  by  Alexander 
Dumas,  and  the  memoirs  of  D'Artagnan. 
Richelieu  and  IJe  Rochefort;  photographed  by 
Henry  Sharp,  directed  by  Allan  Dwan.  and 
presented  by  United  Artists  with  a  spoken 
proloffue  an<l  the  followinff  cast  : 

The  Queen  Mother  Belle  Bennett 

Constance  Marguerite  de  la  Motte 

Milady  de  Winter.  .  ;.  .  .Dorothy  Revier 

Madame  Peronne  Vera  Lewis 

Louis  XIH  Rolle  Sedan 

Louis  XIV  and  Twin  Brother. 

Wilham  Bakewell 
The  Young  Prince  and  Twin  Brother. 

Gordon  Thorpe 

Cardinal  Richelieu  Nigel  de  Brulier 

De  Rochefort  Ulrich  Haupt 

Father  Joseph  Lon  Poff 

Planchet,  D'Artagnan'a  Servant. 

Charles  Stevens 

The  King's  Valet  Henrs  Otto 

AthoB  Leon  '  Bary 

Porthos..  Stanley  J.  Sandford 

Aramis  G ino  Corrado 

D'Artagnan  Douslaa  Fairbanks 

Having  disentangled  the  memory 
from  too  vivid  recollections  of  the  in- 
tricate and  fascinating  plots  .woven  by 
Alexandre  Dumas  around  the  figures  of 
D'Artagnan  and  his  immortal  com- 
panions from  youth  to  age,  with  a  pass- 
ing regret  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  deviate  so  far  from  the  original  story, 
it  may  yet  be  stated  with  little  fear  of 
contradiction  that  "The  Iron  Mask," 
Douglas  Fairbanks's  latest  picture,  ranks 
among  his  very  best,  perhaps  even 
ahead  of  "The  Three  Musketeers."  The 
heroic  traditions  are  here  nobly  main- 
tained and  the  hand-to-hand  combats 
are  stirring,  even  though  there  is  no 
fair  lady's  favor  at  stake.  There  are 
other  features  that  set  this  picture 
apart  from  others  that  Douglas  Fair 
banks  has  made:  D'Artagnan  grows 
middle-aged,  loses  his  Constance  early 
in  the  picture,  and  in  the  end  dies  with 
his  three  friends  for  "the  glory  of 
France."  This  should  not  deter  the 
Fairbanks  fans— a  little  tragedy  is  good 
for  the  soul,  especially  when  it  so  stirs 


coimter  with  llCi  .'.:i  and  hus  men. 
Just  In  time  to  save  the  Queen  Mother 
from  being  poisoned,  D'Artagnan  brings 
the  young  'king  to  the  palace,  but  re- 
ceives his  death  wound  from  the  king's 
brother.  Staggering  forth  to  die  he  sees  ' 
in  the  clouds  a  vision  of  his  three 
friends  and  passes  away  with  them  to 
the  greater  adventures  that  lie  beyond. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  as  the  older 
D'Artagnan,  gives  a  mellow  and  lovable 
portrayal  of  the  fiery  Gascon.  His 
marvellous  agility  no  whit  diminished, 
he  fights  and  rides,  climbs  and  fences 
like  a  boy,  but  here  as  never  before  he 
seems  able  to  convey  the  proud  and 
gallant  soul  of  that  splendid  man — there 
are  fewer  flourishes  than  usual,  but  far| 
tnore  feeling.  It  should  rank  as  one  of 
his  very  best  characterizations.  His' 
support  is  excellent,  with  special  men- 
tion for  the  flne-drawn,  powerful 
Richelieu  of  Nigel  de  Brulier,  the 
.subtlely  sinister  Rochefdrt  of  Ulric 
Haupt,  and  the  double  portrayal  of 
Louis  XI'V  and  his  younger  brother  by 
an  attractive  and  skilful  young  actor 
named  William  Bakewell.  There  are 
three  brief  talking  sequences  by  Mr. 
Fairbanks  that  do  not  seem  of  mucli 
imF>ortance,  and  the  usual  sound  effects. 

E.  L.  H. 


'  uions  ol  the  two  X&  icativct 

1  the  number,  "Samuel  Gol- 
d' iioeig  ,ind  Schmuyle,"  If  one  might! 
iudge  by  happy  chuckles.  With  a.  fairy 
story  of  an  old  Russian  witch  and  an 
ill-treated  maiden  wandering  in  the 
woods  haimting  their  memories,  there 
was  nothing  for  It  but  to  be  merry  over 
'The  Hut  on  Fowl's  Legs.  " 

The  program  began  with  Movements 
from  the  Concerto  Grosso  No.  12,  by 
Handel,  Larghetto-Allegro,  continuing 
with  the  "Classical"  Symphony,  Opus 
25,  by  Prbkofiefl  and  the  Arioso  by 
Bach.  In  the  last-named  number  Jean 
Bedettl  played  the  violoncello,  with  Al- 
bert W.  Snow  accompanying  at  the 
organ.  Mr.  Kousse\'ltsky  conducted 
throxighout  this  part  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Burgin  was  the  conductor  for  the 
Moussorgsky  numbers  and  the  final 
waltz,  "'Voices  of  Spring,"  by  Strauss.  , 

The  Bo.ston  Symphony  orchestra  lived 
up  to  Its  high  .standard  of  perfection  in ' 
the  performance.  Mr.  Meyer  gave  an 
entertaining  and  informative  account  of 
each  composer  and  the  selections  which 
were  to  be  played  before  each  rendition, 
illustrated  with  the  .stereopticon.  Th* 
program  will  be  repeated  this  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock.  T.  A.  B.  i 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"The  Cohens  and  Kellys 
In  Atlantic  City" 

A  screen  comedy,  adapted  by  Earle  Snell 
from  a  story  by  Ja<  k  Townley :  titles  ana 
dialogue  by  -Albert  De  Mond.  photosraph.y 
by  A\  Jones:  direcied  by  William  Jame» 
Craft  an<l  presented  by  TJniversal  as  a  part* 
talkine   picture  with  the  following  cast: 

Mr.  Cohen    George  Sidne.r 

Mrs.  Cohen    Vera  Gordon 

Mr.  Kelly    Mack  Swaiil 

Mrs.   Kelly   :   Kate  Pric» 

Pat  Kelly    Cornelius  Keefn 

Rosie  C(,hen    Nora  Lano 

Mi.ss  Roseiibere    Virginia  Sal» 

A  Jail  bird  .   Tom  Kenned.r 

Can  it  be  that  George  Sidney's  rabid 
tendency  to  steal  the  spotlight  or  the 
close  up,  dependent  on  whether  he  is 
pppearing  in  slap-stick  burlesque  or  in 
equally  slap-stick  screen  comedy,  flnd» 
dissenters  back  stage  as  well  as  in  the 
audience?  It  is  significant  that  while 
this  chunky  dialect  comedian  has  fig- 
ured in  all  three  of  the  series  relating 
to  the  Cohens  and  Kellys,  in  their  own 
back  yards,  in  Paris,  and  now  In  Atlan- 
tic City,  there  has  been  a  new  Kelly 
for  each  picture.  Charles  Murray  wa* 
the  first,  J.  Farrell  MacDonald  the  sec- 
ond, and  now  Mack  Swain,  out-bulking 
both  his  predecessors,  has  been  offered 
up  as  sacrifice  to  the  overweening  vani- 
ty of  the  sputtering,  over-acttng  Sid-j 
ney.  Two  excellent  character  actresses,! 
Vera  Gordon  and  Kate  Price,  are  prac- 
tically wasted  in  this  latest  film. 

The  picture  shOvTS  Cohen  and  Kelly, 
partners  for  30  years  in  the  knit  goods 
business  In  New  York,  squabbling  over 
poor  business.  Young  Pat  Kelly  and 
Rosie  Cohen,  lovers  of  course,  scheme 
to  send  their  parents  on  the  road  while 
they  prepare  to  rehabilitate  the  finn  by 
staging  a  congress  of  bathing  beauties 
at  Atlantic  City,  with  a  cash  prize  of 
$10,000  and  subsetjuent  universal  de- 
mand for  the  Cohen  and  Kelly  goods. 
When  their  elders  return  une.xpectedly 
Pat  and  Rosie  drive  to  Atlantic  City. 
Cohen  wires  the  police  to  Intercept 
them,  and  fimls  'nimself  arrested,  with 
Mrs.  Kelly,  just  as  later  Mrs.  Cohen 
and  Kelly  suffer  the  same  humiliation. 
Cohen  rides  in  a  police  van  next  to  a. 
very  drunken  man,  is  thrust  into  a  cell 
with  a  tough  bird,  played  comically  by 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  two.  handcuffed, 
escape.  Kennedy  carying  his  companion 
In  a  sack  over  his  shoulder.  They  have 
adventures.  The  funniest  moment  In 
when  Cohen,  after  burying  his  wallet 
containing  the  $10,000  prize  money  in 
the  sand,  attracts  several  dogs  when  he 
digs  for  it.  One  bright  canine  finds  it 
and  leads  Cohen  a  chase  in  and  out 
of  the  water. 

Several  shots  nf  a  board-walk  beauty 
parade  break  the  tedium  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney's agonizing  grimaces  at  close  range. 
The  so-called  musical  synchronization 
was  about  the  worst  yet  heard  In  these 


BIRD— GULICK 

Elsie  Winsor  Bird,  soprano,  accom-  • 
panied  by  William  Ellis  Weston,  and  1 
Anne  Gullck,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  last  j 
night  in  George  W.  5rown  halL    Miss  I 
Bird  sang  these  songs: 
"Return,  return,"  Handel;  Se  tu  m'aml,  I 
Pergolesl:  Come  raggio  dl  sol,  Caldara;  j 
No.    3   poesie   persiane,  Santoliquido; 
L'invltation  au  Voyage.  Duparc:  Puyez  ■ 
I'Amour.  Giulia  Recli:  Recit,  et  Air  de 
Life     (L'enfant     Prodigue^  ,  Debussy: 
South  Wind.  Titcomb:  The  Night  Will 
Never  Stay.  Gordon  Bryan:  In  the  Lux-  . 
emburg  Gardens,  Paris.  Kathleen  Man-  . 
ning:  Daybreak.  Daniels.  | 

Miss  Gulick  played:  | 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor.  Bach:  • 
Sonata,  D  minor.  Op.  31,  Beethoven:  j 
Jeu  d'eaux.  Ravel:  Three  movements  I 
from  Suite.  Milhaud:  The  White  Pea- 
cock, Griff es:  Bolero.  Chopin. 

These  ladies  displayed.  In  several  re- 
spects, fine  judgment.  Recognizing  the 
worth  of  variety,  wisely  they  combined 
their  forces,  thus  offering  their  friends 
more  of  that  desirable  quality  than  a 
pianist  unrelieved,  or  a  singer,  can  easily 
provide. 

Because,  furthermore,  they  would  pre- 
sumably attract  an  audience  chiefly  of 
friends,  they  paid  them  the  courtesy  of 
receiving  them  in  a  hall  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  an  agreeable  meeting  place  for 
acquaintances.  Since  the  acoastics  of 
this  new  hall  prove  excellent,  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  concert-givers  w^lll 
make  use  of  it.  those  particularly — the 
most  of  them,  that  is  to  say — who  can- 
not hope  to  fill  a  larger  hall. 

The  concert-givers  last  night  gave 
their  company  the  credit  of  believing 
they  would  wish  to  hear  good  music: 
they  held  to  a  high  average.  For  the 
benefit  of  w'orking  people,  however,  they 
might  have  planned  for  shorter  groupw. 
to  allow  such  persons  opportunity  to 
hear  more  pieces  than  thev  could  man- 
age without  having  to  hear  too  miKh. 

They  held  also  to  a  good  average  of 
musical  performance.  Miss  Bird  show- 
ing a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  phras- 
ing that  becomes  a  classical  air.  Mi.vs 
Gullch  deserving  hearty  thanks  for  not 
rushing  Beethoven's  allegretto  to  allegro. 

A  large  audience  showed  pleasure. 

R.  R.  G. 


parts. 


W.  E.  G. 


1  ^  J 


pianists.  Rosetta  sings  "I  Faw  Down" 
in  such  a  funny  way  that  this  much 
abused  bit  of  tuneful  non,sense  is  really 
given  new  life. 

Jack  Norworth  and  Dorothy  Adelphi 
in  their  skit.  "The  Nagger,"  give  a 
humorous  exposition  of  a,  jealous  couple 
and  incidentally  demonstrate  a  number 
of  rea.sons  why  twin  beds  are  ideal 
sleep  producers.  Jack,  as  the  husband, 
kept  awake  by  his  wife,  who  insists  on 
talking  about  the  "other  woman"  until 
he  Is  forced  In  self-defence  to  sleep 
under  the  bed. 

Gordon  Dooley  and  Martha  Morton 
.slap  and  fall  through  a  series  of  inci- 
dents   called    "Doing    Their  Stuff." 
'hel  Davis  trie.s  to  organize  a  wives' 
'■p  until  she  learns  that  her  husband 
'ng  around  with  a  blonde,  when 


the  imagination. 

vear^'s'  fater  than'"the'Tther''^'r'the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
the  crow^  of  France,  Louis  .XIV  and  Preliminary 

his  twin  brother.    The  existence  of  this^^e  to  hear,  whlch^^^^  by  Alfred 

second  child  is  concealed  by  Richelieu  P- Meye'  "  "^^^^^ 

for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  those  whoPf"*f_o^  the  melodious  and  imaginative 
know   of    it   are    silenced.    Constance^^amy  of  tiie  mus  c.  Whate^;er  th^^ 
Bonacieux  is  .sent  to  a  convent,  where*'""'"  jt  was  plam  to  see  that  Mous-  , 
she  Is  murdered  by  Milady  de  WinterilJg-^^y «  numbers-exceipta  from ; 

because  she  refused  to  tell  her  the^^cttires  at  an  Art  Exhibition/^  ar- 1 
secret.  Twentv  vears  later  the  Comte^^anKed  foi  the  orchestra  by  the  French 
de  Rochefort.  who  has  obtained  posses-<=omposer  Ravel,  cast  a  certain  spell 
sion  of  the  king's  younger  brother.  ls°ver  the  large  as.semblage  of  mustc-lov- 
plotting  to  put  him  on  the  throne  in'"K  youngstfis  gathered  In  Symphony 
place  of  the  rightful  ruler.  The  plar^a"  ye.stcrday  afternoon  for  the  Young 
succeeds  for  the  moment— Louis  XIV  i.. People  s  concert,  quite  unequalled  by  the 
seized,  carried  bff  and,  with  his  heacear''^r  selections  of  the  program, 
encased  in  an  iron  mask,  Is  Imprisoned  , "  "^^y,  ""^'f  ''een  that  youth  from 
while  his  place  Is  taken  by  his  viciou.  city  apartments  could  hardly  grasp  a 

  tonal    representation    of    the  hea-vy- 

The    news    is    provldentiallj  breathing,  labored  swing  of  tired  oxen 


AT  THE  REPERTORT 

By  an  unfortimate  omission  of  one 
important  line,  the  review  of  "The  New 
Henrietta"  in  Tuesday  s  Herald  failed 
to  indicate  to  the  readers  the  theatre 
in  which  it  was  performed.  This  mod- 
,  ernlzed  American  comedy  by  Winchell 
Smith  and  Victor  Mapes  is  being  played 
at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  for  this  week 
I  only.    During  Holy  Week  the  theatre 
I  will  be  closed,  preparatory  to  the  forth- 
coming production  of  Frances  Hodgson 
:  Burnett's  famous  comedy  of  prectwity, 
.  'Little  Lord  F^untleroy,"  opening  on 
Monday  evening,  April  1- 


b^nnirht  to  D'Artagnan  and,  summonmi  and  the  creaking  nimble  of  wooden 
his  three  friends  to  his  aid.  he  rides  t<  carts  so  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Meyer 
thp  rpsrup  They  break  into  the  prism  m  his  Interpretation  of  "Bydlo."  But  I 
and  after'  a  terrific  battle  release  th  they  liked  it.  And  they  surely  caught  the, 
t  but  Porthos  gives  his  life  to  hell  contented  barnyard  sounds  in  thei 
fv,.^  pspftoe    and  on  the  way  bac.  •■Baiirt  of  t-hicks  in  Tlipir  Shells  '  and 


them  escape,  and 
lAthos  and jAr amis 


are  slain  in  an  en- 


GEORGE  COPELAND 

George  Copeland,  pianist,  played  this 
liiogram  last  night  in- Jordan  hall: 

Gavotte  and  Musette,  Gluck;,  Aria 
pastoralis  variata,  Murschhauser:  Aria 
— Menuet,  Mattheson:  Gavotte.  Proko- 
fleff;  Etude.  Waltz,  Chopin:  Minstrels, 
Canope.  Polssons  d'or.  Bruyeres,  "Les  j 
fees  sont  d'exquises  danseuses."  Le  Ca-  | 
thedrale  rngloutie,  Danse  de  Ptick.  De-  j 
bussy:    Danza    Iberica,    Nin;  Cants 
magic  No.  V.  Mompou:  A  los  Toros, 
Turlna:  Danse  gitane.  Infanta:  Pans* 
pspagnole,  de  Falla;   Malaguena,  Al- 
benii. 

for  this,  his  fourth.  If  you  please, 
appearance  in  Boston  this  winter,  Mr. 
Copeland  drew  a  large  and  enthusisstic 
company  to  Jordan  hall.   Small  v  - 

"If  you  can't  play  yourself," 
>tr  Gt:y  Maier.  "pretend  you  a:<- 

bile  you  listen  to  somebody  cl.se  ' 
ounsel.    He  might  h<ye  added: 


And  v.  iiue  '  ou  ii-r-rn  vj  someooay 
else  play,  imagine  yourself  dancing  to 
Ills  music." 

To  the  music  of  few  other  pianists 
could  a  listener  foot  it  so  easily  in 
fancy  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Copeland;  every 
bar  of.  it  calls  for  the  expression  of 
rhythmic  motion.  So  clearly,  too.  he 
defines  his  melodies  and  sets  them 
forth,  the  dullest  of  listeners  can  leel 
them  aright,  and  play  them,  too,  arm 
in  arm,  in  imagination,  with  Mr.  Cope- 
land. 

Consciously,  of  course,  not  many  of 
us  follow  Mr.  Maier's  suggestion;  we 
ought  to.  But  many  do,  quite  likely, 
unbeknown  to  ourselves.  It  frets  us, 
therefore,  when  melodies  fail  to  flow, 
when  rhythms  halt.  With  Mr.  Cope- 
land  we  feel  no  jolts,  no  flattened 
curves,  no  sudden  bursts;  to  our  hearts' 
content  we  can  sing  and  dance  in  his 
stirring  company. 

So  reasonable  Mr.  Copeland  malces 
all  music  sound,  thanks  to  his  rhythm 
find  melodic  insight,  it  matters  not  if 
he  magnifies  "poissons  d'or"  to  codfish, 
minstrels -from  Spain,  to  a  full  brass 
band.  For  the  moment  one  accepts 
his  over-development  as  right  and 
proper— &nd  mentally  sings,  or  whistles 
or  marches  and  stamps,  in  utter  agree- 
ment. 

Small  Wonder  Mr.  Copeland  attracts 
four  audiences  in  one  season.  He  is 
blessed  with  the  power  of  making  us. 
every  man  of  us,  dance  to  his  piping, 
let  him  pipe  as  he  will.  R.  R.  G. 


WITH  A  KNIFE 

Zt-  By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  arbiters  of  table  etiquette,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Iceberg  lettuce,  allow  the  use  of  a 
knife,  in  reducing  this  herb  to  genteel  propor- 
tions lor  enjoyment.  Here  is  a  return  to  the 
good  old  folkways,  when  the  customary  dressing 
was  sugar  and  vinegar;  when  the  leaves  were 
cut  into  small  pieces;  when  the  vinegar  was  in 
a  cruet,  one  of  several  in  the  whirling  castor. 
The  use  of  oil  was  not  common.  The  late  Arlo 
Bates,  iSoet,  novelist,  teacher  of  English,  prided 
himself  cm  the  fact  that  his  father,  living  in 
Maine,  was  the  first  of  his  fellow  townsmen  to 
soak  lettuce  in  oil.  How  far  this  was  from 
Jones  of  the  old  epigram: 

"Jones  likes  his  lettuces  undrest. 
D'ye  ask  the  reason? 
'Tis  confessed  that  is  the  way 
Jones  likes  them  best." 
The  reinstatement  of  a  salad  knife  to  an 
honorable  position  among  dining  tools  will  no 
doubt  give  additional  anxiety  to  those  already 
dismayed  by  rows  of  glittering  implements  to 
the  right  and  the  left  of  their  plates.  Con- 
fusion will  be  increased  if  the  neighbors  of  the 
perplexed  wight  pass  the  salad  by  and  merely 
nibble  at  a  cheese-stick. 

Even  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  lettuce  was 
not  considered  as  indispensable  to  a  well-ap' 


genuine  masterpieces,  like,  say.  Debus-, 
sy's  "Faun,"  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  library  shelves. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky,  In  his  wisdom  man- 
aging more  reasonably,  has  enriched 
the  repertory  with  much  agreeable  music. 
For  Mr.  Hill's  symphony,  for  Instance, 
he  has  probably  made  a  permanent 
place.  Why  not?  The  supply  of  new 
symphonies  with  musical  ideas  of  charm 
behind  them,  ideas  developed  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  learned,  but  with  the 
easy  readine-ss  of  youth  itself — the  sup- 
ply is  scant.  Not  every  symphony, 
furthermore,  turned  out  today  is  fur- 
nished with  an  orchestral  vesture  of 
color  that  lits  its  every  musical  twist 


SHOW  ENTHUSIASM 

FOR  KRASSIN  FILM 

A  casmopoHlan  audience,  including 
Russians  and  Russian  sympathizers, 
and  many  ardently  nationalistic  Italians, 
greeted  the  display  of  the  Kras,sin  film 
last  night  at  Symphony  hall  with  !;reat 
enthusiasm.  This  film,  the  reels  of 
which  were  taken  chiefly  by  Wilhelm 
Bluvstein,  the  photogiapher  with  the 
rescue  expedition  aboard  the  giant  ice- 
breaker Krassin,  sent  out  by  the  Soviet 
government  last  summer,  is  the  graphic 
record  of  the  entire  effort  to  succor 
the  survivors  of  the  wrecked  dirigible 


received  with  hearty  applause,  which 
Mr.  Hill  giacefuUy  acknowledged. 
There    was  Bruckner 


and  tuni  quite  as  nature's  own  cunniris  ,  _  i.   i.       u  i..    -  i.. 

hand  lays  colors  on  .a  stretch  of  sea  ItaHa  and  Gen.  Umberto  Nobiles  polar 
or  land.    Lovely  indeed  are  the  closing  ny'ng  project.  „r.«„,,,. 
measures  of  the  middle  movement.  toward    Brenton    MacDonald  ex- 

^rippfi  the  Arctic  a  year  before  the  scenes 

f'r.unw  ^^ere  enacted,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
_     ,  ^  -    -L.  1       •  '  enic    events    depicted,    including  the 

Bruckner  at  whom  the  knowmg  sec-  -^^      t^       ^^^^^^^  ^    ^he  lesser  ice- 

°i  ^  ,^        h  ^Lrf^L^c  fi  Hf  breakers  Perseus  and  Malyghln. 
their  shoulders,  whom  conductors-  fight  -  ■   

shy  of  tackling.    For  many  a  yead         "  ■  ■' 

nevertheless,  not  a  symphony  of  hiij        METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
came  to  hearing  in  Vienna  that  failed  "The  Wolf  Sana" 
to  raise  a  riot  of  approval — not,  mind     .             >  „  . 
from  a  special  public,  but  from  thl ,               romantic  drama,  based  on 
customary  audiences  at  Philharmonij              ."f              Ferguson;  photo- 
concerts.    Here  In    Boston,    for    th  &^^j'y.Allen  Seigler,  directed  by 
matter  of  that.  Mr.  Gericke  more  thar^I,'^,^"^,  „ffu'?f'  ^^",1  Presented  by  Para 
'once  stirred  Bostonians  to  enthusiasii^"'°""'^  ^^'^  the  following  ca^t: 
with  a  Bruckner  symphonj'.    And  his-|??.?i   <5ar.T  Cooper 


through  musiscianship  of  the  finest. 


DULFER-ULLIAX 

Yesterday  afternoon  Ary  Dulfer,  vio- po[„t7J"n;eaL~Many"did''not'like  it;  said  it  w'as   ^  ,^„^.„ 

linist,  and  Cyrus  Ullian,  pianist,  gave^j^jy  j^j.  followers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  diet.  As  the  usual  sense,  when  he  felt  trivially  Black  woif 
a  concert  at  the  Women's  Republican  f„„  ^.p,.  nmrtinp  nf  nnripnt  Romans-  the  ore- "^'^P°^"'' ^'^P'"^^®^'!  ^'^ ^^''"'-^  Some  m 
Club     Thev  Dlanned  their  nrosram  Practice  oi  ancieni  Komans .  ine  pre  .j^^j  j^.^.  ^^^^^^       selection  wa^ 

..  planned  their   pi ogram  ggj.^ijj^  ^j^g  Ig^^es  in  pitchers  and  pots  "withm  never  keen.  Not  many,  though,  are  the 


They  jostle  each  dther.  these  many  |o^^sSoSon's•a■lazar  ■.  ;^??fSLPv^ 

moods,  there  is  no  deny,ing;  Bnickner  V"^^"^."  w,-,.  AnnBrody  i 

acquired  no  feeling  for  arrangement  in  L^iisa     .  Russell.  Co]_ombo 


so  judiciously  and  executed  it  so  en-,^^^^  appropriate  liquor;  as  also  to  dress  and 
gagingly,  and  so  many  people  appeared  g^g^j^g  ^^^^  y^^^^  fresh  and  green,  in  a  kind 
to  enjoy  the  occasion,  that  it  is  much  „j  ^roth  and  so  serve  theb  up  between  two 

l^^rnunTrJ^'  artr;^S  ^l^pl-""^"  "  ^^f'^  a  shrugging  of 

ferod  the  public,  all  pral.se  to  them,  slioulders  at  this  useless  mformation;  yet  these 
something  both  out  of  the  ordinary  and  Romans  thought  nobly  of  lettuce  and  partook 


so  free  of  dull  moments  as  that  C  minoi '  nous  performance.  It  is  possible  that 
symphony  Mr.  Koussevitzky  played  yes-  ^these  are  reasonable  deductions  yet  a 
terday.  For  it  is  indeed  a  very  tian-  first  view  and  liearing  of  Victor  Flem- 
script  of  life  and  life,  whatever  else  it  tag's  latest  product  left  a  half-veiled 
may  be  is  not  dull.  ilmpression  that,  realizing  certain  weak- 

Mr.  Koussentzky.  to  be  sure,  played  it  nesses  in  the  structure,  he  ignored  them 
superbly,  with  a  sympathy  that  does  him  |ta  order  to  work  out  something  which 
credit,  with  a  mastery  that  does  him  seemed  to  him  of  greater  importance 
proud.  How  did  he  shorten  it  so  ma-  That  something  was  an  idea  that  here 
terially?    When  Richter  gave  the  sym-i  could  be  fashioned  a  new  pattern  in 

?^a^e"i^'t'^Jt°:^"  \?  'r^-  ^^-^-^     trustworthy,  found  that  a  dish  of  boiled  let- ^Ure'^rSr^  '^^i^^l'^-'o^T^^^^^ 

played  it  with  gusto,  m  high  romantic  .„^^  nrpfPrable  to  all  other  earden  nrod-     The  audience  showld  enf     '  '  ^'     •  * 


well  worth  while. 


of  it  freely.  It  is  said  that  Musa,  the  physician. 


First  they  played  the  Delius  sonata.        j,   .        ^  *      j  j- 

C.  major,  in  one  movement,  music  cul-  '^u'^ed  Augustus  Caesar  of  a  dangerous  disease 
pably  unfamiliar  in  Boston,  for  music  by  means  of  the  herb.  The  Greeks,  if  Glaucias 


composers  who  have  written  s.vmphonie.< 


iigtina  Tjoncz 
(ieoTge  Risas 

Some  may  say  that  "The  Wolf  Song" 
is  just  an  ordinary  motion  picture,  with 
tenuous  theme,  sluggish  action,  stock 
characters  and  situation,  and  monoto- 


spirit 


tuce  was  preferable  to  all  other  garden  prod-     The  audience  showed  enthusiasm  yes-  tic  theme  as  to  be  a  vital  part  of  it. 


Bernard  Waeenaar  then  in  the  nlaVe  "cts,  but  the  herb  in  any  form  cooled  the  pas- i  terday.  Pray  let  us  hear  another  sym- 1  The .  story  sketches  the  flight  of  a 
oriimiu  wagenaar  men.  in  me  piace         '  •'  *"       phony  by  Bruckner.  R.  R.  Q.     gaunt,  i  ranev  Kent.iicVv  vnnfh  f,-^r^  u:. 


of  Mr.  Ullian,  proceeded  with  Mr.  Dul-  sion  of  lovers. 

fer,  to  give  his  own  sonata,  in  D  major  Perhaps  our  forefathers  feared,  as  English- 
its  first  performance  in  America;   it  u«/„»  fi,.»,  tuof  i«t*„o«  ».,«,i™v,' 

seems  curious  that  a  prize  sonata  should  '^^'"'  ^^^^  ^^""'^^  dimmed  eyesight, 

have  gone  so  long  unperformed.  j  yet  it  was  an  old  belief  that  hawks  touched  and 

So  long  it  would  not  have  waited  if ;  healed  their  eyes  when  they  were  old  with  let- 

^uh°f!!?'?i^\'"T  tuce- juice.    Old  Gerard  recommended  boiling 

endowed  with  intellectual  curiosity  and,,  .     ^.     ^  t    i.-    j  » 

with  energy.  For  here  they  have  at 'lettuce  for  the  table.  In  his  day  it  was  eaten 
hand  music  of  quality.    Its  melody,  in  first  before  any  other  meat,  for  it  would  stir 


R  .  R,  Q. 


REPERTORYTU 
CLOSE  DOORS 


gaunt.i  rangy  Kentucky  youth  from  his 
home, '  where  he  might  have  remataed 
to  have  a  farm  and  a  wife.  He  must 
wandjer.  and  soon  we  see  him  entering 
Taos,  with  two  untidy  companions,  Gul- 
lion  and  Thatcher.  Lola,  bored  by  a 
i  native  wooer,  spies  them,  eludes  her 
dueinna,  goes  all  in  lacy  white  to  the 
oailie,  and  offers  to  dance  with  Sam 


uui.i  in.«.,  xur  i.  wuuia  .tu   The  management  of  the  R^p^tory   Snds T'^g^l '•  ^''k'L^^l'^v^r,^^^ 
the  first  movement  above  all.  progresses  up  appetite.     "Eaten  after  supper,  it  keepethTheatre  announced  late  last  n>ght  tjiat    ,^^^\^^^  ^^^^  ForrBent  are 


with  a  freedom,  a  naturalness  that  sug- 
gests spontaneity.  Though  not  precisely 
engrossing,  it  falls  into  pleasant  lines 
at  once  uncommon  and  unsought  for. 
Rhythmic  spontaneity  suffuses  this 
first  movement  too. 

If.  harmonically.  Mr.  Wagenaar  has 
claimed  for  himself  the  liberty  that 
reigns  today,  he  has  made  no  childish 
use  of  what  the  musical  law  now  allows. 
He  has  indulged  in  no  folly,  no  affecta- 
tion. Why  should  he,  a  man  with 
genuine  ideas  in  his  head,  and  the 
skill  to  make  use  of  them? 

In  his  vivace,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Wage- 
naar pushed  whimsicalities  of  rhvthm 
to  the  bizarre  point.  And  for"  his 
romanza  he  found  melody  not  so  dis 


away  drunkenness  which  Cometh  by  the  wine."  follo^'ns  the  performwice  tonignt  oi  mF.nied     Again  restless,  Sam  deserts 


It  has  not  been  for  some  years  a  social  and 


The  New  Henrietta,"  the  theatre  would  he  r,  but  her  spiritual  presence  torments 


Wounded 


"■"  """u.  /.incoH  fnr  thp.  remainder  of  the  sea-  ^'  m  and  he  turns  backward 
coveted  distinction  for  a  hostess  to  serve  lettuce,D«  ciosea  lor  lue  lei  ir^  ^  battle  with  two  Indians- and  horse- 

even  without  a  knife.  That  abomination,  a  lel-|son.  behind  this  state^^^^  ^e  stumbles  back,  to  Taos,  where 

tuce  sandwich,  is  all  too  common.  Perhaps  som^-g  Trhr/eltlir^lcl^^rS  thi  P^-  folnearZ'lhl^^lJare'lit'S^L^r 
daring  -^loman,  anxious  for  notoriety,  some  social  management  of  two  union  staga  nanus  ■  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

leader  or  social  climber,  will  revive  the  dressingon  allegations  of  unfltnM  for  duty.      Stronger  than  wanderlust.-  The  ending 
■11  J  .,,  ...  ,j     It  is  understood  that  me  iwo  men  in  i;  v>oTinv 

'^'"■question.presented  their_cas_e  to  the.of-      Sr^.^y,  ^^^^^^^^^ 


disappear  and  recur  in  cycles. 


tory  does  no£~  record  that  Dr.  Muck 
brought  disaster    to    Symphony  hall 
when  he  in  his  day  made  bold.  No 
more  did  Mr.  Koussevitzky  yesterday. 
Bruckner,  of  course,  suffered  cruelly 
tinguished  as  that  of  the  first  move- 1  from  the  folly  of  his  friends.  Admitting, 
ment.    Throughout  the  sonata,  never-  however,  freely,  that  he  never  learned 


theless,  Mr.  Wagenaar  ha.s  written 
music,  unlike  the  most  of  what  we  hear, 
with  life  in  it.  Since  it  is  gratefully 
and  brilliantly  writt-en  for  both  instru- 
ments, this  sonata  ought  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  bettering  programs 
of  violin  concerts.  It  was  admirably 
played. 

By  way  of  contrast  Mr.  Ullian  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  delightful  Brahms  in- 
termezzo, delightfully  played,  and  De- 
bussy's -  Jardins  sous  la  Pluie.  "  He 
and  Mr.  Dulfer  closed  the  concert  with 
Paurc's  lovely  sonata  in  A  major,  too 
late  in  the  day  for  everybody  to  hear. 

A  concert  of  beautiful  miisic,  none 
familiar,  some  brand  new.  in  a  form, 
of  piano  and  violin  sonatas,  not  at 


to  curb  his  prolixity,  that  he  never  ac- 
quired the  fine  art  of  selection  and  ar- 
rangement, could,  his  circumstances 
given  and  his  temperament,  so  mucli 
have  been  expected?  A  countryman  born 
and  bred,  a  coimtryman  he  remained 
till  the  day  of  his  death  in  the  Palais 
Belvedere,  after  years  of  life  at  the 
conservatory  and  the  university  in 
Vienna.  When  he  acknowledged  ap- 
plause at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  he 
might,  from  the  cut  of  the  clothes  on 
his  back,  from  the  arkward  shyness  of 
his  bows,  have  come  to  the  stage  direct 
from  the  remotest  upper  Austria  of  the 
sixties,  the  village  candlestick-maker 
The  very  look  of  him,  nevertheless,  the  | 
honesty  and  kindness  that  showed  in 


flcials  of  their  local  union,  who  advised  fasclnatiing,  not  so  much  because  of 
them  to  report  back  for  work,  on  the  ^  freshness  of  scenes  as  a  fine  restrain 
.grounds  that  only  a  verbal  notice  of  photography.  There  is  no  earS 
;d-..mLssal  had  been  given.  Thereupon,  sunlW  no  obvious  planting  of  indoo 
the  management  gave  the  men  wr"ten  outdoor  properties.  The  lights  ar 
notification  of  discharge  and  decided  to  gpft,  mellow,  restful.  The  .scenw  in  th 
close  the  house  for  one  week,  that  oi  igpen  spaces,  in  the  sleepy  little  towi 
March  25,  and  to  reopen  on  April  1,  jof  Taos,  N.  M.;  jat  Bent's  Fort  are  pic- 
with  a  stage  crew  of  non-union  men.    ;turesquely  decorative.    The  characters 


present,  in  vogue,  attracted  a  goodly  ^y^J^P^'  hearts  except  Han 

company  and  mightily  pleased.    A  pity  ■"'"'''^ 
more  musicians  are  not  blessed  with 


the  judgment,  fine  taste  and  ingen- 
uity of  Mr.  Dulfer  and  Mr,  Ullian. 

R.  R.  G. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONT  ORCHESTRA 

For  yesterday's  concert,  the  20th  of 
the  season,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  devised  a 
curious  but,  as  it  proved  in  the  hearing, 
a  thoroughly  admirable  program:  Ed- 
ward B.  Hill's  Symphony  in  B-flat.  Op. 
34,  and  Bruckner's  eighth  symphony,  in 
Ojninor. 

However  much  some  people — ^people, 
way,  neither  lacking  in  a  healthy 
riosity 


slick's 

In  the  man  you  have  his  music.  There 
is  a  rugged  splendor  in  it  of  melody  and 
rhythm,  all  clothed  in  a  sonority  no  less 
than  amazing.  There  is  prettihess  too, 
in  the  form  of  little  engaging  tune.';, 
and  sentimentality  finding  expression  in 
song,  of  the  sentimental  German  type. 
Violence  plays  its  part,  also  religious 
exaltation.  All  are  thrillingly  expressed, 
these  many  moods,  through  musical 
material  of  rare  power  and  beauty, 

or  love  of  tradition— may  deplore  Mr. 
Koussevitzkys  fondness  for  exhibiting 
the  efforts,  if  only  they  are  new,  of  the 
mediocre  and  the  immature,  everybody 
ought  to  thank  him  for  his  wise  way 
with  new  works  which  prove  worth 
while.  Till  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  time  new 
works,  though  they  pleased  their  hear- 
mightily,  but  seldom  were  given  op- 
_  .     .    seco''  0"iv 


They  did  this  with  the  assurance  at  indulge  in  no  dialogue,  but  Miss  Velez 
that  time  from  the  Actors  Equity  Asso-  a,  jhe  proud  and  beautiful  Mexican 
ciation  that  its  member-players  would  giri,  sings  frequently;  and  twice  we  hear 
be  allowed  to  perform,  provided  that  the  strains  of  the  mountaineers'  "Wolf 
they  dfd  not  handle  any  scenery.  Song."  once  in  the  open  and  once  in 

The  theatre  management  said  this  the  distance  as  it  calls  Sam  to  the  sad- 
assurance  was  contained  in  a  telegrani  die.  the  while  Lola  strums  her  guitar 
ifrom  the  as.sociation  dated  March  19  and.  with  her  plaintive  "Yo  Te  Amo  " 
to  the  Jewett  Repertory  Theatre  Fund  pleads  with  him  to  .stay.  Throughout 
Inc.  I  the  musical  accompaniment  is  dclight- 

The  management  added  In  »  stateiful,  appropriate.    Such  effects  as  these 

"On  receipt  of  this  telegram  the  Mr.  Fleming  achieved,  deliberately,  skll- 
notice  of  closing  was  taken  from  thej  fully.  They  made  the  picture  worth 
call  board  and  all  conditions  complied  while. 

^ji'lth  and  the  next  production,  "LittW  Mr.  Cooper  was'not  an  eloquent  lover. 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  was  continued  in  Only  his  brooding  eyes  spoke  for  him. 
oreoaration  and  fully  rehearsed.  Thii  beating  down  Lola's  pride  and  scruples, 
afternoon  Friday,  March  22,  a  repre-  Miss  Velez,  by  mobile  expression,  by  deft 
sentative  from  the  Actors  Equity  arrived  nuances,  made  Lola  wholly  to  be  de- 
and  notifled  the  management  of  th«  sired.  Her  singing  voice  is  thin,  but 
Renertory  Theatre  that  unless  ii  appealing.  It  was  evident  that  she  tool: 
•patched  up'  its  contract  with  the  Stag(  her  osculatory  exercises  very  seriously. 
Hands  Union,  on  the  union's  own  terms!  W.  E.  o. 

it  would  be  obliged  to  call  out  the  actors  T  JT?'!? 
for  the  rest  of  this  season.  L^lr  £j 

The  management  of  the  Repertorj 
Theatre  evidently  has  no  choice  fo:,  r 


the  present  at  least,  but  to  close  itj , 
doors.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been' 
notified  by  the  union  that  their  con- 
tract with  it  is  canceled,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  notified  by  Equity  that  they 
must  work  with  the  union  or  have  no 
actors.  Consequently  although  the  play 
of  "Little  Lord  Faimtleroy"  is  ready  for 
opening,  and  Shakespeare's  "The  Win- 
ter's Tale"  in  preparation  to  follow,  the 
doors  of  the  Repertory  close  regretfully 
for  this  season  with  the  performance 
Hav  nisht,  March  23 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Mumford  haa  written  at  gi^- 
length  about  Melville,  the  author.  Thei 
«re  50  pages  about  "Moby  Dick"  aloni 
twenty  odd  pages  about  "Pierre";  mar 
pages  about  the  poems;  but  concernir 
MeWiUe,  the  man,  comparatively  D' 
it  added  to  one's  previous  strj' 
house  acquaintance  with  him. 


counter  with  ilor  iioi' 


a  HQ  IMS  men 


iio  satlslactoi-y  explanation  of  the  final 
eoolnes*  ot  Hawthorne  toward  MelvlUf ; 
there  are  only  hints  and  suggestions 
Did  Melville  draw  a  portrait  oi:  his 
mother  and  label  It  Mrs.  GlendennlnR 
-the  haughty  snobbish  woman  lii 
"Pierre"?  Did  any  particular  incident 
eompel  Melville  to  embark  on  the  High- 
lander and  gain  the  bitter  experience 
that  led  him  to  write  "Redburn"?  How 
much  that  was  Imaginary  entered  Into 
that  book,  which  John  Masefleld  puts 
next  to  "Moby  Dick"  among  Melville's 
writings?  Contemporary  critics  spoke 
tit  it  as  "outrageously  impossible."  Did 
the  yoimg  American  in  London  really 
see  Lord  Lovely  "throwing  himself  Into 
;«n  Interesting  posture  with  the  sole  of 
lone  boot  vertically  exposed  so  as  to 
'•how  the  stamp  on  It— a  coronet";  did 
I  he  have  the  melodramatic  adventure  In 
I  ft  London  gambling  hall,  that  place  of| 
I  "opulent  entertainment"? 
'  The  missionaries  and  the  absurdlyj 
Iprudish  were  shocked  by  "Typee"  and 
"Omoo,"  which  first  gave  Melville  In- 
ternational fame.  It  was  his  mU- 
fortune  to  be  known  for  years  as  the 
man  that  had  lived  with  cannibals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  he  went 
on  the  whaler  Acushnet,  he  was  already 
embittered  by  poverty,  neglect  at  home, 
lack  of  warm-hearted  friends;  that  he 
thought  himself  the  Ishmael  who  was 
afterwards  to  tell  the  strange  tale  of 
the  white  whale.  In  "Mardi,"  after 
the  opening  chapters  of  what  promised 
to  bs  a  lively,  entrancing  sea-.story  he 
turned  satirist  of  what  were  then  con- 
sidered resepectable  iastitutions,  gov- 
ernments, life  and  manners.  It  was 
plain  to  all  reviewers  that  he  had 
read  and  remembered  Rabelais  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  In  "White  Jacket," 
there  was  a  return  to  sobriety  of 
thought  and  expression.  Then  came 
"Moby  Dick." 

Many  l\ave  read  that  book,  which 
Mr.  Mumford  classes  with  the  Divine 
Comedy,  Hamlet,  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov  and  War  and  Peace,  only  as  a 
rattUng  good  tale  of  adventure.  Others 
Interested  In  the  whaling  industry  wel- 
comed the  chapters  about  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  whales.  It  was  in  later 
years  that  "Moby  Dick"  came  to  be 
described  as  an  allegory,  a  symbolistic 
work  that  might  drive  those  grasping 
its  full  significance  to  despair,  even  to 
suicide.  The  sea  is  life;  Moby  Dick  is 
"a  presentation  of  the  demonic  ener- 
gies In  the  universe  that  harass  andi 
frustrate  and  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
man.  .  .  .  'Moby  Dick'  Is  a  labyrinth, 
and  that  labyrinth  is  the  universe." 

As  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writing  "The 
Garden  of  Cyrus,"  found  quincunxes  in 
heaven  above  and  earth  below,  in  the 
mind  of  man,  In  every  thing,  so  Mr. 
Mumford  finds  symbols  in  Melville's 
characters  and  descriptions.  Captain 
Ahab  is  "the  story  of  the  eternal  Nar 
cissus  in  man,  gazing  into  all  rivers  andj 
oceans  to  grasp  the  unfathomable  phan- 
tom of  life— perishing  in  the  lllusivei 
waters."  Queequeg  brings  "a  wild  odor' 
from  another  continent  of  the  soul,"  by 
his  Idol,  Harpoon  and  human  head  in! 
a  bag  giving  hints  to  Lshmael  of  "that 
horror  in  the  universe  which  he  i.<!  quick 
to  perceive  and  be  social  with,  since  it 
Is  well  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Inmates  of  the  place  one  lodges  In." 
Starbuck  is  the  conscientious,  prudent 
man;  Stubbs  is  a  happy-go-lucky,  com- 
petent, matter-of-fact;  Flask  is  happy 
because  he  Is  Ignorant.    Captain  Ahab 
Identifies  Moby  Dick  who  had  bitten  off 
his  leg  on  a  previous  voyage  with  his 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  exasperations; 
the  whale  Is  the  "monomaniac  incarna- 
tion of  all  the  malicious  agencies  which 
some  deep  men  feel  eating  into  them, 
'tUl  they  are  left  living  on  with  half 
a  heart  and  half  a  lung."    Mr.  Mum- 
ford finds  that  Melville  embodies  under 
these  symbols  the  full  universe.    The  ' 
ook  Is  "a  challenge,  an  affront  to  all 
■-  habits  of  mind  that  typlcaUy  pre- 
ailed  in  the  :9th  century,  and  still 
-main,  almost  unabated,  among  us  " 
3-  spirit  of  man  pits  its  puniness 
^c^t   the  bi-ut«  energies  of  exUtence 
■atal.  overpowering,"  and  Ahab 


might  «la5T>e  the  man  tfiSTTitands  lor 
human  purpose  in  Its  highest  expression. 
These  ideas,  explanations,  call  them 
what  you  will,  are  developed  at  great 
length. 

Beginning  his  discussion  of  "Pierre," 
Mr.  Mumford  speaks  of  Melville  on 
"The  north  porch  that  faced  Mount 
Monadock,"  dedicating  the  romance  to 
that  mountain  his  one  solitary  and 
steadfast  companion.  For  "Monadnock," 
read  "Greylock."    '  Pierre"  is  a  strange 


PLUMP^OR  THIN?  ~" 

in  dance  movements  without  any 

*r   ^      ^    .  ,    ,  derlying  "story,"  most  Of  the  dance  r 

Mr.  C.  B.  Cochrane,  who  has  labored  earnestly,  ations  relied  on  impersonation-^  .n 
one  might  say  patriotically,  to  glorify  the  English!         butternies.  pearls,  etc.— for  tl.-  i 

girl  In  his  revues,  now  resolves  to  show  only!  [^"''^J'"f„ff'i;l'„,  J^*?.'  "^^1 

plump  young  ladies  In  his  next;  show.   To  avoK^  J^caU  iiUo'pTay  more  'grace"'of''^^| 

thinning  in  consequence  of  the  violent  terpsl-  than  abandon  of  movement.    And  cn- 

chorean  exercise,  a  luncheon  will  be  daily  pro-  t^usiasm,  zest,  joy  in  movement,  were 
vided  at  rehearsals,  a  luncheon  that:  will  be       Z°%S%V!nl'  "^h'l^/e  t"re'"r 

scientifically  prepared';  food  tha,t  will  contain  few.  notably  Dana  Sieveling.  wlio  danced 

"all  the  elements  which  provide  flesh  tissues.'  with  some  joyous  freedom 


Good  Mr.  Ziegfeld  lays  stress  in  his  glorlficationl  .k"^®  '^^"'^'^  ^^^^^^        participated  hi 
=  I .  11       ,      i    ,    -     ...      .      1        program  were 

with  many  pages  of  crude  melo- I  ^^V^^^te  for  literature.l  Cynthia  Sortwell, 


program  were;  Rosamund  Higgins, 
M,<-    ^  Eleanor  Doe,'  Jean 


story  "  .^'^J  .'"^"^  h      ability  to  criticise  intelligently  the  latest!  Ferguson.  Helen  RuTh  BonisrenV.  ^^Uy 

drama,  a  failure  a^  a  work  of  art.  but  |  ^^^^^j       ^^^.^       economics.    He  wisely  allows'  Patricia  Pierce,  Harriette  Blake^ 

gives,  accordmg  to  .Mr.  Mumford,  a  .j^^^  ^^^^^  Rosamund  Pierce.  Ida  Karger,  Gertrud 


it  gives,  according  to  iMr.  Mumford,  a 
certain  license  to  deal  with  It  as  biogra- 
phy; a  book  largely  Infiuenced  by 
a  "hiatus  in  Melville's  emotional  and 
sexual  development."  Was  there  any 
more  to  sex  than  marriage?  "Marriage 
meant  a  household  and  a  tired  wife 
and  children  and  debts."  Was  Eliza- 
beth, patient  as 

sponslve  as  a  lover?     Mr.  Mumford 


.    .  ,        „       ,  Blunt,  Virginia  Macleod,  Forest  Thorn - 

so  that  her  mmd  may  not  be  afTected  by  undue,  bui-g,  Polly  Godfrey.  Margaret  Littell 
attention  to  vitamins  and  calories.  •  Ohve  Cousens,  Margaret  Huntley.  Lil- 

Althou;h  Mr.  Cochrane  was  born  in  1873  and        Duncan.  Lillian  Siblo,  Agnes  Board- 
so  never  saw  the  "Brit'sh  Blondes"  when  they 
ruled  the  stage  in  burlesques  and  extravaganzas, 
respects  the  old  tradition  that  fiirls  who 
,.   , .      .  .       appear  before  an  audience  should  have  their 
wire,  timid  ana  irre-  ^^^^^^  upholstered.    Look  at  the  photo- 

,'er?    Mr.  Mumford  „,  ,u  , 

,  ,  .„  ,  1  J  „,   <      M  graphs  of  the  young  women  who  were  applauded 

^."^'I  ,l/e^^  *rb  ;  ^"  the  late  Sixties  and  in  the  Seventies  women 
cent.    Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Chief         ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Justice  Shaw    had  much  to  ^J^^re      the  •'Gr^nd  March  of  the  Armzon^r  To  bor-  ^ 
She  disliked  housekeeping;  her  knowl- _„„  ,  .    ,      ^i.        „■   i  »Udience.   Sonata  F  v^i^u^  j 

edge  of  cooking  was  slight;  she  was  not »  western  stockyard  phrase  of  enthusiastic  iBtahms;  Sonata,  C  minor  (Pathetique) 
-       -         ,  approbation,  they  were  "beef  to  the  heels."  When  Opus  13,  Beethoven;  Variations  in  B 
a  good  manager.    On  the  other  hand  Emily  goldene,  stUl  remembered  gratefuUy  In  foments    Musicaux,    C  sliarp 

Melville  was  not  what  New  Englander^  Boston,- returned  to  London  from  her  years  as  a  w*^'"l^n^^n'J^f^°i^r^ 
called  a  good  provider.   He  was  a  try4         -  •     — — ■ —  ^    ,\.  ^  ^  '   ^^•Promptu  in  F 

ing  husband.    She  was  perhaps  tocl  journalist  In  Australia,  she  was  shocked  by  thft  —  -'^h„„.  ......  . 

easily  irritated.  Their  relations  wer?  comparative  thinness  of  leading  ladies  and 
necessarily  prosaic  and  commonplace  young  women  of  the  chorus.  She  commented 
He  was  never  quite  happy  In  her  com4  in  her  amusing  book  of  reminiscences  on  the  de 

plorable   change   in   male   taste.    How  could 
theatregoers  put  up  with  scrawny  fi: 

pipe-stem  legs?  Emily  herself  was  not  a  sylph;  .^.jj^  ^ught  to  know  better,  nor  d  , 
her  features  were  not  classical;  her  mouth  was  she,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  Brahms 
more  than  generous;  but  her  good  humor  wa.-  right  up  to  his  new  repute  for  sMg- 
luuic  ii.<i    6  «  „,^,,cir„T  onrf  <:hf  fulness.  try  to  set  music  to  smglng 

contagious.   She  was  spirited,  amusing,  and  shf  ^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  bu  k 

sang  much  better  than  some  of  her  sisters  ir  The  storms,  on  the  contrary,  through 
grand  opera  Her  co-mates— the  majority  c:  passages  of  thundering  chords  wiiere 
them— were  rich  in  flesh,  so  that  Mr.  Cochrant  Brahms,  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  any 


pany;  he  was  not  quite  happy  awaj 
from  it.  He  clung  to  her  and  needed 
her,  and  though  he  longed  for  a  heaven 
in  which  there  was  the  marriage  of  true 
minds,  he  was  driven  back  as  Mr.  Mum- 
i  ford  has  it  to  the  "wiser  folly  and  no( 
turning  Easily  to  any  other  woman,  he 
kept  his  faith  with  Elizabeth,"  whc 
never  knew  such  happiness  in  her  mar- 


man.  Jessica  Allen,  Miriam  Winslow 
Eugenia  Piothingham,  Beatrice  Allen 
and  Dana  Sieveling.  E.  B.  ' 

ELLY  NEY 

Elly  Key,  pianist,  played  this  pro- 
gram yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
mmor.  Opus  5, 


minor;  Two 

songs  without  words.  Rondo  Capric- 
closp,  Mendelssohn;  Etude,  C  sharp 
minor.  Barcarolle,  Chopin;  Hungarian 
Rhapsodic  No.  8.  Liszt. 

If  the  Brahms  sonata  must  needs  be 
played,  let  Mme.  Ney  by  all  means 
ures  and  P^^^  events  does  not 

let  it  wander.  In  the  way  some  piani 


man's  face,  felt  moved  to  violence  cf  [ 


Sophia  Hawthorne,  who  had  seeing  them,  would  have  held  up  nis  nanas  ir.  ^p^j,  gj,g  storms  rhythmically,  how- 


riage  as 

also  faced  dire  poverty,  had  known 
The  biographer  asks,  if  Pierre  stands  foi 
Melville  himself,  may  not  Lucy,  taken 
by  some  as  a  sexual  symbol,  signify  the 
naive  writings  of  hts  youth  which 
promised  him  happiness;  the  mysteri 
ous  Isabel,  his  half-sister,  who  had 
goaded  him  to  his  more  heroic  efforts 
but  left  him  balked;  he  had  defied  the 
world  for  this  girl,  "and  what  she  was 
ready  to  give  him  in  return  the  world 
regarded  as  an  abominable  sin." 

The  writing  of  "Moby  Dick"  well 
nigh  exhausted  Melville's  physical  and 
mental  strength.  "Pierre"  Igft  him  in 
still  weaker  condition.    That  his  men- 
tal   power    recovered — and    here  Mr 
Mumford  writes  shrewdly   about  in- 
sanity and  art — was  shown  by  pages 
of  "Israel  Patter" — the  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  sea  fight  and  the  vivic 
portraits    of    John    Paul    Jones  anc 
Franklin  in  Paris— the  two  remarkable 
stories  "Bartleby"  and  "Benito  Cereno. 
and  the  sketches   "The  Encantadas 
(The  Galapagos)  which  show  Melville  a 
his  best.     "The  Confidence  Man  " 
puzzle  to  many  even  now,  is  a  flitter 
satire  not  without  savage  humor;  an 
indictment  of  humanity,  as  Mr.  Mum 
ford  calls  it.   It  was  the  final  outburst 
of  Melville's  "Timonism."    Timon  him 
self  could  not  have  railed  more  ran- 
corously  at  the  world,  and  its  illusions, 
and  proved  "the  emptiness  of  all 
sweet  professions  of  civilization," 

In  1856  a  pilgrimage  began.  Melville's 
notes  about  what  he  saw  and  felt  in 
Europe  and  the  East— his  strange  re- 
nouncement of  a  passionate  experience 
in  Italy  and  his  regret—  his  humble 
attempts  at  lecturing — the  vain  efforts 
of  his  friends  to  secure  for  him  a  con- 
sular po.sition;  the  shock  of  the  civil 
war,  and  the  excitement  that  inspired 
a  volume  ot  verses— are  discussed.  He 
found  peace  as  an  Inspector  in  the 
custom  house,  characterized  by  R.  H. 
Stoddard  as  "an  asylum  for  nonenti- 
ties"; but  there  were  .ships  arriving,  the 
smell  of  tar  and  hemp.  The  manly 
captains.  He  wrote  his  long  narrative 
poem  "Clarel";  he  enjoyed  his  grand- 
children— "this  Is  not  the  tense,  har- 
assed man  his  own  children  bitterly 
remembered  from  their  youth" — he  re- 
fused to  join  the  Authors'  Club;  he 
found  W.  Clark  Russell  sympathetic;  he 
still  wrote  prose  and  verse;  he  was; 
happy;  no  longer  a  Pierre  or  a  Timon. 


horror  ever,  and  so  the  sonata,  from  Mme. 

But  will  the  London  girls  obey  Mr.  Cochrane  Ney,  holds  shape.  ^     „  ^ 

the  diatetic?  They  may  eat  his  luncheon,  but ^^'^QUis.tely^yesterday.^-hen  Brahms 
will  they  not  indulge  themselves  with  sweets  at  permitted,  Mme.  Ney  let  his  ineloaies 
oth^r  hours  with  rich  and  heating  dishes,  espe-  sing,  in  beautiful,  floating  tone.  And 
■  1,  ,  „  ofon-a  Tr,hr.niA-  invitp  thpm  to  suD-  In  the  finale,  because  she  had  laid 
cially  when  Stage- Johnnie,  inwte  ^l^^'"  out  a  design,  she  held  the  mterest,  al- 

per?   Just  as  Mr.  Ziegfeld  s  girls  no  doubt  throw  jj^g^jgj^  honest,  to  help  herself! 

down  a  novel  by  Galsworthy,  or  a  discussion  oi;  ^ut  she  kicked  over  the  total  traces 
Einstein  theory,  to  devour  the  latest  de-  and  fell  into  tone  too  harsh. 


the 


Though  probably  the  world  could 
do  very  well  without  Beethoven's 
pathetic  sonata,  the  lovely  song 'Mme. 


tective  story.  Then  there  Is  the  question  of  th( 
prevaihng  fashion.   If  it  is  to  be  lean,  they  wil 

be  lean    If  it  is  to  be  fat,  they  may  be  willinp  Ney  made  of  the  adagio  made  amends 

f«  r,n  thp  ^tatrp  n<!  beloneine  to  the  clas?  for  the  rest  of  it.    In  the  quiet  vein 

to  appear  on  the  stage  as  oeionging  to  ine  t  ^       ^^^^  somethnes 

held  fascinating  by  the  French,  the  falsely  thin  -  - 


3J0U3l   01   pJOJJB   UBD  aillAtaM   JO  J8A0I 

3u  ^Bqi  2iooq  ■B  S{  ajan  ?nq  lai^^s  ui 
>313ue2ba'b.x}X3  3JB  sja^  sdBqjad  ::)U3Ui 
-aj-eis  iBuiSuo  jo  aoio}  am  uassai  uotn.to 
'suojidaoxa  '  .^jBSsaoaauun  aJB  ajaq) 
:Xpjo.tt  AiiBuoisBODa  St  p,iojujnH  '^Vi 

,  Miss  Bragsiotti's  pupils 

right  those  shown  in  th« 
I,  Braggiotti,  Eleanor  Doe,  { 

Francesca  Braggioti  presented  a  nunti- 
ber  of  her  pupils  in  a  program  of  dance 
creations  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statler  yesterday  afternoon  at  \oclocW_ 
Tn  a  few  preliminary  rfmarks  Miss 
Braggioti  explained  that  the  ^vhole  pro-, 
gram  was  the  work  of  her  pupils,  -They 
frriTmatcd  their  o^Ti  dances,  designed  I 


selected  the. 


orrigmatcd 

their  own  costumes,  and 
music  Heretofore  progj-ams  of  tms] 
serf  cons^ting  as  they  do  of  the  efiorls 
;;„„iu  t«  expve.=s  themselves  in  fm- 
creations  of  their  own.  have, 


i^^cni:c:^';;m^te(y:-butno.^itls 
certain  that  both  tlic  young  ^ianceis, 
and  a  necessarily  select  and  sympa^ 
thrtic  audience,  can  gam  much  from  a 
public  performance  such  «s.y«terdaj 
P  certainly  excellent  qua  itics  ^  ere  to 
lie  noted  in  the  work  of  all  the  dancers 
and  some  real  talent  for  stage  group- 
and  individual  dance  expression 
AH,  with  occasional 


ings 


by  many  of  them.  All,  witn  ot:ca»iu  =. 
minor  exceptions,  exhibited^  good  tcch- 


relaxes  into.  Mme.  Ney  played  de- 
lightfully the  Schubert  variations  and 
the  musical  moments.  Or  it  may  be 
she  was  holding  back,  the  better,  pres- 
ently, "to  jump;  in  the  impromptu  she 
gave  way  to  a  wildness  of  mood  both 
amazing  and  exhilaratmg. 

Extravagant  she  may  become  at 
times,  sometimes  subdued  and  sober 
!  to  a  puzzling  degree.  But  Mme.  Ney 
is  never  dull,  any  more  than  her  illus- 
trious predecessors  were  dull,  Fannie 
I  Bloomfield  Zelsler  and  Teresa  Carreno. 
reno. 

Not  to  be  dull — can  performer  attain 
.  to  higher  excellence?    Of  course.  Mme. 
i  Ney   frequently   attains  more  herself. 
Never,  though,  to  grow  dull— that  is 
much.  5l  ^' 

FENWAY  COURT 

This  afternoon  the  New  England  C 
^ervTitory   Chorus^   Wallace  Goodrich, 
conductor,   will   sing   at  the  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  at 
Palestriha,    Kyne    from  Mi- 
Marcelli;    Corsi.  Motet,  Adcv.. 
Christe      Palestrins,   Mot^et,  Tenebrae 
factae  sunt.    Gibbons.  Motet,  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David.  c„„,<,v 

The  museum  is  open  free  on  Sunda\ 
afternoons.  When  this  chorus  sang  m 
the  museum  two  years  a«o  It  delighted 
many. 


niquc  and  a  real  feclln 
The  dance  creations  of 


for  rhythm, 
some  of  the 


Students  in  the  advanced  pro  essional 
class  were  beautifully  thought  out- ^^cll- 
synchrcniL-ed  with  the  music,  and  pre- 
sented with  grace  and  s'^";^^  N°t^,^;> 
wcU-donc  were  a  sroup-danc?  called 
■•The  Enchanted  Lake.'  and  a  duct 
which  might  be  titled  The  Young  Maid, 
whose  Lo\cr  was  drowned. 


An  ex- 


He  probably  would  have  smiled  at  thef.gjjgjjj  gpjo  .-i-he  Clothespin  Doll."  was- 
scanty  attention  paid  him  as  a  writer  ^g^ced  witl\  exceptional  skill  and  a  de- 
by  Messrs.  Barrett  Wendell  and  George  Mjjitful  sense  of  the  grotesque  by  the, 
E.  Woodberry,  content  to  say  with,  ^^^le  dancer  on  the  program,  For-. 
Landor  that  he  would  dine  late.  Did  he  gcj.  Thornburg 

when  he  died  in  1891  remember  wist-  Aithouoh  ^charteristic  dances  and 
fully  Typee?  "No  wife  who  wore  stays  tumorous  dances  were  presented,  as  well 
and  pettiroat.s  and  flannel  nightgowns,  f,^^,  smiplc  interpretations  of  music 
and  wli  '  housed'''-'' 
cares. 


wi 

th! 


T1\r  JCHK  MA  K-Ul  D< 


^  By  PHILIP  ILA.LE 
The  great  public's  interest  in  "mystery"  plays  is  unabated,  no  matter 
whether  the  latest  one  is  a  more  or  less  ingenious  variation  of  one  or  several 
that  preceded,  "I'll  make  your  flesh  creep,"  says  the  dramatist,  or  rather 
the  dramatic  carpenter,  that  profits  may  accrue.  Was  an  audience  thrilled 
■when  a  hand  appeared  through  a  half-opened  door?  "I'll  make  my  myster- 
ious hands  phosphorescent,"  says  the  dramatist  to  Iiimself.  There  is  often 
Ingenuity  in  the  details;  there  is  often  skill  in  piling  one  absurd  improbability 
on  another.  The  greater  the  Improbability,  the  impossibility  of  the  story, 
rituations,  incidents,  the  greater  the  joy  pf  the  spectator.  Occasionally  one 
te  genuinely  surprised,  as  by  the  ending  of  "'The  Bat." 

Managers  produce  "thrillers,"  knowing  that  when  they  bring  oUt  or 
revive  comedies  of  e very-day  life  with  entertaining  dialogue,  they  tun  a 
great  risk  of  losing  money.  Their  audiences  wish  to  be  excited  by  strange 
sights  and  strange  noises,  lights  that  are  turned  on  and  off  while  the 
desperate  villain  is  at  his  dirty  work. 

This  taste  is  not  confined  to  cities  in  the  United  States.  Not  long  ago 
a  London  critic,  reviewing  a  "thriller,"  suggested  an  innovation  that  would 
be  welcome.  Let  the  audience  know  the  identity  of  the  criminal  or  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  before  thfe  curtain  goes  up;  the  entertainment  would  j 
then  consist  in  observing  the  behavior  of  the  players  on  the  stage,  their  j 
futile  shrewdness,  wrong  guessing,  the  following  of  false  clues,  the  stupidity 
in  not  discovering  the  secret  or  nailing  the  criminal. 


Was  this  trap  first  known  in  1820?  Was  it  known  then?  Planche  in  his 
"RecoUections"  says  it  was,  "and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  Vampire 
caused  ouite  a  sensation."  The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  1881  as  the 
date  of  the  trap  the  "vampire"  in  literature,  and  1893  for  the  ''vampire  trap," 
but  Blanche's  "Recollections"  was  published  in  1872  and  there  we  find  "vam- 
pire trap." 


Mr.  Summers  has  written  down  everything  that  pertains  directly  and 
Indirectly  to  vampu-es  from  the  beliefs  concerning  cross-roads  as  ominous 
to  NecrophiUa  (the  case  of  Henri  Blot  in  1886).  There  are  125  notes  to 
the  first  chapter  alone.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  by  some  that  a  sign  of 
vampirism  is  blue  eyes.  Red  hair  of  a  peculiar  shade  is  another  sign.  Look 
out  for  any  one  born  with  teeth  in  his  head.  The  vampire  is  one  who  has 
been  m  life  more  than  ordinarUy  immoral,  wicked,  delighting  in  cruelty. 
He  is  not  always,  as  a  few  believed,  the  son  of  a  witch  and  Satan.  Remem- 
ber that  Arthur  Machen  wrote:  "Sorcery  and  sanctity  are  the  only  realities, 
each  is  an  ecstasy,  a  withdrawal  from  the  common  life." 

Mr.  Summers  promises  a  second  volume,  "The  Vampire  in  Europe 
•wait  impatiently  its  publication. 


We 


Stage  ghosts  are  no  longer  in  fashion.  The  age  is  sadly  material.  Yet 
what  would  the  Elizabethans  have  done  without  them?  What  would 
"Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth"  be  without  ghosts  as  they  were  then  portrayed, 
and  not  as  too  often  in  modem  days  as  mere  creatures  of  a  heated  brain? 
Wha*-  would  "The  Corsican  Brothers"  have  been  without*  the  ghost  and 
•The  Ghost  Melody"? 


Reading  "The  Vampire:  His  Kith  and  Kin"  by  Montague  Summers,  a 
book  of  356  large  octavo  pages  published  recently  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
we  found  a  section  entitled  "The  Vampire  in  Literature."  Mr.  Summers 
courteously  includes  plays  with  a  vampire  the  hero:  the  melodrama  by 
Kodier  (1820),  which  packed  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  for  many  nights, 
though  one  critic  said  that  no  chaste  woman  could  see  the  behavior  of  the 
monster  without  blushing.  Another  wrote:  "The  whole  play  Indirectly 
ahows  God  as  a  weak  or  odious  being  who  abandons  the  world  to  the  demons 
of  hell."  Dumas  the  elder— who  delighted  in  this  play  when  it  was  re- 
vived—wrote in  1851  his  own  "Vampire,"  in  collaboration  with  Maquet. 
These  plays  are  described  by  Mr.  Summers  at  great  length.  After  Nodier's 
was  produced,  "vampire  plays  of  every  kind  from  the  most  luridly  sensa- 
tional to  the  most  farcically  ridiculous  pressed  on  to  the  boards." 

J.  R.  Planche  adapted  Nodier's  and  brought  it  out  in  1820  at  the  Eng- 
lish Opera  House,  London.  Later  came  Boucicault's  "Vampire."  Other 
•tage  representations  followed,  and  at  last  came  "Dracula,"  which  haa  been 
aeen  in  Boston. 


Apropos  or  Stephen  Phillips's  tragedy  now  playing  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  llad  Gianciotto  just  cause  for  slaying  Francesca  and  Paolo? 

Boccaccio  describes  Gianciotto  as  rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple- 
Paolo  "a  handsom?  man,  very  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteous  breeding."  As  he 
was  passmg  over  a  courtyard,  a  damsel  pointed  him  out  to  Francesca 
through  an  op^nmg  m  the  casement,  saying:  "That  is  he  that  is  to  be  your 
h'isuand,"  and  m  indeed  the  poor  lady  beheved.  ...  She  became  not 
aware  of  the  deceit  till  the  morriing  ensuing  the  marriage,  when  she  beheld 
Gianciotto  rise  from  her  side,  the  which  discovery  moved  her  to  such  dis- 
dain, that  5h3  became  not  a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her  love  for  Paolo 
Nevertheless,  that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  heard,  except  in  what  is 
wntten  by  this  au':;;or  (Dante),  and  possibly  it  might  so  have  become;  albeit 
[I  take  what  he  say.i  to  have  beer  an  invention  framed  on  the  possibUity 
rather  than  anjthing  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge."  According  to " 
I  Boccaccio,  the  husband  ran  with  dagger  in  hand  to  kill  Paolo,  and  put 
ttie  whole  force  of  his  arm  into  the  blow.  "There  came  to  pass  what  he  had 
not  desu-ed-namely  that  he  struck  the  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  lady 
^fore  It  could  reach  Paolo."    (Francesca  had  run  between  them.)  "By 

he  w?th^rp?";'  ^.'^^  ^        ""^^  ^'^^  ^^^y  than  himself, 

■^'^  ^sain  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him  " 

r.,nf.^^"  '^'^^^"^       Dorchester  House  the  story  as  told  by 

D^nte,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  then  91  years  old,  contended  that  the  lovers 
^re  v^thout  slri  beyond  their  impulsive  kiss,  and  that  unless  Dante  Lad 
beheved  himself  in  his  heroine's  innocence  he  would  not  ha^e  auSwld  he? 

PaoTo'         n.n/°"'''  "'•^'^^  °'        ^^"^^^^  ^^"^  kiKed  her  and 

iTZ^  ^  enormous  sympathy  with  the  loveis  was  inexplicable  if 

he  had  been  convinced  of  their  guilt. 

Rav?r^'l*^t^.°''f^^^,L^''^  '^'^  ^""^  Guido  Novelli  of 

•    u     "  °^  Francesca's  brother,  though  some  have  thought  that 
T'^n^";  ""^^       the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Car^y  e  wholly 

SuLv^Zy^  ''''  'fr'*  °'  Francesca's  father  SaJcesia 

herself  may  have  sat  upon  the  poet's  knee,  as  a  bright.,  innoceut  Uttle  cbUA" 


WRIST  OR  BELT': 

When  the  wrLst  watch  first  made  its  appear- 


Mr.  Odell  in  his  monumental  "Annals  of  the  New  "Vork  Stage"  notes  the 
production  in  that  city  on  July  26,  1819,  of  "The  Vampire"  and  says  it  was 
founded  on  "Scott's  Tale"  with  Lord  Ruthven  played  by  May  wood.  This 
was  not  Blanche's  for  his  was  not  produced  until  1820.  Is  not  Mr.  Odell  for  ''^  this  country  those  daring  to  use  them 
once  in  error  when  he  states  that  Planchc's  "Vampire"  was  based  on^^''^  regarded  by  the  great  mass  of  free  and 
Scott's  poem"?  Planche,  as  we  have  stated,  adapted  Nodier  s  play.  And*"'^^?^"''^"''  American  citizens  as  effeminate, 
iwas  not  the  origin,  the  story  published  in  1819,  written  by  Dr.  Polidorl  and  The  thrusting  forward  of  the  wrist  to  find  the 

Song  attributed  to  Byron.  Now  comes  the  question  was  the  play  of  1819  in  ^''"s  "'^  better  than  the  "cuff-shoot- 

■Jew  York  hurriedly  arranged  from  this  story?  ing"  of  matinee  idols  on  the  stage,  or  of  tea- 

  hounds  on  entering  a  drawing  room.  Some  of 

I      Mr.  OdeU  notes  "the  rise  of  Gothic  horrors  beginning  in  New  York  on  ''^^'"^  ''"'^    innovators    were  semi-apologetic 

their 


!Mfty  12,  1798,  with  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle."  Villains  ruled  in  ruinous  ^^'^^  "'^^  became  the  sub.ject  of  ribald 
castles  whose  lawful  owners  were  imprisoned  in  vaults  below;  the  heroines  •t*^'*'^  brazened  it  out.  and  gloried  m 
were  seeking  a  clue  to  a  mystery;  "the  hero  was  always  prowling  around, 


mysteriously  entering  or  mysteriously  escaping";  ther©  were  humorous 
(valets  and  waiting  maids;  mysterious  monks,  hired  assassins,  sinister  men 
conspiring;  at  the  end  the  castle  would  be  blown  up  by  an  explosion  or 
ruined  by  a  lightning  flash  from  an  avenging  heaven. 


V 


Mere  hair-rasing  than  any  modern  "shocker"  is  Mr.  Summers's  "Vampire" 
with  its  wealth  of  Information,  its  collections  of  facts  and  legends,  its  ex- 
amination into  the  world-wide  belief  in  vampires  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  a  book  for  a  nervous  person — the  pages  about  prema- 
ture burial  would  alone  send  a  chill  down  the  spine  of  tjie  bravest — it  is 
not  a  bed-side  book  for  the  sleepless.  The  illustrations,  Csok's  "Les  Vam- 
pires," three  pictures  from  the  Wiertz  Museum,  Housman's  "Cauchemar"  do 
not  rest  the  eye,  nor  is  Kranach's  "Child  Devoured  by  a  Wild  Man"  one  to 
linger  over.  Only  a  faint  idea  of  the  information  and  comment  contained 
In  these  pages  can  be  gained  from  the  titles:  "The  Origins  of  the  Vampire," 
"The  Generation  of  the  Vampire,"  "The  Traits  and  Practices  of  Vampirism," 
*The  Vampire  in  Assyria,  the  East,  and  Some  Ancient  Countries."  "The  „ 
Vampire  in  Literature."  The  index  and  the  bibliography  are  more  useful 'ter; 
In  .showing  the  extent  of  Mr.  Summers's  researches.  The  index  at  once  son 
arouses  curiosity.  "Bishop,  Washington  Irving,  36."  What,  pray,  had- that 
thought-reader  to  do  with  \ampires?  Sinistrari.  Was  there  such  a  monk  of 
the  lt7h  century  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Demoniality  and  Incubi  and  Suc- 
cubi  in  Latin,  a  treatise  discovered  by  Isidore  Liseux  in  London  in  1872, 
translated  into  French  and  published  by  him  in  1875  and  later  appearing  in 
English?  Copies  of  the.  two  translations  with  the  original  Latin  facing 
each  translated  page  are  now  on  our  table;  we  read  that  in  1879  the  original 
^lanuscript  was  for  sale:  only  £40.  Mr.  Summers  quotes  from  Sinistrari 
i  "Eminent  scholar  and  demonologist."  Yet  there  has  been  a  suspicion  that 
!  Sinistrari  was  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  Parisian  scholar  as  well  as 
publisher.  In  his  interesting  chapter  on  "The  Vampire  in  Literature"  Mr. 
Bummers  alludes  to  the  famous  tale  "La  Morte  Amoureuse"  by  Gautier,  but 
lorgets  to  mention  the  still  more  extraordinary  account  of  the  Succube  given 
by  Borlzac. 

Mr.  Summers  says  that  for  Planche's  adaptation  the  vampire  trap  was 
Invented,   consisting    of   two   or   more    flaps,    usually    India  rubber, 
jthtongh  which  the  sprite  can  disappear  almost  instantly,  where  he  falls 
to  ,a  blanket  fixed  to  the  under  surface  of  ,  the  stage.   Another  pi"'- 
fitted  clo.-'j!  to  bearer- 2ved  at  the  Signal  of  the 


The  world  war  gave  the  wrist  watch  an  hon- 
orable position  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  badge  of  a  soldier.  Heroes  wore  wrist 
watches.  There  was  no  longer  the  taunt.  "Willie 
boy";  the  more  conser\ ative  no  longer  ques- 
tioned whether  the  frequrnt  movements  of  the 
wrist  did  not  injure  the  desirable  regularity  of 
the  timepiece. 


is  therefore  the  more  sui-prising  that 
h  watchmakers  have  brought  out  a  W8itch 

that  is  part  of  a  beltbuckle.  The  belt  watch 
is  said  to  be  comparatively  free  from  the  jars 
and  jolt.s  now  endured  by  the  sufferer  on  the 
wrist.  These  bdt  watches  are  also  made  in 
London  for  women. 

But  will  it  not  be  extremely  inconvenient  for 
a  modest  man  to  consult  a  belt  watch  in  win- 
will  it  be  easy  for  a  fat  man  in  any  sea- 
to  ascertain  the  hour?  Then  there  is  the 
risk  of  in.iuring  the  watch  by  thoughtless  re- 
moval of  the  belt  at  night.  Nor  is  it  for  every 
or:e  to  wear  a  belt.  In  summer  many  worthy 
persons  prefer  suspenders:  they  dislike  the 
frantic  endeavof  to  check  the  de.scent  of  nether 
garmont^.  just  as  they  discard  pajamas  for  the 
old-fa-shioned  night  gown. 

With  women  the  belt  watch  would  al.<;o  be 
inconvf  nient:  it  would  -serve  chiefly  as  an  or- 
nameni.  Before  the  death  of  Henry  III  watches 
were  so  considered  and  suspended  from  the 
neck.  There  was  a  time  in  New  England— for- 
tunately it  has  passed — when  some  women  wwe 
a  watch  pinned  high  up  on  the  bodice.  There 
was  a  cheap  ostentation  about  it.  nor  wa^  it  a 
convenience,  though  the  watch  were  open-faced. 
T''^'  ^  howling  swell  the  fob  ,with  the  bunch  of 
.  the  only  wear,;  or.  to  go  to  tllP  orh-r 
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More   admirably,   even,   than   their  'j 
ont,  the  players  shaped  melody  yester-  '\ 
aay.    Like  th?  greatest  of  singers  they  ,j 

Uang,  violins,  the  fiute,  horns,  trumpets  ' 

vtoo,  and  'cellos.  Like  the  greatest  of , 
singers,  mind.  What  could  not  lesser  | 
singers  learn  from  these  players,  if  only  j 

I  they  had  ears  in  their  heads,  of .  tho  j 
proper  way  with  melody!    Of  the  quick- 

Ining  pov.er  of  rhythm  they  could  also  j 
leam  much,  of  the  contentment,  too,  , 
that  lies  in  a  perfect  attack,  the  charm  j 
inherent  in  a  skilful  release.  Hats  off  ^ 
before  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  restorer  of  : 
the  orchestra,  technically  and  musical- 
ly both,  to  its  highest  estate. 

Not  a  bar  did  he  play  yesterday  that 
failed  to  give,  by  both  sound  and  sense, 
delig-'-.t.  Granting  him  his  premises,  the 
Uternoon  long  he  offered  performances 
0  leM  than  perfect.  Those  premises, 
lou-ever.  with  Wagner's  work  in  ques- 
lon,  not  everybody  can  grant.  So  ro- 
oust  a  voicing  of  the  Lohengrin  pre- 
lude ill  suggests  the  supernatural  The 
Valkyrie  ride,  if  too  heavily  played, 
hints  at  dray  horses,  not  winged  steeds. 
And  music  of  potions  and  Isolde's  love 
.  surely  not  to  be  proclaimed  too  forth- 
:  -.ghtly. 

To  the  early  pr.gcs.  on  the  other  hand, 
th9  "Rienzi"  overture,  Mr.  Koussevit- 
:y,  through  -sympathy  and  imagina- 
on,  gave  a  touch  of  Wagner's  quality 
f  which  the  master  in  his  best  years 
-light  well  have  felt  proud.  Meeting 
lie  triumphant  vulgarity  of  the  mili- 
.ay  measures — militarism  has  alway."; 
expressed  itself  vulgarly,  in  the  days  c£ 
the  tribunes,  no  doubt,  certainly  in  Wag- 
ner's time  and  in  our  own — meeting 
them  at  least  half  way,  powerfully  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  appealed  to  the  vulgarity 
that,  of  one  sort  or  another,  lurks  in 
'  pi-j'  man  and  woman,  be  it  admitted 

not.    This  was  lofty  in  its  way. 
Here  was  a  concert  to  give  great 
i;^asure  to  a  hall-full  of  enthusiastic 
teners.    The  orchestra  showed  what 
could  do.  R.  B  o 


ounter   Kith   ^tm  i   and  h|S_JT>eii 

resilly  dependable  instrument.  No  dftWr 
she  is  wise  in  taking  her  musical  pleas- 
ure in  her  own  way  and  at  her  own 
time.  Let  her,  however,  make>jio  mis- 
MODEBN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES  take:  artlessness,  very  well  in  its  place, 


"Napoleon's  Barber" 
"The  Diplomats" 
"Homecoming" 

Three  comparatively  short  but  effec 
tlvely  contrasted  pictures  are  on  view 
this  wfeek.  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon 
theatres.  Two  are  Fox  Movietone  all- 
talking  condensed  features,  the  third  is 
a  UFA  silent  picture  with  musical 
synchronization,  issued  by  Paramount 
Collectively  they  offer  unusual  and  in- 
teresting entertainment.  The  first  is  o 
conscientious  transcription  of  Arthm 
Caesar's  one-act  play,  with  Otto  Mati- 


can  never  fill  the  place  of  art 

Miss  Gettys  stands  well  endowed,  If 
ever  the  ambition  strikes  her  to  strive 
for  art.  She  has  an  extremely  fine  na- 
tural voice  awaiting  , development,  tpf 
quality,  range,  and  volume;  in  songs 
like  Sadero  s  little  lullaby  it  sounded 
smooth  last  night,  warm  and  rich,  bril- 
liant in  "La  Giromette."  A  certain  in- 
tensity .she  is  blessed  with,  as  demon- 
strated in  "Die  Lorelei."  Her  program 
she  sang  securely,  with  true  intonation,  f 
with  very  good  phrasing.  In  Italian  she  ' 
enunciated  distinctly. 

If  some  day  she  elects  to  master  the 
fundamentals  of  technique,  quite  prob- 
ably Mis«  Gettys  may  become  an  excel- 
lent singer.  A  large  audience  applauded 
her  heartily  last  night.    Mme.  Pieretlo 


PEOPLD'S  SYMPHONY  ' 

rhe  Pcople'3   Symphony  Orchestra,  f 
p.ducted  by  Theophil  Wendt,  plgyed  f 
ic  following  program  yesterday  after- j 
r.oon  at  tho  Repertory  Theatre:  Over- i 
ture  '  Le  Roi  I'a  dlt,"  Delibss:  Ballet-  ; 
Suite  from  "Cephale  et  Procris,"  Getry-  ; 
Mottl;   Piano  Concerto  in  C.  Mihor,  i 
Rachmaninoff;  Overture  "Wilham  Tell," 
Rossini;  Among  the  Wild  Flowers  (MS.),' 
Arthur    E.    Harris;    Legend,  Lladov; 
and  Capriccio  Espagnoie,  Rimsky-Kor-  j 
sakov.    Mr.  A.  Josef  Alexander,  piaiiist, 
was  the  soloist. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  this  last 
concert  of  the  People's  Symphony  thi.'? 
season,  not  only  because  of  the  notice- 
able improvement  since  ineir  first  con- 
cert, but  also  because  Mr.  Wendt  has 
succeeded  so  admirably  In  making  his 
musicians  not  only  respond  to  but  ap- 
preciate his  interpretation.  He  ic>  a 
iiusician  of  no  small  merit  and  his 
ork  with  the  orchestra  this  season 
,  •  ample  evidence  of  the  fact.  . . 

The  oustanding  number  on  the  pro- 
gram yesterday  was  the  Rachmaninoff 
Piano  Concerto.  The  orchestra  pla.ved 
it  with  remarkable  poetry  of  rhythm 
and  intensity  of  feeiing.  Mr;  Alex- 
ander is  an  accomplished  pianist.  His 
technique  is  .smooth  and  clean  and  he  I 
plays  with  a  firm  touch,  bringing  out 
tones  that  are  rich  and  of  beautiful 
clarity. 

The  concert  was  well  attended  and 
the  audience  showed  their  regret  that 
the  .season  was  over  by  calling  Mr. 
Wendt  back  to  his  stand  time  and  time 
again  at  the  end  of  the  concert.  * 
  O,  Ji. 

THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Thomas  Johnson,  tenor,  accompanied 
IV  Elwyn  Barrow,  sang  the  following; 
program  at  a  recital  in  Jordan  hallj 
yesterday  afternoon:  Nina,  Pergolesi;! 
Una  furtlva  lagrima,  Donizetti:  L'arlesi-! 
ana  "Lemento  di  Federico,"  Cilea;j 
L'invitation  au  voyage,  Duparc;  NellJ 
Faure;  A  Dream.  Greig;  On  .Away. 
•\wake,  Beloved,  Colcridge-Taylor;  _0 
\  ision  Entrancing.  Thomas;.  Old  song,' 
Buchanan:  Now  Sleeps  the  •Crimson 
Petal.  Quiltcr;  Hymn  to  the  .Night,; 
Campbell-Tipton;  and  a  group  of  negro 
spirituals  arranged  by  Burleigh. 

Mr.  Johnson's  voice  is  ,  purely  lyric 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  let  the  tone  flow  freely  he  sing^ 
with  amazing  smoothness  and  finish. 
The  quality  is  fine,  rich  and  mellow 
and  the  tonality  is  even.    Surely,-  with 
so  much  to  his  credit,  he  is  a  singer 
with  possibllitiis.     However,  he  does 
not  realize  the  natural  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  by  carefully  premeditatingi 
the    tone   makes    it    sound  pinchedl| 
Lspecially  in  his  high  notes  and  mezzaS 
voce  singing.    He  seems  to  suffer  fromj 
nervousneis  and  was  not  at  ali  sure  ol| 
his  vocal  abilities,  but  in  any  events 
he  has  an  excellent  sense  of  rhythm 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
music.     If  Mr.  Johnson  masters'  ■the 
art  of  singing  with  ease  and  freedom 
he  will  need  nothing  further  to  insure 
his  succes.T  as  a  sinccer. 


c«r,  oc^  M!.r^f^lonn  VranV  Rpichpr  as  the  Bianco  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
^ber  XZJlo^l  oimll  ne>^^^^f^^^^^  a^-irable  playing 

Ware  as  his  wife  and  Phillippe  de  Lacey;  ?^  ^^^^    Loieiei.  R.  R.  G. 

as  his  patriotic  son.    To  Dijon  comejji  

Napoleon  with  his  staff  en  route  to  the: 
field  of  Waterloo.  He  would  be  shaved 
incognito  as  it  were. 

The  barber,  with  a  weakness  for  mak- 
ing atrocious  verses  and  a  tendency  to 
neglect  his  trade  to  preach  revolution 
and  to  decry  Napoleon  as  a  tyrant  and 
murderer,  had  often  boasted  of  what 
he  would  do  If  he  ever  had  Napoleon  in 
his  chair.  The  ensuing  dialogue  be 
tween  the  two  is  rich  in  dramatic  anci 
humorous  depreciatory  turns.  The  bar- 
ber must  recite  his  seditious  verses 
When  the  Emperor  discloses  his  identity 
in  a  moment  of  rage  at .  depreciatory 
mention  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  h 
returns  to  the  chair  and  bids  the  bar 


ber  to  finish  his  work.  The  barber  dares  sive  Italian  society,  and  steeped  in  sen- 


not.    He  cringes,  cries  for  forgiveness 


trade.  "I  can  forgive  revolutions,  and 
even  poor  barbering;  but  I  cannot  for 
give  bad  poetry,"  he  declares,  and  takes 
his  departure.  Mr.  Matieson  and  Mr 
Reicher  give  splendid  performances.  So 
in  a  minor  role,  does  young  De 
Lacey,  to  whom  the  Emperor  gives  the 
legion  of  honor  when  he  finds  him 
training  some  school  boys  to  become 
soldiers.  Helen  Ware,  as  the  exasper 
ated  wife  of  the  wretched  barber,  was 
excellent. 

Mr.  Caesar  likewise  had  a  hand  in 
shaping  the  second  picture,  "The  Diplo 
mats,"  but  the  Messrs.  Clark  and  Mc 
CuUough  undoubtedly  supplied  most  of 
the    dialogue,    characteristic    of,  the 
clowning  of  these  two  comedians  of 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"The  White  Sister" 

A  flav  in  lour  acts  by  Marion  Crawford. 
The  cast: 

Captain  Giovanni  Severi  Walter  Gilbfit 

Lieutenant  Scveri   W.  E.  Wans 

Moneirnor  Saracinesca  Georse  R.  Tavliir 

Doctor  Fieri  Thomas  McKniyht 

Lieutenant  Basili  Don  Beddop 

Biesca,  (Basili's  ManJ   George  L.  Ta.vlor 

Giovaiina    Iv.v  Merlon 

The  Coiuiteee  Chiaromontc  Ellen  Mahar 

Madame  Bernard  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Porteress    Adrienne  Earle 

Seeing  a  book  of  Marion  Crawford's 
dramatized  brings  one  back  to  ones 
youth,  when  a  novel  of  his  came  out 
every  year.  They  were  -all  somewhat 
alike.    Concerned  with  the  most  exclu 


timent.   they  usually  contained  some 


Napoleon  warns  him  to  stick  to  his  exciting  situation,  mingled  with  morbid 

unpleasantness,  but  there  was  never  any 
study  of  character;  people  were  Just 
black  or  white.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
with  excellent  material  for  drama  "The 
White  Sister  "  succeeds  only  in  being  a 
mediocre  play. 

In  the  first  act  a  nun  who  has  taken 
the  final  vows  of  the  church  believing 
her  soldier  lover  to  be  dead  sees  him 
before  her.  The  next  three  acts  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  a  discussion  by 
the  nun,  the  priest  and  the  soldier  as 
to  the  sanctity  of  a  vow.  It  is  rather 
an  interesting  discussion  because  many 
peojle  today  do  not  believe  in  vows  at 
all.  The  soldier,  after  he  has  kidnaped 
the  nun,  becoming  convinced  of  her 
allegiance  to  the  church,  commits  sui 


vaudeville  and  musical  comedy  reputeJ?  cide  as  a  method  of  clearing  her  of 
Thp  sfpnps  arp  latrf  nn  an  nni>or,  Un<»^hlame.   So  the  olav  ends  on  a  sad  note 


The  scenes  are  laid  on  an  ocean  lin'»;' 
and  in  a  mythical  Balkan  kingdorti. 
The  story  is  trivial  but  the  lines  and 
situations  are  very  amusing.  The  cast 
includes  Marguerite  Churchill,  Cissie 
Fitzgerald,  Andres  de  Segurola  and 
John  Sainpolis,  Miss  Fitzgerald  has 
several  lively  and  ludicrous  scenes  with 
Mr.  Clark,  w'ho  virtually  carries  the 
comedy  burden  of  the  picture. 

"Homecoming"  was  made  in  Germany 
from  Leonhard  Frank's  novel,  "Karl  und 
Anna,"  and  is  acted  by  Lars  Hansen  as 
Richard,  Dita  Parlo  as  Anna,  and  Gus- 
tav  Froelich  as  Karl.  It  is  a  Teutonic 
variant  of  the  Enoch  Arden  theme,  with 
two  men  as  war  prisoners  interned  on 
the  frontier  of  eastern  Russia.  They 
plan  an  escape,  but  Richard,  Anna's 
husband,  is  captured.  Karl,  single,  gets 
away  to  Hamburg  and  seeks  out  Anna. 
Richard,  returning  after  the  armistice, 
finds  them  together.  From  here  the 
picture  becomes  of  absorbing  psycho- 
logical interest.  Will  Richard  shoot  one 
or  both,  or  kill  himself,  or  go  away? 
"It  was  nobody's  fault,"  he  finally  de- 
cides, and  ships  for  foreign  ports.  The 
narrative  is  at  times  exasperatingly 
lethargic,  yet  it  possesses  tremendous 
dramatic  qualities  developed  with  grip- 
ping poignancy,  especially  by  Mr.  Han- 
sen and  Mr.  Froelich.  W.  E.  G. 

-y^^  k  '^C^  ( 

FRANCES  GETTYS 

Frances  Gettys,  soprano,  sang  thi,<; 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mme.  Pieretlo-Bianco, 
accompanist,  and  Harland  A.  Richer, 
flutist:  Mozart,  "Mia  speranza  adorata"; 
Wolf.Elfenlied;  Brahms,  Sandmannchen; 
Liszt,  Die  Lorelei;  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Aimant  la  rose,  le  rossignol;  Debussy, 
Fantoches;  Fourdrain,  Chanson  Norve- 
gienne;  Gounod,  Air  des  Bijoux  (Faust); 
Nin,  Montanesa,  Granadina;  Sadero,  Fa 
la  nana  bambin;  Santoliquido,  Rtflessi; 
Lieurance,  The  Red  Birds  Sing  O'er  the 
Crystal  Spring;  Bumstead,  Too  Young 
for  Love  (Manuscript.);  Hageman,  At. 
the  Well. 

Though  contain^ing  plenty  of  good 
songs,  this  program  had  a  casual  air ' 
about  it.  Miss  Gettys,  one  may  sur-  ■ 
mise.  feeling  a  fancy  to  sing,  wrote  down 
a  list  of  what  songs  and  airs  she  had 
under  way,  and  concluded  they  would  i 
do  very  well.  By  the  .same  argument, 
most  likely  she  determined  that  she 
might  "  ■  ng  now,  when  the  sinc- 
ing  ill'  ■  her,  as  tr  wait  tlUj 

she  f^-  i>cd  her   \r'    ->  Uitd  a  | 


p:^blame.  So  the  play  ends  on  a 
which  is  so  unusual  tuat  we  expected 
the  hero  to  come  to  life  again  until  the 
verv  moment  when  tne  curtain  went 
down,  yet  because  they  were  not  really 
people,  only  qualities,  and  only  made  to 
further  an  argument,  we  didn't  feel  very 
badly. 

The  stage  settings  were  well  done.  A 
nun's  coif  is  as  becoming  to  a  woman 
as  a  soldier'."!  uniform  to  a  man,  and 
'  Miss  Merton  and  Miss  Earle  looked  rav- 
i  ishlng.  Miss  Merton  acted  with  dignity 
and  restraint.  Even  ner  voice  was 
pitched  lower  and  given  an  impersonal 
quality.  It  wa.<s  a  difficult  part,  as  the 
nun  never  showed  any  signs  of  giving 
in  which  would  have  made  her  so  much 
more  interesting.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  more 
himself  than  a  highly  excitable  Latin 
fighting  for  his  bride.  When  he  an- 
nounced between  the  acts  that  thLs  was 
his  last  week  with  the  Si.  James  com- 
pany this  sea.son  it  wa,s  heard  with  the 
greatest  regret,  especially  as  he  b  leav- 
ing to  make  a  "talkie.  "  The, St.  James 
audiences  are  like  membei-s  of  a  club. 
Their  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  com- 
pany even  outweigh  their  critical  scn.se. 
Miss  Newcombe  was  very  satisfactory  as 
the  pessimistic  sweet  old  governess.  Ml.ss 
Mahar,  the  villaine.ss.  was  being  con- 
stantly shown  the  door,  out  of  which 
she  did  not  exit  well.  The  men's  parts 
j  were  all  sufficiently  well  taken.    J.  D. 

B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

j    Jack  Sharkey  exhibits  his  speed  and 
I  skill  in  the  main  act  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
I  Memorial  Theatre  this  week.    He  boxes 
!  three  rounds,  punches  the  bag  and  gives 
'an  exhibition  of  skipping  rope  to  show 
how  a  boxer  trains.    Yesterday  after- 
noon, he  showed  Lou  Bogash  a  straight 
left  hand  for  the  major  part  of  the 
three  rounds,  and  last  night  demon- 
strated his  skill  against  Joe  Monte,  a 
Brockton  heavyweight. 

Bob  Hall,  the  Extemporaneous  Chap, 
who  has  no  trouble  in  singing  songs 
%bout  any  conceivable  subject  and  who 
can't  be  befuddled  by  any  suggestions 
for  subjects,  pleased  the  audience  with 
%si  ingenious  patter,  and  demonstrated 
his  skill  by  singing  a  song  combining 
mention  of  Coolidge.  the  Jones  law.  the 
flood,  whoopee  and  the  Mexican  war, 
with  Lydia  Pinkham  and  Haary  Thaw 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Mary  Lawlor,  late  star  of  "Queerr 
tigh"  and  "Good  News,"  and  Bobby 
'atson  shone  in  a  sliinlng  and  danc- 
act,  during  which  an  unnamed 
luth  stepped  out  with  one  of  the  clever- 
'  >  dances  seen  here  this  year.  Other 
'■•^  .Tim  Tnnev  and  Ann  Norman 


UNPREPARED  SINGERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Newspapers  of  New  York  are  publishing  let 
ters  protesting  against  the  nature  of  the  per 
formances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
asking  why  voiceless  singers  are  retained,  wh 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  dees  not  engage  artists  wh 
would  remind  the  audience  of  the  days  whe 
the  de  Reszkes,  Plancon,  Maurel,  Mmes.  Sem 
brich,  Nordica,  Melba,  Eames  delighted  the  ey 
and  ravished  the  ear.  The  impi  sario  might  re 
ply,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while:  "Find  m 
singers  of  the  same  quality,  and  I'll  engag 
them." 

Mr.  Polacco  says  there  are  no  singers  in  Ital 
who  give  promise;  that  the  best  are  already  i 
this  country,  Mr.  Newman  in  London  deplore 
the  absence  of  well-trained  singers,  male  ci- 
female.  The  reason  why  there  is  this  operatij 
poverty  is  simple:  the  young  will  not  study  fc 
any  length  of  time.  Mr.  Formichi,  the  bariton 
I  when  he  was  in  Boston  with  the  Chicago  civi 
I  opera  company,  said:  "I  studied  seven  years  be 
fore  it  was  thought  I  was  qualified  to  appear  : 
public.  Now  young  Italian  singers  go  on  th 
stage  after  a  year's  study." 

This  lack  of  preparation,  this  impatience  1 
I  shine  in  public,  is  also  seen  in  our  concert  hall 
[  Too  many  teachers  urge  their  pupils  to  give  re 
j  citals  when  they  are  only  half-baked;  whe 
'  their  tone-production  is  crude  and  uncertaii 
when  their  ability  to  interpret  is  nil.  Teachei 
are  thus  at  fault;  audiences  are  too  tolerant, 
since  there  is  and  has  been  a  swarm  of  mediocr 
or  wholly  unprepared  singers,  they  are  simp) 
Igood  natured  and  have  lost  the  ability  to  dis 
criminate. 

It  is  so  no  doubt  with  the  audiences  at  th 
j  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  A  western  chamb 
I  of  commerce  will  pitchfork  a  young  singer  on  th 
stage  before  she  has  acquired  the  rudiments 
vocal  art.  The  audiences  are  told  she  should  t 
applauded  because  sht  is  an  American.  No  mat 
ter  what  competent  critics  may  have  said,  if  sh 
has  the  ability  to  shout  or  squeak  out  a  fe 
high  notes,  she  is  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Nc 
are  these  instances  exceptional;  nor  are  the 
confined  to  the  United  States. 

Few  pupils  have  the  courage  and  the  perse 
verance  to  travel  the  only  road  that  leads  t 
genuine  success.  Few  teachers  have  the  honest 
and  the  devotion  to  art  that  would  compel  ther 
to  check  vaulting  ambition,  and  insist  on  pa 
tience  and  untiring  study.  Few  audiences  recog 
nize  true  artists  and  distinguish  them  from  Ih 
crowd  blessed  by  nature  only  with  a  more  o 
less  agreeable  voice. 

in  i  sWt  Mlled  -A'Man  About  Town"; 
he  L^ter  «nd  Irving  trio,  in  athletic 
feattues.  and  "The  Und"currem 
prize  winning  playlet  of  the  Chicago 
Lttle  Theatre  Tournament  Written 
bv  Fav  Ehlert,  this  compact,  drajnatlc 
study  "of  characters  proved  a  refresh- 
ing contribution  to  the  more  or  less 
hackneyed  routine  of  a  vaudeville  pro- 

^"^The  feature  moUon  picture  Is  "Chil- 
dren of  the  RitJ,"  featuring  Dorothy 
MackaiU  and  Jack  Mulhall.  in  which  a 
spendthrift  daughter  of  wealthy  par- 
ents learns  from  a  modest  and  hano- 
scme  family  chauffeur  that  "money , 
t.sn't  everything."  i 


KUTH  SHL'BOW  | 

Ruth  Shubow,  pianist,  pUyed  this , 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  i 
Sonata.  E  flat  major,  Op.  122,  Shubert;  \ 
A  Cradle  Song,  Dance  of  a  Puppet, 
Leglnska;   Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, 
Moussorgsky;  Paplllon,  Schumann;  Noc- 
turne M  major,  Op.  32,  Polonaise  A  flat. 
Op.  53,  Chopin. 

She  being  a  very  young  person,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  Miss  Shubow  is 
t  still  under  guidance.  Her  counsellors. 
1  if  the  assumption  is  coiTect.  did  the 
girl  no  service  when  they  encouraged 
her  to  come  forward  with  last  night's 
program.  ^  ^ 

Her  artistic  equipment  consists  at 
present  in  a  facile  technique— her 
fingers  are  well  developed— a  certain 
vigor,  and  an  e\'ldent  sympathy  with, 
and  dexterity  at  yanking  out,  the  tones 
which  convey  Miss  Legli\ska  s  notion  of 
a  puppet  dance.  She  has  talent,  no 
doubt  of  iu  both  musical  and  technical. 

Given  her  manifest  tastes  in  music,  > 
unquestionably  she  is  wise,  for  her  best . 
development,  to  work  hard  at  Schu-  , 
bert's  music,  where  a  singing  tone  is  , 
requisite,  rhvthimc  accuracy  and  verve,  ^ 
sensitiveness  to  melody.  But  to  venture 
an  entire  Schubert  sonata  in  public.  » 
before  these  attributes  have  become  i 
her  own.  such  is  not  the  way  of  wisdom.  I 

In  trying,  furthermore,  to  acquiie  the 
characterization  exacted  in  Mo  --"•c- 
sky's  set  of  pieces.  Miss  S'.^ 
course  will  learn  much.  '^lU. 


he  has""  athievf  'ing 
lower  In  question  iild, 
ivoid  MoiLSSorgsky's  companj  on  the, 
jlatform. 

As  though  these  two  great  efforts 
cere  not  sufficient,  Miss  Shubow  also 
mdertook  a  third  work  of  great  length, 
ichumann  s  '  Papillons."  P^w  pianists, 
ven  great  ones,  would  essay  so  much 
n  a  single  program;  they  recognize  ] 
heir  audience^'  limitations,-  if  nat  their 
>wn.  .      .  , 

All  this  is  too  Tsad.  For  Miss  Shubow 
las  not  only  talent,  but  talent  of  an 
ndlvidual  order.  On  another  occasion 
iray  let  her  show  her  paces  in  a  pro- 
ram  less  hard  on  herself  and  her 
iublic  alike.  R.  R.  G. 


assailing  PrePma.?onry  IN  THti  MAKlllIN  I  BylSTcmi. 

would  seem  that  Gurntnn  p^.  '    '  G«orge  Bernard  Shaw  tells  thfl  ^orldl  e^rauss,  "dV 

be  taken  serioasly  and  not  as  the  a^^-Uj^^^  never  disfigures  books  by  underlining 
thor  of  a  sensational  romance.  Ipajssages.  If  he  wishes  as  a  studetit  or  reviewer 

Guenther  follows  closely  as  ft  rtUe  statement  deserving  comment  he  "Ji"''  ' 

the  authentic  st^-rv  of  the  rascals  dot  in  the  margin  with  a  pencil  ^.'^'^f'"" 

where  he  .shocked  the  monks  by  read-l?  ^^^^^  ^^^glnal  annotators  who  are  ^?4rv«r!  contraiT^i 
ing  lewd  stories  to  them  at  their  meais,  ^^  ^  patrons  of  circulating  libraries  who  Rulon  Robison,  tenors, 
to  the  Swiss  Guard  knocking  at  the  „  ..Nonsense,"  "The  author  is 

door  in  Rome  and  taking  him  to  the  ■ 


■jtli 

"■'  rut 
' :!  in 
■In 


,EW  LEADING  MAN  AT  ST.  JAMES 

Walter  Gilbert,  leading  man  at  the 
;eith-St.  James,  closes  his  season  at 
hat  house  Saturday  evening.  Previous 
ontracts  prevented  him  from  finishing 
he  season  out  at  the  St.  James,  Be- 
Inning  Monday  evening,  April  1,  a  new 
-ading  man,  Harold  Vermilyea,  opens 
a  "It's  a  Boy."  Mr.  Vermilyea  has  a 
otable  New  York  and  London ,  record, 
lis  la.st  Broadway  appearance  was  in 
he  dramatization  of  Hugh  Walpole's 
•lovel,  "The  Man  with  Red  Hair," 

A.  German  Novel  Based  on 
^    the  Amazing  Career 
of  Cagliostro 


CAGLIOSTRO,  by  Johannes  von 
'A^Suenther,  translated  by  Huntley  Pater- 
on  from  the  German:  eight  illustra,- 
ions  bv  Paul  Wenck;  Harper  &  Bros., 
1  the  series  "Harper  s  Romantic  Biog- 
aphies."    445  pp.  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
What  Is  to  be  said  of  a  man  who, 
rhen  the  Comtesse  de  Brienne  asked 
lim  to  explain  the  mystery  of  his  orl- 
in,  replied:  "AH  that  I  can  tell  you  is 
hat  I  was  born  in  the  midst  of  the 
It'd  sea;  that  I  was  reared  in  the  ruins 
)f  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  There,  aban- 
l"ned  by  my  parents,  I  found  a  good 
a  man  who  cared  for  me.  All  that  I 
■ow  I  owe  to  him." 
Hs  made  more  extraordinary  state- 
Tients  In  Paris.  What  is  still  more  es- 
raordlnary,    many   believed   that  he 
iould  work  wonderful  cures;  that  he 
rould    turn    base    metals    into  gold, 
pngthen  human  life — had  he  not  himself 
icnown  Christ's  first  disciples?— foretell 
h»  future,  The  "Corrcspondance  Litte- 
?iire"  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  inform.s 
15  that  In  1781  Cagliostro  was  bellverl 
0  be  the  .son  of  a  Ppruvian  mine  direc- 
•ov  fabulously  rich;  or  had  he  been  th? 
'alet  of  Saint-Germain?    Four  years 
ater  Luchet's  "authentic"  notes  to  serve 
tor  a  life  of  Cagliastro  were  published. 
They  told  a  different  story.  Here  were 
recounted  the  adventures  of  a  charla- 
tan, a  mesmerist,  a  libertine,  whose  ad- 
I'pnture*  In  certain  European  cities  were 
a.s  fantastic  as  any  described  in  "The 
Thouaand  Nights  and  a  Night  ';  now 
curing  the  sick,  without  pay,  in  St. 
Petersburg;  now  reviving  Egyptian  Pree- 
|masonry  and  the  mysterious  rites  of  Isis 
ii-.nd  Anubis;   now  Involved  with  his 
friend  Cardinal  Rohan  in  the  diamond 
necklace  to  the  Injury  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette; at  last  dying  in  a  Roman  dungeon. 

Th«  life  and  adventures  of  Joseph 
Balsamo,  for  that  was  Cagliostro'.> 
name,  excited  the  fancy  of  the  novelise 
Dumas  the  elder,  Carlyle  wrote  his  bril- 
liant essay  "Cagliostro"  In  a  semi-li'on- 
Ical  manner.  The  adventurer  has  been 
UM  baro  of  operas  and  plays. 

Ouenther  has  taken  him  for  the  hero 
of  a  novel.  If  any  work  of  fiction  could 
b?  mors  fantastic  and  exciting  than 
the  Hfe  of  the  rascal  narrated  with  rigid 
rccuracy  and  in  a  matter-of-fact  man- 
i>.;r,    The  German  novelist  acknowl- 
>  iged  no  predecessors  except  Carlyle. 
ddlng  Cagliostro  farewell,  Guenther 
if  hi?  last  page:    "To  this  great  au- 
.1  >r,  and  to  thine  c^ti  mlshty  shado^r. 
hich  stood  out  in  wondrous  contrast 
mid  the  soap-bubbles  of  thine  Age — 
o  thee,  thou  brightest  of  the  myths  of 
,hy  century,  this  book  is  indebted  for 
ts  being!"  In  this  epilogue  Guenther 
ather  timidly  denies  that  his  picture 
»f  Rohan  shows  hostility  to  the  Church; 
hat  he  himself  is  a  "hierophant"  of 
that  he  had  the  Intention  of 


.  c     T  «   Tii,»  nvv  an  ass."  Thackeray  drew  a  picture  of  Jones  at 
fortress-prison  of  San  Le«.  Like  Livy,       ^^^^  "flushed  with  his  Joint  of  mutton  and 


bass,  and  James  R.  Houghton,  -^tt. 
A  boy  choir  from  the  Counti>  Day 
echool  lent  Its  assistance,  also  a  small 
Chorus  from  the  Welle.sley  Hills  Womar.',s 


he  invents  sonorous  speeches  for  some       "■j;;^  ~j  ^^e,"  taking  out  his  pencil,  under-  Club  and  the  Apollo  Club  trained  hy 

nail  puii.      "  ^<  °  t„  -„  .ariw'^l^ia'"  6-  Self  and  conducted  by  Law- 

Bcorlng  some  of  Thackeray  s  words  in  an  early  yg^^g  Boston  Symphony  orchs 


characters,  is  fancifully  anecdotical 
concerning  others.  Did  police  inspec- 
tors In  London  click  their  heels  to- 
gether giving  a  military  salute?  Was 
poker  played  In  the  Debtors'  Prison  in 

K'^G^entheTca^tefrn^^  iS  th^  '  mrlch  th»  text.  Keata-s  copfy  of  Shakespeare  la  Muck  failed  to  conduct,  let  us  be  duly 
matter  of  details,  .    ,     la  cM*- In- point;.  What- became- of- itoe^ books- bor-«^tel^^      Mr  Stone  arid  the  other 


number  of  "Vanity  Pair"  and  adding  his  own  tra  players  set  in  attendance,  and  the 
remark  "aulte  true"— all  to  the  supposed  advan-  organist        WilUam  Burbank. 
1^       «  <4  For  this,  the  first  large-scale  per- 

tage  of  the  novelist.  formance  of  the  Passion  in  Boston  since 

But  there  are  annotatora  whose  comments  the  ill-feted  occasion  at  which  Dr. 


I  his  own  notes,  "tossing  about  with  such  lavish 


Reynolds,  the  London  lawyer,  who  pur-  profusion,"— to  quote  De  Quincey— "from  such 
sued  Cagliostro  relentlessly  and  malev-  |a  cornucopia  of  discursive  reading,  and  such  a 
olently;  the  mysterious  Spanish  Xime-  'fusing  intellect,  commentaries  so  many-angled 

nez.  who  as  a  Freemason  plotted  to   and  so  many-colored  that  I  have  envied  many  .  .  -— - 

[overthrow  all  rulers  and  the  Papacy,  a  man  whose  luck  ha^  placed  him  in  the  way  of  fng  stertTwSdlhe^perf^nce'^^^^ 
!who  appeared  when  least  expected  after  such  Injuries."  aspiration.    He  has  taught  his  chorus 

the  manner  of  Count  Dracula,  quietly  What  would  not  one  give  for  the  memoirs  of  their  notes,  they  sing  them  accurately 
but  inspiring  terror.    Guenther  deals  ,ca.anova  amiotated  by  the  late  Anthony  Com-  «nd  J?*|;,,Xmomen^'''ofte°s';;o^;?e  io 


live  the  decent  custom  of  an  annual 
production  of  this  music,  on  Good  Fri- 
day: how,  otherwise,  can  the  day  be 
Bo  fittingly  commemorated? 

Mr.  Stone,  without  a  doubt,  would 
be  the  last  man  In  Boston  to  feel  that 


stock?  For  the  novels  of  Captain  Marryat  with  puat^^^^he  Evan^'list. "'ta ^the"open 
Conrad's  notes— for  Conrad  preferred  them  toi  Ing  chorus,  furthermore,  they  displayed 
other  tales  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Dibble's  life  of  John 
L.  Sullivan  might  lead  Mr.  Dempsey  to  illumi- 
nating pencilled  comment.  Has  Mr.-Edgar  Guest 
expressed  his  views  on  the  poetic  art  in  his  copy 
of  Swinburne's  "Poems  and  Ballads"?  One 
attempt  of  Cagliostro  to  win  the  favor  '^-Quld  value  beyond  rubies  a  copy  of  Rabelais 
of  Catherine  the  Great,  and  the  scenes  annotated  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  or,  before 
in   which   Potjomkin   is  ensnared  by  !  jjgj.^      Maria  Edgeworth. 

Lorenza;  the  Intrigues,  plots  and  coun-  cn^b,  which  had  been  prepared  by  ' 


gently  with  Lorenza,  the  young  and 
beautiful  wife  of  Cagliostro,  represent- 
ing her  as  the  victim  of  her  husband, 
sacrificing  her  honor  to  aid  htm,  at  the 
last  trying  to  save  him  from  his  fate. 

The  chief  incidents  in  this  novel  are 
the  scenes  in  St.  Petersburg  with  the 


terplots  in  the  story  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  and  the  incredible  schemes  of 
Cagliostro  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Freemasons.  There  are  graphic  j 
sketches  of  minor  characters,  carefully  [ 
drawn  portraits  of  Catherine,  Rohan.  '. 
"Countess"  de  la  Motte.    Althetas,  who 
taught  Cagliostro  secrets  of  alchemy  on 
the  island  of  Crete  is  introduced  when  , 
the  youth  is  still  at  home  with  his  , 
mother. 

At  times  there  Is  the  swollen  speech 
befitting  the  man  who,  boasting  in  Lon- 
don that  he  was  a  friend  of  Alexander 

i  the  Great  and  went  with  him  to  India, 

',  astonished  the  lawj-er  Reynolds,  whose 
pale  gray  eyes  were  as  cold  as  his  voicp, 
and  Mr.  Scott  with  a  pasty  skin  by 

,  shouting:  "In  Medina  I  was  the  gue.s: 
of  the  Mufti,  in  Mecca  I  lived  with  the 

Ishereef.     In  Egypt   the  piiests   con-    i  rT-H-";-- thV  onenine  alleero'  riotously 
ducted  me  through  the  labyrinths  of    ?;fi?c  1"  J^f„°P^|^l"f„7h;  c°h/r7o  with 
the  Pyramids;   in   Malta  I  became  a 
friend  of  the  Great  Master:  in  Rom? 


I  had  daily  converse  with  the  Cardinal 
of  York,  through  whom  I  soon  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Clem°nt 
XIII;  in  Constantinople  I  explored  the 
gardens  of  the  Grand  Turk  with  him 
as  my  guide,  and  in  Tibet  I  fell  into 
disfavrfr  with  the  Dalai  Lama  because 
his  good-natured,  simple  people  wished 
to  raise  me  to  the  throne  in  his  stead." 
The  amazing  part  of  the  whole  story 


Its  conductor,  Dr.  Davison,  and  the 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wallace  Woodworth,  its  conductor. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  feature  of' 
this  concert  was  the  beautiful,  the  in- 
comparably beautiful  performance  of 
the  First  Symphony  for  which  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  reduced  the  size  of  the  or- 
chestra. We  are  speaking  of  perform- 
ances, not  of  the  two  symphonies  them- 
selves. That  the  Ninth  Symphony  was 
not  so  perfectly  performed  as  a  whole 
was  the  fault  of  Beethoven,  not  of  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  not  of  the  players,  not 
of  the  chorus' singers  who  were  valiant 
In  their  endeavor  to  perform  a  well- 
nigh  Impossible  task  and  achieve  musi- 
cal or  even  musically-dramatic  results. 
The  performance  of  the  purely  instru- 
mental movements  of  this  Symphony 
was  eloquent  in  understanding,  expres- 
■ion  and  spirit;  mysterious  and  dra- 
matic in  the  opening  allegro;  riotouslji 
Joyful  and  Inspiring  in  the  scherzo  with 
I  line  delicacy  in  the  details  of  the  trio; 

Foetic,  deeply  emotional  in  the  wonder- 
ul  adagio.  Would  that  Beethoven  nad 
written  the  finale  without  the  intro-  , 
duction  of  voices,  or  if  he  thought  that , 
a  chorus  could  express  what  instru- 
ments could  not,  .  had  regarded   the  , 
limitations  of  human  voices.  ' 

That  the  singers  at  the  first  per-  i 
formance  rebelled  against  Beethoven's  | 
cruelty  is  an  old  story— and  what  so- 
prano today  could  hope  to  rival  Mme. 
cnry^aa  famon*  n.s  slnser  and  musician? 


is  that  many,  among  them  men  and  c^ntae 'famous' as  singer  and  musician 
women  of  rank,  believed  the  lying  ras-       ^  *j  blasphemy   to  say  that  the 

cal:  believed  in  his  magic  powers.  He  ^luslo  given  to  the  solo  singers  Is  for 

undoubtedly  could  make  use  of  me,s-  ^^j^  ^^^^  p^^t  ugly  and  Inexoresslve  of  \ 
merism;  he  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  ^^^^^  Garige  declaimed  vigor-' 


curing  patients  whose  cases  had  balTled 
the  physicians  of  the  day.  That  he  was 
a  thief,  forger,  murderer,  accomplished 
in  forms  of  villainy,  did  not  open  eyes 
dimmed  by  credulity.  Even  Catherine 
the  Great  said  to  him  when  she  dis- 
missed him:  "I  shall  miss  you,  Caglios- 
tro. But  it  is  best  that  you  should  5;o," 
and  she  was  no  mean  Judge  oT  men 


ously  his  opening  recitative;  Mme.  Nad- ; 
womey  with  a  fine,  rich  voice,  gave  < 
\  the  audience  the  desire  to  hear  her  in 
muslo,  not  in  vocal  contortions. 

And  the  chorus.   There  were  one  or 
two  great  momenta— by  the  permission 
,  of  Beethoven.  For  the  rest  of  the  time 
'  there  was  choppy,  hurried  hurling  out 
I  ef   necessarily  unmusical  sounds;  at 


This  romantic  biography,  or  biograph- i  one  was  reminded  of  the  noises 

ical  novel,  is  good  melodrama,  with  its  j  poking  from  an  irritated  kennel.  Now 
scenes  of  unbridled  passion,  plots  and  j  these  singers  have  naturally  good  voices, 
pursuits,  imagined  mysteries  of  Free-  jg^j^  ^  great  majority  of  them  are 
I  masonry,  women's  intrigues  and  men's  blessed;  they  rehearsed  dUlgently, 
weakness  and  baseness,  dungeons  ever  doubt  under  their  own  conductors; 
'  yawning  for  the  archvillain.  If  Guen-  ^j^g-  ^g^'g  probably  as  sure  of  their 
ther  s  story  of  the  diamond  necklace  ]  y^g^Jg  ^  .^p,^  possible.  It  was  Beet- 
iinay  seem  too  long  drawn  out,  page  j^gven  that  handicapped  them  in  their 
.after  page  hurries  the  chawcters  with  laudable  endeavor, 
a  breathless  pace,  planned  to  excite  the  ,  not  sacrilegious  to  say  that 

reader.  If  he  wishes  to  "check  up"  the  i  music  of  this  finale,  except  for  one 
jincidents  as  here  related,  there  are  Car- I  ^3  gubUme  moment*,  falls  below 
lyle  s  famous  essays.  "Cagliostro  "  and  M that  of  the  movements  preceding.  There 
"The  Diamond  Necklace."  and  the  his-  Ijj  more  frenzied  Joy  in  the  scherzo; 
torical  writings  of  Fiinck-Brentano.  ;  i  tf^ere  Is  greater  world-embracing 
There  Is  also  Goethe's  accoimt  of  his  humanity,  a  loftier,  nobler  spirit  In  the 
'  ic-it  to  ths  mother  and  sister  of  Caglios-    oda!glo.  Better  to  leave  the  hall  with 

the  memory  of  that  adagio  than  to  de- 
part with  the  vocal  hurry-scurry  and 
shouting  of  the  final  measures  assail- 
ing ears  and  nerves. 

Before  the  first  symphony  the 
orchestra  played  a  portion  of  the  funeral 
rnarch  from  Beethoven's  "Erolca"  in 
honor  of  Ferdinand  Foch,  field  marshal 
(Of  Prance  (1852-1929). 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
I  Tchaikovsky,  overture  Fantasia,  "Romec 
and  Juliet"  (after  Shakespearp), Hanson 
«  "Nordic"  s,vinDho:r.-,  E  minor  (conducted 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  21st  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  which  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall,  comprised  Beethoven's  P^rst  and 
Ninth  Symphonies.  In  the  performance 
of  the  latter  the  orchestra  was  assisted 
by  Ethyl  Hayden,  soprano;  Devora  Nad- 
womey,  contralto;  Charles  Straitnn 
tenor;  Frazer  Gange,  bass;  the  H 


last  night  a  feeling  for  arcent  and  for 
the  rhythmic  flow  of  melody  which 
makes  clear  the  standard  Mr.  Stone 
would  wish  to  attain. 

That  he  attained  it  last  night  can- 
not be  affirmed.  The  ill-balance  of  hij 
chorus  weighs  him  down  too  heavily. 
So  does  the  untidy  playing  which  prob- 
ably because  of  inadeqiiate  rehearsals, 
seems  to  be  the  best  he  can  .secure 
from  an  orchestra.  His  judgment  to 
speak  it  bluntly  in  the  choice  of  solo 
singers,  is  not  invariably  an  asset. 

Certain  remedies  Mr.  Stone  has  at 
hand.  If  he  cannot  increase  his  tenors 
and  altos  till  they  balance  his  sopra- 
nos, he  can  cut  the  sopranos  down  till 
they  balance  the  altos  and  tenors.  Un- 
til it  is  possible  for  him,  and  practicable 
to  secure  accuracy  from  an  orchestra 
and  the  euphony  that  presumably  was 
Bach's,  It  wouldl  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory if  he  would  engage  a  mpsterly  or- 
ganist to  furnish  the  accompaniments,  j 
with  the  necessary  instrumental  soloists  , 
to  help. 

Since,  to  go  on,  Mr.  Stone  Is  not  apt  ; 
at  dealing  with  solo  singers,  surely  he  ', 
could  to  great  advantage  take  counsel 
with  those  who  are.  Mr.  Houghton, 
last  night,  showed  himself  fitted,  by 
voice  and  vocallsm,  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  Bach's  difficulties  than  his 
more  experienced  colleagues,  Mme.  Van 
Der  'Veer  excepted.  If  Mr.  Houghton 
and  other  able  young  singers  could  only 
be  coached  in  the  rightful  Bach  style, 
and  a  uniform  style  at  that,  the  prob- 
lem of  soloists  would  be  solved,  per- 
haps reasonably  satisfactorily. 

Though  no  two  persons  will  ever 
agree  as  to  what  shall  be  omitted  from 
the  Passion,  did  not  Mr.  Stone  make  a 
'  mistake  last  night  in  retaining  so  many 
[repeats,  and  also  so  much  recitative? 
j   ,At  a  church  service  where  the  gospel 
I  Is  to  be  read  the  recitative  does  very 
;weU;  it  ser\T,s.    To  sing  it,  though  in 
place  of  "Ah  Golgotha"  and  certain 
alr.s — it  may  make  for  coherency,  but 
It  does  away  with  some  of  Bach's  subll- 
mest  music. 

The  Passion  Is  long;  Its  variety  ought 
I  on  no  account  to  be  diminished. 
;  An  audience  of  good  size  showed 
,  pleasure  enoiigh  to  Indulge  in  applause. 
!  though  requested  to  do  nothing  of  the 
Jsort.  R.  R.  Cp. 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

"Sonny  Boy" 

A  tcrc^n  larce-eomedy,  sdspted  by  C.  Gr»- 
tiam  Baker  from  a  »tory  b.v  L«oa  Zuardo:  ! 
rtirectwi  b.v  Archie  Mayo  and  presented  by 
Warner  Brothers  a»  a  part  lalkins:  pictur* 
with  thfi  lollowing  cast: 

Sonny  Boy.,   Davcv  Lee 

Winifred  Canfleld    BeU,v  Bronson 

CrandaJl  Thorpe  Edward  Everett  Horton 

 Gertrude  Olmstead 

Hamilton   John  T,  Murr»,v 

Muloahy   Tommy  Dueaii 

Thorpe.  Sr  Edmund  Breese 

Mother  Thorpe  Lucy  Beaumont 

Phil   Jed  Prouty 

For  a  few  moments  It  seemed  likely 
that  Aunt  Winnie,  obliging  sister  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  quarreled  with 
her  husband  and  feared  that  he  would 
kidnap  their  pudgy  cheeked  little  son, 
was  going  to  take  him  to  Watson- 
vllle,  a  quiet  coimtry  place  where  Sonny 
Boy  could  have  been  his  natural  self, 
played  with  the  cows  and  the  chickens 
and  the  dogs  and  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  allowed  to  give  un- 
;  prompted  expression  to  his  childish 
thoughts  and  fancies.  Instead,  after  a 
bit  of  comedy  in  getting  him  out  of 
the  warring  parents'  big  city  apartment, 
'Aunt  Winnie  whisks  him  plumb  into 
the  middle  of  a  tangled  bed-room  farce. 
Learning  that  Thome,  bachelor-attor- 
ney for  the  husband,  has  planner  - 
fislilng  excursion,  she  boldly  In  "  I 
V  herself  to  the  apartment-hotel I  ' 
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By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

■■Let  me  shake  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand  of  John  L.  SuUivan." 

The  man  to  ■whom  this  speech  was  attributed  was  not  alone  In  his  wish  ] 
to  be  vicariously  acquainted  with  a  mortal  ranked  among  the  great.  This 
man  still  lives;  his  name  is  Legion.  If  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  is  found  giving 
receptions  in  our  cities,  ensnaring  an  actor,  musician,  visiting  author,  to  All 
her  drawing  room  with  persons  wha  may  feel  obUged  to  aid  her  in  cUmb- 
Sie  the  society  ladder,  there  are  males  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  Mr. 
Sow£rr™s  Mr.  Blowhard  was  known  to  Artemus  Ward  Uving  in  Cleve- 
fand  and  was  portrayed  by  him  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  seventy 

^^^Mr  ^Slowhard  knew  all  the  actors,  intimately  and  went  to  school  with 
some  of  them.  "Knows  how  much  they  get  a  month  to  a  cent  and  how 
mucl  1  quo-  they  can  hold  to  a  teaspoonful.  He  knows  Ned  Forrest  like  a 
S.  Has  taken  sundry  drinks  mth  Ned.  .  .  .  Knows  Dan  Rice  w^.  Knows 
all  his  men  and  horses.    Is  on  terms  of  affectionate  mtimacy  wi  h  Dan  s 
rhinoceros,  and  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with       performing  elepha^^^^ 
It  wa^  over  a  hundred  'years  ago  that  William  Hazlitt  wrote:   Actors  be- 
long to  the  public;  their  persons  are  their  own  property     ...  I  conceive 
Sat      actor,  on  kccount  of  the  very  circumstances  of  his  profession  ought 
fkeS  Wmsdf  as  much  incognito  ,as  possible.  He  plays  ^^^""^''^  °f 
Ssguised.  transformed  into  them  as  much  as  he  can  "by  his  so  potent  art 
S  he  should  not  disturb  this  borrowed  impression  by  unmasking  before 
^mpany.  more  than  he  can  help.    .  .  •         ^he  centre  o  ^  iUu^^^^^^^^ 
he  is  bound  to  support,  both,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  a  certain  self-respect 
whi?h  should  repef  Wle  curiosity,  and  by  a  certain  deference  to  the  public  in 
whom  he  has  inspired  certain  prejudices  which  he  is  covenanted  not  to 
break." 

And  so  it  should  be  with  singers  and  players  on  musical  Instruments. 
PagSni  wai  a  man  of  mystery,  -mere  were  wild  legends  about  hjjn^He  1^^ 
care  not  to  make  himself  known  as  a  mere  human  bemg.  Too  "lany  actors 
and  musidans  in  these  days  are  eager  to  allow  tl^emselves  to  be  led  into 
ompTny  by  a  self-appointed  elephanteer  ta  t^^^^^P^"!^*,  f  .^^^^^^^^^ 

rnppt  them  will  spread  their  fame  and  rush  to  the  box  office,  ine  eie 
SiaTt  r  gafns Tmporary  glory  by  persuading  his  elephant  to  go  through 
hi^  parlor  tricks,  to  be  recompensed  by  tea  and  cinnamon  toast,  sandwiches 

■^'Jhrunfor'tunate  who  are  not  invited  to  meet  these  wonders  of  the 
rtage  and  concert  hall  find  pleasure  in  reading  about  «^en^   They  ^^^^^^^^ 
books  of  reminiscers,  as  Muriel  Draper's  ^'^^'.''^f , 
by  Harper  and  Brbthers,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  spito  of  the  laten 
aesthetic  snobbery  in  somfe  of  the  pages,  Mrs^  Draper  h^  !;;er  of  descS" 
Jiinmg  book,  which  shows  a  keen  sense  of  observation  a  °/  ^72^. 

Sn  f  lively  sense  of  humor  and  occasionally  a  malice  that  Is  not  d^ 

tiding  him  In  every  possible  way. 

The  account  ot  their  llle  in  FlorenceThouW  especially  interest  Boston- 
lans™  mr'ls  niuch  aho„t  the  Br„glott^.  1'^^ S^^- 

"       '^^I  Z  .Zlr.y  this  comhination  ™"  ^a'p/^i- 

ir^^;rrJi.rspW=^^^ 

,  fine  linen,  spices  and  ^'^^^/^^Jf^^.^it^'^^Sied  down  with  water. 

the  effect  his  life  and  fam^y  wojdd  have  on  a  New  Eng  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ing  fresh  from  Boston."  ^s  for  the  children  ^^^^  are  notes 

.bout  the  feet  of  those  .  wo  beauWul^  ^th  violin-Mrs.  Draper 

about  the  Spalding  family  with  P™^^^  t^ere  was  Duse.  "She 

inisspells  ''Spalding"  inserting  a  'u^    In  Horence  t^^^  ^^^^^^ 

rm^eat? tLT?^thTh?ethrearr^^^^^^  that  she  was  inhabiting  her 
body,  but  could  leave  it  if  she  chose." 

It  was  in  London  that  --"^^^^^J^f  ^^^^ 
Drapers.  Arthur  Rubinstein,  the  piamst      *f  "Jphics  of  inteUi- 

^ividly:  "Eyes  pale  with  intensity  ^eemed  more  ^^J^^^^         .,1,  chastenmg 

^ence  than  eyes  in  a  face  and  a  ^J^f/^^f  j/^^.J^s  sn^Ued  with  nervous 
Ush  delicacy  supported  th^^  pale  Arm  y  ^P^ 

badness  over  strange  teeth  -eto..  e^^.  inere       uneven  mercurial,  mclan- 
be  is  at  the  top  of  his  form,  few  can  equal  ^^■^'T^'}' ^  ^is  capacities." 
tholy,  cynical,  he  often  <i*-PP°^"/^  in' 
The  Baroness  von  Hutten,         J,  J^""  n  v  A  n'ley   "She  could  be  a  very 
with  the  very  beautiful  English  .^^"J^  Jl^^'Jurroundlng  herself  with 

trying  woman  in  the  long  run,  particularly  v^^^^^^^  _  ^  , 

J  the  time-honored  conventions  of  because  she  got  so 

She  could  drink  port  alone,  and  tha  "^^^^^  ^J^J^^^^  even  Baroness  von 
fcontroversial."  When  Harold  B^^^^^Pl^^^^^^.'J.e  ^^en^  had  finished 

Hutten  obeyed  the  imperative  demand  f  [^f  ";'33'^'^uk  and  a  long  cigar, 
playing  his  choice  of  refreshment  was  a  long  glass  01  m 
^herelasEmerson  Whithome,  the  Ame^c^^^  ^ 

band  of  Ethel  Leginska;  "his  skilful  ^^^^^^^'^^^^^l^fnight  he  spoke:  'Why 
still  flag  of  silence  for  "^^ny  evenings.  And      ^  one  night       Po^^^^  ^^^^ 

so  damned  much  Beethoven'?"  As  "^^ted  it  wore  a  face  of 

wa«»  laree  in  proportion  to  the  tiny  body  that  suppoiiea  ^ 

SiirdUaUoL.  pools  of  eyes  ^V^n^^^^f  ^^^-,^^3"?,^ ^  ieri^  "om 
bolically  strong,  .•^mall  fingers  sprang  out  of  hands  mat  nuun 


eligW  shoulders.  She  spoke  little,  but  was  eager  to  play.  No  firsi-rate  artist 
that  I  have  known  Ls  ever  loath  to."  She,  like  Alnley,  the  actor,  came  from 
Torkshire — Ainley,  whose  voice  "vibrated  in  your  spme  and  echoed  on  the 
roof  .of  your  mouth."  The  Goessens.  Landon  Ronald.  Moiseivitsch.  Kochanski. 
Irene  Scharrer— and  many  others  made  this  midnight  music.  No  wonder 
neighbors  were  disturbed;  violent  In  protestation,  "even  staging  a  public 
idemonstration  from  window  to  window  on  one  night,  by  blowing  policemen's 
whistles,  shooting  off  torpedoes,  and  filling  the  night  air  with  hootings  and 
rattles."  They  were  answered  by  Warner  and  Rubinstein  playing  a  Bach 
prelude  and  fugue  for  four  hands  on  the  piano. 

Tor  237  large  octavo  pages  Mrs.  Draper  writes  with  unflagging  gusto, 
giving  pen  portraits  of  musicians,  praising  to  the  skies,  now  and  then  criti- 
cizing shrewdly,  occasionally  unsheathing  her  claws.  Ther*  are  many  amus- 
ing anecdotes;  some  that  are  not  amusing.  There  are  several  pages  about 
iHenry  James,  when  she  told  him  how  Elizabeth'  Cummings  read  to  her  and 
tier  mother  from  "What  Maisie  Knew";  how  her  inother  exclaimed  "How 
'^oes  he  manage  to  bring  about  such  a  thing?"  and  Elizabeth  Cummings 
answered  "He  doesn't  manage;  he  is  a  genius,"  James. listened,  "with  a  labor- 
ing that  began  stirring  in  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  worked  up  with  Gar- 
gantuan travail  through  his  knees  and  weighty  abdomen  to  his  heaving 
j  breast  and  strangled  column  of  a  throat,  hoisted  up  by  eyebrows  raised 
high  over  the  most  steadily  watohing  eyes  I  have  ever  looked  into,  he  spoke." 

"My  dear — if  I  may  call  you  so,  my  dear — my  even  now — if  I  may  yet 
further  without  permission  so  invade  your,  to  be  sure,  passing  years — child, 
my  dear  child.  How  right  and  yet  how  perfectly — if  perfection  can  so  enter, 
how  perfectly  wrong  they  both  were,  you  were,  all  of  you  were."  Listening 
to  music,  observing  gestures,  expressions  of  all  in  the  room  and  each  object 
or  article  of  furniture  in  relation  to  them,  James  "seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  an  Inner  secret  delight.  It  was  as  if  he  were  playing  a  powerful  game  of 
the  intellect,  a  game  the  rules  of  which  he  had  himself  invented,  the  honors 
cf  which  were  unalienably  his.  It  appeared  to  absorb,  amuse  and  frighten 
him  a  little  as  well.  Fright  could  have  been  lessened  only  at  the  cost  of 
diminished  absorption  and  amusement,  a  price  he  would  not  pay." 

When  Montague  'Vert  Chester  was  presented — "Chester,  this  is  Mr. 
James."  Chester  gave  a  slight  nod,  said  "Good  evening  Mr.  James."  and 
began  to  talk  across  him  to  Mrs.  Draper.  "I  added  'Mr.  Henry  James,  Chester.' 
He  bounded  up  from  his  seat  and  shouted  with  excitement:  'What,  not  the 
Mr.  James?  Not  the  great  Henry  James?'  offering  his  white-gloved  hand  in 
clumsy  respect,  eyes  popping  from  his  head.  From  under  benevolent  eye- 
brows the  Mr.  James  looked  up  and  said  soothingly:  'Take  it  gently,  my  good 
man,  take  it  gently,."  John  Sargent  making  charcoal  drawings  of  Ruth 
Draper.  "A  shy,  big.  gentle,  blood-filled  face,  black  eyes,  constantly  moving 
hands  that  drew  volutes  in  the  air,  an  advancing-retreating  walk." 

Mrs.  Draper  met  Norman  Douglas  at  Capri  long  before.  She  asked  him  if 
he  would  take  tea.  "You  shouldn't  sit  up  in  that  cold  hole  drinking  tea.  Tea, ! 
my  God!  Who  let  you  come  over  here  with  those  two  old  women?  American  | 
5«rents  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  bringing  up  children.  Have  you  read 
Plutarch's  Lives?  Do  you  learn  a  column  of  the  dictionary  every  day  by 
heart?  Well,  you  should.  Tea.  indeed— come  along."  There  are  lively  pages 
about  Douglas,  who  years  afterwards  told  her  that  D.  H.  Lawrence  had  a 
fine  talent.  "If  he  doesn't  break  down.  Devilish  poor,  you  know,  in  bad 
health  and  all  that,  needs  help;  in  love  with  some  woman,  German,  I  believe 
.  Yes  they  love  each  other  so  much  they  throw  chairs  at  each  other." 
There  is  talk  of  musical  comedies — "there  were,  thank  God,  the  English 
musle  halls!"  There  was  the  Russian  ballet^"of  all  dancers  I  have  seen 
NJJortoky  alone  could  use  his  body  as  a  symbol  of  imponderable  ideas  which 
it  moved  In  fluid  physical  intensity."  Which,  being  Interpreted,  means? 
It's  a  pity  that  this  book,  has  no  ixid£x.  Thcn»  arp  t^iaht  ini.cf 


On  Broadway 

By  ST.  j6hN  ERVINE 

'  NEW  YORK.  March  30— By  the  time  this  article  is  published,  1  shall  be 
almost  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  on  my  return  to  England,  and  it  seem* 
to  be  right,  therefore,  that  my  last  words  to  my  readers  should  be  words  of 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  forbearance  with  which  they  have  submitted  to 
my  Judgments  on  their  theatre  during  seven  months  I  have  been  in  Amer- 
ica. I  cannot  hope  that  they  have  enjoyed  me  as  much  as  I  have  enjoyed 
them,  but  at  least  I  can  hope  that  they  wiU  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
leave  America  with  regret,  although  I  will  not  pret€nd  to  be  sorry  that  I 
shaU  soon  see  my  own  country.  I  have  received  so  much  generosity  frwn 
Americans  that  I  should  be  the  scunlest  churl  if  I  were  not  now  grieved  at 
going. 

To  those  who  did  me  the  honor  to  accept  my  criticisms  and  opiniona 
u  they  were  intended,  as  the  .imblased  beliefs  of  a  nsitor  who  was  as  eager 

'  to  find  occasions  for  praise  as  some  ill-disposed  persons  imagined  he  was  to 
find  fault,  I  give  my  thanks.  Their  letters  were  comforting  and  consoling, 
and  the  memory  of  them  wiU  not  fade  from  my  mind.  To  those  who  abused 
me,  I  send  my  sj-mpathy.  I  must  have  tried  them  sorely,  and  I  am  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  loyalty  which  made  them  rush  to  the  defence  of  those  whom 
I  attacked.  I  wish  that  they  had  been  more  w-iUing  to  ascribe  a  \itUe  honesty 
or  Intelligence  to  me  than  they  were,  and  I  wish,  too,  that  they  had  read, 
more  carefuUy  than  many  of  them  did.  But  even  to  these  I  say  my  thanka.j 
Even  to  Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark,  who  distributed  an  "Open  Letter  to  St.  Joha' 

'  Ervlne"  to  nearly  every  person  in  New  York.'  but  singularly  omitted  to  send 
me  a  copy— I  would  not  have  known  of  it  had  not  a  copy  been  mailed  to  a 
friend  with  whom  I  was  staying  when  he  received  it^I  make  a  pardoning 
{gesture. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  caUed  an  intellectual  snob,  cruel,  unfair, 
unsportsman-like,  dishonest  and  even  rich- which  heaven  knows  I  am  noti 
—by  a  gentleman  who  merely  means  to  sar  that  his  opinion  is  different 
from  mine,  but  these  things  happen  and  cannot  be  helped.  And  who  am 
I  that  I  should  mind  what  I  am  called  when  I  am  satisfied  vi.'ith  my  own 
honesty  of  purpose  and  intention?  I  wiU  not  permit  myself  to  be  hum- 
bugged by  the  pretentiousness  of  Washington  square  and  Greenwich  VUla«« 
any  more  than  I  will  permit  myself  to  be  bulldozed  by  the  nabobs  of  Broad- 


^  .  .  ^j— ----_pr~-r>,_  J  able  vitality  of  Amenca  mOSITDe  expressea  M  works  of  art.  ExpressTon  Is  j  ^  v  ^ 

,  i-m  I  see  a  head  that  deserves  to  be  smapked,  I  wlirs^RJKTirwTOr'  everywhere  most  possible  than  it  is  in  the  theatre,  which  is  why  the  theatre  i  U  1 
5Ut  stopping  to  Inquire  whether  its  owner  means  well  or  ill.  And  I  take  th<  jg  now  in  a  parlous  plight.  But  something  presently  will  appear, 
iberty  of  imparting  to  the  pseudo-intellectuals  of  the  downtown  theatre*      The  Marlowe  of  America  has  already  taken  the  stage,  and  the  Shakes- 
,„   .      ,  .         ^  ,  ,  i  ,  /-„„v,^„v.  inuarr^  i<  tvi«  nne  nar  pearc  cannot  be  far  behind.  If  we,  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  excessively  critical 

I  little  knowledge  that  I  lately  acquired.  Greenwich  Village  Is  the  one  par  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  remember  that  we  are  so,  because  we  are  in- 

3f  New  York  that  is  built  on  sand.  The  rest  is  built  on  solid  rock,  tensely  interested  in  you.  How  you  develop  may  have  tremendous  im- 
ohem  draw  what  conclusions  they  may  from  that  remark.  portance  on  us.  We  are  compelled  to  watch  you  and  to  criticize  you,  for  Wt 

My  business  as  a  critic  has  been  to  say,  as  fully  and  as  faithfully  al  do  not  know  how  soon  it  may  be  when  we  shaU  be  compelled  to  behave  aa 
r  could,  what  I  thought  Of  plays  that  were  put  before  me  for  judgmentjyou  behave.  With  that.  I  take  my  leave. ^^^^ 


Useless  to  tell  me,  as  an  excuse  for  a  play's  badness,  that  its  author  wa^ 
the  only  support  of  his  aged  mother  and  Invalid  sister.  That  fact,  admir- 
ably though  it  may  be,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  author's 
intentions  are  undoubtedly  good— no  one  deliberately  writes  a  worthless 
play— but  the  critic's  one  only  concern  is  with  his  achievement.  By  aJl 
means  let  sons  be  good  and  brothers  kind  and  authors  weU-intentioned, 
but  let  us  also  remember  that  the  critic  has  to  judge  what  is  put  before 
him  and  not  what  was  Intended  to  be  put  before  him,  nor  is  it  any  of  his 
business  to  inquire  whether  the  author  had  kicked  or  kissed  his  mother  or 
been  considerate  of  his  sickly  sister. 

I  sometimes  hear  people  complaining  of  a  critic  that  he  does  not  pay  any 
attention  to  what  the  author  is  trying  to  do.  "Why  should  he?  Every  author 
is  trying  to  produce  an  immortal  work,  but  few  authors  succeed  in  doing  so, 
and  if  a  critic  were  to  spend  his  time  praising  what  was  Intended  to  be  done 
instead  of  judging  what  has  actually  been  done,  then,  indeed,  aU  criticism 
would  be  a  long,  continuous  piece  of  praise.  The  reason  why  an  author  is 
rarely  a  good  judge  of  his  own  work  is  that  he  knows  what  he  meant  to  do 
and  is  not  always  able  to  distinguish  between  what  he  has  done  and  what 
he  intended  to  do.  He  believes,  in  brief,  that  he  has  done  what  he  set  out  to 
do,  aijd  this  fact  accounts  for  the  rage  into  wrtich'  he  falls  when  critics 


KOSHETY-GRETCHANINOFF 

Alexandre  Gretchaninoff,  the  popu- 
lar Russian  composer,  appeared  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  In  the 
role  of  accompanist  for  Nina  Koshetz, 
soprano. 

Mme.  Koshetz  sang  his  widely  known 
"Over  the  Steppe,"  a  very  pretty  song 
called  "Dew  Drops,"  a  setting  of  Heine's 
"Hoere  ich  das  Lledchen,"  "SnOwflakes," 
"Snowdrops,"  and,  the  program  an- 
nounced, two  children's  songs,  nurse's 
lullaby  "Garkota"  and  a  folk  song  "I'll 
Oo,  I'll  Come." 

These  compositions  she  preceded  with 
"Deh  Vieni"  from  Mozart's  "Figaro," 
accompanied  by  Pierre  Luboshutz, 
Bach's  "Komm,  suesser  Tod,"  two  Span- 
ish songs  arranged  with  a  vengeance, 
too — by  Nin,  "Les  Baladins"  by  Migot, 
and  Deems  Taylor's  version  of  "Nine- 
teen, Twenty." 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
both  composer  and  singer  heartily.  No 
wonder.  Mme.  Koshetis,  equipped  with  a 
system  of  technique  which  bears  a 
small  hall  better  than  a  large,  was  able 


adversely  judge  his  work.  An  author,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  a  fit  person  to   

judge  any  plays,  because  he  immediately  begins  to  think  of  the  way  in  to  make  good  her  natural,  forthright 

which  he  would  have  used  the  theme  had  it  occurred  to  him  and  is  not  I  ^"J^'^'tyVeTneuf  wl'thout't"^  Ireat 

content  to  examine  the  way  in  which  the  author  to  whom  it  did  occur  has  i  ^^^^^gg  ^o  her  natively  beautiful  tone, 

used  it.   I  doubt  if  there  is  much  in  this  theory.   After  all,  the  critic,  sub-  |         Gretchaninoff,    in    turn,  could 

consciously,  at  all  events,  dramatizes  the  theme  in  his  own  mind  and  judges  scarcely  fail  to  please  with  his  songs 


the  author's  dramatization  by  the  degree  to  which  it  resembles  or  differs 
from  his  mental  vision  of  It. 

The  late  Charles  Frohman,  It  is  said,  once  proposed  to  Bernard  Shaw, 
3ir  James  Barrle  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  that  they  should  each  write  a  one- 
act  play  on  a  theme  to  be  set  tftfem  by  him 

but  how  interesting  the  result  would  have  been  if  it  had,  how  totally  dif- 
ferent each  play  would  have  been  from  the  others.  An  English  author,  the 
late  Stanley  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Shaw— the  first  In  a  piece  called  "Fancy 
Free,"  the  second  in  a  piece  called  "Over-Ruled,"  wrote  plays  remarkable 
alike  in  theme  and  situation  and  form,  yet  there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
fusing the  one  piece  with  the  other  because  the  personality  of  the  author 
cf  each  is  Indelibly  impressed  upon  it, 


of  pretty  sentiment,  graceful  melody, 
and  catchy  rhythm;  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  please. 

The  greater  the  pity,  therefore,  that  i 
Russians  in  greater  numbers  could  not 
U^"  ,j    J    I  have    been    oresent,    Russians    who  i 

The  Idea  was  never  reahzed.  l^^^^ely  taSe  concerts  Into  account.  For 

they  dote  on  songs  by  Gretchaninoff,  . 
those  Russians  who  sing  but  have  not 
lived  in  this  country  long:  Rachmanin- 
off himself  they  hold  les.s  high.  A  pity, 
again,  they  missed  a  treat,  because, 
most  likely,  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

R.  R.  G. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 


The  critic,  in  my  belief,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  creation  of  "Double  Trouble" 
literature.  There  can  be  no  drama  or  fiction  or  poetry  or  music  or  painting     Musical  comedy  by  the  Dartmouth 
or  sculpture  worthy  of  notice  in  a  country  where  criticism  is  poor  in  quality,  players. 


Any  artist,  whatever  his  kind  may  be,  desires  recognition.  He  must  have 
recognition,  otherwise  he  will  not  work.  Money  he  can,  If  necessary,  do 
without,  although  I  have  seldom  known  artists  who  were  indifferent  to  it, 
but  recognition  from  somebody  is  essential  to  him.  Becognition,  however, 
postulates  a  group  of  people  capable  of  recognizing.  It  would  be  Idle  to 
play  the  Fifth  Symphony  to  a  herd  of  hicks.  When  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
lately  performed  before  a  country  audience  somewhere  in  these  United 
States,  the  bright  lads  of  the  village  ruined  a  beautiful  tragic  scene  by 
cudly  smacking  their  lips  whenever  Juliet  was  embraced  by  Romeo.  Un- 
;outh  people  generally  behave  in  that  fashion,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
;hey  are  embarrassed  by  intimacy  of  any  sort  In  public.  Nervous  girls  will 
;iggle  through  scenes  that  call  for  tears,  and  louts  will  cat-call  and  develop 
^okel  humor  In  the  presence  of  high  human  emotion  for  much  the  same 
eason  that  an  hysterical  person  will  burst  Into  laughter  when  a  man  imex- 
^ectedly  drops  dead  In  the  street. 

Civilization  Is  a  matter  of  training,  and  untrained  people,  when  they 
ire  suddenlyi  asked  to  behave  in  a  civilized  manner.  Invariably  misbehave 
hemselves.  It  Is  the  business  of  critics  not  only  to  judge  the  work  of  an 
luthor,  but  to  create  an  audience  for  him;  and  we  enable  authors  to  live 
ind  to  grow  and  increase  by  making  more  and  more  people  capable  of  ap- 
reclating  him.  The  better  we  are,  the  better  the  authors  will  be.  What 
m  insult  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of  mankind  it  is  when  some  editor  permits 
.he  office  boy  to  sit  in  judgment  on  authors.  He  would  not  permit  the 
;allow  lad  to  report  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  town  council, 
Ithough  heaven  know^  the  best  method  of  reporting  them  would  some- 
times be  a  decent  silence,  but  without  a  qualm,  he  will  permit  him  to  pass 
what  is  presumably  an  expert  opinion  on  the  work  of  his  betters. 

The  standard  of  criticism  in  New  York  seems  to  me  to  be  high,  and  I 
am  going  home  with  great  respect  for  the  ability  and  rectitude  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  to  judge  plays  on  Broadway.  The  standard  outside  New 
York,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  it,  is  poor,  and  there  are  people  judging 
plays  in  places  of  great  importance  who  ought  to  be  selling  newspapers  in- 
stead of  writmg  for  them.  The  ideal  of  newspaper  proprietors  should  be  to 
establish  a  body  of  criticism  In  the  provinces  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
body  of  criticism  in  New  York.  There  ought  to  be  a  C.  E.  Montague  or  an 
Allan  Monkhouse  in  Chicago,  which  is  a  far  larger  city  than  Manchester. 
But  there  is  not.  If  a  critic  of  quality  appears  in  the  provinces,  such  as* 
Percy  Hammond,  he  is  drawn  to  New  York.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  metropolis  will  perform  its  proper  function,  that  of  fertilizing  the  pro- 
vinces, instead  of  draining  them  dry.  and  when  that  time  comes,  Hammonds 
will  not  come  to  New  York:  they  will  be  sent  to  Chicago.  Imagine  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  quality  of  the  audience  throughout  this  or  any  other 
country  if  there  were  a  Hammond  in  every  city  of  importance. 

And  now,  good-by  and  thank  you.  I  have  had  a  very  happy  and  ex- 
hilarating seven  months  in  Aiherica.  Your  stage,  despite  the  faults  I  found 
in  it,  remains  the  supreme  stage,  although,  I  hope,  Europe  will  presently 
surprise  you  by  a  swift  recovery  from  the  wounds  of  the  war.  My  chief  com- 
plaint of  your  theatre  is  that  access  to  it  for  young  authors  of  quality  Is 
not  easy,  is  becoming  less  and  less  easy,  with  the  result  that  they  are  driven 
into  comers  and  crannies  where  they  turn  sour  and  cranky.  The  immeasur- 


The  Dartmouth  Players  came  to  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  night  with 
their  1929  musical  show,  "Double 
Trouble,"  in  which  American  college 
students  are  delightfully  transported  to 
the  mythical  kingdom  of  Bemonia,  with 
humorous  and  melodramatic  results.  A 
young  man  named  Charles  B.  Gaynor 
Is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  imusual 
series  of  happenings,  the  lilting  music, 
and  the  somewhat  Gilbertlan  lyrics 
which  make  up  this  amusing  amateur 
musical  farce.  Mr.  Gaynor  has  had 
previous  experience  in  writing  a  college 
musical  play,  and  his  work  is  at  times 
worthy  of  a  professional. 

As  for  the  plot,  one  Timothy  Hayes, 
"whose  ideas,"  according  ta  the  pro- 
gram, "have  been  destroyed  oy  courses 
In  Citizenship,  Evolution,  and  Physical 
Education,"  goes  abroad,  and  falls  in 
love  with  one  American  Peggy,  who  Is 
saturated  with  b.  u..  which  one  learns 
( is  "biological  urge."    Peggy's  mother 
I  wants  a  title  for  her,  so  when  Tim  ex- 
I  changes  places  In  musical  show  fashion 
j  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bemonia,  she 
falls  hard  for  him.   He  is  unmasked,  of 
I  course,  and  there  is  a  mournful  scene 
of  departure.   But  you  know  the  rest. 

It  is  much  more  to  the  point  to  get 
enthusiastic  about  a  quaint  old  daguerre- 
ot\  pe  scene  reminiscent  of  the  Paris 
act  in  "This  Year  of  Grace, "  in  which  a 
Victorian  bewhiskered  roue  weepingly 
regrets  that  "he  became  a  swine  and  a 
varlet,  and  deserted  his  beautiful  Char- 
lotte and  made  her  a  woman  of  scarlet." 
There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  house 
when  the  remorseful  rake  rejoined  his 
waiting  mate  and  the  sweet  and  doting 
twins.  The  snatch  of  lyric  innacurately 
quoted  above  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
happily  careless  rhyme  schemes  which 
this  clever  Mr.  Gaynor  has  pressed  into 
service,  AU  in  all  he  must  be  careful, 
or  he  will  grow  up  to  be  another  Noel 
Coward.  He  and  Mr.  Longhurst,  who 
directed  the  piece,  must  learn,  however, 
that  it  is  bad  stage  technique  to  split 
a  couple  to  different  exits  after  a  duet. 

First  honors  go  to  Mr.  Milton  Lieber- 
thal as  Tim,  Mr.  D'Esopo  as  De  Youssef, 
and  Mr.  Yellin  as  the  Incorrigible  11- 
year-old  who  furnishes  much  of  the 
comedy.  Mr.  Addison  Roe,  the  "lead- 
ing lady,"  labored  manfully  with  his 
part  as       <;ii'opt-.  nnH  simt^lp  PesKV,  and 


received  approving  sympathy  from  the 
feminine  part  of  the  audience.  Tomor- 
how  night  the  play  will  be  given  in 
Melrose  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phi 
"^~-<-^  TTi  .cinroritv.  H.  P.  M. 


I  his  wue,  aemands  the  keys  to  his  rooms, 

land  proceeds  to  put  Sonny  Boy  to  bed. 

IWhen  the  elder  Thorpes  arrive  unex- 
pectedly from  the  Philippines,  Aunt  Win- 
nie hides  Sormy  Boy  under  the  bed.  No 
youngster  of  any  Initiative  could  stand 

>iiat  very  long,  so  he  sneaks  down  a 

!  fire  escape,  trots  across  the  street  to 
jhear  Al  Jolson  in  "The  Singing  Fool," 
i  then  scrambles  back  through  a  chamber 
'  window  in  time  to  sing  the  refrain  of 
the  now  fairly  familiar  song,  "Sonny 
Boy,"  to  the  plaudits  of  ■  his  re-united 
!  parents  and  various  other  onlookers. 
I    It  takes  several  reels  to  concoct  and 
to  untangle  the  complications  which 
follow  AUnt  Winnie's  tenacyof  Thorpe's 
roms.  .  The   old   folks,   for  instance, 
I  believing  Aunt  Winnie  and  Thoipe  to 
I  be  man  and  wife,  try  fussily  to  pour 
j  oil  on  what  seem  to  be  troubled  waters. 
:  When  they  learn  that  they  are  not 
}  married,  they  telephone  for  a  minister, 
j  There  hadn't  .beeri  a  scandal  in  the 
Thorpe   family  since   Uncle  Ed  ran 
away  with  the  laundress's  daughter. 
There  are  several  amusing  situations: 
but  after  all  this  was  intended  to  be 
Davey  Lee's  picture,  so  he  deserves  chief 
consideration.    He  is  still  a  cute  little 
chap  despite  triumphs  which  might  well 
make   him    self-conscious.     He  trots 
about  in  a  becoming  sailor  suit  or  in 
his  nightie,  and  makes  some  funny  re- 
marks earnestly.    "Little  boys  should 
not  ask  questions,"  reproves  Aunt  Win- 
nie.   "But  I  have  to  ask  questions  to 
know  about  things,"  he  retorts.  He 
begs  old  Thorpe  not  to  ask  him  to  say 
his  prayers  again,  as  he  has  said  them 
once:  and  when  promised  a  chocolate 
ice  cream  soda  in  the  morning  he  asks, 
"Can  I  depend  on  that?" 

"Sonny  Boy,"  for  adult  audiences.  Is 
not  over-bright  entertainment.  It  is 
not  particularly  aided  by  Mr.  Murray's 
hay  fever  sneezes,  by  Mr.  Dugan's  low 
comedy  wheezes,  or  by  Mr.  Horton's 
pointless  antics  in  a  role  which  called 
for  more  dignity  and  less  buffoonery. 
But  for  juvenile  audiences  it  will  pass 
mu.<;ter  because  Davey  Lee  is  In  it, 
talks  in  it.  and  his  own  delightful 
self  as  far  as  his  ml.'gulded  tutors  will 
permit  him  to  be.  W.  E,  G. 


MARIA^f  ANDERSON 

Marian  Anderson,  contralto,  extreme- 
ly well  accompanied  by  William  King, 
sang  this  program  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  hall,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  very 
large  audience: 
Care  Selve,  Handel:  Gia  il  sole  dal  i 
!  Gange,  Scarlatti;  Plaisir  d'amour,  Mar- 
!  tini;    Air  from   "L'Enfant  Prodlgue,"  I 
I  Debussy:  Der  Zwerg.  Wiegenlied.  Schu-  I 
;  bert:  Der  Schmied,  Brahms;  Zueignung,  i 
j  Strauss;  Night  on  Ways  Unknown  Has  ' 
I  Fallen,   Griffes;    The   Soldier's  Bride,  i 
Rachmaninoff;  Dream  Valley,  Quilter-  ; 
Song  of  the  Open,  La  Forge:  Jesus 
Walked  This  Lonesome  Valley,  De  Gos- 
pel Train,  Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  I 
Motherless  Chile,  Dere's   No  Hiddln' 
Place  Down  Dere.  negro  spirituals.  i 
Before  Miss  Anderson  had  sung  many  i 
songs,  she  had  demonstrated  to  her 
Boston  public  the  possession  of  a  nota- 
ble  voice.    Shq,fhas  at  command  a 
very  long  rangef  for  a  true  conti-alto. 
with  tones  of  amazing  beauty  in  every 
zone.    These  beautiful  tones,  further- 
more, she  can  produce  when  singing 
both  softly  and  with  full  .strength.  She 
(  sings  in  tune,  she  sings  in  time,  in 
'  songs  like  that  of  Quilter's  and  the 
Wiegenlied  of  Schubert,  she  employs  ai 
smooth  legato.  ' 

Having  received  so  much  from  na- 
ture s  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Miss  Anderson  presently  will  come  to 
recognize  that  she  is  not  using  nature  s 
beauty  wi.sely.  Because  of  her  ill- 
usage,  indeed,  already  she  has  allowed 
thin  places  and  hard  to  mar  the  rich 
texture  of  her  voice;  she  forces  tone 
she  pinches  it,  she  hollows  it  unduly' 
While  she  is  learning  to  manage  her 
voice  prudently  and  to  full  advan- 
tage, Mus  Anderson  ought  to  devote 
sound  study  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
I  ciDles  that  govern  phrasing.   The  emo- 


1  Uii 


significance,  too,  ot  songs  ana 
and  the  rightful  expression  there- 
of t  hrough  music,  these  too  must  MisF 
■  -drrson  profoundly  study  if  she  hopes 
become   a  singer  ot  consequence. 
(1  work  she  has  before  her.  but  there 
IS  no  other  way,  and  Miss  Anderson  is 
blessed  with  a  voice  ot  a  thousand. 

R.  R.  G. 


MISCHA  LEVITZKI 

Mischa  LevitEki,  pianist,  opened  his 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony hall  with  a  series  of  crashmsly  i 
sonorous   chords    as    an    introduction.  | 
Those  very  chords,  played  with  some-  , 
thing  of  the  grand  manner,  good  to  I 
listen  to,  -and  yet  nor  really  musical, 
for  they  prepared  no  mood  and  awak- 
ened no  special  artistic  response,  re- 
vealed the  self-confidence  of  the  player, 
and  were  prophetic  of  the  concert  to 
come     Mr   Levitzki's  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  piano  is  unques- 
tioned; he  has  a  technique  that  lew 
can  equal.    He  has  also  an  apprecia- 
tion of  effec  I  particularly  dramatic 
effect,  that  "iie  nakes  much  of,  and  he 
has   wit""n  certan  limits,  the  ability 
to  con',''sy  *  sustiined  musical  mood. 

tendency  to  exaggeration  he  still 
has'  though  it  is  much  less  prominent 
f 'i  at  a  concert  he  gave  in  Jordan 
nail  two  years  ago,  and,  as  it  manifests 
^^^V.  in  dynamic  contrasts,  it  has  al-  i 
most  metamorphosed  itself  into  a  virtue.  , 
In  miraculously  light  and  delicate  pas- 
sage work  Lcvitzki  excclls,  as  well  as  in  | 
speeding  octaves  and  thunderous  chords.  ; 
He  has  all  the  makings  of  a  great  pian-  | 
isi  of  the  spectacular  type,  but  he,  is  a  ] 
little  top  .sophisticated  .  .  .  not  quUc 
sentimerital  enough  to  attain  great  pop- 
ularity. But  it  was  on  the  whole  an 
afternoon  of  exceptionally  weli-played, 
and  weli-chosen.  music  that  he  gave. 
The  concert,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Denison  House,  was  unfortunately  poorly 
attended,  but  those  who  came  were  en- 
thusia^itic,  and  they  asked  and  received 
many,  encores. 

Thife  concert  opened  with  a  Bach  or- 
gan Toccata  and  Fugue  (arranged  by 
Tau.'!iig),  a  Beethoven  Andante,  and  trie 
Bee'choven  "Appassionata"  Sonata.  This 
las'i,  so  suited  to  Mr.  Levitzki's  dynamic 
and  dramatic  abilities,  was  very  well 
played,  though  an  inherently  impetuous 
temperament  might  make  its  furies  .ecm 


"top  sna  ii.s   ^nwly  rnv  tiatc' 

Therefore,  every  line  these  chaiacters 
utter  is  precisely  what  one  would  expect 
from  such  characters  in  any  given  sit- 
uation.   Nothing  funnier  has  yet  come 
to  the  screen  than  the  vaudeville  team 
of  Barney  and  Bay,  as  Messrs.  Oakie 
and  Gallagher  play  them.    Until  their 
entrance,  Mr.  Rogers,  as  the  ambitious 
yomig  Jazz  band  leader;  Miss  Carroll, 
as    the    pretty    head-liner    who  has 
1  snatched  him  from  an  irate  landlady 
crying  out  for  overdue  rent,  and  Mr. 
'  Green,  as  the  slyly  wise  theatre  mana- 
ger who  is  constantly  scolding  about  his 
bothersome  eyeglasses — these  three  have 
held  the   stage.     But  when  Barney 
and  Bay  do  their  opening  song  and 
dance,  they  begin  to  steal  the  laughs 
of  the  audiwce.    Their  dressing  room 
bickerings,  their  treachery  toward  each 
other  when  the  conniving  Marjorie  tolls 
them  on,  their  fisticuffs  in  a  public  din- 
ing room  and  their  easy  resumption  of 
harmonious  relations,  all  are  extremely 
comical. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Rogers  plays  almost 
every  instrument  in  the  band,  despite 
the  song  which  Joe  Cawthome  once  ex- 
ploited. He  has  several  delightful 
scenes  with  Miss  Corrall,  and»is  manly 
!  through  it  all.  Miss  Carroll  also  sings 
and  dances  in  a  tremendous,  appealing 
i  fashion,  and  is  altogether  charming  as 
I  the  much-sought  Marjorie.  In  fact, 
I  with  such  a  well  chosen  cast,  with  such 
a  neat  story,  and  with  such  competent, 
I  direction  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  like- 
1  wise  knows  his  theatre,  "Close  Har- 
!  mony"  should  hit  the  popular  fancy 
j  with  a  bang,  whether  you  know  who 
George  Spehia  was  or  not.    W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Hearts  in  Dixie" 

A  ncrMii  romed.T-drams  with  muiic.  writ- 
tfn  b.r  Walter  Weeme.  pholosraphed  b.v  Glenn 
MrW'illiams  and  George  MeehaJi.  direcle.d 
by  Paul  Sloane  and  A  H.  Van  Buren.  and 
presented  by  William  To%  a»  an  all-talkinr. 
eineing^  and  dancinr  plGture  with  the  ioUow- 
:nc  caat: 

NapDus  Clarence  Mu?e 

Chinquapin  Euftene  Jackson 

Gummy  ..t  Stepin  i'etchit 

Chloe   Bernice  Pilot 

Rammey  Clifford  Ingram 

Tiailia  Mildred  Washington 

Deacon  Zach  Williams 

Emmy   Gertrude  Howard 

Melia  Dorothy  Morrison 

Violet  Virian  Smith 

Triielove  Robert  Brooks 

Voodoo  Woman  A.  C.  H.  Billbrew 

White  Doctor  Richard  Carl.vie 


Richard  Carlyle,  the  only  white  actor 

ituiijcic...-  ,     _g  in  "Hearts  m  Dixie,"  appears  in  a  pro- 

^'\^"\^pl^^^i*nlayTd'de1Shttuily  hif  logue  to  tell  In  well-chosen  phrases 
second  group!"  which  consisted  of  WJ;*^    and  finely  modulated  voice  something 


bv  Chopin.    There  were  ".e  O  Mir^^  , 
Nocturne,  three  PreludM.  "L^^^f^g"^ 
Waltz  in  A-flat.  and  the  > 
A-flat.    He  played  these  simply  and 

-|^"?at^^U«  ^the  first 
fors&°^nd^"«^^^ 

s-l^^"5^^>°^S"°Ku^s^ 


By  PHILIP  HAL£  i 

Hollla    street    Theatre— First    per- ! 
formance  in  Boston  of  "All  the  King'« 
Men,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Fulton 
Oursler.   Presented  by  Lew  Cantor.  The 
cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Rhodes   Mrs.  Jaqnes  Martin 

.iiinior  Falrchlld   Keal  Malloy  I 

Walter  Fairchild   Grant  Mitchell  . 

Florence  Wendell    Ma.vo  Method 

Gilbert  Saylor   Hu?h  Huntley 

The  playbill  describes  this  piece  as  a  , 
"comedy-drama."  The  piece  might  bet-  i 
ter  have  the  sub-title,  "A  sentimental 
comedy."   Mr.  Falrchlld,  In  spite  of  oc- 
casional   "wise-cracks,"    is  amazingly 
sentimental  for  an  advertising  man  who  ' 
has  become  rich  and  famous  by  his  in- ' 
genuity.    Florence,  his  second  wife.  Is 
jealously  sentimental  as  a  betrothed 
and  married  woman.   Mrs.  Rhodes,  the 
faithful  retainer,  devoted  to  the  two 
wives  in  succession,  is  pleasingly  senti- 
mental in  recollection  and  in  her  de- 
sire to  bring  Walter  and  Korence  to-  ; 
gether    after   the    "scene-a-faire,"    In  1 
which  he  leaves  her  to  see  hlif  son  by  i 
the  first  wife,  the  boy  sick  in  Switzer-  | 
land,  although  Florence  is  about  to  be  [ 
confined.  I 
Women  In  the  audience  sympathized  f 
with  her,  and  asked  why  he  didn't  «end  ; 
Mrs.  Rhodes  as  Florence  had  previously  ; 
suggested.   The  boy  Junior  is  not  senti- 
mental ;  nor  is  Saylor,  who  w-amed  Flor- 
ence against  her  marriage,  and  in  the 
last  act  tempts  her  to  run  away  with 
him  to  some  sunny  clime  where  he  is 
interested  in  the  rubber  Industry.  When 
.she  asks  if  the  climate  will  favor  her 
own  child,  he  abandons  his  plan  and 
.speaks  Injurious  and  profane  words.  He 
is  a  cad,  sentimental  only  in  his  soft  , 
talk  which,  when  he  grows  passionate,  ' 
IS  dropped  for  frequent  "damns"  and  ' 
•hells,"  which,  as  ever,  excite  the  au- 
dience  to  giggles  and  guSaws.  ' 

It  s  an  artificial  play,  natural  In  only  i 
a  few  respects:  the  desire  of  the  second 
wife  to  put  out  of  her  husband's  mind 
all  thought  of  wife  No.  1.  So  there  js 
a  new  apartment,  new  furniture,  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  pictures,  especial- 
ly the  portrait  of  the  late  Caroline.  One 
hopes,  for  Falrchild's  taste,  that  the  ar- 
tist did  not  do  her  justice.  She  has  a 
rigid,  disinheriting  countenance;  and 
Fairchild  wishing  to  appease  Florence 
tells  her  In  a  fine  burst  that  his  first 
marriage  was  a  sad  mlstaJce,  he  never 
retJly  loved  her,  they  simply  lived  to- 
gether and  tolerated  the  one  the  other. 
Nor  was  Florence  to  be  blamed  w^hen 
Fairchild  rushed  away  to  Switzerland 
leaving  her  alone  when  she  most  needed 
him.  If  he  had  only  refused  at  first  to 
go,  she  would  have  compelled  him  to 
So  Mrs.  Rhodes  told  him 
when     Florence  showed 


about  the  intent  of  those  who  fashioned 
this  fascinating  picture.  Happiness  and 
sorrow,  comedy  and  tragedy,  walk  hand 
in  hand  everywhere.  "Hearts  In  Dixie," 
he  added,  was  planned  not  as  a  story  feavi  her, 
with  plot  or  climax,  nor  as  propaganda,  aftei-wards 

It  simply  was  and  is  a  series  of  audi-  f^^^'^^^y  »  frozen  face^  .tll-ll  "'^ 

f  f  ,  ,     ,        .    ,    1,  behavior  gave  Miss  Method  the  oppor- 

ble,  pictorial  characterizations,  scenes  ^^,^5^  „f  showing  genuine  dramatic 
and  episodes  evolved  from  a  careful,  in-  jg^ce,  and  this  without  ranting,  without 
telligent  study  of  a  section  which  may ,  wild  gesturing.  There  was  a  fine  Inten- 
be  encountered  anywhere  south  of  the  '  slty  in  her  reproaches. 


pany  are  tEe  chief  patrons  or 
There  are  flirtations,  escapade--,  ii.ii- 
ries  and  jealousies — ^professional  and 
amorous.  Hortense  Gerstinger,  prima 
donna  of  the  troupe,  and  Gabrlelle. 
who  proves  to  be  the  Princess  Ernestine 
In  disguise,  are  in  love  with  Capt.  Rich- 
ard von  Orton  who,  imknown  to  Hor- 
tense, has  been  pledged  to  marry  the 
Princess.  Gabrielle,  arriving  at  the  Inn, 
soon  finds  It  politic  to  keep  her  eyes 
and  ears  open.  Happily  possessed  of  a 
good  singing  voice,  she  agrees  to  join 
the  opera  company  when  a  vacancy 
occurs.  Complications  ensue.  Hortense, 
it  seems,  had  been  flirting  with  'Von 
Auen,  and  Mme.  von  Auen  found  it 
out.  In  final  compromise,  Hortense 
gives  up  the  handsome  captain  to  Ga- 
brielle, her  reward  being  the  friendship 
of  Mme.  von  Auen  and  the  honor  of 
singing  at  the  Emperor's  ball. 

Here  is  a  beautiful,  bountiful  produc- 
tion, with  a  score  rich  in  musicianship, 
a  book  quietly  humorous,  a  cast  of 
admirably  trained  vocalists  and  players. 
Not  in  many  moons  lias  a  Boston  audi- 
j  ence  been  privileged  to  sit  under  the 
!  spell  of  such  music,  set  to  words  and 
]  action.   Mr.  Jacquet,  composer  of  the 
I  operetta,   was  present  but  indisposed 
because  of  a  cold.   Rupert  Graves  con- 
I  ducted,  therefore,  and  with  each  en- 
trance was  given  warm   applause,  a 
tribute  to  his  sympathetic  reading  of 
the  score,  a  reading  aided  by  a  selected 
band  of  musicians. 

Miss  Clark,  as  the  temperamental 
prima  donna,  a  mezzo  soprano,  has  a 
full-toned  voice,  intelligently  and  dra- 
matically employed.  Mi.ss  Emerie,  as 
the  unworldly  princess,  sang  in  higher 
range,  clear,  but  not  piercing.  "The 
Trial  Song,"  which  earned  her  entrance 
to  the  opera  company's  ranks,  and  her 
duets  with  Mr.  P>urcell,  tested  her  tal- 
ents, and  found  them  true.  Mr.  Pur- 
cell,  after  a  first  act  which  revealed  a 
nervous  state  due  doubtless  to  the  new- 
ness of  his  role,  hit  his  stride.  He  has 
the  name  of  being  one  of  the  stage's 
few  good  dramatic  baritones.  Mr.  Ames, 
as  the  gay  old  general,  pitched  his  per- 
formance to  true  opera  comlque  style. 
His  was  not  the  humor  of  a  Cantor  or 
any  forceful  comedian.  Miss  Blair,  in 
the  soubrette  role,  danced  with  spirit. 
I  Miss  Caine  was  delightfully  caustic  as 
the  general's  all-seeing  spouse. 

Two  of  the  most  charming  numbers 
come  in  the  third  act.  the  serenade,  by  { 
mixed  voices,  and  -Merry-Go-Round." 
The  costumes  of  the  period,  full-skirted 
gowns,  narrow  bodices,  piquant  bonnets, 
for  the  women,  and  many-colored  uni- 
foi-ms  for  the  men,  were  richly  varie- 
gated as  to  colors.  Mr.  Gantvoort,  In  | 
his  courageous  effort  to  restore  life  to 
the  operetta  of  other  days,  deserves  the 
applause  and  the  attendance  of  all  who 
appreciate  music  which  has  no  spurious 
tsint,  a  story  and  dialogue  which  In- 
trigues but  does  not  affront,  and  a  per-  p 
fonn^ce  which  has  sU  the  graces  and 
most  of  the  perfectiorj  a  nttem  too 
seldom  Tlewe<l,  Z.  O. 


concert  and  "La  Campane^^^^^^  Mason  and  Dixon  'line,  ^he  dramatist  missed  his  opportunity 


espec  ally  the  last  thre  .  ..  ^^^^  Having  two  ideas  In  his  head  material 

vehicles  t2,Jraudience  was  roused  to  predicted,  and  more.  Scenes  in  the  for  a  coniedy  also  a  drama,  he  fell  be- 
^""^l^^nt  Ji^fasm  by  his  prowess  and  Ills  Cotton  fields,  on  the  levee,  at  the  steam-  tween  and  mingled  warring  ingrecUents^ 
g>:^*l^'i!}l^:'*r"r„rLv.  ^  E.  B.     boat  landing,  in  the  humble  cabins  of  wUtv  line's  MrMitch^ 

the  colored  folks  are  photographed  with  humorous  or  witty  imes,  Mr.  Mitcneii 
a  fine  fidelity  and  beauty.  The  musi-  replaces  them  by  smart  answers,  and 
cal  accompaniment  is  actually  a  part  comments,  but  the  dialogue  drips  sen- 
of  the  pictured  incidents.  A  song  Is  timentalism.  Mr.  Mitchel  is  associated 
started,  ''Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir-  J"s"y  ,7"^  ""?k''^*'„  S'/f"^^°H^  v"?^ 
ginia."  or  "Swanee  River."  As  the  scene  '"nny  lines;  with  t^ellghtful  cheek  in 
shifts  for  a  moment  for  a  bit  of  pan-  forwarding  himself;  imperturbable,, 
tomimic  action  or  a  few  lines  of  dia-  though  as  Iri  one  of  his  comedies  he  • 
logue,  the  voices  carry  on.  but  In  modu-  was  obliged  to  find  refuge  by  hanging 
la  ted   volume,    softer   and    softer,    to  f'.om  a  chandelier.  An  exceUent  conie 


?iever-failine  accuracy 
OLYMPIA— FENWAY  THEATRES 
"Close  Harmony" 

A  screen  romantic  comedy-drama.  'wriUen 


1  cast : 
'  Al  West 
'  Marjorie 


 Charles  (Bnddy)  Rorera 

'Merwin   Naiicy  tarro" 

Max  Mindel   H\iTy  Gr.*n 

Johnny  Bay..: .".Richard  'Skeet.s"  Gallaghe: 

,Bert   

:  Mrs.  Prosser   

1  Sybil   V, 

I  George  Washington  Brown 

That  music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 


Matty  Honlicrt 
.  .  .  .Ricca  Allen 

 Baby  Mack 

,  .  .  .  Oscar  Smith 


pianissimo.    And  there  is  dancing,  on 


dian  Is  Mr.  Mitchell  when  he  is  called 


is  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  sound  pictures  of  the  future  is  being 
demonstrated  with  startling  frequency. 
The  week  finds  on  local  screens  three 
first-run  pictures  which  count  musical 
accompaniments  and  interludes,  even 
musical  programs,  as  an  Integral  factor  ^ 
in  any  success  which  each  may  achieve,  j 
"Close  Harmony"  is  one. 
curUin  rises  on  a  midnight  rehearsal  of  | 
Al  West's  warehouse  boys'  jazz  band, . 
one  feels  that  this  is  to  be  no  ordinary  j 
talking  picture.  As  it  proceeds,  with  , 
text  and  situation  matched  perfectly  to  j 
theme  and  character,  with  every  play- 
er entering  into  the  peiformance  with 
a  zest  and  spontaneity  admirable  to  be- 
hold, "Close  Harmony"  shows  Itself 
quite  able  to  meet  all  criticism  jauntily, 
and  to  disarm  It  with  ease. 
I  Essentially  a  back-stage  tale,  the  pic- 
ture has  what  so  many  of  its  kind  have 
lacked,  namely  verisimilitude.  Miss 
1  Janis  and  Mr.  Markey  know  their 
vaudevUle;  Mr.  Heath,  who  Is  credited 


platforms, '  on  greensward,  on  dirt,  to  to  be '  the  cool  of  the  evening."  Last  ; 
such  steps  as  only  colored  folks  can  "^Kl^t  he  was  obliged  to  play  out  of  his 


create. 


line. 


Nappus,  born  In  slavery,  dwells  with  ^'ff '                    a  caplUl  Portrayal 

his  married  daughter  CWoe,  his  utUe  0/  the  devoted  shrewd,  humorous  fam- 

son.  Chinquapin,  his  grandchild.  True-  "y                 '^!^*  Me  hod  often  lent 

love  and  Gummy.  Chloe 's  shiftless,  lu-  Plausibility  to  Florence  s  behavior  and 

dlcrously  lazy  husband.    When  Chloe  gave  consistency  to  her  character.  Mr. 

takes  to  her  bed  with  swamp  fever  Nap-  "^""^L"*'*!.  s"ff'"e"5v  caddish  as  the 

pus  foUovi's  the  custom  and  allocs  a  would-be  seducer  w'lth  his  cheap  sneers 

Voodoo  woman  to  come  In.   Little  Tnie-  and  flowery  protestations, 

love  too  is  stricken.  "Brain,  bring  the  ^he  end  of  the  play  the  audience 

heart  back  into  the  body,"  chants  the  »PPlauded  heartily^  

Voodoo  woman,  and  claims  victory  over  TREMONT  THEATRE 

death,  but  the  white  doctor  whom  old  v,n„„" 

When  the'    Nappus  finally  brings,  declares  both  vie-  '""'Pr  ou7an 

tims  have  been   dead  for  hours       We  opei-etta  In  ihree  «cti,  music  by  H. 

urns  nave  oeen  aeaa  101   iiou  s.      wp  j,gjy.ice  JacQuei.  book  by  William  S.  Biidy 

dldn  I  know,  doctor,   we  dldn  t  know,  and  Alonzo  Price,  lyrics  by  Mr.  Brady:  rro- 

replies  old  Nappus  plteously.    Then   he  riiice<l    by    Herman    Gantvoort    at    Werba  a. 

deridps  that   vnimff  rhinniinnin    all   hp  Brooklyn  Theatre.  March  IS.  and  urevnted. 

aei-iaes  mat  young  i^ninquapm,  an  ne  ^^^^  ev^n,„j-  j^,,.         ,-„.g^  ^^^^  Bosioni 

has  left,  shall  have  his  chance,  and  with  the  loiiowmg  cast 


ising  successor  to  the  late  Bert  Willams 
go  the  honors  for  comic  characteri- 
zation. Work  he  abhors,  but  victuals 
and  dancing  come  eaisy.  His  remarks 
on  various  matters  are  verv  fimny,  like- 
with  the  adaptation  and  the  dialogue,  wise  _his  exper,.n.  with  his  second 
icnows  his  theatre;  Us  lingo.  it,s  house  ^g"^-  ^- 

nanagers,   its   knoouabout   teams,    its  ^  , 


he  sells  his  farm  and  his  mule  that  Adolf.,  ..Marshall  Vincent • 

he  may  send  him  North  to  gain  a  medi-  t\-  ^^r\hM\V^V^\\\\\\\V^^^^ 

cal  education.    The  final  scene  show-  Denise  Laine  Biaire 

ing  the  homeless  old  man.  bravely  wav-  !,->■  X*""^"" Franker  ^woods 

ing  to  the  youngster  on  the  Nelly  Bly  cell  V'on  AnVn  .  Fioienz  Ame? 

as   the   craft   swings   OfT,    is   sublimely  Gabrielle  Bontue  Emene 

trnclr  anri  nathotir  Alexandrine  Mabel  Biin.voi 

tragic  ana  patnetlc.  Honenae  Geratlngtr   Myrtle  Clark 

Mr.  Muse  was  very  human  as  Nap-  ouriitt  Georges  Romm 

pus;  Eugene  Jackson  was  natural  as  Cant.  Ri.  hard  von  Orton. .  .  t" 
the  boy.  To  Stepin  Fetchlt.  that  prom- ;  ^J'^^^J^g -von  Auen  


Charles  Pin 
gene  FauIUnei 
Georaia  Cainr' 

Hiiiwrt  J",?.'"'''',  ^iT.T'"" 

1^1.  Karl  W.  K.  DtUnii 

The  scenes  are  laid  In  the  Inn  of  the 
Silver  Swan,  in  Vienna,  in  1840.  The 
first  and  fUial  acts  show  the  garden  of 
the  inn,  the  second  act  a  room  in  the 
tavern.  The  time  lies  between  June 
and  September.  Austrian  army  oflticers 
and  members  of  the  Ouriitt  opera  com- 1 


SHUBERT  APOLLO  THE.^TRE 
"Lucket  Girl" 

A   musical   corned.'  adapted 
Purc^ll  from  the  French.  '  rn  T 
by  Andre  Barde  and  Maurice 
muiic  by  Maurice  Tvan.  Lrriea  ' 
and  Nainaniel  Lief,  and  starfNl  1 
ion-   dances  and  ensembles  by 
and  the  Kelley  Dan.-ers.  srranf 
KcHey.    The  cast  is  as  loUowa: 

\rlette.  a  Mldinette   

rolette,  a  Model   LoTTs^ne  Woima 

l.iKiea  DeGravere.  a  Toun»  L»w  ^' 

Tampon,  an  Artist  .........  .'W  ' 

l.ulu.  Dani-er  at  Cocoa  .Gerini.!'- 

l.ili   Dancer  at  Coco's    .  .Dorothy  .\i  u  .-.i 

Cel.na.  a  Cashier  a.  Coco^.^^^^^^^  whl.ehe.,- 

PontaVea,  a  Lawyer.  kT.N'  ^-S*!:" 

Herctilei.  a  Walter  at  Coco  s .....  Billy  Housi 
OamiUe.  Mm..  Falloux  .  D.u.hte^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Mm*.  Jallotix.  a  ProrlncJal  ^'•'oj,^^ 

Jean.  Km*.  Fallonx'i  Serranl 

"  Clifford  H.  Smith 

Paul  Pwihard.  Nephew  of  Pontavej^^^  ^^^^ 

Mm..  Ponta.M.  PonUre.'.  Wl^'»^„', 

DeOrarere.  Luden't  Tathar  Harold  Viaard 

/^'^•^rmNl'ton.  I-n^.--!ial«; 

In  rededlcatln*  the  old  B.  F.  Keith 
Theatre  the  Shuberts  would  not  have 
gone  far  wrong  had  they  called  It  ' 'The 
House  of  a  Thousand  Laughs,    if  last 
evening's  performance  might  be  taken 
as  a  criterion.    'While  the  lively-step-  , 
ping  companv  on  the  stage,  to  the  tune  ^ 
of  the  merriest  of  mitslc  and  in  the  gay-  : 
some  apparel  befitting  nlghl  Ufe  in 
Paris,  "made  whoopee,"  the  audience 
was  enthusiastic  In  its  applause  and 
shouts  of  approbation.    Mayor  and  Mr? 
Nichols  were  present  In  a  box,  the  for- 
mer  extending  the  greetings  of  the  city  j 
of  Boston,  and  paying  tribute  to  Messrs.  i 
Lee  and  J.  J    Shubert  for  the  fine 
dramatic  productions  which  they  have 

With  *  well-sustained  plot  to  please, 
songsters  capable  ot  putting  over  wha: 
they  had  to  tell,  and  dancers  trimly  per- 
fect in  everv  flick  of  the  toes,  this, 
Broadway  hit  moved  racily  on  fn»n 
start  10  conclusion.  To  tell  the  story 
briefly,  Arlette,  a  shy  midinette  of  the 
Montmartre,  outside  Coco's  in  Paris.  Is 
befriended    b     '  > '  '  "  "  » 

voung  law  ^■ 
""he  latter,  c.  \s 

>  taste  for        \v;iii  Life  cl  uie  «...     '.  ■"' 


tes  her  to  HIs  flat  Where  sKe  occupies 
tiny  room  and  lives  in  chastity. 
They  fall  In  love  and  he  plans  to 
»rry  her.  But  at  the  end  ol  8lx 
jnths  his  father  demands  that  he  re- 
rn  home  and  marry  Camille,  a  slangy, 
jhisticated  country  girl,  daughter  of 
idame  Falloux.  Lucisn  leaves  re- 
itantiy,  not  telling  Arlette  of  his 
ms,  which  she  discovers  later.  She 
lows,  accompanied  by  Hercules,  the 
nderous  but  good  tempered  waiter  at 

CO''. 

The  various  other  characters  from 
co'.s  also  arrive  at  Madame  Palloux's 
due  time.  Camille  herself  is  in  love 
h  Paul  Pechard,  a  poetic  soul  who 
;  |>  no  fancy  for  her.  The  plot  takes 
accellerated  interest  when  Paul  be- 
Tes  enamored  of  Arlette. 
lilly  House,  as  Hercules,  rotund  and 
tinuously  joyous,  is  inimitably  ludi- 
is  in  his  songs,  his  dancing  and  his 
I  sombre  moments.  Leota  Lane  has 
iinning  charm  of  her  own,  and  whilp 
'  voice  is  not  of  marked  sweetness, 
pleasing.  Harry  Puck  is  a  convinc- 
j  lover  of  the  poetic,  temperamental 
;'■  and  the  others  play  their  roles 
|i  vivacity  and  attention  to  detail. 
|gs  which  won  particular  favor  were 
lid  About  Music,"  the  "Magic  Mel- 
]  i"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Camilles  rakish  "Bad  Girl"  and, 
tourse,  Billy  House's  famous  "Whou- 
'  number.  F.  A.  B. 


"Why  T5e  1566(3?^ which  Is 
I  motion  picture. 

It  seeks  to  depict  the  youth  of  today 

which  provides  such  excellent  material 
'  for  excitement  or  humor,  but  beyond 


r^SUPPERLESS  TO  BED 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mrs.  Rose  Berger  of  Brooklyn  sent  a  boy 


Travis 

I  played  both  fast  and  loud. 

With  her  rhythmic  brilliancy  in  the 
iDennee  study,  with  her  delicious  point- 
!  ing  of  melody  in  that  same  piece.  Miss 


a  faint  stab  at  the  wrong-headednessof  bed  without  his  supper  as  a  punishment"  fori  J  vl^'^/^'^^r.'u '^^iHT^^^^ 
=^  ?lc^^.f  y  life  TndVr        S|r_nlnj  ac^ross^a  street  and  hein'g  nearly  killed!  fh!^'«-  In^^eth^v^^f  U'aT  ms^ 


parents  it  makes  no 

showing ^ Mtopus°' seaho^ses**"^ and"  s«a-1^  Court  Justice  MacCrate  commendedf  Trav[s"may  wdl 'have"pleased""ti^^^ 

anemonies,  is  very  charming  and  llkdher.  "Mrs.  Berger  is  the  type  of  woman  that  ^}^°  '^?..5'^°P'/J.1?'^*,'["® 
th?  aquarium  at  Naples.  J  we  need.  Old-fashioned  methods  of  enforcing 

lar^^V^d'Sn^dy  Vnm'us^^^^^^^^  f  l"*-'-^        her  sending  the  child 

caflterPa  of  excellent  home  table  had  to  bed  without  his  supper  shows  that  she  can 
been  supplying  their  lunch,  one  won j  exercise  a  firm  hand.  I  know  all  about  that 
dered.  from  which  they  arrived  at  th^  penalty.  It  happened  to  me  many  times  and 
theatre  In  such  good  gp'rtte  and  with  ^gyg,.  jju^t  me.   I  think-ft  did  me  good." 

In  boyhood  It  was  not  the  lack  of  supper 


mch  an  uncriticftl  sense  ot  enjosrmen* 


Not  always,  rhythmically,  can  she  ha\  e 
satisfied  them  quite  completely;  some-  ! 
times,  as  In  the  study  and  the  waltz,  j 
she  scampered  imprudently.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  technique  she  had  only  good  to  I 
show.  j 
Before  her  friends  summon  her  again  I 
to  the  front  Miss  Travis  will  probably  . 


j       ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
«  a  Boy" 

I  pla.v  in  a  prolorue  and  three  ^pt»  Kv 
.  fii"! ,  Anthony  M'-Giiire.  The  cast;  .Iiid- 
"  I  Blakp.  fieoiKft  R,  Ta.vlor:  Mary  Gra.v- 
.  .le'ixamine  Newromhe;  Chester  Blake, 
,pl.l  Vf:rmilyea:  William  O'Toole.  Thomas 
{iiithi:  Phjiiss  Blake.  Ivy  Merton:  Mai- 
e  Hel'  her.  Adricnn«  Eajje:  Rev.  Davici 
bot,  Bradlee  Manin:  B.  W.  Pendleton. 
E.  Walls:  Rita  Pendleton.  Ellen  Mahar: 
nrth  Holmes.  Jack  McGann;  Maurice 
nmendiniier,  Geo.  1.  Taylor. 

rhis  play  Is  not  a  farce  as  Its  name 
)lies,  but  Is  a  rather  truthful  por- 
yal  of  married  life.    The  central 
ire  is  Chester  Blake,  a  young  man 
of  self-confidence,  which  is  re-in- 
;ed  by  his  father's  affection  and 
le.    Everything  Is  going  his  way. 
Is  happily  married  and  has  become 
father  of  a  boy  who  will  perpetuate 
fi.     The  scene  around   the  baby's 
islnet  when  he  shows  him  off  to  ad- 
ring  friends  \s  very  cunning.  One 
*n  almost  smell  the  baby's  satchet 
'  wder. 

A  successful  business  opening  also 
pears  at  this  time,  which  necessitates 
e  Blake  family  moving  from  their 
^ime  town  to  New  'York.  Of  course 
elr  unhappiness  begins.  We  can  trace 

< .e  causes  one  by  one  as  they  occur, 
om  our  entrenched  position  In  a 
nailer  metropolis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake 
^e  in  a  non-housekeeping  apartment, 
hich  threafens  the  spirit  of  home,  and 
*s.  Blake  in  her  efforts  to  emulate  her 
ore  prosperoas  friends,  shops  too  much 
Id  neglects  the  baby.  Chester,  out  of 
ive  for  her.  Is  Induced  to  spend  more 
loney  than  he  can  afford.  Thus  cumu- 
itlve  trouble  piles  up  in  quite  a  life- 

•  ke  way  and  reaches  a  climax  for  thi'; 
ouple  at  the  moment  when  a  bachelor 

•  rlend  makes  the  long  Journey  from 
I  heir  home  town  to  New  York  to  wit- 

less  their  success  and  happiness.  He 
I  Inds  a  nervous  and  strained  but  unde- 
.  eated  little  man  who  has  been  turned 
iiway  from  the  company  for  which  he 
,vas  working  and  also  faces  the  disiUu- 
iion  which  his  selfish  wife  has  caused 
him. 

Mr.  'Vermllyea.  the  new  addition  to 
:he  St.  James  company.  Is  younger  than 
.Mr.  Gilbert  and  is  a  less  experienced 
ictor.  He  makes  up  for  this  however 
oy  a  naive  serio-comic  quality  which 
>uits  the  part  perfectly,  making  of  it  a 
personality.  Miss  Merton,  as  the  wife, 
did  not  overact,  as  she  might  have  done. 
She  used  restraint  In  her  big  scene 
.showing  her  emotion  by  other  ways  than 
by  raising  her  voice.  The  other,  parts 
were  all  adequately  taken,  but  three 
stand  out  especially.  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
loving  parent  and  grandpa,  expressed 
sentiment  and  gentleness.  Mr.  O.  Tay- 
lor, the  'Jeweller  who  sold  diamond 
bracelets  on  the  Instalment  plan,  had  a 
dialect  and  displayed  a  mixture  of 
servility  and  deference  which  was  con- 
vincing. Mr.  Watts  as  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  just  what  we  imagine  an  unscrupu- 
lous New  York  business  man  to  be  like. 
The  play  had  a  happy  ending.     J.  D. 

B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

At  the  B.  F.  Keith  Memorial  Theatre 
this  week  Ethel  Parker  and  Fred  Barb, 
acrobatic  dancers,  perform  amazing 
feats,  resulting  from  double-jointedness 
and  other  unusual  qualifications  of  the 
body.  Margaret  Schilling,  young  and 
pretty,  ."^ings  several  popular  airs  with 
a  well-trained  voice.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earle  Weldner  perform  duet^  on  two 
organs.  The  words  of  the  songs  they 
play  are  put  on  the  screen. 

"The  Lomas  troupe  do  dlfllcult  gym- 
nastics. 

There  are  three  comedy  numbers. 
James  Barton,  who  Impersonates,  among 
other  things,  a  tipsy  man;  Roger  Im- 
hofl's  farce  "In  a  Pest  House,"  which 
has  to  do  with  seeking  sleep  in  an  im- 
comfortable  bed.  and  Ann  Codee.  as- 
sisted by  two  men.  makes  what  might 
be  described  as  whoopee. 

Bo[h  Colleen  Moore  and  Neil  Hamil- 
ton are  too  good  for  the  -senseless  film 


try  hard  to  hear  music  more  poeticaDv 

r^M^y.  fh.,,  v»nt  durlnir  the  entire  per-  I  that  hurt,  for  many  would  gladly  go  without  It  than  she  hears  it  now.  to  plumb  a  deepeV 
J^^rSan^S^  ^  J  d!    '  to  sport  out-doors;   it  was  the  enforced  Im-  "°**^'    An  extremely  agreeable  player  of 

formance.    i  ..  „,„'  ''"^  emorcea  im   the  drawing  room  type  she  proved  h?r- 

 =:  jprisonment.  It  was  the  joyous  shouting  of  a,self  last  niiht.   With  further  study  she 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE       jpoys  companions  without  at  tag,  duck,  or  yard! will  no  doubt  develop  further.  R.  R.  G. 
"The  Broadway  Melody"  sheep  run;   the  knowledge  that  other  young  y/  ?  y<  2  >f 

A  screen  drama  by  Edmnnd  Gouidinr.  barbarians  were  free  and  unconfined.  t^/CrXt^^      /  ^/ 

Gii?.o';'^'7v"r?c,%^°»r''ffl  Parents  in  those  days  believed  in  the  precepts  I       '        By  PHILIP  hale^ 

'':^^".\'^^^l''^^^,t^^f'?^^^i%l^^^^  T*"*^'""  '""'P"'^  ''^ko'llss^W^y^StoT'eavet^^^^^^^^^ 

Mayer  so  an  aii-taikinr.  •Injini  and  danclne  Provcrbs.   The  Slipper  was  not  merely  for  tired  nf  it7^^!i!^Lf^ffJi^    '  ^   •  fourth 

picture  with  the  loUowine  cast:  «,„c  or,  iT,cfV;,  ^4.   4  '^"'^ of  its  Tuesday  afternoon  series  yesterday 

Qneenie  Anita  Pare  leet.  It  was  an  instrument  of  punishment.  Some-  in  Symphony  hs#.  The  program  was  as 

^•l^^  Ch"i'e'  ^Jlr  a  hair  brush  took  its  place.    What  did  follows:  Franck.  Symphony.  D  minor. 

Uncle  .tick.  .    Jed  i'roiity  good  Dr.  John  Brown  of  "Snare  Hours"  sav  ijn  Wagner,  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  "Sieg- 

.rock  Warriner  Kenneth  Thompson  .  .  ■^fdie  Jrours    say      fried";  Prelude  and  Love-Death  from 

manager- FdJ^fi' D?no",^      '  refractory  children?     "Warm  the  .-Tristan  and  IsoW^;  prelude  to  "X^e 

sl^or»rn  ^;,mP  th;Vim«^.h,rrnn^^^^^^^  There  werfe  Whippings.  In  the  town  where:  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

picture  review"!  will'bT^klS  "°ap-  ^^'^'^^  ^oolidge  is  now  taking  the  ro.e  of  Cin-  The  facing  of  compo'sitlons  by 
proach  their  tisk  as  If  about  to  sit  cinnatus  there  wa^  a  father  who  in  his  effort  nf^^" v^,,tf^l^?^'lt.  "       P'^°§;?'»  *° 

S'wil!  Te^i^^'s^SSc^  eXT'd  '°  '^'^  ^"^^      '""^  ^"'^  Uy  lead^rto're^vfve  aTofd  Session: 

^ace  to  thJ  score   t^  thl  bofk  Ind  ^is  faith  in  three  whips:  Although  Franck  excelled  in  sympho- 

lyrl«  to\he  perfoi^ance'-TTie  B^^^^^^^  riding  whip,  a  rawhide  and  a  carriage  whip  ^^^is'^eveX'' his^'mosrenthu.l^X' 
way  Melody;  gives  amazing  hint  of  thU.  for  long  dLstance  application  to  the  urchin's  legs.  Sers  and  the  dramatfc  pjes  iL  his 
It  Is  not  the  story  itself  which  com- The  other  whips  were  for  more  intimate  rea-  "Beatitudes"  and  his  "Wild  Huntsman" 
m^^er^r,JkTch°ItrSied."%'S>-"f-  Boys  seldom  resented  this  chastening.  rUn%^1h'enpe\a'h"o!.^e'^i?Ta's  Th^l 
hol'r  ^m"T  Chorus  girl  type  and  but  hey  were  skeptical  when  father  said  as  he  fashion  fn  V^^i^wUh^Sy  wHter^^^^ 
how  to  make  them  talk.  They  knew  was  laying  on  the  lashing:  "This  hurts  me  more  pit  the  naturalized  Frenchman  against 
mH*^"*!,*^^^*'''^''"'"^"?.  Pr°<l"«'".  the  than  it  does  you.  my  son."  the  maker  of  music-dramas.   And  so  In 

K^nVeVt^h^e'efffmina'^cSe?  ^re  children  better  now  because  corporal  VleX^^l^e  -^^^Wagnerites  praised 
the  conceited  tenor  with  his  call  for  the  punishment  Is  thought  to  be  inhuman?  Therel  fame  of  Brahms  lessening  the 

spotlight  the  sarcastic  orchestra  leader,  if  chatter  about  the  necessity  of  allowing  girls  Even  now  it  is  not  easy  to  assign 
iin\eS  of  rX"fare  «nri  ff.*,,!^!  niT  ^oys  to  develop  their  own  natures,  to  let  Planck  his  proper  seat  in  the  Temple 
!l.Verifb"e%%eTtr/nd^y^^^^^^^^^^^^  up  without  correction,  or  If  theyj-,^-  —11^^^:*^^^ 

[  The  Mahoney  sisters,  Queenle  and  should  be  chided  to  dose  them  with  moral  his  music,  insisted  that  It  was  not  dis- 
Hank,  quit  the  security  of  small-time  suasion.  It  is  true  that  there  were  parents  and  tlnctively  French  in  spirit.  His  pupils 
bookings  for  a  chance  on  Broadway  un- teachers  with  a  streak  of  crueltv  in  their  com-  ?'<i  him  harm  after  he  died  by  the  ex- 
aer  sponsorship  of  Eddie  Kern,  a  sone  .  U      ^       ™       travagance  of  their  adoration  Onlv 

plugger  who  has  written  some  song!P<>^'^'°":  semi-Sadists.     They  a  shoft  time  ago  Camille  Bellaigue  c^- 

for  a  new  revue.  We  are  given  to  un-  were  the  great  exceptions.  A  little  spanking  plained  that  Franck's  disciples  were  too 
derstand  at  flr.st  that  Eddie  loves  Hank,  makes  for  righteousness.  Judges  within  the  past  Professional,  too  affected  in  their  dislike 


c^"oicr'^h^Xterrfall«glfod'il>-'-  recommended  it  in  the  ca.^  of  im- 

a  team,  but  Queenle,  because  of  her  P"*'*'"t.  disobedient,  lawless  children.  The 
blond  beauty.  Is  given  a  place  In  the  young  of  this  generation,  more  frequently  the 


of  romanticism  and  departure  from 
strict  form.  He  excepted  Castillon  and 
Lekeu,  who  died  young,  and  Chausson. 
who  recalled  "the  most  tenderly  the 


^h^^',.  relegated  to  the  rich  than  the  poor,  are  sadly  in  need  of  some-  "jystical  outpourings  of  his  master;  but 

chorus.  Then  comes  Queenle's  affair, rfro.ti,.  tv,.n  -t  nr„i.Mr.'f  Ar.  fv,»t  'he  majority  have  paid  greater  atten- 
wlth  Warriner,  the  man  who  can  give  *hlng  more  drastic  than    I  wouldn  t  do  that,  uon  to  the  technic  than  to  the  sensl- 


-      give 

her  diamond  bracelets,  an  apartment  Willy,"  or  "Susie,  that  Isn't  pretty." 
There  are  stormy  scenes  between  tht  , 
two  sisters,  with  Eddie  generally  mill- 
ing around  as  peace-maker.  In  the  end 
Queenle  chooses  Eddie  and  quits  the 
stage,  while  Hank,  brave  little  trouper 
that  she  Is.  hides  her  love  for  this  same 


Eddie  and  goes  to  Peoria  to  start  30 
weeks  in  the  four-a-days. 

There  are  two  theme  Bonga,  "Th« 
Broadway  Melody"  and  "You  Were 
Meant  for  Me."  There  are  scenes  of  re- 


quarrelled  with  BfiicS  liloyd  over  Diana 
Foster.  There,  then,  were  two  whr 
might  have  killed  him.  Then  there  was 
a  lithe,  shadowy  stranger,  who  turned 
out  to  be  Sir  Richard  s  brother-in-law, 
bent  on  vengeance.  Short,  the  steward, 
knew  he  was  on  board. 

The  ship's  lights  had  an  eerie  way 
of  going  out  at  critical  moments.  There 
was  talk  of  spirits  and  spiritualism,  par- 
ticularly by  Mrs.  Townsend.  a  plump 


hearsal  with  chorus  girls  picking  up   (matron  who  insisted  on  taking  the  sec- 


new  dance  routine;  of  halr-pulllngs, 
dressing  room  spats,  dress  rehearsal 
changes  and  confusion.  One  number, 
done  in  color.  Is  worth  the  whole  pic- 
ture. It  Is  called  "The  Dance  of  the 
Little  Painted  Doll."  and  In  sheer  artis- 
try, beauty  and  rhythmic  perfection  It 
vies  with  anything  seen  In  a  stage  revue 
this  season. 

Miss  Love  as  the  plucky,  self -sacrific- 
ing Hank,  surprised  us  by  her  vocal 
ease  as  well  as  her  several  emotional 
scenes.  Miss  Page  likewise  was  good 
a.s  the  girl  who,  discontented  with  her 
lot,  nearly  went  to  ruin  by  the  Broad 


ond  mate  up  to  the  crow's  nest  for  a 
seance,  and  who  climbed  the  ratlines 
like  a  mariner-born.  That  nvas  after 
Lloyd  also  had  vanished,  and  the  ten- 
sion was  high.  The  seance  wasn't  par- 
ticularly successful,  save  that  strange 
noises  led  the  couple  to  a  dark  cornir," 
where  they  found  Lloyd.  Some  one  had 
knocked  him  on  tlie  head.  Finally, 
young  Hungerford  applied  mathematics 
and  a  tape  measure  to  the  mystery  and 
thus  ferreted  out  a  white-robed  yogi, 
hiding  in  a  locker.  It  seems  that  Sir 
Richard's  sins  Included  pilfering.  He. 
had  taken  some  .sacred  vases  or  some- 


way  route.  Hitherto  know  as  silent  ( thing  from  an  Ea.=t  Indian  temple,  and 
actresses,  these  two  were  astoundlngly  — -  • 

effective.  So,  too,  Mr.  King,  as  the 
song  plugger.  His  task  was  easier,  for 
the  musical  comedy  stage  Is  his  horns. 

  W.  E.  O. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

^Strange  Cargo" 

17""*  •dtPted  b.T  Benjamin  Gl». 
«er  from  Meir  loir  Laucrel  ■  ola.v  '  Th»  Mi.« 

M""  ':  'I'r^oied  ^Mr  GlYier  and  Pr"  I 
ff""''l       ,Path»  with  Ihe  followinr  cast  ! 

Diana  Foster  /  1  ,1  pVir.,- 

Rmh  Barclay   .:.' tun.  V.^."  I 

Bruc«  Lloyd   .   :::::'  Geor  jeSarrai^d  ' 

.Paul  Hungerford   R.;.Kell  Glcason 

I  Mr  Richanl  Barcla.T   Kxrle  Bellew 

llr.  Sleeker    Fr  nii.-  RoT..-,,,.,. 

T"™""-"-!  .::-jo,VpVune  BroTn  | 

KKaii-;::::::::::":--  ' 

BoaUwain    Charle's  )l 

Jiral  etranyer    Andre  !i 

Second  Stranrer  otto  >;  , 

Snorl    Harrv  .\iip 

 -Warner  Richmond 

"Strange  Cargo"  goes  to  sea  for  Its 
thrills.  A  yacht  makes  the  single  set- 
ting, the  early  disappearance  of  Its 
owner  makes  the  mystery.  Sir  Richard 
Barclay,  of  vicious  temper  and  tongue 
pursuer  of  women  and  In  ill  repute  be- 
cause of  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  for- 
mer wife,  is  host  to  a  small  group  of 
men  and  women.  Including  his  sister 
Ruth.  Just  before  his  mysterious  de- 
parture he  had  Intimated  that  he  knev 
of  the  previous  sliadv  career  of  hi 
fhlD's  physlclan^Dr.  Sleeker.    He  had 


the  priests  had  doomed  him  to  death. 
The  yogi  had  done  a  neat  job.  It  was 
he  v.ho  had  manipulated  the  ship's 
lights,  had  sUbbed  Sir  Richard,  and 
hidden  the  t)ody  in  a  suit  of  armor.  Sus- 
picion which  had  fallen  on  at  least  half- 
a  dozen  others  thus  was  removed  and 
the  love  affair  between  Lloyd  and  Ruth 
was  accorded  an  unblemished  conclu- 
sion, w  n 

ELIZABETH  TRAVIS 

Elizabeth  Travis,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 
Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia,  Op.  27  No.  2, 
Beethoven:  Harmonious  Blacksmith, 
Handel:  Allegro  Appassionato,  Saint- 
-aens;  Concert  Etude,  Dennee;  Waltz  in 
\  flat  major,  Etude  Dp.  25  No.  11,  Bal- 
lade in  G  minor,  Chopin:  El  Bufon, 
Sequeira;  Gnomenrelgen,  Liszt;  Scherzo 
iu  B  minor,  Chopin. 

The  time  had  come,  presumably,  when," 
Mi.ss  Travis's  friends  and  well-wishers 
felt  a  fancy  to  note  her  progress  for 
themselves.  In  the  singular  beauty  of 
her  tone  in  slow-moving  music  they 
must  have  taken  keen  satisfaction.  With 
the  prettiness  of  lier  tone  in  quick  pas- 
sases  they  probably  found  themselves 

"Standing, 
n  hard- 
n.it  by 


tiveness  of  Franck;  they  have  been  less 
ilmple.  less  human  than  he  was." 

And  of  this  symphony.  Bellaigue  says 
that  it  has  been  surpassed  in  mathe- 
matical strictness,  and  in  its  orchestra- 
tion; "but  there  Is  nothing  in  music 
more  beautiful  in  its  exaltation,  the  up- 
soaring  of  the  soul,  the  marvellous  abun- 
dance of  emotion." 

One  may  well  ask  why  the  opening 
section  should  be  repeated  at  length; 
why  in  the  course  of  the  symphony 
there  should  be  other  repetitions;  and 
hint  at  the  near  approach  to  cheapness 
in  pages  of  the  finale  This  approach 
Is  often  due  to  some  conductors  who 
take  the  finale  at  too  fast  a  pace  and 
thus  strip  it  of  its  joyous  majesty  and 
dignity  Debussy  was  right  in  saying 
that  Franck  was  one  of  the  great  com- 
posers in  that  tones  to  them  had  an 
exact  significance  in  their  sonorous 
meaning;  "they  employ  them  In  their 
precision  without  ever  asking  of  them 
any  other  thing  than  that  which  they 
contain  And  here  is  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  Wagner's  art,  beautiful 
and  individual,  impure  and  seductive, 
and  the  art  of  Franck  which  serves 
music  almost  without  demanding  glory. 
.  .  .  When  Wagner  borrows  from  life, 
he  dominates  it,  puts  his  foot  on  it  and 
forces  it  to  shout  the  name  of  Wagner. 
What  Franck  borrowed  he  restored  to 
art  with  a  modesty  that  is  almost  anon- 
ymousness." 

.And  .to  think  that  when  this  sym- 
phony was  first  heard  in  Boston  many 
found  it  uninspired,  dull,  or  unintelli- 
gible. Letters  of  protest  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Gericke,  the  conductor  of  that  first 
performance.  Even  the  scintillating 
Hunaker,  not  knowing  of  Franck's  life, 
found  in  the  symphony  the  flavor  of 
Liszt  and  the  perfume  of  a  Parisian 
boudoir. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  rhost  poetic  and  impressive.  Mr. 

I  Koussevitzky  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  regarding  Franck  only  as  an  angelic 
disembodied  spirit    His  Franck  was  of 

'  flesh  and  blood,  mj-stical  at  times,  a 
compassionate  soul  whose  doubts  gave 
way  at  last  to  an  exultant  faith.  The 
sj'mphpny  and  the  excepts  from  the 
Wagnerian  music  dramas  were  enthii- 
slastically  applauded  by  the  great  audi- 
ence filling  the  hall  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  last  concert  of  this  series  will  be 
on  April  23. 

HARHINGTOnA'AN  HOEStiN 

Harrington  Van  Hoesen,  baritone 
sang  this  pregram  last  night  In  Jordan 


<04 


KNOWN  BY  THE  DRESS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  late  Lord  Haldane  was  not  famed  for 
his  attention  to  dress.  He  tells  with  a  chuckle 
In  his  Autobiography  of  King  Edward  meeting 
him  at  Marienbad  and  saying  to  the  assembled 
company:  "See  him  arrive  In  the  hat  which  he 
inherited  from  Goethe."  This  led  a  reviewer  of 
th9  Autobiography  to  say  that  a  certain  sloven- 
liness in  attire  is  in  the  tradition  of  high  states- 
manship. It  might  also  be  said  that  a  certain 
slovenliness  in  dress  is  often  an  affectation; 
sometimes  a  deliberate  attempt  to  gain  popu- 
larity among  the  common  people. 

Disraeli  for  many  years  was  conspicuous  for!  taste,  with  roguish  songs  and  'senti- 
hls  foppish  dress,  for  his  delight  in  shrieking  mental  he  had  best  luck  last  night, 
colors.  He  reminded  his  opponents  of  the  Devil 


bodily  (JWfP&iid^llil  play  for  helSTiTj  mt  Alcmoiw;  Hospital  should  brine 
self-expression,  he  summons  sounds  to  laome  more  forcibly  than  heretofor? 
hta  aid  of  w  idely  varying  character.  that  the  primary  purpoi  of  th  "annSIl 
To  his  credit,  furtherniore,  be  it  said,  performance  is  to  aid  rae  of 
r  v.n  Hn«.n  1,==  .  deserving  and  semceSble  cS 

ties— a  charity  which  can  and  should 
nave  the  assistance  for  which  it  makes 
a  special  appeal  this  year.     j,  M.  D.  H 


Mr.  Van  Hoesen  has  made  of  himself  a 
sound  musician,  with  an  excellent  sense 
of  rhythm  and  a  certain  feeling  for 
melody.  Distinct  enunciation  he  has 
developed  in  four  or  five  tongues,  in 
some  of  them  fine  pronunciation.    He '^■inn 


sings  in  tune. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Van  Hoesen  has  not  at  command  a  voice 
of  unusual  quality  or  power,  nor  has  he 
followed  a  system  of  technique  fitted  to 
remedy  his  deficiencies.  By  song  alone, 
therefore,  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  can  scarcely 
hope,  as  it  present  equipped,  to  give  ade- 
quate utterance  to  the  emotions  that 
stir  him.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  ex- 
travagance of  musical  style  and  of 
manner  which,  while  pleasing  some  peo- 
ple, offend  others  in  their  sense  of  good 


ilsitlng  his  snug  little  farm,  the  Earth,  to  see 
how  his  stock  went  on: 
"And  how  then  was  the  Devtf  drest? 
Oh!  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  Jacket  was  red  and  hi*  breeches  were 

blue,  ! 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tall  came 
through." 

Gladstone,  orthodox  in  his  attire,  was  famed 
for  his  high,  aggressive  shirt  collars,  though  In 
spite  of  photographs  a  descendant  lately  insisted 
that  the  height  and  the  flare  of  the  collars  were 
grossly  exaggerated. 

In  our  western  states  the  leaders  in  politics 
were  often  careless  dressers,  though  they  were 
usually  given  to  long-tailed  coats  and  the  leg- 
oots  worn  by  others  in  more  prosaic  walks  of 
ife.  Luxurious  whiskerage  sometimes  concealed 
the  absence  of  a  cravat.  A  black  string  tie  was 
favored  by  those  who  were  recognized  as  orators 
from  their  ability  to  introduce  the  words  "eagle" 
and  "bugle"  in  one  sentence.  Southern  states- 
men wore  broadcloth  coats,  with  shirt  fronts 
ornamented  with  a  stick-pin  or  tobacco  Juice. 
They  often  sported  a  wide-brimmed  planter's] 
hat  Instead  of  the  ill-brushed  stovepipe.  One 
western  statesman  won  renown  by  discarding 
socks.  Senator  Evarts  was  known  on  the  street 
and  in  political  cartoons  by  his  shocking  bad 
hat.  In  the  East  for  many  years  the  blue  coat 
with  vivid  buttons,  sprigged  waistcoat  and  yel- 
ow  nankeen  trousers  marked  a  man  of  com- 
manding intellect.  ' 

Not  only  the  rich  often  affected  shabby 
dress.  Holman  Hunt,  the  artist,  once  lectured 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer  on  his  frequent  visits  to 
a  tailor.  "Young  man,"  said  Hunt,  "observe  this 
overcoat.  I  bought  it  in  the  year  1852,  giving 
^140  for  it.  It  is  now  1894.  This  garment  has 
lasted  me  42  years  and  I  have  never  had  an- 
other. You  will  observe  that  it  has  actually 
cost  me  per  annum  something  less  than  £3  10s., 
which  is  much  less,  I  am  certain,  than  you  spend 
on  your  overcoats."  To  which  Hueffer  might 
have  answered:  "But  I  could  never  have  af- 
forded a  £140  overcoat.  It  seems  to  me  a  pre- 
posterous sum."  There  was  a  man  in  Boston, 


His  extravagance  seems  needless.  A 
person  of  Mr.  Van  Hoesen's  genuine 
temperament  could  easily  learn  to  pro- 
duce strong  and  line  effects  without  in- 
dulging In  what  is  unbecoming. 

R.  R.  G. 


CHORAL  ART  SOCIETT 

The  Choral  Art  Society  of 
University,  conducted  by  Mr.  Olaj 
stone  Jackson,  with  Mr.  Jean  Bedej 

r  a  mm^  _  '  as  sololst,  gave  the  following  progrs 

~""       at  Jordan  J^all  last  evenmg:  "How  Lo\| 
ly  is  Thy  Dwelling  Place,"  Bi 
"Jesu,  Dulcis  Memoria,"  Vittorla; 
Bone  Jesu,"  Palestrina;  French,  CHj 
man,  Scotch  and  Rusian  folk  aaat 


SUSAN  METCALF  CASALS 

Busan  Metcalf  Casals,  soprano,  well 
accompanied  by  Lester  Hodges,  sang 


this  admirable  program  last  night  In  "^*ust  I  Forever,"  Arensky;  "The  Stear 


Jordan  hall: 

Aria  from  Orpheus,  Gluck;'  Amarllll 
CaccinI;  Arietta,  Paradies;  Das  Veil- 
Chen,  Mozart;  Neue  Liebe  neues  Leben 
Beethoven;  Deln  Angesicht,  Schnee- 
gloeckchen,  Veneaanisches  Lied,  Lle- 


ing  Rill,"  Are-nsky;  "The  Silver  Swar 
Gibbons;  "Dainty,  Fine,  Sweet  Nympi 
Morley  and  "Hallelujah.  Amen."  Ha 
del.  Mr.  Bedetti  played  •  Adagio,"  Bac 
"Minuet,"  Mozart;  "Adagio  Allege 
Schumann;  "Spanish  Dance."  Gran 


Hr^l^f^',   P-oeselein,    Schumann;    Von  dos;  "Dragon  Fly."  Delune  and  "All  i 

waidbelcraenzter  Hoehe,  Wenn  du  nur,  gro  Furioso,"  Boulanger  » 

Es  traeumte  mlr;  Ach  Wende  diesen  There  was  nothmg  lacking  in  tec  5 

Blick,  Brahms;   SeguidUla,  Nana,  De  nical  proficiency  at  last  mghfs  coil 


Falla;  Ireland,  Moor;  Fantoches, '  De 
bussy;  Phydile,  Duparc. 


cert.  Mr.  Jackson  has  achieved  a  fii 
ish  in  choral  singing  which  might  wi 


Let  us  admit,  with  the  very  first  be  envied  by  many  conductors  H 
stroke  of  the  pen,  that  Mme.  Casals  chorus  sang  musically,  with  pcrfe 
takes  a  way  with  her  strong,  high  tones  rhythm  and  diction.  The  tonality  w- 
one  might  wish  bettered;  she  pinches .  clear,  but  the  soprano  section  wj 
and  forces  them,  too,  at  the  cost  of,  scarcely  strong  enough  to  balance  tl 
their  quality.  This  defect,  however,  once  voices.     However,    the  voic 


granted,  only  words  of  gratitude  are  due  blended  perfectly  and  the  pianissimo 
the^  ^nger  for  her  notable  performance  •  ^'^^^  especially  fine  and  well  pointe. 
i-.i.    ,  neat   attack  and  completion  < 

phrases  invited  admiration,  never  <mc 
did  a  single  voice  emerge  from  th 
ensemble  to  break  the  even  tonality,  j 
might  be  said  that  the  program  was 
little  too  long,  but  the  excellent  sing 
ing  and  vivid  interpretation  relieved  • 
of  monotony  which  might  well  hav 
existed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  quali 
ties  of  Mr.  Bedetti  as  a  'cellist.  He  ha 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
"The  Vincent  Varieties  of  1929" 
Staged  by  EugMij  V.  Ford.  last  night. 

The  Vincent  Club  this  year  presents  If  the  woman  could  scarcely  sing 
a  straight  musical  revue.  Some  will  two  notes,  some  of  us  would  feel  grate- 
undoubtedly  feel  that  the  lack  of  even  ful  to  her  for  singing  those  two  as 
the  usual  shred  of  a  plot  detracts  from  well  as  she  could  and  achieving  there- 
its  excellence.  Furthermore,  where  the  with  what  results  she  could,  with  no 
actors  and  audience  are  so  intimate,  it  resorting  to  smirks  and  leers  for  ef- 
might  be  better  to  mtroduce  more  bits  feet's  sake,  to  a  drooping  head  like  a 
of  comedy  and  current  comment,  like  Illy  under  a  noonday  sun  to  frowns 
■Those  Two  Boys"  and  less  of  the  and  glares,  scowls,  clenched  fists.  Of 

purely-  spectacular,  such  as  "Lady  of  all  these  tricks  of  the  sineer's  trade  ,    . 

My  Dreams,"  where  in  the  display  of '„  n,c,i,  .toriH.  in  no  Ti»#vrf  Knr''^^"  heard  many  times  before  and  . 
magnificence,  unrelieved  as  it  was  by  Mme.  Casals  stands  In  no  need,    bne-.j,  ^  pleasure  to  hear  hira  arair 

singing  or  dancing,  left  the  audience  *°  ""^f,'  ^  *         He  is  a  'cellist  of  disUnctior  notTnl 

rather  cold.     Tljs  staging,   however,  ^"iilv"^'^.  musician.  ♦i,,„„„,,  i„.  because  of   his  true  musicianshin  hu 

merits  high  praise.    Colorful  curtams     Why  sunper  and  mince  through  let        ^^^^^^    ^        beautiful  rich  ton 
and  skilful  lighting  effects  afforded  a      say  a  Schumann  song  when  Schu-  ^^ich  he  brings  from  the   cello  "Th 
sumptuous,  yet  never  obtrusive  or  over-  >nann  himself  has  provided  melody  and  ^-armth  and  \-itMtv  of  his  intemrP 
decorated,  background  for  the  gorgeous  fiiythm  '(V'mch.  if  accurately  obsen^ed,  .  ■ 
costumes    or    graceful    dancmg.     Mr.  inevitably  suggest  brightness,  lightness,  tation  give  an  m 

Ford's  music  contained  seve^^l  catchy  mirth?    By  the  same  token  Gluck  has  which  holds  the  audience  spellbounc 
tunes,  but  the  lyrics  were  b6th  them-  furmshed  the  note  of  pathos  in  Or-  and  at  the  end  of  each  number  the. 
selves  weak  and,  save  with  notable  ex-  feo  s  air.    If  a  singer,  therefore,  sing  is  a  pause  before  the  applause 
ceptions,  often  Inaudible.    This  appears  his  mu.slc  rightly,  she  need  not  draw  Bedetti  is  an  artist 

to  have  been  as  much  the  fault  of  in-  down  the  comers  of  her  mouth  and  _    

adequate  voices  as  of  too  loud  music.     moan;  Gluck  wiU  serve.  KEITH-.\LBF,E 

It  is  a  relief,  after  the  mechanical  Gluck's  music,  Mozart's,  Brahma's,  stars  of  the  leading  .■shows  in  Bosto 
perfection  and  artificial  expressions  of  too,  and  that  of  modem  Spain,  Mme.  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Keith 
the  professional  stage,  to  see  good-look-  Casals  knows  how  to  sing  with  musi-  Albee  Theatre  last  night  to  aid  th 
Ing  choruses  well  drilled  without,  how-  clanship  surpassingly  fine.  She  knows,  Crosscup-Pishon  post.  American  Legicr 
ever,  entirely  suppressing  th  elndivlduals  furthermore,  the  meaning  of  their  texts,  in  t/heir  midnight  benefit  performance 
in  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  this  plea-  A  singer  in  short,  a  musician  and  a  Prizes  were  awarded  to  holders  of  luck 
sure  was  too  frequently  tempered  by  dramatic    Interpreter— with    a    noble  seat  licket^;. 

sympathy  for  the  dancers  whose  set  ex-  voice,  at  its  best,  at  her  command —  The  entire  cast  of  "Luckee  G;r'. 
pression  betrayed  their  intense  concen-  small  wonder  Mme.  Casals  last  night  stars  of  ■Billie"  and  the  "Silver  Swan 
tration  and  made  la  seem  "too  much  offered  her  hearers  a  treat  of  high  E.  E.  CUve.  Mickey  Alpert.  Marjon 
like    work."     Perhaps    with    practice  order.  Ponselle.  Grant  Mitchell  for  '  All  th 

there  will  come  greater  case  as  well  To  comment  on  every  song  would  be  King  s  Men."  more  stars  from  '  Th 
as  smoother  execution,  until  there  su-  a  pleasure,  but  space  won't  have  It.  skull"  and  'Tlie  Trial  of  ^'  n 


Mr 
O.  A. 


pervenes  that  highest  art,  which  is  to 
conceal  art. 


terpretation  of  a  harvest  love.    Of  all 
the  performers,  however,  Mrs.  Cochrane 
mcde  the  most  direct  appeal  to  mas- 
culine romanticism  in  her  song  "Mary 
Make-Belleve,"  and   "got   across"  the 
a  man  who  cut  many  coupons.  When  summer  footlights  to  her  audience.   Mrs.  Thayer 
drew  nigh  he   would   purchase  a  straw  hat, 
choosing  one  in  a  barrel  on  the  sidewalk.  In 
Hanover  street;  and  he  would  laugh  at  fellow 
clubmen  who  patronized  hatters  then  in  fashion, 
One  may  regret,  however,   that  so  many 


Das  Vlelchen,"  though,  was  too  de-  four  ja7z  orchestras.  Jim 
Ughtful  to  pass  by,  also  "Fantoches" —  Keith.  Metropolitan.  Loevv 
While  it  is  an  invidious  task  to  single  la  rare  example  of  skilful  characteri-  Orpheum  vaudeville  acts.  Franxl.p  C 
out  particular  acts  for  special  mention,  zatlon  and  song— and  the  Spanish  "Se-  her  of  the  Boston  American.  George  C 
the  Braggiottl  sisters  stand  in  a  class  feuldlUa"  with  its  chatter  as  brisk  as  MacKinnon  of  the  Record-Advertise 
by  themselves  for  their  dances,  notably  ; castanets.    But  the  program  must  not, and  .several  other  well-known  perform 
for  the  passionate  Spanish  dance  and,  jbe  repeated  In  detail.    Hats  off  before!  ers  were  mcKtdert  on  the  bill, 
in  contrast,  the  slightly  melancholy  in- ||flnR  work!  R.  R.  G.    [    An   add-r     •  ?he  ar 

'        ^  'pearanre  p  b.'ul 


had  in  considerable  measure  that  comic 
wistfulness  which  makes  the  world 
laugh  with,  not  at,  Charlie  Chaplin. 
In  her  dialogue  of  timely  hits  with 
Mrs.  Whitman  c'Those  Two  Boys") 
and  in  clever  parody  of  the  well-known 
^^2"''''  *""''"'^"'         '   ~  "      song.  "Touring."  she  offered  the  type 

Americans  are  standardized  in  dress,  whether       ^^^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^ij^  ^j^^  niusical 

they  be  brokers,  poets,  bookkeepers  or  physi-i 
cians.  If  there  were  a  distinctive  costume  fori 
each  trade  or  profession,  the  streets  would  be 
less  drab;  identiflcation  would  be  easy.  Even 
musicians  now  have  their  hair  cut  and  dress 
like  the  less  aesthetic. 


rarryinj  u;   .  itlv  ca 

tured  Stanley  n  ol  t 

world's  champ;  am  C 

Carroll  Swan  ua>  iiia.^u-;  ol  ccrcmon 
For  a  few  moments  before  the  sh 
started,  the  audiciice  paid  tribute  to  t 
memory  of  Maifhal  Foch.  After  t 
showmg  of  a  news  reel  with  pictures 
he  fimeral.  a  detail  from  Crosscu 


nan,  to  the  accompaniments  of  Frank 
La  Forge: 

Wakeil  the  ardour.  Hear  Me,  Ye 
Winds  and  Waves,  Handel;  Gla  il  sole 
dal  Gange,  Sparlatti;  Mio  ben  ricordati, 
Non  t'accostar  all'  urna,  Schubert;  Im 
Kahne,  Grieg;  Auf  dem  gruen  Balkon, 
Wolf-  Ruhe,  meine  Seels.  Heimllche 
Aufforderung,  Strauss;  Stornellatrice, 
L'udir  talvolta.  Ma  come  patrei,  BallaU, 
In  alto  mare,  Respighi;  Extase,  La  ma- 
nolr  de  Rosemonde,  Duparc;  Yo  paso  la 
vida.  Into  the  Light,  La  Forge. 

This  new  young  singer,  Mr.  Van  Hoe- 
sen, comes  richly  blessed.  Of  prime  im- 
portance; he  has  it  in  him  to  please  the 
people;  they  "rose  to  him"  last  night, 
those  who  heard  him  deliver  Mane 
Corelli's  lines  as  set  ,  by  Mr.  La  Forge,, 
A  second  valuable  attribute  he  also  pos- 
sesses, temperament;  what  Mr.  Van 
■  Hoesen  feels  he  can  make  his  hearers 
feeli  too. 

He  is  not,  to  go  on  with  the  array  ot 
his  assets,  debarred  by  shyness  from 
employing  their  full  extrnt  all  means 
he  finds  useful  in  render*  ig  his  feelings 
and  meanUigs  clear.    He  ^calls  freely  on 


umor 

revue,  and  of  which  more  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place.  A  similar 
scene,  and  tliat  which  drew  the  most 
sincere  applause,  was  Miss  Parker's 
'  song  and  dance  entitled  "Gertie's  Gal- 
,  o&hes."  "Sweethearts  of  Yesterday," 
'  sung  by  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Mr.s.  Butler 
and  danced  by  a  beautiful  chorus  of 
'  hoopskirts,  was  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
'  eral  and  tmhappy  over-emphasis  on 
mere  costume.  It  was  marred,  how- 
ever, by  the  all  too  visible  ropes  sup- 
porting Mrs.  Butler.  In  these  days  it 
should  be  possible  to  employ  less  ob- 
vious wires. 

Two  of  the  light  comedy  acts.  "Roxy 
Service."  a  parody  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  modern  movie  palace,  and  "Let 
the  FMiblic  Decide,"  wherein  a  member 
of  the  audience  gave  voice  to  the  sup- 
pressed desire  which  every  one  some- 
times feels  that  all  the  actors  be  taken 
out  and  shot,  were  quite  amusing  de- 
spite wooden  acting. 
The  song  and  dance    act    "Get  a 

FrieiidT  was  among  the  best  oi  TTie 
smaller  scenes.     Finally,  the  opening 
and  closing  choruses  kept  admirable 
time,  but  the  ambitious  end  of  the  first 
act,  "One  Step  to  Heaven."  will  be  bet- 
ter   after   the    performers   are  more 
'  familiar  with  a  ratlier  difficult  set.  Old- 
timers,  moreover,  will  regret  that  the 
traditional  "Vincent  Drill"  did  not  this 
time  contain  the  complicated  evolutions 
of  former  years.  Passina;  the  hat,  though 
cha  hospital  might  appreciate  it.  wi".  a 
poor  substitute.    Incideiitally,  the  brief 
motion  picturue  of  th<-  work  of  the  Vin- 


BELGIAN  BAND  AT 
BOSTON  GARDEN 

The   Royal   Belgian    Guards  Dana, 
comprlsmg  85  musicians  conducted  by , 

Capt.  Arthur  Prevost.  gave  a  concert  |  J    

last  night  at  the  Boston  Garden  under  pishon  post  fired  three  vcHe\-s  from  t 
the  ausDlces  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  stage,  "taps"  was  sounded  and  echo 
the  auspices  oi  „nRT,it*l  The  fro""       ^'"Bs  and  the  band  played 

Hospital  and  the  Infants  Hospital,  "ine  ^,^1^^^^  ^^^^^ 
appearance  ol  this  famous  band,  whlcn 

is  under  the  patronage  of  Albert,  King  -IVHOOrEE  NIGHT"  AT  THE  ME 
of  the  Belgians  developed  into  one  of  Tod  Claire,  new  master  of  ceremom 
the  most  brilliant  social  evenU  of  the  at  the  Metropohtan  Theatre.  Inaug 
season  Present  were  nearly  all  of  pa-  rates  his  first  nightly  "Whoopee  Part: 
tronesses  who  with  their  parties  occu-  this  evening  at  9  o'clock.  For  this,  tl 
pied  boxes  reserved  for  them.  The  j^^^  show  of  the  evening,  new  rets,  ne 
total  estimated  attendance  was  more  ^^^^^  r^ar  Met  stage  sho 

^'^The'fUs't  part  of  the  program  included  artists  In  additional  numbers,  will 
typical  sj-mphonic  selections  which  presented.  AU-requast  numbers 
were :  Overture — L«  Carnival  Romain  played,  pro\-ided  Mr.  Claue  is  grvf 
by  Berlioz;  Sonata  No  6  Pour  Orgu^  sufficient  time  in  which  to  arrange 
by  Mendelssohn;  Rhapsodic  No^  J  Bj  ^^^^^  Patron..^  are  asktd  simply 
Franz  Lisz.t  and  Danses  Pol««"4"""ift ;  c^ll  out  their  requests  or  to  drop  a  1 
Prince  Igor  by  Borodine  *  "^V  to  ,:,r  r         of  ceremoni.  . 

less  start  and  the  players  did  not  warci 
up  to  the  task  in  hand  until  the  third 


number  which  brought  out  the  fullest 
capabilities  of  this  remarkable  band. 

Following  the  intermission  Mozart  s 
Menuet  and  Weber's  Mouvemcnt  Per- 
petuel  paved  the  way  for  the  closing 
number,  three  military  marches:  Marche 
de  la  Garde  Consulalre  a  Marengo 
(1800):  Naval  Brigade,  and  Royal  Bel- 
gian Guards.  The  audience  responded  t  - 
this  stlmulaUng  music  which  seemed  t> 
fit  the  conditions  more  than  the  otne; 
type  of  music  Including  the  minuet 
which  wfUi  also  well  received,  /n  t^e-se 
marches  the  percussion  Instrumerft-s 
proved  invaluable  in  overcoming  the  rc 
slstance  of  the  wide  open  *Pa«s 
furnished  sufficient  overtones  as  a  foun 
dation  for  the  music  of  other  instru 
ments. 


1 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
•'The  Divine  Lain" 

y  «  ■•■rrn  draoia.  aci»i>ted  h»  Forrest  H 
mn-pl    hv    K.    Purnnrton!  p^ 

.1  mnwniKl  hy  Fir«i  N»Mon»l 


Hi  II 

'f  .^rjTln   J 


I  1::  ..,ie  of  what  supp 
hisloiiiins  have  done  '• 
of  Emma  Hart  of  P»c 


e  111  oecome  me  wirr  m  i^ui u|j  o,rhPsti!il  bonibarcinu  ni;  b> 
"in   Hamilton,  the  Inspiration  of  bastes  Puiioio  spirit  of  tlie  com 


4 


_e  Romney,  the  portrait'  painter, 
the  paramour  of  Horatio  Nelson, 
I'alJII^n,  admiral  and  lord.  Corinne  Grif-I 
ifh.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  screen 
has  made  noble  endeavor  to  dls- 
only  the  finest  attributes  of  that 
rkable  woman.    To  Miss  Griffith's 
■  orthy    delineation     add  Frank 
-is    brilliancy    of    direction,  Mr. 
ipii/,s    pictorial    pmbelllshment,  and 
■apablp  performance  by  Messrs.  Varconi, 
Varner.  Keith  and  Love.    The  grand 
csult  is  a  silent  picture,  one  of  the  few 
•xtant.  of  distinction  and  rare  beauty 
if  form. 

The  film  traces  the  career  of  Emma 
iart  w'itlt-much  detail'from  the  moment 
vhen  she  arrives  with  her  pachydermic 
nother,  briefly  portra.ved  by  that  apt 
tage  comedienne,  Marie  Dressier,  to 
ook  and  serve  the  foppLsh  Greville; 
hrough  her  meeting  with  Greville's 
mcle,  Lord  Hamilton,  the  latter's  Imme- 
ilat.p  infatuation  and  his  tender  of 
carriage:  Emma's  first  encounter  with 
^'»l.son  and  the  instant  kindling  of  the 
park  of  passion  which  was  to  possess 
loth;  her  interce.ssion  with  the  Italian 
^ueen  to  obtain  open  ports  for  Nelson's 
curvy-stricken  shlp.s:  their  love  .scenes 
111  the  flagship,  at  her  villa  In  Naples. 
I  a  little  English  village  to  which  they 
led  after  Lady  Hamilton  had  been 
larred  from  their  majesties'  court,  and 
lieir  final  p&rtlng  when  Nelson  is  re- 
alled  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in 
vhlch  he  met  his  death.  These  scenes 
ire  pictured  movingly.  For  spectacle 
■  e  see  two  stiiring  naval  battles  between 
he  Engli.sh  and  the  French  fleets,  off 
iiipiili  and  Trafalgar,  and  scenes  of 
)'  nip  and  ceremony  in  the  Italian  and 
courts.  Through  it  all  there  is 
;o  iia^te:  rather  a  leisurely  pace  of  per- 
iirm  -,  nee  and  picturization,  striving  for 
1  iliriion.  Miss  GrifBth  was  first  the 
i.  n  Emma,  Inclined  to  .scimper  when 
he  ."iiiould  walk  In  dignity;  then  the 
oun?    lady,    acquiring  poLse, 


Mr  Han.son  was  unfortunate 
HLs  symphony  was  placed  between  ihr 
superb  tantasia  of  Tchaikovsky  and  the 
dramatic  tone-poem  of  Strau.ss^  ^^i^^f^ 
the  latter  has  aged  a  little.  The  death 
of  the  sufferer  is  long  delayed;  the  fe^ei 
chart  shows  suiurising  variations  in 
temperature.  The  "Transfiguration  sec- 
tion is  nobly  planned:  yet  fc-ns  tone- 
poem  will  no  doubt  be  forgotten  in  the 
concert  hall  when  "Till  Eulenspiegel 
and  "Don  Juan"  will  still  be  fresh, 
brilliant  and  entrancing. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  has  been  per- 
formed here  many  times  since  Arthur 
Nikisch  brought  it  out  in  1890.  Even 
his  interpretation  was  less  poetic  and 
compelling  than  Mr.  Koussevitzky  s 
yesterday,  an  incomparable  performance 
bv  its  draihatic  intensity:  by  its  singing 
of  the  appealing,  haunting  Love  Theme, 
from  its  announcement  to  the  amorou.> 
frenzy  that  took  'no  heed  of  fiarthly 
woes  and  inevitable  deatTi:  by  the 
sombrenes.s  of  the  introductory  fore- 
boding measures;  by  the  fiery  street 
scenes  in  Verona  with  the  clashing  oi 
rival  houses  and  their  sword  thrusts; 
by  the  overwhelming  climaxes  so  skil- I 
fully  prepared  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky. 
There  was  infinite  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  details,  without  Interruption  of 
tj'.ie  tragic  development  to  the  simple, 
■pathetic  final  measure. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  ^ 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  of  April  19-20  will  be  as 
■follows:    Josten.  "Concerto  Sacro '  for, 


nokl.'dge,  and  finally  the  woman,  bit- 
'■n  by  a  great,  sacrificial  love.  Hers 
as  a  .steadily  .satisfying  achievement. 
'       picture  makes  her  seem  to  sing. 
"d  in  other  instances,  we  now 
>  sceptical  attitude.    As  to  "The 
I  In  . 11"  Lady"  in  its  tntirety.  we  have 

Ionl.r  praise,  for  tho.se  who  made  it,  and 
those  who  shaped  its  characters. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TIt  ?2nd  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
ion}  Orrhesira's  48th  season,  Mr. 
outievitzky,  conductor,  took  place  ve=- 
•rday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall, 
he  program  was  as  follow.s:  Tchaikov- 
;y.  Overture — Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  i 
allet"  (after  Shakespeare  I.  Hanson, 
ordir  Symphony,  E  minor.  Strauss, 
ipaili  and  Transfiguration." 

Hanson,  who  conducted  his  sym- 
iioiiy.  which  was  played  for  the  first 
■lie  in  Baslon.  was  born  at  Wahoo, 
bra.ska.  In  1896.   He  studied  composi- 
•11  In  this  country  and  at  Rome,  hav-  I. 
^  won  a  fellowship  in  the  American  l| 
fidemy  of  that  city.    He  is  now  the 
'  if  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 


strings  and  piano  (Mr.  Josten  is  of  the 
music  department  at  Smith  College); 
G.  Paure,  Elegy  for  violoncello  and  or- 
chestra (Mr.  Bedetti.  violoncellist i ; 
Loeffler,  "La  Bonne  Chan,son."  Schu- 
mann, Symphony  No.  3,  E  flat  major 
"Rhenish." 

For  the  final  program  of  the  season 
(the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  FYI- 
charm,  ilday  afternoon,  April  26,  and  Saturday 


evening,  April  27)  Mr.  Koussevitzky  will 
repeat  those  pieces,  played  in  the  j 
coui'se  of  the  season,  which  the  public 
of  these  concerts  signify  as  their  choice. 
The  program  books  of  yesterday  and 
tonight  contain  classified  lists  of  the 
works  performed.  Those  wishing  to  vole 
should  check  one  number  in  each  lUt. 
The  slips  will  .serve  as  ballots — they 
may  be  signed  or  not  as  the  voters 
plea.se — and  may  be  dropped  in  a  box 
which  has  been  placed  in  a  box  which 
has  been  placed  In  the  corridor  for  the 
purpose,  or  may  be  mailed  to  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Symphony  hall,  Boston, 
not  later  than  April  13. 

FRANCIS  RILET 

Francis  Riley,  'oaritone,  admirably 
accompanied  by  Margaret  Hubbarfl. 
sang  this  program  la.st  night  in  Jor- 
dan Hall,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience: 

Aniarllli,  mla  bella,  CaccinI:  Comr 
•aggio  di  sol.  Caldara;  Che  Piero  Cn.v- 
liine,  Legrenzi;  Vcrborgenheit,  Begrg- 
ung.  Nun  Wand  re  Maria,  Fu.s.Mei5". 
ugo  Wolf;  All  Things  That  We  Cbsp. 
ridge;  The  Pipes  of  Gordon's  Meii,  . 
Hammond;    Before    the    Crucifix.  La 


niversltv  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.     I    !!°''»S'  » ^'.i^'''','?*-  ^'  '^^-^^ 

En  Tu   ("Masked  Bair  i,  Verdi;  Iri.-.h 


vmphony,  the  fir.st  of  his  larger 
lions,   was   first  performed  at 
'  the  orchestra  of  the  Augusteo 
■      us  direction.    It  has  been  played 
leading  orchestras  of  this  country, 
has  a  motto:  "To  him  that  over- 
""1  will  I  give.    To  eat  out  of  the 
ife.  which  Is  in  the  midst  of  the 
of  God."    There  is  little  in  the 
111.1.    lUat  suggests  the  Fields  of  the 
llcssofi.  but  the  strenuous  character  of 
hr  n  ni position,  one  may  fairly  say  its 
■.  may  be  intended  to  portray  a 
after   the   manner  of  Jacob 


'.Folk  Songs:  Foggy  Dew.  aiT.  bv  Fox; 
Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearuig 
Young  Charms,  The  Leprchaun.  arr  by 
Fisher;  The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  Her 
Cow.  ar.  by  .Johnson:  Killarnev.  B.ilfe; 
Cavatlna  tThc  Barber  of  Seville),  Ros- 
sini. 

Mr.  Riley,  more  fortunate  than  (he 
run  of  young  singers,  has  a  model  of 
his  own  making  to  work  toward.  Lasi 
night  he  sang  the  little  tale  of  tlir 
Leprchaun  with  enunciation  so  clear 
and    diction    so    neatly  pointed. 


rhaps  were  quieter  in  the  control  of 
ifir  breath.  There  were  boisterous 
lomeiit.'^  yesterday  when  the  composer 
liiiost  ovpi  tanip  the  audiPnce. 
'  He  wa.s  a  young' man  when  he  wrote 
nis  symphony.  Young  composers  often 
lilstakp  noise  for  strpngth  and  con- 
lant  fpverishne.ss  for  emotion.    It  has 

en  said  that  the  first  movement  is 
-trongly  Nordic  in  character,  singing  of 

c  solemnity,  austerity  and  grandeur 
the  north,  of  its  restless  surging  and 

life,  of  its  sombroness  and  melanV 
lioly  "  It  was  a  large  undertaking  to 
xprrs^  all  this  in  tones.  One  wished 
hat  Mr.  Han.son  had  chosen  to  "Medi- 
erranranizc"  his  music  (to  borrow 
lietz.-(  iif  s  pet  word).  It  is  not  neces- 
ary  to  ask  whether  the  workmanship 
lisplayed  the  thematic  invention  and 
levelopment  is  of  an  individual  char- 
cter:  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  found 
ittle  tliat  is  imaginative,  poetic  or  elo- 
;ucnt  in  this  first  movement  or  in  those 
hat  followed;  and  in  the  second  move- 
nent  inscribed  to  the  compaser's 
nother  and  in  the  third  dedicated  to 
lis  father  there  is  little  that  is  truly 
•motional.  The  whole  symphony  is 
■pasty.  It  lacks  significantly  contrast- 
>ig  pases.  There  is  little  relief  from 
.\-ie  pipvalling  storm  and  stress,  either 


K  with  the  angel,  though  thev  \ 'liythmlcally  too.  and  melodiouslj,  and 
-    -    I  1th  such  excellent  tone  withaC  Uiat 
there  in  that  song  he  has  set  up  his 
own   model— and   an   extremely  com- 
mendable model  at  that. 

His  way.  therefore,  stretches  before 
Mr.  Riley,  plain  for  him  to  follow  .The 
nature  of  the  Irish  peasant  who  -.an 
counter  to  an  elf  and  got  the  worst  of 
the  encounter— that.  Mr.  Riley  vivid'v 
feels,  and  as  well,  the  music  expressing 
that  nature. 

Let,  then,  Mr.  RUey  exercise  his  imag- 
ination till  he  feels  as  vitally  the  mood 
or  the  Italian  who.  some  centuries  neo 
sang  to  his  Amarillis.  or  of  Joseph  sav  - 
ing words  of  comfort  to  the  X'irain 
Mother.  Let  him.  also,  set  his  f.incv 
to  work  till  he  realizes  the  sorry  u'-phr 
of  hinvwho  sang  "Eri  tii." 
When  this  he  has  accomplished  Mr 

T^/pnh    V  Hugo  Wolfs  w,tn 

trS'  « '''' ^'"^^  husband  be- 
6i&  ^-.i  ""^^  ^"'^  ^his  study  too 
Tf^fi  i,.^*^  imagmation  once  stirred. 
Until,  however,  he  can  picture  oU'er 
men  as  definitely  a.s  he  pictures  h" 
J^L~"1*"^*"^  f^i'-y-  Mr  RUev  can 
^  ^^-t'/,  ""•^  '"u''"  music 
of  great  men  who  do  so  picture  them 
Wolf,  to  wit.  and  Verdi.  ' 
y^^lt^  i'A5:^",'^complish  in  one  case 

only 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  obituaries  of  Brander  Matthews  stated  that  he  man-ied  "Ada  Smith, 
daughter  of  Dr.  'Walter  Smith,  a  London  physician  and  an  actress  with  a 
■traveling  English  company.   She  died  in  1924." 

Thus  a  charming  actress,  Ada  Harland,  is  disguised  as  a  Smith.  This 
"traveling  English  company"  was  the  once  famous  Lydia  Thompson  Bur- 
lesque company,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at 
Wood's  museuiti,  New  York,  on  Sept.  28,  1868.  The  burlesque  was  Bumand's 
"Ixion,  or  the  Man  at  the  'Wheel."  The  players  were  Lydia  Thompson,  Ada 
Harland,  Lisa  'Weber,  Pauline  Markham,  Alice  Logan,  Grace  Logan,  Harry 
Beckett,  George  C.  Davenport,  Louis  J.  Nestayer,  Sol  Smith,  Jr.  and  James 
Barnes.  "Ixion"  was  preceded  by  "To  Oblige  Benson." 

Ada  Harland  took  the  part  of  Jupiter,  "King  of  the  Gods  and  the  most 
finished  gentleman  in  Olympus."  Here  are  her  opening  lines.  Ixion  is  in 
Jove's  templ^.  He  appears  to  the  Thunderer. 

Ixioa:    "Come,  Jupiter  I  (music— rumbling  noise).  "What  have  I  done? 

Pale  fear 

My  cheek  begins  to  blanch. 
Jupiter  (suddenly  appearing):  "Blanche!  I  am  here." 

(Chord — Jupiter  appears  on  the  ruined  altar  in  the  C  of  the  temple.) 
"Who  summons  us  by  journey  atmospherical? 
"Who's  bawling  has  made  Juno  quite  hysterical? 

Is  It  this  worm?    (examining  Ixion  through  an  eyeglass)  What 
means  this  stupid  dolt? 

I've  half  a  mind  to  hurl  a  thunderbolt? 
Ixion:  Don't  be  excited,  Jupiter,  and  pray 

Apologize  for  me  to  Mrs.  J; 

I  feel,  before  your  royal  carriage,  humble. 
Jupiter:  Carriage?   I  came  in  that  volcanic  rumble — 

Whose  is  the  cry  raised  by  gross  mortal  fears — 

That  reaches  from  our  Temples  to  our  ears? 
In  the  printed  book,  "carriage,"  rumble,"  "temples,"  "ears"  are  in  italics 
so  that  no  one  can  miss  the  side-splitting  humor  of  the  puns.  Is  there  a 
drearier  playbook  than  "Ixiom"— except  possibly  some  other  burlesque  by 
Burnand?  "Jfet  "Ixion"  was  extraordinarily  popular  in  London  when  it  was 
produced  in  1863  with  Jenny  Wilmore  as  Ixion,  Harriet  Pelham  as  Jupiter 
and  Felix  Rogers  as  Minerva;  also  when  it  was  revived  in  1866  and,  partly 
re-written,  in  1870;  and  what  did  Burnand  do  but  bring  it  out  as  an  opera 
bouffe  "Ixion  Re-wheeled"  in  1874,  Were  the  other  plays  produced  at 
Wood's  Museum  by  this  English  company  headed  by  Lydia  Thompson  any 
better?  Ada  Harland  was  seen  in  "Ernani,"  "Dora  Bella, "  "Alonzo  the 
Brave"  (entitled  "Little  Faust"— not  Herve's),  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  (a 
burlesque)  and  other  supposedly  amusing  entertainments. 

Lisa  Weber  died  at  Buffalo  in  1887.  She  had  grown  too  stout  for 
burlesque,  but  she  was  seen  in  variety  theatres.  She  married  W.  S.  Mullaly, 
the  musical  director.  PauMne  Markham  survived  her,  living  in  New  York, 
for  many  years.  Lydia  Thompson,  the  most  charming  woman  in  the  history 
of  burlesque,  previously  applauded  as  a  dancer  in  London  and  on  the 
European  continent,  died  in  1908.  It  is  said  she  was  the  first  to  sing  "His 
'Art  was  True  to  Poll"  in  this  country,  Mrs.  John  Wood  had  made  a  hit  with 
it  in  London;  Rosina  "Vokes  sang  the  song  in  later  years. 
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We  happened  in  the  fall  of  1868  to  be  a  pupil  in  the  Yale  School  for 
Boys  in  New  York,  kept  by  one  Colton  a  brother  of  the  poet  George  H. 
Colton,  whose  '  Tecumseh"  won  temporary  fame  in  the  Forties.  This  school 
was  a  few  doors  below  Wood's  Museum,  which  was  situated  at  1221  Broad- 
way, on  the  West  side,  just  below  Thirtieth  street.   It  was  our  delight  toi 
gape  at  these  British  blondes  as  they  entered  and  left  the  Museum  for 
rehearsals.  They  were  a  joyous,  laughing  set  of  women,  with  huge  chignons,  i 
pork-pie  hats,  and  voluminous  skirts.  Some  of  the  critics  pooh-poohed  their  ■ 
performances.    Richard  Grant  White  came  valiantly  to  their  rescue.    His  ■ 
articles  in  the  Galaxy — what  an  excellent  magazine  it  was!  to  be  ranked 
with  Putnam's  at  the  Fifties— were  eulogistic  to  the  point  of  extravagance. 
He  called  on  all  f.'s  fellow  citizens  to  hear  the  English  language  as  spoken 
by  Lydia;  as  for  Pauline  Markham,  she  could  restore  the  Venus  of  Milo's 
missing  arms.  A  little  life  of  Pauline  is  attributed  to  him.  Years  afterward 
•when  old.  she  remembered  past  triumphs,  she  told  a  New  York  reporter; 
that  White  was  a  nice  old  gentleman  who  rather  bored  her  by  talking  about 
Shakespeare.   

It  was  at  Wood's  Museum  tnat  Giuseppini  Morlacchi,  the  "peerless  ! 
Morlacchi"  first  danced  in  this  country.  This  was  in  1867  when  the  Museum 
was  known  as  Banvard's  Museum  and  Theatre.  Morlacchi,  who  married 
'Texas  Jack, "  danced  often  in  Boston,  and  died  at  East  Billerica  in  1886. 
An  accomplished  graceful  dancer,  she  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her. 

The  revival  of  "The  Black  Crook"  at  Hoboken  reminds  us  that  Pauline 
Markham  once  delighted  all  eyes  as  Stalacta  leading  the  March  of  the 
Amazons.  But  there  are  no  Majiltons  now  at  Hoboken.  What  became  of 
1  them?  We  saw  them  at  the  Boston  Theatre  when  "The  Black  Crook"  was 
playing  in  1872.  There  was  the  tall  one,  Charles,  the  extraordinarily  eccen- 
tric dancer,  whose  legs  seemed  to  stretch  across  the  stage;  the  short  man, 
Frank,  with  a  curious  make-up;  and  the  fascinating  sister,  Marie.  In  that 
revival— for  "The  Black  Crook"  was  first  seen  here  at  the  Continental 
Theatre — Kate  Santley  led  the  Amazons— an  actress  and  singer  of  brains 
and  great  personal  charm,  who  afterwards  managed  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  London.  She  was  86  years  old  when  she  died  six  years  ago. 


the  musical  contents  or  in  the  or-    he  can  accomplish  in  another  if 
ivstral   dres.s.     The  .symphony   was  ^  he  will  fully  u.se  his  mother-w'ii  A.irt 
biv    received    by    the    audience^  Mi>  Riley  is  fortmiate  in  thi  " 'i"  "^"^ 
■  as  no  doubt  impressed  ,  by  the]  I  .of  a  very  good  ™    ^       n  i  S"'' 


It  is  not  surprising  that  "The  Ringer"  is  packing  the  Copley  Theatre. 
Many  were  turned  ,away  on  Good  Friday,  of  all  days  in  the  year.  We  saw  '• 
the  play  last  Wednesday  night  and  were  surprised,  not  to  say  shocked,  when  j 
j  the  identity  of  the  accomplished  villain  was  disclosed.  We  had  made  a  ' 
I  wrong  guess,  because  the  one  we  thought  was  "The  Ringer"  certainly  had  a  I 
I  sinister  countenance  and  behaved  in  a  suspicious  manner.  Mr.  de  Cordoba 
and  Mr.  Clive  were  especially  excellent  in  their  rei;pective  roles  and  not 
simply  because  they  had  the  fattest  parts.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  admir-  j 
able  a  portrayal  of  an  ingenious,  resourceful,  heartless,  smooth,  plausible 
scoundrel  as  that  given  by  Mr.  de  Cordoba.  And  in  the  scene  where  he  is  i 
haunted  by  an  unsavory  recollection,  he  was  powerfully  drarnrMc  w'^' 
extravagance  in  speech  and  gesture.  Mr.  Clive  was  ricb'     one'of  thThYghly'^sat^ 
out,  especially  as  the  questioner  of  Cora  Ann.    T'       .  of  the  afternoon, 
quately  taken.  .  P.  A.  B. 
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One  might  ask,  when  did  Cora  Ann  first  knowTHFWntity  of  the  dis- 
KUlsed  man?  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  light  over  the  second  back 
door  to  the  right  in  Mcister's  room?  How  did  the  villain  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  donning  a  policeman's  dress?  At  the  end  was  thefe  an  aeroplane 
Sa^*'^^"^"         "^'^^  questions  about  incidents  in  a  mystery 

The  author  of  "The  Ringer,"  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  recently  said  in  Lon- 
don that  he  "doesn't  give  a  damn  about  actors  and  their  moods"  and  has 
no  use  for  theatrical  managers.  He  also  said  that  in  1928  he  made  more 
money  out  of  racing  than  out  of  plays.  There  is  a  story  that,  borrowing 
a  sovereign  from  a  friend  to  attend  the  races  at  Ascot,  he  returned  with 
£1700.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  never  thinks  out  his  plots-  they  pour 
into  his  head;  but  he  has  the  aid  of  a  dictaphone  and  a  "squad"  of  secre- 
taries, "He  keeps  a  man  servant  on  duty  all  night  in  case  he  wakes  up 
and  wishes  to  work.  When  Hannen  Swaffer,  his  good  friend  and  severe 
critic,  wrote  an  article  headed  'Too  much  Edgar  Wallace,'  Wallace  went  to 
his  dictaphone  and  started  three  more  plays." 

A  "ringer"  has  a  peculiar  meaning  in  American  slang,  on  the  race  track 
and  elsewhere.  Is  this  specific  use  of  the  word  known  in  England?  One 
does  not  find  it  in  Enghsh  dictionaries,  slang  or  orthodox.  In  curling,  a 
ringer  is  the  stone  that  lies  within  the  ring  that  surrounds  the  tee;  in  quoits 
it  is  a  quoit  that  incloses  the  pin  aimed  at;  in  mining,  it  is  a  crowbar;  it  is 
also  a  hammer  for  driving  wedges;  in  hunting,  a  ringer  is  a  fox  that  runs 
in  »  ring  when  hunted.  In  Australia,  he  is  a  man  .who  shears  the  highest 
number  of  sheep  per  diem.  One  does  not  find  the  American  use  of  the  word 
in  even  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary. 


THE  PURISTS 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
"Actors  and  actresses  taking  part  in  B.  B.  C.  dramas  are  to  become  'dis- 
smbodied  from  their  own  personality.'   The  B.  B.  C.'s  action  In  forbidding  the 
announcement  of  the  names  of  dance  tunes  has  been  followed  by  a  new  regula- 
tion that  the  names  of  actors  in  wireless  plays  shall  not  be  announced. 

"Their  names  will  not  be  announced  over  the  ether,  and  will  not  appear  In 
he  radio  papers  or  in  the  daily  papers." 

"Let  not  the  ether  be  profaned 

By  idle  sound  of  actor's  name; 
Let  not  the  same  pure  stream  be  stained 

By  fox-trot  titles  and  their  fame; 
Let  not  the  announcer's  name  be  heard. 

Nor  yet  the  giver  of  the  'talk' — 
We  have  in  these  directions  erred, 

But  now  more  righteously  we  walk. 

"Let  all  be  equal  and  obscure; 

Straight  challenge  to  a  vulgar  world — 

'Art  for  art's  sake'  will  then  be  sure. 

And  all  Philistia's  banners  furled. 
Self-advertising  we  deplore 

(A  truly  horrid  form  of  pay); 
We  lend  ourselves  to  it  no  more, 

For  silence  is  the  better  way." 

So  spread  this  truly  noble  cult. 

This  higher  and  celestial  tone. 
Until  the  ultimate  result 

Had  swept  away  the  microphone; 
And  nothing  caiT>e.    The  programme's  start 
Was  there,  but  faith  supplied  its  sequel — 
,  Surely  the  highest  form  of  art 

which  (he  huoian  soul  is  equal] 


BRUCE  SIMONDS 

A  program  of  music  admirably  suited 
to  his  poetic  gifts  as  an  interpreter  was 
played  by  Bruce  Simonds,  pianist,  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Jordan  hall.  A  fair- 
sized  audience  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded him,  and  demanded  encores. 

Opening  with  Bach's  Italian  Concerto, 
Mr.  Simonds  played  with  a  rare  appre- 
ciation of  the  characteristic  beauties  of 
the  concerto,  for  he  made  it,  not  a  ratt- 
ling exercise  in  speed  with  the  Andante 
thrown  in  for  contrast,  but  delightfully 
joyous  and  graceful,  with  a  tenderly 
moving  central  section.  One  might  que.s- 
tion  Mr.  Simonds's  tempo  in  the  An-  I 
dante  ( to  some  if  seemed  a  little  too  1 
slow),  but  there  is  no  questioning  hisj 
innate  sense  of  beauty,  even  though  it| 
seems  sometimes  exaggeratedly  idyllic.  | 

The  second  Sonata  of  Arnold  Bax 
brought   Mr.    Simonds's   more  robust 
{•qualities  to  the  front.  The  five  sections] 
— slow  and  menacing,  brazen  and  glit- 1 
1  tering,  whispermg,  very  still  and  con- 
I  centrated,  and  recapitulation — he  played 
with  rhythmic  energy,  and  with  a  sym- 
phonic sweep  that  revealed  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  composition.  And  Mr. 
Simonds  was  appropriately  menacing 
and      glittering      and  concentrated 
(though  scarcely  brazen). 

The  Kinderscenen  of  Schumarm  he 
played  with  unaffected  charm,  and  very 
expressively. 

The  last  group  contained  three  selec- 
tions from  the  music  of  Chopin  .  .  . 
whose  works  suit  Mr.  Simonds's  deli- 
cately imaginative  playing  so  well.  The 
Scherzo  in  E  major,  the  sweet  and 
sleepy  Berceuse,  and  the  octave-in- 
lested  Polonaise  in  P  sharp  major,  he 
played  with  technical  excellence,  and 
unfailing  good  taste. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Simonds  more  often,  and  in  ensemble. 
His  sensitiveness  and  dependable  musi- 
cianship should  make  him  very  valu- 
able to  small  groups  of  players  of  cham- 
music.  E.  B. 


SEKGI^l  RACHMANINOFF 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  pianist,  played 
this  program   yesterday   afternoon  in 
Symphony    hall:     Sonata,    opus  109, 
Beethoven;  Papillons,  Schumann;  So- 
nata, opus  35.  Chopin;  Barcarolle,  No.  5,! 
Rubmstem:  Fairy  Tales,  opus  51,  Medt- 
ner:     fItude-Tableau,  Rachmaninoff 
Toccata.  Ravel;  "La  fllle  aux  cheveux 
de  Lin,"  Debussy;  Etude.  D-flat  major, 
opus  8,  Prelude,  F-sharp  minor,  opus  12, 
Etude,  D-sharp  minor,  opus  8,  Scriabin. 
j    There  are  those  among  us  who  wi_h 
that  Mr.  RachmaninoS,  who  always  does 
as  he  pleases,  would  be  pleased  to  do 
I  some  things  differently.   Not  everybody. 
I  to  give  an  instance,  hankers  to  hear; 
'  above  all  of  a  hot  afternoon,  a  late 
I  Beethoven  sonata  and  a  Chopin  sona'^ ; 
I  too,     with     Schumann's  "Papillons'l 
I  thrown  in  for  full  measure,  the  three  oJ 
them  in  a  row.  with  scarcely  two  min-1 
utes  between  them  in  which  to  catch 
fresh  breath.    That  we  ought  to  b«  i 
equal  to  a  program  so  stout  may  very 
well  be,  those  of  us  who  set  up  to  b« 
musical,  but  the  fact  remains  that  most 
of  us  are  not.   Some  folk  also,  to  toucli 
on  another  point,  would  have  been  glad 
to  hear  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  way  with 
Scriabin,  Debussy  and  Ravel  before  sa- 
tietv  inevitably  set  it. 

Certain  points  hi  performance  as  well 
as  in  program-planning  a  listener  or 
two  yesterday   might   have  preferred 
otherwise.    Mr., Rachmaninoff,  for  ex- 
'  ample,  plaved  the  funeral  march,  if 
I  something  dramatically,  still  nobly,  with 
1  that  beautiful  tone  one  expects  of  a  fine 
instriunent  at  the  hands  of  a  master 
pianist.    But  too  often,  yesterday,  one 
expected  it  in  vain,  for  Mr,  Rachmani- 
noff asked,  in  many  loud  quick  pas 


ferent,  for  one  virtue  of  the-nignesi 
value  let  us  all  ,salute  him,  hat  in  hand: 
to  public  low  taste  he  will  not  pander- 
He  offers  only  what  he  believes  good. 
To  offer  them  le.ss,  we  must  admit,  Yn 
has  no  excuse,  stace  audiences  flock  ta 
hear  him  whatver  he  plays.  Others, 
however,  popular  as  Mr.  Rachmaninc", 
fiddle  and  sing  their  people  trash.  The 
more  shame  to  thejoj.  and  the  mora 
credit  to  Mr.  Rachmaninoff.   R.  R.  G. 

»IODERN-BEACON  THEATRES  I 
"Queen  of  the  Night  Clubs" 

A  soreen  drama  b.v  Murray  Rolh  and  -Ad- 
dison Buikhart:  photographed  by  Eil  Du  Par, 
(tireeted  by  Br.vaii  Foy.  and  presented  by 
Wai'neJ"  Bros.,  as  an  all-talkinsr  picture  with 
the  foUowingr  cast: 

Tex  Malone  Texas  Guinan 

Kddie  Parr  Eddie  Foy.  Jr. 

Bee  Walters..  Lila  Lee 

Phil  Parr   .Jacli  Norworth 

Don  Holland  John  Davidson 

At(.v.    Grant  John  Miljan 

Andy  Qiiinlan  .\rthnr  Houfnjan 

.^sst.  Dist.  Ally  William  Davideon 

Crandall   Lee  Slnimway 

Nick  Jimniie  Phillips 

Judgre.  J.am3S  T.  Mack 

"Queen  of  the  Night  Clubs,"  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  consisting  of 
noise,  unnatural  voices,  cheap  dialogue 
and  dull   entertainment.   Intended  to 
give  graphic  revelations  of  the  gay  and 
wicked  goings  on  in  a  typical  side  street 
night  club  in  New  York,  will  do  well , 
enough  in  the  villages,  where  everyone  ; 
from  the  town  barber  to  the  church 
deacon  dreams  of  a  some-time  visit  to 
one  of  these  seductive  resorts.    In  this  i 
picture  they  will  see  and  hear  the  orig- 
inal  'great  big  hand'  hostess,  Texas 
I  Guinan,  as  she  sits  on  a  table  or  stands, . 
j  wavmg  plump  arms  aloft  and  declaim- ! 
I  ing  on  the  merits  of  this  or  that  dancer 
I  while  she  holds  an  appraising  eye  on 
I  the  number  of  bottles  being  served.  As 
I  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  particular  film, 
\  there  is  very  little  drinkmg.  Shouting, 
i  cheering  and  throwing  of  confetti  seem 
I  to  be  the  chief  bent  of  the  customers, 
j    Waving  aside  this  scene  of  tumult, 
1  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  pic- 
I  ture,  the  trial  of  Eddie  Parr,  vaudeville 
hoofer,  for  the  murder  of  Don  Holland, 
associate  of  Tex  in  the  night  club  ven- 
ture.   Here  are  found  the  raal  drama, 
the  real  suspense  of  the  story,  admirably 
developed  by  the  Messrs.  Davidson  and 
Miljan  as  the  attorneys  for  the  state 
and  the  defence.   Even  this  has  a  ficti- 
tious climax  when  Quinlan,  the  actual 
murderer,  shoots  the  witness  who  be- 
trays him  and  is  in  turn  shot  down  bv 
a  court  fliocer,    "Bring  two  stretchers." 
the  latter  telephones  to  headquarters. 
That  really  is  the  end  of  the  oictiure. 

When  Texas  Guinan,  years  ago.  made 
her  first  screen  appearance  in  a  v^'ild 
western  called  "The  Gunman,"  she  was 
necessarily  silent.  Now  she  is  vociferoi).'- 
ly  audible-    However,  she  acts  honesMv. 
conceals  nothing,  mentally  or  physically. 
That  other  remarkable  stage  oelebriiy. 
Peggy  Joyce,  could  do  no  more,  ivn 
less.    Eddie  Foy,  Jr.,  as  the  song  ami 
dance  man  who.se  split  with  Bee 
ters,  his  fair  partner,  started  the  ali  ;  - 
catlons  which  culminated  in  a  mure  . 
showed  surprising  ability  in  emoiitiii  il 
scenes.     The   others    were  acceptable 
Pew  pictures  have  shown  such  lack  of 
continuity,   such  evidence   of  caii! 
cutting.    Eddie  presumably  was  '] 
son,  and  much  of  the  Interest  is  - 
posed  to  centre  on  that  relationship,  jc. 
the  picture  almost  ignores  that  fact 
W.  E.  G. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

Plvmouth  Theatre:  First  performance 
m  Boston  of  '  Young  Love."  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  bv  Samson  Raphaelson.  It 
arrived  from  Chicago  at  the  Masque 
Theatre.  New  York,  on  Oct.  30.  1928 
The  play  is  presented  by  Keiuieth  Mac- 
gowan  and  Sidney  Ra«!s. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

F,i.v  Hilary    T><>roihv 

David  HnUowcIl   .lorn  D, 

Pptt  r  Bird   .    >  rank  ■ 

N;in.y  Hird    rathrniie  \' 

Mr,  Raphaelson  has  based  his  coir.i  u 
on  a  preposterous  premise.  If  he  had 
taken  companionate  marriage  for  a  mo- 
tive, it  might  not  have  have  been  sur- 
prising, for  men  of  substance  have 
advocated  that  form  of  matrimony  from 
Marshal  Saxe  to  the  present  day.  But 
here  are  Fay  and  David.  They  are  in 
love;  to  prove  their  love,  or  for  some 
!  other  rea.son — this  is  not  made  clear 
by  the  dramatist — she  gives  herself  to 
him  one  night.  He  wishes  to  marry 
her.  She  shrinks  from  wedlock,  fearing 
that,  from  her  observations,  their  love 
would  thus  be  ruined.  She  cites  as  an 
example  of  mutual  infidelity  the  Birds 
v.ith  whom  they  are  stopping.  Davis  is 
about  to  take  a  consular  position  In 
Africa.  Peter  tells  Fay  that  if  she 
marries  David,  she  will  hamper  his 
career,  be  lonely  and  unhappy.  Now 
Peter  is  a  gay  boy  with  the  ladies. 
Nancy  has  not  kept  herself  unspotted. 
The  two  live  in  agreeable  understand 


He  is  not,  to  go  ori 
his  assets,  debarred  by 
employing  their  full  ex^  , 
he  finds  useful  in  render!  a ,  nis  ^  -"s-w 
and  meanings  clear.   He  ^calls  freeis'Va. 


sages,  no  more  of  h)s  pianoforte  than  an, !         p^.^^.^.  ^^^j^^y  "joye  to  Fav,  Nancy 

iiistrument  wherewith  to  mark  rhythm.,  ^^^j^jg            O^^.;^  j.^^  ^er 

sharply  and  palely  melody.    Of  botni|  j  p      admits  to 

sonatas,  therefore.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff. ,  ^'^a  ^o  ^       n  ^  ^ 


presenting  all  thejacts  in  la^'Se  meas- ,         -    ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
ure  Ignored  the  beauty  and  the  musical  i  "    upitpri  ins  hinod 
significance.   .With  the  "Paplllons"  1^-^  ^^''I^^Xt ^lo  Ui^^^^^ 

cide  to  do.'    Change  partners,  for  a 


showed  himself  move  sympathetic. 
In  however  many  respects,  though. 


...  rv-.-  --..^  vv-  o"' v;~\,„<„rtff  riif. i  time,  and  on  with  the  dance,  uutU  Paj' 
one/  light  crave  Mr.  Rachmanlno^  dlt- |  thus  tested  their  love 


and  will  Know  .  -it;  me. 
wedded  life  will  be  happy.  Fay 
Peter  in  his  studio  and  is  not  asha; 
for  as  she  says,  she  was  lovmg  Dav.ci 
all  the  time.  David  loved  her  so  dearly 
that  he  would  not  meet  Nancy.  This 
cowardice  on  David's  part  vexes  Pay 
sorely.  She  accuses  him  of  Infidelity  in 
not  carrying  out  their  agreement.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  suicide  pact  in  Bour- 
get's  "Le  Disciple,"  when  the  man  hav- 
ing finally  seduced  the  high  bom 
woman  fails  to  kill  himself  though  he 
had  sworn  to  do  so.  But  Fay  is  ready 
to  kill  David  because  he  was  faithful  to 
his  love. 

Of  course  at  the  end  after  David  has 
abused  Fay,  called  her  all  sorts  of  hard 
names,  sworn  at  her,  the  two  leave  for 
Africa.  Peter  no  doubt  will  go  on 
philandering,  and  the  eminently  de 
sirable  Nancy  will  probably  add  to  her 
corps  of  temporary  affinities. 

The  play  consists  chiefiy  of  talk.  The 
subject  of  conversation  is  one  that  has 
for  centuries  inspired  arguments,  ser- 
mons, jests.  In  the  comedy  the  talk 
is  often  decidedly  frank,  but  when  Fay 
joins  in  it  is  as  if  the  remarks,  com- 
ments, propositions  came  from  the 
mouth  of  an  innocent  maiden.  Nancy 
is  more  sophisticated.  She  is  a  bom 
pursuer  of  the  male,  as  her  husband 
is  pursued,  or  at  least  he  thus  excuses 
himself  for  his  escapades. 

The  women  were  skilfully  portrayed 
by  Miss  Gish  and  Miss  Willard.  Miss 
Gish  after  her  adventures  in  the  film 
world  showed  none  of  the  mannerisms 
of  the  screen;  neither  in  gesture  nor  in 
facial  play.  She  was  natural,  graceful, 
giving  a  consistent  appealmg  portrayal, 
-SO  that  one  accepted  Fay  as  a  possible 
creature  in  spite  of  her  extravagant 
:dea  about  love  tests.  What  a  deUght  it 
was  to  hear  her  voice,  her  clear  enuncia- 
tion, her  significant  diction.  Add  to  all 
,  this  her  attractive  personality,  her  in- 
telligence, her  attention  to  import- 
ant details,  her  uncxaggerated  out- 
bursts, and  the  effect  of  her  silence 
when  deeply  moved. 

It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  find  Miss 
Willard  again  on  the  local  stage.  A  well- 
sraced  actress,  she  has  the  ability  to 
forget  herself  in  the  character  she  as- 
-sumes.  whatever  the  nature  of  the  dra- 
matist's woman  may  be.  One  forgets 
That  she  Ls  acting:  one  only  sees  Nancy 
ur  whoever  she  may — her  name  last 
night  was  Nancy. 

The  men  were  not  so  successful.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  often  unmteUigible,  mum- 
bling and  chewing  his  words,  often 
dropping  his  voice  when  the  line  called 
;or  emphasis.  He  was  most  audible  when 
iie  was  inspired  to  pepper  his  speech 
vith  unmeaning  "damns"  and  ••hells." 
:  luis  inciting  the  women  in  the  large 
audience  to  shrieks  of  laughter.  Mr. 
Coproy.  ginng  a  more  careful  portrayal, 
ijutting  clearly  before  one  a  jaunty, 
,  ynical,  man  of  amourettes — he.  too, 
vas  not  always  distinct  \n  his  speech. 
The  audience  was  greatly  amused. 

ST.  JA>IES  TIIE.*TRE 

The  Champion" 

A  comedv  in  three  acts  by  Thomas | 
I.nuden  and  A.  E.  Thomas,  staged  by] 
1    ,    yrr-pf.^    xhe  cast: 

shi   (Willi,ini  «  Moth»r).  Je»- 

'"">•• 

-  iiihi   (younrer  lister).  Adrl- 

-     ,•  Ka.-ir. 

John    Burrourhi     (father).     G«orr«  R- 

'.  ".  .-e  Burrouths  (elder  brother).  H.  F 

Burrourbs   (younger  brothers),  w 


1«IU. 

■  Martin. 

(iuiiboat  Wiilianii    cliampion  light 
i'!  weight  prize-fighter  of  the  world  as  well 
the  prodigal  son  of  the  Burroughs 
niily  of  Knotley,  England,  comes  into 
s  own  as  gracefully  as  Gene  Tunney 
a.'-cended  from  the  ring  to  precincts 
of  the  sociallv  elect.    •  Gunboat."  more 
correctly  known  as  -WUham  Burroughs, 
at  odds  with  his  stem  father  In  his 
youth   departs  surreptitiously  by  night 
and   a  window   from   the  Burroughs 
mansion,  to  reappear  imannounced  and 
unexpectedly  after   15  years.  Mean- 
whUe  he  has  risen  from  the  pugilistic 
ring  In  America— getting  his  training 
bv  the  way,  at  the  Y-  M.  C.  A-—  to  tba  | 
dignity  of  being  a  prosperous  iawyw, 
und  also  a  Congressman  from  Connecti- 
cut. I 
His  arrival  once  more  in  the  Bur- 
roughs household  with  a  full  comple- 
meiit  of  .American  slang,  just  at  the 
time  when  his  brother  George  is  about 
to  run  for  Parliament  throws  the  fam- 
[  ilv  into  an  uproar,  the  more  so  when 
1  Mr,  Mooney  of  the  Blue  Cow  Inn  rec- 
ognizes him  as  the  famous  .\merican 
pugilist.     Mr.  Burroughs  senior  vents 
his  wvatli  ill  vociferous  demands  for 
an  p\  and  a  loudly-volce4| 

refusal  his  son. 

;     Lady  I...  '  ■  ^"  ■^n  'he 

:  scene  as  tlie  i: 
I  title  with  a  silver 
,  ho-  '     '  ' 
i  li. 
'  rl:-> 

■liflicullies,  put  U..U  pi.iy  a 


ne\v  pi.;t"- 


'  -  ',',Uh  111.  unreliable  Loiti 
IBrocKiuigLon,  set  himself  right  with  liis 
|amili',  and  become  affianced  to  the 
Kair  Lady, 

To  George  R.  Taylor,  who  played  the 
part  of  John  Burroughs,  the  father, 
liiust  go  much  of  tlie  glory  for  last 
j light's  performance.  Austere,  dignified, 
finreienting,  in  vcrfce  and  action  he  con- 
t  eyed  the  character  of  the  forbidding 
head  of  an  English  household.  No  less 
forceful  did  he  appear  in  the  final 
Fcene  when  the  felicitations  of  the  Earl 
pf  ChulTleigh,  the  Marquis  of  Harrow- 
Hen  and  the  Mayor  of  Knotley  in  re- 
tard to  his  famous  son  transforms  him 
Into  an  adoring  parent. 
I  Harold  Vermilyea,  taking  the  part  of 
Ihe  Champion,  a  role  in  which  Grant 
ivlltchell  previously  starred  in  Boston, 
ivas  nonchalant  and  amusing,  with 
lomewhat  of  a  lack  of  perfect  assur- 
Itnce,  which  ddubtless  will  be  overcome 
|'.s  the  week  progresses.  George  L.  Tay- 
pr,  M.  Grlflfin  and  Bradlee  Martin,  as 
"le  Earl,  the  Marquis  and  the  Mayor, 
lespectlvely,  added  much  to  the  Eng- 


atmosphete.  The  feminine  ihar- 
cters  were  more  distinctly  American 
English,  Ellen  Mahar,  however, 
living  a  piquant  French  slant  to-  the 
Bvemess,  Antoinette.  F.  A.  B, 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 
9vely  Lady" 

;  A  intisli  al  runied.v-  in  two  aols.  bagcil  on 
Jia  Frrnc  ii  fan  p.  "Dejcmier  h(i  Solcil":  lionj;  ' 
Qlacl.VM  Vtiifpr  and  (^yrui*  WdocJ.  I.vrirs  ny 
Wood,    nniflk-    hy    Da\e    Slanippr  .'in') 
Earold  l^«*\oy:  prudiiced  hy  the  Me.sJT.-s.  Siiii- 
ferl  at   Ilie   Sam   H.   Hai  r  i.«  Theali  e.  Nr" 
|ork.   1)1 1     211.  1927.  wiih  Kdiia  Lteiloiii  ii' 
le  rol.-  (.r  Kdll.v  Wattnaii  ami  Gii.v  Koberl- 
wi  af  I'aiil  dc  Morlaix.     Pipsented  lor  Die 
list  littii-  in  Boiitoii  al  tlip  Shiibert  Tlicain: 
list  evi  iiiiiy  with  Ihe  rollowini;  casl : 
|acauen,  Haiiatrer  ot  "Royale"  Hotpl 

Eniil  rte  Tr.imont 

IranroK.  Head  Waiter  Cliarlen  La  Tone 

Deii.v  Geiic  J..aiip 

Dfit'ov   Maryaii  I<yiiii 

|ord  Isliii:;(on   Frank  (Irp'-iip 

t-nr.'-^  DunMUSe  Moiia  ^loray 

lui  li  .Morlaix   Jail;  .Siinires 

I  ^   Wefllpy  Piprro 

iMont   Doris  PhIhIoii 

 Jacic  SliePhnii 

lean   Clareiii-e  Harvpy 

.11   Mil;:: 

 Jaiiei  Miudoi  k 

-  i>   Ha/.pl  Harrl.^ 

   •  ,  Tepps  Ludlle  ( 

•  I  "■  MaiuB  Lii'  ill- 

After  an  absence  of  two  seasons  Mitzi 
bit  rocUiced  but  still  plump  and  pleas- 
ig,  ha.s  returned  to  the  scene  of  her 
[arlier  .successes  in  the  musical  comedy 
eld.    Her  piesent  vehicle  fell  to  her 
?t      lie  liad  tried  and  found  un.suited 
comedy  with  music.     It  has 
I.  I  out  to  be  a  happy  exchange,  for 
-  tolly  Watteau,  a  nimble-witted,  at- 
ractive  young  woman  who  borrows  a 
iisband  in  the  person  of  Prince  Paul 
i;  Morlai.K  in  order  to  outsmart  an 
incle  who  controls  her  estate,  Mitzi  is 
ble  to  Hir  those  many  piquant  man- 
I'rlsni.s  which  have  helped  to  make  her 
le  of  (he  distinctive  comediennes  of 
le  current  stage.    She  actually  is  what 
I  olden  days  would  have  been  called 
seno-eomic  actress,  in  that  she  can 
>ice  witticisms  composedly,  demurely, 
point  a  serious  line  with  a  sly  twinkle 
her  eye  or  a  provocative  pucker  in 
ir  lip.s.    Moreover  she  is  well  endowed 
Ih  ))hy.sicar  charm,  and  she  can  wear 
lors  which  on  many  women  would  be 
least  trying.    If  her  voice  Is  not  ro- 
ist,  II  has  a  sweet,  appealing  quality: 
'fi        I  in  utter  lines  of  racy  import 
ily  a.s  to  purge    them  of 
\Mi!         naughtiness.    The.se  abilities 
e  demonstrated  abundantly  in  the 
St  scene  of  the  second  act,  the  boudoir 
a  .suite  In  the  Royale  Hotel,  in  which  i 
telry  all  of  the  action  takes  place. 
Next  to  Mitzi,  praise  is  due  to  her 
ncing  ensemble,  to  the  12  Albertina 
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"La  Gioconda,"  opera  by  Ponchlelll; 
National  Opera  Company:  conductor, 
Gabriele  Simeoni.  The  cast  Gioconda, 
Clara  Jacobo:  Laura.  Elizabeth  Hoep- 
pel:  La  Cieca,  Plorilla  Shaw:  Enzo 
Grimaldo.  Fernando  Bertini;  Barnam, 
Mario  Valle;  Alvise,  Miguel  Santacana; 
Isepo,  Costante  Sorvino;  Zuane,  Eu- 
genio  Prosperoni. 

Last  night  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany, pleasantly  remembered  from  its 
visit  here  in  January,  began  a  second 
engagement  at  ^he  Opera  House.  An 
audience  of  excellent  size  sat  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  poTfers  in  charge  showed  no  good 
judgment  when  they  tried  conclasions 
with  "La  Gioconda."  How  could  they, 
with  meagre  resources,  do  justly  by  aa 
opera  planned  for  La  Scala  or  its  like, 
in  the  blessed  days  when  singers  took 
the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  sing? 

The  opera,  furthermore,  falls  between 
stools.  Plain  people,  musically,  fancy 
ic  none  too  well,  bored  by  the  Innova- 
tions which  Poncliielli  undertook  but 
could  not  always  put  through.  The 
learned  will  not  have  it  at  any  price, 
because,  perhaps,  of  very  frank  tune- 
fulness here  and  there.  So  only  odd 
people,  one  in  a  hundred,  revel  in  it. 

Victor  Hugo  romance  of  spies  and 
doges,  singing  women  and  blind  moth- 
ers, sailors,  fishermen,  Dalmatians,  no- 
blemen in  disguise,  the  dogessa  who 
loved  too  well.  They  love  the  songs  of 
the  people,  the  measures  the  dancers 
dance  to.  They  find  beauty  of  line 
and  a  lovely  rhythm  in  the  tenor's 
"Cielo  e  mar,"  fine  melody  and  real 
passion  in  many  a  passage  belonging  to 
Gioconda,  and  a  tunefulness  by  no 
means  disagreeable  in  the  airs  of  the 
blind  woman  and  the  spy. 

Though  the  National  Opera  Company 
might  more  wisely  have  tackled  an  op- 
era more  widely  appealing  and  lesss  ex- 
acting of  performance,  the  results  last 
niqht  were  by  no  means  negligible. 

Let  us  try  to  estimate  thom.  for  ths 
information  of  persons  who  have  a  lik- 
ing for  opera  but  who  admit  no  duty 


bj  one  Uie  tnrcc  fnends  go  in  search 
of  her;  they  find  Heckla  dead  but  no 
trace  of  Tania.  Buddy  is  killed  snd 
Fuzzy  goes  out  of  his  mind,  so  when 
Tex  is  brought  to  trial  as  a  deserter  ha 
has  no  witnesses  to  corroborate  his 
story.  He  is  saved  by  the  opportuna 
reappearance  of  Tania.  William  Boyd 
was  a  pleasant  and  likable  Tex  but  the 
honors  of  the  picture  go  to  Alan  Hals 
as  Fuzzy  and  Robert  Armstrong  aa 
Buddy.  g  L.  H. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

"Syncopation" 

A  Bcreen  corned.^  drama,  adapted  hy 
Frances  Agnew  Irom  Gene  Markey  s  ilory. 
"Stepping  Hisli":  directed  by  Bert  Gleiinon 
and  presented  by  R-K-O  as  an  all-talkinEr 
picture  Willi  the  followins:  cast: 

Flo   Barbara  Bennett 

Benny  Bobby  Watson 

Wiiision  Ian  Hunter 

J^ew  ,  Morton  Do\vne\' 

Pecsy  Dorothy  Leo 

Rita  Venec  Teasdale  | 

Hummel   Osc^ood  Perkins, 

Henry  MacKenzie  Ward  I 

"Syncopation"  rings  one  more  cliange  1 
on  the  theme  which  has  made  "Exce.ss  ' 
Baggage"  the  hope  chest  of  the  nu-  ■ 
merous  motion  picture  directors  since  i 
the  MacGowan  play  became  popular  ■ 
and  profitable.    It  is  the  story  of  two  ' 
humble  hoofers  in  vaudeville  in  which  1 
the  male  end  of  the  team  is  content 
to  go  along  as  his  agent  wills,  while 
the  female  factor  elects  to  follow  the 
lure   of   ambition,   bright   lights  and 
jewels,  a  Park  row  apartment,  and  al- 
most everything.    Flo,  the  selfish  girl, 
was  unwilling  to  pay  the  price,  though 
twice  she  had  shown  no  compunction  • 
and  little  remorse  In  dumping  her  loyal 
partner  on  a  hard,  cold  floor.  The 
first  time  Flo  walked  out  on  Benny 
she  found  It  convenient  to  retiu-n  in 
time  to  help  In  acceptance  of  an  offer 
of  $800  a  week  for  the  act  in  Winston's 
night  club.  The  second  time,  after  Wins- 
ton had  opened  a  resort  in  her  honor 
and  had  heaped  diamonds  on  her  and 
finally  had  suggested    Paris,  without 
marriage,    Flo    again    enters  Benny's 

modest  quarters  and  hears  him  turn 


feel  so  dlsl5i.sed  ^         ^^^^  o^^'"  °f  Sl^OO  for  hU  act.  with 

Mr.  Simeoni,  the  conductor,  holding 
his  forces  firmly  together,  a  small  or- 
chestra but  capable,  a  small  chorus  also 
capable,  kept  the  performance  lively  h<! 
tolerated  no  dullness.  The  stage  man- 
agement helped  him  not  at  all.  There 
appeared  for  two  acts,  to  be  none  be- 
yond the  merest  routine. 

There  were  singers,  however.  Mr. 
Bertlnl.  though  his  beautiful  voice  was 
not  at  its  best,  sang  admirably,  with  an 
elegance  and  a  sound  musicianship  very 
few  operatic  tenors  recently  heard  in 
Boston  can  equal.  Of  the  fare  quality 
of  imagination  he  showed  himself  the 
passessor. 

In  the  frequent  way  of  baritones  at 
present  Mr.  Valle  .sang  extremely  well, 
and  he  brought  to  his  impersonation  of 
the  spy  a  keen  sense  of  character.  Mi^^s 
Hoeppel  contributed  a  mezzo-soprano 
voice  of  the  luSclous  opulence  high  in 
favor;  Mtss  Jacobo  a  grand  soprano 
voice  of  the  type  of  those  two  Rosas. 
Rai.sa  and  Pon.splle:  Mr.  Santlcana  k 
very  good  bass  voice,  indeed.  The  Br?  ■- 
giotli-Denlshawn  ballet,  with  Lillna 
Duncan  at  their  head,  danced  charm- 
ingly. 

To  repeat  a  recommendation  made  b-""b  t^^" 

in  January:  let  people  who  like  oprra      affected  an  English  accent,  and  emo 


scan  the  scale  of  prices,  then  consider 
If  they  are  not  getting  the  worth  of 
their  money,  as  well  as  excellent  enter- 
tainment. R.  R  G 


i another  dancing  partner.  "Won't  I  do?" 
she  asks,  and  Benny,  the  poor  simpleton,  ; 
answers  "yes"  rapturously,   and  they  ' 
embrace  for  a  fade-out,  as  always,  ad ' 
naiuseam.  ! 

The  picture  shows  every  sign  of  In- 
I  expert  photography.  Most  of  the  scenes  ' 
are  cloudy,  the  night  club  shots  are 
scaled  down  to  irritatingly  diminutive 
figures.  It  is  obvious  that  doubles  are 
u.-:ed  for  the  principals  in  the  dancing 
i  specialties.  The  much  vaunted  Photo- 
phone  synchronization  process  failed  to 
be  as  impressive  as  had  been  expected. 
Waring's  Pennsylvanlans,  a  popular  jazz 
band  of  hotel  and  record  fame,  fared 
best  in  the  efforts  to  make  brass  and 
strings  and  piano  sound  natural,  but 
in  other  Instances  the  results  were  less 
happy.  Mr.  Downey's  piano  playing,  as 
,he  twittered  a  song  or  two  in  a  thin 
tenor  voice,  evoked  from  the  instrument 
a  dull,  toneless  sound.  The  speaking 
voices  for  several  reels  were  so  fatnt 
and  blurred  as  to  be  almost  unintelli- 
gible, then  they  suddenly  would  boom 
out  like  cannon  on  the  Commoi*  on 
Ancient  and  Honorables*  day. 

Mi.s.s  Bennett,  cast  as  a  dancer  of  the 
three  or  more  a  day.  seemed  indifferent, 
incapable  of  getting  into  the  part.  She 


tionally  wa.'»  as  plastic  as  mortar  that 
has  set.  Mr.  Watson  was  more  natural 
and  at  ease,  was  more  the  typical  hoofer, 
careless  of  grammar,  scornful  of  the 
graces  of  manner.  Mr.  Downey  as  Lew. 
the  song-writer,  had  some  comic  lines, 
■  Miss  Lee,  as  his  girl,  was  interest- 
uert.  W.  E.  G. 


KEITH  MEMORIAL 

The  vaudeville  program  at  the  Keith 
sch  Girls,  and  most  of  all  to  Wesley  Memorial  Theatre  this  week  is  made  U|) 
erce  and  Hazel  Harris.  This  pair  of  .several  amusing  acts,  the  best  ol 
'ice  brought  down  the  house  with  their  which  Is  the  comedy  team  of  Lester 
vel  iiiinibers.  a  waltz  and  a  sort  of,  Allen  and  Nellie  Breen.  This  agile  and 
pachc  dance  travesty,  in  each  of  which' diminutive  pair  go  through  a  series  of  i 
'r.  Pierce  nonchalantly  tossed  and  songs  and  dances  with  a  light-hearted  ^"".^^""^ 
ung  his  agile  partner  from  variousi  abandon  and  infectious  gaiety  that  wins    aizera  Larmen' 

hearty  approval.  Lester  Allen's  Imita-  The  National  Opera  Company.  The 
lion  of  John  McCormack  singing  a  sen-  cast: 

timental  ballad  with  the  as.olstance  of    rarmon  Elizabeth  Hoepoel 

an  enormous  pair  of  shoes  that  he  was  ,il'.L*,';;r,u:::::::V.'.^":^r*"Sa°?„^^^e''  B^c^?v 
forever  forgetting,  was  particularly  well    Mcn.-des.....  Margnerita  vni . 


lerilous  angles.  "Lovely  Lady,"  in  fact 
decidedly  a  dancing  show,  and  most 
if  It  is  done  by  the  girls  of  the  chorus, 
rhere  are  less  than  half  a  dozeti 
[horus  men,  who  do  not  count  anyway, 
rhe  music  Is  not  wholly  original.  Sonie 
\l  the  tunes  smack  of  other  recent  mu- 
[ical  comedy  scores,  but  two  songs, 
/Lovely  Lady"  and  "Breakfast  in  Bed." 
iave  a  dainty  lilt.  The  supiiorting  cast 
8  for  the  mast  part  competent.  Mr. 
Sheehan  and  Miss  Patson  pair  off  amus- 
hgly  as  the  motion  picture  agent  and 
ihe  hotel  decoy,  Mr.  Greene  is  mildly 
iomlc  as  an  English  lord,  and  Mr.  Har- 
'ery  Is  a  .sufficiently  tempestuous  uncle 
o  Folly.  Mr.  Squires,  scarcely  the  type 
'or  the  role  of  the  youthful  and  Imne- 
iunlous  Prince  Paul,  played  him  heavily, 
lor  in  voice  or  singing  methods  was  he 
larticularly  ingratiating. 

The  sets,  showing  the  screen  room  of 
he  Royale  Hotel,  on  the  island  of  Ca- 
ii  ice.  off  the  coast  of  Fiance:  the  bou- 
loir  where  Mitzi  revealed  much  more 
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done;  his  unruffled  dignity  and  entire 
seriousness  add  immensely  to  the  mirth 
provoked  by  his  antics.  The  Lamys,  an 
acrobatic  team  of  considerable  merit, 
won  applause  for  their  difficult  and 
sometimes  breath-taking  feats.  Gordon 
and  King,  possessors  of  the  most  In- 
credibly nimble  feet,  go  through  a  se- 
ries of  dances  both  comic  and  lively. 
There  is  a  fine  band  from  the  Indian 
Reservation  that  plays  spirited  jazz  and 
popular  tunes.  Irene  Ricardo  has  an 
amusing  group  of  comic  songs. 

The  accompanying  film  Is  "The 
Leatherneck."  with  William  Boyd,  prc' 


Hon  Jose  Fortunate  de  .\n"' 

K.-'-aniiUo  ,   .  .Ciro   dc  V. 

7Aim2a.  Peter  Cli 

Morales  Kueemo  I' 

Conductor   ....Gahnele  Sun 

There  were  features  last  night.  Mr. 
Simeoni,  for  Instance;  made  features 
of  the  orchestral  preludes,  and,  indeed, 
he  made  most  of  the  accomi>animents 
sound  well.  Their  dramatic  significance 
he  also  gave  them,  and  their  full 
rh3rthmic  value.  The  performance, 
therefore,  had  life. 
The  choms,  singing  lustily  the  eve- 


sented  with  the  n  C.  A^  photophone.  ^  through,  furnished  another  fea- 
This  new  sound  device  seems  success-  \     "  .  ■ 

ful  the  voices  of  the  characters  are  pure  by  their  exceUent  performance  of 
clearly  reproduced  and  far  more  agree-  the  cigarette  gnls'  pretty  melody.  Tlie 


,n  charming  linserie  and  th^  ven'  lable  than  Is  usually  the  case,  and  syn-  smugglers  and  the  ftipsy  girls  provided 
.  Us  01  ga^dem^^^^  '  chronlzation  is  good.    The  picture  is  yet  one  more,  so  neat  y  they  sang  their 

nlliant  in  coTo?m|.    So  weie  the  c^-    "le  story  of  three  marines  let.  loose  in  'i^}:^}?}-J^^y_^^^^2^.?'. 


umes,  and  the  girls  who  ^ore  them. 

W.  E.  O. 


Russia  after  the  war.  They  fall  In  with  Miss  Hoeppel,  of  course,  had  the  heat 
a  family  of  Russian  exiles,  one  of  whom  and  burden  of  the  day  to  bear;  and  she 
Is  a  pretty  girl  named  Tania.  Tex,  the  bore  it  bravely.  Of  her  Carmen,  more 
imo't  susceptible  member  of  the  trio.  Plausible  than  most  to  the  eye,  she 
played  by  William  Boyd,  falls  in  love  *  plausible  creature,  not  a  shre\i(- 

Iwith  her  and  marries  her.    Everything  'sh  hussy  who  would  have  repelled  any 
seems  serene,  when  a  thoroughly  un-  "i^n  she  spoke  a  word  to.  Deeply  into 
jleasant  person.  Captain  Heckla,  starts  Merimees  psychology  she  may  noi  have 
,  small  revolution,  kills  Tania's  father 
nd  brottb^r,  and  carriep  her  off.  One 


delved;  but  nevertheless  Miss  Hoeppel 
set  a  gipsy  girl  forward  vividly,  a  girl 
calculated  to  please,  a  lively  light-of- 
love.  In  her  own  way,  that  of  most 
operatic  contraltos,  she  sang  very  well 
rhythmlcaUy,  and  with  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  music's  dramatic  points 
In  the  dance  she  footed  it  deftly  hold- 
ing her  own  with  the  best,  the  accom- 
plished Braggiotti-Denlshawn  baUet 

For  Miss  Hoeppel  Mr.  de  Angel  Is 
proved  no  fitting  singing  partner.  Mr 
de  Rit]B.  an  admirable  singer  and  ac- 
tor, though  not  last  night  most  hap- 
pil.y  cast,  rose  to  the  occasion  more  ade- 
quately. Also  Miss  Bush  rose  to  her 
two  occasions.  Avoiding  for  the  most 
part  even  that  hint  of  pressure  which 
her  fragile  voice  will  not  bear,  she  sang 
very  musically  indeed. 

An  audience  of  fair  sl^e  showed 
every  sign  of  contentment.  "Lucia" 
wiU  be  sung  this  afternoon:  this  eve- 
ning, "Rigoletto."  R.  R. 
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"Rigoletto" 

Opera  by  Verdi.  The  National  Opera 
Company.   The  cast: 

Gilda    Diana  Milicua 

Maddalena  Elizabeth  Hoeppel 

Giovanna    Marrherita  Villa 

Comptess  of  Ceprano  Beatrice  Allien 

Duke  t.I  Mantua    Fernando  Bertini 

Rifoletto    Mario  Valle 

Sparalucile    Misuel  Santacana 

Count  Monterone    Peter  Chambers 

Borsa   Costante  Sorvino 

Mariillo    Ensenio  Prosperoni 

Count  of  Ceprano    William  Grimard 

.<  Paje   Lisa  Bonito 

Conductor.  Gabriele  Simeoni. 

■  Even  as  at  earlier  performances  of 
this  opera  troupe,  there  were  features 
last  night  that  made  attendance  worth 
anyone's  while.  Mr.  Bertine,  to  begin 
at  the  top,  Mr.  Bertlnl,  aspiring  high, 
put  by  for  the  moment  dramatic  roles 
to  try  his  powers  in  music  exacting 
much  in  the  way  of  musical  and  vocal 
elegrance,  not  to  forget  vocal  technique. 
On  the  whole  he  stood  the  test  trium- 
phantly. 

Not  yet  to  be  sure,  if  one  may  speak 
plainly,  has  Mr.  Bertini  acquired,  in  . 
the  high  medium  register,  soft  tone 
that  still  has  body.  Such  tone,  how- 
ever, he  is  obviously  on  the  way  to 
achieve,  and  already,  under  all  other 
conditions,  he  delivers  tone  both  rich 
and  singularly  pure.  Not  once  last 
night,  to  his  eternal  credit  be  it  set 
down,  did  Mr.  Bertini  force  his  lovely 
voice. 

His  three  famous  airs  he  sang  with 
charming  grace  of  phrasing,  most  music- 
ally indeed,  with  full  understanding  of 
their  meaning,  and  with  ingenious, 
though  simple,  action  to  accompany 
them.  Unusually  apposite  business  he 
and  Miss  Hoeppel  devised  for  their  well- 
sung  contribution  to  the  quartet.  If  onl|? 
this  young  tenor  keeps  his  head  and 
continues  to  use  it,  he  ought  to  develop 
into  an  artist  of  rare  quality. 

Next  him  in  song,  though  not  too 
near,  stood  Mr.  Valle.  In  better  voice 
than  sometimes,  he  sang  very  well  and  i 
with  fervor.  Along  lines  conventional  ! 
in  the  extreme,  he  acted  the  hunch- 
back vividly  enough.  Also  Mr.  Santa- 
cana sang  excellently,  significantly  too, 
i  and  Miss  MUicua  showed  honest  musi- 
I  cal  intentions  which  her  very  slender  < 
voce  too  often  refused  to  make  good.  | 
I  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Prosperoni 
had  character  at  hand  for  their  respec- 
tive impersonations.  Miss  Villa  her  clear 
dark  voice.  The  chorus  not  only  sang 
well  but  showed  interest  in  what  went 
on.  The  Braggiotti  Ballet  added  a 
touch  of  distinction  to  the  ball  scene. 
And  Mr.  Simeoni  gave  the  delightful 
dance  music  all  its  due.  Many  a  dra- 
matic stroke,  furthermore,  in  Verdi's 
orchestration  he  made  tell.  Not  once 
did  he  let  his  spirits  flog. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "II  Trova- 
tore."  R.  R.  G. 

Donizetti's  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor" 
The  Natioanl  Opera  Company.  The 
cast: 

I'lK-'ia   Hazel  Price 

■  ■  -  i  Margrherita  Villa 

Sid  Edsard  Usro  Martinelli 

Henry  Ashton    Giro  de  Bitis 

Raymond   Mieuel  Santacana 

Lord  .\rthur  Buklaw  Constante  Sorvino 

>orman    Eucenio  Prosperoni 

Conductor   Gabriele  Simeoni 

An  appreciative.  If  somewhat  small 
audience,  found  much  to  afford  delight 
in  the  matinee  performance  of  Doni- 
zetti's opera  yesterday.  The  music  was 
given  with  spirit  and  feeling,  and  the 
acting  was  not  overdone.  There  were 
voices  that  were  pleasurable,  and  while 
the  performance  was  staged  without  any 
pretence  of  splendor,  the  simplicity  of 
setting  perhaps  left  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
the  music  itself. 

In  any  event,  there  was  stimulating 
applause  for  the  fineness  o  fthe  climac- 
tic episodes.  Singing  with  naturalnes.s 
and  fervor.  Miss  Price  proved  an  admir- 
able Lucia,  reaching  her  high  notes  with 
.sweetness  and  clearne.ss.  Moreover,  she 
was  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  ear.  Not  less  worthy  of  approba- 
tion was  Mr.  Martinelli.  Their  duet  In 
the  love  scene  was  one  of  the  highly  sat- 
isfying moments  of  the  afternoon. 

F.  A.  B. 


lOS 


CAMILLE  GIROVARD 

Camille  Glrouard,  baritone,  accom- 
anled  by  Margaret  Hubbard,  sang  the 
allowing  program  at  Jordan  hall  last 
■-vening:  Resignation,  Silently  Floated 
lie  Spirit,  the  Banks  of  the  Don,  After 
,  lie  Battle,  by  Moussorgsky;  Lebe  Wohl, 
npr  Tambour,  Und  Steht  Ihr  fruh  am 
lorgen  auf.  Liebesgluck,  by  Wolf;  La 
-ttre,  Les  Yeux,  Rimes  Tendres,  Chan- 
•n  Espagnole,   by  Aubert;   The  Sea 
irge.  The  Stranded  Ship,  by  Ayres; 
)ver  the  Mountains  and  Blow,  Blow, 
Thou  Winter  Wind,  by  Quilter. 
It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Girouard 
i  did  not  choose  a  program  with  due  re- 
spect to  his  voice.     The  music  was 
interesting  and  provided  ample  oppor- 
I  tunlties  to  display  vocal  qualifications, 
but  only  for  a  singer  who  has  dis- 
pensed with  difficulties  of  technique  and 
can  sing  with  freedom  of  expression 
'  Mr.  Glrouard  has  a  voice  of  fine  quality, 
r  ud  in  full  voice  the  tonality  is  even 
nd  well  rounded  thought  it  lacks  ficx- 
ility.     He  has  not  yet  achieved  a 
1  aceful  me*!ia  voice,  the  quality  loses 

s  vitality  and  lacks  point.    This  !»• 


fierseir"«ays— ana  a  am  going  to  quote] 
here  again,  because  it  makes  me  so  | 
happy,  that  my  art.  triumphed  not  only 
cner  the  spoiled  Parisian  audience,  but 
over  the  great  Melba  herself." 

Young  singers  who  jump  on  the  stage 
without  due  preparation  and  with  ag- 
gressive self-confidence,  should  read  of 
Mme.  Schumann -Heink's  laborious  days 
and  nights;  her  humble  beginnings;  her 
cruel  poverty  before  and  after  children 
came,  so  cruel  that  she  was  once  about 
to  kill  herself  with  them.  When  her 
little  Lotta,  seeing  her  mother's  face  as 
they  stood  near  the  railroad  track,  cried 
in  the  freezing  cold_.  "Mamma!  . I  love 
you!  take  me  home!""  These  young  sing- 
ers might  al.so  profit  from  her  sketches 
of  the  artists  with  whom  she  was  asso- 
ciated; for  the  book  is  richly  anecdoti- 
cal;  shrewd  criticism  points  many 
sketches  of  her  colleagues.  She  must 
have  been  the  despair  of  managers;  for 
more  than  once  when  she  was  about  to 
fill  an  important  engagement  she  found 
herself  with  child.  No  wonder  Grau 
was  upset  when  she  was  to  s|ns  for  the 

first  time  in  this  country  (Chicago.  Nov. 
7,  1898,  as  Ortrud).  But  she  laughed: 
"You  know  nothing  about  babies.  I 
have  had  them  many  a  time.  I  shall 
sing.  You  shall  see.  I  shall  make  a 
grand  success  for  you.  This  baby  is 
nothing."  A  characteristic  speech 
from    thi";    courageous,  great-hearted 


ability  to  "make  contrast  in  his  singing  woman.    She  liked  Grau,  but  she  can 
greatly  hampers  his  interpretation,  but  j  not  resist  quoting  Jean  de  Reszke:  "Mr. 
in  spite  of  it  he  sang  with  spirit  which,  i  orau  is  very  generous.    Very  kind  but 
n!;ether  with  very  good  diction  and  ^hile  he  gives  you  a  cigar  that  costs 
nythm  did  much  to  make  his  recital  |  j^im  two  dollars,  at  the  same  time  he 
p.joyable.    He  is  a  singer  with  pos-  |  refuses  you  the  match  to  hght  it." 


ib'ilitles  and  would  do  well  to  cultivate 
ise  of  tonal  production.  Mrs.  Hub- 
ird  gave  Mr.  Girouard  excellent  Bup- 
irt  in  her  accompaniment,  responding 
.nerringly  to  his  interpretation.  O.  A. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Schumann-Heink:  The  last  of 


n 

the: 


The  book  abounds  in  valuable  criti 
clsm  of  singers,  comments  on  operatic 
conditions,  descriptions  of  famous  men 
and  women  whom  she  met,  personal 
opinions,  scenes  in  the  world  war — a 
book  that  is  not  for  hasty  reading  or  a 
scanty  review.  It  is  a  pity  that  there 
was  careless  reading  of  the  proofs. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
Verdi's  "11  Troi  atore" 
The  National  Opera  Company. 


The 


Titans"  is  that  singer's  autobiography']  ?pnIiora  ,   Heienp  Troisaas 

liiPi,    Marchenta  Villa 


3s  dictated  to  Mary  Lawton.  Illustrated 
^ith  portraits,  the  book  of  390  pages, 
large  octavo,  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  There  is  no  index, 
though  there  is  need  of  one. 

It  was  on  Washington's  birthday— 
this  year — that  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink,  having  taken  the  day  before  the 
role  of  Erda  in  "Das  Rheingold"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  told  a  re- 
porter that  she  would  not  sing  in 
opera  or  concert  after  the  end  of  this 
season;  "I  shall  sing  sometimes — yes 
—but  only  for  my  soldier  boys.    It  is 

me  I  should  retire.  I  begin  to  feel 
niy  age.  I  do  not  want  the  day  to 
come  when  someone  should  say  'Schu- 
mann-Heink should  not  have  sung 
again.'  "    She  is  now  in  her  68th  year. 

Her  autobiography  is  conspicuous 
for  frankness  in  tlie  relation  of  her 
parly  struggles,  her  poverty,  her  in- 


RABELAIS  by  Anatole  Prance.  Trans- 
lated and  with  an  introduction  by  Ern- 
est Boyd.  Illustrations.  Published  in 
quarto  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
254  pa«es.   Price  $5. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Anatole    France    went    to  Buenos 
Aires  In  1909  to  lecture  on  Rabelais. 
Brousson,  the  discharged  secretary  of 
Prance,  gives  In  his  "Itlneraire  de  Paris 
a  Buenos-Ayres,"  &  malicious  account  j 
of  the  Journey.    According  to  him,  ; 
Rabelais  did  not  Interest  the  South  j 
Americans,  who  preferred  Blasco  Ibanez,  i 
lecturing  at  the  same  time,  having  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  a  better  delivery. 
France,  near-sighted,  read  his  notes  to 
a  small  audience.   "One  would  have  be- 
lieved one's  self  at  the  College  de  France 
on  a  rainy  winter's  day."    France  was 
obliged  to  talk  on  other  subjects  and 
read  some  of  his  short  stories.  No  doubt 
Brousson  exaggerated  the  failure,  but 
France  did  not  shine  as  a  lecturer.  The 
substance  of  his  talks  about  Rabelais  Is 
contained  In  this  volume,  of  which  | 
France  said  In  the  dedication  of  the 
manuscript  to  Madame  Roussel:  "The 
biographical  material  Is  exact,  the  cita- 
tions  abundant:    two   things   In  Its! 
favor." 

That  the  blofiraphlc  material  Is  "ex- 
act" has  been  denied,  but  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  those  who  have  made  a  careful , 
study  of  Rabelals's  life  and  the  times  f 
In  which  he  lived.   Examining  the  au-  ; 
thentlclty  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  "Gar-  j 
gantua  and  Pantagruel,"  France  says  I 
nothing  about  the  reported  discovery  by 
Ludwlg  Rosenthal  at  Munich  In  1900  of 
that  book's  original  text.  The  chief  Im- 
portance of  Prance's  study  of  the  great 
master  lies  in  the  description  of  the 
times  in  which  Rabelais  lived;  how  he 
fought,  at  the  risk  of  Imprisonment  and 
even  death,  for  the  cause  of  knowledge 
"which  In  an  upright  soul,  teaches  real 
duties  and  gives  happiness,  at  le^st  so 
far  as  the  latter  Is  attainable  In  this 
world."  The  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle 
replied  to  the  questioning  of  Pantagruel 
and  his  company  at  the  end  of  their 
pilgrimage:    "Drink."    That  Is,  drink 
at  the  foimt&in  of  knowledge.  "To 
know,  In  order  to  love,  Is  the  secret  of 


JIanrico   '^'''■"^j;'^".  ^^1',?: 

fount,  of  I,nna  •  •  .M^io  Vallf 

Feri-ando    Misrupl  Santaf-ana 

jj,\jij5  .   ,-  CostantP  SorviMo 

Contductor,  Gabriele  Simeoni 

Thus  the  program  read.  But  the 
program  read  not  too  accurately.  It 
announced,  for  instance,  "incidental 
dances"  by  the  Braggiotti-Denishawn 
baJiet  If  these  ladles  danced  at  all, 
incidentally  or  otherwise,  they  must 
have  disported  themselves  in  the  prison 
scene,  or  possibly  as  a  prelude  to  "Di- 
quella  pira." 

Also  t'.-ie  program  would  have  it  that  I  ufg.  Avoid  the  hypocrites,  the  Ignorant, 
Mr  .Bertini  sang  Manrico.  Mr  Bertinr  ^^.^^j.  j^^^  yourselves  from  valnter- 
if  so  must  have  lost  over  night  some  „„i„.«..  ( 

six  inches  in  height,  and  pained  a  pro-  rors;    study  man  and  the  universe,  f 

digious  weight.  Vocally,  in  the  same  learn  to  know  the  laws  of  the  physical  ] 
space  of  time,  he  had  taken  on  an  j  j^j,^  moral  world,  so  that  you  may  obey  j 
iSiiing  resemblance 'to  the  energetlil  them   and  them  alone;  drink,  drink' 

knowledge;  drink  truth;  drink  love." 

Beginning  his  first  lecture  France 
said  he  would  perform  the  perilous  task 
of  bringing  the  true  Rabelais  before  his 


iomitable  will.    Her  ability  to  see  the  impersonated  Don  Jose  in  j 

lumorous  .side  of  life  even  when  she  i^nor  who  iiupt.ou.  I 
■  as  in  sore  distress  was  equalled  by  ;"carmen."  Why  did  the  management 
he  artistic  modesty  that  ^inspired  herj  ^  .j  ^   ^^^y.^  ^  correction? 
1  learn  from  others  on  the  stage,  to  „       .  -.^y.  ^u- 

irofit  by  their  errors  and,  their  glorious  Hr-  Valle,  to  go  on  witfi  ine 
ccomplishments.  Her  good  nature  isll  program's  marvels,  developed  in  the 
f^vealed  on  every  page.  She  speaks  of  course  of  the  evening  a  voice  of  re- 
ler  colleagues  without  malicious  side-l^^^^^^^j^  bettered  quaUty,  an  astonish- 


emarki;.  In  this  she  differs  from 
ome  singers  who,  writing  about  them-i 
elves,  lose  no  opportunity  of  throwing 
tones  at  the  public's  anointed  men 
nd  women  of  the  stage. 

Singers  and  actresses  have  some-i 
imes  employed  writers  for  an  autobi- 
i!;raphy  and,  without  acknowledgment, 
lave  .signed  their  names  to  the  volume. 
1  his  autobiography  is  Mme.  Schu- 
iiann-Heink's  own:  one  can  hear  her 
oice  as  she  dictates  to  Miss  Lawton; 
ne  can  hear  her  chuckle  or  sigh; 
iicre  are  occasionally  German  idioms; 
iiere  is  freedom,  informality  of  speech 
'  ithout  anxiety  for  literarj-  grace.  The 
i  utobiography  is  more  than  an  inter- 
sting  account  of  the  singer's  career; 
It  sheds  light  on  operatic  conditions 
md  social  life  during  the  years  of  her 
adventures. 

The  book  is  without  petty  malice. 
When  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  describes 
Marie  Wilt  as  bad-tempered — "a  big 
voman,  fat  and  disagreeable  as  could 
^p.  but  what  a  voice!  Nearest  to  her 
oice  was  Nordica,"  there  is  only  a 
tatemcnt  of  a  fact,  acknowledged  by 
liie  Viennese  concerning  Marie's  size 
i  nd  disposition.  There  is  justifiable  ir- 
itation  in  her  answer  In  Mme.  Melba 's 
saying:  in  her  memoirs:  "Schumann- 
Heink  had  a  face  which  was  possibly 
more  interesting  for  character  than 
remarkable  for  beauty,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  she  did  not  at  that  time  pay  very 
much  attention  to  her  dress.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  she  came  on  the  stage,  my 
heart  sank!  I  bit  my  lips  with  pain  at 
the  fear  of  what  the  French  people 
would  think  of  her.  '  .  Why  this  biting 
of  the  lips?  Mme  Schumann-Heink 
wore  an  evening  dress  to  an  afternoon 
concert.  She  writes:  "Oh,  yes,  she 
(Melba)  was  afraid  of  what  those 
spoiled  darling  people  of  Paris  would 
•ay,  and  she  actually  trembled'  for  me, 
flidn't  tremble  long,  for  she 


hearers  without  offending  chaste  ears; 
that  if  by  some  impossible  chance  his 
own  convictions  and  faith  should  be 
attacked,  his  only  response  would  be  a 
tranquil  silence,  for  "calm  Is  the  onlyi 
true  sign  of  reason,  and  disdain,  of 
I  intellectual  independence." 
I    After  the  biographical  details  come; 

an  extended  commentary  on  the  famous  I 
book  of  which  Coleridge  wrote:  "Rabe- , 
lals  was  among  the  deepest,  as  well  as 
boldest,  thinkers  of  his  age    .   •    ■  1. 
could  write  a  treatise  in  praise  of  the 
moral    elevation    of    Rabelais's   work,  i 
which  would  make  the  church  store, 
and  the  conventicle  groan,   and  yet  ■ 
would  be  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 


ing  smoothness  of  song.  But  gossip  j 
had  it  that  Mr.  Valle,  laid  low  with  a 
sore  throat,  gave  place  midway  to.  Mr. 
de  Ritis.    So  much  for  the  program. 

"n  Trovatore,"  thanks  to  its  vitality, 
can  stand  these  vicissitudes  better  than 
most  operas.  It  had  many  such  last 
night  to  contend  against.  The  stage 
management^even  an  operatic  optimist 
apt  at  facing  facts  felt  disposed  to  pro 

creative  minds  of  the  world.   Shake- 1 
I  gave  up  .....  5—.,  ..^  ^^^^  Cervantes,  etc." 

held  things  together,  but  more  ne  ,  Describing  the  education  of  Rabelais,  I 
.scarcely  attempted.   The  chorus  did  not  jjjg  gariy  years  in  a  monastery,  his  sub 


test.  Mr.  Simeoni,  quite  likely  worn  out  |  truth.  I  cjla^«  .R«„belals  wjth  ^the^^s^t 
at  last,  all  but  gave  up  the  ghost;  he 


attain  its  best.  Miss  Trolsaas,  though 
the  most  generously  endowed  by  nature 
of  the  week's  debutantes— a  singer  of 
beautiful  voice,  of  temperament  and.  it 
may  be  guessed,  of  musicianship— will 
rise  to  Leonora's  opportunities  mora 
adequately  when  she  ha.s  devoted  mora 
thought  to  tl\e  technique' of  song. 
Miss  Hoeppel  remains  to  leaven  th8 


sequent  adventures,  France  shows  the 
abuses  and  the  evils  of  the  times;  how 
there  was  a  revival  of  learning,  with  ef- 
forts to  crush  it  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
ignorant  monks;  how  Rabelais  was  sus- 
pected on  account  of  the  very  depth  and 
variety  of  his  learning:  he  became  a 
philosopher,  theologian,  mathematician, 
jurist,  musician,  geometrist,  astronomer, 
painter,  poet;  he  was  profoundly  versed 
in  anatomy  and  botany;  he  made  dis- 
sections, 'a  practice  condemned  by  the 


lump,  with  her   forceful,   plcturesqua  j  church,  and  disapproved  of  by  custom 


Azucena,  her  very  good  singing,  too, 
both  musical  and  convincing.  There  was 
also  Mr.  Santacana  to  help  matters  out 
with  excellent  singing.  And  Miss  Villa 
brought  light  with  her  finely  individual 
voice. 

The  largest  audience  of  the  session 
showed  enthusiasm. 

"Cavalleria  Rustlcana"  will  be  s'-  i? 
tonight,   with  Carmela   Ponsella,  aad 
"Pagliacci"  with  Mr.  Bertini. 
!  R.  R.  G. 


He  framed  a  course  of  education  that 
might  well  be  followed  today  so  that 
others  than  Pantagruel  might  profit  by 
it  He  was  temperate  in  his  life,  loved 
by  many,  far  from  being  the  legendary 
Rabelais  Invented  by  a  .slandering  monk, 
one  Puy  Herbault.  And  so  for  many 
Rabelais,  the  man,  the  scholar,  was  con- 
fused with  hU  book,  but  as  Charles 
Whlbley  remarks  in  his  thrice  admira- 
ble introduction  to  the  Rabelais  in  the 
series  of  Tudor  Translations,  Petronius 
Is  not  the  same  as  Trimalcho,' Shake- 
speare is  not  Shylock,  Fielding  Is  not 
Jonathan  Wild.  As  for  the  prejudice 
against  Rabelais  lor  his  "fouUiess,  he 
does  not  Incite  his  readers  to  "a  fflthy 


curiosity.""  One  should  rememoer  that 
the  French  of  his  century  "spoke  boldly, 
as  they  acted  freely  .  .  .  the  literature 
of  the  time,, was  not  confined  within  ths 
limits  that  we  feel  today."  Mr.  Whlbley 
wrote  this  in  1900.  He  might  say  that 
in  1929  Rabelais  is  safer  reading  for 
the  young  than  many  novels  sold  openly 
or  under  the  cloak  and  discussed  freely 
by  matrons  and  maidens  even  In  th 
presence  of  men. 

The  extracts  on  which  France  com- 
ments, often  learnedly,  often  delight- 
fully, are  taken  In  this  book  from  the 
marvellous  translation  of  the  fantastical 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  to  whom  the 
first  three  books  are  credited,  and  from 
Peter  Motteux,  one  of  a  band  "whicli 
may  be  described  as  the  small  change 
of  Dryden";  Motteux  an  industrious 
hack,  singularly  versed  in  street  slang, 
who  met  a  mysterious  and  squaUd  deaUi 
in  London. 

Others  than  Prance  have  written  as 
well  about  Rabelais,  if  not  better.  He 
contributed  little  that  is  new  in  the 
way  of  biographical  detail;  but,  reading 
his  "Rabelais,"  one  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  France  himself.  His 
obiter  dicta  might  be  grouped  in  a  short 
chapter. 

"King  Francois  had  no  more  obedient 
and  respectful  subject  than  Friar  Fran- 
cois." (This  with  reference  to  RabeUas's 
remark  on  the  decline  of  royal  families.) 
"I  say  this  so  that  we  may  be  careful 
not  to  take  a  commonplace  for  a  nov- 
elty, and  also  that  we  may  notice  how 
commonplaces  are  sometimes  very  dar- 
ing. 

"■What  Is  great,  what  Is  small  In  this 
world?  All  depends  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  observer  and  the  tone  of  the 
speaker." 

"Philosophy,  like  clothing  and  head- 
I  dress,  is  subject  to  fashion,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  better  marks  a  place  and 
'  an  epoch  than  the  idea  entertained  of 
the  absolute  and  the  infinite.  We  even, 
represent  eternity  itself  In' our  own  Im-I 
age  and  to  our  own  taste." 
!  Under  PYancois  I,  uneasy  and  In  bad 
health,  humanists,  philosophers,  schol- 
ars, all  who  favored  the  reformation  of 
the  church  were  persecuted.  Marot,  pov- 
erty-stricken, was  in  exile;  Desperiers 
had  killed  himself;  Dolet  had  been 
hanged  and  burned;  at  Meaux,  14  stakes 
were  lighted.  "In  this  melancholy  at- 
mosphere," says  France,  "in  this  smell 
of  burning  flesh,  the  voice  was  heard 
of  this  buffoon  (Rabelais),  full  of  wis- 
dom." 

Concerning  a  sUp  in  Rabelais's  mem- 
ory, the  transportatalon  of  characters; 
in  three  days  from  Utopia  in  the  north 
of  China  to  Chlnon  in  France:  "A  deli- 
cious lapse,  a  sweeter  sleep  than  that  of 
old  Homer.    Cervantes  makes  Sanchn. 

I  ride  on  an  ass  which  he  has  lost  and 
I  for  which  he  is  searching  with  tears.  I 
I  How  adorable  is  the  negligence,  the  ^ 
\  carelessness  of  genius !  j 
I  "Let  us  be  truthful,  when  It  Is  agree- ' 
able. 

I    "We  like  to  hiterpret  things  In  a  sense 
which  flatter  us." 

Dolet  was  hanged  and  burned  in 
1  Paris  for  three  words  translated  from 
I  Plato.  "But  he  was  a  serious  man.  The 
I  jokes  of  Rabelais  were  not  of  any  con- 
sequence.    He  could  say  everything. 
Nevertheless  I  think  that  he  beUeved  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  think  that 
he  believed  in  it,  at  least  live  days  out 
of  seven,  which  is  a  lot." 

Judge  Bridlegoose,  who  decided  casee 
by  throwing  dice,  excused  himself  for 
an  unjust  decision  by  saying  he  was 
old  and  his  eyesight  not  being  so  good 
as  it  was,  he  mistook  a  four  for  a  five. 
"There  was  notlilng  so  reprehensible  in 
this.  a»  the  infirmities  of  nature  should 
never  be  Imputed  unto  any  one"  for  a 
crime. 

"Poets  very  often  think  In  puns  and 
word  play,  and  many  men  are  poets  in 
this  respect. 

"It  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
book  that  it  means  different  things  to 
different  mhids,  according  to  their  curi- 
osity and  their  genius."  Compare  with 
this  Mr.  'Whlbley 's  remark:  "Everi-  man, 
I  toke  it,  is  either  bom  a  Rabelaisian, 
or  he  Is  not.  If  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  wise  Pantagruellst,  let  him 
appreciate  his  master  with  a  stout 
heart,  and  never  thrust  a  like  apprecia- 
tion upon  his  fellows." 

"Great  thinkers  see  far  ahead,  prepart 
the  future  and  set  the  task  for  the 
'"♦ntesmen  who  accomplish  it,  white 
Ifaring  blinkers,  or  sometinfcs  blind- 
Jlded,  like  horses  In  a  riding  S'rhooL 
"Ir  course.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  exlstlnf 
^iropean  statesmen. 

•V  "Lamartine  has  said  many  hanh 
^Ings  about  Rabelais.  "Victor  Hu 
speaks  very  well  of  him.  Neither 
them  had  read  him,  but  each  of  th 
had  a  species  of  Intuition.  .  .  Eac 
I  of  them,  while  talking  of  Rabelais, 
I  thinking  of  himself." 
I  In  Brousson's  "Anatole  France  en 
Pantoufles"  he  represents  his  employi 
as  saying  that  the  bottle  sei 
Rabelais  lor  an  alibi.  "But  our 
humanist,  physician,  theologian.  J 
diplomat  consumed  more  oil  than  win 
Drunkards  are  alwaj-s  sympathetl 
They  have  a  special  god.  Laughter 
a  terrible  weapon.  The  old  ultram 
tone  catechisms  put  melancholy  amo 
the   deadly   sins.     They   N'-ere  riph 


I: 


Rabelais  l£  our 
he  la  the  gayest.' 

The  name  of  the  Illustrator  whose 
pictures  are  here  reproduced  In  Inky 
blackness  is  not  given.  Gustave  Dore 
was  more  fortunate  as  a  pictorial  Inter- 
I  preter  of  Rabelais. 

ARMOUR  WHEREIN  HE  TRX/STED: 


wolves  whined  beneath  Brciaden.  The 
black  pine  tops  lifted  and  lapsed  as  in 
some  ancient  despair."  In  their  garden 
Gilbert  thought  he  had  security  of  Joy; 
but  he  knew  that  "the  hours  were  glass, 
bright  glass  to  crackle  inward  yrhen 
God  nleased."  , 
He  had  visions  of  the  Crucified  calling 

  to  him.   One  night  a  gaunt  man  of 

AND  SOME  STORIES,  by  Mary  Webb,  j  great  stature,  half-naked,  wild,  thun- 
Introduction  by  Martin  Armstrong.  Por-  |  dered  at  the  door.  He  came  from  Peter 
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trait  of  Mrs.  Webb,  with  a  reproduction 
In  writing  of  a  letter  sent  to  her  by 
Stanley  Baldwin  and  her  answer.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co;  253  pp., 
$2.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  earlier  novels  of  Mary  Webb  were 
jippreclated  by  dtecriminating  readers  of 
fiction.  The  great  public  was  not 
« wakened  to  her  uncommon  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  phenomena  of 
nature,  her  portrayal  of  character,  her 
dialogue,  now  quaint,  now  eloquent  In 
Its  simple  force;  her  revealing  the  Influ- 
ence of  superstitions  and  legends  over 
supposedly  'prosaic  men  and  women, 
until  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  premier  of 
Great  Britain,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  In 
praise  of  "Precious  Bane,"  a  letter  that 
appeared  in  print. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  governmental 
leader  takes  the  trouble  to  acknowledge 
openly  his  enjoyment  of  a  novel.  Glad- 
stone praised  George  Moore's  "Esther 
Waters"— did  he  use  one  of  his  favorite 
postal  cards?— and  fondly  believed  that 
the  novel  would  put  an  end  to  betting. 
There  is  no  record  before  us  of  Disraeli 
trumpeting  in  honor  of  any  rival  among 
novelists. 

But  Mr.  Baldwin  knew  Shropshire 
and  the  dwellers  therein;  Shropshire, 
where,  to  quote  Mrs.  Webb,  there  is  "a 
richness  on  the  world,  so  it  looked  what 
our  parson  used  to  call  sumptuous." 
This  rlcliness,  known  and  felt  by  her  as 
a  girl,  was  remembered  by  her  with 
lyrical  intensity'  as  a  woman.  To  Mr. 
Baldwin  the  strength  of,  "Precious 
Bane"  "lies  in  the  fusion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  and  man,  as  observed 
In  this  remote  countryside  by  a  woman 
even  more  alive  to  the  changing  moods 
of  nature  than  of  man."  (Thus  he 
mraes  m  his  Introduction  to  a  new 
printing,  the  seventh  of  that  novel.) 
"Almost  any  page  at  random  will  fur- 
nish an  illustration  of  the  blending  ol 
human  passion  with  the  fields  and  skies. 
•So  they  rode  away,  and  the  sound  of 
the  people  died  till  it  was  less  than  the 
hum  of  a  midge,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  a  scent  of  rosemary,  and  warm  sun, 
and  the  horse  lengthening  its  stride 
towards  the  mountains,  whence  came 
the  air  of  morning."  " 

Mrs.  Webb  was  working  on  "Armouif 
Wherein  He  Trusted"  when  she  died 
te.  Armstrong,  In  his  Introduction, 
points  out  that  by  breaking  oft  a  few 
pages  before  the  fragment  ends,  there  U 
a  story  complete  in  itself.  He  would 
have  this  ending  for  the  short  and 
•  complete  story";  "And  so  in  the  grej 
dawn  we  departed,  leaving  the  castle 
all  blinded  and  folded  in  mist,  and  the 
litel  grey  garden  blotted  out,  and  those 
three  beloved  ones  weeping  and  groan 
ing  at  the  door  where  I  was  to  go  in 


the  Hermit  to  take  Gilbert  with  him. 
Nesta  smote  him  on  the  face  with  a 
litten  torch.  The  Christus  on  the  wall 
shuddered  and  wept.  When  GObert  saw 
the  Lord  God  so  weeping  he  knew  that 
he  must  go.  "My  heart  turned  in  my 
side  and  my  soul  uttered  a  cry." 

Gilbert  tells  of  his  wooing  and  the 
call  from  on  high  after  his  journeyings 
and  fightings  were  over  and  he,  a  monk, 
is  housed  in  God's  hands.  "Looking 
backward  I  find  nought  In  those  stirring 
days  like  the  guerdon  of  my  present 
peace."  Telling  his  story  he  constantly 
asks  pardon  for  dweUlng  on  the  fleshly 
spell  worked  by  Nesta  and  describing 
with  warmth  and  minuteness  the  body 
with  which  she  drew  all  men  towards 
her.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Arm- 
strong to  say  that  by  omitting  a  few 
pages  there  remains  a  complete  story. 
One  would  know  more  of  Gilbert  as  a 
crusader,  and  the  life  of  Nesta  after 
Gilbert  left  her.  His  mother  wrote 
him  that  his  wife  had  brought  from 
Tochswilla  a  little  yeUow  witchwoman 
to  be  her  tiring-maid.  "She  is  most 
strange,  and  I  am  feared  of  her."  When 
Peter's  messenger  had  fallen  at  the 
door,  Nesta  cried,  "Maybe  it  is  some 
great  lord  in  golden  armour."  Was  she 
thinking  of  Jorwerth  who  longed  for 
her,  whose  coat  pf  chain  mail  was  all 
gold  He  on  her  wedding  day  bit  her 
hand  and  Gilbert  saw  scarlej.  blood 
upon  the  white  and  the  marks  of  teeth. 
.  Some  may  deplore  the  fwced  labor  of 
the  antique  style  of  writing  that  Mrs. 

Webb  thought  necessary  to  a  story  of 
early  England,  and  say  with  Mr.  Arm- 
strong that  tM*  novel  is  a  "brief  excur- 
sion into  a  narrower  and  more  self- 
conscious  form.  .  .  It  is  as  If  a 
modern  painter  of  the  country,  such 
as  Constable,  were  to  have  devoted  him- 
self for  once  to  the  illumination  of  a 
missal."  But  there  are  vivid  scenes  of 
outdoor  life,  as  well  as  the  description 
of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit.  The  story  holds  one  by  its 
beauty  and  its  force. 

Perhaps  the  short  story  was  to  Mrs. 
Webb  of  secondary  importance  as  Mr. 
Armstrong  suggests,  but  the  men  and 
women  in  these  stories  are  alive,  even  , 
the  fantastic  son  of  the  bread-man. 
There  is  reticent  pathos  in  "The  Prize":  | 
the  cruel  irony  of  "In  Affection  and ' 
Esteem"  would  have  delighted   Mau-  | 
passant.   No,  these  short  stories  are  not 
unworthy  of  Mrs.  Webb. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company  have  re-  . 
cently  published  her  poems  with  an  hi- 
troductlon  by  Walter  De  La  Mare  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nature  Studies  in  prose, 
which  were  first  printed  in  book  form 
12  years  ago  with  the  title  "The  Spring 
of  Joy." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Young  Love,"  now  playing  at  the  Plymouth,  provoked  discussioa  m  New 
York.  That  served  to  advertise  the  play.  The  critic  of  the  Sun  thought 
that  Fay  was  treated  too  well  by  Mr.  Raphaclson,  the  author;  that  Fay 
was  a  force  for  evil  and  should  be  spanked.  Mr.  Raphaelson  replied  that 
he  spanked  her  cruelly  throughout  the  play;  that  her  "despairing  fantasy" 
ends  in  a  crushed  and  miserable  defeat  of  her  impossible  ideas.  "The  very 
object  of  'Young  Love'  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  limit  to  experiment,  a  limit 
to  -1928  adolescent  logic."  The  Sun  countered  by  saying  no  one  can  believe 
Fay  is  crushed  or  miserable  at  the  end.  "She  seemed  to  me  at  most  a  little 
subdued.  .  .  .  The  whole  objection  to  people  like  her  is  that  they  are 
artificial;  that  they  are  too  self-conscious  to  be  human." 

■writing  to  the  World,  Mr.  Raphaelson  freed  his  mind.  He  allowed  that 
his  comedy  was  the  result  of  his  wisli  to  put  on  the  stage  a  play  "about  a 
perfect  romantic  couple,  model  1928."  "Every  once  in  a  while  I  run  into 
some  one  who  tells  me  I  built  "Young  Love'  lor  the  box  office.  Such  people 
are  liars.  They  have  no  right  to  tell  me  what  my  intentions  are.  They 
don't  know  and  cannot  know.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  which  would  permit 
an  .author  to  belt  such  people  in  the  jaw  and  not  have  to  go  to  Jail  for  it." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  in  this  grossly  commercial  age  there  Is  one 
dramatist,  Mr.  Raphaelson,  who  writes  with  a  high  and  noble  purpose;  with 
both  eyes  on  the  statue  of  Truth;  without  even  one  eye  on  the  box  office. 

"The  cynicism  about  fidelity  which  fills  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
today  is  an  armored  warrior,  sinister." 

■  But  no  one  should  stay  away  from  the  Plymouth  thinking  that  "Young 
Love"  is  stuffed  with  moral  precepts,  a  sermon  in  dramatic  form.  "Young 
Love"  is  a  comedy  uith  amusing  chai'acters  who  are  all  the  more  amusing 
when  they  take  themselves  seriously. 


aiid  out  no  more  until  many  a  year  was  thpv  win  nr,  fh»  «,o.o..  *w    »  » 
fled.  But  In  the  wan  light  of  morning         "^'i'  °"        '"*^^^'        ^^"^  " 

r-*  "  mntnc  that  iha  mncpA..    ^  _i  


Joy.' 

"Cavallcria  Ru.>;licana."  by  Mascacnl. 
and  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci." 
The  casU: 

^■■'"I'lzza   npinna  rabolni  I 

 Brtliiia  L<^~HirKiii"in 

M;mini«  Lucta   Maixhri^itH  Villa 

"I  'lrldu   Fordiiialo  De  Ank<-li« 

■\"'n   .   Ciid  dp  RMi- 

•^•■tlrt*   Luc-retia  Goddard  Bii>h 

I,"""  Fernando  Bertini 

 Tiro  Tie  Riii« 

i}<\m>e   Co!itante  Sorvin.. 

 EilKcnio  Prospproni 

'"'"""'lor    .  .  Gabricle  Simeoni 

Let  the  musical  classes — what  there 
are  of  them— look  scornfully  down  as 


I  saw  that  the  ChristuT  on  the  rood 
wept  no  more,  nor  batted  his  eyes,  bul 
seemed  more  at  ease,  satisfied  as  a 
child  at  some  promise  long  withheld  but 
at  last  given."  The  story  is  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  The 
gallant  young  Gilbert  woos  and  weds 
Nesta,  a  golden  girl  from  a  hold  that 
was  once  Merlin's.  Gilbert's  Aunt  Gud- 
run  did  not  welcome  her:  "Nine  witch- 
women,  she  has,  and  nine  witch- men, 
and  they  maken  simples,  unguents  and 
nards  enough  for  all  the  queans  of  the 
world.    And  they  sell  them  riot  for 
lumps  of  gold  nor  pearls,  but  for  un- 
hallowed    things  —  gibbet-men,  twy- 
headed  puppies,  green  plants  that  spring 
With  leaves  raddled  with  blood— and 
worse  things."    Gilbert  loved  her  pas- 
sionately although  on  his  wedding  day 
vexed  because  she  "lolled  so  wanly  on  a 
tree,  arms  out,  head  hanging,  all  dab- 
bled in  tears  and  sweat,  It  was  as  if 
the  Crucified  hung  there,"  in  his  rage 
he  smote  her  on  the  mouth.   He  tri- 
umphed, thinking  slie  could  not  escape 
him:     •S'uch  wiles  has  Satan!    So  he 
catches  our  feet  with  wrathes  of  love 
>nd  lust,  and  tumbles  us  in  all  our 
youthful  pride."  Aiding  home,  she  gave 
a  long,  strange  cry,  "the  long,  mellifluous 
unescapable  ulalatus  of  the  witches " 
and  from  the  forest  came  the  answer, 
"Ah  lu-lue."  ' 
"Then   the  night  wind  arose  cold 
and  wailing  from  the  marish  lands  lift- 
ing the  boughs  as  though  It  sought 
something    there    hid.    Owls  stirred 
creatures  of  the  night  crept  from  covert'j 


Some  one  has  made  bold  to  say  that  the  characters  of  the  more  serious- 
minded  modern  playwTights— those  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shaw,  Chekov, 
O'Neill,  for  example— do  not  generally  call  for  handsome  actors  and  beautl- 
tul  actresses  to  interpret  them.  For  "plain  looks— ugliness,  that  is,  which  is 
not  grotesque — do  not  obtrude  themselves,  while  loveliness  may  act  as  a 
i  barrier  and  disturb  the  illusion."  The  writer  goes  further:  "All  great  tragic 
.actresses  who  have  been  good-looking  have  been  great  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of,  their  looks.  They  are  implying  as  they  act:  'Forget  that  I  am 
I  beautiful;  remember  only  that  I  am  suffering.'  Less  attractive  actresses  have 
an  easier  task  because  their  appearance  is  not  constantly  reminding  us  that 
I  we  are  watching  a  play."  The  writer  poipts  to  Los  Angeles  as  illustrating  the 
moral  of  this.  The  heroes  invariably  look  heroic,  the  heroines  are  attractive, 
jthe  villains  are  villainous.  "We  enjoy  these  films  perhaps,  but  we  cannot 
',take  them  seriously.  We  are  not  moved  by  them  as  we  are  moved  by  some 
Ifllm  from  Russia  or  from  Germany,  where  the  characters  are  ugly  and  com- 
monplace and  none  the  less  interesting  for  that." 

Dear  sir,  is  it  unreasonable  to  wish  that  an  fectress  should  be  good-look- 
;ing  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Miss  Gish  and 
Miss  Willard  were  replaced  in  "Young  Love"  by  plain-featured,  bow-legged, 
skinny-armed  women  would  there  be  any  excuse  for  the  behavior  of  the  men 
as  portrayed  by  the  dramatist?  It  is  true  that  Miss  Gish  and  Miss  Willard 
do  not  rely  solely  on  their  personal  attractiveness,  but  would  an  audience  be 
Interested  in  theh-  dramatic  ability  alone? 

On  the  other  hand,  actresses  of  slight  ability  have  often  drawn  audiences 
solely  because  they  were  good-looking.  Lady  Macbeth  was  surely  a  fascinat- 
[  Ing  woman  physically,  not  a  shrieking  virago  with  masculinq  features,  strut- 
ting like  a  man.  How  many  actresses  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  ill-favored  in 
face  and  body  by  Nature,  have  triumphed  gloriously? 


mains  that  the  masses  know  good  sing 
ing  when  they  hear  it.   They  applauded  ' 
Mr.  de  Ritis  so  hard  last  night,  after  | 
hus  masterly  singing  of  the  "Pagliacci"  i 
prologue,  that  he  had  perforce  to  rr-  ' 
peat  the  final  measures,  and  after  Mr.  ' 
Bertini  had  sung  Canio's  big  air  thev 
would  not  take  no  for  an  answer  till 
Mr.  Bertini  had  sung  it  again. 

The  masses  showed  discrimination 
the  more  gratifying  because  Mr.  Benin: 
sang  the  air  in  the  manner  in  vosun 
in  prc-Caruso  da.vs.  with  beautiful  tone, 
to  wit.  and  really  mu.sical  phrasing,  with 
a  restraint  that  led  to  a  pathos  more 
moving  than  the  hysterical  spasms  -ha: 
wrack  most  Canlos  who  bawl  today 
More  than  the  air.  Mr.  Bertini  san'" 
well— all  the  first  act.  indeed,  and  pre- 
sumably the  second  as  well..  He  act>'d 
also  With  ingenuity  and  imagination 
likewise  with  the  same  fine  restraint 
which  marked  his  song.  Admirable 
work ! 

That  of  Mr.  de  RitU  equalled  it.  both 
as  Alfio  and  as  Tonio,  from  the  dra- 
maUc  point  of  view  and  the  musical 
alike.  Mr.  de  Ritis.  like  Mr.  Bertini  re- 
verted to  a  better  way  than  that  now  in 
taste:  He  did  away  with  flamboyance. 

Delflna  Calzolari.  the  ablest  of  the 
iundi7  unfamiliar  or  inexperienced 
ingers  who  have  trod  the  boards  this 
week,  allowed  her  genuine  intensity  of 
Ifeeling  to  lead  her  into  a  reckless  use 
or  a  naturally  noble  Voice.  In  her  act- 
ing, neverthless.  as  well  as  in  hor  sing- 
ing, she  made  evident  a  very  good  no- 
tion nf  the  usual  way  with  Santuzza  a 
tnotion     effectively     carried  thrnugh 


,  John  Drinkwater's  comedy  "Bird-in-Hand,"  now  playing  in  New  York 
and  about  to  be  produced  by  an  English  comedy  in  Paris  next  Monday,  is 
published  in  book  form  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Repertory  Theatre  on  Sept.  '3,  1927. 

Last  month  Mr.  Anmer  Hall  complained  in  the  London  Times  that  the 
icustom  of  printing  the  original  casts  of  plays  was  growing  unfashionable. 
Barrie  and  Shaw,  he  named  as  in  the  forefront  of  these  offenders,  "the 
actor's  fame  is  short-lived  at  its  best.  Is  it  not  unfair  that  those  they  have 
sened  well  should  deny  them  on  their  title  pages?" 

■The  cast  for  the  first  performance  of  "Bird-in-Hand"  is  printed  in 
full,  but  the  names  are  unfamihar  to  our  play-goers. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  drama,  like  a  symphony,  does  not  e.xist,  until 
|lt  Is  performed.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  Good  plays  have  been  marred 
by  unintelligent  actors.  Readers  in  advance,  expecting  increased  pleasure, 
were  disappointed  and  led  to  doubt  their  enjoyment.  As  many  good  plays 
are  late  in  coming  to  Boston,  or  come  not  at  all,  we  must  often  be  content 
with  reading  instead  of  seeing. 

"Bird-in-Hand"  is  good  reading  on  account  of  its  dialogue,  which  char- 
acterizes so  vividly  the  men  and  women  in  the  comedy,  that  one'  can  see 
them  in  the  flesh  and  hear  them  talk.  The  subject  is  not  new:  an  old- 
.fashioned,  ultra-conservative  stubborn  father,  the  landlord  of  Bird-in-Hand 
inn,  is  in  conflict  with  a  modern  and  equally  obstinate  daughter,  who  goes 
out  to  drive  with  a  young  aristocrat.    The  mother  is  not  alarmed;  her 
Joaai  is  a  "good  girl";  young  Gerald  is  a  "nice  boy,"  but  the  father  remem- 
bering that  an  ancestor  of  the  young  man  used  to  take  girls  in  humble  j 
station  out  to  drive,  once  with  a  sad  result,  stamps  and  rages.   He  shouts  1 
that  people  should  stick  to  their  own  class,  but  when  Sir  Robert  Arnwood,  j 
the  father  of  the  young  man,  agrees  with  him,  the  landlord  leaps  into  j 
the  air  and  roars  out  that  his  child  is  as  good  as  any  one's  daughter.  j 
A  Mr.  Blanquet,  travelling  for  sardines,  a  Mr.  Beverley,  "son  of  Beverley's  j 
yeast, "  and  a  smooth-tongued  king's  councillor,  Godolphin,  happen  to  i 
spend  the  night  at  the  inn  when  Joan  is  out  motoring  to  the  horror  of  her 
father.   They  at  once  become  interested  in  the  family  row  and  argue  w;th 
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-le  father,  hbpmg  fo  brmg^T^Im  to  his  senses,  manquei  is  a  delightfully 
humorous  character.  When  he  learns  that  the  landlady  was  born  in  a  circus, 
he  admits  that  he  was  in  a  circus  for  a  fortnight.  "I  didn't  dance  well 
enough.  I  got  in  because  my  great  grandfather  was  the  famous  Alphonse 
Blanquct  who  danced  three  nights  before  the  great  Napoleon.  I'm  afraid  I 
only  had  aspirations."  The  landlady  left  the  circus  to  marry  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Blanquet:  I  sometimes  think  marriage  is  a  sort  of  circus.  Under- 
standing, of  course,  that  I  like  circuses. 

Thomas  (the  landlord):  Did  you  have  elephants? 

Mr.  Blanquet:  No. 

Thomas;  The  best  circuses  have  elephants. 

The  second  act  is  played  in  a  bedroom  where  Beverley  and  Godolphin 
pass  the  night  together.  And  what  a  night!  With  Blanquet  coming  in;  with 
Joan  drawn  in  by  her  mother;  with  the  landlord  haranguing;  with  the  young 
lover  climbing  in  and  out  of  the  room.  No  wonder  that  Blanquet,  going  into 
his  own  bed  chamber,  says  as  he  blows  out  Beverley's  candle:  "Good  night 
'as  Jjeen  said  so  often  tonight  it  'as  become  a  mockery."  Beverley  says  to 
the  young  lover:  "I've  seen  through  this  shimozzle  tonight."  "Shimozzle" 
sent  us  to  the  dictionaries,  they  failed  us;  even  Wright's  great  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary does  not  know  it.  Yet  it's  a  good  word. 


■  Some  one  speaking  at  the  National  Council  of  Free  Churches  in  Eng- 
land deplored  the  standardization  of  amusements  and  declared,  "It  is  a 
damning  indictment  of  modern  civilization  that  the  most  popular  person 
In  the  English-speaking  world  is  Charlie  Chaplin." 

The  Sunday  Times  made  this  reply,  "We  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
popularity  of  a  certain  little  man  in  baggy  trousers  and  immense  boots  is 

an  augury  of  evil.  There  really  is  no  harm  in  rushing  for  gold  when  it  is  |  Performance  was  indicate'd*  by"  its  fre 
done  in  the  company  of  Prospector  Chaplin.  'The  Kid'  is  not  a  tract,  but  outbursts  of  laughter 

It  is  very  near  being  a  sermon  in  defence  of  kindness.  In  short,  since 
Caesar  himself  preferred  men  that  could  be  moved  to  smile,  it  seems  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  present  generation  that  they  have  a  warm  place  in  their 
heaxts  for  so  very  cheerful  a  Charlie." 


more  dialogue,  and  much  more  of  Mr. 
Collier  than  now  there  is  of  Mr  Dix 
Which  brings  us  to  the  latter's  debut 
in  the  "talkies."  If  he  could  not  match [ 
the  dry,  brittle,  chpped  speech  of  Mr.l 
Collier  he  at  least  spoke  clearly  save  in 
a  few  instances.  He  pointed  his  lines 
effectively,  and  portrayed  to  a  nicety! 
the  mental  travail  of  a  young  man  who 
has  to  tell  a  pretty  girl  that  her  voice 
is  terrible,  her  hat  awful;  who  has  to 
tell  his  sweetheart  that  he  once  loved, 
a  female  cannon  ball  tosser  in  the 
( circus:  who  has  to  expose  the  harm- 
<  less  escapades  of  his  partner  to  that 

I  old    reprobate's  wife.    He    wins  the! 
I  wager,  however,  and  all  is  forgiven   It ! 
I  was  good  to  hear  \,r.  Soarks.  of  lugu-  ( 
:bnous    coimtenance,    again  speaking^ 
really  comic  lines.    If  we  mistake  not, 
he  played  in  the  original  stage  produc- 
tion.   Miss  Kane  and  Miss  Gibson  as. 
the  Riley  twins,  each  making  her  screen  l' 
bow,  were  very  amusing,  the  former 
particularly  with    her    baby  talk,  her 
song.  "Do  Something,"  and  her  recital, 
"I  Was  an  Innocent  Girl,"  etc.  Miss 
Hall  was  win.some  as  Bob's  fiancee,  Mr 
Churchill,  an  old-timer,  was  capital  as 
the  hard-boiled  broker,  and  Mr.  Bartels 
of  "The  Show  Off  fame,  was  excellent 
as  one  ofi  Bob's  tormentors.    That  the 
audience  appreciated  both  the  humors 
piece  and  the  deftness  of  the 


of  the 


'feantock's  set  of  variation*  called  "Helena,"  performed  recently  in 
London  by  the  British  Women's  Symphony  orchestra,  is  founded  on  a 
theme  which  includes  the  musical  notes  representing  the  initials  of  Ban- 
tock's  wife  and  it  is  supposed  to  carry  some  very  personal  implication. 

The  critic  of  the  London  Times  wrote,  "This  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  from  the  music  itself.  One  gathers  that  the  husband's  thoughts  about 
an  absent  wife  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  reminiscences  of  the  music 
of  other  popular  composers  of  the  day."  > 


1^^ 


2i  the  memory  of  Edith  Cavell  honored  by  a  play  produced  in  Holland 
written  by  Ch.  Specht?  She  is  represented  as  a  comparatively  young  and 
attractive  woman.  At  least  two  of  her  patients  fall  in  love  with  her,  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Belgian.  The  latter  is  accepted  fay  her  as  her  future  husband 
The  play  is  described  as  a  serious  attempt  to  be  neutral  and  to  portray  Miss 
CavcU  as  a  noble  woman  of  the  highest  ideals. 

The  play  was  produced  with  Caroline  van  Dommelan  in  the  leading  part, 
yet  a  few  months  ago  the  licensing  board  at  The  Hague  refused  permis- 
sion for  the  showing  there  of  an  English  film  of  the  life  of  Miss  Cavell  on 
th^  ground  that  though  the  film  was  entirely  neutral,  it  contained  features 
^I'-ch  might  cause  a  breach  of       peace.  ,  . 


MlfS  Bush 
neat 


fine   phrasing,   ana   miciiigence  that 

in  her  turn,  as  Nedda  gave  0"l,^*l^'%yVp^t^ra '^dirnot^X  very  well 
a  neat  impersonation,  and  she  lang    Tv^thfSc  alfoted  to  It  despite  the 

Some  good  singing  was  contributed  by 
the  chorus,  and  by  singers  in  minor 
parts,  notably  Margherita  Villa. 

A  good-sized  audience  applauded 
heartily.  *• 


lady  acted  well  who  called  herself  Miss 
Villa,  though  she  is  by  no  meansi 
blessed  with  Miss  Villa's  voice,  Ofi 
Mascagni's  intermezzo,  Mr.  Simeonil 
made  a  feature  which  greatly  pleased 
Hie  excellent  audience.         R.  R.  G.  | 

lA  TRAVIATA 

An  acceptable  performance  of  La 
naviata  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
V-  the  National  Opera  Company.  The 

noia  Bervoi*.  Ir.end  ol  ViohtUj. ^.^^^ 
.Vnnina.  alten-danl  to  VioleUa  AUce  Bomn. 
Alfipdo  Germont.  lover 


ioryio  Germoiit. 


lather  o£  WivfAn. 

Mario  \  anf 


l'i;„„T"u,'hol    .   Alfrpdo  Grimanl 

Viscovint  of  J>tounerpi 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Nothing  but  the  Truth" 


Bohpi-t  BPiiMftt. 
E.  M.  Burke-  . 
Krank  CoiineU.v. 
Clarence  Van  Di'Ke. 


Richard  Din 
Berloii  Chnr.hill 
.Louis  .loll"  B:irtPl? 
.  ,  Ned  sparks 
.Helen  Kane 


Baron  Duphol 

(;H.«tone.  Viscuv.,..   coslante  Sorvino 

Ciusennp  nerraiit  of  Violpt.la..Eueeniq  PelrUli 

^^^'^^^^-^'^^ 

The  costuming  left  one  in  doubt  as  to  i 
whether  the  time  was  the  nth  or  the 
19th  century,  but  the  acting  and  sing- 1 
ing  ot  the  principal  members  of  the 
cast  were  very  good,  and  the  Den- 
ishawn-Braggiotti  ballet  did  some  grace- 
ful dancing.  , 

Hazel  Price,  as  Violetta,  gave  a  spir- 
ited performance.  Her  acting,  excellent 
nn  the  whole,  occasionally  seemed  to  do 
violence  to  her  singing,  for  exception- 
ally vivacious  gestures  interrupted  the 
repose  of  body  demanded  by  the  dif- 
ficult coloratura  ot  the  role,  and  made 
her  singing  jerky  and  strained.  'The 
natural  beauties  of  her  voice,  as  -nfW  as 
her  charming  appearance,  won  her  weli- 
dcserved  applause, 

Ugo  MartinelU,  as  Alfredo,  sang  very 
pleasingly  in  the  middle  i  n  nee  "i  n's 


Mabel  R'l^-v  Wynne  Gibson 

Sabel  Rile.v^  .-.    Doroth.v  Hall 

G^t-n  Bi  kc  Madeline  Gre.v 

 N.no.v  Kyan 

"Nothing  but  the  Truth"  advances 
I  the  talking  pictures  at  least  one  more 
i  step  Paramount  and  one  or  two  of 
the  other  big  producers  have  turned 
,1  out  some  good  talking  dramas  but  re 
i  vival    of  Mr.    Montgomery  sjaice 


voice,  thrj' 
force  H  u 
Mario 
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added 

Years  wi^ci   -  fu^c 

it  to  his  stage  successes  shows  that  this 
t^pe  of  play,  if  competently  directed 
Ix^A  played,- is  entitled  to  its  sha  e  of 
the  audible  screen.  In  this  instance 
there  were  many  happy  circumstances^ 
Mr  collier,  who'created  the  stage  role 

ot  Bob  Bennett,  the  young  stock  brokci 
,  who   in   a  reckless   moment  wageied 
'  $10,000,  which  didn't  belong  to  him  that 
'  he  could  tell  the  truth  unfailingly  foi 

24  hours,  assisted  Mr.  Schertzinger  in 

the  studio  direction.  ^'^^ 

dialoeue     The  transcription  has  Deen 

n  ade^  intelligently,  the  cast  could  no 

be  bettered,  and  the  Photoe^'^P^^  S 
pace  with  the  performance,  ess^entialh 
"apid  as    befits  any  performance  o 

^^Certain  changes    and  interpolation 


JOHN  McCORMACK  | 

John  McCormack,  tenor,  gave  a  song  ^ 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hall,  asisted  by  that  excellent 
'cellist,  Lauri  Kennedy,  and  Edwin 
Schneider,  accompanist.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack sang:  fa)  O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou 
leave  me?  Handel:  (b)  Sentirsi  11  petto 
accendre,  Vinci:  Traume,  Wagner;  Since 
first  I  saw  your  face,  Thos.  Ford:  Lungi 
dal  caro  bene,  Sarti;  Praise  Ye  the 
Lord,  Handel:  Irish  folk  songs:  The 
Bard  of  Armagh,  The  Ballynure  Ballad, 
The  Short  Cut  to  the  Rosses,  Kathleen 
Mavourneen;  A  Prayer  to  our  Lady, 
Donald  Ford;  Bird  Songs  at  Eventide, 
Eric  Coates:  Thine  Eyes  Still  Shined, 
Edwin  Schneider. 

The  entire  drove    of  young  persons  I 
who  aspire  to  sing  should  have  been  sit-  I 
ting  yesterday  in  Symphony  Hall,  to  try  | 
to  learn  his  secret  of  Mr.  McCormack.  I| 
How,  pray,  do  these  ambitious  aspirants 
explain  the  fact  tliat  Mr.  McCormack 
could,  even  on  a  day  in  spring  when  the 
normal  tendency  would  be  to  wander 
abroad,  draw  a  crowd  to  hear  him  that 
packed  Symphony  Hall  to  the  doors? 

Many  people  attribute  the  wide  popu- 
lar favor  he  enjoys  to  his  knack  at  sing- 
ing Irish  songs.  But  other  singers  sing 
them,  and  sing  them  well.  Plenty  cf 
singers  also,  the  greater  the  pity,  are 
generous  enough  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  song  with  which  Mr.  McCormack  un- 
doubtedly delights  hundreds  of  listen- 
ers. To  the  beauty  of  his  voice  people 
lay  the  explanation?  No  longer  is  that 
voice,  particularly  when,  like  yesterday, 
a  cold  does  it  damage,  an  organ  apart. 
Ot  the  superiority  of  his  technique  and 
his  musicianship  probably  the  young  as- 
pirants make  slight  account,  or  they 
would  have  been  present  yesterday 
among  the  throng  in  notable  numbers. 
They  were  not. 

They  could  scarcely  have  failed,  had 
they  been  listening  yesterday,  to  un- 
cover Mr.  McCormack's  secret  of  suc- 
cess. He,  ot  course,  would  claim  no 
magic. 

Surely,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  McCor- 
mack would  claim  no  more  than  that  he 
lays    bare    to    himself    the  impelling 
I  emotion  of  every  song  before  he  sings 
!a  note  of  it.  Let  him  praise  the  Lord 
jwith  Handel,    or  lament    with  Sartl's  I 
lover,  or  reproach,     in  Irish  vein,  a  I 
sweetheart  too  indifTerent  —  the  Lord,  | 
we  may  rest  assured,  will  receive  praise 
worth  having,  glorious  praise:  the  Ital- 
ian will  lament  like  a  genuine  Latin  I 
lover,  not  like  a  Nordic  essaying  an  ah. 
in  classic  syle;  the  Irishman  will  re-' 
prove    his  slumbering    sweetheart  so, 
movingly    that    the  girl    must  needs' 
arouse  and  take  shame  to  herself. 

Praise,  the  praise  ot  love,  reproach — 
cannot  other  singers  feel  as  much?  This 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  ot  persons  who 
presume  to  ask  of  the  public  time  andj 
money.  To  expect,  further,  that  they,  like  j 
Mr.  McCormack,  will  learn  to  praise  God 
in  Handel's  way,  to  complain  in  the  idi-  ■ 
om  ot  Italians  ot  long  ago,  to  utter  re-  i 
preaches  in  the  vein  of  the  Irish  who 
wrote  songs  of  sentiment — that  indeed 
is  to  expect  much,  but  surely  not  too 
much  of  folk  who  expect  much  of  the 
public. 

They  cannot  all  become  McCormacks. 
But  if  they  cannot  feel  what  they  are 
singing  they  might  best  give  up  the  at- 
tempt, and  it  they  all  will  develop  their 
native  musical  and    technical  endow- 


have  been  made.      t^'^^^rence  to  chan.  utmost,  even  as  the  singer 

ing  time.>  and  monies.    'Thcie  were  iic           ^^^^        developed  his,  they  will 
as  we  recall  it.  m  tne  siagr |    -^^^  ^„  iv»„f^„,.m«<.v  h. 


-bt  ■^^"•^pi-pcticallVaVl  of  the  action! 

1.  as  it  were.    There  was' 


very  well  indeed.  Mr.  McCormack,  be 
n  voice  or  out,    can  always  sing 


straight  lo  the  heart,  through  Wagner's 
lusic  or  Bach's,  Beethoven's  or  Crouch's. 
Why  not?  He  feels  what  these  compos- 
ers feel;  a  musician,  he  knows  their 
style  ot  c:<pre.s3:on ;  a  master  ot  tech- 
nique, he-  pre.-;ju'.  and  perfectly, 
their  8tyl\    L:t  thj  yjiiug  aspirants, 

taking  pattern,  approach  him  as  near 
as  they  can.  R.  R.  G. 

BOSTON  WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

An  audience  which  completely  filled 
Jordan  Hall  was  present  to  hear  an  ! 
exceptionally  fine  concert  by  the  Boston 
Women's  Symphony  orchestra,  under 
the  authoritative  baton  of  Ethel  Legin- 

The  time  tor  qualifyhig  every  remark 
about  the  playing  of  this  orchestra  with  I 
a  hasty  "for  an  organization  composed 
entirely  ot  women,"  has  gone  by.  In 
soUdity  of  tone,  vigor,  and  self-con- 
fidence, in  elasticity  and  precision,  this 
orchestra  ranks  high  among  orchestras 
'  anywhere, — and  under  the  firm  leader- 
ship of  Ethel  Leginska,  that  distract- 
ingly  versatile  but  surpassingly  musical 
person,  it  presents  programs  that  draw, 
and  are  worthy  ot,  musically  apprecia- 
tive audiences. 

Yesterday's  concert  opened  with  \ 
Schtimann's  first  symphony,  in  B-flat 
minor.  Leginska's  reading  of  the  score 
was  full  of  a  fine  impetuosity.  She  gave 
it  a  vital  rhythm  that  moved  onward 
inexorably,  carrying  melody  and  decora- 
tion with  it,  energizing  the  whole  work, 
and  giving  it  new  fire  and  dignity.  No-  ; 
where  did  she  let  that  rhythm  wait 
while  she  stressed  a  sweet  plirase;  no- 
where did  she  let  pomposity  mar  its 
thi-iUing  movement.  Precise  strings, 
excellent  wood-winds,  and  solid,  de- 
pendable brass,  were  there  to  help  her 
Miss  Irma  Seydel,  concert-mistress, 
was  heard  as  soloist  In  the  Bruch  con- 
certo for  vioUn  and  orchestra.  Miss 
Seydel  played  with  musical  feeling,  if 
a  little  too  sentimentally,  and  with  a 
small  but  sweet  tone.  Not  always  fault- 
less, either  in  rhythm  or  intonation, 
she  was  not  helped  by  the  orchestra, 
for  in  the  orchestral  sections  Leginska 
let  an  inherent  tendency  to  exaggerate 
show  itself,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
she  frequently  covered  Miss  Seydels 
tone  entirely,  when  more  tactful  con- 
ducting would  have  provided  a  less 
tumultuous  orchestral  background.  Miss 
Seydel's  accomplished  playing  received 
enthusiastic  tributes— applause  and 
flowers. 

Two  "Reactions'  to  prose  rhythms  of 

Fiona  McLeod,  by  Mabel  Wood  H1& 
were  given  a  first  Boston  performance 
yesterday,  as  was  '  The  Little  Fawn" 
ot  Powell  Weaver.  Both  are  for  small 
orchestra.  Mabel  Wood  Hill's  "Reac- 
tions"  are  those  of  a  lady  politically 
inclined,  and  musical,  but  not  specially 
skilled  in  orchestration.  They  are 
charming,  rather  shallow  momenu. 
very  pretty  and  very  transparent  Mr 
Weaver's  "Little  Fawn"  naturally  re- 
minds one  ot  Its  illustrious  progenitor, 
whose  afternoon  was.  and  is,  so  imfor- 
getable.  But  this  fawn  is  worthy  of 
his  race;  he  is  a  hiunorous,  quaint,  and 
quixotic  creature.  The  piece  is  verv 
weU  orchestrated,  and  Leginska  made 
the  most  of  its  possibUities.  The  au- 
dience demanded,  and  received,  a  re- 
petition ot  it. 

The  concert  closed  with  an  exciting 
performance  of  Berlioz's  "Roman  Carni- 
val." There  was  much  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  Miss  Leginska  aLso  re- 
ceived a  tribute  of  flowers.  E.B. 

CANTOR  ROSENBLATT 

THRILLS  BIG  CROWD 

More    Than   1.5,000   Attend  Jewish 
Concerts  at  Garden 

Cantor  Josef  Rosenblatt,  golden- 
voiced  sjTiagogue  smger  ot  New  York, 
drew  thousands  to  the  Boston  Garder 
yesterday  afternoon  and  evening.  Th» 
cantor  and  members  of  Roxy's  ganj 
sang  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Palestmj 
fund  and  various  American  Hebrew  col, 
leges.  The  affair  was  given  under  th 
auspices  of  Amos  lodge,  Independeq 
Order  of  B'nal  B'rith. 

The  management  estimated  that  780 
attended  the  afternoon  performance  .in 
9000  were  present  in  the  evening.  Ti 
affair  was  supervised  by  Aaron  Fo; 
motion  picture  magnate,  and  Freenia 
Bernstein,  theatre  impresario. 


AVASUIXCTON    ST.   OLYMPIA  AND 
FENWAY 

•'The  Wild  Party  " 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  b.v  E_  TJoyd, 
Sheldon  Jroni  a  ator.v  b.v  Waruer  F.ibian. 
ilire.ted  b.v  Doroth.v  Arzner.  and  vre<rn-i>d 
Kv  raramoiint  aa  an  all-lalkmr  picture  wuli 
the  followinc  caat: 

Sii-lli  xmti   ^ 

i;il  Gilmore   Tre 

Helen  Owens   

Kailh  Morcan   

Eva  TuH   

Habt   All 

n>ii  \'.  .'.■.\\\\'.'.V.V.'.'.'.".'PhiiiiT;« 

v,l  Ben  He 

Gcorirn   

(T'  --ed  the  continued  right  .j  -i^ 
\hatever  the  occasion,  Cl»r* 


DENT,  PUBLISHER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


pnvale  .iub  called  ,ne  Club,  which  Is 

used  only  by  Harvard  professors."   Members  of 
«v  KM.i      n«i.r,  that  club  will  be  surprised  by  this  description. 

M.  Dent,7puXhrr"wirre.arded  books- Dent  was  ^^^^^  TJ'^^'^S.l^^^^^ 
as  something  more  than  articles  of  merchandise,  ton  street  lis  enang  to  ^aseba  1  resul^  from^ 
wrote  his  Memoirs  without  any  idea  of  publica-  .megaphone.  "The  P'^^^'f  "^'^.^^1?'=*'°'?^^^''  ^ 
Won.  The  book  was  a  personal  letter  from  him  nothing  to  the  baseball  match.  There  are 
to  his  intimate  friends.  He  died  in  1926.  His  many  delightful  sketches  of  men  and  women 
son,  Hugh  R.  Dent,  has  published  these  Iknown  to  him,  authors,  publishers,  arti^s.  states- 
m«ir=  with  onnntat.inn..!  and  additions.  imcTi.  men  of  business  affairs:  Dr.  Funflvall  on  a 


ship;  Miss  Compton  a.s  the  snooping  gn- 
who  tells  tales  and  makes  trouble;  and 
'Mr.  March,  whose  chief  task  as  the 
young  professor  is  to  keep  a  serious 
face  before  a  giggling  assembly  of  very 
pretty  girls.  W.  E.  G. 


Memoirs  with  annotations  and  additions. 

The  book  Is  uncommonly  interesting  by  Its 
engaging  frankness  and  Its  revelation  of  a 
modest,  courageous  character,  not  discouraged 
by  temporary  misfortunes,  pursuing  steadily 
his  plan  of  acquainting  the  great  public  with 
the  best  works  in  literature  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  publishing  finer  editions  often  with- 
out hope  of  immediate  reward. 

His  father,  a  man  of  good  stock,  was  a 
house  painter  who  spent  his  real  life  in  the 
service  of  music  which  he  loved.  The  story  of 
the  future  publisher's  early  years  is  a  simple 
one.  He  read  Scott's  novels  as  a  child,  but  he 
was  a' dullard  at  school.  He  did  not  even  learn 
to  spell— "I  cannot  do  it  yet".  He  went  to  work 
when  he  was  13,  "I  was,  as  I  have  always  re- 
mained, a  very  desultory,  dreamy,  'feckless'  sort 
of  boy,"  who  even  later  had  no  idea  of  system. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  and  then  to  a 
bookbinder.  He  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  seeing 
plays  without  his  parents*  knowledge.  "There 
were  no  farces  In  those  days  whose  fun  was 
drawn  from  the  unfaithfulness  of  husband  and 
wife,  nor  any  sexual  'problem'  plays.  They 
would  not  have  been  tolerated."  He  became  stn 
omnivorous  reader.  Magazines,  he  thinks,  were 
better  In  those  years  as  rf.gards  literary  quality. 
Many  of  our  modem  magazines  have  fallen  to 
low  estate— filled  with  puerile  short  stories  and 
sensational  matter  of  the  lowest  order,  and  are 
only  fit  for  trivial  amusement."  Looking  back 
on  his  reading— Plato  was  of  profit  to  him  in  his 
late  years— he  found  that  the  whole  duty  of 

man  can  be  learned  from  the  Bible  and  Shake-  ^    ^,     .       >     -n  uiKin   t«  "m^,,. 

speare.  "Alasl  Much  of  the  time  of  a  publisher  altered,   the  '^'"''^^.^^'^^'^^''^^^ 
is  taken  up  with  reading  Mss.  not  5  per  cent. '  farabbas  was  a  pubhshe  .     The  book  is  illus- 
of  which  he  can  ever  hope  to  publish."  His  fated.    It  is  a  pity  that  Dents  close  friends 
early  years  In  London  were  years  of  struggle. 
He  had  married  and  had  children.   His  wife,  a 
brave  helpmeet,  died.  It  was  In  1891  that  he 
became  known  as  a  publisher,  the  publisher  of 
'The  Temple  Library."  The  bookmaklng  soon 
drew  attention. 

Two  years  later  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  streets  were  then 
in  a  shocking  condition;  outdoor  life  was  a 
nerve- wi-acking    experience.     In    1894-96  the 


imen,  men  l_  — 

hot  day  handing  him  a  bag  of  doubtful,  mushy 
strawberries;  Whistler,  "a  somewhat  untidily- 
dressed  old  man  of  rugged  appearance,  and 
somewhat  unkempt."  He  and  Pennell  In  the 
latter's  studio  were  discussing  art.  Dent,  not 
knowing  Whistler  by*  sight,  joined  In  the  con- 
versation. When  the  guest  left,  Pennell  said  to 
Dent:  "You  dartmed  fool,  do  you  know  whom 
you  have  been  talking  to?  Don't  you  know  it  j 
was  Whistler"  Dent  found  women  school  teach- 
ers In  America  and  Canada  wretchedly  paid  and 
without  a  "proper  status." 

The  world  war  brought  death  into  the  Dent 
household.  His  son  Paxton  died  in  the  trenches 
at  Neuve  Chapelle;  another  son  was  wounded 
and  died  at  Gallipoll.  The  pages  about  them 
are  simple  and  pathetic  in  their  bravery.  There 
are  letters  from  these  boys,  "not  built  in  heroic 
mould— they  were  like  other  English  lads,  very 
little  troubled  about  the  future,  and  they  had 
no  great  liking  for  care  or  worry  or  things  dif- 
ficult or  unpleasant;  they  were  pure  in  heart  I 
know,  and  no  shirkers."  Dent's  letter  writ- 
ten to  Vlda  Scudder  (1915-17),  are  about  the 
war,  socialism,  human  life,  nature  and  art.  "You 
see  that  even  Wells  has  found  some  kind  of  a 
God  of  his  own."  The  epilogue  written  in  Dent's 
73d  year,  is  one  of  sturdy  encouragement  for  the 
world's  future.  "The  world  is  more  full  of  men 
of  good  will  than  it  was  when  I  was  young." 

One  puts  down  these  intimate  memories  with 
the  thought  that  this  publisher  had  a  most 
lovable  nature;  that  Byron  would  never  have 


E.  Pi  Dutton  and  Company,  did  not  furnish  it 
with  an  index. 

Bow  has  no  feaFof  the  talking  movies. 
She  demonstrates  this  in  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  audible  screen  as  the 
tough  little  heroine  of  "The  Wild  Par- 
ty," one  of  those  unbelievable  little 
things  which  purports  to  hold  the  mir- 


ror up  to  errant  youth  and  to  disclose 
famous  pocket'  edition  of  Shakespeare,  a  single  Sthe  wickedness  and  de\'Utry  which  ani- 
play  in  each  volume,  appeared.  Speaking  of  his  mates  modem  femininity  at  its  flapper 
luxurious  "Morte  d'Arthur,"  Dent  describes  his  pge.  The  scenes  are  laid  In  and  about 
meeting  with  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  Illustrator,  a  supposedly   exclusive   girl's  college 

^hlch  has  a  rigorous  code  about  varl- 
cus  unimportant  matters  but  wliich  per- 
mits the  grossest  latitude  in  others. 
Of  course  not  all  the  girls  are  morally 
careless  or  lacking  in  scholarly  ambi- 
tions or  pretences,  but  Clara  and  her 
reckless  crew  admit  that  they  are  pres- 
ent for  the  fun  there  is  In  it.  This  fun 
includes  smoking,  drinking,  petting  par- 


whose  subsequent  work  had  "a  taint  of  evil." 

Later  came  'The  Temple  Classics  ";  followed 
by  a  brave  undertaking  for  a  young  house,  the 
translation  of  Balzac's  "Comedie  Humaine." 
George  Saintsbury,  the  editor  of  this  edition, 
was  distressed  when  Dent  took  no  wine  and  hor- 
ror-stricken when  he  was  about  to  hght  a  cigar 
with  a  "wax-lucifer."   Saintsbury  lit  a  piece  of 


wood,  saying  that  the  stench  of  a  wax  match  ,    .     „  j 

.    J   ^       „  ^i™.-         tiiot  Vx.  lies,  sneaking  out  of  college  bounds 

ruined  the  enjoyment  of  a  cigar  and  that  he  i        ,,„„„  t^,,„„  , 

had  striven  ail  his  life  to  find  the  very  best  In  " 
everything— "and  I  believe  had,  though  in  carry- 
ing out  his  aim  he  did  not  improve  his  own 
style  or  his  own  physical  health." 

There  are  notes  about  other  editions  pub- 


after  hours,  trying  to  break  into  a  col- 
legiate costume  ball  arrayed  like  a  lot 
of  night  club  dancers,  and  cribbing  from 
standard  authorities  on  written  exam- 
ination tests.    Viewed  from  this  angle, 

,  .     ,   ,      ...  f  ^    "The  Wild  Party"  Is  a  frank  exposition 

lished  by  him  before  his  dream  of  Everymans  ^ 

Library  was  realized.   The  -Temple  Bible  each    ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

book  in  a  separate  volume  had  only  moderate       ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

success,  though  he  thought  publication  in  this  ^  handsome  male  professor  of 


form  was  the  only  way  to  read  intelligently  and 


anthropolyogy.   All  the  girls  flock  to  hl.s 


that  to  know  it  well  is  to  know  English  at  its 
best  and  highest." 

It  was  in  1904  and  1905  that  Dent's  long- 
cherished  Idea  of  reprinting  lOCO  volumes  of  the 
best  literature  at  a  shilling  a  volume,  truly  a 
great  library  for  every  man,  took  definite  shape. 
The  first  50  volumes  were  published  en  bloc  in 
February,  1906.  He  soon  found  himself  depend- 
ent on  bankers,  paper-makers  and  friends. 
How  little  any  man  can  really  do  off  his  own 
bat." 

Let  no  one  think  that  an  account  of  various 
publications  fills  the  greater  number  of  pages. 
ITiere  is  much  about  his  journeys  to  Italy  and 


without  prejudice.   "I  am  afraid  the  use  of  the  ejajs  thinking  it  will  be  a  snap  course. 
Bible  as  a  book  of  doctrine  or  a  book  only  of  Clara,  because  she  nappened  to  crawl 
sacred  and  inspired  truth  (after  all  people  do  Into  his  Pullman  berth  instead  of  her  i 
,    .  ♦„„xu\    uoc  Ku,,^orf  own  on  a  recent  return  to  college  from  1 

not  like  facing  the  truth),  has  blinded  mens  ^  ^^^^  ^^ip.  thinks  she  has  sufficient 
eyes  to  its  supreme  value  as  literature— liter-  cause  to  bait  him.  When  he  rescues 
ature  which  we  English  have  made  so  com-  her  from  a  trio  of  drunken  revelers  near 
Pletely  our  own  in  it.  marvellous  translation--] -^-^'i^-bo-e.aa^^^^ 

for  laziness  and  moral  laxity,  Clara  be- 
comes emotional  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral execrable  close-ups;  when  she  takes  j 
the  blame  for  her  room-mate's  inno- 
cent escapade,  she  Is  positively  tragic. 
So,  all  in  all.  Clara,  voice  and  all,  ex- 
hibits about  everything  she  has  in  her 
little  bag  of  tricks.  The  young  profes- 
sor, meantime,  has  become  so  fond  of 
her  that  when  she  quits  college  and 
board.s  a  train  for  home,  he  follows.  He 
will  take  her  to  Java  and  show  her 
some  really  wild  parties. 

Aside  from  Clara's  personality,  which 
includes  vivacity,  figure  and  lingerie, 
there  are  several  others  in  the  cast  de- 
serving mention:  Miss  O'Hara  as  the 
one  studious  girl  in  the  group,  with  her 

_.          _  _    1        r  ,      mild  love  affair,  her  patience  with  tem- 

u)  this  country.  In  the  Boston  of  1916  he  ^,-=iuous  Clara,  her  ^thetic  efforts  to 
lunched  with  Barrett  Wendell  "at  the  small  Co 'in  the  award  which  means  a  scholar- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

{  Colonial  Theatre:  First  performance 
jin  Boston  of  "Three  Cheers,"  a  musical 
entertainment  In  three  acts  and  12 
scenes  by  Anne  Caldwell  and  B.  H. 
Burnside;  lyrics  by  Anne  Caldwell. 
Music  by  Raymond  Hubbell.  George 
Hirst,  conductor.  Produced  by  Charles 
Dillingham.  ,  ,  . 

Dorothy  Stone,  WUl  Rogers  (plncn- 
hitting  for  Fred  Stone),  Andrew 
Tombes,  Alan  Edwards,  Edward  AUan, 
Robert  Baldwin,  Oscar  Ragland,  John 
Lambert,  Janet  VeUe,  Maude  Eburne, 
Patsy  Kelly,  PhUlis  Rae— a  large  danc- 
ing chorus,  including  the  Tiller  Girls 
and  a  few  men. 

Perhaps  this  piece  had  once  the  sem- 
blance of  a  plot,  but  plots  in  entertain- 
ments of  this  kind  usually  disappear  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act.  Even  when 
they  have  the  semblance  of  coherency. 
The  unfolding  is  often  a  desert  in 
which  the  oases  are  provided  by  come- 
dians and  dancers.  Perhaps  Will  Rogers 
played  havoc  with  what  plot  there  was; 
the  pity  of  it  is  that  he  did  not  per- 
suade his  comates  to  throw  the  whole 
story  overboard  to  make  room  for  his 
own  Inimitable  monologues,  with  the 
dancers  headed  by  Miss  Stone  t«  re- 
lieve him  so  that  he  could  catch  his 

To  say  that  Mr.  Rogers  Is  the  whole 
show  would  be  unjust  to  Dorothy  Stone, 
and  the  attractive  dancing  girls,  who 
[have  been  well  trained  in  their  evolu-- 
Itions.  , 

For  Miss  Stone  Is  p.' ways  a  welcome 
Wisitor.  She  has  the  c\\Tm  of  buoyant 
youth-    she   bubbles   c^er   with  good 
humor,  rejoicing  in  her  work,  sure  of 
her  audience,  not  unduly  anxious  to 
please  her  countless  admirers.  Her  pro- 
ficiency as  a  dancer  Is  only  one  of  her 
holds  on  the  public.  Her  unaffected 
grace,  the  sponUneity  of  every  move- 
ment, the  girlishness  of  her  woman- 
hood—these,  too,  sway  a  public  that 
from  the  beginning  was  prepared  to  iJJce 
her  as  the  daughter  of  her  father  Nor 
would  Fred  Stone  now  take  it  amiss  -t 
he  were  to  be  known  as  the  father  of  his 
daughter.^^^^  improved  what  oppor- 
tunities were  given  him.    There  were 
moments  in  the  kitchen  scene  when  he, 
a,'!  the  moving  picture  director,  and  In 
the  grotesque   duet  "Btfcause  You  re 
Beautiful"  With  the  Impish  Miss  Kelly 
was  really  amusing. 

But  what  would  the  show  be  in  its 
present  condition  without  Fred  Stone 
if  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  hold  the  stage 
for  many  minutes  at  a  time.  Kings 
'in  old  days  had  their  jesters,  but  one 
doubts  if  Triboulet,  Chicot,  or  Hudson, 
mingling  wisdom  with  folly  were  to  be 
compared  with  this  republic's  jester.  Will 
Rogers,  wit,  humorist,  satirist,  philoso- 
pher—and. who  knows  If  more  than 
once  last  night  he  was  not  a  prophet? 
What  other  comedian  could  deal  so 
frankly  with  men  of  state  and  not  cause 
irritation  or  open  disapproval?  Take 
for  example,  his  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Coolidge  leaving  the  White  House  for 
his    exil^— temporary?— in  Northamp- 
ton: or  the  dinner  Mr.  Rogers  gave  in 
Cuba  and  the  manner  in  which  he  test- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  Important  men 
who  were  his  guests  as  to  how  tliey 
would  behave  in  the  presence  of  Demon 
Rum.    He  was  sure  of  Mr.  Morrow,  of 
Mr    Fletcher,  and  some   others — but 
Mr'  Hughes?    Ah,  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
great  man,  a  "fine  guy"  for  he  parted 
his  whiskers"  to  drain  the  accursed  cup. 
And  so  good  natured,  so  kindly  is  Mr. 
Rogers's  raillery,  that  if  Mr.  Hughes  had 
been  in  the  audience  last  night,  he 
would  have  smiled  broadly,  if  he  had 
not  laughed  outright.     Whether  Mr. 
Coolidge  would  have  heartly  enjoyed 
Mr  Rogers's  quips  and  wheezes  at  his 
thrift  and  taciturnity  is  another  ques- 
tion yet  Mr.  Rogers  assured  his  hear- 
ers that  the  ex-President  has  a  humor- 
ous streak  and  gave  Illustrations  of  the 
dryness  and  pertinence  of  sundry  re- 
marks. .... 

Demcerats.  Republicaps,  physicians 
were  Impartially  the  targets  at  which 
Mr,  Rogers  shot  his  barbed  shafts. 
What  sound  sense  lay  in  his  apparent 
fooling!  He  provoked  uproarious  laugh- 
ter but  he  also  caused  his  hearers  to 
ponder  what  he  said  in  jest.  There's 
no  one  like  him;  no  one  since  Artemus 
Ward  has  so  masked  common  sense  by 
apparent  verbal  clowning.  And  the 
slyness  of  the  man;  the  little  sting  at 
the  end  of  a  eulogy;  the  praise  that 
leads  the  hearer  to  anticipate  the  de- 
stroying of  it  by  the  final  sentence. 

The  theatre  was  packed  from  top  to 
1  bottom. 
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ST.  JAIVIES  THEATRE 
'Her  Unborn  Child" 

A  play  in  Uiree  acts  by  Howard  Me- 
Kpiit  and  Grace  Haywarrt.    The  cast: 


'  Kennedy  .  Iiaha  Cook.  Jr. 

I'-nueily  .  .  .  Mar.-  Ycmiiy 

■111  (;ill>crt    Rila  ^"olaIl 

Kennedy    Bealrioe  Allen 

inover   'Jessamine  Neweombc 

s  '  Lviover    Frank  Milati 

llemincrion    Dean  Ra.vniond 

We  arc  niystlfled  as  to  the  motive 
Ahich  begot  this  play.  Is  it  intended 
to  be  a  stirring  melodrama,  dealing 
with  fundamental  passions,  or  does  it, 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  Brieux,  aim  to 
give  instruction  in  eugenics  in  the  form 
of  a  glorified  medical  pamphlet?  As 
lrama  it  is  a  failure.    The  play  drags 

om  the  start,  action  becoming  almost 
ntirely    suspended    at    times.  Then 
i  either  Miss  Young  or  Mr.  Coolc  by  their 
I  artistic  rendering  of  their  parts  breathe 
life  into  this  creaking  machine,  it  gains 
momentum  and  goes  on. 

The  first  act  depicts  an  apparently 
happy  family  of  simple  station,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  arid  her  children,  "Pegs," 
aiewart  and  Doris.  However,  Dotis'l 
conveys  to  us  by  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  Jack  Conover,  that  she  is  to  ! 
become  the  mother  of  his  child,  there-  i 
fore  and  because  she  loves  him,  she  [ 
expects  him  to  marry  her.  Soon  after 
his  mother  comes  to  call  upon  Doris  i 
and  tells  her  that  she  knows  all  andji 
that  she  has  no  intention  of  allowing 
her  son  to  marry  so  far  beneath  him. 
She  offers  ta  take  Doris  to  a  physician. 
The  next  act  is  In  the  doctor's  office, 
and  the  arguments  in  this  might  be 
taken  almost  entire  and  used  on  any 
platform.  It  is  a  debate  between  Jack 
Conover's  mother,  a  worldly  woman 
putting  expediency  first,  and  the  doc- 
tor, who  splendidly  defends  the  high 
principles  of  his  profession.  Jack  and 
Doris  are  there,  too,  and  when  the 
doctor  tells  Jack  to  marry  Doris  he 
says  he  intends  to,  but  Doris  refuses 
to  consider  it.  In  the  last  act  Doris's 
mother,  who  is  the  ideal  type(  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  idea  behind  the 
play  to  show  what  a  difference  thert 
can  be  in  mothers),  having  been  told 
all,  understands,  and  with  her  tact  anc 
judgment,  Doris  and  Jack  are  brought 
together  again  and  undoubtedly  marry 
In  a  subsidiary  plot  the  calf  love  ol 
Doris's  brother  for  a  young  girl  make 
the  most  natural  moments  of  the  play. 
A  particularly  unpleasant  feature  was 
the  eavesdropping  of  the  little  sister. 
During  every  sordid  detail  that  was 
mentioned,  her  ear  was  at  the  key- 
hole, and  she  carried  the  news. 

The  audience,  which  was  unusually 
large,  gave  Miss  Young  a  most  enthusl 
.astic  welcome.  She  performed  her  part 
of  the  Irish  mother  with  grace  and 
charm  and  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  feel- 
ing of  youthfulness  as  if  she  were  the 
type  we  know  which  always  remains  so. 
Mr.  Cook  as  her  son  had  the  bashful- 
ness  wixed  with  terrible  self-confidence 
of  Booth  Tarkington's  Seventeen,  he  was 
any  boy.  Miss  Margaret  Byers,  who  be- 
ing a  child  who  shouia  De  congratulated 
perhaps  on  the  poise  and  sophlstica 
tion  with  which  she  did  her  part,  never- 
theless portrayed  such  a  child  as  we 
hope  never  to  see.  She  must  have  been 
over-coached.  Miss  Allen  as  Doris  was 
only  fairly  satisfactory,  she  slurred  her 
lines — spoilt  her  effects,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  good.  Miss  New- 
combe  as  Jack's  mother  failed  to  con- 
vey the  least  feeling  of  reality  but  hers 
was  a  thankless  part.  Mr.  Raymond 
and  Mr.  Milan  as  the  doctor  and  Jack 
looked  just  what  they  were  Intended  to 
be  and  gave  good  characterizations. 

J.  D. 


instruniciii,.;Lsi.  wiro^iot  oniy  play  jazi, 
heartily  but  sing,  dance  and  clown,  gave 
an  extended  program.  If  this  profes- 
sional group  had  not  been  on  the  bill 
the  "Radio"  band  conducted  by  "Big 
Brother"  Bob  Emery  as  a  special  at-; 
traction  for  vacationing  school  children 
would  have  fared  better.  As  it  was,  the 
boys  played  very  well.  An  Interesting 
feature  of  this  number  was  the  dem- 
onstration of  amateur-made  airplanes! 
which  were  sent  circling  about  the  big 
auditorium. 

Another  novel  act  was  that  of  two 
simian  performers  called  La"  Belle  Pola 
and  Klkl,  one  playing  real  tunes  on  a 
tiny  organ  while  the  other  pumped. 
Pola  also  danced,  keeping  time  with 
wonderful  precision.  Viola  Rudell  and 
Edward  Dunigan  were  amusing  in  a 
potpourri  of  chatter,  comedy  and  piano 
playing.  [ 
This  week's  photoplay  is  "The  Shake4 
j  down,"  a  Universal  product,  with  Jameii 
j  Murray  and  Barbara  Kent  featured.  IV 
I  tells  of  a  young  boxer  who  is  associatedi 
with  a  crooked  fight  racket,  a  pretty' 
waitress  In  a  cheap  cafe,  and  a  little 
waif  played  by  Jack  Hanlon.  Love  for 
the  girl  and  th«  waif  win  Murray  from 
his  vicious  pals  and  help  him  become  a 
<  credit  to  the  town.  W.  E.  G.  , 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

The  featured  vaudeville  -act  on  thei 
week's  program  at  Loew'.s  Orpheuni 
Theatre  is  Charles  Ahearn  and  his 
"Millionaire  Band,"  a  rare  comedy  turn 
filled  with  amusing  surprises.  He  con- 
ducts his  seven  players,  dressed  ;n 
tramp  costumes  and  playing  on  bat- 
tered instruments,  through  much  buf- 
foonery and  nonsense.  A  good  comedy 
skit  \vas  offered  by  Murray  Gordon  and 
Jimmy  Walker  who,  assisted  by  Fran- 
cine,  contribute  humorous  lines,  songs 
and  dances.  FYeshmen  and  co-eds,  with 
a  capable  cast  led  by  Mack  Gordon,  and 
Blanche  and  Fred  Steger,  proved  to  be 
a  tabloid  musical  comedy  which  scored 
heavily.  John  R.  Walsh,  lyric  baritone, 
gave  a  group  of  popular  and  semi-clas- 
sical numbers.  He  is  accompanied  at 
the  piano  by  Valdo  Garman.  Julius 
Fuerst  opens  the  bill  with  a  generous 
exhibition  of  acrobatic  stunts. 

The  screen  attraction  for  the  week  is 
'The  Bellamy  Trial,"  a  tense  murder 
mystery  film,  embellished  with  talking 
sequences.  Lfeatrice  Joy,  Betty  Bronson, 
Edward  Nugent  and  others  are  in  the 
cast. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL 

Another  celebrity  from  the  vicinity 
of  Hollywood  made  a  vaudeville  debut  at 
the  B.  F.  Keith  Memorial  Theatre  yes- 
terday. Lita  Grey  Chaplin,  one-time 
wife  of  the  sUently  comic  Charlie,  pre- 
sented a  modest  little  offering  with  the 
aid  of  two  nimble-fingered  pianists,  a 
gorgeous  setting  and  two  gowns,  the 
first  of  which  might  have  been  sliced 
from  a  bit  of  tinselled  scenery  in  a  musi- 
cal comedy.  The  debutante  herself  is 
a  personable  brunette,  whose  speaking 
voice,  of  low  timbre,  Is  far  more  in- 
gratiating than  when  she  takes  to  song. 
In  contrast,  came  one  of  the  two  old- 
timers  on  this  week's  bill.  Roy  Cum- 
mings,  with  his  familiar  straw  hat, 
which  he  soon  destroys,  his  mlchlevously 
animated  backdrop  In  which  he  con- 
stantly becomes  entangled,  and  a  pretty 
girl  partner,  Florence  Roberts,  who  has 
difficulty  in  withstanding  his  attempts 
at  mayhem,  raised  the  same  old  laughs 
with  the  same  old  routine  of  nonsense. 
To  be  just  to  Mr.  Cummings,  every 
gag  is  sure-fire.  Why  should  he  tempt 
fate  with  new  stuff. 

■  The  other  old-timer,  Joseph  E.  How- 
ard, sang  several  of  his  best-liked  com- 
positions. Miss  Mary  Olcott,  a  shy 
little  girl  with  some  very  high  notes, 
assisted  Mr.  Howard  from  the  audience. 
Art  Landry  and  his  band  of  versatile 


,  iieir  dtaih  all  but  the  chosen  few  anSJ 
laiiiine  epilogue  and  the'  rising  to  the  mountain  top,  bear  off 

,  ,  , ..  ■  Liiia  Bapgnetie  '"  Safety  the  Ark  with  its  living  burden. 

The  Bov  ^Marie  frevost  I  Such  moments  as  these  are  extremely 


ist: 


Ihe  Brute    N„ah  B," 

^1;''  TT^".^*   Eddie  Qinlhn. 

The  Vielim  „  •   •  •„      Mary  Jmie  Irvine 

■The  Matrons  Kate  Priee.  Hedwie  Reicher 

liimates 

Julia  Faje, 

and  others. 


Viola  Louie.  Emily  Barrre 


Mr.  De  Mille,  who  made  "The  Ten 
Commandments"  and  "The  King  of 
Kings."  seems  to  lean  to  pictured  tajes 
embodying  biblical  precepts  and  admoni- 
tions. "The  Godless  Girl,"  shown  with 
that  prodigality  of  detail  and  that  de 
votion  to  realism  which  marks  most  of 
his  works,  deals  with  the  subject  of 
atheism.  Through  a  series  of  episodes 
Mr.  De  Mille  endeavors  to  indicate  the 
bitter  consequences  of  such  a  belief.  He 
draws  a  picture  of  the  inevitable  retri- 
bution and  repentance  which  must  re- 
sult. Incidentally,  he  delivers  a  pro- 
tracted and  probably  overdrawn  exposi- 
tion of  the  brutafity  and  inhumanlt; 
to  be  found  in  certain  institutions  o 
reformation,  in  this  case  one  in  whicl 


improssive;  but  the  preponderance  of 
mass  effect  tends  to  become  monoton- 
ous. The  sound  effects,  at  times  toa 
long  continued,  are  somewhat  overpow- 
ering. 

The  modem  story  concerns  the  ad« 
ventures  of  an  American  boy  and  k 
German  girl  brought  together  by  fhance 
just  before  the  outbreak  ot  the  world 
war.  They  fall  in  love,  are  n»rried, 
and  soon  parted  when  the  young  hus- 
band enlists.  A  series  of  unusual  even** 
reunites  them,  whereupon  there^  i»  a 
flash-back  to  biblical  days  where  the 
same  pair  of  lovers  go  through  »  set  of 
equally  harrowing  experiences.-  In  both 
stories,  they  are  saved  from  the  machln-  I 
ations  of  a  villain  by  a  cataclysm. 

Dolores  CostcUo.  the  star,  makes  a 
lovely  and  appealing  heroine,  rather 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  her 
surroimdings.  George  O'Brien  plays  hi» 
roles  with  a  sincerity  worthy  of  better 
tilings.     Noah  Beery  gives  an  excep- 


offenders  of  both  sexes  are  confineij  tionally  good  performance  tlie  sinister 
wiwiin  the  same  walls.  Thus  he  point,  Nickolofl  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his 
a  double  moral,  for  those  who  accep  voice  registers  better  than  any  of  th« 
the  premises  which  he  has  set  forth.     others.  E.  L.  H. 

There  are  five  principal   character^,  r  SEDALlTsINGERS  v 

Pour  are  Juveniles,  played  by  Miss  i  The  Sedalia  Singers  from  the  Pahxier 
Basquette.Jliss  Prevost,  Mr.  Duryea,  Mr.  Memorial  Institute  in  North  Carolina 


Quillan.  The  fifth  Is  a  brutal  guard 
who  likes  to  drag  his  helpless  victims 
about  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  to  play 
the  hose  on  them,  to  sear  their  flesh  by 
turning  on  an  electric  current  as  they 
.stand  on  either  side  of  a  wired  fence, 
to  beat  them  until  they  drop,  to  truss 


gave  a  program  of  negro  spirituals,  folk 
songs  and  dances  last  evening  in  Sym-' 
phony  hall  before  an  audience  that  in-'' 
eluded  many  of  the  patrons  and  patron-! 
esses  of  this  southern  school  for  col-» 
ored  people  wiiich  was  named  for  thei 
late  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    As  Mrs.) 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
"Desert  Nights" 

A  fioreen  drama  bj-  John  Tornas  Nevillel 
and  Dale  Van  Emer,v:  dire<'led  b.v  Williaml 
Nish  and  presented  b.v  Metro-Goldwjn-Maj  er 
with   the  lollowinff  cast;  ,  ,  I 

Huph  Rand     John  Gilbert] 

Steve  EriiPsl  Torrenee 

Diana   ■  Mary  Nolan 

Not  so  long  ago  we  uttered  a  faint 
prayer  that  John  Gilbert  be  given  more 
to  do  than  merely  walk  around  expen- 
sive scenery  in  the  wake  of  some  glain- 
orous  lady  who  left  him  nothing  to  do 
but  look  bored,  pained  or  conscieiice 
stricken,  as  the  case  might  be.  Although 
"Desert  Nights"  is  far  from  being  an 
altogether  satisfactory  vehicle  tor  his 
indubitable  talents,  at  least  it  takes  Mr. 
Gilbert  out  of  the  drawing  room  and 
gives  him  a  chance  to  go  around  in 
disreputable  clothes  In  an  entirely  un- 
shaven condition  and  show  that  he  still 
knows  how  to  act.  Associated  with  him 
are  Ernest  Torrence  and  the  thoroughly 
attractive  Mary  Nolan. 

The  slight  story  tells  of  the  adven- 
'  tures  of  the  youthful  manager  of  an 
African  diamond  farm  who  is  kidnap- 
ped by  a  humorous  diamond  thief  and 
his  psuedo-daughter.  The  thieves  elope 
with  a  large  haul  of  the  precious  stoneS| 
and  force  Rand  to  go  with  them  in 
order  that  he  may  not  squeal.  Far 
out  in  the  desert  their  negro  bearers 
disappear,  leaving  them  in  grave  danger 
of  (Jeath  from  fhirst.  Steve  and  Diana, 
the  crooks,  are  forced  to  release  Rand 
that  he  may  guide  them  to  safety. 
Very  soon  he  comes  to  dominate  the 
little  party,  obtains  the  stolen  diamonds 
and,  armed  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
desert,  finally  brings  them  to  a  water 
hole,  after  suffering  torments  from 
heat  and  thirst.  Steve  gets  back  the 
jewels  as  he  thinks,  and  leaves  Hugh 
and  Diana  to  find  their  way  alone,  but 
on  emerging  from  the  jungle  he  finds 
himself  at  the  mine  whence  he  had 
stolen  the  diamonds,  and  where  Hugh 
and  Diana  had  already  arrived.  Hugh 
had  the  diamonds  In  his  pocket  all  the 
time  and  had  decided  that  he  would 
rather  marry  Diana  than  have  her  ar- 
rested as  a  thief.  ' 

John  Gilbert  as  the  resourceful,  hu- 
morous Hugh  Rand,  seems  admirably 
suited  to  his  part  and  gives  a  clever 
plausible  characterization.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  more  of  him  in  this 
guise,  less  of  soulful  posturing  and 
more  honest  effort  at  acting.  Ernest 
Torrence  is  his  usual  amusing,  bear 
like  and  likeable  self.  Mary  Nolan  is 
a  pretty  and  fairly  convincing  Diana, 
especially  when  she  is  not  forced  to  go 
through  the  assumed  anguish  of  thirst. 
There  Is  no  talking  in  the  pictm-e  and 
no  theme  song;  the  synchronized  mu- 
sical score  is  better  than  usual. 

E.  L.  H. 


them  up  like  pigs  when  they  do  soli-  |  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  the  princi 
tary.  Mr.  Beery  does  all  this  so  fero-  pal  of  the  institute  and  a  protege  of 
ciously  that  you  soon  begm  to  hate  him  Mrs.  Palmer,  explained  in  her  address 
and  hope  for  his  painful  passing.  In  the  young  people  who  sang  are  from 
the  end  he  is  burned  and  scalded  4o  the  rural  communities  of  the  South 
df^ath.  and  are  now  students  at  the  school. 

Miss  Basquette  Is  the  Godless  girl.     The  concert  opened  with  two  negro 
The  story  opens  In  a  high  school  where  songs,    "Gonna   Pray   Right   on  Dat 
she  heads  an  atheistic  .set,  opposed  by  Shore"  and  "King  Jesus  is  A-listenin"  " 
Mr.  Duryea,  another  student  Who  has  a  simg  by  the  entire  chorus.  Following 
deep  religious  sense.  When  he  and  others  this  was  the  boys'  quartet  in  "Until  the 
storm  a  meeting  of  the  Godless  ones.  Dawn"   and   "Dis   Train";    an  octet 
an  innocent  girl  falls  over  a  balustrade  "Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground'' 
and  Is  killed.   Sentences  to  the  reforma-  and  "Deep  River";  a  girls'  quartet  in 
tory  are  meted  out  to  Miss  Basquette,  "Orphan    Annie"    and    "Good  Night 
Mr.  Duryea  and  Mr.  Quillan,  who  hap-  Good  Night,  Beloved."     Amy  Bailey' 
pened  along  just  in  time  to  be  arrpsted.  soprano,  sang  "Trees."  by  Rasbach,  and* 
Miss  Prevost  already  was  doing  her  bit.  the    spirituals,     "Ain't    That  Good' 
The  girls  are  .sent  in  punishment  to  the  News"  and  "Don'  Poun'  My  Los'  Sheep."' 
meat  section,  the  g^bage  section.  Every-  Rudolph  Gaston  Scott,  tenor,  gave  Men-l 
thing  tends  to  harden  and  to  coarsen  delssohn's  "On  Wings  of  Love,"  "Water' 
their  natures.    Duryea  and  Mis-s  Bas-  Boy"  by  Robinson;  "Didn't  My  Lord  De- 1 
quette  escape  in  a  wagon,  have  one  night  liver  Daniel  "  and  "Stan'  Still.  Jordan,"' 
of  freedom,  and  are  caught  by  a  posse  There  was  also  a  Chopin  waltz  played 
with  enough  bloodhounds  to  run  down  by  Jonathan  Rice. 

40  Elizas.    Back  in  solitary.    Then  a     The  songs,  on  the  whole,  were  well 
black  cat  knocks  over  a  lantern  and  chosen,  and  the  voices,  filled  with  that 
.starts  a  conflagration,  in  which  Duryea  soft,  vibrant  quality  which  is  a  peculiar 
rescues  the  hateful  guard.    Dying,  the  attribute  to  the  negro  race,  showed  re* 
latter  pleads  for  the  release  of  those  straint.  The  group  of  folk  dances  added  ' 
whom  he  has  persecuted  and,  for  the  a   lively  touch   of   the   old  southern  \ 
ending,  we  see  all  four  seated  on  suit-  plantation  life,  the  girls  wearing  the  : 
cases  outside  the  walls,  where  they  begin  gay  turbans  and  calicoes  and  the  men  > 
To  talirabout  the  future.    As  the  rest  the  faded  overalls  of  the  cotton  field, 
of  the  picture  is  silent,  this  obviously  The  concert  was  given  for  the  benefit 
u^s  an  added  reel  to  bring  It  up  to  date,     a  fund  which  is  being  raised  to  build 
was  an  aaaea  reet  lo  Drms     ^  ^  dormitory  for  boys,  to  be  known  as 


SHUBERT-MAJESTIC 

"Noah's  Arir 


the  Charles  WiUiam  Eliot  hall.  A  pretty 
THEATBS     feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  flowers  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss 
sented  ^^''^^^    ^he  audience  was  generous  In 
  F.  A.  B. 


A  spectat  nlar  Vitai'hone  pioliire  P'"*»*"«*  its  aDDlause 
by  Warner  Brothers  ^'Ih  tl">„»",^lo^v.Hf  eaj^t . '^^  app^ 

Mary  (Miriam)   '^°^^.?,I^^9?RR.TFN 

5^;',ii^ok'''rS'^ephi.in;;"a"Bp|v  THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

Hilda  ^P,V,l5i:  tfirriVMa     COLONIAL— "Three  Cheers.  '  musical  e»- 

Al  I  Ham)  wKVr    V.  .T  iicTTtt  tJ  avak-anza.  with  W.ll  Rogers.  Dorothy  Stoii«L 

Ocrm«,   (Leader  oi  .o^^^er.^^^  .^^!^^l.Jt  f^^'" 

Kreiichman   (Kine  s  Guard)^       ^  .^^  ^  ^.^         PLYMOl  TH—  Vminir  I.i 


„.^,,            ^^*M\MiN?"1i)T         "  ith  Dorothy  Gish  :  final  weelc 
Daiioer  (Slave  Girl)  M  >  .tv^-^   


farce  con* 


!  inn'ueeper".'r.T.  iWILLlAM  V 

;  Balkan    (4hem)  M.VLCOJ.M 

Broker 


MONG  , 
.  WAITE  ' 
JOHNSON , 


Broker  *>i^7S' HnpVM Alff  " Charles  Piinvll.  final  »-eek. 

Trader  ,  ^  ,j  inrBOVOMO     SHIBERT  APOLLO— "LDekee  jQirX 

Aide  to  Leader  of  Soldiers..  JOE  BONOMO  j^.  ,  ^.,„„„,j.  «eek.  ^ 


SHI  BERT—  GiHKl  Boy.  '  .\nbur  Baa- 
F-r-tcins  niusiial  i-omedy.  with  Bden  Kan*. 
THEMONT—  The  Silm-  Swan.;'  operett*. 
iih   Charles  Punvll.   final,  »-eek. 


At  the  Majestic  Theatre  there  is  no',,,?^'  ^f^,.^Es-,„, 
being  shown  the  most  elaborate  and" 'lO-^iiii  ^ 


Her  Uhborn  Child."  dramfc 

.    -  f. 

„  ,  .   .„     WILBt  R — -Ixivel.r    Ijid.v."    muRicsl  coa- 

spectacular  of  the  talking  .  pictures,cd.v,  wuh  muj  .  «i  ond  »eek. 
"Noah's  Ark,"  with  all  possible  varieUe* 
of  sound  accompaniment,  from  the 
mere  human  voice  to  the  crashing  of 
great  temples,  the  firing  of  huge  cannon, 
and  the  roaring  of  mighty  floods  Tak- 
ing two  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  film  endeavors 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  them  M 
resulting  from  the  greed  and  Iniqul^ 
of  mankind.  There  is  a  double  story 
replete  with  tragic  incidents,  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  which  appear  in 
dual  roles,  first  In  modern  times  and 


RUTH  Ct'LBERTSON 

Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  In  Jordan  haU. 

Rameau-Godowsky,  Sarabande;  Dan- 
drieu.  La  Gemissante;  Couperln.  Les 
Papillons;  Rameau,  La  Joyeuse;  Schu- 
mann, sonata,  F  shai-p  minor;  Slonlm- 


then  in  'the  days  of  Noah.  The  earlier  skV,  two  pieces  in  black  and  white,  pro- 
scenes  on  the  whole  seem  better  photo-   j^^j^^  jazzelette;  Rozyckl,  Polish  dance; 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

{"The  Godless  Girl" 

dramas  b.r  Jeamiie  Macpherson: 
I  db  eetert  by  Cecil  K,  De  Mille.  and  presented 


graphed  and  mors  interesting;  ther* 
L  opportunity  for  excellent  character 
studies  and  well  conceived  mcldente^ 
When  the  picture  comes  to  show  events 
on  a  huge  scale  it  loses  all  finesse  and 
tends  to  become  merely  a  Panorama 
Considerable  liberties  have  been  takea 


Ravel,  Ondine;  Chopin,  nocturne  in  B 
major,  prelude,  F  sharp  minor,  prelude. 
A  flat  major,  prelude,  G  major,  etude,  C 
minor,  op.  10. 

Miss  Culbertson  last  night,  in  the 
way  of  many  musicians  of  the  period, 


nitth  the  storv  of  Noah  as  related  in  the   ..      .  ,   .  .fu 

Sl^';^.""For°7xample.  lf_memory  is  no»  ,,,,,,  ,er  warmest  sy-pathies  with 


at^anlt*and"sen'es  iis  correcUy.  it  wa«  ;,\'Jsic  very  ancient  and  with  music 
Moles  and  no^Noah  who  saw  the  Burn-  ^odren.    At  Schumann's  music 

m^mish  while  the  .story  of  the  Goldea,  other  hand,  she  showed  slight 

Calt  belongs  properly  to  a  much  later,  ^^^ck;  those  who  find  it  turgid,  form- 
neriod  than  the  one  depicted.  -TheB.,  less.  extravagant,  probably  felt 
Itl-ms  however,  detract  but  little  froDj  strengtJiened  in  their  opinion  bV  what 
the%ener°al  spectacular  Intent    Mas«.;^        'i,eard.  last  night.  „^tra>;,P^^^8„« 


°h^grcp.  are  e^n^u^Ued  by" t?^         '  ber^on  p"layed  ni«ly" 
^.%°escend^ng  waters  that  sweep       \  ^Z^n.  V^^^^ 

of   varying    sharply  con- 


of 


to 

'  expression 


uasted  moodiTTaiss  CuIUerfsofi.TBOTgn- 
vigorous  to  the  pitch  ot  Molence,  gave 
no  sign  o£  feeUng  these.  - 

With  Rameau  she  felt  berse  f  more 
comfortably  at  home.  His  noble  sara- 
bande  she  made  sutcly  indeed, 
•  Joyeuse"  mighty  sprightly.  With  an 
exquisitely  airy  touch  she  set  Couperin  s 
buiterflys  aflutter.  Sensitively  she  esti- 
mated what  degree  of  sentunent  tne 
piece  by  Dandrieu  could  bear. 

Quite  as  securely  Miss  Culbertson 
approached  the  moderns.  DeUghtfully  ; 
she  tossed  off  Mr.  Slonimsky's  pretty  | 
parlor  pieces  of  tliis  present  day,  as? 
crLsply  as  you  please,  with  precisely  the ; 
snap  they  call  for.  In  that  pre-eminent  , 
music  oi  running  waters,  Ravels  On-1 
dine,  Miss  Culbertson  produced  tone  of 
ravishing  beauty  in  iU  chilly  clarity. 
.'=cales  so  even  that  by  their  very 
evenness  they  dazzled.  Plavel's  form, 
furthermore,  she  preserved,  his  rhythm 
100,  and  what  melody  he  chose  to  pro- 
vide. 

Here  was  playing  of  an  excellence  so 
high,  both  musical  and  technical,  that 
Its  perfection  of  itself  produced  a  sug- 
gestion of  poetry.  If  Miss  Culbertson, 
will  make  herself  as  familiar  with 
Schumann's  form  as  she  is  already  with 
Ravels,  she  will  come  to  find  quali- 
ties in  Schumann's  music  which  will 
stand  her  in  good  stead  even  though 
she  may  never  care  to  deal  extensively 
with  the  romantics.  A  touch  of 
romance  never  ■  yet  did  young  artistj 
harm. 

A  friendly  audience  applauded  Miss 
Culbertson  with  unusual  heartiness. 

R.  R.  G. 

FIEDLER  CONDUCTS 

AT  MUSEUM  CONCERl 

Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  a  group  oi 
39  players  from  the  Boston  Symphonj 
orchestra  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art: 
concert  last  evening.  Goldmark's  over, 
ture  from  "Sakutala"  opened  the  pro 
gram,  which  also  Included  Liszt's  sym 
phonic  poem.  'Les  Preludes"  and  Cha 
brier's  "Rhapsody  'Espana'";  Caesa; 
Pranck's  "Second  Movement,"  AUeg 
retto  from  the  Symphony  in  D  minoi 
the  andante  cantabilc  movcmeht  ivot^ 
Tschaikowsky's  Symphony  No.  5, 
bussy'.s  "Afternoon  of 
Wagner's  overture  to 


IS  vonirary  to  o'ar  oesues. 
learn:  Like  the  man  who  threw 


'    •"The  Seijutclfire  and  Transfigurafi^ 
i?.  on  a  littlp  j'lower  plane;  necessarily 


are  utilized  foTSunilar  promenade*; -'•f»3obtrudes  upo.i 
finally  for  a  number  called  "Nina."  'ntherefore  let  ir 

which  two  score  or  more  girls  costumed      .         .  v,,f  v,i«  ctonrv^^^fi^o..  r^r, 

as  dancing  dolls  in  white  ruffled  silk        stone  at  a  bitch,  but  hit  his  stepmother,  on  ,„  ^,hen  one  »<onsiders  the  subject  than 
through    breath-taking    evolutions    inKvhich  he  exclaimed,  'Not  so  bad.'"  With  a  fine  must  find  portrayal  in  tone.<;.  At 
which  they  are  whisked  on  and  off  stagftyense  of  humor  Phitarch  tells  this  story  in  hisibcginnlng  of  the  "Transfiguration"  .sfi  - 
at  high  speed.    For  this  and  the  other:„„„„  ..^f  thp  Tranauillitv  of  the  Mind"  ,'^'"»'  ^"^^  mircf.-i 

dance  numbers  Mr.  Berkeley  gets  credlt.i^-'-'t^  ■  Vtwoif     L^^.^Tc'r^   „,„.t^'^"se  which  Strauss  found  for  the  opr„- 

Moreover.  these  same  trcadmilLs  brang     ^^en  Poggio»  himself  a  learned  man,  mustang  of  hi.-:  "Transfiguration."  Thi.^ 
on  a  kitchen^  or  a  bedroom  or  a  nighthave  thought  little  of  certain  jokes  he  published,|  not  surprising,  foj-  an  a.scending  passage 
club 
them 

ccny%^nd  a"blank''waU^ dfscTo^shig  I  spa-^'l  laughpd."  Mr.  Edward  Storer,  who  has  sup 
cious  terrace.    It  was  all  very  exciting  plied  an  informing  introduction  to  his  transla- 
and  very  new.  ,!  tion  for  the  "Broadway"  series,  remarks  on  the 


1  a  kitchen  or  a  bedroom  or  a  nighthave  thought  uuie  oi  certain  jokcs  ne  puoiisnea,  not  surprising,  lor  an  ascenamg  passage 
Lib  office.   The  players  simply  wait  fotor  deemed  his  readers  dull  of  comprehension,  for  would  occur  to  any  composer  choo.Mn? 
em  to  approach.    In  one  scene  a  ful k,,.  „.nnirt  offr^n  aHrt-  "Anri  at  this  wittv  savine        mighty  theme  for  musical  il)\;sHi 
age  set  curls  up  and  presents  a  balJ^*^  °  f*^  ^"'^  I   Z    ^  ^  The  swelling  of  the  voices  to   ■  - 


Miss  Kane,  now  famous  for  her  "baby' 


grcssness  and  often  coarse  indecency  of, many 


song,  "I  Wanna  Be  Loved  by  You,"  sang  „      ,  ^  ,  ■    i.^-  , 

it  time  and  again,  and  the  audience  en^of  the  "Facetiae"  untranslated  in  this  volume, 
couraged  her.  There  is  no  ons  quite  like  nor  is  he  prudish,  for  the  "Pleasant  Tale "  on 
this  plump  and  artful  comedienne.  Mr,  pa-^e  114  might  serve  as  a  footnote  to  the  sweep- 
Butterworth,  as  the  pallid-faced  Cicero;'^        ,  „f         i.'.^  ,„:,^  v,„„„,.,kio 

was  easily  the  most  amusing,  with  hia^"?  adventures  of  the  heio  with  an  honorable 
dry  comments,  his  serious  demeanor,  hi^  Irish  name  in  the  eld  convict  song.  Have  not  the 
funereal  gestures.  Just  to  hear  him  re-i  coarse  jokes  and  anecdotes  the  most  enduring 
^l'^  his  poems  was  to  laugh.  unashamed.l.^,jtaiity?  One  of  Thomas  Hardy's  men  of  homely 

Mr.  Gold,  as  the  "good  boy"  who  failed)   .  -      .  ,.  ,  ,,,„.,  v,„.,»        ^■^^A  v,;o  ii..t-»^=,-o 

as  a  thespian,  but  became  rich  through  wisdom  believed  they  have  and  told  his  listeners 
manufacture  of  a  marionette  doll,  wastn  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  that  it  was  be- 
smartly  bumptious:  Miss  Hart,  as  Betty, cause  these  jokes  contained  truth, 
the  chorus  girl  who  becomes  his  wite,     ^  j  ^  the  "Favorite  Jokes  of  Famous  Peoples 
sang  pleasingly;  Mr.  Healy  danced  once„^  ,  ,  *  .      ^       i  j  w 

only,  a  pity;  while  Mr.  Minevitch There  was  an  Old  sea  captain  who,  asked  about 
clowned  a  bit  and  led  his  "gang"  in  the  Portuguese,  made  this  reply:  "They  are  a 
harmonica  selections.    Had  he  clowned  frivolous  lot,  easily  amused."  Mr.  Nicholson  in 

ivTuld^^h^v'e'LSlff  ^ThTo^herprlS!^^    P-^-^  ^^-^         r^J'f  "t.l. 

clpals  were  adequate.  'When  all  is  said,  jokes— parlor,  bedroom  and  bath.  The  jokes  that 
however,    "Good    Boy"    will    triumph  follow — which  he  likens  to  a  necklace  of  ' rare 


final  glorification — Mr.  Josten  calls 
movement  an  '  Instrumental  Motet '  -i.'; 
skilfully  managed,  but  the  effect  is  soon 
diminished  by  undue  repetition  of  the 
ground  figure  on  which  the  chora! 
masses  are  ha^ed.  These  repetitions 
bring  monotony.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  performance  a  hearer  was  tempted 
to  cry  out  to  Mr.  Josten.  who  was  in 
the  audience,  'Hold,  enough!  You  have 
said  that  and  said  it  well.  Don't  spoil 
it  now." 

The    Concerto    met    with  genuine 
favor.    It  is   said    that    Mr.    Josten's  , 
■  Jungle"  may  be  performed  here  next  | 
season.  Whether  this  jungle   is  Kip- 
ling's or  Tomlinson's,  or  another's  is 
immaterial  as  long  as  it  is  definitely 
Mr.  Josten's.  J 
The  other  pieces  on  the  progi'am.  the* 
Elegy  with  the  charming  accompani-l 
ment  for  the  solo  instrument  which  was! 
of  course,  finely  played  by  Mr.  Bedettl:  | 
the  beautiful  tone-poem  of  LoefBer's 
and  the  sturdy  symphony  of  Schu- 
mann's with    the    pontifical  Cologne 


S^Mr' Butte';^'oni'and'?^^^^^^^^  diamond^are,  as  a  rule,  outside  this  f^^XXe  aTdleTce"  Mf  ^oel^'^'s 'musi; 

trladmUte  W  classificaUon.  The  world-famous  jests  lends  additional  beauty  to  the  exquis- 

kre  seldom  for  publication  or  family  reading 


a  Faun,"  i 
"Tannhauser. 


"Good  Boy" 

i  SHUBERT  THEATRE 

I  A  musical  play  in  two  ■  acts  and  30 
scenes:  book  by  Otto  Harbach,  Oscar 
Hammersteln  2d,  and  Henry  Myers; 
[  music  and  lyrics  by  Herbert  Stothart, 
Bert  Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby;  staged 
by  Reginald  Hammersteln;  dances  ar- 
ranged by  Busby  Berkeley,  settings  by 
Jcl.n  Wcngcr;  produced  by  Arthur 
Hammerstein's  Thcatie,  New  York, 
Sept.  5,  1923;  presented  at  the  Shubert  j 
Theatre  last  evening  with  the  following  ' 
cast:  ' 

Pa  MeuUiii   Sam  Kearn 

Ma  .Mci'kiii  VioU  Gilltti 

Fraives  Dewe.v 
Georite  D,iimi>.s 
Chsrles  Biilteiwdilh 


MIDNIGHT  SHOWS 
PLANNED  TONIGHT 

Many  Stage  Stars  to  Take 
Part  in  Programs 


Ik  r 


Hol)h»  .  . . 
■inyer  .... 

.'  Icakin  .  .  /  _ 

.McuUin  ■  


I'mixv  McMmius 
A.   A.   Stone  . . 
Keity  Siimnieis 
BoV)b.v  Dainell 


Helen 


Oolrt 
Kane 


Players  frftm  every  theatre  in  the  city 
will  be  among  those  appearing  at  mid- 
night shows  tonight  in  the  MetfopoU- 
tan  and  Keith  Memorial  theatres  In 
observance  of  National  Vaudeville  week. 
The  proceeds  wiU  go>to  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  and  unfortunate  members  of 
the  National  VJrtidevllle  Artists. 

Some  of  the  finest  Jazz  orchestras  in 
the  country  wUl  appear.    Among  the 
artists  who  will  take  part  in  the  show- 
are;  Will  Rogers,  Dorothy  Stone,  Doro- 
thy Gish,  Mitzi,  Lita  Grey  Chaplin. 
Grant  Mitchell,  Lucretla  Goddard  Bush 
and  several  members  of  the  National 
opera  company,  the  Foster  girls,  the 
Albertina  Rasch  ballet,  the  Tiller  girls  I 
Andrew  Tombes,  Charles  Purcell,  Geor-  ' 
gla  Kane,  Florenz  Ames,  Myrtle  Ellen  ' 
Clark,  Allen  Edwards.  Thomas  Douglas. 
Mayo  Mathot,  Helen  Kane  and  company 
Billy  House,  Harry  Puck,  Tuor  and 


^/"-^  /;  ^^^^ 

TOSCHA  SEIDEL-VICTOR  CHENKIN 

A  large  audience  gathered  last  night 
in  Symphony  hall  to  hear  a  concert  fo» 
the  benefit  of  the  Pioneers  cf  Pales- 
tine. Though  Mordecai  HershmRn.  th» 
famous,  cantor,  was  held  at  home  by 
an  inflamedthroat,  his  audience  wa» 
roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  excellent 
playing  of  Toscha  Seidel,  violinist,  an4 
the  offerings  of  'Victor  Chenkin,  a  full- 
voiced,  accomplished  "diseuf"  who 
knows  how  to  sing.  Effectively  cos- 
tumed, he  sang  German  songs,  Italian, 

,  Jewish,  and  the  program  stated,  Ukran- 
ian  and  songs  of  the  Caucasus,  all  wltb 

I  vivid  characterization. 

I    With  beautiful  tone  and  fine  warmth 

■  of  expression.  Mr.  Seidel  played  musl« 
by  Beethoven,  Pugnani.  Burleigh. 
Brahms,  and.  again  according  to  th» 
program,  Akron,  Schubert  and  Novacek, 
the  accompanists  were  David  Alexandef 
jnd  Yassha  PiKhrrmnn 


.,.,.Lc9ip.-,  Beinanij  Qoojjg   ij,^  KeUey /girls.  Jack  Squires. 


Vivian 

.     .Dan  Heal.^ 

Jimmie  Borrah  Minevitih 

HoIPl  Clerk  ;  -..Tom  ChadwicU 

,1  list  ire  ot  th«  T«Ace   Jnteph  Anips 

I.aiHllad.v  Boo    PhclpB  ^ 

Neither  a  northeast  storm  nor  balky  ,  Honalre  Band,"  Prcsh-Men  and  Co-Eds 


Ted  Claire,  Charles  Irwin,  Art  Landry 
and  his  recording  orchestra,  Boyle  and 
Kramer,  Charles  Ahearn  and  the  "Mil- 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Bt  PHILIP  HALE 

The  23d  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Kousscvitzky.  ron- 
duct^r,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follow.'*:  Werner  Jost;pn.  two  move- 
ment.s  from  thp  Concerto  Sacro  for 
string."!  and  piano.  "Lament  "  and  "Sep- 
ulrhre  and  Transfiguration"  (fir.";t  timi» 
in  Boston".  G.  Faure.  Elegy  for  violon- 
rrllo  and  orrhestra  iMr.  BedeMi.  vlolon- 


Ite  charm  of  Verlaine's  poem.  It  was 
never  .so  well  performed  here  as  it  wa,? 
yesterday — never  with  the  like  richness 
of  coloring  and  poetic  expression.  Thi 
Interpretation  of  the  .symphony  mad* 
one  forget  all  that  has  been  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  Schumann's  teclinieal 
ability  both  in  form  and  in  orchestra- 
tion. ;« 

The  concert  will  bp  repeated  tonightii 
The  program  for  next  week  was  thu.?' 
originally  arranged  in  answer  to  re- 
quests: Wagner,  prelude  to  "The  Mas- 
tersingers  of  Nuremberg":  Ravel  'Ls 
Valse";  Tchaikovsky,  symphony,  I 
minor,  number  5.  Since  the  first  an^ 
nouncement  Debussy's  prelude  to  "Th( 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  has  been  addec 
thou?:h,  in  the  voting  for  the  pocm.s, 
Ravel  led  with  349  ballots;  Strains 
came  next  with  "Thus  Spoke  Zara- 
ihustra"  285  votes;  then  came  De- 
bussy's prelude.  with  210  vote.s 
Strau.ss's  tone  poem  would  have  madt 
the  concert  too  long. 

It  may  interest  .some  to  pondei  th» 
voting  for  a  symphony :  TrhaikovskV 
440,  Franck  302,  Brahms  116,  S 
91,    Beethoven    (Pastorale)  75 
thoven  (Eroca)  66.  Mozart  Jupi 
Schuman  No.  1  39.  Haydn  20. 

On  the  other  hand  Sibelius 
76.  Prokofieff  52,  Bruckner  45. 

Those  who  were  dismayed  by 
ter's   "Sky&crapers"   may  not 
hear  that  it  received  116  votes 
fifth  out  of  15  tone  poems  nam 
What  is  amazing,  what  is  un; 
able  is  that  Ravel's  "La  Valse' 
the  list,  receiving  64  more  vo 
Strauss's  "Zarathustra";  139  nv 
than  Debti.ssy's  "Afternoon  of 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
\"rhff  Letter  " 


mechanical  apparatus  can  keep  a  good 
show  down.  This  was  proved  last  eve- 
ning when,  after  one  night's  postpone- 
ment Arthur  Hammerstein's  novel 
musical  play,  "Good  Boy,"  moved  as 
smoothly  as  if  it  had  been  holding  the 
Shubert  stage  for  weeks.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  will,  and  deservedly.  For  while 
it  has  the  most  tenuous  artd  elusive 
plot  of  any  piece  of  Ita  kind  seen  here 
In  .some  time,  It  has  an  abundance  of 
everything  else.    Its  musical  numbers 


Tom  Waring,  the  "Young  China"  ag- 
gregation in  an  extravaganza,  Moreno 
and  Martin,  Harry  IiigalLs  and  many 
others.  ' 


.,  J    A  ncreen  drama,  adapted  b."-  Garrett  Ton 
relli.'itt.  Loefller.  "La  Bonne  Cnan.'son    from  rhe  staje  olay  hy  w,  Somerset  Matig-h 


JOKE  BOOKS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


lam:  directed  b.v  .lean  rte  Limnr.  and  prr 
keiiied  b.v  Paramounr  as  an  all-'alkinir  I'l' 
lure  with  the  foUowinn  cast; 

Leslie  Crogbie    .  ;   .  .  .leanne  Eaget 

Mr.  .Josten,  born  at  Elberfeld  in  1888,  jHoward  .lo.vj-e   o   p.  Heesie 


•  after  Verlaine'.  Schumann,  .symphony, 
E  flat  major.  No.  3.  "Rhenish." 


Robert  Crosbie 

has  been  the  teacher  of  fugue  ana  com-  Geoflre.T-  Hammond 
position  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  u-Ti         . .'. . .' 

A  pupil  of  Rudolf  Siegel,  "-^f  •""""« 


since  1923. 

who  was  in  turn  a  pupil  of  Thiel,  ThuUte 


Keicinald  Owen 
.  .  Herbert  MarpliaU 

 Irene  Krown 

l.ad.v  Tsen  Mei 
_    .  Temaki  YOshithara 

Jeanne  Easels  may  be  a  lempestu-^ 


and  Humperdinck,  he  was  assistant  con 


_  ously  temperamental  actress.    She  may 


Among  collectors  of  books  are  men  who  fine' ductor  at  the  Munich  Opera  ^oxx^,  '^^''^  "^^r  Tt.om^X.s  r.i  mx\r.%  x^^.  ^Y^^x. 

Slates.  "^'P 

go 


If  not  "ambitious,  are  at  least  pleasingly  pleasure  in  reading  volumes  of  jests— for  there  before  he  came  to  the  United  Slates.  'J^'^  *t^'*  go^'^to^'th'e'^  de^'l^'^^wh^n°1?hf 


tuneful;  its  comedy  is  of  varied  sorts.are  collectors  who  read  what  they  have  bought  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  ,  , 

deoendinK  on    the    Individual  rather 


man  in  the  middle 


depending  on 

than  the  men  who  wrote  the  book;  its  ,     j      , ,  . 

scenic  effecU  are  both  simple  and  ela-have  already  added  to  their  store  the  ''Facetiae'' ;rhestra  st^gf^  music  ■;)„„"«,*'•'  withdrawal  of  some  assistant  studio  di- 

borate;    its    dancine    ensembles    areof  P.oggi0L  who.  it  is  said,  wrote  his  iokes  to  nrar-  piece  of   laige  proportions.  Jungie. 


^«nd  proudly  show  to  friends.  They  no  doubt, choral  works.  mu.slc  for  tenor  and  or-  ^ 

and  an  orchestral  J,    ^, 

lts~  dancing    ensembles    areof  P.oggiot  who,  it  is  said,  wrote  his  jokes  to  prac-  P'*<"«      .  '^.''^^ 


spirited  and  in  at  least  one  instancetise  his  Latin;  and  "Favorite  Jokes  of  Famous 
sensational  enough  to  evoke  calls  fov 


repetition.  But  it  is  in  the  purely  me,--^;-  /=o»«ted  and  "cohspicuo^^^ 
rienartmenfc  that  "Good  Boy  by  Frank  Ernest  Nicholson. 


People, 

chanical  department  that  "Good  Boy'l 
(becomes  something  to  amaze  and  to  dej  Does  any  one  today  read  Bacon's  supposedly 
light.  It  seemed  as  1^  the  scenery  dl^vitty  sayings  of  great  men  and  humbler  folk? 
I  everything  except  to  pick  Itself  up  and^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^      ^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

^Wally  Meakln.  stage-struck  boy,  iJmanders  compiled  by  Plutarcli?  Yale  men  of 
labout  to  leave  ButlersviUe,  Ark.,  to  con  the  seventies  remember  the  negro  Hannibal 
Iquer  New  York.  Ma  is  hopeful.  Pa  ijaddiessing  students  on  the  fence  or"  on  the  step 
sceptical,    Cicero,  a  lugubrious  brothei^^,       ^^^^  ^^^.^^  p^.^^^^        ^^^^^  American 

gives  him  a  watch,  to  remind  him  thalTraveler,  was  his  only  rival,  "^'oung  gentlemen  " 
all  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  Pi^esto,  wjHannibal  would  say  in  his  nuiiton-tallow  voice, 
see  Wally  meeting  Pansy  McManus,  I'.jt  f,,.,,,,,  fu„<.  u  ,  •  ..x 

Broadway  chorus  girl,  on  a  Pullmai  so  funny  that  you  would  laugh  right 

sleeper;  see  him  sUnding  on  a  ferryboa^""' ^^^^  "  VO"  *'ere  in  the  woods,  all  alone, 
end,  watching  New  York's  skyscrapers  solitary,  by  yourself  and  without  a  companion" 
see  him  trudging  up  Broadway  froi  This  might  be  said  of  old  jests  and  wittv  sav- 
downtown  to  the  Paramount  Theati  in„^         t«»«th»,  k  ,  j  ^  . 

building.  Here  are  utUized  the  tw  1"^®  P"''  together  by  serious-minded  men;  yet 
iiradmllls  which  are  important  factoi  there  is  one  joke  preserved  to  us  by  Plutarch 
IP.  the  perfonnance.   As  Wally  wallfs  Hthat  otrtweighs  all   the   labored    cracks  and 

Tc^laur'anrthXr'i^^ll-  "^^"i^'^^    ?  T''''''' 
,i(ality  they  pass  him,  as  do  numcrou^P^™'"°"°^  ^"^        ^^st  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ppdestrians.  thies.  Plutarch  is  illustrating  his  remark  that 

iieveaftev  these  same  movable  lanewe  may  often  turn  the  direction  of  what  Fortune 


He  has  within  the  last  three  years  given  rector  who  has  offended  her  theatric 
performances  of  operas  by  Monteverdi  sense.  But  she  can  act  when  she  so 
and  Handel,  revivals  which  have  ex- wills,  whether  it  be  before  the  foot- 
cited  wide  attention.  lights  as  Sadie  Thompson,  the  bedizened 
His  Concerto  Sacro  was  inspired,  he  prostitute  in  "Rain,"  or  now  as  Leslie 
writes  us,  by  the  mysterious  dark  Crosbie,  with  much  of  Sadie's  weak- 
triptych  painted  for  the  Isenheim  altar  nesses,  in  the  impressive  talking  pi<  - 
by  Gruenewald."  Tins  Matthias  Gruene- turization  of  Mr.  Maugham's  cynical 
wald  was  the  chief  Rhenish  painter  at  piay,  "The  Letter."  It  is  possible  that 
the  beginning  of  tlie  16th  century.  The  in  Its  present  form  it  will  yield  tho.se 
Concerto  Is  in  four  movements.  "Theisame  negligible  box  office  returns  which 
Annunciation  '  and  "The  Miracle"  were  marked  the  earl*  demise  of  the  stage 
not  played  yesterday.  The  first  per-  production  in  which  Katharine  Cornell 
formance  »f  the  Concerto  was  at  New  had  the  role  of  the  married  woman  who 
York  on  March  2J.  1929.  shot  her  lover  because  he  was  living 
1  ThU  music  might  be  .said  to  be  a  with  a  Cliinese  woman.  Whether  it 
translation  of  the  triptych  into  tones:  makes  any  money  or  not.  Paramount, 
music  for  religious  art  of  early  German  Mr.  Fort.  Monta  Bell,  who  supervised 
ipainters  The  religious  expression  inthe  screen  production,  and  all  of  the 
■  'Vhe  Lament"  and  the  final  section  iS.splendldly  chosen  cast  will  have  the  .sat- 
from  a  blend  of  mysticism  and  sen-isfajCtion  of  knowing  that  they  laboreo 
suousness;  there  is  no  dramatic,  murhintelligently.  often  brilliantly,  that  the' 
'le.ss  theatrical  appeal  to  the  hearer.  Th^have  set  up  a  new  mark  in  talking  pu- 
flame  of  pious  devotion  is  pure:  it  burn.nures. 

brighter  and  brighter.  The  sorrowing  With  two  exceptions,  Mr.  Fort  hi  - 
i.-  neither  lacrymose  nor  austere.  Ther«  followed  the  original  script.  In  the  plf.j 
is  Impressive  dignity:  a  reticence  ii^the  ctirtain  rises  to  show  Leslie  Cra^b'? 
grief  at  first  that  'finally  gives  waj holding  a  smpking  revolver.  She  Xsn^ 
to  a  more  intense  out  inn  na  of  emojjustshot  and  killed  Geoffrey  Hammond, 
tion.  disappointed  bachelor  wjio  had  ad- 


L14 


»lt  wh   ®  ^ '"^^"'"Pted  to  concern 
i^M.mnK^       recourse  to  a  youthful ) 
fld  that  he  was  tii'ed  of  her  ancii-hiP^  ,  ° detachment 
preferred  the  Chine.R  Tsoman  whom''h?^,'"''^,i%''^"^'•    ^^^^ievecl  by  Ga.iJs 
had  taken  into  his  home.    The  picture""^"  Teutons. 

^^'^^  meeting  between  tht       sonata  coiiiposed  for  flute  andl 

mands  of   ,h.  hated  Chinese  won  ^n  nr!  m  '^^^^  *°  ''^^'^sl  once| 

that  she  deliver  in  person  the  $10  OoSf  °^^J,^%  ^"P^'-lative  virtuosity  and 
which  wUi   Kive   Leslie   possession   otl  t^^'e    and    Intelligence  of! 

the  incriminating  lettei;  she  wrote  t/o  ''fSes  Laurent,  first  flautist  of  th( 
Hammomi  commandinB  him  to  come  to'  'ton  Orchestra,  whose  beautv  n 

X^i-^^rn^e^S:  ^x^^j::^  ^^"^^'^ 

•n  the  Singapore  gaol  while  Joyce,  her 


2^/ 


counselor,  deals  with  Li-Tl.  In  either 
case,  the  letter  is  kept  out  of  Lesne'.-; 
trial,  and  becaiise  of  her  cool,  convinc- 
ing recital  on  the  witness  stand  she  Is 
acquitted  on  grounds  of  self-defence. 

Miss  Easels  has  several  .scenes  of  in 
lense  emotional  stress;  when  she  emp 
nes  her  revolvers  deadly  missiles  into 
Hammond's  bod.v.  when  she  confesses 
to  Joyce  that  she  wrote  the  incriminat- 
ing letter,  when  she  meets  the  vengeful 
Chinese  woman,  and  when,  enraged  at 
ler  hasband's  bitter  arraignment  she 
declares,  '  With  all  my  heart  I  still  love 
he  man  I  killed."  Throughout  she 
nakes  Leslie  Crosbie  a  hard,  nerve- 
-  racked  woman.     There  is  no  soft- 


...  -  phrasing  and  lieen 
tnmic  sense  are  unsurpassed 
he  concert  closed  with  the  early 
thoyen  Quintet  for  pianofortej 
e,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  horn,  de- 
tfully  performed.  Altogether  ai 
;t  auspicious  introduction  for  this' 
ensemble,  which  promises  to  oc- 
y  an  important  place  in  Boston's 
•^'^■^^   ^  L.  A.  S.  ,' 

SIMMONS  AND 

CLUBS 

Yesterday  afternoon  David  Blair  Mc- 
Closky,  conductor  of  the  Simmons  glee 
club,  marshalled  his  forces  to  Symphony 
hall,  there  to  sing  in  concert  with  Che 


HAlfVARD     GLEE  I 


ibred  femininity  in  her     The  three  """^'"^       '""B       cunucrt  wun  tne 

lien  in  the  cast,"  Mr.  Heggle  as  the  re-  ^'^^  under  the  leadership 


sourceful  counselor.  Mr.  Owen  as  the 
husband  whose  absorption   in  rubber 
had  caused  his  wife's  moral  tran.sgre.<i- 
>ions  and  Mr.  Marshall   in   his  onej 
-cene  as  the  bored  lover,  gave  impres-i 
ive  characterizations.   Each  has  served! 
with  distinction  on  the  stage.  Excel- 
ent,  ?,l.so,  were  the  two  Chlne.se  players. 
The  settings  were  authentic,  picturesque 
le   musical  accompaniment  was  apt' 
Ml  the  voices  registered  well.    It  was  a 
reat  to  hear  forceful  dialogue  intelli- 
-  itly  delivered.  -w.'  E.  G. 


A  eiy  Woodwind  Ensemble 
Introduced  in  Boston 


'    A  new  chamber  music  organiza 
'iion  made  its  how  in  Boston  last 
(  light.  This  is  the  Woodwind  Ensem- 
I  ole,  composed  of  Messrs.  Laurent 
iilute),  Gillet  (oboe),Laus  (bassoon) 
!id  Valkenier  horn),  all  of  the  Bos- 
11  Symphony  Orchestra;  Ralph  Mc- 
-an,  clarinetist,  and  Carl  Lamson,. 
:inist.  The  debut  was  made  under 
!  auspices  of  the  Musical  Guild, 

0  Boston  branch  of  which  was  or- 
iiiized  last  year.  The  hall,  further- 
more, which  housed  the  event  was 

a  new  setting  for  concerts,  so  far  as 
his  writer  is ^ aware:  that  of  the 
i-ademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  28 
wbury  Street.  By  evidence  of  last 
ght's    performance,    it    is  well 
iapted  to  the  exposition  of  music 

1  the  chamber  forms. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  pro- 
am  was  made  up  of  pieces  mostly 
1  familiar.  It  opened  with  a  sextet 
r    piano    and    wind   by  Ludwig 
i'liuille,  a  composer  of  the  second 
]ialf  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
was  perhaps  better  known  then  than 
he  is  now.  This  work,  written  when 
Ihe  was  26,  achieved  a  considerable 
uccess  on  Its  first  performance  at 
I  Viesbaden,  in  1889.  It  is  quite  typi 
ally  German  music,  with  recogniz- 
Me  and  not  unpleasant  melodies 
hich   are   treated    rather  discur- 
vely  than  originally. 
The  "Kleine    Kammermusik"  for 
wind  quintet,  op.  24,  No.  2,  of .  Paul 
Hindemith  fallowed.  Hindemith,  who 
is  regardetl  by  his  countrymen  as  one 
of    the    most    important    of  _  their 
vounger  composers,  plays  the'  viola 
in  the  Amar  Quartet,  which  travels  a 
reat  deal  through  Central  Europe. 
It  has  been  said  that  Hindemith,  s 
prolific  writy    of   music,    finds  it 
necessary  to  do  much  of  his  compos- 
ing on  trains.  The  work  heard  last 
night  seemed  to  bear  internal  evi- 
cnce  of.  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
lirou.gh  four  of  its  five  movements 
it  was  ivossible  to  hear  the  clack  of 
wheels  over  rail  ends  and  the  shunt- 
ing of  fveisht  cars.  The  impression 
AS  left  that-the  GeTman -mlg<M'.4s. 
1  e  not  in  the  best  of  condition.  The 
ost  appealing  movement  was  the 
lird,  a  nocturne-like  espisode  which 
ally  achieved  a  nostalgic  atmos- 
.'nere,  as  if   it    had   been  writtni 
Inlo   the   composer's     train  was 
i  ailed  in  the  country  at  night.  Here 
merged    his    romantic  birthright, 


of  Dr.  Davison, 
j  Mr.  McClosky  set  the  ball  to  rolling-, 
!  with  "Mother  Moscow,"  by  Chesnikov. 
sung  by  both  clubs.  Here  was  mediocre 
music,  though  20  Russians  had  com- 
bined their  talents  to  produce  it.  [ 
Immediately  after  it  Mr.  McClosky  put 
his  own  special  charges,  the  Simmons  | 

club,  through  their  paces  in  four 
hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda,  by  Hol.s'. 
Then  Dr,  Davison,  his  turn  coming, 
directed  both  choirs  through  Palestrina's 
Missa  Brevis. 

-  He  dealt  presently  with  his  own  sing- 
ers alone,  in  Morley's  "Shoot,  False 
Love,"  the  skipping  futile  grace  of 
which  delights  some  music  lovers  .is 
deeply  as  it  exasperates  others;  in 
Palestrina's  "Adoramus  Te"  and  a  lively 
Irish  folk  song,  "The  Galway  Piper." 
Mr,  McClosky  brought  the  concert  to 
a  close  with  the  mixed  chorus  from 
Bach's  B  minor  mass,  "Cum  Sancto 
Spirito." 

No  doubt  the  yoimg  singers  derived 
both  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  study 
of  this  exalted  or  exotic  music.  The 
question,  none  the  less,  arises:  Would 
they  not  have  taken  a  deeper,  because 
more  genuine,  pleasure  still  in  music 
that  lies  within  the  musical  grasp  of 
most  of  them?  For  the  moment,  any- 
way, leaving  the  aside  question  of  thru- 
own  pensonal  pleasure  and  profit,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  young 
singers  could  give  more  pleasure,  and 
consequently  profit,  by  singing  music 
less  exalted  and  less  exotic,  music  they 
could  presumably  sing  with  security 
and  relish, 

"Seeing  Nelly  Home,"  pray  be  it 
understood,  is  not  suggested  for  a  col- 
lege glee  club  of  today,  nor  yet  rude 
jazz  nor  songs  of  the  heart  like  those 
of  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond.  Hoist,  however, 
for  singers  not  the  most  experienced. 
Bach  of  the  B  minor  mass,  and  Pales- 
trina— the  effort  may  be  laudable  but 
it  scarcely  leads  to  a  wide  appreciation 
of  good  music  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  public,  on  the  contrary,  may  easily 
come  to  conceive  that  good  music  need 
be  dull. 

Of  the  Harvard  glee  club  it  is  only 
necessary  to  report  that  the  singers, 
in  fine  fettle,  gave  of  their  best  :i 
the  way  that  Dr.  Davison  believes  best. 

Mr.  McClosky,  not  yet  so  experienci^  l 
as  Dr.  Davison,  cannot  yet  work  his  will 
with  his  chorus  as  can  Dr.  Davi.'^on. 
He  seeks,  however,  one  may  infer  from 
yesterday's  demonstration,  a  franker, 
more  human  tone  than  the  doctor  fan- 
cies, a  simpler  stoutness  in  phrasing, 
emotional  warmth.  At  its  best  he  has 
taught  his  chorus  a  certam  approach 
to  these  excellences,  plus  a  very  neat 
attack  and  a  smooth  legato.  At  its 
best,  indeed,  notably  in  the  Moscow 
piece,  Mr.  McClosky  has  done  so  well 
by  his  followers  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  presently  see  the  unwisdom  of 
suffering  that  insecurity  which  must  of 
necessity  intrude  whenever  music  too 
difficult  is  undertaken.        R.  R-  G. 

MGLBA  ABBOT  ~~ 

Melba  Abbot,  coloratura  soprano,  and 
Raymond  Eaton,  baritone,  assisted  by 
'Eulalia  Buttelman,  pianist,  and  Verne 
Q,  Powell,  flutist,  sang  the  following 
pi-ogram  at  a  concert  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  yesterday  afternoon:  Mi&s  Abbot, 
Se  tu  m'ami,  Pergolese;  La  Capinera, 
Benedict;  Aria-O  del  mio  amanto  ben, 
Donaudy;  Charmant  Oiseau.  from 
"Pearl  of  Brazil,"  David;  Welcome 
Sweet  Wmd,  Cadman;  Sally  Roses,  Bos- 
telman;  April,  Mv  April.  Milhgan; 
Spring  Dropped  a  Song  into  my  Heart, 
Fenner;  Je  Suis  Titania,  from  "Mig- 
non,"  Thomas.  Mr.  Eaton,  Cara  mio 
ben,  Goirdani,  Italian  folk  song;  Las- 
ciatemi  Morire,  from  "Ariana,"  Monte- 
verde;  La  Donna  e  mobile,  from  "Rigo- 
letto,"  Verdi;  O  vin  difsippe  la  tristesse. 


T  li  e  Tlieatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  delightful  "Beggar's  Opera"  'will  be  performed  tomorrow  night  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Tlieatre.  Was  the  first  performance  In  Boston  on  Jan.  6, 
1796,  and  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre?  It  is  said  that  the  critics  of  that 
day  felt  it  their  duty  to  instruct  the  artists  at  that  theatre  on  technical 
points.  Mrs.  Abbot  "was  much  deficient  in  action  and  seemed  more  Uke  a 
statue  than  a  volatile  Miss."  Mrs.  Baker  appeared  "practically  sensible  ol 
hfer  precipitancy  in  some  parts  of  her  periods."  Pleasure  wa^  expected  from 
another  singer  "when  she  can  get  the  better  of  those  palpitations  which 
have  been  visible  every  time  she  has  appeared."  Mr.  Nelson  was  told  that 
the  coldness  of  the  audience  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  "his  not  throw- 
ing out  his  voice  sufficiently  to  fill  the  house  and  permit  the  pianos  (sic)  to 
reach  the  distant  parts  of  the  buUding."  Did  these  ^men  and  women  take 
part  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera?" 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  far  back  as  1750.  The 
opera  was  a  favorite  there  for  many  years.  In  1841  the  men  at- a  benefit 
performance  took  women's  roles  and  vice  versa.  Mrs.  Timm  appeared  as 
Macheath,  a&  Peg  Wofltogton  had  done  before  her  in  London. 

When  the  opera  was  produced  in  London  (1728).  it  was  thought  to 
abound  in  satirical  thrusts  at  the  politicians  of  the  day.  That  Peachum 
was  draurn  from  Walpole,  the  prime  minister,  was  so  firmly  believed,  that 
he  went  to  see  it,  and  was  so  vexed  that  he  objected  to  the  production  of  the 
eequel  "Polly."  (Edwin  Booth  was  more  sensible  when.sitting  in  a  box,  he 
saw  George  L.  Tox  in  his  burlesque,  "Hamlet.  "  Booth  laughed  heartUy.)  In 
London  some  one  drew  up  a  key  to  Gay's  characters;  but  the  sature  of  "The 
Beggar's  opera"  is  general,  universal.  As  Hazlitt  wrote:  "The  moral  of  the 
piece  (which  some  respectable  critics  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover),  is  to 
show  the  vulgarity  of  vice;  or  that  the  sophisms  with  which  the  great  and 
powerful  paUiate  their  violations  of  integrity  and  decorum,  are,  in  fact,  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  vilest,  most  abandoned  and  contemptible  of  the 
gptxies  ...  The  exclamation  of  Mrs.  Peachum  when  her  daughter 
marries  Macheath,  'Hussey.  hussey,  you  will  be  as  ill-used  and  as  much  ne- 
glected as  if  you  had  married  a  lord'  Is  worth  all  Miss  Hannah  More's 
labored  invectives  on  the  laxity  of  «e  manners  of  high  life!"  Hazlitt  was 
given  to  misquotation.  Guy's  text  of  the  speech  begins:  "Why.  thou  foolish 
jade,  thou  wilt"  etc. 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  also  an  attack  on  the  Italian  opera  which 
was  then  popular  in  London.  In  the  first  performances  of  Gay's  work  with 
the  music  of  old  English  airs,  arranged  by  Pepusch.  though  no  doubt  Gay 
had  a  hand  in  the  selection,  as  Pipe  and  Swift  may  have  added  a  sting  to 
some  of  the  lines  in  the  dialogue,  the  Italian  manners  of  singing  were  bur- 
lesqued. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson  joined  in  the  general  praise  when  in  later  years, 
finding  the  (5pera  so  "weU  accommodated  to  the  disposition  of  a  popular 
audience,"  he  declared  that  it  would  Ukely  keep  long  possession  of  the  stage. 

The  first  run  of  the  opera  x^-as  phenomenal  in  those  days:  62  nights., 
82  of  them  consecutive  performances.  The  receipts  of  the  32  were  £5351 
In  all.  The  first  Polly.  Lavinia  Fenton,  •was  the  toast  of  the  town.  She 
had  to  be  guarded  on  her  way  to  and  from  the  theatre;  watchmen  stood 
near  her  house  lest  some  infatuated  man  would  abduct  her.  The  Duke  of 
Bolton  succeeded  in  running  away  with  her,  and  marrted  her  after  his 
wife  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  many  years  obUged  him  by 
dying.  Lavinia's  pictures  were  sold;  books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  were 
published.  There  were  even  pamphlets  containing  her  sajings  and  jests,  as 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  brilliant  Sophie  Arnould. 

Of  course  there  were  some,  at  the  time  who  said  with  one  of  Tony 
Umipkln's  companions  in  the  alehouse:  "O  damn  everything  that's  low. 
I  can't  bear  It,"  Swift  felt  called  upon  to  write  a  vindication  of  his  friend 
Gay  and  the  opera.  Even  Charles  Dickens  in  the  preface  of  an  edition  of 
"OUver  Twist"  doubted  whether  anyone,  remembering  Capt,  Macheath; 
•roaring  life,  great  appearance,  vast  success  and  strong  advantages"  would 
take  warning  from  him,  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  but  reprieved  by  Gay.  as 
the  Player  says  at  the  end.  "to  comply  with  the  taste  of  the  town."  The 
Beggar  replies  to  the  Player:  "Through  the  whole  piece  you  may  observe 
such  a  similitude  of  maimers  in  high  and  low  life,  that  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  (in  the  fashionable  vices)  the  fine  gentlemen  imita;: 
the  gentleman  of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine  gentle- 
men."  .  As  Macheath  sings  in  prison  awaiting  execution : 

"Since  l&vi.'s  were  made  for  ev'ry  degree, 

To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  as  me, 

I  wonder  we  han't  better  company. 
Upon  Tyburn  Tree! 

"But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting; 
And  if  rich  men  hke  us  were  to  swing. 
Twou'd  thin  the  land,  such  numbers  to  string 
Upon  Tyburn  Tree!'' 


Nigel  Playfair  revived  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  at  the  LjTic  Theatre,  Ham- 
mersmith, on  June  5,  1920.  The  order  of  the  scenes  was  somewhat  changed 
and  new  music  was  added.  There  were  828  performances  up  to  June  5  'i:.- 


<nd  was  seen  in  Boston.  '  I 
amateurs.)  Another  Engh 


The  companjrcome  to  New  York  late  ii 
Xore  this  there  h»d  been  a  few  performu. 
company  came  to  this  country  in  1928. 

The  opera  was  revived  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith,  on  March 
11  of  this  year,  far  only  a  month,  but  the  Dally  Telegraph  said  in  its  re- 
view that  Gay's  masterpiece  met  ^-ith  "a  v.elcome  so  effusive  as  to  sugges.! 
that  the  present  revival  might  easily  be  extended  indefinitely,  if  need  be." 

Do  young  actresses,  any  more  timn  young  singers,  both  unprepared  for 
pubhc  performances,  ever  take  advice?  Or  if  they  rea<l  or  listen  with  an 
outward  show  of  appreciation  and  respect,  do  they  take  the  advice  to  heart 
and  profit  by  it?  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll  of  London,  greatly  dar- 
ing, addressed  an  open  letter  to  a  young  actress.  Her  name  was  not  given 
by  him,  but  it  is  Legion  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Carroll  ad- 
mitted that  this  young  actress  was  applauded.  "Why,  I  cannot  think.  To  me 
your  performance  seemed  incompetent."  She  was  gloriou§ly  young;  her 
beauty  satisfied;  she  suggested  plot  and  passion;  she  was  vital;  but  her  self- 
sufficien«y  irritated  him.  She  was  too  conscious  of  her  charm,  too  sensible 
of  what  ability  she  already  possessed. 

Her  face  had  only  two  movements— a  smile  and  a  frown.  She  had  most 
of  the  antics  and  tricks  of  the  worst  kind  of  provincial  professional  with 
some  of  the  worst  type  of  amateur. 

"You  recognized  individually  every  member  of  the  audience.  You 
played  your  part  throughout  either  full-face  or  three-quarter-face  to  the 
footlights.  You  pirouetted,  pranced  and  strutted  like  a  hen  that  had  mis- 
taken its  sex  discovering  it  could  crow.  In  short,  I  found  you  exquisitely 
Insufferable." 


ON  SALUTATIONS 


There  was  so  much  inherent  talent  in  this  young  woman,  so  much 
promise  of  something  fine  and  inspiring  that  it  hurt  Mr.  Carroll  to  see  her 
without  guidance.  Her  first  class  qualities  were  running  to  seed. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  you  should  know  so  little  of  an  art  the  general 
Ignorance  about  which  is  unbelievable." 


and  adapters,  direcfed  by"  iteri 
iryer.  and  performed  by  Glenn 
i  ,  on,  Sue  Carol,  Richard  Carle  and' 
others.  This  also  ha.s  a  few  talking  Tourists  and  the  expatriated  in  Eui'ope  arp 
periods.  It  has  little  humor,  less  plot, ;  often  pleased  by  the  greetings  of  the  natives  in 
and  depends  for  amusement  on  a  few .  rijfTp,.„nf  rniintrif><;-  "f?nri  tri-oot-  vr,.i  >'  ••r-r.^ 
stock  comedy  situations.  At  that  the  ^ineicnt  countries.  God  gieet  you,  God 
audiences  laughed  frequently,  perhaps  >  brought  you ';  at  noon  "Mahlzoit"  or  "Gesegnete 
because  it  was  a  rainy  day.  W.  B.  G.  Mahlzeit";  "I  wish  a  good  morning."  In  Hun- 
gary where  once  educated  Hungarians  conversed 
in  Latin,  "Servus"  has  long  been  the  greeting; 
'but  now  Col.  Mihaly  AronfTy-Unterreiner— 
("His  name  was  a  terrible  name,  indeed.  Being 
Timothy  Thady  Mulligan")— wishes  to  substi- 
tute "Better  Future"  for  a  greeting,  while  a 
Scout  ofiBcer  prefers  "Good  Work"  as  "more 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  Hungary  which 
is  endeavoring  to  work  out  its  own  salvation." 

Most  of  |Us  in  the  tumultuous  privacy  of  home 
are  content  with  an  affable  or  churlish  "Good 
morning,"  wfth  an  accompanying  smile  or  growl. 
As  orie  goes  along  the  street,  a  hasty  nod  is  a 
sufQcient  greeting  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
or  "How're"  is  thrown  into  the  air.  "Howd'y"  is 
common,  common  in  every  way;  often  coming 
from  the  effusive  person  who  detains  you  on  a 


BY  PHILIP  HALE  ^ 

Plymouth  Theatre:  Pii-st  performance 
in  Boston  of  "This  Thing  Called  Love," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes 
by  Edwin  Burke.  Presented  by  Patter- 
son McNutt.  The  cast  last  night  was 
as  follows: 

HaiT.v  Bertrand    Malcolm  Buii'-aii 

,Floreii<f  Bertraiid    Juliette  Da.v 

Ann  Marvin    Violoi  Heniiiii: 

numar.v   Alfred  TT  lion 

Dolly  Garrett.    Lois  I  Mnvri 

Kred  Gari-eti    3riK'e  ."-ilnjort' 

Tice  Collins    Minor  Watson 

MiBS  Alvarez    .Iiiaiia  .MIraiini 

Vormie        Wit    Henr.v  Whiitrniin, 

Marie    Honor  T;;iiii 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Burke  has  never 
seen  his  comedy.   There  are  dramatists 

who,  from  shyness  or  from  fear  of  an     .    ,         ^  .  . 

audience,  keep  away  from  the  theatre  wnd-swept  comer  and  mistakes  your  right  arm 
when  their  plays  are  produced,  as  for  a  pump-handle.  "Ah,  there!"  was  once  con- 
Auber  would  not  hjteri  to  one  or  lii^  ,sidered  a  warming  greeting;  the  one  addressed 
own  operas.    Mr.  Burke  should  over-'  ...        ,  '        ,„  , 

come  his  reluctance  or  mourn  his  lack  expected  to  reply,  "Stay  there!"  and  the  tvyo 
01  opportunity.    If  he  should  see  his  Oien  were  cheered  for  some  minutes  by  this 


He  questioned  her.  Why  did  she  never  wish  to  listen  to  what  people 
•aid  to  her  on  the  stage,  but  flutter  and  fidget  and  direct  her  attention 
to  any  part  of  the  stage  but  the  speaker?  "Do  you  in  ordinary  life,  when 
•ome  one  speaks  to  you,  turn  and  look  out  of  the  window;  or  does  it  come 
from  a  selfish  over-concentration  upon  yourself,  an  unwholesome  preoccu- 
pation with  your  own  ego?" 


comedy,  he  would  learn  that  his  first 
act  is  admirable  in  all  respects:  well- 
constructed,  entertaining,  with  dialogue 
revealing  the  character  of  each  one 
that  has  lines  to  speak.  He  would  also 
learn  that  his  comedy  ends  with  the 
lowering  of  the  curtain  on  the  .second 


burst  of  rich  humor  and  exhibition  of  good  fel- 
lowship. 

There  are  offensively  cheery  souls  who  shout 
"Fine  day"  even  if  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  busy  in  the 
«ky.    Others  think  to  please  you  by  saying  as 


That  many  of  our  own  younger  actresses,  and,  afas,  older  ones  with 
more  experience,  mumble  and  chew  their  words  so  that  the  lines  might 
as  well  not  be  spoken  is  known  to  us  all,  nor  do  interjected  "damns"  and 
"hells"  make  up  for  the  prevailing  mangling  of  speech.    Mr.  Carroll  has 
been  thus  annoyed  in  the  theatres  of  London.   The  young  actress  to  whom 
he  is  writing  apparently  does  not  know  that  to  convey  soimd  it  Is  necessary  i 
to  open  the  mouth;  words  spoken  with  clenched  teeth  cannot  carry.  "Per- 1 
baps  you  consider  it  inartistic  to  be  distinct,  clear  and  well-controlled  In  i 
your  utterances,  and  aesthetically  correct  to  overwork  your  falsetto  notes  i 
and  talk  always  in  higher  tones  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  course  of  training  In  | 
the  damnably  modem  monosyllabic  dialogue,  where  exclamations,  interjec- 
tions, and  clipped  sentences  serve  for  dialogue,  has  been  yoiu*  undoing.  | 
.   .  .  Above  all  do  not  become  a  cue  actress,  pricking  up  your  ears  only 
alter  your  cue  has  been  spoken." 

"The  theatre  is  the  paradise  of  the  insincere.  When  people  come  to 
you  and  gush  over  your  performances,  ask  yourself  if  your  really  deserve 
their  remarks.  Remember  you  may  leam  more  from  your  enemies  than 
your  admirers." 


from  "Hamlet,"  Thomas;  Minnelied, 
Brahm.s;  Gesang  Weylas,  Wolf;  Seren- 
ade, Brahms;  Pipes  of  Gordon's  Men, 
Haminond;  Pleading,  Elgar;  Ecstacy, 
Rummel. 

This  recital  showed  Miss  Abbot  to  be 
a  singer  of  no  little  consequence.  She 
may  not  have  the  tonal  quality  of  more 
renowned  coloratura  sopranos,  but  she 
docs  have  an  excellent  technique,  and 
her  interpretation  demands  attention. 
The  tonality  of  her  middle  voice  lacks 
clarity,  probably  because  the  tones  are 
not  pointed  enough.  However,  her  high 
note-s  are  clear  and  beautifully  rounded. 
She  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Powell  in 
several  of  her  selections.  Mr.  Eaton^has 
a  baritone  voice  of  extraordinary  range. 
In  listening  to  his  voice  it  would  seem 
that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  forc- 
ing his  tones  in  as  much  as  they  are 
sometimes  hard  and  lase  vitality  when 
subdued  to  a  pianissimo.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  Italian  street  song  and  other 
.songs  where  he  sang -in  full  voice,  the 
quality  was  rich  and  resonant.  His  dic- 
tion and  rhythm  were  very  good. 

Miss  Buttelman  is  an  intelligent  ac- 
companist, always  remaining  sufficient- 
ly in  the  background  but  giving  firm 
support.  O.  A. 


"The  Younger  Generation" 

MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 

K  tcreen  drama,  adapted  b.v  Son.va  Levien 
from  .1  sior.v  by  Fannie  Hearst:  directed  by 
Frank  R.  Capr^  and  presented  by  Colum- 
hjn    l>i.  tures  ,  with   following  cast: 

.1  <<•'-  '-'i  ifish  Jean  Herfholt 

I  I'^li  ..Rosa  Rosanova 

ii>*h  Lina  Basqtielta 

lish  .....Rlcarrto  Coitez 

III  r   Rex  Leasa 

Mi.<.  Lcs.-ir  Martha  Franklin 

Butler  v  Sydney  Crossley 

If  Mr.  Capra,  the  director,  had  ad- 
hered to  the  same  trenchant  forrn  of 
expre.s.sion  which  marks  Miss  Hearst's 
literary  work,  "The  Younger  Genera- 
tion," might  have  become  a  much  bet- 
ter picture  than  it  is.  The  theme  was 
at  hand,  but  Mr.  Capra  chose  to  rear- 
range his  m.aterial,  frequently  so  inju- 
diciously or  so  wilfully  that  he  lost  his 
sense  of  proportions.  'Pa'  Goldfish,  who 
should  have  been  the  constantly  domi- 
na,nt  character.  i»  tossed  aside,  fre- 
quently forgotten,  while  the  picture  pro- 
ceeds to  eat  up  the  footage  and  i;ime 
with  inconsequential  details  or  episodes 


of  a  minor  ^■alu^.  One  wait.^  for  the 
big  scene  but  it  never  comes.  Instead, 
a  series  of  anti-climaxes  marks  th« 
closing  passages. 

The  Goldfish  family.  Pa.  Ma,  Birdie 
the  daughter,  and  Morris  the  son,  are 
shown  at  the  beginning  as  li\1ng  hap- 
pily If  not  opulently  in  Delancey  street 
on  New  York's  east  side.  Pa  has  a 
push-cart,  but  prefers  to  jest  with  his 
ghetto  cronies.  When  the  boy  Morris 
sets  their  home  afire  as  he  hmls  a 
shoe  at  little  Eddie  Lesser  and  hits 
the  kitchen  lamp,  he  persuades  Pa  to 
start  a  second-hand  shop.  From  such 
lowly  start  Morris  ascends  to  become 
lord  of  an  aristocratic  antique  shop 
and  a  Fifth  avenue  mansion.  Ma  tells 
herself  she  likes  it.  Birdie  makes  fun 
of  it.  but  Pa  is  wholly  unhappy.  His 
melancholy  increases  when  Birdie  mar- 
ries young  Lesser  the  day  before  he 
gives  himself  up  for  serving  unwittingly 
as  a  decoy  in  a  big  jewel  robbery.  Mor- 
ris puts  her  out.  but  does  not  tell  his 
parents.  Two  years  later  w'e  see  Eddie 
finishing  his  prison  term,  and  Birdie 
on  the  outside,  lookmg  in.  with  a  cute 
little  baby  which  is  just  learning  to 
walk.  We  know  that  the  infant  is  in- 
troduced for  heart  interest,  but  its  ad- 
vent nevertheless  greatly  surprises  the 
audience.  Nor  is  it  made  clear  where 
Birdie  has  been  those  two  years.  In  the 
end  Pa  rebels,  goes  to  Delancey  street, 
learns  from  Mrs.  Lesser  that  he  is  a 
grandfather,  gets  drunk  on  homemade 
wine,  and  quits  his  son's  palace  when 
Morris,  in  the  presence  of  the  wealthy 
Kahns,  refers  to  him  and  Ma  as  ser- 
vants. Soon  he  dies,  chiefly  of  a 
broken  heart.  Ma  elects  to  go  to  live 
w'ith  Birdie,  and  as  we  leave  Morris 
he  is  seated  before  an  open  fire,  a 
shawl  about  his  shoulders.  The  butler 
has  drawn  the  shades  and  Morris  is 
cold  in  his  big  house,  as  w-as  his  father 
before  him. 

There  are  a  fr-w  talking  sequences, 
unimportant,  imexpected.  Mr.  Hersholt 
utters  a  few  words.  Tlie  outburst 
against  his  unhappy  environment  nevjer 
comes.  That  might  have  made  the 
picture  live.  In  the  silent  scenes  the 
acting  is  passably  human,  especially 
that  of  Mr.  Hersholt  and  Miss  Rosa- 
nova. 

Another  first  run  picture  on  the  bill 
is  a  farce  called  "It  Can  Be  Done,"  i; 
Universal  picture  boastirig  several  au- 


act,  that  the  third  act  i.s  a  repetition  or  they  hurry  by,  "You  are  looking  well,"  though 
a  variation  of  what  has  gone  before  lyour  face  may  have  the  heart-and-kidney  mask, 
th?  me?o^ramaUc  "pttorshll'\"^d      ^^^^  grave-yard  cough  may  be  heard  above ' 
the  wife  who  is  ready  to  divorce  her  I'he  roar  of  traffic. 

husband  after  a  few  weeks  of  happihess.  |  In  the  country  days  of  the  Sixties,  even  the 
stepping  between  him  and  the  drunk- .seventies,  it  was  customary  for  those  driving 
en  De  Wit  with  whom  she  had  flirted  „  ,„„j   „,w„.,,     x.  .  """"'b 

in  the  hope  of  arousing  love  in  the  "^ons  *  ^oad,  whether  they  were  in  a  buggy, 
breast  of  her  companion,  known  to  the  carry-all,  or  gig  or  perched  on  a  farm-cart  or 
world  as  her  husband.  •    wagon,  to  bow  as  they  passed  a  neighbor  or  d 

od'"thf:ta?e  m'lu^ppon  tf  the  "t^-ger.  It  was  the  courtesy  of  the  road.  To- 

advanced  by  Ann,  that  the  moment  love  day  if  one  should  be  so  friendly,  the  greeting  In 
enters   into  marriage   it   acts  as   a  return  would  be  an  insolent  stare  or  a  muttered, 
monkey  wrench  thrown  into  the  work-  ..^i^^  t^e  devil's  that?  I  don't  know  him." 
li^s  of  wedded  happiness.    Love  brings      _,     ,         ,        .         ^  ^  , 

with  it  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  Ber-  Teachers  of  efSclency  for  the  use  of  shops, 
trands  quarrel  like  cat  and  dcE,  big  or  little,  now  insist  on  smiling  faces  across 
:  Florence    is    jealous    of    a   Peruvian  the  counters.   There's  nothing  new  In  this.  As 

woman,  and  slaps  her  face  when  she  ^,  ,   .,  ... 

is  a  guest  at  dinner,  brought  there  by       good  old  song  has  it: 
her  husband  at  ColUns  s  wish.    The      Remember  the  bar-keeper  never  forgets 
Garretts  are  not  happy.    The  wife  is  a       rp  , .  .^. 

silly  chatterbox  with  the  faculty  of       ^°  greet  tne  oig  man  with  a  smile. 

.savmg  the  wrong  thing.    Florence,  a   — 

spit  fire,  is  headed  for  a  divorce;  her  HOLLIS  STREET  OPERA 

husband  is  gladly  con-sentlng.  Collins,  ujf^p  Beggar's  Opera" 
an  American.  Who  has  made  a  fortune 
in  Peruvian  mines,  a  man  of  a  bluff, 
hearty,  unsophisticated  nature,  proposes 
marriage  almost  at  first  sight  to  Ann 
the  sister  of  Florence.  His  wooing  Is 
quick  and  blunt.  Ann  refuses,  but 
agrees  to  go  through  the  form  of  mar- 
riage, to  be  his  secretary  at  $25,000  a 
year  and  perquisites  without  provoking 
Iscandal. 

De  Wit.  who  prides  himself  on  his 
success  with  women,  lays  siege  to  Ann. 
^e  suspects  that  she  and  Tice.  though 
living  together,  are  not  really  man  and 
wife.  At  first  Tice  is  amused:  then 
angered  by  finding  the  two  embracing; 
but  he  believes  in  her,  and  the  .second 
Bet  ends  with  a  mutual  confession  of 
Jove  and  pledges  of  confidence. 
I  Not  even  malicious  reports  about  her 
husband's  infidelity  shake  the  fond  be- 
lief of  Ann;  nor  is  she  disturbed  at  first  ,     — r-,y      'K„o,ric   at  aii  pvent^  in- 

Sh!rshrir-iru"t  •rihe^i'o^fe'^    &rtt-ti .tz'^^^eyit^^^^^^ 

SlS^folsVtheteL^  orAnn  and  I  it  stands  t_o_  reason^^hat  discussion^  of 
[of  Tice — there  is  squabbling:  "Idiot  and 
'•Liar"  are  substituted  for  "Dear"  and 
'Darling."  The  pistol  shot  brings  recon 


,  By  John  Gay.  From  the  Lyric 
Theatre.  Hammersmith,  London.  Tne 
cast: 

T'^X};;'"'  /.•/.■.■.■."'■■"Ernesrcblvin 

LOCKII    „    WiltianUi 


.  .Charles  Macgralh 


M»cheath  '.'  "•  '•  '•  '■  .Komia"  Williams 

t'.f  1,    Alfred  Heather  1 

T  ,..  n«rar  ■   Georce  Gregson 

Dr  wer  Gcorce   Gresf oiv 

V  A    (•  JlJ?r  . .  ■ : : ." .     .  .  .  .  .        Helen  Arden 

noliv  Trull   Kathleen  Osrilvie 

M rJ   Vixei   Mae  Marvis 

bV, Vv  Doly  ^''Z':^7^,X 

.lenny  Diver   V      ''^""a  3 

Mr^.  Slammekin   Eugenia  Andriis 

Moliv  Brazen   .  . Zai.dee  While 

>;iikv  Tawdry   Marjone  Vincent 

Ron   B  tdse  ■      i ..... ;  Ernest  Cole 

rrook-,1  Ffnser  d  .|^k   

Robin  of  BaKuhot   Patr.ck  Waltciv- 

Ninimin?  Ned   Maurice  Genesi 

iMat  O'  the  Mint   James  Dale 

Since  thi<;  master  work  In  mmiature 


clliation  in  the  presence  of  the  Brr- 
I  trands.  who  arc  to  be  married  again  as 
soon  as  their  divorce  is  made  absolute. 

Occasionally  the  sentimental  scene.s 
arc  mushy,  and  the  spectator  suspects 
ithe  hypocrisy  of  protestations,  for  De 
'wit  Is  still  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
the  Peruvian  woman  receives  from  Tice 
an  expensive  bracelet,  though  she  shows 
unexpected  nobility  by  refusing  money 
for  the  return  of  Tice's  letters. 
I  The  comedy  was  played  in  a  spirited 
Imanner.  Miss  Heming  gave  an  excellent 
Iportrayal  of  a  character  that  Is  not 
wholly  impossible,  but  one  not  often 
seen  in  the  drawing  room.  Graceful, 
fair  to  the  eye,  she  gave  reality  to 
changing  moods,  never  overdoing  scenes 
of  affection;  jealousy,  wounded  pride, 
Mr.  Watson's  honesty  of  purpose,  stub- 
bornness in  love-making  and  in  de- 
manding explanations,  his  boyish  good 
nature  with  manly  vigor  when  aroused, 
made  Tice  a  lovable  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Miss  Day  s  wrathful  volubility 
and  hysterical  behavior  m  the  begin- 
;ning  led  to  unintelligibility  of  speech, 
'but  she  plaved  in  the  last  act  with  true 
Momanlv  feeling.  The  others  were  by  no 
means  negligible,  though  Miss  Brown's 
enimciation  was  indistinct.  Miss  All- 
raum  as  a  Peruvian  had  perhaps  an 
excuse  for  not  speakaig  so  that  she  was 
understood;  Mr.  Whittemore  played  well 
a  difficult  part. 


its  merits  or  demerits  is  by  no  means 
Sieedful.  Of  its  merits,  hovfver.  with 
broprlety  this  much  may  bci  ventured: 
They  are  those  that  obtained,  theatri- 
callv.  In  the  early  18th  century.  ' 

To  make  them,  therefore,  telling, 
ithese  merits  must  be  set  forward  In  the 
manner  of  the  early  18th  century,  a 
natural  manner,  that  is  to  say,  if  what 
we  read  is  true,  a  natural  manner ; 
/heightened  by  a  certain  theatrical  arti- 
iflce.  ,         .  I 

The  customa/y  20th  century  stage  | 

conception  of   181h  century  life  and 
manflers  will  by  no  means  serve,  a  con- 
ception   founded    too    exclusively  on 
laughter   too   loud   and   uncouth,  on 
grotesqueness  of  movement  and  lacial 
play,   on   a  phraseology   that  finally 
wearies  with  its  succession  of  hussies, 
wenches,  sluts.    The  Savoy  troupe,  in 
its  palmiest  da.vs,  when  Courtice  Pounds 
sang  and  Jessie  Bond,  would  have  been 
the  folk  to  show  the  world  the  right 
way  with  a  miniature  of  the  18th  cen- 
j  tury,  player  folk  with  taste  and  charm. 
!  and  a  knack  at  song,  players  of  true 
;  comic  force,  apt  at  pointing  wit. 
'.     The  performance  last  night  had  feat- 
i  urcs  of  its  own  that  pleased  a  large 
I  audience.    The  actors,  all  doing  com- 
mendably  their  very  best,  showed  tliem- 
selves  very  good  indeed  at  slap-stick 
comedy.    Mi-s.  Nells,  neat  at  her  song, 
acted  that  knowing  simpleton,  Peachum, 
neatly  too,  with  something  too  much 
of  simpleness.  perhaps,  to  carry  her 
knowingness    Mr.  Williams,  the  eve- 
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■■i.jjs   MaruiHui,   coiuiioui.-n  ;i 
ccllent  voire  and  outstandln^lv  rlcin 
.Ttioiilafion.   Miss  Morson  mo\eci  Krace- 
'     '  nil  thp  stage.    A  ladv  In  grav. 

unidentifiable,  danced  with 
■      "le  spirit.    Miss  Turnll  did  as 
"cil,  in  a  droller  wa.v.  and  the  ladie.'=  of' 
,  the  town  danced  vcr.v  well  too.  The, 
;  costumes  were  excellent. 

!   R.  R.  G. 

B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORI.AL  THFATRE 
■•She's  M.v  Lily  and  I'm  Her  Roy,"  is 
a  Dit  of  a  song  done  by  Will  Mahoney 
/^^l"""^  B.  F.  Keith 

I  Memor  a  Theatre  this  w.-sk  in  a  turn 
called  'Why  Be  Serious?"  that  v;ill  be 
;lonK  remembered.  Mr.  iCi-dhonev  has 
perfected  the  art  of  "fawing  down,  and 
f°'"S  boom"  with  such  tolling  eifect 
that  f.ll  he  needs  to  do  to  get  a  laueh 
I  H  to  stagger  around  a  bit  and  fall 
flown.  He  could  have  overdone  this 
feature  but  fortunately  he  exercises  a 
restraint  that  is  not  affected  by  a-i 
audience's  appeal. 

Mi<!s  Patricola  makes  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance as  a  violinist  and  singer 
pressed  in  a  gown  of  black  chiffon 
%elvet  with  a  cloth  of  silver  skirt  and 
silver  slippers,  she  plays  several  chi<rac- 
ter  songs  does  a  little  dance,  a.'.d  .sings. 
Five  little  persons  appear  Vvith  BusLc-r 
I.  '^'v.?,"'*  his  Tiny  Town  Rqvuc. 
These  little  "shavers"  enjoy  themselves 
hugely  in  a  series  of  dances,  clown  acts 
and  songs  that  would  do  justice  to  their 
Digger  and  better  known  contempor- 
aries. Gallie  Rini  and  his  .-.is'.er  are 
living  advertisements  for  manufac- 
turers of  musical  instrumen,.'?.  This 
couple  plays  no  less  than  two  dozen 
brass  and  wood  instruments,  including 
the  accordion,  which  is  their  specialty 

Paul  Yocan's  dancers,  with  Evelyn 
Saether  Eddie  Paye.  "Glorianna." 
Eunice  Schramm  and  Lynn  Burno,  open 
the  show  with  a  series  of  dances,  '^he 
group  makes  a  colorful  ensemble  and 
wfni  original  and  well  done, 

^  Ij?'  .^"i,?"^  McGinty  in  a  skit 
called  A  Billion  Building  Blunders- 
make  an  excellent  talking  point  for 
safety  committees.  Everythin;;  that  can 
possibly  contribute  to  the  maiming  of 
a_  workman  has  been  ?ncoiporated  in 
u  ^^rriii  out  with  almost 
scientific  absurdity. 

On  the  screen  Is  the  R.  C.  A.  Photo- 
phone  picture,  "Clear  the  Decks."  with 
Reginald  Dennj-,  Olive  Hasbrouck,  Oiis 
Harlan  and  Collette  Merton  in  a  comedy 
that  centres  about  a  neclclace  robbery 
and  a  physicians  orders  forciti'^  Mr 

soTt^nr '°  ''""^c.T"' 

LOEWS  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

Two  act,s  share  the  headline  position 
on  the  vaudeville  bill  at  LoeW.s  Or- 
pheum  Theatre  this  week.  Franlyn 
?fu"i'°'"S;  assisted  by  Jack  Lane  and 
Ethel  True;5dale.  entertains  with  a 
comic  dancing  and  acrobatic  act  which 
finishes  with  a  thrilling  feat  of  strength  i 
ALSO  scoring  heavUy  is  Lew  Wilson  and 
Gang,  a  lively  group  of  dancers  and  i 
syncopators.  Wilson  proves  to  be  a  ver-  ' 
.satile  artist,  delighting  the  audience  by 
his  comedy  antics  in  two  distinct  acts. 
Other  vaudevUle  numbers  are  Halstead 
and  Daniels,  who  sing  popular  and  clas- 
sical tunes,  and  De  Toregos  and  com- 
pany of  singers  and  dancers. 

On  the  screen  the  feature  Is  "Tlie 
Broadway  Melody,"  Metro^Goldwyn- 
Maycr's  all-talking,  singing  and  danc- 
ing film,  with  Charles  King.  Bessie  Love 
and  Anita  Page  as  chief  performers.  It 
IS  noteworthy  for  its  simple  little  story 
of  the  "sister  act"  which  comes  from 
fhe  "sticks"  to  capture  Broadway  the 
love  of  a  song-and-dance  man  for  one 
of  the  sisters:  catchy  tunes  which  per- 
meate the  piece;  a  60-girl  chorus  .seen 
in  a  specialty  number  filmed  In  techni- 
color; and  other  acts  and  .scenes  such 
as  one  views  in  a  typical  Broadway  re- 
Mic,  with  highly  trained  dancers  sing- 
prs  and  comedians  taking  part, 

THIS  WEEK  S  STAGE 

rOLONIAL-  Three  rheeis."  musical  ex 
-nfo'nd^wf.pk"''''  Do'-olh.v  Stone 

rOPLEV 
final  wfek, 

HOLUS  STREET--"The  BPEPar 
'<<ni\  Ga.v  s  niiisical  nla.v;  revived 

^mL'I*'"";i"^  P'',  ■'''''"'f  ^'•"'■rf  Love,' 
'  iHetl'V  nTiv  H-^min?.  Minor  Watson 

■  ith  Helen  hane:  second  week,  / 

.SHUBERT  APOLl-0— ■Luckee  Girl."  musi 
il  eonied.v:  fourth  week, 

„  i'?u\r'''^^'5^~~         t""born  Child."  drama, 
^uih  Mhiv  \oiiny:  final  week, 

,,t?'^Itm,'"r,''.'^^"^'^'''v^*<'»'  ",  mimical  com- 
■<l.\    vMlh  Milzie:   third  week. 

>01E— The  Tremont  Thealr?  is  dark. 


"Coqu 

A   sueni    ili.iini,    based   on   the   pla.v  b.v 
1    Georire  Abhotl  and   Ann  Preston  Bridsers: 
directed  by  Sain  Taylor  and   piesentcd  by 
United  .Artists  as  an  all-talking  inclure  with 
the  follow  ins  cast:  i 

Norma  Pe3ant   . ,   ,  ,  .Jlary  PifUIord 

Mii  harl   .letlcry   Jolm  JIa'  k  Brown 

Stanley  Wrniworth   ;  .  M  at  Moore 

Dr.  John  K'sant   John   Saini'olis  I 

Jininiie   lic.-iant  Willniu  Janncy  I 

Jasper  (  arter   Hr  iiry  Kolkcr 

Robert    \V(ntworth   Coihsc  Irvin? 

Juitu  Louise  Beavers 

Twenty  years  ago  ne.st  month  a  little  i 
girl  with  golden  curls  appeared  in  a| 
one-reeler  made  by  a  motion  picture  I 
pioneer  whose  name  was  D,  W.  Griffith. ' 
The  picture  was  called  "The  Lonely 
Villa."  and   the  girl  was   known  as 
"Little  Mary."    In  the  year.s  that  fol- 
lowed she  became  identified  with  Polly- 
anna  ,  roles.     She   kept  her  precious 
treses,  she  wore  gingham  gowns,  and 
her  radiant  smile  became  known  from  ■ 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
On  the  silent  screen  she  held  a  place  i 
secure,  unapproachable. 

The  coming  of  audible  pictures  threat- 
ened to  imperil  her  status.  There  were 
consultations,  grave  if  not  wholly  wise, 
and  from  them  came  Mary  Pickford's 
determination  to  bob  her  hair  and  to 
make  an  all-talking  picture.  Why  she 
or  her  advisers  chose  "Coquette"  of  all 
mwliums  for  her  initial  performance 
may  never  be  known.  Its  central  char- 
acter. Norma  Besant,  of  an  old  South- 
ern family,  was  destined  to  be  en- 
meshed in  tragedy,  the  whole  play  was 
steeped  in  it.  Yet  after  all  those  years 
of  emotional  abstinence  Miss  Pickford 
elected  to  portray  the  role  made  high- 
ly successful  on  the  stage  by  Helen 
Hayes,  gifted  and  experienced  in  ex- 
pression of  both  the  lighter  and  the 
weightier  moods  of  inexplicable  femin- 
inity. 

The  net  results  are  surprising.  In 
the. earlier  scenes  of  "Coquette,"  show- 
ing Norma  as  a  care-free  girl  Inclined 
to  flirt  and  fond  of  dances  and  social 
intercourse,  Miss  Pickford  seems  less 
effective  than  in  her  later  scenes  when 
Norma  realizes  her  great  passion  for 
the  uncouth  mountain  boy,  Michael 
Jeffery,  and  defies  her  outraged  fam- 
ily; when  she  kneels  at  Michael's  side 
as  he  dies  from  a  bullet  fired  by  her 
father,  when  she  cries  out  that  because 
he  has  killed  her  lover  she  hates  him 
and  hopes  he  is  hanged.  In  such  mo- 
ments Miss  Pickford  lets  loose  the  pent- 
up  emotional  hysteria  of  many  years' 
accumulation.  She  almost  revels  in  her 
grief. 

"Throughout,  her  Voice  Is  recorded  ef- 
fectively. She  never  falters  in  her  lines 
—and  she  has  many;  .she  approaches 
ner  climaxes  with  unerring  skill.  Such 
success  rts  she  achieves  In  the  role  is 
of  her  own  making  through  her  own 
talents.  The  supporting  cast  apparent- 
Si  iT/^^  '''?°*^"  to  cause  Miss 
Pickford  to  appear  brilliant  by  com- 
parison. ^ 

There  will  be  debate  relative  to  the 

ari^'lfc  ♦k"*'''"^-  ^"  ^he  play  Norma 
admits  that  she  is  going  to  have  a 
baby  and  rather  than  go  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  and  perjure  herself  to  .save 

I  her  fathers  neck,  .she  shoots  herself. 

]  off  stage.  Director  Taylor  and  Miss 
Pickford  thought  that  an  unhappy  end- 
ing, so  they  had  Norma  give  courtroom 
testimony  calculated  to  free  Dr.  Besant, 
He,  sensing  that  he  has  wronged  both 
his  daughter  and  the  .voirth-  he  mi-r- 
dered,  picks  up  the  "exhibit  A"  re- 
volver, conveniently  loaded,  and  shoots 

,  himself.    Norma,  after  refusing  Stanley 

•  for  the  40th  time,  says  she  must  go 
home  and  help  Jimmie  with  hl.s  alge- 
bra le.«sons.    A  lonely,  pathetic  fl<rure 


%  IS  a  picrare  remaricaaic  lor  cnann, 
realism  and  finely  balanced  scenes  ol 
sentiment,  drama  and  comedy. 

Mr,  Halsey  apparently  has  adhered 
closely  to  the  original  story  of  Bobby 
HMVey  and  Jim  O'Neill,  secretarial 
Stftiographer  and  salesman,  respectively, 
jn'.Mr,  Mengle's  big  office.  Park  bench 
W.ers,  they  bid  fair  to  become  strangers 
.When  Jim  draws  an  assignment  to  Soutn 
America.  Bobby's  sister  Florrie,  an 
apostle  of  matrimonial  trickery,  outUnes*, 
in  shorthand  a  scheme  by  which  Bobby 
can  Induce  Jim  to  propose.  It  work:;, 
and  we  next  see  the  young  couple  in  a 
cheap  flat,  with  Bobby  sweeping,  cook- 
ing unpalatable  food,  stealing  Jim's  last 
cigarette  from  his  jacket  pocket.  Jim 
scolds  her  for  that.  Also  he  Ukes  to 
play  poker  with  the  boys,  even  if  he 
does  lose  and  owe  money.  It  is  Inevi- 
table that  they  quarrel  and  separate. 
Bobby  goes  back  to  Mengle's  office,  lets 
hira  take  her  to  dinner.  The  check  was 
for  $27,  their  monthly  rent  bill.  Men- 
gle  gave  the  waiter  S3,  their  monthly 
milk  bill.  Bobby  sees  the  humor  of  that 
situation.  Jim  waits  three  miserable 
weeks,  then  goes  back  to  Bobby,  as  a 
lover,  again.  The  final  scene,  as  he 
creeps  through  her  chamber  window  and 
affixes  an  inside  bolt  to  the  door  which 
the  primly  meddlesome  landlady  has 
insisted  shall  be  left  open  and  unlocked, 
is  delicious  in  its  quiet  humor. 

This  is  Miss  Griffith's  first  talking 
test,  in  a  part-talking  film.  AJways 
capable  of  portraying  every  fleeting 
emotion  on  the  silent  screen,  she  now 
is  equally  facile  in  combining  speech 
with  facial  expression.  Hers  is  a  de- 
lightful performance.  So  is  that  of 
Miss  Harris  as  the  persistently  respec- 
table landlady,  who  reprimands  her 
lodgers,  scolds  her  callers,  grimly  escorts 
them  down  the  stairs  to  the  outer  door. 
Mr.  Wither.-!,  a  bit  heavy  through  desire 
not  to  err  in  speech,  wast  still  very 
human.  Mr,  Lane  does  a  neat  bit  as 
Bobby's  wisely  observant  father. 

W.  E.  G. 


certs,  the  hall  was  flfiefl  wltfi-sn  em.rr.- 
siastic  audience  that,  regretting  the  end 
o-  the  series,  showed  in  no  uncertn  - 
manner  their  appreciation  of  the  co, 
auctor  and  the  orchestra. 


•The*  Rinser."    m.retery  play 
Opera.' 


"OLD  BUDDA"  RECITAL 

Florence  Close  Gale,  Cambridge 
dramatist,  will  give  a  special  recital  of 
n9  Budda,"  an  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of 
China,  in  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  at  8:20 
P.  M,  Chinese  students  at  Wellesley, 
Harvard,  M.  I.  T.  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity have  accepted  special  invitations  to 
attend. 


she  passes  down  the  town  s'^rcct  asj 
dusk  comes  on  and  the  street  l!:;hlSi 
are  turned  on.  It  will  be  noted  ihat 
either  way.  two  lives  have  been  sac-  i 
riflced.  The  ending  is  no  happier,  the  j 
logical  climax  of  the  drama  has  been 
lost.  W.  E,  G.  j 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Saturday's  Children"  i 

A  screen  play,  .idapted  by  Forest  Halsey 
from  the  ]'J:;7  Pulitzer  prize  pUay  ol  the 
same  title  by  Maxwell  Anderson:  diiTcted  i 
by  Gregory  La  Vnvn  and  William  A.  Seller, 
and  presented  as  a  First  National  picture 
with  the  followius  cast: 

Bobby  HaJvey  ..   -....Corinne  CriT'tii 

Jim  O'Neill   Grant  Wither* 

Mengle  -....v..'  Albert  Conii 

Florrie   Alma  Tell 

Willie   Liicien  Littw-rielcl 

Mr,  Halvey   Charles  l.:ine 

Mrs,  Halvey   Ann  Sclu'efter 

Mrs.  Gorlick   Marcia  Karris 

"Saturday's  Children"  is  deserving  of 
highest  praise  from  several  viewpoints. 
Forest  Halsey,  who  made  the  adapta- 
tion of  "The  Divine  Lady,"  in  which 
Miss  Griffith  as  Lady  Hamilton  and  Vic- 
tor Varconi  as  Losd  Nelson  were  the 
historic  lovers,  likewise  adapted  this 
picture  from  Maxwell  Anderson's  play 
and  did  it  well.  Mr.  La  Cava  and  Mr. 
Seiter.  who  stepped  in  for  the  audiWe 
sequences  when  Mr,  La  Cava  fell  ill, 
have  jointly  given  it  life,  charm  and 
sincerity.  It  remained  for  Miss  Griffith 
and  each  and  every  one  of  her  associ- 
ates to  inject  truthful  characterization, 
to  play  and  to  speak  as  their  characters 
would  play  and  speak  in  an  everyday 
existence — in  other  words,  as  Mr.  An- 
derson had  them  behave  on  the  stage. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  last 
or  Its  Tuesday  afternoon  series  vcster- 
day  In  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Poote,  suite  in  E  major 
for  strings;  Debussy,  prelude  to  "The 
Afternoon  of  a  Paun  ";  Dukas  scherzo 
"The  Corcerer's  Apprentice";  Tchai- 
kovsky, symphony.  E  minor,  No,  5. 

As  these  compositions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  scherzo,  have  been  on 
the  programs  of  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day concerts  this  .season,  and    as  the 
scherzo  by  Dukas  i.s  familiar,  there  is 
no  need  of  comment;  only  praise  for^i 
the  excellent  performance  by  the  su-  li 
perb  orchestra  under  its  accomplished 'i 
and  magnetic  leader.    It  Is  to  be  noted  I 
that  Debu.ssy's  prelude  and  Tchaikov-  I 
sky's  symphony  ^re  on  the  "request"  1 
program   of   the   concerts   this   week  I ' 
which  will  end  the  brilliant  season. 

It  is  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  purpose  in 
arranging  programs  for  the  Tuesday 
series  to  perform  leading  symphonic 
works  of  successive  periods,  but  not  in 
a  strictly  chronological  order,  which 
might  prove  uninteresting  to  all  save 
students  of  symphonic  development. 
"Educational"  concerts  out-side  of  a 
conservatory  are  horesome  affairs  as  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 

In  the  first  program  Bach  began;  he 
was  not  at  once  coupled  with  Handel; 
that  great  composer  was  reserved  for 
the  second  concert.  Bach  was  followed 
not  by  Haydn,  but  bv  Mozart  of  the 
■  Jupiter"  and  the  Beethoven  of  the 
"Eroica  ";  Handel  by  Haydn;  then  there 
was  a  leap  to  the  second  symphony  of 
Brahms,  the  gentler  and  more  lyrical 
Brahms  as  revealed  in  this  symphony. 

At  the  third  the  so-called  romanti- 
cists, Berlioz,  Schubert  and  Schumann 
were  Introduced.  As  there  were  brave 
.  men  before  Agamemnon,  so  there  were 
'^romanticists"  before  these  three.  Bach 
could  be  romantic;  the  .same  can  be  said 
I  of  Handel  and  Beethoven.  When  the 
fourth  concert  came  Fianck  and  Wag- 
ner were  side  by  side,  pleasantly' as.<io- 
ciated.  although  for  a  time  the  French 
opposed  the  naturalized  Frenchman  to 
Wagner,  fearing  the  influence  of  the 
latter  would  work  harm  to  the  individu- 
ality of  the  younger  French  composers. 
They  as  well  as  the  Germans  writing 
in  post-Wagnerian  manner,  showed 
only  vaUi  endeavor  and  distressing  im- 
potence. Debussy  came  and  he,  too, 
found  his  Imitators. 

'yesterday  there   w-as  nothing  more 
modern  than  the  music  of  Debussy  and 
Dukas.    Not  that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  be-  | 
lieves  in  the  futility  of  works  by  the ; 
ultra-moderns.    His  programs  for  the  i 
other  series  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  find  American  com- 
posers recognized  yesterday  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Foote  with  his  delight- 
ful suite. 

In  arranging  this  series  for  the  next 
season  might  it  not  be  advantageous  to 
the  general  scheme  of  the  programs,  if 
at  an  early  concert  a  suite  of  pieces  in 
dance  form  from  the  operas  of  Rameau 
or  Gretry  were  to  represent  the  Fiench 
of  the  18th  century? 

■yesterday,  as  at  the  previous  con- 


OLD  BUDDHA'  GIVEN 

Jordan  hall:  "OW  Buddha."  a  dra- 
matic interpretation  in  three  parts,  w.th 
Florence  Close  Gale  of  Cambridge,  de- 
picting the  Ufe  of  the  late  Empress  ^ 
Dowager  of  China.  Presented  by  Clay-  || 
ton  D.  Gilbert,  head  of  the  dramatic  de- 
partment of  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music. 

Mrs.  Gale's  work  as  a  dramatic  inter- 
preter of  more  than  average  abUitj; 
has  been  observed  in  these  columns  be- 
fore, but  last  nifeht  she  excelled  all 
previous  performances.  All  this  before 
an  audience  comprising  special  delega- 
I  tions  of  Chinee  students  from  Welles- 
ley,  Harvard.  M.  I.  T.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  private  parties  from  the 
Newtons,  Winchester,  Lexington,  Win- 
throp  and  BrookUne,  who  were  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  text  of  the 
story.  More  credit,  then,  for  her  ad- 
mirable performance. 

She  hit  the  high  spots,  she  sounded 
the  low  spots  in  an  admittedly  difficult 
role.  She  was  at  once  charming,  mas- 
terful and  emotional.  In  other  words 
•^he  was  equal  to  the  exacting  interpre- 
tation that  "Old  Buddah"  calls  for  but 
seldom  receives,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
.^poke  volumes  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  pre- 
sented her. 

"Old  Buddha"  is  the  story  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager  as  told  by  the  Princess 
Der  Ling,  First  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the 
Empress  from  1903  to  1906.  Der  Ling 
was  educated  in  Prance.  The  first  epi- 
sode dealt  with  the  Empress's  girlhood, 
when  she  was  known  as  Lan  Qui,  the  fl  < 
Orchid.  Lan  Qui  was  first  introduced  to 
Lan  Qui  in  a  Manchu  garden  where  she 
met  her  lover,  Yung  Lu,  a  captain  of  the 
Manchu  guards.  She  was  chosen  from 
among  17  little  Manchu  girls  to  become 
secondary  wife  to  Hsien  Peng,  the  Em- 
peror. Putting  love  from  her,  and  dom- 
inated by  overwhelming  ambition,  she 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Hsien  Peng. 

The  second  period  had  to  do  with  the 
Empress's  Ufe  when  she  was  known  as 
Tsi  Hsi.  When  she  bore  a  son  the  Em- 
peror changed  her  name  from  Lan  Qui 
the  Orchid,  to  Tsi  Hsi,  Holy  Motlur 
It  was  then  she  began  her  first  regon 
following  the  Emperor's  death,  when  ii. ; 
son.  Tung  Chih.  took  the  throne.  When 
he  died  at  19.  Tsi  Hsi.  nothing  daunted. 
;  placed  her  nephew.  Quang  Hsi,  on  the 
I  throne,  and  despite  lusty  protests  she 
'  became  regent  for  the  second  time.  In 
J  the  third  part  the  Empress  is  known  as 
,  "Old  Buddha."  She  has  her  nephew  ab- 
!  dicate  the  throne  which  she  again  as- 
Isumed:  is  instrumental  in  starting  the 
:  Boxer  uprising,  and  finally  is  forced  to 
I  fiee  the  city. 

After  an  exile  of  two  years  she  :  - 
sumed  her  throne.  So  remarkable  w  ^ 
,  her  personality  that  she  engineered  :  • 
\  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  a:  : 
even  he;  enemies  began  to  wonder  . 
I  indeed  it  liad. 

I    Mrs.  Gale's  interpretation  made 
I  audience  feel  that  "Old  Budd.ha"  v 
China's  greatest  woman,  which  indr  . 
she  was.  historically  speaking.  Dur' 
her  performance  Mrs.  Gale  read  a  Ci.; 
nese  poem  written  by  Yu  Shan  Han.  a  i 
Boston  University  student.  During  the  | 
intermission.  Miss  Ruth  V.  Collins  of ' 
the  Conser\  atory  sang  Chinese  poem.^ 

E.  J. 


N.  E.  CONSERVATORY 

GIRL  WINS  PIANO 

Miss  Lucille  Monaghan.  Music  Stu 
dent  Here,  Lives  in  N.  Y. 

Miss,  Lucille    Monaghan    of  Glen- 
Falls.  N.  Y..  was  annotnced  yesterday  i 
,  as  winner  of  a  Mason  &  HamUn  grand 
i  pianoforte  offered  as  a  prize  at  the  20th  ' 
j  annual  competition  of  the  New  Englar.. 
Conservatory  of  Music.'    Pianoforte  p;:- 
pils  of  the  senior  and  post  gradual- 
classes  were  her  competitors. 

The  judges.  Serge  Koussevitzky.  co;v 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Harold  Bauer  and  Myra  Hess,  pian- 
ists, were  unanimous  in  their  decision 
for  Miss  Monaghan.  Besides  the  t\v 
prescribed  selections  she  presented  hr; 
personal  interpretation  of  the  Bach  pr.  - 
lude  in  B  flat  minor. 
[  I  Miss  Monaghan  formerly  lived  i!i 
I  I  Michigan,  and  received  her  earlv  mu.^i. 
education  at  the  Battle  Creek  Conser- 
vatory of  Music, 

Tonight  at  8:50  o'clock.  Miss  Mon- 
aghan will  give  a  recital  over  WNAC 
from  Jordan  hall,  during  which  she  will; 
play  the  three  works  which  brought  her 
the  prize,  and  other  selections. 


lis  ^? 

T^PEOPLE'S  CHOBAIi  UNION 

■  The  People's  Choral  Union,  James  R. 
floughton,  conductor,  gave  a  concerfc 
tast  night,  in  Jordan  hall,  of  Cesar 
;"ancl£s   music.    With   the   help  of 
:ieanor  Neil,  soprano,  Gladstone  Jack- 
'  on,  tenor,  Malcolm  J.  Rand,  bass,  and 
nhannes  Warnke,  'cello,  they  sang  four 
ruses  from  "Ruth,"  the  mass  m  A, 
I  d  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  psalm, 
v  ay  of  contrast— ill-chosen,  surely— 
_iiia!d  Boardman  played  the  "Pra- 
iiq:  .  Aria  and  Finale."  • 
I    Ftor  his  sound  judgment  as  well  as 
'  or  his  competence  let  us  make  Mr. 
ii  'liton  our  compliments.   He  has  a 
i;  to  conduct  not  of  the  highest 
..  skill  or  musical.   Very  good.  A 
i!i\a  of  common  sense,  Mr.  Houghton 
t'frained  from  tormenting  them  with 
nusic  so  taxing  fhey  can  manage  no 
nore  than  the  bare  notes,  and  that  by 
he  skin  of  their  teeth.  He  refrained, 
it  the  same  time,  from  boring  the  mo.«t 
irobable  public  with  music  they  could 
lot  by  any  possibility  enjoy. 
Wisely,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Houghton 
(■■t  music  before  his  singers  so  com- 
)Ietely  within  their  powers  that  they 
\'  ere  able  to  sing  that  music  with 
;enuine  musicianly  understanding.  The 
iielodles  they  actually,  even  sensitively, 
ihaoed.  they  madt  their  accents  fall 
night;  they  marked  rhythm  as  though 
I  hey  felt  it.  ' 
Singing,   therefore,  music  they  am 
ompetcnt  to  sing,  the  People's  Choral' 
anion  sang  it  compellingly.  with  rcli.s;^ 
uid  feeling  both.    They  gave  brlllian( 
trong  tone  when  such  tone  was  needed 
md  gave  it  freely  too;  and  they  offered 
one  very  soft  and  sweet  in  -its  fitting 
.lace. 

So  here  was  excellent  work.  Mr. 
Houghton,  by  his  winter's  endeavors, 
las  surely  developed  the  love  of  music 
in  Baston.   He  has  given  people  music 

0  hear  worth  hearing,  but  not  so  lofty 
hey  could  not  fail  to  find  it  dull.  This 
nreeable  music  he  has  taught  his 
irces  to  sing,  and  to  sing  well — sing, 
r  you  please,  not  whine  or  bark.  All 
ail  to  him,  therefore,  who  has  not  let 
lirst  for  a  highbrow  splurge  set  back 
le  cause  of  music  in  town  a  peg  or 

o  or  more. 

'Good  judgment  Mr.  Houghton  further 
'owed  in  his  choice  of  accompaniment 
•.  Boardman  at  the  piano.  Iceland  A.  j 
nold  at  the  organ  produced  an  effect  • 
r  more  vital  than  that  in  the  power 
nny  Indifferent  orchestra  insufficiently 
iearsed. 

1  ;i>nce  more,  excellent  work! 

i  §'  R.  R.  G. 

a  


j  vinsky's  "Apollon  Musagete'"  received 
'1 82  votes;  Sibelius 's  Svmphony  No.  3, 
'76  votes:  Prokofieff's  "Cla.ssical"  Sym- 
phony, 52;  Carpenter's  "Skyscrapers," 
116.  The  ultra-conservatives  and  the 
ultra -modernists  may  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  It  may  be  allowed  one 
who  believes  In  treating  Trojans  and 
Tyrians  impartially,  to  express  wonder 
at  the  great  vote  given  in  favor  of 
Ravel's  "La  Valse,"  which  is  by  no 
means  a  composition  of  commanding 
rank. 

Those  who  are  forever  complaining 
that  foreign  conductors  Ignore  the 
music  of  Americans,  complaining  even 
when  their  compositions  are  of  little 
worth,  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  this  season  made 
room  for  Messrs.  Block,  Carpenter, 
Copland,  Foote,  Hanson,  Hill,  Josten. 
Loeffier,  Schelling. 

Pieces  by  Copland,  Janin,  MartinU 
were  performed  for  the  first  time  any- 
where. Twenty-seven  compositions  (in- 
cluding songs  by  Honegger),  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  list 
of  soloists  included  Mmes.  Cahier,  Las- 
sanska,  Luboshutz;  Messrs.  Bedetti,  Bur- 
gin.  Ganz,  Heifetz,  Maeder,  Orloff,  San- 
roma. 

■The  following  composers  were  repre- 
sented for  the  first  at  these  concerts: 
Fiedeiick  the  Great,  Helffter,  Hanson, 
Jacobi,  Janin,  Josten,  Kodaly,  Miaskov-  [ 
sky,  Toch.  I 
The  guest  conductors  were  Mr.  Arbos  | 
t  and  Mr.  Honegger.   The  latter  led  only  ! 
his  own  works  which  as  a  whole  did  not  \ 
make  up  an  engrossing  program;  fur-  ' 
j  thermore.  he  was  handicapped  by  a  piti-  , 
1  ably  inefficient  soprano,  as  he  was  aided 
'  greatly  by  Mme.  .Honegger,  a  charming 
pianist  who  played  her  husband's  inter-  . 
esting  concerto.     Mr.   Arbos,  warmly 
.  welcomed,  gave  exciting  Interpretations 
1  of  music  by  Spanish  composers. 

Mr.  Burgin  conducted  a  pair  of  con-- 
, certs  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky; Messrs.  Hanson  and  Schelling 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  audiences  of  the  Bocton  Sym 
phcny  orchestra  chose  by  ballot  thi 
following  compositions  for  the  last  nx\^ 
certs  of  the  48th  season,  Mr.  Koussevlt 
zky,  conductor,  the  concerts  of  yesterda 
afternoon  ana  tonight  in  Symphon' 
hall:  Wagner,  prelude  to  "The  Master" 
singers  of  Nuremberg."  Debussy,  pre 
lud(!  to  "Tue  Afternoon  of  a  Faun.' 
Rrvvel,  "La  'Valse."  TchaiI:ov:;ky,  Sym- 
phony, E  minor.  No.  5. 

The  hall,  naturally,  was  completeli 
nMecl  on  floor  and  In  gali>"!cs.  Seldom 
If  ever,  has  an  audlencs  at  these  con- 
certs showed  the  like  enthusiasm,  the 
.■ike  .-ippreclation  of  coniiuctur  and  piav-^, 
evs.  The  ludlence  stood  when  Mr] 
Koufsevitzky  entered;  it  aoplauded 
vigorously  and  for  a  long  time.  Thes 
two  Prelude;,  and  Ravel'.?  recollection  ofl 
a  waltz  theme  by  Johanr  Strauss  to' 
N'hcm  Ravel  did  not  bother  himseif  to 
eive  due  cr-jdit— he  was  so  busy  with 
his  own  inventions  and  psrversi<ms— 
;noused  the  enthuslas.n  cf  an  audience 
prc.'-ared  to  be  enthus.,>stic.  After  the 
-wni-hony  Mr.  Kouss.-vitzkv  was  re- 
;  ?.;;ed  agau-  ;,nd  again.  The  people  were 
;oath  to  .say  "Ooo-.l-bye."  In  this 
tribute,  in  which  the  orchestra  joined  ' 
.iiid  not  perfunctorily,  thure  was  more' 
ih-.r  admiration  of  his  genius  as  a  con- 1 
Ductor;  there  was  warm  affection  for 
thr  man  hi.m&elf. 

In   the  balloting   for  the  program 
Tchaikovsky  s  Symphony  received  440' 
votes;  Franck's,  302;  Brahms's  No.  2  ' 
116    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Schu-' 
berts     Unfinished"  received  onlv  91' 
votes;  Beethoven's  "Pastoral,"  75  andl 
the  "Eroica"  66;  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  39- ' 
Schumann's  No.  1  only  3S.   Among  th^ 
tone  poems,  Ravel's  "La  Valse''  led 
with  349  votes.    Strauss's  "Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra"  came  next  with  285  votes, 
but  as  the  performance  would  have 
made  the  concert  too  long,  Debussv'^ 
Preludp.  the  third  in  order  (210  votes)  I 
was  put  on  the  program.  Wagner's! 
Prelude   to   "The   Mastersingers''  re-*^ 
reived  312  votes.    Sibelius  with  his  vio- 
in  concerto   (157  votes)    came  next 
Beethoven's  overture,  "Leonore"  No  3 
uid  Tchaikov.sky'5  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
:pcelvod  129  votes  each.  j 

Tt  1       Dleasure  to  note  that  Stra-i, 


each  conducted,  the  former  his  "Nordic" 
symphony;  the  latter  his  "Morocco." 

It  was  a  brilliant  season,  notewo:ti.y 
for  remarkably  eloquent  performancoa 
of  works  that  were  familiar,  of  soma 
v/orks  that  were  hitherto  unknown  Nor 
is  It  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  of  the 
unfamiliar  compositions  met  with  httle 
or  no  favor.  Complacent  acceptanc  of 
everything  that  is  new  and  strange  in- 
teresting or  dull  and  abhorrent  is  as 
much  to  be  deplored  as  the  attitude  of 
xhe  poker-backed  and  rebellious  who 
resent  the  production  of  anythin"  in 
our  idiom  foreign  to  them.  They  "have 
the  anatomical  organs  known  as  ears, 
but  they  do  not,  they  will  not,  hear 

Among  the  unfamiliar  works  that 
called  for  special  attention  by  reason 
of  their  contents  and  the  performance 
were  Frederick  the  Great's  delightful 
little  symphony,  Halflter's  Sinfonietta. 
Kodaly's  "Hazy  Janos"  suite,  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  symphony  by 
Sibehus,  Stravinsky's  "Apollon  Musi- 
gete"  and  Foch's  piano  concerto 

Performances  of  certain  familiar 
works  now  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
the  music  of  the  two  Bachs  and  the 
s.vmphonies  of  Beethoven,  "The  Roman 
Carnival"  overture,  the  superb  render- 
ing of  Brahms's  violin  concerto  by  Mr. 
Heifetz  with  the  equally  superb  ac- 
fompaniment  led  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky; 
Debussy's  Predude  to  "The  Afternoon 
of  a  Faun,"  Schumann's  svmphonips 
Nos.  1  and  3.  Schubert's  C  major  .svm- 
phony, Mr.  Burgin's  playing  of  Sibs- 
lius's  violin  concerto.  Tchaikovskv's 
"Romeo  and  Juhet"  and  5th  symphony: 
Mr.  Orloff's  exquisite  performance  of 
Mozart's  concerto.  But  it  is  not  now 
necessary  again  to  review  the  24  con- 
certs. 

The   49th  season    (1929-1930),  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  will  begin  with  ' 
the  concerts  of  Oct.  11-12. 


finely  scored  musical  accompaniment; 
yet  more  than  an  hour  one  sits  en- 
thralled under  the  spell  nf  superb  pan- 
tomime, beautiful  photography,  scenes 
of  merry-making,  of  childish  humors, 
of  potential  tragedy,  all  with  the  in- 
comparable Jannings  as  the  dominant 
figure. 

In  this,  his  sixth  American-made  pic- 
ture, Jannings  has  the  role  of  the  bbrgo- 
master  of  a  village  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
He  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  roughly 
affectionate,  when  we  first  see  him  on 
the  day  he  married  Vroni,  a  flaxen- 
haired  belle.  Vroni,  tierd  of  waiting  for 
Andre  Frey,  her  artist-lover  who  had 
promised  to  return  in  a  month,  and 
coerced  by  her  parents,  made  Poldi  a 
good  wife.  There  were  two  sons,  cute 
little  chaps,  Hans  and  Peter.  Andre,  who 
had  arrived  too  late,  yet  could  not  stay 
away  thereafter,  visited  the  Mosers  al- 
most annually.  Their  reunions  seemed 
happy,  yet  Andre  still  brooded.  On  hi.3 
seventh  visit,  when  Vroni  will  not  talk 
with  him  secretly,  he  writes  a  note  to 
her.  She  must  tell  Poldi  that  one  of 
the  boys  Ls  his;  else  he  will  tell  him. 
Pace  to  face  with  Poldi,  Andre,  like 
Vroni,  cannot  tell  him.  cannot  hurt  him. 
Andre  will  go  away,  forever.  That  night 
they  will  be  happy.  They  join  the 
coasters,  and  crash  into  a  tree  when 
Andre  tries  to  hurdle  a  fallen  figure  in 
the  lanes.  Vroni  is  killed  instantly,-  but 
Andre  lingers,  to  die  in  the  hospital, 
Poldi's  grief  is  turned  to  hatred  when 
he  finds  the  tell-tale  note.  He  rushes 
to  the  hospital,  makes  Andre  indicate 
the  boy  he  says  is  his,  then  tries  ,  to 
kill  the  lad  by  throwing  him  down  the 
snow-capped  mountainside,  becomes  re- 
morseful, and  hauls  him  back  to  safety. 
Later  Andre's  mother  comes  with  dying 
message  from  Andre  that  he  lied,  that 
Vroni  was  a  faithful  wife,  that  both 
sons  are  Poldi's. 

A  well-knit,  dramatic  narrative,  splen- 
didly staged  and  performed.  There  is ' 
something  half-mad  in  nearly  every 
character  Jannings  has  portrayed,  and 
this  is  true  of  his  Poldi.  Also  there  are 
countless  human  attributes  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  part.  Through  all  runs 
a  deliberateness  which  conveys  the 
workings  of  his  mind  to  his  audience. 
The  two  boys  were  amazingly  true. 
They  were  7  and  5 -year-olds.  Miss 
Ralston  and  Mr.  Cooper  had  only  to 
I  simulate  two  persons  possessed  of  a 
mutual  memory  of  youthful  passion, 
!  dead  in  the  woman  but  never  killed  in 
the  man.  W.  E.  G. 


A  Yale  Professor  Tells  ot; 
The  Weird  Past  of 
Medicine 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

"Betrayal" 

A  Sfreen  dram,i,  adapted  by  Hans  Kr.ih 
from  a  story  by  Victor  Schertzineer  ami 
Nicholas  Soussanin :  titleg  by  Julian  John- 
son.  plioloeraphy  by  Henry  Gerraid:  direclcd 
by  Lewis  Mileslone  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount  with  the  loUowins'  cast: 

Poldi  Moser..  ismil  Janniii=s 

\ioni.  his  Wife  Esther  Ralslou 

Andre  Frey  Gary  rooi>er 

Hans   Jada  Wellpi 

Peter.  .       .  .   Douplas  Hai- 

Andre  s  Mother  Bodil  Rosin,- 

If  there  be  one  great  sin  which  can' 
laid  at  the  doors  of  the  talking  motion 
pictures  it  is  that  of  driving  Emil 
Jannings  from  the  American  screen. 
He  is  reported  as  through  at  Hollywood, 
on  his  way  to  Europe,  where  his  in- 
abiUty  to  adapt  himself  to  audible 
picturization  will  not  be  a  fatal  aflUc- 
tion,  where  his  new  audiences  will  gain 
what  those  here  have  lost.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  one  Jannings  silent 
picture  is  worth  at  least  five  talking- 
pictures.  Witness  "Betrayal,"  this  week's 
photoplay  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
There  Is  no  sound,  even, .  beyond  the 


"DEVILS.  DRUGS  AND  DOCTORS," 
by  Howard  W.  Haggard,  M.  D.,  associate 
professor  of  applied  physiology.  Yale 
University,  and  author  of  "The  Science 
of  Health  and  Disease";  Harper  &  Bros. 
403  pp.  $5. 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ' 

The  title  alone  may  aliiu-e  purchasers, 
but  it  gives  a  faint  idea  <of  this  book, 
which  should  interest  the  layman  even 
more  than  the  physician  and  the  sur- 
geon, though  the  latter,  reading  of  the 
mistakes,  ignorance  and  superstitions 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  profession, 
maybe  tho  most  modest  in  dlagno^s,  pre- 
scriptions and  advice.  Dr.  Haggard  tels 
of  the  ordeals  to  which  patients  even  up 
to  the  last  one  hundred  years  were  sub- 
jected. Some  cf  the  pages  are  tmpleas- 
ant  but  instructive  reading;  some^of  the 
illustrations  emphasize  the  unpleasant- 
ness. The  one  taken  from  a  bas|-relief 
on  the  Temple  of  Esneh,  showing  the 
birth  of  Cleopatra's  child,  lightens  the 
chapter  devoted  to  "Childbirth  and 
Civilization,"  a  chapter  in  the  section  oU 
89  pages  which  constitute  Part  I  of 
the  book;  a  section  ending  with  this 
conclution:  "The  persisting  high  mor- 
tality for  mothers  in  the  United  States 
is  not  a  matter  fundamental  to  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country;  it  is 
merely  an  expression  of  Indifference." 
Closely  connected  with  this  section  are 
the  pages  relating  to  the  use  of  anes- 
thesia; the  controversy  between  Morton, 
Jackson,  Wells  and  Long  concerning  the 
priority  in  applying  ether  to  patients: 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Simpson  with 
chloroform,  for  which  he  was  denounced 
by  (Slergymen  quoting  a  verse  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Simpson  countered 
gallantly  by  quoting  from  the  second 
chapter:  "And  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he 
slept:  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,'  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof." 
The  arguments  for  and  against  the 
use  of  anesthesia  are  surprising  today, 
but  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  | 


England  vaccination  ' 
cause  "smallpox  is  a  visii 
and  originates  in  man,  but  cowpox  fs  f 
produced  by  presumptious,  impious 
men."  Though  American  Indions,  grate- 
ful, sent  Jenner,  in  1812,  a  belt  and  a 
string  of  wampum,  the  Society  of  Anti- 
Vaccinationists  was  founded  in  England 
and  the  year  that  Jenner  published  his 
work  (1798),  "ana  continuees  actively." 
Or,  Haggard  adds:  "Its  recruits  come 
from  that  large  class  of  persons  who 
mistake  fanatical  opposition  for  intelli- 
gent criticism.  Many  of  its  members 
continue  to  confuse  vaccination  and  in- 
oculation." (Dr.  Haggard  might  have 
quoted  to  illustrate  this  foolish,  crim- 
inal opposition  from  Thomas  Hood's 
domestic  novel,  "Our  Family,"  left  un- 
finished at  his  death) : 

In  the  chapters  on  surgery  there  is 
much  about  that  great  and  humane , 
man  of  the  16th  century,  Ambroise  ?are,  | 
who,  following  the  armies,  had  full  op-  | 
partunity  of  learning  by  experience.  | 
"The  attitude  toward  men  practising  • 
surgery  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 1 
sance  was  such  that  the  surgeons  were ' 
continually  in  jeopardy  of  life"  (even 
in  the  18th  century  in  this  country  there 
was  violent  opposition  to  dissection). 
Before  Pare,  hemorrhage  was  stopped 
by  boUing  oil,  molten  pitch  or  a  red- 
hot  iron.  He  tied  the  ends  of  severed  , 
blood  vessels  with  cords,  as  Greek  physi- 
cians before  the  Christian  era  had  oc-  • 
casionally  done.  He  wrote  after  his  use 
of  ligatures  in  a  case  of  amputation, 
"I  dressed  his  wound,  and  God  healed 
him."  (His  "Voyages,"  full  of  interest- 
ing accounts  of  his  surgery  and  subse- 
quent treatments,  related  with  charm- 
ing modesty,  was  reprinted  this  year  in 
Paris  by  the  Libralrie  Galllmard,  with 
his  "Apologie"  and  discourse  on  the  uni- 
corn, for  in  his  time  it  was  believed 
that  powder  from  that  animal's  horn 
was  a  remedy  against  the  plague  and  all 
poisons.  He  combatted  this  behef.)  To 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  wounded 
were  treated  in  his  time  let  us  quote 
what  he  saw  at  Turin  in  1536.  He  went 
into  a  stable.  "There  I  found  three 
soldiers  against  a  wall.  Their  faces 
were  wholly  disfigured.  Th^  did  not 
see,  hear  or  speak,  and  their  clothes 
were  still  in  a  blaze  from  the  cannon 
powder  that  had  burned  them.  Look- 
ing at  them  with  pity,  an  old  soldier 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  could 
cure  them  in  any  way.  I  said.  No.  He 
suddenly  went  up  to  theiji  without 
anger  and  cut  their  throats.  Seeing 
this  great  cruelty.  X  told  him  he  was  a 
wicked  man.  He  replied  that  he 
prayed  God  when  he  himself  would  be 
so  clothed,  he  would  find  some  one  to 
do  as  much  for  him  so  that  he  would 
not  languish  miserably." 

Dr.  Haggard  has  much  to  say  about 
Lister,  Pasteur  and  the  extraordinary 
Paracelsus.  There  is<^  terrifying  de- 
scription of  conditions  in  hospitals  in 
years  gone  by;  as  the  Hotel  Dieu  in 
Paris  where  the  sick  were  sometimes 
compelled  to  share  a  bed  with  a  corpse; 
of  European  hospitals — Paris,  Budapest 
and  Graz  even  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century.  There  are  two  classes 
of  patients  in  the  United  States  today, 
"who  have  superlative  medical  atten- 
tion— the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
who  go  to  the  charity  hospitals.  Both 
classes  are  .served  by  the  same  physi- 
cians." But  how  about  those  in  moder- 
ate circumstances? 

The  chapter  "The  Black  Death,"  the 
bulwnic  plague,  filled  with  shocking  de- 
tails, introduces  a  discussion  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  on  which,  Dr.  Hag- 
gard believes,  modern  urban  civilization 
is  founded.  "If  the  preventive  measures 
were  relaxed  the  pestilence  would  quick- 
ly return,  and  even  the  most  civilized 
coimtries  would  be  ravaged  now  as  they 
were  in  the  middle  ages."  The  pestilences 
would  spread  quicker  and  to  a  greater 
extent  by  means  of  the  more  rapid  com- 
munication and  the  crowds  in  the  cities. 
The  prevalence  of  pestilences  outside  of 
the  protection  given  by  civilization  is 
"a  symptom  of  at  least  a  latent  behef  in 
'the  supernatural  origin  of  disease."  In 
our  civil  war  1000  out  of  every  100,000 
died  of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  world  war 
only  five  in  every  100,000.  This  decrease 
was  due  to  preventive  medicine  and  not 
to  theology.  Ambroise  Pare,  in  the  16th 
;  century,  suggested  that  flies  played  a  . 
j  part  in  the  spread  of  disease.    In  the 
{  20th  century  screening  out  of  flies  was 
fomid  "more  effective  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  typhoid  than  all  the  prayers 
of  the  pious."  Here,  Dr.  Haggard  might 
have  quoted  the  historic  reply  of  Pal- 
merston  to  a  petition  for  a  day  of 
prayer  in  a  time  of  national  distress. 
.Superstition  led  to  cruelty  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.    Jews  and  others  were  tor- 
tured and  killed  for  "spreading  the 
plague."   Leprosy,  yellow  fever,  St.  An-  : 
thony's  fire,  smallpox  are  considered. 

There  are  two  important  chapters  on 
venereal  diseases,  which  even  today  are 
held  by  some  to  be  an  afBiction  from 
God  for  the  sins  of  men.  Cotton  Mather 
was  not  the  only  one  in  New  England 
to  proclaim  this  belief.  The  ethics,  art 
and  literature  of  Christian  civilization 
are  "Instinct  with  prurient  caution'  in 
regard  to  sex.  "Thus  sex  is  kept  a 
problem.  A  true  perspective  on  sexual 
matters  is  lost  because  the  facts  are 
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obscured  with  secrecy  anfl"  distortea  in  [ 
the  imagination."   The  word  moral  has 
been  corrupted  from  its  proper  meaning.  | 
"It  was  originally  the  knowledge  of 
'.ic'it  and  wrong.    It  has  come  now  to 
fy  only  right  and  wrong  in  the 
-  htions  applied  to  sex.  .  .  .  The  ■ 
u.^.ases  are  no  more  controlled  under  \ 
the  moral  standards  of  today  than  they| 
w  orp  twocentiu-ics  ago.  ,  .  ?  The  mor- i 
s  and  the  ignorant  are  themselves 
■indercrs.  the  pimps"  of  what  Walt 
.  .iman   called   "the   bad  rii.sorder." 
There  is  no  sense,  no  justice  in  found- 
ing morals  on  disease.    "All  disease  is 
immoral;  but  no  one  disease  is  more  so 
than  another.    The  morality  of  t>he 
body  Is  health." 
All  methods  of  treating  disease  are 
iriations    of   three   basic  measures: 
faith  healing,  hygienic  therapy,  drug 
cures-     The    primitive     people,  the 
early   and  mediaeval   Christians  exer- 
cising the  devils    that    caused  dis- 
ease,  the  religious  healers  of  today 
and  those  practising  psychoanalysis  and 
Coueism,  are  all  faith  healers.  Faith 
::ealing  is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly. 
It  has  its  dangers,  but  it  also  makes 
•s  cures.  The  dangers  come  when  it  Is 
t  ried  with  fanatical  persistence  for  those 
diseases  which  it  does  not  benefit,  and 
which,  if  not  treated  positively,  result 
in  disablement  or  death.   When  used 
with  intelligent  discretion — as  it  rarely  is 
— faith  healing  is  a  useful  form  of  treat- 
ment." This  subject  is  treated  at  length 
by  Dr.  Haggard,  from  the  howling  medi- 
cine-men of  former  times  to  the  heal- 
ing shrines  in  Europe  and  Canada,  from 
;  lie  mysticism  and  alchemy  of  Cagliostro 
to  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  the  cobbler  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  the  healing  by  Schlatter, 
Dowie  and  Quimby.   Hygienic  therapy 
I  is  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  body  tends  to  cure  itself 
and  that  people  recover  from  disease — 
I  rest,  sunlight,  bathing,  fresh  air,  diet, 
anti-toxins,  curative  serums.    "The  be- 
lief is  still  widely  held  that  drugs  in 
some  mysterious  way  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  treatment  of  all  diseases." 

The  final  chapters  are  "Toward  a 
Better  CiviUzation"  and  "Civilization 
and  Medicine." 

"Medicine  and  civilization  advance 
j  and  regress  together. 

"The  danger  to  the  scientific  spirit,  to 
'  the  advance  of  medicine,  and  to  the  in-i 

tegrlty  of  civilization  does  not  come 
from  the  masses  of  unthinking  people. 
This  danger  comes  from  Intelligent  peo- 
ple who  play  a  part  in  shaping  civiliza- 
iion,  but  who  have  not  been  educated  to 
hink  rationally;  it  comes  from  senti- 
mental and  idle  people  in  whom  the 
primitive  instinct  escapes  from  repres- 
sion and  rises  to  prevent  thought.  .  .  . 
The  conditions  essential  to  advance  are 
intellectual  courage  and  a  true  love  for 
humanity.  It  is  as  true  today  as  always 
in  the  past  that  further  advance  or  even 
the  holding  of  what  has  already  been 
won  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
intellectual  courage  and  humanity  pre- 
vail against  bigotry  and  obscurantism. 

And  so  this  book,  as  engrossing  to 
the  general  reader  by  its  historical  re- 

i  minders  and  wealth  of  illustrative  anec- 
dotes, as  it  is  valuable  to  all,  may  be 
said  to  have  for  its  purpose,  the  show- 
ing of  the  evil  produced  by  organized 
fTort  of  church  or  state  to  check  the 
progress  of  scientific  research.  The  hu- 
morist might  put  the  book  as  a  correc- 

[tive  and  supplement  on  the  shelf  that 
holds  the  volumes  of  Paulus  Aegineta 

r  (translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society) , 
PauUini's  "Heilsame  Dreck-Apotheke"; 
J.  B.  Slnibaldi's  "Geneanthropela"; 
Capt.  John  G.  Bourke's  "Scatalogic 
Rites,"  and  Thomas  Lupton's  "A  Thou- 
sand Notable  Things."  which,  published 
at  London  In  1627,  contains  a  host  of 
amazing  remedies  for  the  curing  of  all 
diseases 


I  OETTMFlA-l'tKVVAY  THEA 

'  "The  Glad  Rag  Doll" 

A  eoieen  comedy-drama,  adapted  b.v  Gra-; 
ham  Bakpr  Irom  a  stor.v  bv  Harvey  Gates: 
DliotoErraphy  by  Byron  Haskin;  directed  by] 
Micliael  Curtiz  am!  presented  by  Warner! 
Bros,  as  a  tallying  picture  with  the.  loUo^f- 
iiir  cast;  '-         '  ' 

\iiabcl    Lea   Doloras  Coslello 

I  'ohn    Fairchild  Ralph  Graves 

miray    Fairehild  ..Arthur  Bankin 

I  Bertha    Fairchild    .  .Andrey  Ferris! 

Nathan    Fairchild  Albert  Gran 

Aunt    Fairchikl  Maude    Turner  Gordon 

Sam    IJnderlane  Claude  Gillinsrwaterj 

Admiral    Finch  Tom    Riek^tts  I 

I  Miss    Peabody  '  ;  .  .Dale  Fuller' 

Butler   Doug-las  Gerrard 

Barry,    an   actor  Andre  Beraiu'ar 

Hannah   i. .Louis  Beaver 

Chaiiffeui   Stanley  Ta.vlor] 

Maii.-i^fr  Vui-  y  .   .   .  , .  ir.  .  .-.  .Tom  TCcmicdy 

Pres?  Aseiii  Lee  Mcu-an 

Screen  surprises  are  coming  thick  and 
fast.  New  faces  and  new  talents  are 
revealed  overnight.  Some  of  the  old 
faces,  too,  are  disclosing  fresh  talents, 
as  witness  Dolores  Costeflo.  dual  heroine 
of  "Noah  s  Ark,"  sentimentalist  of  many 
a  saccharine  rhelocirama,  expert  emo- 
tionalist with  a  ready  flow  of  glycerine 
tears.  Behold  her  and  hear  her,  in 
her  first  talking'  comedy  as  a  girl 
the  tiiorus,  teaching  morals  and 
mners  to  a  choice  family  of  Phila- 
Iphians,  wealthy,  conservative,  yet 
1:  lelding  rich  pockets  of  scandal  lo  any 
one  minded  to  dig  for  it.  This  keen- 
^witt^girl,  with  her  command  of  f;ently 


I  satiric  or  bluntly  caustic  speech,  her 
personal-  charm,  is  a  Dolores  CosLello 
we  have  not  met  before. 

Harvey  Gates  has  written  a  fairly, 
clever  story  which  In  its  general  pre-' 
mise  is  slightly  suggestive  of  Frederic 
Lonsdale's  comedy  of  a  certain  type  of 
English  family  life,  "The  High  Road." 
In  the  play  a  beautiful  young  actress 
whose  father  was  unmistakably  cockney, 
becomes  the  fiance  of  the  younger  son 
of  a  lord  who  disapproves  of  ladies  of 
the  stage.  To  cure  the  young  man  of 
his  infatuation,  the  father  invites  the 
girl  to  the  ancestral  estate. for  a  week- 
end. She  hears  a  lot  of  rattlings  of 
the  family  skeleton,  and  ends  by  throw- 
ing over  the  yoimger  son  in  favor  of 
his  elder  brother,  a  duke  at  that. 

In  "The  Glad  Rag  Doll."  Anabel  Lea. 
'  incensed  because  John  Fairchild  as  head 
iof  the  house  has  caused  hei'  to  be  dis- 
charged from  a  musical  comedy  roster, 
'takes  her  colored  maid  and  her  handyl 
luggage  and  beards  the  family  in  itsj 
home.    She  discovers  that  Jimmy,  herj 
youthful  adorer,  mixes  poetic  quotations/ 
with  a  dangerous  practice  of  passing! 
bad  checks;  that  his  sister  Bertha  has 
married  the  family  chauffeur  secretly 
and  receives  him  in  her  chamber;  that 
Aunt  Fairchild.  a  supercilious  old  snob, 
is  a  kleptomaniac,  not  averse  to  kissing 
the  butler;  that  Uncle  Nathan  has  an 
affair  with  the  housekeeper;  and  that 
old  Sam  Underlane,  the  family  coun- 
selor, likes  to  play  around  a  bit  on  the 
sly.    They  are  all  hypocrites,  except 
John.   He  is  just  a  hoor,  overbearing-  in 
!  his  iron  rule  of  his  house.    Anabel  cor- 
'  rects  or  ameliorates  various  situations, 
makes  cleaner  folks  of  them  and  at  the 
end  chucks  Jimmy  for  John. 

An  entertaining  picture,  very  amusing 
frequently,  never  really  dull.  The  cast 
throughout  is  good,  vocally  as  well  as  in 
miming.  It  is.  to  be  hoped  that  Mms 
CoStello  appears  again  in  a  like  me- 
dium. As  a  comedienne  she  gives  prom- 
ise. W.  E.  G. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  THEATRE 
"Kid  Gloves" 

A  screen  melodrama,  adapled  by  Robert 
Lord  from  a  story  bv  Fred  Mylon;  direitcd 
hv   Ray   F.nrisht   and  presented 
Brnlhers  as  a  part-talkin 
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by  Waroer 
picture  with  the 


Kid  Gloves"  Smith  Conrad  ^.agel 

Kuth  narrow.  .  ti-""^  if^i'i 

Pennineton   l'','*'*"l,.^?.hv  ' 

I,o\i  Edna  Mnl-phy 

Aunt  "  '. .'   Maude  Turner  G.ordou. 

-Butch"   Richard  rramer 

nrflir  "  ■  .  ..■.!..■: :  Tommy  Ducan 
Hone  ...Jphii  Pavidson 

Gang  war  pictures,,  either  silent  or 
"talkie,"  have  become  so  stale  In  gen- 
eral theme  that  .scenario  writers  and 
director.s  ■are  hard  put  to  invent  a  new 
slant  for  their  effusions.  Mr  Myton, 
however,  has  succeeded  in  stimulating 
popular  Interest  in  such  pictures  by  his 
very  'dpenlng.  '  "Kid  Glomes"  Smith, 
none  other  than  Mr.  Nagel  disguised  as 
a  hi-jacker  in  a  tan  rain  coat,  a  pair  of 
light-colored  gloves  and  a  cute  little 
moustache,  and  equipped  with  the  cus- 
tomary automatic  gun  and  plenty  of 
•cigarettes,  emerges  unharmed  from  a 
gun  fight  on  Hessler  .street  to  take,  re- 
fuge in  the  first-floor  apartment  of  a 
light-fingered  girl  nainfed  Lou.  Shop 
lifting  is  her  speciality,  a  warm  heart 
her  weakness.  , 

While  she  is  out  buying  more  ammu- 
nition for  the  Kid,  a  taxi  driver  enters 
with  a  burden.  Deposited  on  a  sofa  she 
becomes  Lois  Wilson  who,  as  Ruth  Dar- 
row,  was  a  passenger  in  Duffy's  cab  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  and  bumped 
her  head  when  the  cab  halted  too  sud- 
denly. When  she  revives  she  announces 
that  she  is  engaged  to  John  Stone,  who 
h&ppens  to  be  a  villain  of  the  deepest 
huc,  but  that  at  the  time  she  was  riding 
with  young  Pennington,  a  selfish,  cow- 
ardly person  who  ran  away.  Also  that 
her  aunt  is  hard  and  is  forcing  her 
into  Stone's  arms. 

The  Kid  is  sympathetic.  Stone,  who 
had  had  Ruth  shadowed,  enters,  mis- 
takes the  Kid  for  Ruth's  missing  escort 
and  at  revolver  point  forces  them  into 
a  marriage  before  a  justice  of  the 
'  peace.    The  Kid  is,  as  Lou  puts  It,  a 

regular  guy,  and  while  he  and  Ruth  .live 
together  he  keeps  love  out  of  the  con- 
versation. Also  he  gives  up  hi-JacklnsT 
for .  insurance  salesmanship.  When 
Stone  tries  to  frame  the  Kid  his  gun~ 
men  shoot  the  wrong  man.  When 
Stone  decidSS'  to  do  the  murder  himielf 
the  Kid  again  outwits  him.  with  the  aid 
of  his  friend  Dully,  and  drives  him  out 
of  the  city,  thus  i-iddlng  the  commun- 
ity of  its  most  ■  influential  bootlegger.. 
After  that  Ruth  and  the  Kid  realize' 
that  they  love  each  other,  thus  esta"b- 
lishing  a  strong  argiunent  for  enforced; 
marriages.  "  '  ! 

Two-thirds  of  the  scenes  are  wlth| 
dialogue,  written  and  uttered  in  true 
melodramatic  manner.  It  might  as  well' 
have  been  an  all-talking  picture,  might 
in  fact  have  been  still  more  interest- 1 
ing.  If  an  actor  can  memorize  30 
"sides,"  why  not  40,  and  be  consistent? 
The  piece  is  well  tast.  Mr.  Nagel,  Miss, 
■Wilson  ^nd  Mr.  Dugan  are  always  re- 
liable. Miss  Murphy  s'eems  exception- 
ally happy  in  the  role  of  the  hard- 
boiled  dame  namrri  Lou.       W.  E.  G. 


By  PHILI^  HALE 

•Violet  Heming  as  Ann  Marvin  In  "This  Thing  Called  Love."  now  pla 
•t  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  did  not  believe  in  marriage.   Her  observation  t 
■upposedly  happy  couples,  the  constant  wrangling  of  her  sister  and  her  Js- 
Dend,  Harry  Bertrand,  all  this  led  her  to  doubt  If  there  could  be  happiias 
when  love  inspired  marriage.   She  cf  all  women  could  not  have  exclaiijd 
with  the  Sulamite:    "Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples,  l(  i 
am  sick  of  love."   She  could  mix  enticing  cocktails.   Tice  Collins,  rejoic'ig 
to -find  that  his  glass  had  been  rubbed  with  absinthe  pronounced  her  le 
best  of  barkeepers.   Love  was  to  her  the  greatest  foe  of  wedded  happin  s. 
Slie  was  too  fine  a  woman  to  fall  into  "what  in  France  is  called  Tamour  — 
to  quote  Henley  wTiting  about  Dumas  the  elder.   If  she  had  read  Stenou 
•he- might  have  pondered  his  remarks  about  four  kinds  of  love:  physii 
love,  love-passion,  love-taste,  vanity-love,  and  said  but  there  is  a  fifth,  Icp-  - 
friendship,  "the  fact  of  loving  a  person  because  he  is  good  and  sweet,  pltp^ 
KQt  and  reliable,"  a  sort  of  love-confidence.  ,  ^ 

Ann's  tea-shop  failed.  She  was  bankrupt.  Men  would  have  been  gA 
to^elp  her.  At  least  they  said  they  would,  after  the  sheriff  was  in  posj  • 
Bion.  -She  was  proud;  she  resolved  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  Tl 
Collins  surprised  her,  swept  her  off  her  feet  by  his  brusque  "Will  you  ma 
mtf?"  She  had  only  seen  him  once  or  twice.  He  fascinated  her  by  his 
ruptness;  the  casual  manner  in  which  he  proposed  and  took  the  refu 
Then  he  was  rich,  fabulously  rich,  owner  of  "strange  shares  in  some  Pe 
vlan  mine";  she  was  by  nature  luxurious,  not  voluptuous.  The  final  cc 
blojDded  proposition  for  a  marriage  only  in  name,  a  position  as  his  hou 
keeper  secretary  pleased  her.  Would  not  even  an  American  possessed  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Incas  have  been  staggered  by  her  naming  $25,000  a  y 
with  extras  as  the  price  of  her  services? 

The  audience,  hearing  the  demand  and  the  acceptance,  is  at  once 
fafeyland,  ready  to  believe  all  that  follows,  the  violent  pursuit  by  De  V 
the  surprising  indifference  of  Collins  for  the  time  being,  and  the  arousi 
of  jealousies  that  marred  happiness,  after  the  secretary  became  in  fact 
wife.  Being  in  fairyland  where  roasted  larks  fall  from  the  sky  and  a  pot 
gold  is  found  by  a  widow's  son  at  the  foot  of  a  rainbow,  the  audience  fir 
$25,000  a  reasonable  salary  for  the  charming  Ann,  knows  that  the  intentlc 
of  Collins  are  honorable  and  that  soon  a  flame  warmer  than  that  of  gra 
tude'  will  kindle  her  hitherto  cold  heart.  The  men  In  the  audience 
see  b,er  interested  in  the  exact  temperature  of  Collins's  bath  and  the 
of  salts  that  should  be  thrown  in;  they  wonder  at  his  slowness  in  resent 


the'  close  embrace  of  De  Wit  and  Ann.  They  naturally  expect  Ann  to  thn 
herself  before  Collins  when  De  Wit  points  his  pistol  at  htm.  But  what 
the  bullet  had  kiUed  her? 

"Frankly  entertaining  plays  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously;  dlstressint 
serious  plays  may  be  amusing;  plays  that  thrilled  our  fathers  may  now  oJi^ 
excite  laughter.  Witness  the  reception  given  in  New  York  to  "Under  t 
Gaslight";  in  Hoboken  to  "After  Dark."  Even  when  that  once  favorite  mel 
drama,  "Sweeny  Todd,  the  Barber  of  Fleet  Street,"  was  revived  in  New  Yo 
there  was  yawning  instead  of  goose  flesh.  Would  "Maria  Martin,  or  t 
Murder  in  the  Red  Bam"  fill  a  theatre  today? 


Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  back  in  London,  writes  of  his  recent  experienc 
In  New  York.  "American  actresses,  generally  speaking,  are  better  than  Eni 
lish  actresses,  and  much  better  than  American  actors;  but  English  actoi 
especially  In  drawing-room  comedy,  are,  generally  speaking,  superior 
Aoierican  actors  who,  however,  are  superb  in  character- work.   I  have  see 
more  good  character-acting  in  New  York  this  season  than  I  have  seen  i 
London  all  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  play-going.  The  shortage  of  goc 
drawing-room  American  actors  enables  many  English  actors  to  earn  larj 
salaries  In  New  York.   Some  of  them  left  London  because  they  could  nt 
earn  a  living  there,  and  I  frequently  find  myself  listening  to  high  praise  t  - 
actors  who  seem  to  me  to  be  very  indifferent  mummers.  The  London  polisi  . 
however,  is  sufficient  even  in  them  to  make  them  seem  to  be  excllent.  Youn 
Americans  of  good  education  and  breeding  do  not  take  to  the  stage.  It 
supposed  to  be  an  eflemlnate  occupation,  and  one  not  quite  suited  to  gentler- 
men.  A  girl  can  take  to  the  stage  without  losing  caste,  but  a  boy  may  not 
That  prejudice,  however,  is  breaking  down,  and  I  have  seen  young  Amen 
cans  on  the  stage  who  are  as  accomplished  in  drawing-room  comedy  as  an 
English  actor  could  be." 


Mr.  John  Drinkwater  thinks  that  the  "cinema  mood"  has  been  demoral 
Izlng  the  theatre  public.  "A  world  in  which  a  person  with  a  moderate  talen 
for  acting  and  a  suitable  camera  face  can  become  known  overnight  to  all  th 
capitals  of  the  world  and  beyond  them,  with  the  sudden  command  of  : 
fortune  that  enables  him  to  rival  the  Medicis  in  splendor,  does  not  encourag 
clear  perspectives  and  responsible  judgment.  The  film  stars  today  enjoy  s 
fame,  if  by  fame  we  mean  being  familiarly  known  to  other  people,  wide 
thain  that  enjoyed  in  their  own  time  by  the  most  celebrated  figures  of  ar 
and  history.  Today  they  are  known  to  and  are  the  common  gossip  of  ten.'lr^ 
of  millions  of  people,  and  in  six  weeks  cr  sLx  months,  or  six  years  they  wil 
have  disappeared  from  human  memory  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Who  1 ! 
Rudolph  'Valentino?" 


I 

in 


Joan  Dick  of  The  Herald  talked  with  Mr.  Pedro  de  Cordoba  who  wa  b 
playing  Meisner  In  "The  Ringer"  at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  week.  p 

"I  told  him  he  depicted  such  a  thorough  scoundrel  that  one  smelt  fireC 
and  brimstone.  He  said  that  as  most  people  are  a  mixture  of  good  and  evilb 
when  he  was  Meisner  he  felt  he  was  expressing  the  evU  side  in  himself 
•Rhlch  otherwise  would  be  Inhibited.  He  considers  'The  Ringer'  far  above  thejj 
average  mystery  play,  and  he  enjoyed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  g 

"As  he  is  a  distinguished  actor  of  long  experience  I  asked  him  what  he  * 
cohsidered  were  the  reasons  for  the  bad  slump  in  the  theatre  business.  Hr  j- 
said  undoubtedly  that  the  'talkies'  contributed  to  a  large  extent  owing  toC," 
the  tremendous  salaries  they  were  able  to  pay.    The  very  fact  of  their 
bemg  a  mechanical  invention,  instead  of  detracting,  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  today.  Mr.  de  Cordoba  has  already  passed  the  voice  test 
required  by  them  and  the  public  wUl  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  and  seeing  him  on  the  screen  stage  before  long. 

"The  other  reason  he  gave  for  the  bad  season  was  the  type  of  pla\ 
which  has  appeared  in  almost  mass  production  on  Broadw-av.  during  thr 
last  few  years,  where  sex  for  its  own  sake  has  been  emphasized  rather  thar 
romance.  Mr.  de  Cordoba  believes  the  public  is  surfeited  with  this  sub  ■ 
His  trainmg  has  been  in  a  different  school.  He  acted  for  many  years 
Sothem  and  Marlowe,  and  this  la«t  winter  he  has  been  on  tour  wi- 


r 


•in  'Much  Ado  "About  Nothing.'    He  is  particularly  fond  of  taEIngri 
spearian  roles.  Being  a  musician  as  well  as  an  actor,  the  rhythm  and 
Of  the  lines  strongly  appeal  to  him." 


3Jas  any  one  quoted  Henley  apropos  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  now  play- 
ig  bt  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre?   He  is  comparing  Gay's  two  operas  with 
"Fables"  and  finds  it  hard  to  believe  they  are  by  the  same  man.   "True, , 
dialects  of  his  Peachum  and  his  Lockit  are  in  some  sort  one;  his  gentle-  j 
HQ  of  the  road  and  the  ladies  of  the  kennel  rejoice  in  a  common  flippancy ' 
f  expression;  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  speech  of  Polly  and  the  | 
p'l^h  of  Lucy.  But  in  respect  of-  the  essentials  of  drama  the  dialogue  of 
The  Beggar's  Opera'  is  on  the  whole  sufficient.   The  personages  are  pup- 
ets;-but  they  are  individual,  and  they  are  fairly  consistent  in  their  In- 
ividuality.  Miss  Lockit  does  not  think  and  feel  like  Miss  Diver;  Macheath  is 
istinguishable  from  Peachum;  none  is  exactly  alive,  but  of  stage  life  all 
.aye  their  share.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  personages  of  the 
PilJjles.'  .  .  .  The  songs  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera'  have  a  part  in  the  life 
fame  of  the  sweet  old  tunes  from  which  they  can  never  be  divided." 
«  .  .   

Ttheir  opening  in'Tfie  "Frolics,"  a  youlh- 
)  ful  creature  who  makes  much  of  Jim 
j  and  turns  his  head  so  that  he  neglects 
1  poor,  aging  Molly  and  fancies  himself 
in   love  with  IPeggy.     Molly's  return, 
alone,  to  the  old  round  of  burlesque 
stands,  slow  t-ains  and  cheap  hotels; 
Jim's  di.scavery  that  Peggy  is  engaged 
to  Dan  Kingsley  an  hour  after. he  has 
sent  Molly  a  letter  in  which  he  casts  her 
off;  his  frenzied  and  futile  efforts  to 
reach  Molly  before  she  gets  the  missive; 
his^  abrupt  appearance  in  the  balcony, 
to  "prompt  her  as  she  falters  in  her 
song,  their  tearful  reunion  backstage. 

That  is  the  story,  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  troupers,  acted  believably  by 
Miss  Bennett  and  Mr.  Brown.  The" for- 
mer has  many  opportunities  for  emo- 
tional' play,  is  delightful  in  lighter 
moods.  ,  Hei-  voice  is  none  to  pervasive, 
yet  is  dtstinct.  Mr.  Brown  mugs,  sings 
and  dances,  and  is  most  entertaining 
when  do'ing  his  familiar  stage  routine. 
In  his  serious  moments  he  is  less  eflfec- 
tive.  It  is  difficult  to  fit  a  tragic  mask 
to  a  low  comedian's  face.      W.  .E.  G. 


"ESQ."  AND  "MR." 

e  reads  that  there  has  been  a  great  level 
of  classes  in  England  since  the  World  War 
England  is  a  more  democratic  country  thar 
Jnited  States;  but  one  also  reads  that  on  d 
lilway  first  class  season  ticket  the  name  of  thd 
)lder  is  followed  by  "Esq.";  the  name  of  the 
Jlder  of  a  third-class  ticket  is  followed  by  "Mr. 
In  this  country  there  are  men  who  take  it 
if  "Esq."  does  not  follow  the  name  on  an 
ised  envelope.  Sometimes,  even  in  Boston, 
!'nlan  enclosing  an  envelope  for  an  answer  to 
s  letter  writes  "Esq.,"  showing  that  he  does 
it  think  small  beer  of  himself.  (No  doubt  he 
gins  his  letter  to  a  business  firm,  "Gentlemen," 
ough  he  may  not  be  quite  sure  that  they  an- 
er  this  description.) 

"Esquire"  looks  fairer  to  the  eye  than 
lister"  when  the  words  are  written,  but  the' 
-mer  in  this  country  at  least  has  no  true  pig- 
Icance  today.  It  does  not  exalt  a  man  above 
5  fellows  who  are  content  to  be  "mistered." 
lin  Pickering,  writing  in  Boston  over  a  hundred 
irs  ago,  said:  "In  America  this  (Esquire)  is 
«n  joined  with  the  t  ' 
;  The  Honourable  A.  B 


ROIiAND  HAYES 


,  ,    Yesterday  afternoon,  in  Symphony 

r.   .1   °^   H°"ourable.kail;  - Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  sang  thi« 


Esquire 


In 


«sachusetts  they  say  in  their  Proclamation;'!  ^°  the  .Jiighly  judicious  ac- 

r  his  Excellency  Caleb  Strong  g^uS?  '! '"'"P*"''"'"''  of  Percival  Parham:_ 
Pickering  made  no  sarcastic  comment  on  this 
of  "Esquire";  but  Richard  Grant  White  in 
5  of  his  delightfully  sour  moments  had  this 
say:  "An  attempt  to  deprive  any  citizen  of 
S  democratic  republic  of  his  right  to  be  called 
esquire  by  his  friends  and  all  his  corre- 
mdents,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  our  free 
Ututions.  and  perhaps  treason  to  the  natural 
ghts  of  man,  whatever  they  may  be."  Wha 
ould  White  have  written  about  that  absurdl 
lobbish  phrase  "First  lady  of  the  land  '— oi 
)out  "Second  lady  of  the  land"?  But  we  n^ 
nger  live  in  the  years  when  Walt  Whitmar 
uld  call  in  his  descnption  of  American  citl 
ns— "the  President's  taking  off  his  hat  to' 
em  not  they  to  him,"  unrhymed  poetry. 
No  doubt  the  man  still  lives  who  writes,  with 
flourish,  on  a  hotel  register,  "J.  Percival  Jones 
q.  and  Lady"  without  fear  of  the  clerk  asking 
r  the  marriage  certificate. 


MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
Idly  and  Me" 

K  screen  ooinQd.v-rixama.  by  Lois  J.*csoi\.; 
th  titles  and  dialogue  b.v  Fredprkk  and 
iiii.v  Halton:  photoerai'li.v  b.v  Frank 
<ker  and  Enicst  MiUer;  direc.tcd  li.v  Albert 
y  and  presented  by  Tinaiii-Stahl  as  a 
rt-talkinir  picture  with  the  foll(iwiii»  east: 

lily  Wilson   ■.  Bellp  Bennett 

II  Wilson   .7oe  Kr  Brown 

rev  McCov   .  .  .  .  Albei't:L  Vanehn 

n  Kinsslev   .   Charles  j  Byer 

The  silent  screen's  favorite  mother  has 
und  .ispeech.  That  versatile  actress 
10  created  Stella  Dallas  and  Mother 
achree  has  joined  the  ever-increasing 
oup  of  audible  players.  She  has  gone 
rther.  She  has  donned  black  tights 
id  a  wig  of  unrTily  blonde  haij»  and 
icome  a  burlesque  mother.  Belle  Ben- 
!tt  has  added  one  more  to  her  impos- 
g  list  of  successful  characterization.s. 
She' is  not  really  a  mother  in  "Molly 
id  Me,"  but  the  wife  of  Jim  Wilson. 
Dth  have  trouped  with  a  burlesque 
low  for  1.1  years,  Jim  as  the  comedian, 
oily  as  the  shapely  ingenue.  They 
ive  played  every  tank  town  on  the 
irious  circuits  but  never  have  reached 
roadway.  The  picture  opens  with  a 
jwnpour  of  rain  and  the  arrival  of  the 
irlesque  troup  at  a  way  station  where 
ley  must  spend  most  of  the  night.  The 
'tting  of  this  scene  is  typical — the  cold 
ove  whicli  won't  respond  to  wet  wood, 
le  ghl.s  removing  their  wet  clothing, 
rying  their  stockings  on  sputtering 
rerhead  Inmps,  Molly  mothering  Jim 
5  they  saitle  down  on  a  hard  bench  to 
•y  to  .sleep. 

Then  the  show.  With  Jim  doing  his 
mny  "drunk"  scene  from  the  balcony, 
hile  Molly  sings  "In  the  Land  of  Make 
elleve"  on  the  stage.  The  New  York 
:out,  talking  Jim  into  a  Broadway 
mtraet  woith  '-'a  grand  a  week."  with 
tolly  "Hi.  Jim's  dubious  acceptance  at 
rollv'.'    ■   'jinc:    hi.s   new    partner  fol 


Bononclnl,  P>er  La  Gloria;  Lulli,  "Per* 
mez  vous  pour  jamais,  mes  yeux;  Han- 
del, would  You  Gain  the  Tender  Crea- 
ture; Beethoven,  "Adelaide";  Purcell, 
When  I  Am  Laid  in  Earth;  Schubert 
Hofifnung,  Der  Jungling  an  der  Quelle-; 
Schumann,  Ich  hab  im  Traum  Gewair 
net;  Geisternahe;  Brahms,  O,  wusst 
Ich  doch'd^r  Weg  zuruck,  O,  Komme, 
holde  Bonuner  Nacht.  Negro  spirituals: 
Wade  in  de  Water,  arranged  by  Bost- 
ner;  1  Want  Two  Wings,  Camprneetln', 
arranged  by  Hayes;  ^Deep  River."  ai'* 
ranged  by  Burleigh:  New  Born  Againi, 
arranged  by  Hedlmarm;  .  Were;  Yo\^ 
There?  unaccompanied.  _  _ 

In  attracting  so  large  an  audience  .at 
this  unfavorable  time  of  year,  Mr.  Ha^ 
scored  .a  triumph  yesterday.  A  geconi 
triumph,  furthermore,  he  won  bjc-RniS- 
ing  his  hearers  to  a  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. These  triumphs  he  richly  de- 
served: he  worked  for  them. 

He  offered  a  program,  to  begin  at  tho 
beginning,  of  stouter  musical  texturft 
than  nowadays,  he  is  always  pleased  to 
present.  Keeping  it  clear  of  the  pret> 
finesses  that  can  turn  a  program  over* 
sweet,' he  ventured  several  songs  of  gen- 
ii uine  bigness,  like  "Adelaide"  and 
Brahms's  consummate  expression  of  ut- 
ter discouragement  and  weariness,  not 
to  Jorget  "Deep  -River"  and  Purcell's 
lament. 

Of :  his  present  vocal  resources  My. 
Hayes  gave  more  generously  yesterday 
than  he  has  recently  been  In  the  habit 
of  giving.  Sometimes,  indeed — a',  the 
cost  of  the  reproach  of  carping  let  an 
honest  opinion  come  forth — Mr.  Hay:»3 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Andrew  Takes 
a  Wife,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  and 
four  scenes  by  William  H.  Cotton.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Purlie.   Elspfth  Dudgeon 

Kirstie,   Edith  Parker 

MtLauirhian    E.  E.  Olive 

T.immas    David  Cl.\-tip 

.\iuirew   Grant  Mitelifll 

Wally  „   Gerald  Rofffr.>- 

.re.'s   .  :  Gaby  E:].v 

We  believe  that  this  comedy  was  seen 
at  the  Copley  two  or  three  season  ago. 
when  Mr.  Clive  took  the  part  of  Andrev. . 
Last  night  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  a  gue.st, 
portrayed  the  timid,  blundering,  dull, 
yet  human  Scotch-American  who  sent 
for  a  wife,  through  a  letter  written  by 
McLaughlan,  and  seeing  her  on  her  ar- 
rival thought  trtey  had  sent  him  the 
wrong  girl.  For  there  were  two  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Scotch  town;  one  v.-as 
de.<=cribed  as  a  God-fearing  lass:  the 
other  was  once  guilty  of  wearing  a 
red  dre.ss  at  a  burial  and  there  were 
other  even  more  shocking  stories  about 
her. 

The  lass  that  arrived  and  was  wel- 
comed by  Mrs.  Purlie,  a  good  soul,  and 
fond  of  Andrew,  was  upset  by  Andrew's 
unaccountable  behavior.  She  rented  a 
room  in  another  part  of  the  mill-town 
and  called  herself  Miss  Morrison.  An- 
drew, thinking  it  his  duty  as  an  hon- 
est man,  to  look  after  his  betrothed,  saw 
Mrs.  Purlie  go  into  this  house,  and 
followed  her  in  the  hope  of  finding  Jess 
through  her.  Jess  recognizes  him  and 
was  bound  to  humble  him.  She  began 
to  make  advances,  snuggled  close  to  him, 
tempted  him  to  kiss  her.  Andrev,'  re- 
sisted temptation  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Jess,  who  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
in  Scotland,  had  worshiped  him.  The 
room  was  hot;  Mrs.  Purlie  did  not  re- 
turn; Andrew  fell  asleep  in  a  chair 
and  slept  till  the  men  were  on  their 
way  to  the  factory. 

Scandal  ran  riot.  Old  McLaughlan, 
in  spits  of  his  interest  in  Andrew,  shown 
by  his  always  quoting  scripture,  believed 
the  worst.  Jess  was  disgusted  at  An- 
drews weakness.  He  was  remorseful  at 
the  shame  he  has  brought  on  Jess,  for 
though  "he  owed  a  duty  to  the  girl  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  his  sake,  he 
loved  Jess  and  as  love  Is  blind  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  two  were 
one.  Blundering,  scandal  and  confusion 
of  identities  tiTi  the  third  act  until  the 
air  is  cleared  and  Andrew  and  Jess  em- 
brace. 

It's  a  simple,  artless  comedy,  not  con- 
spicuous for  originality  of  invention,  nor 
for  sparkling  dialogue:  there  are  famil- 
iar gags  and  wheezes  about  Scotch 
thrift.  The  pace  of  the  performance 
was  slow,  and  as  it  was  a  fiist  night 
some  of  the  players.  Mr.  Mitchell  among 
them,  were  not  wholly  sure  of  their 
lines.  On  the  other  hf.nd  the  audience 
often  laughed  and  evidently  enjoyed  the 
plav  and  the  performance. 

Miss  Pay  tempted  Andrew  so  know- 
ingly, so  warmly,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
he  resisted.    She  had  good  reason  to 
think  him  a  poor  fish.  Mr.  Mitchell  1.= 
always  excellent  in  scenes  where  the 
hero  must  be  timid,  ill-at-ease.  blunder- 
ing in  speech  and  behavior.  As  Andrew 
had  lived  in  this  country  for  a  dozen 
years,  Mr.  Mitchell  probably  thought  he 
I  would  have  last  his  Scotch  dialect:  but 
I  Mrs.  Purlie,  Tammas  and  McLaughlan 
1  had  preserved  its  fine  flavor.  Miss  Pa:  - 
,  ker,  who  had  played  character  parU 
at  Vincent  shows,  added  the  role  of 
'a  farce-comedy  slavey  to  her  repertoire. 
;    Perhaps  "Andrew  Takes  a  Wife"  is 
a  relief  from  the  line  of  crook  and 
'mystery  plays  that  have  found  favor 
at  the  Copley;  perhaps  it  L^n't.  Last 
nisht  the  audience  met  the  change 
i  courteously.  The  nearer  the  comedy  ap- 
(  preached  farce  the  more  unmistakable 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Walter  Hampden  in  Rostand's  "Cy- 


}  ly  brilliaht  tap'ersonatioi.  Q 
Coquelin,  Kainz.    Last  nigii J  tJ 
I  different. 

I  Artifice — Rostand's — stuck  out.  His 
I  conscious  deftness  offended,  his  brazen 
I  resort  to  bravura  pieces  wearied.  Hin 
I  poetry;  in  English  translation,  had  sunk 
,  to  prosaic  ver.se.  His  animation  and 
I  local  color,  still  vital  when  read  from 
the  book,  became  on  the  stage,  at  the 
hands  of  a  none  too  imaginative  stage 
manager,  no  more  than  the  common- 
place stir  arid  commotion  of  the  theatre. 
And  there  was  Mr.  Hampden  himself, 
actor  of  authority  though  he  be,  miss- 
ing point  after  point  his  predecessors 
had  made.  One  more  illusion  gone  the 
way  of  others! 

Mr.   Yapp,    though,    as  Rogueneau, 
burst  into  poetry  so  unctuously,  and 
Lise  his  wife  objected  so  reasonably 
that  presently  the  breath  of  life  began 
to  quicken  proceedings.  Also  Miss  Tor- 
rup,  a  Roxane  of  graceful,  rhythmic 
motion  though  monotonous  of  voice, 
brought  her  mite  to  help.    Mr.  Hamp- 
den, who  had  suggested  but  uncon- 
vincingly  a  man  unhappily  in  love,  in- 
troduced his  Gascogne  cadets  with  stir- 
ring spirit.     And  those  same  cadets 
I  were  droll  indeed  in  their  counsel  to 
Christian  to  beware  of  talk  of  noses. 
I    Unawares,  in  short,  the  play  had, 
j  scene  by  scene,  come  again  to  exercise 
'  its  old  familiar  power  and  charm.  The 
performance  had  grown  in  grace. 

A  character  of  quality  and  originality, 
drawn  at  full  length,  after  all  and  in 
-spirit  of  all.  too.  never  loses  is  dramatic 
force.  Cyrano — there  was  a  man!  And 
Rostand  knew  how  to  portray  him  to 
the  life.  Also  romance  never  loses  its 
hold — provided  only  it  be  genuine — let 
humorists  carp  and  realists  prose  as 
they  will.  Most  of  us  still,  fortunately 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  can  feel  a 
thrill  at  the  sight  of  noble  self-sacrifice 
— if  only  we  believe  it  real.  The  gen- 
uineness of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  un- 
selfish love  for  Rozane  has  never  been 
questioned.  To  this  day  it  remains 
moving:  moving  surely,  it  will  remain, 
till  human  nature  changes  for  the 
worse.  And  so  behold,  God  be  praised, 
one  illusion  saved! 

The  performance,  if  not  always  bril- 
liant, did  always  very  well.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den appeared  happiest  in  Cyrano's  live- 
ly moods,  or  when  he  rose  to  eloquence, 
for  Mr.  Hampden  knows  well  the  art 
of  reciting  verse,  also  the  art  of  plan- 
ning a  climax.  An  audience  of  excel- 
lent size  showed  evident  pleasure. 

R.  R.  G. 


rano  de  Bergerac."    English  version  by  dancing  on  a  wire. 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

There  are  several  excellent  acts  at 
the  Keith  Memorial  Theatre  this  week. 
George  Jessel  is  the  headliner  and  he 
puts  on  an  entertainment  that  is  none 
the  le.ss  interesting  for  being  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary.  The  most  prorni- 
nent  feature  of  it  is  a  long  and  amus- 
mg  telephone  conversation  carried  on 
with  numerotn  itit-rrupHw.?  frm  both 

ends  of  the  wire.  He  sings  several 
.songs  and  discourses  agreebly  on  his 
jpast  career  on  the  stage.  He  was  cor- 
dially received  by  a  friendly  audience. 
.  Al  Shean  and  Lynn  Cantor  have  a 
highly  entertaining  comedy  skit.  "Busi- 
ness is  Business,"  in  the  course  of 
which  they  have  a  hilarious  time  at 
the  expense  of  the  income  tax  and  in  I 
their  skillful  hands  even  as  hackneyed  ! 
a  subject  as  that  proves  truly  laugh- 
able. Ewing/ Eaton,  a  versatile  and  ac- 
complished little  dancer,  makes  much 
of  her  12  minutes  by  singing,  playing 
the  violin,  and  cutting  innumerable 
capers  with  much  grace  and  incredible 
agility.  Tlmblin.  Raymond,  and  Russell 
have  a  clever  act,  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  which  is  a  mock  sermon 
preached  from  a  telephone  book.  Har- 
rison and  Fnsher  have  a  spectacular  and 
attractive  dance  offering,  and  Don  Va- 
leric gives  an  exciting  exhibition  of 
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Brian  Hooker.   The  cast: 

Cvrann  de.  Bercerao   Waller  Hampden 

rhri.'.U.TM  lie  Neiivilletle  Charles  Qnu-iey 

Comle  do  Guiohfi  .   ....I-onis  Pnlan 

Raffpiieau     _    ''e.-il  Yapp 

Bret  Ernest  Rowan 

T..s-nirre  William  Saulcr 

rarbon   de  Castel-.Ialoux. 

C    Norman  Hammond 

Vi(-omlp  de  Valverl  Gordon  Hart 

A  Mar<iuis    Franklni  Saliabin-.v 

Another  Maruuis   ....     Robert  C.  Srhnitzer 

Montflenry   C.   Norman  Hammond 

Bellerose   ..\ntonio  Salerno 

.todelel  William  Thornton 

riiis-y  Ki-aneis  Dp.nrs 

Brijisaille   Hirold  Williams 

onias  (Jonifz 

_     Rol>ert  Norton 

n'.^rtaffPan   Jan  Linderniaiiii 

,     A  Spanish  OffLter   Howard  (ialt 

hand,  Mr.  Hayes  was  able  to  reproduce  '^  ''avaiier   o        Helm  nc 

fhof  i„.,-.i„  „„„„  ,-^^1  A  J'orier   _  Oa?e  Bei 


Mr 

overdid  his  lavishness.  Because  he  can- 
not kt  the  moment  contrive  fine  tonal 
gradations,  too  often  he  distorteff  tHe 
line  of  his  classic  airs;  in  oiie;  and 
1  the  same  aria  he  indulged  in  imseeii^l^ 

n^SfiS    ontrasts  of  loud  and  soft;  stroiig"t6n6  1  Mri«sai)ie  jiirt 

te c  Ti ,» le  let  run  away  from  his  controFfffT-lt  1  a  "Bus.vbody   s.  Th^ 

<i,  =  «(aU,„„,  ho-H    .,  ,   lA.  Musketeer   Ro 


|c5»c£(i;_  On  several  occasions,  on  the  oth^ 


1  O  o 


.^ocdthat  lovely  mezza  voce  with  real  body 
to  it  that  long  has  been  a  source  of  de 
light.    In  Schubert's  "Hoffntmg,"  pai,  ^ 
ticularly  its  first  page  or  two,  he  also 
gave  a  demonstration  of  his  stronger 
tone  at  its  best.    Of  the  songs  on  i 
large  scale  Mr.  Hayes  dealt  most  satis 
factorily  with  Purcell's  air. 


...       -  -  nneit 

1.^  Man   .TCdninnd  Voisi.i 

Another  Man   Murray  D'.\rey 

A  Guardsman  Stephen  Irvine 

•\ .\  Citizen   ....Joseph  Millon 

"IHis  Son   ,  Ben  Stnrkic 

A  Pirkpoeket   Phii'in  P.  Jone 

Berandon.   the  lifer. » 
A  CapiK'hin 


The  picture  this  week  is  'The  Office'" 
Scandal."  in. which  Phyllis  Haver  has 
the.  part  of  a  hard-boiled  sob-sister  on 
a  newspaper.  She  finds  herself  in- 
volved in  a  puzzling  murder  case  and 
resigns  her  job  because  the  man  she 
loves  seems  to  be  dangerously  con- 
cerned. Other  reporters  take  up  the 
trail  but  at  the  end  it  is  Phyllis  who 
solves  the  mystery  and  forces  a  con- 
fession from  the  real  murderer  in  time 
to  save  Andy,  her  sweetheart,  from  ar- 
rest. The  picture  is  well  acted  and 
holds  the  interest  consistently.  It  Is 
part  talking  and  part  silent  E.  L.  H. 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

The  headline  vaudeville  act  at,  Loew's 
Orpheum  Theatre  is  suppHed  by  Gas-  | 
ton  and  Andree,  who,  with  the  assist-  I 
ance  of  Miss  Zara  Lee,  demonstrate  a  t 
.'Pratikiin'  Saiisbiirvl  ■'series    of    high-class    dancing    steps.  I 
.    .„        ...Edwin  cushniau' George  McKay  and  Ottie  Ardine  have' 

^i^'SP^l'^d  "^"■■'t  from 

On  the  whole,  of  course,  praiseworthy  .S:;-'S^uennH  '.■.■.  .•.•.'. ■.'.'.■:■.•. ''"'^t,?,';;  S  wags""*  should  be  pTrtiLirrlv'' Dot^ula' ^ 

effort  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Hayes  man-j  i.ise    r,i  n  Ip  j  padeUvffh  cphA„robirrfveS    ^^^^  popula. 

„  ^„  -  aged  most  happily  with  those  small^'^"  "''«-''   •  erv  w^^^^^ 

.S2S'-'f  P  songs  which  can  well  make  shift  wiui    An  illusion  vanished!    It  seemed  atl;S,^,«"  ^L^^^t^hk  r,if^  f 

"I'-'t  specialty  Of  his  own,  a  svyeet  headfirst  la.st  night  to  some  old  theatre-goers' ,^g  '  O  her^ood  nun^^be^^^^  are  g^^^n 

S§|gl«   hal  flbats  Te^o^a^^^^^  '"^'^      *he  19th  century,;  by^  Phil  Fein  Ind  Flor^cfTennyson  u 

oo„„  tnac  noats.iike  gossamer,  or  tups.  Ana  had  cloried  so  in  R.nstnnH-=  vpvso  tb^Ja  .sk-ete.h  enlipH  "via  p^sriin  ••  ^r,^  v,„  ' 


■P^^g'si  th^D'^^Di^haveThTS  of  iYT^^^  ^"      Rostand's  verse  thryi'a  sketch  called  "Via  Radio,"  and  by 

^^^Haves   so- W  as  h^^^^^^^  >"«P^^'  ^^'^"''^  speeches  of  it  b.v^lack  and  Gold,  gymnasts,  in  "A  Study 

Sss  tone  'serve  his' son^'\^^  ^^''^'"^''^  "ledaz.!  njof  Strength."  ^ 

1  his  Dhrases  with  all  the  melodic  and 
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pioceedini! 


The  screen  feature  still  is  -The  Br-iaa- 
way  Melody.-  Metro-Goldw  vn-Mavprs 
record  breaking  all-talking,  singing  and 
dancing:  picture,  held  over  for  a  second 
weelc  because  of  wide  demand.  Bessie 
Love  Cliarles  King  amd  Anita  Page 
ha\e  the  principal  roles  In  a  back  stage 
story  which  has  been  given  amazingly 
true  and  spectacular  background. 


^  -ari 

o.;  contrived  ,is  to  leave  the  identitv  of 
the  murderer  in  doubt  to  the  last  min- 
ute. 

,  Mr.  Holt  makes  Klllian  a  detective 
with  one  idea  at  a  time  and  that  idea 
Invariably  wrong.  He  blusters  and 
Wufls.  and  finall/  lyins  out  solely 
through  the  bright  siisgestion  of  one  of 
the  guests.  Mr.  KiU&y  as  the  clumsy 
aid  who  nex'er  seeins  to  know  what  his 
chief  wants,  or  when.  Is  very  funny 
The  other  players  have  simply"  followed 

■   airectjons,  capably.    There  is  aonro 

THE.VTUE  TREASURERS'  BEXEFrX  ?  P«"*ate  atmnsphere  through  a  continuoiK 
The  prcgiam  for  the  big  "All  Star  ""^Insf*'""'.  with  thunder  crashes  cal- 
ShoW  at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  Friday  on  edl^"  who'''^»J?H^t!  nerves  further 
afternoon,  indicates  that  the  fifth  a„!  SSw?  w'ho  d^?°  Donovan?^  Well. 

nual  benefit  performance  sponsored  by       ^    '  ' 

the  Theatre  Treasurers'  Club  of  Bo!?ton  -r^^^^^''^  ^^^^^  THEATRE 
'  wUl  be  a  substantial  success.  The  pur-    ^^'""""'onate  Marriage" 
pose  i.s  to  obtain  funds  for  the  club's  (.lon/ntnry'  iri.M.e'''^',' b  '^TniS-'Mu! 
helpful  work  among  tJie  sick  in  its  ,^,r""nrt^!;''  J^^-?"!-  '''■'-'■t^^^^ 

bers  who  have  died.  There  will  be  two  ^^I'v  Wiiiiims.  .''ff'- petiv  Uronsnnl 

l  "?^fiP  qf. ';c<emonies.  Billy  House,  of  ii'^^^teL''"  ;  aw  B.  "F""f",' 

I  Lu«;kee  Girl,'  and  George  Jessel,  bal-  .TameTM^"   

ladist  from  the  Keith  Memorial  Thea-         '«:iiii'->n'«.  ■  •        V.;:^^.*  s\  .af/^ilwe*; ' 

tre.  volunteers  for  the  show  include  feaite.e iC^'^^T^ 

Will  Rogers,  Dorothy  Stone,  Andrew  Tommy  vL    cieve ',  .hV,'.  p 

\TT^r.-  ^r^^y  ^^"y'  ^'J^^"''  Allen  and  I'^^'AV.rC.r     K  ' - 
the    16    Tiller    Sunshine    Girls    from     "  ''^  P^ved  tha^  obvious 

I  Three  Cheers";   Helen  Kane,  Borah  'ropaganda  on  any  topic,    set  loijth 

c   rac/^olf.  TT  ,  4.1  1-          _    _        ..  .  .. 


duraSJ^.  and  resignedness  orthe  women  of  tne  f hyfam' as-fhcugh-rhffRm  had  irea-i 
island  (Nantucket),  in  submitting  so  uncom-  choose,  with  Brahms'? 

plainingly  to  the  long,  long  abscences  (sic)  nf  t--i?er  they  make  no  bones  aC  rj 
their  sailor  hushanrt^;"  lu.  o  his  tenderness  in.    They  i 

meir  sai  or  husbands.  Mr.  S.  E.  Monson,  edit-  rein  to  their  humor  when  they 
ing  inis  letter,  tells  the  lawyer's  story.  An  En^-  humorous  song  on  their  ham 
lishman,  Robertson,  married  a  woman  at  Pem  I  ^^^kiel  s  experience  with  the 

wa?iivfn.''r;r'  r-  ^  -i^c  -k^r'T^e^^k  fo?t^^'^£ii:*^^^ 

was  Jiving  at  Falmouth  in  1842.)   Robertson  died  *  in^-  -B 
in  1840  and  was  then  known  as  the  husband  ol  without  saying,  of  coursft  t 

a  widow  named  Irvin.    A  disoute  about  th.  technical  and  musical 

.  „     ,    ,         -n.  uispute  aoout  the  cellence  in  their  favor  as  well  as  st 
marriage  at  Pembroke  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  ring  vitality.    They  command  a 


daughter  arose  when  Robertson's  estate  came  tc 
be  settled. 

Melville  wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  sketch 
of  the  story  he  wished  Hawthorne  to  develo-i 
'  You  would  make  a  better  hand  at  it  than  'j 
would."  He  did  not  think  Robertson's  desertion 
was  premeditated;  he  was  a  weak  man.  "Th- 
whole  sin  stole  upon  him  insensibly— so  that  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  hard  for  him  to  sett  • 
upon  the  exact  day  when  he  could  say  to  him- 
self, -Now  I  have  deserted  my  wife,'  unless  in- 
deed, upon  the  day  he  wedded  the  Alexandria 
lady."  MelviUe  "woiU.d  have  Hawthorne  begin 
with  the  shipwreck;  with  Agatha  wandeiin- 
along  the  cliff,  noting  a  shadow  cast  by  a  sheep 


iSi^fButrwSi-thTo^^^^^^ 

.  ^  >^ooa  aoy  ,  i  had  or  can  have  any  material  effect  the  beach  below.  "There  in  strange  and  beau- 
on  those  to  whom  it  is  so  directed.  The  tlful  contrast  we  have  the  innocence  of  the 
subject  about  which  Judge  Lind.sey  lamb  placidly  eyeing  the  malignity  of  the  sea 
wrote  so  forcefully  if  unconvincingly  (all  this  having  poetic  reference  to  Agatha  and 
several  years  ago  has  been  treated  in  her  sea-lover,  who  Is  coming  in  the  storm)  " 
other  films  under  divers  titles.  There  Melville  wrote  to  Hawthorne,  "I  am  but  restor 
was  "Marriage  by  Contract,"  in  which  ing  to  you  your  own  property  "  He  ended  hi. 
a  young  girl  who  railed  against  the  sketch  with  the  rotting  of  the  post  for  the  letter 
1  forms  of  the  church  and  insisted  on  a  ^  "'^  '^"^^ 


Mitzl    Jack   Sheehan,   boris  Patstbn 
Lucille  Sisters,  Pierce  and  Harris  Clar- 
■  cnce  Harvey.  Gene  Lane,  Ann  Donovan 
land   Anthony   Sterling   from  "Lovely 
Lady  ;  Alfred  Heather  and  a  male  en- 
Uemble  from   "The  Beggars  Opera"- 
j  Harry  Puck.  Doris  Vinton,  Leota  Lane 
'Lou  Powers.   Andy  Hamilton,  Lanny 
Nelson.  Johnny  Ferrara,   Hal  Sailers 
>nd  the  15  Kelly  Girls  from  "Luckee 
'•u-I":  Hector's  Lido  Venice  orchestra 
iip  Braggiotti  Sisters,  in  dances:  Jeari 
ailon,  and  acts  from  the  Metropoli- 
lan  Theatre. 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

RnfPp\:T^'^'    "PKRA    HOt'SJE-- 'Cyrano 
|W^r.er'Han,nder'"'  ^"^'^'"'^  ^<""^^-^-' 
'     COLON lAI^' Three  Cheers."  musiral  ex- 

'o;^K^>;'^^l!;;';Vlv^,^^'''-'''»"- 

JhP\h^^.'^'"^W~  '^f'^  B^srsar-s  Opera," 
■ii'iiii  O.i.v  9  rdtiiPd.v.  revived:  final  wwk 

Pr.YMOCTH— "This   Thinr  Called  Imp" 

«-"'>^'  J"!-' 'e  Da.v. 

"■■"'-n  Child. 

with  Hclcji  Kane 


drama, 
musical  comed.T, 


musical  conied.r. 


m 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
II  "'The  Donovan  Affair" 

A  screen  drama,  .idapte.d  b.v  Dorothv  How- 
'  1  and  Howard  J-.  ftreen  (rom  (he  staee 
I  l.i.v  ol  the  same  title  b.v  Owen  Davis'  di- 
"  '■'■f.^,  b.y  Fraiik  R.  Capra.  and  nre.sented 
n.v  tolninbia  Pninres  as  an  alMaltciiiif  pic- 
Uire  with  the  followins  east: 

Jncpertor  KJlIian    .lack  Holt 

le.in  Rankui  Doroth.v  Revier 

V"',""^,!;    ■  ■   William  Collier,  .Ir. 

I^""oyan    .lohn  Roche 

Udia  Rankin    Airnes  A.vres 

(■  8j-,i''"<''«'-^   ■  ■•  Hank  Mann 
J?l    Wheeler  Oa!..„.-,„ 
o'V"  „  Virginia  Brown  Plaire 
Cant.  Peter  Rankm    Alphonsi-  KtVi-  r 
K';'/"",  ^   Edward  He.-irn 
JJrs  Undse.T    K,,,,.,  vv,,,^, 
   John  Walh,->, 
It  seems  incredible  that  a  motion 
picture  narrating  the  m.vstcrv  surround- 
ing not  only  one  murder,  but  two  mur- 
ders, should  be  treated  by  director  and 
pla.yers  as  a  farce:  yet  that  i.s  what 
has  happened  to  "The  Donovan  Affair  " 
an  all-talking  picture  now  at  the  Kcith- 
■>lbce  Theatre.  Skilfully  devised  ari- 
■  ably  acted,  it  still  bears  the  unmis-  i 
:ab!e  imprint  of  travesty— satire ! 
1  octed  with  little  evasion  at  a  con-  ! 
d  police  inspector  and  his  dumb 


peculiarly  phrased  pact  with  her  lover 
She  came  to  a  very  sad  end.  There  is 
"Trial  Marriage,"  now  on  view  at  a 
down-town  picture  house,  with  romance 
discord  and  divorce  in  nearly  every  reel. 
And  here  we  have  "Companionate  Mar- 
riage," with  its  .scenes  and  characters  :o 
planned  and  sketched  as  to  conform 
with  the  known  theories  which  Judge 


box  as  Agatha's  hope  of  receiving  word  from  her 
husband  gradually  decays.  "The  post  rots  in 
the  ground  at  last.  Owing  to  its  very  little  use- 
hardly  used  at  all— grass  grows  rankly  about  It 
At  last  a  little  bird  nests  in  it.  At  last  the  post 
falls." 

Hawthorne  did  not  write  the  story;  Melville 
Intended  to  but  never  did.  Mr.  Morison  received 
the  letter  after  seventy-five  years  from  Mel- 


Lind.sey  tried  .so  bravelv  to  promulgate,  vtiiov         17"  J'^ars  irom  Mel- 

In  fact,  it  is  to  be  su.spected  that  the  I"  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Metcalf  of 
Judge  Meredith  of  the  picture  is  repre-  Cambridge. 

sentative  of  Judge  Llndsey  himself.  All  It  appeared  that  Robertson  wreckerf  on  tho 
of  his  utterances,  his  attitude  toward  coast  of  Ppmhrr,i-»  ^VTT  *u  „'^f'^^^°  °°  the 
young  couples  contemplating  matrimony,  Pembroke,  met  Agatha  Hatch  and  mar- 

indicate  this.  ried  her.  Two  years  afterward  he  left  her  with 

«f Vhi^w  nf figured  in  the  livef  the  child,  going  in  search  of  employment  For 
of  the  Williams  family,  and  unhappiness  17  years  Aeatha  TiPv«>r  >,»<,,^  "t""y"ieni.  i^or 
seemed  to  come  of  it.  Sallv,  the  daugh-  t:  Agatha  never  heard  from  him  in  any 

ter,  saw  in  her  parents'  discordant  rela-  whatever.  She,  being  poor,  went  out  nur<- 
tion.ship  a  warning.  She  might  love, 'ng  but  contrived  to  give  her  daughter  a  first 
but  she  might  not  commit  herself  to  rate  education  Pnh/.rfc„„  u  ^  ""^''^er  a  nrst 
permanent  disaster.    She  sees,  in  dra- Hri  Robertson  had  gone  to  Alexan-I 

matic  episodes,  what  misery  can  come  "®  succeeded  in  business  and  married  a 

of  hasty  marriage  in  the  case  of  Ruth  second  wife.  When  he  returned  to  Aeatha  Hp 
Moore,  her  lover's  sister,  who  suffered  seemed  affectionate  trieri  ovo„c=  C>  .  ' 
speedy    disillusionment    following    hei       J«„    k  ^'"^"^^  himself  for . 

wedding  to  Tommy  Van  Cleve.    Wh.^  absence,  gave  Agatha  and  his  daughter 

Sally  and  Don  feel  that  they  are  meant  *  handsome  sum  of  money.  He  left  the  npv 
for  each  other.  Judge  Meredith  advises  day;  visited  them  again  In  «hn„t  «  uJT 
them.  They  draw  up  a  pact  that  their  his  da.mhfpr  o  f^^' ,  . 
marriage  is  to  ba  abrogated  legally  if  „  ^  aaughter  a  bridal  present.  His  wife  No 
they  are  not  in  mutual  accord  at  the  ^  died.  His  son-in-law  visited  him,  and  returned 
end  of  a  .stiptUated  period.  In  their  ca^^  With  gifts.  When  Robertson  annearpd  for  til 
the  scheme  worked  out  happilv,  butioct  tlmp  hP  „r<,r.^  7  ■ ,  ^PP**"^^*!  ^he 
there  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  the^  "'^^^'^        ^"'""J'  to  8°  with  him  to 

story  that  its  universal  application  wouH  They  refused,  and  he  shed  tears  He 

solve  the  divorce  problem.  remitted  money  annually  and  annnnnroH 

;i.Sir„,.^'?„r..»s-r'  1°,.*  ~w^^^^ 

ing  even  if  their  actions  and  the  utter- '"^"^^  ^alk  about  the  disposition  of  the  estate 
ances  attributed  to  them  are  not  alwav!  Agatha  said  she  had  not  wished  to  exnosp  hi,v, 
convincing.  Miss  Bron.son  as  Sallv  w^aor  make  Mr«:  Tr,i.ir,  ^,„Vv,  .f  ,  expose  him 
esoeciallv  eood  in  =  rnio  "  ,,17=  .L',  .  .'^ '"^''^  ^"^s-  ■''^^'^  wretched.   "I  had  no  wish  ' 


any 


especially  good  in  a  role  quiTe^unllk' .""'''^  "I  had  no  wish," 

she  has  hitherto  attempted.         '^"^  ^^'^'   ^o  make  either  of  them  unhappy  not-  I 
/  i  /  <  "■  withstanding  all  I  had  suffered  on  his  account." 

estate  was  settled  amicably  and  honorably 

AGATHA"  LETTER 


THE 

(,yn,b  I    Mr.  Mumford's  life  of  Herman  Melville  left 
Accepted  in  that  spirit,  "The  'the  tjuestion  of  Melville's  relations  with  Haw 


istant.   V 

novan  Affair"  is  good  entertainment 


n-i^inc  v„V„„  i"  —  -"-'"""""v^"".  Ithorne  unanswered  In  one  respect:  We  know 
i;.':^'t^ZSn^  ZfrtuXlV^o^  highly  the  author  of  "Moby  Diclc"  valued 

■t3.te  of  mind,    t^"*-*^;**  h--   nrVti^w^  y>a  /lAiHinafeH  that,  mi 


The 


APrOLO  CLUB  I 

Apollo  Club,  Thompson  Stone,  I 


Ji  i  vmg  me  audience   in   unperturbed  """  "•s"'-'  ""^   i  mo   

jpitate  of  mind.   Despite  the  double  mur-  the  man  to  whom  he  dedicated  that  marvellous   conductor,  sang  f.»is  program  lait  nigni 
rder.  there  are  more  chuckles  than  chills,  ibook;  no  one  apparently  knows  what  Hawthorne  I      Jordan  hall 
Jack  Donovan,  gambler,  blark-mfliier.  I  ^.^^^y  thought  of  "Moby  Dick"  or  MelvUle'.c 

other  writings.  Mr.  Mumford  thinks  that  Haw- 
thorne's story  of  "Ethan  Brand  "  was  meant  as  a 
warning  to  Melville  who,  embittered,  believed 
„,    ^  „.amatist's  that  Hawthorne's  lack  of  sympathy  led  him  to 
license  thece  persons  aie  assembled  for  !  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  of  friendship. 
f-imiirnn^^Mc  fY""  '^'^".'^i"'^  '  "Brand's  language  is  a  parody  of  Ahab's  in 

'  pZie^'  l.^o'llllr''^^^^^^^^^  Dicl^'"    But  "Ethan  Brand"  was  pub- 


Jack  Donovan,  gambler,  blackmailer, 
thief,  has  several  enemies  with  varying 
grievances.  He  has  carried  his  "evil 
machinations  to  that  point  where  any 
one  of  seven  persons  would  like  to.  see 
im  dead.  Each  has  a  motive  fo/ the 
rime  of  murder.     By  a  dramatist's 


M.  Clifton,  Johnson, 
Caleno  Custuie  Me;  old 
solo,  Melvin 


•fip.     iuiici.   timnner   ganiDlcr.    tioids  |      — ■'        

Donovan's  worthless  pledges  on  gam-   llshed  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Jan.  5,  1850,  as 


bhng  debts.    Capt.  Rankin's  wife  has 
been  paying  hush  money  following  a 
foolish  intimacy  with  Donovan.  Cornish, 
fiance  of  Jean  Rankin,  Lydia's  step- 
daughter, suspects  Donovan  of  trying 
,  to  steal  her.   Mary  Mills,  a  maid,  hates 
him  because  he  has  thrown  her  over  ' 
Nelson,  the  butler  and  Dobb.<;,  the  one-  f 
legged  gardener,  seem  to  hold  a  grudge  ' 
against  him.    Donovan  Is  proud  of  a  i 
Bats  eye  ring  which  shines  in  the  dark.  ' 
»fts.  Lindsay,  a  simpering  old  dowager.  ' 
asks  that  the  dining  room  be  darkened. 
When  the  lights  are  turned  on.  Dono- 
van is  dead,  slabbed  through  the  back 
•■I'll  a  carving  knife,    when  Inspector 
I  an    arrives    and    has    the  scene 
cteci.  Portf-r  .suffers  a  liJje  fate.  Thr 


a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  has  pointed  out.  This  was  before 
Hawthorne  met  Melville,  whose  "Moby  Dick  "  was 
not  published  untU  1851. 

A  curious  Incident  in  the  story  of  Melville's 
relations  with  Hawthorne  is  described  in  the 
New  England  Quarterly  of  April:  The  "Agatha  " 
letter,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  printed.  It 
was  written  in  August,  1852,  which  shows  that 
there  was  no  estrangement  on  account  of 
"Ethan  Brand."  Melville  wished  Hawthorne  to 
write  a  story  with  Agatha  as  a  heroine,  a  story 
he  had  heard  from  a  New  Bedford  lawyer  as 
fwoy  were  talking  of  the  great  patience  and  en- 


Praise  God  in  His  Holiness.  Shaw; 
From  the  Realm  of  Souls  Departed, 
Gluck;  An  Eastsr  Hallelujah,  Vulplus- 
11  Mio  Tesoro, 
tenor,  Mozart 
English  melody,  baritone 
Crowell;  Ho.  Who  Com?s  Here?,  Morley; 
\  LuUabv  of  Love,  Fletcher:  Morning 
iivmn,  Henschel:  A  Song  ct  the  Sea, 
.Sifbbins;  Old  Folks  at  Home,  \an  der 
Stiicken,  baritone  solo.  William  Park.', 
Lvllabv,  Brahms:  Song  of  the  Toreador 
Bizet  "  solo,  I'^edrrir  Huddy;  Lzesiel 
Saw  de  Wheel,  Burleigh:  1  se  Gwine  to 
rell  Ole  Satan.  Spink,  solo,  Louis 
Hanscom:  La udamus,  Welsh  chorale, 
Protheroc.  ,.      ,      .    vi  . 

If  they  sang  terhnically  abomlnaDl.^. 
it  would  not  matter:  it  would  not  mat- 
ter if  thev  sang  rubbish  cr  yet  Pales- 
trina.  Tlie  Apollo  Club  sing  for  the 
i,,ve  nf  sincinc— and  love  It  is.  as  all 


range  of  tone,  from  an  extremely  .^t. 
pianissimo  to  a  rousing  fortissim-  t 
turn  their  phrases  most  musics 
place  their  accents  justly;  the; 
an    exemplary    smoothness,    cinirt  s 
downright  rousing. 

Witli  so  extensive  a  dynamic  sr 
available  it  seems  a  pity  that  son-f 
times  Mr.  Stone,  over  ambitious  fori 
climax,  should  force  a  loudness  beyo 
his  means.  Also  one  could  wish  th 
Mr.  Stone  did  not  share  the  prevalli 
taste  for  the  paltry  tone  that  procfee 
from  tenors,  when  tenors,  sorry  snbsi 
tutes  for  sopranos,  are  kept  too  lone 
an  inconvenient  height. 

Mr.  Stone  arranged  a  pleasant  pr  - 
gram  last  night,  of  mu-sic  taxing- 
neither    public    nor    performers.  I 
showed  good  sense:  a  concert  free 
strain  for  all  concerned  is  sometlm 
a  relief.    Soloists  of  abilitv  he  foui 
among  his  own  club  forces,  and  he  w 
fortunate  in  his  accompanists.  WilUa 
Burbank.  piano.  Lsland  Arnold,  orga 
An  audience  of  very  good  si7,e  at 
IJpared  well  plea.sed.  r.  r  q  - 


ATPOPCONtERj 

Last  night  Mr.  Casella  led  off  tl^ 
first  of  this  year's  Pops  with  th 
program:  Wedding  March  from  ": 
Coq  d'Or."  Rimski'-Korsakov;  So: 
Without  Words,  Tchaikovsky:  Val 
Trlste,  Sibelius:  Overture  to  "La  Pot. 
I  del  Destlno,"  Verdi;  Les  Preludes,  Lisz 
'  Pavane  Pour  Une  Infante  Defunt 
Ravel;  Italia,  rhapsody,  Casella;  0\e: 
ture  to  "William  Tell,"  Rossini:  Largi 
Handel:  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  Wagne 

In  all  Boston  Is  there  not  one  soi 
who  would  like  to  secure  the  permanet 
services  of  Mr.  Casella,  that  gift* 
creature  of  rhythm  and  tune,  as  a  ci 
missionary  In  music's  cause?  For  th 
his  third  season,  Mr.  Casella  Is  doln 
true,  missionary  work,  and  that  Is 
solemn  fact. 

Look  at  last  night's  program.  Ther 
was  Mr.  Casella  with  a  program 
plan  for  the  pleasure  of  quite  plal_ 
people — musically  speaking,  be  it  cT  " 
course  understood.  He  pleased  theiMn 
mightily,  with  the  help  of  many  Ktm 
trusty  old  standby  from  Handel.  Wagt' ■ 
ner.  Rossini.  Shrewdly  Mr.  Casella  ga^'L'S 
the  people  what  they  knew  they  were  g(%Hfl 
ing  to  like,  but  Mr.  Casella.  shrewdlf  ■ 
again,  gave  them  as  well,  music  he  himt'« 
self  knew  they  would  lilce.  whatever  thef,  t 
preliminary  doubts  to  the  contrary.  P 

So,  if  you  please,  he  offered  a  populaf 
audience  Ravi's  "Pavane  pour  une  In';, 
fante  Defunte" — and  the  audience  ha  - 
the  air  of  liking  It.     Why  not?  Ml 
Casella  let  its  melody  be  heard,  a  verl 
agreeable  melody  indeed  when  not  obi 
scured  in  dull  performance.  In 
case  of  his  own  "Italia" — not  precl 
on  the  whole,    "popular"  music — Iu« 
Casella.  by  stressing  its  melody  and  It 
rhythmic  verx'e,  made  its  discordanc;  li 
fall  so  neatly  into  its  proper  subordinatt  t 
place  that  it  bothered  nobody  one  atom  ^ 
the  piece  drew  loud  acclaim.  He  did  a;  ^ 
well  with  "Les  Preludes,"  popular  music 
enough,  but  not  always  held  to  be  Pop-  k 
like.  . 

Thank  God  for  a  pioneer  who  l-<  ^ 
neither  bigot  nor  pedant.  Mr.  Ca- 
sella,  giving  his  hearers  what  they  want  • 
constantly  extends  the  range  of  theli  k 
wants.  But  he  recognizes  they  mus*  | 
have  what  they,  the  hearers,  want,  not  ^ 
what  he  may  fancy  himself.  By  nevei ' 
repelling  them,  therefore,  with  music  * 
void  of  melody  easily  '  ' 

marked  rhythm.  Mr  a.cw 
his  public  to  the   t  ie>  . 

applaud — Ravel!  So"  niucii  for  abUit\  " 
combined  with  common  sense.  S 

The  people  must  like  his  choice  ofl 
music,  for  the  pilvilege  remains  theirs 
to  take  it  or  leiffe  it.  They  take  it,- 
not  an  empty  seat  couM  be  seen  lasij 
night,  upstairs  or  down,  and  applaus 
rang  loud.  R.  R.  G. 


love  of  singing— i»tia  ii.»<r  ""i^vj 
" "  knows,  that  makes  the  world 


•and  love 

the  world 

'^%™e  "1:annot  fail,  therefore,  to  give 
nlcasure.    For  when  they  praise  God 
the  idiom  of  Geoffrey  Shaw 


'1' 


THE  BACH  CANTATA  C^LB 

The  Bach  CanUta  Club.  G.  Wallace 
uoa,  iWoodworth.  conductor,  gave  the  second 

iiip  luiu".       —   they  concert  of  its  existence  last  night  in 

ialse'their'voiccs^lust  with  fervor;  Umanuel  Church.  There  wore  singers 
they  sing  the  words  as  though  the-  U  ^^^i_j^ff^y  xownsend.  Nancy  Lor- 
knew   what   they   mean;    they   m?  t 


111 


ig,   Joseph  nd  "  James  H. 

■ownjend.  The  i.iganist  was  C.  T. 
fonard. 

These  singers  bpgan  their  concert  With 
lur  Bach  chorales,  "Come  ThOu,  O 
nnip.  "  "Now  Cheer  Our  Hearts."  "Oat 
■  the  Depths,"  "Now  Let  Every  Tongue 
dore  Thee."' 

Thef  is  beautiful  music,  (if  force  and  ! 
lajesty.     Both   force,    however,    and  I 
ajesty,  In  music,  derive  from  melody,  j 
armony  and  rhythm.    If  Mr.  Wood- 
orth  were  to  have  listened  last  night  | 
•  his  chorus  sing  from  the  nave  of  i 
manuel  Church,  surely  he  would  have  I 
■cognized   that  even   Bach's  melody 
iiinot  hold  its  ground  against  weari- 
■me  laclc  of  legato.    Bach's  rhythm  as 
el),  If  grandeur  is  to  come  by  its  own, 
ust  be  firmly  marked,  with  precision. 
Far  more  smoothly  the  chorus  sang 
Palestrina's  Stabat  Mater.    The  so- 
■ano.=.  furthermore,  sang  with  a  cool 
iper-sonal  quality  of  tone  that  suited 
li.s  noble  mu.sic  notably.    No  two  per- 
ns can  ever  agree  a«  to  how  Pales- 
ina  s  music  should  be  sung — a  matter 
rcprning  which,  presumably,  nobody 
-   very   much.     Mr.  Woodworth, 
'  "pr,  devised  a  way  that  pleased' 
,  me  listeners  greatly.    He  stressed  no 
notional    passages    to   the  dramatic 
lint  or  the  sentimental,  in  the  way 
'   some  church  choirs.    But,  on  the 
her  hand,  he  let  those  same  passages 
ake  their  effect,  for.  he  let  their  mel- 
'    be-  heard — and  that,  in  the  case 
gieat  composers,  is  often  enough  to 
cuie  effect.    He  let  that  melody,  be 
further   recorded,    be    heard  right 
lythmically.  and  as  sonorously  as  he 
manage.    In  this  type  of  music, 
music,  Mr.  Woodworth  stood  In 
'element. 

In  Caris5imi's  "Jephthah"  he  found 
mself  not  so  completely  at  home. 
\  Tne  job  of  it  that  pioneer  made, 
inii.  when  he  set  out,  .some  three 
d  year.s  ago.  to  be  dramatic.  The 
jiidci  is  that  his  arias  for  Jephthah'.s 
lUghtrr  have   escaped  the  notice  of 
amatic  soprano.s.    A  heroic  tenor,  by 
le  same  argument,  might  do  worse 
■an  to  try  his  skill  at  Jephthah's  poig- 
int  lament.     The  chorus,   too,  sing 
res  of  character,  of  force,  with 
■  II  .1  certain  touch  of  picturesqueness. 
extremist    modernist  compo.sers 
.relish  this  work  of  Cari.«isimi!  By 
very  imitation  they  flatter  it— 
their  ears  to  all  melodic  progress 

Jephthah,"    dramatic  music 
er  else  It  may  be.  is  not  for  Mr. 
wth.    The  accent  that  makes 
dramatic  he  does  not  feel,  the 
movement.    He  let  us  hear  the 
however,   new  for  mo.st  of  us 
centuries  old.    Let  us  all  be 
1.  R.  R.  G. 


IIETROPOLIT.'VN  THEATRE 
•  entlemen  of  the  Prets" 

A  scrfeii  <lrania.  adaptfd  hy  BaftUtl  Cor- 
.lok  iiom  the  stare  nl.i.v  of  the  same  title 
■  Ward  Morehouse:  photopla.v  by  George 
ilsey:  directed  by  Millard  Webb  and  pre- 
nted   by   Paramount    with    the  lollowinr 

Mklaiid  Siiri:  ....Walter  Huston 

Ma  M;iv  Kiitheriiie  Fran<ii( 

'■irlic  H.ivrii  ...Charles  nusirle5 

M-olhy  Siiell    Betty  Lawford 

d  H.iiik-y.   ..  N'orman  Foster 

T.   HiirEeiibottom  Dunran  Penwarden 

ied^'  Culler  Lawrence  LesU« 

To  motion  picture  audiences  in  gen- 
al  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press"  should 
ipeal  as  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  au- 
lentic  and  amusing  narratives  about 
ewspapermen  and  offices  yet  presented  ■ 
1  the  screen,  or  the  stage,  either,  for 
lat  matter.    To  newspapermen  them- 
Ivcs,  to  their  families  and  their  wlde- 
ung  relatives  it  will  be  like  looking  into  i 
mirror.  It's  ail  there,  the  atmosphere,  i 
le  characters,  the  talk;  the  laconic 
ight  city  editor,  the  star  reporter,  th«  ■ 
runken  reporter,  the  lender  and  the 
orrower,  the  oflice  gossip,  the  old- 
imer.    One  missed  only  the  ubiquitous  • 
flfice  boy  with  his  freshness  and  hia 
ptltude  in  mendacity. 
We  suspect  that  Mr.  Cormack  In  his 
creen  play  has  surpassed  Mr.  More- 
louse  in  his  stage  version,  even  with  • 
he  cunning  aid  of    George  Abbott, 
"here   are    fewer   named  characters; 
•ansy  True,  the  shabby  girl  reporter, 
las  been  eliminated.    But  each  main 
ncident  of  the  original  story  has  been 
etained.    The  scenes  have  been  skll- 
ully    dove-tailed,  an^  there    isn't  a 
lose-up  in  tiie  entire  film.  The  dialogue  ' 
s  terse,  pointed,  often  cynically  witty 
rhe  cast  is  well-nigh  perfect.   With  ali 
lue  respect  to  that  battle-scarred  bat- 
alion   of  motion  picture  actors  and 
ictres.ses   with    whose   features  every 
novie  fan  in  the  land  Is  familiar,  it  is 
loth  refreshing  and  stimulating  to  see 
lew  faces,  to  hear  new  voices  Ijl  and 
lut  of  the  silver  screen.   And  tht^  voices 
ire  snlrndid  for  the  greater  part  low- 


pitched,  yet  audible.  rsi 
I     The  story  Is  of  V  k  veteran 

new.s  reporter  and  cduor,  and  his 
daughter,  Dot,  whom  he  has  so  seldom 
seen.  When  Dot  was  born  he  was  cover- 
ing a  prize  fight:  when  his  wife  died  he 
was  in  Me.xico;  when  Dot  was  graduated 
from  high  school  and  when  she  mar- 
ried young  Hanley,  also  a  reporter, 
Wick  was  busy;  and  when  the  brave 
nttle  Dot,  just  become  a  mother,  moans 
and  calls  for  "daddy"  from  her  hospital 
cot,  he  holds  the  telephone  just  a  bit 
.too  long  as  he  makes  the  first  editi6n 
with  a  thrilling  story  of  a  shipwreck 
land  rescue.  She  dies  without  hearing 
I  her  father's  voice.  A  bespectacled  youth 
j  from  Yale  has  to  choose  that  particular 
moment  to  ask  Wick's  advice  as  to  tak- 
ing up  newspaper  work.  "Keep  out  of 
it,"  is  the  bitter  answer.  "Go  and  get 
a  gun  and  turn  hold-up  man;  do  any- 
thing else,  but  keep  out  of  it."  Sage 
counsel,  Wick,  but  they  won't  follow  It! 

Mr.  Huston  was  superb  as  Wick,  with 
his  nose  for  news,  his  weakness  for 
women,  his  contempt  for  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  his  bored,  easy  way  of  doing 
things.  Mr.  Ruggles,  making  liis  first 
screen  appearance,  vras  perfect  as  the 
bibulous  reporter  who  had  been  fired 
from  every  newspaper  in  town.  When 
he  tried  to  give  a  "scoop"  by  telephone, 
to  the  wrong  ofifice  .at  that,  he  was  as 
funny  as  was  Louis  Mann  years  ago  in 
"The  Telephone  Girl,"  when  he  sput- 
tered his  opinion  of  the  inmates  of  Sing 
Sing  to  the  invisible  warden,  Mr.  Pen- 
warden  and  Mr.  Leslie  played  excellent- 
ly the  same  roles  they  had  in  the  stage 
play.  Miss  Francis,  as  Myra,  submits  a 
freshly  conceived  type  of  the  "vamp" 
species,  and  MLss  Lawford  gave  a  sensi- 
tive portrayal  of  the  unhappy  Dot. 

W.  E.,  G. 
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STENDHAL  f Henri  Beyle),  by  Paul-* 
Hazard;    translated  by  Eleanor  Hard 
from  the  French;  Coward-McCann,  Inc. 
315  pages.  $3. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  Hazard,  whose  "Stendhal,"  it  is  said, 
jis  now  in  its  24th  edition  in  France,  ' 
writes  about  the  man  rather  than 
about  the  author,  and  writes  amusingly, 
at  times  flippantly.  There  is  no  study 
of  the  novels  that  made  Stendhal 
I  famous  and  still  exert  an  influence  op  i 
the  present  generation  of  writers.  There  | 
;is  no  description  of  the  Uterary  world  | 
in  which  Stendhal  lived.  There  are 
pages  about  his  amorous  adventures: 
there  is  no  discussion  of  his  theory  of 
"cristallization"  as  exposed  In  his 
singular  book  on  "Love."  Unappreciated 
by  his  contemporaries  except  Balzac 
and  Merlmee,  he  said  in  his  bitterness, 
"I  shall  be  understood  about  1880."  He 
little  thought  that  years  after  his 
death,  in  1842,  essayists  in  all  countries 
where  literature  is  cherished  would 
sound  his  praise:  that  even  the  novels 
that  he  left  unfinished  would  be  pub- 
lished and  seriously  considered:  that 
Casimir  Stryienski's  "Soirees  du  Stend- 
hal Club"  would  find  readers  even  of 
fragmentary  correspondence. 

Stendahl  believed  in  voluptuousness 
and  force,  i.  e.  violence.  He  was  a  sensu- 
alist, at  least  In  thought,  before  he 
reached  manhood.    Hazard  speaks  of 
Stendhal's  love  for  his  mother  who  died 
when  he  was  only  seven  but  he  does  not 
quote  an  unsavory  anecdote  related  un- 
blushingly  by  the  son.   There  is  a  lively 
account  of  the  family,  the  strict  nar- 
row-minded  father:    the   great  Aunt 
Elizabeth  Gagnon,  old  and  wrinkled  and 
of  a  romantic  nature;  Grandfafaer  Ga- 
gnon. the  Voltarian,  the  Casanova  of 
Grenoble.    X^e  boy  ras  rebellious  to 
bourgeois  lite  and  principles;  he  ap- 
proved of  the  Revolution:  he  constantly 
tried  to  outwit  those  who  would  train 
him  for  what  they  considfred  a  re- 
spectable future.    If  virtue,  morality, 
religion  were  true  things  why  shouid 
any  one  take  trouble  to  convince  him 
that  they  were?    "You  are  making  a 
big  mistake  the  way  you  spoil  that 
brat,"  said  Aunt  Seraphic  to  Dr.  Ga- 
gnon. "He  has  an  evil  character."  When- 
ever Henri  heard  the  name   of  the 
singer  Mile.  Cuby,  he  turned  red.  If 
he  saw  her  coming  toward  him  in  the 
street,  he  fled.    This  timidity  In  love, 
coupled  with  a  passionate   desire  to 
meet  the  ideal  woman  of  his  feverish 
dreams,  characterized  him  thi'oughout 
his  life.   Furthermore  he  knew  that  he 
was    physically    unattractive.  Berlioz 
once  described  him  in  his  later  years  as 
a  little  fat  man  with  a  malicious  smile, 
trying  to  look  serious,  and  spoke  of  his 
writings  on  musical  subjects  as  "most 
irritating  stupidities."  His  vanity  was  : 
as  incredible  as  his  resistance  to  bene- 
ficial influences:  as  his  curiosity  con-  I 
cerning  men  and  women  was  unquench-  , 
able,  above  all  concerning  the  middle 
and  lower  clas.scs.     Emile  Faguet  de- 
scribes him  as  "The  Saint-Simon  of  the 
table  d'hote"  and  adds:  "But  that  is 
no  small  thing,  and  this  fact  alone  | 
makes  him  valuable."   It  was  his  pleas-  i 
ure  to  contradict,  to  misconstrue,  to 
take  an  opposite  side.  He  bragged  about 
his  vices  in  a  would-be  cynical  man- 
nei ;  his  vanity  led  him  to  exaggerate 
them. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Cotton's  "Andrew  Takes  a  Wife"  was  not  performed  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  for  the  first  time  last  Monday  night,  though  statements  were  made 
that  the  pUy  was  new  and  would  be  seen  for  the  first  time. 

The  comedy  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Copley  llieatre  on 
April  19,  1926.  The  cast  that  night  was  as  follows; 

Wally    Victor  Tajidy 

Mrs.  Edwards  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Andrew   E.  E.  Olive 

Mrs.  Purlie    Elspeth  Dudgeon 

Tammas    C.  Wordley  Hulse 

ijess     May  Ediss 

Kferstie   Katherine  Standing 

McLaughlan     Alan  Mowbray 

Mr.  Cotton  evidently  changed  his  play  somewhat,  for  Mrs.  Edwards  has 
been  thrown  overboard  in  the  present  version.  Who  was  she,  and  what  had 
«he  to  do  in  the  story?  The  comedy  ran  three  weeks  and  was  succeeded  on 
May  10  by  Esmond's  farce,  "Eliza  Comes  to  Stay."  That  performance  was 
announced  as  the  first  in  Boston,  although  the  farce  was  brought  out  In 
London  in  1913  and  had  been  revived  there  several  times. 

There  are  parts  that  seem  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  Miss 
Dudgeon;  Mrs.  Purlie  is  one  of  them.  In  the  present  performance  at 
Copley  Mr.  Clyde  gives  an  excellent  portrayal  of  Tammas,  phlegmatic 
cept  when  he  is  shocked  by  Andrew,  supposedly  immoral.  Miss  Dud? 
Mr.  Clive  and  Mr.  Clyde  were  Scotch  in  speech;  Mr.  Mitchell  broke  out  i/^ 
quently  with  "Tosh!"  but  that  is  English  slang,  not  Scotch.' 


The  fortnight  at,  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  beginning  tomorrow  night 
•hould  be  an  interesting  one:  "The  Cherry  Orchard,"  "Peter  Pan"  and  "The 
Master  Builder"  in  the  first  week,  while  in  the  second  Andreev's  "Katerina" 
("Ekaterina  Ivanovna")  and  the  brothers  Quintero's  "Lady  from  Alfa- 
^[ueque"  will  be  played  here  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Sir  James  Barrie  has  presented  full  rights  in 
"Peter  Pan"  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  London:  that  all  checks 
tas  royalties  from  performances  or  publication  of  the  play  will  be  sent  to 
tlie  hospital  instead  of  to  Barrie.  "Peter  Pan"  is  a  valuable  property,  though 
It  is  now  in  its  25th  year.  "It  is  the  only  play,"  says  the  Observer,  "that  has 
been  performed  for  a  rim  for  twenty-foiu-  consecutive  years."  Charles  Froh- 
man  did  not  wish  to  put  it  on;  he  thought  the  public  would  not  care  for  it; 
he  produced  it  only  because  Barrie  promised  him  another  play  the  following 
year  If  he  would  take  the  risk  of  "Peter  Pan."  The  promised  play  was 
"Alice  Sit-By-the-Fire." 

It  is  thought  that  the  hospital  will  receive  an  income  from  London, 
provincial  tours,  the  film  version,  of  from  £3000  to  £4000  a  year.  The  play 
is  more  popular  in  South  Africa  than  in  Australia.  It  has  been  done  In 
Germany,  and  even  now  there  are  negotiations  for  a  Relnhardt  production 
in  Berlin.  A  London  company  has  acted  the  play  in  Paris;  Martinez  Sierra 
has  the  Spanish  rights,  but  there  has  not  been  any  production  in  that 
country. 


Thomas  Moult  in  his  life  of  Ban-ie  tells  a  story  about  the  origin  of 
"Peter  Pan."  "Back  in  the  dark  ages — which  is  another  way  of  saying 
twenty-five  years  ago— a  small  man  with  a  black  moustache  was  walking 
through  Kensington  Gardens  in  London.  •  •  •  The  small  man  with  the 
inoustache  stopped  on  one  of  the  paths  in  the  park  and  looked  enviously  at 
four  diminutive  brothers  playing  solemnly  on  the  grass— a  small  family,  of 
the  kind  that  Barrie  wrote  about  in  his  delightful  introduction  to  'The  Young . 
■Visiters,'  who  'Invented  their  own  games,  dodged  their  governess,  and  let: 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang.' 

"The  four  boys,  after  a  moment,  saw  him.  Despite  his  moustache  the! 
small  man  looked  like  a  friendly  grown-up  and  so  they  invited  him  to  play ! 
with  them.  This  he  did.  He  invented  a  number  of  exciting  games.  And  the 
five  of  them  played  together  until  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  across  the 
park  and  something  told  them  that  it  was  time  to  go  home  to  tea.  He  and 
tlie  boys  discovered  that  they  were  next-door  neighbors.  They  were  the 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Davies,  and  closely  related  to  Gerald 
du  Maurier,  the  actor.  One  of  the  boys  was  named  Peter. 

"Gradually  the  grown-up  playmate  of  the  four  boys  became  Increasingly 
Important  in  their  lives.  And  when,  later  on,  a  tragedy  occurred  which  they 
did  not  clearly  understand,  the  playmate  of  the  four  orphaned  children  be- 
came a  closer  playmate  still.  One  day  they  had  heard  that  he  was  very 
famous.  Then  they  heard  another  thing;  he  had  written  a  play  and  called 
It,  fii-st,  'The  Great  White  Father,'  and  then  altered  the  name  to  'Peter  Pan.' 

They  demanded  to  know  all  about  it.  He  complied.  They  recognljsed 
It  at  once.  Indeed  they  were  in  it,  and  so,  it  is  said,  was  Alice,  the  tiny 
daughter  of  W.  E.  Henley,  who  had  tried  to  call  her  father's  friend  'Friendly,' 
but  only  succeeded  in  saying  'Wendy.'  He  even  confessed  that  they  were 
part  authors,  and  Indeed  one  of  them  had  made  a  joke  which  he  had  thought 
good  enough  to  be  introduced  into  his  play,  and  he  promised  to  pay  the  boy 
a  farthing  royalty  on  every  performance." 

Barrie  in  the  published  play  has  something  to  say  of  the  genesis. 


Chekhov's  "Cherry  Orchard"  was  played  in  Boston  incomparably  by  Stan- 
islavski's  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  We  believe  there  was  a  performance  In  Eng- 
lish by  amateurs,  before  that. 

Max  S.  Mandell  made  a  translation  in  1908,  called  it  "The  Cherry  Gar-  ! 
den,"  and  sent  the  proofs  to  Mme.  Nazimova,  hoping  she  would  produce  the ' 
play.  She  wrote  in  reply:  I 

"I  know  Chekhov's  'Cherry  Orchard'  and  played  many  times  In  Russia, 
but  I  know  too  well  also  that  it  Is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  really  great 
success  in  America  with  this  play.  Chekhov  must  be  played  with  an  equally 
i  good  company.  His  plays  are  not  'Star'  plays  where  one  person  has  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  whole  production.  In  his  play  every  part  is  equally 
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excellent  and  also  equally  difficult.  And,  therefore,  until  I  collect  a  com- 
pany where  everyone  will  be  a  brilliant  member— I  give  up  Chekhov,  who  is 
my  favorite  v,Titer.  Better  not  to  play  than  to  ruin  it.  It  would  be  a  pity!" 

Before  the  play  was  produced  at  Moscow  in  1904,  Chekhov,  excited,  told 
Stanislavsky  he  had  found  a  wonderful  name  for  the  play:  "Vishneviy  Sad" 
"The  Cherry  Orchard."  Why  was  Chekhov  so  excited  and  why  did  he  choose 
tiiat  title?  "He  could  not  philosophize  and  explain  what  he  had  created." 
And  so  he  could  only  repeat  with  various  intonations :  Vishneviy  Sad.  Listen, 
Ht  is  a  wonderful  name.  Vishneviy  Sad,  Vishneviy—.  At  last  Stanislavsky 
vmderstood.  "Vishneviy  Sad  is  a  commercial  orchard  which  brings  In  profit. 
Such  an  orchard  Is  necessary  to  life  even  at  the  present.  But  Vishneviy  Sad 
'irings  no  profits.  It  hides  in  itself  and  in  all  of  its  flowering  whiteness  the 
creat  poetry  of  the  dying  life  of  aristocracy.  The  Vishneviy  Sad  grows  for 
the  sake  of  beauty,  for  the  eyes  of  spoiled  aesthetes.  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy 
it,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  for  the  economies  of  life  demand  it." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Chekhov  was  distressed  because  the  whole 
end  of  the  second  act  was  shortened.  He  had  ended  the  act  lyrically  after 
fi  stormy  scene  with  the  young  people.  Stanislavsky  thought  that  this 
"lowered  the  atmosphere  of  the  act,  and  we  could  not  lift  it  again." 

When  the  play  was  finally  performed,  Chekhov  was  in  doleful  dumps. 
"My  play,"  he  wrote,  "was  given  last  night,  hence  I  am  not  in  a  happy 
mood.  I  should  like  to  run  away.  •  •  •  Not  before  the  Butter  week  will 
our  actors  come  and  play  'The  Cherry  Orchard'  in  a  less  distracted*  and 
ilurred  form  than  now." 

Prof.  Leo  Wiener  has  characterized  'The  Cherry  Orchard"  as  "a  lyrical 
jama,  a  symbolisr:!  r>f  the  refined  type  of  all  great  poems.  It  depicts  the  I) 
conflict  of  a  useless,  but  artistic,  past  with  a  useful,  but  Inartistic,  present;  ' 
It  is  a  poetic  version  of  'Fathers  and  Sons,'  a  regretful  picture  of  the  loss 
of  a  past  paradise."  , 


All  sorts  of  things  were  done  to  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  when  it  was  pro- 
duced in  Berlin  this  season.  Last  month  "Charley's  Aunt"  was  put  into  mod- 
ern dress.  Curt  Bois  showed  a  modern  aunt,  short-haired,  short-skirted, 
cynical.  She  danced  the  tango,  was  acrobatic,  and  gave  imitations  of  con- 
temporary stage-folk.  Babberly's  Oxford  friends  were  played  by  members 
of  a  jazz  band  equipped  with  saxophones  and  banjos.  The  college  porter 
Tvas  represented  as  a  negro.  "Nothing  was  left  of  Brandon  Thomas's  play, 
in  fact,  except  the  idea^and  the  mirth  of  the  audience,  which  was  more 
uproarious  than  ever." 


"The  topic  of  booing  has  been  much  in  the  theatrical  air  of  late.  At  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Gallery  First  Nighters'  Club,  Lady  Tree 
referred  to  it,  inquiring  in  her  most  amiable  manner  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  good  people  in  the  gallery  whenever  they  did  not  like  a  play  to 
me  silence  as  a  polite  negative.  The  majority  of  actors  and  actresses,  I  may 
trri  Lady  Tree,  in  reply,  prefers  a  good  healthy  boo  or  a  hiss  to  absolute 
Bilence.  Silence  seems  to  them  the  deadliest  form  of  theatrical  insult.  It 
constitutes  the  snub  direct. 

"Booing  may  be  a  barbarous  method  of  denoting  disapproval;  it  is  doubt- 
less subject  to  abuse,  the  enemies  of  individual  managements  or  artists  utiliz- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  personal  and  malicious  or  envious  injury.  But  silence, 
I  think,  is  worse.  Booing  is  frequently  provoked  by  the  unwise  applause  and 
over-zealous  clapping  of  friends  in  front.  If  a  management  is  unfati'  enough 
and  injudicious  enough  to  arrange  for  a  claque,  it  has  little  or  no  right  to 

reseiit  a  vociferous  opposition  to  that  claque,"- Sydne'  W.  Carroll.   

He  found  that  city  as  delightful  as  Capt 


Before  he  was  twenty-five  he  was  for 
a  time  soldier,  actor,  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store;  he  followed  a  little  actress  Mel- 
anie  Louason  to  Marseilles,  worshiped 
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her,  at  first  with  his  constitutional 
Mmidity;  thought  her  "sublime 
:!ay  collected  debts,  checked  up  the  lists 
I  if  brandy,  sugar  and  molasses  for  Meun- 
er  &  Co.    The  firm  went  bankrupt. 

Napoleon  was  his  idol,  a  man  of 
lorce.   Stendhal,   timid    in   love,   was  i 
brave  In  war.    He  served  in  Italy,  Ger-  1 
many.    He  made  the    retreat  from 
-'Moscow.    When  others  were  filthy,  he  , 
'  showed  himself  fresh  shaved.    War  at  ! 
last  was  a  nuisance  in  his  eyes.  After 
Moscow  it  was  high  time,  he  said,  that 
Uie  governments  of  Europe  let  their  peo- ^ 
pie  alone.   In  Italy,  a  counti-y  he  loved 
ill!   his   death,   he    found    again  his 
Angela,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years. 

He  began  to  write  books  about  paint- 
ing and  music  and  plagiarized  without 
shame.  Then  came  Mathilda  Visconti; 
he  dropped  his  coarseness  and  cynicism. 
She  at  last  drove  him  to  despair.  "Good 
women,"  he  cried,  "are  as  mischief- 
making  as  tlie  bad."  He  journeyed  to 
London,  wondered  at  a  side  of  beef 
weighing  forty  kilos  in  a  hotel  dimng  \ 
room — "Henri  always  hated  people  who 
ate  greedily"—;  he  foimd  Kean  a  mag- 
nificent interpreter  of  Shakespeare;  he 
and  a  friend  had  a  cmious  experience 
with  two  poor  young  girls,  timid  and 
gentle  in  a  house  like  a  doll's  house. 
Stendhal  took  their  breath  away  by 
ordering  "real  champagne."  Going  to 
Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
great  singer  La  Pasta.  Parisian  host- 
esses feared  his  ribald  phrases.  He  told 
Royalists  that  Louis  XVIII  looked  like 
a  fattened  steer;  poets,  that  poetry  is 
a  refuge  for  sloppy  thinking.  The  world 
said:  "He's  an  original  devil.  The  gods 
must  have  made  him  so."  The  liigh- 
bred  Menta  fell  madly  in  love  with 
him.  Then  there  came  Alberte  who, 
unfortunately,  had  a  habit  of  falling 
in  love  with  her  friends'  friends.  He  did 
'  not  have  enough  to  live  on.  And  he  was 
I  known  as  a  man  who  would  have  liked 
1  to  be  a  writer.  Girding  up  his  loins, 
I  he  wrote  "Rouge  et  Noir."  Into  this 
■  and  his  othpr  romances  "he  wrote 
the  life  he  could  never  live  himself." 
!  He  war,  givcvi  the  consulate  a,t  Trieste 


Burton  years  afterwards  found  it 
dreary;  he  was  transferred  as  French 
consul  to  Civita  Vecchia  where  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  paltry  duties  and 
became  quarrelsome — he  longed  for  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honm-;  he  longed 
for  Paris. 

He  dyed  his  hair;  his  wavmg  coiffure 
was  borrowed;  his  stomach  and  back 
troubled  him;  he  had  to  have  a  special 
chair  made  to  hold  him,  his  dimensions 
were  so  huge.  Rome  tempted  him  and 
he  was  often  there.  He  thought  of 
marriage,  but  the  woman's  family  ob- 
jected to  the  "archdemon  of  iniquity 
and  free  thinking."  He  returned  to 
Paris,  the  opera,  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise,  the  fashionable  salons,  old  friends. 
Hs  wrote,  hunted  antiques  and  game, 
was  cheerea  by  Balzac  s  praise  of  the 
"Chartreuse  dc  Parme."  He  suddenly 
found  himself  weak,  unable  to  speak 
the  simplest  words;  he  had  fits  of  suffo- 
cation, of  dizziness.  "I  am  at  grips  with 
the  eternal  nothingness."  Arrivtag  in 
Paris,  to  consult  another  doctor,  he  fell 
on  the  sidewalk  with  an  apoplectic 
stroke.  He  had  said  a  year  before:  "I 
see  nothing  ridiculous  in  dying  on  the 
street  if  you  don't  do  it  deliberately." 

A  readable  book,  indeed.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  Stendhal  as  a  glory  of 
French  literature,  must  seek  elsewhere. 
On  page  314  the  date  "1821"  should  be 
"1842."  On  the  same  page  for  "Savior" 
read  "Saviour." 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE  I 

HoUis  Street  Theatre:   7^6  Cherry 
Orchard,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Anton 
Chekhov    Translation  into  English  by 
Constance  Garnet.    The  cast  was  as; 
follows:  „ 

Lo.ahin.   

Kd^v*  -John  Eidre<i.o 

Firs   . .  ■  . 
Madame 

Anya   

Var.va  

rharlotta  Ivanovna 

QjjgV   

Semyonov-Pishtchik 

Yasha   

Tiolimov  ......... 

A  tramp   •  ■  • 

ThR  station  master 


[edy  as  the  play  is  ciassinea,"  xaousn  me 
I  term  "tragic-comedy"  is  more  appro- 
priate. As  The  Herald  readers  know, 
the  dramatist  tells  a  story  of  the  old 
land-owners  passing,  giving  way  to  the 
younger  generation  with  their  modem, 
practical  ideas;  the  sons  of  serfs,  in 
some  instances  having  gained  fortunes 
able  to  acquire  the  estates  that  the 
masters  could  not  longer  keep.  Chek- 
hov did  not  pose  as  a  sympolist,  yet 
this  cherry  orchard  so  dear  to  Mme. 
Ranevsky  and  her  family  might  be 
taken  as  a  symbol,  as  the  student,  al- 
ways a  student,  might  represent  a  gen- 
eration that  had  no  patience  with  the 
irresponsibility  and  the  pride  of  those 
with  whom  he  lived,  as  the  son  of  a 
serf  might  represent  the  newly  rich! 

Take  Mme.  Ranevsky  for  example. 
Chekor  sketched  her  in  his  notebook 
as  an  old  woman  of  liberal  views,  dress- 
mg  as  if  she  were  young,  smoking,  of 
liberal  views,  unable  to  live  without 
company;  an  attractive  woman.  Writ- 
ing the  clay  he  changed  and  enlarged 
his  sketch.  She  is  still  attractive,  about 
50  years  old.  A  widow,  she  has  been 
robbed  and  deserted  by  a  lover;  in  her 
weakness  she  is  ready  to  go  back  to 
Paris  W'hen  he  beckons  and  calls. 
Though  she  is  poor,  she  squanders  what 
'  she  has.  She  is  a  creature  of  whims 
and  caprices;  but  she  will  not  sell  her 


v^orld  of  gapping  i-ailios  mto  those 
simple  Imes.  And  when  Miss  Puck  and 
Mr.  White  strutted  in  "Goodby,  My 
Lady  Love,"  In  the  cakewalk  fashion  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  one  knew 
that  here  were  no  ordinary  song  and 
dance  folks.  They  were  a  pair  wl 
knew  just  how  to  do  the  routine  oi 
those  good  old  days. 

The  story  of  Cap'n  Andy  and  Pa: 
Ann  Hawks,  of  the  show  boat  "Coti 
Blossom."  of  their  pretty  daughter  Mag 
nolia,  who  turned  actress  the  day  she 
put  on  long  skirts  and  then  married  a 
river  gambler,  Gaylord  Ravenal.  is 
known  to  all  who  have  read  Miss  Fer- 
ber's  novel.  The  Kern-Hammerstein 
stage  version  has  been  changed  some- 
what to  yield  a  cheerful  ending.  Here' 
Ravenal,  who  has  deserted  Magnolia, 
returns  In  later  years,  when  their 
daughter,  Kim,  is  showing  her  mother's 
talents,  and  Magnolia  herself  is  a 
Broadway  star.  The  scenes  of  the  first 
act,  including  the  levee  at  Natchez,  the 
auditorium  and  stage  of  the  "Coti 
Blossom"  during  the  third  act  of  "Tl 
Parson's  Bride,"  are  unusually  fascinat 
ing.  Here  is  unfolded  much  of  the 
drama  of  the  piece,  here  are  heard  the 
vibrant  voices  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  and  the 
Jubilee  Smgers  m  their  river  songs. 
The  second  act  moves  in  years  and 
fashions  through  the  Chicago  world's 


beloved  orchard  though  the  sale  would  I  ^^j^.  mj^^ay  in  1893  to  the  Chicago  of 
ensure  comfort  for  her  and  her  family.  ,  jgg^^  thence  to  the  top  deck  of 

There  is  her  brother  Gaev    always  "Cotton  Blossom"  in  1927.  Mr. 

the  grand  seigneur  with  a  dash  of  Mi- 
cawber's  blood.  There  is  the  friend  of 
the  house,  always  asking  a  loan.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  faithful  old 
Firs,  the  valet  looking  back  regretfully 
at  the  good  days  before  emancipation; 
faitMul  to  the  house  even  when  he  is 
left  alone  in  the  shuttered  room. 

It  was  remarkable  how  this  Repertory 
company  succeeded  in  reviving  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  Moscow  players 
when  they  performed  here;  and  this 
was  done  without  too  evident  imitation. 

The  audience — one  that  filled  the 
theatre — was  not  conscious  of  an  en-; 
semble  on  the  stage  trying  to  act  as 
Russians:  there  was  the  illusion  that 
Chekhov's  characters  were  there  in 
flesh  and  blood.  Nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  single  out  this  actor  or  that  actress  as 
contributing  chiefly  to  this  illusion. 
One  might  dwell  on  the  portrayal  of 
Mme.  Ranevsky  by  Mme.  Nazimova,  or 
of  Gaev  by  Mr.  Leyssae,  but  to  dwell 
on  their  performance  alone  would  be 
unjust  to  the  others.  Take  the  scene 
in  the  country,  for  example,  w-hen  what 
might  be  called  the  lesser  folk  are  on 
the  stage;  the  governess  talking  to  her- 
self, the  conceited  fellow  playing  the 
guitar,  the  maid  embraced  by  the  young 
valet.  This  scene  otherwise  acted, 
might  seem  ridiculous  or  dull.  Last 
night  it  held  firmly  the  attention;  it 
convinced  the  spectator  of  its  truth- 
fulness. 

,  And  seeing  the  performance  of  the 
play,  one  saw  not  only  the  people  of 
Chekov,  but  those  known  to  the  Tur- 
geniev  of  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  and  the 
endless  talkers  in  Dostoievsky's  novels. 

The  stage  management  was  ad- 
mirable. Especially  noteworthy  was  the 
handling  of  the  gay  crowd  before  the 
announcement  of  the  sale. 


Urban  has  given  these  stage  pictures 
homely  simplicity  or  glamorous  color- 
ing as  the  situation  demanded.  The 
old-fashioned  costumes  on  both  the 
white  and  the  colored  choruses  were 
well  worth  appreciative  study.  Seldom 
has  tgood  music  been  so  skilfully  and  so 
satisfymgly  rea"  as  by  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Oscar  Bradley. 

Of  the  cast,  superlatives  only  will 
suffice.     Mr.    Wirminger.    alwayt  in 
character  as  the  lovable  Cap'n  Andy, 
with  his  dry  humor  and  his  Wunt  ^>hi- 
losophy;  Miss  Oliver,  preachmg  Parthy 
Ann  Hawks's  old  New  England  morali- 
ty: Miss  Morgan  as  Julie,  with  her  bit- 
ter knowledge  of  negro  background; 
Miss  Terris.  whose  Magnolia  was  a  crea- 
ture of  girlish  charm,  of  mature  beauty 
of  soul;  Mr.  Marsh  as  the  gallant  lover; 
Miss  Puck  and  Mr.  White  as  the  ambi- 
tious soubrette  and  low  comedian:  and 
Aunt     Jemima,     as     the  ponderous 
Queenie.  a  cheerful  mass  of  fleslilness. 
Such  splendid  acting,  singing  and  danc- 
ing has  seldom  been  noted  in  entcrtam- 
I  ment  of  this  type.   Mr.  Ziegfeld  should 
I  be  proud  of  "Show  Boat "  and  all  there- 
i  in.  W.  E.  G. 


John   , 

  Pa-vre  Cra^'^-^ 

Raveueky ....  j^ggphtne^Hutchins^ 

  Eva  Lp  Ciallieniip 

  .Leoua  Roberts 

'.'.....Paul  I.e.vfsa<- 
.  .Walter  BcfU 
J    Edward  BvomberK 
Harold  Woxilton 
.       .  .Robert  Ross 

 Robert  H.  tjur.lon 

postolli.e  aerk  Herbert  9hn.vno 

The  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  Inc , 
Le  Gallienne.  director,  began  Ks 
■n  of  two  weeks  with  the  perform- 
of  this  comedy  by  Chekhov:  com- 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 

"Show  Boat" 

A  musical  comedy  adapted  from  Edna 
Ferber's  novel  of  the  same  name:  book 
and  lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein.  2d, 
music  by  Jerome  Kern:  produced  by 
Plorenz  Ziegfeld  at  the  Ziegfeld  Thea- 
tre. New  York.  Dec.  27,  1927;  performed 
last  evening  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton with  the  following  cast: 

Wimlv    AUan  ramplx-Il  ' 

Steve"    Cliarles  Xllis 

Pete    Bert  Cliaimuin 

Queenie    ..\nnt  Jemima 

Partliv  Ann  Hawks  Edna  Ma.v  Olm^r 

(•ap'ii   Audy  Charles   Winnnr.;cr  ; 

Ellie   Ji";''  i 

Frank   baniiny  White 

Julie   Helen    Moruan  | 

Gaylord  Bsvenal  Howard  Marsh 

Magnolia   Norma  Terns 

Joe   Jules  Bledsoe 

Kim  (childl  Eleanor  Sha» 

Kim  (as  young-  woman)  Norma  Terns 

New  York  had  "Show  Boat  "  for  16 
months,  Boston  gets  it  for  one.  Surely, 
after  last  mght's  rousing  greeting  by 
an  audience  which  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  Colonial  Theatre,  an  audience 
appreciative  to  the  full  of  the  wonders 
and  the  glories  of  this  stage  product 
made  from  Edna  Ferber's  novel.  Mr. 
Ziegfeld  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
tfact  that  this  is  the  show  for  which 

/Boston  has  hungered  these  many  moons, 
and  that  in  a  fleeting  four  weeks  that 
hunger  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Last  evening's  performance  was  as 
spirited  and  spontaneous  as  if  it  had 
been  the  world  premiere  of  this  musical 
play  of  the  Mississippi  show  boat  days. 
By  now  such  numbers  as  "Old  Man  | 
River,"  "Can't  Help  Lovin'  that  Man." 
"You  Are  Love,"  "Why  Do  I  Love  You" 
and  "Bill,"  have  become  famiUar  by  rec-  , 
ords  and  radio;  yet  no  one  was  quite  | 
prepared  for  the  manner  m  which  these  ' 
songs  were  given  last  evening.  When 
Mr.  Bledsoe  sang  "Old  Man  River,"  his 

I  magnificent  bass  voice  swept  the  audi- 

I  ence  into  salvos  of  applause.  When 
Miss  Terris  and  Mr.  Marsh  sang  "Why 
Do  I  Love  You, "  throats  became  a  trifle 

I  dry.  When  Mivss  Morgan,  perched  on 
a  piano,  chanted  of  her  steadfastness 
to  "Bill,"  who  didn't  have  a  single  thing 
'hat  she  could  brag  about,  she  put  a 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

I  This  week  the  new  B.  F.  Keith'sl 
:  Theatre  presents  a  program  bubbling  | 
i  with  talent.  The  Vardel  brothers,  equil- 
ibrists, move  fast,  executing  their  tunul 
with  skill,  precision,  accuracy,  with  a  I 
climaxmg  dive  which  catches  one's  I 
I  breath.  David  Kaye  and  Jeff  Sayre.j 
billed  as  "Society's  Step-Sons."  a  com- 1 
i  edy  dance  team,  work  rhythmically  andl 
i  gracefully.  Each  is  a  clever  dancer  in  I 
[his  own  right;  together,  toes  and  heels  I 
synchronize  merrily.  "The  Marriage  Re- 1 
cipe" — a  little  one -act  playet.  is  ani 
adaptation  from  Maxwell  Anderson's! 
1  "Saturday's  Children."  Clairborne  Po6-| 
ter.  NUa  Mack  and  Buford  Annitagel 
'carry  the  ihmgs  oH  in  playful,  enter-[ 
1  taining  manner. 
1  Ada  Mav,  she  who.  used  to  be  known! 
as  Ada  May  Weeks,  of  "Rio  Rita  "  andl 
.other  musical  comedy  fame,  makes  herl 
I  vaudeville  debut  hi  a  recital  with  songi 
land  dance  hits.  She  won  the  house! 
i  with  her  personally,  her  Irresistiblel 
1  mannerisms.  Introducmg  a  song.  •'Lazi-  r 
I  est  Gal  in  Town,'"  with  a  "blues"  strain, 
she  received  four  curtain  calls  from  an| 
I  msistent  audience. 
I  When  Corinne  Tilton.  comedienne.! 
jcame  on  the  stage  she  was  attired  fori 
I  horse  riding — ♦ed  coat,  boots,  all  that." 
i  On  her  second  entrance  she  might  have! 
'been  hard-boiled  Haimah  from  behind j 

a  Wool  worth  counter;  on  her  final,  as  a  | 
^weet  voung  thing  who  gets  qui-.e  drunk  | 
i  at  a  partv.   In  each  study  she  v  M  ex- 
Icellent.    Perhaps  her  interpreution  of 
j  a  slightly  piffled  young  lady  was  the 

'best.  , 

If  one  cares  for  ballets,  the  Pavley- 
Oukrainsky  BaUet.  closing  the  bill,  is  j 
rather  a  stupendous  thing,  ve^-f 
good.  The  girls  are  beautiful  creature^ 
sylph-like,  the  "utter""  m  e^ace.  Toe 
dancers,  interpretative  dancers,  njmph 
like  dancers,  they  bound  about  in  lovely 
abandon,  in  gorgeous  costumes  before" 
sumptuous  settings^ 

The    olcture.    ••Trent"s   Last  case. 
feJtures  Raymond  Griffith.  RaVJ!""  , 
Hatton.  Marceline  Day.  LawTence  Gra 
I  and  Donald  Crisp  in  a  mybterv  sUirM 
I  unconvincingly  told. 

I.OEWS  STATE  THEATi. 
"The  Duke  Steps  Out' 

meily-riranis. 


A  s<.i-cen 
mond  S.  hrP'  '. 
siory  by  I 
Mori:  an:  k 
smled   by  ^ 
t.ilkinff  i>iiui  .  u 
James  WelUugtou 


B.iapled  b.r  Ra- 


The  Uu. 


Susie  I 
Barney 
Jake 


'loll! 


.  .'     '  He,  br-i  I    I'i  li.r- 

"The  Dulce"  stepped  out  it 
lything  very  lively  for  those  in 
yicinity.  even  though  the  scene  of 
*  of  his  activity  was  the  campus  of 
d-western  university  where  one  had 
«R  exceptionally  noisy  even  to  be 
■  d.    It  comes  as  something  of  a 
to  see  a  contender  for  the  light- 
eight    championship  mooning 
,d  like  a  lovesick  girl  with  her  first 
.  but  he  makes  up  for  this  foolish- 
Iby  putting  up  two  splendid  scraps, 
for  his  lady  and  one  for  his  title. 
iMms  that  he  was  afraid  to  tell  her 
for  what  he  was,  even  though  ha 
Ifo  to  college  a  second  time  for  her 
li.  and,  if   that  isn't  heroism,  we 
d  like  to  know  what  is. 
lllam  Haines  has  the  part  of  the 
V  young  millionaire  prize-fighter 
fgives  his  trainer  heart  failure  by 
Ing  to  get  into  shape  for  his  most 
Irtant  scrap.    The  trouble  all  be- 
irhen  "The  Duke"  first  laid  eyes  on 
Porbin  and  decided  to  get  educated 
iver  again  for  her  sake.    She  did 
take  very  kindly  to  his  advances, 
Id  she  went  out  of  her  way  to  be 
jreeable  to  him,  but,  after  he  had 
led  her  from  an  unpleasant  scene 
^shady  roadhouse  whither  she  had 
on  a  lark,  she  began  to  come 
id.    There  were  more  misunder- 
Bngs,  however,  and  it  took  the  rev- 
In  of  "The  Duke's"  identity  over 
adio  on  the  night  of  the  big  fight 
Uce  her  decide  in  his  favor.  Will- 
Haines  makes  an  agreeable  pugilist, 
Bven  to  broad  farce  than  usual  and 
fore  more  pleasant  to  watch.  Joan 
l^ford  has  an  uninteresting  part,  but 
lages  to  look  extremely  decorative. 
■1  Dane  has  one  of  his. usual  idiotic 
II,  making  one  long  to  see  him  in 
lething  less  stereotyped  and  ridicu- 
There  is  very  little  talking  in  the 
ire,    but   plenty   of  synchronized 
id  effects.  E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-AI.BEE  THEATRE 
Captive  Woman' 
^reen  drama,  based  on  a  story  en- 
"Changellng,"  by  Donn  Byrne: 
Igraphy  by  Lee  Garmes;  directed 
leorge  Fitzmaurice  and  presented 
rst  National  as  a  part  talking  plc- 
with  the  following  cast: 

iBerfiren   Doroth.v  Mackaill 

■s  Mf('arlh.v  Milluii  Sills 

lir  (le  Vriesx  Gla<l(1eji  .lames 

r"  Farffo   Jeri  Prinil.v 

i   ,  Sidney  Brat-e.v 

u  Smjrthe  Gertrude  Howard 

pleverg   L .  .  Marion  B.vroii 

|d  Donesan  Georfc-e  Kavi<ell 

I  William  HoldCTi 

It  Attonicv   FraiiU  Reicher 

Governor  AuKiist  Tollaire 

!  cannot  fail  sometimes  to  get  an 
Ission  that  some  motion  pictures 
larted  at  the  end  or  tlie  middle  and 
fe  worked  in  this  direction  or  that 
sufficient  thousands  of  footage 
^been  reeled  off,  leaving  a  small 
In  In  which  to  write  "The  End" 
ui  self-satisfied  directorial  flourish. 
[Captive  Woman"  gives  something 
Is  idea.  Badly  titled  as  a  starter, 
Izags  here  and  there,  from  New  ' 
f to  the  South  seas  and  back,  with 
lines  of  spoken  dialog\ip,  then  a 
fback  to  a  series  of  siicnt  .scenes, 

more  spoken  words,  and  so  on 
the    ^ery    improbable  conclusion, 
rough  it  all  y.'hat  purports  to  be  3  ' 
deal  aecompaniment  runs  aimles;"* 
.  ceaselessly.   You  hear  it  while  itw^i 
«es  In  .1  murder  trial  are  testlfyii'ij. 
He  Anna  Bergen  is  shooting  her  pari- 
ur,  while  a  storm  rages  at  sea  a£t4 
He  a  naughty  shark  is  trying  tj3- 
the  leg  of  the  hero,  Ci!i;oer  Mc-  ^ 
rthy  of  the  New  Yorfc  police  force, 
music  at  murder  trials  is  an  in- 
lon  without  merit  or  excuse. 
Mackaill  here  has  the  role  of  a  • 
edlsh  cabaret  girl,  of  vile  temper  and 
morals.   Failing  to  hold  a  rich  pro- 
tor  she  shoots  him  in  cold  blooa  ai'.ci 
apes  to  an  island  iji  tlTc-  oouirj  Paci-  ■ 

where  she  soon  has  every  on« 
wfy,"  from  the  bewhiskered  old  ' 
lUan  governor  down.  Mr.  Sills  as  ! 
■omas  McCarthy,  because  he  has  a ' 
lord  of  loyalty  and  immunity  from ' 
Bininc  allurements,  is  sent  after  her.  ■ 
I  the  way  back  their  Uttle  craft  ia 
ecked  and  they,  as  sole  suivivors,  are 
■•own  on  a  friendly  island's  beach, 
iring  the  next  monilis  or  years,  the 
ture  is  not  certam  which,  Anna's 
Ion  changes,  she  recognizes  God,  is 
lUng  to  expiate  her  great  sin.  Mc- 
ithy,  on  his  part,  falls  in  love  when 
ina  twice  saves  his  life,  and  tries  to 
/e  her;  when  finally  rescued,  they 
ich  New  York.  He  follows  mhior 
tnesses  to  testify  uninteiTuptedly  as 
all  that  happened  in  his  adventurous 
irney  The  judge  orders  the  jury  to 
;urn  a  verdict  of  guilty,  then  sen- 
iccs  Anna  to  her  island  for  life,  with 
:Carthy  as  her  lawful  husband.  They 
•eady  were  man  and  wife  in  their  own 
es.  Then  only  does  Miss  Mackaill 
eak  from  the  screen,  a  dozen  words 
a  shrill  voice.  Through  the  rest  she 
lie.i  on  monotonously  plied  gestures 
;d  make-up  nicely  alternated  to  indi- 
te a, wanton  woman  and  a  salvaged 
ul.  Mr.  Sills  tells  his  story  simply 
th  pictorial  aid  of  the  camera  flash- 


-i-s.  Tl.p  acting  of  these  twoTTiow- 
ever,  and  cliaracter  bits  of  Mr.  Fawcett 
as  the  wise  old  defence  lawyer.  Miss 
Howard  as  the  vindictive  colored  maid 
and  Mr,  Holden  as  the  austere  judge, 
cannot  make  the  picture  credible. 

W.  E.  G. 

POPS:  ISADORA  DUNCAN  DANCERS 

The  Pops  last  night  followed  an  un- 
wonted course.  The  evening,  to  be  sure, 
began,  normally  en.-iugh,  according  to 
the  present  lype,  with  Mr.  Casella  on 
hand  to  furnish  excellent  music  in  ex- 
cellent performance.  And  so  it  ran  for 
nearly  two  hours. 

But  at  10  o'clock  Mr.  Casella,  after  a 
rousing  reading  of  the  "Rienzi"  over- 
ture, went  home.  The  players,  instead 
of  following  his  lead,  stepped  from  the 
stage  to  the  floor  of  the  hall — some 
making  the  descent  by  way  of  an  agile 
vault — there  to  seat  themselves  again 
to  work.  Mr.  Arthur  Fiedler  presently 
appeared,  out  of  the  darkness,  to  lead 
them.    The  curtains  were  pulled  aside. 

For  it  should  have  been  stated  that 
i  the  stage  curtains  had  been  drawn  to. 
When  they  were  parted,  they  revealed 
on  the  stage,  a  very  figure  of  woe,  Irma 
Duncan,  the  director  of  the  Isadora 
Duncan  Dancers  of  Moscow. 

Miss  Duncan,  in  coiffure  modem,  in 
garb  medieval —  a  statue  on  the  facade 
of  some  Gothic  cathedral  she  might 
have  made  her  model — proceeded  to  ex- 
press, by  the  droop  of  her  head  and  the 
wave  of  her  arms,  black  despair;  this 
to  the  strains  of  Schubert's  "Ave  1 
Maria."  Six  young  women,  robust  of 
build,  soon  joined  her  in  motions  of  de- 
spondency. So  ladies  must  have  dis- 1 
ported  themselves  in  the  aesthetic  j 
period  in  the  80s,  when  Gilbert's  Lady  | 
Saphir — or  was  it  the  Lady  Angela? —  ' 
besought  her  friends;  "At  least  be  early 
English,  before  it  is  too  late."  i 
In  cheerier  mood,  the  ladies  danced 
next  to  the  andante  from  Schubert's  C 
major  symphony.  In  greenish  tunics 
that  floated  about  and  behind  them, 
they  ran  and  bounded,  by  ones  and 
twos,  and  finally  in  a  body  of  six  with 
the  directress  to  lead,  all  under  a  pale 
light  of  green-blue.  This  was  a  very 
pretty  dance  indeed,  with  real  spirit 
to  lend  it  life. 

Short  dances  followed,  to  a  succession 
of  Schubert  waltzes.  In  one  the  per- 
formers made  play  with  a  great  sheet  of 
gauze.  They  played  a  game  of  ball,  the 
program  had  it,  and  also  the  program 
made  mention  of  "Around  the  Linden 
Tree." 

Miss  Irma  Duncan  herself,  employing 
much  the  same  steps  she  had  taught 
her  ensemble,  obliged  with  a  solo,  to ' 
Schubert's  Moment  Musical,  which  1 
pleased  so  thoroughly  that  the  audience 
wanted  it  again.  Although  she  pre- 
ferred not  to  repeat  the  dance,  she 
broke  into  another,  to  the  stirring  meas- 
ures of  Schubert's  military  march,  quite 
similar  as  to  step,  though  in  character 
something  more  defiant.  The  ensemble 
assisted  her,  and  in  this  dance  they 
reached  their  highest  point  of  rhythmic 
precision,  of  animation.  Throughout 
the  performance  the  large  audience 
showed  every  sign  of  pleasure. 

R.  R.  G. 


V2'A 


A  RHEUMATIC  PRESIDENT 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the       hollIS  STREET  THEATRE 
presumably  hard-headed  President  Hindenburg|,.y,^^g^  p^^» 

Buffering  from  a  rheumatic  knee,  called  in  a  mesj  james  Barrie.  Tlie  Civic  Repcr- 
merist  at  $25  a  visit;  that  the  pain  continuecjto^.y  Theatre,  Inc.   The  cast^.^^^^^  miiic- ' 

after  $375  worth  of  treatment;  that  the  dis-ii-iza_^  'Edward*"Bromberg  j 

couraged  warrior  then  found  relief  from  a  niod-MK-hViyNichViki  ba^ 

est  bootmaker  who  inserted  arches  in  a  Jifa ' A^seia  DyJi^iK^^.^^  ^ 

pair.  The  surprise  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thdj_,^_^  Napoleon  DariiM.  "'^^'haries  Mccarih.v 

President  consulted  a  mesmerist.  fenkfrbell'^ 

Hindepburg  had  previously  stated  his  case^pejeri-aa   '-'^nfy  cmm'ucr 

to  doctors.  Physicians  were  in  vain.  Masseurdf;[|^u^/'." V.\  .  .i.a^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  electricity  did  not  take  away  the  rheumatic|09ij^'|;h  meKa.  Marsuaii, 

pains,  dull  or  shooting.  Why  wonder,  then.  that;curiey  /..V.  ^'Arnv'^ri-.^nXl 

the  President  in  his  desperation  bethought  himieeoud  ■Jl]5i'b;\h'Xlw 
of  Herr  Willy  Sachs,  the  "well-known"  mesmerist?;,^^',*Jf,^ '  sia.-ke.v ' :  ^a.vie  t;}'^*',!^ 

Have  we  not  all  known  intelligent  Americans!|mee^^^.^  ,  .".Ted' Feiicr 

Who,  finding  regular  practitioners,  high-priced  catn.  Barnes  Hnok  ■.'.\\V. ..  jj^_;JvaJi^-^B^^ 

•  -■  ...  .    (.ecco    ■■  '--rt  Koss 


wno,  iiiiuiug   icgujai    ijiaA..i,n/iwiicio,   iiibh-f'i  iv.-v-<j.  t,ai)t.  James  tinoK.   Harold   Moulton  | 

specialists,  unable  to  cure  them,  have  consulted  coSson  ' .' .' .' .' .' ■" '  •  ■  •  •  •  jj- be"  t^sn  *"iro ' 

hypnotists,  nature  healers.   "Indian   doctors,"  •'"^"•f  -  .Robca  h. 'uordoa  i 

Clairvoyants,  village  bone  setters?  Or  they  have.Nomiie^^^  V.'.'.V.VGiadys  Mayers ! 

put  faith  in  quack  medicines  that  are  no -longer: X  'rlamp  ■;"''''^i4/Fene?  i 

In  the  market,  dosing  themselves  in  the  fond  be- ■'^  01*^1116  performance' ias^night,  which  | 
lief  that  pains  would  disappear,  appetite  would  everybody  does  not  know,  a  word  or  j 
be  restored,  diseases  thought  fatal  would  prove  two  may  be  set  down.    It  seemed,  un- • 
W  «e  only  temporary  discomforts;  and  in  those  J^e^^memoryjails^to^^se^^^^^^^^  moxe 
proprietary  cure-alls  that  contained  a  liberal      special  features  and  Kneral  spnght 
amount  of  whiskey  they  welcomed  the  exhilara-  liness.    Mr.  Bromberg,  to  wit,  maae 
tion  and  had  hope  for  the  future.  :  great  hit  with  )^is>>fe-hke  portrayal  . 

Perhaps  Hindenburg  had  read  of  Mesmer's  Na-^t^he  ^^^^l^^,^\^,J^T^n^lo  ^ 
I  djres  in  Paris  late  in  the  eighteenth  century;  guitivate  his  powers  of  observation!  The 
;  hdw  learned  members  of  the  medical  faculty  had ,  ostrich  made  a  second  hit  with  his— or 
suDDorted  his  theories;  how  Dr.  Deslon  defended i  her— "pas  seal,"  and  an  . '^.vf. 
Mesmer  against  the  sceptical;  how  men  and;  war  dance  made  it_^theWjd,  h^m^^^^^^ 


women  of  high  and  low  degree  looked  on  Mesmer 
as  their  savior;  how  when  a  play  "Docteurs 
Modernes,"  deriding  Mesmer,  was  brought  out 
at  the  Comedle  Italienne  in  1784,  there  were 
hisses  and  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  which 
the  author  likened  Mesmer  to  Socrates  persecu- 
ted by  the  rulers  and  mocked  by  Aristophanes. 
Perhaps  Hindenburg  recalled  thB  miraculous 
cures  by  Cagllostro  in  France  and  Russia. 


have  been  Mordkin  himself.  The  pi- 
rates likewise  danced  with  ingratiating 
clumsiness  and  ferocity,  above  all  Mr. 
Eldridge  as  Smee  of  the  engaging  smile. 

He  arew  a  neat  sketch,  Mr.  bidrldge, 
of  that  wicked  man  apt  at  his  needle. 
Miss  Le  Gallienne,  to  come  back  to 
dancing,  danced  with  rl^V!^.'?'"' ,  ?ea 
tion  and  spirit.    Also  she,  like  the  .man  ) 
on  the  flvine  trapeze  in  the  song,  aia  i  . 
float  thio'ugh  the'^air  with  tlie  gi;ca  est 
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    o£  ease;  the  three  children  did  as  well.  I 

The  President  did  not  discuss  the  question  |  ^  s^e  met  the  juncture  of  the  fairy  s 

•■   death  not  too  satisfactorily,  if  she  missed  1 1 1 1 

the  poetic  twist  that  some  people  find  . 
in  Barrie's  lines,    at  all    events  she 
played  with  a  robust  good  humor  thaj,  TV 
fitted  weU  the  general  atmosphere  of  J 


"DICTION" 


i! 


SCHOOL  CONCERT 

An  orchestral  and  choral  concert  of 
Boston  public  school  pupils:  Henry  L.  \ 
Pierce  intermediate  school;  high  school  | 
practical     arts;     Lewis     intermediate  | 
school;  Dorchester  high  school;  Memori-  ^ 
al  high  school,  will  be  given  in  Jordan  j 
hall  tonight  at  8:10  o'clock.    The  pro- 
gram will  include  vocal  compositions  by 
Kremser,     Ippolitov— Ivanov.  Mozart, 
Brahms,  Rossini,  Sullivan,  Weber,  De 
Lassus,    Roberton,    Mendelssolin,  De- 
bussy; Kentucky,  Russian,  Hebrew,  Cos- 
sack. German,  Scotch,  Irish  folk  songs;  i 
soprano  solos  by  Del  Aqua  and  a  Scotch  ' 
folk  song,  Jessie  Anderson,  D.  H.  S.,  '29;  I 
orchestral  pieces  by  Haydn,  Plier,  Kra- 
mer, Gade,  and  a  Czardas,  Dr.  Jeremiah 
E.  Burke,  superintendent;  John  O'Shea, 
director  of  music;  Dan  Tierney,  assist- 
ant director  of  music. 
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2.  V 


Whether  rheumatism  is  a  symptom  or  a  disease; 
he  summoned  a  mesmerist.  There  was  no  New 
Engiander  present  to  advise  Hindenburg  to  carry 

a  horse  chestnut  in  his  pocket.  nitea  weu        6c...v».   u„^\v 

'  rhythmic  song  and  dance,  and  lively 
feature.  . 

This    atmosphere  was  perhaps  well 
iudeed.    Taste  changes  with  the  times. 
Barrle's  sentiment,  already  years  ago 
Mr.  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  who  sang  in   quite  sweet  enough,  for  some  folk  may 
opera,  now  WTites  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that   now  have  turned  sy["PPy;         ^^^^H  ant , 
tSe  word  "diction"  is  misused  when  it  is  applied  .^neTnL  i^^^  1/ o^lberT'n'J.'t "t  his  I", 
to  a  singer's  (or  actor's)   pronunciation  and   ^cst.    The  good  humor  and  liveliness  ;ke, 
enunciation.  He  maintains  that  the  term  should   remaining  unimpaired,  it  was  well  to  rps  j 
refer  only  to  a  writer's  choice  and  employment   make  the  most  of  them.   Miss  o-ai- 
of  words. 

"Diction,"  a  word  borrowed  from  the  French, 
was  not,  apparently,  in  any  English  dictionary 
before  Dr.  Johnson's.  At  first  it  meant  a  "word"; 
then  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  speech;  still  later  an 
expression  of  ideas  in  words,  speech,  verbal  de- 
scription. "Diction"  with  these  meanings  is  now 
obsolete.  , 

Today  the  use  of  the  word  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  Is  confined, 
within  generous  limits,  to  the  manner  in  which 
anything  is  expressed  ii»  words;  also  selection  of 
words  and  phrases;  verbal  style;  either  in  speech 
or  writing.  In  French,  it  is  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing prose  or  poetry,  as  well  as  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words. 

May  it  not  be  said  of  a  singer  that  her  dic- 
tion is  good  or  bad  with  reference  to  pronuncia- 
tion or  enunciation;  also  to  her  rhetorical  em- 
phasis, the  presence  or  absence  of  intelligent 
phrasing? 

If  a  singer  or  actress  sings  or  speaks  indis- 
tinctly, pronounces  vowels  impurely  and  ignores 
or  over-stresses  final  consonants,  cannot  it  be 
said  that  her  "diction"  is  faulty?  The  singer  is 
not  responsible  for  her  choice  and  arrangement 
of  notes;  that  was  the  work  of  the  composer;  nor 
does  an  actress  improvise  her  lines  except  when 
she  has  forgotten  them  and  is  "stalling,"  or  in- 
troduces gags  and  wheezes. 

Reviewers  of  concerts  would  be  at  a  loss  If 

11  novel  01   mc  ^a^"<^  iiaiii^  ""r  ,  /  tvfcW.-; 

[  their  technicarvocabulary,  already  «:anty  ij  matenaWrom 
some  respects,  were  reduced  by  zealous  punstdi  {^jji-ainian  mas.ses,  under  the  Co.ssa<l  of 
How  does  a  reviewer  speak  of  a  singer's  "per "I  Hetman  Chmielnizki,  against  their  <;™lgj.g 
'  formance'  "'    Her  "deliverj-"?    Her  "interpretaJ  Polish  overlords.    The  Jews  are  of  th 
;™But  "interpretatio?-  does  not  necessarily  cmef^^vicUm^^^     .^^^e  t^^^l'sha^dlus- 
include  "technic."  More  than  one  singer  has  th£  ^j^^j^  ^11  that  the  Cossacks  an,ng 

eift  of  interpretation  although  her  technic  is  Tartars  did  unto/the  Jews  lest  we  di^^g 
faulty.  There  is  that  loathsome  word  "rendition,-  grace  the  sP^cies^™/,':^  "^^'^  of 

which  with  the  meaning  "performing"  is  used  "',^"!  'Struggle  beeomes  a  desperalght 
only  in  the  United  States,  and  came  into  use  in;  j^g^g  ^he  Faibh  and  it  is  tl^on- 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century._         obstinate  ,P\-|f^-'iLridlntity'^^^ 


lienne  saw  that  this  was  done.  . 

The  performance,  very  nice  indeed,  ^ 
never  flagged.    To  the  impersonations  no 
of  note  already  mentioned,  the  glamo-  jng 
rous  Captain  Hook  of  Mr.  Beck  should 

'^^/'^large  audience  showed  real  pleas- 
^J.p  R.  R.  G.  for 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

'  Kiddush  Hn-shem" 

An  historical  drama  in  three  ac**- 
presented  by  the  Yiddish  Ait  Players.??^ 

^^af^^atuov  j.^^?rGS!^s^ 

|^/^:^^,e;;.■•;.^^^^^v.•.•.■.J^>-pV«recn^^*e 

Yf»'hevod ■  ■  Bina  Abramovitx^t.- 

tS  -  liltU.  tailor  *lt"'tf„l'^^r''  mg 

Pail    Konilz-Polski.    Lord    of    Zlpcho  .         '  8 
Chihirin  and  Nemirov  Ben-Zvi  B<"^y"'.the 

The  daiK-er    "'''"Vim  Te  'I 

A  servant   v  \.    c",  i.-.,.'.,,!;^., 

Hilel   Michael  Kri!.»niif>i  . 

2' „L   Gershoii  Rohi,. 

ge^Vzerhanah    N-  ^j-  '^i^"],!;.',:; th-  i 

The  preacher   ■  •l^a'-'"  J'l'-'^i'i" 

Reb  Yonah,  Pama,  d  Netn^ov,^  p,„s.bersind 

Sha  ar  T.edek.  Kabbi  ol  sii,„,ka.te.'n'»  \ 

i  thn'ar  Trpdek's  wife    ....  .Sonia  tini  FUa.y>ort  I 

1  "'Last  evening  the  Yiddish  Art  Playe/.^^.  I 
under  the  direction  and  leadership  o  i 
Maurice  Schwartz,  gave  a  deeply  im^an  j 
pressive    presentation,-  in    Yiddish,  03ne  < 
■  Kiddush  Ha-shem,"  sub-titled  "AuEpiime 
of  1648,"  bv  Sholom  Asch.    The  t|tl^^,p 
proper  is  translated  "The  Sanctificatio' 
of  His  Holy  Name"  but  "Martyrdom 
suggests  the  English  equivalent  more  di 

I'ectly.  „  >'  0^ 

The  drapfia  is  made  from  the  autnorMj.j_ 
novel  of  the  same  name  and  draws  if 


5!  3*  S 
at  9  Q- 


English  music  critics  of  the  old  school  con-j  tne^oew^  ^Jl.^rinspired  Shoiom  AscMst 
tented  themselves,  and  possibly  their  readers.  ^^^^  ^j-st  s^ene,  ■when  the  proble;  a 
saying:  "Tlie  part  of  Donna  Anna  was  in  safe 


such  a  simple,  homely  one  as  K^^^ 


hands."  In  the  old  concert  days  an  American!  observing:  of  tho  Sabb.'-tb 
fitic  could  write:  "She  did  nobly  and  the  audi- 


iliroush  t' 


L 


124 


r  sceups  of  the  suHemrgmd  martyr- 
m  of  a  whole  people,  the  piece  nngs 
vith  fervor  and  pride. 

Each  member  of  the  company  gives 
to  his  part  a  characterization  vibrating 
w  ith  sincerlt\-.    Through  crudities^  ot 


positions  tRby  had  very  distinct  sep- 
arate individualitie;s.  This  program, 
both  orchestral  and  choreographic,  will 
be  repeated  on  Thursday  and  on  Sat- 
urday. An  audience  that  filled  the  hall 
almost  to  overflowing  testified  to  the, 
fact  that  the  innovation  of  having  dance  1 
programs  with  the  usual  orchestral  pro- 


/ 


,  Spring','  use^  hbuncinay  and,  in  a  air 
our  ;  eflectivelf,  material  of  no 


„  ...... —   ...    DrOKlttllia    Willi    tilCr   v*o«a«  v»  v,»iv-.^k»  "  •  |  i 

.,-tting  and  '"^ke-up.  one  feels  a  film  ^^^^^  is -in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  , 
■.ilellectual  grasp  and  the  thiob  of  sym     ^  p^pg  habitues,  and  is  highly 

Bina  Abramovitz  lent  to  nei  i  .  i 


I  thy 

,■■1 


e'-'of  ^ocheved,"the  ^^^."-fj/^Piy.^  |' *Th7'dances  were  preceded 
ife.  graciousness  and  dignitj.    i-eiia  played  by  the  Pops  Symphony 

Adler  a.s  Deborah  revealed  witti  deUcacy  j  PJ^ces^^^  ^^^^^^  eonduct- 

lier  budding  love  for  hei  husbanct     lo  piedler  lavished  care  and  in- 

..nsle  out  further  ind  vuiuai  distm^^  the  music;  and  made  it 

ions  from  thi.s  roster  of  f^t'^ts  is  veiy  ,    ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^j^^^^  entertaining, 
fflcuic,  especially  ^ince  it  was  neces-         conducting  of  the  Pathetic  Sym- 
.,;:iy  for  the  reviewer  to  miss  the  who"?  ]  p^ony   the  interpretation  tempered  to 


bv  six 


of  the  last  act. 

,  A  musical  setting  of  strong  racial 
flavor  was  the  work  of  Joseph  Achron, 
viohnist  and  composer.  It  draws  on 
Chassidic  chants  for  its  material  and 


suit  the  natural  demands  of  the  dance, 
was  praiseworthy  too. 

As  to  the  dancing,  be  it  said  that  if 
Irma  Duncan  is  not  a  great  dancer,  she 
Is  certainly  a  great  dance  composer, 
is  developed  in  the  modem  manner,  but  Also,  she  has  trained  her  pupils  to  a 
unfortimately  it  was  badly  blurred  in  high  degree  of  grace,  and  has  infused 
the  playing.  Into  them  a  sincerity  and  intensity  that 

The  company  Is  without  the  advan- 1  Promise  much  for  their  futures.  The 
tage  of  the  revolving  stage,  with  which  Allegro  con  grazla,  as  they  danced  It, 
its   own   playhouse  in   New   York  is  I  was  fleet  and  rhythmic,  of  a  most  un- 
equipped, yet  last  night's  presentation!  afTected  grace  and  loveliness,  though  it 
"as  remarkably  smooth,  vivid  picture!  did  not  offer  much,  either  of  freshness 
oUowed  upon  vivid  picture,  in  climatic  1  or  subtlety,  in  the  way  of  what  might 
-quence.    Each  tugged  at  the  heart.; be  called  "dance  thought."    But  the 
F.  S.  F.    I  Allegro  molto  vivace,  which  was  danced 
'  next,  was  a  gem  of  choreography  .  .  . 
the  ideas  and  motifs  were  original  witl»-  i 
out  being  unnatural,  Russian  In  spirit  j 
without  losing  the  universal  appeal  of  i 
the  "natural"  dancing  taught  by  Isa- 1 
dora,  stirring,   Intense,   and  dramatic  [ 
without  ever  sacrificing  the  rhythmic  | 
flow  of  movement.    In  this  dance,  too, , 
the  weaving  of  the  ideas,  the  threads  of 
thought,  into  a  dance  pattern,  was  mar- 
velously  accomplished.    Here,  too,  the 
dancing    itself    was   most  lovely-free, 
abandoned,  ecstatic.    It  really  ennobled 
the  music  that  inspired  it.   The  Finale; 
Adagio  Lamentoso,  was  interpreted  in 
movements  of  grace  and  meaning,  by 
Irma  Duncan,  sola. 

Much  applause  from  the  enthusiastic 
audience  told  the  dancers  and  musicians 
how  much  the  evening  was  enjoyed. 

E.  B. 


he  wa.s  afraid,  ;o  asrenrt  the  lo'.v.- 
his  new  house.    And  what  would  ..u.  :  g^n^nt  way, 
theatre  goer  say  to  Hildas  frcnzi-d  cry    ^^jj^.^  ^.^^^^ 

of  joy,  when  Solness  fell  to  earth.  I  ^  ^gjj  jjjp.e  novelties  and  the 
heard  harps  in  thj  air  ?  stptet  the  concert -givers  also  plained  six 

Our  friend  wou  d  be  somewhat  puz-  ^^^^^  ^y  Brahm?..  transcribed  by  Guy 
zled  if  he  were  told  that  deep  thinkers  j^^^^ 

had  found  that  Solness  symbolized  the  (         ■  piayg^j  extremely  well,  falUng,' 
man  of  genius  In  his  maturer  yeai's. :  perfect  "timing"  only  once  and  a 
restless,  unsuiled  to  family  life,  hating  ^^^^^  jjjg  c^ards  in  unison  lav  be 
youth  and  love  until  he  finds  a  woman  |  ^hey  played.  Indeed,  with 

who  is  the  "chosen  miiTor  of  his  piide,  '  jjjusicianship,  rhythmically,  elegantly; 
ending  badly  through  pride,  crotoman-  sonorously.  If  to  venture  a  suggestion, 
ia,  boredom  or  suicide,  or  putting  forth  ^^^^^  ^j^j^g  t^elr  entire  scale 

works  unbalanced  or  obscure— destroyed  ^ggree  or  two— by  means  of  stroi 
by  admirers  as  Hilda  rnaking  him  be-  ^pg^^j  dynamics  more  sharply  de* 
lieve  that  he  was  a  superman.  i— they  would  quicken  the  vitality 
Our  theatre-goer  would  not  under-  y^jj  performance.  R.  R.  O. 

stand  this  conclusion  of  Jules  Lemai-  _    ^  .    . ,  „ 

tre,  even  if  he  had  read  that  brilliant  I  •'  '  '  -       ■      i  ■  -  m 

F^-enchmen's  e.s.say.  Nor  would  he  have  (  ALLIED  ARTS  PLAYERS 

cc.mpared  "The  Master  Builder"  with     ^^j^ree  plays  were  given  at  the  Fine 

Herman    Melville s    storv.     The    Bell    .     ,    ^     .       v  •m.^ 

Tower."  He  woud  simply  say  that  he  Arts  Theatre  last  night  by  the  Allle* 
was  interested  in  the  play,  pitied  the  Arts  Players.  The  direction,  acting, 
men  that  Solness  trampled  under  foot,  costuming,  and  settings  of  these  playp 
saw  Kaia  and  Aline  shabbily  treated,  were  excellent,  considering  that  they 
watched  every  movement  and  pondered  were  entirely  the  work  of  an  amateur 
every  word  of  Solness  and  was  fasci-  organization.  But  because  the  Allied 
nated  by  Hilda,  though  to  his  New  Arts  Players  are  amateurs  in  the  truest 
England  mind  she  was  a  little  devil,  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  much  in- 


CLAYTON  JOHNS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  "Reminiscences  of  a  Musician," 
by  Clayton  Johns,  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher  of  Boston,  is  published  by  Wash- 
burn &  Thomas  of  Cambridge.  There 
are  11  illustrations. 

The  book  might  be  entitled  "Clayton 
Johns's  Friends  and  Acquaintances,"  for 
Mr.  Johns  had  the  gift  of  making  en- 
during friendships;  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many he  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing celebrated  musicians;  through  his 
friends  in  Boston,  he  became  acquainted 
with  agreeable  men  and  women  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  He  is  reticent  about  his 
own  studies,  merely  mentioning  names 
of  teachers  without  describing  their 
methods  of  instruction.  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  Liszt  at  Weimar,  hearing,  pa- 
tiently or  impatiently,  young  pianists 
playing  to  him ;  also  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion ct  Mr.  Johns's  first  encounter  with 
Liszt.  There  is  now  and  then  a  short 
appraisal  of  this  or  that  musician's 
worth— but  the  greater  number  of  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  writer's  pleasant  days 
and  nights  with  tlie  many  friends  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Johns 
'Chatted  amiably  in  a  circle  where  there 
was  an  interchange  of  recollections.  Yet 
it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  in  1884  that 
Mr.  Johns  established  his  permanent 
widence  in  Boston.  "Having  already 
nown  a  good  many  Bostonians,  I  soon 
und  myself  'in  the  swim.'  "  It  was  in 
188.5  that  he  first  appeared  here  in  pub 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HoIlLs  Street  'Theatre:  '  The  Civic 
Repertory  Theatre,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
Eva  Le  Gallienne,  director,  in  "The 
Master  Builder,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
Hendiik  Ibsen.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: ,. 


Aliiip  Soilless  

Do.-loi  Hcidiil  

Mips  IIiMa  Wanrcl. 


Kniitp  Brovik  Wnller  Tipi  1: 

Kaia  Fosli  Jospphinp  Hiitohinsoii 

K.is^iiar  lirovik  Haio.il  .^luuuu.i 

....  Et'iii  i;r:  •■hPi- 

  AlMi  1  Kr.i.:"! 

.  ,  S.iyrp  rcnvjpv 
F.v.-.  !.<■  fii.Ollemi' 

Suppose  a  lever  of  the  thratre.  kriow- 
ing  little  a'ootit  Ibsen,  unacquainted 
with  the  vitriolic  articles  written 
against  the  Norwegian  by  William  Win- 
ter and  Cleinent  Scottt— articles  thai, 
seem  ridiculou.'^,  incredible  today — and 
I  lie,  bringing  out  his  "songs  with  Charles  i  with  the  eulogistic  articles  bv  Archer, 
'  R.  Adams  the  singer. 


One  could  wish  a  fuller  description  of 


,  Shaw  and  others,  had  gone  to  the  Hollis 


?  social  life  in  New  Castle,  Delaware," ;       "^'^^^tre  la.-^t  night  for  the  sake  of 


where  Mr.  Johns  was  born,  where  he 
lived  for  18  years.  "There  were  no  fac- 
tories and  there  was  no  business.  It  was 
said  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  bear 
the  sound  of  a  hammer."  In  this  respect 
they  resembled  the  pleasure-loving  peo- 
ple of  Sybaris. 

There  are  glimpses  of  Mme.  Matema 
playing  ninepins;  of  Brahms  handing 
out  cigars  to  Mrr-Johns;  of  a  trip  in 


entertainment.  Suppose  this  theatre 
goer  to  be  a  man  of  reasonable  intelli- 
gence, without  prejudice,  caring  nothr 
ing  about  ".symbolism,"  not  looking  for 
a  sermon  or  essay  instead  of  a  play,  but 
interested  in  all  social  problems,  all 
struggles  of  human  beings  with  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil— what 


houseboat  down  the  Danube  without  an    would  he  have  thought  of  "The  Master 
itorced  camping  near  the  mysterious  Builder"' 
.Hows  that  filled  with  horror  the  soulsi  !  • 
'   the  men  in  Algernon  Blackwood's! 
unforgettable  story.  We  are  told  thati 
Brahms  wore  Jaeger  clothing,  outside 
and  in.  An  example  of  his  characteristic 
rudene.ss  is  given.  The  inside  of  the 
piano  lid  in  Alma  Tadema's  music  room 
was  scratched  over  with  names  of  mu- 
sicians, no  doubt  at  the  wish  of  the 
owner;  so  there  was  no  reminder  of  the 
old  Unes: 
"Whene'er  you  see  a  fellow's  name 

Scratched  on  window  glass. 
You  know  he  owns  a  diamond 

And  his  father  owns  an  ass." 
Anecdote  follows  anecdote.  As  for  the 
record  of  Mr.  Johns's  life  in  Boston 
there  is  only  a  modest  allusion  to  his 
valuable  contributions  to  the  musical 
years  of  the  city,  but  there  are  enter- 
taining pages  that  will  aid  Boston's  fu- 
I  ture  historian,  reconstructing  the  social 
life  between  1885  and  the  present  day. 

THE   ISADORA  DUNCAN   DANCERS  | 
AT  THE  POPS  i 

Three  dance  compositions,  carefully! 
and  beautifully  worked  oyt,  stirring  andL 
expressive  in  performance,  were  pre-f 
sented  at  the  Pops  last  night  by  the| 
Isadora  Duncan  Dancers  of  Moscow.; 
The  dances  were  set  to  movements  of 
Tschaikowsky  s  Pathetic  Symphony,  and 
though  they  were  doubtless  meant  « 
he  Darts  of  one  who!e,  as  danco  con\ 


His  attention  would  have  been  held 
throughout  the  play,  for  the  character 
of  Solness  would  have  impressed  him 
by  the  ruthless  force  of  the  man,  also 
by  his  weakness.  Hero  was  a  man  who, 
recognized  as  a  genius  in  his  work,  yet 
icarcd  the  younger  eencration  knock- 
ing at  the  door;  u  (iiaster  who  would 
not,  s'ive  Ragnar  an  opportunity,  and 
'  schemed  in  a  contemptible  manner  to 
I  crush  his  f.mbition.  yet  keep  him  in 
I'his  -service;  through  Kaia,  who,  be- 
trothcd  to  Ragnar,  yet  worshipped  her 
employer;  ii  master  who  would  not 
comfort  a  dying  man  until  Hilda 
shamed  him  and  then  Is  wa.s  too  late. 

Solness  owed  his  first  succe.ss  to  a 
fire  that  burned   the  home  that  was  | 
tvft-ythiiig  to  hLs  wife,  yet  he  at  timis 
reproached  himself  for  the  los.s  of  the  1 
children  that  were  dear  to  them,  who  | 
died  througli  the  shock  to  their  mother.  \ 
An  uncomiort^ible  person  at  home,  he  j 
drew  other  women  towards  him.  'Ac 
had  kissed  Hilda  the  child  and  told  her 
he  would  make  her  the  princess  of  a 
kingdom.    When  she  came  to  him  10  i 
years  later,  he  had  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent and  his  promises,  but  she  had 
treasured   these   things   in  her  heart. 
He  had  given  up  the  raising  of  churches 
and    was    building   houses    for  happv 
families— he  who  was  without  children 
and  knew  not  happiness.    Then  Hilda 
fired    his    ambition,    sneered    at  hi? 
humbler  projtrt,s,  and  at  last  in  a  )ea!-  | 
ous  fit,  believing  gossll)  about  him  and  ' 
Kaia,  urged,  persuaded  him,  althous'i 


The  performance,  he,  as  an  old  thea 
tre-goer.  would  have  pronounced  ex- 
cellent: he  could  not  have  imagined 
one  more  illuminative  of  the  pli?y;  nor 
more  vivid  portrayals  of  the  characters 
whether  they  were  nientally  normal  or 
with  mjnds  diseased,  half-crazcd. 

BRATTLE  HALL 
"Close  Up" 

A  musif'al  comed.v  in  thrpp  arte:  hook 
and  lyrir'S  hy  H.  C.  Ad  am  son ;  rausip  b.v 
B.  D.  Hanig*hpn:  prodiiPod  hy  the  Harvai'd 
Dramatic  Club  with  the  following  past: 

Mr.  Barbecue  Robet  Ha.vdon  .Tones,  'm 

,Sani  Pripp  John  Arr-her.  •:!<! 

Eslher  Bovlslon  Ruth  Collin' 

Nplsrjn  Nelson  Harold  Meyer  '.'In 

CUiiiPk  Boylston   Henry  Fonda 

Wallace   Bleery ...  Robert   R.    Wallstein.  '^2 

T.otiin  Crooks  Eleanor  Swann 

Betty  Bnn.siin  Juliette  Browne  R'30 

Ada^in  Danpers. 

.Knsenia  Frothinsham  and  Clark  Win- 
ter. 31. 

Japk    Parnidee  Himself 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  is  noth- 
ing if  not  ambitious:  from  impression- 
istic plays  to  poetic  tragedy,  from  re- 
furbished Classics   to   modern   drama,  I 
and  finally  to  musical  comedy  run  their 
productions.     "Close  Up."  as  its  title  1 
,  would  indicate  is  a  m'usical  treatment  | 
of  the  lighter  side  of  making  motion] 

pictures.    The  plot  Ls  hot  of  very  great 
importance — most  of  the  attention  hav- 
ing been  lavished  on  the  songs  and' 
dancing.     Let  not  captious  onlooker 
complain  that  the  chorus  lacks  the  pre- 
cision of  professional  performers.  They 
go  through  their  dances  with  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  and  spirit  that  mori" 
than  makes  up  for  any  lack  of  mechan- 
ical perfection.    The  singin;  was  cn- 
cc'lent.  special  praise  bring  due  Johr. 
Archer  for  his  skilful  and  pleisant  usr 
of  his  mlodious  tenor  voice.   Nor  should 
"the  humorous. antics  of  Mr.  Fo^^dji. Jjt 
forgotten,  since  he  did  so  mucji  tto 
keep  the  audience  in  the  brst  of  humcr. 

This  entertainment  is  by  its  virtues 
I  worthy  to  rank  with  some  of  the  dra- 
'matic  club.'  There  is  no  reason . .wijy t 
'they  should  limit  themselves  to  serious' 
1  drama  when  they  arc  so  good  in  purely 
frivolous  forms  of  entertainment.  L:ajst 
night's  audience  was  extremely  enthu- 
■iiastic  but  no  more  than  the  show  de- 
served    Encores  were  demanded  after 
Tall  the  songs  and  dances  and  the  c;ist 
was  most  gen?rous  in  their  responr<?. 
I  There  are  .several  catchy  tunes,  p:'r- 
ticularlv  "Close  Up."  the  theme  scnr. 
'which  deserves  a  long  and  pro.'perou. 
career  Vi'ith  dance  orchestras. 
'  '        E.  Ill  H. 


deed  to  bring  to  their  productions— r 
freshness,  spontaneity,  a  taste  for  the 
best  plays,  and  a  sure  sense  of  char- 
acterization that  seldom  fails  even  the 
most  inexperienced  player.  For  these 
reasons  their  program  last  night  'was 
very  worth  while,  and  a  large  audience 
showed,  by  much  applause,  how  much 
their  efforts  were  appreciated. 

Paul  Green's  admirable  folk  play  "TTie 
No  'Count  Boy,"  was  acted  by  Eleanor 
Trent  Wallace,  Thomas  Johnson,  Gena 
Brown,  and  Alvira  Hazzard.  Each 
played  with  natural  ingratiating  charm  I 
the  naive  country  people  of  the  South.  P 
Excellently  acted  was  Tchekoff 's  "Tbt ' 
Boor."    Numa  Rousseve,  as  Smimov.l 


STRONG -BOAKDMAN  RECITAL 

William  D.  Strong  and  Herbert  D. 
Boardman  gave  a  recital  of  music  lor 
two  pianos,  last  night  in  Steinert  hall. 
It  pleased  a  large  audience. 

Many  people  liked  best,  or  so  It  ap-, 
peared,  Mrs.  Beach's  suite  founded  on 
old  Irish  melodies.  Here  was  well  made 
music  deriving  its  inspiration,  if  one 
may  hazard  a  guess,  from  the  days 
when  the  famous  Irish  Players  set  all 
America  aflame  with  enthusiasm  lor 
Yates,  Lady  Gregory  and  Synge  Ro- 
mance, it  is  clear,  Mrs.  Beach  had  it 
in  mind  to  suggest,  the  lure  of  Gaelic 
legend,  Irish  peasant  humor. 

Others  liked  better  a  pastorale  by 
Richard  Piatt,  and  a  prelude  too.  melo- 
dious music  of  genuine  grace  and 
charm,  the  work  of  a  master  of  form. 
By  an  earlier  master  of  form.  Salnt- 
Saens,  no  less,  many  people  delighted 
In  a  septet,  op.  65.  No  wonder.  Not 
evei-y  day  does  music,  light  and  un- 
pretentious but  still  the  work  of  a 
genuine  expert,  fall  on  our  ears,  a  mu- 
sician consummate  In  skill. 

Louise  Souther,  who  contributed  a 
fantaisie,  in  C  minor,  to  the  program, 
might  wisely  make  a  study  of  his  meth- 
ods. By  no  means  deficient  in  musical 
ideas,  the  presenting  of  them  she  took 
<)  full  advantage,  for  their  good,  of 

•  freedom  permitted  a  fantasy;  they 
sed  their  effect.  On  tlie  other  hand 
Boardman,  in  his  new  Fanfare  of 


proved  himself  an  actor  of  presence  and 
talent:  his  characterization  rang  true 
from  beginning  to  end.  Thelma  Thorn- 
ton as  the  not-inconsolably-sad  widow 
was  pretty  and  engaging  enough  to 
make  the  Boor's  sudden  love  for  her 
convincing,  and  she  acted  with  skill. 
Gena  Brown  acted  well  as  Luka. 

The  last  play  was  "The  Festival  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Adonis,"  a  Greek- 
Oriental  Idyll  by  Theocritus.  In  thi.>, 
some  vmusually  fine  stage  effects  were 
obtained.  Eduard  Du  Buron,  as  Adonis, 
held  a  difficult  pose  remarkably  well, 
and  danced  with  grace.  Mildred  Dav- 
enport, as  the  Temple  Dancer,  did  some 

i  Egyptian  dancing  that  was  precise,  mys- 
terious and  beautiful,  surely  the  actual 
dancing   of   Egj'ptian   temple  women 

!  must  have  been  like  this.  Delphic 
hymns  and  sweet  Incense  contributed 

i  atmosphere.    Eleanor  Smith  and  Oorgo 

I  acted  well  as  the  "chattering  women." 

I  The  proceeds  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment will  go  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  studio  workshop,  under 

I  the    capable    directorship    of  Maud 

3xmey-Hare.  E.  B. 


THE     INTIMATE     JOURNAL  OF 
GEORGE  SAND,  edited  and  translated  jj 
by  Mane  Jenney  Howe;  The  John  Day 
Co.  198  pp.  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  H.V£ 

The  volume  also  comprises  the  "Dally 
Conversations  with  the  Very  Learned 
and  Highly  Skilled  Doctor  Pifloel.  Pro- 
fessor of  BoUny  and  Psychology"  and  a  I 
scrap  book  "Sketches  and  Hints."  The  | 
'Conversations"    are    between  Geor; 
Sand's  masculine  and  feminine  selvc. 
the  scrap  book  includes  personal  letters 
and  reflections.  The  important  dates  and 
events  in  her  life  are  given  in  an  ap- 
pendix. 

The  Journal  is  in  the  form  of  letters 
written  to  Musset,  expressing  in  passion- 
ate, at  times  hysterical  phrases,  her  suf- 
ferings after  the  break  in  their  rela- 
tionship. She  sent  tliis  Journal  to  ' 
hoping  it  would  put  an  end  to  his  re- 
sentment. He  showed  the  manuscript " 
others,  joked  about  it.  l<nit  it  to  Mm 
Jaubert,  who,  without  Mussel's  knowl- 
edge, copied  it.  One  copy  came  into  the 
possession  of  Alfred's  brother,  Paul,  wh 
incorporated  certain  pages  In  his  ven- 
omous "Lm  et  Elle."  The  Journal  finally 
went  back  to  George  Sand.  The  original 
manuscript  is  lost.  A  copy  was  given  by 
Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  to  her  grand 
daughter,  Aurore.  The  Journal  and  th 
!  other  pages  fh  this  volume  are  now  pub 
lished  for  the  fltet  Ume  in  English 
though  ehere  are  allusions  to  the  Joi 
nal  and  extracts  from  it  in  •Q' 
Sand  and  Her  Lovers,"  by  Francis  Or! 
ble.    Mrs.  Howe,  the  author  of 
Sand:  The  Search  for  Love."  has  wilt 
ten   an  introduction  to  the  Jou 
added  notes  to  thase  contrihuted 


lAurovf    and  annotatea  tUe  otnti  poi 
the  volume.    In  "Docto.  FH 
Sand  speaks  at 


tions  o 
foel,"  George 


need,  or  vanity,  Tiave  so  much  at  stake 
m  their  love  for  men  that  they  allow 
some  tnen  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  des- 
potic power  over  their  lives.   When  for 


\,  .  T,  rr>  .  wnffmsmn's  "Kreys-  pouc  power  over  their  lives.  When  for 
length  of  E.  T.  A.  "^^'""^J^,  any  one  of  these  reasons  her  tyrant 

sler"  (sic)  and  his  writmgs.  Mrs..  becomes  indispensable,  woman  faces  the 


I  in  a  footnote  adds:  "Celebrated  as  the  double  problem  of  holding  her  tyrant 
,„thnr  nf  'Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  "  from  ,and  lightening  her  yoke.  There  is  but 
auinor  VI  ^  he  was  the  ione  means  of  achlevmg  these  two  ends, 

Tu'lhorTf  the&Vand  '"'^  ^'^"^  '^'^ 


r  Thefe  is  much 'of  interest  besides  the 
rejection  of  George  Sand's  passiona  e 


and  that  is  by  the  basest  sort  of  flat- 
tery." 

Note  her  ideas  about  the  education 
of  children:  Ideas  remarkable  in  1837, 


revciai,iuii  ^T"J'f~i^„,.^pt  her  self-  worthy  of  consideration  today.  She  did 
nature,  her  longing  for  Musset  h^^^^  ^^^.^^^    ^    ^^^^^^  competitions, 

reproaches  joined  to  her  wild  cnes-^^i^^j  .^^^  expected  of  the  child  who 


as  Musset;  it  was  never 


Journal  was  written  as  much  iot  ne        ^^^^  ^  triumph  through  the  defeat  of 
as  Musset;  it  was  never  intended  lor  tn^        comrades?  .  .  .  He  will  never  be 
public,  unlike  thf.^JOJJf^^^'J-d  wom^^^^  more  than  a  jealous  poet,  a  sly,  envious 
ndom-  /artist,  or    an   ofiSce-holder  infatuated 

.-- -  -  -    ,,  ^  tnH!iv'that  God  i  with  his  silly  popularity  .  .  .  He  will  be 

"Liszt  said  to  m/J°5d5^  li  may  be  useful  to  himself  alone  and  injurious 
alone  deserves  to  be  loved.  It  may^ce  ^^y^^^^„ 


It^'^v'  dfrnc^irrio^^'/aot^'rV^o^^  beauty  of  certain  descrip. 


ne,ss  gives  wav  to  love  for  the  chilcl, 
Marcla.  When  the  police  close  in. 
Goofy,  her  guardian,  is  drowned,  but 
iMarcia,  after  the  episode  referred  to 
above,  is  saved.  An  odd  phase  of  the 
story  is  that  Goofy,  dead,  Is  supposed 
to  speak  words  of  warning  through 
Jean's  mediumistic  lips.  In  the  con- 
fused end,  Mrs.  Ramsay  confesses  she 
had  Jean  railroaded  because  of  her  son's 
infatuation.  Jean  is  reunited  with  a 
childhood  lover  now  become  a  super- 
reporter,  and  the  Fox  is  revealed  as 
one  of  the  noblest,  most"  sacrificial  crooks 

ever  seen.  The  picture  has  several  novel  | 
'scenes,  such  as  the  railway  crash,  and; 

the  periscopic  mirror  which  shows  the 
j  crooks,  who  are  outside  their  doors.  The 
I' players'  voices  do  not  alv.'ays  register 
,  evenly,  often  the  words  are  unintolli- 
1  gible.  However,  with  wasted  effortc,  the 
I  fewer  words  the  better.         W.  E.  G. 
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I  different  ...  He  is  very  lucky,  the 
»OTd  little  Christian!  .  .  ■  once  or 
t^ce  when  we  were  together  1  .fli"os<j 
thought  he  was  falling  in  love  with  me 
or  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so  Then 
suddenly,  during  his  third  visit  to  my 
hoiSe  I  saw  clearly  that  I  had  been 
Istupidly  cherishing  an  unnecessary 
Ivirtue.  Liszt  loves  no  one  but  God  and 
Ithe  Holy  Virgin,  who  does  not  resemble 
Ime  in  the  slightest  degree.  Excellen 
|voung  manl    If  his  piety  is  sincere^  1 

respect  him.  If  It  is  an  affectation  I 
shall  never  know  the  difference.  Why 
should  I  send  him  away?  Besides,  it  is 
all  so  unimportant.  Nothing  has  reaUty 
for  me  but  one  fixed  Idea,  one  last 
hope."  This  was  the  Liszt  of  1834. 
He  had  already  fallen  in  love  with  his 
pupil  Caroline  de  Saint-Crique  and  been 
rejected  as  a  suitor  -  by  her  father.  It 
was  in  1835  that  he  ran  away  with  the 
Countess  d'Agoult,  who  had  thrown  her- 
self at  his  feet.  She  had  many  suc- 
cessors. 

Wishing  to  win  back  Musset's  friend- 
ship and  respect  at  least,  George  pur- 
posed to  surround  herself  with  men  as 
high-minded  as  they  were  distinguished. 
"I  shall  not  choose  powerful  men,  I  pre- 
fer to  associate  with  artists:  Liszt, 
Delacroix,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer.  I  shall 
be  with  them  as  a  man  among  men. 
Of  course,  people  will  gossip.  They  will 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  comrade- 
ship. They  will  laugh  at  me.  Alfred 
will  hear  these  Innuendoes  and  will  get 
a  wrong  impression.  But  the  truth  will 
triumph — O  my  God,  who  knows  that 
better  than  I?" 

George  Sand  soi'ght  relief  from  her 
bitter  thoughts.  She  went  to  the  of>era. 
"I  was  bored  to  death.  .  .  .  Decidedly 
music  is  bad  for  me,  and  the  theatre 
bores  me.  People  who  go  to  the  theatre 
look  so  stupid.  They  appear  tranquil 
but  indifferent.  Some  of  them  seem 
happy.  'While  I  who  sit  beside  them 
feel  a  viper  eating  at  my  heart.  My 
hair  is  eut  off,  there  are  dark  circles 
under  my  eyes,  my  cheeks  have  grown 

hollow.  I  look  dull  and  old."  (She  had 
cut  off  her  hair  ai.d  sent  it  to  Musset 
in  her  desire  to  soften  his  heart.  This 
was  in  keeping  with  the  romanticism  of 
the  period.) 

By  tUe  side  of  her  clo<iuent  outpour- 
ings she  noted  a  logical  conclusion  that : 
is  even  today  heard  as  a  merry  quip: 
"I'm  glad  I  don't  care  for  spinach,  for  ' 
i£  I  liked  it  I  should  eat  it,  and  I  can- 
not bear  spinach." 

She  was  at  the  first  performance  of 
Gabussis  "Ernani":  Stupid,  boresome 
Buloz  (the  editor  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes)  sleeps  at  the  opera  as 
comfortably  as  in  his  own  bed.  People 
tread  on  his  coat-tails,  they  step  on  his 
hat,  on  his  feet.  He  awakens  long 
enough  to  exclaim,  'Good  Lord!'  then 
goes  back  to  sleep  again.  As  for  me, 
unfortunate  boy  that  I  am.  they  all 
stare  at  me,  then  somebody  says,  "Look, 
isn't  that  George  Sand?  Let  me  see! 
Show  her  to  me!  Where  Is  she?'  'Ah!' 
I  heard  an  old  lady  say,  'she  really 
appears  quite  decent  In  spite  of  every- 
thing.' ■'  And  this  entry  in  her  journal 
is  followed  by  her  sayiiig  that  she  was 
s'  Himes  tempted  to  go  to  Musset's 
house  and  pull  on  the  doorbell  till  the 
cord  broke.  "Alfred,  you  know  that  1 
love  you,  that  I  cannot  love  any  one 
but  you.  Kiss  me,  do  not  argue,  say 
sweet  things  to  me,  caress  me,  because 
you  do  find  me  attractive,  in  spite  of 
my  short  hair,  in  spit«  of  the  wrinkles 
that  have  come  to  my  cheeks  during 
these  last  few  days.  And  then,  when 
you  are  exhaiist.ed  with  emoMon  and 


tions;  of  Liszt  playing  Schubert's  music, 
while  Mme.  d'Agoult  walked  in  the 
shadows  that  fell  across  the  terrace  at 
Nohant;  note  the  "vision  inspired  by 
Beethoven."  There  are  shrewd  char- 
acterizations 01  men  and  women;  a 
generous  defence  of  Marie  Dorval  the 
actress,  who,  too,  had  suffered  through 
love. 

The  scrapbook  contains  a  comment 
written  by  George  Sand  in  1868:  "I  no| 
longer  live  in  myself.  My  heart  has: 
gone  into  my  children  and  my  friends.  I 
I  suffer  only  through  their  sufferings. 
X  have  no  more  needs  for  myself.  Shall 
I  live  much  longer?  ...  Or  shall  I  drop 
off  suddenly?  No  use  wondering  .  .  . 
Shall  I  keep  on  being  useful?  Ah,  that 
is  worth  wondering  about?  ... 

"I  remain  a  behever,  a  believer  in^ 
God,  the  life  eternal,  evil  some  day' 
vanquished  by  science,  science  illu- 
mined by  love.  But  symbols,  images, 
cults,  human  gods — good-by!  I  have' 
passed  beyond  all  that." 

This  was  in  1868.  The  remaining 
years  were  busy,  dignified,  serene.  When 
she  died  in  1876.  the  graveyard  of  the 
little  church  at  Nohant  was  filled  with 
the  leading  representatives  of  literary 
FYance.  Dumas  the  younger  had  com- 
posed the  funeral  oration:  When  the 
time  came  he  broke  down  and  wept.  He 
could  not  speak  as  he  had  promised; 
as  he  wished. 

There  have  been,  even  in  recent  years, 
fiippant,  prejudiced,  malicious,  cruel 
books  about  George  Sand,  writer  and 
woman.  The  translation  by  Mrs.  Howe 
of  the  Journal  and  the  other  pages  in 
this  volume  with  Mrs.  Howe's  valuable 
explanatory  notes  will  not  appeal  to  the 
seekers  and  sniffers  of  garbage;  but  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  better  the  mind  of  a  woman,  con- 
spicuous In  the  19th  century  for  native 
fnrc*":  for  a  talppt  apjrrnarhinB  ^pnlns. 


iMETROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  Hole  in  the  Wall" 

A  frrten  melodrama,  adapted  by  Pierre 
f  n  linp  rrom  a  sUjre  '  play  of  tlip  sami- 
titis  by  Fred  Jackioii:  pholoeraphv  bv 
lieorte  Fulse.v;  dire  led  b.v  Roherl  Kloie'v 
and  prespiitrd  b.v  Paramimm  as  an  .ill- 
Pi'-ture,  with  the  followine  ,.aei 

 tlaudetlp  Colbert 

The  Fox  .   Edward  G.  Robinson 

Gordon  Grant  David  Newell 

Mme   .Mywera  Nelly  Suvaw 

 Donald  .Meek 

•(;'"  ■„  -Man  Br<iol<a 

-Mis.  Ramsay  Louise  C  losser  Hale 

Mr«,  CarsUke  Kalherine  Emmet 

Dosrfaoe   Barry  .Ma.-olloni 

Insueitor    George  M.-gonrn.- 

Never  in  the  hysterical  history  of 
motion  pictures  has  such  a  notable  as- 
sembly of  players  been  subjected  to  such 
shabby  treatment  as  they  are  accorded 
in  "The  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
of 


feel  irritation  returning,  treat  me  badly, 
send  me  away,  but  not  with  those 
dreadful  words,  'the  last  time.'  " 

If  in  her  Journal  George  Sand  is  a 
sister  of  Mile.  Lespinasse,  if  she  reminds 
one  by  the  fervor  of  her  amorous  en- 
treaties of  the  deserted  women  for  whom 
the  poet  Ovid  wrote  letters  to  their  one- 
time lovers,  in  the  curious  conversations 
between  Dr.  Piffoel  and  herself  she 
shows  her  reasoning,  generous,  nobler 
self,  which  is  even  more  revealed  in  her 
scrapbook.  Yet  her  former  self  is  often 
seen,  as  when  she  writes:  "Man  knows 
himself  necessary  to  women.  He  has 
therefore  acquired  an  almost  fatuous 
self-confidence.  And  the  majority  of 
women,  v,l;cthpr  from  rnpidi'v    o,-  sex 


Mr.  Robin- 

.son  of  "The  Racket"  and  "Kubltzer" 
fame;  Louise  Closser  Hale,  one  of  the 
finest  character  actresses  of  our  genera- 
tion: Katherine  Emmet,  whose  recent 
performance  as  Lucrezia  in  Miss  Cowl's 
presentation  of  "Paolo  and  Prancesca" 
is  still  fresh  in  memorj-;  Donald  Meek 
a  quaint,  many-sided  comedian;  Miss 
Colbert,  straight  from  Eugene  O'Neill's 
"Dynamo"— here  are  players  of  talent, 
who  have  done  creditable  things  in  the 
theatre,  who  doubtless  can  do  equally 
good  things  in  audible  pictures,  granted 
a  sane  medium.  That  they  are  able  to 
hold  an  audience's  interest  is  due  to 
their  individual  skill. 

If  by  any  process  of  mental  gym- 
nastics one  is  able  to  believe  that  a 
little  girl  4  years  'old  could  cling  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder  leading  from  a  waterfront  pier 
to  the  waters  below,  finally  to  be  res- 
cued, dry-clad,  by  policemen,  then  It 
will  be  easier  to  overlook  or  condone 
the  comparatively  minor  defects  of  this 
preposterous  product.  That  situation, 
however,  is  supposed  to  figure  in  the 
climax;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
anything  less  convincing. 

The  hole  in  the  wall  is  that  small 
aperture  through  which  certain  mortals 
afllrm  they  can  peer  from  this  world 
into  the  world  beyond.    Mme.  Mystera, 
who  holds  seances  for  wealthy  women  as 
a  blind  for  the  subsequent  depreda-  , 
tions  of  a  criminal  band,  is  killed  in  ' 
an  elevated  train  accident.   Jean  Oliver  ; 
fresh  from  prison,  to  which  a  rich  em- 
ployer, Mrs.  Ramsay,  sent  her  on  an ' 
unjust  charge  of  theft,  replaces  Mme. 
Mystera  with  the  sole  idea  of  kid- 
napping Mrs.   Ramsay's  little  gi'and- 
daughter  and  of  bringing  her  up  as  a 
thief.   The  plot  succepds,  but  vindictive- 


I  COPLEY  PLAZA  BALLROOM  — 
!  Special  showiiig  of  the  French  film 
I  "The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc"  under  the 
I  auspices  of  the  Ai'tkino  Guild.  The  pic- 
:  ture  is  directed  by  Carl  T.  Dreyer  and 
j  has  the  following  cast: 

'Joan  o£  Arc  .   ,,.  ' . .  ,  .  Falconelti 

1  LV-veque  Cauchon  hilvam 

Loysleur  M.  bHiutz 

Jean  Bf  supere.   ■^'>*';'' 

Jean  D  Estivet    .\ndre  Berly 

Massieu.   Antouni  .^rtauil 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  before  a  dis- 
tinguished gathering,  the  Artkino  Guild  : 
gave  the  first  Boston  showing  of  a 
French  picture,  "The  Passion  of  Joan  | 
of  Arc."   The  occasion  was  the  launch- 
ing of  Boston's  Little  Theatre.  "The 
Screen,"  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  worthwhile  films.  Money 
has  been  raised  for  building  of  the  i 
theatre,  but  more  will  be  needed  for  the  I 
plans  now  on  foot.    The  audience  was 
asked  to  subscribe  and  under  the  spirited 
prompting  of  Miss  Eva  Le  Gallienne  re- 
.sponded  generously.  '  It  is  an  under- 
taking that  deserves  much  encourage- 
ment, for  Boston  will  have  an  oppor-  ^ 
tunity  to  see  the  finest  motion  pictures,  | 
Lothrop  Stoddard  spoke  of  the  great 
need  for  such  a  theatre. 

As  a  foretaste  of  its  quahty  the  Art- 
kino Guild  could  hardly  have  found  a  r' 
more  auspicious  offering  than  "The  I 
Passion  o£  Joan  of  Arc,"  This  picture, 
recently  completed  in  France  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Carl  Dreyer,  ranks 
among  the  most  extraordinary  things  ; 
that  the  moving  pictures  have  yet  pro- 
duced. It  is  harrowing,  it  is  pitiful,  it 
Is  almost  unbearably  tragic,  yet  every- 
thing is  accomplished  by  ^he  very  sim- 
plest means.  The  actors  wear  no  make- 
up and  the  faintest  shades  of  expres- 
sion on  their,  faces  are  clearly  shown. 
Close-ups  predominate,  but  the  angles 
at  which  they  are  taken  prevent  any 
feeUng  of  monotony. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  give  the  whole 
life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  only  the  last  few 
hours  of  her  life— the  end  of  her  trial, 
her  momentary  recantation  under  the 
fear  of  the  stake,  and  her  terrible  death. 
The  acting  of  Falconetti  as  Joan  is  be- 
yond words:  she  Is  the  simple,  resolute, 
bewildered  yet  exalted  peasant  girl  that 
one  feels  Joan  must  have  been.  Her 
'  lace  mirrors  every  emotion  and  when 
she  weeps  it  is  so  pitiful  that  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  look.  Her  passage 
to  the  stake  is  a  veritable  Via  Dolorosa, 
and  as  she  stands  on  the  pyre,  with  the 
crucifix  clasped  to  her  breast,  there  is 
something  sublime  in  her  face  that 
makes  one  realize  how  this  girl  accom- 
plished miracles  and  faced  death  with 
such  wonderful  faith.  The  other  actors 
were  verv  fine,  even  if  it  did  seem  at 
times  that  there  was  too  much  emphasis 
laid  on  physical  ugliness.       E.  L.  H. 


CARMEN   

.Jordan  Hall:  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  Iieg- 
linskas    Opera    in    English  Company, 
Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  The  cast: 

I  Carmen  •  ■  Rose  Zulallan 

Frasqnita    ,Zoe  Miissrave 

I  .Mercedes   Dons  Rosenberf: 

Micaela   Marffuerite  La  Liberie 

Don  Jose  S'*"",..^'L^'^'' 

Morales   •   Ro.v 

I  Zuiiig-a    Henry  Heald 

Fscamillo   J.nmes  R.  Houfrhwn 

Don    Cairo   Camille  Gironard 

Remenilado    How.ird  Stevens 

Lillas  Pastia   Mauri.e  Tohm 

Here  was  an  interesting  experiment. 
Miss  Leginska  conceived  the  idea  that 
she  would  like  to  train  an  opera  com- 
panv.  Done!  Though,  so  far  as  in- 
forrnation  goes,  she  has  never  dealt 
exhaustively  with  the  singire;  voice, 
though  she  can  scarcely,  among  her 
manv  activitie.^.  have  devoted  much 
time"  to  the  preparing  and  conducting 
iOf  opera  performances.  Miss  Leginska 
is  not  the  person  to  let  herself  be  put 
about  bv  trifle?.  She  determined,  evi- 
dently, to  make  a  good  shift  with  such 
lassets  as  .<;he  had  at  hand. 

The  n-'o.^t  valuable  of  these  was  a 
well-trained  orchestra  of  women  play- 
ers an  orchestra  exceedingly  compe- 
tent at  a  symphony  concert  program, 
but  .lurely  not  experienced  at  ope 
Miss  Leginska  made  little  of  their  lacv 
of  operatic  routine:  she,  an  orchestra 
conductor  of  rare  ability,  could  show 
them  the  way. 

Building,  therefore,  on  her  orchestra 
—or  so  it  appears  to  a  person  unin- 
formed—Miss Leginska  gathered  a  cast 
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ibined  with  hard  work,  can  accomplish 
I  in  the  face  of  want  of  routine.  Not 
I  till  next  season,  though,  to  be  accurate, 
I  will  the  result  of  the  experiment  de- 
I  Clare  itself  definitely;  yesterday's  per- 
'  formance  was  labelled  "introductory." 

In  these  conditions,  only  very  gen- 
eral impressions  are  in  place.  Miss  Leg- 
inska, it  is  clear,  is  not  of  a  mind  to 
trample  reasonable  traditions  in  the 
mud.  She  made  use  of  simple  but  very 
good  stage  setting.^.  She  called  James 
K.  Murray  to  her  aid,  who  contrived 
a  smooth-moving  performance  along  the 
usual  line.  Her  actors,  under  the  dra- 
matic direction  of  Iride  Pilla,  acted  very 
well  indeed,  far  better  than  one  had 
a  right  to  demand.  The  eye,  in  short, 
!f  using  reason,  had  slight  cause  to 
complain. 

The  ear  it  was,  oddly  enough,  which 
found  itself  less  content.  Miss  Leginska, 
able  conductor  though  she  is.  missed 
the  instrumental  sparkle,  the  rhythmic 
verve  of  Bizet's  score,  its  telling  dra- 
matic strokes;  she  made  it  ponderous 
and  drab.  And  as  for  her  singers,  all 
of  them  well  enough  of  voice  and  some 
of  them  far  better,  if  she  troubled  her- 
.self  to  exact  of  them  musically  beauti- 
ful—and consequently  expressive — sing- 
ing, she  failed  in  her  attempt. 

The  words  she  made  them  enunciate 
distinctlv;  on  the  whole  they  did  ad- 
mirably by  Charles  Henry  Meltzer's  ex- 
cellent translation.    But  pray  let  Miss 
Leginska    remember    that    in  music 
drama  it  is  the  music  that  makes  the 
drama  moving.    And  music,  really  to 
1  deserve  the  name,  must  not  fail  in 
'  rhythm  or  in  both  fineness  and  breadth 
I  of  phrasing.    Drama  and  settings  and 
I  enunciation  in  this  introductory  pro- 
duction— fine  features  all — outstripped 
the  music  too  far  for  a-  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory performance.  R.  R.  G, 

NAVYYARDHEADi 
CUTS  OUT  GUILD 
AS  SOVIET  ALLY 

I    Admiral  Philip  Andrews  commandant 
of  the  Charlestown  navy  yard  and  Mrs.  i 
;  Andrews  and  Lt.-Col.  Moris  A.  Locke,  j 
U.  S.  A,,  attached  to  the  first  corps  | 
area,  have  withdrawn  from  the  patron  ' 
list  of  the  Artl:lno  Guild  of  Boston  and 
have  requested  that  their  names  be  no 
longer  used  on  the  guild's  advertising 
'  and  all  other  guild  matter.  It  was 
I  learned  yesterday. 

(  It  is  understood  that  the  rea.son  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  and  navy 
officers  is  the  connection  between  the 
Artkino  Guild  and  the  Sovkino  of  Mos- 
cow, which  supplies  all  communist  prop- 
aganda films  to  groups  of  the  various 
"Kinos"  in  this  and  other  countrieit 

On  account  of  their  positions  in  the 
army  and  navy  Adm.  Andrews  and  Lt.- 
Col.  Locke  were  unable  and  unwilling 
yesterday  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
matter  for  publication. 

THOUGHT  IT  FOR  CHARITY 
Adm.   Andrews  said  that  he  with-  j 
Irew  from  the  guild  when  he  found 
that  It  intended  to  build  a  theatre  and  | 
it  Is  his  unvarying  policy  to  .support  j 
jsnly  charitable  groups  and  nothing  con- 
'nected  with  business.  He  said  the  man 
who  persuaded  him  over  the  telephone 
to  join  the  patrons  mentioned!  the  name 
of  a  friend  of  the  admiral's  and  gave 
him  the  impression   that  it  was  a 
charitable  affair. 

On  the  invitations,  to  the  showing  of 
the  film  in  the  Copley-Plaza  last  Fri- 
day are  the  names  of  Admiral  Andrew.s 
land  Lt.-Col.  Locke.  On  the  programs 
used  at  the  presentation  the  names  of 
the  admiral  and  lieutenant-colonel  are 
blotted  out. 

,  The  affair  caused  much  dlscus- 
^sion  and  quiet  investigation  among 
patriotic  organizations  of  the  state, 
jstate  Comdr.  Dr.  William  H.  Griffin  of 
the  American  Legion  said  last  night 
that  if  he  finds  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  Artkino  Guild  and 
Ithe  Mo-scow  distributors  of  coinmunist 
propaganda  films  he  will  conduct  a' 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  there  is  fact  in  the  a.sser- 
fions  being  made  in  patriotic  organiza- 
lion.s,  he  said,  it  should  result  in  in- 
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p  state  and  fedfral  Investigations. 

jjurlnB  the  showing  of  "The  Pa.'ssion 
Joan  of  Arc'  'a  woman  approached  , 

a  LeGalUenne,  (fuest  of  honor,  and' 

-ked  her  If  she  ws";  aware  that  she  wa 
ponsorinK    a    communist  movement. 
Miss  LeGalUenne  replied,  accordinK  to 
report,  that  "Communist  or  not,  what 
matters — it  is  art." 

The  film,  many  said,  tended  to  show 
clergvmon  in  a  very  imfavorable  light, 

Manv  were  so  affected  by  the  film 
that  they  walked  o\it  of  the  room  while 
it  was  being  shown.  About  half  left 
in  this  manner  before  the  last  reel  had 
been  thrown  on  the  screen,  those  who 
attended  say. 

"Breaking  Chains"  was  the  first  film 
from  ^toscow  to  be  shown  in  Boston, 
on  March  25,  1927,  in  Symphony  hall. 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Artkino 
Guild  in  this  city.  The  porgram  said 
"International  Workers'  Aid  presents 
Breaking  Chains,'  the  wonder  film  from 
Moscow,  Friday,  March  25,  1927,  at 
Symphony  hall,  Boston."  Three  of  the 
sponsors  were  George  Kraska,  Prof. 
Henry  W.  L.  Dana  and  Jacques  Hoff- 
man. These  tliree  are  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Artkino  Guild,  according 
to  the  guild  program  of  last  Friday. 
Kraska  is  secretary  of  the  Artkino 
Guild. 

In  New  York  city  the  Amkino  Guild 
l.<i  of  the  .same  type  as  the  Artkino 
Guild  here  and  gets  Its  films  from  the 
same  source  in  Masco w. 

The  Artktno  Guild  is  raising  money 
to  build  B  theatre  here  which  will  cost 
about  $35,000,  and  will  seat  about  500. 
If  will  be  part  of  the  "little  theatre 
I  movement,"  and  will  furnish  films  only 
I  intended  for  the  very  intelligent,  accord- 
ing to  speakers  at  last  Friday's  gather- 
ing. 

The  theatre  will  be  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature  and  appearance  from  any 
other  motion  picture  theatre  in  Boston. 
Its  front  will  be  of  black  tile,  accord- 
,  ing  to  tentative  plans.  The  name  of  the 
i  current  film  will  be  displayed  in  an  elec- 
I  trie  sign,  the  only  adornment.  The  in- 
terior will  be  plain  and  severe,  with 
!  glass  illuminated  columns  as  the  only 
touch  of  color.   The  theatre's  name  will 
be  the  "Screen." 

Accordins  to  Friday's  program  at.  the 
Ccpley-Plaza  the  following  films  will  be 
sliown  'at  the  new  theatre  next  fall; 
"Growth  of  the  Soil"  by  Knnt  Ham- 
sun. "Ten  Davs  that  Shook  the  World 
by  Zola;  Tolstoi's  "Power  of  Dartoesa'  , 
I  "Shattered,"  "Unholy  Love,"  "Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher."  "Love.  Life  ^.nd 
Nature,"   "The   Village   of   Sin"  ana 
j  others. 

WAGNER  NIGHT  AT  POPS 

The  first  Sunday  night  concert  of 
this  season's  Pops,  in  Symphony  hall, 
was  devoted  by  Mr.  Casella,  conductor, 
to  the  works  of  Wagner.  The  program 
included  excerpts  from  seven  of  the 
great  German  composer's  operas;  name- 
ly, the  overture,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  guests  into  the  Wartburg,  from  I 
"Tannhauser";  a  "Siegfried"  idyll;  the  | 
prelude    and    love-death    scene    from  ( 
"Tristan  and  Isolde";  a  prelude  to  "The  i 
Meistersingers  of  Nuremburg";  the  pre- ' 
lude  and  introduction  to  act  III  of. 
"Lohengrin";    the   Good  Friday  spell 
from  "Parsifal";  and  the  ride  of  the! 
'Valkyries,  without  which  no  orthodox 
Wagnerian  program  wQuld  be  complete. 

The  numbers  were  so  chosen  as  to 
avoid  tiresome  heaviness.  The  orches-  \ 
tra,  skilfully  guided  by  Mr.  Casella,  gave  { 
:  to  each  selection  that  perfection  of  per- 
formance one  has  learned  to  expect 
from  such  a  splendid  band  of  musi- 
cians. The  audience  was  large  and  en- 
thusiastic, an  indication  that  such  pro- 
grams may  safely  be  inserted,  at  various 
times,  as  acceptable  contrasts  to  the 
nightly  miscellanies  culled  from  lighter 
compositions.  i 
I  MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
["Black  Waters" 

A  spfeen  melodrama,  adapted  from  a  sfagp 
play  pnlitled  "FoEr."  by  John  Willard: 
ilirerted  hy  Marshall  Neilan.  producpd  by 
HerhprI  ^Vilrox  and  presented  as  a  World 
Wiile  all-ialkingr  picture  with  the  lollowing: 
eypt  ; 

■Tiser"  Larrabee? 

Kelly  S  James  Kirkwood 

Charles   John  Loder 

;  KImer  H.illani  Cooley 

I  Randall  Krank  Rei<'her 

Temple  Lloyd  Hamilton 

Oarey  Robert  Anifs 

  Ben  Henricks 

"•elo  Noble  Johnson 

f-iiMice  Mary  Brian 

At  1:30  o'clock  on  a  certain  foggy 
morning,  "Tiger"  Larrabee,  master  of  a 
nystery  ship  and  with  an  evil  record 
of  sins  committed  on  many  seas  and 
in  many  ports,  had  planned  to  blow 
up  his  ship  and  thereby  settle  once  for 
all  his  old  scores  with  those  who  were 
intent  on  his  death  and  those  whom  he 
had  wronged.  Within  five  minutes  of ; 
the  appointed  time  four  persons  had 
been  deliberately  murdered,  and  old} 
Larrabee  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  sue- ' 


vu-      /■Z'  7^7 
DEPARTED  GLORY 

Jorgensen  of  the  C.  A.  Larsen  Tells  Heroic 
Tale  as  Famous  Ship  Arrives  Here"— Headline 
In  the  N.  y.  Sun.  "Heroic."  Did  Jorgensen  res- 
Cue  lives  at  sea  in  a  howling  storm?  Did  he 
'  quell  a  mutiny?  Did  he  sustain  the  courage  of 
his  crew  when  all  thought  their  ship  was  lost? 
No.  The  Larsen  took  with  her  seven  little 
tugboats;  each  one  v.-as  equipped  with  a  har- 
poon gun.  The  gunners  thus  killed  195  blue 
whales. 

V/hat  would  Queeques,  the  harpooner,  whose 
dexterity  so  excited  the  admiration  of  Bildad 
and  Peleg.  owners  of  the  Pequod  that  they  gave 
him  the  ninetieth  lay,  "and  that's  more  than 
ever  was  given  ?  harpooner  yet  out  of  Nan- 
tucket"—what  would  (Sieequeg  say  to  this?  Or 
Tashtego,  or  Daggoo.  or  the  mysterious  Parsee 
in  Capt.  Ahab's  beat?  Queequeg  who,  darting 
his  iron  over  old  Bildad's  broad  brim,  clean 
across  the  ship's  deck,  struck  out  of  sight  a 
plistening  tar  spot  on  the  water.  "Now."  .said 
Queequeg,  quietly  hauling  in  the  line,  "spos-ee 
him  whale-e  eye;  why.  dad  whale  dead." 

To  shoot  a  harpoon  from  a  gun  instead  of 
hurling  the  iron!  Why  not  discharge  a  can 
non?  After  the  whale  was  secured  it  was  hauled 

:into  th3  bow  of  the  Larsen,  shoved  over  tables 
8,nd  then  chopped  up.  No  longer  do  mates  take 
whaling  spades  in  hand,  while  the  ship  trembles 
and  quivers  under  the  strain  of  the  hoisting 
with  the  aid  of  cutting  tackles.  Is  the  harpoon 

'line  still  magical,  sometimes  horrible?  Does  it 
Btill  fold  a  boat  in  its  complicated  coils,  so  that 

>  the  oarsmen,  involved  in  its  perilous  contor- 
tions "seem  as  Indian  jugglers,  with  the  dead- 
liest snakes  sportively  festooning  their  limbs"? 
("All  men  live  enveloped  in  whale  lines,"  wrote 
Melville.  "All  are  born  with  halters  round  their 

jl3£cks;  but  it  is  only  when  caught  in  the  swift. 

'  sudden  turn  of  death,  that  mortals  realize  the 
silent,  subtle,  ever-present  perils  of  life.") 

1      In  the  good  old  days  the  whale  gave  light 

'  to  households.  The  oil  filled  lamps  of  homely 
or  strange  construction.  There  vas  winding  up 
pf  a  lamp  as  of  a  clock.  In  the  good,  heroic  days 
whalebones  fondly  embraced  the  women  of  oui 
villages  and  towns,  at  times  crushing  them  in 
their  fervor.  Thus  the  whale  cheered  the  night 

in  sitting  room  and  kitchen;  women  even"  wheri 

tortured  for  fashion's  sake,  looked  on  the  whale 

as  a  steadfast  friend. 

What  becomes  of  the  75,000  barrels  of  oil 

brought  by  the  Larsen  to  New  York?   It  goes  to 

makers  of  soap.    Oh,  shabby  ending  of  the 

ocean's  royal  family. 


WlTri  A  BEARD 

One  reads  that  the  officials  of  a  newly  or- 
ganized transportation  company  doing  business 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
prefer  bearded  men  for  taxi-drivers,  if  they  do 
not  insist  on  luxuriant  whiskerage.  Do  these 
officials  think  that  a  beard  ensures  careful  driv- 
ing, a  knowledge  of  city  streets,  courteous 
handhng  of  a  passenger? 

It  is  true  there  was  a  time  when  a  beard  was 
thought  synonymous  with   wisdom.  Philoso 
phers,  prophets,  men  of  science  were  bearded. 
(Not  so  many  years  ago  a  young  physician  could 
not  expect  a  lucrative  practice  unless  he  sported 
a  full  beard.)    The  years  of  our  Civil  War  saw 
whiskerage  in  all  its  glory;  a  man  was  not 
thought  a  hero  or  even  proficient  in  military 
strategy  unless  he  resembled  a  "whiskered  Pan- 
dour."  yet  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  reckoned  in 
his  day  a  competent  army  leader,  took  pains  to 
be  smooth  of  face  and  body.   "About  the  trim- 
ming of  his  body,  he  was  over-curious;  so  as  he 
would  not  only  be  notted  and  shaven  very  pre- 
cisely, but  also  have  his  haire  plucked  in  so 
much  as  some  cast  it  in  his  teeth,  and  twitted 
him  therewith."  The  beard  was  sacred.  Among 
ihe  orientals  to  tweak  It  was  a  deadly  insult. 
Men  swore  by  the  Beard  of  the  Prophet. 

Is  a  taxi-driver  expert,  resourceful,  honest, 
because  he  is  bearded  like  the  pard?  Shave 
a  supposed  philanthropist;  his  mouth  may  be 
small,  mean,  even  cruel.  A  beard  may  cover  a 
weak  chin,'  a  chin  like  a  poached  egg,  the  chin 
of  Swinburne  and  of  Arnold  Bennett.  No,  a 
full  beard  is  not  an  infallible  index  of  character. 

Nor  would  a  taxi-driver  sporting  Piccadilly 
weepers,  or  Galway  sluggers,  mutton  chop 
whiskers,  an  imperial,  a  soup-strainer,  or  a 
moustache  of  the  toothbrush  variety,  zymos 
spinach,  necessarily  inspire  confidence.  A 
driver  with  a  bushy  beard  might  lead  a  possible 
passenger,  ready  to  hail  him  as  he  approached 
with  beckoning  hand,  to  shake  the  head  fearing 
a  caveman's  treatment. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
TKe  Civic  RepertoiTr  Theatre,  Inc.,  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  director, 
out  tomorrow  night  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  Leonid  Andir 
ternia,"  and  repeat  the  performance  on  Saturday  evening  and  at  th , 
day  matinee.  J 

Andrcev  (1871-1919)  kn^v  years  of  poverty  as  a  boy  and 
at  the  universities  cf  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  It  is  said  that  he  w; 
influenced  by  Tolstoi's  "Wherein  is  thy  Faith?"    He  tried  to  kil 
three  times.  At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  painting;  then  the  lav,  i 
nc  turned  journalist,  beginning  by  reporting  cases  in  court.  It  we  i 
that  he  wrote  his  first  play,  "To  the  Stars."   Gorki  was  his  friencin 
viser.  Prof.  Leo  Wiener  says  that,  "To  the  Stars"  is  an  ominous  conte 
of  Gorki's  "Children  of  the  Sun,"  and  adds  that  throughout  AndreVs 
matic  career— he  wrote  nearly  30  plays— "there  does  not  seem  to  b  a  si 
case  when  he  does  not  borrow  or  derive  the  substance  of  his  writis  dire 
from  a  previous  play  on  the  stages  of  the  Art  Theatre  or  KomKSsarzh 
Bkaya's  Theatre,  and  then  racks  it  over  the  wheel  of  incompheheriible  sy 
bolism  or  deprive  it  of  its  mortal  habiliments,  in  accordance  wit;  the  pa 
Ing  fashion  of  the  theatre,  like  a  veritable  spiritual  inquisitor."  Katenn; 
written  in  1912,  and  produced  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Dec  17  of  th; 
year,  tells  of  a  woman  whose  husband  unjustly  suspects  her  of  i;fidelity 
&Xts  at  her,  but  kills  only  her  soul.   She  seeks  the  man  suspected;  becom 
more  and  more  abandoned;  as  Andreev  put  it:    "A  'dead  p\i'  wander'" 
amidst  the  ruins  of  its  earthly  life."  Andreev  wrote  that  his  *a.-estKateri 
was  not  invented  by  him.    "I  have  known  such  a  woman  verj-  intimately 
with  these  strange  movements  of  the  hands,  with  this  modernism  and  see 
ing  inconsistency.   I  did  not  like  her  at  all  until  I  learned  tok.iow  her.  un 
I  discovered  that  her  mannerisms  were  not  suggested  by  the  decadents,  b 
were  genuine  and  natural  with  her.    She  was,  as  I  afteward  realized, 
dancing  woman,  under  the  spell  of  a  certain  inner  rhythm.?  ...   She  h 
come  to  dance  in  life  where  others  did  not  dance.  Insteai  of  dancing  th 
Jostled  and  elbowed  one  another,  Uiat  is  w^hy  she  seemingly  broke  down 
.  quickly,  so  easily  and  so  strangely   ...  The  mlsfortuni  of  Katerina  U 
in  the  fact  that  she  did  not  fall  at  cnce.  Then  it  woulihave  been  easi 
for  her  to  rise.  But  she  lost  her  rhythm  and  shevegan  tt  whirl  about  ev| 
more  rapidly." 
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Seville.  It  if  in  honor 
ig  plays.  '    tiled  sp 
I  overhanging.  Surroun 
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"The  Lady  from  Alfaqueque"  ("La  Consuela") 
Morning,"  by  Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alvarez  Qui 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

There  is  a  handscme  fountain  in  the  park  o: 
the  Quintero  Brothers,  who  are  still  living  and  wr; 
a  square  basin  fed  by  running  water,  flowers,  tre 
Ins  it  a  bench,  and  the  names  of  chofen  plays  are 
There  are  even  shelves  to  hold  the  plays  themse; 
own  choice,  sit  there  and  read. " 

These  brothers— SeraHn  was  born  in  1C71,  Joa 
collaborated.   Their  first  play  was  produced  in  18 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  was  not  the  first  to  make  t 
rmted  States.  On  Oct.  2,  1922,  the  Equity  Play eri produced  a-  the  Fort^ 
eighth  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  "Malvaloca."  with  knc  Cowl  the  herou 
and  Rollo  Peters,  the  romantic  Leonardo.  The  stoiV  is  of  a  li?bt  skirt  wl 
Visits  a  former  lover  sick  m  a  hospital.  There  she  mietf  this  lo^cr•s  busine 
partner.  Leonardo.  He  falls  passionately  in  love  wit»  he:,  but  is  oisquie: 
when  he  hears  of  her  past  life.  At  last  he  is  convince^  that  her  love  for  hi 
has  remade  her.  so  they  are  married.  The  "remaking?  through  love  is  by  i 
means  an  original  idea  in  the  theatre.  Probably  th|mo.=t  noteworthy  " 
Stance  is  the  famous  line  in  Victor  Hugo's  "Marion  Delfcnc 

Since  Miss  Lc  Gallicnne's  productions  of  the  t^  SpaiAii  plays,  tl 
Quinteros's  "A  Hundred  Yearc  Old. "  with  Otis  Skmne|  as  Papa  Juan,  w 
produced  in  Chicago  (last  month). 

Fernandita,  The  Lady  from  Alfaqueque.  married  aid  made  Mncrid  n 
dwelling  place.  Her  devotion  to  her  native  town  is  so  great  tha^  uiy  oi 
coming  to  Madrid,  claiming  parentage  or  early  years  In  Aliaqueqi;e.  easi 
imposes  on  her.  men  or  women,  young  or  old,  even  a  poor  devil  c:  a  po 
Who  tells  her  he  has  run  from  some  m>sterious  persecution.  The  amusii 
play  has  been  described  as  a  "development  -of  the  theme  of  gentle  hom 
sickness."  When  the  bashful  Realito  comes  to  PernandiU's  house  in  seart 
of  a  job  they  agree  that  nowhere  in  Spain  is  there  such  a  sky,  ice-col 
water  frbm  the  wells;  nowhere  are  there  such  almond  cakes,  cinnamol 
honey  cakes,  lemons,  walnut  paste  as  in  the  little  tow^n.  "I  believe  the  Hoi 
Virgin  herself  scattered  flowers  in  the  valley  there.  And  the  houses  are  : 
■^\hite  and  clean   .,  .    .   I  sometimes  think   Heaven   must  be  very  lil 
Alfaqueque.  The  worst  day  in  the  year  there  is  better  than  the  best  oi 
anywhere  else.   ...   I  know  that.    The  play  might  be  called  a  sati; 
on  provincial  clannishness.  one  reviewer  thinks.   If  it  is  a  satire  it  is 
gentl'^.  a  loving  on?   Fernandita  is  no  fool.   She  tells  Realito  that  her  hu 
band  calls  his  house  the  "Alfaqueque  Legation";  she  is  "the  Mmkner  Plen 
potentiary   from  Alfaqueque."    This  comedy  is  one   of  .four  translate 
f:om  the  Spanish  by  Helen  and  Harley  Granville-Barker  and  published  la 
year  by  Little.  Brown  <t  Company. 

'  A  Sunny  Morning"  is  translated  by  Lucretia  Xavier  Floyd. 

Chekhov's  "Cherry  Orchard"  will  be  performed  on  Tuesday  &\d  Thurs 

day  evenings. 

Stanislavsky  tells  of  a  performance  at  Moscow  on  the  eve  of  the  thir 
revolution.  Soldiers  were  gathering  about  the  Kremlin,  there  were  mysteri 
ous  prcpaiations.  some  of  Uie  streets  were  empty;  in  others  mobs  wtre  walk 
ing;  the  lanterns  were  out. 

"In  the  Solodavrikovsky  Theatre  there  gatnered  a  thousan  1-neade 
crowd  of  the  common  people  to  see  Chekhov's  'Cherry  Orchard,'  n  whlc 
the  life  of  that  class  against  whom  the  common  people  were  preptring  fo 
final  revolt  was  painted  in  deep  and  svmpathetic  tones. 
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The  auduonum.  filled  almost  cxcIum-,  .  .y  by  Uic  common  _ 
excitement  The  mood  on  both  sides  cf  the  footlights  was  one  of  worry, 
[actors  m  our  make-ups,  waiting  for  the  performance  to  begin,  stood 
the  curtain  and  listened  . to  the  buzzing  of  the  audience  In  the  sickened 
isphere  of  the  auditorium. 

'  'We  won  t  be  able  to  finish  the  performance,'  we  said  to  each  other, 
•e  will  be  a  scandal.  Either  they  will  drive  us  from  the  stage  or  they 
attack  us.'  , 

When  the  curtains  parted,  our  hearts  beat  in  the  expectation  of  a  pos- 
ole  excess  But^the  lyricism  hi  Cliekhov,  the  eternal  beauty  of  Russian 
aetrv  the  life-mood  of  countrji  gentility  in  old  Russia  caused  a  reaction 
i'tii.  -■*^=r  the  existing  conditions.  It  was  one  of  our  most  successlul  per- 
formances from  the  viewpoint  of  the  attention  of  the  spectators.  It  seemed 
L  us  that  all  of  them  wanted,: to  wrap  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  ot 
Poetry  and  to  rest  there  and  bid  peaceful  farewell  forever  to  the  old  and 
Wutiful  life  that  now  demanded  its  purifying  sacrifices.  The  pertormance 
was  ended  by  a  tremendous  ovation,  and  the  spectators  left  the  theatre  m 
sUence  and  who  knows-perhaps  many  of  them  went  straight  to  the  barn- 
cades  '  Soon  shooting  began  in  the  city.  Hardly  able  to  find  cover,  we  made 
our  way  to  our  hemes  in  the  night.   In  the  darkness  I  ran  into  a  priest,  and 

^'^""fl^ey  arc  shooting  there,  and  wc  are  in  duty  bound  to  go.  he  to  the 
church,  I  to  the  theatre.  He  to  pray.  I  to  create  for  those  who  seek  respite,  ' 

Many  no  doubt  will  welcome  the  return  of  Miss  Yurka  in  "The  Wild 
Duck,"  remembering  her  admirable  performance  at  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
When  the  Actors  Theatre  of  New  York  revived  Ibsen'.s  play  last  November. 

iurt  tribute  was  paid  her:  "Of  the  old  cast  (that  of  lour  years  before) 
Blanche  Yurka  alone  remains.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  they  could  do 
T,:-.ou;  ;ier;  impcss/oie  to  imagine  the  last  four  acts  filled  otherwise  than 
in'  her  nresence  and  the  breath-taking  rightness  of  her  every  gesture  and 
Li.-ccnon,  i:vc;-  ;r  t:ie  others  did  badly -and  they  do  anything  but  badly- 
There  would  be  cause  enough  to  go  to  the  49th  street  in  her  appearance  there: 
reason  enough  to  fight  the  crowds  of  Broadway  and  sit  in  an  orchestra  scat 
lo  «ee  her  pick  uu  the  play  in  the  sudden  passion  which  sweeps  aside  the 
grave  quiet  of  Gina's  normal  mood  and  makes  her  suddenly  the  only  realitv 
In  a  world  of  puppets,  ' 

And  "Blossom  Time  '  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  found  pleasure  m 
Ithe  story  and  the  music. 

Mr,  Clive  will  revive  "The  Ghost  Train. '  When  in  doubt  bring  out  or 
Iperform  again  a  mystery  play.  This  reminds  us  that  Edgar  Wallace  has 
completed  h:s  new  play  "Some  Person  Unknown,"  "In  it,"  says  Mr.  Wallace, 
■X  liave  attempted  a  new  technique  by  setting  forth  a  police  story  from  the 
ipouic  of  view  cf  the  police.  There  is,  however,  no  long  prehminary  act  in- 
Itroducing  the  various  characters  before  I  reach  the  climax,  where  somebody 
is  killed.  For  the  rest,  the  last  two  acts  are  devoted  to  the  solution  of  what- 
ever mystery  there  is, " 

"In  my  opinion  the  film.' wiietl-.er  silent  or  cf  the  talking  variety,  will 
Jnever  kill  the  good  play.'  ,  ,  .  There  rhould  always  be  plenty  of  room 
Ifor  the  playgoer  with  but  few  s.niUings  to  spend,  and  I  very  much  regret  to 
Ihear  that  in  the  majority  of  tiir  m,-  br-,,v:  hm't.  little  or  no  accom- 
Imodation  is  being  proMded  ^-a  i  Forbes-Rooertoon. 
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reed  in  his  program  of  wholesale 
laughter.  How  he  was  balked,  and  by 
whom,  makes  a  climax  to  a  very  un- 
usual screen  plot  which  in  faii-ness  to 
the  audiences  to  come  should  not  be 
divulged.  It  is  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting picture,  as  mystery  stories  go, 
and  while  it  travels  at  very  slow  speed 
It  is  so  competently  directed  and  so 
well  acted  that  one's  absorption  makes 
it  easy  to  condone  its  leisurely  pace. 

The  opening  scene,  in  a  night  club, 
is  misleadingly  conventional.  Mr,  Loder, 
lis  Charles,  and  Mary  Brian,  as  Eunice, 
ue  seated  at  a  table,  watching  a  group 
of  dancers  whirling  to  a  rasping  musi- 
cal accompaniment.  Charles  would 
marry  Eunice  but  she  says  it  is  im- 
possible. A  cloaked  messenger  hands 
them  notes,  bidding  them  to  be  at  a 
certain  dock  at  midnight.  They  re- 
spond, so  does  Elmer,  Charles's  rival. 
All  are  in  evening  clothes,  coatless,  hat- 
less — a  careless  oversight  on  such  ft 
dark  and  dismal  errand.  From  this 
point  the  photography  Ls  of  murky 
waterfronts,  a  ship's  decks  and  cabin. 
Jeelo,  Larrabee's  slave— reputed  to  be  a 
cannibal— pokes  a  hideously  ugly  head 
over  the  rail,  produces  a  blow  pipe, 
and  shoots  a  poisonous  and  fatal  dart 
at  a  Swedish  watchman  who  has  talked 

too  much.    Aboard  ship,  Elmer  is  soon 
dispatched  and  thrown  overboard  by 
an  unseen  murderer,    Randall,  whose  . 
wife  Larrabee   had  stolen,  joins  the  ' 
group.    He  seeks  vengeance.   With  him 
is  a  stuttering  valet  named  Temple, 
Soon  these  two  disappear.  Meantime, 
novering  about,  is  a  sinister  figure,  with 
a  stump  for  his  right  leg,  a  patch  over 
his  eye,  sanctimonious  words  on  his 
lips.    He  proclaims  himself  as  Kelly, 
the  second  mate,  also  intent  on  killing 
Larrabee  for  fancied  wrongs.   There  are 
hidden  recesses,  sliding  panels,  trick 
doors  in  the  cabin.    There  is  increas- 
ing tension  as  the  small  party  Is  gradu- 
ally decimated,    Darcy,  a  stocky  re- 
porter, is  found,  bound  and  gagged  in 
a  bunk.    He  had  schemed  to  expose 
Larrabee  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  he 
who  hailed  a  welcome  harbor  police 
boat.    In  the  end,  also,  Eunice  and 
Charles  learned  that  they  might  marry 
safely,  for  only  one  was  Larrabee's  off- 
spring, 

Mr,  Kirk  wood,  in  the  dual  role  of  the 
fanatical  Kelly  and  the  "Tiger"  him- 
self, gives  a  splendid  performance,  one 
so  powci'ful  that  all  other  characters 
become  mere  puppets.  His  speaking 
voice  is  perfect,  his  facial  play  illumina 
live.  The  character  Is  rankly  melo- 
dramatic, yet  he  makes  it  grimly  plausi- 
ble.   "Black  Waters,"  however,  is  no 

Peter  Pan,"  for  little  ones  to  see. 

W.  E.  a. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Hollls  Street  Theatre:  First  perform- 
ance m  Boston  of  "Katerlna,"  a  play  In 
four  acts  translated  by  Herman  Bern-  | 
stein  from  the  Russian  of  Leonid  An-  1 
driev.    First  performance  of  "Ekaterina  i 
Ivanovna"  at  Moscow  on  Dec.  17,  1912,  1 
Mme.  Germanova,  Katerlr.a:  Katchalov, 
Stibelev;  'Voronov,  Mentikov;  Moskvin, 
■the  artist. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

1  K'ltrrina  Ivanovna  .  ,  ,...AIIa  Naziniov.i 
Cii  orKP  Stibelev  (her  husband)  ..  Walter  Bri  U 

I  .Meve.v   Robert  ~ 

I  I'omin   John  Eldrn 

.■^Inid  Francoisc  dii  Moi 

,  ViM-a  Irnalyevna  (mother  ot  (Jeorite 

Slihplev)   ..  .I.poiia  Rohriis 

C.ovpi  liess  Fram  es  Williams 

I'aiil  Kornniisslov   Donald  Caniemn 

.\iiad.v  Mentikov.   RobrrI  H.  (ionl'  i 

Tat.vana  Andreyevna  ...  Alma  Km, 

l.i'.a,  I  Ria  Moo: 

Maid   Paula  MHl 

,I,ic-oh  Teplovuk.v  Handd  Monltmi 

Inropets  J,  EdwanI  Bi onihrri: 

I.ii'lwis-  :   .r.  Tllakc  S<oit 

/.lull  a  (ilPB.'a  Mai  sli^ill 

George  Stibelev,  siLspecting  his  wife  of  , 
undue  intimacy  wlt^i  a  man,  a  rather  ' 
insignificant  fellow,  fires  three  bullets  I 
at  her  but  does  not  hit  her,  She  Is 
innocent.  Leaving  the  house  for  her  | 
mother's  country  place  she  gives  herself 
to  the  man  suspected  by  her  husband, 
who,  visiting  *her  some  months  after- 
ward, tells  her  that  he  still  loves  her 
and  begs  her  to  return.  She  confesses 
her  fault,  but  that  does  not  shake  his 
purpose.  "Mentikov,"  he  exclaims  in  his 
noble  burst,  "does  not  exist."  Katerlna 
is  deeply  affected;  but  when  George 
presses  her  for  full  reconciliation  t^at 
very  night,  she  shudders,  and  begs  him 
to  wait.  Two  years  later,  Katerina  is 
living  him  her  husband  and  betraying 
him  not  only  with  Mentikov,  with  whom 
he  is  apparently  on  friendly  terms,  but 
with  other  men. 

Now  is  It  probable  that  a  woman, 
cruelly  wronged,  almost  slain  by  her 
husband,  would,  out  of  spite  or  revenge, 
turn  to  the  suspected  man  for  consola- 
tion, especially  when  he  is  of  so  com- 
monplace a  nature,  when  even  the  sight 
of  hhn  Inspired  laughter  and  disgust'? 
Is  It  probable  that  when  the  husband — 
Mnd  she  confesses  that  she  loves,  him — 
.isks  forgiveness  and  as.sures  her  of  fu- 
ture happiness,  tliat  she  would  postpone 
the  realization  and  enter  gaily  on  the 
primrose  path? 

The  first  act  Is  Intensely  romantic; 
the  second  is  sentiment nl  rather  than 
deeply  emotional.     \         rds  there  is 


an  attempted  conversational  explana- 
tion of  Katrina's  character.  It  is 
suggested  that  she  lives  in  a  world  (*t 
her  own.  There  are  other  explanations. 
The  painter  Koromisslov,  who  frankly 
tells  her,  when  she  reproaches  him  for 
not  loving  her  any  more  and  reminds 
him  of  the  time  he  was  not  so  cold, 
admits  that  it  is  a  principle  with  him 
not  to  reject  the  advances  of  any  de- 
sirable woman,  but  he  calls  her  to  her 
face  a  Bacchante,  a  Messalina.  He  ad- 
vises her  husband  to  kill  her.  But  she 
is  not  the  conventional,  even  the  ab- 
normal stage  wanton.  She  has  thoughts 
of  suicide.  At  home  she  has  her  mo- 
ments of  weeping.  What  slighted  god- 
dess drove  her  to  her  madness? 

Andreev  said  that  his  "dearest  Kater- 
ina" was  born  to  dance  in  a  world 
where  others  do  not  dance.  She  found 
plenty  of  partners.  Did  Andrev  un- 
derstand her?  Did  any  one  in  the  au- 
dience understand  her?  Did  Mme,  Nazi- 
mova  understand  her  so  that  the  audi- 
ence could  explain  Katerina's  mental 
processes  and  wild  behavior.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Katerina  to  say  that  her 
husband  did  not  kill  her  body  but  he 
killed  her  soul.  He  may  have  killed  the 
latter;  did  not  her  body  urge  her  to 
seek  lovers?  If  she  had  wished  to  re- 
venge herself  on  her  husband,  would 
not  (»e,  the  poor  fish  Mentikov,  have 
sufficed? 

The  play  had  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
spectators:  even  In  the  long  conversa- 
tions which,  analytical,  did  not  as  a 
rule  end  in  drama.    The  gra.sp  would 
have  been  still  stronger,  if  the  pace  of 
the  performance  hacj  not  been  so  slow. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  minutes  of  silence  there  were 
between  the  spoken  lines;  how  many  ', 
minutes  there  were  of  one  merely  look-  ; 
ing'at  the  face  of  another  or  turning 
a  supoosedly  eloquent  back  to  a  speak-  j 
er,    "The  play  should  have  ended  much 
earlier  than  it  did.    Dramatic  emphasis  j 
was  not  gained  by  the  sluggishness  of 
speech  and  action, 

Mme.  Nazimova  left  the  heroine,  un- 
avoidably no  doubt,  a  riddle.  At  times 
she  was  not  intelligible  in  speech;  in- 
distinct, or  speaking  in  too  low  tones, 
she  left  the  audience  to  infer  her  state 
of  mind,  her  sentiments  and  emotions, 
by  face  and  gesture.  There  were  occa- 
sional stormy  outbursts  in  which  words 
were  heard  but  not  always  clearly  un- 
derstood. In  spite  of  this,  the  portrayal 
of  the  enigmatical  woman  was  fascin- 
ating. The  other  characters,  more  rea- 
sonable, were  deftly  represented.  To 
discriminate  would  be  injurious — but 
what  a  mess  these  men  and  women  of 
Andreev  are! 


fresh  and  rich,  Ihe  costumes  eqimlly  new 
an<l  attractive.  The  principals,  one  and 
all.  are  admirably  cast,  and  are  worthy 
vocally  and  histrionically.  The  en- 
semble, rompactly  small,  reveals  voices 
un  weakened  by  long  '^ojburn  on  the 
stage,  TRfst  -honors  'prooerly  -betoag  to 


APOLLO  THEATRE 
'  ''BlnnHom  Time" 

Musical  play  in  three  acts,  adapted 
!  from  the  original  of  A.  M.  Wilner  and 
'  H.  Relchard,  with  book  and  lyrics  by 
I  Dorothy  Donnelly,  music  from  melodies 
of  FVanz  Schubert  and  H.  Bej-te  adapted 
by  Sigmund  Romberg;  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  in  New  York.  October, 
1921,  and  now  revived  by  Milton  I, 
.Shubert  with  the  following  cast: 

Milzi   Genevieve  Xaesrele 

I  Bpllabriina   Nani-.v  Sheridan 

I  Fritr.i   ,   ,  ,Anne  Balth.v 

(Kitzi  Doroth.v  Tiriero 

1  Mrs.  Kranz   Marsaret  R.ilph 

Oeria   Kl.sa  I-vle 

iron  von  Sfhober   Herbert  L.vle 

MZ  Schubert   John  Charles  Gilbert 

11/,  . .   Boberl  Lee  Allen 

I'     lit  Sharnlott    ..Ivan  Servais 

\'osl  Joseph  Wilkins 

Knpelweiser   Robert  Lonsr 

Von  Sfhwind   Adoli)|\  Benson 

Ru  der   ,   Eclsar  Hunt 

'  man   '.  J,  Gordon  Selwood 

IS.  a  Violinist   Ralph  Barnes 

^'votny   ...Charles  Ha.vdon 

li.inseiise.  from  the  Hof  Opera.  .Bcrnice  Lillie 

Mrs.  Colbur?  ,   Erba  Robeson 

Dome.ver   ,,  .,. Charles  Leonard 

Further  proof,  if  any  there  need  be, 
that  Schubert's  melodies  are  immortal 
is  given  through  this  very  creditable  re- 
vival of  an  operetta  now  nearly  eight 
years  old.    That  is  a  long  life  for  any 
but  the  classics  of  music;  yet  heard  last 
evening  from   the  somewhat  archaic 
stage  of  the  Apollo  Theatre,  the  famous 
"Song  of  Love"  was  just  as  mo^'ingly 
beautiful  as  when  it  was  first  heard  in 
Bo.'^tfln.   The  entire  score  is  of  unusual 
merit,  utilizmg  as  it  does  so  many  of 
Schubert's  compasltions,  including  the 
Serenade,  "Ave  Maria,"  "Lonely  Heart" 
and  "Moment  Mu.sical."  but  It  is  "The 
Song  of  Love"  which  lifts  "Blcssom 
Time"  to  heights  seldom  reached  by  the 
stage  product.s  of  modern  composers, 
however  gifted  those  composers  may  be. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  works  of  all  the 
great  masters  of  musical  expre.s.slon  can  , 
be  successfully  transplanted  to  the  stage.  ^ 
Witness  Chopin,  whom  Karl  Hajos  tried  i 
to  make  popular  in  "'White  Lilacs," 
That  operetta  was  done  in  the  best ' 
traditions  of  its  particular  school,  it 
introduced  many  of  the  Chopin  melodies  ' 
deftly,  yet  "White  Lilacs"  was  only  a  i 
semi-success.    To  revive  it  two  years  j 
hence.'  let  alone  eight,  would  be  love's 
labor  lost.  There  was  in  It  none  of  the 
soft  appeal  to  sentiment,  none  of  the  • 
exquisite   songs   w'hich  Mr.   Romberg  I 
found  awaiting  his  adaptive  pen,  none ; 
of  the  unctuous  comedy  written  by ! 
Miss  Donnelly.  [ 

Last  evening's  audience,  not  so  large ' 
as  it  should  have  been  or  es  others  to 
come  doubtless  will  be.  was  agreeably  j 
surprised,   Mr.  Shubert  has  clothed  the 
piece  in  new  raiment.     'I'lie  •:• 


Mr.  GilberJ,  who  makes  Schubert  a  man 
deserving  of  sympathy  because  of  his 
unfortunate  physical  handicaps  and  his 
unhappy  love  affair  with  the  charming 
Mitzi.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  a  voice  sug- 
gestive of  grand  opera,  his  knowledge 
of  dramatic  values  is  keen  and  un- 
erring. Miss  Naegele,  as  Mitzi,  sang 
with  fine  restraint,  with  rare  feeling. 
Messrs,  Lyle,  Wilktos,  Long  and  Benson, 
as  Schubert's  loyal  friends,  were  excel- 
lent, Mr.  Servals,  as  the  jealous  hus- 
band of  Bellabruna,  the  temperamental 
prima  donna,  was  effective.  Miss  Sheri- 
dan made  that  dashing  singer  a  live 
portrait.  Mr.  Allen  found  the  role  of 
Krantz,  the  court  jeweler,  much  to 
his  liking,  A  comedian  of  portly  meas- 
ure, he  fairly  oozed  humor.  Mr,  Will- 
iam Howard,  a  musician  favorably  i 
known  here,  conducted  discreetly,  devel- 
oping to  the  full  the  manifold  beauties 
oi"  the  score.  'W.  E-  G. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

Blanche  Yurka  in  "The  Wild  Duck." 
by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Presented  by  Actors" 
Theatre,  Inc.  The  cast: 

Petlcrsen   Robert  Crai: 

01(1  Ekdal  ,  ,John  Dal.v  Murph.v 

Mrs.   Sorb.v..   Claiie  Townshend 

Chamberlain  Flor  Bernard  Thornton 

Chamberlain   Kasperson  Richard  Skinner 

Chamberlain  Balli  John  Clarke 

Werle  Edward  Tieldins 

Grcsrers  Werle  Cecil  Clovelly 

Hialmar  Ekdal  Dallas  Anderson 

Gina    :  Blanche  Yurka 

Hedviff  Bette  Davis 

RellinF   Frank  Monroe 

Molvik.!  Walter  Speakman 

Thank  God  for  a  play.  Thank  God 
again  for  a  play  of  humanity.  It  mat- 
ters not  if  It  deal  with  Norwegian  life 
In  the  seventies,  or  with  Califomla's 
experience  in  the  gold  fever  period,  or 
yet  with  the  "smart  set  of  New  York 
today.  A  play,  to  be  a  play,  mu.st  deal 
with  humanity.  Local  color  will  not  suf- 
fice, be  it  expressed  in  terms  of  gross- 
ness  or  of  airy  smartness,  to  make  a 
play.  Neither  will  the  discussion  of  a 
problem.  Humanity — there  is  the  ma-  I 
terial.  Ibsen  himself  never  tiled  to  do 
without;  he  knew  better. 

Problems  he  loved,  no  doubt  of  it — 
but  always  problems  that  cut  deep  Into 
life;  in  problems  for  mere  discussion's 
sake  he  took  no  stock.  For  symbolism  he 
had  a  fondne.ss;  it  all  but  proved  his 
undoing  in  early  days,  when  actors 
stres.sed  It  unduly  at  the  cost  of  truth 
to  life.  Actors  today,  showing  a  finer 
sense  of  proportion,  let  the  symbolism 
take  care  of  itself;  harming  nobody,  it 
pleases  people  with  a  poetic  turn  to 
their  minds. 

Let  us  be  grateful,  therefore,  when  a 
play  like  "The  Wild  Duck"  graces  our 
stage.  It  must,  to  be  sure,  live  down 
the  shame  that  attaches  at  present  to 
a  "well-made"  play.  Prospective  lis- 
teners should  in  fairness  be  warned  that 
they  needs  must  keep  their  ears  but- 
toned back  and  their  eyes  wide  open, 
Ibsen,  no  idle  chatterer,  says  not  a 
w-ord  that  may  be  over-looked;  he  tol- 
erates no  "business"  just  to  kill  time  or 
to  raise  a  laugh. 

Everybody,   however,  with  his  wits 
about  him  and  a  reasonable  interest 
In  human  nature,  will  be  wise  to  sit 
before  "The  Wild  Duck,"  The  Norwe- 
gian scene,  time,  the  seventies,  need 
repel  nobody.  This  very  mstant  drama 
of  the  sort  may  be  taking  place  in  any 
New  England  town.  The  theme  is  not 
impossible;  we  all  know  as  much,  A 
well-meaning,  narrow-minded,  idealistic 
fool  is  easily  to  be  found  among  coun- 
try members   of  a  profession  which  i 
shall  be  nameless.  Weak  fools  like  Ekdal  i/ 
are    of    International    possibility,    let  ' 
alone  New  England,  and  Miss  Alice 
Brown,  in  her  earlier  work,  has  demon-  ; 
slrated  the  compatibility  of  narrow  life  ' 
and  poverty  with  passion  like  that  of  . 
Shake.speare's  Constance  or  Juliet  her- 
self. A  play  indeed,  this  "Wild  Duck," 
rot  to  be  overlooked  by  folk  who  like  to 
be  both  interested  and  thrilled.;  not 
every  day  in  the  theatre  do  we  en- 
counter a  man  of  Ibsen's  mental  cal- 
ibre. Imagination  and  technical  .skill. 

There  was  fine  acting  last  night  to  j 
bring  his  prowess  home,  A  more  admir-  i 
able  Gina  than  Miss  Yurka's  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  imagined,  a  homely  woman  ab- 
.snrbed  In  her  daily  round,  but  with  a 
latent  capacity  in  her  soul  for  heat  like  j 
that  of  .Vesuvius,  A  masterly  portrait. 
Miss  Yurka's  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
detail  in  right  proportion.  The  Relling 
of  Mr.  Munroe  equalled  it,  and  the  old 
Ekdal  of  Mr.  Murphy  fell  scarcely  a 
whit  behind. 

Miss  X>avis,  Mr.  Clovelly  and  Mr.  An- 
derson all  did  well  with  their  roles, 
jand  so  did  the  minor  characters.  Small 
Imperfections  there  may  have  been. 
But  the  people  all  behaved  like  human 
'beings;  they  all  had  power  at  crucial 
moments;  they  all  maintained  a  pror)er 
,pace.  Seldom  do  we  see  a  finer  perfnr- 
'mance.  R.  R.  G, 
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COPLEY  THEATRE 

•  he  Ghost  Train" 
\  mystery  melodrama  in  three  acts, 
Arnold  Ridley.  The  cast: 

1  Hortcbin   Hannatn  Clark 

hard  Winthrop  Bavit)  Clyde 

-If-  Wiiiiliroi'   -Gaby  Pay 

rles    Murrinrk  lau  Emery 


-5  Bcnn 
<iie  Dpal\in. 

iia  Pri'-p. 
Hfrbert  Trire 
John  Sterllns' 
Jackson  

Once  more 
tered  and 


I  Duncan  Rinaldo  and 
:  the  brothers  Manuel 
by  Raquel  Torres  as 
cent  novice,  Pepita. 
talking  sequences  at 
the  picture,  but  the 
in  silent  form.  It  is 
unusual  picture,  and 


Don  Alvarado  aa 
and  Esteban,  and 
the  gentle,  inno- 
There  are  brief 
the  beginning  of 
main  story  is  told 
a  fine  picture,  an 
should  be  seen. 

E.  L.  H. 


.Bptty  .Tenokes 

  E.  E,  Clive 

.Patricia  riavert 
. . .  .Gerald  Rogers 

 W.  H.  Saras 

.    RoKer  Wheeler 

ihost  train"  clat- 
shrieked  it«  phantom 
way  past  the  haunted  station  at  Ax- 
worthy Junction  and  a  packed  audi- 
ence at  the  Copley  shivered  and 
shrieked  and  went  into  convulsions  of 
merriment  over  the  swiftly  alternating 

,  mystery,  melodrama  and  broad  farce 
of  this  popular  piece.  '  i  * 

It  is  a  very  Engli-'^h  production  out 
successfully  grafted  on  an  American 
stock  and  a  capital  play  into  the  bar- 
gan  Mr.  Clive  and  Miss  Dudgeon  fairly 
ouWid  themselves  in  their  Britticisma 
and  the  others  of  the  cast  rose  nobly  to 
the  oorasion.  An  "excitrng  etenlhg 
with  l^ds  of  fun  and  a  highly  saUs- 
laclory  ending.  ' 

I  THIS  WEEK  S  STAGE 

COLONIAL— "Sliow  Boat."  musical  cddn- 
I  I'llv;  second  wepk.  ,      ■  ; 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train."  mystery 
My:  revival, 
wnr  T  m  "STREET — Civic  Repertory  Cqm- 
.^v  of  N>w  Ymk  Tonisht  aiij  Thursday 
;^inr,  ^^The  Cherry  Ov.h^r<i" :  ,y^e^f^ 
"ine-  ami   Palurday  eveiuns'.  ^^'■f^"^.- 

i  tmi  .'^llafiiieqiie":  Knday  and  -  Saturday 
natinees.  -Pcier  Pan. 

PLYMOUTH- "The  Wild  Duck.  IWscn 
lama  witli  Blanche  Turka.  ■, 

SHUBERT.  "Good  Boy."  musical  comedy, 
illh  and  last  we?!;.  .  _ 

\POLLO— "Blossom  Time."  operetta; ,  «■ 

I  val 

iTJI  TN'CTON— "A  Galician  Weddinr."  mo- 
.u'arc?mJdy  with  Ludwiff  Sat:»;  open, 
Wednesday  evening.    .  .  ,  -.i, 

NEW  B  F  KEITH'S— Vaudevine.  -witli 
ack  Donohuc.  Ben  Bernie's_orcheftra._  . 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
rhe  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey" 

^  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Alice  D.  G. 
iller  from  a  story  by  Thornton  Wilder: 
jotogrraphy  by  Merritt  B.  Gerstad:  directed 
Charles  Brabin,  and  presented  as  a  parl- 
Ikinsr  picture  by  Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
th   ihf  followinK  cast: 

"II  I   Lili  Damita 

 Ernest  Turipoce 

 Raqupj  Torres 

I    I   Don  AUarado 

-ieban  Duncan  Kinaldo 

:iher  Juniper  Henry  B.  JiValthall 

.ceroy  Miihail  Vavilch 

'  irquesa  Eiuily  p'itzroy 

ina  Clare  .Jane  Winlon 

nnie  Gordttn  Tliyrpe 

'i»t.  Alvarado  Witclipll  Lewis 

"M  Vincenle  Paul  Ellis 

nn  Eug'eiiie  Hpssercr 

wnsman  Tully  Narsliall 

Considering  the  very  episodic  nature 
of  Thornton  Wilder's  novel,  it  would 
hardly  seem  a  good  subject  lor  the 
noving  pictures  and  its  admirers  may 
pardoned  for  worrying  over  its  fate 
1  this  new  medium.    Let  it  be  said  at 
ice  that  the  results  are  amazingly  . 
'od — the  .story  is  followed  with  great 
clelity  and  sympathy  and  the  quiet,  | 
Lsurely   atmospliere   of  the  book  is  ;! 
"autifully  kept.    The  photography  is  j 
lusually  good,  particularly  the  views  I 
the  fatal  bridge,  seen  in  the  distance, 
id  the  simple  interiors  of  the  houses 
ith  their  whitewashed  walls  and  priml-  : 
ve  furniture.    Nothing  is  done  with  i 
ny  straining  after  effect,  nor  is  any  one  [ 
character  given  undue  prominence.  The ' 
pitiful  stories  blend  into  one  another' 
••.ith  perfect  harmony,  reaching  their 
igical  culmination  with  the  falling  of; 
:\9  bridge. 
Near  Lima,  Peru,  there  was  a  foot 
ridge  named  after  the  saint  who  had 
msecrated  it.  the  Bridge  of  San  Luisj 
ey.   For  years  it  had  hung  there,  then 
iiddenly  one  day  it  broke,  carrying 
jwxi  with  it  live  persons  who  were 
a  their  way  across.    People  wondered 
by  t?hese  five  had  been  chosen  to  die. 
.  liey  feared  it  was  a  portent,  and  they 
ent  to  Brother  Juniper  to  ask  the 
leaning  of  the  catastrophe.   With  care 
ud  with  infinite  pity  he  retraced  the 
ory  of  these  lives  so  suddenly  ended 
nd  at  last  was  able  to  tell  his  ques- 
i  oners  that  death  to  l^iose  persons  was 
1  act  of  infinite  mercy.    There  was' 
le  old  Marquesa  on  her  way  to  see 
le  adored  daughter  who  cared  nothing 
>r  her;  there  was  littie  Pepita,  d&stined 
)  be  a  niui  but  filled  with  longing  for 
artlily  love;  with  them  went  Uncle  Pia 
■.  itth  the  boy  Jaime,  spumed  by  thej 
woman  for  whom  he  had  done  every-) 
thing,  the  dancer  Camilla;  finally  came 
the  heart-broken  Esteban,  who  'had  seen 
his  beloved  twin  brother  Manuel  did 
because  of  the  same  worthless  womani 
They  went  down  to  death  together  and 
the  last  moment  had  happines.s  for  twq 
at  least,  for  Pepita  and  Esteban  fell 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  ! 

Out  of  a  very  fine  cast  it  is  hard  tq 
j^hoose  the  most  outstanding  actors.  LIU 
Damita  was  a  fiery,  cruel,  and  fascinat- 
ing Camilla,  Ernest  Torrence  a  lovable 
and  pathetic  Uncle  Pio,  and  Emily  Htz-  \ 
roy  an  excellent  Marquesa.    The  most » 
vivid  performances,  however,  the  truest  | 
and  the  most  pitiful,  were  giv-n  by  I 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Hot  Stuff" 

A     screen    farce-comed,v.     adaptex!  from 
"Bluffers."  a  story  by  Robert  S.  Carr:  di- 
rected by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  and  presented  as 
a  First   National  part-talkinr  picture  with 
■  the  lollowina-  cast: 

Barbara  (Babs)  Allen  Alice  White 

Aunt  Kate  Louise  Fazenda 

Mack  Moran  William  Bakewell 

Thelma  Doris  Dawson 

Sandy  McNab  Ben  Hall 

Witfpam  Charles  Scllon 

Turfy  Buddy  Mcssinirpr 

Mr.  Carr,  author  of  the  tale  from 
which  this  extraordinary  picture  has| 
been  made,  is  said  to  be  a  very  young 
,  man.  Mr.  LeRoy,  its  director,  is  also 
I  youthful,  as  years  go  in  Hollywood.  Be- 
f  fore  elevation  to  his  present  kingly  seat 
he  was  what  is  known  as  a  gag-man 
an  affliction  from  which  he  apparently 
!  has  never  fully  recovered.  Most  of  the 
!  players  are  young.  To  that  there  is  n* 
I  objection,  for  co-educational  institutions] 
like  to  catch  them  young,  and  to  teach 
them  while  their  minds  are  plastic  and 
receptive.  What  this  picture  actually 
needed,  however,  was  even  a  slight 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  one  as| 
to  what  is  required  of  those  immured 
in  such  institutions,  a  knowledge  which] 
obviously  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  mo- 
tion picture  studio,  or  imparted  to  a 
group  of  studio  students.  "Hot  Stufl," 
in  brief,  brings  no  message,  points  no 
moral.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  many 
would-be  witty  sub-titles,  for  dialogue 
as  unnatural  as  are  its  characters  and 
situations,  and  for  constantly  raucous 
sounds  supposed  to  be  musical  accom- 
paniment. This  so-called  accompani- 
ment and  the  brief  patches  of  dialogue 
serve  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of 
those  who  are  decrying  the  vogue  of 
talking  movies. 

The  story  is  of  Babs  Allen,  who  helps 
her  maiden  Aunt  Kate  operate  a  road- 
side filling  station.  The  aunt  wants 
Babs  to  go  to  college,  to  enjoy  the 
youthful  pleasures  of  which  she  had 
been- deprived.  When  a  check  for  $10,000 
in  settlement  of  an  old  law.suit  arrives, 
Aunt  Kate  decides  that  both  shall  go 
to  Madison  Junior,  a  co-ed  college.  Babs 
as  student.  Aunt  Kate  as  chaperone. 
Babs  gains  a  reputation  as  the  wildest 
girl,  even  as  Mack  Moran  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  expert  heart-breaker. 
In  the  end  each  unmasks  the  other,  to 
find  that  they  have  a  mutual  fondness 
for  old-fashioned  deportment  and  man- 
ners, a  conclusion  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  exaggerated  scenes  previously 
pictured.  The  acting  of  the  principals 
is  on  a  par  with  the  text  of  the  tale. 
The  introductory  sub-title  states  that 
"our  story  starts  in  a  happy  little  vil- 
lage in  the  State  of  Coma."  That  is 
just  where  it  leaves  its  audience,  when 
all  is  mercifully  over.  W.  E.  G. 


ica's  best  lilced  performers.  Behlfld  tLe  I  H    I  ^  V 

wings,  before  he  "went  on,"  he  said:  — ,-  =i  . 

"Keith's  new  poUcy  Is  bound  to  win,  it  s  "yMrOMP  ATTRTT  TTY" 

actors  in  the  flesh  the  audience  wants.",         .  •     Uy  V^UiVll  A  I  IDlLill  1 

Bcrnie's  band  was  great.  He  has  as- 1  ^  Somerset  Maugham,  it  is  announce, 
sembled  a  team  of  stars,  each  a  genuine       "r,  1  .     ,       ..  ,        i.     ,     u    j  ,v 

musician.  The  guitar  player  has  one  of  has.  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  tl- 

those  .soft,  crooning  voices  which  floati  novelist  and  dramatist;  obtained  it  without  ur 

through  a  megaphone;  the  piano  player^  savory  Scan(?al.  The  divorce  was  sought  and  oils*. 

^nentnin°ger."'Ren'mti7n''  T^i^  l  talned  on  the  grounds  of  incompatibiUty-MrP* 

was  the  hit.  Bemle  himself  has  a  bub-  ]  Maugham's    maiden    name    was  Gwendol 

bling  personality.  ,    .  ^  Maude  Syrie  Wellcome  Barnado.   It  seems  thi 

Will  and  Gladys  Ahearn  spin  lariats        _^,„„„   „  hlp<;spd   at   the   bantismal  for 

cleverly  dance,  swg,  play  any  number  a  woman  so  blessed  at  tne   oapusmai  loi 

of  in-struments.  Ahearn  executed  a  dance  should  be  tenderly  cherished.  Incompatibilitj 

number  which  required  all  his  skill,  ifg      vague  term  in  domestic  relations,  but 


Joe  Browning  does  a  monologue— a  re- 
former who  satirizes  modern  society.  All 
alone,  he's  forced  to  be  good,  and  he  Is. 
Ruby  Norton  impersonates  the  late  Lil- 
lian Russell,  Jeritza  and  Sopitie  Tucker. 
The  Norman  Thomas  quintet  sings,  in 
its  own  way,  modern,  popular  songs. 
There  is  a  trap  drummer  with  them 
who  hits  everything  in  sight.  An  ex- 
cellent dog  act  opens  the  bill.  Loyal's 
Dogs,  which  is  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Murand  and  Girton  close  the 
day,  billed  as  "Sensational  Cyclists."  a 
pair  of  thrillers.  C.  H. 


tt 


LOEW'S  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

Good  comedy  and  dancing  feature  the 
diversified  stage  bill  presented  at  Loew  s 
Orpheum  Theatre  this  week.    Two  acts  j 
are  equally  responsible  for  creating  th^ 

humorous  moments.     Eddie  Cole  anal 
George  Snyder  are  successful  in  their 
familiar  comedy  turn,  "The  Director."  j 
Herbert  Clifton,  female  impersonator, 
gives  his  amusing  impressions  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  weaker  sex.  ] 

Lavishly  staged  and  cleverly  per- 
formed is  the  dancing  act  by  the  Lee 
twins  and  their  company  of  skilled 
dancers.  Ensemble  work,  rhythmic 
dance  bits,  toe  and  acrobatic  numbers 
are  Included  in  their  routine.  Frank 
Salt,  recent  musical  comedy  favorite,  de- 
lights with  tuneful  songs  and  chatter. 
Miss  Peggy  McConnell  lends  able  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Salt.  The  original  Three 
Blanks  open  the  bill  with  an  exhibition 
of  juggling  and  hand  balancing. 

"Coquette."  Mary  Pickford's  first  all- 
talking  picture,  is  the  chief  screen  at- 
traction. Johnny  Mack  Brown,  Matt 
Moore  and  William  Janney  are  the  prin- 
cipal supporting  players. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Boston  is  now  offered  a  chance  to 
see  a  straight  bill  of  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment without  a  motion  picture.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  the  New  B.  P.  Keith  s 
Theatre  inaugurated  what  promises  to 
"  le  the  renaissance  ot  vaudeville  in  Bas- 
in by  presenting  eight  acts  with  two 
hH'dliners — Ba'^ton's  own  Jack  Donahue 
and  Ben  Bernie  with  his  Hotel  Roose- 
velt orchestra.  Another  departure  fi'om 
custom  was  the  short  intermission  after 
the  fifth  act,  which,  if  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  record  a  personal  reaction 
was  a  welcome  innovation. 

Donahue  was  greeted  with  spontane- 
ous applause  and  for  the  moment  i 
seemed  as  though  he  would  give  a  real 
Donahue  act— a  solo,  a  monologue,  a 
dance  He  introduced  a  little  playlet 
with  a  baseball  theme,  but  it  was  Jack 
himself  that  the  audience  wanted.  He 
condescended,  and  tapped  about  the 
stage  with  those  inimitable  legs  and 
feet  of  his  until  every  one  wished  that 
he  hPd  tapped  during  the  entire  act 
He  s  the  same  Donahue — one  of  Amev 


The  Boston  Civic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Joseph  F.  Wagner,  conduc- 
tor, gave  its  final  concert  of  this,  the 
fourth,  season  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall.  Hazel  Hallet,  pianist, 
was  the  assisting  artist.  The  program 
included  the  Overture  to  "The  Barber 
of  Seville'  by  Rossini;  Henry  Had- 
ley's  Intermezzo  from  "Cleopatra's 
Night";  the  pianoforte  Concerto  Op. 
24  by  Boellmann. 

The  orchestra  gave  a  spirited  per- 
formance of  the  overture,  although 
just  why  Mr.  Wagner  allows  such 
diversified  tunings  among  his  instru- 
ments is  a  mild  mystery.  It  would 
seem  that  a  few  moments  spent  with 
the  orchestra  before  the  concert 
might  result  in  something  more 
nearly  approaching  uniform  pitch. 

Mr.  Hadley's  entertaining  piece  re- 


ceived careful  attention,  but  here 
again  the  general  effect  was  unhap- 
pily marred  by  faulty  pitch.  The  ac- 
companiment to  the  concerto,  how- 
ever, went  somewhat  better.  If  the 
Industrious  violins  could  be  per- 
suaded to  bow  together,  the  effect 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  Miss 
Hallet  as  soloist  gave  great  pleas- 
ure, if  applause  be  any  criterion.  Her 
tone  is  not  large,  nor  is  it  particu- 
larly colorful,  but  she  possesses  a 
sensitiveness  to  melodic  line  which 
is  a  valuable  asset. 

The  Boellmann  symphony,  an- 
nounced as  a  "first  performance  in 
America,"  is  in  three  movements. 
Generally  speaking,  the  composer  ap 


may  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  man  and  h 
wife -cannot  live  comfortably  together.  It  ma 
also  be  said  that  any  woman  who  weds 
literary  man  whether  he  be  journalist  or  ep 
poet,  dramatist  or  wTiter  of  advertisement 
give*  more  than  ordinary  hostages  to  lortum 
for  the  Horatian  saying,  "Genus  irritabile  Vf 
turn"  may  be  applied  to  other  than  wooers  ( 
the  Muse. 

Men  who  earn  their  living  by  writing  ai 
J  often  helpless  at  home,  not  dependable  pre 
r  viders,  nervous,  and  .sometimes  selfish.  Ever\ 
•■^ing  must  be  subordinated  to  their  work.  Th{ 
,^3dy  of  praise.  However  little  they  mf 
reany  value'a  wife's  opinion,  she  must  swin 
the  censer  under  their  nostrils  and  the  ir 
cense  must  be  thick.  There  have  been  womei 
hoble.souls,  who  have  lived  only  to  nourish 
huiband's  fame;  have  slaved  and  sacrifice 
untn  they  could  endure  no  more.  When  ti- 
tvife  if  herself  a  writer,  jealousy  may  easily  er 
Isr  in.  especially  when  the  work  of  one  com 
mands  a  higher  price  and  wins  wider  recogn 
tion  than  that  of  the  other.  tThe'se  remark 
are  of  a  general  nature  and  not  necessaril 
applicable  to  the  Maushams.* 

It  mi^ht  be  infrcstin?  to  tabulate  the  happ 
and  unhappy  marriages  among  novelists.  Scot 
and  Ficldm^.  Disrasli,  Hawthorne,  Thomp 
Hardy  were  fortunate.  Thackeray's  marriag 
was  happy  up  to  the  time  his  wife  bccam 
insane.  Bulwer-Lytton  led  a  cat  and  dog  life 
after  the  separation  she  showed  her  hterar 
talent  by  abusing  him  in  print.  George  Elic 
married  after  Lewes  died  and  thus  lo.'^t  certai 
friends  who  had  condoned  her  former  life.  Per 
haps  the  most  striking  example  of  wedde 
happln:ss  is  that  of  the  Conrads;  he  not  onl 
wrote  a  preface  to  her  cookery  book,  in  tha 
prefa-e  he  came  forward  "modestly  but  gra' 
fully  as  a  Livin?  Example  of  her  practice, 
has  be^n  for  many  priceless  years  addln?  t 
the  mm  of  mv  daily  happiness";  but  Mr 
Cr^iTpci  v  io  o  a  cockery  book — not  novels. 


LITERARY  "CHORINES" 


An  ingenious  press-agent  informs  the  worl 
peared  to  find  diflSculty  in  starting,  that  the  chorus  girls  of  a  musical  comedy  no\ 
and  once  started,  eflual  difficulty  in|piaying  in  New  York  do  not  spend  their  time  ii 


stopping.  The  first  movement,  for 
Instance,  is  much  too  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  two,  especially  in 
the  second  Lento,  which  contains 
much  that  is  mere  chatter.  Yet  there 
are  definite  musical  ideas  here  al- 
though they  show  as  definitely  the 


gossiping  back  stage,  nor  in  comparing  note 
about  their  "gentl'mun  friends"  when  they  ar 
not  cavorting  and  prancing  in  the  eyes  of  th 
public:  no,  they  read  books  and  discuss  litera 
ture.  "Girls  who  are  fast  readers  have  two  anc 
sometimes  three  books  in  circulation."  Havini 


influence  of  more  than  one  ot  the  jpurchased  a  volume  and  placed  her  name  at  th 


composer's  notable  contemporaries. 
The  second  movement  is  extremely 


top  of  the  flyleaf  Lucettc  exchanges  with 
member  of  the  chorus  who  would  like  to  shan 


short,  despite  the  five  or  six  varia-  her  aesthetic  pleasure. 


tions,  while  an  Ill-timed  preamble 
destroys  the  structural  balance  ot 
the  last  movement.  Nevertheless  the 
piece  Is  well  orchestrated,  and  holds 
perhaps  more  than  a  passinp  Inter- 
est. A  good-sized  audience  bestowed 
generous  applause  upon  both  orches- 
tra and  conductor. 


JACOBO-BERTINI 

Clara  Jacobo.  the  young  soprano  from 
LawTcnce  who  has  made  her  way  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  came  as  near 
last  night  to  her  own  home  town  as 
Boston.  She  gave  a  concert  in  Jordan 
hall  in  company  with  the  tenor,  Fer- 
nando Bertini,  with  whom  she  was  re- 
cently associated  in  a  performance  or 
two  by  the  National  Opera  company. 

To  the  extremely  musical  and  helpful 
accompaniments  of  Alice  Vaiden.  Miss 
Jacobo  sang  songs  of  slight  consequence, 
and  four  great  airs.  •  Pace.  Pace"  and 
"Ernani  involaml"  by  Verdi,  the  aria 
from  "La  Tosca"  and  Sanluzzo's  ro- 
manza  out  of  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana." 

In  all  she  sang,  aria.  song,  romance. 
Miss  Jacobo  made  evident  the  posses- 
sion of  as  superb  a  soprano  voice  as  at 
present  graces  the  operatic  stage,  a  voice 
of  great  volume,  of  quality  grand 
throughout  its  long  range.  A  .certain 
sort  of  Latin  fervor  she  also  has  at  her 
command,  an  excellent  presence  as  well. 
Natui'e,  in  every  truth,  has  endowed  her 
liberally. 

Nature,  however,  might  well  have 


A  list  of  favorite  books  is  given ;  among  then 
are  "This  Strange  Adventure,"  "The  Silver  'Vir 
gin."  and  "HeU's  Loose."  As  yet  these  boob 
have  not  been  sent  out  by  the  philanthropii 
book  clubs,  nor  do  we  know  whether  any  G 
the  "Chorines" — for  so  this  press-agent 
them — have  subscribed  to  these  clubs.  It 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  these  youn> 
ladies  in  their  zeal  to  improve  their  minds'  sid 
with  Mes.srs.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  and  F.  A 
Stokes  Company  or  with  those  who  paternallj 
tell  us  what  we  should  read. 

But  "Chorines."  How  can  the  dear  things 
esiJecially  since  they  must  have  by  this  time  a 
fine  taste  in  literature  and  are  purists  in  speech 
bear  to  be  thus  called?  "Chorine"  sounds  af 
if  it  were  a  chemical  term  or  the  name  of  some 
wasting  disease.  Miss  Patricia  Montmorency, 
Miss  Yvonne  de  Lancey  a  chorine?  Perish  the 
thought 


IN  A  VERMONT  VILLAGE 

Mr.  Coolidge  in  "The  Scenes  of  my  Childhood,' 
published  in  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine  for 
June,  gives  an  affectionate — for  that  is  the  word 
^—description  of  Plymouth  village  as  known  to 
his  grandfather,  father  and  his  boyish  self.  It 
is  a  self-restrained  description  relieved  by  emo- 
tion when  he  refers  to  his  mother— "it  seems  im 
possible  that  any  man  could  adequatelj'  describe 
his  mother;  I  cannot  describe  mine" — and  by  an 
occasional  comment  that  might  pass  as  drily 


•  jumorous:,  as  when  he  speak  i?ers 
iiffering  many  privations  in  i  .  and 
njoying  many  advantages,  "without  any  clear 
jalizatlon  of  the  existence  of  either  one  of 
lem";  as  when  he  spealis  of  the  natural  beauty 
:"  the  country:  "I  think  the  inhabitants  had 
ttle  realization  (of  it),  though  they  all  loved  it 
ecause  it  was  their  home  and  were  always  ready 
0  rontend  that  it  surpassed  all  the  surrounding 
ommunities  and  compared  favorably  with  any 
ther  place  on  earth." 

The  excellent  Zadock  Thompson  in  his  "His- 
pry  of  Vermont"  (1842),  wrote  that  Plymouth 
las  a  good  grazing  township;  there  were  excel- 
f-nt  dairies,  fifteen  school  districts,  thirteen  saw 
Jiills,  three  grist  mills,  one  trip  hammer  shop, 
wo  stores,  two  taverns,  one  tannery;  the  people 
•,'ere  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
;hristians  and  Freewill  Baptists.   Mr.  Coolidge 
ells  us  more  interesting  and  important  facts: 
My  father  was  a  good  trader" ;  but  as  a  store- 
keeper he  trusted  nearly  everybody  and  lost  a 
surprisingly  small  amount.     There  was  the 
Dlacksmith,  hired  at  a  dollar  a  day,  sometimes 
quarrelsome  but  friendly  to  the  boy  Calvin;  so 
jowerful  that  he  could  throw  a  refractory  horse 
to  the  ground  when  it  was  unwilling  to  be 
5hod.     Black   walnut   furniture   was  brought 
from  Boston  to  finish  the  storekeeper's  par- 
lor and  sitting  room.    There  was  a  barroom 
in  the  house  across  the  road,  a  hotel  before 
it  became  the  house  of  the  mother's  parents. 
Calvin's  father  could  lay  bricks;  was  skilful 
with  tools;  could  perform  delicate  operations 
on  domestic  animals;   was  an  excellent  stone 
mason.     "The  work  he  did  endured."  The 
randfather,   whose   mother's   family  showed 
traces  of  Indian  blood,  had  an  aged  aunt.  Cal- 
vin once  found  her  smoking  a  clay  pipe,  an  un- 


too  strong— he  can  deliver  higSTTones  as 
brUUant  Is  those  of  a  trumpet  masterly 
Dlaved  AnA  Mr.  Bertmi  knows  music, 
?h/  mea^Sig  of  melody  and  rhytl^ 
both  It  only  the  man  could  he  by 
for  a  year,  to  study  Handel.  Mozart 
and  the  early  Italians,  what  a  tenor  he 
would  become  for  the  Puccini  music  he 
IZa  probably  be  called  on  always  to 
sing!  But  in  any  event,  all  Praise  to 
him,  Mr.  Bertinl  is  moving  m  a  right 
direction.  ■  "'  ^• 

THE  DIARY  OF  DOSTOYEVSKY'S 
wm,  edited  by  Rene  Fulop-Miller  and 
Dr.  Pr.  Eckstein;  translated  by  Madge 
Pemberton  from  the  German  edition; 
The  Macmillan  Co.   421  pp.  $7. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Anna  Gregorevna  Snitkin  was  Dos- 
toyevsky's  stenographer  in  the  fall  of 

1866.  They  were  married  in  February, 

1867,  when  she  was  21  and  he  was  46. 
Until  his  death  in  1881  she  was  his 
stenographer,  copyist,  secretary,  finan- 
cial adviser,  publisher,  bookseller  and 
general  manager.  In  these  years  more  | 
than  half  of  his  works  were  written.  She 
died  in  1918  purposing  other  labors  for 
the  glory  of  her  husband. 

In  her  Reminiscences  she  tells  how 
she  promised  her  mother  to  keep  a 
diary  of  everything  interesting  she  saw 
and  experienced  on  her  journey  abroad. 
She  added  to  her  notes  in  shorthand  the 
talk,  ideas,  opinions  of  her  husband.  "I 
also  recorded  our  little  quarrels,  my 
protests  against  certain  of  his  views,  as 
for  instance,  on  the  question  of  women." 
She  recorded  freely,  for  no  one  but  her- 


self  could  read  her  notes."  The  diary 
common  sight  in  Plymouth,  though  old  ladies'  begun  in  April,  1867,  when  the 
outside  the  community  would  buy  snuff  at  the 
store.  This  grandfather  had  a  lively  sense  of 
humor.  He  could  "entice  a  man  into  a  nest  of 
bees  and  make  him  think  he  went  there  of  his 
own  accord." 

There  were  linen  sheets  and  table  cloths  and 
v;oolen  bed  blankets  spun  and  woven  by  grand- 
mother Coolidge,  some  of  which  are  now  in 
Calvin's  possession.  His  grandfather  wore  a 
t!ue  smoke-frock  much  of  the  time.  Visiting 
the  old  home  in  later  years,  Calvin  would  don 
he  smock  and  wear  a  pair  of  fine  calf-skin  boots 
ie  for  his  grandfather  when  he  went  to  the 
Li  ,,  ilature.  "When  news  pictures  began  to  be 
taken  of  me  there  (at  the  old  home),  I  found 
that  among  the  public  this  was  generally  sup- 
I'osed  to  be  a  make  up  costume,  which  it  was 


couple  left  Leningrad  on  their  way  to 
Germany.  It  ended  with  their  arrival 
as  Basle  in  Switzerland.  In  1894  she 
converted  her  notes  into  ordinary  hand 
writing  and  transcribed  gthers  in  1897. 
The  notebooks  relating  to  the  sojourn  in 
Geneva  and  other  places  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  light.  Portions  of  the 
existing  diary,  translated  into  English 
by  S.  S.  Koheliansky,  were  published 
with  her  Reminiscences  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  in  1926. 

Anna  says  in  her  Reminiscences  that 
the  principal  reason  for  keeping  her 
diary  was  this:  "My  husband  was  to 
me  such  an  interesting  and  wholly 
enigmatical  being,  that  It  seemed  to 


comfort  of  wearing  it.  In  public  life  it  is  some- 
times necessary  in  order  to  appear  really  natural 
to  be  actually  artificial.  Perhaps  some  glimpse 
of  these  picture*  may  have  caused  an  English 
writer  to  refer  to  me  as  a  Vermont  backwoods- 
man. I  wonder  if  he  describes  his  King  as  a 
Scotchman  when  he  sees  him  in  kilts." 

"We  are  not  told  whether  in  hot  weather  the 
butter  was  kept  in  the  well;  whether  there  was 
a  kitchen  pump;  whether  the  table  forks  were 


not,  so  I  hai-e  since  been  obliged  to  forego  the  |  me  as  though  I  should  find  it  easier 

to  understand  him  if  I  noted  down  his 
every  thought  and  expression." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  devoted  and 
forgiving  wife?  Was  there  ever  a  more 
I  sorely  tried  woman?  Dostoyevsky's 
honeymoon  was  a  flight  from  family 
'disputes  and  pressing  creditors.  All 
through  the  diary  dislike  of  Germany 
and  Germans  appears.  Fulop-Miller  in 
jher  preface  gives  the  misfortunes  and 
^,     ,      ,  ,  .jterrible  privations  of  the  couple,  and 

two-tined;  whether  there  were  the  pewter  and  '^he  husband's  horror  of  western  Eu- 
thc  china  that  are  now  so  highly  valued.  What 
were  the  boy's  games?  "My  ball  game  often  in- 
terfered with  my  filling  the  wood  box."  Did 
he  play  duck  and  yard-sheep-run,  spin  tops  and 
cry,  "Pen  everything  at  marbles"?  Did  the  girls 
and  boys  play  postofhce  and  Copenhagen?  Were 
there  straw-rides  when  snow  was  on  the  ground? 

This  shrewd,  apparently  matter-of-fact  Ver- 
mohter— did  he  inherit  "the  touch  of  mysticism  "^fo^P  tu:ning  as  they  always  do.  When- 
and  noptrv  in  his  mother'-;  nature"'  "^'^  "^^^  ''^Sin  by  saying 

..■.^u  I  motnei  s  nature  ?  nothing  at  all,  and  then  tell  you  some- 

"Whatever  was  grand  and  beautiful  in  form  thing  quite  wrong."  The  German  wo- 
and  color  attracted  her.  It  seemed  as  though  "i*""  fi'oni  whom  Anna  bought  shoes 
th   rich  green  tints  of  the  foliage  and  the  bios-  ^rn^^^d  at  the  .smallness  of  her 

soms  of  the  flowers  came  for  her  in  the  spring- 
time, and  in  the  autumn  it  was  for  her  that  the 
mountain  sides  were  struck  with  crimson  and 
with  gold." 


rope  as  the  reason  for  this  attitude;  he 
adds  that  Dostoyevsky  later  became  a 
friend  to  Germany  and  German  cul- 
ture. 

The  notes  about  Germany  are  as 
amusing  as  they  are  contemptuous.  All 
Dver  the  walls  of  a  Berlin  hotel  was 
vritten  "Beware  of  Thieves."  In  Dres- 
.1en  "A  German  woman  showed  us  the 


ll*t.    "They  only   stock    the  largest 


added  one  item  more  to  her  equipment, 
a  disposition  t6  make  the  most  of  this 
rich  endowment.  If  Miss  Jacobo  felt  an 
ambition  to  acquire  musicianship  and 
also  a  wise  use  of  her  voice  In  behalf 
■of  the  same,  we  should  rejoice  in  a 
singer  the  world  would  flock  to  hear. 
Not  so  ambitious,  apparently,  or  not  so 
judicious,  as  might  be  wished,  last  night 
Miss  Jacobo  shone  chiefly  by  her  voice. 
It  sen'ed  a  less  naturally  glorious  voice 
Mr.  Bertini  brings  to  hearing,  though  a 
beautiful  voice  indeed.  But  Mr.  Bertini 
makes  u.se  of  art  to  better  his  voice.  So 
intelligently  has  he  studied  that  scarcely 
another  tenor  in  the  country  can  one 
recall  who  stands  in  the  way  to  sing 
so  well,  presently,  as  he.  More  often 
than  not,  already,  he  produces  a  mezza 
vcJce  no  less  than  enchanting.  When  he 
does  not  let,  it  slip  he  can  command 
an  admirable  pianissimo.  When  he  does 
not  force — he  forces  less  than  most 
tenors  but  temptation  sometimes  prove.s 


sizes  in  their  shops.  Sf>xons  have  en- 
ormously large  feet."  "I  was  much 
amused  watching  the  get-up  of  the 
various  officers,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  coiffure;  the  stupider  they  look 
the  more  pains  does  it  seem  to  have 
taken." 

'    "A  waiter  went  with  us  a  little  way. 

!  talked  a  great  deal,  but  In  the  approved 

[I  German  .-^tyle;  directed  us  wrong. 
Fyodor  swore  the  whole  time  over  the 

I  stupidity  of  the  Germans."  On  the 
other  hand  Anna  noted  that  all  the 
Ru-ssians  .  in  Dresden  were  "amazingly 
ugly  with  big  noses  and  spotty  faces.' 
She  describes  the  unrestrained  exhibi- 
tion of  affection  displayed  by  betrothec 
and  married  couples  in  public.  A  Ger- 
man advertised  for  a  wife  with  20,00( 
to  30.000  thalers,  but  stated  that  anj 
letters  or  photographs  must  be  stamped 
"Oh,  these  Germans,  who  won't  lei 
you  enjoy  a  single  sight  without  paying 
for  it!"  (This  was  with  reference  to  s 
view  from  a  tower.)  The  Saxon  wines 
were  as  sour  as  vinegar,  nor  did  Anna 
leli.sh  a  mixture  of  beer,  white  of  egg 
■>n(i  lemon,  enjoyed  by  a  German  com- 


panion on  a~ Tittle  outing;  riOf  couiui 
Anna  endure  kuhkaese,  that  horrible 
smelling  cheese,  "but  the  Germans  flndj 
it  first-rate,  and  the  more  far  gone  it! 
is,  the  more  do  they  love  it."  (Herj 
comments  on  life  in  Dresden  remind  I 
one  of  Julian  Hawthorne's  vitriolic: 
"Saxon  Studies.")  Waiters  in  Dresden! 
and  Baden-Baden  would  give  themi 
short  change;  landladies  were  sharks 
and  liars;  the  poverty  of  the  two  exiles 
made  the  natives  the  more  grasping. 
But  there  was  the  glorious  picture  gal- 
lery in  Dresden  where  hours  were  spent. 

There  was  the  music.  At  the  opera 
house  they  heard  Wachtel,  who  once 
visited  the  United  States.  "He  is  posi- 
tively awful,  a  sheer  barber's  block; 
white  complexion  (painted,  of  course), 
highly  colored  red  cheeks,  black  eyes, 
black  curly  hair,  little  beard  and  mous- 
tache— all  so  pretty-pretty,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  expression,  just  like 
those  dummies  displayed  outside  bar- 
bers' shops."  His  idea  of  expression  as 
Manrico  was  to  roll  his  eyes,  lift  his 
eyebrows  and  glare  at  the  audience. 

Entertaining  as  are  Anna's  descrip- 
J  tions  of  their  life  In  Dresden,  her  opin- 
jj  ions  and  comments,  the  many  pages 
Ij  devoted  to  Dostoyevsky's  insane  gam- 
'  bling  at  6aden-Baden  are  of  tragic  in- 
terest. He  was  always  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  great  sum.  Not  content  with 
modest  winnings,  he  would  go  on  until 
he  lost  his  all.  Anna  never  reproached 
him,  though  they  would  squabble  over 
trifles  and  then  make  it  up  with  tears 
and  protestations  of  fervent  love.  The 
fault  was  on  his  side.  Anna  constantly 
WTOte  that  he  was  the  noblest  of  men, 
though  she  missed  her  jewels  and 
dresses  that  he  had  pawned.  She 
was  often  unhappy  in  the  present;  she 
dreaded  the  future,  especially  as  Fyo- 
dor's  epileptic  fits  became  more  fre- 
quent and  she  was  with  child.  They 
more  than  once  were  absolutely  penni- 
less. Money  sent  by  her  mother  would 
tide  them  over.  Fyodor  was  always  bor- 
rowing that  he  might  gamble. 

( He  had  written  nis  novel,  "The  Gam- 
bler," when  Anna  was  only  his  sten- 
ographer,  and   In   that  extraordinary 
romance  introduced  Pauline  Suslova, 
I  with  whom  he  had  had  an  affair;  of 
I  whom  Anna,  married,  was  jealous  to 
i  the  extent  of  opening  Pauline's  letters, 
though  she  did  not  upbraid  her  hus- 
(band.)     And  Dostoyev.'sky.  having  lost 
I  at  the  Casino,  would  come  home^.weenr 
j  ing,  begging  forgiveness,  calling  his  wife 
laa  angel,  she,  poor  soul,  could  refyse 
/him  nothing.    Nor  was  it  in  humble 
adoration  of  his  literary  genius.  Her 
diary  shows  that  she  herself  had  the 
gift  of  observation;  that  she  had  opin- 
ions of  her  own.    He  was  her  man.  the 
chief  among  ten  thousand.   He  realized 
his  weaknesses,  bewailed  them.  When 
luck  favored  him,  he  returned  to  their 
lodgings  laden  with  gifts;  yet  he  would 
not  pay  a  creditor,  would  not  redeem 
his  wife's  jewels,  but  would  lose  the 
money  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  be- 
lieving that  he  would  gain  still  largei 
sums  at  play.   Not  till  they  returned  tc 
Russia  did  the  gaming  fever  leave  him 
leave  him  forever. 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  more  than  f 
supplement  to  Mme.  Dostoyevsky'; 
"Reminiscences"!,  and  the  extraordinarj 
life  of  Dostoyevsky  by  his  daughtci 
Aimee,  which  was  published  in  Prencl- 
threc  years  ago.  Dmitri  Merejkowsk.v 
wrote  "The  Soul  of  Dostoyevsky,"  bui 
the  .soul  of  this  great  writer  is  more 
clearly  revealed  by  the  diary  in  whicl': 
Anna  .studied  that  strange  nature— lov- 
.ingly.  not  blindly.  '  "Yet  the  great  Rus- 
sian is  still  an  enigma,  unsolved  even 
'  by  Andre  Gide  in  bis  painstaking  study. 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Innocents  of  Paris" 

A  screen  romantic  comedy-dranMt, 
adapted  by  Ernest  Vajda  from  a  story 
by  C.  E.  Andrews;  scenario  by  Ethel 
Doherty;  photography  by  Charles  Lang; 
directed  by  Richard  Wallace  and  pre- 
sented by  Paramount  -with  the  following 
cast : 

Maurice  Marny   «  Jlaijrice  Chevalier 

Louise  Leval   S.vlvia  Beeeher 

Kntiie  I^oval   Russell  Simpson 

Moiis.   Marny  George  Fawcett 

Mme.  Marny   Mrs.  Georgre  Fawcett 

-Mons.  Renard     John  Milian 

Mme,  Reiiard  Margaret  Livlnsston 

Jo-Jo   David  Durand 

Jules   Jack  Luden 

Musician   Johnnie  Morns 

If  "Innocents  of  Paris"  had  been  per- 
mitted to  end  as  it  began,  it  might  have 
become  one  of  the  great  novelties  of 
this  season's  screen,  a  story  with  at- 
mosphere, originality,  and  genuine  ap- 
peal. Unfortunately  some  one  inter- 
vened, blunderingly,  as  they  have  a  way 
of  doing  out  Hollywood  way.  with  the 
result  that  after  the  first  20  minutes 
"Innocents  of  Paris"  reverts  to  routine 
American  studio  type,  the  old  sets  and 
situations  are  dragged  forth,  and  Mr. 
Chevalier  is  left  to  smile  down  all  this 
impedimenta  as  best  he  caan.  That  this 
remarkable  French  music  hall  mime 
and  balladist  makes  a  very  favorable 
impression  in  his  first  American  film  is 
true;  that  he  has  a  genial,  likeafoie 
personality,  a  rich  fund  of  sparklfSJ 
humor  and  that  something  which  gains 
instant  sympatliy  and  even  affection, 
also  is  true.  He  has  mastered  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  that  point  where  h'i 
enunciation.  If  not  always  clear,  is  ?>t 
least  glib  and  well  intentioned.  Hi 
recites  rather  thp.n  sings  bis  songi. 


both  in  his  native  languafe  and  In  his 
hybrid  English.  His  is  not  a  strong 
voice,' but  Chevalier  knows  how  to  make 
it  seem  effective.  That  is  part  of  his 
artistry.  The  rest  lies  in  his  expressive 
gestures,  his  kindly,  humorous  eyes,  the 
rakish  angle  of  cap  or  straw  hat.  It  is 
evident  that  here  is  a  really  brilliant 
comedian,  needing  only  appropriate 
background  and  decefit  material  to  en- 
able him  to  shine  in  proper  effulgency. 

"There  are  still  those  who  believe  in 
love  and  faith  and  old-fashioned  happi- 
ness; these  are  the  innocents  of  Paris?." 
With  this  reassuring  foreword,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  opening  scenes,  one 
settles  back  in  expectancy  of  something 
as  delightful  and  human  as  "Seventh 
Heaven."    We  see  Mr.  Chevalier,  as 
young  Marny,  halting  his  junkman's 
pushcart  with  its  audacious  automobile 
horn  on  one  handlebar,  to  rescue  a 
youngster  from  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Seine.    We  follow  him  as  he  seeks  out 
the  boy's  grandfather,  and  meets  Louise, 
who  is  to  become  his  one  and  only  love. 
^  We  see  him  in  his  own  littered  home, 
;  with  his  affectionate  parents,  played 
[splendidly  by  George  Fawcett  and  his 
wife,  once  known  to  the  stage  as  Percy 
'  Haswell.     We  get  a  gUmpse  of  the 
I  quaint  market  section,  with  its  endless 
I  array  of  bird  cages,  old  furniture,  odds 
I  aand  ends  of  commodity.  Then,  without 
I  point  or  profit,  these  scenes  close,  the 
'  plot  becomes  conventional,  almost  banal. 
We     have     thp     familiar  backstage 
I  tableaux,  the  rehearsals,  the  manager's 
;  fickle  wife  leering  at  young  Marny  as 
]  he  tries  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
and  to  be  true  to  unworldly  Louise.  We 
get  a  taste  of  "Coquette"  as  her  father 
I  takes  a  revolver  from  a  drawer  and  goes 
1  to  kill  JIarny,  just  as  Dr.  Besant  set 
'out  to  kill  Michael  Jeffrey;  and  worse, 
we  •  see  all  over  again   the  maudlin 
(Climax  of  "The  Rainbow  Man."  when 
I  Marny  drags  Louise  from  the  wings  to 
face  a  great  audience  while  he,  una- 
,  bashed,  declares  his  love  and  loyalty. 

Miss  Beeeher  does  her  best  with  a 
sterile  role.  Miss  Livingston  is  as  ahvays 
alluring  as  a  wicked  spouse.  Master 
Durand.  a  child-actor  new  to  us,  was 
very  natural  at  times,  an<f  at  others 
a  trifle  too  precocious.  We  hope  Mr. 
Chevalier  tries  again,  and  Insists  on 
his  rights.  W.  E.  G. 


Bt  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Civic 
Repertory  Theatre,  Inc.,  Eva  Le  Galli- 
enne,  director.  "A  Sunny  Morning^"  in 
one  act  and  "The  Lady  from  Alfaquc- 
que."  in  two  acts  by  Serafin  and 
Joaquin  Alvares  Quintero.  The  former 
translated  by  Lucretia  Xavier  Floyd; 
the  latter  by  Helen  and  Harley  Gran- 
ville Barker.  The  casts  last  night  were 
as  follows:  ' 

■•\  SUNNY  MORNING  • 

noiia  J.aiira   Eva  L»  Gallienne 

Petra   (her  ma  d)    .  .  .  Josephinf  Huli'hin«on 

Doll  Goiizalo   Kiron  Brecher 

Ju,'<iiito   (his  5er\ant>  Robert  Ro«? 

■THE  I.ADV  FROM  ALF.^Ql'EOUE" 

Don  Paacual   Donald  Cameron 

Rosila   ■.   Ria  Mooncy 

Alberta   Frances  Williams 

Realito   J.  Edward  Bromberr 

I'Vrnandita   .Alma  Kruerer 

Rlanca   Jooel.vn  Gordon 

Kobleias   Pan)  Le.vs»3'- 

Nicolas   Robert  H.  GoKli.n 

Adoracion   "  I.«ona  Roberts 

Felipe  Rivas   •  Robert  Rns* 

Palotna  Paula  Miller 

A  little  play  of  delicate  sentiment 
with  a  touch  of  pathos,  and  a  comtdy 
of  gentle  humor  and  good-natured  sa- 
tire. In  the  first  an  old  lady  and  an 
old  gentleman,  supposedly  not  acquaint- 
ed, the  one  good-natured,  the  other 
grouty,  seated  on  a  bench,  gradually 
find  out  that  they  were  lovers  in  the 
flush  and  pride  of  their  youth.  Each  one 
lies,  pretending  that  each,  after  the 
forced  .separation,  died  romantically. 
Not  for  the  world  would  either  one  ad- 
mit identity.  As  they  leave  but  with  the 
promise  of  sitting  together  again  the 
next  day.  if  the  morning  is  sunny,  the 
one  looks  sorrowfully  at  the  other,  and 
thinks  of  the  change  made  by  the  in- 
exorable years.  The  play  is  a  vignette 
in  the  manner  of  Dobson's  muse,  and  it 
was  played  with  the  old-world  grace 
that  characterizes  his  verses  yet  with 
a  humor  that  was  not  incongruous. 

The  Lady  from  Alfaqueque  might  be 
any  lady  who,  dwelling  in  a  great  city, 
remembers  the  little  town  where  she 
grew  up  and  was  known  to  every  one. 
Her  tnthusiasm  for  the  town,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it.  does  not 
end  in  Femandiba  s  case  with  fond  re- 
membrance. An,ycne  coming  to  Madrid 
from  Alfaqueque  is  welcomed  by  her 
and  tolerated  by  her  husband.  Of  course 
she  is  imposed  on;  by  the  maid,  unfit 
for  -service  and  boasting  of  her  super- 
iority to  the  other  servants:  by  the 
fawning  Noble jas  with  his  endless  com- 
pliments of  the  day  and  the  gos.siping. 
chattering  bringer  of  sweetmeats;  but- 
mast  of  all  by  Felipe,  the  poet,  who  has 
a  trick  of  entering  a  house  as  a  victim 
of  some  mysterious  persecution,  faint- 
ing, exciting  pity,  then  making  him.self 
comfortable  and  speaking  honeyet; 
words  to  all  women  whom  he  finds  do- 
.siiable.  Even  when  he  is  exposed,  he 
turns  the  anger  of  Fernandita-,  who  ha.s 
openly  called  herself  a  fool  to  be  so  de-  , 
ceived  into  admiration.  Will  he  not; 
make  her  famous  as  the  woman  who  | 
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•UmologistsTTnthropologrists,  isoCiologists,  ths 

*ould  fail  to  do  it  justice.  Let  the  experts  judge  oi  Mr.  Siiaw  h  s  conciusioi 
Let  us  here  only  speak  of  some  details  in  the  various  descriptions. 


Ttue  Tlieatp 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  -^ea  ;:^aa\vii.  reading  Nietzsche's  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,,"  came 
rcss  ths  sentence:  "I  s^.culd  only  believe  in  a  Gcd  that  would  know  how 
to  dance."    To  qiicts  Mr  Shawns  ov.n  words:  "My  whole  being  leaped  to 
ecstatic  ES'ecmcnt  with  this  credo  of  Nietzsche's."  Mr.  Shawn  was  already 
'  are  thct  no  cue  person  can  define  God;  that  each  one  inherits  or  works 
t  his  own  concept  of  Cod.  and  he  found  that  he  himself  was  worshipping 
Divine  Dr-:-cer.  though  semewhat  shocked  "for  in  spite  of  everything  there 
still  clir.s  to  tl:e  word  'dance'  so  many  associations  of  triviality  and  sen- 
sur.'i'.:'.   Kc  ::  cr,  1  found  nev.'  coneepts  of  the  dance  when  I  viewed  it  in 
the  livht  of  Ccd'i  activity,  and  that  danoing  cculd  be  truly  great  only  when 
it  v/as  Inf-nite  Rhythm,  Infinite  Beauty.  Infinite  Lightness.  Speed.  Grace 
and  Intelligence,  finding  outlet  through  the  channel  of  a  human  dancer." 
Ke  retrrcttcd  that  the  escential  and  inseparable  relation  between  God  and 
dance  was  not  generally  accepted  in  the  United  States  when  he  left  to  tour 
Ihe  far  east.   The  great  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  in  this  respect 
rank  Fundamentalists.  In  the  happier  East  he  found  people  who  had  be- 
Ueved  only  in  gods  Uiat  knew  hov/  to  dance. 

Tt  was  in  the  spring \)f  1925  that  Mr.  Shawn,  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis,  his 
nie,  and  their  Denishawn  Dancers  signed  a  contract  for  a  long  tour  in  the 
East.  They  met  with  such  success  that  the  tour  was  extended  to  15  months 
of  continuous  performing:  a  performance  every  night,  sometimes  a  matinee 
and  night  performance,  every  day  unless  there  was  traveling  by  jjoat  or 
triEiin.  He  had  agreed  to  write  3000  words  every  month  for  Danc^  Magazine. 
"It  was  a  herculean  task  to  focus  my  scattered  mind  each  month."  He  ac- 
complished the  task,  cheered  no  doubt  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  accom- 
plishing a  high  and  holy  mission.  These  articles,  rewritten  and  -"rebuilt." 
now  form  the  handsome  volume  of  208  large  octavo  pa^es:  "Gods  Who 
Dance"  by  Ted  Shawn,  published  with  over  100  illustrations  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  The  frontispiece  portrays  Mr.'Shawn  as  the  Hindu  God  Siva,  "the 
Lord  of  the  Dance,"  for  as  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art.s 
in  Boston  has  said  in  a  brilliant  essay.  ""Whatever  the  origin  of  Siva'.s 
dance,  it  became  in  time  the  clearest  image  of  the  activity  of  God  which 
•ry  art  .or  religion  can  boast  of." 

'Wbftth'sr  Mr.  Shawn's  materialistic  or  even  spiritual  fellow  citizens  will 
Rgjee  to  th\s  or  not,  he  has  written  a  vivid,  aniji  valuable  description  of  his 
tour.  He  had  unusual  advantages;  he  met  the  oriental  exponents  of  all  sorts 
of  dances  from  the  grossly  sensual  to  the  mysteriously  mystical;  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  dances  kept,  as  a  rule,  from  the. profane.  The  countries  visited 
were  Jajjan,  China!  the  Malay  peninsula,  Burma,  India,  Tibet,  Ceylon.  Java: 
he  saw  dancers  of  Cambodia,  North  Africa,  Spain  and  those  of  the  Isles  of 
Fear,  the  Philippines,  where  the  brother  of  Miss  'Victoria  Lopez  wore  in  the 
peasant  duet  dance,  the  Carinosa,  a  strawberry  pink  shirt,  and  she  let  down 
her  hair. 

In  a  sort  of  prefatory  chapter  Mr.  Shawn  concludes  that  while  Buddh- 
ism was  originally  a  religion  of  reform  and  asceticism,  and  the  Buddha 
referred  to  dancing  as  one  of  the  arts  of  the  courtesan,  there  is  today  more 
dancing  connected  v,  ith  Buddhism  than  with  almost  any  other  religion.  Mr. 
Shawn  finds  no  approval  or  ^dvocacy  of  dancing  in  the  Koran,  but  dervishes 
express  the  religious  impulse  in  the  dance:  The  more  they  whirl,  the  more 
religious  they  feel.  iSo,  too.  in  our  country  the  Shakers,  when  Artemus 
Ward  attended  a  meeting,  danced  at  first  at  a  slow  terripo  but  warmed  in 
their  devotions,  and  Elder  Uriah  exhibited  so  marked  spryness  that  Mr. 
Ward  rewarded  a  double  shuffle  with  an  approving  smile,  and  said:  "Hunky 
boy!  Go  it.  my  gay  and  festive  cuss!"^ 

Has  not  Havelock  Ellis,  quoted  several  times  by  Mr.  Shawn,  said  of 
primitive  people:  "To  dance  was  at  once  to  worship  and  to  pray  .  .  .  The 
gods  themselves  danced,  as  tlic  stars  dance  in  the  sky  .  .  and  to  dance  is 
therefore  to  imitate  the  gods,  to  work,  with  them,  perhaps  to  persuade  them 
to  work  in  the  direction  of  our  own  desire  ...  to  dance  is  to  take  part 
iJti  the  cosmic  control  of  the  world.  Every  sacred  Dionysian  dance  is  an 
imitation  of  the  divine  dance." 

This  leads  Mr.  Sliawn  to  say  in  a  fine  burst:  'The  God  of  mCny  self- 
styled  Christians  today  does  not  dance.  He  is  a  God  of  dull  dignity  .  .  . 
Evidently  these  hardened  and  forbidding  conceptions  of  God  are  of  the  lat- 
ter days  of  Christianity.  When  Christianity  was  fresh  and  vital  and  young 
■we  read  a  different  story."  Yet  a  clergyman  in  New  York  has  introduced 
dancing  as.  a  part  of  a  religious  service,  and  Mr.  Shawn,  believing  that  no' 
nation  is  so  avid  of  spiritual  growth,  declares  that  America's  God  will  dance, 
and  does  dance.  "I  know  it.  lor  I  am  American  and  my  God  dances."  He 
Is  also  sure  that  when  his  whole  being  is  ordered  and  pulses  with  the  sap 
of  life,  when  his  Intellect  becomes  the  tool  of  his  spirit,  then  he  can  speak 
as  spake  Zarathustra — "Now  there  danceth  a  God  in  me, " 

This  is  all  mighty  interesting  and  surely  his  readers  will  wish. Mr.  Shawn 
the  speedy  and  complete  ordering  of  his  whole  being,  but  many  will  find 
the  description  of  what  these  dancing  touris.ts  saw  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. The  book  is  .so  full  of  material  valuable  to  students  of  the  dance 


In  Japan  Koshiro  Matsumoto,  about  50  years  old,  not  slender,  and 
noticeably  gray  about  the  temples,  appearing  as  the  Lady  Sarashina  in  a 
.  Dance  Drama,  is  "more  elegant  and  more  feminine  with  a  deep  and 
dignified  womanliness  than  any  real  woman-actress;  "  nor  is  he  a  weakliug 
for  in  the  course  of  a  long  dance,  he  whirls  a  wig  round  antl  round  through 
the  air,  "a  feat  to  daunt  an  athletic  youth  in  his  prime."  Mr.  Shawn  found 
the  ensemble  dancing  of  a  higher  standard  tha«  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  a 
European  ballet.   "I  had  heard  rumors  that  the  Japanese  were  taking  up. 
jazz,  but  I  find  that  rtimor  untrue.   Here  in  Tokio  ball-room  dancing  in 
public    cafes    is    forbidden    even    to    the    foreigners,    Europeans    and  I 
Americans."   ...   A  Japanese  dancer  doing  toe-dancing  is  a  pitiable  and  | 
gl'otesque  sight."   When  Mr.  Shawn  says  that  the  average  audience  except ! 
In  Japan  seeing  a  Noh  play  would  be  mystified  and  bored  is  undoubtedly 
true.   Many  w-ere  bored  some  seasons  ago  in  Boston.   The  dancing  of 
China,  youthful  and  vital  a  thousand  years  ago.  is  now  aging  and  almost 
senile;  in  the  theatre  it  is  almost  non-existent,  but  Mr.  Mei.  taking  femai 
roles,  though  he  has  a  second  baby  by  his  third  wife,  receives  for  a  seaso: 
about  $20,000  a  month  in  American  gold.   Malay  dances  are  tempered  anr 
subdued  for  European  visitors.  At  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore.  Ht: 
dancers — and  probably  the  spectators — become  more  and  more  inflamed. 
One  regrets  to  leam  that  this  Sultan  now  has  an  American  jazz  band,  and  i 
Europ>ean  food  is  served  in  most  voluptuous  manner." 
European  food  is  served  "in  most  voluptuous  manner." 

these  Burmese  dancers  into  a  revue  in  New  York  it  would  be  the  success 
of,  the  season  for  their  dancing  has  a  surface  vitality,  a  gay,  joyous,  rhythmic  • 
quality,  and  the  girls  have  an  appealing  charm."  Can  not  good  Mr.  Ziegfeldj 
be  persuaded  to  glorify  the  Burmese  girl  next  season? 

Natitch  dancers  were  a  disappointment.  Miss  St.  Denis's  East  Indian 
dances  "were  encored  to  a  shouting,  almost  frenzied  Indian  audience."  for 
She  brought  "cultured  and  educated  mentality  .  .  having  a  richness  and 
purity  beyond  the  conception  of  these  native  women."  also  "having  a  beauty 
and  charm  of  person. "  In  India  the  tourists  saw  aboriginal  and  temple 
dances.  There  was  one  devil  dance  after  another  in  Ceylon,  where  dancin: 
is  still  used  to  heal  sickness.  ' 

It  was  in  Java  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Djocjakarta  that  dreams 
come  true,  where  oriental  dancing  was  even  more  wonderful  and  beautiful 
than  what  had  been  imagined.  The  music  of  the  gamalan  orchestra,  "liquid 
mellow,  haunting"  is  unique.  "If  I  were  to  imagine  music  in  heaven,  this  Is 
vliit  would  seem  most  celestial  to  me." 

The  Cambodian  dancers  transported  the  visitors  into  a  fairyland  where 
they  were  unconscious  of  their  bodies,  though  rugs  wrapped  round  their 
legs  up  to  their  hips  shielded  them  from  mosquitoes. 

In  the  Philippines  Mr.  Shawn  lunched  with  Gen.  Wood  and  felt  "the 
ixtraordinary  power  and  nobility  of  this  greatest  living  American."  As  foi 
rne  natives,  "their  bodies  were  gloriously  proportioned,  more  beautiful  from 
our  standards  than  any  savage  or  primitive  people  I  have  ever  seen."  The 
women  were  squat. 

The  ordinar-'  visitors  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  see  only  a  meretricious,  com- 
mercialized performance.  Mr,  Shawn  was  more  lortunat^.  There  is  an 
amazing  account  of  a  dervish  dance  at  Biskra,  .supposed  to  be  prohibited  by 
the  government. 

It  might  reward  Mr.  Shawn  to  go  deeper  into  Africa.  It  would  be  inter 
esting  to  compare  his  impressions  of  native  dances  with  what  Andre  Oia? 
e^iiid  Paul  Morand  have  written. 

^  A  LUXURY? 

There  hats  been  a  proposal  in  Budapest  to 
put  a  "luxury  tax"  on  umbrellas.  The  news  of 
this  proposal  has  given  rise  to  surprising  state- 
ments in  England,  where  American  tourists  have 
In  many  summers  been  led  to  cry  out,  "The 
rain  it  raineth  every  day."  Artemus  Ward  saw 
In  the  churchyard  of  Stratford-on-Avon  a  fine 
bluff  old  gentleman  talking  excitedly  to  a  fash- 
ionably dressed  young  man. 

"No,  Ernest  Montressor,"  the  old  gentleman 
said,  "it  is  idle  to  pursoo  this  subjeck  no  fur- 
ther. You  can  never  marry  my  daughter.  You 
were  seen  last  Monday  in  Piccadilly  without  a 
umbreller!  I  said  then  as  I  say  now.  any  young 
man  as  venturs  out  in  a  uncertain  cjlimit  like 
this  W'ithout  a  umbreller,  lacks  foresight,  cau- 
tion, strength  of  niind  and  stability,  and  he  is 
not  a  proper  person  to  intrust  a  daughter's 
happiness  to."  Artemus.  in  this  letter  to  Punch, 
wrote,  "You  must  admit  that  it  does  rain  rayther 
numerously  hciT.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  a 
monerkal  form  of  gov'ment  or  not,  I  leave  all 
candid  and  onprcjudiccd  persons  to  say." 

But  it  is  now  said  in  London  that  fewer  um- 
brellas are  carried  and  it  is  asked  whether  the 
umbrella  is  less  popular  than  it  used  to  be. 
How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  more  than  ever 
are  left  in  railway  trains  and  other  public  ve- 
hicles? "They  are  collected. "  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  "and  sold  off  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. And  as  somebody  must  buy  them  they 
1— jsl  somehow  pass  into  circulation  again." 
Travellers  returning  from  England  have  told 
us  that  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  do  not 
mind  the  rain  and  in  the  heaviest  downpour 
'walk  without  umbrellas  and  rubbers,  over-  ! 
shoes,  "gums,"  goloshes:  that  punting  on  the 
river  they  will  calmly  take  tea  in  an  open 
boat  while  rain  comes  down  in  sheets;  but 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  travellers  tell 
strange  tale.s.  In  pictures  of  street  scenes  in 
Lohdon  published  in  our  newspapers,  pedestrians^ 
are  with  and  without  umbrellas. 

How  can  the  Budapest  cffic'ftls  iustly  call 
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J     Tir  ,,  follows  the  well-w 0)11 

;  pths  of  American  musical  comedy  and 
!  even  Introduces  a  suave,  salved  Ameri- 
!  can  to  jazz  it  up.    Marty  Baratz  takes 
The  negroes  of  the  "Porgy"  company  playing  i  this  part  and  entertains  his  audience 


ABT  AND  RACE 


i 


in  London  with  great  success  were  at  first  re 
fused  admittance  by  the  hotel  in  which  rooms 
had  beei;i  reserved  for  them,  but  were  finally  ad- 
mitted on  condition  that  they  eat  in  the  base- 
ment. It  is  not  pleasaBt  to  note  that  leading 
hotels  of  London  were  induced  to  refuse  admis- 
'sion  to  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  the  admirable  Porgy, 
and  his  colleagues,  not  because  there  is  racial 
prejudice  in  England;  the  landlords  feared  the 
loss  of  possible  American  patronage.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  "Porgy"  company  now  live  in  private 


most  successfully  with  slapstick'  and  tap 
dancing. 

Ludwig  Satz  as  Yankele  only  sug- 
gests his  talents.  He  made  but  little 
of  his  part  and  must  have  disappointed 
many  of  the  large  audience  who  had 
come  so  enthusiastically  to  greet  him. 
His  is  a  dry  hunior  and  depends,  to  be 
sure,  on  a  quiet  nonchalance  to  send 
it  across  the  footlights,  but  he  seemed 
last  night  to  be  leaning  too  heavily  on 
mannerism. 

The  fun  of  the  piece  derived  from 
Leon  Gold,  who  clowned  the  "Simple 
Simon"  role  of  Moishe  most  effectively. 


houses  or  in  apartments  of  their  own 

Roland  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor,  was  gladly  i -^.^^  --^fj^^^ 


welconied  in  artistic,  literary  and  social  circles 
of  London.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  sang 
to  the  King  and  Queen  by  royal  comniand.  And 
so  in  Paris  Mr.  Hayes  has  for  friends  noble 
dames  of  high  degree,  who  honor  him  as  a  singer 
and  respect  and  like  him  as  a  man.  Nor  has 
Paul  Robson.  singer  and  actor,  ^suffered  from 
racial  prejudice  in  London. 

Mr.  Wilson  wrote  a  temperate  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  expressing  his  surprise  that  there 


brew  to  Yiddish,  with  a  facility  which 
the  audience  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

'  The  music  was  monotonously  familiar 
but  there  was  pleasure  in  the  gusto 
with  which  the  songs  were  presented. 

F.  S.  F. 


Harvey  Gates:  dircoted  by  Roy  Del  Ruth 
and  prespnted  by  Warner  Eros.,   with  the 

following:  r-aet: 

The  Red  Shadow.,,,.,.  John  Boles 

Marcot  ■, , ,  Carlotta  Kintr 

Susan  ,  Louise  Fazenda 

Bpnny  Kidd  ,   Johnny  Arthur 

Gen.  Birabeau  Edward  Martludc] 

Cant.  Fontaine. ...... .,  John  Milian 

Pasha  Jack  Prnit 

Hassi  Otto  Hoffm.iii 

Sid  EI  Car  Robert  E.  Guzman 

Clementine..,,  Marie  Wells 

Azuri.  .Myrna  Lnv 
Rebel  Del  Elliott 

The  Warner  Brothers,  who  as  trall- 


OLYMPIA— FENWAY  THEATRES 

J  „„;i..  XT  ,   ,  "  —    The  Desert  Song" 

Daily  News  expressing  his  surpnse  that  there  ;  t,, 

IS  a  Jlttle  prejudice  in  England  against  his  race  m*'  book  and  score  by  otto  Harhach.  Osear 
^r^  inn,.!,..,  f«n«...-.j        i       1.  i  I.        ,  •  ...       HammerBtein.   2d,   Sis-mund  Romberc.  Laur- 

An  inquiry  lOliOWed,  as  to  whether  this  prejudice   ence,  Schwab  and_Frank  Mandel:  scenario  by 

I  really  exists.  There  was  a  denial.  "Englishmen 
I  in  general  are  unconscious  of  any  such  feeling. 

Negroes  are  widely  regarded  as  in  the  same  class 
I  as  Indians  and  treated  with  equal  respect.  In 

London  society  a  distinguished  negro  or  Indian 

would  be  received  in  most  private  houses,  though 

the  line  is  usually  drawn  on-^nixed  marriages." 
That  this  line  is  drawn  is  not  surprising,  for 

mixed -marriages  as  a  rule  lead  to  unhappincss. 

Leonard  Merrick  took  this  subject  for  his  novel, 

"The  Quaint  Companions,"  in  which  a  negro  i  blazers  in  the  motion  picture  wilderness 

lesuus  10  Doin.  As  for  that  matter  marriages  confounded  their  most  persistent  critics 
between  the  whites  of  different  countries  are  not 
always  happy.  A  famous  opera  singer  refused 
the  hand  of  a  prominent  Bostonian,  now  dead, 
though  she  had  for  him  a  warm  regard  and 
knew  the  marriage  would  be  advantageous  to 
her  in  many  ways,  on  the  ground  that  a  husband 
and  wife,  differing  in  nationality,  might  easily 
through  education  and  previous  environment 
rome  to  misunderstandings  and  disagreements. 
It  might  here  be  added  that  this  singer  never 
married  but  con-esponded  with  her  American 
suitor  to  the  day  when  he  could  write  no  more. 


scrutatiit  'She  is  said  to  : 

green  eyes  aiiii  uuan  hair),  it  has  b  xa 
her  fate  to  be  cast  repeatedly  as  some 
i  avenging  sister  or  engaged  maiden, 
I  masquerading  as  a  tough  dame  from 
j  Chicago  or  other  evil  center  and  bent 
'  on  running  down  the  real  murderer  or 
the  real  thief,  as  the  case  might  be. 
i  Needless  to  add,  she   generally  suc- 
i  ceeded,  thanks  to  her  wits  and  some 
:  timely  gunplay.  More  recently  she  has 
been  given  exotic  roles  in  "The  Desert 
Song"  and  "The  Squall,"  in  each  of 
which  she  talks  in  such  broken  Eng- 
lish as  the  part  demands.  Now,  as  Rose 
Duhamel,  of  an  old  New  Orleans  fam- 
ily which  prided  itself  on  its  probity 
and  honor,  she  has  a  role  suggestive  of 
those  she  played  in  "The  Girl  from 
Chicago"  and    "State  Street  Sadie." 
both  rich  in  underworld  thrills.  She  is 
permitted  to  speak  in  imfettered  Eng- 
lish, and  she  does  it  neatly.  Moreover, 
this  current  picture  in  which  she  is 
featured  is  a  well-written,  well-acted 
piece,  with  intelligent  direction,  sincere 
efl'orts  at  characterization,  and  several 
strong  dramatic  climaxes. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Jefferson  Du- 
hamel, Rose's  father,  that  a  malevolent 
fate  should  place  in  his  trusted  hands, 
as  junior  member  of  a  respected  brok- 
erage firm.  $200,000  in  negotiable  se- 
curities not  his  own  just  wnen  Julie 
Malo  and  Steve  Burke,  joint  propri- 
tors  of  a  gambling  resort,  insisted  that 
he  redeem  his  bundle  of  I.  O.  U.S.  Du- 
hamel, having  surrendered  the  bonds  to 
these  leeches,  promptly  took  poison  and 
died.  John  Trask,  his  secretarj'.  to  pro- 
tect the  family  name  and  to  show  his 
love  for  Rose,  assumed  guilt  for  the 
larceny  and  went  to  jail.  Rose,  just 
hoi;ne  from  boarding  school,  became 
suspicious,  and  W'hen  the  colored  servi- 


hlm,  gave  his  genius.^ 

nere  not  be  ,  _  ,  m  his  house 
Alfaqueque,  his  statue  m  the  public 
;quare?  And  her  name  will  be  honored 
ilong  with  his.  Honest  Realito,  sharing 
''ernandlta's  enthusiasm  for  her  town. 
;oes  back  to  Alfaqueque.  Bi^t  what  be- 
omes  of  the  chelorlc  suitoif  of  Blanca, 
he  "Porcupine,"  a  delightfully  Impos- 
ible  person? 

What  an  amusing  comedy  it  is.  art- 
ul  in  its  apparently  artlessness!  Lines, 
ot  introduced  for  the  .';ake  of  an  epi- 
iram,  nor  to  show  the  brilliant  wit  of 
lloe  authors,  but  all  revealing  charac- 
ter How  naturally  the  comedy  was 
plsyed!  How  well  the  audience  was 
lacuainted  with  those  men  and  women 
tbcire  they  went  their  ways.  Felipe, 
Infdoubt,  found  some  other  ingenious 
Irfihod  of  .sponging  on  his  l«test 
Vvess.  He  probably  married  Blanca. 
K  the  poor  "Porcupine" — what  be- 
ce  of  him,  Don  Pascual  summed  it 
fup,  when,  seeing  Felipe  firmly  en- 
«hed  and  spouting  verse  he  ex- 
ned:  "God's  will  be  done." 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  this  actor 
hat  actress  excelled,  so  admiraWe 
the  performance;  but  the  portrayal 
trnandita  by  Miss  Kruger  will  be 
remembered. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

(icUcian  Wedding" 

operetta  in  iwn  acts  by  Herman  Wohl 
p  cast 

J-^''  ■•«...  .Charles  Nathanson 

r,  ......  .Zona  Goldstein 

■  Thiim:     ni«   w,(e,   Bertha  Hart 

e,  then  daughter...  .jF-aniiie  Lubritskv 

k  Gabarmck  Sidney  Hart 

le.  his  wife   Xadya  Dranova 

then-  aou    ,  i.eon  Gold 

w-iter  carrier  Bores  Rosenthal 

rasach  s  nephew,   an  .American 

Marty  Baratj 

Yiddish  musical  comedy,  styled 
!tta,  opened  last  evening,  with  Lud- 
Satz,  much  heralded  comedian,  in 
.eading  role.  It  tells  the  story  of 
:ele,  a  poor  water-carrier's  son,  who 


is  in  love  with  Rachel,  the  daughter 
of  the  rich  jew  of  the  village.  In  order 
to  win  her,  he  is  sent  away  to  study  for 
the  rabbinate  only  to  find,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  she  is  being  married  to  an- 
other. Fired  with  courage  by  a  few 
drinks— the  play  is  set  in  Oalicia,  not 
n  these  arid  parts— he  snatches  the 
Dride  away  from  Moishe,  his  rival  and 
weds  her  himself. 


and  have  re-established  themselves  by 
their  courageous  presentation  of  a  full- 
length  musical  comedy  on  the  screen, 
the  first  to  be  given  with  the  original 
saore  and  book,  and  much  of  the  original 
stage  business  intact.  "The  Desert 
Song,"  judged  solely  as  cinema  experi- 
ment, is  amazingly  good  entertainment. 
A  large  orchestra  docs  full  justice  to  the 
score,  there  is  a  splendid  male  ensemble 
for  the  rousing  choral  numbers.  .Seldom 
has  Vitaphone  behaved  so  well.  The 
voices  come  forth  clearly,  resonantly. 
As  far  as  the  audible  part  of  the  per- 
formance is  concerned  "The  Desert 
Song"  seems  100  per  cent,  perfect. 

Pictorially,  this  screen  version  has 
much  to  commend  it.  The  camera 
makes  it  po.ssible  to  show  the  RilBan 
hordes  galloping  over  the  desert  sand 
dunes.  It  shows  a  few  scenes  in  colors 
even — the  walled  town  wherein  the 
French  garrison  is  placed,  and  the  bea- 
con lights  burned  as  signals  for  the 
Riffs.  On  the  other  hand,  one  great 
obstacle  to  complete  illusion  is  evident. 
It  is  impo^lble  to  present  a  full  stage 
scene,  to  fill  the  eye  with  the  magnitude 
or  opulence  of  a  particular  scene  and 
its  setting  and  still  bring  the  stage  fig- 
ures to  a  proper  size  and  project  the 
speaking  or  singing  voices  normally.  In 
other  -words,  the  average  screen  is  too 
small;  its  restricted  dimensions  militate 
against  full  illusion.  For  tabloids,  -with 
a  small  cast,  it  will  continue  to  serve. 
For  the  larger  works  it  is  unsuited. 

The  story  of  "The  Desert  Song"  is 
that  of  a  handsome  young  French  sol- 
dier -tt'ho  joined  the  Foreign  Legion  to 
prove  to  his  sweetheart  that  he  could  be 
a  real  man;  who,  resentful  of  petty  dis- 
cipline, switched  his  allegiance  to  the 
natives  and  became  the  masked  leader 
of  a  band  of  Moroccan  outlaws;  who 
found  his  position  perilous  w-hen  his 
father  came  to  command  the  French 
garrison,  and  when  Margot,  engaged  to 
Capt.  Fontaine,  showed  more  interest 
in  the  Red  Shadow  than  in  his  other 
self,  Pierre  Birabeau,  or  even  her  fiance. 
Mr.  Boles  in  a  dual  role  sings  so  well 
and  makes  so  many  quick  changes  that 
it  seemed  to  many  that  he  must  have  a 
double.  Miss  King,  new  to,  the  screen, 
acts  easily,  sings  several  difficult  num- 
bers admirably.  Miss  Fazenda  and  Mr. 
Arthur  have  the  comedy  roles.  Miss 
Loy  as  the  vengeful  Azurl.  a  half-caste, 
was  sinuously  alluring.  The  cliief  song 
hits,  "The  Desert  Song,"  "One  Alone." 
and  the  Riff  chorus,  were  so  well  done 
they  deserved  encores,  one  thing  the 
screen  cannot  give.  W.  E.  G. 

!      SCOLLAY  SQUARE  THEATRE 
"Hard  Boiled  Rose" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Robert  Lord  i 
I  from  a,  story  by  MclyiUe  Crosman;  directed 
'  by    F.    Harmon    Weisrht   and   prescnied  by 
'  Wariif-r  Bros,  as  a  part-talkins  picture  -with 
IhK  fiillowingr  cast:  > 

Rii.se  lIulL-imel  Myrna  I.oy 

.Icfteisoii  Duhamel  Edward  Marliudel 

(.randiu.ima  Duhamel   I^uoy  Beaumont., 

nun  Malo   William  Collier.  Jr.  I 

.iiilie  Malo  Gladys  BrucUwell  | 

'^icve  Hiirke  John  Miljau  i 

John  Tr.isk  Ralph  Emerson  ] 

I'rvion  Hale  Otio  Hofniaun  i 

liutler   Floyd  Shackelford  ' 

Myi'na  Loy's  star  seems  in  the  ascen- 
dancy. Always  an  intriguing  adornment  j| 
to  the  screen,;  with-  her  fa«cinatingLIto-  \\ 


tor  told  her  about  her  father's  obses- 
sion for  gambling,  went  forth  to  re- 
trieve the  bonds  and  to  free  young 
Trask.  How  she  did  both  makes  the 
story.  The  outcome  raises  a  nice  point 
of  ethics.  There  seemed  no  doubt  that 
Duhamel  owed  $200,000  to  Julie  Malo 
and  Steve  Burke.  When  by  her  wit  and 
the  aid  of  Don  Malo,  Julie's  weakling 
son.  Rose  regained  the  bonds  there  was 
mo  acknowledgment  on  her  part  that 
her  father  still  was  Indebted  to  that 
amount.  Perhaps  the  laws  of  Louisiana 
do  not  recognize  gambling  debts  as 
valid. 

Aside  from  Miss  Loy's  eventy  excel- 
lent performance  it  was  a  delight  to  se« 
and  hear  Miss  Brockwell  in  a  role  wor- 
thy of  her  capabilities.  Mr.  Miljan  and 
Mr.  Collier  hkewise  were  splendid.  Mr 
Emerson,  a  stage  player  in  his  first 
screen  role,  was  natural  enough.  In 
fact  the  entire  cast  seemed  letter-per- 
fect, a  helpful  factor  in  any  picture 
blending  dialogue  with  spirited  action. 

  W.  E.  G. 

MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
"Father  and  Son" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Jack  Town- 
ley  from  a  slory  by  Elmer  Harris:  directed 
ny  Erie  C.  Kenton  and  presented  by  Colum- 
bia Pictures  Corporation  with  the  lollowine 
cast : 

Frank   Fields   .lack  Hoi' 

(,race  Moore   .Dorothy  Revier 

Mary  White   Hclenc  ChadwicI; 

Jimmy  Fields    Mickey  McBan 

Michael  Brent   Wheeler  Oakmaii 

Before  Frank  Fields,  a  well-to-do  bus- 
iness man,  -went  abroad  and  met  and 
married  an  adventuress  known  as  Grace 
Moore,  alias  Countess  Moretti,  a  fine 
comradeship  had  existed  between  him 
and  his  10-year-old  son.  Jimmy.  They 
called  each  other  "Old  Timer"  and  "Big 
Boy.  '  With  the  advent  of  the  step- 
mother, friction  arose.  The  new  Mrs. 
Fields  disliked  the  boy;  he  hated  her. 
Wlien  Michael  Brent,  a  confidence  man 
and  former  lover  of  the  "countess," 
wrote  from  a  French  prison  in  which  he 
had  spent  six  months  through  that 
lady's  connivance,  his  letter  to  Fields 
fell  into  her  hands.  There  was  some 
trouble  about  that.  Jimmy  was  accused 
of  burning  the  letter,  and  his  father 
wliipped  him.  Jimmy  decided  to  run 
away,  but  Mary  White  coaxed  him  into 
her  home,  adjoining  the  Fields  estate, 
to  eat  something  first,  and  Jimmy  de- 
cided that  he  would  not  run  aWay.  He 
would  stay  and  be  her  boy.  One  could 
see  right  there  that  some  time  Mary 
was  going  to  be  a  real  mother  to  the 
lad. 

When  Fields  learned  later  that  his 
new  w-ife  had  deceived  him  about  the 
letter  and  her  noxious  past,  he  threat- 
ened to  get  rid  of  her.  When  Jimmy 
went  home  for  his  toys,  including  a 
rifie  and  a  recordograph,  his  step- 
mother caught  him  making  a  record  for 
his  father,  expressing  the  love  and  loy- 
alty of  one  for  the  other.  Jimmy  for- 
got to  shut  the  contrivance  off,  so  that 
subsequent  proceedings  became  a  mat- 
ter of  legal  record,  which  was  fortunate 
for  both  father  and'  .son.  For  Mrs. 
Fields  was  shot,  a  moment  or  two  later, 
and  each  suspected  the  other,  each  ad- 
mitted the  crime.  Brent,  caught  on 
the  Field.s  grounds,  was  held  first  as 
a  material  witne.ss.  In  the  end,  thanks 
to  Jimmy's  recordograph,  he  was  de- 
tained permanently.  All  this,  as  one 
will  quickly  see,  is  made  possible 
through  a  variation  of  the  phonograph 
trick  in  "The  Canary  Murder  Case." 
There  the  mu^rer  prepared  a  record 


ana  sijii,  and  convicts  the  actual  mur- 
derer. 

Mr.  Holt  ^ave  a  .sympathetic  charac- 
terization of  the  father  who  so  loved  his 
son  that  he  would  have  died  for  him, 
Miss  Revier  was  a  calloused  villainess, 
Miss  Chadwick  a  kindly  maiden  who 
liked  children  and  knew  how  to  cook. 
Mr.  Oakman  dipped  into  crime  with  hh 
customary  aplomb,  and  Master  McBan, 
thanks  to  some  very  neat  captions, 
seemed  to  be  a  good  boy  indeed.  In  a 
few  brief  passages  the  players'  voices 
are  heard.  They  are  endurable;  but 
as  for  the  synchronized  accompaniment 
to  "Father  and  Son,"  we  confess  that 
of  the  two  evils  we  prefer  the  old-time 
piano-player  hidden  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  theatre.  w.  E.  G. 

EMIMANUEL  ALUMNI 

AT  "BLOSSOM  TIME" 

students  and  alumni  of  Emmanuel 
College  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  foimding  of  the  college  last  night 
by  holding  a  theatre  party  at  the  Siiu- 
bert  Apollo  Theatre,  where  the  Franz 
Schubert  operetta,  "Blossom  Time,"  i5 
being  performed.  The  party  brought 
out  the  largest  gathering  of  altimni  in 
recent  years  and  necessitated  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  entire  seating  capacity 
of  the  house.  Following  the  perform- 
ance officers  and  members  of  the  an- 
niversary committee  met  the  "Blossbm 
Time"  principals  in  a  backstage  reQep- 
tion. 

Emmanuel  College  was  the  first  Insti- 
tution ot  its  kind  to  be  organized  ex- 
clusively for  women  in  New  England 
under  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Among  those  In  charge  of  last 
night's  function  were  Miss  Anna  Ful- 
1am,  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion; Miss  Katherine  Skelly,  president 
of  the  senior  class,  and  Misses  Beatrice 
Hantz,  Eleanor  Conner  and  Gertrude 
Whalen. 
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by  which  he^ »..arly  established 


.    A  per- 

fect alibi.    Here,  the  record  spc'ntane- 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

second  "ail-vaudeville"  week  at 
ornate  memorial  to  the  man 
fathered  variety  shows  in  this 
shows  marked  advancement, 
bill  is  better  balanced,  the 
eve  excellent  each  in  its  way; 
and  there  was  no  chanCe  of  a  flop  or 
disappointment  in  the  headline  act, 
with  Charles  (Chic)  Sales  holding  that 
honored  spot.  With  a  typical  backdrop 
indicating  that  he  was  presiding  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Hurry  Up-lift  Club  in 
Harmony  hall.  Sales  proceeded  as  al- 
ways to  pick  up  laughs  here  and  there 
tmtll  he  had  the  entire  house  rocking 
as,  after  subduing  a  clanghig  steam 
radiator,  he  argued  passionately  in 
favor  of  substitution  of  the  soul-filling 
zither  for  the  devil-sent  saxophone. 
That  topic  exhausted,  he  became  Jeffer- 
son Sapp,  the  town's  wickedest  youth, 
reciting  "Rip  'Van  Winkle,"  with  effects; 
a  Camp  Fire  Girl  declaiming  and  pos- 
turing in  relation  to  some  "twittering 
birdies";  and  a  Boy  Scout  chanting 
gleefully  ot  "The  Pardon  that  Came 
Too  Late."  No  other  man  on  the  stage, 
legitimate  or  two-a-day,  can  play  the 
bumpkin  as  can  Mr,^^-  His  make- 
up, accent,  voice, '  awkward  ges- 
tures, all  are  ludicrously  true  to  life. 
There  must  iiave  been  many  Grangers 
or  old-time  vaudeville  patrons  in  yes- 
terday's audience,  judging  by  the 
chuckles  of  appreciation  at  his  funny 
lines. 

Irene  Rich,  who  In  a  very  ch^trming 
curtain  speech  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  very  greatly 
frightened  in  making  a  stage  appear- 
ance after  so  many  years  in  motion 
picture  studios,  presented  an  excep- 
tionally short  playlet,  "Ask  Your  Wife," 
by  George  Buchanan  Fife.  Samuel  T. 
Godfrey,  formerly  stage  director  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  staged  the  trifle, 
and  Edwin  Jerome  and  Harold  Elliott 
aided  Miss  Rich.  The  theme,  distantly 
suggestive  of  that  of  "The  Guardsman," 
dealt  with  a  playwright's  attempt  to 
gain  his  wife's  reaction  lb  a  baseless 
accusation  of  infidelity,  that  he  might 
gain  the  proper  slant  on  a  situation  in 
his  new  play.  The  scheme  became  a 
boomerang,  for  the  wife  retaliated  by 
accusmg  him  of  an  affair  with  a  pretty 
widow,  and  it  turned  out  she  was  right. 

Harold  Yates  and  Cooper.  La][vley,  out 
of  Earl  Carroll's  "Vanities,"  inifeht  WeT 
be    termed    successors    to    'Van  ar 
Schenck.  They  give  much  the  same  a 
piano  and  all.  One,  he  who  doesn't  p. 
the  piano,  has  a  fine  tenor  voice;  be 
harmonize  pleasingly  in  light  tiittie 
Other  amusing  or  interesting  turns  ai 
by  Johnny  Berkes,  with  his  wonderfully 
low  cut  trousers,  his  neat  stepping  and 
His^-Jas__Biano,  with  Virginia  SilUy  as 
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callst  and  foil;   Irvlngr  Aaronson'si 
iiimanders,  combing  jazz  instrumen-1 
tion  and  vocal  novelties  by  its  versa- [ 
le  members:  Archie  and  Gertie  Falls, 
I  an  acrobatic  act  which  deserved  ai 
Iter  place  and  more  applause;  Don 
nimings,  a  youtli  with  a  lot  of  ropes, 
supple  wrists  and  a  talking  accom- 
j  iiiiment  which  was  not  so  good;  and 
the  two  Kltayamas,  to  close  the  bill  in 
one  of  the  best  pedestal  acts  of  its 
kind,  enhanced  by  settings  and  cos-j 
tumes  truly  opulent.  W.  E.  O. 


THIS  WEEK  S  STAGE 

APOI.LO — "Blossom  Time."  musical  com-  i 
9dy.  laif  nwrlr 
(OPLEY—  Ths    Ghost   Train,"  aiwteal 

ui.'iiinO.T.  second  we«k. 

I  Ol.ONlAIy — 'Show  Boat,"  musical  com- 
-  :v   third  week. 

HOLI.IS  STREET — Civic  Reoertory  Com- 
IV  of  Ne>v  York.  List  weelv:  Tonight  and 
^  iiirda.v  eveniii!.'.  •  Tlie  Chpfrv  Orchard": 
\\  cdnesilny  and  Thursda.v  eveHitiss.  ."Kate- 
rin.i":  ■Wcdiiesd.i.v.  Thursday  and  Saturday 
m  itiiiees  and  Frida.t'  cveniiiff.  "Peter  Pan. 

T'LTMOTITH —  The  Wild  Duck,"  willi 
iiche  Yurka.  last  neck. 

NEW  B.   F.   KKlTH'f* — Vaudeville,  mati- 
and  eveninss.  with  Charles  (Chic)  Sales. 
Me  Rich.  Irving-  Aaronson's  Commanders. 

i  other  acts.  ~~  

I-OEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
Alibi" 

A  screen  drama,  dapted  by  Roland  'West 
and  C.  Gai-dner  Sullivan  Irom  the  stage  play. 
■■Night  Stick."  by  John  Wray.  J.  C.  Nugent 
and  Elaine  Sterne  Cairington:  directed  and 
produced  by  Roland  West,  and  presented  as 
a  I'nited  Artists  all-talkinj  picture  ■with  the 
fojlowinsr  oast: 

(  hick  Williams  Chester  Morris 

!'.M,-k  Bachman  ,  . .  .Harry  Stubbs 

I  ;isy  Thomas   .  .Mae  Bii'cli 

an  Manning.;  Ele.mor  Griffith 

lots  Irnia  Harrison 

ill.v  Morcan  Regis  Tooiney 

own  Al  Hill 

ike  Jame.«  Bradbury,  Jr. 

■lit  Malone   ..KInier  Ballard 

:  ;isk  Kcrnan  Cripp." 

■te  Manning-   .  .Purncll  R.  Pratt, 

■  tmii.v  Glennon   Pat  O^M.-illcy 

l>rien  De  AVitt  Jennings 

.corse  Stanislaus  David,         .Edward  Brady 

Advertised  widely  as  the  highest  point 
reached    by    the   sound  picture. 
Alibi,"  adapted  from  a  successful  play, 
Might  Stick,"  endeavors  to  live  up  to 
s  reputation  by  Including  all  the  sound 
aat  can  be  squeezed  la.    Clocks  tick 
judly  enough  to  wake  the  dead,  persons 
enter  rooms  as  If  they  were  imitating  a 
regiment  on  the  march,  whistles  of 
■\ery  variety  are  well  and  thoroughly 
eard,  keys  rattle  in  locks,  telephones 
ng,  sirens  shriek  their  warnings,  and 
onversations  are  carried  on  at  such  a 


vcliuip,  rnsoners  is  unac^arav  o  i". 
possible  to  say  Just  how  muclP^f  'Molnar 
and  how  much  is  sugar  coating.  The 
Initial  Idea  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  lost  sight  of  In  a  con- 
fusion of  heroic  gestures,  low  comedy, 
and  utterly  improbable  events.  There 
is  plenty  of  Irony  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  acting  as  counsel  to  defend  a  girl 
who  had  stolert  money  only  that  she 
might  buy  a  dress  that  would  make  him 
look  at  her,  but  unfortunately  all  this 
is  tossed  aside  for  a  happy  ending,  sen- 
timental enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
tender  hearted. 

Rlza  Riga,  dancer  in  a  cabaret  in 
Vienna,  run  by  an  unpleasant  individual 
named  Brottos,  leaves  the  city  and  goes 
to  a  little  country  town  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  She  takes  a  job  as  waitress  in 
a  cafe  and  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
counsellor,  Nicholas  Cathy,  who  is  en- 
gaged to  a  handsome  and  haughty 
young  lady.    When  Riza  is  accused  of 


•ch  that  the  proverbial  stage-whisper 
ides  into  insignificance.    Despite  this 

perabundance  of  noise,  however, 
-Mibi"  manages  to  be  an  exciting,  fairly 
ovcl,  and  always  interesting  picture.  If 
did  seem  at  times  that  the  agony 
a.s  too  long  drawn  out  and  the  vil- 

iny  overemphasized,  yet  these  minor 

tails  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  sus- 

nse. 

The  plot  Is' too  confused  to  give  more   

lan  a  brief  outline  of  it  here.   Certain  „ 
langes  have  been  made  in  the  original  ".1  Dangerous  Woman 
ory  but  they  need  not  concern  us  here,     a  screen  drama,  adapted  by  John  Farrow 
oan  Manning  the  pretty  daughter  of  from  a  ^l;^^  ^  y^'t^''^ . 

policeman,-  falls   in   love    with   and  ,i,oiosraphv  bv   Harrv   rischbe'-k;  directed 
iairies    Chick    'Williams,    a    notorious  by  Rowlaiiii  v.'  Lee,  and  presented  b,v  Para- 
mount as  an   all-lalkins  picture   with  the 


ingster  suspected  of  murder  but  never 
iught  with  the  goods.   Chick'  plays  on 
pf  belief  that  the  police  are  always 
:  ying  to  frame  him  and  so  turiis  her 
gainst  her  fatlier  and  former  sweet- 
art.  Tommy  Glennon,  now  a  detective- 
rgeant.  Another  hold-up  and  killing 
lake  place;  Chick  has  an  apparently 
fool-proof  alibi,  but  the  police  are  hard 
on  his  track,  having  unearthed  damn 
ing  evidence  against  him.  Endeavoring 
to  make  his  alibi  perfect  Chick  gives 
him.self  away  to  Billy  Morgan,  a  de- 
tective in  disguise,  but  he  kills  him  and 
gets  away.    There  is  a  wildly  e.xciting 
climax  with  much  shooting  and  a  gen- 


"ISRAEL  POTTER'* 

The  Providence  Journal  of  May  15  published 
an  article  in  which  there  was  a  reference  to 
Herman  Melville's  "Israel  Potter:  His  Fifty 
Years  in  Exile."  The  author  of  the  article,  hav- 
ing said  that  Henry  Trumbull  of  that  city  had 
published  the  story  that  induced  Melville  to 
write  "Israel  Potter,"  went  on  as  fdllcws:  "Of 
Potter  and  the  book  B.  H.  K.  wrote  engagingly 
for  this  page  last  fall,  revealing  also  his  discov- 
ery that  Herman  Melville  had  seized  upon  the 
yarn  and  retailed  it  as  his  own,  much  of  it  al- 
most verbatim.  It  now  seems  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Trumbull  wrote  this  narrative  for  Potter, 
one  of  our  first  'ghost  writers.' " 
"Discovery  "?  Allibone's  "Critical  Dictionary 
tlieft,  Nicholas  takes  up  her  case  and  I  of  English  Literature"  (1871)  contains  this  note 
forces  her  to  tell  him  why  she  stole,  on  Melville's  "Israel  Potter" :  "The  Life  and  Ad- 
'Wlien  she  confesses  that  it  was  because  ventures  of  Israel  R.  Potter  (pub.  In  Providence 
she  loved  him  he  refuses  to  believe  her.  In  1824),  written  by  Henry  Trumbull  from  Potter's 
but  gradually  he  comes  to  take  a  more  dictation."  Has  the  Providence  journalist  read 
than  legal  interest  in  her  case.  The  1  Melville's  story?  Melville  in  his  whimsical  dedi- 
picture  ends  with  his  lame  and  halting  cation  of  the  book  to  "His  Highness  the  Bunker 
defence  of  her  in  court,  a  defence  which  '  Hill  Monument"  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
brings  about  surprising  results.  but  modestly— and    falsely— says  it  preserved 

Corinne  Griffith  has  an  interestiaig  "almost  as  in  a  reprint,"  the  autobiography; 
part  as  the  girl  who  tried  so  hard  to  "Shortly  after  his  (Potter's)  return  in  infirm 
go  straight  and  her  scenes  with  the  un-  old  age  to  his  native  land,  a  little  narrative  of 
Comprehending  young  lawyer  were  most  his  adventures,  forlornly  published  on  sleazy  gray 
pathetic;  her  actmg  throughout  was  paper,  appeared  among  the  peddlers,  written 
sincere  and  moving,  and  as  al^vs  she ,  ^  j,    himself,  but  taken  down  from 

is  most  beautiful  to  behold.    Ian  Keith  f'.  f 

is  an  excellent  Nicholas,  his  perform-  J  his  lips  by  another.  But  like  the  crutch-marks 
ance  in  the  courtroom  scene  being  j  of  the  cripple  by  the  Beautiful  Gate,  this  blurred 
especially  good.    Otto  Matiesen  In  the,  jg  pj.^^  3^  tattered 

part  of  a  conceited  young  actor  in  love  jutv-  t  tv. 

with  Riza,  gave  a  plausible  and  amus-,  copy,  rescued  by  the  merest  chance,  from  the 
ing  characterization.  The  first  part  of  j  rag-pickers,  the  present  account  has  been  drawn, 
the  picture  is  silent,  the  rest  is  talking  ^hich  with  the  exception  of. some  expansions 
sequences  quite  well  done.      E.  L.  H.    [        additions  of  historic  and  personal  details, 

and  one  or  two  shiftings  of  scene,  may,  perhaps, 
I  be  not  unfitly  regarded  something  in  the  light 
of  a  dilapidated  old  tombstone  record." 
^  "Expansions  arid  additions."  All  that  Is 
noteworthy  in  "Israel  Potter"  is  Melville's  own: 
the  meeting  of  Israel  in  England  with  certain 
secret  friends  of  America;  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Paul  Jones 
in  Pari.s— five  chapters  that  only  Melville  could 
have  written,  pages  as  vivid  and  picture.sque  as 
they  are  humorous;  the  magnificent  description' 
of  the  fight  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard) 
and  the  Serapis;  the  scene  in  which  Ethan  Allen 
rages,  a  prisoner  at  Falmouth;  the  terrible  page's, 
about  the  moulders  in  the  brickyard  near 
London.* 

It  is  by  these  pages,  Melville's  own,  that 
"Israel  Potter"  commands  attention  and  admira- 
tion. There  are  famous  sea  fights  in  prose  and 
poetry,  from  Aeschylus  to  Tennyson  and  Whit- 
man; but  Melville's  stands  apart.  Who  but  Mel- 
ville would  have  thus  described  the  rising  of  the 
round  harvest  moon  on  the  desiDerate  fight: 
"Not  long  after,  an  invisible  hand  came  and  set 
down  a  great  yellow  lamp  in  the  east.  The  hand 
reached  up  unseen  from  below  the  horizon,  and 
set  the  lamp  down  right  on  the  rim  of  the  hoi 
zon,  as  on  a  threshold;  as  much  as  to  sa \ 
Gentlemen  warriors,  permit  me  a  little  to  light 
up  this  rather  gloomy  subject.  .  .  .  Bedded 
in  strange  vapors,  the  great  footlight  ca^t  a 
dubious,  half -demoniac  glare  across  the  waters, 
like  the  phantasmagoric  stream  sent  athwart  a 
London  flagging  in  a  night-rain  from  an  apoth- 
ecary's blue  and  green  window.  Through  this 
sardonical  mist,  the  face  of  the  Man-in-the- 
Moon— looking  right  towards  the  combatants,  as 


The  Story  of  Suleyman  i]i 

Magnificent,  Told  in 
Lofty  Manner 
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B.  U.  GRADUATES  GIVE 
'ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND' 


Our  Theater  Workshop  Opens  Its 
Second  Season 
A  group  of  Boston  University  gradu- 
ates, organized  as  Our  Theatre  Work- 
shop, opened  their  second  season  yes- 
terday afternoon,  with  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland, '  at  the  Peabody  Playhouse,  357 
Chorles  street,  whicli  will  be  put  on 
each  afternoon  this  week. 

At  the  evcnmg  performances,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  given:  A  one  scene  act 
entitled  "In  a  Balcony."  and  scenes 
from  Shake.speare's  "Twelfth  Night," 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and 
Moliere's  "Le  Bourgeois  Bentilhome," 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 


Olga  Baclanova 
Cine  Brook 

,  Neil  Hamilton 
. . .  ,  Clyde  Cook 
.  .  t,e>lu-  Koiiton 
.   Siiitz  Kdwards 


following  cast 
Tama  Gregor.v  ., 
I'lnnk  fircKor.v  . 
Roliby  Gregory  . 

Tiibhs  

Peter  AUerlon  . . 
Chief  Mafhena 

What  "A  Dangerous  Woman"  lacks 
in  originality  of  characterization,  sit- 
uations and  speech  it  provides  generous- 
ly in  atmosphere.  Its  scenes  are  laid  in 
Central  Edst  Africa,  so  what  more 
natural  than  the  heat,  and  the  rain. 


the  monotonous  beating  of  tom-toms, , .  .  ^■ 

,         '  ^hoHor  r,f  thP  nntivps  \^       ^^^^  Standing  in  a  trap-door  of  the  sea. 

cmiiitA  wiLii  uiuk;ii  suuuLuig  auu  a  gcii-  the  euphonious  Chatter  of  the  "a-uvcs.  i  f„,„,„„j  ,      .^^l  ,  . 

eral  clean-up  of  the  villains.  The  cast,, The  first,  one  is  expected  to  presume  leaning  forward  leisurely  with  his  arms  com- 
while  not  of  any  outstanding  merit,  was!  exists,  the  others   can   be   seen   and  piacently  folded  over  upon  the  edge  of  the  hori- 


quite  suflBcient,  and  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Regis  Toomey,  whose 
characterization  of  the  genial  Billy 
Morgan,  seemingly  so  drunk  but  so  alert 
and  watchful,  was  an  excellent  bit  of 
work.  Chester  Morris  was  a  convincing 
Chick  save  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
1  egister  great  wickedness.  Pat  Q'Malley 
was  a  very  noble  and  somewhat  tpo 
lieroic  Tommy  Glennon.       E.  L,  H. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

"Prisoners." 

K  sfreen  drama  adaiited  K"  Forrest  Hal- 
py.  from  a  story  by  Ferene  Xolnar;  phoiog- 
.TPhy  bv  T,.ee  (iaimes;  direrted  by  'Wiiliam 
\,  .Seller  and  pre.^ented  as  a  First  National 
:<rt-talkiny  picture  with  the  lollowiuir  >  a«t: 

;i7,a  Rija  Corinne  Grijtilh 

;(;s.<iler   .Tames  Ford 

'■.rotloR...,   Bela  Liisosi 

\ir:hola8  Cathy  laii  Keith 

.'oke   Julanne  .lohnston 

I  Atint  Harla  Ann  Scharffer 

Kore   BarOM  Hesse 

Sebfi   Otto  'Matiesen 

Proscciitinc  Attorney  Harry  Korthrup 


heard.   Such  a  hateful  combmation  af- 


It  is  not  often  that  Molnar  reaches 
'he  screen — his  bafilfng  mixture  of  sen- 
iment  and  cynicism  Is  difficult  fare  for 
ihe  moving  picture  camera  to  convey.  

iiiih  any  degree  of  comprehension.   Not  o(  lime  and  water  aiid,  the  next  morn 
?  read  the    original  story    upon  ing.  was  about  to  shoot  himself  as  a 
1  Corinne  Griffith's  latest  starring  iiiurdercr  when  Tubbv  broke  ii\  to  an- 


fects  various  persons  in  differing  ways, 
II  aged  and  withered  Frank  GregoiT.  a 
t.\TDicaU.y  phlegmatic  Englisliman  sent 
out  to  be  district  commissioner  over  tlie 
blacks.  It  developed  a  broad  philosophy 
and  an  alert  watchfulness  in  Tubbs,  his 
cockney  servant.  It  stirred  the  sur- 
face passions  of  Gregory's  Russian  wife 
and  stifled  her  moral  compunctions, 
so  that  one  white  man.  Peter  Allerton, 
shot  himself  because  of  her. 

When  Bobby,  Frank's  yoimger  brother, 
came  out  from  England  to  join  him,  j|)an,<;ions  and  addition 
he  brought  a  plionograph  recording  of 
his  fiancee's  voice  in  plaintiff  farewell.', 
and  prayers  for  his  safe  retum.  After 
he  had  played  it  once  he  forgot  it;  for 
the  Russian  lady  sang  love  songs  in  a 
convincing  way  and  waylaid  him  in 
darkened  jungle  paths.  Her  husband 
had  warned  her  that  Bobby  must  stay 
clean  and  unspoiled,  but  she,  who  had 
accused  Bobby  of  "being  driuik  with 
youth,"  persisted.  Then  Gregory,  after 
much  pacing  up  and  down,  wliile  the 
rain  fell  pitilessly  and  the  «.ir  was  fetid 
V,  ith  passion  and  hate,  decided  to  kill 
her.    He  dropped  poison  Into  her  glass 


zon— this  queer  face  wore  a  serious,  apishly  self- 
satisfied  leer,  as  if  the  Man-tn-the-Moon  had 
somehow  secretly  put  up  the  ships  to  their  con- 
test, and  in  the  depths  of  his  malignant  old 
ioul  was  not  unpleased  to  see  how  well  his 
;harms  worked.  There  stood  the  grinning  Man- 
n-the-Moon,  his  head  just  dodging  into  view 
jver  the  rim  of  the  sea:— Mephistopheles— 
prompter  of  the  stage." 

And  this  is  only  one  of  Melville's  many  "e.\- 


"THE  GRANDE  TURKE  SULEYM/T 
THE  MAGNIFICENT,  SULTAN  '» 
THE  OTTOMANS,"  by  Fairfax  Dr- 
ney;  Minton,  Balch  &  CJo.  333  pp.  $4 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Downey  has  told  in  a  lofty  r1 
sonorous  manner  the  wonderfiil  story  '. 
a  mighty  ruler;  a  story  of  heroic  detj  I 
and  mean  intrigues;  of  noble  generw; '  | 
and  oaths  forsworn;  of  a  woman's  wii 
that  led  to  cruelty  and  disaster, 
he  has  not  been  the  only  one  to 
eloquent  over  Suleyman's  achieyemeri 
His  own  description  of  the  army  mi^, 
tered  for' the  war  against  Hungary  t' 
no  more  pompous  than  the  tale  of  S«  i 
leyman's  entrance  with  his  army  ir^j 
Aleppo  marching  toward  Persia  as  ij 
was  told  by  Master  Anthony  Jenki 
son,  "present  at  that  time." 
I    "Immediately  after  them  (pages 
'  honor  clothed  In  cloth  of  gold)  came  t 
great  Turke  hlmselfe  with  great  pom 
and  magnificence,  using  in  his  cou 
tenance  and  gesture  a  wonderful  maj« 
tie,  having  onely  on  each  side  of 
person  one  page  clothed  with  cloth 
gold:  he  himself e  was  mounted  upon 
■  goodly  white  horse,  adorned  with  a  n 
of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  most  ricl: 
with  the  most  precious  stones,  and  up 
his  head  a  goodly  white  tucke,  cental 
ing  in  length  by  estimation  fiftee 
\  yards,  which  was  of  sUke  and  linn 
I  woven  together,  resembling  somewh 
I  Callicut  cloth,  but  Is  more  fine  and  rlc 
t  and  in  the  top  of  his  crowne,  a  lit! 
'  pinnach  of  white  Ostrich  feathers,  a 
j  his  horse  most  richly  apparelled  in 
I  points  correspondent  to  the  same."  Th 
j  did  even  English  merchanU  write 
I  those  spacious  day. 

Did  Jenkinson  exaggerate  when 
said  that  this  army  numbered  300,0' 
men;  that  the  camels  bearing  mimitio: 
and  victuals  for  the  said  army,  were 
i  number  200,000? 

I    Suleyman,  a  young  man,  succeedi 
i  his  father  Selim,  a  bloody  and  tyra 
j  nical  ruler,  who,  displeased  with  his  si 
i  reproving  him  for  some  e\'.xtmt  mei 
;  use,  sent  him  a  poisoned  shirt;  but 
'mother  took  the  precaution  of  trying 
I  first  on  a  courtier.    It  was  a  wonderf 
'period    of    the   worlds  history  wh( 
Suleyman  was  hailed  Sultan  by  th 
'fighting  machines,  the  dreaded  Janl 
sarles.      His    royal    colleagues  wei 
Charles  V  and  his  brother.  Perdinai 
of  Au.'^tria,  Henry  VIII  and  Francis 
the  Great  Mogul  of  India,  Pope  Leo 
?h;ih  Isnini!  of  Persi.i.  the  Doge  Gri 
:-.ratid  I  ol  Poland.  Th 
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tlirougli  a  poisoned  snake.  So  they , 
gave  her  a  decent  burial  and  returned 
home  to  England.  Tubby  declined  to 
accompany  them.  As  their  canoe  glided 
away  he  turned  to  old  Clilef  Macheria 
and  cautioned  him  never  to  tell  tlie 
truth  about  that  snake.  By  this  you 
will  naturally  deduce  that  somebody 
knew  how  the  reptile  got  into  the  fair 
temptress's  bed. 

Mr.  Lee  has  done  wliat  he  could  with 
his  material,  the  players  what  they 
could  with  such  stereotyped  parts.  Mine. 
Baclanova  shows  .so\  oral   changes  of 
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^iki       A  NOTE  ON  FOOD 

Is  food  so  dear  in  Kngland  that  journalists  of 
;h  and  low  degree  are  writing  about  favorite 
ihes  and  personal  tastes  knowing  that  the  lat- 
■  can  seldom  be  gratified?  Food  in  all  its  forms 
discussed  with  a  smacking  of  the  lips.  Mr.  K. 
Lucas,  finding  bear  meat  in  a  London  res- 
irant,  thought  it  delicious,  wrote  a  column 
out  it  and  quoted  from  "The  Child's  Guide  to 
aowledge"  by  "A  Lady":  "Its  ahe  bear's)  flesh 
excellent  food,  something  like  pork;  its  paws 
e  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  even  at  the  Em- 
lor's  table;  and  the  hams  are  salted  and  dried 
d  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe."   There  is  an 
at  More  Fish"  campaign.  At  Harrow  the 
ickshop"  is  to  be  enlarged;  the  Harrovian 
iipares  the  proposed  great  size  of  this  shop  for 
p  stomach  with  the  small  size  of  the  book- 
op  that  caters  to  the  brain.  But  restaurants  are 
arly  always  the  larger.  The  Manchester  Guar- 
111  justly  says:  "If  every  man  who  is  ready  to 
nd  sevcn-and-sixpence  on  a  meal  were  equally 
.  idy  to  spend  the  same  sum  on  a  new  book,  far 
ire  authors  would  be  found  among  the  payers 
super-tax."  • 
In  London's  Sunday  journals  there  have  been 
eral  columns  of  letters  from  snail-eaters  and 
,  il  raisers.  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  is  noted  for 
j  1  line  taste  in  wines  and  books;  he  does  not 
ink  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  wax  ecstatic  over 
nembered  dishes  as  a  "dinner  steak"  once 
ved  in  a  restaurant  under  the  Exchange  at 
nchester:  a  steak  about  eight  inches  long, 
broad  and  an  inch  a<id  a  half  thick.  It  was 
ite  perfectly  cooked,  being  neither  bien  sai- 
)  ant  nor  a  saddle-flap."  And  so  Mr.  Herkimer 
linson  always  associates  the  town  of  Soleure 
h  a  marvellous  steak  he  once  ate  there  a^ 
was  about  to  ascend  the  Weissenstein. 
On  the  17th  of  last  month,  the  130th  anniver- 
'■V  of  the  birth  of  Eliza  Acton,  the  "Mrs.  Bee- 
a  "  of  the  famous  cookery  bock,  was  celebrated, 
le  published  poems,  and   in   1840  went  to 
'"Ksrs.  Longman  with  another  volume  in  nianu- 
ipt.  "PoetiT,  madam,"  she  was  told,  "is  a  drug 
the  market;  if  it  were  a  cookery  book,  now—" 
le  went  home,  concocted  dishes,  seat  them  to  be 

fed  by  neighboring  epicures.  Her  cookery  boot 
at  once,  and  for  many  years,  the  house- 
ler's  best  friend.  Did  she  experiment  on  her 
3and?  Was  he  familiarly  known  as  "old  man 
on"?  When  Jessie  Conrad  wrote  her  "Hand- 
K  of  Cookery  for  a  Small  House"  six  or  seven 
ago,  her  gallant  husband,  Joseph,  con- 
uted  a  preface  In  which  he  came  forward 
rjdestly  but  gratefully  aa  a  Living  Example 
fl^*""  P''*<="ce"  and  extolled  the  book  as  highly 
^ral:  "There  cannot  be  the  slightest  question 
to  that;  for  is  It  not  a  cookery  book?— the 
product  of  the  human  mind  altogether 
e  su,spicion."  The  collector  of  cooking  books 
II  languages  is  more  to  be  applauded  and 
pd  than  the  collector  of  arithmetics.  They 
both  more  or  less  gentle  maniacs,  but  the 
ipr  has  the  better  reading  and  can  enjoy 
lously  and  without  harm  to  his  clockwork 
^  most  enticing  dishes  of  the  centuries. 

new  liim  as  llTeif' ?qual,  some  found 
lim  their  superior.  There  was  the  fore- 
joding  by  the  young  moon  the  night 
!<■  rode  toward  Constantinople,  of  "an 
ntoman  crescent  which  would  stretch 
lom  the  Atlas  to  the  Caucasus.  .  .  . 

rode,  did  Suleyman,  to  signalize  a 
iiune  that  would  echo  in  the  sermons 
>i  Luther  and  burn  with  the  flame  of 
m  enduring  dread  a  century  later  upon 
he  bright  pages  of  Sliakespeare." 

To  wage  war  in  the  name  of  the 
Tophet  was  the  pleasure  and  the  duty 
if  the  Ottoman,s.  Suleyman  had  inher- 
ted  the  spirit  of  corKiuest.  Mr.  Downey 
lescribes  the  campaigns,  the  fights  on 

H  and  on  sea,  in  detail,  but  vividiv 
•  with  infinite  gusto:  the  siege  of 
.des  and  that  of  Malta;  the  battle  of 
acz,  in  Hungary,  where  King  Louis 
with  his  white  horse  in  the  mire  of 
tiarsh,  and,  weighed  down  by  his 
i  r,  died  miserably;  the  repulse  un- 
he  walls  of  Vienna;  the  triumphs 
le  corsair  Barbarossa;  the  terrible 
let  with  Ziinyat  Szig?th,  where 
t-man,  dying  of  apoplexy  in  the 
,  I  tenths,  closed  his  eyes  wearily  and 
.  Imed:    "The  drums  of  victory  have 

pt  sounded." 
'  I  passed,"  wi-ites  Mr.  Downey,  "the 
;y  spirit  of  th3  Sultan  who  had 
.  I  the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  suni- 
{  If  its  glory,  a  glory  of  which  the 
.  flans  of  his  own  race,  mourning 
.  jhrough  the  coming  centuries  of  its 
,e,  could  catch  only  fleeting 
ses.    Christian  historians,  merci 


till  tne  latn  ceni-ui.v.   He  reiWTaeFIhe 
feudal  system  of  the  Empire  and  under 
him  20  subject  races  lived  in  harmony. 
He  gave  non-Moslem  pea.sants  the  right 
to  hold  property;  founded  schools;  re- 
formed the  civil  and  military  admini.';- 
trations;  administered    so  that  taxes 
were  light;  he  diminished  the  number 
of  penalties  of  mutilation  and  d?afh. 
Profiteering  was  punished.    Bakers  and 
keepers  of  eating  hou-SES  were  under 
strict  supervision.   "The  price  of  sweets 
was  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  honey 
and  almonds  thev  contained.    No  more 
than  10  per  cent,  profit  was  allowed 
.sellers  of  fruil;  and  the  price  of  dry 
goods  was  fixed."    Sanitation  required 
that  bath  house  keepers  should  use  dif- 
ferent robes  for  the  Turks  from  those 
of  their  infidel  customers;  barbers  were 
obliged  to  keep  separate  sets  of  towels 
and  razors. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  disregarded 
the  commands  of  the  Koran  concerning 
wine  and  gold  and  silver  dishes.  Was 
it  religious  conviction  cr  the  gout  that 
made  him  at  a^  later  period  a  strict 

The  tinie  came  when,  listening  to  the 
advice  of  a  sybil,  he  dismissed  the 
singers  of  the  Seraglio  and  burnt  the 
fine  collection  of  musical  instruments, 
some  of  them  studded  with  gems.  He  ate 
from  earthenware  instead  of  porcelain. 
The  hundreds  of  coffee  houses  were  to 
him  schools  of  knowledge,  the  meeting 
places  of    orators,    wits,    soldiers,  pol- 1 
iticians.    Under  him  ,  architecture  and  , 
literature  flourished.  A  national  litera-  , 
ture  was  established.  Mosques  built  in 
his  reign  still  excite  admiration.  He 
spoke  Arabic  and  Persian  and  under- 
Jstood  Italian.  He  had  read  much;  he 
took  pleasure  in  music  until  he  became  i 
an  ascetic,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  I 
astronomy."Likp  his  antagonist,  Charles  ( 
V,  he  liked  clocks  and  watches  and  the  ' 
computing  time."  | 
Yet  this  judge  of  men,  this  generous  I 
foe,  could  be  suspicious  and  merciless. 
Witness  his  treatment  of  Ibrahim,  and 
Mustapha,    his  son    by  a  Circassian 
beautj'.   It  was  Roxelana,  who  in  her 
ambition  to  .see  one  of  her  own  sons  by 
Suleyman  succeed  him,   poisoned  his 
mind.  He    was    infatuated    with  this 
Russian  slave  woman  who  played  upon 
his  passion  to  further  her  ambitions. 
She  was  shrewd,  wUy,  unprincipled;  nor 
was  she  wholly  satisfied  when  those  in 
her  way  were  removed  by  dagger  or 
bowstring;    not  satisfied    even  as  his 
wife;   a  slave  woman   recently  freed, 
raised  to  royal  rank.  And  this  woman 
who  had  brought  a  violent  death  to 
others  died    naturally    and  at  peace. 
"The  Joyous  One  closed  her  eyes,  know- 
ing that  she  was  loved  as  few  women 
have  been  loved    .    .    .    Not  once  had 
she  failed  In  life,  and  perhaps  on  her 
lips  at  the  last  was  a  smile  of  confi- 
dence that  even  in  Paradise  she  would 
snatch  Suleyman  from  the  arms  of  the 
houris." 

"The  Grande  Turke"  is  a  romantic 
biography  written  In  a  spirit  cf  oriental 
enthusiasm.     Some  might  wish  for  a 
cooler,   less   Impassioned   style;  might 
even  accuse  Mr.  Downey  of  tottering  at 
times  on  the  verge  of  hifalutin.  or  at  | 
least   of   being    unduly  melodramatic. 
How  could  he  with  this  subject  write  ! 
otherwise?  Sulyman,  Ibrahim  and  Rox-  j 
elana  were  not  ordinary  mortals;  nor  I 
was  Barbarossa  who  tried  to  bear  away  1 
the    Duchess    of    Trajetto,  the    most  ! 
beautiful  woman  in  Italy,  who  clad  at 
night  in  her  shift,  fled  in  care  of  an  | 
attendant  who,  though  she  owed  him 
her  safety,  was  condemned  by  her  to 
death,  for  he  had  "looked  too  long  and  i 
jdared  too  much."   Nor  were  the  gallant' 
Knights  of  Rhodes  and  Malta,  Villiers  I 
ide  risle  Adam  and  Jean  Parisot  de  la' 
Vallette.  men  to  be  discussed  without 
heat.    Mr.  Downey  could  no  more  write 
tamely   about   Suleyman   than   Chris- ' 
topher  Marlowe,  putting  Tamburlaine 
ion  the  London  stage,  could  be  nice  in 
'words  and  check  his  "great  and  thun- 
drmg  speech." 


The  T  ti  e  a  t  f  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

-  Mr.  Olive  will  bring  out  at  the  Copley  Theaitre  tomorrow  night  "The 
Man  Who  Changed  His  Name,"  by  Edgar  Wallace.  This  play,  to  be  then 
j  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  was  produced  at  the  Apollo, 
London,  on  March  14,  1928.  Selby  Clive,  Robert  Loraine;  Nita  Clive,  Doro- 
thy Dickson;  Frank  O'Ryan,  James  Raglan;  Jerry  Muller,  Hartley  Power; 
Sir  Ralph  Whitcombe,  Clive  Currie;  Lane,  Grosvenor  North.  A  young  wife 
tempts  but  refuses  a  lover;  the  lover  is  more  anxious  about  the  lease  of  some 
Canadian  land;  the  husband  is  suspicious.  Nita  and  her  lover  find  a  deed 
poll  by  which  10  years  ago  in  Canada,  Clive  changed  his  name.  The  old 
|liame  was  that  of  a  murderer  who,  because  all  his  victims  "had  died  deaths 
which  no  one  could  prove  were  not  accidental,"  was  acquitted.  Nita  is  thus 
;  led  to  believe  that  her  husband  is  the  acquitted  villain,  and  that  she  and 
O'Ryan  will  meet  the  fate  of  wife  and  lover  in  the  Canada  of  10  years  ago. 
Accidents  occur  that  endanger  the  life  of  Nita  and  O'Ryan.  Accidents?  Co- 
incidences? The  Canadian  and  her  lover  died  through  "accidents."  But  here 
descrifl|ion  of  the  play  must  stop.  The  author's  secrets  must  not  be  dis- 
closed. The  Times  characterizai  the  play  as  a  "quick,  amusing  entertain- 
Bienti" 


I  Mr.  Wallace's  new  play,  "Persons  Unknown,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Bhaftesbury  Theatre  early  this  month.  It's  a  mystery  play.  The  question  is 
[•who  stabbed  a  person  unknown?  Detective-Sergeant  Elk  says  that  "Every- 
|body  questioned  by  the  police  tells  lies  because  every  one  has  something  to 
hide.;'  We  learn  that  this  thriller  is  a  quiet  one— no  revolver  shots,  few 
acreams.  "Acting,  setting,  dialogue,  all  convince  us  of  their  realism." 


EDNA  AND  THE  DEMON 


J  joward  his  faults,  could  not  denv 
.  plus  and  his  honor.  Pens  cleansed 
_  jne  of  prejudice  set  down  their 
"  ""g  tributes." 

Suleyman  was  more  than  a  con- 
,  r  in  war,  a  superb  figure  even  in 
Hi.s  revision  of  the  code  lasted 


Edna  St.  "Vincent  Millay,  returning  from  Eu 
rope  to  New  York,  seeing  a  flre-boat  at  the  Bat 
|tery  turning  loose  its  fountain  nozzle,  was 
moved  to  "enthusiastic  recommendation"  of  the 
city.  No  doubt  the  sight  will  Inspire  an  ode,  a 
sonnet,  or  at  least  a  quatrain,  for  she  is  a  poet 
even  If  she  did  write  the  libretto  of  "The  King's 
Henchman."  She  is  ranked  by  lovers  of  poetry 
as  a  "Boss  Poit,"  to  borrow  Artemus  Ward's 
characterization  of  Shakespeare — not  a  common 
poet  who  writes  about  "the  Roses  as  growses, 
and  the  Breezes  as  blowses."  (Has  she  made 
use  of  words  that  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  listed 
as  "Stunning  words  for  poetry"— among  them, 
dracuncular,  anelace,  trenchpavne,  jabbernowl, 
novelries,  grisamber,  shent,  primerole,  Jacent?) 

Miss  Millay  Is  also  enthusiastic  over  the 
American  girl  who  Is  "prettier,  smarter,  more  in- 
telligent and  braver  than  anything  the  world' 
can  offer":  the  girl  recognizable  in  every  street 
in  ti  "as  she  steldes  along."  Charles 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

;  We  were  offered  quite  a  contrast  at  Munich  in  the  presentation  of 
opera  today  and  that  of  some  20  years  ago.  Then,  as  I  well  recall,  we  had 
a  truly  magnificent  performance  of  Wagner's  operas— orchestra,  stage  set- 
tings, chorus  and  principal  singers.  Today  the  first  three  hold  good,  but, 
Xrom  our  present  standards,  all  of  the  singers  were  of  an  inferior  grade.  I 
also  recall  that  years  ago  we  were  served  with  two-handed  sandwiches.  They 
have  much  improved  in  this  particular,  and  the  beer  is  still  good,  but  more 
expensive.  We  have  in  America  better  opera,  but  no  beer,  another  argument 
as  good  as  many  for  the  Volstead  act. 

You  and  I  have  seen  and  heard  many  tenors  who  were  truly  funny.  The 
one  I  heard  in  Strauss's  "Die  Agyptische  Helene"  is  certainly  entitled  to  first 
rank  in  this  sense.  He  was  a  little  fellow  who,  with  a  permanent  wave  in 
Whiskers  and  hair,  the  gestures  of  a  semaphore,  and  a  voice  with  hardly  one 
discoverable  musical  note,  hollowed,  bellowed  and  strutted  in  pigmy  strides 
through  his  many  scenes.  It  was  funny  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  He 
ought  to  have  been  spanked  by  his  Egyptian  queen,  who  towered  over  him 
In  full-bodied  embonpoint.    (All  those  ancient  and  classical  ladiers  sooner 
or. later  seemed,  or  we  see  them  in  opera,  like  that;  perhaps  it  was  the 
j  minus  corset  with  the  plus  girdle.)  By  contrast  I  heard  at  the  Kleine  and 
(  Grosser  Opera  houses  in  Stuttgart  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  and  Puccini's 
"Turandot"  and  had  much  pleasure.  You  know  how  distinctly  fine  these  ! 
I  two  theatres  are.  The  little  one  is  really  a  gem.  Finished  throughout  in  I 
hard,  highly  polished  wood,  in  subdued  tones,  it  lends  itself  to  the  produc- 1 
tion  of  those  intimate  plays  and  operas,  the  best  effects  of  which  are  lost  I 
In  a  larger  house.  You  can  readily  understand  how  satisfying  a  performance  ' 
Of  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  might  be  made  in  such  surroundings.  "Turan-  i 
dot"  was  given  in  the  larger  house,  and  seemingly  well  received,  but  perhaps  1 
because  of  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  story  I  failed  to  get  much  enjoy-  ' 
merit  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  at  grand  opera  that  fell  little  short ' 
Of  failure,  and  this  was  particularly  emphasized  when  I  heard  at  the  Opera-  i 
Comique  in  Paris  one  of  the  finest  presentations  of  "La  Boheme"  that  I  can 
recall  of  the  very  many  that  I  have  heard.  I  confess  to  liking  the  produc- 
tions at  the  Opera-Comique  better  than  those  at  the  Opera  House  Thev 
•eem  to  have  more  musical  value  and  less  of  the  society  aspect.  It  was  the  ' 
first  tune  I  have  heard  the  farewell  song  to  the  overcoat  when  it  didn't  i 
•ounri  a  b  t  ridiculous.  One  caught  the  spirit  of  the  use  to  whfch  the  sac- 
rificed coat  was  to  be  put  and  did  not  think  only  of  the  garment  itself 

I  did  not  get  to  hear  any  opera  in  London,  though  I  noted  from  thJ 
papers  that  a  successful  season  was  under  way,  with  society  playingTs  Ic 
customed  major  part,  while  not  too  much  was  said  in  praise  of  the  sUers  ' 
n  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  where  wealth  is  the  arts  will  flourish  and  i 
I  as  one  hears,  on  almost  every  side,  and  not  always  pleasantly  stated  tha? 
America  has  "all  the  wealth  of  the  world,"  we  should  hTve  the  be  t  ^p^ra 
We  can  and  do,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  the  audiences  of  one  half  the  n^usi-' ' 
ca  judgment  and  taste  that  one  meets  all  over  Germany.    We  haSe  bnlvl 
got  to  the  jazz  way  station  in  our  musical  travels.   And  aorooos  of  i«L  nn.  ' 
Of  the  constantly  irritating  things  over  here  is  the  jazz  m™  eve  ywhere 
That  and  the  "American  Bar"-now  found  also  in  the  sma-.Pr  y^r^Ll  I 
give  the  untraveled  European  a  queer  notion  of  oui  ciySf  n  ^h"^^^^^^^ 
f'n^^'o„?H';^■'''^"°^"f."''  '^"^'^'^'^  ^^bit  in  its  entirety,  ejuailmg 

I  not.r,t  r  T  °K  '  "  ''""^  '^'^^  ^^"^'""^  «f  one  more  riund,"  hut 
I  note  that  the  Frenchmen  are  complaining  that  the  habit  has  had  a  tenS- 
ency  to  curtail  materially  the  sale  of  wine  and  are  calling  in  tSe  memcal 

SmniireLT.  J'''/''^. '""^^""^  °^  deleterious  effect  of  tSe  now 
omnipresent  "Martmi."  But  the  French  barkeeper  is  an  adept  at  mixine  the 
tomgs  and  the  fellow  at  the  Hotel  Vouillemcnt  was  not  stimped  one  when 
some  of  our  party  asked  for  the  unusual,  and  as  he  had  never  been  in  the 
land  of  the  cocktail,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  a  flair  for  h?s  work 

erny"cSt:r  ^^^^^  -^"^^  -^^"^-^  --?o7rt 

'      To  get  back  to  our  muttons-for  that's  what  you  get  days  nights  and 

£"Sh  T  '       ^"^-^  "         ^"J°y«ble  even?ng  at  the   Old  Vic" : 

to  ^hich  I  always  go  when  in  London.   They  have  fixed  up  the  hundred- j 

S  aZsn'herJ  °VT'''  "  "^^  '^-^  desu' yed 

Its  atmosphere,  and  the  performances  are,  as  they  always  have  been  of  the  ' 
rnost  satisfymg  quality.  I  saw  as  fine  performance  of  "Henrv  VIII'-  as  t  ' 

ci^ell^rZ^^^r"  '  ^"'^  ^"^'■'^  indeed  Katherine  a 

Character  too  httle  appreciated  by  the  many,  was  played  by  Mi.ss  Esme  Chu;ch 
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BeUer  than  I  have  seen  it.  All  the  company  were  good,  and  with  appro- 
priate and  adequate  stage  settinp,  one  got  full  value.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
$3.50  to  $5.50  productions  would  seem  tawdry  in  comparison  with  this  one 
which  might  be  seen  for  as  little  as  sixpence,  with  top  price  at  five  shillings. 

AS  I  have  said  before,  would  that  some  one  of  Boston's  rich  men  would 
buy,  equip  and  subsidize  the  Arlington  Theatre,  admirably- suited  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  there  present  as  is  done  at  the  "Old  Vic,"  Shakespeare,  the  old 
comedies  and  the  plays  that  have  stood  the  trst  of  time,  and  at  prices  within 
the  range  of  all.  Such  attempts  as  have  been  made  with  us  have  lacked  the 
most  essential  thing  of  all,  intelligent  management,  without  which  all  else 
would  be  of  little  use. 

Having  an  idle  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  and  saw  "Jour- 
ney's End."  The  sign  "House  Full"  had  been  hung  on  the  outer  walls  every 
time  I  had  passed,  but  seats  in  a  box  were  obtainable.  As  you  know,  this 
play  is  without  a  petticoat.  All  the  11  characters  are  men  and  the  whole 
scene  is  laid  in  an  English  dugout  at  the  front.  I  doubt  the  good  judgment 
In  rehearsing  the  horrors  of  the  war  even  in  such  an  intriguing  guise  as  is 
found  in  this  play,  and  also  even  in  Its  adapted  form,  whether  it  will  have 
any  great  vogue  with  us.  It  was  very  well  done,  particularly  the  character  of 
Captain  Stanhope,  played  by  Colin  Clive,  who  might  be,  may  be  Is,  a 
younger  brother  of  our  talented  Mr.  Clive  of  the  Copley. 

An  evening  in  Liverpool  was  spent  at  the  Playhouse,  where  one  of  the 
best  Qf  the  repertory  companies  is  permanently  located.  The  play  was  "The 
■yvitch,"  which  I  believe  has  been  done  in  America.  The  performance  was 
an  exceptionally  good  one  before  a  highly  intelligent  audience.  The  repertory 
Idea  has  a  definite  place  in  the  English  theatre  world;  it  should  be  fostered 
In  every  way  with  us.  Here  again  the  management  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  not  given  to  exploiting  themselves.  I  noted  that  one  of 
the  leading  characters  in  "The  'Witch"— that  of  Merete— was,  in  the  origi- 
nal production  at  Glasgow  and  later,  at  the  Playhouse,  portrayed  by  Miss 
Elspeth  Dudgeon,  now  of  the  Copley  (Mr.  Clive  has  had  some  excellent 
players  in  his  company).  Here  the  top  price  was  5  shillings.  I  firmly  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  to  hold  the  theatre  to  its  old  stand- 
ards will  be  Repertory  Theatre  companies.  They  can  and  do  give  fine  per- 
formances at  prices  that  are  fairly  competitive  with  those  of  the  "movies." 

R.  M.  S.  Scythia.  METCALP  RUSSELL. 


■On  May  7,  "The  Beggar's  Opeva"  was  booed  by  Pan-German  and  Ger- 
man national  students.  They  also  threw  stink  bombs  among  the  audience 
and  shouted  for  the  removal  cf  the  play  from  the  theatre's  repertoire.  A 
Viennese  critic  wrote  that  the  puritanical  students  wholly  misunderstood  the 
tendency  of  the  play. 

In  1820  'William  Hazlitt,  giving  Edmund  Kean  advice  apropos  of  his  go- 
ing to  the  United  States,  begged  him  not  to  offend  Americans  by  extraordi- 
nary eflorts  or  dazzling  eccentricities:  "Remember  that  they  hiss  the  'Beg- 
gar's Opera'  in  America.  If  they  do  not  spare  Capt.  Macheath,  do  you  think 
they  will  spare  you?"  It  seems  that  the  London  Times  of  Dec.  10.  1817, 
quoted  from  New  York  papers  of  Oct.  27  an  account  of  the  refusal  of  a  New 
tork  audience  to  hear  Gay's  opera.  The  famous  English  tenor,  Incledon, 
•?as  then  singing  in  that  city.  He  was  60  years  old.  Mr.  Odell  in  his  "An- 
nals- of  the  New  York  Stage"  quotes  from  the  American  Monthly  an  account 
oi  the  row  to  which  Hazlitt  referred:  "Such  was  the  disgust  produced  by  the 
representation  of  this  vulgar  and  licentious  burletta,  that  the  curtain  dropt 
amid  the  hisses  of  the  audience." 

As  for  Incledon.  he  was  "the  first  of  several  great  singers  to  learn  that 
one  can  wait  too  long  before  facing  a  new  audience.  Americans  like  fresh 
voices,"  says  Mr.  Odell,  "and  passe  art  has  seldom  succeeded  with  them,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  days  when  bel  canto  was  recognized." 


AT  THE  POPS 

The  second  symphonic  program  at  Uie  ,  ^^g. ^   fiA,  K-E-R,  KER,  BAKE  R 

Pops  concerts  attracted  an  audience  that  ]  '        '  '  , 

almost  filled  Symphony  hall  last  night.  Virginia  Hogan,  13  years  old,  of  Omah 
The  main  attraction  of  the  evening  was 
undoubtedly  Casella's  Concerto  Romano 
for  organ,  trumpets,  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings,  though  Beethoven's 
Pastorale  Symphony  and  the  Second 
Suite  from  Ravel's  "Daphnls  and  Chloe" 
drew  many. 

Casella's  organ  concerto,  heard  for  the 
■first  time  in  Boston  last  night,  won 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  Miss  Ruth 
M.  Conniston  played  the  organ.  The 
concerto  Is  a  vigorous  and  original  work, 
{ making  expert  use  of  the  organ  in  ways 
that  reveal  its  most  characteristically 
bcautiwul  possibilities,  as  well  as  new  re- 
sources that  can  produce  stirring  effects. 
The  first  movement,  sonorous,  rich  and 
majestic,  rose  to  moments  of  passionate 
intensity  and  thrilling  climax.  The  slow 
second  movement  was  fugal,  complex 
and  intricate,  but  pervaded  by  a 
churchly  exaltation.  Very  high,  reedy 
designs  were  traced  by  the  organ  against 
the  darkly  colored  background  of  celli 
and  double  basses.  The  Cadenza  and 
Toccata  riveted  attention  on  unusual 
effects  from  the  organ.  The  nobility  and 
rhythmic  vigor  of  the  whole  concerto 
culminated  in  the  closing  measures, 
which  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement. 

Mr.  Casella's  conducting,  admirable 
in  his  own  work,  was  not  so  well  suited 
to  either  the  Beethoven  symphony  or 
the  Ravel  suite.  For  the  first  he  seemed 
not  very  sympathetic,  for  the  second, 
without  enough  interest  in  nuance  .  .  . 
the'  performances  were  eflBcient,  but  a 
trifle  too  matter  of  faCt. 

The  orchestra  played  especially  well 
on  the  concerto,  and  was  required  to 
share  in  the  applause  with  Miss  Con- 
,  nlston  and  the  composer.  E.  B. 

MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
"Thru  Different  Eyes" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  from  a  play  by 
Milton  Gropper  and  Edna  Sherry:  dialog-ue 
h.v  Tom  Barry  and  Mr.  Gropper:  directed  by 
.Tohn  G.  Blystone  and  presented  by  William 
Fox  as  an  all-talkinsr  picture  with  the  lol- 
lowing  cast: 

Viola  Manninr  .'.  Mary  Duncan 

Harvey   Manniof   Edmund  Lowe 

.Jack    Winfield  W'arner  Baxter 

Frances    Thorton  JCatalie  Moorhead 

Howard  Thorton  Earle  Foxe 

Spencer   Donald  Gallaher 

Myrtle....  i  Florence  Lake 

'\'alerie  Briand  Sylvia  SiihifV 

Marston,  district'  attorney.  .  .    Purnell  Pratt 

Kinc.  defence  attorney  Felmer  Jackson 

.Anna   Dolores  Johnson 

Maynard  Nigel  de  Brulier 

Maid  Lola  Salvi 

Janitor  ;  Stepin  Fetchit 

>  Paducah.  DeWitt  Jennincs 

is  an  excel- 


"Thru  Different  Eyes,' 
lent  illustration  of  what  an  alert.  In- 
telligent director  can  do  with  an  idea 
previously  utilized,  but  not  so  well  as 
he  can  handle  It.  For  Mr.  Blystone 
has  taken  "That  Murder  in  Berlin," 


"A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supply'd 
And  water  from  the  spring." 

Miss  Millay  does  not  soar  on  wings  of  song 
from  the  spring,  the  pump  or  the  artesian  well. 
'Will  she  for  this  lose  readers,  or  meet  self-ap- 
pointed censors? 


PI 


Lamb  commended  Hester,  for  "a  springy  motion 
in  her  gait,"  which  suggests  the  derogatory  com- 
parison, "She  has  a  gait  like  a  pair  of  bars." 
Charles  Reade's  fair  heroines  "swam"  as  they 
entered  a  drawing  room. 

It  is  a  source  of  national  pride  that  Miss |  an  old  Ufa  film,  and  dregst  ^ 

Millay  joins  the  excellent  Mr.  Ziegfeld  in  the!  with  splendid  photography  and  a  cast 
glorification  of  the  American  girl,  but  what  is  to^  Players  who  can  act  and  talk,  and 
ho  cQifi  nf  "ah^  y^^^^t^  ,i       has  done  this  so  well  that  It  be- 

be  said  of  this.  She  resents  prohibition  and|  comes  his  own  Individual  achievement, 
the  mental  state  that  made  it  a  Federal  law"?;  Incidentally  the  picture  is  almost  a  per- 
She  wiU  not  be  numbered  among  the  cold-water  i  triumph  for  Mary  Duncan.  who 

poets.  And  by-the-way  who  can  name  them 
ofl-hand?  The  Standard  Speakers  and  Read- 
ers contained  a  poem,  "The  'Water-Drinker," 
which  was  recited  with  fervor  by  boys  wh6,  when 
they  grew  up.  turned  to  ale  and  stronger  liquors 
at  the  village  tavern: 

"O,  water  for  me!  bright  water  for  me,  | 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee 


has  been  seen  too  seldom  on  the  screen 
of  late. 

Introductory  flashes  show  the  re- 
porters' room  in  the  courthouse.  Men 
old  in  the  game,  youngster.s.  sob-sis- 
ters, are  telephoning  various  viewpoints 
to  their  offices  relative  to  the  progress 
ot  a  murder,  trial  in  which  Harvey 
Manning  is  the  defendant.  Then  the 
scene  shifts  to  the  courtroom  and  in 
turn  unfolds  three  versions  of  the  inci- 
Water  cooleth  the  brow,  and  cooleth  the  brain,  I  ^^"^s  leading  up  to  the  shooting  of  Jack 


Nebraska,  is  the  "spelling  champion"  of 
United  States.   In  the  spelling  bee  at  Wa.^l 
ton.  D.  C,  she  thus  gained  fame  and  the 
$1000. 

'What  W'Ords  were  fatal  to  the  other  con 
tors?    Luxurious,  panacea,  gamut,  miller; 
diaphanous,   planetary,    monastery,  conn'! 
prodigious,  corral,  aggrandizement,  catastr'.i 
and  other  familiar  terms.   That  so  many  failed 
simple  words  does  not  argue  well  for  teacher's 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  but  peiliaj 
spelling  is  no  lofiger  taught  in  the  little  v  '■ 
schoolliouses  and  the  more  pretentious  bu;!- 
'What  was  the  spelling-book  chosen  a  - 
authority  at  'Washington?    In  the  sixties 
in  western  Massachusetts,  it  was  Noah  Webs 
with  a  picture  showing  an  elderly  man  in 
tailed  coat  and  beaver  hat  holding  a  RolUi^ 
capped  boy  by  the  hand  and  p>ointing  with  | 
noble  gesture  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Good  o  i 
speUing-book !  B-a,  Ba,  K-e-r,  Ker,  Baker.  The  il 
was  moving  up  and  going  down  in  the  rovi 
fierce  rivalry  to  be  at  the  head,  "scissors"  ar 
"separate"  were  among  the  test  words.  Mw' 
perished  thereby. 

Good  spellers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  mad 
Famous  men  in  all  ages  have  spelt  at  will,  m 
by  the  book.  In  an  Albany  courtroom  fifty  yea 
ago  prominent  lawyers  were  trying  a  case 
which  evidence  was  brought  in  the  attempt 
show  that  a  man  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  live 
otherwise  known  as  hob-nail  oi-  gin-drinkei 
liver.  Not  one  lawyer  in  the  court  could  spe 
"cirrhosis,"  one  of  them  was  afterwards  a  judf 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Final 
the  stenographer,  who  looked  like  Tom  Pine 
smiled  and  gave  the  correct  spelling.  But  he  w 
a  "literary  fellow,"  P.  Deming  whose  storii 
about  the  Adirondacks  were  published  in  tl 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  in  book  form. 

Did  the  judges  at  Washington  recognize  ce 
tain  abominations,  as  "naborhood."  "kidnap« 
or  nouns  that  are  not  nouns  as  "defi"?  Did  th 
insist  on  "U "  in  /"traveled  "  or  "pp  "  in  wo: 
shiped"?  Because  a  man  is  literary,  he  is  ni 
nece-ssarily  an  accomplished  speller.  At  scha 
in  our  day  a  lunkhead  in  other  resijects  cou 
spell  with  astonishing  accuracy.  Today  captait 
of  industry,  authors,  clergymen,  put  their  trus 
often  imprudently,  in  stenographers.  newsp>ap< 
men  must  obey  the  rules  of  the  proofroom  an 
are  corrected  with  jeers  when  they  depart  froi 
them. 

An  ill-sptelled  letter  from  the  fair  Eustaci 
may  cool  the  ardor  of  betrothal:  "to"  for  "too 
"your  s  till  deth"— are  not  to  be  forgiven.  Ths 
dames  of  high  degree,  great  statesmen  and  so! 
diers  have  been  reckless  in  spelling  is  an  excus 
not  now  to  be  accepted.  Artemus  Ward  wa 
shocked  by  Chaucer's  poems.  "Mr.  C.  had  talen 
but  he  couldn't  spel.  No  man  has  a  right  to  b 
a  lifrary  man  onless  he  kno«s  how  to  spel.  1 
is  a  pity  that  Chaucer,  who  had  geneyus  was  s 
unedicated.   He's  the  wuss  speller  I  know  of." 


cold  blood, 
ney  see  it 


And  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again; 
•  *  '  It  comes  o'er  the  sense  hke  a  breeze  from  the  sea,! 
All  freshness,  like  Infant  purity; 
O  water,  bright  water  for  me,  for  me! 
.   Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee! 

There  are  five  verses  in  all.   The  author's  | 
name  is  given  as  E.  Johnson.  Can  It  be  that  he 
was  Edward  Johnson,  an  English  surgeon  who 
wrote  treatises  on  hydropathy?  If  so,  no  wonder 
twanged  the  lyre  and  lifted  up  his  voice  In 
raise  of  water. 
There  are  anthologies  of  songs  and  verses 
.         -tolling   malt,   wine   and   spirituous  liquors, 
ll'j        m  the  ancients  to  Housman.  Is  there  any 
iiyi      hology  devoted  to  the  drinking  of  water?  'We 
not  refer  to  any  one  of  the  old  "Temperance 
igsters,"  nor  to  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket"  full 
iyphoid  fever  germs;  not  even  to  the  Hermit's 


Winfield,  artist  and  friend  of  the  Man- 
nings, in  the  Manning  living  room  on 
a  certain  summer's  night.  These  sharp- 
ly contrasted  and  incompatible  versions 
are  set  in  motion,  first  by  the  attorney 
for  the  defence,  then  by  the  district 
attorney,  and  finally  through  the  con- 
fession in  open  court  of  the  real  cul- 
prit, after  a  mixed  jury  has  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Harvey  Man- 
ning.  They  are  continued  by  means  of 

In  all  three  scenes.  Manning's  re- 
volver, with  tlie  first  cartridge  blank, 
figures.  In  scene  one,  Winfield  appears 
■as  a  man  mad  with  love  for  Mrs.  Man- 
ning. When  she  first  chides  and  then 
repulses  him  he  becomes  enraged  and 
fires  once  at  her,  then  at  himself.  She 
g'ets  the  blank,  he  the  fatal  missile. 
The  defence  attorney  paints  a  picture 
of  suicide.  In  ne  two,  Mrs.  Man- 
ning is  a  self-c '      scd  coquette,  guilty 


of  amours  w 
chauffeur,  a\ 
When  she  t\ 
take  her  to  a 
Manning  enteij 
i.ice  in  the  li| 


even  her 
to  boot. 
1  field  to 

but 


So  did  the  district  attor- 
ucv  ...  Then,  after  the  verdict,  a 
shrieking  little  woman  i^JJlack  cries  out 
that  she  shot  Wmfield  because  he  had 
betrayed  her  and  had  refused  to  marry 
her  and  give  her  baby  his  name.  And 
the  third  scene  shows  how  she  exacted 
vengeance  and  escaped.  , 

Miss  Duncan  in  three  d'mcult  roles 
was  always  interesting  o«en  brUliant 
esneciallv  as  the  vampire.  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr  Lowe  likewi.^e  Indicated  clearlv 
the  different  types  they  were  supposed 
to  be.  The  others  were  adeqioate  in 
minor  parts.   W.  E.  Q. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE  TnE.\TRE 

"A'o  Defence" 

.ereen  drama.  ^^'^'y^oVoy^ 
;;X^v' K-'lf  iesr^^^'r'JJre^i'cd.b/  Lloyd 
Bacon  and  presented  by  c\st' 
,.,,r..talkin.-  Picture  T^.tU  the  lollow.n,  c«^^ 

,i^;n!*'ii;^;^^y;'.v.v.v.-.\v.-.-....Maj^M;Avoy 

iS^»';v;f-''''-":;:::wn,!^/'T-^:^:K?r 

las  master  of,  or  dabbler  in,  several  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  arrtong^  them  rail- 
road engineering.  Probably  Mr.  Davis, 
credited  with  authorship  of  tlie  s>ory 
from  which  this  picture  was  made,  had 
that  fact  in  mind;  for  here  Mr.  Blue 
is  Oie  construction  foreman  of  a  vast 
army  of  men  who  are.  building  a  rail- 
road bridge  over  Indian  river,  some- 
where out  West,  for  the  Harpers,  lather 
and  son,  heads  of  a  great  concern.  In 
the  picture,  one  sees  the  bridge  fre- 
quently, but  never  the  working  crew. 
One  gets  the  reasonable  impression  that 
Mr.  Blue  and  Mr.  Moran,  as  Snitz. 
Monte's  faithful  shadow,  built  that 
bridge  all  by  thcmsch  cs. 

Another  impression  which  will  v.ot 


down  is  that  this  is  an  old  film,  brought 
iup  to  date  through  talking  sequences 
and  sound  synchronization.  For  surely 
its  sponsors  could  not  be  serious  In 
putting  It  forth  as  a  product  typical  of 
the  present  day  and  modes.  The  storj' 
is  simple  In  the  extreme,  the  situations 
forced  and  unnatural,  the  characters 
cut  to  no  particular  pattern.  The  dia- 
logue does  not  recommend  Itself  either 
for  originality  or  point.  In  short,  what 
merit  "No  Defence"  possesses  lies  In 
its  scenes  of  mountain  gorges,  of  snow- 
capped peaks.  The  climactic  scene,  thatj!,' 
of  a  defective  steel  bridge,  slowly  set- ' 
tling,  buckling  and  parting,  section  by 
section,  with  two  hastily  emptied  en- 
gines and  a  car  or  two  hurtling  down- 
ward. Is  mildly  thrilling.  Perhaps  th? 
most  dramatic  scene  comes  when 
Monte,  at  the  ln\  estlgating  commis- 
sion's hearing,  loyally  asserts  that  he 
alone  was  blameworthy  and  that  he 
has  no  defence,  after  the  younger  Har- 
per, the  guilty  one,  had  kept  silent  and  || 
Harper  the  elder  in  broken  and  Inaudi- 
ble tones,  had  told  his  inquisitors  that 
the  best  of  steel  had  gcme  Into  t'.ie 
structure,  along  with  his  reputation  and 
his  fortune,  and  that  he  was  a  nv.-A'-i 
old  man.  It  seems,  though,  i'  ■  ' 
John  Harper,  to  meet  the  r,; 
;mands  of  his  ex-chorus  gi; 
raised  the  money  by  sub-^ututuig 
'-ferlor  Krade  cf  steel.  He  confesses 


■ 


11  love  story  betv 
:,1  JBulii  Harper,  which  ranges  iiom 
'Nl^  river  to  Boston  and  back  again. 
IjBelr  first  meeting  Monte  spanks 
but  in  time  she  forgives  that. 
[ia»  Monte,  visiting  her  in  Boston, 
lears  at  his  worst  in  evening  dress 
lbs  it  in  by  cleaning  out  all  the 
nests  in  a  craps  game,  she  quits 
ill  the  end  .she  proposes  marr'age. 
~s   McAvoy    speaks    distinctly  and 
-  i  , :  but  the  voice  recorder  was  not 
kind  to  Miss  Carver.  Mr.  Blue  has 
le  to  say,  being  rather  a  man  of 
tlon.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  he  could 
t  have  had  a  more  virile  and  plau- 
ile  role.  W.  E.  G. 

'asellas  Organ  Concerto 


'•  nn  compared  i  i- 
tive  pulling  a  train  in  ft  tunnel;  the 
puUman  cars  were  his  wife  und  children. 
And  when  he  got  out  of  the  tunnel  what 
was  there  but  still  blacker  darkness. 
Jenny  hid  from  him  the  fact  that  she 
was  an  admired  actress,  but  one  of 
John's  daughters  returning,  "stewed" 
as  she  gaily  admitted,  addressed  her  by 
her  right  name.  This  act  Is  intermin- 
ably long— much  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two  could  be  easily  spared, 
especially  the  "literary"  passages 


fie  may  indicate  a  greater  dramatic  ler- 
vor  and  sincerity.  He  has  conquered 
certain  exasperating  little  vocal  and  fa- 
cial mannerisms.  He  now  is  the  finished 
virtuoso,  at  ease  in  any  type  of  song, 
delightful  in  all. 

Charles  (Chic)  Sales,  retained  for  a 
second  week,  first  appeared  as  the 
austere  school-marm,  chiding  mischie- 
vous pupils  and  introducing  the  enter- 
tainers at  a  closing  .school  session. 
Again .  we  heard  Bert  Blurb,  reciting 
"Come  Home,  John,"  with  gestures;  Su- 
sie' Swallow,  "I'm  a  Little  Sunbeam," 
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The    preceding    scenes    reveal    the  nrially  one  of  Mr.  Sales'B  most  lov- 

characters  of  John's  household:  The  'J^Jf  characters,  the  old  tuba  player. 

siUy  wife,  one  daughter  ready  without  '  Other  acts  which  might  have  scored 

cause  to  leave  her  husband,  the  other  \^?^^.  heavily   had    not   the  audience 


ilfredo  Casella's  Organ  Concerto 
»_the  central  item  of  the  second 
"Hy  night  symphonic  program  of 
lymphony    Hall    Pops  season, 
last  evening.  Ruth  M.  Connis- 
.i#as  the  soloist.  The  program 
^dpd  with  Beethoven's  "Pastorale" 
niShony  and  closed  with  the  second 
■  «4i       from     Ravel's    "Daphnis  et 
Hi 


tTom     Ravel's  "Daphnis 
 Casella's  concerto  was  heard 

^    the  first  time  in  Boston.  Entitlel 
■•fljncerto  Romano,"  it  is  scored  for 
■li-"!i|;an,  four    trumpets,    four  trom- 
les,  kettledrum  and  strings.  This 
;asual  choice  o£  instruments  in  the 
Ijompaniment  proved  to  be  singu- 
ly  well  suited  to  the  composer's 
istic  purposes.  Although  he  makes 
lerous  use  of  "modern"  harmou- 
Mr.  Casella  is  no  revolutionary. 
^  musical   roots  are   flnrily  em- 
Ided  in  the  Italian  past.  His  inte!- 
tual  processes  are  faithful  to  the 
'lition  of  his  great  predecessors. 
\  Italian  melody,  and  a  strong 
'  the  theater,  but  Italian  con-  { 
il  learning  and  Latin  logic  | 
if  able  in  this  work.  i 
symphonic    element    Is  so 
ong,  indeed,  that  on  a  first  hear- 
v,  at   least,  it   overshadows   the  j 
:it.  Yet  the  solo  part  is  not! 
as  a  mere  voice  in  the  or-  I 
it  is  true  that  there  is  no  j 
iHHza  for  the  soloist,  l)nt  the  j 
iilays  an   important  r61e  in  j 
111    exposition    and  development.' 
i  le  solo  part  i.s  of  remarkable  bril-  j 
ill  i>  iuid  diflidully,  and  it  exploits 
re  tlioroughness  the  possi- | 
of  the  instrument.  .N'everthe- 
s,  the  symphonic  aspect  of  tlie  ! 
irli  and  its  iesthetic  content  held 
I'  attention  more  than  the  intrl- ' 
cy  of  the  solo  part  or  the  fluency 
its  interpretation. 
With  a  restricted  tonal  equipment, 
'  composer  has  achieved  extraordi- 
1  ily  varied  timbres  and  colors.  He 
-1  accomplished  not  only  a  fe.it  of 
iisical  erudition,  but  a  work  of  art 
hich  reflects  with  singular  fidelity 
e  historical  essence   of  the  city 
liich  inspired  it.  He  has  not  chosen, 
ice  his  colleague  Respighi,  to  sup- 
y  us  with  a  musical  guidebook  to 
lome;  he  has  rather  used  ecclesi.isti- 
tl  and  imperial  connotations  as  a 
cans  to  adumbrating   the  Roman 
hos. 

Miss  Conniston  and  the  orchestra 
iibbined  to  give  a  virtuosic  perform- 
ice,  and  shared  with  the  composer 
le  honors  generously  bestowed  by 
e  audience.  The  program  book  con- 
lined  an  announcement  of  a  concert 
'  Mr.  Casella's  chamber  music  to 
3  given  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
15  in  Brown  Hall,  in  the  New  Eng-: 
,nd  Conservatory  Building. 

T.  A  S. 


daughter  a  lightweight  fond  of  reckle.ss 
parties  and  night-club  life,  the  son  in 
scrape.s  that  are  only  hinted  at — but 
all  looking  on  John  as  only  a  source 
of  Income,  ungrateful,  disobedient,  not 
ashamed  to  deceive  him,  without  re- 
spect and  without  true  affection. 
.  John,  the  worm,  finally  turns,  orders 
the  sale  of  his  houses  and  proposes  to 
I  buy  a  farm  in  New  Jersey;  but  Jenny 
I  hears  him,  pooh-poohs  his  plan,  and  in- 
I  vltes  him  to  a  house  party  at  her  camp 
In  Canada.    He  agrees  to  Join  her 
;  when  his  wife  telephones  that  she  is 
bringing  to  dinner  guests  whom  he  par- 
*lcularly  dislikes, 
j  .When  the  two  arrive' at  th«  camp, 
J  John  to  his  dismay  finds  they  are 
/  alone."    There  is  no  house  party;  no 
1  servant.    And  then  it  slowly  dawns  on 
him  that  Jenny  Is  in  love  with  him. 
Had  he  not  been  a  child  at  heart  he 
would  have  suspected  this  before.  Even 
in  the  cam'>  he  is  slow  in  compre- 
hension.    Jenny  woos  him  in  what 
would    appear    to    others   to    be  an 
irresistible  manner;  but  John  holds  out 
and  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  his  silly 
extravagant  wife.    When  he  is  con- 
vinced that  Jenny  really  loves  him,  he 
yields.   The  curtain  goes  down  on  the 
embracing — the   rest   is   left   to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators. 

There  is  a  return  to  the  harassing 
domestic  city.  Wife  and  children  are 
as  Impossible  as  before.  Jenny  tells 
them  what  she  thinks  of  them.  What 
wonder  that  John  longs  for  her  and 
win  be  with  her. 

The  third  act  did  not;  end  till  U 
o'clock,  there  is  so  much  talky-talk  in 
the  play,  and  much  of  the  talk  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  revelation  of 
character  nor  is  It  pertinent  to  what 
-action  there  is. 

Scissors  will  not  be  needed  so  much 
as  an  axe.  Yet  there  Is  the  material 
here  for  an  amusing  comedy  of  man- 
ners, a  comedy  that  weU  depicts  famUy 
hfe  In  certain  circles— weak  foolish  par- 
ents, children  that  should  have  been 
spanked  and  fiogged.  The  episode  of 
the  cabin — when  the  pwsslbllity  of  John 
being  lured  there  Is  admitted— is 
romantic.  Here  Miss  Cowl  and  Mr, 
Standing  have  the  scene  a  faire. 
Cowl  was  not  the  Jenny  of  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  nbf  the  Jenny  of 
Rossettl.  She  pitied  John,  wished  to 
give  him  happiness  In  his  dull  life, 
wished  to  take  the  place  of  those  near 
to  him  who  made  him  miserable.  And 
in  this  the  one  emotional  scene  Miss 
Cowl  acted  as  a  loving  woman,  not  as 
a  capricious  wanton.  For  her  John 
might  well  say  hU  family  was  well  lost, 
his  cateer  was  easily  forgotten.  And  In 
the  lighter  scenes  Miss  Cowl  was  na- 
tural and  charming. 

Mr.  Standing  gave  an  inteUigent, 
convincing  portrayal  of  a  too  familiar 
type  of  the  American  husband.  Miss 
Emmet  Was  a  woman  that  is  all  too 
common  in  society.  The  other  parts 
were  adequately  taken. 

Miss  Cowl  after  the  second  act  made 
her  expected  and  effusive  speech.  There 
KAS  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience, 
that  laughed  even  when  Mr,  Standing 
gave  way  to  righteous  wrath. 


adopted  a  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
seemed  to  say,  "'Sfou're  pretty  good,  but 
we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Thomas,"  were 
given  by  Billy  and  Elsa  Newell  in  com- 
edy songs,  dances  and  some  really  clever 
i  travesty;  Tinova  and  Baikoff,  two  ex- 
jceptionally  graceful  adagio  and  classic 
dancers,  aided  by  Alice  Donahue,  sister 
of  Jack,  in  Imitations  of  her  famous 
[brother's  dance  steps,  Crawford  Adams 
gifted  in  ability  to  extract  bird  tones 
from  his  violin,  and  a  series  of  back 
drops  truly  rich  and  artistic:  Jesse 
Block  and  Eve  Sully,  with  much  broad 
repartee  and  some  nimble  dancing;  Lew 
Reed  and  Paul  Le  Vere,  expert  with  vio- 
lin, banjo  and  guitar;  the  Rose  Kress 
trio  and  assistants  in  another  dancing 
novelty,  and  the  Paulsen  sisters. 

W.  B.  G. 

COPLEV  THEATRE 
"The  Man  Who  Changed  His  Name" 
A  mystery  comedy  by  Edgar  Wallace. 
First  performance  in  America. 

A  large  audience  was  delighted  last 
night  at  the  Copley  Theatre.  A  neatly 
cogged  and  intriguuig  plot,  witty  lines, 
amusing  characters,  and  a  motivating 
idea  that  was  both  new  and  ingenious, 
made  this  one  of  the  best  seml-mystcry 
shows  of  the  season. 

It  wouldn't  be  sporting  to  unravel  the 
whole  plot  here,  but  be  it  said  that 
mucli  comedy  and  not  a  few  thrills  are 
provided  by  the  "man  who  changed  his 
name,"  ...  a  husband  who  could,  not 
unrea.sonably,  believe  himself  basely  de- 
ceived, and  who  had  (don't  take  this 
too  seriously)  fiendishly  murdered  a 
former  wife,  her  lover,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  a  mother-in-law. 
But  th^  clever  fellow  could  not  be 
proved  guilty,  for  each  victim  came  tc 
his  death  by  means  that  seemed  wholly 
accidental,  and  moreover,  the  murderer 
(if  such  he  was!)  warned  each  of  the 
victims  repeatedly,  in  front  of  witnes.ses, 
aboiit  the  inanhnate  objects  that  ulti- 
mately caiLsed  their  several  demises. 

Given  the  above  .  .  .  just  as  an 
aperitif  .  .  .  the  sly  humor  of  the  lines, 
and  the  skilfully  drawn  characters,  the 
play  could  not  help  being  amusing.  Last 
night  it  was  excellently  acted,  too.  Er- 
Mlss  j-nest  Olendinning  is  an  engaging  fellow, 
'  and  he  can  act.  He  carried  the  part 
lightly,  and  yet  brought  out  the  cliarac- 
terlzation  very  cleverly,  pointing  each 
moment  of  intensity  or  fun  with  unusual 
skill.  It  is  unfair  to  single  out  any  one 
actor  without  bestowing  praise  on  all 
the  others  who  took  part  last  night.  A 
delicious  piece  of  comical  eccentricity 
was  contributed  by  Hannan  Clark  in  the 
part  of  Sir  Ralph  Whitcombe.  His 
make-up,  his  walk,  his  expressive  sniffs 
...  all  were  perfect.  Gaby  Fay,  in  the 
part  of  an  hysterical  wife,  w-as  con- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

'LYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
mance  of  "Jenny,"  a  comedy  in  four 
s  bv  Edward  Sheldon  and  Margaret 
sr  Barnes.  Produced  by  William  A. 
(dy.  Jr..  and  Dwight  D.  Wlman.  The 
t  was  as  follows: 

1  U.  'Wpalliprb.v  Gu.r  Standiiur 

  Robert  l.owf 

l.Mui;ir<l  (jeri'iBh  H.Tle  Nororosji 

>ia'  e  ^N'.itie  .'  I.e\vi!(  Maplin 

\y        .1  ilu-rby .  .  . .  ^ . .  .Kathpriiift  Emmet 

T"*  MiiHiioff..'  '. . .  .'Cohurn  Goodwin 

k  \v  Miherb.v...  ....Ben  Lackland 

.\  ^Vniherb.T  .i.."..  Miren  ETcnsen 

■  .Knf'   :  I . ; , , .  Haiolrt  Wi-bslPi- 

ly   .Tan©  Cowl 

WPiillii>rh.v  •  .Tdicf  Cart-^ 

The  strait-laced  at  the  end  of  the 
rd  act  might  say:  "Pie  on  Jenny's- 
M";  but  the  audience  la.st  night  en- 
irage<d  her  In  her  attack  on  the  smug 
pectability  of  the  neglected  and 
ally  abused  husband  and  father,  the 
porat"ion  counsel,  Mr.  John  R.  Weath- 
y.  Jenny,  wandering  at  night  by  hir 
e  garden,  found  him  alone;  the 
ked  of  roses,  postage  stamps,  en 
t.  r  hanged  notes  about  thf 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

John  Charles  Thomas,  a  baritone 
singer  who  plucklly  lifted  himself  out 
of  musical  comedy  and  operetta  to  as- 
;  .sure  himself  a  more  stable  position  on 
j  the  concert  stage  and  in  the  realm  of 
grand  opera,  :  ade  a  happy  debut  in 
!  vaudeville  yesterday  afternoon  before 
an  audience  which  by  no  means  taxed 
the  ample  capacity  of  the  new  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre,  but  which  apparently 
had  waited  patiently  to  hear  him.  His 
position  on  the  bill  was  next  to  the 
closing  act.  a  gymnastic  specialty  by  the 
Paulsen  si.stcrs,  but  Mr.  Thomas  atoned 
for  hi.';  belated  appearance.  Accompa- 
nied at  the  piano  by  Lester  Hodges,  he 
sang  a  full  half-dozen  songs,  ranging 
from  simple  ballads  to  that  sound .  old 
stand-by,  the  prologue  to  "Pagliacci." 
At  the  close  he  reminded  his  audience 
that  for  a  "wa.-^h-day  matinee"  it  was 
very  in.sistent.  adding  that  it  will  be  his 
purpose  to  change  his  program  for  each 
appeai-ance  through  the  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  arrayed  in  a  double- 
breasted  blue  suit.    It  was  quickly  evi 


Tiaolnff,  and  her  diction  was  delightful. 
She  carried  most  of  the  terrifying  mood 
of  the  play,  though  in  this  she  was  as- 
sisted by  good  acting  from  Ian  Emery 
in  the  part  of  her  lover,  the  Hon.  Frank 
O'Ryan.  Mr.  Emery  looked  the  hand- 
some, smiling  villain  from  the  start, 
but  don't  be  fooled.  He  Isn't  really. 
Other  parts  were  well  taken,  too. 

The  play  is  well  worth  seeing.  Those 
ti^ho  llk«  to  shiver  and  those  who  like  a 
■good  laugh  or  two  or  three  shouldn't 
miss  It,  _____  E.  B. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 
rOLONIAL  —  "Show     Boat."  mntlcal 

comedy:  fourth  week. 
COPLEY — "The  M»B    ITIio  Chanted  SU 

Name."  come^ij-. 
PLYMOUTH— "Jenn.T."  comedy,  vlth  Jan* 

Cowl. 

SHUBERT    APOLLO  —  "BIOHOm  Time.'' 

opereila;  third  week. 

NEW  B.  T.  KEITH  S— V»ud«vlllB,  m»tlnee« 

and  evenings:  John  Charles  Thomai.  Charles 
1  (Chlr)  9al««,  Billy  and  Elsa  Neweli  and 
I  other  acts. 

lu7L  ^OEW  S  STATE  THEATRE 
VWhere  East  Is  East" 

W^:.,^"?^'^  drama,  adapted  bv  VTaldemar 
E"L  l.^e'™"'.  a  slorr  by  Tod  Brownu  ?  Tnd 
^ha  o-^hI?^',"'  P^K",;,  Photography  by  Henrv 
L..,1.h'  'Ji'^ected -Av  Tod  Brnwrimr  ind  DrV- 
|fo!l'o'^:in^^caJ[^''"-'^°'''*^"-*^«-»^  the 

Chancy 


isiv"'  ••••I-"" 

Mn'ie  "  'dV  Sii^a  Lupe  Velei 

|Boi5.''laf^^:;:;:;:;;;;;;;f-el5;T^„r 

'^lf'vmrWr-''7'*V''^'-^°i^  wfS 

,    II  you  are  plarning  to  spend  anv 
°f  time  /   -ndo-China  it  is  a 
dent  that  he  has  gained  re^wse  "in  his  the  back*  n^.  iV  animals  in 

recent  years  of  study.  He  moves  about  I  should  take  7         v^^^  ex-wife 
only  a  step  or  two,  though  he  still  does  I  you  an  unLir«m<:^„i^>''  ^.^t^  *° 
not  know  quite  what  to  do  with  his  |  ^gt"  real  v  oh^^^fLJ'l'f- 
hands.   The  noteworthy  thing  is  Uiat  :  falk  off  wi?h^  vn  f.°*5'^  and  tries  to 
he  has  learned  to  hold  his  mlgnificent  j  Sed.  flancf  ail^  v^^^  ^^"5"**"  ^ 
volce  In  leash,  so  that  with  lea  volume  Uet  iL?/",''„"  n/<*l^L^?  to 


'/  trouble.    That,  at  any  rate  seems  to? 
'have, been  the  idea  of  'Ti^er'  Haynes.l 
1  the  wild  beast  trapper  whose  past  life 
kept  reappearing  so  inconveniently. 

"Tiger"  Haynes  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  capturing  tigers  and  he  was  very 
successful  at  it,  too,  but  when  he  comes 
home  to  find  his  daughter,  Toyo,  in 
love  with  an  attractive  young  weakling, 
he  realizes  that  there  Is  a  new  sort  of 
struggle  ahead.  Bobby  Bailey,  the 
young  man  in  question,  becomes  vio- 
lently infatuated  with  a  sinuous  Eura- 
sian lady,  Mme.  de  Sllva,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  runaway  wife  of  Haynes. 
Having  taken  Bobby  away  from  her  by 
force,  Haynes  arrives  home  to  find  that 
she  has  arrived  before  him  and  has 
won  Toyo's  love  by  pretending  to  be 
lonely  and  unhappy.  He  allows  her  to 
stay  only  because  he  knows  that  she 
,wlll  take  Bobby  with  her  If  she  Is  forced 
to  go.  Matters  at  last  reach  a  desperate 
pass,  as  Haynes  sees  his  child's  happi- 
ness being  destroyed  by  her  mother's 
cruelty,  so  he  seizes  upon  a  frightful 
way  of  ridding  himself  of  the  evil  wo- 
man which  costs  him  his  own  life,  but 
destroys  her  as  well. 

Lon  Chaney  gives  an  excellent  per- 
formance as  'Tiger'  Haynes,  his  best 
moments  coming  when  he  is  with  his 
daughter — he  shows  far  truer  emotion 
In  these  quiet  scenes  than  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  heavily  dramatic.  Lupe 
■Velez  gives  a  surprisingly  restrained 
and  moving  picture  of  Toyo,  and  Es- 
telle  Taylor  made  Mme.  de  Sllva  the 
unquestioned  centre  of  Interest  by  her 
real  fascination  and  almost  hypnotic 
power.  Lloyd  Hughes  as  the  too  sus- 
ceptible Bobby  was  not  very  convinc- 
ing. There  is  no  talking  In  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  sound  effects  are  very  good, 
E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Two  Weeks  Off" 

A  screen  comedy-romance,  adapted  from 
a  story  by  Ken.von  Nicholson:  directed  by 
"William  Beaudine,  and  presented  as  a  First 
National  picture  with  the  followlur  cast: 

Kittv  Weaver  Dorothy  MafkaiU 

Dave   Brown   Jack  Mulhall 

Agues   Gertrude  Astor 

P;i  Weaver.....  James  FInlaJ'son 

Ma  Weaver  Kate  Price 

H.^rrv   Jed  Prouty 

Sid  Winters  Eddie  Gribbon 

JIaizie   Loomis  Djxie  Gay 

Tesitie  McCann   Gertrude  MessinKer 

Kitty  Weaver  spent  her  two  weeks' 
vacation  at  a  smart  beach  resort,  with 
her  girl-friend  Agnes.  Both  were  coun- 
ter girls  at  a  department  store  and  the 
prospect  of  marrying  money  was  about 
the  one  big  prospect  of  their  lives. 
Dave,  a  plumber,  who  had  seen  and 
iloved  Kitty  without  her  knowing  it,  ar- 
rives at  the  same  beach.  Togged  out 
in  fine  raiment  he  Is  mistaken  for  a 
<novle  actor  by  an  accidental  connec- 
tion with  a  movie  actor's  telegram.  He 
finds  Kitty  and  she,  too.  believes  him 
to  be  a  movie  actor,  despite  his  pro- 
^c.«ts.  Low  on  funds,  Dave  gets  a  plumb- 
ing job  at  the  beach.  While  he  Is  on 
a  job.  the  big  dumb  life  saver  sees  him 
— and  also  sees  a  chance  to  get  back 
at  Dave,  who  had  punched  his  nose 
for  getting  inthnate  with  Kitty.  At  a 
benefit  show  the  manager  _  asks  Dave, 
supposedly  a  movie  actor,  to  sing  while 
Kitty  accompanies  him  at  the  piano. 
The  life  saver  exposes  Dave,  and  Kitty 
is  publicly  humihated,  so  she  gives 
Dave  the  "gate." 

Ma  and  Pa  Weaver  can't  figure  out 
what's  the  matter  with  Kitty  on  her 
return  home,  until  Agnes  explains. 
Agnes  also  suggests  that  they  telephone 
for  Dave  to  fix  a  fake  leak — possibly  his 
visit  will  either  kill  or  cure  Kitty.  It 
cures  her,  and  the  curtain  drops  while 
Dave  and  Kitty  are  discussing  furni- 
ture for'  their  love  nest. 

The  Mulhall-Mackaill  combination 
has  been  a  box  office  winner  for  two 
or  three  years.  They  are  still  popular. 
In  spite  of  an  age  old  plot  vehicle,  t\v 
youthful  spontaneity  of  these  twc 
makes  the  picture  pleasant  entertain- 
ment. Ther»  s  something  light  and  air> 
about  Mulhall  Vv^hich  makes  him  good 
diversion  during  the  hot  weather.  Dor- 
othy Mackaill  just  lets  her  charming 
mannerisms  sink  in  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Kate  Price  as  Ma  Weaver  does 
her  usual  good  job.  The  picture  will 
not  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant movies  of  the  year,  but  if  you've 
got  an  hour  on  your  hands.  It  will  pull 
you  out  of  a  blues.  Incidental  dialogue 
and  music  are  well  eynchronUed. 

a  a. 

bonis  XIV  of  the^orious 
Long  Reig-n  and  His  | 
Many  Mistresses  I 


^■i  ivuH^**  t  a  deep-rooted 

Igiudge  and  save  yourself  any  further 


LOUIS  XIV  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  WAT? 
by  Sisley  Huddleston:  Harper  &  Bros 
12  Illustrations.  356  pp.  $4. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Huddleston,  who  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  by  his  bonks  and  as 
a    Paris    correspondent,    has  written 
'■"at  some  might  regard  as  an  apology 
'le  great  monarch,  Le  Roi-Soleil: 
';.V  in  this  respect:  the  King's 
"  li?n  he  was  nrglect.ed  and 
'i^'iri  led  him  to  the  later 
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dreams  oi  wona  conquest  and  the  desire  | 
to  paradp  his  own  Importance.  Louis 
Is  treated  seriously:  not  with  the  sar- 
casm that  characterizes  Thackeray's 
"Meditations  at  Versailles"  with  the 
triptych:  "Rex.  Ludovicus.  Ludovicus 
Rex,"  in  which  the  royal  dignity  is 
shown  to  consist  of  wig,  high-heeled 
shoes,  gorgeous  cloak  for  a  "little  lean, 
shrivelled,  paunchy  old  man  of  five  feet 
two,"  this  "stupid,  heartless,  short"  ruler 
of  "doubtful  personal  courag-s." 

Nor  should  any  one  think  that  Mr. 
Huddlrston's  book  is  chiefly  an  account 
with  more  or  less  scandalous  details  of 
fhe  mistresses  whoso  names  aie  lamiliar 
1  all.  The  mistresses  of  a  more  low'.y 
ition  are  barely  mentioned:  for  Louis, 
l;ke  Hazlitt,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Brahms, 
was  not  unmindful  of  serving  maids. 

The  strength  of  Louis,  as  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston  views  it,  was  built  on  his  intimate 
consciousness  of  weakness.  '  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  would  never  have  been  such 
a  great  King  (and  the  history  of  Europe 
would  therefore  have  been  inconceivably 
different)  had  not  the  boy  .  .  .  been 
iiamefully  treated  for  years,  the  most 
mipressionable  years  of  adolescence.  His 
majesty  sprang  from  his  meanness.  His 
incredible  ambitions  could  come  only 
from  his  sense  of  impotence.  His  ex- 
traordinary mastery  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  haunting  fear  of  failure." 

Reasoning  from  this  premise,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston  has  succeeded  first  of  all  in 
writing  a  book  that  is  eminently  read- 
able: one  of  historical  value;  il  is  a  study 
1  the  social   and    political   years  in 
hich  Louis  flom'ished  as  well  as  of  the 
ruler  himself. 
<\    The. students  of  p.sycho-analysis,  con- 
isidering  the  case  of  Louis  XIV,  would 
I  employ    the    expression  "inferiority- 
complex."    His  mother,  haughty,  capri- 
[cious,  alternating   between  libertinage 
land  piety,  was  already  old  when  she 
jbore  him.   Her  lover.  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
I  kept  him  in  a  humble  place;  his  play- 
I  mates  were  valets.      He  wanted  sym- 
Ipathy;  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  hostile 
rniirt.    "He  was  most  at  homo  with  the 
om.en  who  were  least  like  the  grandes 
imes."    He  was  drawn  to  the  unfor- 
matc.  the  persecuted,  the  opprrs.scd  as 
!io  homely  Marie  Mancini.  the  Cin- 
flcrella   of   her  family,   whom  Louis 
I  wished     to    marry,  but  Mazarin,  her 
imclc,  had  other  plans.    There  was  the 
in.significant,  lame,  heavy-eyed,  shrink- 
Ef  Louise  de  La  Vallicre,  who,  no  ad- 
rnturcss,  truly  loved  the  King.  There  \ 
i  was  the  elderly  Mme.  ide  Maintcnon,  an  | 
ailing,  bigoted  woman  who  had  been  i 
I  governess  to  the  King's  illegitimate  chil-  j 
dren.   It  is  true  there  were  others  of  a  i 
different  nature,  as  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
diabolically  voluptuous,  an  administer 
of  love  philU'es,  a  celebrator  of  the 
black  mass  on  her  naked  body  as  an 
altar.    (See  "Satanisme,"  by  Jules  Hois, 
with  an  Illustration  of  this  ceremony.)  ' 
Mr.  Huddleston  refers  only  to  Funck- 
Brentano's  "Le  Drame    des  Poisons."  , 
'".  Huddleston  studies  these  women, 
'ng  that  a  man  reveals  himself  in 
ve  affairs.     The  lawful  wife  of 
,vas  witliout  brains  and  beauty.  ' 
bad  complexion  and  black  teeth 
women  at  the  court  had  poor 
as  in  later  years  Napoleon's  Jo- 
aie — but  Marie  Tlierese  had  a  cer- 
i  dignity  and  a  true  tenderness. 
If  the  court  was  brilliant  the  Fi-ench 
lea^sants  were  already  eating  gra.ss,  net- 
iles  and  roots,  living  in  huts  of  mud 
md  straw,  dres.sed  in  rags.    There  are 
pages  about  Colbert  interesting  himFelf 
111  the  condition  of  these  poor  people, 
whose  backs  bore  heavier  burdens  as 
Prance  became  stronger  on  land  and 
sea.    There  is  an  entertaining  account 
'it  Louis  at  home;  how  the  shaving  of 
I  he  King  was  watched  with  unfailing 
respect;  how  at  night  the  Dauphin  was 
iccustomed  to  handing  Louis  his  night- 
shirt, while  a  supreme  honor  wa.s  the 
iiolding  of  a  candle  as  he  got  into  bed. 
Louis  was  a  hearty  eater.  The  Palatine 
Princess  saw  him  on  one  occasion  put 
down  four  plates  of  soup,   a  whole 
pheasant,  a  partridge,  a  big  .salad,  two 
-lices  of  ham,  a  plate  'of  mutton,  con- 
ff^ctionery,  fruit  and  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Like  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  he  de- 
vested scents  of  all  kinds. 

Voltaire  wrote  "The  Age  of  Louis 
XIV":  Mr.  Huddleston  has  a  chapter, 
■  An  Illustrious  Age."  Speaking  of  Mo- 
liere,  he  says:  '  His  own  purpose  was 
simply  to  please.  He  owes  nothing  to 
j  any  "literary  school;  he  is  a  creator. 
'  Naturally  the  Academie  refused  to  ad- 
mit him  into  its  midst";  but  is  not  Mr. 
j  Huddleston  in  error  when  he  says  that 
I  Lulli's  musical  compositions  are  "ex 
quisite  but  artificial,  ornamental  but 
pithless.  His  charming  mediocrity  is 
I  truly  in  the  note  of  the  court."  He  is 
I  here  sadly  in  error;  nor  were  Lulli  and 
I  Quinauex  "the  founders  of  Fi'ench 
i  opera."  There  were  brave  men  before 
j  Agamemnon.   Mazarin,  and  before  him 


Richelieu.  Poqiiet,  Colbert,  the  great 
Turenne,  the  Grand  Conde,  Vauban, 
Louvois.  are  treated  at  length,  and 
there  are  other  vivid  pen  portraits.  The 
relations  between  France  and  Spain  are 
fully  discussed,  as  are  the  military  cam- 
paigns, the  outrageous  treatment  of  Hu- 
guenots after  the  Revocation  af  Nantes, 
the  massacres  in  the  region  of  Vaud,  the 
ruthless  invasion  of  the  Palatinate. 

In  1709  Nature  fought  with  the  allies 
against  France.  There  was  famine  in 
the  land.  The  grandeur  of  Louis  had 
gone;  the  judgment  of  God  was  upon 
him.  "The  old  man,  in  his  Palace  of 
Versailles,  eating  oat  bread,  looking 
dolefully  upon  his  aged  partner,  who 
under  her  wrappings  shivered  with  cold, 
decided  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose 
destiny.  He  was  being  punished  for  his 
faults.  Had  he  not  greatly  sinned? 
Was  it  not  right  that  he  should  suffer? 
Broken  and  penitent,  he  who  had  loved 
war  too  well  now  sincerely  wished  for 
peace." 

But  his  people  demanded  vengeance. 
"Never  are  the  French  to  be  feared  so 
much  as  when  they  are  apparently  de- 
feated. Patriotism!  Therein  lies  the 
strength  of  the  French.  It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  if  this 
chord  can  be  touched  the  French  are 
unconquerable.  Outside  Prance,  in  spite 
of  Louis  and  Napoleon,  they  will  sooner 
or  later  falter.  Inside  France,  woe  be- 
tide the  enemy  that  thinks  the  French 
are  beaten !  They  cannot  be  beaten  on 
their  own  soil." 

As  for  the  blunders  of  Louis — the 
greatest  was  the  revocation  of  Nantes— 


TALK,  REAL  AND  FANCIED 

The  hero  of  "Mary  of  Marion  Isle,' 


much  conviction.  M.- 
pretty  Celia  and  her  vr 
one  of  pleasantly.  Baclanova  is  as  stunn.r.^|j 

H.  Rider  Haggard's  posthumous  novels,  ad- -^J^j  ffr"atoVfg  or  C  ^^"'^  ^ 
dresses  the  heroine  as  follows:  ■  Fenton,  though  scarcely 

"When  j'ou  tried  to  take  vour  life  this  morn-,  chance,  is  good  enocgh  to  i 
ins,  Mary,  you  did  a  thing  "as  WTong  as  it  was|  ^^^^  ^  see  him  again  soon  Ij 


noble,  not' understanding  that  if  you  had  sue-' 
ceeded  the  penalty  would  have  fallen  on  me,  for! 
whose  sake  it  was  done,  as  well  ais  on  you; 
since  then  I  believe  that  I  also  should  have  died, 
and  our  darling  would  have  been  orphaned." 

Did  ever  a  man,  however  heroic,  address  his 
beloved  in  this  stilted  manner?  One  is  re-| 
minded  of  Cooper's  laborious  pompous  dialogue, 
amusingly  parodied  by  Bret  Harte.  But  what| 
words  should  Haggard  have  put  into  his  hero's 
mouth?  It  is  not  likely  that  his  emotion  al-l 
lowed  him  to  be  nice  in  the  framing  of  sentences 
when  he  was  gently  reproving  his  Mary,  but  if 
he  were  described  as  saying:  "Well,  old  girl, 
you  meant  well,  but  you  shouldn't  have  done  it. 
It  isn't  dor^e,  you  know,"  a  reader  might  ob- 
ject to  the  bald  literalism.  In  love  passages 
there  should  be  at  least  the  suggestion  of  ro-li 


part. 
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OLYMPIA-FENWAY  XHEATBE 
The  Cocoanuta" 

A   Bcreen  musical  extravasanza.   ada " 

mantic  feeling.   If  a  spade  should  not  be  called  .^k^/,''^"^''  tuif?  '^l^'^y'torl  f 


a  spade,  much  less  a  "bloody"  spade,  neither 
should  it  be  described  as  "that  instrument  with 
which  the  Theban  husbandm.an  lays  bare  the 
breast  of  our  great  Mother. ' 

In  many  of  the  novels  and  pjays  today  the 
dialogue  shows  the  endeavor  to  be  natural,  i.e.,  i 
while  they  were  often  the  blunders  of  I  to  reproduce  familiar,  everyday  speech:  The 
mediocrity,  they  were  some  times  those  slang  of  the  drawing  room  and  the  slang  of  the 
of  a  man  haunted  by  a  sense  of  his  own  gutter,  as  well  as  the  string  of  commonplaces 
iempfio'-s;?a%  ^"teU  Hi^  and  courteous  wheezes  that  constitute  the  small 

pride  in  its  origins  was  founded  on  his  change  of  polite  conversation,  though  it  is  not 
humiliations.  ...  A  perpetual  odcr  of  now  of  so  base  alloy  as  that  which  Swift  coined 
incen.se  was  .sent  up  to  his  nostrils."  ^  j^ord  Sparkish  and  Lady  Smart,  Mr.  Never- 
What  wonder  that    he    almo.st  per-  ^  xT„f,uio 

suadpd  himself  that  he  was  a  demi-god  out  and  Miss  Notable. 

if  not  a  god.  As  Saint-Simon  says,  the  A  too  faithful  representation  of  daily  con- 
cnurt  saw  that  he  had  a  foible,  rather  versation  in^  novel  or  a  play  would  bore  read- 
than  a  taste  for  glory.  Louis  came  to  spectators.    Some  find  Trollope  often 

h!s%VcJL^\fthathfwa^^  tiresome  by  his  pursuit  of  the  natural. -The 

matist;  that  he  was  the  foremost  gen-  talk  of  lovers  is  to  outsiders  foolish  chatter, 
eral  of  his  age.  As  for  the  great  men  Romeo  and  Juliet  owe  much  to  Shakespeare  for 
of  his  period,  he  was  "a  reflector  and         ^^^^^  ,g  ^^^^^      ^^^^y.    ^^^.g  ^^ygt 

SSstresses"-  "For  womirhe'buiU  be  heightened  speech;  dramatic  exaggeration. 
Versailles.  For  them  he  went  to  war.  it  is  not  likely  that  an  American  in  a  London 
For  them  he  signed  the  fatal  Revoca-  house  would  find  men  and  women  conversing 
Won-  brilliantly,  setting  off  verbal  fireworks,  playing 

a  dazzling  game  of  Jouch-and-go  repartee  as  in 


the  comedies  of  Wilde,  Shaw,  Lonsdale,  Wode-  i)  wouid  express   admiration  for  Har" 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  Man  I  Love" 

A  screen  drama  by  Herman  Mankie-  '  house— not  to  go  back  to  Congreve  and  Sheri 
wicz;  directed  by  William  Wellman  and !  jjj..  Johnson  enjoyed  "good  talk,"  but  put 

presented  by  Paramount  as  an  all-talk- 
ing picture  with  the  following  cast: 

Diim-Dum  Brooks  Ki.liaid  Arlen 

Olia  Fiold?  Jliir.v  Brian 

Soiiia  Baraiidoft  Olfa  Ba.'lanova 

Curle.v   Bioom  Harry  C.rrcn 

r.ew  l.a.vton   Jack  Oakic 

U.  J.  McUartliy  Pat  OMalk.v 

C-vrlo  W.'PPr  Leslie  Kentiin 

Champ  Mahoney  Charlcn  Sullivan 

K.  O    O'Hparn  William  Viiufnt 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  undeniably  al- 
luring Baclftnova  should  be  doomed  for- 
ever to  play  the  siren  who  abstacts  the 
guileless  young  man  from  his  lawful 

wife;  whenever  her  name  appears  on  >„„„,i,orf 
the  program  the  plot  is  a  foregone  con- ling  of  speed  records  possible,^  remarked 

elusion     "  ■      ■"  ...  ..  .  . 


Kaufman,  special  music  for  film  by  Ii 
Berlin:  directed  by  Joseph  Santley  and 
ert  riorey.  produced  by  Monta  Bell 
presented  by  Paramount  as  a  JIorietonL 
taJkinff  and  ainging  picture  with  the  io. 
ing  cast: 

Hammer  Groucho 

Harpo  Havpn 

Chico   rh 

Jamison  7," 

Polly  M 

Boh  O? 

Penelope  Katherine  ¥r., 

Mrs.  Potter  Margaret  Duiri 

Vales  Cyril  f 

Hennessy  Basil  Ruyll 

Bell  Captain.  SylvanL 

As  a  debut  on  the  audible  screen  " 
the  Four  Marx  Brothers.  "The  Cot 
nuts"  is  an  unqualified  success, 
take  to  the  microphone  as  ducks  i 
to  water.    They  are  •  tireless  in  t  j. 
clowning,  they  give  nearly  all  of  t  ^ 
original  patter  and  go  through  all  » 
original  tricks,  such  as  Harpo 's  legei  ik." 
main  in  purloining  wrist  watches,  ha^j  ■ 
kerchjefs,  even  the  coat  off  a  m 
back,  the  shirt  off  another's  indigi||.., 
bosom.   Four  years  have  not  dulled  . 
quips  which  Groucho  so  generously     •  * 
so  rapidly  tosses  out  so  that  therijc-^' 
scarcely  lime  to  get  the  laughs  dii^._ 
tangled;  four  years  have  not  cat  77 
Harpo  or  Chico  to  forget  all  the  li  t' 
crous  bjf-play  and  miming  which  m    :  ' 
them  so'  popular  in  the  stage  proc  ^  .  . 
1  tion.   And.  before  it  slips  our  mind  ^ 


him  on  the  stage  and  he  might  be  as  big  a  bore 
as  Wagner's  King  Mark  or  the  Harper  in  "Mi- 
gnon."  And  this  is  said  without  reference  to 
Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton's  "Dr.  Johnson"  which, 
we  believe,  has  not  been  performed  in  public. 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER 


beautiful  harp  Interlude,  in  which  t  |i  -. 
dainty  instrument  records  itself  perf  ^ 
ly:  and  for  Chico's  piano  solo,  less  n  P* ' 
worthy  for  brilliancy  of  execution  t|pk 
for  Its  feeling  and  its  timing  for 
applause  which  it  richly  deserve*  Tl ' 
two  boys  are  varsatile  to  an  ama: 
degree. 

The  funniest  scenes  are  those  of 
auction  of  lots  at  Palm  Beach,  with 
ceaseless  chatterer,  Grtjucho.  as 


tioneer.  and  Chico.  his  dumb  conflC 
crate,  mixing  things  up  with  his 
Sir  Henry  Segrave,  saying  that  no  one  will  ward  bids  of  100  and  200,  even  a 
do  justice  to  the  mechanics  who  make  the  break-  himself;  of  the  banquet,  when 

"No-i  repeated  interruptions, 

  1  J  "         ,        -  ,  ,  „    ,  „        .  creating  gales  of  laughter:  and  of 

Like  the  mounted,  she  in-  body  knows  the  name  of  Paul  Reveres  norse.  comic  pursuits  in  the  two  adjoI^ 
variably  gets  her  man.  but  sbe  never :  jj^^  ^j^g  \iox%^  a  name?  One  does  not  like  to,  bedrooms  of  the  hotel.  In  which  tt 
.seems  able  to  keep  him.    'The  Man  I  Revere  shoutine  "Git-UD    Dobbin!"'  of  the  brothers  play  amusing  parts. 

Love"  is  no  exception  to  th^  rule  save,  think  or  Keveie  snouting    ^'\"P'  .  short,    the   screen   version   of*  "' 

that  the  victim  to  her  charm  gets  fedj  when  the  necessary  steed  showed  signs  of  slack-,  cocoanuts"  is  four-fifths  Marxian  ci 
un  on  her  at  the  very  moment  when  she;  gning  the  pace.    It  has  been  said,  everyonef  edv  and  as  such  is  good  fun. 
tries  to  kick  him  out  of  her  house.  She,  ^         ^  Alexander  was  Buce-'    Considered  as  a  filmed  replica  o 

was  a  Russian  countess  with  a  taste  ^ho\,o.v,<»      fh,t  .,,r,n„prr,r-«  ^erretarv  sumptuous  sUge  show,  it  is  less  sati%- 

for  contrasts  and  tried  to  keep  a  poet  phalus.  The  name  of  that  conquerors  secretaiy  jng/untU  the  screen  stage  can  be  Z 
and  a  prize-flgther  for  her  amusement,!  is  unknown,  as  Bourrienne  reminded  Napoleoni  larged,  to  take  in  a  large  dancing  ^ 
but  it  did  not  work  so  well,  especially  j^jj^j.  g^j^  to  him,  "Well,  you.  too.  as         ■  ' 

when   the  poet  got  jealous  and  the  :„^„^f„i  -    oai.t  tjovpfb 

pugilist  got  drunk  There  was  a  terrible  my  secretary,  will  be  immortal.     Paul  Re\ere 
row  at  the  countess's  select  evening  is  more  fortunate  than  his  horse, 
party  and  of  course,  in  the  middle  of       .j-j^g  ancients  gave  their  horses  names  appro- 
fi\hl^er.^"an''"^o'c^^t"jMd'lf^^%°r^^^^^^^^  Pnate  to  their  strength  or  speed,  or  names 
was  one,  and  stirred  up  all  kinds  of  fancifully  invented. 

trouble  without  saying  a  single  word.  ..rpj^g  \^ox?.^  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  Heaven, 

And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nosterils" 


Brooks  upset  a  vase  all  over  the  coun- 
tess, knocked  out  the  poet  and  finally 
was  dragged  out  by  his  wife,  hurling 
defiance  at  the  whole  sedate  company. 

The  picture  is  a  series  of  fights  from 
the  start,  when  Dum-Dum  Brook  is  seen 
punishing  a  punching-bag.  to  the  end, 
when  he  knocks  out  the  middleweight 
champion.  Starting  as  a  so-so  boxer  in 
Los  Angeles,  Brooks  falls  in  love  with 
a  pretty  girl  in  a  music  store  and  per- 
suades her  to  marry  him,  despite  her 
dislike  for  his  occupation.  Full  of 
hope,  they  come  to  New  York,  where 
Brooks  attracts  the  simultaneous  atten 


semble  effectively,  it  can  not  hopel 
create  the  illusion  of  a  stage  pictijt 
Here,   for   instance,   the  Gamby-K 
Girls  and  the  Allan  K.  Foster  Girls, 
dancing  units  of  24  each,  put  on  sevef 
difficult  numbers  which  would  be 
impressive  if  all  the  figures  were  vis^j 
or.  being  visible,  were  of  nearly  nonl, 
size.    Paramount  here  has  providccj" 
fairly  large  stage,  yet  it  is  obviously 
adequate.    One    novel   overhead  sl| 
showing    a   group    of   ballet  danc 
thrown  head-on  at  the  audience.  Is 
terestlng.   But  the  necessary  long  sbf 
tend  to  destroy  illusion. 
Miss  Eaton  ami  Mr.  Shaw,  both  eq^ 
Among  the  names 'to  any  vocal  or  dancing  exaction  of 
»     ni        ■r'    1     o„  T  jr,v.t^i»io-  -poar  muslcal  comedv  stage,  are  lost  bil 

were  Air-Flyer,  Eagle,  Seabird,  Lightning,  Fear  j^.^  -E^x^r,-^  voice  does  not  regUter  ■ 

(a  horse  of  Mars),  yVolf,  Falcon,  Crow,  Mouse,  but  she  dances  gracefully.   Mr.  ~ 


were  Pyroeis,  Eous,  Aethon  and  Phlegon.  The 
horse  that  Caligula  wished  to  be  a  Roman  con- 
sul was  Incitatus.    Agamemnon's  was  Aethe; 
one  of  Achllles's,  Ballos;  one  of  Hector's  Lamp 
tos,  another  was  Podargos 


Whltefoot,  Speed,  Beauty,  Arrow,  Bird,  Terror, 
Magpie,  Flea.  Alexander  was  not  the  only  one 
to  honor  his  favorite  after  death.  There  is  the 
tion  of  McCarthy,  a  big-time  manager, Igpjjg^pjj  Euthydicus,  crowned  manv  times, 
and  the  Countess  Barandoff.    His  es-  ..Jl    r„„  *i,„f  „f  *ho  rt»nii  cmHsi" 

capades  with  the  latter  are  too  much!  O  glory  greater  than  that  of  the  den  i-gods. 
for  the  patience  of  his  devoted  Celia,, The  Emperor  Verus  raised  a  tomb  in  the  Vati- , 
who  leaves  him  because  she  says  that  can  to  his  Volucris  and  w-ore  a  golden  image  of  I 
he  requires  more  glamor  than  she  can        j        su.-^pended  from  his  neck, 
give  hini.    Brooks   is    thoroughly    de-  ,  .        *^  ,  „,  ■i^.v.f.,- 

pressed  by  her  departure  and  almost  Hadrian  wrote  the  epitaph  of  his  hunter 
falls  in  his  biggest  fight,  but  at  the  last  Borysthenes.  Special  honors  were  paid  the 
moment    a    providential    message  is 


does  not  dance  at  all,  more's  the  pi 
However,  nothing  matters  much  in  t], 
case  save  the  three  Marx  brothti' 
Zeppo  having  little  to  do.  They  It 
funny  enough  for  half  a  dozen  scrij 
comedies.  W.  E. 
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mare  of  Phidolas,  who,  racing,  when  her  rider  foiiowiii|r  <•;.! 


rsal    .".s   a  parl-talkias 


Sef  hi,^l"^lJtTe  r^t^s^n'ws'^r^rhVas  thrown,  rushedpn  and  arriving  at  the  goal, 
and  knocks  the  champion  out  cold.       isecured  the  prize  for  her  master.    Martial  m 
Richard  Arlen,  in  the  difficult  part  jan  epigram  addressed  to  his  eleventh  book,  saw 

of  the  weak-kneed  Dum-Dum.  manages       ^j.  ^i^j.gg  loungers  at  the  Portico  of  Romulus  r'anoho  ''.':\'.\V.'.'.' '.•.'.■ :  '  kuwi* 

to  make  an  unattractive  young  tough  ,  ,        .  ,  .  ,      ...         ^  ^w-  ,           thoi-  Given  a  director  capable  of  a 

likable  and  appealing,  thoiigh  his  box-  ^vho  might  be  shaking  out  the  worms  that  m-  ^^^^   analvtlcal  treatment  to  a 

[iin'^  was  too  sentlc  and  airv  \n  r.arrv  ifested  his  trifles,  "but  they  will  do  so  only  when  possessing  dramatic  possibilities. 


a—  / 


rine  T  ti  e  a  t  p  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Apropos  of  Miss  Cowl's  portrayal  of  Jenny  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  one 
light  ask  if  she  is  not  more,  fortunate  in  high  comedy  than  in  plays  de- 
landing  sustained  emotion  with  tragic  outbursts.  She  can  be  pleasingly 
mtimental.  She  can  woo  in  a  fascinating  mamier;  but  has  she  the  nature 
r  the  art,  to  shine  in  tragedy?  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  re- 
lemters  gratefully  her  performances  in  various  comedies,  but  though  she 
ae  a  beautiful  apparition  as  Juliet,  he  prefers  to  think  of  her  as  she  shone 
n  "Lilac  lime"  and  in  "The  Road  to  Rome."  He  admitted  to  us  that  in 
crtain  scenes  of  "The  Deptlii"  she  stirred  him  greatly. 


f!ever  mind  if  the  first  scene  with  Mr.  Weatherby  in  "Jenny"  is  pre- 
losterous;  naver  mind  if  the  dialogue  spoken  by  others  would  seem  inter- 
linable,  so  well  was  the  speech  sustained  by  Miss  Cowl  and  Mr.  Standing 
hat  the  audience  did  not  realize  last  Monday  night  that  the  first  act  played 
or  nearly  an  hour.   And  there  were  three  acts  to  follow! 

By  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  comedy  has  undergone  surgery;  no  doubt  the 
ace  is  brisker.  No  one  would  have  the  welcome  extended  to  Mr.  Weatherby 
V  his  insufferable  family  as  he  returns  with  a  $70,000  fee  from  Washington 
nanged  in  any  way,  either  in  the  structure  or  the  performance.  "Jenny"  is 
ot  a  play  cnly  for  Miss  Cowl  and  Mr.  Standing;  it  is  not,  as  produced,  a 
(vo-star  comedy;  all  in  the  company  are  capable.  Mr.  Norcross  as  the  per- 
lexed,  discouraged  young  husband,  is  seen  only  for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  is 
real  person.  Could  Jack  be  better  portrayed  than  by  Mr.  Lackland?  We 
oubt  it.  Seeing  Miss  Evensen  as  Nora,  one  can  readily  understand  why  her 
usband  did  not  wish  to  lose  her. 

Last  Monday  the  audience  seemed  to  approve  of  Weatherby's  selfish  and 
rasping  family.  The  sight  of  the  father  at  bay  did  not  seem  to  the  spectators 
athetic.  The  wife  and  children  were  encouraged  in  their  treatment  of  the 
lan  whom  they  should  have  at  least  respected.  Perhaps  some  parents  in  the 
udience,  suffering  at  home  as  Weatherby  suffered,  laughed  at  seeing  a 
ellow-victim  on  the  stage,  and  thus  found  consolation. 

Miss  Cowl  has  faithful  and  ardent  admirers  in  Boston;  it  matters  not 
'hat  play  she  brings:  the  devoted  Cowlites  are  in  the  theatre  eager  to  ap- 
]aud.  She  is  more  fortunate  than  some  of  her  sisters  on  the  stage.  We 
eard  no  one  in  our  neighborhood  exclaim  hysterically:  "Isn't  she  cute!  " 
Ills  form  of  verbal  appreciation  must  have  embittered  Miss  Maude  Adams. 


"0  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I  note  that  the  reviewer  of  "Katerina"  played  by  Miss  Le  Galliennc's 
ompany  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  referred  to  the  failure  of  Madame 
Jazimova  to  speak  some  of  her  lines  distinctly.  Do  you  not  think  that 
Jiis  has  become  a  common  fault  among  the  stage  people? 

It  Is  my  usual  habit  in  attending  theatrical  performances,  to  occupy 
ine  of  the  front  seats  in  the  first  balcony.  Although  I  am  not  conscious 
f  having  any  defects  of  hearing,  I  usually  And  much  difRculty  in  hearing 
he  words  of  such  performances  from  that  position.  I  find  that  people 
litting  in  the  same  location  make  the  same  complaint.  I  doubt  if  the  dra- 
■j]  inatic  critics  quite  realize  this  difficulty,  as  they  are  usually  provided  with 
leats  near  the  front  on  the  floor. 

I  am  told  that  the  stage  people  nowadays  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
ninimize  the  importance  of  the  text  of  plays,  and  that  they  expect  to  get 
heir  effects  more  through  the  pantomine,  inflections  of  the  voice,  etc.,  and 
Jnat  they  feel  it  Ls  not  very  important  whether  the  audience  understands 
he  text  of  a  play  or  not.  Also  there  seems  t6  be  a  marked  tendency  to  ru.sh 
hrough  their  performances  in  a  short  space  of  time,  which  seems  to  give 
m  impression  of  speed  and  action  to  the  performance,  though  the  latter 
omplaint  could  not  be  made  against  last  night's  performance.  It  seems  to 
ne  that  if  the  stage  people  have  conceived  the  idea  that  it  is  not  important 
hether  the  audience  understands  the  lines  of  plays  or  not,  they  have  an 
intirely  wrong  idea. 
T      The  theatrical  managers  are  complaining  because  they  do  not  get  good 
latronagc  for  their  performances.  I  think  one  reason  for  this  failure  is  that 
i(  he  performers  have  become  so  indifferent  on  this  question  of  elocution  that 
Dany  people  have  come  to  feel  that  it  is  not  much  use  to  go  to  the  theatre 
nless  they  secure  a  seat  in  one  of  the  front  rows  on  the.  floor.  As  this  is 
omewhat  expensive,  they  ask  why  they  should  pay  $2.50  or  $3  a  seat,  when 
here  are  today  so  many  excellent  performances  offered  in  the  picture  thea- 
res  for  50  cents  to  $1.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  theatrical  people 
vish  to  encourage  the  public  to  return  to  their  houses,  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea  for  them  to  tell  their  players  to  speak  their  lines  so  that  they  can 
le  heard  not  merely  in  the  front  seats,  but  all  over  the  house.  To  do  that 
hey  need,  of  course,  to  speak  a  little  more  slowly,  as  their  very  rapid  elocu- 
lon  makes  their  utterance  so  confused  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 

I  have  to  admit  that  my  judgment  of  the  above  subject  is  not  based  on 
iny  very  extended  observation,  as  I  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  a  great  deal. 
5ne  of  the  principal  reasons,  however,  why  I  stay  away  is  that  I  think  the 
tage  people  feel  that  it  is  not  important  to  speak  their  lines  so  that  they 
an  be  heard.  JOHN  L.  SAGE. 

Tlie  dramatic  critics  who  sit  near  the  stage  are  often  unable  to  under- 
tand  what  the  actors  and  especially  the  young  actres.ses  are  saying.  They 
u.sh  their  speech  till  it  is  unintelligible;  run  their  words  together,  lower 
heir  voices  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Nor  do  they  make  amends  by  shouting 
he  words  "damn"  and  "hell"  in  a,  clear,  bell-like  voice,  knowing  that  they 
nil  thus  excite  the  laughter  of  the  many  "guffoons '  in  the  audience.— Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Tlie  art  of  singing!  How  few  singers  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  an  art. 
Jow. many  singers  presume  to  come  before  an  audience  of  suppo.sedly  aver- 
se intelligence  without  a  just  sense  of  their  responsibility  toward  that 
ludlence,  or  of  proper  reverence  for  this  art.  How  rarely  a  singer  appears  >■ 
jonscious  of  the  fact  that  the  voice  has  a  two-fold  mission:  not  only  to  ex- 
)res.";,  as  an  instrument,  a  sequence  of  musical  sounds,  but  to  convey  a 
iirect  me-ssage  through  musical  speech,  and  that  the  speech  should  have 
UB  perfect  a  form  of  purity  and  precision  as  the  tone. 

'No  word  cin  come  into  being,  except  as  the  expression  of  a  concept," 
10  ton?,  in  singing,  should  come  into  being  except  as  the  expression  of  a 
wrd.  in  fact  the  word  is  the  mainspring  of  the  tone,  the  soul  of  the  tone; 
he  musical  phrase  is.  primarily,  the  spoken  phrase,  conveying  a  thought,  an 
Hon.  But  rare  are  the_6lngers,  who  attach  a  due  importance  to  the 


\  words  wlilch  they  sing,  or  who  show  any  hesitancy  in  abusing  a  language  <-j 
I  not  their  own.   It  shows  such  lack  of  musical  Intelligence  and  perception  to^^  | 
'  distort  words  and  to  ignore  the  disaster  that  such  distortion  causes  to  the 
;  musicality  of  the  phrase,  as  ■>»3ll  as  to  the  pleasure  of  the  listener.  One 
hears  French  sung,  that  is  a  derision  to  the  discrimination  of  an  audience, 
'  and  a  positive  insult  to  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language  which  lies 
disfigured  and  crippled,  unable  to  rise  in  defence  of  itself;  innocent  cause  ot 
calamity,  as  well,  to  the  musical  phrase,  for  these  two  go  hand  in  hand,  in 
tong;  individual — not  interfering,  one  with  the  other,  yet  closely  allied — the 
tone  with  the  word;  the  phrase  sung  with  the  sentence,  spoken. 

So  aware  are  the  French,  with  their  sincere  intelligence,  of  the  import- 
ance of  understanding  the  words  of  a  song,  that  even  the  most  gifted  sing- 
ers, versed  though  they  may  be  in  other  languages,  sing  to  their  French  pub- 
lic, in  French.  All  the  songs  of  Schumann,  Schubert,  Handel,  Wqlf,  the 
Italian  school,  etc.,  etc.,  have  excellent  French  translations.  They  also  have 
English  translations,  as  have  the  majority  of  French  and  Italian  songs — why 
then  not  sing  them  in  English  to  English  speaking  audiences?  This  might 
be  the  happy  means  of  causing  American  singers  to  think  of  the  mAning 
of  the  words  they  sing,  and  of  conveying  the  meaning  to  their  audience  I 
And  this,  without  any  doubt,  is  the  vocation  of  a  singer,  and  of  equal  -im- 
portance with  the  production  of  good  tones;  in  fact,  the  consciousness  to  the 
singer  of  the  thought  back  of  the  words  and  the  desire  to  ejcpress  that 
thought,  irrespective  of  the  tone,  uill  often  sweep  the  singer  over  technical 
difficulties  to  an  unexpected  beauty  of  tone. 

A  very  expressive  and  exquisite  artist,  whose  career  as  a  teacher  had, 
alas„only  begun,  died  last  year  in  Paris.  Marie  de  I'Isle,  one  of  the  most 
beloved  singers  of  the  Opera  Comique,  reached  the  hearts  of  her  public  in 
opera  as  well  as  in  song,  by  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  her  singing— her 
voice  and  diction  moving  with  such  effortless  emission  that  the  emotional 
or  atmospheric  message  of  the  musical  context  penetrated  directly  to  the 
mind  and  touched  the  imagination  of  her  listener.  This  power  to  create 
emotion  and  atmosphere  is  born  with  the  artist,  and  can  not  be  taught, 
but  even  the  greatest  art  cannot  express  itself  without  the  mastery  of  tech- 
nique which  affords  it  facility  of  expression;  this  facility  her  pupils  learned 
from  this  illuminating  teacher  of  the  art  of  singing.  The  articulation  was 
given  pqual  importance  with  the  exercises  for  the  control  of  the  breath,  the 
attack  of  the  tone,  the  spun-out  tone — each  a  subject  withiri  itself.  For 
the  articulation,  dexterity  and  delicacy^  of  movement  were  given  to  the 
tongue  and  lips  by  exercises,  before  a  mirror — mute  exercises;  vowels,  words, 
phrases  formed  by  the  lips  and  tongue,  as  though  to  be  read  by  a  stone 
'deaf  "listener."  The  phrases  of  a  song  were  studied,  first,  as  spoken  phrases 
\ — phrases  spoken  and  repeated  with  the  least  possible  movement  of  the 
, muscles  of  the  throat,  but  with  all  possible  clearness  of  articulation,  and 
i*'ith  a  frontal  resonance;- then  sung  on.  different  tonalities  of  the  scales, 
retaining  the  same  position  and  the  same  precision  and  distinctness  when 
jaung  as  when  spoken.  This  clear  articulation  once  mastered,  the  bel  canto 
of  the  voice,  carried  on  the  stream  of  breath,  flows,  uninterrupted  by  the 
•iction  and  parallel  with  it — the  legato  of  sound  never  broken  into  by  the 
ariiculation;  and  now.  the  instrument  of  singing  speech,  the  voice,  is  ready 
for  the  intuition  of  the  artist!  For  him  or  for  her,  to  color  it  with  all  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart;  to  stir,  by  means  of  it,  the  cosmic  conscious- 
.iiess  of  the  divine  scul! 

Singing  is  an  art.  Art  is  a  religion.  All  singers  can  not  be  artists,  but 
'all  singers  can  serve  art,  in  their  singing,  as  priests  and  priestesses,  brlng- 
ling  to  their  service  reverence  for  that  art,  and  sincerity— forgetful  of  self, 
'mindful  of  Beauty  and  of  Truth!  AGNES  WELCH. 

Pans,  France. 


Ithey  are  tired'of  the  betting  and  gossip  snrouu 
iScorpus  and  Incitatus"  (There  is  a  question 
jwhether  the  names  are  of  horses  or  charioteers.) 
'Aristophanes  in  "The  Clouds"  represents  Phi- 
|dippides  talking  in  his  sleep,  accusing  Philo  of 
mot  staying  on  his  own  course.  Again  there  is 
jdispute  among  commentators:  Whether  Philo  is 
the  name  of  a  horse,  the  charioteer  of  Phidip- 
Ipides,  or  a  rival  in  the  race. 

The  survivor  in  the  race  that  brought  good 
news  from  Ghent  to  Aix  rode  Roland.  Don 
Fulano,  the  horse  that  is  the  hero  of  the  wild 
ride  in  Winthrop's  "John  Brent, "  had  a  rival  in 
Henry  Kingsley  s  "Geoffrey  Hamlyn."   (How  did 
it  come  to  pass  that  Charles  Kingsley  is  better 
known  than  the  brother  who  towers  above  him 
as  a  novelist?)  There  are  noble  horses  in  Whyte 
;  Melville's  novels— are  they  read  today?   In  fic- 
ition    hcrses    have    sonorous,    often  romantic 
names,  as  Don  Fulano,  Katerfelto,  but  great  are 
{the  unnamed.    How  did  furious  Jehu  on  his 
way  to  Jezebel  urge  on  his  sweating  horses? 

"Shoe  the  steed  with  silver 
That  bore  him  to  the  fray. 

When  he  heard  the  guns  at  dawning — 
j  Miles  away." 

{  But  Herman  Melville  does  not  call  Phil  Sheri- 

!  dan's  steed  by  name. 

Alas,  the  horses  with  their  riders  that  the 
Lord,  triumphing  gloriously,  threw  into  the  sea; 
the  horse  that  said  "Ha,  Ha."  among  the  trum- 
pets are  as  unnamed  as  Paul  Revere's,  yet  they 
are  all  still  famous,  while  Eclipse,  Flora  Temple 
and  George  M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  are  remembered 
only  by  the  prints  once  decorating  bar-rooms 
and  chop-houses,  and  now  prized  by  maniacal 
collectors. 


actress  skilled  In  portraying,  even  si- 
lently, the  mental  anguish  and  emo- 
tional strain  of  a  wife  and  mother  who, 
though  Innocent  of  wrong-doing,  has 
placed  herself  in  a  situation  which 
threatens  her  honor  and  the  life  of  a 
former  lover;  with  these  two  essential 
assets  "Scandal"  might  have  been 
shaped  Into  a  fairly  good  pleec  of  screen 


melodrama.  union,uiiiiu:iy  neimer  jvir. 
Ruggles  nor  Miss  La  Plante  has  had 
the  experience  or  possesses  the  gift. 
Thus  the  picture  falls  between  two 
stools,  as  it  were,  and  when  picked  up 
and  scrutinized,  shows  itself  for  just  an 
ordinary,  routine  week's  work  on  and 
off  the  lot. 

Laura  Hunt  had  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  family  reverses  came  she 
went  to  Santa  Barbara  and  obtained  a 
job  as  hotel  stenographer.  Because  she 
insisted  on  spelhng  "traveling"  with  one 
1.  Burke  Innes,  a  rich  man  whose  chief 
hobby  was  polo,  became  fascinated  with 
her  and  married  her.  Three  years  later 
we  find  them  happily  situated,  with  a 
youngster  rigged  out  in  a  cute  httle 
polo  player's  costume  to  complete  the 
picture  of  contentment.  Greer,  who  had 
had  a  love  affair  in  'Frisco  with  Laura 
but  had  allowed  it  to  cool,  renews  his 
suit  when  he  encounters  Laura  in  Santa 
Barbara.  His  own  marriage  to  Vera 
meant  nothing  to  him.  She  was  catty, 
had  a  cheap  affair  with  a  mysterious 
man  named  Pancho,  and  drank  too 
much.  When  Innes  went  away  on  a 
business  trip,  Greer  met  Laura  on  the 
beach,  and  kissed  her.  Returning  home, 
he  found  his  wife  in  bed,  murdered.  Ra- 
ther than  compromise  Laura  he  remains 
silent,  and  is  given  a  life  sentence  for  ^ 
first-degree  murder.  Laura,  with  her' 
husband,  is  present  at  the  trial,  but 
says  nothing  until  it  is  all  over.  Then, 
after  an  uneasy  evening,  she  tells  Innes 
what  happened.  He  leaves  her,  plays  a 
rough  game  of  polo  the  next  day,  and 
forgives  her  after  she  pluckily  faces  the 
gaily-gowned  gossips  around  the  polo 
field. 

The  picture  runs  too  long,  lacks  con- 
tinuity in  some  places,  dallies  over  non- 
essential details  in  others.  It  is  assumed 
that  Pancho  Is  the  murderer,  for  w^ 
are  told  that  Vera  sends  for  him,  an 
we  get  a  flash  of  him  hastily  packi 
a  grip;  yet  Vera  was  killed  with  Gre 
revolver.  Apparently  Pancho  never 
caught.  The  picture  ends  with  ir 
ing  abruptness.  It  fails  to  indicat' 
Innes  should  snub  his  wife  one  df 
forgive  her  ^the  next.    Miss  La 
was  seldom  "able  to  meet  the  ex 
of  her  part.  There  were  too  man: 
ups  in  which    she  pursed  h 
jshowed  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  ai 
ito  register  despair  or  .self-conte 


1:58 


othcily  abnegation.  Mr  Bolw  despite 
nron"'  moustache,  looked  less  ine 
■  than  the  hero.  The  others  were 
■  vrrv  bad  nor  very  good.  A  tew 
rouenccs  of  speech  served  no 
se.  W.  E.  G. 

MK.  GALLAGHER  PASSES 

Some  have  questioned  Victor  Huyos  saying 


M  is  Sfie  of  theTWrgreat  pocB,  all  the  talent  ana  ^airT^lE  jac  u  es 
.  .  music  seriously.-  Dr.  Naylori  housed  in    'j^^  F^''  P  f^^.^' 
devous  a  chapter  to  him,  with  remarks  sraphy  should  be  so  dull     d  /icqurnUy 
I  about  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  the  .so  dark,    ^y  mjectmg  Stepm  Fetch^^^ 
ancient  Greek  arithmetician's  theory  ofmto  tlie  action  tiiis  first    Fo».e.s  was 
consonant  intervals.  George  Herbert  was       altogether  lost,  but  t^he  fact  lomams 
I  a  practical  musician  as  well  as  poet,  a:  apparent   that  Mr.   Z'egfeld  ^ik 
singer,  player,  conversant  with  chamber,  brother  P'°?>"«f    °  .i.^^'^"!^  fe^ar  from 
and  church  music.  There  is  a  discussion  and  revues  have  no"^'"f  Jo  ^^^^ 
of  mu-sical  pitch  in  Herbert's  day.  Forty  the    films    for  some 
pages  are  given  to  Shakespeare.  There  Pcrhap.s    ^;;hen  better  ^^^f  n  tomes^ 
are  at  least  500  passages  in  his  works  are  made  Mr.  Ziegfeld  will  make  ih.m 

dealing  with  music  and  musical  mat-  himself.   ,  

jters:     instruments,^   technical  ^  terms^         lOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 


'broken"  music,  and  again  the  music  of 
The  lack  of  special  knowl- 

I  ^^B^  v..t..»j^d  by  Shakespeare  scholars,    „  sgiccn  .>^...".   - 

Gallagher.  whOvse  funeral  took  place  in  Newij^  musical  matters  is  still  a  prominent  j  pa,rnum,  adapted  fr»m  a  story  by  John 
i'ork  last  Friday.  feature  in  their  work."  Other  writers  f^u^,;gii.  diiected  by  V.*.  S.  Van  Dyke  and 

Not  many  years  aeo  thousands  were  amused 


"Success  IS  hideous.  '    But  take  the  case  of  Ecr^^yPj||^f|y^^  by  Shakespeare  scholars 


the  Paqan" 

A  screen  romantic  drama,  by  Dorothy 


ijy  Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Slican.  At  the  height 
:  if  their  fame  they  were  receiving  $1500  a  week. 
To  tain  this  sum  from  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  Gallashei 
lumped  hi.'^  contract  with  the  Shubert.s.  Suc- 
cess turned  his  head.  It  i.s  said  that  he  for- 
sook his  old  friends  in  and  out  of  ihe  profe.s- 
Bion.  Law  suits  canir:  with  the  Shuberts.  with 
Bnan  Foy  the  author  of  the  .sons  that  made 
him  famous:  with  his  third  wife— he  was  ihar 
ried  four  time.s— and  finally  with  Albert  Shean. 
This  Gallagher,  whose  unctuous  replies  to  his 
partner,  "Mr.  Shean!  Mr.  Shean!"— this  Mr 
Gallagher  whose  unforced  humor  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten— broke  down  four  years  ago,  and 
died  crippled  and  pennile.ss.  supported,  unknown 
to  him.  for  the  last  two  years  by  Helen  Galla- 
gher from  whom  he  had  been  di\'orced.  And 
ei  his  funeral  there  was  only  a  handful,  among 
them  his  old-time  partner,  who  looldns  at  the 
cofTm.  said  "Bygones  are  bygones.  Death  i.s  the 
final  curtain.  It  wipes  the  slate  clean"— and 
two  of  his  wi'v  es. 

Suppo.se  that  Mr.  Gallaah'-r  had  not  met 
with  almost  unprecerientrd  succc-.s  in  his  line: 
that,  recocrired  a.^  amusine  in  \a'idpv!l!e.  he 
had  received  only  9  mode.-t  but  reasonable  sum. 
Henry  Chesterfield,  epeaking  at  the 

caid.  apropos  of  the  small  attendance:  "It  is  be- 
cause ws  are  all  actors,  children,  more  or  less 
irresponsible,  and  we  forget  easily.  If  wc  were 
not  imbued  with  the  quality  of  instability, 
^e  would  not  have  been  actors."  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  Actors  are  unstable  even  when 
ihey  excel;  nor  that  an  actor  is  necessarily  ir- 
responsible in  money  matters  and  the  conduct 
of  life.  Mr.  Gallagher  was  simply  a  man  r.-ho 
could  not  stand  success.  In  this  he  was  as  many 
in  other  walks  of  life  who  have  borne  witness 
to  Hugo's  seemingly  paradoxical  .statement. 


have  sinned  as  well.  Thus  Pierre  Le  presented    by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Clerq  is  ouoted:   "The  Recorders  arei  ^,jt;j^  jj^g  following  cast: 
two  chaps  that  Hamlet  suddenly  wantedi  Hfi.iy  shocsmith,  Jr  '^^Re"pe  vimn" 


the  .selection  of  the  troupe, '  in^wTiu  : 
Mias  Blair  takes  first  honors,  and  tlui; 
come  the  solos  and  the  grand  finale  on 
a  love  ship,  with  all  members  talcing 
their  bows. 

Carter  de  Haven,  with  Carter,  Jr., 
and  daughter  Marjorie,  offer  song,  dance  1 
and  persiflage  in  full  evening  dress  in 
front  of  elaborate  curtains.    The  femi- 
nine member  of  the  family  has  the  best  | 
of  the  act  when  she  does  a  tap  version  1 
of  the  well-known  shuffle.    Mel  Klee,  ' 
the  "Prince  of  Wails,"  has  better  songs 
than  comedy,  while  the  Tom  Davies 
trio  closes  the  show  with  a  thrilling 
motorcycle  act.    An  animated  cartoon 

and  the  news  weekly  complete  the  bill, 
which  is  quite  well  balanced.      I.  S. 


to  come  and  play  the  flute  or  lute  to 
him."  while  a  prominent  English  Q.  C. 
explained  the  word  "recorder"  as  a  legal 
term. 

Coming  to  Spenser,  there  are  pages 
about  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  circle. 


.T)oro;l\> 
.  .Donald 


Tains 


Mailfc. 
Titc. ,  . 

There  are  not  many  actors  who  can 
strip  to  the  lowest  terms  and  appear 
so  completely  natural  that  clothes  seem 


the  square,  and  the  triangle.  Skelton's  not  only  unnecessary  but  really  super- 
use  of  "dreme"  for  "singing"  was  in  fluous.  Ramon  Novarro,  however,  makes 


Yorkshire  dialect  even  up  to  Dr.  Nay- 
lor's  cjiildhood;  there  are  many  allu- 
sions in  Skelton's  poems  to  the  musical 


such  a  pleasing  picture  as  a  carefree  1 
vcung  native  whose  greatest  exertion  is| 
crossing  one  leg  over  the  other   that , 


tern),  the  rote  (a  sort  of  fiddle  with 
three  strings). 

The  book  contains  illustrations,  ex- 
-imples  in  musical  notation,  appendices, 
and  an  adequate  index. 

The  two  books  might  well  be  put  side 
by  side  on  the  shelf.  The  one  is  the 
complement  of  the  other,  nor  should  one 
think  that  because  Dr.  Naylor  writes 
about  technical  matters,  he  is  therefore 
dull  or  pedantic.  The  layman  will  find 
interesting  matter. 


practices  of  his  time.  Chaucer  knew    -T^^      attempts  to  be  civilized  the  re 
trumpets,  horns,  clarions,  the  citole  (cit- ,  nuite  as  distressing  as  one 

— —    coum  fmag?ne!^''The  PagaiV' ha^. an  in- 

teresting story  well  acted  and  directed, 
and  gives  us  a  chance  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Novarro's  much  advertised  voice  which 
is  soon  to  be  heard  on  the  operatic 
stage.  It  is  hard  to  pass  any  fai.r  Judg- 
ment on  singing  reproduced  with  the 
present  sound  devices,  but  Mr  Novarro 
sang  very  pleasantly  and  tunefully  ey<n 
if  it  did  seem  that  there  was  a  little 
too  much  of  the  same  song 

The  story  is  concerned  with  efforts  of 
a  sanctimonious  and  grasping  trader, 
Slater,  to  ruin  the  lives  of  two  .■»oung 
half-castes.  One  is  Henry  Sh'.  ,»  ii'li. 
who  owns  valuable  property  cTi  an 
island,  rich  in  cocoanut  palms,  and  tne 
I  other  is  Tito,  a  young  girl  whom  Slater 
has  undertaken  to  rear  as  his  Chn.stian 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Fox  Movietone  Follies" 


"THE  POETS  AND  MUSIC" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Six  years  ago  Andre  Coeuroy  published 
a  book,  "Musique  et  Litterature,"  in 
which  he  considered  Dostoievsky,  Flau- 
bert, Hoffmann,  Nietzsche,  Foe,  Proust, 
Shelley  and  some  others  in  relation  with 
i  music.  This  year  Edward  W.  Naylor's 
"The  Poets  and  Music"  is  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The  poets  here  dis- 
cussed are  Browning,  Kipling,  Coleridge; 
Tennyson,  Milton.  Chaucer,  Herbert, 
Herrick,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  oth- 
ers. Dr.  Naylor,  composer,  organist,  wai 

■  alreadv  known  as  a  writer  about  music, 
especially  by  his  book  about  Shakes- 
peare and  the  art.  The  present  volume 
diflers  from  Coeuroy  s  in  that  while  the 
Frenchman  considers  the  attitude  of  the 
writers  named  toward  music  and  the 
influence  exerted  on  them  by  the  art, 
the  Englishman  examines  the  poets'! 
ase  of  technical  terms,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  forms,  instruments,  and  the 
musical  vocabulary.  1 

Dr.  Naylor,  for  example,  mentionsl 
Coleridge's  "loud  bassoon"  and  "lonely 
flute"  and  tries  to  explain  the  reason 
why  the  poet  chose  these  adjectives.  It 
is  evident  that  Dr.  Naylor  has  not  read 
Prof.  Lowes's  "Road  to  Xanadu,"  or  he 
would  not  have  labored  so  hard  in  ex- 
planation. He  smiles  at  Tennyson's 
dance-band  in  "Maud";  flute,  violin, 
bassoon;  at  Tennyson's  "warblmg  bugle" 
and  brook  chattering  "in  little  sharps 
and  trebles."  Kipling  speaks  of  a  hired 
jband  consisting  only  of  "brasses";  of: 
!"the  clash  of  the  brass,"  but  cymbals 
iare  made  of  copper  (80  parts)  and  tin 

■  ^20  parts).  Inepitudes  by  Muriel  Hine; 
[George  Moore,  TroUope  are  quoted.  The! 
I  last-named  describes  Mr.  Harding  draw-i 
]  Ing  his  bow  slowly  across  "t'.ie  plaiiitivei 

wires";  of  his  receiving  a  magniiicenti 
violoncello  with  "all  the  new-fangled] 

j  arrangements  and  expensive  additions. ' 

I  Browning's  poems  concerned  with  mu- 
sic are  interesting;  his  use  of  musical 

\  terms  is,  as  a  rule,  intelligent.  There  is 

la  detailed  analysts  of  "Master  Hughes," 
"Abt  Vogler"   and   "Charles  Avison";i 

I  critical  pages  that  are  well  worth  the; 
attention  of  musicians. 

'  "Tennyson's  attitude  is  just  that  of 
the  well-educated,  middle-class  gentle- 
man of  about  1850;  this  attitude  is  crys- 
tallized in  a  precious  and  unforgettable 
sentence  of  a  Trinity  Fellow  of  that 
period— Music!  Music!  a  very  good 
.  thing.  I  dare  say,  for  a  man  who  can't 
afford  to  keep  a  horse." 


A  screen  musical  revue:  stor.v  and  direction 
bv   David   Butler,    dialogue   by   William  K. 
,  , I  Wells:  music  and  lyrics  by  Con  Conrad,  Sid 

lUnerai]  mitchell,  Arcbie  GoUler:  revue  direction  by 
Marcel  Silver:  presented  by  William  Fox 
witb  a  cast  including  Jobii  Breedeii,  Lola 
Lane,  Sbaron  Lynn,  De  Witt  Jenniuixs.  David 
Rollins,  Sue  Carol,  Stepin  Fclchit,  Arthur 
Stone,  Dixie  Lee.  David  Percy,  Mario 
Dominici. 

To  the  Ust  of  those  who  contributed 
to  this  potpourri  of  good,  bad  and  in- 
different .screen  entertainment  should 
ba  added  the  name  of  George  S,  Kauf- 
man. For  without  giving  him  credit, 
the  frenzied  fraternity  who  plotted  this 
first  filmed  "Follies"  blithely  took  the 
central  idea  of  Kaufman's  farce-comedy, 
"The  Butter  and  Egg  Man,",  that  of  a 
sappy  youth  from  Chilicothc,  who 
wandered  into  New  York,  bought  a  sour 
play  from  a  couple  of  shoe-raring  pro- 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
"n'ild  Birds"  1 
A  play  by  Dan  Totheroh  presented  [ 
by  students  from  the  evening  school  of  ' 
the  Whitehouse  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts.  The  cast: 

Corie  flag-  Alice  Johnston 

Mi  s.  Slar   .  .  Louise  Daniels 

irforxe  Marshall  Alexander  ranii  l  fl 

MaziB   Violet  Stciimnif 

Sandy  Roberts  Edward  AIIxm 

Estbey  Flora  GIcmp.  " 

.John  Sla;  Thomas  Mad.-rti'i- 

JfiU,  PoLUrd  Herman  Milli::ri 

.Vdam  Lai'Sen  Georse  Glaw>(>ii 

The  Preacher  Stuart  Woodbiin 

A  Tramp   Stuart  Woodbiirv 

"Wildbirds"  is  so  powerful  and  touch- 
ing an  arrangement  of  brutal  misunder- 
1  standing,  that  it  stood  the  severe  test 
of  being  presented  without  skillful  stage  j 
lighting,  with  long  breaks  of  a  quarter  : 
of  an  hour  between  scenes,  and  in  the  | 
presence  of  a  very  noisy  audience.  ' 

Two  little  "wild  birds,"  one  ignorant 
of  life  but  glad  and  eager,  the  other 
cowed  by  knowledge  of  wickedness  but 
hopeful  of  happiness,  are  done  to  death 
by  a  brutal  prairie  farmer  and  his  wife, 
who  know  no  love  themiselves,  and  are 


■  .,»„  •  -  .  .    ,       ilmpelled  to  kill  it  when  they  find  it. 

duty,  but  with  whom  he  IS  half  n  10%^^^  ^^^^  through  the  play  as 

'  Tito  and  Henry  fa  1      ,l°^„^,',.^"'\!.ter-  Ithrough  fog,  befuddled,  dazed,  fleeing 
nocenUy  and  happily,  ''"^  Slater  inter  |^^^  pursuing.    There  are  poetic  and 
feres,  first  by  causing  Henry  to  ruin  .^yn^bolic  characters  .  .  .  the  old 
businsss  of'^who  exults  when  the  fires  of 


himself  by  undertaking  a 
which  he  understands  nothing,  and^ 
then  by  marrying  Tito.  'Warned  byj 
Madge,  a  pathetic  adventuress  who  lovesj 

r 


him,  Henry  steals  Tito  and  carries  her 


off  to  the  hills.  Slater  follows  and  while; 
Henry  is  absent  drags  Tito  back  to  his 
ship.  Madge,  however,  sees  them  and 
tells  Henry  what  has  happened;  hi< 
reaches  the  boat  and  arrives  in  time  to 
save  Tito  from  a  cruel  flogging.  Slater 
rows  after  them  as  they  are  swi: ing 
to  shore,  but  when  he  tries  to  kill  II:iry' 
J    ^       J         •  X  the  skiff  in  which  he  is  standing  upsetsj 

ducers,  and  turned  it  into  such  a  jj^^^  he  is  seized  by  man-eating  sharks, 
promising  success  that  they  bought  it  while  the  lovers  get  into  the  boat  and 

back  at  his  own  price,  with  a  business-  escape. 

Novarro  seems  excellently  suited  to 
the  part  of  the  all  too  amiable  Ke-ivv. 


minded  sweetheart  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  In  the  Kaufman  piece  the 
late  Gregory  Kelly  had  a  neat  role,  but 
his  activities  never  took  him  near  the 
stage  door  even.  In  the  Fox  Movietone 
"Follies"  young  Mr.  Breeden  is  heard, 
even  to  the  last  row  in  the  gallery,  as 
George 
bought 

  " "  Jen 


who  never  losses  his  temper,  but  who 
manages  to  get  what  he  wants  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  very  well  indeed  he 
conveys  the  puz3lEd  surprise  of  the  un 
suspecting  young  islander  at  the  mean 

ohoih,,  i7i.-,rir,i,  u/vin^  ness  and  ci'uolty  of  the  unspeakable  Sla 
Shelby   of   Virginia.     Having         n„^„^^„  „  „„,,ti^  ,„ri  an 

a  controlling  interest  in  the 


ter.  Porothy  Janis  is  a  gentle  and  ap- 
pealing Tito,  lorn  between  her  hypno' 


man 
spring 

burn  up  the  earth  and  men,  the  genial 
tramp,  who  gives  us  a  moment's  glimp-^e 
of  a  rare  character,  the  mysterious 
hired  man  who  moves  like  impsnding 
ludgment  through  the  play,  but.  who  is 
too  late  to  avert  tragedy.  During  the 
first  act,  tlie  play  skates  near  mediocrity, 
but  as  it  geus  closer  to  the  heart  of 
tragedy,  it  gathers  power,  and  the  last 
act  is  a  piece  of  sure  and  finished 
dramatic  writing,  starky  real,  inevitably 
tragic. 

The  young  actors  did  very  well  with 
the  play.  Intensity  and  sincerity  eacli 
of  them  had;  they<'had  been  well- 
.schooled  in  use  of  the  voice  and  in  imi- 
tation of  a  difficult  dialect,  and  then- 
characterizations  were,  in  some  case?,! 
amazingly  well  maintained.  Violet  Stein- 
berger  was  the  quintessence  of  shy  girl- 
hood, eagerly  trusting,  and  panting  for 
kindness  And  companionship.  Alice 
Johnston,  as  Corey  Slag,  and  Louise 
Daniels,  as  Mrs.  Slag,  carried  difficult 
roles  with  certainty  and  skill.  George 
Glawson  had  an  exceedingly  hard  part 
"Jo"  play,  biit  his  sincerity  and  restrai.it 
stood  him  in  good  stead.    Edward  Al- 


S^^,^%iSl^  t'JZfJluZs         ti^ed  de.^on  toS^  archer  1- bert,  as  Sandy,  the  crazy  old  man,  con- 

^Sfngl'^firsf-S  p^rf=fe  dH^  ^^'L^mL^TT^IZI^^^^ 
Dungung  a  nrsi-nignc  perioimaiice,  ui.>    „ff.„4i,,p   thnncrVi    cnmewhnt  overdrawn 
charging  his  sweetheart,  Lila  Beaumont,  ^Vo,„r      though  somcwnai  merarawai 
and  finally  selling  back  to  Darrell  at  a  --^      '        ■"  -- 

profit,  and  taking  Lila  back  to  Virginia  TmS  'WEEIt'S  STAGE 

on  their  honeymoon.  .  eOLONIAIr— "Show  tooai.-'  tnuiilcal  com- 

That  is  the  story,  but  that  is  not  all  edj,  fifth  week, 
of  the  picture.  Sandwiched  in  between  COPLEY- 'The  Won  -Who  Changed  Hii 
the  back-stage  confusion,  with  a  pacK  ^''^,%'TT^^'-'uZ^'^c^m»Ar  with  Jan. 
of  creditors  in  the  background,  and  that  cowY™?^iid  week'""'^- 
reliable  colored  comedian,  Stepin  new  B.  F.  KEITH'S— Vaudeville,  mat;- 
Fetchit,  to  enliven  many  dull  moments  nees  and  evenimts:  Herman  Timber^'! 
with  his  droll  speech  and  his  tap  danc-  varieties.  Carter  De  Haven.  Mel  Klee  ana 

z     _  \^^it  ^   — ^.,..;«i*-;«,-     Cfttvya  otnei  acts.   

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 
A  miniature  revue  is  offered  as  the 


ing,  are  a  half  dozen  specialties.  Some 
are  supposed  to  have  musical  appeal, 
some  pictorial  effectiveness.     If  these 


same  numbers  were  put  on  the  stage  in  ;  ^hief  bit  of  entertainment  of  the  new 
^ll^yTrf  "^a^^'on^^^he'^s^crren^^lleylB.  F.  Keith's  vaudeville  program 

would  merit  the  disapproval  which  any ,  week,  with  Herman  Timberg  as  the;  paiamoimt  as  an  an 
intelligent  audience  would  promptly  be-  [impresario  and  leading  man.    Timberg,^  ^.J.,^^        following  cast: 


annual    visitor    to    Boston,  has 


tributed  atmosphere,  hypnotic  and  yet 
ephemeral.  All  the  other  parts  were 
well  taken,  particularly  fine  being  a 
strong  portrayal  of  John  Slag  by 
Thomas  MacLarnie,  the  capable  director 
of  the  play. 

Incidental  music  was  offered  between 
the  acts,  E,  B. 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  Studio  Murder  Mystery 

A  screen  melodrama  adapted  by  Frank 

with  the  following  cast:     ^.^^^  Hanu""" 

Tony  White   .  .Warner  _01and 


Japan,"  gives  any  hint      ...^   „ —  , ,  ^    ,       .  j 

five  in  setting  and  performance,  and  only  one  bit  from  his  old  stock  in  trade. 


stow  on  them.    Only  one,  an  adagio  an  ,  .  u.,   ^        10. .j    -  , 

number  hi  color  entitled  "Pearl  of  Old  branched  out  and  brings  a    tab    show,:  Uupert  Borka  ..  .'"vvqdenr^y-^jy}] 

of  the  imagina-  a  tabloid  edition  of  a  revue  retaming  Uichard  Ha  de  l  •       .  ,*-ioren'-!oEMi.d-e 

.   „„,  Kif  e.„„  ^,io         =f^t-  ir,  t,-=,ri.     B'»'^^"^,^?C.ald   EuVene  Pal  ""^ 

Detective  Dirk   Chester  Conklm 

Giiteman   lJ^^\e  OhamlWr 

Martin  -     ■  \  \  '  .Gardner  Janiri- 

Ted  MacDonald    ,;,,y  Ohvcv 

MacDonald   H  Calvnt 

Grant        •  Donald  McKen/.ie 

'"Thrtaming  pictures  have  disco^rjd 

ventriloquism  a^l  ^"^^  f'"^*^  '""'^'v 
iTseen  iT  "The  Studio  Murdn 
The  cold-blooded  and  wil> 


even  that  would  be  of  negligible  interest 
were  it  not  for  the  dull  greens  of  the 
trees  and  the  red  and  yellows  in  the 
dancers'  costumes.  Other  bits  are 
"■Why  Can't  I  Be  Like  You,"  sung  by 
Dixie  Lee,  with  a  shop  window  setting; 
"That's  You,  Baby,"  an  insipid  .song  re- 


the  "Jass  vs.  Classics"  skit,  in  which 
his  brother  Sammy  takes  the  feature 
role,  assisted  by  impersonators  of  Franz 
Liszt  and  Irving  Berlin. 

Timberg,  as  usual,  is  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  troupe,  drawing  one 
laugh  after  another  with  his  comedy,  a 
•  ^  *■  »  f  ,,„rvintrf  combination  of  dialect,  song,  nmiblei 
tailed  by  couples  indicative  of  varyingf  ^^^^.j^g  ^^^j  ^jpij^  playing,  but  sharinc 
periods  of  adolescence,  say  from  b  year..  (  j.^^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  woman 
to  25;  a  song  and  dance  speciaiiv  ^^^^^  Barbara  Blair..  Miss  Blair  has 
called  ■•Breakaway,  which  IS  simpiy  a ^  ingratiating  stage  personahty.  a 
•stomp"  number;  Lola  Lanes  Big  oiij  baby-talk  voice,  a  flair  for  tap-dancing 
Blues";  and  ■  Walking  with  Susie  Dj  a  keen  gift  of  comedy.  Muriel  Abbott 
the  entire  company.    All  are  done  to  -  ..... 


irritatingly  slow  tem.po,  as  if  directors, 
orchestra  and  singers  were  feeling  then- 
way.     Pep.  prectsion.   unison  of  con- 


savi 
of 

tinctly 


and  Eleanor  Smith  also  contributed 
dancing  bits,  while  Leo  Chalzel  and  Oli- 
ver Harris  put  over  their  numbers  well 
All  in  all,  the  skit,  which  occupies  the 
has  every  rp- 


:ion  ana                    i7r.  ln^^^  half  of  the  program,  has  every  r^- 

ng  grace  there      the  tap  and  pat  e  ,  ^                devidently  is  just 

dancing  shoes  can  be  heard  d  ^  |  ^  ^^^^^^ 

seente  mci edible  that  \.  an  |  ^s^^^                 j,^^  y^^^ 


may 

,  mufderer  ha"s  stach  a  gUt  for^^^^^^^  Per- 
plexing and  useful  ac«>"»P!'i"^his  being 
there  seems  no  chance  of  his  oemfr 

Richard  Harden  t^^/^.'l^^^r  There 
know  whom  t<>„f  ^gl'^a  who?e  wife  he 
was  the  director  Borka,  ^"""^^  j 

had  made  love  t^"^,.^/  "^A.  he 
cent  girl,  Helen  MacDona.c 


y  A\-IAirAND  COURTESY  '^^tr^-,:^^^-.^^. 

It  appears  that  the  late  Grand  Duke  Michael, There  Is  a  further  puzzling  Incident  In 
oAA  for  his  bulk  and  strength— his  hands  were  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  watchman 

"V  J  ,  i  11  .1    »  \r  .i.,v,-  «,„,«wlio  appeared  to  have  been  an  actual 

laree  and  he  was  so  tall  that  roU  clubs  were  ^^  j^^pj^^-^j        murder,  to  reveal  what 

ospccially  for  him — could  be  irritable  and  he  had  seen,  probably  because  his  two 

ica  even  in  what  genteel  writers  used  to  call  children  were  among' the  suspects.  His 

mllto  -jnriptv     Once  nn   Ameriran  hostess  p  t  "^^'"^  examined 

.>0|(fA  societj.    once  an  AmencaJi  nobiess  ^j^p  p^j^^^  complicates  things  still 

Cannes  served  caviar  after  soup.    The  Grand  further  and  the  lack  of  his  evidence 
jouke  told  the  poor  wretch  that  she  should  not  makes  possible  a  jury  verdict  against 
aspire  to  give  dinners  to  connoisseurs,    whenl '"e  most  obviously  blameless  of  all  the 
'  ,  .    ,      ,         ,         ,  ,    ,    ,  possible  slayers,  his  daughter  Helen. 

urned  to  her  home  town  did  she  impressj  ^here  Wc.s  an  entei-prising  youth, 
-  at  afternoon  tea  by  remarking  every 

inow  and  then,  "As  the  dear  Grand  Duke  once 
»id  to  me"? 

It  took  courage  to  arrange  a  bill  of  fare- 
lie  undoubtedly  spoke  of  it  as  a  menu — for  a 
3rand  Duke  even  if  he  were  in  exiK?.  Why  did 
she  not  arrange  courses  of  American  dishes?  He 
oiiight  have  relished  a  New  England  boiled  din- 
aer  for  he  was  noted  for  his  physical  strength, 
[f  she  had  remembered  the  early  geographies 


Tony  White,  writer  of  gags  and  gener- 
ally a  nuisance  around  the  studio,  who 
was  utterly  convinced  of  Helen's  inno- 
cence, chiefly  because  he  was  in  love 
with  her,  it  appeared.  By  dint  of  a 
lucky  discovery  he  tracks  down  the 
criminal  but  nearly  lases  his  life  in  the 
piocess.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  is 
too  exciting  and  too  clever  to  reveal. 
No  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  way 
the  story  is  handled  save  that  the  direc- 
tor in  his  efforts  to  divert  attention 
from  the  murderer  made  him  a  little 
5he  might  have  served  a  course  of  candles,  tal-  suspiciou,'^.    The   cast    was  uniformly 


ow  not  wax.  What  liars  those  early  geograph- 
:s  often  were! 

This  hostess,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was 
ot  necessarily  a  climber  hoping  to  win  the 
uor  of  the  Grand  Duke  by  an  appeal  to  his 
omach.    She  thougHt  to  please  the  exile,  to 

mind  him  of  home,  but  she  misplaced  the 
iviar.  American  women  in  their 'home  towns 
re  not  always  infallible  in  arranging  the  pro- 
'ssion  of  dishes.  It  is  barbarous  to  serve  game 
rter  a  roast,  yet  it  is  constantly  done.  Macar- 
ni  does  not  go  with  roa^t  beef:  There  IT  too 
nicji  protein.  As  a  rule  there  are  too  many 
lurses  and  hardly  enough  time  is  given  for  the 
njoyment  of  any  one  of  them;  not  if  a  man  is 
"asonably  attentive  to  the  ladies  seated  by  him. 

gourmand  might  say  that  there  is  too  much 


satisfactory,  with  special  mention  for 
the  unquenchable  comedy  of  Neil  Ham-  ^ 
ilton  as  the  amateur  sleuth;  he  made 
him  both  likeable  and  convincing  des- 
pite his  exaggerated  smartness,  and  his 
voice  reproduces  very  well  indeed.  Good 
performances  were  given  by  Doris  Hill 
as  Helen  MacDonald,  Warner  Oland 
as  Borka,  and  Eugene  Pallette  as  De- 
tective Dork,  who  had  to  put  up 
with  so  njuch  of  Tony's  impudence.  The 
scenes  in  the  studio  are  most  interest- 
ing and  well  photographed.      E.  L.  H.  • 

ALREADY  CORRUPTED 

There  are  amateur  sociologists  who  as  in  a 
lafe   — cottagers  corrupting  vil- 


hen  she  was.asked  why  she  did  not  say  some- 
ling  at  table:    "When  I  talks,  I  talk;  when  I 

■its,  I  eat." 

If  the  hostess  at  Cannes  committed  a  sole- 
sm,  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  Grand  Duke's 
.udeness.  He  might  have  consumed  a  double 
portion  of  caviar,  smacked  his  lips,  and  after 
dinner  taken  her  aside  and  instructed  her  in 
such  low  and  intimate  terms  that  her  envious 


„  „       manners,   destroying   by    the   power  of 

Ik.  and  repeat  the  remark  of  the  old  woman  11*''^"^^'^'        ^^^^"^  simplicity,  the  idyllic  inno- 

|,cence  attributed  to  the  natives  by  those  who 
know  them  not.  These  sociologists  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  flamboyantly  rich  summer  dwell- 
.ers  making  their  way  to  golf  links  or  tenn-s 
court  and  thus  acquainting  the  natives  with  the 
lact  that  there  are  men  who  can  be  idle-  these 
sociologists  insist  that  expensively  dressed 
women  lolling  in  limousines  excite  discontent 

-  ■■  -  ~   ..V  -'^ilfTM''        "^'^^^^^  °^  the  more  or  less. 

sisters  would  have  suspected  him  of  a  tender  vUlage  helpmates;  that  their  daughters 

declaration.  °f  household  drudgery  and  long  for  the 

  liltf  "^^."^^/""ntry  girl  known  to  the  cinema: 

'w  ."I  .  u^'^"°^'^P^^'  marrying  a  sleek  and 
infatuated  banker;  the  high  school  graduate 
triumphant  in  the  front  row  of  a  musical  com- 
edy chorus  and  pursued  by  the  backer,  the  would 
be  angel.  These  sociologists  would  have  sum- 
mer cottagers  live  simply,  dress  and  eat  simplv 
talk  suiiply-and  all  for  the  interest  of  the  vU- 
Jagers.   Pipe  dreams!    Fairy  tales! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  villagers  think  the  mor^ 

^L^l  '"T"  ^""'^  ""'■^  th^«^  sojourners 
splurge  and  spend.    They  would  agree  to  the 

fhnlnn  y  ^^-^^atist:  "The  prosperous 

should  hve  ostentatiously,  and  so  make  plain 
the  gods  bounty.  For  the  god  who  has  be- 
stowed these  blessings  thinks  that  a  man  should 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  has  done.  But 
whenmen  try  to  hide  their  fortune,  alleging  that 
tLtTv""'  •"^^""^"tly  well  off.  the  god  sees 
tnat  they  are  ungrateful  and 


PORCH  AND  PARLOR 

Miss  Anne  Singleton,  whose  articles  on  eti- 
ette  are  a  feature  of  The  Herald's  Woman's 
ge,  was  asked:  "When  a  young  man  takes  a 
1  home,  to  avoid  standing  in  the  porch,  whose 
ice  Is  it  to  take  the  initiative  In  leaving? 
hen  one's  mother  is  in  the  room  when  a  young 
m  calls,  should  she.  rise?"  A  few  words  may 
re  be  added  to  Miss  Singleton's  sound  advice. 
Porch  etiquette  depends  largely  on  the 
ather.  In  summer,  years  ago,  before  there  were 
jntry  houses  and  a  migration  from  town,  there 
s  wooing  on  the  steps  that  led  to  the  front 
or  or  in  the  porch  itself.  Cushions  and  rugs 
re  brought  out  that  the  seated  might  not 
flfer  from  the  chill  of  the  stone.  There  were 
en  no  glaring  electric  lights  serving  as  detec- 
es  and  kibitzers.  If  the  moon  was  propitious, 
rkness  was  also  an  accessory.  Passersby  heard 
e  murmuring  and  the  "gratus  pueUae  risus" 
d  smiled;  the  older  men  and  women,  not 
thout  envy,  remembering  past  joys  and  the 
)w  of  youth. 
And  in  those  days  if  a  mother  was  in  the 
rlor  and  heard  the  doorbell  ring,  she  would 
y  to  pretty  Jane:  "Are  you  expecting  any  one?" 
eing  Jane 


Js  a-reffliTSf  suullrr;  Senators  Ashui'st  ol  Ariz- 
ona and  Swanson  ot  Virginia  take  a  pinch  occa- 
sionally. So  we  are  informed  by  correspondenui, 
observing  with  Argus-eyes  the  workings  of  that 
august  body. 

Conunon  snufT-boxes  for  general  use  I  In 
the  days  when  giants  debated  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  members  addicted  to  snuff  car- 
ried each  his  own  box.  These  boxes  were  plain 
or  ornamented;  of  silver,  a  still  baser  metal, 
tortoise  shell,  or  a  handsome  wood.  Some  bore 
mottoes  on  the  inside  of  the  lid:  some  were 
[decorated  with  a  picture.  There  was  the  cour- 
[tesy  of  the  snuff-box,  as  when  Seward,  attack- 
ing with  Inexorable  logic  and  polished  sentences 
the  policy  of  the  South,  took  a  pinch  of  snult 
from  a  Southern  member  who  gallantly  opened 
his  box  for  the  assailant.  And  so  in  more  pri- 
vate life  reconciliations  and  agreements  were 
sealed  by  the  offer  of  a  pinch,  mutual  snuff- 
taking  or  an  exchange  of  boxes  as  in  the  case 
of  Col.  Bulder  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  as  re- 
corded in  the  "Pickwick  Papers." 

The  snuff-box  was  once  indispensable  in  the 
launching  of  an  epigram;  it  was  associated  with 
"Damme,  Sir,"  and  the  flourishing  of  a  ban- 
danna handkerchief.  When  the  top  screwed  on, 
the  grinding  gave  emphasis  to  a  decision.  One 
has  not  forgotten  the  spy  in  "The  Daughter  of 
Madame  Angot,"  as  played  by  Mrs.  Oates's  com- 
pany, and  the  squeaK  that  follo\*ed  his  gag, 
"And  once  again  remember  I  am  ALL  EARS." 
On  the  stage,  the  snuff-box  was  as  important 
a  property  as  the  telephone  is  today.  When 
Mansfield  played  Beau  Brummel,  there  was  the 
burning  question  whether  he  held  the  box  in 
the  proper  hand,  for  at  that  time  there  was  an 
Intelligent  interest  in  the  drama.  Diamond-en- 
crusted snuff-boxes  of  gold  were  royal  gifts; 
they  were  often  filled  with  ducats.  There  were  ' 
and  are  collectors  of  these  articles  of  "Virtue 
and  bigotry."  Lablache,  the  great  bass  singer, 
received  from  his  admirers  365  costly  bejeweled 
and  painted  snuff-boxes,  so  that  he  had  one  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  as  some  have  a  set  of 
seven  razors  for  the  week— not  heeding  the . 
motto  "Safety  first"— as  the  dwellers  in  Cape 
Cod  "bungalows"  insist  on  seven  bathtubs.  Alex- 
ander Pope's  Sir  Plume  was  not  the  only  one 
"of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain."  Monsieur  de 
Paris  in  "The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master"  argu- 
ing that  Gerrard  was  not  well-bred,  said  to  the 
fair  Hippolita:  "In  fine,  toi  say  no  more,  he 
never  carries  a  snuff-box  abciit  with  him." 

';;5?et  lines  were  drawn.       Congreve's  Tattle, 

 -  I   

courting  Miss  Prue  gave  her  a  snuff-box;  if  fine 
London  ladies  snuffed  in  the  years  of  The  Spec- 
tator, the  practice  was  thought  so  coarse  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  that  it  was  not  allowed;  the 
Popes  Innocent  XII  and  Urban  VIII  excom- 
municated all  those  found  taking  snuff  in 
church.  It  could  be  wished  that  the  Senate 
snuff-boxes  were  of  a  more  ornate  description, 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  dignity  and  wealth.  Are 
there  still  spittoons — cuspidors,  to  use  the  gen- 
teel term— in  the  legislative  halls?  Are  they 
highly  decorated?  Are  some  of  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  turtle  with  the  cover  raised  by  foot  pres- 
sure on  a  lever?  Or  do  the  Jeffersonians  insist 
on  the  square  wooden  box  generously  filled  with 
sawdust,  symbolical  of  many  speeches  heard 
within  the  sacred  walls? 


blush,  she  would  take  up  her  work-  ^^'^ome  his  presence,  regard  him 


and  at  tho  «  \  h^'"^  meanly,  AT  THE  POr.S 

wrests  frn  ti  opportunity  he  seizes  and  ,  Alfredo  Casella  s  violin  concerto  in  A 
Tt  is  H  T^f  ,  h^        Siven  before.", 'minor  was  given  it«  first  Boston  per-- 

^iJa  D°  whether  the  villagers  will  read  formance  last  night  at  a  .symphonic 

ChT  ,  p^°^  quct3d  by  Athenaeius  (in  Prof,  program  at  the  Pops.  Louis  Krasner 
nancs  Burton  Gulicks  admirably  lively  trans- 1  was  heard  as  the  soloist.  The  con- 
uon),  but  they  would  applaud  it.  Seeing  certo  is  written  in  three  movements, 
famythe-Smythe  with  "all  kinds  of  monev"  they  which  were  last  night  played  without 


I'M  ..i  O  M  tS 
O  o!  3;- 

'c  o 


sket  or  a  book  and  retreat  to  the  second  story,  "'■"^ment  of  the  village,  a  man  who  will  not 
ic  parlor  was  free  to  the  invader.  There,  undis- scrutinize  their  bills;  but  does  plain  John 
I  i„  iv,-         omith  in  clnthps  fhot     .    ...  ^1 


as  a  lucrative  I^"se.  At  first  hearing  it  seems  that 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
allow  pause.?;  the  last  movement  es- 

rbed  except  for  faint  movements  in  the  room clothes  that  are  almost  "shabbv— a  '  pec^"y  seemed  to  be  a  little  too  long. 
ove.'he  and  his  adored  one  would  talk  in  lo_<'->^t^•l°"_L'."^,"°^—  -         of  stocks  ^,^r:n^Li%.^J:T'^: 


■-"^  b  £  "  " 


nes.  She  m 


ight  ask  to  tell  his  fortune  by  read-  imprests  the  store-keepers 


their  loaf-^^ 


;  the  lines  in  his  palm.  He  might  examine  her  ling  friends?  „„„.^-^^c 
igs.  Or  she  might  say:  "Don't  you  think  thislwith  this  cautious  purchaser?"'''Not  a  bit  of  it 
:ht  is  glaring?"  and  rising,  discreetly  jregulate' They  are  to  Smith  in  the  matter  of  bills  as  the 
e  chandelier.  In  winter  when  father  was  heard  god  known  to  Alexis,  as  far  as  seizine  and  wresf 
the  bowels  of  the  house  attending  to  the  fur^  ing  go,  and  what  the  store-keepers  leave  the  ta^ 
ie  for  the  night,  and  cold  air  began  to  arisj  collector  grabs? 
rough  the  register,  Augustus  would  sigh  antj 


cal  style,  though  rishly  ornamented 
and  with  a  wealth  of  colorful,  and  frc- 


3  i^-sa 


grabs 

y:  "Well,  Jane,  I  suppose  it's  time  for  me  to  bj  cated  vlHagers'  sIlng"Vv^''thV do^k-  "hn?^t^» 'I 
ing."  A  tender  farewell;  the  .slamming  of  th  s.mplo  folk  are  as  the  dwelleJs  fiTa  ii.nlil  1 
,nt  door;  the  mother's  voice;  "Jane,  didn't  h|  a  mountain  h-ght  who  2  whJe^  iTt 

j  time 


ay  pretty  late?" 

pr   c    promised  to  marry  after  his  divorce 
ho  had  fould  that  he  was  lying  to 
horc  was  Helen's  brother,  Ted,  who 
i  him  for  his  cruelty  to  her;  finally 
wa.s  his  wife,  Blanche  Hardell. 
'  as  wildly  jealous  of  his  philander- 
iri  had  threatened  him  with  death 
the  found  him  unfaithful  to  her 
They  were  all  hard  put  to  it 


Justly]  quently,    stark    and    blaring,  modern 
-  harmony.      The  first  two  movements 

contain  passages  of  noble  and  tender 
melody,  momenl^s  of  dramatic  intensity, 
and  some  rhythmic  patterns  ot  origin- 
ality and  effectiveness.  The  solo  in- 
strument is  given  a  part  requiring  a 
tremendous  lochnique,  delicacy,  and 
passion.  There  are  some  passages  re 
tiuired  of  the  solo  instrument  that  make 
one  wonder  whether  the  composer  really 
intended  to  get  tone  and  pitch  out  ot 
them,  or  merely  percussive  effect,  and 
there  are  other  pieces  of  writing  in  the 
part  that  are  entirely  hidden  by  too 
hea\'y  an  orchestration.  In  the  main, 
the  solo  instrument  sings  rhapsodically, 
intermittently,  merely  adding  poignancy 
and  decoration  to  the  musical  ideas 
carried  out;  by  the  splendid  orchestra- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  cadenzas 
were  especially  logical  and  beautiful, 
for  they  were  not  merely  repetitional 
developments  of  t!  '   aned  to  allow 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

^dre  Gide,  going  to  West  Africa,  published  his  note  bocks  "Voyage  au 
Congo"  and  "Le  Retour  du  Tchad."  The  former  was  dedicated  to  Joseph 
Conrad.  A  year  ago  this  monui  the  film,  "Voyage  au  Congo"  made  by  Gide 
end  Marc  Allegret  in  Africa,  was  shown  at  Brussels.  M.  Gide  contributed 
an  interesting  article  about  this  film  to  the  Nouvelles  Litteraires  of  June  23. 

The  two  note  books  are  now  published  in  one  volume,  with  illustrations, 
imder  the  title  "Travels  In  the  Congo"  (translated  by  Dorothy  Bussy),  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  the  handsome  form  that  distinguishes  Mr.  Knopf's  pub- 
lications. The  French  appendices,  relating  chiefly  to  the  administration 
and  business  methods  of  the  Grandes  Compagnies  Concessionnaires  In  the 
Conso.  with  correspondence,  are  omitted  in  this  translation. 

One  finds  in  these  note  books  the  Gide  of  the  novels,  essays,  philosophl 
cal  discussions,  but  not  the  Gide  of  that  extraordinary  "Corydon"  which 
turned  some  of  his  friends  against  him.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
his  impressions  of  negroes  with  those  of  Paul  Morand  recorded  in  "Paris 
Tombouctou"  and  the  collection  of  short  stories  entitled  "ivlagie  Noire,"  but 
we  are  today  concerned  chiefly  with  M.  Gide's  remarks  about  the  African 
music,  songs  and  dances. 


others  were  equal.  He  also  heard  an  extraoramary  cnanc.  "un,  u  omy  ou-c- 
vincky  could  hear  it!"  It  consisted  of  a  long  phrase,  beginning  with  a  shou* 
end  ending  almost  pianissimo,  but  it  was  sung  like  a  canon,  so  that  thf 
fortissimo  of  some  of  the  singers  coincided  with  the  pianissimo  of  the  others 
which  formed  a  sort  of  murmured  bass.  The  notes  were  never  clean,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  take  down  the  tune.  "Here  they  never  sing  in  tune 
VThen  one  of  them  sings  'do,  re,"  the  other  sings  're,  do.'  Some  of  them  sin; 
variants.  Out  of  six  singers,  each  one  of  them  sings  something  a  little  differ- 
ent, without  its  being  exactly  in  parts.  But  the  result  is  a  kind  of  thickness  in 
the  harmony,  which  is  extremely  strange.  The  same  phrase— nearly  the  same 
(sometimes  with  a  little  change  after  the  manner  of  Peguy)— is  repeated 
indefatigably  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour— for  half  an  hour.  Sometimes  this 
song,  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  seems  to  go  to  their  heads,  and  then 
they  row  madly,  furiously." 


Morand  and  other  observers,  before  him  and  contemporary,  have  much 
to  say  about  the  gross  sensuality  of  certain  dances.  Gide  finds  that  as  a  rule 
"people  greatly  exaggerate  the  lasciviousness  and  sexual  precosity  of  the 
blacks,  and  the  obscene  signification  of  their  dances."  In  one  village  about 
40  were  dancing  and  singing  (rather  badly)  to  a  single  drum.  Five  of 
the- dancers  were  hysterical;  there  was  rolling,  writhing  in  the  dust.  Unlike 
dances  in  other  villages  this  one  seemed  a  kind  of  hygienic  anti-demoniac 
exercise.  "Are  all  these  people  ill?  Or  do  they  become  epileptic  or  hys- 
terical by  persuasion?  Is  the  belief  in  the  devil,  like  the  belief  in  God,  suf- 
.  ficient  to  determine  his  presence?"  "At  Bambari  boys  dancd  gravely  in 
Indian  file  to  23  earthen  or  wooden  trumpets  of  unequal  length  (about  one 
to  four  feet  long),  which  can  make  only  a  single  note."  (This  recalls  the 
old  Russian  horn-bands).  These  boys  were  painted  white.  Older  villagers, 
ftU  black,  sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices  a  strange  tune— Gide  noted  it 
<lown— heard  even  above  the  bellowing  of  the  trumpets.  An  old  woman 
fteat  time  with  a  horse-hair  brush.  A  great  black  demon  writhed  at  her 
feet  in  feigned  convulsions,  but  without  ceasing  to  blow  his  trumpet. 

"The  women  dance  at  the  entrance  to  every  village.  This  shameless 
Jigging  of  elderly  matrons  is  extremely  painful  to  look  at.  The  most  aged 
are  always  the  most  frenzied.  Some  of  them  are  like  lunatics." 

At  one  village,  the  instruments  were  two  drums  and  three  j|esonant 
calabashes,  filled  with  hard  seeds  and  mounted  on  a  short  handle,  so  that 
they  could  be  shaken  rhythmically.  The  rhythms  were  "learnedly"  unequal: 
groups  of  ten  beats,  five  and  five,  succeeded  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  a 
group  of  four  beats — with  the  accompaniment  of  a  double  bell  or  a  metal 
Castanet,  "the  chanting  on  this  occasion  was  exceedingly  odd  (the  chorus 
was  composed  mostly  of  children);  quarter  tones  were  employed— all  the- 
more  noticeably  because  the  voices  were  in  perfect  tune— which  produced 
en  excruciating  effect  that  was  almost  intolerable.  As  a  rule,  all  the  singing 
is  in  the  notes  of  our  scale."  ' 

At  Baboua,  the  dance  of  60  people  was  most  dismal  and  stupid.  To  the 
•ound  a  drum  and  a  single  musical  phrase  taken  up  by  the  chorus  and 
repeated  untiringly,  they  went  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  one  behind  the 
ocher,  with  extreme  slowness,  jigging  their  bodies  as  if  they  had  no  bones, 
"bending  forward,  with  their  arms  dangling  and  their  heads  shaking  back 
wards  and  forwards  like  fowls.  This  is  how  they  express  their  emotion— mani 
fest  their  joy!  By  the  light  of  the  moon  this  obscure  ceremony  seemed  the 
celebration  of  some  infernal  mystery;  I  stayed  gazing  at  it  for  a  long  time, 
fascinated  by  it  as  by  an  abyss." 

At  Mala  there  was  an  immense  tamtam.  The  dancing  was  clear,  precise, 
rhythmical.  Beginning  with  a  strongly  accentuated  march,  the  tune  changed; 
it  ceased  to  be  lyrical  and  became  demoniac.  One  old  woman  performed  a 
solo  in  a  corner,  waving  her  arms  and  legs  in  time;  finally  in  a  frenzy  she  fell 
down  and  danced  on  her  knees.  A  young  girl  left  the  circle,  made  three  leaps 
backwards,  and  rolled  in  the  dust  like  a  sack.  She  gave  no  sign  of  breath,  un 
til  the  tamtam  seemed  to  wake  her,  but  her  strength  was  gone:  she  fell  for 
the  last  thne  on  her  side,  her  arms  stretched  out,  her  legs  half  bent,  in  an 
exquisite  pose— and  nothing  succeeded  in  stirring  her  from  it. 


"Our  folk  songs,  compared  with  these,  seem  coarse,  poor,  looUshly 
simple,  rudimentary.  ...  I  listened  to  the  Saras's  chorus.  Very  different 
from  the  one  my  boatmen  were  singing  yesterday.  It  was  like  nothing  I  have 
ever  heard.  As  profoundly  moving  as  the  songs  of  the  Russian  boatmen— 
perhaps  more  so.  It  began  pianissimo  in  a  murmur,  as  though  they  were 
making  a  trial,  and  for  some  time  they  continued  singing  low— particularly 
the  soloist.  As  always  in  this  country,  the  chorus  did  not  wait  tor  the  soloist's 
phrase  to  finish,  but  struck  in  on  the  last  note  and  even  sometimes  on  the 
last  but  one.  The  effect  was  astonishing.  Little  by  little,  as  though  gaining 
confidence,  they  became  more  and  more  animated.  The  soloist  had  an  ad- 
mirable voice,  totally  different  in  quality  from  what  is  required  by  the  Con- 
servatoire; a  voice,  which  sometimes  sounded  choked  with  tears— and  some- 
times seemed  nearer  a  sob  than  a  song— and  sometimes  had  accents  that  are 
hoarse  and  apparently  out  of  tune.  Then  there  suddenly  came  a  few  soft 
notes  of  a  disconcerting  suavity.  Adoum  translated  the  chorA  as  follows: 

We  are  no  longer  taken  away  as  captives. 

We  are  free  to  go  where  we  please. 

To  buy  boubous  and  fardas. 

The  whites  rule  the  country  and  are  kind! 
The  rest  was  improvised  by  the  soloist  as  he  went  along.  Their  rhythmical 
and  melodic  invention  is  prodigious  (and  apparently  naive)— but  what  shar 
I  say  of  their  harmonies?  For  that  is  what  I  find  especially  surprising.  I 
thought  that  all  the  songs  here  wfluld  be  monophonic.  This  is  the  repu- 
tation that  has  been  made  for  them,  for  there  are  never  any  songs  in  thirds 
or  sixths.  But  this  polyphony,  in  its  widening  and  narrowing  of  sound,  is 
so  puzzling  to  our  northern  ears  that  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  take 
It  down  with  our  means  of  notation.  The  refrain  is  attacked  on  several 
notes  at  once.  Some  voices  higher  and  some  lower— like  creepers  winding 
round  a  central  stalk,  adapting  themselves  to  its  curve  without  following 
it  exactly-like  the  trunk  of  a  ficus." 


Readers  of  Gide's  "Si  le  Grain  ne  meurt"— a  cheaper  and  complete 
edition  has  recently  been  published— know  his  interest  in  music,  and  inter- 
est not  merely  that  of  an  amateur— and  recall  his  amusing  description  of 
his  various  teachers.  Early  in  the  Congo  book  he  compares  the  immensity 
of  light  shed  from  a  veiled  sky  to  the  pianissimo  of  a  full  orchestra. 

Boatmen  sang  lyrically  in  the  dangerous  crossing  of  a  bar.  The  song 
and  the  refrain  overlapped  each  other.  In  a  whaleboat  the  boatmen's 
eongs  were  admirable.  The  metal  case  in  the  stern  served  as  a  drum  on 
which  a  black  thumped  with  a  large  log  of  wood.  The  whole  boat,  made 
of  iron,  vibrated.  "It  was  like  the  regular  rhythm  of  a  piston  regulating  the 
oarsmen  at  their  work.  Behind  the  man  that  beats  the  drum,  there  is  a 
younger  native,  armed  with  a  stick,  who  breaks  this  implacable  rhythm  by 
a  regular  system  of  syncopation  between  the  beats." 

At  Moussareu  for  dancing  a  kind  of  symphony  was  organized.  There 
was  a  soloist  with  a  chorus  of  children.  The  end  of  each  solo  phrase 
blended  with  the  voices  of  the  chorus  as  they  took  it  up. 

At  the  sultan's  court  at  Rafai— the  sultan  wore  a  fine  comic  opera 
uniform— Gide  saw  vertical  flutes,  tied  round  with  two  streamers  of  long 
hairs,  which  opened  out  into  corollas  when  the  instrument  was  blown  into. 
At  Sapoua  a  man  played  a  calabash  held  between  the  legs  in  the  middle  of 
a  bamboo  which  was  strung  like  a  bow  with  six  (?)  strings.  He  sang  with 
great  subtlety  and  delicacy;  "I  have  so  many  hookworms  in  my  foot  that  I 
cannot  walk." 


Gide's  comments  on  the  dances  he  saw  and  the  music  he  heard  flU 
only  a  few  of  the  375  pages  in  this  book  which  abounds  in  extremely  inter- 
esting anthropological,  zoological  and  botanical  notes;  comments  on  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  natives  and  on  books  that  he  took  with  him;  on  the 
treatment  of  the  blacks  by  the  whites.  In  an  early  note  he  says:  "The  less 
intelligent  the  white  man  is,  the  more  stupid  he  thinks  the  black";  and 
later:  "I  do  not  want  to  make  the  black  out  more  intelligent  than  he  is 
but  his  stupidity,  if  it  exists,  is  only  natural— like  an  animal's.  Whereas  the 
white  man's  as  regards  the  black  has  something  monstrous  about  it,  by 
reason  of  his  superiority." 

The  book  is  full  of  thumb-nail  sketches,  as,  "He  had  a  horrid  face,  a 
booked  nose  (particularly  unpleasant  in  a  black  face),  a  shifty  eye,  and 
lightly  screwed  lipa,"  f 

'  -  I  author,  must  havebeen  engaged 

volume  concerning  slang.  His 
argot  of  the  street.    Yeah,  bum  jll.J, 
'he  stiff,  and  much  more  of  that  sort. 
He  has  two  funny  scenes,  one  when  he 
(■h.illenge.'i  the  athletic  banker  and  i&j 
knoeked  down  thrice,  and  again  when 
Iv  talks  to  himself  as  he  tries  to  drink 
■iiself  into  a  fighting  frenzy  for  • 
iind  encounter.    For  the- rest,  the 
are  is  dull,  slow  and  simple  in  ac- 
1.  lacking  the  sparkle  and  briskness 
farce,  and  certainly  far  from  legiti- 
mately comic.  It  seems  unbelievable  that 
the  Hattons.  who  have  a  certain  repu-| 
tation  as  clever  playwrights,  could  have  I 
turned  out  this  picture.    And  by  the  I 
way.  wasn't  "Reputation"  its  original  | 
title?  W.  E.  G.  I 


Gide  found  musical  bars  in  12  time:  the  first  note  counted  as  two;  the 


UODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 

'Mu  Lady's  Past" 

A  screen  comedy  by  Frederick  and 
Fannie  Halton,  and  Frances  Hyland: 
directed  bv  Albert  Ray,  and  presented 
by  Tiflany-Stahl  with  the  following 
cast: 

Mamie  Reynolds  

Sam  Youns  ....Joe  E.  P 

Xj  pift   •  •  .Mma  Bp' 

John    Parker  Russell  Sin- 

.Maul  -'"an  ^'a'' 

Mamie  Reynolds  waited  10  years  i'  . 
Sam  Young  to  reach  that  point  in  his 
courting  when  he  could  safely  ask  her 
to  marry  him.  By  safely,  Sam  meant 
that  stage  in  his  career  as  a  budding 
author  when  he  had  arrived,  .safe  with 
coin  and  reputation.  Mamie  had  a 
nice  house,  and  she  had  a  maid.  She 
liked  to  mother  Sam,  and  Sam  liked 
it.  Then,  with  approaching  prosperity,  J 
.something  went  wrong  with  Sam's  pdjnt  { 
of  view,  and  he  left  Mamie  flat,  to  take 
lup  with  an  empty-headed  typist  whose 
only  acquaintance  with  literature  was 
acquired  through  reading  the  headlines 
in  the  papers.  Mamie,  left  forlorn, 
took  to  rocking  nervously  in  her  fa- 
vorite chair,  went  on  a  hunger  strike, 
let  her  hair  become  frousy.  bit  her  nails, 
sequestered  herself  from  gossiping 
neighbors.  Then,  when  a  love-sick 
youth  commits  suicide  on  her  front 
door  steps,  and  the  neighbors  think  it 
was  because  of  Mamie,  her  spirits  and 
her  stock  as  a  charmer  go  up.  The 
men  flock  around,  she  gives  parties. 
Sam,  hearing  of  this,  decides  that  after 
all  Mamie  is  his  girl,  heaves  a  rock 
tlu-ough  her  window  a.^  Parker,  the  town 
banker,  courts  her,  takes  a  thrashing 
from  this  same  banker,  serves  30  day 
in  jail  for  trespass  or  somethmg,  and 
nnally  kidnaps  Mamie  while  the  banker 
waits  as  an  impatient  bridegroom  and 
the  organist  plays  the  wedding  march 
in  vain.        -  ^    „  ... 

Miss  Bennett  is  so  used  to  mother  ; 
roles  that  this  one  is  easy,  though  she! 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  show  her  style. 
The  part  is  too  thinly  sketched.  When; 
she  breaks  into  speech  it  is  that  of  the; 
burlesque  queen,  another  "mother 
character  in  which  she  was  seen  here 
recently     Mr.  Brown,  as  the  young 


SCOLLAY  SQV.UIE  THEATRE 
"Girls  Gone  Wild" 

.V  i<  rccn  onmeJy-  l,".ima  adaptiHl  from  k| 
iinr.v  hy  Beiiram  MUlhaiiser;  direoled  byf 
1  ..'Wis  "Seilpi  and  rrewnted  by  Williani  T4tx| 

itU  thp  followinr  i-aal: 


.  .Sue  Caioll 
^'K  k  Stuart  I 
Kiisaell  I 


B.tha  Hohvoiihy 

Bucky"  Brown   , 

Dau  Brown  , .  WiUiam 

I'ony  Moi-clU   . . . .    Rov  D'.\rcy  I 

Hoots   1,1-  v,.|..,^., 

Mrs.  Holworlhy   Ht 

Sneed"  W'.-idc  I. 

Aiirte  Stni    M 

Uidire  KlliolV   ^" 

•  raiidma   

rally   

Pom  Holworlhy  

Those  who  saw  "Red  Hot  Speed"  re 
cently,  with  Alice  Day  as  a  pretty  and 
wilful  breaker  of  all  traftic  laws  and| 

,Regmaia  uenny  as  the  punitive' 
ant  district  attorney,  may  think  they 
are  seeing  double  w^ien  viewing  the 
first  two  reels  of  "Girls  Gone  Wild." 
Here  Sue  Carol,  as  Babs  Holworthy, 
accompanied  by  an  Ill-mannered  youth 
called  "Speed"  Wade,  runs  her  roadste 
past  all  signals,  forces  Judge  EUiott  an 
his  conservative  sedan  off  the  highway 
and  leads  Traffic  Officer  Dan  Brown 
and  his  motorcycle  a  merry  chase  until 
she  tires  of  the  game.    Here,  however, 

the  similarity  between  the  tv  ^   ; 

ceases.   "Red  Hot  Speed"  de\ 
something  worse  than  f.irce,  \v  ^ 


Goii  ■  vpcis  izieo~Scenes  of  meio- 

jrair  le  as  exciting  as  one  could 

wisli  .     .      -In  fact,  this  picture,  given 
fine  dneclion  by  the  resourceful  Mr. 
Seller,  moves  bristly  torough  several 
sequences  loaded  with  thrills  and  sus- 
pense.   It  is  aided  greatly  by  the  man 
behind  the  camera,  and  it  has  a  third 
nerlt  in  tliat  it  is  admirably  acted 
^    roughout.    If  at  times  it  taxes  one's 
[    dulity  it  makes  amends  by  swiftnes* 
|i    action  and  by  all  round  plausibility. 
I    Babs,  when  given  a  ticket  for  speed- 
gives  a  party  to  show  how  little 
she  cares.   Father  is  rich,  has  his  own 
bootgellegr  and  a  half-dozen  lawyers  on 
his  payroll.    That  doesn't  prevent  Of- 
ficer Brown  from  serving  a  bench  war- 
!  rant  on  Babs  during  the  party.  There  ia 
no  mention  of  a  night  court,  but  it  must 
,  have  been  one.    Anyway,  Judge  Elliott 
scolds  her,  and  concludes  with  "ten 
days  or  $100."  "Bucky"  Brown  and  Baba 
ieVe  lovers  until  this  incident,  but  ve- 
ksal  qf  Bucky's  father,  Dan,  to  forget 
le  matter  rebounded  on  poor  Bucity, 
id  Babs,  who  loved  dancing  next  to 
heeding,  went  to  a  cheap  dance  In  a 


Itht  inal, '(piarreied  with  West  for  His 
I  conduct  of  the  case,  and  finally  took 
charge  of  it  himself.  Witti  his  arrival 
things  began  to  happen,  queer  things. 
Why  did  Mrs.  Rice  suddenly  feel  unable 
to  testify  and  why  did  she  endeavor  to 
go  to  Europe  without  giving  evidence? 
Unexpectedly  it  is  revealed  that  shq  had 
a  lover,  a  fact  which  was  found  out  by 
her  husband  and  so  enraged  him  that 
he  threatened  to  disinherit  her  and 
leave  his  fortune  to  Mary  Dugan.  Finally 
it  was  established  that  the  slayer  of 
fidgar  Rice  was  in  all  probability  a  left- 
handed  man  who  stabbed  him  in  the 
back.  The  problem  then  was  to  find 
the  left-handed  lover  of  Mrs.  Rice  and 
ithis  was  solved  by  the  acute  Jimmy  by 
means  of  a  clever  trick.  In.  deference 
to  the  enjoyment  of  future  audiences 
and  to  critical  ethics  the  identity  of 
this  must  remain  unrevealed. 

The  acting  of  the  large  cast  was  on 
the  whole  most  admira.ble.    To  be  sure 


THIS  WEEK'S' Si' AGE 

1 AL — '  Show  Boat."  musical  comedy. 
.-    I  !i  .::  hi  last  week. 

COPLEY— -Tlie  Man  'Who  Changred  Hi« 
Npme."  oomedj',  third  weel<. 

PLYMOUTH — "Jenny,"  comedy,  with  Jane 
Cowl,  third  week. 

NEV7  B.  F.  KEITH'S— Vaudeville,  matinees 
and  evenings-  Baolanova.  Bill  Robinson,  Mur- 
ray &  Oakland,  and  other  acts. 


[Norma  Shearer  was  rather  more  hy- 
jsterical  as  tire  beset  Mary  Dugan  than 
I  was  her  predecessor  on  the  stage,  but; 
ugh  neighborhood  with  the  despicable  { she  was    thoroughly  sympathetic  and! 
'/ade.    There  the  fun  started.    Tony  [pitiful,  especially  when  she  was  forced 

to  bare  the  whole  story  of  her  sordid 
past  to  the  curious  court.  Lewis  Stone 
as  Edward  'West  contributed  his  custom-j 
ary  distinguished  performance  and  cul-' 
tivated  voice:  H.  B.  'Warner,  as  thei 
prosecuting  attorney,  was  excellent  In  a 
rather  stereotyped  part,  and  Raymond 
Hackett  made  the  bumptious  Jimmy  as 
unobjectionable  as  possible.  The  rest 
filled  their  parts  successfully.  E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 


rorelli,  bootlegger  and  dandy,  wfto  had 
'r-nded  old  Holworthy  and  a  rival 
otiegger  at  the  same  time,  was  marked 
ior  death.    The  gang  got  him  as  he 
ced  with  Babs.    This  part  of  the 
icture  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme, 
howing  the   three  gunmen  as  they 
Ircle  round  the  dance  hall,  smiling  and 
iwaiting  an  opening.   When  Bucky  res- 
cues Babs  and  starts  oft  in  a  big  car 
his  triumph  is  short-lived,  for  the  gun- 
men throw  him  out,  kidnap  Babs  and 
take  her  to  their  h>de-away,  where  in'-y/jg  shady  Lady" 
turn  they  dance  with  her  to  the  tune  "  " 

of  a  phonograph  record.  The  one  who  a  screen  drama  by  Jack  Jungmeyer- 
is  her  partner  when  she  cries  cnoug'^i  ji-r^^tort  k.,  ri  tj  r^,i«5*u     j  i.  J 

I.  to  win  first  prize,  synonymous  for  the^'"'^^^^      ^'  "'  presented 
ng  that  Theda  Baia  used  to  figh^  °y  P^^he  with  the  following  cast : 

hily  to  defend.    Again  Bucky  Inters  i-ol.i  MaiiiPii  Phyllis  Haver 

.  lies,  there  is  some  shooting,  and  then  Hoi'hrooh  Robert  Armsironj 

come  the  rescuers.  Babs,  brought  tojmimie  Haiey  ■;; RusyeU  Gk'T^o'li 
her  sensps.  promises  to  settle  down,  and  The  theme  song  starte  at  the  begin- 
ning, even  before  the  prefatory  align- 
ment of  names  of  those  concerned  in  the 
picture's  making.  The  talking  is  confined 
to  the  final  reel.  Thus  Is  the  scale  kept 
on  compensating  level.  Had  there  been 
more  talking  there  might  have  been 
less  theme  song,  and  vice  versa.  Either 
way,  the  suffering  of  the  audience 
through  these  two  raw  elements  would 
have  been  pitiable  to  witness.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  hastily,  by  this,  that 
"The  Shady  Lady"  Is  a  dull  picture.  It 
It  Is  almost  ft 


W.  E.  G. 


/       //f  r 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan" 
A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Becky 
[Gardiner  from  the  stage  play  of  that 
title  by  Bayard  Veiller;  dii-ected  by  Mr. 
jveiller  and  presented  by  Metro-Gold- 
|  \Tyn-Mayer   as  an  all-talking  picture 
!i  the  following  cast: 


 Norma  Shearer 

'"'V  ■,  %  Lewis  Stone  i 

'■■'•wey  ^..H.  B.  Warner 

'   •  •  •  ■Ha.vmoiid  Harketl 

:   •.  Lilyan  Tashnian 

 Olive  Tell 

 -.Adrieune  iy.\nibricoiin 

,  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  Mary  Doran  i 

 Dewilt  Jenninjs 

 •  Wiltrid  North 

 Landers  Stevens  ! 

 ..    Mary  Dornn  : 

 Mjra  Hampton 

,  Westcott  Clark  < 

','  Onarlcs  Mooro 

 Claud  Allister 

no  reason  why  "The  Ti-ial 
j  of  Mary  Dugan"  should  not  be  quite  as 
,  popular  on  the  screen  as  It  was  on  the 
I  stage.  The  suspense  Is  admirably  main- 
tained, the  climaxes  are  just  as  unex- 
Tted,  the  comedy  relief  comparatively 
■objectionable,  and  the  heroine  quite 
^  as  guiltless  as  we  had  always  suspected. 
[The  general  excellence  of  the  picture 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Bayard 
I  Veillci-,  the  author  of  the  play,  directed 
own  work  and  thus  was  able  to  in- 
0  that  no  liberties  would  be  taken 
th  his  script.  If  all  writers  can  direct 
'as  well  as  Mr.  Veiller  there  seems  to  be 
'  valid  reason  why  we  should  sufler 
'tn  the  frequent  mutilations  that  so 
.  'cn  ruin  plays  and  novels  when  they 
are  transferred  from  their  original  state 
the  moving  pictures. 
The  story  of  Mary  Dugan  and  her 
ttle  for  life  passes,  as  it  did  on  the 
-siage,  entirely  in  the  courtroom.  There 
IS  the  suave  and  disagreeable  district 
attorney,  who  bullies  all  the  witnesses, 
there   are   two  fluttering  and  futile 
chorus  girls,  the  usual  complement  of 
police  officers,  doctors,  finger-print  ex- 
perts, and        the  paraphernalia  asso- 
ciated  In  the  popular  mind  with  murder 
trials.  Did  Mary  Dugan  kill  her  wealthy 
lover.  Edgar  Rice?    There  were  i*enty 
of  reasons  why  she  might  have  done 
so  and  all  she  could  offer  to  the  violent 
TZuT'^fl       district  attorney  was 
fo  anv  nlt'"^  convincing 
tb.?  ?f  ?^^^'y<^'''  Edward  West. 

•^hrj  a  capable  looking  man  and  ob- 
>  itelligent,  could  do  little  but 
■■^jv.     iiie  slight  discredit  on  some  of 
in--"!"'"P°"^^'   testimony,    and  he 
faUed  to  cross-examine  one  of  the  most 
niport.nt   witnesses,  the   wife  of  the 
I  man    Help  came  from  an  un- 
quarter   when  Mary's  young 
Jimmy,    suddenly  burst  into 


is  anything  but  that, 
good  picture.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  good  picture  if  someone  had 
thought  up  a  more  eflective  climfx.  It 
just  peters  out  Into  a  grimacln?  ex- 
change of  banalities  between  pe,:sons 
of  unsavory  reputations  and  a  cub  re- 
porter who  had  no  business  In  Havana 
in  the  first  "place.  He  was  too  treen, 
too  gullible,  too  soft-hearted. 

Nan  Jameson,  hiding  In  the  Cuban 
capital  under  the  name  of  Lola  Mantell, 
seems  to  have  been  unpleasantly  in- 
volved in  a  scandalous  murder  la  New 
York.  "Prof."  Holbrook,  head  of  a  gun- 
running  gang:  Monte  BlaJce.  a  gentle- 
man crook  who  delights  in  annoying 
Holbrook  by  hi-jacklng  his  contraband 
wares;  and  young  Haley,  the  reporter, 
discover  almost  simultaneously  who 
Nan  is.  Holbrook  uses  Ills  knowledge 
to  coerce  her  into  betraying  Blake  into 
his  hands.  Blake,  following  her  lead 
but  all  the  time  aware  of  her  identity, 
falls  in  love  with  her.  and  she  with 
him.  Young  Haley,  tears  up  his  dam- 
ning evidence  when  slie  asks  him  what 
he  would  do  if  the  girl  he  loved  were 
unjustly  accused  of  a  crime,  and  ofiers 
her  an  'American'  hot-dog  sandwich  as 
proof  of  his  belief  in  her  innocence.  In 
the  end  Blake  wins  Nan,  Nan  is  exon- 
erated by  confession  of  another  woman, 
Haley  exits  with  some  torn  clothing  ac- 
quired when  Holbrook's  men  caught  him 
taking  a  flashlight  shot  of  the  gun-run- 
ners in  action,  and  Holbrook,  outwitted 
and  defeated,  vents  his  rage  by  hurling 
a  bottle  at  the  door  which  has  just 
closed  on  his  tormentors. 

The  opening  views  of  a  shooting 
match  between  the  rival  gunmen:  the 
scenes  in  Holbrook's  gambling  casino 
and  in  the  Havana  hotel,  are  well  done: 
in  fact  the  entire  rim  of  photoplr  -,  is 
unusually  graphic.  Most  of  the  ca-  .  ns 
are  marked  by  sly  wit  or  pungeni  —t- 
port.    Only  four  principals  are  na. 


I    NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

A  Russian  motion  picture  actress  and 
a  negno  tap  dancer  are  the  outstanding 
performers  on  an  xmusually  well- 
balanced  program  at  B.  P.  Keith's  this 
week.  Both  are  billed  as  headliners 
and  both  are  worthy  of  their  positions. 
Olga  Baclanova  and  Bill  Robinson  are 
the  two  and  while  Robinson  dances  his 
way  to  applause,  as  is  expected,  Baclan- 
ova, strange  to  say,  does  not  impress 
with  her  acting  and  emotional  qualities. 
Rather  it  is  through  the  quality  of  a 
soprano  voice  when  she  offers  a  variety 
of  songs  as  an  encore,  that  she  be- 
comes a  hit. 

Baclanova  makes  her  appearance,  in 
a  playlet,  assisted  by  Nicholas  Sous- 
sanm,  Paul  Decker  and  Ivan  Marr,  and 
the  plot  is  just  a  shallow  bit  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  Russian  actress 
in  a  varied  range  of  emotions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  sketch  is  merely  ordin- 
ary. But  then  Baclanova  makes  a  cur- 
tain speech  and  announces  she  is  to 
sing  and  does — much  to  the  amazement 
of  the  audience,  who  are  surprised  by 
the  quality  of  her  voice  and  her  splen- 
did manner  of  putting  over  the  songs. 
She  sings  in  English,  French  and 
Italian. . 

Robinson  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
teaching  others  his  steps,  as  when  he 
coached  his  substitutes  in  "Black 
Birds"  last  year.  Thus  his  chuckle,  his 
sighs  and  his  mannerisms  fail  to  elicit 
the  response  they  once  did.  Luckily, 
however,  there  Is  only  one  Bill  Robin - 
«on^  He  h««  added  new  steps,  having 
]  almost  a  whole  new  routine,  tapping  »• 
j  way  to  many  bows.  ; 

Next  to  these  two  acts  comes  John 
Murray  and  'Vivian  Oakland,  assisted 
by  Ernest  F.  Young,  who  offer  a  well- 
selected  program  of  songs  and  satire, 
-while  the  California  Collegians,  a  band 
iof  seven  versatile  musician.?,  make  a  hit 
with    their    "Day    at    the  Circus." 
I  Mlacahua,  a  yoimg  woman  who  performs 
difficult  feats  on  a  wire  without  the  aid 
of  parasol  or  balancing  pole:  Olyn  Lan-  i 
dick  in  an  unusual  act:  Ed  and  Tom  i 
Hlckey,  two  elegant  gentlemen,   and  | 
Paula  and  Al  Blum,  gymnasts,  also  are  I 
quite  above  the  ordinary.  An  animated 
cartoon  and  a  news-reel  complete  the 


Rich.ird  Dix 
.  Esther  Italslon 
O,  P.  Heeeif 
Arthur  Hoyt 
Mvrlle  Stedmaii 
Reffis  Tooniey 
JJisel  (le  /irulier 


I        METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

^Tlie  Wheel  of  Life" 

A  screen  romantic  drama,  adapted  by  .Tohn 

ISH^g?^ib''^h!?i^.K><^» 

l.v  Paramount  with  the  loll»wu<s. /:.asf 
i:,ipt.  Leslie  Y'eullat  . . . 

Ruth  Dansran   

Col.  .lohn  Dansan   

(■'porgii  F.araUer   

;Mis.  KaraUer   

1,1  Macl.arcn  

ifrins-  l.ama   

Some  day  we  should  like  very  much 
to  .see  a  picture  where  the  you"?  and 
beautiful  heroine,  married  to  an  elderly 
meets  a   young  and  handsome 
officer  and  falls  in  love  with  him  for 
the  time  being,  only  to  decide  that  she 
prefers  her  husband.  The  said  husband 
will  not  sacrifice  himself  to  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  marry  the  attractive 
youth  and  everything  should  end  more 
happily  than  usual.    It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  n<>neo^  these  de- 
sirable events  occur  in  "The  Wheel  of 
Life."  everything  follows  the  customary 
fonnula^^^^^  takes  place  In  India^  ftU 
save  the  first  few  moments  when  Capt. 
Yeullat,   home   In   London   on  leave,  | 
stops  a  mysterious  and  lovely  gu-1  from 
committing    suicide.    She  disappears] 
and  he  is  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  ; 
her  in  the  city,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  t 
back  to  his  regiment  he  finds  her  the 
wife  of  his  colonel,  John  Dangan.  In- 
evitably Yeullat  and  Ruth  Dangan  fan 
in  love,  but  Yeullat.  unable  to  endure 
the  thought  of  treachery  toward  Dan- 
gan who  had  always  treated  him  like 
a  son.  leaves  the  regiment  and  seeks 
oblivion  in  the  tension  of  fighting  on 
the  border.    The  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence,   more    extended    than  usual 
brings  him  to  a  monastery  where  Ruth 
and    some    companions    have  ta>cen 
refuge  against  a  native  rising.  The 
officer  he   sends  back  for  reinforce- 
ments is  killed  and.  seeing  no  hope  of 
rescue,  he  and  Ruth  determine  to  make 
the  most^f  the  few  hours  of  hie  that 
are  left.^felp  comes,  however,  in  the 
.shape  ofW)ops  led  by  Dangan,  frantic 
with  anxiety  over  his  wife's  danger. 
Finding  that  he  cannot  tell  Dangan 
the  truth,   Yeullat   tries   to  sacrrfif.e 
himself,  but  it  is  Dangan,  suddtji'V 
made  aware,  who  throws  away  his  life. 
.   Something  was  very  much  wrong  with 
the  sound  producing  device  at  yester- 
day's showing,  but  even  that^could  n|nt 

a 


program. 


I.  S, 


O'NEILL 


conceal  the  fact  that  O.  P.  Heggie  i 
not  only  an  unusually  fine  voice,  bu 
personality  that  is  arresting  m  its  me 
simplicity  and  moving  sincerity.  ^" 
tact  he  made  Col.  Dangan  quite  t 
most  intere.<;ting  and  creditable  perso 
in  the  picture.    Richard  Dix,  in  tr 
f-ather  ungrateful  part  of  Capt.  Yeulla 
had  little  to  do  but  look  anguished  r 
heroic  and  did  it  very  well,  materially 
A  PLAGIART.ST?   as.sistcd  by  the  fact  that  he  looks  very 
t      Mis^  r,Pnr<,«c  T              -^WiArviOl  .    personable  in  uniform.    Esther  Ralstotj 
iviiss  ueorges  Lewys  says  that  Eugene  O'N^.as  an  unexciting  heroine  and  most  ol 
stole   his   play   "Strang  Interlude"   from   h^ie  time  was  completely  inaudible, 
novel  "-The  Temple  of  Pallas-Athenae,'"  whic   

'  ?he  ^ition  wI'cT'  f'i"''-''^  P""^^*^  HELEN  KANE  COMES  BACK 

a  coDv    Now  ^     T         subscribers  paid  $J  Helen  Kane,  the  young  actress  wh, 
«  copy,    ivow  Miss  Lewys  sues  Mr.  O'Neill  thmysterlously  disappeared  from  Bostoi 
Theatre  Guild,  Inc.,  the  producers  of  ••<?f.4norecently  while  playing  an  engageme- 
Interlude,"    and   Horace   T  Ivor  Jhf    t  the  musical  comedy  "Good  Boy," 

publisher.  anH  ,ci  .  "^"'e;ht.    Inc..    thpcheduled  to  return  to  this  city  tr 

«i  oi«  nnn  ,  ^  damages  to  the  amount  rfor  a  week's  appearance  at  the  n. 
$1,250,000  plus  reasonable  counsel  fees  As  i*^-  Keith's  Theatre,  starting  this  a 
the  counsel  fees  would  be  "rea<;nnahvc"'  Tioon. 

Mr    O'Npill       V-     ? \.  reasonable!  ^^ny  theories  have  been  advan 

"i;^'"  "  reported  as  saying  that  han  theatrical  circles  as  to  why  the  "B. 
never  read,  never  saw.  never  heard  of  Mi^^oo-Pa-Booping"  girl,  as  she  is  knov 
Lewj's'.<!  novel,  sold  onlv  bv  sub.<irrinfi«r.  <  llT'eft  Boston  without  bidding  good-by 
case  with  Mr  Hprir?»^»^^.  T  J       .^  other  members  of  her  compa 

Tt        -Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  colossal  workThc  young  woman  has  risen  from  jasi 
it  IS  nrst  of  all  to  be  observed  that  the  charef'eatured  player  to  a  headline  attractii 
of  plagiarism  is  seldom.  If  ever  marie  *u  and  whether  this  sudden  rise  or  recc 

plav  or  novel  is  imXrlccf;,!  tht^ition  of  her  ability  as  an  enlortain 

ic  tL  if  ^"^"ccessful  pecuniarily;  norby  vaudeville  official.-,  had  anything 

15  me  cnarge  often  made  immediately  after  thedo  ^'ith  her  abrupt  departure,  will  pro 
production  of  the  play  or  the  publication  nf  th^ably  be  divulged  by  Miss  Kane  hers 
novel.   The  sunoosedlv  inhLn  „L  ^^^^when  she  arrives  this  morning  for  I 

indignant  that  he  ?  soKeith's  engagement, 

inaignant  that  he  cannot  wait  to  see  whether 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  sue  for  damages,  it 

ma?ntl  n       ^^"^1        Poet,  foi^  example,  would  '  HARVEST,  a  drama  in  three  acts  1 
maintain  in  court  that  Mr.  O'Nbill's  lines 
"They  told  me  the  water  w^s  lovely 
That  I  ought  to  go  for  a  swim. 
The  air  was  maybe  a  trifle  cool. 
You  won't  mind  it  when  ycu  get  in  " 
were  copied  from  a  stanza  of  his  own  iii  a  vol-f*  ****  ^^^^  Drama  League— Longma 
ume  privately  printed,  or  publjcly  distributed     preen    A;    Co.    Playwriting    Cont*  ; 
,    ^  ,    ,         •    .    ,  ^'^^^^  °^  <=lose  resemblance  have  often  been        Ehrensperger.  the  editor  of  1  j 

Cr  tri?utJ  4°K"o'f't^hrU";;,fci  f^^^^°P^f  by  dramatist,  and  ijovelists  dwefling  ^'^'^  Theatre  Monthly,  says  in  his 
players  of  minor  roles.   Miss  Haver,  in-        ^^^^^        Utterly  unknowii  the  one  to  the  *r«>^tiction  that  the  plays  submitted! 
dependent  of  her  blonde  prettiness  and  other.    Composers  of, music  have  been  accused  second,  contest  showed  a  i\ 

her  very  becoming  gowns,  acts  with  un-  of  plagiarism  when  'thev    have  nspri  thor.,  f    markable  variety  of  subjects.  Come 
studdied  poise  and  effect.    Seldom  haa  material  that  has  lone  been  common  lr^Z>  ,    *nd  melodrama  were  represented,  t' 

her  pantomime  been  more  expressivs,  t,,,^   .  .,         ^  common  property.  ....  ,         „  ,  -rv.„ 

more  finished  in  every  little  detail,   mv  "here  are  striking  cxamnles  of  ihi^  i„  .  ICormer  with  less  success.    The  si 


^jfVrV  V  .CiO  A  ,    O-    *A*cm»o.  v«»..  

Oakley  Stout,  with  an  introduction  ii 

Earold  A,  Ehrensperger.  Published  l 
jngmans,  Green  &  Co.  77  pages,  $1,5 

PHILIP  HALE 

This  Is  the  play  that  won  the  pr 


 .,    Mr;  ""^"^        sulking  examples  of  this  innocent 

Wolhelm  was  a  constant  delight  to  thosS  borrowing,  stealing  If  one  will  have  Ifc  an  in 
who  appreciate  subtlety  in  screen  por-  Tappert's    "Wandering    Melodiei"    and  Jean 


trayals   as    the   olly-tongued  brutal 

mined  gang  leader.  Mr.  Armstrong  ws 3 !  Hubert's  "Reminiscences  of  some  Melodic  Form* 
a  cool  but  generous  lover,  and  Mr.  Glea-  ueculiar  to  rprt,ir,  -7       ^^eiomc  Forms 

son  made  you  like  him  despite  the  i,,-  '^'^""^^f,  *°  f  ^"^'^i"  masters.' 
anities  of  tlie  script  as  it  was  applie-ii      ^"  ^"^  strict  sense  of  the  word  Shakespeare, 
to  his  part.    Only  when  all  four  began  Moliere,    the    elder    Dumas  were 


Mecte  of  the  plays  were  for  the  m' 
part  taken  from  regions  familiar  to  ' 
dramatists. 

According  to  Mr.  Ehrensperger, 
plays  were  often  carelessly  and  poc 
.mitten,  so  that  few  could  be  perforn 
plagiarists,  jwithout  revision.    Trial  performan 


  ,  "Wandering  Heir"  <ault«,   -When  ... 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  help  himself  from  Swift's  - 


142 


-.srs — the  "Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady.  Was 
rvt  Thfickeray  In  "Barry  Lyndon"  Indebted  to 
v'usanova?    Not  long  ago  it  was  shown  that  the 

■  uthor  of  "John  Inglesant"  was  a  shameless 

hief. 

Miss  Lewys  gives  a  list  of  "similarities"  in 
ieas,  treatment,  incidents — yet  Mr.  O'Neill 
>  nie.s  positively  any  knowledge  of  her  novel. 
■  Strange  Interlude"  has  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful run.  Will  the  proposed  suit  if  it  comes 
to  trial  maintain,  even  increase  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  play?  Or  will  Miss  Lewys  be  per- 
-■^uaded  to  publish  her  novel  in  a  cheaper  form 
with  the  censor  aiding  her  in  widespread  sales? 


The  Ttieatpc 


— there  is  an  economy  of  means  with  a 
logical  climax;  Its  people  are  real;  Its 
problems  pertinent.  One  wishes  that 
Mr.  Ehrensperger  had  not  added:  "The 
depression  In  the  play  is  almost  ele- 
gant." .  

There  are  four  characters  in  "Har-  _ 
vest":     Balcom,  a  farmer;   his  wife,  FHILIF  HALb 

Ruth;  their  daughter,  June;  Theodore,  "Boom-Boom,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and  four  scenes,  the  boc 
a  farmhand.  There  are  nearly  three  adapted  by  Fanny  Todd  Mitchell  from  "Mile.  Ma  Mere"'  by  Louis  Verneu 
introductory  pages  descriptive  of  the 


THE  B.  S.  0.  ABROAD 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  is  eager  to  conduct  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  cities  of  Europe.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  do  this:  To  ac- 
quaint foreign  audiences  with  the  remarkable 
plasticity  and  euphony  of  the  orchestra  that  he 
has  shaped  to  perfection;  to  show  what  as  con- 
ductor, as  interpreter,  he  can  do  with  his  superb 
band  of  musicians. 

It  has  been  rumored  for  some  months  that 
one  or  more  public  spirited  Bostonians  are  pre- 
pared to  defray  the  cost  of  the  tour.  The  ex- 
pense would  necessarily  be  great.  Although  Mr. 
Koussevitzky's  poetic  and  magnetic  nature  was 
fully  recognized  before  he  came  to  Boston;  al- 
though the  fame  of  our  orchestra  has  spread 
throughout  the  musical  world,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  receipts  from  European  concerts  would 
materially  lessen  the  expense.  Even  if  curiosity 
alone  filled  the  concert  halls  to  overflowing, 
there  would  stUl  be  a  loss.  There  would  possibly 
be  an  American  rival  in  the  field,  for  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York,  led  by  Mr.  Toscanini,  will  tour  Europe  at 
the  end  of  next  season. 

Boston  would  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  its 
orchestra  in  foreign  cities.  Boston  would  ap- 
plaud the  generosity  of  the  citizens  who  would 
largely  aid  in  making  this  triumph  possible. 
Yet  some  may  say,  and  not  in  a  carping  spirit, 
why  should  not  these  lovers  of  music,  these 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  conductor  and  his 
men,  first  put  the  orchestra  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  Boston,  their  home;  lead  in  proci^ring  an 
endowment  fund  so  that  there  would  not  be  a 
deficit  with  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance  at 
the  end  of  each  season?  Other  American  cities, 
proud  of  their  orchestras,  have  given  this  sub- 
stantial token  of  appreciation.  Surely  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  present  state  with  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  its  inspired  and  inspiring  leader, 
deserves  the  recognition  that  would  ensure  the 
utmost  freedom  in  the  giving  of  concerts  and 
provide  for  a  long  continuance  of  its  glorious 
reputation. 

And  some  may  say  that  charity  begins  at 
home — nor  is  the  proverb  musty. 


kitchen — the  cistern  pump  and  sink,  a 
sickly-looking  geranium  and  a  large 
Bible  ai-e  not  forgotten— and  the  char- 
acters. The  husband,  about  55,  has  a 
sour  expression,  beadlike  eyes,  shuffling 
as  he  walks.  His  attitude  toward  his 
wife  is  "much  the  same  as  one's  atti- 
tude toward  a  bothersome  fly  that  is 
brushed  off  only  when  it  is  less  annoy- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  effort  than 
to  put  up  with  it  as  it  crawls  over 
one's  features."  Ruth,  the  wife,  al- 
most 20  years  his  junior,  is  "a  bundle 
of  suppressed  complexes,"  and,  of  course, 
her  calico  dress  does  not  conceal  "the 
natural  grace  of  her  body."  Her  move- 
ments are  like  "the  restrained  creep  of 
the  tigress  before  she  springs."  Hot 
stuff!  The  daughter,  17,  is  full-blooded, 
•  buxom,  better  educated  than  the  others. 
As  for  the  hired  man,  he  is  "decidedly 
vital.  Tall,  broad-shouldered,  hand- 
some— a  type  that  most  women  admire." 
He  "functions  smoothly  and  forcefully 
when  his  deeper  nature  is  touched." 

The  play  is  better  than  tliis  long- 
winded  Introduction.  Is  It  distinctively 
American?  The  characters  would  not 
be  foreigners  on  any  European  farm. 
They  might  be  found  in  a  European 
play  or  romance:  The  tyrannical  hus- 
band, religiously  bigoted,  despising  the^ 
finer  things  in  life,  tanking  chiefly  of 
the  soil;  the  wife  of  a  higher  nature,  a 
drudge,  disillusioned,  craving  love;  the 
daughter — they  have  all  appeared  In 
American  stories  of  western  farm  life, 
but  have  been  usually  immigrants,  and 
the  tale  might  be  told  of  them  in 
Sweden,  Bohemia  or  other  lands.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Stout  had  Eugene  O'Neill  in 
mind  when  he  framed  his  plot  and  in- 
vented his  dialogue,  but  his  Theodore, 
the  high-minded,  rather  slow-witted 
farmhand,  is  missing  In  Mr.  O'Neill's 
gallery  of  portraits.  The  theatrical  sur- 
prise that  brings  the  climax — the 
smouldering,  concealed  affection  of 
Theodore  for  his  employer's  wife,  the 
affection  that  blazes  into  passion  and 
fires  the  woman  after  her  husband's 
final  act  of  Intolerable  inhumanity  Is 
well  contrived,  though  one  may  suspect 
earlier  in  the  play  that  the  woman 
loved  by  Theodore  is  not  June,  as  the 
father  believes.  There  is  a  faint  re- 
minder of  Synge  at  times  in  the  dia- 
logue; the  insistence  on  the  soil  nar- 
rowing and  degrading  human  nature 
might  be  tiresome  if  Mr.  Stout  were 
the  Zola  of  "La  Terre";  but  the  dra- 
matist's lines  are  not  incongruously 
literary  nor  are  they  as  rank  as  the 
Frenchman's  peasants  whose  existence 
was  strenuously  denied  by  Anatole 
France.  Ruth's  outburst  early  in  the 
play  is  not  uimatural,  not  too  high- 
flown: 

"Used  fbe  I  could  shut  my  eyes  and 
see  th"  trees  and  th'  river  and  th'  hills, 
but  now— all  I  see  is  cattle  and  hogs, 
swill  and  manure,  and  th'  prairies 
everywhere!  Soil— soil— soil.  Even  th' 
sunsets  that  was  so  pretty — I  can't  even 
look  at  them  any  more  without  seein' 
th'  everlasting  reaches  of  soil,  stretchin' 
out 's  if  they  was  arms  tryin' t'  hold  th' 
Sim  away  from  me," 


music  by  Werner  Janssen,  will  be  performed  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomo: 
raw  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  When  this  adaptation  was  product 
at  the  Casino  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  28  of  this  year,  the  leading  par 
TFere  taken  by  Jeanette  Mac  Donald,  Nell  Kelly,  Stanley  Ridges.  Richard  Le 
Harry  Welsh.  The  chief  comedian  was  Frank  Mclntyre;  the  chief  of  mar 
dancers  were  Cortez  and  Peggy. 


An  unusual  concert  will  be  given  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  tomorro' 
night  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Spirituals  of  CharlesMJn,  S.  < 
We  are  told  that  this  society  is  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
Charleston,  "representing  the  most  distinguished  families  of  southern  arii 
tocracy,  Tlie  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  ger 
uine  negro  spiritual,  seldom  heard  on  the  concert  stage."  No  one  of  tl: 
aingers  is  a  professional;  all  are  acquainted  and  are  required  to  be  a< 
quainted  with  negro  life  on  plantations.  The  songs  have  never  been  put 
lished  in  their  original  form. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gordon,  who  has  made  American  folk  music  a  study  for  man 
years  and  has  an  unequalled  collection  of  these  songs,  is  connected  with  th 
^usic  division  of  the  library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  this  t 
«3.y  about  the  Charleston  Society:  "For  scholarly  accuracy  as  well  as  fc 
artistic  peri^tion  concerts  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Spiritual 
are  always  noteworthy  events.  The  songs  themselves,  unspoiled  by  editin 
or  adaptation,  are  sung  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  were  obtame 
from  the  South  Carolina  folk,  and  the  rhythmic  movements  of  feet  and  bod 
with  which  they  are  accompanied  reproduce  with  remarkable  accuracy  tru 
folk  technic.  I  know  of  no  group  in  America  today  so  well  fitted  to  presen 
these  genuine  American  folk  songs  to  an  American  audience." 

Mr.  Gordon  believes,  if  we  do  not  misquote  him,  that  the  negro  spiritual 
were  del-ived  from  old  camp-meeting  tunes  sung  by  the  whites  and  from  oli 
Bongs  heard  by  the  negroes  as  sung  by  th^  dwellers  in  houses  of  their  o\»-ners 
that  the  negro  did  not  originate  or  invent  these  spirituals. 

The  concert  will  begin  at  8:30  P.  M. 


So  Florence  Easton  has  said  that  she  will  sing  no  more  in  opera.  "I  an 
tlmply  tired  out.  I  have  left  for  good."  Her  withdrawal  from  the  Metropoli 
tan  Opera  House,  where  she  has  sung  since  1917,  will  be  regretted  by  al 
lovers  of  fine  singing. 

Her  career  has  been  a  long  and  honorable  one.  An  English  woman  b' 
birth,  she  first  appeared  in  public  at  Toronto  as  a  pianist  when  she  was  1( 
years  old.  Six  years  later  she  returned  to  England,  studied  singing  there 
made  her  debut,  then  went  to  Paris  for  further  study.  She  came  to  th« 
i United  States  with  her  husband,  Francis  Maclennan,  the  tenor,  under  th( 
jdirection  of  Henry  W.  Savage,  who  was  producing  "Parsifal."  "Madame  But 
terfiy"  and  other  operas  in  English.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  wa«  ai 
jGilda,  when  she  was  called  on  suddenly  to  take  that  role.  She  was  then 
Blip  of  a  girl,  but  as  singer  and  actress  she  showed  much  more  than  ordi- 
|liary  skill.  She  was  later  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  (for  six  years) 
at  Hamburg  (for  three  years).  In  1915-16  and  1916-17  she  was  a  member  ol 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association.  The  Metropolitan  can  ill  afford  to  lose  her 


I  The  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York  City,  through  the  generosity  of  ont 
jOf  its  members  offers  a  prize  of  $1000  to  a  musician  either  bom  or  residmg 
In  the  United  States  for  an  unpublished  composition  in  one  of  the  larger 
forms,  orchestral,  choral  or  chamber  music,  its  duration  not  to  exceed  25 
iininutes.  MSS.  will  be  received  from  July  l  to  Oct.  l  mnal  date)  1929,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  music  committee.  Miss  Dorothy  Lawton,  music  branch 
lof  New  York  Public  Library,  121  East  Fifty-eighth  street.  New  York  city,  to 
|Whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed.  MSS.  must  positively'  be 
aent  anonymously,  insured  to  full  value  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  a  mark  of  identification  and  containing  the  composer's  name  and 
address  with  return  postage.  Artur  Bodanzky.  Rubin  Goldmark  and  Ernest 
Bchelllng  will  be  the  judges.   The  award  will  be  announced  Jan.  1,  1930. 


'SONGS  FROM  V  A(JABONDIA" 


iSIcir  biow'ledge  of  theatrical  requlre- 
Bients,  it  was  nearly  always  by  a  writer! 

whose  plays  had  been  produced.    In  jg  surprising  that  in  the  obituary  notices 

«ome  Instances  a  dramatist  failed  to  see  ^n^s  Carman  little  has  been  said  about  the 


Is  it  not  strange  that  the  best  interpreters  of  Debussy's  heroine  (Meli- 
fcande)  have  always  been  foreigners— Mary  Garden,  Maggie  Tevte.  Lotte 
Bchoene.- Henry  Prunieres. 


why  the  Judges  could  not  approve  a 
play  that  had  been  applauded  by  local 
audiences  and  critics.  The  indignant 
man  did  not  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween enthusiastic  friends  and  the 
manager  who  reads  a  manuscript  to  see 
II  It  is  possible  for  production  in  a 
"commercial"  theatre.  Few  of  the  com- 
petitors were  apparently  acquainted  with 
the  highest  types  of  plays  produced  in 
the  professional  theatres  of  the  leading 
ciues.  "In  a  country  where  the  pro- 
vincial city  is  no  longer  visited  by  the 
best  theatre  companies,  tius  situation 
must  prevail.  And  no  amount  of  one 
or  two  week  visits  to  New  York  will  ever  \ 
help  the  problem."  I 
The  judges  in  this  competition  also 
found  a  prevailing  level  of  mediocrity  in! 
the  treatment  of  the  subject.  There 
was  a  lack  of  distinction,  "the  besetting 
ein  foimd  in  much  of  the  dramatic  lit- 
erature we  are  producing."  That  "Har- 1 
vest"  was  awarded  the  prize  is  "an  en-1 
couraglng  fact."  Mr.  Ehrensperger  1 
finds  that  the  play  is  almost  classic  in 
Its  unity — the  action  takes  place  from 
just  after  midnight  till  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  west-' 
era  Minnesota  farmhouse  In  the  eighties 


three  volumes  of  "Songs  from  Vagabondia"  writ- 
ten by  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey,  with  designs 
by  Tom  B.  Meteyard.  The  first  volume  was 
publiKh<;d  in  Boston— an  edition  of  750  copirs— 
in  1894;  the  second  in  1896:  the  third  in  1900,  th" 
year  in  which  Hovey.  at  that  time  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Barnard  College,  died. 
Meteyard  died  last  year,  and  now  Carman— his 
fir.st  name,  by  the  way,  was  William— has  joined 
them. 

Some  of  these  .songs  have  made  their  way 
into  anthologies:  "The  Joys  of  the  Road,"  "Make 
me  over,  Mother  April,"  "Down  the  World  vvilli 
Marna!  '  "The  Kavanagh, '  These  were  in  the 
first  volume.  Much  quoted  at  the  time  were 
"Barney  Mcijee,"  and  "The  Sea  Gypsy"  in  the 
second. 

These  poets  sang  freely,  loving  Nature,  the 
good  things  of  life,  companionship;  they  sang  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  revolt  in  this  country 
from  cut-and-dried  poetic  patterns.  Their  verses 
to  accompany  Meteyaid's  designs  on  the  insides 
of  the  covers  were  characteristic  of  the  men:  and 
the  singers. 

"Have  little  care  that  life  is  brief. 

And  less  that  art  is  long. 
Success  is  in  the  silences 

Tiionch  ffimp  is  in  the  .<;on2." 


Reznicek  s  new  opera  is  entitled  "Benzine. '  Mr.  Robin  Legge  of  the  DaUy 
Telegraph  remarks:  "Whether  it  is  the  smell  or  the  consistency  that  is 
musically  depicted  I  neither  know,  nor  care.  I  fear." 


Mme.  Tetrazzini,  who  in  1926  at  the  age  of  53  years  married  a  man  many 
years  younger,  has  obtained  a  legal  separation  from  her  husband.  The  mar 
rlage  excited  wonder  at  the  time,  for  she  was  fat  enough  to  have  known 
better. 


The  press  agents  are  still,  at  work."  Martha  Baird,  the  pianist  who  is 
known  tn  Boston,  has  hands  "as  perfect  as  any  sculptor's  chisel  could  maJce. 
The  Northamptonshire  (Eng.)  E\ening  Telegraph  is  quoted.   The  cntlcs  in 
London  were  more  concerned  with  her  manner  of  using  them. 

Florence  Austral,  the  singer,  "loves  to  cook,  with  braised  steak  and 
lemon  tarts  as  specialties  (recipes  on  request)  to  sew,  linen  towels  and 
underthings  in  particular,  to  collect  Persian  cats  and  to  discover  antiques, 
•specially  grandfather  clocks. "  She  should  include  that  grand  old  song 
"My  Grandfather's  Clock"  in  her  recital  programs. 

The  composers  will  not  let  Chopin  alone.  There  is  another  opera  with 
music  based  on, his  own  melodies,  "Damask  Ro.se."  produced  at  Manchester, 
Eng.,  is  by  G.  H.  Clutsam,  who  does  not  think  the  personaUty  of  Chopin 
Buitable  for  light  opera.  "I  have  evolved  a  story  which  Chopin"  might,  per 
haps,  if  he  had  known  about  it.  have  set  to  music. "  This  story  of  the  18'. h 
century  "centres  round  an  imaginary  episode  in  the  life  of  Stanislas  Poni- 
atowski,  the  last  King  of  Poland.  The  opera  is  really  a  play  set  to  music 
and  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  ordinary  musical  comedy  element.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  a  belter  type  of  music  to  the  light  opera  stage.  All  the 
dances  come  in  naturally  and  the  chorus  plays  a  very  prominent  part."  \ 
lew  of  Chopin's  songs  are  introduced,  but  the  main  part  of  the  opera  is 
built  on  his  piano  music. 


tb 


GIVE  CONCERT 


And  in  the  .-ame  volume: 

"With  the  Orient  in  her  eyes 

Life  my  mistress  lured  me  on. 
'Knowledge'  said  that  look  of  hers, 

'Shall  be  yours  when  all  is  done.' 

Lilte  a  pomegranate  in  halves 

'Drink  me,'  said  that  mouth  of  hers. 
And  I  drank  who  now  am  here 

Where  my  dust  with  dust  confers." 

Poets  and  artist  are  no  more  on  earth.  No  «°^^he!on«rt  made  history,  as  it  i.s  thr 
ioubt  they  wrote  lightly  the  verses  that  might  ^y^.^  jj^je  that  the  society  has  sung  1: 
crve  for  their  epitaph: 


"If  any  record  of  our  names 
Be  blown  about  the  hills  of  Time 

Let  no  one  sunder  us  in  death. 
The  man  of  paint,  the  men  of  rhyme. 


anced  bill  atlhfitr opening  with  a  novel  iiomr  of  a  New  York  bond  broker 
anceaDiu,  ai,  i,n««vop      t.  i^.,, background.    Its  hero  is  Jim  Crane,  a 

equilibrist  act  by  two  men,  Messrs.  Axei|  ^^^^  ^^^^  . 
and  Mirano.  On  one  end  of  a  cross-  simply  as  a  football  player,  the  best 
bar  atop  an  Eiffel  Tower  base  is  a  lever  if  you  let  him  tell  It.   Peter  Ward, 

nr  QPIDITII AI Q!*^^^"^^ °''"^T^"t?fS&"hote^^^^       s';^anri  s 

llrililllll  U  ALlJ  iPl^"«'  operated  by  a  powerful)     ^^^^  salesman,  but  Crane's  ego  is 

V»  ******  ^*       ^  lelectrlc  motor.  As  the  revolving  trapeze  nally  Ward  gives  Crane  some  shady 

The  Society  for  tne  i-i«c.>Awv..  ...  ,  1^^  plane  take  on  momemtum  one  per-  stock  to  sell  to  his  temlnine  pursuers, 
Snirituals  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  gave  all       *^  ^  v,.  t^.c  or,^         nthpr  by  an  arrangement  which  leaves  Crane 

™it  la.st  night  befo^  hundreds  of  .  former  hangs  by  his  toes  and  does  other  ^^y^^^^^  ^^^b^^^  anything  disagree- 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Na-  ;  ;hazardous  feats  on  the  trapeze  while  nis  ^^^^  happens.  Mae  Ellis,  a  collegiate 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  at  the  |  [companion  maintains  a  pretty  balance  ^^^ij.gj.  ^j^o  has  become  Ward's  sec- 
while  hanging  head  down  from  the  car.  rgtary,  warns  Crane  of  his  danger. 
This  is  a  thrilling  act,  Inadequately  ap-  Qr^nc,  using  Mrs.  Ward,  gets  out  of  his 
predated  because  of  its  lowly  position  jdiiemma  very  cleverly,  turns  the  tables 
on  the  bill.  on  the  oily  Peter,  and  departs  with  Mac. 

I   Then    follow    Claudia    Coleman,    a 'presumably  he  has  learned  his  lesson, 
buxom  blonde  in  white  gown  and  green     ^  big-time  football  game  is  neatly 
hat,   in   humorous   monologues   about  gpiiced  into  the  story's  action, 
several   feminine   types,   the  best  of  w.  E.  G. 

which  is  her  very  amusing  characteriza-  .  

tion  of  the  gum-chewing  shop  girl  just  kEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 


"Of  all  our  good,  of  all  our  bad 
This  one  thing  only  is  of  worth: 

We  held  the  league  of  heart  to  heart, 
The  only  purpose  of  the  earth." 


the  North.  As  a  prelude  to  this  concen 
last  night,  the  society  sang  at  Ames 
hall,  Salem.  So  great  was  the  ovation 
there  that  flowers  were  thrown  to  th, 
stage  during  the  singing,  persons  in  the 
audience  swayed  to  the  cadence  of  the 
negro  music,  and  rounds  of  applause 
shook  the  hall. 


ONLY  GROUP  OF  KIND 

Organized  five  years  ago,  the  Society 
Jfor  the  Preservation  of  Spirituals  is  the 
I  only  group  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
Of  the  two  poets,  Hovey  was  the  more  virile,  feinging  negro  spirituals  as  only  they  are 
the  one  with  the  more  embracing  vision,  the  one   equipped  to  do. 

S  the  higher  flight.  One  might  say  that  he  was  1.  ^he  majonty.of  its  members,  were 
the  more  human  of  the  two  in  his  views  of  life. 
It  was  in  1895  that  he  sent  to  us  this  postal  card 
from  a  little  town  in  France:  "I  am  getting 
awfully  sick  of  European  women.  German 
Do^l  women  are  .seven  years  old  all  their  lives  and 
lia  French  women  seventeen.  It  is  only  the  Ameri- 
M  can  that  has  the  intellectual  grace  of  the  woman 
'  f  thirty  at  .';cventeen  and  the  physical  delight 
the  girl  of  seventeen  at  forty." 


born  and  raised  on  southern  planta 
tions,  nursed  by  negro  mammies,  and 
familiar  with  the  least  detail  of  spirit- 
ual singing.   On  occasion  some  of  them 
gathered  to  sing  the  negro  songs  for 


A  screen  drama  adaplcd  by  James  Kevin 
MrGuimiess  and  .Tohn  Stone  Irom  Talbot 
Mv.ndv's  story.  "Kinir  ol  the  Khyber  Rifles  : 
photograDhy  by  .losenh  Ausniat:  directed  by 
John  Ford  and  Lumsden  Hare,  and  presented  | 


'WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME?" 


promoted  from  the  tinware  to  the  music  w„trh" 
department,  with  all  her  brazen  Ignor-   The  Black  Watch 
ance;  a  dull  playlet  by  William  C.  De- 
Mille,  played  by  Charles  Hopkins,  Jr., 
Bessie  Rempel  and  J.  M.  Clayton,  about 

a  married  man  whose  wife  and  physi-   „  ,  

cian  to  cure  him  of  excessive  drinking,  by  wmiam  Fox  as  an  aii-taiume  pictt.re 
pretend  he  is  dead;  and  Harland  Dixon         'jg^nlid  GoV"don  Kinr.  .Tictor  McLwien 

of  thp  old  dancing  team  of  Doyle  and  Yasmani  v. ■  ^5''?,*  il;!!! 

Dixon,  now  assisted  competently  by  an  Lt-  M^ooimn  Kinr,. ,.,  ,Cavid  Kon,ns 

angular  but  nimble  girl  known  only  as 
Audrey,  in  a  dancing  act  which  starts 
slowly  and  works  up  to  a  really  clever 
finish  with  two  duo  dances. 
A  piano  is  rolled  on,  a  young  man 


their  own  pleasure,  but  when  it  was  i  ^  ,  ^edin  seats  himself,  and 
feared  that  the  negro   spiritual  '  was  named  JM^  J^^^^  ^^^^ 

doomed,  they  organized  the  society  for  ||  f„^„'f "...Xh  ',r,rt  hpr  nhimnness  artfully 


'v;^.  1 1  accentuated  and  her  plumpness  artfully 
the  preservation  of  a  unique  bit  of  i  ^'^^SPi^^ t°  „  i"  J  ,,^u^m  nnpns  her 
American  life.  The  singers  are  all  ama- 


teurs and  have  no  desire  to  include 
professional  talent  in  their  group  lest 
the  strict  adherence  to  the  manner  of 
the  negro  be  distorted  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  modulations,  other  elements 
foreign  to  the  spiritual.  Nor  do  they 
recognize  applause,  nor  the  introduction 
of  black  face  comedians,  negro  jokes, 


4ai^. ^....p   - 

Col.  oTthe  Black  Watch  Lumsden  Hare 

Rewa  Ghunea  ■  ■ .- Ho-V , D  Ai cv 

Mohammed  Khan  Mitchell  I.«wis 

Mai.  Twynes  Cyril  Chadwick 

Harrim  Bey  Walt^er  Lone 

Field  Marshal  David  Torrence 

Black  Watch  Officer  Pat  Somerset 

Muezzin   Joseph  Diskay 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  its  pic- 
turesque and  imaginative  mob  scenes 
The  Black  Watch"    is  worth  seeing,  i 


A  film  company  of  Turin  produced  last  :,ear 
The  Carnival  of  Venice."  The  plot  was  imagi- 
nary; the  villain  was  named  "Conte  Marco 
Venier."  Conte  Bartolomeo  Venier,  the  head  of 
the  noble  Venetian  family  which  boasts  of  three 
^oges,  brought  action  against  this  film  com- 
iny,  claiming  heavy  damages,  on  the  ground 
It  at  it  was  unjustifiable  to  give  a  historic  sur- 
ame  to  a  character  represented  as  a  scoundrel, 
t  is  true  that  the  old  Veniers  were  men  of 
orilliant  parts.  Sebastian,  Admiral  and  Doge, 
raised  levies  to  defend  Cyprus  against  the  Turks 
and  bore  himself  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
anto,  though  he  had  the  honesty  to  admit  that 
oe  Venetian  galleys  in  Don  John's  fleet  were 
nferior  to  thase  of  other  nations  and  their  crews 
<^-,s  disciplined  and  well  equipped.  But  the  Turin 
ribunal,  in  giving  judgment  recently,  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  if  "a  theatrical,  cinema- 
ographic  or  literary  production  is  based  on  a 
istorical  episode,  the  author  is  entitled  to  use 
ithentic  names,  even  if,  as  in  the  present  case, 
he  action  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  personages 
^involved.  The  reproduction  of  history  can  be 
iWforbidden  to  no  one.  If,  however,  the  author 
llinvents  a  purely  imaginary  story,  he  has  no 
■■right  to  dub  his  villains  by  historic  names  with 
'  Bliving  representatives."  While  this  Tribunal  ad- 
"  "mitted  that  the  use  of  the  Veriier  surname  was 
illegal,  it  declined  to  grant  the  present  head  of 

the  family  any  damages.  A  singular  decision.     -  ,      ,  ,   ,  ,  ■    ^  .. 

J.  ■  ,    jv.      ■selves  in  the  midst  of  friends. 

Novelists  and  dramatists  m  England  have     Yesterday,  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton, 
more  than  once  suffered  from  the  introduction  where  the  society  Ls  stopping,  Maj. 
f  supposedly  fictitious  names.  In  a  noteworthy  Huger  said  that  never  had  they  received 
case,  a  character  with  an  uncommon  surname  such  a  cordial  reception  as  here  in  Bos- 
',  ^    .      ,  ,  ,     .  ,     ,  ton.  "As  our  concluding  song  last  night 

was  introduced  in  a  novel.  A  man  of  this  name  ^^^^  •!  Leave  You  in  the  Hands  of 
in  a  provincial  town  brought  suit  for  damages  a  Kind  and  Loving  Saviour,'  leaving 
and  was  awarded  them,  although  the  fictitious  the  platform  to  shake  hands  with  those 
character  was  portraved  as  a  blameless  person,      the  audience.    So  eager  were  those  ! 

,  ,       ,        '    I.  ■       .  ™       people  to  greet  us  that  they  clambered 

as  blameless  as  the  Ethiopians  to  whom  Zeus  ^ver  each  other  to  shake  hands.  It  was! 
made  visits.    It  was  conclusively  proved  at  the  really  overwhelming." 
trial  that  the  author  could  not  have  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  plaintifT.  The  court  thought 


modified  by  a  gown  of  yellow,  opens  her  q^q^^s  ^f  frenzied  natives  surging  back 
song  cycle  with  "Oh,  Do  Something,  ^^^^  ^qj-j-j^  ^  dimly  lit  cavern,  their 
the  baby-talk  song  which  she  first  sang  j^sging  arms  and  cruel  faces  half  seen 
in    Paramounfs    all-talking    Picture,  ,    .      ,.  .  ,  ,         ,^  ^ 

"Nothing  But  the  Truth."  After  that,  by  the  flickering  light  from  altar  fires. 
"Pass  the  Sugar "  "He's  So  Unusual,"  shadowy  forms  marching  through  the 
"I'd  Do  Anything  for  You,"  all  in  baby- dusk  on  their  way  to  battle,  the  regi- 
natter  and  "I'm  Looking  for  My  Yankei  men  t  of  the  Black  Watch  of  heroic 
Doodle  Boy  "  an  unmoving  ballad  about  memory  attacking  under  fire  led  by 
a  little  French  girl  just  arrived  in  NeMi:i»ir  pipers— all  these  remain  vividly  in 


anything  derogatory  to  the  race.  >  Tr"'^'"  Mi^^'kane  should  hold  fast  t(the  memory. 

These  white  s  ngers  of  negro  songs  .  York    Miss  Kane  ^noum  nom  concerns  tHe  adventures  of 

kiterpret  the  spiritua    exactly  as  the    "1^  °V '°?|^e  rang!  an  officer  of  the  Black  Watch.  Capt. 

ffegro  sing  it.  With  c  apping  of  hands,  her  ^„"r*Xoni?  abilities  are  not  tot  Donald  King,  who  on  the  outbreak  of 
stomping  of  feet  swaymg  of  bodies  they  and  her  h^\™'^'^^«''y^'g'^^informed  th  war  is  ordered  to  leave  his  regiment  se- 
sing  wHh  the  utter  abandon  of  the  ne_-    ^'^Jf^^^^/t^at  she  wa^  so^^^^^^^^     imicretly  and  go  to  India  for  the  purpo.se 

nression  that  she  didn't  like  Boston  ha(Of  discovering-  who  it  is  that  i.s  foment- 
eone  about  She  denied  that  she  walketuiK  trouble  amon^  the  native  tribes  and 
out  on  "Good  Boy"  during  a  recent  en  inciting  them  to  attack  tlie  British, 
gagement  of  that  musical  comedy  here^mg  is  forced  to  di.sgiace  himself  pub- 
isserted  that  she  really  was  sick,  an.HcIy  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion  on  the 


gro.  From  a  low,  moaning,  mournful, 
beginning  the  song  increases  in  tempo 
and  volume  until  the  participants  seem 
wrapped  in  some  sort  of  orgy  of  re- 
ligion as  they  madly  shout  and  dance. 

Others  of  the  songs  sustain  the  moan    a5b<:i..^u  ^'^  ^"'Jon"" A"BorMo"ii'^"it  of  the  natives  when  he  joins  their 

element,  a  sad,  grief-stricken   chant;  ;  that  she  did  was  plsse'^"^^  renegade.  Before  long  lie 

still  others  are  lighter,  gayer  bubbling  I  basket  J'°/<14^^  ^^.^"""IT'  ^  gift  c^nds  that  the  force  that  he  must  defeat 
with  Joy  at  the  prospect  of  entering  ,  ^L^'*  ^       i:  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  half-caste 

heaven.  j  A';*}""^^.     i^t^mission     Pathe    New.^'-rl.  Yarmani,  who  has  become  enam- 

GUESTS  AT  SALEM  '.yanessi  the  dancer,  in  several  elaborat  ciu'ed  of  him  and  wishes  him  to  lead 

Through  the  effort,  of  Mrs.  Edgar  .cc^tumes  and  contrasted  dance  ^tep.  her    fanatical  followers    «ga.nst  the 
Stlllman    Kelley,    and    Mrs.    William   punctuated  by  vocal  and  instruments  hated  white  ^ace   ^eep^y  a"i  acted 
Arms  Fisher  of  Boston,  president  and   bits  by  the  Lido  Boys,  three  in  nnmbetber.  King  is  on  the  PO'nt  oi  lorgetting 
vice-president  of  the  National  Federa-  jJay  C.  Fllppen,  black-face  comediahi^  duty  and    his  m^^^^^^ 
tlon  of  MUSIC  Clubs,  the  Charleston  Iwith  ^is  disconcerting  ma^^^^^  ^^^^^^  and  h^  adored 

society  came  to  Boston  for  its  first  con-   a  long  cigar,  several  common^^^^^^^  wounded.  Leaving  her 

cert  in  the  North.  ities,  and  some  chatter  freque^^^^^^  doiardent  embraces  he  gives  orders  for  hi.s 

m  Salem  they  were  the  guests  of  spiced;    and   Meehans   trained    dog  machine-guns  to  be 

Ellen  B.  Leight  and  Mr.'.  Horatio  Pier-  mostly  poodles  and  leaping  Kieyhoundii'^^.^^^  rebellious  natives;  Yas 

.son.  In  his  int!;oductory  explanation  of  ;  to  close  the  show.  a.  u. 

the  manner  of  interpreting  the  songs 


mani  makes  an  effort  to  dissuade  her 
followers  from  their  useless  attack,  but 
they  shoot  her  down  and  advance  to 
E.  L.  H. 


and  the  purpose  of  the  organization.!     OLYMPIA-FENWAY  THEATRES     

President  Alfred  Huger,  direct  descend-  \"Tlie  Time,  the  Place  and  the  Girl"  |their  own  destruction 

ant  of  an  old  French  Huguenot  family     a  screen  comedy-drama,  -with  scenario  b»  — ■ 

of  Charleston,  a  major  in  the  world  I  "'■•'<■"  .l-oi-d:  directed  hy  Howard  Bretuer-  MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
war.  more  latterly  a  lawyer,  said:  "Wc  ^;;i:„=)S;'„/'-;f;,1.V^;'  ,*?i\h''lh™7oiPo™,nr"cai't""rH;o  Men  and  a  Maid 

have  not  yet  decided  whether  we  are  -Um  rrane  Oram,  wiiher 

singing  in  Charleston  or  Salem.    We>  Gerinide  oimstei 

have  seen  so  many  things  which  remind, non.  Ward.' iii .' ! ! ! ; !  iBcu"  f'onipstol 
us  of  home — your  colonial  homes,  your  y1.'^"''  j5^^.i, —  ••  Bert  Uoac: 

gates  and  doorways,  that  we  feel  our-     Mrs;   wfnt'er.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',",Gre|!^h'en  Ha'r'tma 


SOME  OF  SONGS 

,    .  ^        ,  Last  night  at  the  federation  concert, 

it  enough,  m  view  of  the  law  of  libel,  that  his  ,.  ^  „„„n„  ,^  e^«„tov,»n„«  c^,v,e 

,    ,  ,  .     ^  ,  _  .  ,        ,  ^  the  ovation  was  as  spontaneous,  some 

name  had  been  taken  m  vam.  This  case  brought  .  „ 

^.      .    .,     ,  ..  .,        .     .  of  the  songs  were:    im  A-Gwme  tun 

attention  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  _       ^  .  I.-      ,jt-  .tuj- 

,       ....    ^  -r^  ,        1    1   J  1     *     Cross  dat  Siporated  Line  an  Lebe  dis 

It  is  said  that  Dickens  looked  eagerly  for  „.  „  „  ,  .  ., ,  ... 

J    ^     .    .       4.,   »  .        ■  ,  i.  V,-  Behin',"  "Who  Bull'  dah  Ahk? ' 

shop  and  street  signs  that  he  might  name  his  ,       '.  ^ 

,        ^        _  XT  1    1  1    iv/r        7-,  <      Sinnuh  W  at  Yuh  Doin'  Down  Dey? ' 

>  haracters.   There  was  a  Pickwick,  Moses  Pick-     ^  ^      .         ^      „  ■ 

wick,  a  coach  proprietor  of  Bath.  Sam  Weller  f'^^.^"  ^"'^  ^°  '^"^  ^""^"-^ 
railed  Mr.  Pickwick's  attention  to  a  coach  door : ,  ^^'^ ' '  "       ^  ^""^  ^ 

•  Not  content  with  writin'  up  Pickvick,  they  puts  "lembered 
'Moses'  afore  it,  vich  I  call  addin'  insult  to  in-i 


r.4rR 

Mrs.  r?rk 
Profossor 


Irene  Haismai 
James    R.  Kiikw 


long  time  ago.    The  last  line  so  ap 


A  screen  melodrama  by  Frederick  and 
Fanny  Hatton;  directed  by  Reorse  Archaiii- 
haud  and  presented  by  Tiffany-Stahl  as  a 
part-lalkiiif  picture,  with  the  loUowinsr  cast  ; 

Jim   Oxford  William   Collier.  Jr. 

nose   Alma  Bennett 

Adjutant  Kitdie  Gribbon 

Shorlv   Georec  E.  SUme 


■  it's  seldom,   it  ever,  "you  "find'  thenJ^'  Margaret  Qnimby 

together.  The  Tunc,  The  Place  and  the  A  more  embracing  title  would  have 
Girl,"  Henry  Blossom.  Jr..  wrote  that  s  been  '  Two  Men,  a  Maid,  and  a  Black 


Cat."    Had  it  not  been  for  the  prodi- 


jury."  Those  Who  thus  lent  without  due  notice! 
their  names  to  Dickens  were^  not  anxious  about; 

damages.  Characters  in  American  historical 
plays  aJid  novels  have  not  always  been  favorablyi 
portrayed.  Have  there  been  instances  of  en-' 
raged  descend.ints  going  into  court? 


Today  they  will  be  the  guests  of 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette  of  Concord. 
In  the  afternoon  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  Frederick  H.  Kennard  of 
Newton  Centre.  In  the  evening  they 
will  sing  at  a  concert  in  the  Repertory 
Theatre  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Club  of  Boston. 


JfByV  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

The  weatherman  was  not  helpful  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  policy  of 
opening  the  week's  show  at  the  New  B. 
F.  Keith's  Theatre  Saturday  afternoon. 


[While  the  auditorium  was  coimuiwauM 
cool  the  audience  was  inclined  to 
apathy,  and  the  performers  and  their 

'various  contributions  found  it  difficult 
to  arouse  any  great  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm out  front    It  is  a  well-bal- 


peaied  to  the  imagination  of  two  youn(  gious  energy  of  a  restless  feline  which 
Chicagoans,  Prank  R.  Adams  and  Will  transported  a  loaded  piste -1  from  the 
M.  Hough,  that  they  wrote  a  book  an()  top  of  a  chest  to  the  top  of  a  stove 
some  lyrics,  attached  both  to  som<  whose  heat  caused  the  wea,ion  to  be 
tunes  by  .Joseph  E.  Howard,  and  thuj  discharged,  sending  a  bullet  squarely 
created  a  musical  comedy,  or  rather  a  into  the  middle  of  Rose's  back,  that  buf- 
comedy  with  music,  which  became  pop- feted  child  of  fate  might  have  lived 
ular  at  once.  That  was  back  in  1907,  to  enjoy  at  least  one  night  of  romance 
Apparently  the  Warner  Bros,  have  and  love.  Hers  was  a  reniarkablj  sturdy 
bought  merely  the  title  from  Adams  physique  at  that;  for  despite  her  mortal  / 
and  Hough  or  their  estates.  Certainly  wound  Rose  was  able  to  stand  upright  i 
aside  from  two  songs,  they  reveal  an  for  some  time,  directing  Jim  Oxford, 
absolutely  unrelated  story,  with  alieil  her  young  English  lover,  how  to  escape 
characters,  in  the  picture  now  beinrithe  wrath  of  his  rival,  the  adjutant  of 
heralded  as  an  adaptation  of  the  orig-the  French  Legion,  by  fleeing  into  the 
inal  product.  Nor  is  the  title  perti- desert.  She  even  was  able  to  crawl  to 
nent.  In  the  stage  piece,  the  scenes  the  door,  to  admit  the  impatient  ad- 
were  set  in  and  around  a  sanitarium  jutant.  and  to  confess  to  him  that  she 
and  hotel  in  the  mountains  of  VirJand  Jim  loved  each  other,  before  she 
gmia,  populated  by  remorseful  capi^died.  "It  was  an  accident,"  she  said, 
talists  suffering  from  overdoses  of  al'  Yet  the  picture  does  not  indicate  that 
Icohol,  and  by  rich  widows  with  idl^  any  one  cared  to  find  out  ju.st  how  that 
isons.  The  plot  was  about  a  youth  ir  accident  happened.  Pictures  are  often 
hiding  following  an   affray  in   whict  like  that. 

jnear-murder  was  committed;  a  girl  whi  For  a  film  which  runs  for  more  than 
'befriended  and  believed  in  the  youth  an  hour,  thei'e  is  a  minimum  of  action, 
land  a  jovial  gambler  who  called  him'  Most  of  the  footage  is  given  over  to 
self  "Happy"  John  Hicks,  played  W  scenes  in  the  cafe  somewhere  in  Algiers 
ithat  stocky  comedian,  Arthur  Deagon  where  Rose  waits  on  soldiers  of  the 
There  were  at  least  eight  good  soni  French  Legion,  in  her  room  over  the 
jnumbers.  cafe,  and  among  huge  piles  of  sand 

We  revive  :ihese  ancient  facts  solel]  supposed  to  represent  the  desert.  Jim 
to  indicate  how  .carelessly  motion  pic;  Oxford  has  hated  women  ever  since 
Iture  producers  and  directors  can  tos;  his  wife,  two  hours  after  their  wedding, 
la  good  story  overboard,  substitute  on;  told  him  she  loved  another  man.  "She 
of  entirely  different  import  and  labe  was  beautiful,"  he  tells  Rose.  "She  had 
|it  "adaptation. '  Thi.'s  all-talking  picturf  the  face  of  an  angel  and  the  heart  of  , 
in  itself,  a  lively  enough  affair,  has  ia  cheat,"  a  description  which  somehow 
Ismail  co-ed  college  and  the  offices  ani  seems  familiar.    But  Jim  is  mad  about 
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je.  though  she  be  conceded  to  be  the 
lutanfs  property.    Between  the  two 
on  Rose  is  mauled  about  a  lot.  Jim 
<  a  bit  nicer  about  it.  and  Rose  is 
itisfled  when  she  has  forced  him  to 
IV  he  loves  her.    After  that  comes  the 
.iged.v.    For  climax,  we  find  Jim  back 
'  England,  face  to  face  again  with  his 
de  or  five  years  ago.   This,  and  a 
tie  between  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Grib- 
u,  constitute  the  talking  sequences, 
lie  trifle  was  almost  comprehensible. 
■  I  the  convei-sation  between  Mr.  Col- 
r  and  Miss  Quimby  was  badly  messed  ! 

recording.     We  assume  tliat  they  j 
ade  it  up  and  went  to  housekeeping, 
was  all  very  sad.  W.  E.  G. 


Ml.  .Mtliu\,i-  a>  111  liiir  form:  funny 
in  his  familiar  manner,  funny  In 
speech,  when  the  librellist  favored  him, 
funny  in  his  pursuit  of  the  female.  Mr. 
Welsh  played  the  head  waiter  In  the 
old  burlesque  style  with  the  expected 
thick  German  accent.  Then  there  were 
the  four  quaint  "Nightingales,"  who  in 
the  world  writes  the  words  and  music 
of  their  songs?  But  who  composes  the 
music  played  by  piano  tuners? 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
was  simply  delighted,  like  Clara  In  the 
story.  "Boom  Boom"  should  have  a 
prosperous  run. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

Wilbur  Thoatrp.  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  '  Boom  Boom."  a  musical 
remedy  In  three  acts  and  four  scenes, 
fidapted  by  Fanny  Todd  Mitchell  from 

Mile.  Ma  Mere,"  by  Louis  Verneuil. 
Lyrics  by  Mann  Holiner  and,  J.  Keirn 
Brennan;  music  by  Werner  Janisen. 
Dances  by  John  Boyle.  Settings  by 
Watson  Barratt.  Directed  by  George 
Marion:  produced  by  the  Me.ssr."!.  Shu- 
iiert  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  New  York. 

n  Jan.  28,  1929,  when  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  took  the  part  of  Jean;  Stanly 
Ridges  that  of  Tony  Smith;  Nell  Kelly 
that  of  Tilly  McGuire;  Frank  Mclntyre 
that  of  Worthington  Smith;  while  Harry 
Welsh  played  the  head  waiter.  Cortes 
and  Peggy  danced. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows; 

i>ari   Jane  .\lilnn 

I'on.v  Stnilh   Haiolii  Coiililina 

~kippy  Csrr   Kendall  Capps 

r(xa.«   Brad  Mitchell 

liiissie   Kitt.v  riarii 

Till.v  McGuire   NHI  Kelly 

Wiirlhinstou  Smith   Fraiil<  Mc  ltii.vip 

■^ijouirid  Sflunk   Richard    lifr  ' 

KKpreip  Phipps.  .Archie  I.rf!aih 

Ma.vhflL-v  r.a  Tour   Maridla  Swausoii 

H.adwaiter   Harr.v  Welsh 

I'Vler.   Cnim 

'.  ;k.v    PegiT.v 

lie  Four  N'isrhlinsrales . .  Evel.vn  Sayres,  i.or- 
el  I  a  Savres.   Doreen  <ilovei-.  .]e.«.<;ie  Payne 

ti.eucl  (if  Tilly  McGuire  lacUie  Hulbert 

•Mso    the  .lack    Donahue-.Iohu  Boyle 

'.iris  and  Bernard  Smith  and  his  orchestra. 

It  was  announced  in  the  newspapers 
of  Dec.  2.  1928,  that  a  musical  show 
called  "Make  Boom  Boom"  would  open 
in  Wilmington  "10  days  hence"  with 
Frank  Mclntyre  and  Roy  Atwell  in  the 
company.  Thus  the  title  should  have 
incited  the  players,  singers  and  orches- 
tra to  strenuous,  uproarious  endeavor, 
but  "Boom  Boom"  turned  out  to  be  an 
amusing  show  with  a  coherent  story 
carried  out  to  the  end.  with  music  that 
lor  the  sentimental  moments  was  not 
nauseatingly  mushy  and  for  the  chorus 
Tnd  the  dancers  was  rythmically  excit- 
n§  and  not  in.solently  boisterous. 

The  story,,  it  is  true,  has  for  its 
motive  ematory  entanglements  that 
have  served  many  dramatists  and  li- 
brettists in  years  gone  by.  There  is  this 
variation  of  the  theme:  The  chief  com- 
edian married,  a  young  girl  with  whom 
his  son  was  in  love  and  was  loved  by 
her.  This  comic  husband  is  convinced 
that  he  has  a  high  and  holy  mission,  to 
comfort,  console  all  pretty  women,  to 
be  a  benefactor  to  the  .sex.  Jean,  mar- 
ried to  him  because  her  father,  Squnk 
the  reformer,  insisted  on  it,  to  save  her 
honor,  which  had  never  really  been 
called  in  question,  disgusted  by  her  hus- 
band's philandering,  awaited  the  psy- 
cological  moment  when  she  would  be 
untrue  to  him.  She  went  to  a  road- 
hcuse  with  an  admirer,  but  left  un- 
spotted and  at  the  end  met  her  reward 
by  being  handed  over  by  her  delighted 
husband  to  his  son— a  most  amicable 
arrangement  necessitating  only  a  trip 
to  Reno. 

The  story,  however  well  it  Is  told, 
with  entertaining  complications  after 
the  model  of  the  French  farce,  is 
spcondai-y  in  interest  to  the  dancing 
■  hicji  is  now  graceful,  surprising  in  the 
\ariety  of  evolutions,  now  athletic  but 
not  painfully  so.  Seldom  are  so  many 
pretty  girls  so  well  trained  and  so 
neatly  formed  seen  in  a  musical  comedy. 
Besides  the  danciilg  chorus,  there  were 
special  dancers,  chief  among  '  them 
Cortez  and  Peggy,  poetic  in  their  move- 
ments, even  in  their  tours  de  force. 

Mi.ss  Alden,  charming  to  the  eye,  with 
s  sensitive  and  expressive  face,  played 
lean  in  the  vein  of  comedy,  not  with 
he  farcical  intensity  that  too  many 
ieading  w'omen  in  shows  of  this  nature 
mink  necessary  for  the-  winning  of  pub- 
.c  favor.    Mi.ss  Kelly  was  captivating 
.1    her  eccentric   disporting.     In  her 
ildest  pranks,  she  suggested  her  own 
enjoyment  of  apparently  spontaneous 
iiitbmsts.   A  remarkable  young  woman, 
.specially  in  this:  She  did  not  try  to 
hog'  the  show  though  the  audience 
■  •as  with  her  from  her  first  entrance 
on  the  stage.  Mi.ss  Swanson  is  a  sump- 
'  nous  beauty  but  one  with  life  and  a 
^nse  of  humor. 

Mr.  Conkling  of  manly  behavior,  was 
lOt  your  ordinary  musical  comedy  lov- 
''!■.  for  he  not  only  bore  himself  well; 
lie  was  not  anxiously  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  he  should  burst  into  .song, 
egardless  of  what  happened  on  the 
tage  between  bursts. 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre  this  week 
offers  an  excellent  vaudeville  bill  head- 
lined by  Blackstone.  rated  as  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  magicians.  With  12 
assistants  and  a  carload  of  mysterious 
paraphernalia  and  effects  to  serve  him, 
the  master  Blackstone  occupies  the 
.^tage  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  nightly  program, 
Blackstone  will  attempt  to  escape  to- 
morrow night  from  a  special  steel 
boiler  to  be  assembled  and  welded  to- 
gether on  the  stage  in  full  view  of  the 
audience.  Friday  evening  will  be 
"Spook  Night."  and  a  Bunny  matinee 
will  be  held  for  the  children  Saturday 
morning. 

Other  acts  this  week  Include  Al 
Tucker  and  Manny  Smith  in  a  comic 
musical  act;  the  three  McCann  sisters, 
a  trio  of  appealing  singers  and  dancers; 
and  the  Paul  brothers  in  a  series  of 
acrobatic  stunts.  "The  Pagan,"  which 
introduces  Ramon  Novarro  as  a  singer 
on  the  vocal  screen,  was  filmed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  It 
tells  of  a  young  islander's  struggle 
against  the  encroachments  of  civiliza- 
tion. Renee  Adoree.  Donald  Crisp. 
Dorothy  Janis  and  others  appear  with 
Novarro.    _ 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE^RESERVATION  | 
SPIRITUALS 

Descendants  of  slave  owners  of  the  , 
Did  plantations  of  South  Carolina  dem- 
onstrated last  evening  in  what  was  per-  , 
aaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  dra- 
matic concerts  ever  presented  before  a 
Boston  audience  the  rhythmic  songs  still 
iung  by  descendants  of  those  slaves.  It 
was  unique  in  that  white  people  of  the  ^ 
South  were  interpreting  spirituals  which 
they   themselves    had    collected  from 
larky  lips,  and  were  singing  them  with 
I  sense  of  love  and  appreciation  such 
IS  only  tho!>e  who  had  lived  amid  such 
surroundings    could    possibly  demon- 
strate. 

"Shouting,"  which  the  large  company 
that  nearly  filled  the  Repertory  Thea- 
tre discovered  to  mean  tapping  with 
the  feet,  hand-clapping  and  swaying, 
constituted  an  important  part  of  every 
song.  As  the  curtain  rose  there  was 
ilsclosed  a  lovely  and  picturesque  sight. 
Scf.Ued  beneath  long  graceful,  over- 
langlng  fringes  of  grey-green  southern 
■noss  were  the  40  or  more  members  of 
:he  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Spir- 
ituals irom  Charleston,  S.  C.  the 
ladies  gowned  in  the  lovely,  ofT-the- 
shoulder,  full-skirted  costumes  of  1860 
—bright  in  tones  of  rose  and  yellow 
and  orange  and  green  and  blue,  as  if 
they  had  just  stepped  in  from  a  party 
on  the  old  plantation. 

Led  by  the  president  of  the  society. 
Maj.  Alfred  E.  Huge,  who  gave  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  music,  the  singers 
launched  into  the  opening  number, 
"Cum,  Cum,  Cum,  En  .Go  Wld  Me,"  ft 
camp-meetJng  song  that  has  doubtless 
never  before  been  given  in  Boston.  As 
the  tones  rose  and  fell,  now  louder,  now 
softer,  one  after  another  of  the  group 
rose,  clapping  and  swaying,  the  rhy- 
thmic foot-tapping  giving  the  neces- 
I'sary  impetus,  and  each  person  individ- 
ually expressing  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Sometimes  the  -swaying  was  amplified 
by  a  slow  revolution  of  the  singer,  as 
slie  waved  or  swung  her  arms.  Some- 
times a  single  voice  led  the  refrain, 
with  a  humming  accompaniment  that 
gradually  melted  into  words  until  all 
rounded"  into  a  great  crescendo. 

An  expert  in  musical  notation  would 
be   somewhat   piques    to    attempt  to 
write  the  score  for  so  varied  an  ensem- 
ble of  tones.    Yet  with  each  singer 
carr\'ing  on  apparently  heedless  of  what 
the  rest  were  singing,  there  was  prtv. 
duced  a  rare  and  satisfying  harmony. 
Among  others  of  the  nearly  20  spir- 
Ttuals  were  "Play  on  Yo'  Harpa  Littlfl 
David,"  "Tha  Angels  Are  Comin  Down,_^ 
I"Doan  Yo'  Min'  W  at  duh  Debul  Do, 
1  "Somebody  Knockin'  at  duh  Do  .  one 
I  of  those  with  "real  shouting  .  Weia 
Yo"   Dere   W'en   Judas    Betrayed  My 
Lord"  "De  Angels  Are  Comln'  Down. 
"£ord  I  can  No'  Help  from  Cryin,' 
"Leetle    W'eel    A-Tunnm'    mi  Mu.i 
Ina'at."  "Chu'ch  I  Know  Yiai  Gwine 
1  Miss  Me  W'en  I'm  Gone,  ._,Who  Built 
De  Ark  but  Nora."  and  ;'I  ve  Got  to 
Cross  Dat  Siparated  Line. 
r  On»  of   the   few   numbers  already 
i  known  to  a  Boston  audience  was    I  li 
iMeet  YO'  Een  D"^.  - 
lof  the  touching  spirituals  ^^orn  Pmgy. 
,  This,  like  the  others,  was  "^^^Ii 
'covered  and  preserved  by  the  Charles 
'  ton    society.    This    demons  ration    c  | 
irich,   American  music   of   the  SouUv 
closed  with  a  sort  of  r    lo    God  b.- 


With  You  Till  Wo  .MoPt  Again,  called' 

■Lebe  Yo-  Een  Duh  Han'  oh  a  Kin'    f^oPi.EV-' The  Man  who  tua, 

Sabyuh,"    tlie    singers    grasping    "acll  uame.  "  comedy,  fourth  and  last  wi 

other  in  a  hearty  hand-shaking  cere-    Plymouth— "Jenny."     comedy,     with  | 

mony.  Jane  Cowl.  lourlh  and  last  week. 

Maj.  Huge  expres.scd  the  enjoyment     WII^BUR— "Boom    Boom,"    musical  com- 
felt  by  the  members  of  the  society  for  edy.  with  Frank  Mcimyre. 
tho     'Anthn<;l9<tin     rpppntion     accord?d     NF.W   B.    F.   KEITH'S— Taudeville.  mat- 
the     entniiSiasllC     ^^cepuon     atooiu^u  ^^^^  evenincs:  Helen -Kane  Jay  C.  Flip- 

them  in  Bo.ston,  and  stated  that  whcnp^^  vanessi.  and  other  acts, 
the  songs  which  they  have  collected  are 

published,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  /  /t-j-c*-    '7     ^  9  ^  ^ 

of  the  books  will  be  used  to  benefttl  /         ^-r      '         '  ' 

'^lr^T.t%l^'L%^^^^  BREATHING  SWEET  ODOB 

Club  of  Boston,  of  which  Maj.  Robert  ,   ^  „  » 

E  Green  is  the  president.    At  its  con-      It  has  been  remarked  that  women  oltl  i 
elusion  there  was  a  reception  for  the  young  no  longer  delight  in  the  perfume  that 
visitors.    The  audience  expressed  the  better  than  a  stench.  The  perfui 

keenest  enjojonent  of  every  number^on        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^P^^  ^ 

  true  that  the  ancients  favored  sweet  and  e- 


the  program. 


powerful  odors;  there  is  praise  of  them  in 
Old  Testament;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  c 
tain  gallant  youth  "smelling  hot  of  sweet  bal 
and  perfumes"  came  to  'Vespatian  ready  to  ths 
him  for  a  favor,  the  emperor  "after  a  strai 
countenance  showing  his  dislike  of  him,  gi 
him  also  in  words  a  most  bitter  aiyl  griev( 
check,  saying,  'I  would  rather  thou  hadd 

M.rv  Doyle  Duane  Thompson;  ^^""^^  °^  garlic.'"  And  Old  poets  hinted  that  1 

Kelly   ■  'Toni  McGuire  ,  use  of  perfumes  argued  that  all  was  not  swe 


LOEW'.;  ST.\XF.  THDArr.i; 
"The  Voice  of  the  Vitif 

.  A  screen  melodram.-i.  w  ritten  and.  directeii 
iTy  VVillan!  Mack,  and  prcbeMted  by  Metro- 
Goldwyii-Mayer  as  a.  rosmopolitaii  produc- 
iioM   with  the  Xollowins:  cast: 

Kr.liby'  Doyle   Rnbert  Ames 

I'.ifl    Meyers   Willard  Mack 

Kfrbe  Barrett  S.vlvia  Field 

W'ilmot   James  Farle.v 

Wilkes   rohn  Miljan 

.Tiihiiiiy  the  Hop   (Mark  Marshall 


Mariha  Ali<-«  Moe'' 

Betsy   Beatrice  Banyard 

When  Willard  Mack  puts  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  he  usually  does  most  of 
the  shoving;  in  fact,  "The  Voice  of  the 
City,"  his  first  contribution  to  the  talk- 
ing pictiures,  finds  him  as  authoi-,  di- 
rector, and  principal  actor.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  he  cannot  really  be  ac- 
cused of  monopolizing  all  the  best  op- 
portunities. There  are  several  others 
in  the  cast,  also  from  the  legitimate 
stage,  who  acquit  themselves  admirably. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  therefore, 
that  they  should  all  have  spent  their 
time  on  so  routine  at  plot  and  such 
stereotyped  characters.  We  have  the 
innocent  youth  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany and  framed  for  a  murder  that 
he  did  not  commit;  there  is  his  trust- 
ing sweetheart,  a  smooth  and  villainous 
scoundrel,  and  an  apparently  hard- 
boiled  but  really  soft-hearted,  even 
soit-headed  it  might  unkindly  be  added, 
detective;  this  latter  part  having  been 
chosen  by  Mr.  Mack  for  his  screen 
debut.  As  entertainment  it  is  not  at 
all  bad,  nevertheless,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  admirably  photographed 
scenes  and  .some  clever  tricks.  One 
character  stands  out  particularly,  tliat 
of  Johnny  the  Hop.  the  young  dope- 
fiend  whose  shattered  nerves,  unable 
to  endure  the  mercile.ss  grilling  of  the 
police,  give  way  .so  that  he  betra.vs  the 
hiding  place  of  his  friend  whom  he 
had  tried  to  save. 

Bobby  Doyle  was  sentenced  to  20 
years  In  jail  for  killing  a  policeman  he 
had  never  seen.  It  was  a  put-up  job. 
of, course,  and  Bobby's  friends  were  on 
the  alert  to  get  him  out.  Johnny  the 
Hop  engineers  his  e.scape  from  jail  and 
arranges  to  hide  him  safely  until  the 
police  shall  have  given  him  up.  The 
only  one  who  knows  of  this  hiding  place 
is  Bobby's  sweetheart.  Beebe  Barrett, 
but  there  is  a  certain  Don  Wilkes, 
leader  of  a  gang  and  avowedly  Bobby's 


all  was  not  sound. 

There  are  many  books  about  perfumes;  so: 
curious  as  "Osphresiologic,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Hagi 
which  jnight  bear  lor  its  motto : 
"Strange  spice  and  flower,  strange  savor  ol 

crushed  fruit, 
And  perfyme  the  swart  kings  tread  under- 

f(X)t 

For  pleasure  when  their  minds  wax  amorous 
Charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal 
wood." 

but  it  was  left  for  Richard  Le  Gallienne  to  xi 
"The  Romance  of  Perfume,"  which  contains 
quisite  Illustrations  in  color  by  George  Barbi 
The  volume,  conspicuous  also  for  beauty  of  ty] 
is  published  by  Richard  Hudnut. 

■While  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  an  amazing  a 
quaintance  with  his  subject,  he  writes  as 
poet,  once  having  marshalled  his  facts.  He  b 
lieves  that  to  follow  the  associations  with  U 
word  "perfume"  is  to  survey  all  human  histor 
to  trace  its  adventures  would  be  to  write  tl 
story  of  civilization.  Perfume  is  mysterious 
its  origin  and  its  operation.  If  PlGtarch  says  "Tl 
soul  of  a  man  in  love  is  fuU  of  perfiunes  and  swe 
odors";  the  deeds  of  a  good  man  "smell  swe 
and  blossom  in  the  dust. "  (Mr.  Le  Galliem 
might  have  quoted  what  was  often  said  of  Ne 
England  clergymen  in  the  old  days:  "dying,  1- 
left  a  sweet  savor  behind  him.") 

He  tells  of  odoriferous  ancient  China.  GreeC' 
Rome.  Eeypt.  India,  Persia,  Elizabethan  Englan 
France  of  the  eighteenth  century— what  coun 
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try  does  he  not  visit?  What  flowers,  gums  do« 
he  not  lovingly  describe?  What  noble  dames  d 
not  inspire  him— from  the  dead  Egyptian  beau 
ties  whose  scent-bottles  are  now  taken  fror 
their  tombs  to  Madame  de  Monaco,  who  rouge 
before  mounting  the  cart  that  took  her  to  th 
scaffold;  from  the  sweet-smelling  ladies  of  Alex 
andria  to  Madame  Tallien,  who.  leaving  her  bat 
of   strawberries   and   raspberries,   was   genti  ti 


rubbed  with  sponges  soaked  - in  milk  and  per 
fumes. 

At  no  time,  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  was  tta 
_    „  civilizing  Influence  of  perfumes  more  neede^nace 

friend,  who  is  very  anxioits  to  find  out  ^^^^      (fj^  present,  dav;  "the  world  is  still 
the  secret.     In  love  with    Beebe.    he   ,  ,,     .       .  J    i.    ■         ,  i 

knows  that  he  will  have  no  chance  civilized  and  a  new  barbarism  of  gasoline,  j 
while  Bobby  is  alive  and  out  of  jail,  upon  us.  It  is  still  a  world  of  bad  smells,  and 
so  he  tips  off  Biff  Meyers,  the  police  still  need  our  casolettes,  our  casting-bottles. 
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detective  in   charge  of    the    case    to  pomanders. 


And  perfume  mean:  ~ 


shadow  Johnny  because  he  knows  where     .      ,     ,  .     ^  ^  , 

to  find  Bobby.  Meyers  follows  this  ad-  not  only  elegance  and  refinement,  it  al.so  mean 
vice,  -seizes  Johnny  and  by  extremely  gladne.ss.  That  old  .'slave  was  not  so  far  x^Toni 
cruel  methods  forces  the  truth  out  of  when  he  told  the  king  that  he  must  be  a  happj 
him.  Proceeding  to  bip^k  Into  Bobby's  j^^j,^  because  he  smelt  .so  expensively." 
hiding  place,  he  finds  that  the  boy  has 

/i<^U  /  7  "2  ^ 


hanged  himself  rather  than  be  caught 
The  moment  he  leaves  the  room  Bobby 
piomptly  unhangs  himself  and  rushes 
off  to  Beebe.  hearing  on  the  way  .";ome 
news  he  makes  clear  to  him  who  it 
was  that  had  him  framed.  In  Beebe's 
room  there  is  a  grand  showdown  and 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up  to  every 
one's  satisfaction.  The  solution  must 
not  be  revealed  here,  however.  It 
should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Willard  Mack  in  the  part  of  Biff 
Meyers  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to 
overdo  his  extreme  knowingness  and 
sarcastic  humor,  but  at  least  his  voice 
reproduces  well  and  he  should  prove 
more  successful  in  a  less  conventional 
part.  Sylvia  Field  as  Beebe  was  pretty 
and  sympathetic,  though  called  on  to 
display  less  than  the  usual  amount  of 
intelligence  allotted  to  moving  picture  | 
heroines.  Robert  Ames  was  an  excel- 
lent Bobby,  sufficiently  crude  and  In- 
genious to  be  tiuitt;'  plausible.  Clark 
Marshall  as  Johnny  the  Hop  gave  the 

:)-io.>!;  interasfln-r  rhar.-'.rtcrir.atirn  in  the 
pisturc— E.  L.  H 


^lETROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Thunderbolt" 

A    Si  reen    melodrama,    adapted    hy  .T-jle- 
F'.!  ihnian  .-uul  Herman  .T.   Mank.ewic:  '  . 
1    story   by   Charles   Flirthmann  .ind 
Fi:i-thman.   directed  hy  Josef  von  Slrn 
.ii'<t    pre.*ented    hv    Paramount    as    an    t  : 
lalkiiiir  picture  with  the  follouln;;  cas;: 
Thunderbolt "  Jim  Laus.      Georse  Bancroit 

liiizy    Fav  w- -.v 

Bob  Moran   Ri        ■  \ 

W.'uden    T 

Mrs.  Moran  )  Euec 

Snapper  "  O'Shea  Jame.'^  - 

Bad  Al"  Friedbers-   K1..I 

Prison  Chaplain   Robert  Ki 

Dist.-Atty.   McKay  .  '   E.  H.  l" 

Mr.   Corwin  Georgre  I 

"  Kentucky"'  Sampson   Mike  P 

Nes-ro  Convict  g.  s  Ri  S  Si- 
Police  Inspector  William  I,.  Tl- 

The  Do?   Kin,-    ;-  1 

It  is  said  that  George  Bancroft  and 
the  FMrthmanns,  who  though  they  spell 
I  their    names    differently,    are    sttl!  i 
brothers,  sit  on  the  beach  at   Santa  J 
Monica,  gaze  out  into  the  lazily  rolling 
Pacific,  and  think  up  plots  for  pic- 1 
tures.    This  time  they  thought  up  a 
good  one.  so  srood  that  it  seen!?  a  tn-c;i?  ' 
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t  make  ,  iv 

ruin?  of 
the  uiKiprwcrid.  Ccvo.cd  m  moip  tnan 
half  of  its  footage  to  what  might  he 
called  the  intimacies  of    prison  life. 
Thunderbolt"  introduces  a  new  species 
waidrn,  not  the  benign  type  "made 
ikable  by  William  L.  Holder,  but  a 
nere  caricature  of  a  warden.   As  TuUy 
\4arshal  plays  him  he  is  just  a  common 
teold.  a  petulant,  whining   old  man, 
lippant  with  his  guests,  jesting  over 
xecution  engagements,  even  accepting 
l^he  medicinal  whiskey  rejected  by  a 
tjian  about  to  be  electrocuted.    It  is 
tftiot  Mr.  Marshall's  fault  that  the  aud- 
[lence  laughs.    Those  who  made  the 
Dictures  should  have  realized  that  every 
lijje  he  utters  (Retracts  from  the  sus- 
pense, weakens  the  dramatic  structure 
which     they  otherwise  liave  skilfully 
reared. 

Mr,  Bancroft  bulks  ominously  and 
talks  teisely  and  grimly  through  an- 
other big-man  role.  Sought  by  the  po- 
lice of  seven  cities,  he  eludes  thein 
through  screen  courtesy  to  that  poirt 
where  he  is  about  to  kill  Bob  Moran. 
a  young  bank  clerk  for  love  of  whom 
"Ritzy"  Mary  has  renounc;>d  the  waj,, 
of  the  flesh,  the  devil  and  "Thunder- 
bolt" Jim  Lang.  He  is  tried  on  an  old 
murder  charge,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  the  chair.  Still  powerful,  he  has 
young  Moran  framed  for  a  bank  hold-up 
and  killing.  In  the  death  house  their 
cells  face  each  other.  Each  man  hatc.^ 
the  other,  at  first.  Other  prisoners,  all 
headed  for  the  chair."  taunt  them,  eg 
them  on.  "Thunderbolt"  laughs  at  the 
warden,  scoffs  at  the  chaplain,  refuses 
to  tell  the  district  attorney  that  Bob 
IS  innocent.  Before  he  dies  he  intends 
to  kill  Bob  with  his  own  hands.  But 
a  stray  mongrel  dog,  really  the  cause 
of  Lang's  capture,  teaches  him  some- 
thing as  do  the  tears  of  Bob's  mother 
Yet  he  still  is  ready  to  *xact  his  ven- 
geance as  he  is  allowed  to  make  a 
farewell  round  of  "Death  Row."  Face  to 
face  with  Bob,  he  learns  that  Bob  did 
not  steal  Ritzy  from  him:  it  was  he 
who  stole  Ritzy  from  Bob.  So  he 
grins  that  sardonic  Bancroft  grin 
rumples  Bob's  hair,  pats  the  little  dcg' 
has  kis  last  joke  with  a  keeper,  and 
enters  the  death  chamber,  laughing  lik" 
a  longshoreman  over  his  bottle. 

A  hardy  tale,  for  the  most  well  told 
well  acted.  The  character  bits  by 
Messrs.  Kohler,  Spottswood  and  Donlin 
as  condemned  convicts,  and  the  natural 
performance  of  Mme.  Besserer  were 
particularly  good.  Miss  Wray  and  Mr 
Arlen  struggled  with  negative  roles  Mi- 
Bancroft'  and  King  Tut.  the  dog.  ar- 
alwa.ys  the  dominant  figures.  The  earlier 
photographic    portions    were    of  voa 

temberg's  best;  later  action  ai''id  dia- 
guc  oiitparorj  him.    But  that  warden! 

W.  E.  G. 

I. AST  WEEK  OF  THE  POPS^ 

The  Pops  concerts  at  Symphony  hall 
are  entering  upon  what  is  virtually 
their  last  week,  although  there  will  be 

i%two  more  concerts  next  week  with 
Tuesday.  July  2.  as  the  closing  night 

jlof  the  season.  Alfredo  Casella  will  re- 
ipeat  the  request  program  on  next 
Wednesday  for  the  benefit-  of  the  many 

rfjnho  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to 
the  request  night  last  Tuesday. 

An  important  novelty  will  be  George 
Gershwin's  "An  American  in  Paris." 
iivhich  will  have  its  first  performance 
in  Boston  next  Thursday.  It  will  be 
jepeated  on  Saturday.  This  foremost 
o'l  jazz  composers  is  visiting  Boston  to 
■upervise  the  preparation  of  this  piece. 
He  will  be  prc-^ent  at  its  performance, 
^p.xt  Friday  will  bring  the  "Italian 
vicht"  of  the  season  at  which  Mr.  Cas- 
;>lla  will  introduce  several  new  scores 
i)f  his  countiT. 

There  follow  the  programs  of  the  , 
week,  including  that  of  tonight,  which 
!s  the  last  Sunday  concert  of  the  sea- 1 

I0n  ■ 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
Eternal  Love" 

„A  sercen  romanlu-  drama,  adapted  b.v  Hans 
ral.v  from  ii  slor.v  hy  .luc.oti  ChristODlier 
f.l'  w  'l''e<^^i«l  b-v  Ernst  Lubitsch  and  pre- 
■ntcd  b,v  Josenli  M.  Sehenck  as  a  United 
nists  mcture  witli  the  following-  cast- 

a -0118  Paltram   John  Barrj-more 

^vlt^'n    C   Camilla,  Horn 

menz  Gnibrr   ..Victor  Varron, 

'  ^   Hobart  Boswonh 

inscKcri.,.!-   Bo^il  Ro^mj, 

'•  ■„,,;,.„.   'Mona  Ri.o 

There  are  times  when  it  is  hard  to 
lid  excuses  for  such  film^  as  John 
arrymore's  most  recent  effort,  some- 
hat  oddly  entitled  "Eternal  Love " 
irected  by  Ernst  Lubitsch,  and  boast- 
g  an  unusually  good  cast  quite  apart 
om  the  sclntillant  Mr.  Barrymore,  not 
1  mention  an  impressive  Alpine  set- 
ng,  manufactured  in  Hollywood  it  im- 
•esses  one  first  as  dull  and  then  as 
dlculous.  Why  such  a  galazy  of  tal- 
it  could  not  produce  an  Impressive 
cture  or  at  least  a  moderately  inter- 
tlng-one  remains  a  m.vstery.  "The  fact 
mains  that  neither  Mr.  Lubitsch  nor 
ihn  Barrymore  has  enhanced  his  repu- 
tlon  hi  the  slightest,  and  a  few  more 
forts  such  as  this  will  h,ive  a  .serious 


effect  on  their  popularity-'  ancf  snasfttn 
standing.  Particularly  'hard  is  it  to 
forgive  John  Barrymore  for  such  a  slov- 
enly performance.  Granted  that  the 
charactev  he  chose  to  portray  was  not 
supposed  to  be  anything  but  a  gloomy 
young  scapegrace  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  such  out-and- 
out  mugging,  such  habitual  vacancy  of 
expression  engendered  by  a  perpetually 
open  mouth,  and  such  extremely  unat- 
ti'agtive  make-up  and  unbecoming  cos- 
tumes. If  Mr.  Barrymore  wishes  to 
retain  his  eminence  as  a  great  romantic 
lover  he  will  have  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  his  methods  of  acting  and 
do  it  at  once. 

The  story  tells  of  the  unfortunate 
love  affair  of  Marcus  Paltram  and  Cig- 
lia,  a  lovely  peasant  girl,  in  a  Swiss  vil- 
lage high  up  in  the  mountains.  Marcus 
is  a  dare-devil,  rather  too  prone  to 
heavy  drinking,  and  Ciglia's  guardian 
is  opposed  to  their  union.  Finally  his 
consent  is  won,  but  that  very  night 
Marcus,  having  over-indulged  once 
more,  succumbs  to  the  advances  of  a 
clever  little  minx,  Pia.  and  is  forced  to 
marry  her  by  the  law  of  the  village. 
Ciglia.  caring  little  what  becomes  of 
herself,  marries  Lorenz  Gruber,  a  young 
and  attractive  villager  who  had  loved 
her  for  years.  At  first  their  marriage 
seems  very  happy  but  Lorenz  becomes 
jealous  and  tries  to  rid  himself  of 
Marcus,  first  by  bribing  him  to  get  out 
of  town  and  then  by  endeavoring  to 
kill  him.  His  failure  to  return  home 
casts  suspicion  on  Marcus  and  Ciglia. 
who  flee  to  the  mountains  and  are 
killed  in  an  avalanche. 

The  acting  honors  of  the  picture  were 
carried  off  by  'Victor  'Varconi  as  Lorenz 
Gruber.  He  made  the  jealous  but  de- 
voted young  husband  most  sympathetic 
and  likeable  and,  though  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  the  villain,  he  quite  over- 
shadowed the  unconvincing  .heroics  of 
Mr.  Barrymore.  Camilla  Horn  made  a 
very  lovely  and  appealing  Ciglia,  though 
she  had  little  to  do  but  look  forlorn. 
Mona  Rica  as  the  designing  Pia  con- 
tributed a  vivid  and  skillful  character- 
iization.     ■,.        »,       _j     E.  L.  H, 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE 
"Love  and  the  Devil" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  from  a  story 
by  .Josef  Lavslo  and  Leo  Berlnskl;  di- 
rected by  Alexander  Korda.  and  pre- 
sented by  First  National  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

I/ord   Dryaii   .Mi'ton  Sillf 

Cinvanna   Maria  Torda 

Barniti   Ben  Bard 

Maid   Nellie   Bl.v  BaUer 

Not  all  the  interesting  films  are  con- 
fined to  the  down-town  or  up-town 
picture  houses.  The  comfortable  Bow- 
doin  Square  Theatre,  which  has  a  sub- 
stantial and  loyal  following,  frequently 
presents  a  first-run  picture  which  is 
worthy  of  any  fan's  .serious  attention, 
and  "Love  and  the  Devil,"  of  silrnt 
type,  is  one  such.  It  Is  not  so  much  tlir 
slorv.  which  is  more  or  less  conventional 
in  theme:  nor  the  acting,  which  though 

steadily  competent  is  not  extraordinarily 
scintillant.  It  is  in  the  settings  that  one 
finds  something  fairly  novel.  Most  oi 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  'Venice.  While  we 
know  that  all  concerned  in  the  making 
of  the  picture  never  journeyed  out  of 
Hollywood,  the  wonder  remains  that 
they  were  able  to  create  so  completely 
the  illusion  that  the  scenes  were  not 
taken  abroad.  In  other  words,  alien  at- 
mosphere, manners  and  customs  have 
been  skilfully  supplied  by  home  skill 
and  talent., 

Mr.  Sills  has  the  role  of  Lord  Dryan, 
a  noted  English  explorer  who.  returning 
from  the  Congo,  stops  off  In  Venice  and 
falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  Giovanna 
Etti,  an  Italian  opera  singer  of  blonde 
beauty,  pursued  by  many  admirers  and 
especially  by  Barotti.  a  foppish,  con- 
ceited operatic  tenor.  Lord  Dryan,  sup- 
posedly a  confirmed  bachelor,  sits  night 
after  night  in  a  box,  wofshipping  his 
angel  and  writhing  when  Barotti  is 
permitted  by  stags  usage  to  embrace 
her.  Finally  the  Englishman  wins,  and 
takes  his  bride  to  London,  where  the 
fog  and  the  rain  so  depress  her  that 
she  pines  for  sunlit  'Venice.  So  back 
they  go,  only  to  encounter  Barotti 
again.  Ordered  out  the  front  door,  he 
sneaks  in  through  the  servant's  en- 
trance and  hides  in  Giovanna's  cham- 
ber, where  Lord  Dryan  finds  him  and 
shoots  at  him.  Barotti  escapes  through 
a  window.  Lord  Dryan  then  tells  the 
innocent  Giovanna  to  get  out.  Police, 
finding  her  shawl  in  the  canal,  charge 
her  husband  with  murder  and  he  is 
tried,  and  acquitted,  thanks  to  the  un- 
written law,  apparently  an  easy  defence 
in  Italy.  Meantime  Giovanna,  saved 
from  suicide  by  a  woman  of  the  streets, 
loses  her  memory  temporarily,  recover- 
ing in  time  to  learn  that  Lord  Dryan 
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tt^^^lou^thirshf^^^^^^,^ 
his  mistress.  She  and  Lord  Dryan  reach 
butT^  apartment  at  the  same  time 
takes  the'V'n''"'"  """^^  whkh 

Mr  i^n  ^^"T       °^  their  lives, 
erlv  ;.ofri  r^fn  "      Englishman  prop- 
pr^rrff  i  ■  <=autlous.  Unemotional.  Mms 
Corda  apparently  followed  his  lead  for 
she  displays  little  of  the  passion  which 


By  PHILIP  HALE      '  7  *  / 

'  -  Sybil  Tliomdike,  the  Englifh  actress,  who  has  been  "whirled  away  by 
her  art  into  realms  that  few  of  her  contemporaries  have  attained  and  whirling 
her  audiences  with  her'' — to  quote  a  London  critic — is  the  subject  of  a  biog- 
raphy by  her  brother  Ru.ssell,  who  is  described  as  having  a  breezy  person- 
•lity.  How  n-.any  remember  her  as  touring  in  the  United  States  for  four 
years  in  Ben  Greet's  company,  or  playing  with  John  Drew  in  "Smith"?  'WTien 
■he  -was  with  Greet  her  salary  was  $25  a,- week.  The  Daily  Telegraph  pub- 
Itehes  amusing  extracts  from  the  biography  of  this  actress  who  began  as  a 
public  pianist,  but  turned  to  the  theatre  on  account  of  a  lame  wrist. 


She  was  asked  in  her  early  years  to  understudy  Candida.  Shaw  at  re- 
hearsal said  to  her:  "Splendid,  my  dear  youn:g  lady.  You  go  home  and 
learn  housekeeping  and  have  four  children,  or  six  if  you'd  rather,  and  then 
•ome  back  and  show  me  Candida." 


She  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Casson,  actor  and  stage  director.  She  wrote  to 
her  brother,  who  was  on  tour  in  the  United  States,  of  her  first  meeting  Cas- 
son. 

"I've  seen  a  man  I  could  marry — it's  most  absurd.  He's  in  an  odd  reper- 
tory company  called  Miss  Horniman's.  Nigel  said,  'His  clothes  are  appalling' 
and  Dawscn  Millward  said,  'I  can't  listen  to  him,  his  clothes  are  so  fright- 
ful,'  I  couldn't  see  anything  wrong  with  his  clothes, 

"May  and  I  met  Casson  in  the  lion  house. at  the  Zoo.  He  was  startding 
tn  front  of  a  tigress  trying  to  hypnotize  it.  I'd  be  teiTified  if  he  tried  to 
hypnotize  me.  I'd  go  in  raving  hy.sterics.  He  never  spoke  a  word  to  me, 
and  I  don't  think  he  remembered  I  existed. 

"That  man  argues  a  dreadful  amount,  but  I  find  he  likes  heaps  of  the 
;  things  that  I  like.   I  mean  he'll  stop  watching  performing  dogs  on  Brighton 
Pier — and,  oh,  Russell,  such  a  mercy  he  doesn't  like  games.    The  love  of 
games  is  such  a  barrier,  I  do  so  dislike  them. 

"Lewis  Casson  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.   I'm  so  taken  aback.  He's 
,'  never  even  called  me  by  my  Christian  name.   I  didn't  fall  flat  on  my  face 
'<  When  he  proposed  in  the  Kardomah  Restaurant  over  coffee  and  toast,  but 
the  whole  room  spun  around  me.  and  so  dicl  the  houses  outside.   So  I  sup- 
pose it  means  I  shall  marry  him,  though  everj-thing  doesn't  look  quite  as 
.  Mother  says  it  ought  to  when  you're  in  love." 


Her  brother  tells  us  that  Sybil  as  a  young  girl  loathed  needlework— 
*%till  does.  A  most  undomesticated  female  she  ■was.  and  is,  and  ever  will ' 
be."  She  even  loathes  mending  for  her  beloved  babies.  ] 

She  was  invited  by  Shaw,  after  she  had  followed  his  advice  about  hav- 
tog  lots  of  children  to  a  reading  of  his  "Joan  of  Arc."  She  compared  it  ; 
With  "Moby  Dick "  as  "too  good  to  be  true.  It  gimply  can't  go  on"-;  but  she  j 
triumphed  in  the  part.  ; 
'  ,  Studying  acting  at  Greet's  Academy  she  gained  her  poise  by  walking  on  i 
|o  the  stage  with  Hooker  or  Cruden's  concordance  on  her  head.  j 

The  brother  and  sister  as  children  dehghted  in  acting.  'Wearing  bath  ! 
towels  to  impersonate  Abraham,  she  sacrificed  the  infant  Russell,  as  Elijah  ' 
rejoiced  in  destroying  the  prophets  of  Baal.  i 


There  was  a  discussion  In  London  about  doctors  on  the  stage.  "The 
•tage  doctor  is  too  -well  dressed  in  an  out-of-date  fashion.  He  wears  a  frock 
coat  16  years  after  that  ghastly  raiment  -was  as  dead  in  Harley  street  as  the 
dodo.  Or  he  is  arrayed  in  what  the  tailor  calls  a  'morning  coat  and  vest' 
When  in  fact  Harley  street  has  adopted  the  short  black  coat  and  striped 
.trousers  of  Throgmorton  avenue." 


When  the  'Village  Players  at  Preston  Condover  performed  "Macbeth  ' 
•nd  "caught  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare."  Malcolm's  shield  was  the  lid  of  a 
[dustbin.   It  was  bronzed  and  decorated  with  rosettes  from  disused  harness, 
j  lined  ^^^th  w^ood  and  fitted  with  two  strap  loops.  The  population  of  the  vil- 
f  lage  is  under  100,  including  children;  33  of  the  adults  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance, i 


Mr.  W.  A.  Darlington,  discussing  the  q;Uestion  why  opinions  on  plays  differ  j 
iharply,  says  that  first  nighb  audiences  and  special  audiences  are  nearly  al- : 
ways  unconsciously  dishonest.  "The  people  who  compose  these  audiences 
have  an  attitude  towards  the  play  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
j  ordinaiT  theatregoer.  They  bring  into  the  theatre  a  kind  of  'party'  feeling,  i 
IMS  though  the  occasion  were  a  social  function  which  it  is  to  everybody's  in-  j 
iterest  to  make  'go'  as  well  as  possible.  The  auditorium  is  full  of  people  who ' 
j  will  applaud  wildly  on  the  slightest  provocation.  'When  a  really  ^ood  play  ■ 
j  comes  along,  a  first-night  audience  becomes  like  any  other  audience— rapt, ' 
attentive,  enthusiastic;  and  its  applause  is  genuine.  ^But  at  a  plj^  Trtiich  Isj 
less  than  good  the  applause  ceases  to  be  spontaneous.  j 

"Before  a  man  has  been  very  long  a  dramatic  critic,  he  unconsciously 
becomes  an  audience  expert,  and  he  very  soon  learns  to  take  no  notice  of  ap- 
plause. As  a  result,  when  the  kind  friends  have  been  more  than  usually  kind 
to  a  play  more  than  usually  bad.  the  critics  are  unanimous  in  dispraise;  and 
Indignant  people  who  have  happened  to  like  the  play  wTite  to  the  papers  in 
protest." 

Concerning  records  of  prize  specimens  of  American  syncopation  by  crack 
itoierican  bands,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"The  only  result  was  to  show  that  'syncopated  music' — that  never  had 
much  in  it — has  sunk  to  a  level  at  which  no  musician  can  waste  any  more 
of  his  time  on  it.  This  stuff  is  plainly  written  by  people  for  whom  'composer' 
Is  only  the  most  flattering  of  courtesy  titles;  none  of  them  seems  to  have 
an  original  idea  in  his  head,  while  their  boasted  and  boosted  'rhythmical 
j  variety'  is  nothing  but  a  helpless  ringing  of  the  changes  on  a  few  mechanical 
[  tricks  in  the  way  of  misplacing  or  emitting  an  accent." 


The  standing  joke  on  the  Comedie  Francaise  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  i 
took  his  little  son  to  this  theatre  for  the  first  time  and  watched  him  growing 
'  enthusiastic  over  an  actress  whom  he  himself  had  enthusiastically  applauded 
In  similar  circumstances  20  years  before.  ,  | 

Readers  of  detective  stories  remember  how  a  gramophone  record  in  "The ! 
Canaxy  Murder  Case"  furnishes  an  alibi  for  the  murderer.   In  Roland  Pert- 
'  vee's  one-act  play,  "A  "Voice  Said  'Good  Night',"  the  voice  that  says  good 
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)   

fnlghf  Is  that  of  a  dead  man.  The  ■similarity  might  easUy  raise  the"quesfl<5n  | 
of  plagiarism,  but  Mr.  Pertwee  stated  that  his  play  appeared  as  a  short  story  t 
.  In  England  before  the  novel  was  published,  and  he  had  made  notes  for  it  i 
•bout  10  years  before.  , 


Ml-.  T.  P.  O'Connor  writing  about  Mme.  Tietjens  apropos  of  Ro.sa  Pon- 
•elle  appearing  in  London  as  Norma,  mixes  up  the  two  Col.  Maplesons 
-tather  ar.d  son.  It  was  the  son.  not  the  father,  who  married  that  charming 
Binger.  Marie  Roze  (not  "Rose"  as  Mr.  O  Connor  has  It),  and  was  separated 
from  her.  Mr.  O'Connor  writes:  "That  she  was  the  mother  of  Monsieur  Rose 
(sic),  who  in  his  day  was  an  operatic -conductor,  with  the  alternating  fortune 
Of  wealth  and  poverty  which  was  then  the  characteristic  fate  of  the  operatic 
Impresario." 

Ra.\'mond  Roze  was  associated  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  as  stage 
manager  in  1909-10.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  who  had  conducted  In 
London  theatres  and  wTitten  much  incidental  music  for  plays.  His  grand 
opera  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  produced  at  Convent  Garden  in  1913  and  was  per- 
formed four  years  later  in  Paris,  where  it  was  the  means  of  raising  a  lai-ge 
•urn  for  the  Red  Cross.  Roze  made  many  friends  in  Boston.  He  died  in 
London  in  1920  at  the  age  of  45. 


IS  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  breasts  of 
lie  Latin  races.  Mr.  Bard's  Barotti  waa 
1  careful,  consistent  portrayal.  Th« 
court  room  scenes  showed  the  caged 
iMisoner.  the  hatted  judge,  and  judicial 
irocedure  of  Italian  courts.  All  this  was 
.particularly  well  done.  W.  E.  O. 

COHASSET  CARILLON  RECITAL 

Kamiel  Lefevere,  the  Belgian  caril- 
'■^nneur.  will  give  a  recital  on  the  caril- 
ion  at  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Cohasset. 
ihis  evening  from  8:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 

The  prosram  will  be  as  lollows; 
V  h?J'°  (^pleh'P  Handel 

2.  when  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fl.v...Abt 

3.  Chantons.  je  vous  en  prie   

,    „,  .  ,  Old  Christmas  Carol 

Third  Sonata  Valentin  Nicolai 

.V  Gavolte   F,  J.  Goseec 

0.  Bere-erelles   from   the   Eishteenth  Cen- 
tur.v   Weckerlin 

a.  L  amour  s'envole 

b.  0  1  ma  tendre  Mii-iett* 

7.  Old   Flemish  Folksongs 

a.  Oud    mmnplied    (Old   love  song) 
(.\bout  1700). 

b.  Gequetst  ben  ic  ran  bijinen  ri.iOO' 

8.  Ave  Maria  p.  Benoit 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL—  Show  Gil  l,    musical  comedy, 
first  times  an.vwhere. 

WILBUR —  Boom  Boom."  musical  comedr. 
ee'^ond  week. 

B..  F.  KEITH  S— Vauderille,  matineei  and 
eveninse:  Jules  Bledsoe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
orchestra,  and  other  acts. 

'  COLONIAL  THEATRE 

na  Girl"  ■  ....... 

I  Tirst  performance  on  any  stage  of 
I  "Show  Girl,"  a  mu.s4cal  comedy  in-  two 
act,<i,  with  14  scenes  nnd  24  musical 
numbers;  story  and  dialogue  adapted 
by  'William  Anthony  McGulre  from  the 
novel  by  J.  P.  MeEvoy;  •  l.vrics  by  Ira 
Gershwin  and  Gus  Kahn;  music  by 
George'  Gershwin;  dances  staged  by 
Beth  Connell,  ballets  by .  Albertina 
Rasch;  .scenes  by  Joseph  Urban;  co.s- 
tumes  designed  by  John  'W.  liarkrider; 
produced  by  Plorenz  Ziegfeld,  and  pre- 
sented last  evening .  at .  the  Colonial 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Dixie  Du?an   Rub.-:-  Keeler 

■limm.T  Do.vle.   ..   .Frank  MrHuch 

Dermy  Kerrigan  Eddie  For,  Jr. 

John  Millon  .  .■ .  .-,  .  Austin-  Fairman 

Aharez  Romano  Joseph  Macanla.v 

Mrs     Dugan  Sadie  Buft 

Matt  Brown  ,  Howard  Morgan 

LrJ'PS.'  r  Lou  na.Tlon 

Oeacon   ^   Eddie  Jackscwi 

>noM!e  i  Jimmie  Duraiife 

J^ushine   .   Barbara  Newberr.v 

Pe?s;.v  Ritz   Nnel  Francis 

N.vlvia  .earn  Bpr-irman 

Hazel.  Maurine  Holmes 

Premiere.  Danseuee. ;:Harrietl;  Hoctor 

Like  that  other  patron  of  the  arts, 
.Mr.  Belasco,  we  again  behold  Mr.  Zieg- 
feld pouring  the  riches  accruing  from 
Show  Boat"  into  still'  another  opulent' 
production,  this  time  "Show  Girl."  Of 
different  type,  set  to  music  of  livelier 
tempo,  It  is  still  Zlegfeldlan  mu.sical 
comedy,  prodigiously  staged,  beautifully 
costumed,  amusingly,  capably  perform- 
ed by  an  Immense  troup  of  principals, 
dancing  girls,  ballet  dancers,  singers  of 
lightly  pointed  verses  in  as  lightly  me- 
lodic draping,  a  trio  of  the  most  ener- 
ffetic,  tireless  and  often  comic  clowns 
've  have  ever  encoimtered  in  such  en- 
!Rrtainmpnt,  and  finally,  a  little  woman 
•"levated  to  .stardom  overnight  on  the 
strength  of  her  ability  as  a  tap  dancer, 
hacked  by  a "  simplicity,  modesty  and 
vinsomeness  wlileh  can  not  fail  to  be 
counted  as  future  assets.  In  .brief,  Miss 
Puby  Keeler,  acting,  singing  arid  danc- 
ing the  title  role  of  Dixie  Dugan.  very 
inuch  as  we  had  pictured  the  same  per- 
sonable Dixie  after  reading  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy's  oddly  compiled  narrative,  and 
despite  the  anguish  engendered  by  view- 
'  ing  a  distorted'  motion  picture  version 
of  the  same. 

Last    evening's    performance    Is  of 
course  no  criterion  for  future  perform- 
ances. The  first  act  curtain  fell  at  10:45, 
I  exactly  2>i  hours  after- it  had -risen  on 
1  that  first  impressive  scene  showing  a 


southern  home  flanked  by  "brick  walls 
and  beautified  by  floweririg  magnolia 
trees.  The  second  act  curtain  descended 
near  midnight;  and  all  this  with  not  a 
single  encore.  There,  is  work  ahead  for 
the  pruning  shears,  arid  doubtless  they 
will' be  employed  ruthlessly  on  the  un- 
yielding endeavors  of  the: Messrs.  Durr 
ante.  Clayton  and  Jackson.  'When  these 
three  first  appeared  as  stage  property 
man.  carpenter  and  electrician,  they 
made  it  evident  that  they  had  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  wisecracks  and  in- 
tended to  voice  them.  Mr.  Durante  par- 
ticularly was  deemed  a  rare  droll,  with 
his  gags,  "I've  got  a  million  of  them," 
his  song,  "Can  Broadway  Do  Without 
Me?"  a.nd  later,  his  nonsenical  chatter 
with  Mr.  McHugh  as  they  sat  on  the 
Platbush  avenue  house-stoop  and  he 
discoursed  about  love,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  one  room  over  a  plurality 
of  rooms.  There  were  moments  beyond 
that  when  he  and  his  companions  set 
the  house  in  an  uproar  of  laughter. 
That  they  did  not  know  when  to  stop 
weakened  their  own  triumphs,  prolonged 
the  performance  beyond  natural  bounds. 
Doubtle.ss  these  excesses  will  be  curbed. 

The  story  follows  Mr.  McEvoy's  char- 
acters and  di»>-'""ie  commehdabiy.  'We 
have  tb^  "h-  ,'us  Dixie;  with  her 
naive  et.p''^'^'  ■er  histrionic,  ambi- 
tions; Wps-  ^  greeting  card  sales- 
man, xlrtA  th«^  ^  by  Mr.  Foy;  Jimmy 
Doyle,  th?«i,^^  per  man  who  becomes 
Dixie's  play*i\sht  and  lover;  Milton, 
the  rich  philanderer,  the  proud  and 
belligerent  Mrs.  Dugan,  the  fiery  Ar- 
gentinean, Alvarez..  For  settings  'jtheie 
are  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  Zieg- 
feld Theatre  and  the  Club  Caprice,  a 
night  re.sort.  each  freshly  decorative 
from  Mr'.  tJTban's  Imaginative  brush. 
The  costumes  likewise  are  brilliant  in 
colpring. .  from  the  fne.sh  muslins  and 
pantalettes  of  the  opening  .scene  to  the 
■purples  of  the  minstrel  scene,  \lrith 
•  vari-colored  ■  plumage  and  f  urbeliws 
tucked  ajl  the  way  between.  The  girls 
are  uniformly  pretty  and  pert  ajnd 
adept  in  the  dance.  Mr.  Ger.shwih's 
score  is  characteristic,  original  In  style 
it  not  notably  tuneful.  His  most  pie- 
tentlous  niimber  is  "An  American  In 
Paris."  which  Open.s  the  second  act. 
Here  Mr.- Ziegfeld -and  Mr.  Urban  coine 
■to  his  aid.  with  a  sweeping  arc  of  back- 
ground, revealing  Paris  at  night,  withpts 
lighted  ^^indows  In 'homes  and  fatm, 
its  long  boulevards,  -its  trees  and  green 
ery.  .  Here  also  . Miss  Hoctor,  premiere 
danseuse.  and  her  coryphees,  animate 
and  decorate  Mr.  Gershwin's  rhapsodic 
ipoem.-  ■  c*  ^  ,^1  ^  ' 

i  Miss  Keeler  seemed  tired.  She  has 
jmuch  to  do,  In  her  quiet,  unassuming 
way,  and'  dancing  is  not  least  of  her 
'assignments.  A  born  tap-dancer,  she 
has  two  such  numbers,  both  toward 
ithe  end.  In  the  minstrel  scene  her 
husband,  Al  Jolson.  arose  unexpectedly 
from  his  second  row  orchestra  seat  and 
sang  "Liza"  while  Miss  Keeler  swayed 
in  rhythmic  steps.  This  naturally  gave 
an  added  flavor  to  an  evening  marked 
by  splendidly  concerted  endeavor  to 
please  by  tho.se  on  the  stage,  and  by 
unwonted,  and  earnest  enthusiasm  and 
approbation  from  the  audience  which 
filled  every  seat  and  stood  five  deep  In 
the  rear. 

Prom  first  glance.  "Show  Girl''  should 
go.  into  New  York,  jauntily  unafraid. 
To  Mr.  Ziegfeld  we  extend  congratula- 
/tiohs  on  one  more  acliipvement  in'  the 
heatre.  Vf.  E.  G. 

/i^  fx/ 

on  the  16th  of  Tune,  in  Cincinnati, 
an  opera  company  set  up  and  Produced 
Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier."  That 
same  evening  two  visitors  from  Boston 
set  out,  from  the  heart  of  Cincinnati 
up  the  hill  to  the  "zoo." 
j  For  the  opera  company  holds  forth 
'in  the  zoo!  The  Cincinnati  Zoo.  how- 
'  ever   is  ?.n  extensive  park,  richly  be 


'  SUMMER  SIMPLICITY 

Is  it  ignorance  or  affected  jmodesty  that  leads 
the  dweller  in  a  huge  and  sumptuously  appoint- 
ed summer  house  to  speak  'of  it  lightly  as  a 
bungalow  or  cottage?  The  real  estate  dealers 
are  not  so  guilty  as  the  owners  themselves  in 
this  misuse  of  words,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
th.ey  could  give  an  exact  definition  of  bungalow; 
to  them  it  is  only  a  high-sounding  name,  like 
Mesopotamia  grateful  to  the  ear.  They  prefer 
the  word  "estate"  to  "cottage."  but  think  that 
"bungalow"  is  .still  more  alluring,  though  the 
house  itself  may  have  a  dozen  "masters'  bed- 
rooms" with  bathrooms  galore. 

Even  in  England  there  are  .strange  Ideas 
about  leading  the  simple  life.  A  woman  recent- 
ly adverti.sed  for  .sale  her  "charming  cottage"  in 
the  South  of  France. .  According  to  this  adver- 
tisement in  the  Morning  Post  the  cottage  has 
rooms  for  five  servants,  a  dining  room  for  the 
seating  of  twenty  people,  and  a  servants' 
loggia."  This  humble  cottage  has  for  grounds,  a 
garden,  beautiful  grass  lawns  and  an  orange 
grove. 

Then  there  is  the  "camp"  in  the  wilderness; 
the  camp  that  might  attract  attention  if  it 
were  on  the  North  Shore.  There  was  a  time 
when  "ramp"  meant  sleeping  under  a  roof  of 
boughs  and  toted  blankets,  disturbing  sounds  of 
prowling  animals  in  the  darkness;  up  at  dawn 
for  a  breakfast,  of  fried  salt  pork  or  bacon, 
johnny-cake,  coffee,  perhaps  a  mess  of  troii*. 
with  a  guide,  the  cook;  old  clcfthes:  a  bath,  if 
one  wefe  taken,  in  pond  or  running  brook.  There 
was  the  feeling  of  adventure.  The  city  man 
went  back  to  Cooper  and  Mayne  Reid.  and 
would  have  welcomed  an  Indian  paddling  or 
stealthy  on  the  trail. 

The  camp  of  today!  Dinner  coats  for  ni?;!i' : 
"sport  clothes"  for  day.  only  the  city  life  in 
purer  air.  with  .=cenery  wild  or  charming,  if  one 
deigns  to  look  at  it;  the  telephone,  the  radio, 
the  gramophone,  all  the  disturbers  of  pea;'. 
Man  speaks  disp^ ruino'-'  ritv  in, 

to  make  it  folln  '  ^\.!^^ 


TBwered  and  wooiiJea:   From  tl^tnea- 
tre,  therefore,  roofed  but  wall-less,  a 
gaze  to  the  left  falls  on  luxuriatt  foli- 
age waving  in  a  pleasant  breeze,  gleam- 
mg  under  the  light  of  the  moon.  Since 
oe  it  told,  the  animals  who  live  in  the 
,200  do  no  harm  at  all — ducks  quacl-rcd 
once    during    "Andrea    Chenier."  but 
I  quickly  the  orchestra  downed  them— a 
.  more  agreeable  setting  for  opera — na- 
i  ture.  without,  in  full  sight,  art  within— 
could  scarcely  be  devised. 

A  fine  spirit  of  art  stood  forward  that 
opening  night.  The  management,  wise 
people,  had  made  it  their  business  to 
secure  an  unusually  able  musical  direc- 
tor in  Isaac  'Van  Grove.  Recognizing, 
too.  the  importance  of  a  capable  stage 
manager,  they  had  found  Louis  Rav- 
bant  to  fill  the  place.  So  well  had  they 
worked  together,  those  two,  so  inteUi- 
gehtly,  that  they  gave  "Chenier"  more 
nearly  aright- than  many  an  opera  com- 
pany can  manage  though  more  preten- 
tious, not  forgetting  La  Scala  Itself  at 
Milan.  They  made  the  picture  of  the 
Revolution  vivid— and  that  is  all  thfere 
is  to  "Andrea  Chenier." 

EFFICIENT  HELP 

They  had.  of  course,  efficient  help. 
From  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  ihey 
drew  their  choru.s,  a  small  body  of 
singers  so  soundly  routined  that  they 
could  move  about  at  their  ease  when 
told  to  do  so  and  how.  For  dramatic 
soprano  they  had  Myrna  Sharlow,  who 
made  her  operatic  beginnings  in  Bos- 
ton; as  Maddalena,  though,  she  dis- 


A  NOTE  ON  "OBSCENITY" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Obscenity"  is  a  word  carelessly  used  by  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  censors,  who  believe  it  to 
be  synonymous  with  "pornography."  At  first 
the  adjective  "obscene"  meant  disgusting,  re- 
pulsive, distastefuf  to  thought  or  sense.  This 
meaning  survived.  There  was  no  reference  to 
sex  when  Ruskin  spoke  of  refuse  and  "obscene 
crockery"  being  thrown  into  a  river  or  pond; 
when  James  Huneker  described  trombones  in  r 
certain  composition  as  "obscene";  when  'William 
Poster  Apthorp  angered  many  readers  by  call- 
ing Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic"  symphony  "ob- 
scene." 

Some  might  say  that  certain  pages  of  Rabe- 
lais and  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  obscene,  just  as  prurient  prudes  might 
find  pornography  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
a  chapter  in  Ezekiel.  Mr.  Gerald  Bullett.  re- 
viewing "To  the  Pure  .  .  ."  by  Morris  L. 
Ernst  and  'William  Seagle.  concludes  that  "ob- 
scenity "  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  satis- 
factorily defined:  "that  its  scope  varies  gro- 
tesquely with  time  and  place;  and  consequently, 
that  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of  art  as  obscene 
means,  in  effect,  censorship  by  the  nearest 
magistrate. '  It  a  statutory  definition  is  absent, 
the  magistrate  must  rely  on  his  personal  taste 
and  fancy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  1868  declared 
the  test  of  obscenity  is  this:  "Whether  the  ten- 
dency of  the  matter  charged  as  obscenity  is  to 
deprave  and  corrupt  those  whose  minds  are 
open  to  such  immoral  influences  and  into  whose 
hands  a  publication  of  this  sort  may  fall."  This 
definition  contradicted  the  words  of  the  man 
who  first  devised  the  law.  Lord  Campbell  said 
that  the  measure  was  intended  to  apply  "ex- 
clusively to  works  written  for  the  single  purpose 
of  corrupting  the  morals  of  youth,  and  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  shock  the  common  feeling 
of  decency  in  any  well-regulated  mind. "  Books 
written  "for  the  single  purpose  of  corrupting 
the  morals  of  youth"  are  pornographic:  There 
are  poems  by  Dean  Swift  that  are  obscene,  but 
they  could  not  corrupt  old  or  young. 

Prudery  today  is  hysterical  in  Boston,  yet  il 
should  be  remembered  that  when  "Jane  Eyre" 
came  to  the  United  States  it  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  shockingly  immoral.  Young  women, 
curious,  read  it  stealthily  in  the  garret  or  behind 
the  locked  door  of  a  bed-chamber.  On  the  other 
hand  the  pious  Cow  per  read  aloud  "Tom  Jones"' 
to  the  gentlewomen  with  whom  he  lived.  The 
pure-minded  Southey  borrowed  a  famous  chap- 


played  a  prowess  in  voice  and  tech 
nique.  in  musicianship  and  dramatic 
intelligence  she  has  not  yet  shown  In 
Boston.  They  rejoiced  also  in  the  noble 
voice  and  fervor  of  Martlno  Rossi 
I  baritone  from  Providence,  who  has 
studied  some  in  Boston.  Fortunate 
too.  they  were  in  Forrest  Lamont.  al- 
ways excellent  when  singing  the  Italian- 
ate  tj'pe  of  music,  that  suits  him  best 
They  had  Natale  Cer\l,  as  well  to 
help,  that  skilful  character  actor.  These 
artists  and  Mr.  'Van  Grove,  with  the 
aid  of  capable  lesser  singers,  gave 
performance  downright  stirring 

But  entertainment  did  not  begin  or 
end  with  this  brilliant  performance.  To 
allow  for  rest  and  variety,  the  manage 
ment  had  decreed  a  pause  of  45  mm 
utes  after  the  second  act.  One  of  the 
Boston  visitors,  following  the  crowd, 
found  himself  presently  in  a  smaller 
theatre,  watching  the  graceful  evolu- 
tions of  a  troupe  of  ice-skaters,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Charlotte  herself.  The 
younger  visitor  from  Boston  chose 
rather  to  dance,  to  music  by  the  "Russ- 
land  Steppers."  Had  they  so  preferred, 
they  could  have  refreshed  themselves  bv 
a  quiet  walk  about  the  charming  park, 
or  by  the  excellent  food  and  drink 
available.  A  pleasant  evening,  every 
j  minute  of  it. 

SIX  NIGHTS  A  WXEK 

I  This  pleasure  Is  to  be  had  in  Clncin- 
inatl  six  nights  a  week  for  ten  weeks' 
I  on  the  seventh  night  there  Is  ballet. 
I  The  zoo  in  Cincinnati  is  private  prop- 
;  erty.  To  make  it  attractive  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  management  provide  the  usual 
type  of  entertainment  found  in  resorts 
of  the  kind.  To  attract  a  different  type 
of  person,  they  added,  nine  years  ago. 
opera.  Since  this  opera  does  not  quite 
pay  its  way.  one  person  has  alwavs 
met  the  necessary  deflplt. 

There  would  be  no  deficit  to  meet  if 
every  .seat  were  occupied  everv  night. 
The  theatre  seats  1500  people,  "the  best 
places  costing  a  dollar  and  a  half,  plus 
the  25  cents  admission  tn    the  loo. 

others  much  Isss  an  pwa,  "'ITiefe  are 
also  many  unrescn-ed  seats  to  be  had 
for  the  price  of  admission,  the  best  of 
them  in  fairly  good  view  of  the  stage, 
all  of  them  good  to  hear  from. 

The  offerings  are  well  worth  while. 
The  repertory,  two  operas  a  week,  is 
skilfully  varied.  The  orchestra,  though 
small — on  an  average  38  men — is  excel- 
lent, the  players  coming  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra.  When  necessary,  as 
in  Wagner  opera,  it  Is  enlarged.  Al- 
though the  stage  Is  small  and  the  scen- 
ery not  elaborate,  intelligent  direction 
makes  of  the  settings  a  feature.  Minor 
singers,  largely  from  Cincinnati,  do 
very  well;  they  also  bring  their  follow- 
ing. There  are  well-known  singers  on 
the  list  as  well  as  those  already  men- 
tioned, among  them  the  baritones  Valle. 
Picchi  and  Rinsling:  Josephine  Luc- 
chese  and  Marta  Wiitkowska. 

They  give  good  performances,  whlclt 
the  people  of  Cliicinnati  appreotote  and 
support.  But  outdoor  opera,  like  th 
farmer.  Is  the  victim  of  weather.  L 
skies  look  foul,  people  think  twice  about 
sitting  outdoors,  though  outdoors  be  al- 
ways roofed  and,  at  need,  snugly  cur- 
tained. With  all  else  at  command,  the 
management  can  only  hope  for  clement 
weather. 
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,1.    ..ibelais  to  "enrich  hum  mj  i^,    .u-   ;  i 
e  Doctor."    Forty  years  ago  the  name  o( 
.inova  was  hardly  whispered  in  polite  circles 
■(.Boston;  today  his  entertaining  memoirs  are 
ipenly  discussed. 

The  history  of  censorship  applied  to  works 
if  art  is  full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
If  the  category  of  crime,"  says  Mr.  Bullett, 
were  missing  from  the  modern  world  it  would 
lerhaps  be  necessary  to  invent  it  for  the  relief 
•f  people  hagridden  by  a  lust  for  interfering! 
vith  their  neighbor's  conduct.  It  is  such  people 
mly  that  are  benefited  by  the  application  of  the 
)rescnt  obscenity  law  to  works  of  art."  Evenj 
he  "pure-minded  instigator  of  the  prosecution" 
Iocs  not  ask  to  be  protected;  "he  is  rendered 
nimune  by  his  exceptional  virtue."    
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"THE  ILL-BRED  DRINK" 

ThiF  is  the  title  given  by  an  English  lournal- 
ist  to  the  cocktail  in  an  article  neither  ap- 
proving nor  disapproving  the  present  popular- 
ity in  England  of  this  reviver  and  stimulative, 
Ti'.e  wTiter  notes,  however,  that  cocktails  are 
taken  by  women,  especially  young  women  in 
London,  "more  commonly  than  any  alcoholic 
rlrink  since  the  Regency."  They  are  served  in 
".omen  s  clubs;  in  country  hotels  frequented  by 
laoior-car  people,  where  the  landlord  charges 
Is.  Cd.  or  2s.,  and  groans  at  the  necessity  ol 
keeping  ice.  But  as  yet  there  are  no  cocktail 
,)arties  as  in  the  United  States,  the  habi;  i 
ton.'ined  to  the  south  of  England,  and  is  en 
cdur.:{red  only  by  the  well-to-do. 

This  student  of  social  manners  finds  that 
me  cocktail  appeals  to  women  by  its  dainty 
dzs,  its  color,  the  ritual  of  making  and  serving: 
especially  to  women  who  know  nothing  of  wine. 
There  is  this  to  be  observed:  the  drinker  is  at 
the  msrcy  of  the  mixer,  whereas  "with  well- 
bred  drinks  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  drink- 
ing; so  besides  being  a  mongrel,  the  cocktail 
may  have  a  n^ity  bile. " 

j    I'rencl)  v.riters  on  the  other  hand  objecc 

itrenuously  to  the  cocktail  and  not  only  be- 
■ause  it  is  a  sign  of  the  Americanization  of 
■'aris.  The  French  object  because  the  cocktail 
uves  the  drinker  a  fictitious,  wolfish  appetite; 
lunts  or  destroys  a  fine  taste  for  artistic  cook- 
ry  and  wines.  The  objection  is  made  in  un- 
expected quarters.  Mr.  Pierre  Bost,  reviewing 
an  American  play  on  ttie  screen,  states  that  "it 
throws  light  on  manners  and  customs  in  the 
United  States:  rich  young  American  girls  drink- 
ing hard,  .dancing  half-naked,  pursuing  men. 
crazy  for  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  .  .  .  But 
all  these  scenes  of  cocktails  and  the  Charles- 
ton are  rather  tiresome." 

It  is  a  wine  merchant  of  London  who  strongly 
puts  the  case  against  the  cocktail: 

"The  Americans  are  a  curious  people,  very 
strange  people.  They  took  gin  and  brandy  and 
vermouth  and  whiskey  and  lemon  and  oranges 
and  cherries  and  olives  and  sardines  and  an- 
chovies and  goodness  knows  what,  and  they 
mixed  them  up  with  ice— with  ice— and  put  them 
into  their  stomachs.  They  were  not  worthv  of 
God's  great  gift  of  wine.  And  God  punished 
them,  and  condemned  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  drink  nothing  but—raw  spirits." 


■".iTi  aand  though,  charged  justl.\  <ji 
with  malicious  speech  and  behavior,  have  sel- 
I  dom  been  dull-witted.  The  giant  in  the  side- 
show, whatever  his  nationality,  has  a  foolish 
face,  a  vacuous  expression.  Sometimes  he  is 
slow  of  speech;  sometimes  he  is  a  silly  babbler. 
It  remajns  to  be  seen  whether  the  giant  de- 
veloped by  the  experimenting  scientists  will  not 
lose  in  a  large  measure  what  brains  he  origin- 
ally had  The  father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
rejoicing  in  his  tall  grenadiers,  would  have  wel- 
comed these  experimenters  as  recruiting  ofBcers; 
but  these  .soldiers  were  only  cannon-fodder, 
.while  in  campaigns  the  most  enduring  are  "pony 
jnen,"  as  was  proved  in  our  Civil  War. 

/U*c    CAIN'S  WIFE^c^ 

Christopher  Morley's  play.  "East  of  Eden," 
as  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, who  would  not  condescend  to  give  the  rejt- 
son.  "It  is  not  a  question  of  cutting  or  altering 
the  play.  The  whole  performance  has  been 
banned."  The  reason,  however,  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

In  Mr.  Morley's  curtain-raiser  which  plays 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  to  the  former 
dwelling  place  of  Cain's  wife.  The  characters 
are  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  the  woman  he 
married.  For  many  decades  any  stage  work 
that  introduced  characters  in  the  Bible  was  dis- 
approved by  the  censor.  Gounod's  opera,  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba,"  was  not  performed  in  London 
until  the  title  was  changed  to  "Irene,"  with  the 
story  modified.  There  was  the  same  objection 
to  Goldmark's  "Queen  of  Sheba."  Other  musi- 
cal and  some  dramatic  works  have  been  re- 
jected for  the  same  reason,  yet  the  old  mystery 
plays  in  England  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with 
sacred  characters,  who  were  often  grotesquely 
represented.  "Everyman"  is  often  performed. 
In  England,  as  in  this  country,  censorship  is 
marked  by  amusing  inconsistencies;  thus  "La 
Dame  aux  Camellias"  was  long  forbidden  in  the 
original  and  in  the  translation,  while  "La  Tra- 
viata"  was  a  favorite  opera. 

"Who  was  Cain's  wife?"  and  "Where  did  Cain 
find  her?"  are  questions  that  have  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  commentators. 
"Who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Nod?" 
"Was  Lilith  the  first  wife  of  Adam";  the.se  ques- 
tions have  also  excited  controversy.  If  devout 
fathers  of  the  church  have  inquired  into  the 
home  and  character  of  Cain's  wife,  why  should 
not  Mr.  Morley  be  allowed  to  put  legendary 
characters  on  the  stage?  Walt  Whitman  re- 
joiced in  the  myths,  and  in  a  fine  burst  accepted 
Adam  and  Eve.  Is  not  Cain's  wife  worthy  of 
acceptance,  even  by  a  Lord  Chamberlain? 
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luaience,  given  the  right  incentive. 
Again  and  again  must  the  composer 
bow  his  acknowledgements  to  satisfy 
the  throng  that  so  nearly  filled  Sym- 
phony hall.  '  Gracefully  he  responded  to 
the  oft-repeated  acclaim,  and  as  graci- 
ously Indicated  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
Casella  and  to  the  orchestra  for  their 
fine  rendition  of  this  vivid  and  amus- 
ing tonal  representation  of  life  In  "the 
City  of  Light." 

There  is  really  but  little  need  for  the, 
guidance  of  the  printed  description  of 
Yankee's  experiences  as  he  satmters 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  on~a  surniy 
morning  to  comprehend  that  te  la' 
somewhat  confounded  by  the  swii-1  of 
traffic,  with  the  "real  Paris  taxi  horns" 
bleating  out  their  bellows  of  warning. 
He  glimpses  the  cafe  life,  and  the  gay 
dancing  holds  his  eye  for  a  time.  Then 
comes  an  amusing  Interlude  when  he 
is  addressed  by  a  gentle  voice — so  hints" 
the  solo  violin — with  which  (or  should 
I  we  say  with  whom?)  he  holds  pleasant, 
Ithough  subdued  converse. 

A  wave  of  nostalgia  overtakes  him, 
soon  to  be  swept  away  by  a  more  joy- 
ous sensation  indicated  by  •  the  non- 
chalant strains  of  the  CJh&rleston, 
swinging  gloriously  and  riotously  along 
to  the  final  blaze  of  a  .fu^  orchestra  in 
all  its  most  rampant  hilaMtY.  In  fact, 
this  general  theme  of  jovml^  left  the 
audience  in  a  refreshingly  lasppy  mood. 
There  was  also  a  great  ovanon  for  the 
rendition  of  the  Brandenburg  Concerto 
by  Bach.  The  delicate  and  plaintive 
dance  suite  from-  "Cephalus  and  Pro- 
crls"  by  Gretry-Mottl  called  forth  much 
enthusiasm. 

For  the  rest,  the  numbers  Included 
Paisiello's  overture  to  "Nina,  O  La  Pazza 
per  Amore,"  Beethoven's  overture  to 
"Leonore,"  and  the  three  Wagner  selec- 
tions— the  Bacchanals  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  the  introduction  to  Act  in  of- 
"Lohengrin,"  and  "The  Ride  of  th* 
■Valk\Ties."  F.  A.  B. 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATBE 
"Careers" 

A  screen  drama,  based  on  a  German 
play,  "Karrlere."  by  Alfred  Schirokauer 
and  Paul  Roscnhayn,  adapted  by  For- 
rest Halsey,  dhcctcd  by  John  Francis 
Dillon  and  presented  by  Richard  A. 
Rowland  as  a  First  National  Vitaphone 
picture  with  the  following  cast: 

H<-\tne    Billi«  Dore 

\  i.-tor  .ininnio  Moreno 


Hortfine 
The  resident. 
<  nrouse  . . ,  t 
I'he  u'oman.. 
I.averyn*  - . . 
Bi»a  olayer- 

'Carcers.' 


..Tholni.!  Todd 
.     .  Noah  Becr.v 
.  Holmes  Herbert 
.Carmel  Myers 
Robert  Fraier 
  Soiin 


GLAND-FED  GIANTS 

I    Because  a  salamander  fed  with  the  anterior 
Lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  became  twice  «s 
blarge  as  when  it  partook  of  its  normal  diet  of 
'earth  worms.  Dr.  Oscar  Riddle  believes,  or  is  re- 
ported ro  believe — which  Is  not  always  the  same 
thing — that  ari  experimentalist  who  has  learned 
the  use  and  special  power  of  a  specific  hormone 
can  heighten  the  stature  of  a  man  or  a  woman. 
It  will  even  be  possible  to  develop  a  generation 
of  giants;  also  men  of  overpowering  intellect. 

Will  this  be  desirable?  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in 
onfi  of  his  novels,  written  before  he  attempted 
to  reconstruct  the  world  and  invented  a  religion 
that  he  fondly  thinks  is  objection-proof,  de- 
scribed the  wretched  fate  of  those  who,  partak- 
ing of  giant's  food,  became  giants;  how  rats  thus 
fed  became  as  terrible  as  beasts  of  prey. 

A  man  of  normal  but  commanding  stature 
and  imposing  weight  is  treated  more  respect- 
fully by  hotel  clerks,  officials  of  every  sort,  than 
the  shorter  and  the  feather-weights.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt.  He  is  more,  respected  by  the 
crowd.  The  giant  is  not  so  fortunate.  He  ex- 
Cites  attention,  that  is.  gaping  wonder,  as  does 
the  advertising  man  on  stilts.  Rude  boys  laugh 
at  the  two. 

Down  the  centuries  the  giant  has  been  re- 
'"Troached  for  his  feeble  intellect.    There  are 
ariants  of  old  Thomas  Fuller's  remark  about 
:klofts  with  nothing  in  them.  Dwarfs  on  the 


"Aida"  Presented  for  Benefit 
Of  Herzl  Memorial  by 
N.  E,  Zionists 


More  than  7000  persons  In  Braves 
field  grandstand  last  night  watched 
a  production  of  the  opera  "Alda,"  the 
greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  given  to  the  Herzl  memorial  com- 
mittee of  Boston  to  be  used  in  per- 
petuation of  the  life  of  Dr.  Thcodor 
Herzl,  late  founder  of  Zionism. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Emil 
Fuchs,  the  opera  wais  presented  by 
Maurice  Frank,  well  known  for  his  pro- 
duction of  open  air  music,  and  David 
Kahan,  managing  director.  The  Bos- 
ton Herzl  committee  Is  composed  of 
Henry  'Vozell,  chairman,  Judge  David 
A.  Lourie,  Max  Schoolman,  Elihu  D. 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Albert  Salter.  The  pro- 
duction was  sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Zionist  organization,  the  Ha- 
dassah  group  of  New  England  and  the 
Federated  Jewish  Charities. 

Julia  Peters,  well  known  operatic  so- 
prano, sang  the  role  of '  Aida,  stssisted 
by  Elizabeth  Hoeppel,  contralto;  Fer- 
nando Beftini,  tenor,  Miguel  Santa- 
canna,  basso,  Ciro  De  Ritls,  baritone. 
Gabrielle  Simeonl  conducted  an  orches- 
tra of  60  pieces. 

"AN~AMERICAN  In  PARIS" 

The  storms  of  applause  that  broke 
loose  at  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
.blazing  strains  of  George  Gershwin's 
new  suite,  "An  American  in  Paris,"  hav- 
ing its  first  heating  in  Boston  last  night., 
demonstrated  the  heights  of  enthusiasm 
'  that  can  be  reached  by  a  Pop  concert 


censored  in  Chicago  be- 
cause of  its  alleged  naughtiness,  is  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  here  as  far  as  its 
i  moral  tone  is  concerned.  In  fact  it  was 
j  evident  at  its  ■  first  showings  at  the 
'  Metropolitan  yesterday  tliat  the  audi- 
I  cnc?s  were  more  intent  on  deriving  a 
crumb  or  two  o(  humor  from  the  per- 
formance than  in  passing  judgment  on 
the  peccadilloes  and  temptations  of  its 
married  women.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
changing  the  characters  from  German 
to  French  its  adapter  hoped  to  imbue  it 
with  a  Gallic  spice  which  would  mitigate 
its  heaviness.  When  acted  by  studio  play- 
ers, practically  all  of  them  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Hollywood  and  tu- 
tored in  the  peculiar  teclmique  which 
obtains  there.  "Careers  "  becomes  simply  . 
I  a  laboriously  creaking  body,  propelled 
sadly  much  as  the  ancient  galley  slaves 
oropelled  their  cumbersome  triremes, 
bur  idea  of  proper  censorship  would 
ihave  been  to  introduce  the  Ziegfeldlan 
[doctrine;  rehearse  and  rehearse  until  a 

smooth,  rapid,   perfect  performance  is 

lassured.  ^  , 

•■Careers"  is  a  smouldering  tale  of  a 
beautiful  young  French  woman,  wife  of 
a  brilliant  young  magistrate  in  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Fiench  colony  in  Indo- 
china The  resident,  a  Frenchman,  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  native  morally,  ad- 
mires the  wives  ol  his  various  subordi- 
nate officials.  If  a  wife  be  amiable,  her 
husband  staands  a  chance  of  promotion. 
Helene,  unable  to  dissemble,  to  stoop  to 
bargaining,  piques  the  suavely  vnllainous 
resident,  who  gives  out  an  impression 
that  he  is  to  advance  Victor,  Helene's 
husband,  to  a  Paris  post  and  then  hu- 
miliates both  in  public.  Helene,  desper- 
ate after  thoughtlessly  informing  the 
resident  that  Victor  is  to  complain  to 
the  colony  governor,  is  about  to  barter 
with  the  'resident  when  he  is  strangled 
and  stabbed  by  a  native  musician.  So- 
jin,  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing. 
1  Helene  saves  her  honor  and  holds  her 
husbands  love. 

I  In  the  earlier  scenes  Miss  Dove  acted 
'  with  charm,  sentiment  and  joyousness. 
As  she  approached  the  more  melodram- 
atic situations  she  became  a  new  Theda 
Bara,  guilty  of  gross  over-acting  in  her 
scene  in  the  resident's  chamber.  Mr. 
Beci-y  was  Mr.  Bccry.  in  familiar  pos- 
turing and  vocal  inflections  indicative 
of  sinful  subtlety.  Mr.  Herbert,  as  the 
Frenchman  Carouge,  tactful,  wise  and 
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By  PHILIP  EALE 

There  was  a  time  when  Boston  was  ktown  througho'ut  the  land  as  a 
^eatre  town."  Managers  in  New  York  loolftfl.  confiden'^y  towards  this  city 
fts  a  place  where  profits  would  accrue ;  they  gave  ts  of .  their  best.  Actors  and 
actresses,  native  and  imported,  felt  sure  that  here  they  would  be  judged 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  verdict  of  Boston  on  a  play  or  a  performance 
can-icd  weight.  Playgoers  were  experienced  and  critical,  quick  to  praise, 
not  deceived  by  a  reputation  gained  elsewhere,  not  greedy  swallowers  of 
puffery.  The  first  night  of  an  important  drama  or  of  a  celebrated  actor  was 
an  event.   "All  Boston"  was  in  the  theatre,  alert,  expectant. 

Why  is  it  that  today  the  theatre  in  Boston  is  held  in  less  regard?  That 
first  nights  seldom  call-  forth  curiosity  and  excitement?  That  a  'play  or  a 
p«-formanc-7  i-;  not  often  the  subject  of  general  and  lively  discussion?  That 
the  most  successful  plays  are,  as  a  rule,  either  musical  comedies  or  reviews? 
There  is  a  public  that  would  welcome  the  better  class  of  plays,  as  those  per- 
formed here. by  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  company  and  the  Theatre  Guild,  This 
public  would  gladly  see  certain  plays  that  have  been  applauded  and  dis- 
cussed in  New  York,  cities  of  the  West,  even  in  London,  but  these  plays  are 
long  in  coming  to  Boston,  or  do  not  come  at  all.  And  when  there  is  finally 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  how  are  they  produced?  If  they  have  won 
BUCC3SS,  after  a  long  run  elsewhere,  the  players  by  reason  of  the  many  per- 
formances are  mannered  and  weary  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  perfunctory 
task.  Or  the  performance  is  by  a  second  company,  often  a  second-rate  com- 
|>any,  with  only  one  or  two  members  of  the  original  cast,  and  frequently  they 
are  not  the  ones  in  leading  roles.  Though  the  prices  of  admission  are  high, 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  lovers  of  the  drama,  the  entertainment  is  then 
one  only  in  name. 

Many  rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of  the  Copley  Theatre  and  of  the 
Repertory  Theatre.  Before  Mr.  Jewett  was  at  the  head  of  the  Repertory, 
at  the  other  theatre,  then  under  his  direction,  interesting  plays  were  per- 
formed by  a  competent  company.  There  has  been  a  brave  attempt  to  pro- 1 
duce  plays  of  worth  at  the  Repertory,  but  the  players  themselves  have  sel- : 
dom  been  adequate.  When  Mr.  Clive  became  the  director  of  the  Copley. 
It  was  his  intention  to  bring  cut  plays  of  a  high  order.  He  soon  found  out 
that  his  audience  preferred  "mystery"  plays;  they  were  good  of  their  kind, 
and  they  enjoyed  long  runs,  surprisingly  long  runs  in  some  cases.  These 
runs  discouraged  in  a  measure  his  faithful  and  friendly  band  of  subscribers. 
Who  missed  the  weekly  change  of  bill.  Mr.  Clive  frankly  said  that  if  he  were 
to  produce  each  week  a  comedy  or  drama  of  indisputable  worth,  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  the  theatre  open.  Only  by  producing  "thrillers"  could  he  | 
meet  expenses  and  make  a  reasonable  profit.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
seasons  when  he  did  produce  a  play  of  comparatively  high  order,  without 
a  mystery  to  be  explained,  without  situation  or  stage  effects  calculated  to 
raise  goose-flesh,  the  public  did  not  respond. 


Some  one  should  write  a  study  of  the  -..ue  uu;.. i,  u.  Ceiiei-  w/o.e  a 
good  many  years  ago  a  valuable  book  in  which  he  described  and  gave  the 
history  of  various  types  in  the  French  theatre.  We  all  know  many  butlers 
on  the  stage:  The  famiUar,  jocose  butler;  the  devoted  old  family  retainer; 
the  villainous  butler;  the  mysterious  butler  who  could  explain  everything, 
M  he  only  would,  to  the  detective  who  suspects  him  of  the  murder;  the  cour- 
teous, polished  butler,  superior  to  his  master;  the  butler  that  apparently 
the  one  man  of  distinction  on  the  stage.  * 


y  IS  i  I 


Paul  Hindemith's  latest  opera,  "Neues  vom  Tage"  ("News  of  the  Day")  ; 
produced  at  Berlin,  is  a  satire  on  modern  life,  "chiefly  on  the  social  advan- ; 
tages  of  divorce  and  the  material  rewards  of  unblushing  pubhcity!"  The! 
libretto  by  Marcellus  Schiffer,  includes  the  employment  of  a  Bureau  for  i ' 
Domestic  Affairs  to  provide  the  necessary  grounds  for  divorce.  The  manager  ; 
Cf  the  Bureau,  admiring  the  young  wife,  decides  to  make  himself  "the  i 
grounds,"  so  he  intrudes  on  the  privacy  of  her  bath,  for  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  second  act  she  is  shown  seated  in  a  hotel  bathtub,  and  singing  about 
the  advantages  of  having  hot  water.   The  male  intrusion  leads  to  a  duet. 
There  is  a  trio  when  another  woman  enters  to  insist  that  this  particular 
bath  was  ordered  for  her.    The  hotel  staff,  drawn  into  the  controversy, 
fumighes  the  finale  of  that  scene. 

Among  the  11  scenes  is  one  of  typists  clicking  lyrically  their  machines; 
one  of  a  museum  crowded  with  tourists;  one  of  a  variety  theatre  in- 
terior with  a  performance  going  on.  The  divorce  is  obtained,  but 
not  until  the  husband  has  been  jailed  for  smashing  a  statue  of  \ 
Venus  in  the  museum  when  he  was  in  a  jealous  fit.  The  complex  finale  ' 
la  devoted  to  news  notes  of  the  day.  "There  is  much  of  modernist  counter- 
point, with  an  intricacy  of  small  effects  that  suggest  chamber  music  rather 
than  opera."  Jazz  instruments,  as  saxophone  and  banjo,  are  added  to  the 
traditional  orchestra.  There  are  piano  episodes  for  six  hands.  Grete  Stuck- 
gold,  English  by  birth,  sang  the  bath-tub  aria. 

'ho,  by  the  way,'  found  stardom  In  tlio 
Die   of  O'Neill's   Anna   Christie— the 

ame  Anna  who  experienced  her  mata-    _ 

norphosis  in  Provincetown  harbor  and  ,with  Mr.  Robard,  with  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
ithers.  ,  .-^> 

Tomorrow  night  Miss  Loftus.  co-, 
tarred  with  Rank  McGlynn,  creator  of 
Orinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln."  will 
)pen  in  "The  Patrlach,"  by  Boyd  Smith, 
issistant  to  Prof.  Baker  of  Yal°. 


are  impressive  in  their  completeness. 
The  performance  is  amazingly  good. 
Miss  Wilson  has  several  stirring  scenes. 


Managers  in  New  York  have  been  led  to  fear  the  censorship  exited  at 
times  in  Boston,  a  censorship  that  sometimes  prevents  the  coming  of  a  play 
to  this  city,  especially  when  the  theme  discussed  is  of  a  social  or  religious 
Bature.i  Yet  salacious  lines  in  lighter  entertainments,  jokes  in  a  stupidly 
•oarse  vein  are  allowed;  the  comedians  are  unchecked,  though  now  and  then 
a  line  may  be  blue-penciled  to  prove  that  there  is  a  censorship. 


It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  when  the  managers  in  this  city  did 
not  hesitate  to  bring  here  sparkling  comedies,  romantic  plays  and  even  trag- 
edies, the  audiences,  long  accustomed  to  good  performances,  fine  acting, 
demanded  these  plays  and  applauded  the  managerial  policy,  the  playwrights 
and  the  players. 

There  were  then  no  motor-cars,  no  radio,  no  mechanical  musical  in- 
■tmments.  Prices  of  admission  were  reasonable,  for  the  production  of  plays 
and  the  transportation  of  companies  and  scenery  were  less  expensive.  The 
■alaries  of  players  were  also  less. 


•iRobard  and  Mr.  Arthur  are  splendid  in 
their  scene    when  the  former  forces 
hysterical  confession  of  duplicity  from 
Mr.  Arthur.     Mr.  Warner's  perform- 
ance, however,  is  the  finer-grained,  in- 
dicative always  of  perfect  mastery  of  a 
difficult  role.  Mr.  Fawcett  as  the  sturdy 
old  banker,  Mr.  Campeau  and  Mr.  Sel- 
lon  as  two  bank  directors,  the  one  im-  j 
perturbable.  the  other  childishly  appre-  ' 
hensive,  were  excellent.   A  good  cast  in  , 
a  very  entertaining  play.     W.  E.  G.  | 

KEITH -ALBEE  THEATRE  I 
"His  Lucky  Day" 

X  irrce-i  romed.v  Jolin  B.  ri:'mer  aiid 
Gladvo  Lehman:  direftpd  by  Edilj*  Clmf  and 
presented  by  I.'niversil  a« .  a  part-taJKins 
picture  with  the  loUowinr  Pif  1 : 

riiarle^  Bla.vden  Recinald  P 

Ka.v  Weaver  LoRa,viie  T 

Jerome  'Van  Dyna....   Otis  H 

•Spider  "  Eddie  Phi 

Dowaiter   ; . . .     ., .  .Cissie  " 

Weaver   •««..«...•. 

Cli.iuffeiir   

half 


We  have  spoken  of  the  success  won  by  the  "thrillers."  Mr.  A.  T.  K. 
Orant  foresees  the  day  when  some  ingenious  dramatist  will  write  the  Per- 
fect Thriller..  "It  will  be  simple  and  straightforward;  nothing  will  happen 
In  it  without  adequate  reason;  the  characters  will  behave,  if  not  as  human 
beings  do,  at  all  events  with  some  simulation  of  intelligence;  the  comic  re- 
lief will  be  comedy,  and  not  knockabout  farce— and  the  whole  will  be  per- 
vaded with  such  an  atmosphere  of  terror  that  hardened  critics  will  clutch 
their  programs  and  quake  with  fear." 

For  Mr.  Grant  thinks  that  as  many  good  crime-and-horror  stories  have 
been  written  it  is  surprising  that  stage  plays  should  often  be  reduced  to 
"International  conspiracies  of  Chinese  origin  for  their  story,  and  for  their 
Villainy  to  incoherent  gibberings  in  the  dark."  The  dramatists  are  too 
prodigal  in  theii-  effects;  each  individual  effect  loses  its  force.  There  is  a 
difference  between  mystifying  an  audience  and  puzzling  it,  "for  an  audience 
must  see  what  a  play  is  getting  at  before  it  can  be  interested  in  how  it  gets 
there." 

The  essence  of  horror  is  expectation;  but  these  dramatists  begin  "to  build 
up  an  atmosphere  of  suspense,  and  then,  just  as  the  spectators  are  beginning 
to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  heroine,  the  corpse  of  the  butler  falls  out 
of  a  cupboard.  The  tensity  is  broken  for  a  premature  and  minor  thrill."  In 
tills  perfect  thriller  "the  butler  will  remain  intact  to  the  end.  Once  the  lady 
has  been  safely  kidnapped  the  villain  will  not  take  her  in  his  arms,  enter 
Right,  run  across  the  stage,  and  exit  Left,  every  time  the  action  begins  to 
flag.  Then  there  is  the  'silly  ass'  character  who  supplies  the  comic  relief  at 
the  house  party  in  the  moated  grange;  he  will  be  banished — after  all,  he 
would  be  tolerated  in  no  house  party  in  real  life." 

Mr.  Grant  remindsliis  readers  that  in  any  one  of  Andre  de  Lorde's  plays 
of  horror  at  the  Grand  Guignol,  Paris,  the  atmosphere  has  been  built  up,  so 
that  the  audience  is  in  a  state  cf  panic-stricken  expectation  before  anything 
has  happened.  "M:  Lorde,  were  he  so  minded,  could  write  a  piece  in  which 
nothing  did  happen,  and  the  spectators  would  be  terrified  without  quite 
knowing  why.  There  is  a  lesson  in  these  plays;  may  it  go  to  the  making  of  a 
Perfect  Thriller,  for  most  of  us  would  like  to  have  our  fiesh  creep  now  and 
then  in  these  dre'  ' 


Eddie  Phi    ;  - 
sie  Filieeralil  L  , 
,  Harvcj-  dark  L'. 
Tom  O'Bripii  ( 


OLY.MPIA-FEN\VAY  THE.\TKES 
The  Gamblers" 

K  screen  drama  adapted  b.v  J,  Grubb  Alex  ' 
«nder  from  the  staie  iila.v  of  the  rame  title 
).v  Charles  Klein:  dirc<ted  bv  Miihael  Ciir- 
17.  and  presented  b.v  Warner  Bros.  a»  an  all- 
alkins  iMihire  with  the  followiui:  cast: 

Tames  Dar«iii   H.   B.  Warner 

"atheriiic  D.irwin   I.ou  Wilson 

'arvel  Emerson   .lason  Rol^cris 

Emerson.   Sr..   Gein'^c  Fawceit 

SeorKR  Cowper  Johiui.v  Arthur 

Ra.vniond   Frank  rampeaii 

Tonkf-r   Charles  Sellon 

Isabel  Emeifon   Pauline  Garoii 

We  suspect  that  in  recent  months 
Henry  B:  Warner,  an  actor  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  has  suffered  many 
discouraged  hours  in  th©  studios  of  Hol- 
lywood. He  has  been  compelled  to  ap- 
pear In  sorry  roles,  concocted  out  of  the 
febrile  dreams  of  some  overworked! 
■:cenarist.  What  a  relief,  then.  It  must; 
have  been  when  his  employers  turned  to' 
the  stage  plays  of  current  or  remote 
periods.  "The  Letter"  restored  Mr. 
Warner-  somewhat.  "The  Gamblers" 
probably  has  given  him  new  faith.  For 
here  is  something  into  which  he  can  set 

his  teeth.  In  its  day.  some  30  years  ,  , 

since,  "The  Gamblers"  was  considered  sional  sedate  and  decorous  laugh  sul-  , 
a  fine  specimen  of  that  type  of  mclo-  ficcd  to  attest  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
dramatic  witing  then  in  vogue.  Mr.  comedy  with  leanings  toward  farce  that 
Klein,  who  had  written  "The  Auction-  «a«  being  exliibited  on  the  screen, 
cer"  and  "The  Music  Master"  for  David  "His  Lucky  Day,'  truth  to  tell,  is  a 
Warficld,  had  graduated  from  the  Ger-  painfully  labored  production,  with  noth- 
man  school  to  that  of  American  finance,  ing  in  it  calling  for  serious  comment  ) 
as  witness  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  and  just  enough  bright  spots  in  the 
and  later,  "The  Gamblers."  He  was  a  way  of  acting  to  prevent  the  specUtors 
repertorial  and  a  "box  ofBce  "  dramatist;  from  indulging  in  comfortable  naps 
as  Montrose  J.  Moses  called  him,  -  a  whn?  waiting  for  the  other  items  on  the 
typical  disciple  of  .sheer  thcatricalism."  biH-    Reginald  Denny  plays  the  role  of 

That  same  theatricalism,  it  appears.  *  J'0"ne  re*!  ^tate  operator  who  tiie?  . 
is  just  as  effective  today  on  the  audible  i  i 


It  was  not  until  the  play  was 
finished,  when  one  of  the  characters  . 
tumbled  over  a  basin  of  milk  set  down 
for  the  cat,  that  a  real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  guffaw  was  heard  from  a  previously 
bored  audience  at  yesterday's  presenta- 
tion, although  truth  compels  the  ad- 
mission that  there  had  been  a  distinct 
titter  when  another  player  put  his  foot , 
into  a  pail  of  scrub  water  thjat  had  been  • 
maliciously  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
After  the  milk  basin  episode  an  occi- 


screen  as  it  was  in  1890..  if  there  are) 
illogical  situations  there  are  strong 
climaxes  to  offset  them.  There  is  a 
nice  balance  of  love  interest  and  ma- 
terial villainy.  The  dialogue  is  crisp, 
deftly  pointed,  seldom  superfluous.  The 
characters  have  substance,  contrast. 
They  might  well  exist  today. 

Mr.  Alexander  apparently  has  foimd 
little  to  change  in  general  structure  of 
Mr.  Kleins  story  of  "the  gambling  Em- 
ersons,"  father,  son  and  daughter  even 
He  has  made  cuts,  of  course,  chiefly  in 
the  last  parts.  Emerson  senior,  founder 
of  the  Emerson  Trust,  with  its  capital 
lization  of  50  millions,  has  retired  in  fa 
vor  of  his  son  Carvel.  The  latter,  with 
la  group  of  the  bank's  directors  and 
5)ther  financiers,  has  planned  a  Wall 
"itreet  coup  in  steel  which  goes  wrong 
nd  jeopardizes  the  bank's  repuUtion. 
Pi'or  funds  these  men  signed  notes  for 
i  ast  sums  which  were  loaned  them  11- 
i'egally  by  the  bank.   James  Darwin,  an 
gimbitious  attorney    seeking  national 
iiionors  in  his  profession,  acquires  these 
{.iamning  notes  through  Cowper.  a  weak- 
ling bank  employe  who  betrays  his  as- 
sociates in  the  deal.       Darwin's  wife, 
Catherine,    loved  Carvel  Emerson  but 
iihad  refused  to  marry  him  because  of  his 
Jgambling  tendencies.  They  still  thought 
"they  loved  each  other:  but  when  cir- 
Jcunistances    arose  to  make  Catherine 
choose  between  her  husband  and  her 
former  lover,  she  made  the  proper  de- 
Icision,  and  thereby  ended  forever  the 
triangular  complication. 

The  story  is  told  and  pictured  superb- 
ly. The  scenes  in  a  Venetian  cafe,  in 
'le  bank,  and  in  the  Emerson  niansio'i 


ito  sell  two  adjoining  mansions  to 
sweetheart's  f.^thcr.  The  old  geiitle- 
I  man  who  occupies  one  of  the  hou.'^e.-;. 
'  ref'.ises  to  go  through  with  the  deal 
j  unlcs.s  the  other  now  vacant  is  rented. 
I  Young  Blayden.  In  desperation,  lets  the 
premises  to  a  gang  of  "society"  crooki. 
hiding  from  the  police.  Trouble  starts 
I  when  the  crooks  cannot  keep  their 
■  finpers  off  their  neighbor's  valuables 
".and  when  one  of  them  manages,  for  a 
I  time,  to  fascinate  the  lovely  heroine. 

The  only  time  when  the  action  really 
(shows  .signs  of  life  is  wlien  the  young 
j  man,  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  un- 
I  desirable  tenants  to  leave,  tells  them  a 
I  cock-and-bull  story  about  the  place  be- 
I  ing  haunted  and,  in  a  costume  sug- 
I  Rc>tive  of  the  familiar  "Felix."  him- 
^oM  impersonates  the  ghost.  His  claw- 
ing.s;  and  caterwaulings  provide  fun  for 
an  all  too  brief  moment. 

.Mr.  Denny  plays  a  thankless  part 
with  briskness  and  spirit,  but  the  real 
dramatic  pait  of  the  show  is  furnished 
by  the  veteran  Otis  Harlan,  as  the 
elderly  leader  of  the  crook  band.  Har- 
lan'.s  long  stage  training  counts,  for 
he  docs  not  overlook  a  single  oppor- 
tunity and  his  pantomime  and  physios - 
nomical  work  should  be  a  shininq  x- 
ampls  to  the  superficial  players  of  t 
Miss  DuVal  is  undoubtedly  dowereci 
a  full  share  of  good  looks.  Like 
others  of  the  cast  she  is  handicapiHci 
by  having  very  little  of  re;il  con.'^e- 
quence  to  do.  but  -  '  ■  that  little 
in  a  nay  that  pronv  len,  some 

day,  fhe  gets  somei      ,  :. 

Spoken  dialogue  is  provided  with  part  ; 
of  the  play,  but  one  fails  to  see  where  ' 


t  adds  anything  to  Hi 
jerformance  Is  quite  hUciIi^hj.c  Mtii_ 
)ut  tRe  projection  oX  the  rather  harsh 
;oIccs.  .  J-  ^-  ^• 

'Mother's  Boy" 


with  soii;s  1 
iiri*i.'ted  by  I 
Paths  as  a 

fOllOWlllS  l-Afi  . 

Tommy  O'Day 
Mrs.  O'Day  .  .  . 

nan  V  I'.'.y  .  . . 


nma  by  (iciie  Jfarkey. 
.  n  and  Sam  H  Slept: 
I  pr.  and  tire»entcd  by 
liisr  picture  witli  the 


Marion  Downey 
Beryl  Mercer 
,  ..lohn  T.  Doyle 
.....Brian  Donlevy 

;.,   '   1    I  Helen  Chandler 

Cna  nilii'  .Osgood  PerlCins 

loo  Busir   ..   .Lorin  Raker 

Beatrix   Townleigrh  .\.. Barbara  Bpnnett 

Mrs.   .\ptpn)aum  Jennie  Moskowitz 

.Mr.  Apfelbaum  J?™''     ''a;"  < 

Mr.  Bumble   V 

c.uH  LeGiand   Robeit  .^'ej-kler 

Duke  ot  Pomplum..  » '? 

»in.slow   Allan  Vincent 

Evaucelist   ...^  ...Leslie  Stowe 

We  are  willing  tq_concede  at  the  out- 
set that  Mr.  Downey  has  a  gitt  as  a 
whispering  tenor — or  is  he  a  contra-ten- 
or, as  the  late  Richard  J.  Jose,  famous 
in  the  lost-for-ever  (Jays  of  minstrelsy, 
delighted  to  be  called?  We  will  agres 
further  that  Mr.  Downey  has  a  dogged 
way  of  walking  and  talking  and  acting 
which  smacks  more  of  fortitude  than 
of  histrionic  aptitude.  But  by  no  kind- 
ly evasion  of  veracity  can  it  be  said 
that  "Mother's  Boy"  is  a  great  picture, 
or  even  a  good  picture.  It  takes  more 
than  an  Irish  brogue,  a  canai-y  which 
sings  only  once,  a  willing  balladist,  a 
fond  maternal  parent  brought  close  to 
death  with  grief  for  a  missing  son,  and 
a  series  of  routine  scenes  in  a  night 


The  story  is  tliSt  '  .  .,ui.^ 
York  millionaire  business  man.  who  lallo 
in  love  with  and  marries  his  pretty 
stenographer  with  startling  suddenness. 
But  the  bride  and  her  family,  who  rep- 
resent "the  great  middle  class"  typified 
by  a  revolving  cruet  stand  and  a  parlor 
what-not,  in  their  tiny  flat,  proceed  to 
develop  "middle  class  consciousness" 
with  a  vengeance.  The  bride  insists  on 
her  husband  living  with  her  people  in 
the  heated  stuffiness  of  the  flat  and 

the  others.  Inspired  by  the  half-baked 
and  windy  philosophy  of  a  need-do-well 
cousin,  rebuff  the  bridegroom's  best 
meant  attempts  to  give  them  a  boost 
upward,  refusing  as  they  say  to  have 
his  "charltyy  forced  down  their  throats. 

Well,  that  Is  a  game  two  can  play 
at.  The  millionaire  becomes  a  convert 
to  the  doctrine  thus  e.xpounded  and  one 
fine  day  announces  his  intention  of  giv- 
ing away  all  his  wealth  and  himself  be- 
coming, one  of  the  proletariat.  Where- 
upon comes  a  most  disagreeable  awaken- 
ing, mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  has  been  "on  to  the  game" 
and  his  only  made  the  announcement 
to  bring  the  others  to  their  .senses.  He 
has  not  the  slightest  intention  in  the 
world  of  pauperizing  himself. 

Conrad  Nagel,  suave  and  good  look- 
ing, fills  the  ideal  of  the  leading  role 
most  capably  and  without  losing  his 
self  respect.  Bessie  Love,  as  the  heroine, 
is  charming  In  her  blonde  loveliness. 
She  is  a  little  Idot  but  one  cannot  help 


a  series  oi  rouwne  si;eiito  m  a  iiig""  liking  her.  Leila  Hyams  gives  us  one 
club  to  convince  the  average  motion  of  the  most  attractive  "kid  sisters  '  that 
picture  audience  that  it  is  getting  Its  v;e  can  remember  and  Robert  Ober's 
money's  worth.  work  as  ^the  wordy  young  cousin,  with  ; 

Tommy  O'Day,  his  brother,  Hairy,  a  his  radical  preachments,  fits  in  to  a  1 
scalawag,  his  father,  a  stern  man,  and,  nicety.  We  liked  too,  Paul  Kruger's  f 
his  mother,  a  slave  to  all  her  men-folk,  Httle  bit  as  sister's  truck  driver  I 
are  seen  at  breakfast.  Of  course  ty\ere  "sweetie. 
IS-  a  piano  in  the  kitchen  and  Tommy     •  -  - 


The  Idle 


s- a  piano  in  the  Kiicnen  ana  xommy '  As  a  cross-section  of  hfe  in  New 
r.roons  his  mother's  favorite  song.  Then  hfork's  dovmtown  "flatdom"  "The  Idle 
ne  rushes  out  to  his  job  as  a  delicates-  Rich,"  is  compellingly  realistic  to  the 
sen  store  basket  boy.   Accused  of  steal-  Vitmost  detail.  j.  E.  P. 


ill  sen 


r-d  man  O'Day's  board  money,  Tom- 
,uns  away,  while  his  brother,  the 
thief,  sneers,  and  makes  up  to  Rose, 
imy's  sweetheart.    Thence  we  hear 
nmy    singing    "Onward,  Christian 
1%  diers"  for  a  meal  in  a  down-anO- 
'  ters"  refuge.   A  bankrupt  press  agent, 
llarin  ghis  voice,  foresees  an  income,] 
'ad  sells  Tommy  to  a  night  club  owner. 
.  society  girl  becomes  interested,  helps 
lini  to  a  featured  position  in  a  new  mu- 
iical  comedy.   Tommy  puffs  up,  forgets  i 
lis  old  friends;  but,  like  Al  Jolson  in 
The  Jaza  Singer"  and  Eddie  Dowlingj 
n  "The  Rainbow  Man,"  he  walks  out 
in  the  show  before  the  first  curtain 
■  hen  Rose  gains  the  back-stage  to  tell 
lim  his  mother  Is  dying.  Tommy  rushes 
o  her  bedside,  scales  his  top-hat  on  to, 
he  lounge,  and  sings  his  mother  back 

0  life  and  happiness  with  her  now  fa- 
iious  son. 

Most  of  Mr.  Downey's  songs  are  de- 
iicssing,  even  bringing  tears  to  the 
yes  of  the  members  of  a  stag  club, 
iiefore  whom  he  gets  his  first  job.  Gen- 
(lally  he  accompanies  himself  at  o 

1  onvenient  piano.  The  story  Is  maudlin, 
i  he  dialogue  stilted.  There  is  no  eflort 
at  continuity;  the  action  jumps  around 
vithout  the  slightest  regard  for  logic  or 
proper  sequence.  If  Mr.  Downey  cares 
to  try  again  we  will  be  among  the  first 
to  try  to  give  him  a  hand.  In  "Mother's 
Boy"  he  needs  far  more  than  fc'.iat. 

W.  E.  G. 

_1  /(^  »-  /   -)  Z_  ^ 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
The  Idle  Rich" 

A  screen  comed.v.  adapted  by  Clara  I<*- 
jinser  Ironl  the  elate  play  ,  White  (;oliart." 
>v  Edith  Ellis:  diietled  by  William  dc 
lille.  and  presented  by  jMelro-Uoldwyn- 
luyer  aa  an  all-talkinr  picture  witii  tlie 
illowing  cast: 

villiam  Van  JUwyn  Conrad  >asle 

Irleii  Thayer  Bessie  I 

Dim  Tha.ver. .  ■ . . .  k  Leila  Hy  

Iciir.v    Robert  Obcv 

Th 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGES 
■WILBUR— "Boom    Boom,''  musical 
comedy,  third  week.  ' 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S— Vaudeville, 
matinees  and  evenings:  Sophie  Tucker, 
Roy  D'Arcy  and  other  acts. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE  THEATRE 
"The  H'oman  from  Hell" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  ihe  staeo  play 
'  From  Hell  Came  a  Lady.  "  by  Georre  Sc;ii 
borough.  Jaime  Del  Rio  and  Lois  Leesnn 
.idafitation  by  Ray  Doyle  and  Charles  Ken 
yon:  directed  by  A.  F.  Ericksnn.  and  pre 
.scnied  by  William  Fox  with  the  followinc  • 
C.I  si : 

Dee  Renntid  Mary  .\stor 

.\lf  Roslyn   Robert  Armstroni: 

.lini  Coaklev  Deau  .laircer 

■Slick"   Erick.«   Roy  D  Arcy 

Mother    Price   May  Bolcv 

Pap  Coaktey  James  Bradbury.  Pr. 

A  lurid  title,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  beautiful  heroine  is  the  at- 
traction at  a  somewhat  tough  beach 
concession,  known  as  "Hell."  There  Is 
plenty  of  melodrama  and  thrill  In  thi.^ 
piece,  the  action  of  which  for  the  most 
part  takes  place  in  a  lighthouse.  Tlic 
climax  is  reached  when  the  girl  keep.=; 
the  light  revolving  by  means  of  the 
hand  lever,  the  while  keeping  off  with 
a  pistol  her  former  lover  who  has 
managed  to  Insinuate  himself  into  the 
place  while  her  husband  is  ashore,  and 
storm  bound. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  The  story 
begins  with  Jim  Coakley.  the  young 
keeper  fascinated  by  the  distant  lights 
nf  "Joyland"  meeting  the  lady  and.  in 
the  lightning  express  manner  of  film- 
dom,  wooing  and  wedding  her  and 
bearing  her  off  to  his  tower.  They 
are  deliriously  happy  for  a  season  and 
then  the  reaction  sets  in.  During  a 
trip  to  the  resort  an  encounter  with 
"Alf"  the  "barker"  for  "Hell" — and  the 
aforementioned  lover  _  ^xcites  young 
.Bessie  ^!o\'e  Jim's  jealousy.    In  fact  he  Is  asfiore 

I,.,,,.,.   i'Robcr?o""r  seeking  the  other's  gore  when  the  old 

Mr.  Tha.ver'  James  Neiii  head  keeper  gets  drunk,  disables  the 

:V,T„  Gn?ne"  :::::::::::V.:^'''\'pLuS;nT«r| -machinery  of  Uie  UgW  and  precipitates 


.  nk  Thayer  .  .   . .  .  kenncili  Gibson 

Composed  under  the  stimulating  force 
>r  a  \ivid  and  virile  Imagination,  skil- 
ully  directed,  acted  with  more  than 
isual  competence  and  admirably  photo- 
jraphed,  "The  Idle  Rich,"  gives  us  the 
motion  picture  in  one  of  its  most  ef- 
fective phases.  Said  to  be  William  de 
Mine's  first  all-talking  picture  further- 
more, it  is.  a  demonstration  that  that 
;lfted  gentleman  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  this  department 
)f  screen  management  for  the  inciden- 
.al  conversation  fits  the  action  as  the 
hand  the  glove. 

Of  course  the  episode  portrayed  in 
The  Idle  Rich, "  could  not  possibly 
lave  occurred  In  real  life  and  the  occa- 
;ional  comedy  is  a  bit  on  the  obvious 
,ide,  but  it  is  quite  permissible  to  for- 
.;et  all  that  and  settle  down  to  a  couple 
of  hours  of  real  enjoyment.  i 

The  play  has  been  most  suitably  cast. 
The  compact  little  group  who  carry  itl 
ire,  personably,  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
^ye  and  they  do  their  work  with  re- 
freshinR   enthusiasm   and  intelligence, 


  .  _  _„  .  precipitates 

the  dramatic'  finale. 

When  Jim  does  get  out  to  the  rock 
and  finds  Alf  there  it  is  naturally  a 
case  of  look  out  for  squalls.  But  Alf 
manages  to  impress  it  upon  the  .'.t"p:a 
and  hasty  young  keeper  that  his  wife 
is  really  the  squarest  shooter  of  them 
all  and  so  the  stage  is  set  for  the  bliss- 
ful fade-out. 

Mary  Astor,  giving  up,  for  the  once, 
the  "clinging  vine"  role,  plays  the  con- 
verted vamp  with  spirit  and  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye  throughout.  Dean  Jagger 
puts  just  the  right  amount  of  simple 
honesty  and  thickheadness  into  his 
part  to  hit  off  the  author  s  idea.  Robert 
Armstrong  is  not  so  villainous  as  to  de- 
stroy all  sympathy  and  Mr.  Bradbury 
contributes  a  capital  bit  of  character 
as  the  surly,  bibulous  old  head  keeper. 

The  lighthouse  interior  pictures  are 
i-emarkably  well  done  and  the  resort 
scenes  are  Coney  Island  to  the  life. 

J.E.P. 

TELLING  THE  BEES 


freshins  enthusiasm  ana  intelligence,  Dr.  Charles  James,  a  teacher  of  chemistrj 
ste/lfasily  refraining  from  exaggeration  In  New  Hampshire,  known  here  and  in  Europe 
ar  from  dwelling  overmuch  on  tlieir  jjy  j^jg  researches  in  rare  earths  and  minerals 
inoividual  importance.  Result  a  close-  .  ^„„_t„„  v,:,,.,  -.f  Hppq  a  tiwnrm  (Mean- 
ly knii.  easy  flowing,  well  balanced  per-  o^n^d  fourteen  hives  of  bees.  A  s\^arm  ciisap 
nee.                            •  peared  not  long  ago  and  was  found  buzzing 


t 

•>  \ 

about  flowers  placed  on  his  grave  two  lAues 
from  the  University  of  New  Hampshu-e. 

The  question  naturally  arises  were  these  bees 
told  that  Dr.  James  was  dead,  according  to 
the  good  old  custom  which  led  Whittier  to 
write  his  charming  and  familiar  ver.ses?  If  the 
bees  were  not  told,  they  would  not  stay  in  the 
hives.  At  funerals  in  Devonshire  the  hives  that 
belonged  to  the  deceased  were  turned  round  at 
the  moment  the  corp.se  was  carried  out  of  the 
house.  John  Molle  asked  over  300  years  ago: 
!"Who  would  believe  without  superstition  (if  ex- 
iperience  did  not  make  it  credible)  that  most 
commonly  all  the  bees  die  in  their  hives,  if  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  chance  to  die, 
except  the  hives  be  presently  removed  into  some 
I  other  place?  And  yet  I  know  this  hath  hap- 
Ipened  to  folks  no  way  stained  with  super- 
jstition." 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  little  or  nothing  m 
the  old  English  books  of  folklore  about  the 
necessity  of  telling  the  bees  by  word  of  mouth. 
Dr.  Tho.  Mouffet  in  his  "Theatre  of  Insects," 
published  at  London  in  1658,  devotes  nearly 
twenty  folio  pa^es  to  the  bee.  They  are  full 
'of  curious  lore:  see  for  example  the  chapter 
"Of  the  Politick,  Ethick,  and  Oeconomick  Vir- 
tues of  Bees."  There  is  praise  of  their  cleanliness 
land  chastity.  "Neither  are  they  altogether  im- 
patient of  musical  sounds,  as  other  ruder  sorts 
of  creatures  are,  but  are  very  much  taken  and 
delighted  therewith;  provided  it  be  without 
variety,  simple  and  unaffected.  And  although 
they  cannot  dance  by  measure  or  according  to 
the  just  number  of  paces,  as  the  Elephant  is 
said  to  do;  yet  according  as  he  that  tinks  on 
the  brazen  kettle  pleaseth,  so  they  slack  or 
quicken  their  flying;  if  he  beat  fast  and  shrill, 
then  they  mend  their  motion;  if  dully  ana 
slowly,  then  they  abate  it."  ' 

The  excellent  Mouflet  says  nothing  about 
the  behavior  of  bees  on  the  death  of  the  bee- 
master,  nor  in  his  page  on  the  uses  of  the  bee 
in  medicine  does  he  recommend  the  stings  for 
rheumati-sm;  but  he  believes  that  the  bee  "hath 
in  it  a  particle  of  divine  understanding  and 
heavenly  wisdom.  Who  I  say  will  deny  them  to 
have  fantasle,  memory  and  .some  kind  of  rea- 
'son?"  These  bees  in  New  Hampshire  missed 
and  mourned  Dr.  James.  No  doubt  one  said  to 
the  others  in  the  words  of  Ebn  Zaiat,  "If  1 
.should  visit  the  tomb  of  my  beloved,  my  gnel 
would  be  in  a  measure  lightened." 

Who  first  thought  of  "telling  the  bees"  at 
the  death  of  their  master?  Will  .some  apiarist 
enlighten  us?  Perhaps  Mr.  Oliver  Herford,  whc 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  were  fond  of  pets 
replied:  "Yes,  madam,  I  once  kept  a  bee,'  could 
I  give  the  requh-ed  information. 

IN  THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR 

some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  a  new 
law  had  been  proposed  in  Iowa,  a  law  that 
sought  to  prevent  barbers  from  asking  ques- 
ts or  telling  stories  when  their  Patients  were 
seated,  helpless,  in  the  chairs.  If  even  the 
in<r  of  this  law  seems  preposterous,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  have  been  laws  against 
smoking  in  this  sweet  land  of  liberty. 

That  the  barber  is  a  distressingly  garrulous 
person  is  a  belief  of  the  centuries,  "We^;^"?^^ 
l^e  amusing  story  in  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night."  Some  have  wondered  why  Pha- 
r^oh  when  he  hanged  his  chief  baker,  spared 
his  chief  barber.  There  is  the  oriental  proverb, 
"Only  the  Almighty  can  make  the  corn  grow 
but  only  Sehm,  the  barber,  can  tell  you  how  it 

w"  h  us  the  barber  is  often  a  hair-dresser, 
though  the  hair  dresser  is  not  necessarily  a 
barber.  The  man  shaved  is  not  inclined  to  be 
talkative  The  brush  is  too  near  his  mouth:  the 
razor  demands  facial  quiet;  but  the  one  whose 
•  hair  is  cut,  whose  whiskerage  is  neatly  trimmed 
ran  chatter  fearlessly.  He  is  the  one  that  often 
introduces  subjects  for  discussion  and  is  ques- 
tioner and  answerer;  or  he  is  a  man  of  jests 
and  anecdotes  which  he  tells,  hoping  that  the 
other  sitters  in  chairs,  and  those  waiting  for 
the  cry  "Next!"  may  appreciate  his  wit  or  be 
impressed  by  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  barber  has  unjustly  been 
accused  of  loquacity;  that,  like  the  dentist,  he 
listens  sympathetically  to  the  men  and  women 
he  serves. 

For  the  dentist  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  female  patient  of  long  standing— perhaps 
•lon^-sitting"  is  the  proper  term.  She  looks 
on  him  as  a  familiar  friend.  She  has  admitted 
him  to  the  privacy  of  her  teeth,  and  will  ac- 
quaint him  with  her  joys  and  sorrows,  her 
hopes  and  di.sappointments.  There  are  women 
who  consult  Dr.  Tuskmaker  on  investments  in 
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u  the  strings  could  be  heard  300 
ds  away.  I 
nauguraUng  the  first  concert,  Davis 
Kennlston,  metropolitan  district 
nmission,  thanked  those  citizens 
'  >  had  subscribed  funds  for  the 
■iertaking,  hoped  that  future  con- 
is  would  be  as  well  attended,  re- 
sted that  the  gathering  be  as  quiet 
possible.    Metropolitan  police  as- 

■ned  to  preserve  order  at  the  affair 
oyed  a  most  peaceful  evening  in  as 
.ch   as  there    was  no  disorder  or 

-  sterousness  manifest  during  the 
ire  performance. 

Appropriately,  the  first  number  on  the 
program    was     Sousa's    "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever."    The  wind  had  no 
I  chance  against  the  stirring  march,  and 
•'IP  horns  sent  the  music  far  Into  the 
nwd.    Yet  with  the  playing  of  "The 
..unry  Wives  of  Windsor"  by  Nicolal, 
the  string  instruments  had  difficulty  In 
making  themselves  heard  at  100  yards. 
The  program  continued  with  a  largo 
from  the  "New  World"  symphony  by 
Dvorak;   Invitation  to  the  Dance  by 
Weber-Berlioz;     Fantasia     from  the 
lera  "Aida"  by  Verdi;   the  "Tann- 1 
I  a  user"  overture  by  Wagner;  Strauss's  , 
valtz  "By  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube;" 
•  New  Moon"  by  Romberg;  concluding 
ih  an  American  fantasia  by  Herbert.  ' 
The  huge  acoustic  shell,  constructed  | 
,Dy  the  metropolitan  district  commis- 
.•=ion,  is  shaped  not  unlike  a  monster 
a  shell.    In  theory  it  serves  as  a 
mding    board    against    which  the 
'nui.^ic  is  deflected  toward  the  audience. 
It  is  collapsible  and  made  of  wood. 
Between  numbers  Arthur  Fielder  said 
was  pleased  with  the  size  of  the 
('pripp.    that    the    wind  somewhat^ 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Fashions  in  Love" 

A  gathering  which  packed  the  Metro 
politan  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  paid 
tribute  In  both  applause  and  laAghtcri 
i-o  an  all-talking  picture,  "Fashions  In 
Love,"  a  screen  comedy  which  has  been 
adapted  from  Hermann  Bahr's  "The 
Concert."  As  shown  on  and  heard  from 
the  screen  it  was  the  story  of  a  piano 
celebrity  whose  playing  won  him  the 
love  of  another  man's  wife,  with  out- 
come In  the  discovery  that  his  own 
spouse  had  been  similarly  "captured" 
by  the  husband  whom  he  had  offended. 
At  first  a  hostile  collision  seemed  immi- 
nent, but  it  simmered  down  to  talk  of 
possible  divorce  proceedings,  the  crisis 
being  finally  averted  when  one  of  the 
women  declared  that  she  loved  her  hus- 
band, while  the  other  blurted  out  that 
she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
her. 

Adolphe  Menjou,  representing  Paul  dei 
Remy,  won  most  of  the  applause  metedj\ 
out  by  his  playing,  singing  and  acting;; 
his  mingling  of  humor  with  gravity,  of' 
telling  jokes  with  angry  explosions, 
"caught  the  crowd."  Miriam  Seegar, 
who  played  the  part  of  Delphine  Mar- 
tin, gave  a  fascinating  exhibit,  clouded 
only  by  a  threat  of  suicide,  of  what  it 
is  to  be  in  love.  Serious  Fay  Compton 
representing  Marie  de  Remy,  contributed 
much  to  turning  threatened  tragedy 
into  humorous  comedy;  and  plain-spok 
en  John  Miljan  it  was  who  gave  a  de 
cidgdly  common-sense  turn  to  "fa.sh-l 
ions  in  love."  For  the  other  characters 
in  the  comedy.  Miss  Weller,  Levlsohn 
Joe,  Jane  and  the  Valet,  appeared  John 
Standing,  Robert  Wayne,  Russ  Powell 
Billie  Bennett  and  Jacques  Vanaire 
Paramount  presented  the  pictures,  and 
the  comedy  was  under  the  direction  ol 
Victor  Schertzinger.  The  comedy  is  U 
be  shown  at  the  Metropolitan  daily  .lur- 
ing the  ensuing  week. 


TEETH  AND  EARS 

Rutsky  was  driving  an  ice  cart  when  it  hit 
indicapped  the  musicians  and  pre- 1  Giannoccaro's  automobile.  A  fight  followed,  and 
'^-.*.i"''Sf.^/"i:iff*°":„j        .„  1 1n  the  course  of  1£  Giannoccaro  bit  Rutsky's  ear. 

This  is  the  story  told  by  The  Herald.  Is  Mr. 
Giannoccaro  a  Sicilian  by  birth  or  by  descent? 
In  "Cavalleria  Ru.=.ticana"  an  ear  is  bitten  as  an 
invitation  to  a  duel.  Giannoccaro,  biting  Rut- 
sky's  ear,  extended  no  invitation;  the  two  were 
already  in  action. 

In  the  heroic  years  of  the  United  States  bit- 
ing ears  in  hand-to-hand  encounters  went  with 
gouging  eyes.    There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in 
phony  players  on  the  Esplanade.  The  j  "Moses,  the  Sassy;  or  the  Disguised  Duke,"  by 
program  tonight  will  be:    1— March,  Jjrtemus  Ward.    Moses  was  foreman  of  Engine 

"The  Deluge,"  by  Saint-Saens,  with  a  1  ""^^  reunion  with  No.  50  when  he  entered  the 
solo  violin  by  Boris  Kreinin.  '  4— Eili-  parlor  '  of  "a  bloated  aristocratic  mansion  on 

BacoA  street  in  the  classic  presinks  of  Bostin"; 
entered  with  his  arms  full  of  trophies:  "4  scalps, 
5  eyes,  3  lingers,  7  ears  (.which  he  chawed  ofT) 
and  several  half  and  quarter  sections  oX  noses." 
"I  thank  the  gods,"  «aid  the  fair  EUt^,  VThou 
didst  excellent  well."  ' 

Is  there  any  connection  between  the  biting 


glected,  despised,  a  pariah.  A  Lamb 
said  that  there  are  books  which  are  not  books, 
so  there  are  dogs  that  cannot  be  called  dogs. 


NAMES  IN  BAPTISM 

Mrs.  Frank  Makinson  of  New  York  wrote  to 
her  husband  that  she  had  named  her  new  born 
babe  Shirley  Agatha.  The  birth  certificate  with 
the  name  of  the  child  was  registered  at  the  | 
Bureau  of  Records.   Mr.  Makinson  wTote  to  his  | 
trtfe  that  he  wished  the  child's  name  to  be  ] 
Kdith.   The  health  department  would  not  allow 
ihe  name  to  be  changed  in  spite  of  the  letters  ■ 
from  the  parents  begging  permission. 

The  wife  wished  Shirley  Agatha  because  her 
Kster  was  so  named.  The  husband  paid  his 
Wife  a  compliment,  for  Edith  was  her  name. 
,The  child  will  not  suffer  even  it  she  Is  called 
Shirley  at  home  and  Edith  in  legal  documents. 
Buppose  she  had  fared  as  badly  as  the  baby 
chrLstened  not  long  ago  Georgiana  Augustine 
Edgewood  Homopathic  Taylor  Boys  Miller 
goodwill  Mack-lin? 

Only  a  father  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Tol- 
lemache  would. venture  tp  name  his  son  Lyulph 
Ydwallo  Odin  Nestor  'Egbert  Lyonel  Toedmag 
Hugh  Erchenwyne  Saxon  Esa  Cromwell  Orma 
Kevill  Dysart  Plantagenet.    Biblical  names  are 
B»  longer  supposed  to  protect  young  hopeful 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  8ind  the  devil.   Nor  is 
the  father  that  named' his  four  sons  Primus., 
Becundus,   Tertius   and  Quartus  to  be   com- 1 
mended.   On  the  other  hand,  names  once  com-  j 
mon  are  now  unfortunately  out  of  date,  as 
•IThomasin. 

Boys  have  sometimes  been  unhappy  at  school 
because  they  bore  a  name  that  would  induce 
an  uncle  or  a  grandfather  to  enrich  them  in  his 
!Will.  Azariah  Johnson  Perkins,  reaching  man's 
•st^te,  disappointed  in  the  contents  of  the  will. 
Ihen  signs  himself  A.  Johnson  Perkins,  or  drops . 
Azariah,  as  Mr. Arnold  Bennett  dropped  Enoch, 
although  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  Enoch  wa.- 
a  righteous  man. 


That  the  first-night  crowd  far  ex 
I  ceeded  the  expectations  of  the  spon- 
I  sors,  was  evidenced  by  the  business 
done  by  the  man  who  had  been  awarded 
chair  concessions.  He  had  taken  two 
huge  truck-loads  of  folding  chairs  to 
the  Esplandae,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  return  for  more. 

The  concerts  will  continue  for  five 
weeks,  ending  August  8.  Every  night, 
with  the  exception  of  July  8.  14,  22,  29 
and  Aug.  4,  Fielder  will  lead  the  sym 


of  the  ear  and  the  common  phrase  "to  get  ur 
on  one's  ear?"  which  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues 


Eili,  Hebrew  melody.  5— Finale  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony  of  Tchaikovsky.  6 — 
Fantasia  from  the  opera  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  by  SaintlSaens.  7 — Waltz, 
"Estudiantina,"  by  Waldteufel.  8— Se- 
lection from  "Show  Boat,"  by  Kern, 
and  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  by  Wag- 
ner, j 

Improved  Conditions  on  tne 
■  \*''^^  Esplanade  ^  t^tfj 

A  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  2000  men, 
women  and  children,  undaunted  by  th« 
prospects  of  rain,  attended  the  second 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra on  the  Charles  river  esplanade 
last  night.  Although  rain  was  threat- 
ening, conditions  were  better  than  oa 

the  opening  night  when  an  adverse  Germany,  arriving  in  New  York,  hastened  to  say 


APPLES 

A  husband  in  court  complained  that  his  wife 
had  thrown  a  quarter  of  an  apple  at  him  across 
the  large  mahogany  (j^ning  table.  Complained? 
Bajs  he  never  read  Virgil's  third  Eclogue?  The 
one  containing  the  lines  "Malo  me  Galatea 
petit,"  etc.:  "Galatea  threw  an  apple  at  me.  the 
frolicsome  girl,  and  fled  to  the  willows,  wishing 
to  be  seen  before  she  hid  herself."  The  learned 
commentators  say  that  as  the  apple  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  it  consequently  had  much  to  do  with 
love  matters.  To  give  an  apple  to  one  sliowrd 
the  affection  of  the  giver;  and  so  to  partakp 
ciC  an  apfele  with  a  person  or  to  strike  him  wi.li 
It  was  a  mark  of  affection. 

The  apple  is  thus  preferred  because  as  some 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  once  said,  the  particular 
•xcellericies  that  are  scattered  amongst  all  other 
fruits  are  united  in  this  alone.  "As  to  the  touch 
It  is  smooth  and  clean,  so  that  it  makes  the 
hand  that  toucheth  it  odorous  without  defiling 
it;  it  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  to  the  smell  and 
Wght  very  pleasing;  and  therefore  there  is  rea- 
son that  it  should  be  duly  praised,  as  being  that 


^.'ind  served  to  keep  the  music  away 
from  the  crowd. 

A  canvas  addition  to  the  huge  wooden 
sounding  board  helped  to  send  the  musio 


defines  "to  bestir  one's  self";  not  the  onlvj  which  congregates  and  allures  all  the  senses 
ludicrous  misunderstanding  of  Americanisms  in  together." 

th3  volumes.  And  what  is  the  precise  meanin?:  And  so  the  schoolboy,  unconscious  of  sym- 
of  "A  man  who  walked  on  his  ear  out  of  a  bols.  taking  his  luncheon  with  him  for  the  recess 

In  the  old  days,  or  for  the  noon  hour  when 
drifting  snow  forbade  his  returning  home  for 
(dinner,  gave  his  sweetheart  an  apple,  preferab'^- 
a  red  one,  sometimes  from  his  basket  or  tin 
pail,  sometimes  as  warm  as  his  affection  from 
»  pocket.  Or  he  divided  it  with  her.  gallantly 


store"?  (Puck's  Library,  May  1888.) 

DOGS 

Prof.  David  Katz,  a  psychologist  of  Rostock 


max  the  old  belief  in  the  high  intelligence  of  the  i^ggping  tue  core  to  himself.  Faii-er  to  her  w.i 
dog  and  in  his  friendship  for  man  is  all  bosh.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jj^^  ^j^^  golden  fruit  of  the  Hes- 
"He  said  he'd  prefer  a  gorilla  to  a  dog."    As  a  p^rides. 

pet?    As  a  playmate  for  the  children?    As  a      .      "  '  _., 

out  toward  the  crowd  and  the  strains  j  ;::pwd  and  protector?    The  professor  may  be  a       "THE  CURSE  OF  FAME 
could  be  heard  for  more  than  100  yards,  deep  thinker,  versed  in  the  works  of  Freud  and  -r^    n         f  Va^mf* 

Even  a  violin  solo   was  satisfactorily  j  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  but  the  testimony  of  the     An  exhibition  entitled  "The  Curse  of 
Heard  for  that  distance.  Only  the  honk-  civilized  world  is  against  him  with  regard  to  the  was  opened  at  Stuttgart  some  weeks  ago.  lis 
ins  of  motoriste-  horns  on  the  road-j  ^   ^       ^  ^j^^    animal's  devotion  to  purpose  was  .to  persuade  the  public  that  the 

banVm  nr^'^'  °'  ma'^  aTc  not  a.f  romantic;  for  centuries  they  heads  of  famous  men  do  not  inevitably  belo^ 

It  was  announced  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  have  been  based  on  fact*.^  to  ash-trays,  canes,  collar  studs,  "gar  box^ 

conductor,  that  the  wings  of  the  sound-  .  ...  ciories  ai-e  so  numerous  .so  wide-  notepaper.    Among    the    chiei    sunerers  axe 

mg  board  would  be  extended  so  that  *"'f  '^""f'  "  Tr^ tnnwr;  to  ,11-  Goethe  Wagner.  Hindenburg,  Count  Zeppehn. 

alf  of  the  instruments  wUl  be  under  It.  Spread  in  the  ^^"^JJ^^J^^.J'^^^^'^^j'Jl^^^;^^  D^d  WuSm  Cullen  Bryant  or  LongfeUow  re- 


their  heads  on  cigar 


thereby  providing  better  acoustic  con- Hjo  dOK    the    i..wv»w«-,    —  , 

ditions.    This  will  be  done  as  soon  as-   ;_  -  ^„„i.*r'<;  deatn  appearance  oi  , 

possible  and  is  expected  to  add  to  th  avenee'  the  mourner  after  the  masters  "^eatij.  ^^^^^  Though  they  may  have  felt  a  glow  of 
enjoyment  of  the  concerts  by  a  large  .     jg  ^  jy^ge  of  character.  Carlo  does  not     .^^  ^^^^^  ^.^        publicly  indorse  the  cigars 

<='^°^^'  '      his  tail  it  he  suspects  meanness,  slyness  ^^^^^  j^^bert  Burns  smoke?; 

treachery  in  the  man  that  tries  to  pat  his  head  ^^^^^  ,^  Island"  extolled  tobacco-"sub. 

and  savs  "Good  dog;  good  old  fellow.'  ^^^^  tobacco  '-especially  in  the  form  of  a  cigar; 

The  dog  of  Anatole  France  looked  up  to  him  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  „^n,ed  ^fter  him?  And 


The  program  for  tonight's  concert 
which  starts  at  8  o'clock,  is  as  follows 

March.   "EI  Caintan"  Sous 

Overture.  "Wil'iam  Tell"  Rossii 

;  fSolo  'cello.  .Toseoh  Keller) 

Waliz.  "Roses  from  the  Soutli"  Straus 

Sprinir  (lor  strinss)  Grie 

Prelude    to    "The    Mastersiiigcrs  of 

Nuremburs"   Wagne 

'  INTERMISSION 

Rhapsody.   "Esnana"  .,  Chabrie 

I  To  a  Water  Lilv  j  MacDowel 

;  F.iniasia.    "RiKoleilo"    J,  Venl 


as 


his  god-  and  Prance  was  susceptible  to  ttlis^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^y  d^y,  ^t  the  height  of  his 
ttery.    "That  the  dog  does  not.  bear  a  80«1  p^p^^jj^j.jjy  j^^^         appeared  on  the  backs  of 


flattery 
name  in 


narn^  ..x  Holy  Writ  IS  casily  explained,  for  the^j^^j^g^  brushes.  It  is  meet  and  proper  that  Sir 
oi^ental  animal  is  a  wretched  creature,  ne-^^^^^^  Raleigh  should  at  last  be  commercially 


nnectcc  rirsC'Smufc.c 
ft  silver  pijj.-,  en  wi.i  i..  a  ,'  ,u;,.<  -jieJl  and  a 
iSraw?  Old  John  Aubrey  tells  us  that  Sir  ^yal- 
f(r  in  a  stand  at  Sir  Ro.  Poyntz  Park  at  Acton, 
tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  wch  made  the  ladies 
quitt  it  till  he  had  donne";  yet  not  many  years 
afterward  women  in  London  puffed  pipes  and 
were  satiiized  for  it  by  writers  of  comedies.  Will 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Dawes  be  intimately  ad- 
vertised? Did  not  the  former  in  a  speech  rec- 
ommend a  particular  brand  of  tobacco? 

Some  of  the  fast-disappearing  conservative 
class  find  it  surprising  that  women  of  high  so- 
cial rank,  members  of  our  untitled  aristocracy, 
lend  theii-  faces  to  advertisers  of  creams  and 
washes,  teeth  preservers,  hose,  corsets,  lingerie, 
etc.,  and  write  and  sign  eulogies  of  the  various 
goods.    "My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said."  ■  j 
Do  the  poor  dears  really  need  the  money?   Mr.  \ 
Kipling,  sojourning  in  this  country,  purchasing  J 
a  magazine,  would  read  the  advertisements  and 
throw  away  the  serious  and  lighter  articles,  no 
matter  how  important  was  the  writer.   His  en- 
joyment would  be  doubled  today.    He  might 
even  be  tempted  to  purchase  some  of  the  goods 
so  recommended. 

Yet  at  a  convention  of  Women's  Clubs  held, 
recently  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  resolution  pro- 
(  testing  against  advertisements  "depicting  Women 
i  smoking  or  proffering  lights "  was  unanimously 
I  adopted,  and  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  the  city  com- 
mission forbids  billboards  showing  women  smok- 
ing cigarettes.  There  are  kill-joys  in  both  sexes. 

Will  voluptuous  Turkish  and  Cuban  ladies 
portrayed  in  the  act  of  smoking,  or  proffering 
a  brand,  come  under  the  ban?  Who  knows  but 
that  glorious  unknown  with  pipe  in  mouth  say- 
ing between  puffs: 

"Or  seek  no  further. 


by  Audree  Evans,  and  "Ben  Bfue.  who 
includes  in  his  company  Viola  Evans 
and  the  personality  boys. 

Dooley  is  a  versatile  comedian,  who 
does  not  hestiate  to  use  his  foil  to  per- 
fect advantage.  He  plays  a  little  tune 
on  the  xylophone,  the  straight  saxo- 
phone, sings  a  little,  dances  a  little  and 
twirls  the  rope  for  the  western  atmos- 
phere. 

Blue,  every  bit  as  funny,  and  per- 
haps more  ridiculoas,  is  in  a  difficult 
position  as  he  has  to  follow  Dooley  on 
the  program,  yet  he  manages  to  con- 
tinue the  roars  of  laughter.  His  per- 
sonality boys  serve  the  purpose  with 
their  appearances  and  contribute  some 
acrobatic  bits  of  dancing,  while  Miss 
Evans  adds  a  little  to  the  act. 

Toby  Tobias  and  his  jazz  band  of 
Texan's  supply  the  instrumental  music 
for  the  finale,  m  which  all  the  others, 
make  their  final  appearances  of  the' 
program.    All  in  -all.  it  Is  a  very  good 
pnt.prtainment  for  anv  sort  of  weather. 

KEITH -ALBEE  THEATRE  "    "  I 
"Behind  That  Curtain" 

A,  screen  mystery  drama,  adapted  from 
a  slory  b.v  Earl  Derr  Biffsers.  directed  by 
Irvine  Cummmss.  A  Tox  movietone  with 
the   following-  cast; 

John  Beetham   /  'Warner  Baxter 

Kve  Mannering-   .  . .  .i  Loia  Moran 

Sir  Frederic  Bruce   Gilbert  Emery 

Sir  George  Manneringr    Claude  Kmc: 

Eric  Durand   Philip  Strange 

Soudanese  servant   Boris  Karloil 

Habib  Hanna   Jamiel  Haesen 

Scotland  Yard  Inspector  ..Peter  Gawthorne 

Alf   Pornic    John  Hoerers 

Hillary  Gait  Montague  Shaw 

Gal(  s  clerk   Finch  Smiles 

fharlie  Chan   E.   L.  Pari; 

^"unah   .Mercedes  De  Valasco 

A  very  fine  picture  indeed,  admir- 
able in  conception  and  execution 
hind  That  Curtain 


The 

/•^  7 

Mr.  Jasclla  Heifi 


T  t\  e  a  t  p  e 

a  repo 


"Be- 

is  a  picturization 
of  a  popular  "mystery  story,"  but,  be- 
yond the  title  and  acertain  correspon- 
dence of  plot  and  the  identification  of 
the  leading  characters  with  those  in 
Better  can't  be  found"  the  novel.  The  original  tale  is  so  much 

will  be  censored  by  the  advocates  of  a  rigidly  f5,f*  .^'^'^ 

.  ,  t_  _  cnapter  is  the  mysterioiK  cur- 
paternal  sovernment?  If  there  were  today  cigar  tain"  finally  lifted.  It  defied  the  most 
shqp  wooden  Indian  maidens.  Pocahontas  and  adept  solvers.  In  the  screen  version  i 
her  sisters  inviting  the  passer-by  to  step  inside,  there  is  no  doubt  as  "who  did  it"  from 
members  of  the  Women's  Club  would  wield  thel  *i?^^^ait  ,Md  jhe  main  interest  lies 
axe  with  a  fervor  worthy  a  better  cause. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  f 

Mr.  Jasclla  Heifetz.  arriving  in  Paris  last  month,  told  a  re^jorter  of  the 
New  York  Herald  that  no  artist  can  do  his  best  unless  the  audience  is  recep- 
tive. "There  are  only  a  vei-y  few  places  like  Philadelphia  and  Boston  where 
J  have  found  bad  audiences.  In  these  cities  the  audiences  seem  to  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  nervous  terror  that  they  may  not  be  doing  the  right  thing." 

Are  fiddlers,  like  republics,  ungrateful?  Has  Mr.  Heifetz  so  soon  forgot- 
ten the  enthusiastic  applause  that  rewarded  his  performance,  of  Brahms's 
concerte  *t-  a  Symphony  concert  last  season;  of  the  applause  that  greeted 
him  m  Boston  whenever  gave  a  recital?  What  more  would  the  gentle- 
man have  had?  And  why  did  he  wait  until  he  was  in  Paris  to  lift  up  the 
voice  of  his  complaint?  He  told  the  reporter  that  he  found  the  strain  of 
Addling  so  great,  he  often  lost  two  pounds  during  one  recital;  he  also  said- 
MUSIC  which  is  not  based  on  jazz  or  spirituals  cannot  be  called  American 
inusic. 

r»f/^''^^^^^,^''•  "^'^^^^^  '^■^       ^""^^'^  correctly.  If  he  was  reported  accu- 
I5nrp«fnr„^''^i'^^™''*  ^'^''^'^  ^^ould  regret  that  he  does  not  confine  the 
I  expression  of  his  opinions  to  the  violih. 

l^kies'^^T^^vl?  "j"""  ^'f  "C^rice"  an^  praised  the  performance  to  the 
SnnP  tTS  Lrn  ^^^pP°'".^^d  "Coquette."  Mr.  Agate  said  of  Miss  Fon- 
l^lTJ^  l "  ^^^t  her  great  talent  was  established  before 

She  opened  h-r  hps.    "Some  day  somebody  must  tell  us  what  it  is  tha- 

fJe?Jid.U/  IT"'  '"'^^  our  verdict  before  we  have  heard 

the  evidence.  Can  i  be  that  coiV.ing  brilliance  projects  an  aura  before  if> 
There  is  never  question  of  mistake.  Rejane  had  only  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  and  suddenly  everything  was  different.   It  wa.  as  though  the  hgh 

som/Z/^\'^/°"'^"°'  ""^"ty-    ^"^^  «he  has  played  fo 

some  tune  we  begin  to  note  the  accessories  of  her  art.  her  gifts  of  mime  and 
expression^  her  changes  of  intensity  and  varieties  of  emphases  hefknacJ 
of  persuading  you  that  every  word  comes  from  her  brain.  Then  you  note 

^mSlanf  turf'  TT't'  "^^"^^^      ^^^^^  the  boards  ^e, 

moorland  turf.  Mr.  Lunt's  "urbanity  under  stress  must  surely  be  one  of 
the  finest  products  of  civilization."  Mr.  Montgomery's  boy.  the  callow  Ger- 
m^^  youth,  wa.  played  with  "a  sincerity  which  almost  takes  our  brJaUi 


THAT  DOG  EDITORIAL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  regard  to  your  recent  editorial: 
The  gorilla  may  be  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
own  way.   Visitors  at  the  Amherst  Col- 
lege Museum  in  the  60's  used  to  look 
with  wonder  at  the  stuffed  gorUla  with  i 
a  gun  barrel  in  his  paws,  but  he  did 
not  in.spire  affection.  Emily  Dickin.son  i 
must  have  seen  him  before  she  be- 1 
came  a  recluse,  but  the  sight  did  not  , 
inspire  a  poem,  not  even  a  couplet. 
Readers  of  Paul  du  Chaillu  at  first 
looked  on  the  gorilla  as  a  fabulous  mon- 
ster; the  Frenchman  was  denounced  as 
a  liar,  but  his  reputation  was  saved  by 
later  travellers,  as  Burton,  who  con- 
firmed many  of  Challlu's  assertions  by 
his  own  expcrlencs,  related  In  "Gorilla 
Land,"  especially  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled "Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Master  Gorilla," 
yet  Burton  softened  .some  of  Challlu's 
statements.  According  to  Burton,  the 
gorillas    most    approaching    man  are 
usually  the  tamest  and  the  most  melan- 
choh — "perhaps  their  spirits  are  per- 
manently affected  by  their  narrow  es- 
cape." Nor  is  the  old  native  legend  tnie: 
the  gorilla  does  not  draw  travellers  up 
trees  and  quietly  t-hoke  them. 

One  cannot  easily  imagine  a  hourl 
gorilla  greeting  hospitably  a  caller  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ftlendly  dog,  nor 
baying  deep-mouthed  welcome  to  a  rp- 
turning  ma.ster.  Nor,  In  spite  of  sedii- 
lous  trainers,  is  the  gorilla  a  cheerful 
table  companion.  In  these  respects,  as 
m  manv  others.  Carlo,  Rover.  Towsev 
and  his  brethren  and  sisters  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred. 

HENRY  ROBINSON. 
Scltuate,  July  3.     >  '"^ 


in  the  melodramatic  features. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  murder  in 
London,  with  Sir  John  Beetham,  noted 
explorer,  under  suspicion.  Eric  Dur- 
and, the  real  murderer — you  might  as 
well  know  it  at  once — has  married  Eve 
Mannering.  beloved  by  Beetham.  by 
trickery,  but  soon  shows  what  manner 
of  beast  he  is.  Eve  leaves  him,  m 
India,  when  she  accidentally  discovers 
\  him  to  be  a  criminal,  and  takes  refuge 
with  Beetham 's  caravan.  The  situa- 
tion seems  pretty  dubious  but  it  is 
all  cleared  up  satisfactorily  by  a  legiti- 
mate stage  device.  Durand  is  shot 
matking  a  getaway  and  the  true  lovers 
are  reunited,  in  the  good  old  way. 

Miss  Moran,  tis  Eve,  has  a  difficult 
and  exacting  part,  and  in  it  she  scores 
an  undeniable  success.  It  is  restrained 
and  yet  effective,  not  marred  by  "over 
acting"  despite  temptation  and  appeal- 
ing in  a  high  degree.  Warner  Baxter 
makes  a  gallant  hero  and  Mr.  Strange 
gives  us  a  good  concept  of  Durand. 

In  this  version  of  "Behind  That  Cur- 
tain" the  detective  role  falls  to  the 
Scotland  Yard  man,  played  with  ease 
and  dramatic  effect  by  Mr.  Eme^^; 
Charlie  Chan,  the  Chinese  inspector, 
who  is  the  star  of  the  original,  sinks  to 
a  minor  role  in  the  picture.  Such  as 
he  is,  Mr.  Park  makes  him  sufficiently 
suave  and  oriental. 

Technically  the  picture  is  one  of 
striking  power,  the  desert  scenes  (filmed 
in  Death  Valley,  California),  being  ex-  ' 
ceedingly  beautiful.  The  spoken  dia- 
logue synchronized  perfectly  with  the 
action.  It  is  seldom  that  the  talking 
parts  are  so  clear  and  so  satisfactorally 
explain  and  assist  the  visual  features. 

J.  E.  P. 


Ltiiout  art.  "The  characters  ;n-gi;e  rnelh;Tmprero;\7  b^in^uiS" 
of  tumbling  ovei-  each  other  to  get  on  the  stage,  and  of  hav^g  noth Sr^n 
particular  to  do  when  they  get  on.   The  atmosphere  is  that  of  ?he   ma  ^ 

iS.thTtThen'rti.'"th"  'u'""'''  ^^"""^^  ^^""^  tragedy.  With  he 
result?  that  when  the  tragic  thing  happens  you  no  more  believe  in  it  than 

you  wciild  be  ieve  in  a  single  raisin  which  had  strayed  into  an  otherwise 

innocent  pudding.  '  Mr.  Agate  sums  up  the  gist  of  the  traeedv  ,n  thl  iovp 

statement  to  the  father:    "Your  daughter  and  l°Lt  together 

as  good  ajs  married.    Aw.  hell!    Perhaps  that'll  shut  your  mouth"  -^1,1 

i   I'^i         T  ^""^  P'^'^P^y  shoots  the  young  man    in  c2 

as  Ethel  Mouticue  said  when  she  put  the  rouge  in  her  bag        W^do  not 


Mr.  Agate  described  "Coquette"  as  artless,  because  it  is  put  together 


r^ot  he^r  ^""^'^        "'-^  there,"  af.^;'^  daTghler 

Miss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  givine  a  recital  in  T/^r,^„    i  ^ 


art.) 


are  not  among  those  who  are  wildly  enthusiastic  over  Miss  Draoer's 
The  Dai  y  Telegraph  spoke  of  the  indefinable  gulf  whic^  separates 
genius  from  talent,  yet  it  was  gracious  enoueh      «v  th,f  separates 
is  "no  mere  imitation  gift,  but  real  obii' at"on    »^r  JT  f 
pathetic  wrecks  of  humanity  who  iaunT7he  Ubles  a  Sol^Cario'  SIT 


s  a  fine 
in 


mitti.H  tr,  K»        4„    .    .  tne  artists  will  not  be  per- 


mitted to  be  seen  in  public  places  during  the  terms  of  their  engagement^  • 

About  a  century  ago  William  Hazlitt  wrote  an  e^av  •    Ihf  >  T 
tained  that  actors  should  not  be  familiarlv  tn.^., 

not  allow  herself  to  attend  recentions  aftPrL^    Pnvate  life,  that  she  did 
serve  hostesses  as  bait  tocatch  euTst.  th«rT         °'  ^'""^'■"' 
cepted  invitations;  that  she  hl^'no  LI  t/s-         """"'^  ^^^^ 
forced  themselves  on  her    She  or  ne^hln.  u  ^^P^rters  even  if  they 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Joe  Frisco,  he  of  the  silent,  activp 
feet,  slight  stutter  and  plenty  of  cigar, 
returns  to  Boston  with  his  dances,  his 
chuckle-evoking  monologue  and  imper- 
sonations. Frisco  Ls  an  aristocrat  of 
vaudeville.  His  wit  is  subtle  and  rapid- 
fire,  at  times  just  a  little  too  fast  for 
a  summer  audience,  which  likes  its 
humor  of  the  bludgeon  sort,  the  type 
of  humor  which  needs  little  effort  in 
Its  realization.  Yet  Boston,  despite  the 
heat,  finds  Frisco  to  its  liking  and 
shows  its  appreciation. 

The  rest  of  the  program  is  virtually 
a  revue,  headed  by  Ruth  Mix,  daughter 
of  the  famous  motion  picture  star. 
Ruth  opens  the  show  with  her  "high 
school"  horse.  Lindy,  and  then  Intro- 
duces the  rest  of  the  acts.  Following 
her  is  a  travesty  on  her  trained-horse 
act  by  Dorothy  Douglas,  Johnny 
Wright  &  Co.  Then  comes  a  double 
quartet,  The  Rangers,  who  are  pleas- 
ant to  hear,  having  nice  voices  and  an 
jnusually  good  selection  of  numbers. 
But  the  honors  of  the  revue  go  to  two 
-irdians.  Jed  Dooley,  who  i 


SCOLLAY   SQUARE  THEATRE 
"Frozen  River" 

A  Warner  Bros,  screen  melodrama,  directed 
liv  Harmon  Wrmfht.    The  cast: 

l.dbn   .  Rin-Tin-T«n 

Billy    Davey  Lee 

Irnv   Raymond  McKee 

.laii'-  Nina  Quarlero 

Hi   '.Joseph  Swickard 

P  II  r  i...   Frank  Campraii 

Pipi  rp    ,  ,    Lew  Harvey 

Another  "Northern,"  with  plenty  of 
ice  and  enow  and  visible  frosty  breath 


make  speeches  in  the  acceptance  of  curtain  ran/  v,l„  .  • 
ence  might  be.  The  people  of  he  st^e  are  mo  Ut  thev  eat"''".'.*^' 
wear  other  clothes  than  their  stae*  ro^tnitJc      /     .  ^  ^"""^  ^nd 

For  the  sake  of  art  the  e  of  M?  HaiSen  h  T  °'  ^''''^  P"''"'^- 
Cyrano;  his  coat,  the  irircloL  of  fSt 

No  matter  how  cathoUc  the  taste  of  a  compiler  of  an  anthn,„, 
a  reader  always  wonders  why  this  poem  is  innS     f'"  ^"'^"^ogy  may  be, 
isiDie  irosty  oream   and  <;n  it  is  wifv,  tu^  „  i        ..JL    ^       ^  included  and  that  one  is  omitteri 
in  the  atmosphere  to  make  the  play   ^JfJntt  "^"^^  ^'"^^^  British  Plays"  edited  bv  Tw' 

eminently  suitable  for  the  prevalent  i  Marriott.    There  is  naturally  nothing  by  Bernard  Shaw        h  ' 
weather.    Here  we  have  a  combination  ;  secured  by  copyright,  but  why  is  Barrie  not  represented'^  ^ 


of  two  favorites — little  Davey  Lee,  who 
captivated  several  million  hearts  as 
'  "Sonny  Boy"  and  Rin-Tin-Tin  him- 
self. Both  boy  and  dog  act  with  their 
accustomed  naturalness  In  "Frozen 
River"  and  make  a  very  fine  and  novel 
"team"  if  the  combination  can  be  so 
described. 

"Rinty"  takes  the  part  of  a  husky 
pup, , reared,  by  a  wolk  pack  who  has 
j  of  his  own  accord  come  back  to  civili- 
(zation.  He  is  adopted  by  Jerry,  the 
hero,  of  course — and,  through  his 
courage  and  intelligence  tharts  the 
schemes  of  Potter  and  Pierre  to  steal 
a  cache  of  hidden  gold  and.  incident- 
ally, the  girl  Jane. 


Ml-.  Ivor  Brown  has  said-  "<?iv  '    Is  it  because  as 

s-jf.,™--     ».~  '^oi-rrs,  w?,;ronr 

from 


qualified  for  a  volume  of  this^or't;- '^^'^  ""^'"^^y 
pass  by  in  this  volume.  Strange  to 

Barker.  Masefield,  Binyon  DrinkwaTer  Hou^h^nn"  ""^f  ^'"^^ 
Synge  to  O'Casey  i,  thought  wSy    "  '*°"^''*°"'  ^°  ^'^'^  dramatist 

thatt?e%v/rSe'^eTel°of^L?iSlC^^  ^''^"•"^'^  behet 
lectually  negljiblf  InS  by  ac^igTpoI\hr^^^^^^  -  audience  is  intel- 
proiits  beyond  computation  and  iSeasnrth^^  u     '  ^^^P^^ 
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the  pokpf  game  in  which  Messrs.  Nath. 
eaus,  Black  and  others  try  to  frame  him, 
the  clever  trick  by  vrhlch  he  outsmarts 


a  select  and  fitcins  audiencp,  but  of  those  fifty  Vr  huhilred  or,  ror  an  2. 
miiow.  500,000,000  people  weekly.  This  circumstance  has  reacted  upon  what 
ij^,  for  want  of  a  bettet  term,  called  the  legitimate  theatre. 

"The  capitalists  who  control  this  theatre  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  the 

"iense  new  field  that  was  being  so  richly  worked  by  the  moving  picture 

.^orations.   And  their  appetites  have  Inevitably  been  whetted.   During  the!  then^'        lashing  talk  he  gives  them, 
:  few  years  there  has  fallen  upon  the  theatre  world  not  a  desire  to  m-\f^„X%l'te^^^^^^^ 
e  or  even  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  its  productions,  but  an  almost  i  The  one  captious  note  wc  have  to  oITcr 
i.enzled  desire  to  emulate  the  new  industry  in  bringing  the  millions  to  the  I  is  that  the  picture  should  end  with  the 
box  office."— John  Drinkwater.  |  midnight  scene  In  the  boarding  house, 

  I  mto  which  they  carry  Gessant  after 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  writing  about  th"e  production  of  "The  Shanghai ,  J,^/^  fanned  Tmlrr^'DeU^^^^^^ 
>  :sture"  in  London,  reminds  his  readers  of  certain  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  i  things  went  wrong  he  gave  her  his  bank- 
"Pericles  "  and  "All  s  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  and  asks  why  what  was  permissi- 1  roll  and  his  blessing.    His  last  words 
ble  to  Shakespeare  in  Matylene  should  be  banned  to  Mr.  Coiton  In  Shanghai  i  f}'^  *  ^"'"^  climax.  Instead,  the  addi- 
-  :  t  Mr.  Ervine's  taste  was  shocked  by  liberties  aUowed  on  the  New  York  stage, !  agThi  of  Miss'' white  in^  tights,  are  out 

;ne  is  not  a  prude  because  one  objects  to  hearing  foul  speech.  I  see  no  rea-t  of  place.  At  the  last  nicmcnt  the  di- 
eon  why  I  should  be  expected  to  listen  with  delight  to  the  language  of  the  \  sector's  courage  oozed  out  and  he  stuck 
sewer  in  the  playhouse  when  I  would  not  listen  to  it  anywhere  else.Jn  various'  °"      conventional  tag. 

^vs,  produced  on  or  about  Broadway,  words  were  freely  used  that  werel     MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
rely  offensive  and  had  no  artistic  merit.   The  theory  on  which  their  usel'T^g  Valiant" 
\^as  based  was  that  the  business  of  an  author  is  to  reproduce  life  on  thei    a  Bc-ecn  drama,  adapted      Tom  Bany 
•tage,  and  that  obscene  speech  is  a  common  pai-t  of  life.   Those  who  pro- 1  j*ani/"'*He'''b?'\^te"t°'MMd?mn\s 
pound  this  theory  are  infatuated  with  a  false  belief  that  the  facts  of  life  ar^!  "w-ih^  Hai't'^diiyctert.     '• *  ~°' —  ' 
interesting  merely  because  they  are  facts  of  life.  But  surely  that  is  a  heresy 
T  fe  is  full  of  facts  that  have  no  significance  or  value  by  themselves. 


'^  our  most  "admirable  tough  men  O' 
the  films,  to  give,  as  Perce  Ge.ssant.  sucl 

a  s\iperb  creation  of  a  square  racketeei,,     ,  -     ,       ^  , 
and  gambler  that  lepeatedlv  he  practi-1  s"'ted  for  this  type  of  cntertauunent. 
cally  steals  the  picture.  The  scenes •  of"  !  His  second  numbsr  is  the  Volga  Boat- 


1   mm  anci  cioses  mj—wihiu^. 
plausr.    He  opens  "cold,"  aiid 
hLs  fait  offer. ng  is  a  classic  utterly  un- 


terrific  fight  m  a  camn  i^™-"  l^^H^^^^  T.?rMh'irtol  mds'e'"  .  .  "'h, 

npss  in   which  the  doe^'ven   names,   ManucUa,   betrothed   to  •"'dee  ^ .      .    . .        ..  ....t, 

ness  in  which  tne  aog  becomes  Irma:  Juan  is  now  Paul  I  ••• i 


.    .       William  K.  Hiywajd 

mil  prcbsmed  br  William  Pox  as  at  all- 
talking:  ni'-Iure  ■■with  th?  followins  rasfr  . 

.Titmrs  Dyke   ...     Paul  Mum 

Maiy  Doiisrlas   .yais-nerilf  Chun  hill 

DsWiit  .leiinin^i 

With  Torke 
ivobeil  vvarn   John  Jlaik  Tiiow 


There  is  a 
in  the  wilderness 

comes  off  a  glorious  victor.    His  best 

stunt  is  the  pursuit  of  a  run-away  dog  ,„„,1..«,.=     tho   term    varH    nnri'  ''<""•«  Ll»ll'enatn   i  nmuu  , 

team  draseine  the  bov  which  is  headed '"^"^  woikeis,  the  larm  yaia  anOj^    Kdmondson  Georire  Pea;- ? 

for  a  nrerimfe     Rh^^^^^  livestock,  sheep,  geese,  horse.s,  even    PoiiceD,an   Don  TcnJ 

for  a  piecipice.    Rmty  jumps  aooara  .  3 

tlie  swaymg  sled  and  drags- the  infant  i i^'',^' 


--senger    to   safety,    the  traditional 
u's  breadth  from  the  brink.  Another 
scene  where,  when  pursued  by  the 
'  tiers  who  believe  he  is  a  "killer"  and 
lit  to  shoot  him,  he  mount's  a  black- 
ii.h's  forge,  and,  heedless  of  fire  and 
loke,  climbs  the  chimney  by  way  of 
-  interior  and  escapes. 
There  is  plenty  of  "atmosphere"  in 
film,  rough  prospectors,  a  bar,  tow- 
ag  mountain  peaks,  the  inevitable  love 
ry  and  plot  and  counterplot  on  the 
i  t  of  the  brace  of  villains.  But  little 
illy,"  with  his  cherubic  smile" and  his 
lant  steed,  fashioned  out  of  wood 
1  named  "  'Parkplug";  and  Rin-Tin- 
1,  with  his  honest,  lolling  tongue  and 
almost  human  acting,  are  the  high- 
lights of  a  piece  wliich  has  evidently 
been  written  around  them.  "Rinty's" 
bark,  in  the  "speaking"  part  needs  sev- 
'eral  stages  of  amplification  to  be  really 
imoressive. — J.  E.  P. 
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Mr.  Korda's  exteriois.  the  wheat  fields  I  rhnplam  •r^^'w^fn'^nym,','-. 

I  I'«Iii-e  Lieilienant   Clitfovd  Demure 

1.  Kdmondsoii  Georire  Peai< 

Policeman   -  -  Don  To 

The  most  worthy  things  in  the  arts 
costumes.  "The  picture  Is  very  long,  too  j  frequently  receve  the  least  recognton. 
long  for  the  tragic  key  to  which  it  ni  least  contemporaneously.  V/e  arej 
pitched.  Detail,  in  action  and  dialogue,;  f^arfui  that  this  will  be  true  in  the  in 
is  effective  only  when  cumulative,  whcnj  stance  of  '  The  Valiant."  Here  i.,  a  mov- 
plied  for  a  terrific  dramatic  climax.'i  j„   human  document,  submitted  without 


'("The   Squall"   has   tv.o   anti-climaxes. I    .^.^^j^p    without  a  fanfare  of  trum 


family  faith  and  harmony  must  be  im-jgJPP^^S  ^p^^jons  of  a  truly  great 

'^Mi^t  Lo.y!'a  m .fqu^ ph.ysical  type  of  1  Picture.  Probably  a_very  few  wiU  see  U 


I  man,  and  this.  too.  is  only  mildly  re« 
cclved.  but  when  he  swings  into  a  ipirit- 
ual,  he  sw.ngs  the  audience  with  him 
and  his  clOxSirg  number.  "Old  Man 
River,"  gives  him  a  smashing  finale. 

Secondary  prominence  goes  to  Grace 
Hayes  and  Neville  Fleeson.  who  offer 
an  album  of  .song  photographs  which 
are  well  selected.    Miss  Hayes  showa 
great  versatility  in  adapting  her  voice 
to  her  characters,  which  vary  from 
opei-a  singers  to  the  throaty,  hoarse 
and  harsh  blues  pm-veyors. 
I    The    Waldorf-Astoria    orchestra  of 
j  string  musicians  proves  that  theatre- 
goers welcome  a  change  from  the  prcs- 
I  ent  day  .iazz  band  when  they  are  forced 
I  to  give  two  encores.  '  Harry  Holm3s,  who 
I  closes  the  program,  has  one  of  the 
j  most  ridiculous  and  novel  "nut  '  acta 
'  trotted  out  in  variety.    '  Hap"  Farnell, 
who  is  assisted  by  Florence,  is  excellent, 
as  a  "drunk"  monologist.  although  the 
act  is  somewhat  drawn  out  and  losss 
its  punc'n  toward  the  end.    Teck  Mui- 
dock  has  assembled  a  nice  skit  of  ionjs 
and  dances  in  which  his  colleagues  are 
Iris  Kennedy.  Marion  Mered.th  and  Vir- 
ginia Bell,  while  Scott  Sanders  offers 
two    character    sketches.      Th'^  Four 
Ortons  open  the  show  with  t 
of  action. 

WIND  HAMPERS 

r,nNr.F.RTAr,AiN 

The  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  last  night  on  the  esplanade 
was  again  hampered  by  the  w.nd. 
Though  blowing  with  less  fury  than  on 
the  night  of  the  Fourth,  It  was  far 
from  ideal  for  the  6000  persons  present. 
There  will  be  no  concert  tonight,  ana 
with  the  resumption  of  the  program 
tomorrow  night  the  orchestra  will  be 


jviiss  i^oy,  a  unique  pii.vs.<,it.  .yH>=  "M  jj.  j  ,         is  SO  for  surelv  it  tomorrow  nignt,  ine  orcnesuia 

the  screen,  makes  Nubi  a  tempestuous  ^  LluJil  to  /hith  nlare  whe^^^  bv  an  added  section  to  be  a  - 

cfeaturr.  alluring  only  because  of         histoid  of  the  silent  and  audibl^^^^^^^^  to  "the  mouth  of  the  acoustic 

deviltry  in  her  cve.s.  Mi.ss  Joyce  a.s  the!  "'stoj/  "t  the  silent  ana  auaioie  cinema 

'  l3  fully  written.  j        „,„p„Hne  on  the  concerts  last 

„oH.„f  A,  .i,    ..        «       u  -     .       i    A  tvpical  street  -scene  In  lower  New^     Commenting  on ,  ine  conv^ 
patient  Maria  gives  a  fine  cha.-^-'--— '  '••^ 
tion  always.  So  docs  Mr.  Cordi 
j  [stalwart  Peter,  especially  when  "his  fii 
<  I  raged  master  orders  him  out  after  yeai 
I  of  faithful  service.  In  fact  each  of  lh 


rharact-rizii     *  ^^'P'"^  niBht   Artlnu-  Fiedler,  conductor,  said: 

oidin-  as  thl^'"'"'^''      -''"Sle  pUtol  shot,  a  door  in  a  "he  """rts  have  been  a 

!;    tenement  house  slowly  swinging  inward,  success.   There  is  to  be  another 

a  man  backing  out  as  slowly,  making;  section  placed  on  the  front  of  the  shell 
ia,uuu-  cu-ivicc-  lu        cacii  o.  Ml  '^'^  ^'''^       ^^'^  ^®  I*''"^  ?      ^hlch  Will  be    ready  for  the  concert 

principal  playei's  has  ?  east  0,1  wrathful  policeman  toots  the  horn  of  an  Tuesday  night.  As  it  is  now-^  all  the  . 
.scene.  Moreover,  all  seem  grateful  fo  automobile  parked  too  near  a  hydran  ,  stringed  instruments  are 

opportunities  to  do  something  out  c  discovering  that  the  owner  is  a  pnc.sl.    —  «  ex- 

fhe  conventional  order  of  studio  pat  i  apolog'^ng  and  riding  with -him  to  ihc 
terns.  For  whatever  may  be  said  0  "^''t  corner.  "That  officer  may  not  be 
"The  Squall."  it  Is  unusual  in  theme  ••=<>  ^ind.  '  he  explains.  "He  Isn  t  one  of 


OLYMPIA-FENVVAY  THEATRES 
The  Squall" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Bradle.\ 
:<ing  from  the  stage  play  of  the  same 
itle  by  Jean  Bart:  directed  by  Alcsan- 
ier  Koida  and  presented  a.s  a  First  Na- 
ional  Vitaphone  talking  picture  with 
he  following  ca.st: 

.    M.vri>i  I.'W 

r  Lajos   Richard  Tin  kpr 

Ml.  his  wi/e   Alice  Jo.'-. CI 

I    thf  *or.   rarroll  N.ve 

...  l.orftia  Yonnii 
Hnrrv  rordinj- 

 Z:\«n  ritl« 

\loi-(.'    Ni.-hola?  SonssriiMii  I 

>  Dam   KniitP  KrK'ksoMl 

,  .  .n'-nrze  HH<-l;atlu)ri'p 
,  '   '  Mai-'-ia  Hnnis' 

>ld  tJncle  Dani,  one  of  the  few  solid,  1 
characters  in  the  play,  tells  us 
God  sends  the  night  in  order  thati 
may  later  appreciate  the  Inminous 
,  that  back  of  ;ill  .shadows  is  the  sun,. 
!  that    durins    squalls    we  should 
inlv  clase  thr;  windows  and  remain 
n.'for  squalls  must  pas--.  The  house-j 
ri  of  Josef  Laios.  prosperous  Hungar- 
1  farmer,  is  celebrating  the  end  of  a; 
■'■essful    liarvestinfr   season    with  a] 
nor  when  a  symbolic  squall,  none  too. 
zf  tively  developed.  cvo',<es  these  wordsl 
wisdom  trom  Uncle  Dani  and  send.sl 
ibl.  the  conscieiicelpss  gypsy  sirl.  in  a 
iiins"  ."^tago  fall  through  a  hospitable! 
or.  She  has  run  away  from  El  Moro  and. 
:~  cruel  whip.  Given  pi-otcction  and 
Her,  Nubi  proceeds  to  .sow  hate,  jeal- 
and  illicit  passion,  .so  that  no  male 
I'hin  that  hlthcrton  placid  domicile, 
sJife.  Hei-  meMiod-s  are  acquisitive;; 
lor  her  lecherous  kisses  she  expects,  de-i 
mands  gewgaws;  from  Peter,  the  scr- 
'^nt,  a  ring   intended   for  Lena,  the 
lid-servant;  from  Paul.  Ihf.  only  son, 
ncelets,  a  necklace  of  pearls.  Such 
tts  beget  estrangement,  duplicity,  even 
ft.  Not  even  the  head  of  the  house 
immune  from  the  plague  of  Nubi's 
presence.  As  he  scolds  her  he  embraces 
and  kisses  her.  Later  he  raises  a  chair 
nsiiinst  his  son.  not,  as  the  patient,  ob 


ttreatment  and  performance.  For  tha 
we  should  give  thanks.         V/.  E.  G. 

I  KEITH-ALBEK  THEATRE 

I  "Brntidwny  Babicn"' 

\    sr'*^en    music.Tl    oomed.v.    adapted  b.t 
[  Morilfi  K,'al»i  iohii  from  a  istoiT  by  Ja.v  <;el- 
dircried  b.v  Mpi  vvh  LeKo.v  and  presented 
Vitaphone  picture  with 


First  Nationa 
1  the  follow  ins:  cast : 

'  Delight  Foster  

Ilill.v  Btivann.v  .  . , . 
Peice  Ge.ssant  .... 

I  Scotty   

Sarah  Diirsen  

:  NavaiT-e  Kins  .  .  ■ , 
Florin?  Chandler.  . , 
nio.ssoni  Ro.v^Ie.  .  .  , 
<;ils  Jiran.l,  .  .  ... 
Xlclc  


-Miee  W'hile 


 .Charlen  Delane.v 

 Fred  Kohler 

•  •   Tom  DiJifaii 

  Bndil  Kosiiiff 

*f  Sall.v  toilers 

 M  virion  IX^'i'ooi 

. . .  -   .     .  ..locpl.vii  l.cr 

 I.oiu*  Naltieaiix 

 Mxiiri-'e  Black 

I    Alice  White  goes  up  a  peg,  in  all  truth 
.several  peg.s,  in  this,  her  latest  endeav- 
or In  the  realm  of  the  .spoken  word  onj 
liie  screen.  For  such  advancement  she 
is  indebted  to  the  authors  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  picture.    While  toying 
with  that  back-stage,  theatrical  board- 
I  ing   house   romance  stufT   which  has 
[  served  as  the  main  prop  of  at  lea«;t  half 
j  a  dozen  feature  pictures  this  season 
j  alone,  they  have  .so  garnished  and  Im- 
i  proved  on  the  idea  that  "Broadway  Ba- 
:  bies"  seems  destined  to  be  one  of  this 
.summer  s  r.-^al  smashes,  as  they  .say  in 
Hollywood  and  on  Broadway.    In  the 
first  place,  the  action  and  the  dialogue 
are  genuinely  characteristic  not  only  of 
those  who  live  in  the  theatre  but  of 
those  who  engage  on  a  large  scale  In 
such  rackets  as   -wholesale  importing" 
and  framed  card  games.  Atmosphere, 
variety,  comedy,  ten.se  melodrama,  and 
a  bit  of  pathos,  all  have  their  innings. 
The  photograpny  is  unusually  sharp  and 
informing  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
the  voices  register  with  agreeable  effect. 

As  Dee  Foster,  whom  Billy  Buvannv, 
her  stage  manager  and  lover,  seeks  to 
elevate  from  the  chorus  to  stardom.  Miss 
White  is  called  on  to  .sing  .several  num- 
bers and  to  dance.  Her  voice  is  not 
strong,  her  dance  routine  Is  .so  limited 
that  it  becomes  tiresome;  yet  bv  a  cer- 
tain earnestness  of  speech  and  look  she 
wins  her  audience.  She  becomes  for 
the  nonce  something  more  than  a  little 
blonde  poseur  dependent  on  pouting  lips 
and  blinking  eyes.  Miss  Eilcrs  and  Mi.ss 
Byron,  as  her  dearest  pals  and  her 
severest  critics  al.so  deserve  applau.se. 
ant  wife  .says,  with  paternal  wr",th  Mr.  Dugan.  again  stuttering,  has  many 
t,  with  maniacal  iealousy  which  would  funny  lines,  and  does  them  justice.  Mr. 
)r  hestitate  at  filicide.  Delaney  as  the  loyal  but  diffident  lover 

Mr.  Kord.T.  the  director,  is  Hungarian.,  was  handicapped  by  bad  vocal  record- 
1  he  changed  his  locale  from  Granada  f  Ing,  as  wa.-i  Bodil  Rasing  as  the  old- 
>  Hungary:  changed  the  familv  namej  time  actress  reduced  to  a  slavev's  posi- 
"  ■  .  '  tlon.    It  remained  for  Mr.  Kohler.  one 


us."  The  strange  man,  with  tragedy  ui 
his  eves,  stops  to  pat  a  lad  who  has 
j  fallen  while  playing  ball  in  the  street, 
1  continues  on  till  he  enters  a  poUce  sta- 
tion. He  has  killed  a  man.  he  says.  He 
wants  to  Rive  himself  up  "What  is  your 
name?"  He  .sees  a  name  on  an  insurance 
calendar.  "James  Dyke."  he  answers. 
And  James  Dyke  he  remains  through 
the  ensuing  .scenes,  filled  with  emotional 
stress,  .sad  beyond  word.s  but  withal 
calmly  beautiful,  the  story  of  a  youth 
who  would  not  disclose  his  Identity  be- 
cause he  knew  that  to  do  so  would  bring 
a  hideous  grief  and  shame  to  his  mother 
and  his  sister.  1000  miles  away  In  an 
Ohio  home.  We  are  shown  that  home, 
the  moth,"r.  played  touchlngly.  by  Mtss 
Yorke.  wondering  if  Dyke  could  be  the 
son  who  left  home  years  ago.  She  must 
know,  so  Mary,  the  daughter  goes-  Her 
scene  with  Dyke  is  palhetlr  Rnth  i^r>-> 
deeply  .stirred  but  Dyke  rr'--         '^'  " 

who  died  a  hero's  death  at  '>  ^'  1 
and  he  gives  Mary  ,'<:500  m  Liberty 
bonds.  He  urges  that  the  mother  buy  a 
little  gold  star.  Mary  hns  tested  hin? 
by  quoting  coupleti  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  wherein  the  two  lovers  say  good 
night.  In  childhood  brother  and  sister 
had  exchanged  these  lines  nightly.  He 
feigns  ignorance,  .vet  when  she  rushes 
out.  completes  the  quotation,  alone,  with 
staring  eyes.  Tlien.  the  electric  cliair 
beckons,  he  answers,  and  '.s  gone.  And 
back  in  the  Ohio  home,  a  happy  mother 
retires,  the  front  door  is  closed.  In  ita 
centre  hangs  the  hero's  star. 

Of  such  finely  restrained  but  wonder* 
fully  affecting  performance  as  Mr.  Mun! 
gives,  one  could  writs  columns.  Mr. 
Muni  is  the  same  Muni  Weisenfreund 
who  is  credited  with  astounding  stage 
performances  in  New  'Vork.  On  the  au- 
dible screen  he  is  a  welcome  figure.  His 
voice  alone  is  a  golden  asset.  A  happ.t 
choice  for  Mary  was  Miss  Chuchill.  Sh« 
endowed  this  lovely  girl  with  an  intrlll- 
1  gencc.  sympathetic  understanding  and 
I  sensitiveness  altogether  appealing, 
,  W.  E.  O. 


VAUDEVILLE 


NEW  B.  F.  KLITH  THEATRE  ^ 

Jules  Bledsoe,  late  of  "ShoT"  b-'.'.t,* 
and  of  "Old  Man  R.ver"  f.iinc.  brmgi 
his  maenificent  voice  into  Keith's  this 
week.  Despite  the  influence  of  art  earl.V 
in  his  act.  he  gradu.Tlly  approaches  th,^ 
repertoire   which  vau'levlUe  audien.is 


enclosure,  and  when  the  sheU  U  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  the  platform.  1 
think  the  audibihty  will  be  much  bet- 
ter " 

One  of  the  most  desirable  places  from 
which  to  hear  the  concerts  is  a  section 
about  25  to  50  yards  distant  from  the 
shell.  Unfortunately,  precisely  at  that 
disatnce,  a  pathway  runs  diagonally 
through.  A  constant  stream  of  foot 
traffic  passes  to  and  fro  over  the  path 
obstructing  the  vision,  and  cutting  off 
.much  of  the  music  for  those  who  sit 
"beyond.  ^  . 

Metropolitan  police  stationed  at  the 
esplanade  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  pathway  could  not  be  filled 
with  chairs.  ^ 

Having  been  educated  by  the  wrath 
of  the  wind  on  past  occasions,  the  met- 
ropolitan district  comm'ission  had  pro- 
vided a  windbreak  last  night  on  the  side 
of  the  shell  nearest  the  river,  the  shapt 
of  a  huge  canvas.  ' 

The  four  numbers  played  following 
intermission  last  night  were  entirely  th?  , 
works  of  Tchaikovsky.   It  is  to  be  no-  ; 
ticed  that  a  piece  such  as  his  Andantt. 
■antabile  from  the  String  Quartet.  opu< 
11,  depending  mainly  on  stringed  in- j 
struments,  were  almost  inaudible  beyond  \ 
50  yards.  Whereas,  the  staccatoed  tem- 
po of  his  Ouverture  Miniature,  from 
the  Nutcracker  Suite,  lending  itself  to 
wind  instruments,  could  be  heard  almost 
anvwhere. 

The  orchesUa  Is  arranged,  logically, 
so  that  the  horns  are  deeper  into  the 
shell  and  are  consequently  given  more  . 
carrying  power;  while  the  strings,  first 
and  "second  violins,  seated  on  either  side 
of  the  conductor  on  the  extreme  outer  , 
edge   of  the  shell,   are   afforded   no  | 
chance  to  strike  the  sound  boards  and  \ 
carrv   into  the  audience.     In.  theorv,  | 
the  "addition  to  the  shell  will  place  V.^r 
strings  within  the  diameter  of  the  sound  i 
apparatus  and  lend  them  strength. 

Without  any  wind,  or  a  favorable 
wind  blowing  from  the  rear  of  the  shell 
the  concerts  are  Utile  inferior  to  in- 
door performances.  Lapses  in  the  wina 
last  night  proved  that  the  concerts  can 
be  splendid.  ,  . 

Each  evening  finds  a  larger  crowd; 
gathered  to  hear  the  programs.  The, 
"man  given  the  chair  concession  sold 
ncarlv  3000  seats  last  night.  The  po- 
lice on  duty  continue  to  enjoy  peace- 
fully their  work,  inasmuch  as  an  order- 
ly, well-behaved  audience  patronizes 
the  concerts. 

The  program  t..,-,--^-^  r  :t 

1 —  March.  "Pon- 

2 —  Overture     '  O 
J — Walti.    -  Jo.vo  > 
4 — l.uh    Rhapaoil^v        ■     ■  . 

S  Fants.sia.  "Madame  Butterflj 

0 — Larjo     ....  '  t-  i 

(WUlt  solo  ^      ■'  ' 
T — Selection.  T 
s — Sones  Mr 
:i — Hiinr.>:'Ti  ^' 


I^OI^"— OLD  AND  Nt:W 

Now  that  the  "Pop"  concerts  are  over,  a  few 
remarks  about  the  nature  of  the  programs  may 
be  pertinent,  for  it  has  been  said  that  they 
were  as  a  rule  too  "classical,"  a  word  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  is  synonymous  with  "highbrow" 
n'ith  all  that  word  implies.  The  older  patrons 
go  back  to  the  concerts  in  Music  hall  when 
dance  music,  potpourris,  light  overtures  were 
most  in  favor,  for  they  were  a  pleasing  accom- 
paniment to  joyous  conversation  and  the  clink- 
ing of  glasses.  Music  for  the  "Pops"  was  then 
selected  with  a  view  to  entertain,  to  amuse,  to 
promote  hilarity  and  general  good  feeling. 

Now  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
audiences  at  the  "Pops"  are  prepared  to  hear^ 
and  enjoy  symphonic  music,  or  music  that 
would  not  be  out  of  place  at  a  symphony  con- 
cert; that  the  lighter  forms  should  be  pvit  on 
a  program  only  as  a  sop  to  the  benighted 
beings  who  can  say  only  "I  know  what  I  like," 
and,  sitting  in  outer  darkness,  like  only  what 
is  obviously  tuneful,  with  strongly  marked 
rhythms,  music  of  furious  speed,  alternating 
with  sentimental  tunes  from  musical  come- 
dies. 

A  conductor  who  is  also  a  composer  of  serious 
and  important  works  may  not  readily  unbend. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  so  catholic  in  taste  that  he 
can  find  merit  even  in  jazz;  he  may  think 
that  he  has  a  mission— a  high  and  holy  mis- 
sion—the education  of  the  public;  that  the 
audience  must  learn  to  like  what  he  himself 
finds  good.  If -he  is  more  or  le.ss  self-centred 
he  may  wish  to  show  the  public  that  though 
he  is  a  conductor  of  the  rop.'^.  he  is  a,s  com- 
petent as  any  other  man  to  intf-rnrct  the  'ireat 
comDOBltlons,  old  fP^fcent;  not  merely  to 
beat  time  but  lo  sHBW  "Iriilmleir  a  "creative 
Interpreter."  And  so  there  is  little  attention 
paid  to  Offenbach,  Sullivan,  Suppe,  Johann  and 
Joseph  Strauss,  Lecocq,  Planquette,  Waldteufe^ 
and  other  composers  who  gladdened  the  hearts 
and  quickened  the  pulses  in  the  old  Music 
hall.  Supporters  of  the  Symphony  concerts  do 
not  expect  or  wish  programs  of  purely  sym-i 
phonic  nature  at  the  Pops.  The  conditions— i 
sociability,  smoking,  serving  of  refreshments — 
are  not  favorable.  Nor  do  they  think  the  per- 
formance of  the  highbrow  music  would  re- 
ward them  for  the  absence  of  the  light  works, 
neglected  in  the  symphonic  season.  It  would 
be  easier  than  some  think  to  restore  and  main- 
tain public  interest  in  the  Pops.  Mr.  Fiedler's 
experiment  on  the  Esplanade  may  turn  out  to 
be  useful  and  profitable  in  the  consideration 
ofthis  problem. 


Peggy  on  liand  to  encourage  iicr  nu.s- 
band.  Feet,  fists,  chairs  and  pool  cues 
are  among  tlie  weapons  used  and  the 
.battle  rages  all  over  the  place,  under 
and  over  pool  tables  and  over  several 
square  acres  of  floor  space.  It  is  a 
gorgeous  bit  of  give-and-take  and  when 
virtue  triumphs  and  wrong  falls  a 
battered  wreck  on  one  the  tables,  the 
audience  shows  how  its  sympathies  lie 
by  a  .spontaneous  and  vigorous  burst  oi 
applause  in  which  the  floor  and  gal- 
leries join  democratically. 

Ye.s,  it's  a  great  fight.  Without  it 
"A  Man's  Man"  could  well  have  beer 
cut  to  one  of  the  most  abbreviated  o 
"shorts."  J.  E.  P. 


OLYMPIA-FENWAY  THEATRES 

The  Warner  Bros,  spectacular  "Noah'j 
Ark"  has  returned  to  Boston  for  a  sea- 
son and  is  shown  at  the  Olympia-Fen- 
way  theatres.  This  combination  of  the 
world  war  and  the  deluge,  with  its 
armies  of  people,  it-s  vast  stage,  its  ter- 
rific effects  of  battle  and  flood,  of  roar- 
ing guns,  bursting  shells,  the  crash  of 
falling  buildings  and  the  wild  shriek 
of  tempest,  give  the  .spectator  about  all 
the  thrills  he  is  legitimately  entitled  to. 

Dolores  Costello,  George  O'Brien,  Noah    „  ^ 

Beery  and  Loui.se  Fazenda  repeat  their  '  3uc'troi7with  'the"'ioUow^ 
former  successes.  "  ' 


COMING  .SHOWS  I     The  Leavitt-Lockwoo. 

\    The  Cape  Playhouse,  Inc.,  opens  its  |  bitious  aftaii  ,  in  whlQ> 
sea,son  at  Dennis  tonight  with  Fred- I  pants  are  Gattlson  Jones  ana 

.  .    T      J  1  A„„..nv,i  •'  T>;ith  ^  dancihg  team,   the  Ha.> 

erlck  Lonsdale  s  'On  Appro\al.    wltn  qj^^.;^  dancing  girls,  Helen  Burn.s 

Helen  Fi-eeman  and  Leonard  Mudie.  Teddy  Eddy  and  his  band.   AU  are  ac 

Next  week   they  will   present   Janet  complished,    the    musicians  showing 

_     u  „  i„  A  1^  Tjov,r.=ft'i!  "Thr^  rji-(.at  ''^3''  *''^6y  can  contribute  to  vocal  as 

Beecherm  Arnold  Bennetts  The  Gi eat instrumental  entertainment. 

Adventure."    -       Iieavitt  and  Miss  Lockwood,  however, 

COHASSET  CARILLON  RECITAL       are  the  mainsprings  of  the  act,  fea- 
Kamiel  Lefevre  will  give  a  recital  on    turing  in  various  hilarious^ skits,  thf 
the  carillon  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,    funniest  of  which  is  that  of  two  slight- 
Cohasset,  this   evening  from   8:30  to,  K  deaf  people  makm§i  Vh  m^^m^ 
9; 30  o'clock,  *  """^^^ 

The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

PeiPiiade,  fiom  Milenka   Jan  BlocUx 

riiHronne   Piiranil 

Simple  Aveu   Fr.  Thomp 

Tlinti  .Sonatina   Plcyel 

AllPu-rn.   Adasift,    Rondo  Allefro 
A  Virsiii  Unspoiled 

Tiadilional  Chi-islnias  Pons 
«lane  zai'ht   (Sloop  l,endpi'l.v)    .  .  Hiill»tirop;  k 

Sont  without  words  MpiuI 

BalladP 


hn 


.K. 


.J.  J)en 


/' 


A  VP  Maria   

Prekidiiim 

/  / 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Dangerous  Curves" 

A  screen  drama  wdilien  lor  Miss  Bow  by 
Lester  Cohen  and  directed  by  Lothan 
Mendes.      An    all-lalking-  Paratnount 


i 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
"A  Man'x  Man" 

A  »cr«en  oomwI.T  adsplpil   from   Iho  play 
i  v  Patripk  Kcarnpy.    Director.  JamPit  t'ruio, 
oast; 

M  l   ,   William  Hainps 

I'  -^.v    Jospphlnp  Dnnii 

I  larlie   Pani  Hardv 

\  inlpi   .   Mae  nnsi  h 

This  Is  a  comedy,  with  the  sccn&s 
laid  In  Hollywood,  but,  as  the  pres.s 
.'<lieet  truthfully  announces,  guiltless  of 
a  "backstage"  studio  scene  without 
which  no  Hollywood  play  could  seem  to 
be  complete.  However,  believe  it  or  not, 
such  is  the  case. 

Hei-e  we  have  William  Haines  at- 
lomptlng  a  serious  role,  but  still  "kid- 
ding" most  o(  the  time,  playing  opposite 
.in.'ephine  Dunn,  whose  chief  stock  in 
trade  i.s  a  pretty  face  and  an  attractive 
figure,  which  are  made  the  most  of  by 
\ir.  Cruze  in  a  tremendous  number  of 
iose-ups"  and  pose.s.    There  are  only 
■ur  rharaclers  in  the  cast  and  the 
'ly  Ls  simple  as  the  first  three  letters 
(if  the  alphabet. 

Mel,  a  prankish  soda  Jerker,  with  a 
correspondence  school  complex  and  a 
desire  to  develop  "personally,"  meets 
and  marries  Peggy,  who  is  ambitious 
to  be  a  film  star.  For  a  time  it  is  "love 
In  a  cottage"  and  much  mutual  bliss. 
Presently,  into  this  Eden  steals  the  ser- 
pent, in  the  guise  of  one  Charlie,  who 
sells  .simple-minded  Mel  a  bunch  of 
phoney  oil  stock  and  practises  another 
line  of  blandishments  on  innocent 
Peggy  by  promising  to  make  her  an- 
other Greta  Garbo. 

■Violet,  a  hard-boiled  "extra"  girl,  be- 
ing wi.se  in  ways  of  Hollywood,  opens 
Peggy's  eyes  to  the  gentleman's  true 
nature  and  real  intentions  and.  simul- 
taneously, Mel  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  '  boob"  of  the  first  water  who 
has  .suffered  himself  to  be  biincocd  out 
of  hi.s  slender  savings. 

That  is  the  signal  for  the  real  climax 
and  central  event  of  the  whole  show, 
for  Mel  goes  out  and  pomels  the  ever- 
lastine  riaylighls  out  of  the  smooth 
II  villain.  The  fight,  with  bare 
tAkPn  Dlnce  in  a  pool  innm.  with 


GOLD  AT  PARAGON  PARK 

Thousands  of  "Treasure  Hunters'' 
were  on  the  job  bright  and  early  Sun- 
day to  find  .some  of  the  gold  hidden  at 
^Paragon  Park  by  the  Nantasket  Beach 
fl  Steamboat  Company.  Because  of  the 
wide  interest  in  this  "Treasure  Hunt" 
the  company  will  again  hide  $500 — in 
$2.50  and  $5  gold  pieoss  in  manila  en- 
velopes—throughout the  park  next  Sun- 
day. These  envelopes  are  hidden  in 
conspicuous  places  at  and  near  the  en- 
trances of  the  various  amusements. 
Free  admission  tickets  to  Paragon  Park 
are  given  away  with  every  boat  ride  to 
the  beach  r'  ' 

I. II  I'M 
"Spite  Marrinyi 

A  Pomed.T  by  L(«w  I.ipton.  dlrp<.|p<l  by 
Kduanl  .spdswick  and  piespnted  h.v  jMpH"- 
Coldwyn-Mayer,    with    the   lollowlnir  laH: 

l-lniPr   .....Bii»icr  KPal.m 

rnlby  Drew   Dorolliv  «pl>a«ii,iii 

l.ionPl  Beninord  Edward  Earic 

Kihyl  Noicrosde   ;i;„J-''"*  ^'."^ 

VoHshaum   William    Bp.  Iilel 

I   ,  John  Byron 

Buster  Keaton's  capacity  to  amuse 
lies  in  the  Impcrtubihty  of  his  expres- 
sion and  the  ineptness  with  which  he 
meets  every  situation.  He  is  not  the 
tramp  or  hoodlum  like  Charlie  Chaplin 
but  the  ordinary  young  man  who,  when 
he  tries  to  light  his  best  girl's  cigarette 
burns  her  eyebrow  and,  in  general, 
makes  her  wish  she  was  out  ^ith  any 
other  young  man  or  even  at  home 
p. lone.  In  "Spite  Marriage"  Buster  is 
merely  passive  and  things  "just  hap- 
pen" to  him.  He  is  put  on  the  stage 
and  the  scenery  crumbles  about  him; 
he  is  married  out  or  spij.e  and  his  wife 
leaves  him:  he  falls  into  the  water  too 
often  to  be  funny,  gels  on  a  rum-run- 
ner, is  left  in  command  of  a  .steam 
vacht  and  ends  by  inadvertently  rescu- 
ing his  wife  from  the  hands  of  a  vil- 
lain. The  best  pictures  show  his 
struggles  in  the  air  while  attempting 
in  varnish  the  top  of  a  mast  at  .sea 
and  when  he  gazes  at  himself  lone 
and  earnestly  in  the  gla-ss  while  put- 


Other  honors  of  this  program  go  to 
;Glenn  Himter,  exponent  of  the  adoles- 
cent young  man  of  17  years  of  age. 
who  will  be  remembered  especially  for 
his  work  in  Booth  Tarkingtdn's  "Seven- 
teen." Hunter  appears  in:  a  sketclr  xrf- 
similar  nature,  entitled  "His  First  Dres.s 
Suit"  and  while  the  plot  is  obvio'usly 
overdone.  Hunter  is  excellent.  Maldel 
Turner,  as  the  mother,  Is  pleasing. 

Miss  Bobby  Polsom  has  a  delightful 
{repertoire  of  song,  including  of  course, 
the  customary  heart-rending  ballad 
which  always  is  sure-fire  in  vaudeville, 
while  Harry  Roye  and  Billee  Maye.  ex- 
cellent dancers,  assisted  by  Ray  Clem- 
jents,  fail  to  add  to  their  act  by  essay- 
ing vocal  selections.  Miss  Maye  has  a 
rather  nice  little  voice,  but  her  part- 
pro-  ners  sing  neither  loud  nor  well.  Ash- 
Pat  Deianev  "  riara  Bow  '^^  Paige  is  quite  clever  at  the  xylo- 

Larry  Lee.  .  .  .Kichard  Arien  phone,  while  Schepps  Comedy  Circus 

zara  Flynn  Kay  Francis  makes  a  hit  With  the  voungsters.  The 

Tony  BarretiK .   ^    David  Newell  news  reel  and  animated  cartoon  com- 

f^pl-  .P  ^P-  Brock  Anders.  Randolph  ^^^^  j  ^  g 


Ma"  Spinelli  May  Boley 

"Pa  "  Spinelli  T.  Koy  Barnes 

.Tpnnie  Silver   .  .Joyce  Compton 

"Spider"'  Charles  D.  Brown 

In  "Dangerous  Curves"  we  see  Clara 
Bow  abandoning  the  hilarious  flapper 
assignment  of  "wild  party  "  for  a  role  In  , 
which,  most  of  the  time  she  doesn't  Morau 

have  a  chance  to  turn  up  the  corners  i    ,„^^   ,.  „    „    .        .  .  ,. 

of  her  mouth  or  to  indulge  in  any  of  i  another  moving  picture-<irdi- 

her  characteristic  high  jinks.  A  solemn  "a^y.  average,  profoundly  usual.  Esti- 
and  serious  Clara,  which  is  rather  a  mated  on  a  critical  scale  of  e.\-cellencc, 
difficult  matter  to  realize.  ranging  from  one  up  to  100,  the  results 

The  celebrated  demonstrator  of    it  ■      ,  ,  • 

on  the  screen  is,  In  this  production,  a  ^'S'^'^^        something  like  this: 

nervy,  loyal,  plucky  little  trouper  with  M^a-  45;  plot,  45;  acting,  80:  technical 


plete  the  program. 

MoIjSKX  AM1>  BE.\COi\  THEATr.ES 
"The  Fi'jir.rj ,  tiiarine" 

A  Columbia  screen  drama  by  Albert  Pase 
and  directed  by  Harry  Cohii.  ^vith  fhe  follow- 
ing: cast:  .-   ,•  ■  ■ 

Mitch  Moran...  Jason  Robards 

   Ben  Lyuu 

.........  Shirley  Mason 

Just  another 


e.xecution,  85;  dialogue,  25:  artistic  in- 
terest, 20.    If  you  care  to  add  these 


a  circus,  who  does  some  bareback  riding 
and  aspires  to  be  a  tight -wire  walker. 

She  Is  completely  enveloped  in  "circus"         jj„,j    .      ,  -n  ^ 

and  the  canvas  top,  the  horses,  the  ^^''^^^  ^'-^  ^^^^ctly 
acrobats,  the  clowns  and  the  bandsmen,  5".  which  represents  "Ths  Flying 
not  to  mention  spectators  galore  and  Marine"  very  fairly.  Not  bad,  by  any 
lemonade  and  peanuts  in  quantity,  con-  means,  and  stUl,  most  dec.dedly,  not 

tribute  a  realistic  atmosphere.    „  j  •  t4.  ■       *    •    i  « 

It's  a  simple  enough  story.  "Pat"-  '  ^ood.'*  It  is  a  typical  specimen  of 
that's  Clara— is  in  love  with  Larry,  the  the  deadly  commonplace  which  becomes 
star  tight  wire  performer  of  the  show.;  inevitable  when  the  Hollywood  machine 
Larry  ignores  her  and  is  attracted  by!  persists  In  grinding  out  millions  of  feet 
the  statuesque  charms  of  his  aerial   ,        ,  ■ ,  .  ,     j    .  . 

partner,  Zara.  This  lady,  in  her  turn,  celluloid  film  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
Ls  infatuated  with  Tony,  who  is  the  sands  of  words  of  dialogue  like  grist 
third  person  in  the  act.  Larry  discov-  from  a  hopper  every  day. 
ers  this  fact  while  performing  in  mid  But  to  the  story.  You  will  have  no 
air  and  straightway  proceeds  to  do  a  d.fficulty  in  visualizing  it  from  the  bar- 
rose-dive  that  smashes  his  ribs.  He  est  outline.  We  are,  in  the  beginning, 
takes  to  drink  on  recovery,  and  quits  introduced  to  "Mitch"  Moran,  proprietor 
the  show  but  it  is  the  loyal  Pat  who  of  an  aerial  taxi-stand,  and  in  love 
brings  him  back  and  Vhen  he  inca-  with  pretty  Molly,  his  childhood  com- 
pacitatcs  hunselt  with  whisky  imper-  panion.  While  he  1$  making  up  his 
sonates  him  and  goes  through  with  his  slow  mind  to  tell  her  about  it,  his  idol- 
death-defying  feats"  to  the  imminent  ized  younger  brother  "Steve,"  stunt 
peril  of  her  own  life.  Then  his  eyes  flier  in  the  marines'  aviation  corps,  is 
are  opened  and  all  Is  bliss  for  the  final  discharged  and  comes  joyously  home, 
fadeout.  He  is  welcomed  into  the  firm  and  into 

Either  the  versatile  Clara  has  actu-  the  family  circle  and,  being  a  "go-get- 
ally  learned  something  about  tight  rope  ter,"  proceeds  to  "rush"  th^  dazzled 
walking  or  there  is  some  very  skilful  Molly  off  her'  feet  and  becomes  engaged 
doubling  for  the  illusion  is  remarkable,  to  her  before  the  dazed  Mitch  realizes 
She  puts  plenty  of  pep  and  punch  into  what  is  going  on.  Large  hearted  "big 
her  work  and  on  the  few  occasions  brother,"  steps  out  of  the  way,  even  to 


on 

where  her  effervescent  spirits  are  al-  the  extent  of  giving  up  liis"  mother's 
,  maUf.  un  '  \ov;eA  t«  be  uncorked  she  Is  the  lively  engagement  ring,  which  he  had  hoped 

This  fnm  Ts  nehher  the  farce  nor  |  ^lara  Bow  we  all  know.    The  others  to  use  himself. 
..^^ihf  rnnJriv    which    the    advance  usual,  kept  rigorously  subordl-     Steve  proves  to  be  made  of  poor  stuff. 

'  1.  hpvr  rirrt  it  to  be  but  a  weak'  ^  *he  star,  although  Larry's  fall  He  "borrows"  the  ring  back  from  Mqlly 
notices  he> aided  it  to  °«"  J"";.  »  from  the  high  wire  is  a  spectacular  bit  a^d  pawns  It  for  money  with  which  to 

mixture  of  both.    The  other  chaiactei.       photography.  bet  on  a  horse  race  and,  of  course,  loses. 

The  speaking  part  of  the  perf orm- , '^^''^  performance  opens  Molly's  eyes  to 
ance  is  fair  but  not  essential  to  the       ^^^^  ''^at  good,  honest  old  Mitch  is 


are  entirely  negligible,  the  comic  in- 
i  idents  happen  only  .<^emi-occasionallN 
and  the  padding  is  very  tiresome.  Therf 
IS  quite  an  appallingly  vulgar  scene  It 
which  Keaton  takes  as  usual  his  densi 
and  conscientious  role. 

Docs  any  one  know  what  his  vole 
is  like?    J- 

1,ADY  DIVER  AT  NORUMBEGA 

May  Collier,  champion  lady  diver, 
won  "hearty  applause  at  Norumbcx-i 
Park,  where  she  is  the  special  free  out- 
door attraction  thU  week.  She  pie- 
Kcnted  a  series  of  back  dives,  front 
dives,    somersaults,    and    even  double 


tale.  A  few  well-chosen  "came  the  ""an  she  really  wants  and,  when 
dawn"  titles  would  have  served  quite  as  ^niains  impervious  to  the  most  well- 
well,  or  even  better.  Miss  Bow's  voice  '"eant  hmts,  she  tells  him  so,  oufight. 
registers  "average,"  but  it  wUl  be  a  ^"  situation,  the  play  not  being 
great  day  when  the  chromatic  pictures  ^""en  as  a  psychological  tragedy,  there 
arrive  and  we  can  see  her  hair  in  its  Steve  to  do  but  to  pass 

natural  tints  J  E  P  °'       picture  which  he  does  while 

"  _■_   ■         "stimting"  for  a  motion  picture  outfit. 

He,  as  Cotton  Mather  would  put  it, 
"makes  an  edifying  end"  on  a  neat, 
white  hospital  bed  and  the  required 


L^wii^  /  (J 


7W 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

For  continuous  action  and  sustained 
somersaults  before  she  climaxed  hrij^^g^gg^.^  ^g^g  g  p  Keith's  this 
act  by  '^l^i^/^^^'^f^^'^^.''  *'°'\veek  take  their  places  at  the  head  of 
'^^The^stSnt  caLed  a  sensation.  Mis  vaudeville's  best,  these  two  being  Lew 
Collier's  bravado  and  natural  showpollack  and  Henry  Dunn  in  one  and 
manship,  coupled  with  her  smooth  .ski  Douglas  Leavitt  and  Ruth  Lockwood  in 
in  executing  the  most  difflciilt  duci^^^g  ^^^^^  Neither  is  merely  a  two- 
sTeeps'-'a  S'a.  flature"";  person  affair  and  this  is  the  factor 

the  ojjen-air  theatre.  On  Thursday  which  contributes  to  the  fact  that  their 
•  The  Office  Scandal"  will  be  presents  lengthiness  fails  to  bring  with  it  weari- 
to  continue  until  Sunday  night.  boredom. 

Pollack  and  Dunn  are  assisted  by  two 
young  ladies,  Helen  Weaver  and  Doris 
Walker,  who  can  sing  and  dance.  Pol- 
lack is  the  well-known  .song  writer, 
while  Dunn,  a  Bosiunlan.  has  a  clear, 
strong  tenor  voice  admirably  adapted 
for  this  type  of  work.  Whether  it  be 
a  ballad  or  a  slightly  ribald  jazz  .song. 
Dunn  puts  them  over  equally  well,  with 
the  young   ladles   interpolating  their 


ESPLANADE  CONCERT 

March  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"     .  .  .KIe 

Overture.   "Orphens"  Offenha 

Walti    ".royoiis  Vienna"   

Irish  Rhapsody   ,„v.XC, ' 

INTERMISSION 
Fantasia  "MaUama  Bulterlly"   Pn 

(Solo  violin.  Dori.«  Kre.inin) 
Spleclion  "The  Vatabonrt  Kinc"  ... 
S.inss  My  Mother  Taiicht  M'  "•■'•i 
Hiinirarian  Maicli  "Kako.  /  1 1 
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|"happy ..  endirig.".  is  risht  around- the 

corner.   

Mr.  Robards  makes  a  conscientioHs 
|study  of  the  self-effacing  elder  brother 
I  and  Mr.  Lyon  is  the  conventional  good 
Hooking  scallawag  in  Steve.  Miss  Mason 
in  looks  and  work  is  entirely  "adequata'' 
Yes,  the  acting  is  a  good  80  per  c'eiit. 
ou  our  scale.  Technically  the  perforn)- 
ance  is  well  up.  Airplane  adventiirRs 
always  tltUats  the  intnicf,;  and  the  finfti 
rocket-likei  crash  of  the  iJictim.  blindeiR 
by  the  searchlights,  makes  a  diz?y 
I  climax. 

I  One  word  only  applies  to  the  s]^b{Sji 
j  dialogue — mediocrity.  Come  to  thiiik-'Jf 
it.  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that^Hl 
motion  pictures  were  to  rate  at  1.00:  Xii 
oiir  imaginary  scale  would  not  i.  ntJV 
iAaiidard  of  mediccr.ty  be  thereby  estal  - 
lished?  It  is  all  very  puzzling.  ■"-  ' 
'  J.  E.  P.. 
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Theatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tlie  death  of  Georges  Courteline,  characterized  by  leading  critics  ot 
Paris  as  the  greatest  writer  of  French  comedies  since  Moherc,  called  forth 
anecdotes  as  well  as  eulogies.  Many  of  his  "bons  mots"  were  published,  al- 
though Pascal  said,  "Sayer  of  good  things,  bad  character,"  and  it  is  true 
that  at  home  or  traveling  he  was  argumentative,  delighting  in  disputes,  con- 
tradicting right  and  left.  Yet  he  was  loved  by  all  that  knew  him.  A  warm 
;lriend  of  Antoine.  the  actor  and  manager,  he  said:  "Ah,  you've  never 
iieard  him  say  at  a  rehearsal  "Norn  de  Dieu.'  No  one  says  'Nom  de  Dieu'  as  he 
tays  It."  He  dreaded  old  age  and  death  and  never  allowed  his  grand-children 
to  call  him  "Grandpa."  His  handwriting  was  like  that  of  Anatole  France's, 
rather  mannered  but  elegant.  "Yes,  my  handwriting  is  like  a  cocotte's. 
Three  yeai-s  ago  he  sold  his  "Museum  oif  Horrors" — wretched  paintings  which 
ht  had  picked  up  at  auctions. 

One  day  he  said  to  Charles  Levade,  the  operatic  composer,  as  they  were 
»eated  in  a  cafe:  "You're  a  musician?''  "Yes,  prix  de  Rome."  "Well,  -vhat 
do  you  think  of  the  violoncello?"  "Ths  violoncello?  Why,  it's  the  instru- 
ment that  is  nearest  the  human  voice."  "Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it's  a 
calf  that  has  lost  its  mother.  There's  a  scoundrel  who  plays  the  violoncello 
all  day  in  the  apartment  above  me — a  calf,  sir,  one  that  has  lost  its  mother, 
that's  your  violoncello."  Modest  about  his  own  brilliant  comedies,  he  idolized 
Dumas  the  elder,  and  "Victcr  Hugo.  Men  were  to  him  stupjd  rather  than 
^'icked.  He  would  not  say  with  Bolinbrook,  "Mankind  is  a  damned  rascal. 

CouitfcUnt's  last  years  were  full  of  suffering  which  he  bore  bravely.  He 
underwent  three  operations,  finally  losing  a  leg.  Was  it  a  case  of  diabetic 
gangrent  ?  It  was  when  he  had  stopped  witing  that  he  was  made  Com- 
mandtr  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  became  a  member  of  the  Goncourt 
Academy. 


IloodHgHnh  the  ground.  I  see  pyjamas  in  daylight  on  Hollywood  boulevard, 
and  in  film  costume  an  Indian  princess,  warranted  genuine,  breakfasts  at 
the  next  table.  I  see  from  my  window  white  buildings,  domes,  palm  trees, 
and  a  line  of  low  hills  which  compose  \  picture  exactly  like  a  colored  plate 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  Bible  of  my  childhocd.  I  am  made  an  offer,  fabulous  to 
me,  to  stay  here  and  to  write  dialogue  for  the  talkies,  and  I  look,  more 
urgently  than  ever,  for  the  way  out  of  Hollywood. 

"It  will,  in  a  few  hours,  be  the  road  to  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  or  the  way  to  Canada.  There  is  sanity  in  the  north." 


The  daughter  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  writing  her  father's  biography, 
the  "Life  and  Letters."  She  is  doing  this  at  his  request.  Among  his  cor- , 
respondents  were  Hardy,  Shaw,  Pinero,  Barrie,  Conrad,  Stevenson,  Wells,  i 
Gosse,  Kipling,  Anatole  Fi-ance,  Matthew  Arnold,  Max  Beerbohm,  anaj 
many  others.  There  are  nearly  forty  letters  written  by  Shaw  which  she  has  I 
aaved,— she  told  a  reporter  of  the  Observer.  The  two  were  unsparing  critics  t 
of  each  other's  work.  Having  read  "The  Princess's  Nose,"  Shaw  wrote:  . 
"You  will  lose  your  public  if  you  do  not  reform  at  once;  fast,  pray,  forswear' 
meat  and  alcohol;  turn  your  back  forever  on  Monte  Carlo  or  you  are  lost. " 

'  jo.'.ies  once  said  to  his  daughter:  "I  do  not  want  my  life  to  be  a  mere 
•lop  of  eulogy,"  so  she  does  not  hesitate  to  publish  this  letter  from  Shaw. 
The  play  that  provoked  it  is  not  named  by  the  reporter:  "You  will  have  to 
live  in  Kentish  Town  and  in  Hell  hereafter  if  you  do  not  make  your  peace 
with  outraged  British  morality.  If  you  do  it  again  you  are  lost  forever.  1 
am  now  a  respectable  maiTied  man,  and  as  such  I  positively  decline  to 
tolerate  any  more  of  these  stalking  horses  for  smart  harlots.  You  cannot 
really  be  morally  dead.  You  talk  all  right  and  you  look  all  right.  You 
Bhall  have  one  more  chance;  but  if  you  miss  that,  I  disown  you  forever. 
Yours  on  the  highest  moral  ground, — G.  Bernard  Shocked." 

On  the  other  hand  Jones  having  seen  "Fanny's  First  Play"  wrote  to 
his  daughter  that  he  enjoyed  himself  hugely.  "What  a  brilliant  chaos  it  is! 


/'When  His  Holiness  the  Pope  heard  a  Hungarian  play  on  the  tarogato 
he  was  so  delighted  that  he  took  the  instrument  in  his  hands  and  blessed  it." 
This  incident  aroused  in  the  mind  of  a  vindictive  person  "a  fervent  longing 
that  some  one  will  next  call  at  the  Vatican  with  a  saxophone,  when  the  Pope 
may  be  induced  to  invoke  bell,  book  and  candle  and  rid  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  Christian  world  of  one  of  its  modern  plagues."  Now  the  taragato  is  a 
kind  of  saxophone;  it  is  an  old  Hungarian  folk  Instrument,  which  W  J 
Schunda,  in  1900,  turned  into  a  saxophone  with  a  darker  sound  and  a  wooden 
tube.  Karl  Garaguly,  as  a  virtuoso,  plays  it.  In  Paris  and  Brussels,  this  in- 
•trument  of  conical  bore  and  clarinet  reed  has  been  substituted  for  the 
English  horn  in  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

But  the  saxophone  is  an  emotional  instrument  if  it  is  not  abused  How 

LnH.r'  .?T  l"","'^"^  character  of  the  Innocent  in  Bizet's  music  for 
Oaudets   L  Arlesienne  ! 

;  According  to  foreign  newspapers,  Paul  Robeson  has  greatly  pleased  the 
Viennese  by  singing  spirituals.  ^  pieasea  me 

During  the  yeai-  1928  there  were  1886  performances  of  plays  by  Shakes- 
peare in  German  on  149  stages  in  Germany.  Sv^itzerland,  Austria  and  Ger- 
man speaking  districts  of  other  countries.  "Tu-elfth  Night"  wS  the  mSt 
popuar  comedy  (273  performances).   Among  the  tragedies  "Romeo  a^d 

l^rTl^TZfTll!''  P^'-i™^^«>  ^°"o^ed  by  "Han^et"  with  90.  There 
were  235  performances  in  Berlin  alone 

Coleridge  Taylor's  "Hiawatha"  was  performed  as  a  play  with  music 

at  London  last  month  and  on  an  imposing  scale     There  wa^  Tchoru, 

800,  corps  de  ballet  of  200.   The  66.000  square  feet  o^bSk^lSh  depSd  a 

snow-capped  mountain  range.    Mr.  Fairbarn,  the  producer  b^Ss  that 

the  inherent  drama  of  the  most  conventional  opera  can  be  ^'J^Jst  bV'  W- 

talized  by  doing  away  with  the  proscenium  arch 

y^^'Vf^  thousands  of  people  in  London  eager  to  see  plays  who  are 
tarred  from  doing  so  because  of  the  prohibitive  prices  of  the  meatr"s 
Consequently  many  are  driven  to  the  pictures."  "leaires. 

"The  Man  who  Changed  His  Name,"  Edgar  Wallace'^:  ni<.,r  h.^„»i,.  . 
la  Boston  by  Mr,  Clive,  has  filled  the  KcmoedirTlStL  Berhn 


a- 


for  weeks. 


PLANES  AND  WHALES 


The  poor  whale's  chances  for  escaping  the 
greedy  pursuers  bent  on  gain  grow  less  and  less. 
Perhaps  he  might  now  and  then  dodge  har- 
poons shot  from  guns,  but  what  can  he  do 
against  the  aeroplane?  Capt.  Finn  Luetzon  Holm 
purposes  to  cruise  in  the  air  above  the  east 
Antarctic.  When  he  sights  a  school  he  will 
descend  to  a  whaler.  "Small  chasers  equipped 
with  harpoon  cannon  \^-ill  do  the  rest"  is  the 
callous  announcement.  , 
•   A  true  sportsman  would  hurl  his  harpoon  | 


:e!ej 
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Shaw's  world  would  march  all  right  if  there  were  no  children  in  the  world,  the  air  above,  but  harpooners  possessing 

r...r.  "  •  Queequeg's  skill  are  not  now  to  be  picked  up 


only  men  and  women. 

Shaw's  own  comment  on  his  controversy  with  Jones  is  found  in  a  letter 
to  the  daughter  on  the  death  of  her  father:  "After  the  war,  which  does  not 
count,  as  every  one  was  mad  then,  it  was  a  queer  sort  of  play  which  perhaps 
only  a  fellow  playwright  would  have  understood.  ...  So  away  with  melan- 
choly and  buy  a  perfectly  gorgeous  spring  dress.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
liked  that.  Long  faces  should  not  be  pulled  on  the  death  of  a  hero." 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  from   Thomas   Hardy   about   his  own 


In  every  port.  One  likes  to  think  of  Capt. 
Ahab  chasing  Moby  Dick,  shouting  to  Quee- 
qucg  or  his  own  mysterious  man,  "Now  give  it 
to  him." 

Ahab  is  dead,  but  Moby  Dick  undoubtedly  is 
alive.  Nor  should  one  be  surprised  at  hearing 
that  he  can  be  seen  raising  his  huge  white 
dome  and  spouting  defiantly  in  the  Antarctic,  for 


sank  the  Pequod.  Immortal,  he  has  not  changed 
his  habits,  nor,  glorying  in  his  'widespread  fame, 
would  hs  be  content  to  be  the  bully  of  one  sea, 
and  that  the  only  one. 


/ 


1 


dramatization  of  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."   The  letter  contains  this  sig-  Moby  Dick  was  seen  "in  all  the  oceans  before  he 
raficant  paragraph:  "I  sometimes  wonder  that  new  plays  from  your  hand 
"0  not  appear  oftener  now  that  the  terrible  'Victorian  restrictions  are  re- 
loved,  and  events  can  be  allowed  to  develop  on  the  stage  as  they  would  in 
sal  life." 

Arranging  his  books  on  shelves,  Jones  spoke  of  exigencies  of  space  and 
ize.  He  put  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  a  spiritual  guide  to  Voltaire,  "but  I 
Jiought  Thomas  might  perhaps  get  worsted,  so  I  put  him  to  bed  with 
Rabelais,  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  external  fitness  of  things.  . 
Shaw  was  sure  to  make  a  disturbance  wherever  I  put  him,  so  I  shoved  him 
next  to  T.  W.  'Robertson." 

Jones  liked  best  of  all  his  plays  "Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel,"  which  was 
produced  in  1896.  Yet  this  play,  praised  warmly  by  Shaw,  was  withdrawn 
after  11  performances.  Shaw  wrote:  "The  melancholy  truth  of  the  matter 
Ik  that  the  English  stage  got  a  good  play  and  was  completely  and  ignomin- 
ously  beaten  by  it."  Jones  believed  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  persuaded 
the  manager  of  the  Lyceum  to  withdraw  it.  When  the  play  was  in  rehearsal! 
'.Tilth  her  and  Forbes-Robertson  In  the  leading  parts,  the  author  and  the 
:actress  quarrelled;  she  threw  up  her  part  and  was  replaced  by  Marion  Terry 
Jones  had  in  mind  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry.  When  asked  why  Sir  Henry  did 

L"n,,nH  v!!*"".,!  '"P"'"*-  "^'■^'"S  ^''^  to  have  a  dramatis^ 

around  his  theatre." 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"Divorce  Made  Easg" 

A.i  all-talkin?  puiiire  bv  \v 
soil  produced  hy  Al  Chnslie  an.j 
Paranio'int.    TUe  cast: 

Bill.v  Haskell   .Don. 

Mabel   Decnii?,./  .  a; 
Pci  ty    Deerms  /  CtyC^ 
Ki;p,  n   Stanley  '       .  / 
.\nm  Kninia      .     .  / 
Tn-lc  T..<ld      .  /^W 
Jcrr.v                     ff.   ,ay  4    ii,,  :  :. 
Parkins   .  :   t      /         H  il 

This  picture  might  get  by  if  11 
silent  and  one  could  look  at  it  \»H 
eye  open,  hearing  soothing  n-,',:si 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  rclrig 
theatre.  The  talk  kills  it  On^ 
the  illusicn  of  listening  to  .i  grc 
ventriloquists  and  any  one  who  rf 
bKS  listening  to  members  of  tha 
fession  at  parties  in  the.r  chll 
knows  how  exhausting  that  can  be 
ing  every  word  spoken  slows 
considerably  and  in  a  farce 
a  comeback  is  equivalent  to 
quite  easy  to  imagine  that 
chanical  difficulties  will  be  '.■•^mo' 
time  but  meanwhile  we  car.:,o: 
them  or -the  producers  might  re 
their  efforts  to  rival  the  Jegiti:iiate 
Here  is  the-  story:  Percy  Ds 
newly-wed,  hears  from  hi.s  rich 
that  she  is  displeased"  by  his  ma: 
In  order  to  propitiate  his  amit  h 
her  that  lap  i^  planning  to  (iivor 
wife  a5  he  suspe?ts  hrr  fondness,  i 
best  fHettd,  To  make  this  seem 
plausible  he  arranges  that  his 
should  be  in  his  friends  arms  an 
he  and  his  aimt  v,-ill  interrupt 
Each  time  this  attempt  falls  tl: 
as  the  friend  is  holding  another 

This  might  be  funny,  as  indeet 
thing  can  be.,  but  the  cast  has  n 
ceeded  in  making  it  so,  and  the  di 
is  uniformly  dull.  J 


When  Handel's  oratorio 


_  „  "Saul"  was  performed  on  June  16,  at  Wellesley 

College,  It  was  stated  that  the  performance,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained 
was  the  first  in  this  country.  A  correspondent  ^vrites:  "Records  are  avail- 
able which  show  that  'Saul'  was  performed  with  orchestra  in  Boston  on 
March  13,  1853,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Williams  hall,  corner  of 
Washington  and  Dover  streets.  A.  M.  Hayter  was  the  conductor; 
Hayter,  the  organist.  There  was  a  performance  at  Portland 
Haydn  Association,  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  conductor 

The  Musical  Art  quartet  (Sacha  Jacobsen,  first  violin;  Paul  Bernard, 
•econd  viohn;  Louis  Kaufman,  viola;  Marie  Roemaet-Rosanott.  violcn- 
ceho)  will  give  concerts  in  Jordan  hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  20,  Jan. 
aarcn  12. 

Brighouse  wrote  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  a  few  weeks  ago 
xrom  Hollywood : 


\.  P. 
Me.,  by  the 
on  March  17,  1890." 


"I  see  the  fantastic  ugliness  of  petrol  supply  stations.  I 


see  statuary 


groups  used  at  street  corners  for  advertising.  Illuminated  at  night  by 


Director 
Baton 


Fiedler  Quits 
to  Hear  Plavers 


"YARD"  FOR  t^GARDEN" 

_h  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Cajonicle  wites:  "In. some  parts  of  America 
thpy  stUl  call  their  gardens  'yards.'  which  is 
another  form  of  the  same  word,  and  was  once 
used  here. " 

_  "Yard  "  signifies  an  enclosure.  The  particular 
character  of  the  enclosure    is  usually  made 
known  by  the  context.    That  "yard "  was  once 
aynonymous  with  "garden"  in  England  is  shown 
by  the  line  in  the  nursery  rhyme  "Sing  a  Song 
fO^  Sixpence,"  which  is  so  old  that  it  is  quoted 
m  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  "Bonduca." 
The  maid  was  in  the  garden 
Hanging  out  the  clothes. 
•But  was  a  yard,  back  or  front,  ever  called 
"garden,"  flower  or  vegetable,  in  New  England.'  planade  concert  by  members  o* 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian "  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  wai) 
wrote:   "Any  of  her  apple-trees  or  cabbages  I  lar  the  most  appreciative  wliich 
Which  she  had  left  rooted  in  the  yard."  etc.,  but' yet  assembled  for  the  outdoor  fest 
Scott  put  "yard  "  in  quotation  marks,    Mary,  Consequently  Conductor  Arthur  Fie 
E.  Wilkins  in  "Far  Away  Melody"  placed  some  was  bowing  a  good  part  of  the  ever 
old  apple  trees  in  "the  yard"  back  of  a  cottage.  '  ' 

(Were  "orchard"  and  "garden"  ever  svnonv- 
ipous  terms  in  New  England? i 

In  English  and  Scottish  dialect  there  are 


The  audience  of  last  night,  mora  1 
a'600O  persons,  which  attended  tbl 


curious  uses  of  "yard.  "  as  in  a 
•f  "The  Song  of  Solomon":  "Let  my  beloved 
CWne  intos  yard  and  ate  his  pleasant  fruits"; 
M  in  Ferguson's 


recognizing  the  insistent  applause 
lowing  an  excellent  playing  of  Krels 
"Liebesleid  "  and  "Liebesfreud, "  gwl 
ouS,  dtlicate,  with  emphasis  ci;  str 
as  nught  be  expected  from  tho  mi 
Nnrfnii-  ■■.^^i-,  violinist,  Fiedler  encored  with 
Norfolk  version  ^aies  of  Hoffman, " 

An  unexpected  gesture  of  .Tiipre 
tlon  was  made  by  a  little  ' 
presented  tho  popular  leadr 
*>o)inuet    after    the  second 


len  father  Adfc*  fust  put  spade  in 
bonny  yeard  o"  antient  Eden." 

we  find  no  feference  to  a  churchrgar- 
|though  many  churchyards  are  richi: 

in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  when 
fcteous  shall  bloom. 


^rkT^fr 


WEDDING  "CONFETTI" 

No  confetti  are  to  be  thrown  henceforth  at 
weddings  in  the  Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church  at  Worcester.    If  confetti  are  thrown 
on  the  steps  or  walks  as  the  presumably  happy 
couple  are  about  to  leave  the  church  an  extra 
idler  left  the  plixtorm  during  an  en- a"  American  family,  tliat  is  very  in- ch        will  be  made  for  accommodation  and 
e— Souza's  "The  Fairest  of  the  Fair,"  t'mate  and  real  in  dialogue,  aeUoii  and  ceremony  (including  the  fees  of  clergyman  and 
order  that  he  might  hear  his  own  l^'tmosphere.  Conrad  Nagel.  Bessie  ;Love'__„„_i5t,     jjq^v  confetti  are  sweetmeats,  sugar 


fchestra.  At  intermission  he  said  that  ^^''^  Hyams  shSre  stellar  honors. 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  sound  The  photoplay  was  adapted  from  Edith 
[  it  issued  from  the  acoustic  shell.  Ellis's  stage  play,  "White  Collars."  The 
|was  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  iSt-age  headliner  Is  a  singing,  dancing 
|!  orchestra  during  the  esplanade  con-  musical  revue  entitled  -"Master- 

lits.  jpieces."  Lillian  Pitzgeiald  gives  a  group 

Joris  Krelnin,  Fiedler's  first  violin,  of  humorous,  song  numbers.  Lee  Alton 


lucted  the  orchestra  during  the 
|der's  offstage  visit,  and  received  a 

Id  of  applause  for  his  effort.  The 
lilre  program  was  played  well,  one  of 


idy,"  closing  with  the  Second  Hun 
9aii  Rhapsody  of  Liszt's.  - 
"or  tonight  the  following  operatic 

ram  has  been  arranged: 

de  In  "( .irmpn"  Bizet 

re  "Barlirr  of  SfTllle"  Rossini 

Scenr  from  "Partlfnl"  M'asii»r 

ia  "I  Pnsllaccl"   Leonfavallo 

IntprmUsInn 
of  the  Hours  "I,a  Gloconda" 

t  ff?>in  "Riiroletto"   ytrdi 

"l)cr  RosrnkaTalipr"' 
,          ..         '       B.  Strauss 
 ;  Wagner  , 


plums,  and  are  usually  as-sociated  when  thrown 
with  the  Carnival  at  Rome.  Is  there  any  in- 
stance in  New  England  of  a  bride  and  groom 
being  bombarded  with  chocolate,  Jackson  balls 
or  gumdrops  as  they  enter  or  leave  the  church? 
Should  not  one  read  "rice"  for  "confetti"  In 
this  announcement  is.sued  at  Worcester? 

It  Is  true  that  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  bride  as  she  entered  her  husband's  house 
was  pelted  with  figs  and  junkets.    In  Greece 


from 


LOE  tV  j  STATE  THEATRE 
Is  Heaven" 

I  t'HiKil  -  Artists'  piotuij".  th(!  .si-cnariii 
en  lip  Hoj)0  Loi'ine  and  diiet-ied  l).v 
i\  SmihpII,    The  cast: 


nvl 
iln- 

eeii 


 Vilm.T  liavikM 

.  .  . Janiq^  HhI" 
.  ,  Fritzie  Rnl-" .i^i 
.Liioien  Lilll(  lipli  - 
.  .  Richai'il  TiK-kei) 


reviewer  finds  no  difficulty  in; 
with  the  oft-repcated  assertion', 
it  Vilma  Ba'nky  is  "the  loveliest  wo- 
ft  on  the  screen."  And  in  "This  is 
aver"  the  Hungarian  star's  blonde 
i  individual  beauty  is  capitalized  to 
;  utmost.  A  long  succession  of  ful' 
hts  and  profiles,  of  full-length  poses 
i  "clnsc  ups" — which  latter  have  no 
ror  whatever  for  her — marks  the 
ygtcr:.  of  the  play  and  no  one  in 
!  audience  would  willingly  spare  a 
g)e  one  of  them. 

^hat  ks  rriore.  Miss  Banky-^one  of  i 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  Greene  Murder  Case" 

A  srrpcn  vPT'sion  of  the  novel  of  the 
vaiiifl  namf  by  S.  S.  Van  Dine.  Directed 
b.v  Frank  Tuttle.    The  cast: 

t^hilo  Vanor   William  Towell 

Sibella,   Grrene   Florpnce  Elflridse 

Di'    Vnn   Blon   ...TJlIrich  Haupi 

Afla  Gjeeno   Jean  Arthur 

Spiyeani,  Heath   Eusene  Palletic 

ni^i.-\tl.v.   MarUham   E.  H.  Calvert 

Mrs.  Tubias  Oreenn   Gertrude  Norman 

chPSter  Greene   l,o«ell  Drew 

Rp\    Greene   Jtorg-a"  Farle.v 

Mrs-.  Mannheim   Augusta  Riu'meeter 

Every  Van  Dine  fan — and  his  name 
13  legion — will  contrive  to  visit  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  this  week  and 
see  "The  Greene  Murder  Case"  on  the 
film.  He  will  be  highly  satisfied  with 
the  presentation,  too.  and  so  will  others 
who  have  not  read  the  book. 

We  have  here  a  mystery  .story  of 
the  most  intricate  and  baffling  sort, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  "clews." , 
true  and  false,  and  a  whole  army  of 
characters,  which  is  handled  with  deft 
.skill  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  essen- 1 
tials.    Adapter  and    director  had,    of ; 
course,  to  cut  and  trim  tremendpusly  i 
but  they  never  lose  the  thread  of  con-  ] 
tinuity,  and  the  story,  while  moving  atj- 
express  train    speed  and    calling  for 
plenty  of  intellectual  effort  if  the  spec- 
tator cares  to  try  his  hand  at  fore- 
seeing  the  conclusion  before  the  camera 
does,  is  never  obscure  or  out  of  bal- 
ance.   It  has  the  merit  of  working  up  ] 
to  the  climax  progressively  and  leaves 
one  entirely  satisfied  with  the  solution. 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  theatri- 
cal criticism  that  the  outcome  o£  a 
m.ystery  play  shall  not  be  "given  away" 
in  advance  and  it  will  not  be  in  this 
instance.  The  plot  of  the  Greene  case 
is  far  too  complicated  for  detailed  de- 
scription.   Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 

Ho^a?e'°s^afe'?  m 'deaX'' earn«t'*SI  I  fortunately  been  abandoned:  the  drinking  by  ^Sl'Mve'^'inhaSLl^  in""theh 
her    literal-min'ried    hi^hnnH     «ti,BVlthe  couple  and  persons  present  of  a  bowl  of  ;  gloomy  old  mansion,  held  by  the  pro- 


and '  Jimmy  Wilson  in  a  eoiVl*^ay  act 
called  "Hokum  de  Luxe,"  Hale-  and 
Hoffman  in  a  variety  turn,  and  Stick- 
ney's  animal  circus  are  oij.  the  program 

.  besr°that  has  "been"  heardr With        ='5'''V°u  V  i^.^S"""^  ^H'^^'^iv^ 
lunod's  "Faust  "  the  Bacchanalp  frnm  'comedy  labeled  "Unaccustomed  as  We  _ 

'  nhauser,"   '    Strauss's      "Vienna  j  Arc."^y^Stan  Lfeurel  and  Oliver  Hardy.!  ^'^^  ..^umpery  thus' thrown  or  poured  out  they 
d,"  PlanqUette's  "Chimes  of  Nor- 11  CAMBRIDGE  PLAYERS  called  Katachusmata" — we   quote    from  "Ar- 

"Ariadne"  .chaeologiae  Atticae"  by  the  excellent  Francis 

A  comedy  In  three  pfcts,  by  A.  A.  Miine.'jtous  and  Zachary  Bogan  of  Oxford  in  the 
Ar'l:<irte.'..'.°.".""!'.'^ Katherine  ^^•arren  17th  century-"as  the  word  is  used  by  the  poet 
■&e;;::::::;;::;r:-'::;;  Brul^^'de^Leueln  his  comedy  of  'Pluto,' where  he  brings  m  the 

He' tor   '..  jia.vnaru  Burfess  woman  ready  to  do  the  like  upon  him  and  so 

y^n^:::\:::::::\:v:^"'ii^^    &eidto  give  him  the  joy  for  Ws  new  bought-eyes;" 

Mary..,,.,-.....,,  Doroihy  Calhoun ^j^g  scholiast  alsQ  says  that  this  was  done 

The  Cambridge  Players  initiated  what^^j.  ^  ^ew  slave  entering  the  house.  Absit  omen! 
promises  to  be  a  very  delightful  theatri-  jj^^g  ^gre  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  a 

cal  season  at  Brattle  hall,  last  night,  ^^^^^y^j.  ^^ason  is  given  for  this.  Coins  were 
before  a  large  and  highly  pleased  audi- ^^^^g^jj^gj  ^j^^^wn,  which  was  more  to  the  pur- 
ence.   The  company  presented  the  well 

known  Milne  comedy  with  spirit  and       '  jg  ^j^g  ^hat  is  sprinkled  over 

ntel  igence.   They  worked  l»ard  to  "put  l^gg,g3_  ^^.^  to  their 

ceederadmt"abi;.'  '''''         discomfiture,  as  when  baggage  men  and  fel- 

Miss  Warren,  who  has  taken  the  part  low  passengers  grin  knowingly  at  the  blushing 
of  Ariadne  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  gave  ^ride  and  the  shrinking  groom.  Then  there  is 
a  highly  competent  representatlOQ  of  .^^  tv,^r,r,  i^„  rvf  or,  niri  %hnp  at  the  deoartine 
the  young  wife  wlio,  when  hsr  joling  the  throwing  of  an  old  shoe  at  tne^aeparting 

note  announc.ng  thait  she  intended  go-  'pair.    One  good  old  English  custom  has  un 


her  literal-minded  husband,  rather  I '^"s  couple  and  persons  present  of  a  bowl  of  ;  gloomy  -  -  ^  f„hov's 
scornfully  "lets  it  ride"  and  watches  him  wine  in  the  chturch  immediately  after  the  cere-  ,  ^sion  the  ofeased  lainei  s 
fool  himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent.   She  monv  that  they  shall  .^..^to  be 

scores  heavily  off  the  lot  ai'J  her  nasi-  lithe  house  for  15  years  in  oldei  to  oe 

cuieb  jieayny  on  uie  ioi  ai.j  ner  posi-       ^^^^       ^j^^  throwing  of  rice  first  advertise  I  entitled  to  share  in  the  estate. 


fr" 


tion  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  her 

answer  to  Horace's  pained  exclamation  a  wedding — make  public  to  those  uninterested 
that  she  has  been  "making  a  fool  of  ,  what  should  be  private?    But  there  are  some 
him.^^^when  she  says:  "No.    Just  look-         j^ok  on  a  weddmg-show  as  only  a  curtain- 
Mr.  Butler,  as  the  slow-witted  spouse  I  raiser  to  a  drama  in  which  even  the  first  act 
foreign  visitors  to  "make  pood"  l'^^^;^  hTl'lic'^  nrov^ded''"'«^'tCH^/n'^  '^"'^^  "^'^^       ^^'^'"^  ^  ^^"''^ 

'■ro?'",:^^  ,!?eaf 'abSav  'she'    folWor^MisV^^arrn'fsubtte"  ii'onf'and 
s  Of  no  mean  ability.    She    j^jr  pe  Lette  as  Horare  nnrtravpVi  tho 
,m  being  a  beautiful  -lay  figt.re   coinplaisaf  "'self-satisfieed'lCX^ 
™pv.,^rn  and  thP  .Minnort-   ^g-^tiy    j^jj^  Heinleln  and  Mr.  Surges" 
as  the  meddling-  husybodies  who  are 
largely  responsible,  for  the  whole  mis- 
understanding gave  a   bit  of  acting 
that  was  up  'to  the'  best  professional 
standards.  J  E  P 
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cameramen  and  the  support 
lany  v.-orking 'their  heads  off 

!i)       ic  fflcCe  acrbss. 
MLs.i  Banky.  moreover,  capitalizes  her 
;ial  origin  and  makes  her  bow  in  the 
!'!  I    as  an  emigrant  peasant  girl, 
ing  at  Ellis  island.  However 

Is  her  petticoats  which  form  / 1*,-^*/    Z-  <'') 

)  umicrbasis-  of  her  national  costume  /  / 

id  blo.s.soms  forth  as  sophisticated  »•  l-r-,  |-.  T|-r  ^-^  A  TT  T^n\ 
i  w  Yoi'li  dam.'^.el  as  yon  could  imagine,  Ir  I  V         l1  A  I  I  >rJ  J 

jn  before  ths  first  reel  is  nui  off.  *  a  ▼  xxi^M^t^ 
I  SBie.gcts  .a  Job  in  a  restaurant  where  ,        T*/^     IT  A  13      CL"^  A  C 

B  develops  a  skill  in  tossing  flap-  '  _[  \J     Jp  /\xv  OLiVd 

js  tli  it  is  positively  uncanny.    She  ^  _ 

d  ;i  young  milliohaire— the  latter  'i  ALL  THE  BROTHERS  WERE  VAL- 
isqiii  r;idinB  as  a  chauffer  because  of  jiANT,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams;  E.  P. 
naiii  ;U  mistake  which  the  girl  has  putton  &  Co;  204  pp.,  $2 
ide     peedily  fall  In  love 


The  ro- 

incr  IS  in'  danger  of  shipwreck  when 
a's  i:iliious  old  uncle  steals  their  sav- 
;      U)  f;amble  on  the  horse  r%ces  and 
.•fies  it  all,  and  when  Eva  borrows  the 
Aey-  -needftd  to  pay  'for  a:  taxicab 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

JOel  Shore,  master  of  the  Nathan 
Boss,  went  to  sea  with  his  wife.  Priscill*, 
newly  wedded;  went  to  sea  for  whale 


^  lich  :-he  and  her  lover  are  buying  on  nil.  but  also  in  the  hope  of  finding  hi* 
(  iusi.ilment  plaii— from,  her  cousin ,  (brother,  Mark,  who  had  left  his  ship  at 

fd"rto  rStX^ta'ifdS'-  but^'i;^  ^^^^  ^'"^"^  ^^-'•^'   -^^^  "^um. 

i-f  counter  In  the  street  clears  up  the 

jublr  in  .iig  time — so  suddenly,  in  fact 
a  at  I'  leaves  you  rather  breathless — 
■  i  d  Hii  is  'well  again.    As 'a' mktter  of 

ct  iim  abrupt  and  jerky  ending  is 

ry    Mnateurish.    The  early  part  of  (begun  by  Joel's  father. 


There  was  a  search  of  three  weeks;  hos- 

Ele  islanders  were  seen,  but  there  waa 
0  trace  of  Mark. 
I   The  Log  of  the  House  of  Shore  was 
There  were 

Ishort  entries  concerning  the  s^ns;  Mat- 
thew killed  by  the  fluke  of  a  whale; 
Noah  lost  on  the  Japan  grounds;  John 
drowned  in  an  effort  to  save  the  ship's 
boy;  finally  Joel's  entry  about  Mark. 
Under  each  stoical  note  this  line  was 
Miss  Banky's  performance  of  the  Iwritten:  "All  the  brothers  were  valiant." 
^      ^1^.  ^J}?H}^^  n   John  and  Mark  were  in  love  with 

Rachel  Holt,  "one  of  those  women  who 


J  e  pi.  v  is  by  far  the  better. 
Main'  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably 
iphic,  those  shown  in  the  immigrant 
ition,  the.  restauristnt  -and  the  New 
)rk-  subway,  for  example,  being 
arkcd  by  an  originality  and  realism 
uch  above  the  ordinary  "shotk"  of 
e  kind 


id  ,  mnt  direction.  Mr.  Santell  has 
it  '  looked  a  single  bet.  Her  facial 
pi  i  a  is-  especially  well  managed, 
ic  i.jort  is  ..strong  and  competent, 
r  .succeeds  in  being  a  real  man 

1  tailor's  dummy.    Miss  Ridg- 
the  part  of  the  flippant  and 
iited  cousin- with  spirit  and  Mr 


suggests  slumbering  fires."  She  married 
John,  and  he  and  Mark  never  spoke, 
one  to  another,  after  that  marriage.  Joel 
married  her  sister,  Priscilla,  gay  and 
careless,  who  remembered  Mark  as  "a 


:  t  lelioid  ^as^J-he  bad  but^  '^'^'^f^'f,  "'f'  I  huge  man,  like  a  pagan  god,  in  whose 

i!  eyes  she  had  been  only  a  thin-legged 
little  girl  who  made  laces  through  the 
fence." 

Priscilla  on  the  whaler  loathed  the 
butchery  and  the  hot-oil  smell.   "If  I  d 


le  contributes  a  real  gem  of  char- 
r. 

lias,  unfortunately,  been  the  case 
levcral.  "talkies"  brought  to  Boston 
tly.  the  spoken  dialogue  is  apt  to 
larsh  and  uncouth,  spoiling  the 
t  iif  the  admirable  photography. 
I6.S  ^■■<nv.  speaks  in  English,  but  her  |  known  it  was  going  to  be  like  this,  I 
European  accent  is  noticeable  „  wouldn't  have  come."    Old  Aaron,  the 
altogether  agreeable.^^  ^  ^     ^.^^.^  carpenter,  talking  about  Mark  s 

 ,  "        "     '  disappearance,  spijkd  of  the  island  brew, 

■       Rich,"   Metro-'Goldw.vn- I  " 'Tis  made  of  pineapple,  or  sago,  or 
;  ;  picture,  at  Locw's  Or-  '  ^      i-t-  .  e  , 

lie;  tells  ?,  true-to-llfe  story 


the   like  outlandish  stuff.  I've  heard. 


And  one  sip  is  deviltry,  and  two  is'mad- 
ness,  and  three  is  corruption.  Some 
-stomachs  are  used  to  it.  They  can 
handle  it.  But  a  raw  man  ..."  There 
was  a  drunken  crew  on  the  beach  when 
Mark  left  the  ship;  it  was  with  the 
sober  ones  bringing  fruit  that  Mark 
went  to  "pandander. "  And  Mark  had 
not  been  cold  sober  for  a  week  before. 

Joel  had  good  luck  whaling,  but  he 
vexed  in  several  ways  the  fastidious, 
fussy  Priscilla.    She  did  not  wish  him 
to  put  his  feet  on  cabin  cushions.  "He 
offered  to  take  ofi  his  shoes;  and  .she 
shuddered."    She  wanted  to  see  land 
to  step  on  it.    He  thought  he  would 
surprise  her  by  sighting  land  the  next 
morning.   When  he  yawned  in  a  middle 
of  a  sentence:  "There.  PrLss  .  .  .  you'll 
be  all  right  in  the  morning. "  -she  slapped 
his  face.     They  anchored  at  Tubual, 
and  Mark  boarded  the  Nathan  Ross. 
He  was  all  strength  and  vigor.  "He 
seemed  to  shine  like  the  sun. "    He  re- 
sented Joel's  command  of  the  ship,  as 
did  Jim  Finch,  who  thought  the  cap- 
taincy was  due  him.   Mark  kissed  Pris- 
cilla. Joel  saw  'a  mocking  and  malig- 
nant little  devl  in  his  eye.  "  One  night 
Mark  told  Joel  of  his  extraordinary  life 
when  he  was  tSjree  pagans  in  one.  be- 
witched   bv    moon,  twisted  by  drink, 
trembling  with  fever;  how  he  met  a 
little  brown  girl  who  nursed  him;  how 
he    rescued    her   when  she  had  been 
borne  off  by  a  schooner,  after  pearls.  A 
story  of  kiiUng,  wildness  on  the  vessel, 
the  finding  of  pearls;  how   the  little 
brown  girl,  who  had  a  knack  with  a 
rifle,  drilled  a  couple  of  blacks  and  was 
killed;  died  as  Mark  held,  in  the  sun,  SS-~ 
drifting  with  the  wind,  held  her  in  his    1  g'S 
arms.    Priscilla,  unknown  to  the  broth-    |g  c  2 
lers  heard  Mark's  story.   To  her  he  was  'gw 
I  "a  gigantic,  an  epic  figure;  he  had  lived    id.^  c 
red  life,  and  fought  for  his  life,  and    1^  g 
i  killed."  icSv 
Mark  wished  Joel  to  go  after  the    js  S 
I  pearls  he  had  hidden,  but  Joel  was  a       c  « 
whaler  and  would  stick  to  his  trade,    l^.-^  ; 
Mark  made  hot  love  to  Priscilla.  and,  r'^^c 
telling  the  crew  about  the  pearls,  in-  ^^jz;!; 
.spired  a  mutiny.    Even  Priscilla  taunt-  ;5o„"c 
led  her  husband:    "All  the  brothers  were  St  g  « 
I  valiant.    Are  you— just  a  coward?"  -jfeiS'S 
The  description  of  the  flght  on  the  .j;  s;^ 
(deck:   how  the  mutineers  bound  Joel,    "  -fe*^ 
I  who  was  .secretly  freed  by  Aaron;  the  L- §  o 
'  battle  that  was  to  be  told  and  retold  at  «S  ^.-j!; 
many  a  gam  upon  the  whaling  grounds.  |qc  5§£ 
"a  story  of  overwhelming  odds,  of  epic 
combat,  of  splendid  death  where  blood 


The  decadent  family  consists  of  a 
bedridden  mother,  two  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters. Successively  the  two  sons  and  the 
mother  are  killed  and  another  daugh- 
ter wounded  bv  an  unknown  assassin 
prowling  about  the  place.  Philo  Vance, 
the  amateur  criminologist,  spots  the 
murderer,  who,  in  the  end.  is  con- 
veniently disposed  of  in  a  most  drama- 
tic catastrophe. 

Vance  of  course,  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  play.  He  has  been  considerably 
modified  in' the  course  of  his  tran.<*a- 
tion  to  the  screen  and  made  much  more 
of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  type.  Gone  is 
his  debonaire  in.souciance  a.s  exhibited 
in  the  book.  He  .sounds  all  has  ter- , 's 
minal  "g  s  "  and  never  quotes  philosophy  I  ^• 
or  poetry  as  does  the  original.  You  j"i 
may  like  the  change  and  you  may  not.  ^" 
,  As  the  Mikado  says,  "it  all  depends. 
!  Mr.  Powell  handles  the  role  well  and 
resists  the  temptation  to  be  theatrical.'" 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  has  been 
carefully  selected,  both  as  t-o  looks  and 
capacity.     Florence    Eldridge    as  the 
i  cynical  and  selfish  Slbella  makes  much 
I  of  her  part  and  Jean  Arthur,  as  Ada 
I  Greene,  furnishes    a    real  treat.  Mr. 
Pallette  makes  Sergt.  Heath  less  of  * 
numbskull  than  did  Mr.  Van  Dine.  Ig 

If  the  medical  examiner  had  not  been 
caused  to  introduce  into  his  di.scovery  .• 
of  Rex  Greene's  body  a  bit  of  most  ill-  .jg. 
timed  comedy,  the  play  might  havcjig. 
been  rated  nearly  100  per  cent,  per-jjs: 
feet.  As  it  is,  it  ranks  very  high.  The  to 
"talking  part"  is  most  helpful,  although  >s." 
the  "reception"  might  be  improved  con-  ter 
siderably.  J.  E.  P.  ble 

a 

ran  not  ana  strong,"  the  ngni  oi  sevc-g^^j 
against  a  score"  —  this  description  i  (jg. 
Homeric.    Joel  would  not  have  bloo 
spilled.   Mark  said:    "If  it's  fists,  Joel- 
I  think  I'm  safest  to  flght  beside  you.  ,gn 
"I  counted  on  that,  Mark — in  the  last  j^j 
long  run."   A  Cape  Verder,  whom  Mark  gji- 
had  once  tied  to  a  davit  and  lashed  till  ^. 
he  bled,  slew  him  with  a  harpoon,  p, 
Bying  he  whispered:     "That  was  —  a. 
fight  to  tell  about,  Joel.   .   .   .  Treasure  { 
— Priss,  Joel.    She's — worth  all    .    .  .uj^ 
ki.ssed  her,  but  she  fought  me." 

 '    That  night  Joel,  with  Priscilla's  fingers 

In  his  hair,  set  down  in  the  log  the  ^jj] 
ship's  position,  the  capture  that  day  of  ^ 
a  bull  cachalot,  and  then:  i^.^ 
"This  day  Mark  Shore  was  buried  at  ad 
sea.  He  died  la.st  night,  from  wounds  jj-. 
received  when  he  fought  valiantly  to  nd 
put  down  the  mutiny  of  the  crew.  ja. 
Fourth  brother  of  the  House  of  Shore."  .h° 
Below  there  was  the  ancient  and  en-  He 
dearing  epitaph:    "All  the  brothers  were  He 


valiant."   Priscilla,  who  had  called  Joel 
a  coward,  said:    "I  know  better  now," 
and,  taking  the  pen,  "imderscored  with  lid 
three  deep  strokes  the  first  word  of  that 
honorable  line." 

Mr.  Williams  tells  a  melodr?'natic 
story  with  expressive  reticence,  without 
words  that  others  might  add  for  em- 
phasis; with  a  simple  force  that  gives  hk 
life  to  what  was  said  and  done.  There  hg 
Is  no  labored  analysis  of  the  \  arious  led 
characters;  they  stand  up  and  move  in.g's 
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^  e  T  In  e  a  t  F  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

That  Claude  Debussy  was  a  shrewd,  sane  and  entertaining  critic  of  com- 
posers and  performances  was  shown  by  the  publication  of  "Monsieur  Croche 
Antldilettante"  a  collection  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  various  Parisian 
periodicals;  but  this  book  contained  only  a  few  of  his  reviews  and  essays, 
which  were  not  in  all  cases  judiciously  edited,  or,  perhaps,  were  too  much 
"edited. ' 

' -ore  valuable  book  is  "Les  Idees  de  Claude  Debussy,  Musicien  fran- 
Leon  Vallas  which,  translated  by  Maire  O'  Brien,  is  pubhshed  by  the 
Oxlord  University  Press.  It  might  be  wished  that  the  various  contributions 
had  been  published  in  their  original  form,  not  appearing  as  extracts  con- 
nected with  comments  by  Mr.  Vallas.  One  might  also  say  that  as  the  articles 
are  now  arranged  there  is  unnecessary  repetition;  but  one  should  be  grateful 
iOT  a  bO"k  that  is  as  valuable  for  its  contents  as  it  is  readable  especially 
When  Debussy  wTites  biileily  and  as  some  might  think,  paradoxically.  The 
articles  are  taken  from  the  Revue  Blanche  (190l),  Gil  Bias  (1903)  and  from 
Other  periodicals  (1902-1914).'  There  is  an  index  of  proper  names.  The  pic- 
ture of  Debussy  from  a  photograph  by  Pierre  Louys  differs  greatly  from  the 
portraits  that  are  familiar.  The  proof-reading  is  not  flawless:  M.  Vallas  is 
made  to  write  "Saint-Beuve"  for  Sainte-Beuve.  ^ 

Debussy  tlJBlight  that  criticism  too  often  resembled  variations  on  the 
theme:  "You  went  wrong  because  you  did  not  do  as  I  do."  or  "You  are 
talented,  I  am  not."  His  aim  was  to  confine  himself  to  "sincere  impressions 
actually  experienced;  to  discover  in  works  the  various  impulses  that  gave 
them  birth,  and  what  they  contain  of  inner  life."  There  was  to  be  no 
minute  dissection;  no  taking  of  works  to  pieces,  as  though  they  were 
watches  of  curious  construction."  There  were  critics  who  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  defend  mediocrity  at  all  costs:  "Those  who  undertake  its  defence 
can  always  rely  on  support."  He  would  not  borrow  the  classical  jargon  that 
"lends  us  fluency."  The  only  passion  that  can  compete  with  and  sometimes 
out-rival  the  love  of  music  is  the  love  of  nature.  This  led  him  to  praise 
Weber,  and  censure  great  masters  whose  vision  was  warped  by  reading. 
"Music  is  the  sum  total  of  scattered  forces.  .  .  Musicians  listen  only  to 
music  written  by  skilful  hands;  they  never  hear  what  is  written  in  nature. 
There  is  more  to  be  gained  by  seeing  the  sun  rise  than  by  hearing  the 
Pastoral  Symphony." 

"Because  I  love  music  I  try  to  free  It  from  barren  traditions  that 
•tifle  it.  It  is  a  free  art,  gushing  forth,  an  open  air  art,  an  art  boundless 
u  the  elements,  the  wind,  the  sky,  the  sea!  It  must  never  be  shut  in  and 
become  an  academic  art.  ,  .  Music  should  receive  the  mysterious  accord 
that  exists  between  nature  and  the  imagination.  .  .  .  Music  should 
humbly  seek  to  please;  extreme  complication  is  contrary  art.  Beauty 
must  appeal  to  the  senses,  must  provide  us  with  immediate  enjoyment,  must 
Impress  us  or  insinuate  itself  into  us  without  any  effort  on  our  part.  Take 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  take  Mozart:  these  are  the  great  artists."  And  for  the 
same  reason  Couperin  and  Rameau  are  great;  for,  being  French  musicians, 
they  have  followed  the  national  tradition  and  wished  above  all  to  give 
pleasure.  Debussy  was  led  to  a  hatred  of  "classical  development  whose 
beauty  is  only  technical  and  can  only  interest  the  highbrt)ws  among  us." 

"There  is  but  one  music,  and  it  exists  of  its  own  right,  whether  it  assumes 

rhythm  of  a  cafe-concert  waltz  or  the  imposing  setting  of  a  symphony. 
Why  not  admit  that  of  the  two  good  taste  is  often  on  the  side  "of  the 
Waltz,  while  the  symphony  conceals  with  difficulty  the  pompous  mass  of  its 
mediocrity." 


These  ideas  are  developed  at  length,  forcibly,  often  with  eloquence  but 
Debussy  did  not  think  ignorance  of  the  past  necessary  to  the  essential 
quality  of  freedom.  Music  has  a  Past  whose  ashes  need  stirring,  for  they 
contain  the  unextinguishable  flame  to  which  our  Present  must  always  owe 
a  part  of  its  splendor,"  yet  each  period  must  possess  its  own  peculiar  art. 
harmonizing  with  everythi/ig  else.  "The  age  of  aeroplanes  has  a  right  to  its 
Own  music.  Every  musician  should  create  the  forms  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  genius.  He  should  not  employ  standard  forms."  He  praised 
{he  music  of  the  Javanese  based  on  a  counterpoint  "beside  which  that  of 
Palestrina  is  child's  play."  In  comparison  with  their  percussion  instruments 
"ours  produce  but  the  barbaric  noise  of  a  traveling  circus.  .  .  And  these 
people  never  thought  of  going  to  Munich  in  search  of  their  formulas!  What 
^f^re  they  thinking  of?" 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  disapproved  the  instruction  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  v/here  he  had  studied;  its  teaching  of  harmony— "the  most 
pompously  ridiculous  method  of  assembling  sounds."  Although  he  was  a 
Prix  de  Rome,  he  never  wearied  of  condemning  it,  as  an  absurd  institution, 
Which  "diverted  laureates  from  the  straight  artistic  path  and  put  then  on  a 
level  with  prize  cattle." 

Debussy  loved  Couperin  and  Rameau;  admired  the  pov^^F'olf  Berlibz-s 
genius;  did  not  like  his  purely  musical  qualities;  but  admired  him  as  a 
symphonic  composer,  calling  the  "Enfance  du  Christ"  perhaps  his  master- 
piece. Charpentier-s  art  is  individual  as  regards  that  which  he  wishes  to 
express  intimately  in  music.  Saint-Saens  was  one  of  the  few  French 
musicians  severely  censured  by  Debussy,  yet  the  Danse  Macabre  showed  the 
L  T'  °f/,^'"^-Saens  becoming  "a  very  great  musician."  Debussv  wrote  at 
length  and  beautifully  about  Cesar  Franck.  "With  Fi-anck  tinie  "wZs  of 
consequence;  he  was  never  bored.   Once  he  makes  a  roorbeginning^here "s 

'"'praSk'is?.  r1X\h"  ^-^^^^-^^^  ^"  -P-sing  hifine'ani^J 
HoA^  f„  ^'■^^^  musicians  for  whom  sounds  have  a 

definite  meaning  ,n  their  sonorous  acceptation.   They  emplov  ther^  uTfor 
What  they  are.  without  ever  asking  of  them  more  thaHSy  cSir  And 
herein  lies  the  great  difference  between  the  art  of  WagnerSeauUfu)  shf.n 
^r,  impure   seductive-and  the  art  of  Franck,  who  fs  coS  n t    o  T-r^; 
^  T   \  ^"^^^  Wh^t  he  borrows  fram  lift 

repays  to  art  with  a  modesty  which  even  goes  the  length  of  anonvmitv 
When  Wagn*  borrows  from  life  he  dominates  life  places  ht  ST 

oTpat?"Th  reTf        '''' °'  ^^^^^-^  ^^e  trumpe 

o  Fame.  There  is  a  long  chapter  on  Debussy's  writings  about  Wagner 
whorn  he  enthusiastically  admired  in  his  younger  days;  later  he  had  his 
doubts  concernmg  the  Wagnerian  formula  and  thought  it  could  serve  on^ 


Sm    Hi.  .     f     ,    •  ^'''^^y  '"^'^"tly  gainst  Wag- 

tKrf  ■  i  u   ^'"'^^^"^^  the  man  who  "degraded  symphonv  to 

^tZ'^  °'  ^  l^^k  of  disinterested  love  of  musi? 

tb».  T  Hugenots;  is  one  of  our  little  daily  trials.  The  music  is  so  strained 
Ipnlr  !v        T^'^t"  *  u  unfortunate  Protestants  does  not  alto- 

p  f ;  P'"^'^"*^     '""^^  those  in  the  audience 

(the  Protestants),  for  there  are  certainly  some  left.  Moreover,  in  spite  S 
Meyerbeer s  genius,  I  cannot  approve  of  gunshots  as  orchestral  effects" 

In  the  Pans  Opera  House,  the  outside  of  which  "resembles  a  railway 
station  and  the  inside  Turkish  Baths  they  keep  on  making  a  strange  noise 
which  the  people  who  have  paid  for  it  call  music.   One  must  not  altogether  I 
believe  them."  | 

Defending  Gounod:  "Gounod's  art  represents  a  phase  in  French  feeling  ' 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  such  things  are  not  forgotten."  Debussy  praised 
him  for  having  escaped  from  the  imperious  genius  of  Wagner  Gounod 
loving  Mozart,  never  sought  inspiration  from  him;  he  owed  to  Mendelssohn 
the  method  of  developing  the  melody  in  sequences  which  is  so  convenient 
When  one  is  not  in  the  mood.  "Gounod  wiU  live  because  he  aroused  emotion  in  a 
large  number  of  his  countrymen."  The  success  of.  Reyer  led  Debussy  to  say: 
"There  are  people  who  view  a  landscape  with  as  much  interest  as  would  a 
cow.   Such  people  listen  to  music  with  cotton  wool  in  their  ears." 

There  are  several  page*  of  warm  appreciation  in  the  case  of  Massenet, 
Who  "understood  the  true  role  of  the  art  of  music  .  .  .  music  should  humbly 
seek  to  please,"  but  he  admitted  that  Massenet  made  the  mistake  of  seeking 
too  much  after  popular  approval.    "One  bends  over  a  woman's  head  intent 
on  discovering  what  goes  on  behind  her  brow  .  .  .  philosophers  and  healthy 
folk  decjare  that  nothing  goes  on  there;  but  this  does  not  altogether  elimi- 
nate the  opposite  opinion,  as  M.  Massenet's  example  proves,  at  least  in 
melody.  It  is  to  this  care  that  he  owes  the  place  he  occupies  in  contemporary  i 
art— a  place  which  others  secretly  envy  him,  and  which,  one  may  therefore  | 
assume,  is  not  to  be  despised  .  .  .  owing  to  his  success,  it  was  at  one  period 
considered  good  form  to  copy  M.  Massenet's  melodic  manias;  then  suddenly. ! 
those  who  had  so  calmly"  pilfered  his  art  treated  him  harshly."  | 

Debussy  wrote  warmly  in  praise  of  Chausson;  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
Chabrier  "so  marvellously  endowed  by  the  Comic  Muse"  should  have  chosen  j 
subjects  beyond  his  genius;  he  regrettetd  that  Bourgault-Ducoudray's  opera 
"Tamara"  and  Lalo's  ballet  "Namorina"  were  neglected.  There  are  interesting  i 
comments  on  the  music  of  Bruneau,  d'Indy — "some  people  appear  to  lose  i 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  finest  of  all  symbols  is  music."   He  preferred  the 
earlier  works  of  Verdi  to  the  Transalpine  realism. 

While  Debussy  wrote  nobly  abovt  Bach,  he  thought  Gluck  had  in- 
fluenced French  composers  injuriously.  As  we  have  said  he  extolled  the 
pure  art  of  Mozart.  Beethoven's  symphonies  are  somewhat  overburned  pro- 
grams especially  tVjc  -Pastoral,"  but  the  eth  Symphony  "apart  from  its 
marve-'o".:  intrinsic  beauty,  is  magnificent  in  its  fulfilment  of  his  expecta- 
iions, "  Weber  and  Chopin  were  loved  by  Debussy,  but  there  was  contempt 
for  Mendelssohn.  .There  is  a  symphony  by  Schubert  which  "cannot  make 
up  its  mind  to  remain  unfinished  once  and  for  all."  Schubert's  songs 
"smell  of  the  chest  of  drawers  of  some  nice  provincial  old  maid's  dried 
BBif3'»r,'!,  photographs  that  are  dead  indeed." 

Liszt.  Strauss,  Moussorgsky,  are  here  held  in  honor.  Debussy  in  turn 
lifced  and  disliked  Grieg's  music:  "Peer  Gynt"  much  better  than  the  piano 
concerto  and  the  songs.,  Albeniz  had  a  "marvelous  knowledge  oi^the  craft 
pf  composition  and  a  lavishness  of  ideas."  Sousa  conducting  amused 
Debussy:  he  "beats  time  in  circles,  shakes  (sic!)  an  imaginary  salad,  sweeps 
up  imaginarj^  dust  and  catches  a  butterfly  out  of  a  contrabass-tuba." 

There  is  no  allusion  to  Ravel.    As  for  the  younger  composers, 
judgment  is  one  of  the  plaguss  of  modern  times," 

The  translation  is  not  always  clear,  sometimes  clumsy,  but  Debussy' 
wTitings  are  not  «»sily  translatable. 

"Oh,  do  not  lock  our  Motjier 

What  will  become  of  we 
Without  the  hootch  we  learned 
At  dear  old  Mother's  knee?" 


ADD  "PRESERVATIVES" 

A  man's  body  was  found  standing  upright 
In  a  block  of  ice  and  was  chopped  out  of  a 
crevasse  in  a  glacier  of  Mt.  Rainier.  Thus  therd 
Is-  a  reminder  of  the  pathetic  story  told  many 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Stimson  was 
writiftg  as  "J.  S.  of  Dale":  The  story  of  the  body 
preserved  in  an  Alpine  glacier,  slowly  moving, 
but  finally  restoring  the  loved  one  to  the  patient 
waiter.  Or  there  is  the  frozen  pirate,  the  hero 
of  a  novel  by  Clark  Russell,  though  this  pirate 
was  not  saved  from  immediate  death  by  'a 
glacier. 

Ashes  and  lava  are  also  indifferent  uncon- 
scious preservers:  Witness  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum.  There  are  natural  earths  that  have 
been  said  to  retain  bodies  as  they  were  above 
the  ground.  Was  the  coffin  that  held  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  of  a  special  wood  or  metal 
that  after  seventy-eight  years  his  body  was 
found  uncorrupted,  "in  color,  proportion,  and 
softness  like  an  ordinary  corpse  newly  to  be 
Interred"?  Or  was  this  due  to  the  properties  of 
the  cerecloth? 

Is  there  any  index  of  stories  in  which  the 
strangely  preserved,  mummies  included,  have 
come  to  life,  and  welconied  the  amazingly 
changed  world;  moved  as  strangers  in  a  stiange 
land;  worked  evil  on  descendants  who  had  mis- 
takenly reverenced  their  memory  and  boasted  of 
lineage?  It  is  no  doubt  better  as  Bert  Williams 
lised  to  say  that  "death  is  so  permanent," 

^  O  THE  MOKMNG 

The  choir  xvm  now  sing  and  sing 
.Juoso,  the  P"tl-tic  lines  put  b  ^.^^ 
I  Marc's  into  the  mbulhs  oi_^_^^^  ^^^^ 


This  reminds  us  of  a  passa 
Whitfield's  life  of  Mrs.  Gask 
though  once  concerned  lest  sh 
breathe  gin  on  .a  fellow  trav 
was  proud  to  own  that  she 
slass  of  sherry  at  eleven." 


Ml-.,  sw-t-  an  appe^^that 
^ng  tears  to  the  ejca 


!  childrt 

Ishould  ^     -  „.,,,t=. 
'heated  d.T  ^f^t<^m  Mother's  stUl. 

■  Oi''       »A     ^  and  worn.  

For  she  i 
What  will 
The  mooni^ 


and  w"'"-  ,j  make 
0  if  she  cant  make 
"from  the  corn. 


The  happy  homes  of  Eng 
Rlimp.-e  at  an  intimate  scene 
tcnham: 

•Solicitor:    'Was   there  mu" 
quarrel? 
,     "Wife:  Not  much.    My  hu 
,  me  on  the  chin,  blacked  my  e: 
threw  an  ornament  at  him. 
he  was  taking  a  hammer  I  bitj 
and  a  pohceman  came."  j 

A  Scottish  parent  never  has 
pride  in  a  son  as  when  that  f 
to  cost  him  money,— Prof.  G 

Mr.  Johnson's  Out 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
.several    letters   to    us  .but 
Cl.import.    In  the  first  he 
P.salniist:  "I  will  lift  up  mine 
to  the  hills,  from  whence  co 
help."  but  he  did  not  name  t 
location  of  these  hills.  Perha 
following  tlie  example  of  tl 
persons  y  ho  when  they  are 
they  are  going  for  a  vacation 
teriously,    "Oh.  somewhere 
Hampshire,  or  perhaps  Maine,* 
having  engaged  board  and  1: 
fearing  if  they  are  more  d" 
place  may  become  familiar 
crowds.    That  Mr.  Johnson 
hills  surprised  us,  for  in  a 
confidence  he  once  told 
nightmare  is  the  sight  of 
tains;  we  know  that  when 
obliged  to  pass  a  day  in  i 
manding   an  Imposing 


Ilia 


-a  hideous  jiuaso 
_  _  ...^  ,_,        00  ',  J,  the  sill  ''es  in  his  room 

(tiat  he  might  not  see  Mt.  Washingtoa 
nd  the  rest  of  the  "rising  ground." 
Mr.  Johnson's  notes  of  travel  will  per- 
Ihaps  enrich  his  colossal  work,  "Man  as 
a  Political  and  Social  Beast,"  sold  only 
J  by  subscription.  There  are  instructive 
I  comments  on  the  character  of  the  sand- 
Iwiches  obtained  at  railway  stations  and 
I  village  drug  stores.  He  was  bitterly 
I  disappointed  when  on  July  4,  ordering 
I  lamb  at  a  mountain  inn  his  scanty  por- 
Ition  was  from  the  shoulder,  not  the  leg, 
Inor  was  he  consoled  by  the  sight  Of  a 
""dinky  little  flag  stuck  in  a  gum-drop 
I  for  the  patriotic  adornment  of  the  ta- 
Ible."  There  are  complaints  about  husk 
(mattresses,  old  fashioned  glass  kerosene 
[lamps,  outrageous  charges  for  motor 
[trips;  comparatively  little  about  the 
glories  of  scenery;  but  he  was  Inter- 
lested  in  fellow  passengers: 

"I  heard  an  elderly  man  of  clerlca' 
[appearance.  In  his  shirt  sleeves,  for  ii 
[was  steaming  hot,  say  to  a  youthfu 
I  companion.  'See  that  mountain  over 
Ithere.  That's  Killingston's  Peak.  Ii 
■was  named  after  a  friend  of  Col.  Etha; 
lAllen  and  It  is  the  highest  mountaii 
Tin  Vermont!'  There  were  only  threi 
sross  misstatements  in  this  Information, 
but  the  young  companion  was  duly  im- 
pressed. The  man  of  clerical  appear- 
■ance  then  ate  three  hard  boiled  egg& 
■but  offered  nothing  to  his  seat-mate.  As 
Ithls  man  of  miscellaneous  misinforma- 
Ition  mopped  his  face  and  I  saw  his 
Idamp,  collarless,  none  too  clean  shirt, 
Ihe  reminded  me  of  the  young  man 
lArtemus  Ward  saw  in  his  village  of  the 
learly  Sixties,  who  said  he'll  be  Dam  if 
[he  goes  to  the  war.  He  was  settin  on  a 
[barrel  &  was  Indeed  a  Loathsum  ob- 
|jeck." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  especially  interested 
[in  the  library  of  a  house  that  had 
[been  the  home  of  five  generations. 
[There  would  he  gladly  dwell  for  a 
Iseason — boolcs  of  past  (ienturies,  books 
[of  today  including  some  that  are 
[thought  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of 
[Bostonians;  old  herbals,  folios  about 
I  landscape  gardening,  sets  of  Black- 
Iwood's  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
Imany  of  the  Leisure  Hour  series  of 
[novels — bhose  that  Henry  Adams  and 
Ijohn  Hay  were  unwilling  to  sign  as 
Itheirs — books  of  all  descriptions  and  of 
[all  years,  any  not  easily  found  even  in 
[the  largest  second-hand  shops. 
[  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Johnson's  letters 
[published  in  full  would  Interest  those 
I  who  did  not  know  this  remaricable 
(man.  They  would  say  why  does  he 
[not  describe  the  magnificent  scenery 
lat  Lyford's  Siding;  the  mercantile 
lactivities  at  Doolittle;  the  flora  and 
Ifauna  round  about  Dyer  Switch;  the 
[huge  factory  at  Cardigan  for  t>'.\e  manu- 
Ifacture  of  the  Justly  celebrated  jackets; 
the  waterfalls  at  East  Hardwick.  But 
Mr.  Johnson  has  not  dated  His  letters, 
and  generations  to  come  will  be  unable 
to  follow  reverentially  his  route  on  this 
vacation. 


)me  music,  some  macnine-. 
vices,  an  immense  quantity  oi^ 
most  of  It  never  to  be  aisturbt 
—Walter  de  la  Mare. 


"It  Takes  Nine  Tailors" 

(North   Austin,   111..  Citizen) 

Florence  Oilman  is  the  name  of  the 
new  baby  daughter  to  be  born  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  United  States  Clean, 
ers  &  Tailors,  5520  West  North  avenue. 


A  Cinema 

(Inez  Holdcn  in  '"Sweet  Charlston") 

The  big  picture — that  was  different. 
I  It  was  a  composition  of  Love,  Honor, 
I  Orphans,  Religion,  misjudged  convicts, 
attempted    suicides,    and  unmarried 
I  motliers.    Jacques  bathed  himself  in 
the  sweat  of  his  sentiment,  he  drenched 
himself  in  its  pathos,  and  left  the  cin- 
ema refreshed. 


The  most  hideous  of  all  male  gar- 
ments— plus-fours. — Osbert  Burdett. 


People  now  flocking  from  the  cities 
into  country  villages  have  about  as 
much  religion  in  them  as  the  chatts 
they  sit  on. — The  Rev.  E.  W.  Orevatt. 

The  Call 

(From  Charlotte  Mew'i  "Ths  Ramblinr 
Sailor"). 

The  world  is  cold  without 

And  dusk  and  hedged  about 
With  mystery  and  enmity  and  doubt. 

But  we  must  go 

Though  yet  ye  do  not  know 
Who  called,  or  what  marks  we  shall 
leave  upon  the  snow. 

Who  was  it  that  told  Richard  Cobden 
the  cotton  trade  wpuld  be  safe  for  years 
if  only  the  Chinese  would  learn  to  blow 
their  noses? 


The  very  years  we  now  so  actively 
■occupy  will  soon  be  packed  up  in  an 
old  satchel  and  labelled  the  'twenties; 
and  our  little,  hot,  cold,  violent,  affected, 
brand  new,  exquisite,  fresh  little  habits 
of  mind,  manners,  hobbie-s,  fashions, 
Wjeals  will  have  thinned  and  vanished 


OLYMPIA-FENWAY  THEATRES 
"On  with  the  Show" 

A  screen  rersion  ol  the  story  by  Humphrey 
Pearson,  all  color,  all  talking-,  a  Warner 
Diothers  production,  directed  by  Alan  throes- 
land,   with  the  followlnr  cast: 

Nita   .,  Betty  Compson 

Hnrold  Arthur  Lake 

Kitty   Sally  O'Neil 

Beaton  ,  Joe  E.  Brown 

Sarah   Louise  Fazenda 

Bernice  from  Birniinrham  Ethel  Waters 

Jimmy   William  Bakewell 

Twins   The  Fairbanks  Twins 

.Terry   Sam  Hardy 

Pete  .   .  ■      Lee  Moran 

Durant   Wheeler  Oakman 

Joe   Harry  Grihbon 

Dad    Thomas  .Jefferson 

Bert    Josephine  Houslon 

The  most  gorgeously  beautiful  thing 
ever  shown  on  the  screen.  The  hack- 
neyed old  phrase  "a  riot  of  color"  de- 
scribes it  exactly.  This  is  not  the  blurb 
of  the  passionate  press  agent  nor  was 
it  dashed  off  on  the  typewriter  ,vhilc 
the  glamour  of  the  spectacle  remained 
impressed  upon  the  mental  retina.  It 
was  set  down  in  cold  blood,  the  morning 
after,  and  the  writer  repeats,  deliber- 
ately, it  is  the  most  gorgeously  be.%uti- 
ful  thing  ever  shown  on  the  screen. 

In  "On  with  the  Show"  the  screen 
has  made  a  long  and  tremendously  sig- 
nificant advance  toward  a  more  close 
approximation  with  the  stage,  peopled 
with  living  actors  and  vitalized  by  hu- 1 
man  voices.  Its  representation  of  a  play.  I 
in  full  natural  color,  is  by  far  the  most , 
important  technical  development  .since 
the  advent  of  the  talking  pictures  which 
have  so  revolutionized  the  films.  It 
pushes  still  farther  back  "among  the 
ihings  that  were."  the  old  black-and- 
white  photoplay,  and  establishes  an  in- 
rxorablc  standard  with  which  all  prn- 
ciucer.s  irt  the  near  future  will  be 
obliged  to  conform  or  quit  the  field. 

Screen  shows  in  color  have  been  al- 
Lempted  before,  in  whole  or  in  nart.  ■ 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  We  | 
I  remember  "The  Durbar,"  a  dozen  years 
ago.  and  others.  But  while  these  were 
largely  experimental  "On  with  the 
Show"  is  the  real  thing.  Never  before 
has  such  a  chromatic  marvel  been  ac- 
complished. Its  effects  have  not  been 
gained  by  a  promiscuous  dabbling  on  of 
orimary  colors,  crude  reds  and  "llows, 
like  the  pages  of  a  child's  painting  book, 
but  with  a  true  artistry  of  combina- 
tions, contrasts,  shadings:  moderation 
where  moderation  i.<;  called  for.  and 
bursting  into  dazzling  prismatic  glories, 
like  the  crescendo  of  an  orchestra  in 
the  rllmaxes. 

"Fine  writing"  perhaps.  But  you've 
got  to  talk  in  hyperbole  when  speaking 
of  "On  with  the  Show."  The  pro- 
ducers have  selected  a  very  fortunate 
medium  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
new  invention.  "On  with  the  Show" 
is  "a  play  within  a  play."  It  represents 
the  troubles  of  a  show  company,  whose 
objective  Ls  "Broadway  or  Bust"  to  give 
a  performance  under  every  conceivable 
sort  of  difficulty.  We  are  shown  the 
presentation  of  the  revue  from  all 
angles — from  the  front,  as  the  audience 
.<iees  it.  and  in  all  the  intimacies  of 
■  back  stage,"  from  the  chorus  "-iris  In 
their  dressing  room  to  the  electrician 
•'dolne  his  stuff."  We  see  the  dances, 
the  ensembles,  the  comedy  business,  the 
spectacles  at  close  range  and  from  the 
misty  distance.  We  see  the  romantic 
hero  at  his  lovemaking  and  rival  stars 
.scrapping  for  the  best  dressing  room; 
we  see  a  distracted  stage  manager  try- 
ing to  keep  things  going,  and  villainy 
and  lore,  hand  in  hand,  stalking  be- 
hind the  curtain.  All  in  color,  color 
intense,  exact,  imexaggerated,  investing 
the  moving  scenes  with  a  realism  that 
makes  on  rub  one's  eyes. 

"ON  WITH  THE  SHOW" 

The  plot  is  nothing  remarkable.  Is 
a  .sort  of  comedy  melodrama  "lut  it 
gives  a  big  cast  of  clever  people  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  and 
I  exhibit  their  personalities;.  Disaster 
hovers  like  a  nightmare  over  the  show. 
The  company  has  not  been  paid  but  a 
full  house  promises  to  replenish  the 
empty  treasury.  A  rapacious  creditor 
threatens  to  seize  the  scenery.  One  of 
the  leading  men  Is  taken  ill  and  the 
manager  has  to  double  for  him  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  hold-up  man  cleans 
out  the  box  office.  The  leading  lady 
becomes  temperaments  and  refuses  to 
go  on  until  her  back  salary  is  paid. 
Then  the  Little  check  girl,  who  has 
studied  the  part  in  secret,  does  the 
familiar  old  stunt  of  stepping  into  the 
breach  and  "saving  the  show,"  amid  a 
cyclone  of  applause.  The  curtain  is  not 
"rung  down"  after  all  but  is  held  by  an 
eyelash. 

Space  is  lacking  adequately  to  char- 
acterize the  notably  good  individual 
work  of  the  cast^  Betty  Compson,  in 
color,  is  a  dream  > of  loveliness;  Sally 
O'Neil  is  the  cleverest  of  "cutles";  Joe 
Brown's  celebrated  laugh  is  there  in 
the  flesh;  Sam  Hardy  as  the  harassed 
manager  hits  the  buUseye  .squarely: 
Louise  Fazenda  as  the  "second  lady " 
is  a  Dicture  all  hy  herself;  the  Faii- 


i  banks  twins  come  and  go;  a  "pair  oi 
'  'amiliar  sprites;  Ethel  Waters,  her 
'  chocolate-hued  self,  sings  and  dances 
i  as  if  she  were  right  there  before  the ; 

footlights  In  per.son. 
I    The  songs,  the  music,  the  dialogue  are 

[rendered  with  exceptionally  good  ef- 
fect and  contribute  mightily  to  tlie  ex- 
ceeding realism  and  beauty  of  this 
notable  production.  J.  e.  P. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

\"Plettsure-Crazed" 

From  the  stare  play  by  Monckton  Hofte. 
Lcreen  version  produced  by  William  Fox  un- 
I  der  the  supervision  of  Donald  Gallaher. 
;  The  cast : 

■  J'"''.*  ^J,«6tby   Marguerite  Churchill 

Capt.   Dean  Kenneth  Mi-Kenna 

Alma  Dean   Dorothy  Burtregs 

,''?''SUSon  Campbell  Gullan 

Nifel  Blaui  Douclas  Gilmore 

Col    Farquhar  Henry  Kolkcr 

HiMand  Frederick  Graham 

For  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
gathering  which  crowded  the  theatre's 
main  auditorium  followed  the  unfolding 
of  a  situation  vividly  portrayed  and 
kaleidoscopic  in  its  variety.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Montevido  in  California  amid 
ideal  natural  surroimdings,  but  the 
"pleasure-crazed"  sojourners  there, 
yielding  their  reason  to  the  love  im- 
pulse, are  called  upon  to  go  through  all 
sorts  of  startling  experiences,  some  of 
them  due  to  the  stealing  of  precious 
jewels,  to  a  chase  after  the  thieves  in 
automobiles,  and  to  the  sounding  out  of 
shots  from  a  revolver.  Poison  is  a  fac- 
tor In  the  development  of  the  plot,  and 
It  comes  in  after  one  lady  has  formally 
refused  to  accept  whiskey  as  an  alter- 
native, and  does  so  whUe  refusing  her 
lover's  request  to  obtain  her  husband's 
forgiveness.  When  the  missing  jewels 
are  demanded  she  leads  the!  way  up  to 
their  place  of  concealment,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  man  who  is  eager  to  re- 
cover them:  yet  when  he  is  half  way 
up  the  staircase  she  turns  suddenly  and 
with  a  quick  push  hurls  him  to  the 
floor.  "Can  I  do  anytlilng  for  you?" 
asks  a  nurse  of  a  lady  who  groans 
head  downward  with  a  strange  bottle 
in  her  hand.  "No,"  comes  the  reply:  "I 
want  to  do  something  for  myself."  The 
poison  la  not  taken,  and  the  show  cul- 
minates in  what  seems  much  like  a  re- 
conciliation all  round.  But  while  con- 
flicting love  interests  are  at  work  the 
Misses  Churchill  and  Burgess  exchange 
glances  which  seem  to  threaten  tragedy 
itself.  One  of  the  striking  scenes  shown 
is  a  California  polo  match  reproducing 
all  the  excitements  of  the  game,  includ- 
ing the  vociferous  applause  of  the  spec- 
tators. E.  N. 


her  role  as  secreFd:^niB8"^evSrecrtTiS 
old-fashioned  shirt  waist,  once  thebadse 
land  uniform  of  her  calling.  Are  shirt 
■  waists  coming  in  again?  Who  knows? 
I  J.  E.  P. 


MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
"The  Bachelor  GirV 

A  screen  romance  by  Columbia  Pictures, 
directed  by  Richard  Thorpe,  with  the  lol- 
lowinp-  cast : 

Jimmy  William  Collier.  Jr. 

Jovce  Jacaueline  Losan 

Campbell  Edward  Hearn 

Gladys  Thelma  Todd 

A  likable  little  piece  well  conceived 
—in  the  main— and  well  acted,  and  put 
on  with  a  painstaking  care  that  would 
have  atoned  for  many  more  histrionic 
.sins  then  there  were.  "The  Bachelor 
I  Girl"  is  a  play  of  two  people,  all  the 
others  being  very  much  subordinated  to 
them. 

Right  at  the  start  be  it  said  that 
Jacquehne  Logan  is  pretty,  very  pretty, 
and  her  director  has  seen  to  it  that 
that  factor  is  stressed  to  the  utmost. 
Mr.  Collier  has  to  step  out  smartly  to 
keep  his  end  up.  The  way  that  girl 
dresses  is  a  dream  and  the  array  of 
wedding  finery  paraded  in  the  scene 
when  she  is  out  to  choose  a  bridal  out- 
fit would  make  any  flapper's  eyes  stick 
out  with  envious  excitement. 

Joyce,  the  bachelor  girl  of  the  story, 
gives  up  a  good  place  to  help  her  care- 
less and  boastful  sweetheart,  Jerry,  who 
loses  one  job  after  another  through  his 
irresistible  propensity  for  "kidding"  and 
his  frequent  divergence  from  the  truth. 
Becoming  private  secretary  in  an  estab- 
lishment in  which,  through  her  efforts, 
he  lands  another  position,  she  covers 
up  his  numerous  shortcomings  until.  , 
after  a  particularly  bad  break  on  his  | 
part,  they  "get  their  wires  crossed"  and 
Jerry  is  incontinently  fired  again.  He 
quits  in  a  huff,  blaming  the  girl,  and 
Joyce,  advancing  to  the  status  of  a  suc- 
cessful business  woman,  is  on  the  point 
of  following  out  Prof.  Rogers'  "snob" 
philosophy  and  marrying  the  boss, 
when,  through  a  succession  of  quite  im- 
possible circumstances,  she  meets  her 
young  scapegrace  again  and — well,  you 
can  figure  out  for  yourself  what  hap- 
pens. 

The  "business"  and  boarding  house 
shots  are  the  best  and  most  convincing. 
There  Is  a  country  club  episode  that  is 
rather  exaggerated  and  the  author's  de- 
vice of  making  the  young  hero — work- 
ing in  overalls  in  the  packing  depart- 
ment, undo  a  costly  imported  wedding 
dress  and  carry  it  to  the  showroom 
of  an  uJtra-fashionable  establishment, 

Iwhere  mannequins  are  parading  and 
ismartly   dressed   people   are   selecting . 
jgowns,  wiisre  he  meets  the  girl  again, 
[shows  a  terrible  lack  of  ingenuity. 

Old  timers — of  the  feminine  sex: — 
■  ill  hp  interested  to  see  that  Joyce,  in 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

The  essence  of  vaudeville  is  varietj 
which  also  is  another  name  for  thi' 
form  of  entertainment.  A  little  of  ev- 
erything is  the  principal  featm-e  of  any 
vaudevUle  entertainment,  but  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  week  variety  is  carried  one 
step  farther  and  coupled  with  cosmo- 
politanism. From  the  opening  act  on  , 
the  progi-am,  which  has  Aussie  and 
Czech  in  a  "Dash  of  Argentine"  through 
to  Long  Tack  Sam  and  Co.,  which. la. 
really  a  dash  of  all  nations,  cosmopoli- 
tanism is  the  outstanding  factor. 

So  well-balanced  is  the  bill  that  ai<  '. 
honors  are  shared  "oy  several  acts.  N.aft 
Halperin,  diminu'.^ve  comedienne,  pre« 
sents  satires  of  famous  women  in  his- 
tory, includnng  Catherine  of  Russia, 
Lucj-ezia  Borgia  and  Martha  Washing- 
ton, and  so  capable  is  Miss  Halperin' 
that  for  every  type  she  adapts  her ' 
voice  and  her  method  of  rendition. 

Next  there  is  the  Avon  Comedy  Four, 
old  friends  of  vaudeville,  and  now  fea- 
turing Joe  Smith  and  Charles  Dale. 
Very  little  need  be  said,  for  they  .are- 
as funny  as  ever  and  sing  just  as  well. 
Their  rapid-fire  work  keeps  the  audi- 
ence in  a  continuous  uproar. 

Long  Tack  Sam  and  Company  pre- 
sents a  bewildering  variety  of  enter- 
tainment. From  Chinese  magic,  ac- 
companied by  phrases  of  French,  Ger-  , 
man,  Italian  and  Russian,  to  jazz  sing- 
ing and  dancing  by  Mina  and  Neesa 
Long,  to  aesthetic  dancing  by  another 
young  Chinese  lady,  to  Chinese  plate-- 
spinning  and  ribbon  twirling  and  then 
to  thoroughly  international  acrobatics, 
there  is  not  a  wearisome  moment  in  the 
act. 

Jay  Dillon  and  Betty  Parker,  assist- 
ed by  a  very  able  young  lady  and  a 
young  colored  man,  have  a  pleasant  act.  • 
Dillon  and  Parker  have  their  custom- 
ary charming  songs,  while  the  other 
two  members  of  the  act  do  some  ex- 
cellent dancing. 

Mario  and  Lazarin  are  two  very  good 
singers  who  stay  on  the  stage  too  lit- 
tle to  satisfy,  while  Casey  and  Warren 
have  a  nice  sketch  entitled  "Gem  j'ms" 
and  Bernice  and  Emily  are  a  dancing 
team  of  the  acrobatic,  well-trained  type,  < 
who  deserve  far  more  appreciation  than 
they  get.  Aussie  and  Czech  perform 
tricks  with  the  bull-whip  and  axe.  Then 
there  are  the  usual  news  reel  and  ani- 
mated cartoon  to  complete  the  pro^ 
sram.  i.  a.  -S,  .  . 


Top  'o  the  (doming 

To  the  Editor  of  Top  o'  the  Morning:' 

Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse  in  "Pish  Prf- 
ferred,"  recently  published  by  Double- 
daj',  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  remarks: 
"The  object  of  all  good  literature  is  to 
piu-ge  the  soul  of  its  petty  troubles." 
This  sentence,  referring  to  a  letter 
wTltten  by  the  efficient  but  disagreeable 
Rupert  J.  Baxter,  might  serve  as  a 
motto  for  any  one  of  the  whimsical 
stories  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wode- 
house who  has  the  rare  gift  of  main- 
taining high  spirits  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  If  his  men  and  women 
at  times  have  a  family  resemblance  In 
the  rough  there  are  variations  in  their 
respective  positions  in  life,  their  opin- 
ions, and  the  manner  of  expressipg 
them. 


Mr.  Wodehouse  Is  as  fortunate  -in 
naming  his  men  and  women  as  he  is 
happy  in  the  invention  of  their  speech. 
In  "Fish  Preferred,"  we  meet  the  Hon. 
Galahad  Threepwood  who  had  led  a 
stormy  life.  "Bookmakers  had  called 
him  by  his  pet  name;  barmaids  had 
simpered  beneath  his  gallant  chaff.  He 
had  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  And 
when  he  looked  in  at  the  old  Gardenia, 
commissionaires  had  fought  for  the 
privilege  of  throwing  him  out."  He 
never  went  to  bed  till  he  was  50.  He 
should  never  had  been  taught  to  write, 
f>»r  in  his  later  years  he  was  at  work 
on  a  volume  of  reminiscences  that  would 
alienate  family  friends  and  provoke  rage 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Note  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  introduced,  * 
dapper  little  man  "automatically  as.so- 
clated  in  one's  mind  with  checkecj  suits, 
tight  trousers,  white  bowler  h?ts,  pink 
carnations,  and  race  glasses  bumpins 
against  the  left  hip."  As  he  ambled 
briskly  across  the  lawn  of  Blanding'.s 
Castle,  he  seemed  out  of  place  away 
from  a  paddock  or  an  American  bar, 
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His  nea^y  shod  foot  had  about  It  a 
suggestion  of  pawing  in  search  ot  a 
rail  '* 

'  A  thoroughly  misspent  life  had  left 
him  In  exuberantly  perfect,  physical 
condition,  though  he  should  have  had 
the  liver  of  a  century.  When  he  tripped 
over  a  spaniel,  his  agility  was  so  grace- 
ful that  in  recovering  his  balance  he 
did  not  spill  a  drop  of  the  whlskey-and- 
soda  in  his  hand.  "He  continued  to 
bear  the  glass  aloft  like  some  brave 
banner  beneath  which  he  had  often 
fought  and  won.  Instead  of  the  blot 
on  a  proud  family  he  might  have  been 
a  teetotal  acrobat."  No  tea  for  him.  He 
told  his  niece  Millicent  to  beware  of 
that  stuff  and  told  the  story  of  poor 
Bubby  Struggles  back  in  '93  who  was 
lured"  into  a  temperance '  lecture  illus- 
trated with  colored  slides.  He  called, 
ashen  faced,  on  Gaily  the  next  day 
and  asked  how  a  fellow  would  set  about 
it  to  buy  tea.  "No  more  alcohol  for 
me:  look  what  It  does  to  the  common 
earthworm."  In  spite  of  Galahad's  re- 
monstrances, Bubby  ordered  in  "ten 
pounds  of  the  muck  and  was  dead  In- 
side the  year  .  .  .  dead  as  a  <loor 
nail.  Got  run  over  by  a  hansom  'cab, 
poor  dear  old  chap.  You'll  find  the 
storv  in  my  book.  ... 

I  had  no  notion  writing  was  so  easy. 
The  stuff  just  pours  out.  What  year 
was  it  that  there  was  that  terrible  row 
between  young  Gregory  Parsloe  and 
Lord  Burper  when  Parsloe  stole  the 
old  chap's  false  teeth  and  pawned  them 
at  a  shop  In  the  Edgware  road?  '96? 
I  should  have  said  later  than  that. 
The  sunlight  then  went  out  of  Lady, 
Constance's  life — the  stately  sister  of 
Galahad.  She  felt  as  if  foxes  were 
gnawing  her  vitals,  for  Sir  Gregory 
Parsloe  now  smug  and  respectable  was 
her  neighbor. 

There  Is  the  repellant  P»rcy  Probisher 
Pilbeam  whose  eyes  weVe  too  small 
and  too  clase  together,  and  he  marcelled 
his  hair  in  a  manner  distressing  to 
right-thinking  people.  Hugo  Carmody 
who  with  Ronald  Fish  had  opened  a 
night  club  that  failed  thought  that 
Pilbeam  should  not  have  been  wearing 
pimples  with  a  red  tie.  "One  or.  the 
other  if  he  liked,  but  not  both."  . 

There  Is  charming  Sue  of  musical 
comedy  fame,  who  acted  on  a  fellow's 
system  like  a  powerful  pick-me-up.  "She 
was  the  human  equivalent  of  those  pink 
drinks  you  v;ent  and  got — or,  rather, 
which  you  used  to  go  and  get  before  a 
good  woman's  love  had  made  you  give 
up  all  that  sort  of  thing — at  that  chem- 
ist's at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  after 
a  wild  night  on  the  moors.  Hugo  was 
something  of  a  sport,  for  he  asked  Pil 
beam  of  the  private  detective  office 
"Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  th 
village  swains  go  these  days  when  they 
want  to  dance  upon  the  green?  Wh?f 
is  the  best  that  London  has  to  offer  io 
a  young  man  with  his  blood  up  aiH 
the  vine  leaves  more  or  less  in  his  hair  "  ' 

Sir  Galahad  had  been  In  love  *ilh 
Sue's  mother.  He  also  remembered  that 
old  Johnny  Schoonmaker  mixed  the 
finest  mint  juleps  in  America.  "In;;id- 
ious  things.  They  creep  up  to  yovi  lil;? 
a  baby  si.ster  and  slide  their  little  ham-'.s 
into  yours  and  the  next  thing  you  kno-.v 
the  judge  is  telling  you  to  pay  the 
clerk  of  the  court  fifty  dollars." 

Of  course  Mr.   Wodehouse  tells  a 
story.   It's  about  Lord  Emsworth's  pri;  - 
sow  which  he  tended  carefully,  hopir  :  I 
she  would  win  for  the  second  time,  i  i  I 
two  consecutive  years  the  silver  mnd'l' 
in  the  Fat  Pigs  class  at  the  Shropshii 
Agricultural  Show.  Millicent  asked  hi' i 
if  he  read  bed-time  stories  to  his  pr  . 
How  this  sow  was  stolen  by  Hufi  \ 
aided  by  the  butler,  that  hiding  her  an'l 
restoring  her  he  might  win  Emsworih! 
favor — how  there  were  plots  and  coun- 
ter plots — love  quarrels  and  reconoil)!»  - 
tions — its  all  amusing,  especially  so  bvj 
the  wild  improbability  of  the  tale.  The;  j 
is  a  constant  .setting  off  verbal  firewori-.": 
and  not  one  is  a  dud.  There's  Mac,  th" 
guardian  of  the  stage  door,  not  notrfl 
I  for  his  tact.  "He  was  the  sort  ot  man 
[  who  would  have  tried  to  cheer  Napoleon 
up  by  talking  about  the  winter  spor'L> 
at  Moscow." 

I  "The  steady  superstitious  eye  of  a 
frog  which  resembled  that  of  a  bishop 
at  the  Athenaeum  inspecting  a  shy  new 
member." 

"When  some  outstanding  disaster 
happens  to  the  ordinary  man,  it  fine's 
him  prepared.  Years  of  missing  the 
8:45.  taking  the  dog  for  a  run  on  rainy 
nights,  endeavoring  to  abate  smoky 
chimnies,  and  coming  down  to  breakfast 
and  discovering  that  they  have  burned 
the  bacon  again,  have  given  his  soul  a 
protective  hardness,  so  that  by  the  time 
his  wife's  relations  arrive  lor  a  long 
visit  he  is  ready  for  them." 

If  Hugo  talks  wisely  to  Millicent  about 
Schopenhaver,  who  "says  suicide's  ab- 
solutely O.  K.  She  says  Hindoos  do  it 
instead  of  going  to  church.  They  bung 
them.selves  into  the  Ganges  and  get 
eaten  by  crocodiles  and  call  it  a  well- 
spent  day."    Ronnie,  who  had  in  turn 


yearned  to  be  an  eng»!rTrnverr"a  pro- 
fessional cricketer,  to  run  a  prosperous  , 
night  club,  found  at  Mario's  in  London 
the  only  thing  in  life  worth  while  was 
to  massacre  waiters.  .  L 

When   Mr.   Wodehouse  described  a 
faint  sound  "swelling  and  swelling  to  i 
a    frenzied    blare,    seeming    to    throb  \ 
through  the  air  with  a  note  of  passion-  | 
ate  appeal  like  a  woman  waiting  for  ; 
her  demon  lover — it  was  that  tocsin  rf 
the  .soul,  that  muezzin  of  the  country 
house,    the    dressing-for-dinner    gong"  1 
did  he  have  Calverley's  lines  in  mind:  |j 
"But  hark!  a, sound  is  stealing  on-.  myjl 

A  soft  and  silvery  sound— I  know  itj; 
well. 

Its  tinkling  tells  me  that  a  time  is  near 
Precious   to  me— it  is  the  Dinner 
Bell." 

One  other  question:  How  in  the 
world  does  Mr.  Wodehouse  write  with 
mflagging,  amazins  gusto? 

PHILIP  HALE. 

An  Enghshman  today  would  need  a 
oood  deal  of  moral  independence  It 
.'^'-cn   rcr.din?  <".   B.ble   in   a  efowi"J 
railway  carriage. — .John  Drinkwat^r. 

Thev  have  been  rrlebrating  the  cpn 
lenary  of  the  omnibus  in  Lonljon.  An 
epigram  of  Luttrell  i^nprovised"  it  W 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney" 

A  scre«n  xertion  o{  the  pla.v  h.T  Trederick 
Lonsdale  »  Metro-Goldwyn-M  ayer  produc- 
tion   directed  by  Sidney  yranUlm,  with  the 

Mr.   Chpvnfv   ,-,«.P«orma  Shearer 

hBS^  •&''Ba';-d 
SSl^Fv;y-:;:::::::"'Se^<^«- 

Lady  Moon  Carroll 

Mrs   Wvntoii   Madeline  Seymonr 

Wi liie  WynlSii .  .    Cyril  Chad wuk 


\^  ii  was,  '  My  acure 
r  my  foible,  my  bai.=* 
,^        So  it  is  not  Surpns- 
lat  She  fainted  when  She  ftrsi 
^aru  an  oratorio.     She  tells  of  a 
harming  girl  of  fourteen,  who  was 
de?outly^carried  to  a  Ccnfirmation.  but 
wa.s  so  vex'd  at  bemg  ^ ! 
all  her  Sins  on  herself  that  SB  ^'-i-^i 
her  head  full  of  ^^on 
Points  up  to  annoy  the  Bishop  Wha 
was  terribly  Scratched  and  torn  When 
he  laid       hands  on  his  Contumehou* 
Disciple."    j 

Add  "Scientific  Discoveries"  1 

(From  "Middletown:  A  Study  ia  Con-  ■ 
temporary  American  Culture,"  by.  Rob- ; 
ert  S.  Lynde  and  Helen  Merrell  L>-*id.) 
"Meal-time  serves  a  double -function 
s,        —nutrition  and  social  intercourse. 


"nCeiTH-ALBEE — ••PleVeiiiT?  Crazed."  slj 
talkifiB'^ith  I&neth  W.ttnna.  DorothJ 
Bur?e»«.  MarKiierite  Chnixhiil.  r^u.J 
LOEW'S  STATE— "The  List  of  Mr«.  CheyJ 
nev"  all  talkini;,  with  Norm*  Shearer.  B»«U 
Rathhone.  Grnrse  Bariand  v,.i„,'rii-I  '• 

PIU-I  talkinir,  ^vUh  JaoqueJine  Logan,  William 
Collier    .fi  .  Thelma  Todd.  .  .  ' 

icOLLAV  SQUARE— -  Noah'"  A^k  '  w"'' 
'  DoloreV  Costcllo,  Georse  O'Brien  Noah  Be^er.v 
TOFW*  ORPHEtIM— "A  Mans  Man. 
paT-f  ralkinir.^iithWil«»'"  Hainee.  Josephine 
^BOWDOIN^Ol'ARE-'  Blernal  Love."  all 
talk?nl  "ilh  .John  Baipymore.  Camilla  Horn, 
"nItOO^" GLOBE-  The  Blank  Watch."  a'l 

S-eu'oi^Al^er^.-^iJah-'b'r.'Ju  Horn.  la*. 


^lVN'rAT^R-''Inno«n,,  oj  Par,,.'^ J. 
Ma.in.e  „Chevalier     and  St*ir. 
with  Wallace  Beery.  fn'^^frt"  Denny,  ai 

Hicky  ,Da^- '    ,*L'\'...^^fhn  Barrymore,  M 


of  Pari!.'"'  -with 


M 


Lonsdale's  clever  comedy  does  not 
lose  one  whit  in  its  transcripUon  to  the 
screen.  In  fact,  in  some  particulars  it 
distinctly  gains.  Being  done  on  a  larger 
scale  and  at  a  slightly  more  deliberate 
tempo,  none  of  the  points  in  the  au- 
thor's clever  dialogue  are  lost  or  fum- 
bled, and  t»he  settings— as  a  Hollywood 
studio  would  of  course  provide  them— 
are  Incomparably  more  realistic  and 
impressive  than  the  best  the  stage  could 
oflef. 

The  comedy,  as  shown  at  the  State 
Theatre,  Is  projected  substantially  in  its 
entirety,  both  spectacularly  and  audibly. 
There  have  been  no  cuts  to  speak  of 
and  the  plot  has  been  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. The  result  is  that  we  get  the 
play  as  Its  author  intended,  with  Its 
smart  society  atmospiiere  and  people 
most  graphically  presented. 

Mrs.  Cheyney.  as  impersonated  by 
Miss  Shearer,  is  a  sort  of  feminine 
■  Raffles,"  one  of  a  gang,  who  is  intro- 
duced into  a  great  country  house  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  her  hostess' 
pearls,  a  feat  which  she  successfully 
I  accomplishes.  But  she  is  detected  by 
1  Lord  Arthur  Dilling  in  the  act  of  pass- 
ing the  plunder  to  a  confederate  and 
the  ensuing  bedroom  scene  is  one  of 
real  dramatic  intensity.  She  extricates 
herself  most  cleverly  and  becomes  "t»Vie 
last"  Mrs.  Cheyney  by  being  trans- 
formed into  "the  future  Lady  Dilling,' 
and  all  ends  as  it  properly  should. 

For  one  horrid  moment,  when  pistols 
are  produced,  there  is  a  suspicion  that 
the  lovely  lady  is  going  to  make  her 
exit  by  the  gunpowder  route,  a  la  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  of  bygone  years.  But  Mr. 
Lonsdale  deftly  avoids  any  such  dismal 
conti-etemps. 

It  is  a  notable  cast  that  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  delicate  and  exact-; 
Ing  task  of  playing  the  comedy.  Sev- 
eral of  them  took  part  in  the  stage 
production  and  all  were  associated  in 
a  brilliant  and  spirited  performance. 
Miss  Shearer  herself  is  bewitchingly 
beautiful,  marvellously  dressed  and,  in 
the  role  of  the  aristocratic,  sophisticated 
and  completely  charming  woman  crook 
does  not  suffer  in  the  least  in  compari- 
son with  Ina  Claire's  assumption  of  the 
part. 

Basil  Rathbone  makes  a  happy  debut 
on  the  talking  screen  as  Lord  Arthur, 
the  handsome  philanderer  who  expose.s 
*  Mrs.  Cheyney  and  later  makes  gallant 
t  anxends  by  losing  his  heart  to  her  and 
\  manning  Cner.  George  Barraud,  familiar 
to  screen  aUdlences,  is  .seen— and  hearc' 
—to  advantage  as  Charles,  the  suavf 
butler-burglar.    The  other  members  o. 
the  company  respond  nobly  to  the  op- 
portunity—notably Mr.  Bunston  in  fi 
trying  "silly  ass"  part  that  might  easilj 
have  been  overdone. 

The  "talkie"  part  of  the  performance 
is  remarkably  successful  and  the  wittj 
lines  of  the  play  keep  the  audience  in  i 
continual  chuckle  of  laughter  from  star' 
to  finish.  J.  E.  P. 

FILMS  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 

O  L  T  M  P  I  A-FENWAT— "On  with  th 
fhow."  all  color,  all  talkinf.  with  Bell: 
Conn>son.  Arthur  r>«Ue.  Ethel  Waters. 

METROPOLITAN — "The  Greene  Murde 
rase,"  all  talUinB.  with  William  Powell 
.icHii  Ai'thtir.  Brandon  flur.t 


Top  'o  the  (horning 

"With  Colors  Idly  Spread" 

(Eyebrows  and  eyelashes   tinted  to 
match  the  frock  may  be  seen  in  Paris.) 
The  rose  with  powder  soft 

Pure  white  i.s  made; 
On  lips  a  pigment  red 

Is  thickly  laid: 
The  hair,  whate  er  its  hue, 

As  taste'^may  guide. 
Auburn,  or  brown,  or  black 

Is  quickly  dyed. 
Henceforth,  so  Paris  says— 

Who  dare  transgress? 
The  brows  and  lashes  curl'd 

.Must  match  the  dress. 
One  site  alone  remains 

For  modern  maids; 
To  paint  their  glist'ninp  teeth 
With  rainbow  shades! 

—J.  8. 


But  w-omen.  dear  sir,  have  for  cen-  | 
turles  painted  their  teeth  to  enhance 
their  beauty.    Certain  Ea.^t  Indians  ac- 
counted red  teeth  irresistible;  therefore 
they  had  betel  always  in  their  mouths. 
(And  so  the  fireman,  when  the  question 
of  painting  the  engine  house  came  up 
for  discussion,  said  he  didn't  care  what 
color  was  chosen  as  long  as  it  was  red  >. 
Those  of  Java  "use  to  champe  arecke 
mixt  with  chalk,  which  renders  thrir 
mouth  of  a   purple  color,  and  their 
teeth  grow  black,  which  they  now  and 
then  polish  with  the  attriction  of  a. cer- 
tain  herb,   which   must  needs  make 
them  show  like  polisht  ebony.  '    Antl  so 
the  CherebicheiLses  "do  not  lake  wit  oi 
their  mouths  leaves  of  certain  trees  but 
when  they  receive  meat  or  drink:  me 
teeth  grow  black  with  that  medicine 
even  to  the  foulness  of  a  quenched  or 
dead  coal:    thrir  teeth  continue  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  and  they  are  never 
pained  with  the  toothache,  nor  tlo  tney 
nvtr  rot.  "   Women  of  Goa  ate  contii^u- 
allv  b-tel  with  garlic  that  turns  their 
eeth  red  and  black:  •■«l^«Vs^^av.mB 
Ihey  go  in  their  houses  with  a  di*h  of 
It  in  their  hand,  being  their  daily  chaw- 

"At'^'carifljan  the  women  used  t(v  gild 
their  teeth.  Not  many  years  ago  when 
American  chorus  girls  oPPe^r^o  on  » 
London  stage,  a  reviewer  spoke  of  the 
long  glittering  line  of  American  denti  - 
trv "  Who  was  the  joymis  cieature 
kat  in  a  musical  comedy  on  a  Bos^n 
steee  disported  herself  with  a 
diamond  firmly  set  in  a  front  tooth? 
Her  name  should  not  be  forgotten. 


June  29th  was  the  first  day  ot  open 
revolt  in  London  against  the  t>Tanny  c. 
the  collar  stud.    The  rebel  army,  re- 
cruited in  less  than  a  fortnight- ijuir. - 
bered  over  1000.     There  were  -lar:-- 
troops    in  Liverpool.  Mancnester^an 
other  towns.  The  army  was  compc.-' 
I  :of  doctors,  dentists,  headmasters,  bai^ 
I  1  rifters,  soUcitors,  actors,  musicians  a:-  ■ 
'  others,  enrolled  in  the  Men  s  Dress  E  - 
form  Party.    Some  clerks,  tunid  soui^. 
on  entering  a  building  put  on  a  cravat 
to  conceal  their  daring:  "Their, discr=- 
I     tion  was  not  without  reason;  it  was  not 
I  1  that  they  feared  the  ridicule ,  of  ihe 
'     tvpists  (these  are  taking  the  open-QCCi 
•  imitation  as  the  sincerest  form  oX.  flat- 
I  tery)  but  there  was  the  chief  an  tne 
I  inner  sanctum  to  be  considered..' 
I       Comfort?  Yes;  but  the  Byronic,  Whit- 
'     n^anian  dressing  is  not  for  every  on 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  '  P 
Lesson  '  noted  this  when  he  o 
the  question  of  turn-over  or  sv.cr.- 
collars.  ,     ^x.    ,  1, 

■  But  O.  my  friend;  my  favorite  fellov  - 
I  man!  .  ,  ., 

If  Nature  made  you  on  her  modem 

■  plan,  .  ,•  . 
Sconer  than  wander  with  yotur  wind- 
pipe bare—  . 

The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  tpe  an 
With  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  pro- 
truding chin. 

■  Wear  standing  collars,  were  the?  msci 
of  tin!  , 

1  And  have  a  neck-cloth— by  t>he  tUroa 
of  Jove!  -  . 

Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove! 


Meanwhile    the    No  Hat 
among  men  has  spread  from  ( 
to  Fiance;  to  such  an  r 
latter  counti-y  that  hattei 
and  the  .sticklers  for  the  e  ■  , 
hat  complain  that  the  haiiess  cai. 
pay  respect  to  women  by  the  flourisi": 
a  bow.  Tlicre  was  a  Fiench  duie  of 
18th  century  who,  fearing  injuTy  to 
nicctv  of  his  wig  if  he  refnoved  his  ii 
carried  another  hat  under  his  arm  when 
he  walked  abroad  that  he  might  display 
his  gallantry  on  meeting  a  noble  dSime 
by  sweeping  the  ground  wib^i  a  clUVai- 
ric  gesture.  „ 

How  is  it  that  the  straw  boater, 
the  once  favorite  .summer  hat  to  Eng- 
land—it  even  made  its  way  inlio  tho 
House  of  Common.--  —is  now  rarely  seer. 
"When  we  see  them  in  American  films 
they  have  a  strange,  out-of-date  look.'  ^ 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  English  coit- 
ple  who  rented  a  villa  near  Florence.  . 
kept  35   wolf-hounds   there  and  two  > 
wolves,  and  then  disappeared  not  long 
ago   leaving  the  animals  to  shift  for  ; 


themselves? 


"Killed  hv  an  omnibus— why  not? 

So  quick  a- death  a  boon  is. 
Let  not  his  friends  lament  his  loss- 
Mors  omnibivs  communis." 


Apropos  of  embellishments  and  beau-^ 
ty  doctors,  lot  us  con.-»lder  the  tortvirea 
to  which  Dorothea  Herbert  and  hrr 
girl  friends  underwent  in  Ireland  cf 
the  18th  century: 

"Every  Night  we  were  wrapped  up 
Uke  Pomatum  Sticks  in  Creasy  brown 
naner  and  I'm  swe  if  any  S^^ja"*" 
Ka^seen  us  at  Night  ^hry  would  l«^e 

SptiarMu=  Wb  h^^^^ 

^  £pl^a^^^%o?e^^-  ^  'S.^!^\^WHU.-CoUnr,' 
Brown  Paper  miidO  Into  various  sorts ,    ^  p^j.  ,„  ,hree  acts,  by  Edith  Elh> 
of  Ointments— Our  arms  were  Suspend-  i  directed    by    Man-    Virginia  Heinlem 
ed  in  the  Air  by  s^trong  Ropes  fastened  -^^^  p^^, . 
to  the  Tester  of  the  Bed— Our  feet  ticai 

'  ousm  Henry 

*n  thP  Valance  to  stretch  our  Legs  ana  ;  Helen  Tha.rer 

MalTe'  l  lro^  Ull.  or.  to  Pjev.nt  our        Tha-  ,.  -    .        .  .  . 

kicking  and  plunging  in  ^^^^  ."ight  by  ^...^..^  ^.^^^^^   m 

which  we  might  have  rubbed  oft  the  .ina„  Th«^^er  Ma 

Precious  Ointments  that  covered  us- 
To  divert  our  Agonies,  which  nevet  let   

us  sleep  till  Morning,  we  get  Into  a  ^^^^^^  ^^e  title  "The  Idle  Rich'  the, 
Way  of  telling  Stories  in  Bed.  And  tn..  ^^^g^j^  version  of  this  play  has  recently 
laughter  thev  excited,  was  The  oniy  ^^^^  shown  in  Boston  and  it  is  inter - 
thing  that  saved  us  from  sinking  under  ^^^^1^^^  conti-ast  the  two.  In  finish. 
Excruciating  Torments  as  real  Martyrs  clockwork  precision  and  in  deUil  the 
to  Beauty."  ,.     „  nim  presentation  takes  the  precedence 

From  Dorothea's  "Retrospections  ,  ^^^^  j^j.  ^^^^  t^pfp  jj  ^  humanness,  a 
one  learns  that  She  lived  irf  tiie  a«e  or  sympathetic  intimacy  about  the  stage 
high  spirits  and  Mad  Ways.  Old  ladies  interpretation  which  cannot  b«  repre- 
were  thrown  on  the  ground:  husbaua.v  ^^^^^^  j,^  mechanical  contrivance, 
feigned  to  be  drowned  that  they  imght  ^^p^  ^^en  reinforced  b-  •^'^'^t1ocrap^ 
cniov  the  alarm  of  their  families.  Dor- 
othea \vns  pinched  black  and  blue  too 


Henrv  Luttrrll.  according  to  H^i-ic 
Wilson,  whose  amazing  memoirs  iiv- 
lust  been  reprinted— was  "the  UElic.^' 
"man  alive":  but  .she  was  piqued  by  his 
indlfTcrrncr:  "Would  you  believe  it?. 
That  wi'tv  frisht.  in  all  our  long  in- 
timacv,  had  the  impudence  nevtr  oact 
[to  put  the  question  to  nv»_r  

PLAYGOERS  THEATRE 


Bruce  De  l^eiic 


William  Van  Luyn.. 

Sally  Van  Luyn  

Tom  Gibncy. 


.PVKf    Bu.  ■ 

.  Ruth  Sell  I  i 
.  EdBon  P.i. 


loud  speaker. 

Cambridge  Playergoers  give  a  re- 
Hikably  well  balanced  performance  ol 
iss  Ellis's  popular  comedy.  If  we  can 
iget  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
ain  motive  and  the  fact  that  no  hu- 
an  beings  in  their  sober  senses  would 
er  act  as  these  characters  are  made 
>  do,  we  then  settle  down  to  an  in- 
l  uctive  and  enjoyable  evening. 
The  story  of  the  flat -dwelling  New 
nrk  famUy,  obsessed  with  a  super- 
la.ss  consciousness,   and   the  earnest 
loung  bride  who  compells  her  million- 
ire  nusband  to  come  and  live  among 
heir  shabby   surroundings,    and  the 
hanner  in  which  he  turns  the  tables 
n  them  and  ciears  up  the  situation,  is 
amiliar  to  theatregoers.  It  is  invested 
/ith  plenty  of  realism  and  most  compe- 
entiv  acted  by  this  company. 

MISS  Hatfield  makes  an  appealing 
loan  and  Mr.  Butler  a  handsome  ana 
■neaging  hero.  Mr.  De  Lette  as  the  lazy 
■oung  radical  '  Cousin  Henry"  gives  an 
ilmost  ideal  characterization  and  Mr. 
^lalone  is  delighttul  as  the  old  lather. 

lor  Mi.ss  Calhoun's  work  as  tne 
cutie  '  sister,  it  was  "something  to 
write  home  about,"  which  is  to  say, 
■ery  good.  Indeed.  3.  E.  P- 


WALDRON'S  CASINO  TO 
PRESENT  BURLESQUE 

Waldron's  Casino,  for  years  one  of 
Boston's  leadin?  burlesque  theatres,  will 
this  season  go  back  to  its  popular  policy 
of  giving  burlesque,  talking  motion  pic- 
tures and  vaudeville,  according  to  an 
announcement  today  by  Charles  H. 
Waldron,  Aug.  26  is  the  openmg.  , 
Mr  Waldron  recently  returned  from 
New  ■york,  where  he  arranged  to  pre- 
sent 40  burlesque  shows  at  the  Hanover 
strppt  theatre.  The  burlesque  will  be 
Mutural  Burlesque,  the  finest  burlesque 
in  the  country,  'Waldron  declares. 

"The  Casino  will  present  a  new  b 
lesque  show  every  week."  he  said  in 
plaining  the  new  policy.    "This  po, 
was  made  because  of  popular  dema 
It  was  the  original  policy  of  this  theatt 

"The  burlesque  will  present  new  facl' , 
each  week,  with  new  shows,  new  scenery, 
new  everything,  in  fact.  They  will  be 
dancing,  prancing  girl  shows. 

"In  addition  to  the  burlesque  there 
will  be  feature  vaudeville  acts  and  the 
theatre  has  been  equipped  to  present 
talking  pictures.  In  that  way,  patrons 
of  Waldron's  Casino  will  see  a  burlesque 
show,  talking  motion  pictures  and 
vaudeville,  a  five-hour  show.  It  will  be 
the  biggest  entertainment  bet  In  Boston. 
Every  seat  will  be  reserved  and  the 
usual  scale  of  popular  prices  will  prevail 
despite  the  enormous  show.  The  first 
show  will  be  given  Monday  after- 
noon, Aug  26." 


HOMAGE  TO  A  TOWER 

The  proposal  to  destroy  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  replace  it  by  a  structure  that  would  better 
represent  "the  spirit  of  the  present  day'  hw 
called  forth  Indignant  protests,  Jean  Ajalbert 
writes:  "Raze  the  Eiffel  Tower?  Why  not  Notre 
Dame?  There  are  other  cathedrals,  but  the 
Toweri  Do  you  know  another  one?"  The 
painter  Delaunay  reveres  it  as  ^'J^ 
world's  wonders.  Georges  Goyau  says  it  should 
.stand  either  as  a  symbol  of  the  present  time  or 
that  of  a  great  moment  in  the  past.  And  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  heroic  Jeanne  Ramue  -Cals, 
who  rather  than  see  it  disappear  would  cover 
it  with-'her  body"! 

Andre  Maurois  does  not  think  it  ■would  be 
wise  to  destroy  the  tower.  "It  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  historical  and  legendary  imagery 
of  Paris  but  I  wish  that  modern  architecture 
would  produce  for  us  something  truly  grand 
I  saw  recently  the  Acropolis.  To  think  that 
this  little  people  could  construct  those  temples! 
What  a  lesson  for  us.  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen are  the  only  modem  cities  I  know  that 
have  City  Halls  worthy  of  our  time." 

No  one  in  Paris  has  spoken  of  the  practical 
uses  to  which  the  Eiffel  Tower  has  been  put. 
For  some  years,  like  the  -Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  it  served  those 
wishing  the  notoriety  of  a  spectacular  leap  to 
death.    It  has  also  been  used  for  the  display 
of  electrical  advertising.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
Parisians  stirred  in  a  matter  of  art,  as  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt  played  Hamlet.   The  question 
whether  the  Prince  should  be  portrayed  by  a 
I  woman  was  argued  by  at  least  two  dusputants 
1  with  rapiers  with  all  the  customary  formalities 
'  including    the    unnecessary    presence    of  a 
surgeon. 


NEW  UPTOWN  THEATRE 
WILL  OPEN  AUG.  2 

Renovated,  redecorated,  reseated,  ro- 
pqulpped,  made  more  attractive  than 
before,  the  building  on  Huntington  ave- 
nue at  Massachusetts  avenue,  known  to 
theatregoers  as  the  St.  .lames  has  be- 
rome  the  new  Uptown  Theatre  This 
newest  acquisition  of  Publbc  Theatres 
Corporation  has  been  fitted  with  every 
romfort  and  luxury  The  work  of 
transformation  was  so  extensive  that 
the  opening  date  had  to  be  set  forward 
to  Friday,  Aug.  2,  at  noon. 

The  latest,  most  approved  sound 
equipment  has  been  instaUed  for  re- 
production of  both  sound  on  fUm  and 
sound  on  dies,  and  the  policy  of  the 
house  wUl  be  the  finest  exhibltioii  of 
strictly  first  run,  highest  grade  talking  I 
motion  picture  attractions,  with  con- 
tinuous performances,  from  1  to  lu.Ju 
P  M. 

The  feature  attraction  for  the  open- 
mg date  Is  "Show  Boat,"  adapted  for 
the  speaking  .screen  from  the  best  sell- 
ing novel  by  Edna  Ferber  and  the  stage 
play  .sensation  by  Florenz  Siegfcld. 
Leading  players  are  Laura  La  Plfnte 
and  Joseph  Schildkraut,  supported  by 
Otis  Harlan,  Alma  Rubens,  ^muy 
rov  and  Jane  La  Verne,  with  also  the 

Iziegfeld  players.  Helen  Morgan,  Jules 

I  Bledsoe  and  Aunt  Jemima. 

Top  'o  the  oMoming 

"A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied 
And  water  from  the  spring." 

■mule  there  is  discussion  in  Boston 
about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  a  thin  diet,  in  Chicago  the  Fasting 
clubs  are  sending  out  circulars.  We 
learn  from  one  of  them  addressed  to 
us  that  the  "World-wide  fasting  move- 
ment Is  the  most  basically  spiritual 
movement  ever  undertaken  on  earth"; 
that  these  clubs  organized  for  world- 
1  wide  regeneration  have  a  triple  pur- 
pose. 1.  To  regenerate  the  world  with 
1  advertising  of  fasting  knowledge  as  an 
lact  of  piiilanthropy;  2.  To  provide  free 
facilities  for  fasting  in  Chicago,  as  an 
act  of  philanthropy;  3.  To  regenerate 
ourselves,  to  act  as  free  instruments  of 
I  God  In  the  new  chlllzatlon  at  hand. 
I    "We  proclaim  two  '2)  principles:  1st, 


that  the  psychological  conmuon  uum.s 
fasting  is  the  key  to  world-wide  regen- 
eration; 2d,  that  the  hypnotizing  and 
re-education  of  the  world's  sub-con- 
I^ious  mind  by  holding  the  'PERFECT 
VISION'  during  fasting  is  a  reality. 

We  are  requested  to  save  the  advertise- 
ments and  program  as  they  are  of  his- 
torical Importance.  "Save  It.  Some  day 
It  will  be  priceless."  Free  instructions 
on  fasting  are  now  being  revised  and 
printed.  Vol.  1  describes  the  technique 
of  fasting.  Vol.  3  tells  "what  to  think 
about  during  the  fasting  in  order  to  set 
up  a  new  and  higher  constructive  ideal. 
(Section  1.  Magic  words  defined  2^  As- 
pects of  the  INDIVIDUAL  in  the  PER- 
FECT VISION;  3.  Outer  Aspects  of  the 
Perfect  Vision,  the  SUte  In  the  New 
Civilization— based  on  Plato.  Aristotle, 
\  Montesquieu,  Fourier  and  Mar.x.) 

There  is  a  page  of  extracts  from  tne 
opinions  of  great  men,  past  and  present 
Among  these  "great  men"  are  Moses, 
Dr.  Carrington,  Dr.-  Boffenmeyer,  Dr. 

^'^"^l"frsted  three  months  (90  day.O 
before  writing  each  book.'  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis.  America's  great  seer  and 
clairvoyant,  in  his  last  book  of  auto- 
biography, entitled  "Beyond  the  Val- 
ley."   

Well    what  did  Dr.  Tanner  think 

about  while  he  was  fasting?  The  watov- 
melon  with  which  he  would  break  his 

fast?  

What  did  Sacco.  the  "Hunger  A^/t- 
ist "  think  about  when,  confined  at 
'  Vienna  in  May,  1905,  in  a  small  cab- 
inet with  cemented  glass  sides,  he  was 
watched  night  and  day  by  relays 
of  firemen,  besides  some  doctors  ana 
the  public?  Mr.  Sacco  at  Berlin  In 
September,  1904.  was  bricked  in  and 
could  be  seen  only  through  a  small 
grated  window,  through  which  rude 
students  stoned  him,  thinking  he  was 
a  fraud.  untU  the  police  dug  him  out 
and  told  him  to  starve  elsewhere. 

!    There  were  noteworthy  fasters  before 
'  Sacco  and  Tanner.    There  was  Fran- 
ciscus  Nicholaus  Petra-Underus,  a  Hel- 
vetian, who  died  in  1470,  at  the  age  ot 
70    having  fasted  20  years.    He  pre- 
dicted several  things  that  came  to  pass, 
but  Paul  Zacchlas,  who  saw  the  ras- 
ters  portaait   diavn   from,  the  life, 
wrote-  "He  was  of  a  squalid  aspect  ana 
emaciated  in  a  wonderful  mariner,  so 
that  his  Image  would  strike  a  kind  c_r 
horror  into  those  that  looked  upon  it. 
\    Katherlne  Binder,  born  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, examined  by  a  divine,  a  states- 
man and  two  doctors  of  physic  in  laSa. 
fed  only  upon  air  for  the  space  of  nine 

^^Dr.  Hakewel  wondered  at  the  case 
of  Eve  Fleiger  ot  Meurs  who  took  no 
kind  of  sustenance  for  14  years.  Over 
her  picture  in  a  Dutch  book  are  lines 
in  Latin  which  have  thus  been  trans- 
lated : 

•  This  maid  of  Meurs  thirty  and  six 

vears  spent. 
Fourteen  of  which  she  took  no  nourish- 
ment; ,1      J  .« 
Thus  pale  and  wan  she  sits  sad  and 
alone,                      ...  .. 
A  garden  all  she  loves  to  look  upon. 


"  Hermolaus  Barbarus  knew  of  a  prT^ 
at  Rome  who  lived  forty  years  only  by 
sucking  in  of  au;  Rondelectius  knew 
a  gir?  who  up  to  the  10th  year  of  her 
lifl  lived  only  upon  air  yet  she  wa« 
later  married  and  bore  children. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  man  seen 
bv  Fabricius  .Obs.  Chlrurg,  Cent  2,  obs 
40  n  116)  who  had  lived  without  food 
or"  drink  for  three  years.  "When  a  mt 
of  sugar  was  privately  put  in  her  mouth, 
°he  swooned.  "That  which  is  most  ron- 
derful,"  T^Tote  the  learned  Fabricius, 
"is  thkt  this  maid  walks  up  and  down 
plays  with  other  girls,  dances,  and  does 
all  other  things  that  are  done  by  |irl,=» 
of  her  age;  neither  has  she  any  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  speaking,  or  crying 

""There  was  a  man  known  to  Olympio- 
dorus,  the  Platonist.  who  so  long  a» 
he  lived  neither  ate  nor  slept,  but  only 
stood  in  the  sun  to  refresh  bimself. 

There  are  other  instances,  all  mar- 
velous but  well  authenticated  by  men 
incapable  of  deceit  or  any  s>,"f"l  g^Jl^^;: 
Truly  this  is  a  little  world  of  great 
wonders. 

"I  tell  you  honestly  what  I  think  is 
the  cause  of  the  complicated  maladies 
of  the  human  race;  it  is  their  gorman- 
dising and  stuffing.  an'J  ^sUmulatms 
those  organs  ithe  digestive)  to^n  ex- 
ce^  thereby  producing  nervous  disorder 
and  irritation  The  state  of  their  minds 
fs  another  grand  cause;  the  f.dgett^ng 
and  discontenting  yourself  about  that 
Thich  can't  be  helped;  Pa^sions  of  all 
kind— malignant  passions,  and  ^^orio'^ 
cares,  pressing  upon  the  mind,  d  =tuib 
the  cerebral  action,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm."— Abernethy's  Lectures. 

Top  O'  the  Morning: 

It  is  related  that  distinguished  per- 
sons   are    now    charging    $50  v.hen 
people  mvitj  them  to  formal  luncheon^.. 
We  think  they're  right.    People  dont 
invite  a  distinguished  person  to  a  pub- 
lic luncheon  because   they   love  him 
or    like    to    see    him    eat  ^heartily. 
Thev  invite  him  because  itr  brings  so 
many  more  people  to  the  luncheon  at 
so  much  per  head.    And,  besides  at  « 
luncheon  a  guest  Is  always  expected  to 
speak  "just  a  few  words,  y  know,  any- 
thing vou  happen  to  think  of.    and  a  1 
the  pay  he  gets  for  that  is  the  tough 
hind  leg  of  a  superannuated  chicken, 
some  potatoes  and  «reen  peas,  a  dii.i 
of  warm  Ice  cream  and  a  di-y  macaroon. 
And  then  he  has  to  listen  to  the  other 
.speakers;  that's  the  really  hard  part.  He 
has  to  listen  and  look  interested  antf 
applaud  just  at  the  right  time.  And 
although  he  Is  bored  to  death,  he  )f 
not  permitted  to  burst  out  crying  ot 
get  up  and  say  "this  is  certainly  one 
bum  lunch."    yes  sir.  It's  easy  worth 
$50  to  be  honor  guest  at  a  luncheon. 
And  if  the  man  who  sits  next  to  th« 
guest  of  honor  Insists  on  telling  him  the 
story  about  the  Irishman  who  met  a 
Swede  at  a  Jewish  dance  given  by  a 
German  and  three  Spaniards— oh,  you 
know— well,  then,  the  guest  of  honor 
ought  to  charge  double  rates. 

R.  H.  I.. 


There  Is  a  type  of  youth  who  con- 
siders a  trlfiing  fine  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  adventure  and  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  riotous  night— Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  name  "Brussels  sprouts 
IK  Is  said  that  Dr.  Thomas  Wheelrlght 
took  his  family  to  Brussels  in  1835, 
with  Charlotte  Bronte  as  governess.  'The 
doctor  became  acquainted  with  the 
sprouts  at  Bruges  the  melancholy  city 
that  led  Rodenbach  to  write  his  re- 
markable novel  on  which  Korngold 
based  an  opera.  Wheelrlght  liked  the 
sprouts  so_much  that  he  i^^^^^^^^ 


to  concentrate  thought?  Does  the  signr 
ot  a  fair  or  stern  landscape  aw-aken 
slumbering  but  beautiful  or  noble 
thoughts,  so  that  they  stir  and  call  to 
him  from  the  reservoir  of  his  sub-con- 
scious mind? 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  as  Is  well 
known,  toils  best  and  easiest  on  his 
colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and 
Social  Beast."  when  he  breathes  the 
air  and  sniffs  the  odors  of  Blossom 
Court;  and  so  Schiller,  writing  elo- 
quently of  the  Ideal,  smelt  of  rotten 
apples  which  he  kept  in  a  drawer  of 
his  desk  for  mental  stimulus  and  en- 
couragement. Some  authors  are  at  their 
best  when  they  write  standing  at  a  high 
desk,  so  that  they  may  not  grow  round- 
shouldered.  Many  prefer  to  write  ly- 
ing do-*n,  even  in  bed,  propped  up:  a» 
Mark  Twain  and  Marcel  Proust.  Mr. 
Ben  Ames  Williams  loves  the  country 
in  summer,  but  it  is  in  a  city  room — a 
room  in  Huntington  avenue — unknown 
to  the  distracting  public  that  he  plots 
and  elaborates  his  excellent  novels  ani 
short  stories.  No  telephone  communi- 
cates with  his  cell.  Ibsen  had  a  ^ray 
before  him  holding  grotesque  figure-s 
including  cats,  rabbits  and  a  devil. 
Bernard  Shaw  says  much  of  his  early 
work  was  done  on  top  of  buses,  and 
the  composer  Honegger  writes  fluently 
in  railway  cars.  If  Bulwer  Lytton's 
work  room  was  heavily  scented,  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  wooed  the  muse  most 
successfully  when  he  breathed  "The  in- 
cense of  burning  pasiilles."  Coleridgfi 
found  walking  over  rougli  gromid  or 
trampling  down  undergrowth  favor- 
able to  composition.  The  excellent  Al- 
bert Barnes  wrote  his  notes  to  the  Gos- 
pels before  breakfast  seated  in  a  sum- 
mer house.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
slugs  crawled  about  him;  whether  an 
old  fashioned  and  .stinking  garden- 
pump  met  his  gaze  when  his  eyes  were 
wearied  by  v.'ritlng.  A  long  table  with 
a  decanter  of  port  at  either  end  was 
of  .great  assistance  to  Joseph  Addison 
as  he  walked  along  it,  thought,  drank, 
and  wrote. 

Is  .t  true  that  Fennimore  Cooper 
found  Inspiration  by  eating  honey  cakes 
and  chewing  licorice? 

Of  all  authors  commend  us  to  William 
Prlnne.  Esq.  Old  Au'orey  tells  us  that 
Prinne's  method  of  study  was  this:  "He 
wore  a  long  quilt  cap,  which  came  2 
or  3  inches  at  least  over  his  eies. 
which  served  him  as  an  umbrella  to  de- 
fend his  eies  from  the  light;  about 
every  3  houres  his  man  was  to  bring 
him  a  role  and  a  pott  of  ale  to  refocillate 
his  wasted  'spirits;  so  he  studied  and 
drank  and  munched  some  bread;  and 
this  maintained  him  till  night:  and 
then  he  made  a  good  supper;  now  he 
did  well  not  to  dine,  wch  breakes  off 
one's  fancy,  wch  will  not  presently  be 
regained." 

(■•Refocillate."  What  a  glorious.  Impos- 
ing word!  Much  more  euphonious  and 
!  grateful  to  the  ear  than  revive,  refresh, 
reanimate.  comfort  —  all  pedestrian 
term).  Think,  also,  and  enviously  of 
the  great  Gorlenius  v.'ho  kept  bott!°-  of 
Rhenish  wine  In  his  study,  and  wlien 
his  spirits  wasted  '  Drank  a  good  rum- 
mer of  it."  ("Riimmer,"  a  noble  word 
for  a  large  drinking  glass,  a  word  valued 
at  its  true  worth  by  Dryden.  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Browning  and  Thomas  Hardy, 
whether  the  rummer  held  Rhenish — 
with   or   without   sugar — or  steaming 


punch.) 


Some  writers  in  the  country,  dis- 
turbed by  the  chirping  birds  and  crow- 
ing cocks,  long  for  the  noises  of  the 
city.  Newspapermen  are  heedless  of  the 
din  in  the  citv  room  and  the  roar  of 
presses.  Yet  Dr.  Edgar  Stern-Rubarth, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Wclff  Telegra- 
phic Agency — the  German  equivalent 
of  the  Associated  Press. — arriving  in 


snrout-s   so   much   tnai   ne   ini-iuviui,vu  ..jooui^iCTicii    irjc^i,. — fiiiiviiig  HI 

them  into  England  and  christened  them  New  York,  made  disagreeable  remarks 
Rrl^^els  Snrouts  P'^o^t  many  things  done  there  with, the 

Tliis  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  niaximum  of  noise.  The  eminent  visi- 
we  have  succeeded  In  bringing  the  tor  surely  has  read  Schopenhauer  on 
Tnrouts  Rodenbach,  Korngold  and: '  ^oise."  how  h-  quoted  with  approval 
Charlotte  into  one  sentence.  And  it  may  what  Thomas  Hood  said  in  "Up  the 
here  be  menUoned  that  Brussels  spro-its,  ^"iine  -:  "For  a  musical  nation,  they 
nere  ue  inciinuii^u  that  Mr  'the  Germans)  arc  the  most  noisy  I 

and  tripe  ^^e  the  two  dishes  t^^^^^^  ^^.^^  .,    g,,,       j^auer  agre.d 

Herkimer  Johnson  shun.^  The  sprou.s  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  a  reason  that  the 
make  him  sick  at  hlo  stomacn.  vript-  s^^^p,.  „f       Oorm!jvi=  ovo  nhtuco  vr,ic= 


oBends  bis  delicsta  •s:;5!wiiittS. 

^op  o  me  cTTTrrming 

There  is  a  sort  of  author  who,  when 
iie  goes  into  the  country  to  live,  alloy's 
'lis  neighbors  to  know  that  he  does  not 
c^ipect  to  receive  "call-s."    He  forgets 
'  that  in  refusing  to  be  neighborly  he  Is 
1  -.efusing  also  to  meet  his  raw  material 
1  Great  books  are  generally  written  about 
ordinarv  people  by  extraordinary  ob- 
'  ■Jervers^"  They  are  rarely  written  about 
exclusive,    literary,    arty— and— crafty 
;  persons.— St.  John  Ervlne. 

i  But  does  a  writer  find  the  quiet— the 
supposed  quiet  of  the  country— a  quick- 
ener  of  inspiration?  Even  if  he  finds  a 
retreat,  far  from  passing  motor -Mjrs, 

land  boisterous  picnickers,  is  he  able 


   «       ^....V  .A       A^...JV..*  ....^ 

senses  of  the  Germans  are  obtuse.  Noise 
"does  not  disturb  them  in  reading  or 
thinking,  simply  because  they  do  not 
think;  they  only  smoke,  which  is  their 
substitute  for  thought."  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  cracking  of  wliips, 
"Hammering,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
the  crylrg  of  children  are  horrible  to 
hear:  but  your  only  genuine  assassin  of 
thought  is  the  crack  of  a  whip."  And 
si")  the  Frenchman  Adolohe  Rette,  years 
after  Schopenhauer,  dreamed  a  fantas- 
tic dream  in  which  to  his  delight  a 
voice  anno:inceri  from  the  sky  "That 
Monsieur  Bruit,  was  dead,  and  that 
Retter,  rejoicing,  attended  the  funeral. 

Is  It  generally  known  that  the  name 
PhairistiV'e  v.as  originally  given  to  lawn 
tennis;  that  Vv'hen  Maj.  Wingfield  took 
r>ut  a  pitcrt  for  this  game  in  1874  he 
intended  that  the  court  should  be 
.shaped  like  an  hourglass:  that  three 
years  later  the  rectangular  court  was 
adopted,  and  the  game  was  soon  known 
as  "lawn-tennis"?  These  statements  are 
made  by  a  respectable  London  journal: 


I  ()() 


■;omciinH\s  w  :  limPS  cyiu- , 

cal.  at  time-  iwcnl.  occa- ] 

..yj  sionallvflipp.il'     ■    i   .   "I' at  that  she 

but  the  Armv  and  Na^'y  Gazette  men-  has  read  much,  the  book  abounds  m 
fionir?  in  1873  the  patentinp  of  the  quotations  from  the  ancients;  she  knows 
gpme  by  Mai.  Winsfirld  described  the  Freud.  Havelock  Ellis.  Proust  as  woU 
came  as  ••lawn-tcniiis."  as  the  old  Greeks  and  the  writers  of  the 

'  Why  "Phairistike"  if  the  game  was  biblical  books;  she  discusses  prostitii- 
it  so  called'  tion,  perversion  birth  control,  without 

  prudery  and  without  a  grin. 

LINES  TO  A  dW^SS  DESIGNER  There  is  the  view  of  marriage  as  a 
I..C.  f         Sferfi„„  D»,w  rtre«    practical  undertaking  to  .ound  a  home 

I  "Some  of  the  IPSding  Pans  diess-  ^  family;  and  there  is  the  romantic 
makers  txmipht  announced  that  they  are  ^^rriage  of  two  persons  designed  to 
agijed  that  women  s  skirts  are  to^^^^^^  olhcr.    There  is  the 

and  offend  aesthetic  taste.  Theie  w  ^         ^  ^      j  devotional 

every  indication  that  skirts  ^ylll  become  ^f^^^fj^^..  ^1^1,^  j,,  the  state  of  sin?lr 
longer  in  the  future.— Fashion  fore-  • 


cast.1 

My  lad,  you  are  mistaken: 

You've  pitched  Ihrxt  talp  before, 
But  woman,  quitp  unshaken. 

The  shorter  skirt  still  wore: 
"The  skirt  shall  not  be  longer," 

The  cry  from  Paris  ranged; 
But  woman's  will  was  stronger 

.'\nd  skirts  remained  unchanged. 


blessedness  "permitUng  PNtra-legal  in 
lercourso  without  the  bother  of  family 
ixspon.sibilitics." 

As  for  women  going  into  business. 
sVie  sees  no  reason  why  ■  man  should 
-•"-"-r  the  ipimtsrant  horde.  "M'^n 

 ;;-;?l--  "'pU  to  havinE 

•   up  --h   ?  • 


My  lad,  as  a  dictator 
You  cut  but  little  ice; 

Eve,  bolder  grown  and  straighter, 
Thinks  legs  are  rather  nice; 

Those  legs  she  won't  abandon- 
But  you  are  left  in  sight 

Without  a  leg  to  stand  on 
In  this  unequal  fight. 

My  lad.  they  will  not  swallow 

Your  edicts  as  of  old; 
Y'ou  may  not  lead  but  follow 

And  do  as  you  are  told: 
In  vain  you  tell  them  daily 

That  knees  must  not  b-;  sho^vn— 
They  pull  your  leg  more  gaily 

The  more  they  show  their  own. 

LUCIO. 


Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers  from 
time  to  time — it  was  made  recently  in 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune — that 
many  doctors  in  the  forties  opposed  the 
installation  of  bath  tubs  as  injurious  to 
health,  so  much  .<:entiment  was  stirred 
up  a?ainst  them,  that  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia p.issed  ordinances  prohibiting 
the  installation  in  thos°  cities?  There 
are  still  newspapers  in  this  country  in- 
sisting that  witches  were  burned  ia 
Salera. 


A  Mysterious 
Gives  Mere  Man  Much 
Good  Advice 


THE  INTELLIGENT  MAN'S  GUIDE 
TO  MARRIAGE  AND  CELIBACY,  by 
Juanita  Tanner,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  312 
pp.  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  in 
1809:      "I  borrowed  this  'Coelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,'  of  a  very  careful 
tieat  lady,  and  returned  It  with  this 
.stuff  written  in  the  beginning; 
If  ever  I  marry  a  wife 
j    I'll  many  a  landlord's  daughter. 
I  For  then  I  may  sit  in  the  bar, 
'    And  drink  cold  brandy  and  water!'  " 
'    What  would  this  "careful,  neat  lady; 
1  what  would  the  excellent  Hannah  More 
j  herself,  as  Coeleb's  guide,  philosopher. 
^  iriend  say  to  Miss   (or  Mr.)  Tanner's 
;  book."? 


giggling  or  grinding  at  routine  work, 
or  maybe  worse,  slipping  into  real 
jobs  .  .  Too  often,  just  when  a  girl  is 
doing  nicely,  she  wiU  suddenly  appear 
with  the  latest  in  platinum  settings  on 
her  third  finger,  a  disillusioned  man 
higher  up  will  begin  hunting  another! 
man  to  take  her  place."  Women  have 
gained  social  as  well  as  economic  and' 
(theoretical)  political  equality.  "With 
most  Intelligent  people  the  Double 
Standard  has  come  into  disrepute. 
There  is  now  a  matter-of-fact  view  of 
physical  mstters.  a  useful  heritage  of 
the  war.  Morality  dependent  upon  pro- 
priety in  dress  Is  not  a  stable  or  desir- 
able "  sort  of  morality.  Sex  is  not  a 
sacred  mystery  today,  and  there  is  no 
sex  in  mind.  Sexual  differences  must 
be  minimized.  Marriage  problems  were 
not  the  chief  concern  of  Christianity. 
Instead  of  the  physical  quality  o:  vir- 
ginity the  Christian  recommendation 
"tresses  Vnc  mental  quality  of  inno- 
cence. .  .  .  The  main  difference  be- 
» I  ween  the  present  and  the  past  h  not 
'  tlie  discussion  of  sex  but  whether  sex 
is  regarded  as  a  pleasant  and  simple, 
or  an  unpleasant  and  difficult  problem. 
"The  good  old  days"  in  which  the  aver- 
age girl's  notion  of  a  man  was  of  "a 
shaved  cheek.  tobaCco-scented  coat 
sleeves,  Instant  susceptibility  to  her 
charms,  and  permanent  provision  of  a 
living"  are  gone.  "Today's  novels  lead 
us  in  full  possession  of  all  the  worst 
scandal  about  the  he:-o  and  more,  since 
she  has  now  become  an  interesting 
character,  too.  about  the  heroine;  so 
Juanita"  Ithat  the  problem  Is  not  can  they  ge. 

each  other  but  can  they  stand  each 

other."  ,   ^  i,.  ij 

There  have  been  claims  that  the  old 
values  are  being  reversed.  .luanita 
quotes  Dr.  G.  V.  Hamilton's  "A  Re- 
.search  in  Marriage."  He  finds  that  a 
steadv  increase  in  virtue  among 
women  was  noticable  until  the  1890 
group.  "Those  confessing  illicit  ex- 
perience dropped  from  45.4.5  per  cent, 
for  those  born  during  or  before  1880  to 
only  24  per  cent.  In  the  1890  group;  but 
of  the  women  born  after  1890.  60  per 
cent,  admitted  such  experience.  Ob- 
serve that  this  percentage  corresponds 
to  51.22  per  cent,  among  the  men;  that 
is.  among  Dr.  Hamilton's  .subjects 
tlie  modern  girl  proved  more  immoral 
than  the  modern  young  man.  .  .  . 
You  cannot,  of  course,  intelligently  ob- 
ject to  a  girl's  enjoying  liberties  which 
you  enjoy.  You  can  not  carry  a  .sense 
of  property  rights  into  the  past;  indeed, 
as  an  intelligent  man.  you  have  no 
sen.se  of  property  rights  in  any  other 
human  being." 

There  are  pages  on  behaviorism, 
mental  affinity,  mutual  help,  natural 
►  selection,  the  two  varieties  of  marriage 
and  the  two  varieties  of  chastity, 
\yhether  a  new  morality  should  be 
adopted — "The  chief  difficulty  with  the 
old  morality  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
I  made  for  .sinners,  and  so  the  sinners  I 
flourished"— chapters  on  rtlucating  Eve  ! 
and  acclimating  Adam.  results  in 
the  world  at  large  of  a  diminished  or 
at  least  a  better-controlU  .1  sex  interest 
in  the  family.  "I  am  .r<tirmincd  to 
blame  sex  for  a  great  many  of  the  c  ils 
which  my  grandfather  attributes  to 
capitalism." 

.Juanita  says  firmly  that  she  has  not 
intended  to  write  a  reform  book.  "I 
realize  that  I  have  not  given  any  very 
specific  directions.    This  is  partly  be- 
cause, in  these  days  of  reckless  acting 
i  but  cauiious  thinking,  my  conclusion 
!  must  be  hedged  about  with  .so  many  ifs 
and  buts  as  to  be  well  nigh  invisible. 
I  .    .    .    When  I  have  s^id  all  that  I 
1  have  felt  compelled  to  say  against  the 
I  present  system  I  still  must  consider  at 
'  lasi    both    marriaae   and   celibacy  as 
parallel  roads  to  a  lomantie  soal  whi"h 
iS'  ?i?o  a.  r:"a?iou.-  aoril.  being  happiness 
' — of  heaven  ahead." 


lished  in  tract  oi  tne  society,  wuieiy 
proposals  of  the  B.  B.  C.  were  opposed; 
a  majority  vote  was  cast  agaiijst  13. 

"Onvelope"  is  condemned.  "On- 
tooraazh"  becomes  "entoorage"  or  even 
"intoorage."  "Enui"  shall  bs  "left  in 
its  native  French  purity."  Then  there's 
"fauteuil" — (but  why  pronounce  it  all?). 

"Fotill"  is  recommended,  though  four 
of  the  judges  said  "no.  no."  "Onsemble" 
is  recommended  for  "ensemble,"  but 
i  Dr.  Bridges,  the  editor  of  the  Tract, 
will  not  have  it. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  dispute  in 
this  country  about  the  pronunciation 
of  "hobo,"  although  there  are  various 
explanations,  unsatisfactory,  about  the 
origin  of  the  term;  nor  will  any  an- 
nouncer stumble  over  "ham"  as  appUedl 
to  an  actor.  A  correspondent  of  the{ 
New  York  Sun  quotes  an  old  negro  min-  " 
strel  song: 

"Ham  fat.  ham  fat  a-fryin'  on  the  pan; 
I'm  a  hootchy,  cootchy,  cootchy  an'  a 
ham  fat  man." 
(As  we  remember  the  song,  the  first 
line  ran  "Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  a  brim- 
mln'  in  the  pan.")    The  correspondent 
adds;    "To  express  their  contempt  for 
the    variety    and    minstrel  blackface 
comedians,  dancers,  singers,  etc.,  the. 
■legits'  sneeringly  referred  to  them  as 
'ham-fatters!'    Later    on    it  became 
'ham  actors'  and  finally  abbreviated  to 
[  "hams."  I 
This  is  ingenious;  possibly  the  true  | 
explanation;   but  "ham''  in  American i 
slang  of  the  eighties  also  meant  a  loaf- 
er. 

In    English    slang    "hams"  meant 
trousers;    early   in  the   18th  century, 
breeches.    This  definition  is  also  found 
in  American  slang.    ("Vocabulum;  or 
the  Rogues's  Lexicon,"  by  G.  Vt.  Mat- 
sell,  Special  Justice.  Chief  of  Police, 
etc..  New  York,  1859):  "Hams.  Pants.", 
The  word  follows  on  page  40,  "Hamlet.! 
A  captain  of  police."   On  the  same  page; 
we    find:      "Guy"— A    dark  lantern.! 
"Hang  out"— The  place  one  lives  in.! 
"Hang  it  up"— Think  of  it,  remember 
it.     "Half  a  hog"— a  five-cent  piece. 
"Half-a-ned "— a  five  dollar  gold  piece. 


Tan-rose  stockings. 

A  front  gold  tooth. 
And  near  the  body 

Was  a  bottle  of  vermouth. 

Her  weight  was  judgeiJ 
At  a  hundred  and  five; 

The  body  was  found 
Near  the  Willow  Drive. 

I  read  the  item 

And  was  shocked  to  see 
That  the  description 

Just  fitted  me. 

And  I  regretted 

Walking  those  lanes; 
So  broken  hearted 

I  claimed  my  remams. 
-Naomi  Duckman  Furth  in  N.  Y.  Sunj 


Juanita  professes  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  John  Tanner,  .who,  she  says, 
was  shown  to  be  a  person  of  noble  in- 
lentions  which  sometimes  failed  to  see 
iiim  through  a  difficult  situation."  All 
through  her  book,  she  calls  herself  the 
granddaughter    ol    Shaw    whom  she 
knows  only  by  his  writings,  though  she  ,       jeasi,  a  okl 
does  not  regret  that  she  has  grown  up  i,  in  the  family 
an  American.    "Mother  who  is  without  \  blame  sex  for 
reverence  for  anyone  calls  him  Bernaid, 
or  even,  when  she  is  angry,  George,  but 
I  can  never  think  of  him  except  as  Mr. 
Shaw." 

Juanita  discusses  the  question 
whether  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  marry 
or  remain  a  bachelor  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  and  behavior  of  the 
women  of  today.  She  inquires  into  the 
religious,  scientific  and  romantic  guides 
to  happiness.  She  admits  that  celibacy 
may  be  genuine  or  nominal.  What  will 
individual  freedom  lead  to?  There  is 
much  about  the  "sex  bu.siness";  she 
finds  the  emphasi.s  put  on  sex  an  evil. 
It  "sex"  were  not  made  so  important, 
the  world  would  be  happier  and  more 
intelligent.  "I  can  see  no  real  reason 
why  a  man  should  be  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  eighth  commandment 
while  a  woman  is  given  charge  of  the 
>pventh.  .  .  .  Grandfather,  in  fact. 
Defore  I  wa.s  born,  pointed  out  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  society  in  which  the 
serious  business  o:  sex  was  left  by  men 
to  women,  and  the  serious  business  oft 
nutrition  left  by  women  to  men."  ^ 

Ker  argument  is  developed  at  great 
ipngth.  and  not  without  repetitions. 
-;he  is  original  in  her  point  of  view. 


The  portraits  on  the  new  bills  will  not  | 
excite  disapproval  on  account  of  the 
men    portrayed,    though  scandalous 
stories  about  Washington  and  Jefferson 
were  current  when  they  were  alive,  and 
Hamilton  and  Cleveland  did  not  escape. 
We  remember  that  when  shin-plasters  , 
were  issued  by  our  government  at  the  , 
time  of  the  civil  war.  prurient  prudes 
objected  to  the  handsome  women  por- 
trayed, on  the  ground  that  the  originals  • 
were  light  skirts  who  had  found  em-  - 
ployment    in    (government    offices  in 
Washington  owing  to  the  friendly  in- 
terest of  senators  and  others  high  in 
authority,  who  certainly  showed  good 
taste  in  picking. 


"Home  Cooking"  1 

Top  o'  the  Morning: 

Tha  vacation  is  nearly  over,  so  I U  be 
back  to  work  soon  and  get  a  good  rest. 
Tha  food  at  this'  resort  is  very  good. 
speshuUy  on  Sunday  w-hen  they  have 
meat     Yesterday  tha  E.  and  C.  goes 
nu?z  again  (or  yet)  an  decides  v.'e  shood 
HrivP  to  tha  next  town  where  a  gur 
advertises  a  old  fashioned  farm  dinner, 
at  6  bit.s  a  mouth.  If  I  was  on  tha  jury 
an  this  racketeer  went  to  trial,  tastead 
o!  giving  him  tha  rope.  Id  make  hjm| 
pat  one  of  his  own  feeds.    Tha  home, 
made  noodle  soup  must  of  been  made 
m  the  home  for  feeble  mmded.  Tha 
Mama  was  luckv,  she  got  3  two  inch 
nooX  strands.   I  drew  nearly  a  couple. 
Tha  sand  woodn'  of  been  so  bad  if 
there  was  a  liddle  more  spinach  in  it. 
Next  came  what  they  called  pnme  beef 
but  they  didn'  say  whether  tha  year 
that*  it  was  in  its  prune  was  A^  D.  or 
B  C.   My  knife  was  dull  so.  I  stropped 
it  on  the  beef.    Theres  effishency.  I 
wish  you  c,id  of  tasted  tha  desert,  they 
Tid  many  kinds  namely  nee  custard 
tpith  raisins    After  eatin  about  \i  of  i' 
Tnoticed^ne  of  the  raisins  moving  tta^ 
ins  snoiled  my  appetite  so  I  dion  order 
iHrffcurof  c%ee^  Tha  coflee  had 
kind  of  a  funny  taste  but  craooea 
so  much  before  that  I  just  drank  it. 
Fne  mSiutes  l^ter  tha  waitress  apolo- 

come  again  and  tha  Mama  says  I  hope 
you  get  your  hope."^^^  baKRAK. 

P  S  If  ptomaine  >  "^T"*^^-^ 
bef<we  night  Im  gonna  .ee  a  doctor  »» 
find  out  vrUats  ■vnous  witn  me. 


Book-Legging 

Top  O'  the  Morning: 

"Shush!"  shushed  a  furtive  looking 
individual  at  us.  He  walked  unbidden 
by  our  side  and  in  a  low  tone  that  was 
almost  a  whisper  he  said.  "I've  just 
got  thirty  of  'em  in  from  Canada.  How 
many  do  you  want?" 

As  a  law-abiding  citizen  of  these 
United  States  or  as  law  abiding  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  average  man  to  be. 
we  said  sternly  we  wanted  none  of  his 
wares,  and  to  be  gone  and  gone  quickly, 
lest  we  be  arrested  and  dragged  to  gaol 


Arthur  Fiedler  as  conductor,  and  47 
i  nlayers   from   the    Boston   Symphony  , 
\  Srchestra  again  last  night,  ^thenng  on 

•  a  hooded  platform  facing  the  Charles 

•  river  basin,  took  up  their  task  of  carry- 
ing music  to  the  people.    'The  presence 

,  of  thousands,  most  of  »^cm  v^^omen. 
mariff  a  new  -success  of  the  espianaae 
SincU  which  began  on  July  4  and  ^ 
are  to  reach  their  close  with  intermis 
'  sions.  only  on  Aug.-T.  _,.v.p 
;     Warned  by  the  Pr^g^m  not  to  rn^ake  , 
1    unnecessary  noises,"  the  If  ^nep  J»ere 
;  last  in  attention  to  the  P'ay"*^.''^^|PV 
I  when  the  oPPO^t.-^n't'c^  canie  for  ap 
1  )  nlaiise   or  when  the  whirr  of  an  air 
Stnleager  to  get  -ithln  range  of  note^s 
1  far  more   harmonious  than  its  o«n 
turned  all  eyes  upward,    "  was  a  ma.s 
'  erlv  presentation  of  wel  -known  c  as- 
sics  lasting  a  full  hour  and  leaving 
■~  hear  moie.  .'mk-' 


lesi  we  oe  arresieo  anu  ajd^sru  wj  ^aui  •-":-  °         ,„  hear  more.  Auci 

for  being  observed  on  the  same  street  ,  everybody  ^^1^'..^° J^^^i  connection  " 
with  a  bootlegger.  \  ,  L   Reeves  XSs   turned   t  - 

•  None  of  it  cut."  said  the  mysterious  1  "f^\X'h„."  f-mous  "Flngal's  Cave, 
straneer.    "This  is  the  real  thing.    Do  '  Mendels>ohn  s  famous    r  ng 


stranger.    "This  is  the  real  thing, 
you  want  a  couple?" 

"No."  said  we.  coldly  and  sternly. 
"Avaunt  thou  bootlegger." 

"You  got  me  all  wrong.  "  said  the 
stranger.  "I  hain't  no  bootlegger.  No. 
I'm  a  booklegger." 

"Yes."  said  we.  somewhat  puzzled. 

"Sure."  said  the  stranger.  "I'm  book- 
leggin'  the  genuine  English  edition  of 
'AH  Quiet  on  the  Western  front.'  Not 
a  word  or  a  page  cut  out.  The  gen-u- 
wine  artickle.  nothing  cut.  nothing 
changed.  The  federal  agents  grabbed 
a  lot  of  English  editions  last  week,  but 
I've  just  got  in  thirty  copies  from  Can- 
1  ada.  If  you  want  the  real  thing.  I'm 
the  guy.  I've  got  em.  Get  your  book 
from  a  booklegger  if  you  want  the  gen- 
u-wine." 

"We  hurried  away  from  the  book- 
legger. We  did  not  wish  to  buy  and 
peruse  a  book  that  is  not  permitted. 
The  English  edition  of  "All  Quiet  "  is 
not  permitted  to  American  citizens  by 
the  laws  of  our  country,  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

Besides,  we  have  three  copies  already, 
— R.  H.  L. 


Top  'o  the  (^Ornin^  Believe  It  or  Not 


The  B.  B.  C.  of  England  published  a  | 
list  of  322  words  that  announcers  found 
difficulty  in  broadcasting.  Correct  pro- 
nimciation  was  prescribed.  The  Society 
for  the  Pi-eservation  of  Pure  English 
submitted  the  list  to  Lord  Balfour.  Ea 
Grey  Earl  RusseU.  Granville  Barkt  > 
1  and  Dr.  Onions.  Their  opinions  are  pub 


A  body  waj  found 
Of  a  pretty  girl 
With  bobbed  brown  hair 
And  one  spit  curl. 

Height:  five  foot  four. 

And  light  blue  eyes. 
Wore  a  dark  bro^vn  dress 

And  oxford  ties. 


^ro'^^tSre"  Which"  us  author  was  in 
spired  to  compose  after  a  l.rip  paid 
t^  the  Hebrides  islands.  In  '  A\e  Maria 
the  gathering  maae  acquaintance  v^lth 
Z  ffinato'r  of  -nany  exquisite  com- 
po-Mtions  which.have  had  s"U  ha^e 
{Seir  day  in  the  services  t'^^f  "-^^^a 
Catholic  church.  A.s  .  a^'a^m 
from  Verdi's  opera  La  Tra\iaia 
cached  the  same  listeners  must  have  ; 

Madame  Donatelli.  ..p.nadero'  " 

A  treat  also  came  with  Pa"a^"°;.„ 
a  Spanish  dance  by  GlaMunov  knov  n 
as  the  best  song  composer  of  the  nt« 
I  Rus  an  school,  with  many  s>-mphonK 
'  poems  to  his  credit,  includ  ng  Steiw 
n»7in  ■•  '"The  Forest  and  The  Kiem 
Hn  "  Other  notable  compositions  pre- 
sented were  a  Ru'tianiaii  rhapsod>  b> 
Pnp,;r,->  Saint -Sacns  s  The 
Scuf^-s  "waltz.  .^Tres  Jolle  and 
Rossini's  overture.  ■  Wl"  a*"  ™^ 

"^einKl^r^I^r^Auowina 
is  the  program  for  tonlgm. 

Wrrid'.nc  Mnrrli 
Ovrrmrr.  ".Mrrr; 


tal  .Mr     

(hi  Miiiiirt  i,...;-,H, 
r«olas..<,  "Mioi"'"' 

Srronri  Hm>i!«rlai.  KI<«i>-o<l.^  • 

(II )  Humorrshr 

<l>l  Tlliril  SUviini;    " "  ' 
Sflrcilon.   "Til*  N»w  >' 
.Mnrehr  SlnTf   


MfndrlMohii 
Windsor"    .  . 

.  .  Barh  I 
noUoiii 
Putrlm 

 l.l.Tl 

DT»riik 
....  Uterak 
Rnmhrrc 


The  T  li  e  a  t  r  e 

fl>U\   ZS^  By  PHAlPHALE         ^  f  j 

Th/NPw/Vork  Herald  Tribune.  In  Its  obituary  of  Chark.  Forepaugh, 
pubSd'^rhet-Lf  suirthat  he  "wa.  first  actually  to  stic.  head  m  a 

"°"ioTF^re'paugh  did  stick  his  head  in 

be  vpntured  to  do  this  wa-s  in  1874.   Has  the  writer  of  the  head-line  never 
beafd  of  Van  Amburgh?   Never  sung 

Van  Amburgh  is  the  man  / 

Who  goes  to  all  the  shows. 
H?  shuts  himself  in  the  lion  s  den 

And  tells  you  all  he  knows 
He  puts  his  head  in  tha  lion's  mouth 

And  keeps  it  there  a  while. 
And  when  he  takes  it  out  again 
He  greets  you  with  a  smile. 
;  ^(L.doubt  there  are  variants  of  the  old  story. 

'  only  was  Van  Amburgh  long  before  Forepaugh  In  the  performance 
•f  the  feat  but  in  1848  Ellen  Chapman  with  Wombwell  s  Menagerie  In  Eng- 
land was  complimented  by  Queen  Victoria,  who  asked  how  she  felt  when  her 
head  was  inside  the  lion  s  mouth.  The  Prince  Consort  patted  Ellen  on  the 
back— she  was  a  pretty  girl;  the  Queen  gave  her  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 
The  affecting  story  is  told  at  length  in  "Sir"  George  Sanger's  "Seventy  Years 
%  Showman." 

Van  Amburgh  trained  two  lions  which  were  introduced  In  "The  Lion 
Doomed,  or  the  Bandit  of  Benares,"  produced  at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Jan.  8,  1834.  Henry  Wallack  played  Moraska.  One  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  play  was  thro^s-n  into  the  den  to  fight  with  the  male  lion.  The 
Mirror  in  its  review  stated:  "The  prisoner  escapes,  and  this  scene,  which 
prcfably  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed  here,  closes 
*mid  the  cheers,  and  the  free  respirations  of  the  excited  spectators  .  ,  .  The 
drama  closes  with  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of  Benares." 

Mr.  George  C.  D.  Odell  in  his  "Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage"  reproduces 
•  print  showing  a  scene  In  "the  Bowery  menagerie  1826."  (Was  there  a 
'Bowery  menagerie"  in  that  year?)  The  print  is  entitled  "Magnanimity  of 
the  Elephant."  There  is  this  description:  "A  male  and  a  female  tiger, 
breaking  on  that  thrilling  occasion,  the  bars  of  their  cage,  seized  a  llama 
and  began  to  devour  it.  At  that  moment  J.  Martin,  the  keeper,  entered  the 
room  to  feed  the  animals,  whereupon  the  tigress  abandoned  the  llama  and 
»prang  on  Martin.  And  then  the  elephant  rescued  him  by  throwing  his 
trunk  around  him,  placing  him  securely  on  his  'the  beast's)  own  back.  Mean- 
time a  male  lion  from  his  cage  reached  out  a  paw  purposeful  and  deterrent, 
and  -held  the  tiger  (sic)  till  help  arrived  for  the  keeper."  Mr.  Odell  calls  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  the  print— the  dying  llama,  the  blood  of  the  lion- 
lacerated  tiger,  the  frightened  monkeys,  etc. 


Van  Amburgh  was  showing  in  December,  1834,  at  the  Zoological  institute, 
\vi  Bowery,  New  York,  "the  most  extensive  collection  of  Beasts  and  Birds  in  i 
Ithe  known  world."   It  was  announced  that  at  4  o'clock  and  at  8  he  would  | 
|"enter  the  cage  with  the  Lion,  Lioness  and  'llger,  all  three  confined  in  one  | 
Icage  and  living  in  a  state  of  harmony  together."  In  April,  1837,  he  played  at , 
Ithe  Bowery  Theatre  in  "The  Lion  Lord."  taking  the  part  of  Constantlus.  a 
1  Greek.  Nero.  Moses  and  Zenobia  were  characters  in  the  play.  A  spectacle.! 
i^Blue  Beard."  with  Van  Amburgh 's  "rare  and  magnificent  animals,"  was  j 
Igiven  at  the  National.  The  stage  was  "so  arranged  as  to  give  the  audience  a  ^ 
[perfect  view  of  the  encounters,  with  the  utmost  salety." 
1       A^iother  animal  tamer  in  New  York  was  Kerr  Dnesbach,  who  took  the 
part  of  Abdallah,  an  outcast  Arab,  in  "The  Lion  of  the  Desert,  or  the  Con- 
quest of  Algiers."  This  fearless  Drie.sbach,  in  1843,  in  a  pavilion  that  would 
hold  6000  to  8000  people  at  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  street,  appeared  as  an 
outcast  slave  who  subdued  a  fierce  and  hungry  Brazilian  tiger.  "After  which 
he  wUl  harness  his  noble  lion  to  ftn  ancient  car,  and  drive  over  a  road  erected 
across  the  pavilion."  A  whole  caravan  of  wild  animals  was  let  loose  upon  him 
and  Driesbach  playfully  exhibited  his  skill  in  controlling  them.  At  his  benetti 
"he  will  at  6  P.  M.  preside  at  a  table  set  in  the  den  of  his  animals,  and  take 
■upper  with  them,  dispensing  their  portions,  and  drinking  from  the  same 
vessels  with  them,  thus  displaying  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  daring 
exploits  of  human  courage  ever  presented  to  an  audience." 
I       Yes,  there  were  passionate  press  agents  even  before  "Tody"  Hamilton, 
and  the  man. who,  to  Injure  a  rival  circus,  persuaded  the  manager  to  adver- 
tise it  as  "a  grand  monohippic  show."         .»  ,  . 

Of  course  there  were  lions  in  New  York-tohg  before  Van  AmbOrgh.  One 
I  was  advertised  to,  be  seen  there  in  1728.  .  » 


only  for  a  few  davs.  In  March  Fisk  was  named  proprietor.  Under  nate- 
man'ii.  management  "Barbe  Bleue,"  "Les  Bavards,"  "La  Perichole;'  and  a 
fow  smaller  operettas  by  Offenbach  were  produced.  Tostee,  born  in  1837, 
died  in  1874.  She  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  had  taken 
a  first  prize  for  solfege.  Audacious  on  the  stage,  delightful  as  singer  and 
\  actress  in  private  life,  off  stage,  she  was  quiet-not  falsely  Uemure-and 
the  amazed  American  women  who  were  with  her  on  the  steamer  by  pass- 
ing her  time  knitting  for  her  dearly  beloved  daughter,  whose  death  some 
time  afterwards  hastened  her  own.  We  remember  her  well  at  the  head  of 
her  troops,  proclaiming  her  love  for  the  military,  wooing  the  stupid  Fritz 
tho  £uld  not  forget  his  Wanda,  dancing  the  cancan  with  her  feHow  con- 
SraSr^  Aujac  came  from  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  where  he  was  highly 
Seemed.  If  we  are  not  in  error,  he  was  killed  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

What  would  Filmland  be  with^its^ngerous  woman?  The  latest  is 
Baclanova  whom  we  have  seen  before  distinguish  herself  in  silent  pictures 
m  which  her  Slavonic  charm  has  stood  her  in  good  stead.  Associated  with 
Olive  Brock  in  this  rather  tawdry  melodrama  ("A  Dangerous  Woman  ) 
Baclajiova  demonstrates  the  fact  that  unpleasant  as  the  American  voice  can 
sometimes  be  in  talking  films  it  is  the  essence  of  harmony  compared  to  what 
a  Russian  lady  is  able  to  emit  in  the  shape  of  screen  noise  when  she  wants 
to  ventilate  her  feelings.— Sunday  Times  (London). 

The  "American  Voice."  This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Martin  Wells  wrote 
to  the  Observer  (London): 

"I  venture  to  suggest  that  English  actors  and  actresses  will  not  be  in 
such  great  demand  for  talking  picture  production  as  Mr.  Abrahams  avers.  I 
believe  that,  through  natural  causes,  and  despite  objections  about  accent  and 
speech,  America  and  American  cinema  artists  will  dominate  the  new  indus- 
try in;the  same  manner  as  they  gained  control  of  the  silent  film  Industry. 
This  is  far  more  probable  than  educating  existing  stars  to  talk  pure  English 
or  m^kihg  use  of  well-spoken  actors.  So  it  is  likely  that  more  American 
Idiom  will  find  its  way  into  general  use  here  with  the  advent  of  this  form 
of  entertainment,  more  so  even  than  was  possible  through  the  caption  of  the 
ellent  film. 

"Shall  we  thus  become  Americanized  by  their  influence?  Herein  lies  the 
[  menace  of  the  'talkies'." 

j  This  question  of  voices  leads  to  many  articles  in  English  pewspapers,  the 
M^^nchester  Guardian,  for  example,  thinks  it  ia  not  easy  to  find  voices  that 
Will  go  with  film  faces  and  record. 

"One  knows  -scores  of  people  whose  voices  quite  belie  their  appearance, 
and  the  same  experience  is  afflicting  Hollywood  directors  with  despair. 
Leading  ladies  whom  the  public  had  been  trained  to  believe  the  personifica- 
tion of  ingenue  girlhood  turn  out  to  have  deep  sonorous  voices  instead  of  a 
larklike  twitter.  The  villain  of  a  hundred  Westerns  betrays  a  high-pitched 
lisp.   The  clinging  vamp  speaks  in  harsh,  metallic  tones. 

\  "Nor  is  this  all.  If  it  was  simply  incompatibility  between  voice  and  ap- 
pearance a  change  of  make-up  would  be  enough,  and  the  villain  could  set 
himself  to  playing  dudes.  But  it  has  for  years  been  the  policy  of  the  cinema 
BtfLgnates  to  present  their  servants  to  the  public  always  in  some  character- 
jstlc  part,  and  it  is  too  late  to  change  that  now.  The  audiences  which  loved 
and  cheered  Ferdinando  FitzCohen  as  a  leading  juvenile  will  not  stand  him 
in  whiskers  and  a  scowl,  however  gruff  his  voice  may  be." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mme.  Nazimova  has  seen  fit  to  withdraw 
Jrom  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre.  Her  playing  in  Chekov's  "Cherry  Or- 
chard" and  in  "Katerina"  will  be  long  remembered  here. 


Mr.  Sydney  Carroll  on  the  "talkies":  "The  public  will  not  lone  endure 
even  m  a  novelty  badly  written,  grunting.  Kiueaking  twangs.  ' 

^7 


The  public  thinks  of  milady  too  much  in  terms  of  "Home  Sweet  Home" 
I —Eugene  Goossens. 


The  Commonweal,  reviewing  "Jubilee  Jim"  by  Robert  H.  Puller,  says 
I  that  Jim  Fisk  "found  time  to  promote  and  manage  the  first  presentation  of 
I  French  opera-bouffe  In  New  York."  The  statement  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Fuller 
1  was  liicewise  in  error. 

H.  L.  Bateman  was  the  man  who  first  brought  a  French  opera-boufle 
company  to  this  country,  producing  Offenbach's  "Barbe  Bleue "  at  Niblo's 
Garden.  New  York  on  July  20,  1868.  As  manager  of  Pike  s  Opera  House,  the 
comer  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  he  produced  there  "La 
Grande  Duche-sse."  Irma  was  the  leading  woman  in  "Barbe  Bleue."  She  was 
the  Ri.ster  of  Galli-Marie,  the  first  Carmen,  and  Paola-Marie.  whose  Bettina 
In  "The  Mascot"  is  well  remembered  in  Boston.  Irma  was  the  first  wife  of 
••Edoiiard"  Colonne.  afterwards  the  famous  conductor  in  Paris  of  the 
I  Colonne  concerts  at  the  Chatelet.  When  he  conducted  here  in  opera-bouffe 
he  was  known  as  Jules  Colonne,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  play  a  violin  solo  in 
ore  of  the  waits.  Bateman  produced  "La  Grande  Duchesse"  at  Pike's  Opera 
Hoii.se  on  Oct.  14,  1868,  with  Mile.  Tostee  as  the  Duchess  and  the  excellent 
I  iinger  Aujac  as  Fritz. 

On  Jan.  9.  1869.  Bateman  sold  his  interest  in  the  French  company  to 
I'Jamer  Fisk,  Jr.    Fisk  and  Gould  became  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre, 
T(b  f  h  was  then  named  "The  Grand  Opera  House."   Gould's  name  appearfed 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"River  of  Romance" 

A  .screen  romantic  drama,  adapted  by 
Ethel  Doherty,  Dan  Totheroth  and 
John  V.  A.  Weaver  from  the  story  by 
Booth  Tarkington;  photography  by  Vic- 
tor Milner;  directed  by  Richard  Wallace 
and  presented  by  Paramount  as  an  all- 
talking  picture  with  the  following  cast: 

Tc.in    Kimilonl  Charles  Uoxcra 

riviin    iBlfPi"  June  rolliei 

(icn.  '.leV  Rumfoi-d  Henr.v  B  W-alihull 

Gen.  Orlanflo  Jachson  ,  i.^ 

(■•Ill      Blaekie   Fred  Kolilei- 

M'Vii'.o   Natala-  Kinsst.Mi 

Major   Patterson:;:   Walter  >McGrail 

T<ip   l»5il<-rson  .\mlers()n  Lawlei 

Mme.   Rmnford  Mrs.  Gf"^f,%f"»^<;*'! 

Riimhn  Geoi.e  Keea 

A  soft-spoken,  wholly  delightful  com- 
edy is  "River  of  Romance. "    Its  move- 
ment is  as  langorous  as  that  of  the 
I  wide  river  on  which  float  those  old-time 
steamboats  of  the  1840s.    Its  theme, 
charmingly  and  faithfully  retamed  by 
I  its  trio  of  adapters,  is  witchingly  senti- 
mental, or  archly  humorous  as  the  situa- 
tion demands.    Its  characters  seem  to  • 
I  have  stepped  out  of  the  fascinating 
li  pages  of  Tarkington 's  "Magnolia."  The 
i  players  without  exception  have  been  as- 
signed  with  a  canny  shrewdness  unusual 
even  in  these  days  of  advanced  Intel- 
ligence in  the  movies.    Before  writing 
further  this  column  hastens  to  urge  all 
who  seek  in  their  cinema  entertainment 
mental  stimulation  and  relaxation  by 
turns  to  see  this  satisfying  production 
directed  bv  Richard  Wallace. 

Mr  Rogers,  one  of  our  most  engaging 
juveniles  of  the  screen,  is  making 
tremendous  strides  forward.  In  '•Cl«pe 
Harmony"  he  amused  us  vastly,  ia  a 
role  devoted  to  the  simpler  humors  rf 
life  Here,  as  the  upstanding  scion  w 
an  old  southern  family  which  counted 
honor  and  dueling  as  synonymous,  he 
takes  on  a  more  manly  part,  yet  remains 
the  ingenuous  boy  of  earlier  pictures. 
iBy  no  means  a  coward,  young  Tom 


engagement  to  tivira  jeners  nas  oeen  f 
announced,  Tom  smilingly  refuses  to  | 
consider  himself  insulted.    It  is  merely 
jealousy  because  the  major  thought  he  I 
had  won  Elvira,  explains  Tom.    His ! 
father,  bitterly  di.-appointed,  intimates  i 
that  Tom  should  depart.    He  does,  and  ' 
In   his   subsequent   wanderings  meets 
Gen.  Orlando  Jackson,  a  gambling  house 
owner  who  wears  a  patch  over  the  eye 
which  his  first  wife  closed  with  a  hymn 
book.    The  general  explains  to  Tom 
how  he  dominates  his  fellow-men  by 
a  show  of  bravado,  a  menacing  glare, 
an  order  to  sit  down,  in  blood-curdling 
tones.    Tom,  after  nearly  braining  the 
bullying  Capt.  Blackie  with  a  chair, 
and   later  by  following  his  mentor's 
counsel,  becomes  known  as  the  notorious 
Col.  Blake.   In  the  end  he  returns  home 
In  time  to  claim  the  first  waltz  at  her 
coming-out    party    with    little  Lucy 
JefTers.  who  always  has  adored  him,  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  blatant  Maj. 
Patterson,  and  to  win  his  father's  for- 
giveness. 

There  are  times  when  the  voices  are 
pitched  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to 
hear  their  utterances.  The  southern 
accent  in  general  is  treated  skilfully. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  splendid.  Miss  Brian 
may  well  count  Lucy  as  her  most  deli- 
cate and  most  appealing  portrait  from 
the  audible  screen.  There  are  times 
when  Mr.  Beery  dominates  the  picture. 
Speech  has  no  terrors  for  him.  No  more 
ingratiating  rascal  ever  trod  the  stage 
than  his  Gen.  Orlando  Jackson.  While 
at  times  the  pictorial  continuity  was 
marred  by  jerkiness  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions, the  camera  for  the  greater  part 
contrived  to  give  many  beautiful  scenes, 
particularly  that  of  the  long,  winding 
staircase  in  the  Rumford  mansion. 

W.  E.  a. 


>wS  S,  aeJfy  jncounw  aller  Toms 
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Artists  and  Pupils  Happy 
In  Playhouse  and  Workshop 


MODERN -BEACON 


■KEADING  MAKETH  A  FX"  I 

Top  o' the  horning: 

Every  day  I  read  15  mins.  to  improve  I  yiiittv 
my  mind.   What  I  reads  is  ads.   Do  yoi  i    i     A  ecrcen  mplodrama 
read?   Well,  vou  should.   I  think  ever>7  V,  ""*'«L'l?'n,^'Smi''''n5t^mSd  by 
body  should  i'ead  and  in  that  way  d^ !  jS';tm-?r"^ih  the''^^^^^^^ 
velope  tha  be-st  that  is  in  each  an  every 
lone  of  us  to  tha  end  that  we  may  some 


adapted   Ircm  Ihr 
(flrected  by_yi' 


Liorhtori 


Rollins's    Repertory  Company 
Surry,  Me.,  Is  Striving  to 
Produce  the  Best 


'i  By  JOAN  DICK 

Although  in  our  cities  now  most  of  the 
theatres  are  dark  and  we  must  go  in 
;  search  of  entertainment  either   to  a 
'  talkie  or  an  occasional  ieg  show,  scat- 
tered  about  the  country  are  various 
(  stock  companies   and   repertory  com- 
■  panics  with  open  doors;    By  their  en- 
.  thusiasm  and  a  sense  of  freedom  en- 
;  gendered   perhaps  by   their  agreeable 
'surroundings,  or  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petition with  more  standardized  produc- 
tions, they  convey  a  feeling  of  vitality 
and  robustness  very  reassuring  to  lovers 
of  the  stage.   The  latest  development  of 
thi.s  kind  is  the  Surry  Playhouse  and 
Workshop  at  Surry,  Me.,  which  is  sit- 
uated about  20  miles  from  North  East 
Harbor  and  Bar  Harbor. 

The  director  is  Leighton  Rollins,  who 
was  for  several  years  In  charge  of  the 
Try  Out  Theatre  at  Welle-sley,  where  by 
producing  only  new  plays  an  opportunity 
\  was   given   young  dran^tists   to  have 


their  productions  seen  and  perhaps  thor 
'oughly  overhauled  before  appearing  in 
'  New  York.  Mr.  Rollins  appears  to  have 
Uhe  necessary  requirements  needed  for 
such  a  many-sided  and  complicated  .job 
'as  running  a  combined  playhouse  and 
dramatic  .school.  He  is  young,  with  a 
well-developed  sense  of  the  comic,  and 
a  lack  of  fegotism  and  prejudice  which 
makes  him  responsive  both  to  human 
'beings  and  to  Ideas. 
'  STARTED  IN  MAY 

'  The  building  of  the  theatre  was 
started  in  Mav.  and  on  July  2  the  doors 
)were  open  for  the  fir.st  performance. 
jOutward  appearances  make  a  strong  im- 
pression and  no  one  could  fail  to  be 
charmed  with  this  building. 
1  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  250,  but 
lin  the  future  Mr.  Rollins  hopes  to  build 
Ja  larger  theatre  and  to  use  this  only 
'for  the  school.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
lopen  rolling  fields,  with  pine- groves, 
land  a  winding  inlet  of  the  sea,  makmg 
a  river  of  salt,  with  the  hazy  mountains 
lof  Mt.  Desert  in  the  background.  We 
Iwere  there  in  haying  time.  The  mechani- 
'cal  devices  of  these  days  which  have 
^also  Invaded  the  fields  had  not  reached 
jthere,  an  dthe  mowing,  raking  and 
'.spreading  of  the  hay  by  horse  and  man 
were  each  a  process  of  exceeding  beauty. 

COTTAGES  HOUSE  STAFF 

Several  small  cottages  in  the  woods 
.it  the  water's  edge  house  the  staff  and 
Hhe  pupils  which,  number  10  girls  and 
tix  young  men.  Other  cottages  are  used 
Jfor  workshop  and  eating  purposes.  The 
fschool  lasts  for  two  months,  July  and 
■August,   and   the   pupils   give  one-act 


spirit  of  gayety  and  the  capacity  for 
pulling  together,  which  was  greatly  in 
evidence,  we  concluded  that  most  people 
en.1oy  the  community  life,  meeting  to 
gether  and  woi-king  for  some  definite 
purpose,  and  that  this  terrific  racketing 
and  tearing  over  the  roads  by  which 
the  youth  of  this  country  ruin  all  sum- 
mer resorts  is  simply  a  case  of  mis- 
directed energy  and  lack  of  aim. 

Among  the  members  of  the  company 
of  the  Surry  Players  are  Miss  Helen 
Robinson,  Miss  Barbara  Boyd,  who  was 
with  the  Huddersfield  Repertory 
Theatre  in  England,  taking  the  part  of 
Anne  Hathaway  in  "Will  Shakespeare": 
Miss  Nell  Burt,  who  was  with  the  Irish 
Players;  Miss  Judith  Elder,  in  Shake- 
spearian repertoire  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon:  Mi.ss  Sylvia  Ware  of  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Ben  Hoagland.  who  was  at  the 
Berkshire  playhouse  at  Stockbridge 
last  siummer. 

Seven  plays  In  repertory  arc  being 
given  during  the  summer,  and  on  Anp- 
10  Margaret  Anglin  is  to  be  guest  artist 
for  a  week,  when  a  special  performance 
is  being  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Actors'  Fund  of  America.  j 
It  is  ■  to  be  regretted  that  the  play  i 
given  the  evening  we  were  there  was 
Clyde  Fitch's  "Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marines."  a  comedy  which  has  j 
been  virtually  in  the  possession  of  ama- 
teurs for  years..  However,  it  made  a 
hit  and  was  probably  used  for  box-oflBce 
purposes,  very  much  as  "Aida"  is  at  the] 


day  attain  that  perfection  .  .  .  well  suf- 
fix it  ta  say  I  see  in  tha  papers  thatj 
three  frenchmen  landed  in  europe  in  an| 
airship  and  the  first  thing  they  asked 
[for  was  a  bottle  of  white  wine  please.] 
I  Now  theres  a  psychology  aoout  that; 
offwhat  I  wants  to  point  out  to  you  be- 1 
cause  youre  my  friend  an  weve  had  lots 
lof  good  times  tagether  aint  we?  W-'U 
'  as  I  say.  what  they  wanted  was  a  bottla 
white  wine  when  they  lands  in  frame. 
I  Had  tha  trip  been  vice  versa,  that  is  to 
isay,  had  the  three  frenchmen  landed  m 
the  U  S  from  france  they  would  not 
have  asked  fer  a  bottla  white  wine  be- 
cause the  whole  psychology  of  tha  ad- 
,  venture  would  have  been  reversed  which 
lis  altogeter  to  plain  and  simple  as  mu^l 
with  a  strav;  hat  in  it.    Had  tha  3 
frenchmen  landed  in  these  U  S  aft;r 
crossing  tha  ocean  in  an  airship  thfy 
would  have  asked  for  fiishmen's  yeast, 
parts  garters,  Huylers  cigarets,  five  gal 
blue  crown  gasolene.  3  pair  honey  dew] 
paiamas,  red  rubber  chewing  gum.  Mc-| 
Sullivan  rubber  heels,  acold  point  flati 
iron,  one  case  hoka  hola.  two  pounosi 
hund.vdory  cofTee  ...  but  I  must  get 
back  "ta  mv  reading  or  else  come  to  no 
good  and  pass  on  like  tha  unsuccessful 
young  man  what  didnt  say  » J'"'^ 
whole  evening.  ORACbt. 


'  Until  Ramsay  MacDonald  becam" 
leader  of  tiie  opposition  'n  1922.  "Who  s 
Who"  and  "Hansard"  spelled  the  name 
without  the  internal  capital.  "MacDon- 
ald is  really  one  of  the  names  which  , 
should  always  be  so  spelt.  The  Gael  c 
rule  is  that  where  the  prefix  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  personal  name  fas  in  this  i 
case.  Donald),  the  capital  D  should  be 
retained:  where  it  is  followed  by  an:- 
■  other  than  a  proper  name  <as  in  Mar-, 
Intyre— 'son  of  the  carpenter  )  the  cap-[ 
ital  should  not  be  used.  But  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  individual  taste  and  fancy 
have  plaved  a  good  deal  of  hav-pc.  -Tneve 
is  a  Macdonald  (small  d')  in  Mr.  Bald- 
win's own  ancestry.  His  mother  was  »i, 
-j  daughter  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald. 

.K  In  the  Utopian  city  there  will  be  one 

.    .  ,  «wav  sidewalks,  or  a  broad  sidewalk  will 

opening  night  of  the  Chicago  Opera|  .ij^g^g  ^  line  dividing  those  going  ani 

rinmnanv  In  'Rnst.nn  I,  l^i   _„™i«rT       Hnor   fpti'   there   are  in 


World 

Pictures  with  the  lolowing  east: 

lOtt.v  Greenwood   f  ^^Ji,  ■ 

L  Mpx  "St    George  John  bluai . 

St'.  Geor'ge   °"™'%,S"e™  Anlt  I 

S  eiSer        Olaf  Rvilpn 

i  ReXp...'  ■  •.  .   Charles  a?UaM;l.ne«.- 

•Di.    Drake  Maun"- 

The  first  10  minutes"  run  of  "Kitty' 
tells  one  unmistakably  that  this  picture 
was  made  in  England.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  quality  of  photography:  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  is  unusually  sharp  and 
interesting  In  that  it  reveals  authentic 
views  of  the  river  Thames  and  its-  lively 
boating  parties,  of  busy  London  streets 
and  quiet  rural  lanes.  It  is  the  manner 
of    performance,    "the  one-two-three, 
face  the  camera,  register  scorn."  pro-  I 
i  cedure  which  sticks  out  all  over  the  J 
!  film.  The  actors  ar6  of  the  stagey  sorr 
i  familiar  in   our   own  melodramas 
'three  decades  ago.  They  do  not  quite 
' '.'ing  true. 

"Kitty"  tells  of  the  loyal  love  of  a 
little  English  shopgirl  for  a  young  aru- 
tocrat  whom  she  meets  in  her  mother  r- 
tobacconist  s  shop,  marries  secretly  and 
ultimately  brings  back  to  normal  heali  n 
after  a  series  of  episodes  in  which  th; 
youth  suffers  paralysis  of  the  lower 
iimbs  following  a  plane  crash  in  a  war- 
time  sortie,   is   sequestered   from  his 
plebeian  bride  by  a  doting  but  thor-  j 
oughly  selfish  mother,  is  kidnapped  by  j 
Kitty  and  iiemoved  to  a  little  riverside 
cottage  whifh  she  and  her  mother  have  | 
purchased  trom  savings,  and  is  finally 
able  to  walk  again,  thanks  to  a  shrewd  | 
surge<Mi's  ruse  and  Kitty  s  plucky  en-  > 
couragement.  It  is  a  long  pitcure.  run- 
ning -well  to  90  minutes.  Originally  H 
was  /an  all-silent  affair,  but  when  the 
talkjje  epidemic  broke  out  World  Wide 
imnforted  it,  did  over  the  closing  scenes  - 
in  Tnone  to  smooth  dialogue  in  the  R.  i 
C. ,  A.  studios  in  New  York,  and  ther - 
yciu  are.  W.  E.  G. 


Company  In  Boston 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  perform 


those  ,  coming.    How  few  jhej-e  are 
Boston  who.  '-assing.  keep  to  tne  rlght^ 


ance  was  due  to  Mi.ss  Sylvia  Ware's  role  LjWomefl  old  and  young  often  stand  in 
of  a  newsboy.  Into  which  she  injected  I  ^j^g  middle  of  a  sidewalk. 'chattenn; 
life  and  humor.  It  would  have  been  a1  -a^d  obstructing:  or  they  will  dawdle 
better  test  of  the  company  to  have  seen     along  three  or  four  abreast.  j 

Noel  Coward's  "The  Rat-Trap,"  which  1   — 

is  to  appear  probably  next  winter  in  ! 


They  are  still  telling  .stories  abo'i' 


New  York.   The  other  plays  to  be  given  i    Georges  Courteline  in  Paris 

 ..rr^i-  _  TT  .1  TT-   i^t   I'  _i  I  l-.  i  ^  o/4rriir!ltirtr 


are  "The  March  Hare,"  by  Harry  Wag 
staff  Gribble:  "Dramatic  Young  Lady." 
by  Sierra:  '.'Dover  Road."  by  A.  A. 
Milne;  "Caroline."  by  Somerset  Mau- 
ghan:  "Cock  Robin,"  by  Philip  Barry 
and  Elmer  Rice,  and  a  modernized  ver- 
sion translated  from  the  PYench  of  "The 
Birds"  of  Aristophanes. 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  Mr.  Rollins 
is  going  abroad  for  the  winter  to  visit 
the  dramatic  centres  of  Europe.  He 
hopes  to  engage  for  next  season  a  Euro- 
pean producer* and  one  or  two  first-class 
English  actors.  He  would  like  to  include 
also  a  school  for  creative  writing  and  a 
school  of  music,  and  to  give  perform- 
ances of  modern  ballet  and  light  operas 
This  might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  civic 

  .    .       _  repertory  company  in  Boston,  which  will! 

fclays,  also  having  the  opportunity  to  surely  come  if  we  continue  to  complain 
itake  minor  parts  in  the  company  if  they  i  bitterly  enough  of  anything  which  W 
]i'p  s'ifTiciently  competent.     From  the^l  not  "oori  tlieatre.  ' 

'  ,  -  *  The  .stocking  spells  utility; 

the  C/Vl  Of  mug  Don't  gruclse  with  incivility 

^  The  maiden  of  ability 

  The  best  that  she  can  buy: 

STRICTLY  Business  P'^^"        in\{\\  (and  fruitv'»  Is; 

.  "  «v.„»vt  nn   Pflir'enc  Though  just  skin-deep  mere  beauty  Is, 

(An  American   expel t  on  efflc.enc^  ggj^i^^^  ^ 

says  that  silk  stockings  ought  not  to  b  Apparently  knee-high!  | 
regarded  as  an  extravagance  on  th                              ^.  t  TTrin 

part  cf  the  business  girl,  but  rather  a   

^.S^"^.  'rensrof  •  S'so^nlut"  ^ord  Hewart  ob.ieots  to  the  term  "tuij 
'  ithout  which  nothing  can  be  achieve  up   as  not  Enghsh.    It  would  be  inter-i 


Here  i' 
thn 


i  Op 

*?( 


m  modern  business  life.) 

Our  typist's  an  authority 

On  hose  superiority. 

And,  like  the  vast  majority, 

She  wears  (and  shows)  a  lot; 
This  is  not,  in  reality, 
A  form  of  prodigality. 
Because  her  personality 

Would  suffer  did  she  not. 

She  wears  the  best  obtainable, 
The  sleekest  that  are  gainable, 
But  this  is  quite  explainable 

On  business  grounds,  you'll  find, 
It  is  no  sign  of  jollity. 
Or  leanings  to  frivolity— 
Her  legs  display  the  quality 

Inherent  in  her  mind. 

Though  Puritans  grow  furious 
At  tastes  they  deem  luxurious. 
Their  point  of  view  a  curious  V 

Misunderstanding  hides; 
Their  protests  are  erroneous; 
Silk  stockings  aren't  felonious 
In  lustrous  legs  harmonious 

4hiiitv  abides. 


esting  to  hear  Mr.  Micawber's  opinion 
on  this  subject.  "Turn  up,"  meaning 
"to  occur,"  was  long  in  use  before  Mr. 
Micawber,  as  in  "they  must  watch  the 
occasions,  which  in  the  whirl  of  time 
will  turn  up."  The  term  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  game  of  cards.  Who  was 
(he  man  in  one  of  Bret  Harte's  "Con- 
densed Novels"  that  had  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  turning  up  an  ace — or  was  it  a 
jack?— from  the  bottom  ofnhe  pack? 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  admits 
"turn-down  "  as  adjective  and  substan- 
tive, rbut  calls  the  verb,  meaning  to 
snub,  rebuke,  reject,  repulse,  American 
slang;  yet  the  well  written  Speaker  in 
1902  contained  this  sentence:  "I  look 
back  on  that  period  of  sour  welcome 
and  curt  turn-dow-n  with  feelings 
I  cannot  express."  The  Dailv  Chronicle 
recently  regretted  the  importation  .  of 
the  very  "turn-down."  for  "reject." 
"One  has  a  tenderness  for  slang  which 
adds  a  new  .slnadc  to  the  language,  but 
where  is  the  dilTcrrnce  between  savin? 
(as  so  many  doi  that  a  proposal' ha,^ 
been  'turned  down'  and  that  it  has  been 
rejected'?" 


one,  showing  his  admiration  for 
elder  Dumas :_  ' 
"You    know    the    chapter    In  the 
•Vlcomte  de  Biagelonne'  where  D'Arta- 
gnan  is  bothered  by  an  officer  of  the 
King      "Stop  following  m».  sir,  say? 
D'Artagnan.  The  other  persists.  Then 
our  mu.skete«r:    'Sir,  I  have  been  angrv 
only  twice  in  my  life  and  there  were  two; 
dead  men.'    Then  the  officer  crossr.s, 
himself.'  Heh!    Wliat  do  you  say  to; 
that?    Isn't  that  excellent?    Show  me 
anything  like  it  in  your  modern  Utera- 
ture!" 

THE  MODERN  YOUNG  MAN 

One  witnesses  with  nstonlshmeat  the 
attitude  of  the  fond  and  foolish  mother 
and  negligent  father  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  sons  and  daughters  at 

1  this  critical  age.  The  lad  appears  to  do ! 
exactly  as  he  likes:  he  often  smokes  the 

I  cheapest  cigarettes  all  day.  even  at  his 
work,  keeps  bad  hours,  reads  trash,  and  1 

.  in  so  many  ways  offends  againsk  the  j 
ordinary  principles  of  hygiene;  yet 
there  is  little  control.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  estalishment  of  a  dif-  | 
ferent  regime,  difficult  to  arrange  and 
formulate,  but  necessary  as  a  prelim- 
biarv  to  the  best  training  of  the  futur" 
heads  of  families  .'.nd  fathers  of  th? 
race.— Dr.  C.  E.  Goddard,  medical  offi- 
cer of  health  for  Harrow. 

CHARLOTTE  MEW  IN  "THE 
K.VMBLING  SAILOR 

"Smile.  Death,  as  you  fasten  the  blades 

to  my  feet  for  me. 
On.  on  let  us  skate  past  the  sleeping 

willows  dusted  with  Snow; 
Fast,  fast  down  the  frozen  stream,  with 

the  moor  and  the  road  and  the 

"       vision  behind  

(Show  me  your  face— w^.  the  eyes  are 
..    .  kind!) 
And  we  will  not  speak  of  life  or  believe 

in  it.  or  remember  it  as  we  go." 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  D.\Y 

A  man  who  had  a  magnificent  li- 
brary was  asked  why  he  would  never 
lend  a  book  to  anybody:  "It's  cur« 
mudgconiy.    What's  your  reason"? 

'"fhat  no  one  ever  returns  books  lent 
to  them." 

"That's  far  too  sweeping,"  said  tha 
friend. 

"I  know  what  I'm  talking  aV"^"'  ^1' 
the?". "  he  said  vriVn  a  sweeping 
'  are  l>orr"-'-»d  books." 


\  KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

*The  Flying  Fool" 

A  screen  comedy  by  Elliott  Clawson. 
■with  dialogue  by  James  Gleason;  di- 
'rected  by  Taylor  Gamett  and  presented 
by  Pathe  as  an  all-talking  picture  with 
the  following  cast: 

Bill    Taylor   .  VTilliam  Bo.^d 

■  Patsy"    Burke   Mane  Prev<)=i 

Tnmm.v  Ta.vlor  Russell  Gleason 

■  Tom  "Poison  '  PuKaii   ■-  .  Tom  O'Bripn 

.Aviation  Fifld  Manairer  Dan  Wolheini 

•  Btirke  .  .  I.   Kate  BrUL-e 

j     Bill  Taylor,  known  to  his  friends  and 
enemies  alike  as  "The  Flying  Fool," 
I  {brought  down  four  Hun  airmen  near 
■/the  close  of  the  world  war,  acquired  a 
I  decoration  from  a  French  general  or 
j  something,  and  went  home  to  take  up 
stunt  flying  from  a  Los  Angeles  avia- 
tion field.   He  had  an  excellent  opinion 
/of  himself,  believed  that  he  knew  all 
/about  women,  and  was  never  avei-se  to 
mixing  it  with  males  who  affronted 
him.    In  the  opening  scene  "PoLson" 
Dugan.    another    aviator    with  ribald 
.song  Interrupts  Bill's  sentimental  in- 
'"erchanges  with  a  couple  of  vivacious 
^little    French    girls.    "Excuse    me  a 
moment,"  sa.vs  Bill,  "I  have  important 
business  to  attend  to."  and  he  meets 
nijgan  half-way.    "Pardon  me."  ."^ys 
Dugan.  "Was  you  looking  for  some- 
thing?"   "Yes.  I  was."  retorts  Bill,  and 
he  sends  Dugan  down  with  a  snappy 
left  swing.    Four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  picture  these  two  have  occasion 
to  ask  each  other  thus  same  quesUon. 
and  each  time  one  of  them  get*  it. 
Bill,  being  the  star,  gets  it  only,  lonce: 
poor  Dugan  is  less  fortunate. 

Bill's  kid  biother  Tom  falls  In  love 
with  "Patsy."  a  shy.  domesticated  ' 
cabaret  singer  who  actually  lljves  with 
her  mother  and  knows  how  to  cook. 
Bill  undertakes  to  squash  the  Infatua- 
tion and  himself  falls  in  love  with  the 
girl,  and  she  with  him.  She  was  Jusi 
"plftjring  nlDnfrn'ith  Tbmmy."--  Bill  take.- 
her  home  from  the  cabaret  in  his 
rattle-trap  car,  which  runs  wild  and 
snaps  off  a  street  light  pole.  "When  i 
you  kiss,  you  wreck  'em."  remarks 
"Patsy."  Hitherto  Bill's  motto  ha^  been 
to  "find  'rm,  fool  'em  and  forget  'cm": 
but  "Patsy"  puts  different  ideas  into  - 
his  head.  A/ter  a  series  of  quarrels  in 
which  the  girl  and  the  two  brothers 
figure,  everything  is  straightened,  out. 
Bill  promises  to  quit  the  dangerous 
'stunt'  game,  and.  to  celebrate,  takes  a 
final  sock  at  the  pestiferous  Diisan. 

There  are  many  really  comical  scenes, 
thanks  to  Gleason  senior,  who  knows 
well  how  to  write  that  sort  of  stuff. 
One  is  the  scene  in  bed,  when  Bill  tells 
Tommy  about  women:  another  when 
both  fall  asleep,  sitting  up,  telling  each 
other  what  a  swell  girl  "Pat^sy"  is.  The 
air  shots  of  two  planes  twisting  and 
diving  as  Bill  anti  Dugan  engage  In 
vicious  aerial  pursuit  are  fairly  exratinp; 
the  conchiding  flash  is  the  big  sirr- 
prise  of  the  whole  picture.  As  tso  the 
i  pla.vers.  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Gleason 
j  weve    particularly     enlertjilning.  The 


shoe    dancing.    rerriBpe-  vne  onajc* 

honors  In  this  elaborate  set  ai  g  ttalftft 
by  the  colored  quartet  which  j^aes 
nroud,  especially  in  its  last  xmriber, 
•'Ain't  It  a  Shame?"   There  '  b  mtHhiivs 
startlingly  original  in  the    tcia'ciite  <qf 


former  discloses  a  good  speaking  voice 
loiiiici  u  eood-natured  actor  oi 

b^.|o  e  lllenf  films.    Youn?  Glea- 

.  „,lrb-%iiopp<;t5  the  idea  that  he  startiingiy  onginai  m  wic    ic>a5}ne  -oi 
"nid  be  capitel  in  Charl^  Ray's  old   the  revue,  but  .all  the  s  ^^ts  ^hh 
Miss  Prevost  was  a  kittenish  dancers  and  musicians  are  catfftlbfeWid 
rifu  thine  with  a  vocal  delivery  re-  kgep  the  audience  well-am-  jsea««4<en- 
sembling  Ihat  of  Helen  Kane.   _  Ap-  j  Pertained 


S  ly  Marie  sl^igs  a  couple  of  songs 
I  Kher  she  does  or  not  mat  ers  not 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  THEATRE 
"Protection"  .  .  _ 

A  cinema  drama,  Uom  ihe  |o=J^„'^,^<»'£t 
story  and  L-ceiiaiio  by  J-  II-  ■^£2"*  ast  : 

WaMace    Crockett    Paul  Fasc 

rhick  '   Slater    tiorothv  Burgess 

Myrtle  Hainej!  .  "sen  Hewlett 

Sig  Jim'    Dunnlne    Joe  Brown 

no  Brown    _  y  Stewart 

;;^!^y«n-:;:::::::wimamH.jcgker 

"l^^'^Trrction"  we  tiave  siui  another 
newspaper"  film.  It  is  pretty  close  to 
We  are  shown  * 


Ann  Butler,  assisted  ,  tjy  (tss^mice 
Rock,  offers  some  br  40,3  sftevwalk 
humor  which  Is  rather  fiaany,  biit  her 
best  bit  Is  in  singing  ■  Driift'iveod"  &t 
the  close. 

Miss  Butler  has  •  ^  deep,  pleasing 
contralto  voice  and  It  ^  seems  a  pity  that 
she  does  not  give  r  yore  of  the  act  to 
singing  and  climi  aate  some  oJ  ths 
conversation. 

Two  excellent  t?  ^  dancers  are  Worthy 
and  Thompson,  v  ^  possess  remarkable 
agility  and  sens  ^^of  rhythm.  Recently 
of  Lew  Leslie'-,-^iackbivds,  they  offer 
some  imitatior  ^  of  Bill  Robinson,  but  do 
not  need  tliyit  worthy's  steps  to  put 
over  their  P<ct. 

William  '/Iimri  and  company  take  the 
audience.  Aack  to  the  days  of  blood 
and  thi^Ader   melodrama,   while  Jay 
Velie,/  an  old  favorite,  has  some  very 
)  ap-  ipleas  tng  songs  for  his  equally  pleasing 
,  ij  tenor  f  voice.   Mingie,  Ernesto  and  Jose 
inat  j^a,ve  an  unusual  dancing  act. 


being  a  burlesque. 

newspaper  office  with  reporters  and 
editors  in  action,  all  according  to  ap- 
proved   Hollywood    standards.  .  jJJei  yrios  nave  an  unusuai  aancuig  act. 
mpans  that  there  is  plenty  of  life  and  |  The  customary  news  reel  and  animated 
Action  and  all  sorts  of  comedy  tluown  carton  complete  the  bill.       I.  A.  S 
in    We  see  a  managing  editor  tak mg 
his  coat  and  hat  and  "walkmg  out 
on  his  boss  between  editions,  because 
he  hal  been  told  to  "km"  a  story,  and 
getting  the   correspondmg  job   on  a 
rival  sheet  in  less  time  than  it  taKes 
C'Uu  it  taking  his  star  Teporter  and 
-sob  sister"  lady  a.long  w*.h  him. 
All  of  tiiem  say  things  and  do  things 
that  are  never  said  or  done  on  any 
regular  newspaper  under  heaveoi^  dome 
but  its  all  in  the  play,  so  what  s  the 
odds?   The  exuberant  young  ladyfore- 
said,  for  example.  She  is  ""^4  *Tnere . 
at  least  one  in  every  newspaper  office. 
wJ  beg  to  differ.   There  was  n^v^-  on 
in  anv  newspaper  office.    If  tneie  nao 
blen  lhe^  w'^^d^have  wrecked  the  estab- 
lis-hment  before  morning.    When  th( 
kittenish  thing  throws  the  sta«  ^P^"^^^ 
er's  pipe,  cigarettes,  corkscrew,  iet>c.,int^ 
the  waVtebalket  for  the  sixth  or<seventrf 
ime  the  audience  laughs  just  a;  faith 
fimv  as  It  did  the  first  time  and  whei 
he  ret^iates  with  her  gift  of  carnation 
t  is  still  all  to  the  merry.  .I-y,*"  * 
spectacle  of  the  si^s^^sh  "lale  soctet 
editor"  hiding  under  the  oj  sk  wne 
bootleggers  wreck  the  press  wij.h  a  bom 
fs  still  funny,  if  ^otously  irrj^ossible 

This  is  the  story  of  a  battle  betwee 
a  newspaper  and  an  all-powerful  croo 
and  rum  ?unner.  The  newspj^per  f.gh^ 

I with  scare  heads  and  snap  shot  phoU 
graphs.  Tiie  bad  man  retafc^es  wit 
pistols,  high-powered  cars  and  bomb 
He  looses  out,  in  the  end,  of  cours 
Tnd  the  star  reporter,  aided  and,  abett 
by  the  pretty  sob  sister  fade  away 
a  blaze  of  matrimony.  There  is  shoo 
ine  and  racing  and  chasing  and  biiblr 
and  pictures  of  a  city  room  with  a 
hands  running  about  like  the  inhabi 
ants  of  a  disturbed  ante'  nest.  No  or 
can  complain  that  "Protection    Is  sloi 

^'Robert  EUiot,  well  knownjto  the  staf 
as  Crockett,  the  "managingj;editor  givi 
a  .spirited  conception  of  what,  he. 
lieve.s  a  managing  editor  ought  t»  1 
when  on  the  .iob  and  Pan!  Page  is 
capital  stage  reporter  Dorothy  BM 
cess  is  charming  to  look  at  and  Iv 
rule  diversions  entertain  hugely.  Tl 
rest  of  the  cast,  gunmen,  society  guest 
etc  are  "all  right."  We  almost  forg 
to  mention  Mr.  Hewlett  as  the  supe 
crook,  with  his  hair  line  moustacl 
i  and  his  ability  to  effect  a  comple 
i  disguise  by  patting  on  and  taking  0 


a  pair  of  horn-rlmmed  spectacles.  He 
satisfies  all  the  requirements  and  his 
goggling  eyes  would  scare  anyone  who 
didn't  know  who  he  really  was.^ 

J.  E.  P. 


THEATRES 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo  Mayfleld,  old 
friends  of  vaudeville  and  musical  come- 
dy, patter  their  way  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  outstanding  act  on  the 
program  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week. 
Unpretentious,  although  billed  as  the 
headliners.  Lean  and  Miss  Mayfleld 
swiftly  sing-song  from  one  topic  to  an- 
other, and  even  their  encore  is  a  rapid- 
fire  recitation  which  is  consistent  with 
the  rest  of  their  act.  Their  entertain- 
ment is,  charming  and  thoroughly  re- 
freshing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fanchoii  an.  i 

Qrrn'c  Rpvilp  i.s  nllit.P  n.st*»nt •> t.tniiv         •  - 


SHUBERT  THEATRE  ' 
"The  Street  Singer" 

A  n»w  musical  romed.v  *rf'vH,!'J; 
(niir  e.pnes-  bonk  by  Tyrus  Wood  and  Edtai 
«niilh    Ivrirs  by  Tom  Graham  .Inhn^:  miisif| 
hv    .IPai,"  Gilbert.      Nir-hnlas    Kpmpner    and  j 
Samuel    Timbprif;    setting's   by    ".alsnn    B.  t  ■ 
i.ill      prodn.lron      staffed    ifnd    direct pd    i'?  , 
Bnshv  Berkplpy.  and  presented  lor  the  lirs, 
limp  in  Boston  at  the  Shiibprt  Theatre  last 
pvpninc  with  the  followine  cast:  .,j„„ 

.MabPl  Brown   xx-  u' i         „^   i,  I 

Ronnie  ^"='"'4*".  J"'  Sh,„i,u 

riairp   ,.■  Ruth    ShiPid'  I 

Manager  of  Cafe  Roral  i,..  P'" fJI'.C  ! 

rol.   Brown  ^"vph'^Kp 

A„r,pHp    i  Nell    Kelt.*  I 

Loms   Han-y  K.  Morton 

Pifot   Andrew  Tomhps 

.inhn   S""'  '*2'"'"rr 

>;„zpttp  OiipeiiiP  Smiili 

r;por£p   Ouy    Rohprlson  | 

Prpfecl   of  Poliof   Frank   T.alor  i 

Krminie.  his  wife  -.Andrpy  Maplp| 

l^niiisp   Marian     Palmfr  i 

.Miiripl.-.  Ppccy  rornpll  1 

No    one,    seated    In    the    Shubert  | 
Theatre  last  evening   and  watching 
those  romping  dancers  and  those  hard-  : 
working  principals,  could  detect  in  any  | 
one  o  fthem  the  slightest  sign  of  an-  ; 
noyance  at  the  almost  unbearably  sul-  ; 
try  temperature  within  andwithout.  A 
less  propitious  setting  for  an  opening 
could  scarcely  have  been  found.  Yet 
despite  such  tropical  conditions.  "The 
Street  Singer,"  now  about  40  mintues 
too  long,  gave  substantial  indication' 
that  it  will  survive  the  summer  heats  j  ^ 
and,  shaped  into  more  compact  form, 
emerge  as  one  of  the  early  fall's  popu-  ! 
lar  musical  comedies.    There  Is  a  good  | 
story,  with  all  the  action  in  Paris,  the  j 
major  roles  are  In  capable  hands,  and  | 
the  dancing  chorus  is  one  of  the  best  | 
drilled  ensembles  .seen  here  in  some 
time.   The  settings  are  rich  and  In  ex-  j 
cellent  taste,  and  the  costumes  fresh , 
an  dat tractive.    Three  men  have  col-  j 
laborated  on  the  musical  numbers  so ' 
that  it  is  difficult  to  name  those  back 
of  such  song  hits  as  the  piece  may 
contain. 

The  story,  for  a  wonder,  is  allowed 
to  run  consistently  to  the  finale.  It 
tells  of  the  wager  of  a  young  American 
inillionaire   that  in  three   months  he 
can  mould  the  manners  of  any  woman 
to  suit  his  ideal  of  what  a  womanly 
woman  should  be.   He  makes  the  wager 
in  pique,  when  his  fiancee  rebels  at 
his  irritating  efforts  to  correct  what 
he  terms  her  faults.  George's  'academic 
excursion  into  psychological  behavior- 
ism' is  focused  on  Suzette,  a  product 
of  New  York's  East  Side  streets,  brought 
to  Paris  by  a  mountebank  father  and 
now  a  vendor  of  flowers  but  still  a 
gamin.    Suzette,  an  apt  pupil,  deludes 
herself  with  the  idea  that  George  is 
refining  her  that  she  may  become  his 
wife     When    Mabel,    George  fiancee, 
opens  her  eyes  to  the  real  tenor  of  the 
wager,  namely  that  If  he  succeeded  in 
his   purely   scientific    experiment  he 
would  forthwith  marry  Mabel,  faults 
and  all,  Suzette  shames  George  at  his 
house  party.  Is  ordered  out,  and  be- 1  j 
comes  a  ballet  dancer  at  the  Follies 
Bergere.    Two  years  later  George  en- 
counters her.  declares  his  love,  and  all 
IS  well.    Mabel  meantime  has  mated 
with  Ronnie,  her  dancing  escort. 

It  would  seem  t^hat  in  attempting  to 
make  a  prima  donna  out  of  Queenle 
■Smith  thev  bid  fair  to  ruin  a  perfectly 
-ood  tap  and  ballet  dancer.  With  siich 
a  burden  of  dialogue,  characterizaiion 
i  and  song,  she  has  little  time  left  to 
display  her  well-known  and  well-liked 
talent'  In  terpsichore.  She  still  is  pert, 
'  inclined  to  broaden  her  early  speech  by 
needless  profanity,  and  rather  wistful  in 


t,pmp"tsTF teach  SlWetTe' table  manners. 
iMr.  Tombes  and  Mr.  Lalor,  and  in 
[more  humble  degree.  Mr.  Garvie,  three 
veteran  stage  comedians,  strove  with 
varying  degrees  of  .success  to  be  amus- 
ing. Mr.  Long,  Miss  Kelly,  Mr.  Morton, 
Miss  Maple,  Miss  Shields  and  Miss  Cor- 
nell filled  in  odd  moments.  A  first  im- 
pression is  that  the  cast  is  top-heavy, 
that  fewer  principals,  cutting  of  dia- 
logue, one  or  two  dance  numbers  and 
a  song  or  two  would  prove  beneficial. 
As  it  is,  "The  Street  Singer"  owes  its 
sustained  vivacity  chiefly  to  Queenie 
Smith  and  that  remarkably  durable 
chorus  of  dancers,  both  male  and  fe- 
male. W.  E.  G. 

THE  PLAYGOERS'  THEATRE 

"Cns/p" 

A  play  in  three  acts,  by  T.  W.  Robertson, 
with  thp  following-  cast; 
The  Honorable  Georpe  D'Alroy 

Prme  Bnllpr 

rapt.  Hawtrpp  Bruce  Dp  Letip 

Eccles    .  .  .Shirley  Braithwaitp 

EstVier  Eccles  Katharinp  Warren 

Pollv  Eccles      .1   Dorothy  Calhoun 

Samiipl   Gerridfe,.   Maynarrl  Burffpss 

.Maroiiise  de  St.  *Maur  Hilda  Hplstroni 

Dlxnn  Gporee  Spclvin 

If  there"  were  any  friends  and  well- 
wishers-  of  the  Cambridge  Playgoers' 
Company  who  were  fearful  that  "Caste" 
might  be  too  much  for  them,  and  that 
they  would  have  difficulties  in  trans- 
lating themselves  from  the  super- 
modern  atmosphere  of  "Ariadne"  to  the 
mid-Victorianism  of  the  Robertson 
classic,  such  fainthearts  were  agreeably 
disappointed  by  last  nights  perform- 
ance. The  famous  old  play  was  cap- 
itally done.  The  players  resisted  the 
temptation — it  must  have  been  rather 
hard  for  young  folks — to  burlesque  it 
and  they  managed  to  bring  out  the 
really  strong  dramatic  points  while  ap- 
plying the  soft  pedal  to  the  glaring 
artificialties.  the  almast  comic  "asides" 
and  soliloquies  and  the  everlasting 
moralizing  which  makes  "Caste"  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Inexperienced. 

Acting  honors  were  Impartially  dis- 
tributed but  Mr.  Braithwaite's  "Eccles" 
demands  Its  Hill  share.    The  lovable 
old  -scoundrel  was  delightfully  repre- 
sented. Ml.ss  Calhoun  made  a  bewitch- 
ing "Pollv."  not  the  bouncing,  hoy- 
denlsh  flibertigibbet  of  tradition,  but 
■■arch  and  lively  Just  the  same.  Mi.ss 
Warren    was    about    as    pretty  an 
•Esther"  as  is  often  seen  and  played 
■the  part  with  distinction.  The  role  of 
the  Honorable  George  D'Alroy  Is  as  stiff 
and  uncomfortable  a.s  his  own  cravat 
and  collar—especially  in  the  prevailing 
'  weather— but  Mr.  De  Lettp  was  quite 
'r'pqual  to  It.    Mr.  Burgess,  too.  .scored  a 
real  "bit"  as  the  temperamental  Sam 
Gerridge. 

Thp  costuming  was  remarkably  good. 
Eccles's  trousers— all  the  trousers  in 
fact— were  sartorial  dreams  of  the 
period.  J  E.  P. 


extremely  -saflsfying.  Her  face,  wnicn 
has  very  clear  cut  lines,  photographs 
well  she  made  the  scene  of  her  child  s 
death  extremelv  poignant  and  movins.  ■ 
■and  did  well  by  her  own  death,  though 
it  comes  as  an  anti -climax.  The  minor 
parts  were  admirably  cast.  Mi.ss  Hyams 
as  the  singer  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  bits  of  German  country  shown  were 
pleasant.  „  ,        .  ^  „  .„_ 

This  picture  is  called  part-talking, 
which  means  in  this  case  the  fir.st  part 
is  silent  except  for  some  mtisic.  and 
the  second  is  all  talkinc  The  first 
part  is  the  best.  One  resenl.s  the  fact 
that  characters  of  whom  one  has  grown 
reasonably  fond  should  abruptly  issue 
queer  whUtling  lisping  sounds  to  say 
Ij  banal  unnecessary  things.  J.  D- 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

rOLONIAI- — Murray  Anderson's  Almanac. 
revliP. 

SHTlBERT— -The  Street  Sineer."  musical 
comedy, 

B    F    KEITH'S — Vaudeville,  matinees  and 
pvPMinrs;  Fan.  hon  &  Marco's   "Gobs  of  Jo.v 
Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo  Mayfleld,  and  other  acts. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
M  onder  of  Women" 

A  .screen  drama,  adapted  by  Bcs< 
Meredvth  from  the  novel.  "The  WUe  oi 
Stephen  Tromholt."  by  Hermann  Su* 
dermann:  directed  by  Clarence  Browt] 
and  presented  by  Mecro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  as  a  part-talking  picture  wltH 
the  following  cast: 

Iptpphen  Tromholt   

IKarcii  Leila  Hv,,m* 

;  Eva   -,  

Riiino  Heim  

Anna   

Doctor   

I  Hoii-ipUepper   

WiiIlP  Willie   

I.e. til" 


K 


Marco's  Revue, is  quite  ostentatious,  •wi'  '  .^  1  neeaiess  proiamty.  mm  ibi-i":'  "'j'T'  " 

a  battleship  scene,  a  aailor  jazz  bv  „rt  her  later  .scenes  a,s  the  veneerert  aam 

and  the  cast  outfitted  In  sea-going  '  ;  oiselle.     Mr,   Robertson,   as   the  ncn 

galia,    Athur  "Pat"  West  is  the  m  youth,  was  in  excellent  voice,  JPtting 

of  ceremonies  in  Balieff  manner,   ■  JZJr^i  .  'lis  tones  out  .sonorously  after  he  haa 

"Kramer  sings  a  la  Helen  Kane.    Z^^i.  tAred  apparently  of  clouding  his  high 

Scotty  Weston  does  his  own  bit  of   wjiir  [rwt^s  with  the  famte.st  falsettos.  His 

.  -     ^-•u....    ...       .toai'd--  ((jpj,^  j.gg^g  y,^  that  in  which  he  at- 


 Peitey  Wonrij 

 ^Harry  Myem 

  Sarah  PaddPn 

.  .  .  Georite  KawcPtt 
...  Blanche  Viederic; 
...Wally  Alhrisht.  Jr. 

Carmenciia  Johnson 
\iiila  I.oni^p  Fieniaiilt 
\niia  l.oiiiie  Fremault 
Dipiricli  Haunt 
rin.  h  Hnupt,  Jr. 

To  have  a  good  story  to  .tell  is  or 
should  be  the  first  requisite  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  in  this  case  excellent  material 
is  at  hand,    "Wonder  of  Vvfomen"  is 
about  the  life  of  a  composer  who.  de- 
riving  the   Inspiration   for   his  sym- 
iplionies  from  his  intense  and  numer- 
ous love  affairs  is  leadina  a  congenial 
and  well-balanced  life.    This  Is  inter-  j 
irupted  by  a  chance  meeting  in  a  rail-  , 
jwav  carriage  with  a  woman  of  quiet  • 
charm  whom  he  follows  to  her  home 
and  in  a  moment  of  overwhelming  sen- 
Itimenlality  asks  to  marry  him.    She  is 
'a  widow  with  three  children.    After  she 
has  accepted  him.  he,  terrified  by  the 
jvi.sion  of  what  he  is  taking  on.  leaves 
jher  abruptly,  but  returns  -to  her  again, 
'Their  married  life  is  a  series  of  such 
revolts  on  his  part,  against  gentle  tyr- 
lannv.  mild  monotony,  and  her  monoga- 
mous love.     He  tries  twice  to  break 
away.    The  first  time  he  is  recalled  by 
the  death  of  her  son  and  the  second 
time  it  i.s  she  who  is  dyins.    Then  when 
he  is  finally  free  he  renlizes  how  much 
she  me.ant  to  him.  and  he  oirts  with  a 
young  prima  donna  in  order  to  look 
after  his  wife's  children. 

This  story  is  told  with  onlv  slight 
leanings  towards  sentimentality  and 
there  are  few  places  where  a  fastidious 
taste  might  b?  jarred.  Mr.  Stone  does 
the  not''  pract.icfil  side  of  the  musician 
excellently.  He  Is  good  in  the  way  he 
makes  him  eat.  dlsolay  his  vanity  and 
become  subject  to  the  fair  sex.  but  he 
cannot  make  us  feel  his  charm.  He  has 
no  method  for  signalling  temperament, 
'  Mi.ss  Woods's  portrayal  of  her  part  is 


iSEW  UPTOWN  THEATRE 
WILL  OPEN  FRIDAY 

Pi-actical  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
orchestra  and  balcony  areas  of  fire- 
proof cement  flooring  in  the  St,  James 
building  was  required  in  order  to  in- 
stall the  new  seats  and  the  modern 
ventilating  and  air  conditioning  sys- 
tem for  the  new  Uptown  which  will 
open  as  a  Publlx  theatre,  Friday,  at 
noon.  Aug  2,  with  the  spectacular  film, 
"Show  Boat"  as  the  Initial  attraction. 

When  the  old  seats  that  had  long 
served  the  St.  James  were  torn  out  and 
removed  it  was  seen  that  in  order  to 
afford  the  Publix  standard  of  ample 
1  space  between  the  rows,  as  well  as  to 
i  allow  for  Installation  of  the  air  cham- 
bers, ducts  and  outlets  under  the  seats 
'necessarv  for  the  functioning  of  the 
refrigerating  and  ventilating  systems, 
.  the  old  cement  concrete  flooring,  in 
step  gradations  literally  from  pit  to 
dome,  would  have  to  be  broken  out  and 
altered  in  a  great  many  places.  This  i 
I  was  a  long  and  expensive  job  and  ac-  | 
counts  for  considerable  of  the  $500,000  ; 
which  Publix  has  expended  on  the  reno- I 
vation  and  refurnishing  of  the  building.* 

"BOZO"  SNYDER  IN  TOWN  j 

The  inimitable  Bozo  Snyder,  the  man  j 
T-ho  never  talks,  heads  the  stage  pro-  , 
gram  at  the  ScoUay  Square  Theatre 
all  this  week.    He  is  appearing  in  a 
comedy  -skit  entitled   "Boys  Will  Be 
Boys,"    In  this  act  Bozo  portrays  the 
part  of  a  hired  companion  to  a  mil- 
lionaire's son,  and  he  is  assisted  by  his 
partner,  Sam  Green,  Electa  Havel.  Bert 
Hunter  and  Joe  Murphy.    A  number  of 
songs  and  dances  are  introduced  and 
Bozo  also  does  his  famous  comedy  trom- 
bone specialty.    Harris  and  Pepper  in- 
troduce a  new  line  of  "Salesmanship" 
in  their  latest  comedy  slngjng  skit. 
Marga  Reta.  the  singing  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  the  O'Connor  Twins,  offers  a 
variety  of  solos,  duos  and  group  songs  ] 
and  dances.   Edwards  and  Sanford  pre-  i 
I  sent  a  bit  of  mtisical  comedy  called  1 
"Just  Fooling  Around."  and  Miss  Raf-  i 
fin  and  her  monkeys  close  the  vaude-  | 
ville  bill.    On  the  screen  is  the  Fox  i 
film  "Protection." 


Top  'o  the  doming 

Calling  in  the  Cat 

(By  Elizabeth  Coatsworth  in  the  Dial.) 
Now  from  the  dark  a  deeper  dark 
The  cat  glides 
Furtive  and  aware. 

His  eyes  stili  shine  with  meteor  spark. 
The  cold  dew  weights  Ws  hair. 

Suspicious, 

Hesitant,  he  comes. 

Stepping  morosely  from  the  night, 

Held  but  repelled, 
I  Repelled  but  helC 

By  lamp  and  firelight. 
'Now  call  your  blandest, 

Offer  up 

The  sacrifice  of  meat. 
And   snare   the   wandering  soul  w>th 
greeds. 

Lure  him  to  drink  and  eat, 

And  he  will  walk  fastidiously 

Into  the  trap  of  old 

With  feet  that  still  smell  delicately 

Of  withered  ferns  and  mould. 

Top  o'  the  Morning: 

I  was  interested  in  the  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  letters,  espe- 
cially as  he  seems  to  suffer  from  moun- 
tainphobia.  One  should  not  be  too  fa- 
miliar with  high  peaks.  They  are  for- 
bidduig,  austere.  They  resent  foolish 
compliments  about  their  height  and 
majesty;  also  inquiries  about  their  age 
and  geological  formation.  Yet  there 
are  travellers  who  would  patronize  the 
awe-inspiring  Sinai,  or  the  terror- 
evoking  Diablerets. 

I  am  for  the  gentler  hUls,  as  Mt. 
Holy  eke  and  Mt.  Tom;  Tobey.  War- 
ner,' Sugarloaf.  Th%  Peterborough 
hills  are  preferable  to  MonadJrock.  A 
friend  of  mine,  wishing  to  rent  a  cot- 
in  Peterborough,  vainly  sought  a 
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'^'^'ihu°'"Hr  l^,  of  h.arTnl  ^^o  talk  without  looking  at  you.  only 

^ isible.    H«,^^^„"'ed  of  hearing  stealing  a  glance  at  your 

young  women  quoting  Emerson  •bout  ^^.^  ^^^^  %^\re  still  there 


citv  inenas,  goou~ntu»ii;  aim  moaerii 
plumbing  vou  would  b:  the  first  to 
help.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

I  cannot  endure  certain  chatterers 


not 


the  mountain. 

And  so  I  now  am  happy,  seated  on 
a  piazza— Should  I  say  veranda?  No, 
I  am  a  Yankee — from  which  certain 
celebrated  mountains  are  seen 
vaguely  through  the  branches  of  trees. 
No  one  has  suggested  the  removal  of 
these  trees.  Mountains  and  tlie  State 
House  in  Boston  are  the  more  im- 
pressive bv  reason  of  the  trees  that 
clothe  stark  nudity.  As  Hazlltt  found 
the  cumbrous  concealment  of  woman's 
dress  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
more  exciting  than  frank  revelation 
would  have  been. 

"Piazza."  It's  a  good  word,  even  if 
it  does  not  answer  in  English  the 
foreign  definitions.  The  piazza  has  its 
drawbacks;  the  rocking-chair  is  one  of 
them,  an  excellent  aid  to  comfort  and 
meditation  if  it  were  only  noiseless.  AS 
elderly  women  use  it  rocking  leisurely 
it  is  not  so  bad,  but  holding  a  small  and 
restless  boy  it  becomes  a  thing  to  strike 
terror  to  the  stoutest  soul.  It  has  a 
rival  in  the  screen  door  provided  with, 
an  active  spring.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  persons  In  a  summer  hotel  or 
boarding  house  are  impelled  to  pass 
through  these  doors,  rejoicing  apparent- 
ly in  the  clashing  and  the  din.  There 
should  be  courses  at  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  art  of  using  a  door.  There  was 
an  old  saying  of  a  boy  who  continually 
left  doors  open  that  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  saw-mill.  Is  there  any  sarcastic 
rebuke  for  the  man  or  woman  that 
slams  a  door? 

One  is  at  times  tempted  to  say  that 
summer  would  be  a  delightful  season 
were  it  not  for  summer  pleasures  and 
summer  tourists.  The  motor  cars  of 
the  latter  have  led  men  bent  on  gain 
to  plant  filling  stations,  lunch  stands, 
signs  telling  where  balsam  pillows,  "an- 
tiques" and  what-not  may  be  pur- 
chased, so  that  one's  eyes  may  not  be 
wearied  by  looking  at  meadows,  brooks, 
ravines,  mountains  and  waterfalls.  It 


-Emmanuel  Robin. 


My  Murder  Story  j 

only  I  think  I  shall  write  me  a  mystery  tale 
Of  someone  most  brutally  slain. 
The  newspapers  loudly  demand  an  ar- 
rest; 

The  clues  are  all  followed  in  Tain. 

There'll  be  a  flat-footed  old  ser^eaDt  iv 
rharcr. 

From  the  regular,  uniformed  force; 
And  a  young  millionaire  with  gray  spats 

and  a  cane, 
(And  a  real  Oxford  accent,  of  course). 

This   chappie    with   subtle  psychology 
then 

Will  proceed  to  demolish  the  case  . 
That    the    sergeant    with  painstaking 

care  has  built  up 
Against  the  old  butler  named  Chase. 

And  my  brilliant  departure  from  mya* 

tery  tales 

That  have  kept  me  awake  late  at  nigh% 
Is  this:   the  millionaire   chappie  Wtf 
wrong; 

And  the  fiat-footed  s?r?5a.n*  -vas  right. 


Top  the 


/J  f  f 
olforning 


"Spiritual  and  Rational  Man."  Bulkmg- 
ton  personfies  Reason;  the  Manx  sailor 
Prescience;  the  ship  carpenter.  Art.  and 
so  on  through  the  40  or  more  sailors 
who  In  the  allegorical  play  staged  on^ 
the  forecastle  "symbolize  the  virtues, 
vic«s,  passions,  and  other  Qualities  of 
mind  and  heart."  To  Mr.  G'.elm  every 
word  here  spoken  is  the  .symbol  of  the 
emotion  which  gave  it  utterance. 
Here  Mr.  Gleim  as  a  finder  of  symbols 
thus  outvies  Sir  Thomas  L'rowne  in  his 
di.scovery  of  quincuxes  in  fill  Nature, 
(sic)  Thomas,  who.  we  thi.ik.  mfluenced 
Melville  far  more  than  Swedenborg  in- 
fluenced him.) 


Mr.  Gleim  can.  aho,  be  pleasingly 
fantastical  as  when  he  notes  that  the 
body  of  Fedellah,  who  personifies  the 
Future,  is  found  entangled  among  the 
lines  wrapped  around  the  whale:  "thus 
l.s  the  future  bound  up  with  Fate": 
"thp  captain  of  the  Rosebud,  a  French  , 
perfumer,  was  persuaded  to  give  away 
a  bad-smelling  whale,  which  unknown 
to  him,  contained  ambergris,  thus  was 
a  victim  of  the  irony  of  Fate";  and 
throughout  the  voyage  "the  works  of 
Fate  are  made  manifest  by  wha«  befalls 
the  persons  on  other  ships  the  Vequod 
meets." 

At  the  end  of  his  article.  Mr.  Gleim 
finds  a  striking  parallel  in  the  tragic 
ends  of  Capt.  Ahab  and  Ahab.  King  of , 
Israel  of  whom  the  learned  Jew.  Jose- 
phus  wrote:  "We  may  also,  from  what 
happened  to  this  King,  consider  the 
power  of  Pate;  that  there  is  no  way  of 
avoiding  it,  even  when  we  know  it." 


Herman  Melville  in  the  famous  chap- 
ter about  the  color  white  in  "Moby 
iavuicj,  iiiuuiii-aiii;.  auu  i  r)jck  ••  beginning  "There  lurks  an  elu- 

Is  amazing  how  natural  scenery  wheU    "  ?! 'c.mTthin^  in 


the  appetite;  the  more  beautiful  or  im. 
pressive  the  view,  the  more  lunch 
booths,  with  flaring  placards  and  wild 
appeals  to  guzzle  and  gorge.  And  as 
Shawmut  avenue  boarding  houses  in 
winter  proclaim  in  basement  windows 
Sunday  dinners  of  turkey  and  ice 
cream,  so  summer  camps  and  shacks 
along  the  mountain  roads  summon  the 
passer-by  to  "chicken  and  steak." 

LEONIDAS  SWETT, 


T.  O.  P.  writes:  "Will  you.  can  you, 
tell  me  why  the  White  mountains  are 
so-called?  Surely  not  because  of  cloud.s 
or  mists,  for  they  are  not  peculiar  to 
these  hills.  Sun  and  shadow  give  them 
various  hues,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
that  they  are  distinctively  white." 


Top  o' 
The 
as  an 


Lettuce  Again 

the  Morning: 

table  knife  is  exclusively  used 
auxiliary  (except  in  "column" 
conductors'  cults)  so  that,  for  Bos-! 
tonians,  there  are  only  two  active  tools 
for  the  lifelong  task  of  eating.  When: 
the  large  variety  of  foodstuff  and  of! 
shapes  of  faces  it  must  enter,  is  takenl 
into  consideration,  it  is  remarkable  that 
three  tools — knife,  fork  and  spoon — 
enable  mankind  to  eat  politely. 

There  are  exceptions — corn  on  the 
cob,  macaroni,  peas,  lettuce.  These 
bring  into  etiquette  various  idiosyncra- 
sies; personally,  I  prefer  retirement. 
Yet  macaroni  can  be  threaded  on  the 
tines  of  a  fork  as  one  affixes  a  worm 
on  a  fish-hook.  Difficulties  seldom 
occur  today  except  with  humorous  con 
tributors  to  the  press. 

But  lettuce.  In  spite  of  the  great 
drawback — consuming  it — doctors  have 
found  sundry  "vitaphones"  in  it,  and| 
so  the  leaf  is  in  fashion.  Should  one! 
spend  time  cutting  it  into  small  quad-i 
rilaterials,  though  one  cannot  stabi 
them  on  account  of  their  aqueais  thln-j 
ness,  nor  balance  them  due  to  their 
lightness  and  general  irregularity; 
something  like  eating  paper  napkins. 

A  new  aid  to  mastication  would  be 
appreciated,  a  kind  of  all-embracing,, 
miniature  pear-picker,  shaped  like  ft 
half-closed  hand,  to  raise  anything  re- 
gardless of  its  inherent  properties  to 
the  mouth.  VICE-VERSA. 

Writers  on  etiquette  for  the  benefit  of 
uneasy  newspaper  readers  assure  them 
that  our  "best  people"  are  now  serving 
knives  and  forks  with  lettuce,  especially 
the  iceberg  variety.  Sugar  and  vinegar, 
however,  are  not  approved  as  a  dress-  j 
tng. — Ed.  j 

The  Vacationists'  Relief  Fund! 

Careful  investigation  has  revealed  1 
that  this  summer  more  people  are  in  j 
distress  at  the  shore,  mountain  and  like  • 
resorts  than  ever  before.  Caught  in  j 
stubby  rooms  and  at  hotels  where  the  [ 
food  is,  10  say  the  least,  inadequate, 
these  vacationists  are  in  a  deporable 
plight.  Many  of  them  are  starving. 
Scores  are  prostrated  through  tlieir  ef- 
forts to  find  a  hotel  window  with  a 
good  view.  Hundreds  have  been 
knocked  out  by  the  music  from  summer 
hotel  pianists.  Not  a  few  have  been 
gassed  by  the  front  porch  chin  and 
chatter  brigade.  If  you  could  only 
looli  into  the  faces  of  tliese  summer 
vacationists  and  ses  'the  yearning  fori 


sive  something  in  the  innermost  idea 
of  this  hue,  which  strikes  more  of 
panic  to  the  soul  than  that  rednes.- 
which  affrights  in  blood"— mentioms 
the  White  mountains,  and  asks: 

"Whence,  in  peculiar  moods,  comes 
that  gigantic  ghostliuess  over  the  soul 
at  the  bare  mention  of  that  name, 
while  the  thought  of  Virginia's  Blue 
Ridge  is  full  of  a  soft,  dewy,  distant 
dreaminess. 

"Moby  Dick."  Mr.  William  S.  Gleim 
contributes  to  thp  New  England  Quar- 
terly an  unusual  article  about  Mel- 
ville's story  of  the  great  white  whale. 
Mr  Gleim,  not  content  with  vague 
comments  on  the  book's  symbolism 
and  transcendentalism  made  by  others, 
finds  symbols  definitely  stated,  sug- 
gested and  many  about  which  Melville  j 
is  silent.  "His  (Melville's)  purpose  wasj 
to  convev  ideas  without  definite  ex- 
pre.s.sion; "  to  present  the  great  enigma 
of  life,  in  an  enigmatic  manner,  and  | 
to  emphasize  the  mystery  of  the  inef- 
fable mysteries." 

It  has  been  said  by  Melville  s  latest 
biographers,  and  reviewers,  that  "Moby 
Dick."  partly  parable,  partly  allegory, 
argues  that  mankind  is  the  helpless 
victim  of  predestinated  suffering;  that 
some  "intangible  malignity  which  has 
been  from  the  beginning"  is  responsible 
for  the  world's  mi.sery.  And  so  Capt. 
Ahab  is  "the  practical  redeemer  who 
feels  In  his  own  heart  the  total  sum  of 
human  suffering  and  seeks  out  the  liv- 
ing .symbol  (the  white  whale)  of  all 
that  misery  and  endeavors  to  destroy  It, 
hoping  thereby  to  annihil.ite  the  prin- 
ciple behind  it.  and  thus  to  relieve  thR| 
human  race  of  its  hereditary  curse,  'j 
Mr.  Gleim  a.s.sociates  Capt.  Ahab  wlthi, 
Perseus  Prometheus.  King  Ahab,  and! 
Anacharsis  Clootz;  with  all  the  hls-j 
torical  and  mythical  rebels  against  Des- 
tinv.  Fate.  ! 

There  are  many  other  .symbols;  th*"; 
ocean  represents  truth;  the  ocean,  a 
living  symbol,  life.  And  here  Lafcadin 
Hearn  is  quoted:  "I  must  confess  that 
when  I  am  either  in  the  sea  or  upon 
it.  I  cannot  fully  persuade  myself  that 
it  l.t  not  alive— a  conscious  and  hostile 
power.  Reason,  for  the  time  being, 
avails  nothing  against  this  fancy." 

The  ship  is  the  symbol  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Gleim  now  gathers  symbols  by  the 
bushel.  Ahab  is  the  will,  or  Ego.  or 
soul.  Starbuck.  Stubb  and  Flask,  the 
three  mates,  personify  Platonism.  Epi- 
cureanism and  Stoicism.  The  harpoon- 
i  ers  are  all  symbols:  Queequeg.  Relig- 
ion; Tashtego.  Sin;  Daggoo.  Ignorance^ 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Queequeg  sei-vcd 
Starbuck;  Tashtega.  Stubb;  Daggoo, 
iFlasi-.  OiTjt.  Bildad  stands  for  Hy- 
pocr:^---  ppleg  for  Honesty.  The 

crew  -;i'-  the  entire  human  race. 


Well,  this  Is  all  mighty  Interesting 
reading,  as  Horace  Greeley  u.sed  to  say. 
The  article  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Gleim's 
Ingenuity;  it  shows  a  lively  appreciation 
of  Melville's  great  romance.    But  we 
read  "Moby  Dick"  today  as  we  read  it 
50  years  ago:  read  it  as  a  story  of  ad- 
i  venture,  as  we  read  Cooper.    Mayne ' 
Reid,  Ballyntine;  nor  do  we  blush  to 
add,  tales  of  highwaymen  and  pirates. 
We  did  not  skip  Melville's  pages  about 
the  variety  of  whales  and  the  manner 
of  cutting  them  up.  Even  then  we  found  ' 
pleasure    in  his  wild  eloquence,  but 
Queequeg  was  the  man  for  our  money. 
We  thought  Capt.  Ahab  crazy.  As  for 
"symbols"  in  the  story,  we  might  have 
.spelt  the  word  "cymbals"  in  a  compo- 
.sitlon  to  be  handed  in.      What.  Mr. 
Gleim.  is  the  .symbolism  in  the  appari- 
tion of  the  great  squid;   or  in  any  I 
scene  at  the  Spouter  Inn;  or  in  the]  ] 
precise  cooking  of  a  whale  steak?  Sym- '  I 
hols  or  no  symbols.  "Moby  Dick."  Whit-  !, 
man's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  tales  and  ^ 
poems  by  Poe  were  the  books  that  were, 
our  daily  companions  for  many  of  the  j 
su.sceptible  years.  Today  we  put  aside  the|  | 
pre.sent  best -sellers,  the  "epoch-makinE"'  ■ 
and  the  rest  of  them — savingjthe  books  I 
by  Tomlinson  and   Mary   wpbb— and 
turn  gladly  to  the  old  friends,  not  for- 


Thef.'x*  with  th/»  loUowing  principals;! 
Trix.f:  Jimmy  Savo,  Roy  At-| 

well.  Eleanor  Shaler.  William  Griffith. 
Fred  Krating,  Ulllie  Gerber,  Eleanorj 
Terrf,  litella  Fnwer.  Francw  Mann, 
Helen  tliompson.  Norma  Maxine.  Hen- 
rietta, Rita  Glynde,  Anita.  Jack  Powell,: 
John  Maxweli.  Jerry  Coe.  Frederick' 
Carpenter,  Wally  Coyle,  Charles  Barne.'?. 
Roy  Rice  and  Mary  Werner.  FYanc  and; 
William  La."isiter.  Matt  Duffin  and 
Jessie  Draper,  Charleys  and  Helen  Royal, 
and  Myrlo,  Ayers,  Karrells  and  Raschp 

For  six  consecutive  years  John  Mur- 
ray Anderson?  name  was  linked  with 
artistic  novelty  in  the  theatre  as  his 
series  of  Greenwich  Village  Follies  at- 
tests. He  also  did  a  Mu.sic  Box  Revue. 
Since  1924  he  has  devised  perhaps  a 
.<;core  of  miniature  stage  shows  for  a 
popular  chain  of  motion  picture  houses. 
It  is  possible  that  with  "Murray  Ander- 
son's Almanac"  he  comes  before  a  new 
public  to  a  great  eftent.  That  element 
in  last  night's  audience  must  have  been 
astounded  at  the  beauty  of  conception, 
design,  coloring  and  fashioning  of  more 
than  one  briefly  passing  spectacle.  To 
those  who  have  .sat  beneath  Mr.  Ander- 
son s  spell  in  the  past,  these  same  spec- 
tacles were  as  old  friends  in  new  guise. 
But  a  revue  may  not  be  all  glitter  of 
gold  and  greens  and  yellows.  There 
must  be  song  and  dance,  and  panto- 
mime, and  last  evening  a  graceful  touch 
of  magic,  thanks  to  Mr.  Fred  Keating, 
nominal  master  of  ceremonies  but 
actually  one  of  the  most  diverting  of 
necromancers  it  has  been  our  deligh; 
to  watch. 

The  program  in  itself  is  one  of  fhp 
most    intricate    and    almo-st  endlc- 
chronicles  ever  compiled  for  the  thea- 
tre.    Mr.  Anderson  in  this,  his  firs' 
edition,  opens  with  "Almanac  Cover? 
with  four  singers  costumed  as  covers  \ 
of  the  18th.  19th  and  20th  centurie.o. 
Thence  his  .scenes  run  ss  pages,  with 
'  20  in  the  first  .section  and  12  in  the 
second.     These  various  pages  become 
.satiric  ,skits,  discourses  on  ,such  .»'ib- 

I  jects  as  "How  to  Choose  a  Choi 
Girl,"  by  Mr.  Atwell,  or  Mr.  Griffith  = 
!  own  labored  review  of  the  rl.se  and  (ie- 
I  cline  of  the  American  corset.    In  andi 
,  out,  run  .songs,  adagio  dances,  pictorialfijy. 


getting  "The  Thousand  Nights  and 
Night." 

Old  Ape 

(By  Sheila  Stuart) 
The  years  go  by  on  hasty  feet. 
And  one  who  .still  is  young  and  fair 
Shall  mourn  the  copper  of  her  hair. 
And  deem  them  overfleet. 

Soon,  .soon  will  she  recall  the  white 
Of  throat  and  shoulders  with  a  sigh: 
Soon,  soon  will  it  become  a  He 

To  say  her  eyes  are  bright. 

Yet  she  will  see  the  canceled  lea.se 
Of  youth  and  beauty  with  no  te 
All  wrinkles  she'll  forgive  the  .\ 

If  they  but  bring  her  Peace! 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAT 

The  teacher  was  illustrating  the  grea 
difference  between  the  stately  rose  and 
a  modest  violet. 

"You  .see.  children."  she  said,  "a 
besutiful  well  dressed  lady  walks  along 
the  street,  but  she  is  proud  and  does 
not  greet  anybody — that  is  the  rose. 
But  behind  her  -comes  a  small  creature, 
with  bowed  heai  .  .  . 

"Yes.  Mtss— I  know."  young  Tommy 
.shouted,  '  that  is  her  husband.  " 

LOOKER  ON. 


tL  1 


Melville  as  a  sailor  cries  out  "Call  rn% 
Ishmail."  Mr.  Gleim.  asserting  that 
Swedenborg's  mvstical  writings  had 
greatly  Influenced  Melville,  thinks  that 
the  name  Ishmail  was  chosen  because 
according  to  Swedenborg.  it  signifies  the 


"Household  Recipe"  (168.=>) 

"Golden  Water:  Take  the  brain  of 
a  voung  man  under  24  that  died  vio- 
lently, with  all  its  membranes,  ar- 
teries, veins  and  nerves.  Beat  it  and 
add  cephalic  waters  as  of  tide  flowers, 
peonv.  belonv.  with  black  cherries,  lav- 
ender lilv.  Let  thpm  ;:tand  ?  whi!-, 
and  make  a  .salt  of  the  residue  and 
join  it  to  the  spirit.  It  is  a  brave  »nt»- 
[iecptickw"  — 

I  COLONIAL  THEATM 

\Miir.rm!f  Aniierstv'»  Almnntre  , 
A  rewe  compiled  and  staged  by  Johnj 
Murray  Anderson;  lyrics  by  Jack  Yel- 
len;  music  by  Milton  Ager  and  Henry 
Sullivan;  comedy  by  Fred  G.  Cooper. 
Peter  Aino,  Ring  Lardner.  Rube  Gold- 
berg, Paul  Gerard  Smith  and  Harry, 
Ru.<Pio;  dances  erranged  by  William| 
Holb'o<*;  orchestra  under  direction  of 
Genci  ."tolzer;  first  performance  on  any' 
.vtnci!    «.st    evening    at    the  Colonial 


interludes    and    frequently  somethingj 
distinctively     artistic.     like  "Tinkl-- 
Tinkle,"  an  episode  in  gold  and  wi^i- 
with  a  ballet  and  two  dainty  midgets, 
Helen  and  Charles  Royal. 

Like  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  Mr.  Anderson  be- 
comes a  lavish  spender  when  enthused 
to  fever  heat  over  a  production.  Sa'dom 
have  we  .seen  such  gorgeous  raiment, 
such  hea\-y,  obviously  coflly  drawings, 
such  substantial  sets.  The  compuiy  is 
large,  yrt  .'%»  magnitude  Ls  realtor  m\y^ 
at  the  finales,  when  all  troop  on  and 
dance,  filled  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
stage.  The  priclpals  are  of  two  sorts, 
the  tried  and  more  or  less  true,  like 
Miss  Ftiganza.  with  her  undiminl.shed 
amplitude    and    her    ponderous  bur-^ 
lesquerle;  or  Mr.  Atwell.  with  his  dignityp\ 
und  hLs  impressive  vocabular>- ;  or  Mr 
Savo,  he  of  the  wonderfully  plastic  ffa-|v 
tures,  hands  made  for  juggling,  voice  of  y . 
cpceltful   power.   Aagainst   these  were 
,spi  a  number  of  Mr.  .Ander.son's  embryo 
.'lars  like  Mr.  Griffith  a  broad  carica- 
turist; or  Miss  Power,  pupil  of  Mme 
Mflba  and  ble.ssed  with  a  soprano  wice 
of  very  high  if  shrill  range;  or  ^t:?s 
Sheler.  capable  in  more  subtle  travr 
or   John    Maxwell,    with    the  sins;:;  » 
\oice  of  both  man  and  woman,  an 
amazing  artist;  or  Roy  Rice  and  Mary 
\'  "i  ner.  amu'ing  in  a  blackface  skit 
ti  a  high  open  window  and  a  paint 
^  staging  for  prop.*;  or  Jack  Powell. 
.iij.0  in  blackface,  doing  a  rat-a-tat-tat 
in  chairs,  tins,  walls,  anything  reach- 
able, with  the  most  rhythmic  pair  of 
tossing  drum.sticks  imaginable,  all  in 
perfect  time  to  the  orchestral  arcom- 
■  paniment;  or  Franc  and  Warren  Las- 
(  slter,  a  pair  of  Joyously  youthful  acro- 
batic dancers;  or  Charlotte.  Jean  Myrio. 
Harvey  Karels  and  William  Rasche  in 
a  whirling  adagio  number  called  "The 
,  Riveters"  in  which  the  girl,  as  a  red 
|i  hot  rivet,   is   tos-sed  desperately  from 
I  one  fiian  to  aiiother  until  it  would  seen', 
'that  the  slightest  slip  would  win  he: 
I'  a  broken  neck.  Also,  there  was  Billu 
il  Gerber.  '  Miss."  if  you  please,  for  a 
i'  livelv  .song  or  two.  and  Charle.^  Barnes 
Helen  Thompson  or  Anita  to  .sing  oi 
dance  a  step  or  two.  It  is  passible  fh^ 
we  h-we  unwittingly  omitted  a  nanip 
from  his  numerous  band  of  entertainer.' 
if  .so.  we  are  .sorry. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  the 

various  niimberjy  moi"e  upecifirally.  In 
geineral  the  music  is  apfopriate.  neatly 
s'-ored    and.    last    evening,  admirably 
Vived  bv  thp  orchestra  under  Gene  Ssl- 
01.    One  or  two  of  the  comic  episodes 
.seemed  dull  or  needles.sly  .spiced.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Atwell  nor  Mr.  Griffith  was 
v*rv    diverting-  in    mornlopue  Ring 
LardneC"*  !=kit.  "The  T-    :  ■    -  r-,--:(,' 
with  Atwell.  Savo  and  i  ,™ 
row  boats,  fishing,  wa."; 
funny.    In  fact,  one  did 
waste  t<K>  much  time  in  risil^ 
the  full  beauty  of  stage  piv 
gamorous  bv  soft  lights  and 
which  sewed  .sufficiently  t  ' 
For  oiii  ■-       -  ■  -se 

led  over  i:  _ 


Top  'o  the  (doming 

MisB  Lewys  brought  suit  against  EU' 
gene  O'Neill,  accusing  him  of  stealing 
the  greater  part  of  Ciis  play.  "Strange 
Interlude,"  from  her  novel,  "'The  Tem- 
ple of  Pallas  Athene."  She  wishes 
damages  to  the  amount  of  $1,250,000. 
Mr.  O'Neill  through  hi.s  lawyer  say,?  be 
ne^-er  heard  of  the  novel  before  the 
suit  was  brought:  that  he  never  re-i 
chived  a  copy  of  t-'.ie  novel:  that  there 
aro  no  similarities  between  novel  and 
play  other  than  those  "invariably  to  be 
found  in  literary  works  having  similar 
themes."  There  you  are.  or  as  the 
ijeroe.s  and  heroine,?  of  Henry  James 
would  say,  that's  that. 


"LITERARY  ETHICS" 

To  the  Editor  of  Top  o'  the  Morning: 

Th«>re  are  interesting  pages  about 
plagiarism  in  "Literary  Ethics:  a  Study 
in  the  Growth  of  t'-.e  Literary  Cop- 
science."  by  H.  M.  Paull.  a  large  octavo 
volume  of  3,58  pages,  with  a  full  index, 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.: 
bu(,  plagiarism  is  only  one  of  the  sub- 
jects. Under  "Literary  Crimes"  are 
grouped  chapters  on  piracy  (books, 
abridgements,  sequels,  theatrical,  ser- 
mon.s);  under  "Literary  Misdemeanors" 
chapters  on  parody  and  burlesque, 
hoaxe.s.  publishers,  copyrig{it.  censor- 
ship, the  literary  "ghast."  anonymous 
and  pscuionymous  literature.  Editors 
of  books,  rsviews,  newspapers,  hymnol- 
ogy,  the  propi-icty  of  introducing  actual 
person.?  in  fiction  and  drama.  The 
t'.ard  section  is  devoted  to  historical 
fiction  and  drama,  history,  biography, 
memoirs,  criticism  and  controversy, 
translations,  the  cinema,  authors  and 
patrons,  literature  and  money. 

Mm  Paul!  shows  an  imposing  ac- 
ouainfance  with  ancient  and  modem 
literalure:  taste  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  knowledge. 
Nor  does  he  take  himself  too  seriou.'dy; 
he  does  not  lay  down  the  law  as  one 
presiding  in  a  court  of  last  re.-sort.  His 
book  has  a  definite  plan:  it  is  not  % 
huge  scrap-book,  with  facts  and  opin- 
ions thrown  in  at  random:  his  rich 
material  is  carefully  worked.  As  the 
subject  of  plagiarism  and  of  censor- 
.ship  has  recently  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  readers,  let  u.^  see 
what  Mr.  Paull  has  to  say  about  the 
crime  and  the  mi.sdemeanor. 


Tliere  are  persons  with  time  to 
spare  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  find  In.stances  of  what  "Is  to  them 
plagiarism.  They  are  of  the  same  fam- 
ily as  the  writers  about  music  who  are 
forever  hunting  consecutive  fifths  and 
octaves  in  a  composition.  The  pursuit 
of  plagiari.sm  often  leads  the'  pursuers 
into  absurdities.  Tennyson  was  In- 
dignant at  a  prosaic  set,  book-worms, 
index  hunters,  men  of  great  memories 
and  no  imagination,  who  believe  that 
the  poet  "is  forever  poking  his  no=ie 
between  the  pages  of  some  old  volume 
in  order  to  see  what  he  can  appro- 
priate. They  will  not  allow  one  to 
say  'Ring  the  bell'  without  finding  that 
we  have  taken  it  from  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, or  to  use  such  a  simple  expression 
as  'the  ocean  roars'  without  finding 
out  the  precise  verse  In  Homer  or  Hor- 
ace from  which  we  have  plagiarized 
it."  He  once  exclaimed:  'Fools!  As  If 
no  one  had  heard  the  sea  moan  except 
Horace!" 

Plagium"  originally  meant  the  theft 
of  a  slave,  or  selling  a  freeman  as  a 
slave.  Martial  was  the  first  to  use  the 
word  for  literary  theft.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  plagiarism.  Milton  stated 
that  it  Is  borrowing  without  beautlfy- 
but  Butler  of  "Hudibras"  compared 
a  plagiarist  to  an  Italian  thief,  "that 
ne^er  robs  but  he  murders  to  prevent 
discovery.  '  Some  declare  that  It  Is  im- 
possible to  be  original:  that  originality 
is  "unconscious  or  undetected  imita- 
tion"; Emerson  wrote  that  one  author 
is  considered  original  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  he  steals  from  Plato;  An- 
drew Lang  quoted  the  schoolboy's  defi- 
nition of  plagiarist  as  "a  v.-riter  of 
plays,"  and  suggested  as  an  alternative 
definition  "any  successful  author." 

As  Ml-.  Paull  says,  the  history  of 
plagiarism  is  the  histoiT  of  literature. 
He  gives  examples  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  present  day.  There  Is  a 
noble  army  of  plagiarists:" Demosthene.s, 
Plutarch,  Sophocle^  Aristophanes, 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  other  Eliza- 
bethans—for it  was  then  thought  right 
for  a  dramatist  to  take  subject,  plot. 
Characters,  even  word  from  an  exist- 
ing play,  novel  or  other  source— Otwav 
Mohere.  Dryden,  Pope  (Swift  borrowed 
rem:VkabIy  lutle),  men  of  the  church 
Volta>--,  Sterne,  a  notorious  unblushing 
offender;  Byron,  the  elder  Dumas.  Lord 
Bfaconsnelo,  Owen  Meredith.  Stendhal 
Charles  Reade — it's  a  long  list 

Mr.  Paul!  is  fully  aware  that  It  is 
difficult  to  "^decide  what  Is  plagiarism 
"M  what  is  legitimate  borrowing  "This 
iry  chapter  is  plagiarism  of  a  sort 
I  must  bear  the  blame  of  having 
''■■■'■•'nations  of 


others  with  only  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment  of  indebtedness."  ...  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  ask  my  writer  to  be  orig- 
inal; he  mu.st  often  confess  like  the  late 
Dean  Beeching: 

"It  all  comes  out  of  the  books  I  read, 

And  it  all  goes  into  the  books  I  write. 

Mr.  ZangwlU,  in  reply  to  an  editor's 
inquiry  as  to  how  he  obtains  his  plots, 
etc.  wrote: 

"My  plots  and  characters  I  get  from 
the  MSS.  submitted  to  me  by  young 
authors,  whose  clever  but  crude  ideas 
I  hate  to  see  wasted?  'With  equal  irony 
and  humor  Mr.  Lucas  makes  Christie 
(the  editor  in  'Mr.  Ingleside')  assert:  'I 
never  steal:  I  always  acknowledge  the 
source.  I  .shall  certainly  use  your  epi- 
giam,  but  I  shall  attribute  it  to  Sydney 
Smith.' "  Piracy  and  plagiarism  often 
overlap.  Mr.  Paull  marks  the  difference 
roughly:  "The  plagiarist  always  hopes 
that  he  will  not  be  found  out,  whilst 
the  pirate  makes  no  secret  of  his  crime." 
Theatrical  and  literary  piracy  differ 
in  many  respects.  "From  a  legal  point 
of  view  thev  are  di-stlnct."  (By  the  way 
in  the  chapter  "Piracy— Theatrical"  Mr, 
Paull  mentions  an  article  by  "M.  J. 
Moss."  Should  not  the  name  be  M,  3, 
Moses?) 

Mr.  Paull,  an  Englishman.  \  writes 
about  censorship  as  it  is  practised  in 
Engla  nd,  but  what  he  .says  in  opposition 
applies  to  Boston.  The  motto  for  this 
ch.apter  is  a  line  from  Shakespeare's 
66th  .sonnet:  "Art  made  tongue-tied  by 
authorit.v."  He  notes  that  the  attitude 
of  government  toward  literature  ha* 
lieen  on  the  whole  repressive. 

There  Is  governmental  censorship, 
ilie  inju.stice  and  the  futility  of  which 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  in  ths 
rase  of  the  censorship  of  plays.  Mr. 
Paull  gives  outrageous  and  ridiculous 
instances.  George  Colman.  writer  of 
n  ays  that  were  coarse  ■  and  profane, 
iiiipointed  Examiner,  would  not  allow 
■  iipaven  '  or  "Providence  "  to  be  men- 
lioned.  A  lover  vvas  not  allowed  to  call 
;iis  mistress  an  angel.  The  suppression 
of  plays  that  treat  .social  qtiestions  serl>- 
(lusly — does  Mr.  Paull  mean  "sexual" 
iiuestions.  for  he  cites  "Ghosts"  an^ 

Mr.-^.  Warren's  Profession" — •  accoim" 
lor  the  restricted  output  of  the  serioi; 
rirama  in  England  as  compared  wl 
:^ranco."  Farces  of  a  dubious  character 
'lore  readily  licensed,  but  plays  of  "a 
;:rious  character  dealing  with  actual 
'  r  ial  problems  were  either  pidssed  with 
rhffirulty  or  absolutely  suppressed."  The  I 
i:ipg  inconsistencies!  ".Salome"  and 
La  Dame  aux  Camclias"  forbidden  as 
Inlays  were  allowed  as  operas;  a  play  on 
I  he  story  of  David  pa.ssed  but  only  when 
Ilie  names  of  10  characters  were  altered; 
Hi"  tale  of  Joseph  and  Poiiphar's  wife 
forbidden,  but  passed  when  given  la 
i.indern  dress  (or  undress).  Mr.  Paull 
iriiglit  have  given  many  more,  examples 
(1  inconsistency,  some  of  them  hap* 
pening  since  he  wrote  this  book. 


The  action  "Boes  TlOtr  aavancr,  Tnens- 
no  developing  of  an  Idea  and  the  public 
especially  the  actors  feel  entirely  un- 
convinced. There  were  plenty  of  witty 
remarks  and  the  curtain  would  fall  af- 
ter each  scene  on  a  good  line,  but  It  was 
very  thin  in  between.  How  much  a  very 
distinguished  cast  such  as  that  in 
Drlnkwater's  "Bird  in  Hand"  could  dc^ 
with  it  might  be  interesting  to  see. 

Mr.  Buswell  a.s  the  pivotal  figure  of 
Mr.  Prohack  misinterpreted  his  part.  He 
lost  an  advantage   by   retaining  his 
youthful  appearance  which  made  him 
look  not  only  the  same  age  as  his  son 
but  disturbed  the  proportions  of  the 
characters.  'What  happened  to  him  was 
Interesting  largely  because  he  had  given 
up  the  idea  that  anything  more  was 
ever  to  happen.    Mr.  Buswell  did  not 
attempt  to  portray  Mr.  Prohack's  in- 
genious  yet   subtle   personality,  He 
treated  him  as  straight  comedy,  showed 
him  to  us  in  his  gaudy  braces,  in  his 
turklsh  bath  and  in  an  inappropriate 
flirtation  and  lo,  Mr.  Prohack  was  no 
longer  funny.   Miss  Rich  who  took  the 
part  of  Eve  his  wife,  was  busy  and 
voluble  and  in(!onsequentlal.  but  not 
quite  romantic.  Mr.  Roeder,  as  the  son, 
and  Miss  Rosing  as  the  daughter  did 
their  sUght  parts  well.    The  most  fin- 
ished performance  was  that  of  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent who  has  acted  before  with  'The 
Stillington  Players,"  and  always  witn 
great  success.    It  is  unfortunate  that 
her  part  as  Lady  Mussalam  falling  in 
love  with  Mr.  Prohack  was  so  imcon- 
!  vincing.  Mr.  Williams  as  Sir  Paul  Spin- 
liier  did  an  excellent  character  sketch, 
'but  unfortunately  he  was  on  the  stage 
1  only  a  few  minutes.    Mr.  Rice  played 
the  doctor  well.   The  scenery  and  stage 
'settings  were  admirable.  J.  D. 


1« 


ESPLANADECONCERl 
MUCH  APPLAUDED 

Compoiier    Hears  Symphony 
Play  His  Own  Selections 


Mr.  Paull  arrives  at  this  conclusion! 
The  only  sat'cfactory  rolutlon  is  to 
si\e  absolute  freedom  in  all  branches 
"!  iiteratu:e  .  .  .  Milton's  noble  'Areo- 
pagitica'  rnd  Lord  Chesterfield's  impas- 
sioned plea  ciill  rejTi?]'!  •j.ninswered, 
snd  shculd  b;  studied  b;-  all  who  have 
an  int:r2:t  i;i  th?  :'r::d:r.i  cf  literature." 

pt-;:t,tp  wat.K. 
S'nLLINGTON  PLAYERS 

At  Slillirrlon  hatl.  Gloucester.  Mr.  Pro- 
hack;  A  comed.v  in  three  acts  by  Arnola 
Bennett  and  Edward  Knobloch.    Tlie  cast; 

A\ibre.»  Prohack   Leslie  Buswell  f 

Eve.  his  wife.  .................  .Doris  Rich  ' 

(  liartes.  hi|  son  ,.  ...Ralph  Roeder  | 

Sissie.  hia  daurhter  .'  Pcssr.v  Rusinc 

I  Machin   ^   Edith  Piper  I 

Mr.   Softly  Biehop  R».vmond  O'Brien 

Ozzie  Morfey   Marshall  Irvin 

Dr.  Veita  Edison  Kice 

Carthew   .  .-  .Toni  HouMon.  Jr.  ■ 

Sir  Paul  Spinuer  Tom  Williams 

Bath  atiCTidant.  Kempton  Searle 

Ladv  Massulam .  .  .Mrs.   J'ltrwilUam  Sarrent 

Mimi  Winstock  Elena  Miramova 

Hollins  E.    Flemine  Watk'.ns 

Arnold  Bennett  created  a  humorous, 
sensitive,  gentle  middle-aged  English- 
man In  a  book  called  "Mr.  Prohack." 
Reading  It  one  follows  this  gentleman's 
reactions  toward  his  much  loved  and 
loving  wife,  his  modern  and  outwardly 
aloof  son  and  daughter,  and  his  rou- 
tine life  as  an  ofiBcial  of  the  treasury, 
where  by  serving  his  country,  he  had 
I  become  gradually  though  steadily  poor- 
er. Then  comes  a  most  delightful  in- 
■  cldent  which  makes  even  better  reading 
'  than  a  love  affair.  He  is  unexpectedly 
]  left  a  fortune  by  a  man  to  whom  he 
(had  once  lent  100  pounds,  years  before 
I  and  from  whom  he  had  never  since  had 
!  a  postcard.  His  god-like  feelings  as  he 
breaks  the  news  to  his  wife,  and  makes 
j  out  the  first  checks  for  his  children  and 
I  from  then  on  his  growing  feeling  of  be-  , 
I  wilderment  and  helplessness  caused  by  I 
the  complications  attendant  upon  spend- 
1  ing  his  wealth  endeare  him  to-  us  all  | 
!  who  are  less  fortunate.   He  tries  mak 


ing  a  profession  of  idleness,  dividing  l_ 
his  time  time  between  turkish  baths  and  i 
tailors,  until  driven  to  desperation  by  F 
boredom  and  his  son's  erratic  business  ! 
ventures,  he  jumps  Into  the  business 
world,  and  the  book  ending  there  we 
are  reluctantly  obliged  to  part  with 
him. 

With  the  dramatization  of  this  tale  \ 
we  are  now  concerned.  As  so  often 
happens  a  book  transferred  to  the  me- 
dium of  the  stage  remains  only  conver- 
sations taken  from  the  book  and  fails 
I  to  become  Imbued  with  a  life  of  Its  own. 


For  the  first  tlmp  during  the  espla- 
nade concert  season  a  composer  sat  In 
the  audience,  while  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  played  one 
of  his  selections.  He  was  Paul  Allen. 
His  piece  was  the  finale  of  the  "Pil- 
grim" symphony,  and  to  judge  his  Pil- 
grims by  his  music  they  were  not  the 
ascetic  souls  of  our  grammar  school 
history  books.  His  music  endows  them 
with  very  htunan  characteristics,  and 
the  rendition  could  not  but  have  pleased 
him. 

He  was  shrewd  who  wore  his  topcoat 
to  the  concert.  A  cool,  almost  cold, 
wind  blew  down  the  river  and  the 
fated-to-be-fine  weather  persisted.  Pro- 
longed applause  following  the  third 
number,  two  pieces,  Liszt's  "Llebes- 
traum,"  and  Rimsky-Korskov's  "The 
Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee."  was  met 
with  Song  of  the  'Volga  Boatman  for 
an  encore. 

The  feature  of  the  second  half  of 
the  program  wa.s  the  trombone  solos  by 
Jacob  Raichman.  First  he  played  the 
Kol  Nldrel  by  Bruch,  and  encored  with 
a  serenade.  Such  delicate  melody  is 
seldom  heard  issuing  from  the  long  ' 
bra.'s  horn  as  Raichman  coaxed  from 
his  instrument.  He  Included  a  surpris- 
ing range  of  notes,  and  his  tones  were 
mellow  as  a  far-away  bell  at  October 
e\  entide. 

Tonight  the  request  program  will  be 
played.  The  pieces  were  selected  from 
among  thousands  of  votes,  and  the  pro- 
gram promises  a  rare  evening.  Through  | 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
jKirstem.  request  night  will  be  broadcast  j 
over  station  WNAC  between  the  hours  I 
of  8  and  9.   This  request  program  of 
tonight  will  be  repeated  Aug.  7,  final  I 
ni?ht  of  the  concerts.     The   list  of 
pieces  follows; 

Pomp  nnd  Circumstance  .  ElEur 

."uite.  "Peer  f;;'nt  '  Gries 
(a>  Morn-n?  >Iood 
fb)  .\a*e's  Death 
(rl   Anitra's  Dance 

(tl)  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 
Rere  .Vnsielique  (Kammenol  Ostrow) 
1  Rablastein 

lOyerture.   "Tannhauser"   Wagner 

I  Intermission 

Seroni)  Hnnsarian  Rhapsody   Li.oit 

Larco,  Solo  Violin   Handel 

Bori»  Kreinin 
\Aaltc,  "Bt  the  Beantifnl  Blue  Dannbe" 

Stransi 

'iTcrlure.  Solennelle  "18U " . . . . TchalkoTiky 

Encores 

Liehstraora   Uazt 

The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee 

BImskT-Korsakor 
The  Weddins  of  the  Painted  Doll  Brown 
Barcarole  Offenbach 


SYMPHONY  CONCER 
ENJOYED  BY  10,000 

Request     Progtam     on  Es- 
planade Proves  Popular 


The  long  awaited  request  program 
was  played  la.st  night  to  nearly  10.000 
persons  by  musicians  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arthur  Fieder.  Again  the 
record-breaking  fail  weather  continued 
to  live  up  to  reputation,  and  although 
a  heavy  thunder  shower  promised  to 
force  postponement  of  the  concert,  the 
promise  was  broken  and  the  immense 
crowd  not  disappointed. 

The  program  contained  the  most 
popular  pieces  according  to  vote  of  the 
audience,  and  to  those  present  it  was 
manifestly  the  winning  program  of  the 
season.  The  musicians,  too.  seemed  to 
enjoy  ths  program  more  than  any  of 
the  preceeding,  and  a  light-hearted  at- 
mosphere pervaded  August's  first  even- 
ing on  the  Esplsnade.  But  five  more 
concerts  will  be  given,  and  on  the  final 
night,  Aug.  7,  the  request  program  will 
be  repeated. 

The  majestic  pomp  and  circum-  j 
stance  of  Elgars  began  the  evening, 
lellowed  by  Grieg  s  "Peer  Gynt"  suite. 
The  latter  provoked  an  encore,  the  first 
of  four  played  during  the  evening — 
Offenbach's  Barcarole  from  f.ie  Tales  of 
Hoffman.  The  thivd  number  was 
Rubinsteins  Reve  Angelique,  and  the 
persistent  applause  brought  another  en- 
core, Liszt's  Love  Dream.  The  first  half 
of  the  program,  which  had  been  broad- 
cast, ended  with  Wagner's  overture 
from  "'I^innhauser." 

Liszt's  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
opened  the  last  part  of  the  program, 
beautifully  played  by  t'.^e  musicians,  and 
lollowed  by  Handel's  superb  Largo.  The 
violin  solo  was  played  by  Boris  Kielnln, 
with  a  melodious  harp  accompaniment. 
Fiedler  recognized  the  applause  by  play- 
ing The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee. 
After  the  graceful  Strauss  waltz.  "By 
the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube."  the  an- 
nouncer of  extras  said  simply,  "A  piece 
you  all  know."  and  Brown's  recent 
rhythmical  number.  The  Wedding  of 
the  Painted  Doll,  concluded  the  en- 
cores. The  concert  ended  with  tVie 
Tchaikovsky  Overture  Solennelle,  '1812.' 

The  concert  tonight  will  begin  at  8 
o'clock,  and  the  program: 
March.  "I  ndcr  (he  Double  Kasle".4.  Waener 
Overture  "X  Midsummer  NiKhfs  Dream' 

Mendel!i!iohn  { 

S.«mi>lioii.i  ill  B  minor,  "l  nflnished."f^chiibert  j 
I — .Mlegri*  modcralo  [ 
I       — .XndJinie  con  moio  i 
I  Inirodiii'lioii  (<i  Act  :i  ••l.i.liencrin'- . . >\  acner 

lntprmik»ion 
I  f'aiitaiiia   from   the   opera  ■•favalleria 

1     Ro»ti.ana"   MascaEnl 

a — Serenade 
1         h — MarchH  Miliiaire 

Selection.   "Rose    Jlarie"    .  .  Frinll 

'CaDriccin   Italleii  Tch»ikov«.k.v 

Top  'o  the  (E^orning 

Reincarnate 

I  From  (he  Kansas  City  Starl 

I  live  in  the  switch  yard,  close  to  the 
tracks. 

Where  the  trains  go  thundering  by 
And  the  smoke  clouds  roll  from  the 
engine  stacks 
To  blot  away  the  sky. 

The  clanging  bells,  like  the  tolls  for  a 
death. 

Fill  my  ears  with  their  measui-ed  peal. 
And  the  air  is  thick  with  the  acid 
breath 

Of  the  juggernauts  of  steel. 

But    sometimes    at    night    a  >  breeze 
steals  in. 

All  damp  and  sweet  with  rain: 
Then  I  close  my  ears  to  the  horrid  din, 

And  am  off  to  sea  again. 

The  whistle's  shrieks  are  the  fog  horn's 
scream. 

The  bells  are  the  bcUbuoy's  hail, 
The  grind  cf  the  brakes  is  the  windlass 
groan 

As  it  strains  to  raise  a  sail. 

For  I  have  walked  the  deck  of  a  ship, 

A  brigantine.  maybe. 
And  watched  the  wings  of  a  sea  gull  dip 

In  the  swing  and  sweep  of  the  sea. 

i  I  iiave  lived  all  my  life  by  the  cindered 
track. 

I  have  never  left  this  plain. 
But  some  time,  a  himdred— a  thousand 
— years  Isack. 
I  have  sailed  the  Spanish  Main! 

"Covered" 

1    Someone  recently  mourned  the  "dis- 
I  appearance"  of  the  covered  bridge.  He. 
'would  dry  his  tears  if  he  were  to  Xoals. 
about  him  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vex- 
mont.    Has  their  glory  departed?  One 
I  misses  tire  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  bu'v- 
there  is  the  good  old  smell :  there  is  the 
presence  of  tire  dryness  that  gave  rise 
to  the  simile  'Dry  as  a  covered  bridge.  " 
■    These  bridges  were  associated  in  our 
j  boyhood  with  circus  pasters,  advertise- 
I  ments  of  patent  medicines  and  bitters- — 
j  "S.  T.  1860.  X  " — Salves,  liniments,  cures 
for    all    ailments — announcements  of 
auction  .sales  and  the  arrival  of  the 
!  .'^tallion  Abdallah,  who  would  stand  in 
I  a    neighboring   town — all  ornamenting 
'  the  bridge's  interior.  At  the  toll  gate  of 
the  long  bridge  that  spanned  the  Con- 
1  necticut.  the  bridge  connecting  North- 
,  iimpton  and  Hadley,  root  beer  was  sold, 
'  in  to  be  drunk  "on  the  premises.  " 

lie  jug  to  be  carried  home — a 


pane  of  glass  and  keep  it  shaded  and 
slightly  moist.   Do  not  wet  it  too  thor- 
.  iTDA  hro.1-  r,t  .  sughly.    Within  a  few  weeks  you  Willi 

-.-.me  brew  of  the  one-wmed  toll  coi-  most  of  the  cuttings  rooted  and 
What  ,.        VI        ,  can  plant  them  out  in  the  garden. 

>e  enffi.fJ.  w  '''  ■^Se.^       Next  year  they  will  grow  intd  large  I 

le  engineenng  triumphs   of   moderr  plants  ^  o  s 

'.TVhe;  no^l/'^s'trca^  .  How  will  you  acquire  your  first  cut- 


tlip    Hudsor    _  _   

ore  romanr^  in  fh«.       ,     ^J^^'"."  ^"^^^  enough.  Ponow"the"'ex- 

betwe,rBiJt.v.  '^'■^P'-,"  '""Pl^  °f       nu'serymen.   They  always, 

- Heights  111  the  seven  per  bags  and  an  empty  match  box.  I 


10  r  ver  «Mth  ?hoT'""^  of  looking  a  essure  .you  that  there  are  not  manyl 

'ilht.  at  nfJht  Vf^  iuVZ Jl°!l^  J*"  ♦'•^P  ''''^^  ^^'^  seeds,  cuttings 

Ignis  ai.  night  of  the  lighted  Ncv  ^jx  llt.tJn  bulhs  ' 

"^'^IV'^      now  more  imposing,  but 


viere  was  a  certain  intimacy  in  the 
^imer  panorama.  Walt  Whitman  wrntei 
crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry— would  the' 
'.idgr  have  so  appealed  to  him?  j 

The  secretary  of  the  Fascist  party  in 
Italy  has  ordered  that  all  universitvi 
students  must  wear  straw  hats  in  sum-! 
mer.  These  hats  are  adorned  with  col-! 
oied  ribbons  showing  the  wearer's  de- 
part ment^-law.  medicine,  enginperin- 
letters,  for  easy  identification  of  th?- 
wearer. 

In  this  counfry  the  hatters  issup  the 
orders  for  the  seasons  and  the  stand- 
ardized Bostonian  obeys  with  fear  and 
trembling  without  regard  to  personal 
fitness.,  whether  hir.  ;ace  is  of  the  cus- 
tard-pie  order,  or  his  head  runs  up  to 
a  peas. 

There  are  the  slaves  to  the  barehead 
•ilt.  Mr.  T.  Mallalieu.  the  general  1 
;cretaij  of  the  Felt  Hatters  Union  in! 
:igland,  recently  declared:  "No  seIf-1 
■specting  girl  who  is  employed  in  a  l 
at   factory  should  cither  look  at  or 

>   n  '^'^o  into  the 

town  hatless/-    A  new  stove-pipe  has 
been  designed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  j 
a  topper  distinguished  by  the  height  of 
jie  crown  and  the  absence  of  curve  ic 
,    iho  brim.    There  are  almost  as  marw 

-^ray  toppers  to  be  seen  a.s  blac^. 
(      When  we  were  young  the  white  stox«fe  ' 
ipe  with  a  weed  around  the  crow  i 
as  popularly  suppo.sed  to  be  the  dis-. 
nsuishing  mark  of  a  gambler,  whs! 
'ortcd  a   headlight   diamond   in  hi»' 
iflfled    shirt.     Gamblers    were  ther 
^nought  to  go  about  with  a  professional! 
make-up.  even  when  purchasing  gro- 
cenes  or  the  "best-seller"  of  the  day 
1   as  Miss  Phelps's  _;;The_Gates  Ajai-  -    ^'  ,' 

1  ,  Consider  the  personal  appearance  oi 
T^^^^  character  in  the  melodrama  1 
.  Tl.e  Pace  at  the  Window"  reviewed  1 
y  by  the  London  Times:  "Lucio  Delgardo 
,  i_j  a  declared  villain  from  his  first  entrv. 
-  His  moustache,  his  eyebrows,  his  im- 
.(  i',?!}f' ■  sallow  complexion,  and  hia 
I  shifty  ook  all  proclaim  that  he  is  L« 
I  Loup,  that  his  is  the  vile  hand  that 
plunges  daggers  into  innocent  bodies, 
?i  that  It  is  lus  voice  which  warns  earb 
1;  victim  with  the  howls  of  an  animal  In 
I  pain,  that  his  face  is  concealed  by  thu 
luminous  mask  at  the  window— in  brief 
1,  that  he  is  a  bad  man  destined  for  thi 
I  guillotine. 


sweets,  the  unfortunate  man!  I  loved  i  carl  Lacmmle  and  hLs  numerous  as- 
his  appetite,  his  silences  as  he  sat  be-  j  -^iates  V^ave  rep^^^^^^  ^put  ^n  ^the 
tween  ladies  in  evening  oress,  his  hap-  ^^st  exasperatingly  bad  pictures  we 
piness  when  the  time  came  for  cigars,  t,,.,.  gver  sat  through.  For  some  reason 
Ah,  If  I  had  only  known!"  '  seems  to  be  no  fixed  standard 

The  paragraph  recalled  to  me  pages  |  ^vhich  will  assure  an  evenly  meritorious 
In  Leon  Daudet's  "Paris  'Vecu,"  pub-  i  output  from  their  studios.  "Show  Boat 
itshed  this  year.  For  this  violent  royal-  i      a  pointed  example.    In  many  ways 
ist  in  exile  has  much  to  say  about  res-  >  ■•      -  ■>-.-. film  with  its  scenes  oi 
taurants  and  food.  He  remembers  how 
his  father  Alplionse  took  him  when  lie 
was  ■  young  to  the  Halles  to  purchase 
I  shell-fish  and,  in  their  season,  melons. 
I  Leon    has    inherited,    he    writes,  his 
father's  pleasure  in  testing  this  "ex- 
quisite fruit  or  vegetable,"  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  perfect,  which  it  rarely 
is.  "Nothing  is  so  secretive  as  a  melon. 


Top  'o  the  cyviomiii^ 


'Twas  Ever  Thus 

^5U  are  to  me  a  young  gazelle, 

0  maid  of  thirteen  summers, 

at  you  for  just  a  spell 

1  know  you're  with  the  comers. 

So  soon,  my  dear,  a  debutante. 
The  years  they  turn  quite  promptly; 

Deny  you  things?    I  simply  can't, 
You  beg  so  nonchalantly. 

It's  dad.  I  want  this  hat,  that  coat; 

Dear  child,  can  I  deny  you? 
You  win  me  to  you,  get  my  goat, 

Most  anything  I'd  buy  you. 

You  are  to  me  a  young  gazelle, 
With  dainty  grace  and  carriage. 

And,  O,  to  think  how  short  a  space 
From  thirteen  until  marriage. 

CLARENCE  P.  MILLIGAN. 

I  Mr.  Milligan's  verses  might  appro- 
!  priately  be  headed  "The  American 
I  Father." 


it  Is  a  beautiful  film,  with  its  scenes 
the  Mississippi  and  fne  Ohio  nvers  the 
old  "Cotton  Blossom,'  the  Uttle  towns 
scattered  along  the  river  banks  where 
Capt.  Andy  and  his  "f^P^^.^'^.i^P 
and  played  their  simple  Uttle  melo- 
dramas on  their  own  little  stage.  Tne 
fost^lf  Sf  the  picture  Particularly  pos- 
sesses  charm  and  a  certain  degree  of 
IS.  iNoum.B  15  :,c«t:uivc  a.  ».  ...c.u...  romantlc  illusion-  P^'^^^PLcnli!;^ Kern 
except  perhaps  a  pretty  woman.    The    silent,  with  only  the  unforgetWDie  ^eru 


If  women  are  going  to  continue  to 
show  their  legs  as  freely  as  they  show 
their  faces,  there  should  be  beauty 
parlors  for  legs. — Edith  Sitwell. 


The  Worst  Yet 

Top  'o  the  Morning: 

If  the  plural  of  "hoof"  Is  "hooves.' 
how  many  of  B.  F.  Keith's  "hoofers; 
would  bs  needed  to  make  a  "Hoover"? 

ZOCKO. 


i       I    The  Hole  Truth 

I  at  Is  proposed  that  the  holes  on  golf  i 
courses  should  be  bigger.  •  ' 
I  don't  possess  much  golfing  skill.  '• 

]  Ive  heard  no  man  my  strokes  exirl. , 
My  victories  are  almost  nil—  I 

?j  And  yet.  I  view  with  not  a  thrill  j 

(]    This  move  toward  a  bigger  hole. 

jl  reach  all  else  except  the  pin 
.    In  quandaries  I  knit  my  brow,  I 
^Swcar.  scratch  my  head,  or  stroke 
h  chin, 

J  And  I  don't  relish  getting  in— 
1   To  bigger  holes  than  I  do  now. 
'  W.  S. 


my  I 


L. 


Advance  information  for  Boston'« 
nsor  of  literature: 

Luigi  Pirandello  is  writing  a  novel  in 

lich  he  will  portray  "tlie  experiences' 
the  first  human  pair.  Adam  and 
■p."    And,   what   is   more  shocking, 

nor  Pirandello  .says:  "I  am  handling 
r  he  theme  from  the  purely  human  point 
iDf  view,  presenting  these  two  person-^ 
'ivithout  any   glamour   of   religiosity. i 
'  '  '    "purely  human"  the  censor  will 

'rt  "impurely  human." 

Shakespeare  in  Slamboul 

'  The  Turkl.sh  theatre '.•s  interpretation  i 
I,)f  Shakespeare  is  interesting.  Striking 
couches  include  a  yellow  wig  for  Ham- 
j^H  I  to  show  thpi  he  is  a  Dane)  and  the  1 
jreatment  by  Polonius.  the  King  and 
*■  thcrs.  of  Hamlet's  love  for  Opiielia  as 
1«  huge  joke." 

O  Well.  Charles  FeChter  was  a  blonde 
j.'fimlet  with  a  yellow  wig,  and  on  the 
'••lie  he  was  the  most  satisfactory,  i.e., 
most   romantic    Hamlet — and  we 
-    .  e  seen  E.  L.  Davenport,  Booth.  Rossi,  | 
«'o>be.^- Robertson,  not  to  lAention  otl;.  | 
^ts.  play  the  Prince.    As  for  the  treat-  1 
.  lent  of  Ophelia  by  Polonius,  the  King 
'    d  even  Hamlet    there    have  been 
•  r.inge  conjectures.    Polonlu.s  evident-  j 

regarded  Hamlet's  affection  for 
,  iilielia  as  a  mark  of  insanity  which 
■  id  its  humorous  side:  "Still  harping  1 
^11  my  daughter."  There  have  been 
Jiitics  who  thought  that  Ophelia  hail 
lielded  herself  to  Hamlet— hence  his 
Mjuse  ol  her  and  his  urging  her  to  en- 
Clr  a  nunnery.    Has  there  ever  been  a 


"Piazza" 

Top  'o  the  Morning: 

Now  good  for  that  correspondent  who 
defends  the  use  of  the  excellent  Yankea 
word,  piazza,  which  may  look  like  the 
Italian  word  familiar  to  visitors  in 
Venice,  but  isn't  like  it  at  all  in  either 
.■^ound  or  significance.  To  be  sure,  one 
docs  hear  tourists  from  the  unenlight- 
ened parts  of  our  country  speaking  of 
.siting  in  the  "piazzer"  of  St.  Mark's — 
just  as  one  would  probably  find  a 
Roman  talking  about  sitting  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  on  the  "piatza"  of  the  Mt. 
Washington  Hotel.  One  has  to  make 
allowances: 

I  line  up  with  your  recent  corres- 
pondent In  demanding  recognition  for 
"piazza"  (pronounced  as  we  Yankees 
pronounce  it)  when  the  reference  is 
to  the  veranda,  porch,  or  maybe  stoop, 
of  a  house.  I  sometimes  think  we  :ire 
ton  diffident  in  claiming  a  good  stand- 
ing for  our  own  words — too  slavishly 
regardful  of  the  absurd  .notion  that 
v.hile  other  peoples  and  races  are  free 
to  invent  new  meanings  and  new  sounds 
for  old  words,  we  Yankees  are  disquali- 
fied. We  have  just  as  good  a  right  as 
.Tnybody  else — and  we  may  even  have 
to  admit  that  a  similar  right  exi.sts 
among  the  people  of  thf  Middle  West. 

Lowell,  ROMULUS  RIGGS. 

"Porch" — Would  Mr.  Riggs  like  to 
hear  that  word  pronounced  as  we  once 
heard  it  in  Louisa  county.  Va?  We  were 
enjoying  the  vievf  from  ■  the  piazza  of 
a  plantation  house,  when  the  charm- 
ing daughter — she  is  now  a  grand- 
mother— said  sweetly  to  us:  "You'd  bet- 
ter come  here.  I  reckon  there's  a  heap 
prettier  view  from  this  part  of  the 
■poach'  ". 

And  so  we  were  glad  to  see  a  col- 
lege professor  maintaining  that  "foisf 
is  the  proper  pronunciation  of  "first"  in 
New  York  and  up  the  Hudson,  not  to 
mention  New  Jersey,  and  that  ex-Gov. 
A!  Smith  saying  "foist"  In  his  cam- 
paign speeches  spoke  as  a  gentleman 
and  scholar  of  New  York.— Ed. 


classic,  pressing  the  thumb  on  the 
melon's  little  stem  is  not  a  decisive 
proof." 

With  what  enthusiasm  Daudet  speaks 
of  the  onion  soup  he  ate  in  company 
with  Lemaitre,  Capus  and  others  at 
Hans  in  the  Passage  des  Petites-Ecuries! 
A  soup  of  concentrated  onion  on  bread, 
blanketed  thickly  with  Gruyere  and 
Parmasan  cheese.  It  was  served  piping 
hot,  all  golden  yellow,  and  the  spoon 
plunged  into  it,  after  a  short  resistance, 
cried  "Plouic."  Nose,  tongue  and  palate 
were  happy  together,  and  the  stomac'n 
said:  "Thanks,  oh  more  of  it,  thank 
you!"  Nor  does  Daudet  despise  Ger- 
man cookery  though  it  is  heavy.  "I 
still  remember  eating  at  Hamburg  a 
sucking  pig  with  lentUs,  to  be  heartily 
recommended.  .  .  The  cruel  war  which 
has  aboUshed  so  many  things  has  not 
blotted  from  my  memory  the  brasserie 
of  Hans.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
only  international  ententes  possible  are 
the  gastronomic  ones." 

Sojourning  in  the  mountains,  I  view 
curiously,  sometimes  with  alarm,  some- 
times with  horror,  the  feeding  of  tourists 
in  hotel  dining  rooms.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  of  these  auriferous  persons 
have  immortal  souls,  or  at  least  are 
susceptible  to  spiritual  Impressions?  I 
had  fondly  believed  that  Americans  no 
longer  clogged  their  systems  with  a 
Gargantuan  breakfast;  no  longer  can  I 
cherish  this  dilusion.  I  have  recently 
.seen  men.  apparently  intelligent,  womea 
of  indisputably  fair  and  well-bred  ap- 
pearance, devouring  fruit,  "cereals  — 
all  fantastically  named,  some  resembling 
wall-paper  paste,  a  pocket  book  with 
whiskers— (would  that  I  could  again  be 
served  with  the  oatmeal  or  craciced- 
wheat  of  the  Sixties— they  are  gone  as 
the  true  oyster  cracker  and  the  good 
old  barrel  of  baker's  crackers,  gone  for- 
ever. Extinct  as  the  dodo)  and  then 
eggs  bacon  or  sausage,  rolls,  toast,  and 
finally  flap- jacks  plastered  with  butter 
and  soaked  in  maple  syrup— with  here 
and  there  a— doughnut.  The  waitress 
taking  my  modest  sanitary  order:  A 
dish  of  berries  or  prunes,  nude  tea  and 
dry  toast  looks  on  me  with  amazement, 
and  no  doubt  thinks  I  am  a  suffertr 
from  some  cruel  disease. 
I  noted  in  your  excellent  family  new- 


melodies,  "Ole  Man  R'^"' *  "i^P 
Lovin-  that  Man"  and  "Let^  Make  Be- 
lieve" in  restful  accompaniment  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  camera    During  the 
second  half,  spoken  dialogue  replaces 
rantions    close-ups  begm  to  mar  the 
contin^ty  and  the  acting  becomes  less 
natoa^  Against  these  annoyances  may 
Se  set  the  really  impressive  endmg.  For 
fullv  10  mmutes  we  are  enthralled  as 
iXs  Bledsoe  croons  "The  Lon^otne 
Roa<i"  in  that  rich  bass  voice  of  tos, 
whill  MagnoUa    all  in  white  er^t 
I  proud  and  lonely,  stands  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  old  "Cotton  Blossom,  under 
'  a  moonUt  sky.  and  Ravenal  greyed  and 
old  and  remorseful,  creeps  through  the 
shore  brakes,  climbs  to  Magnolia  s  side, 
significantly  drops  his  precioi^,  tal^- 
manic  cane  into  the  river  and  taeels 
nenitently  at  the  feet  of  the  wife  he  had 
Sted  years  before.   That  scene  alone 
atones  for  much  that  has  gone  before. 

The  screen  version  differs  in  many 
ways  from  the  stage  conception.  It 
less  happy,  for  it  removes  Capt.  Andy 
by  drowning  at  an  early  st^ge:  it  records 
laV  the  death  of  Parthy  An":  it  elimi- 
nates Julie  as  far  as  the  dramatic  ex- 
I  posure  of  her  octoroon  linkage  is  con- 
cerned; there  is  no  mention  ol  Steve 
I  her  loyal  white  lover.   Mr.  PcjUard,  the 
i  director,  unusually  competent  for  the 
most  part,  now  and  then  is  gmlty  of 
I  holding  a  scene  or  distorting  its  im- 
SoSe   as  in  the  violent  ram  storms 
when    Capt.    Andy    perishes.  This 
smacked  too  much  of  that  other  mon- 
suosity  "The  Girl  on  the  Barge."  with, 
'tellmn&r  watery  disaster.  sUged  m  a,* 
huge  studio  tank.  . 

-The  acting,  like  the  Picture.  Is  com- 
mendable and  distressing  by  tume.  Miss 
La  Plante.  capable  actress  though  she 
may  be.  was  not  the  soft.  apfcjeal!.ng 
heroine  of  the  stage  version;  she  seeniea 
bound  to  accent  Magnoha  s  moments  loi 
anguish,  to  belittle  her  happier  mo<^^ 
Mr  Schildkraut.  of  handsome  prcfflle 
and  graceful  gestures,  overacted  <»it-^ 
1  raeeously  at  times,  specifically  m  ,ms 
'  drfXn'^scene.  He  was  the  stage  actor 
showing  Hollywood  how  he  thought  in 
should  be  done.  Mr.  Harlan  made  Cbpt. 
Andy  a  fussy  old  fellow,  rather  than, thr 
genial,  lovable  character  created  by  Mr. 
Winninger.  Nor  could  we  find  tan> 
justtfcaUon  for  Miss  Fitzroy's  extremely 


naDei"'thaT  some"one''asked  w'hy  the  •  I  Jgvere' portrait  of  Harthy  Arin.  I<Iag 
^":r..    "ii/hitt.  ••     I  _ noc  Puritanical. 


Mr.  Johnson  Loq. 

Top  0"  the  Morning: 

Reading  the  obituai-y  notices  of  Paul 
Souday,  the  able  literary  critic  and  edi- 
torial writer  of  the  Temps  In  Paris  and 
reviewer  of  Fiench  books  for  the  N.  Y. 
Times,  one  eulogist  of  this  brilliant 
man  asked  if  he  were  a  gourmand.  "As 
many  In  Paris,  I  have  seen  him  cat. 
'When  I  invite  Souday  with  nine  others, 
I  say  to  my  cook,  we  shall  be  12  at  table' 
is  a  familiar  saying.  How  he  liked 


White  Mountains  were  called  "White.' 
Pi-obablv  because  in  warm  weather  'Lncy  ^ 
often  liave  the  appearance  of  ocm?  .( 
white..  The  hour  of  the  day,  the  com- 
parative distance,  the  place  from  which  ; 
the  mountain-  are  seen  have  much  to  ' , 
do  with  the  illusion.  ,  ^  , 

Early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  tne 
afternoon  I  .scs  a  pleasant  sight  an:! 
hear  a  grateful  sound:  An  old  buggy 
dr?wn  by  a  leisurely  moving  horse  i' 
followed  by  a  hay  wagon  drawn  by  two 
hor.^es. 

"I  hear  the  hoofs  upon  the  hill, 
I  hear  them  faint  and  fainter  still. 

Then  comes  the  demoniacal  rush  cf 
motor  cars  taking  restless  men.  women 
and  children  from  one  village  to  «n-  | 
other.  Speed  first!  Scenery  second! 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON 
rPTOWN-OliYMPlA  j 

"Shoic  Boat"  1 
A  screen  version  of  Edna  Ferber's 
novel,  "Show  Boat."  made  by  Charles 
Kenyon.  Edward  J.  Montague  and  Tom 
Reed,  with  interpolated  music  by  Jerome 
Kern  from  Florenz  Ziegfeld'.^  stage  pro- 
duction; directed  by  Harry  Pollard  and; 
presented  by  Universal  with  the  follow- 
ing cast:  I 
■u,^„r.u,  .    Laura  t.a  Pl.mle' 

Wi'.dv     ■.■  .    . .  ■ .  Jack  McDonald 

MaEiiolia.  as  chUd  .Une  La  Verne 

Sfl\ulU.v   stoi-iM  Vouhlt 

QueVme: :  V::::::.V::'"'  .«5<->'trude  Howard 

The  Uptown  Theatre,  formerly  known 
as  the  St.  James,  at  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington  avenues,  and  recenU> 
acquued  and  refurnished  by  the  Publix 
Theatres  Corporation,  opened  its  doors 
yesterday  afternoon  with  a  feature 
picture  long  awaited  by  tlic  movie  en- 
thusiasts, namely.  Universal  s  costly  pro- 
duction of  "Show  Boat."  The  same 
picture  also  is  being  shown  at  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Olympia  Theati;e  Both 
houses  were  besieged  yesterday  by  record 
throne.:,  That  this  strangely  good  andl 
bad  film  will  be  a  box  office  winner  is 
certain. 


nolia's  mother  was  Puritanical,  •was,  im- 
movable in  her  concepts  of  morality;  and 
duty,  but  she  was  no  ogre. 

In  a  musical  prologue.  Jules  BUedsoe. 
Helen  Morgan  and  Aunt  Jemupa  and; 
the  jubilee  singers  are  h»rd  the 
tunes  which  have  helped  to  keep  Show 
Boat  ■  of  the  stage  memorable^  ! 


.Lit  D,ito> 
Willy  Frit 5 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

"Hungarian  Rhapsody" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  JuUan 
John.son  for  the  American  screen  from 
the  .':torv  bv  Hans  Szekely:  directed  bv 
Hanns  Schwarz.  produced  by  Erich 
Pommer.  and  presented  by  Paramount 
with  the  following  cast: 

Canull*  

Fra nr  

.Marika   

Her  father   

Her  mottier  ,   • 

Gen  Hoffman   tr'' 

Paron  BarM>d.v  l'*"* 

"Hungarian  Rhapsody"  is  an  interest 

ing  example  of  contmenUl  Burope's  Id^ 
of  what  a  motion  picture  shpuld  be. 
Its  story  wa.s  written  over  ttoeie.  it^'M 
directed  and  photographed  (ovpr  there, 
and  its  cast  includes  sever  fl  favorites 
of  the  European  screen.    WHat  catches 
the  American  spectator  is  the^vel  ana 
decidedlv  attractive  setting.  |  Here  is 
something  new.    The  atmos|)hei<e  ana^ 
surroundinss  are    Hungarian  and  tr^ 
representations  of  peasant  JJfe  m  tr/&t 
country,  centring  about  the  |  great  ^^r- 
vest  festival,  with  its  rcligiou  5  cere^ion.- 
ies,  its  rustic  revels,  folk  dj  ncir.^  and 
feasts,  afford  a  welcome  J  elle/  from 
the  somewhat  cut-and-dried  t'leatre  to 
which  we  have  become  accus  tqFned.  The 
opening  "long  shot  "  of  a  Mspt  wheat 
field  in  which  hundreds  of      urkers  aie 
engaged  in  reaping  is  a  str  Ikins  in- 
troductory. * 

The  synchronized  score  ii  (to  wtuch. 
both  time-honored  and  moc'  #ra  Hun- 
garian tunes  and  gypsy  airs  tr*  regis^- 
tered.  and  the  dancing,  sins:-  <  •  •  -".  in- 
strumental musir  which  fov  die 
background  to  the  film.  heU  ...  an 

agreeable  illusion.  The  cost  i.u-  mg,  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  lends  ijjA  air  ol 
realism. 


r  li  e  T  h  e  a  t  p  e 

f  '^'^  By  PHILIP  HALE  ^ 
xMr,  Cliv/went  to  England,  partly  to  find  plays  that  would  please 
.diences  at  the  Copley  theatre.  Will  he  look  j^^^'.^l^^^'^.J^^^^'^^" 
nthln,"  by  crane  Wilbur,  produced  at  the  Garrick,  London,  in  Jtme 
'e  hope  so,  for  the  story  of  the  play  is  the  one  ever  dear  to  the  pe-pui, 
le  bhorus  girl  with  "a  heart  of  gold"  who  marries  an  honest  man  and 
•ies  to  forget  the  horrid  past.  There's  plenty  of  action  the  play^ 
onest  John  is  one  of  three  brothers  on  a  Canadian  farm.  Molly  tne 
horus  gin  is  thrown  into  his  arms  by  a  railway  accident  (heard  and  seen 
ff-stage)  John  is  ignorant  of  Molly's  past,  which  was  not  so  hideous 
aer  all,  but  his  paralyzed  father  and  puritanical  brother  Simon  are  on. 
imon.  finding  Molly  a  desirable  young  woman,  stays  away  f'-^'"  fjiurch 
jr  the  first  time  in  many  years.  In  a  passionate  scene  with  the  girl,  ner 
abv  is  thrown  downstairs  and  kiUed.  Simon  "then  finishes  a  good  day  s 
,-ork"  by  accusing  Molly  of  kjUing  her  baby  and  she  would  have  been 
ragged  to  jail,  if  the  excitement  had  not  cured  the  old  mans  paralysis 
nough  to  let  him  incriminate  Simon.   Hot  stuff! 

A  carillon  of  49  silver-toned  bells  weighing  nearly  50  tons,  lent  to  an 
xhibition  at  Newcastle,  England,  by  the  New  Zealand  government  was 
ilayed  for  a  week  by  Nora  Johnston,  "England's  first  woman  cariUonneur. 
3he  was  trained  at  Malines  by  Jef  Denyn,  and  wiU  play  the  bells  next  year 
It  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  when  the  bells  are  set  up  there  on  a  mil 
ibove  the  town  as  a  war  memorial. 

In  London  disapprobation  of  a  play  or  a  performance  is  manifested  by 
he  "boo"  The  recognized  means  was  formerly  the  whistle;  hence  the  old 
ictor's  expression,  "getting  the  bird."  In  Paris  whistling  is  stUl  the  thing 
out  there  is  a  dispute  concerning  the  proper  application.  A  spectator  may 
-h  to  condemn  the  author  but  not  the  actors;  he  may  wish  to  show  his 
^ufn  for  the  composer.  Opinion  is  apparently  in  favor  of  a  generally  ac- 
cepted code,  which  should  be  announced  in  the  theatres:  one  ^'^isU^  for  the 
author  two  for  the  composer,  three  for  the  actors  and  so  on.  Tristan  ser 
S  wSes  that  it  is  not  fair  to  whistle  if  you  are  a  ^ead-head^r  even 
if  -OH  have  paid  what  is  supposed  to  cover  the  tax  on  an  >n-fation  ticket. 
,.ut  really  leaves  a  balance  on  which  many  Parisian  theatres  live  He  p  o- 
no'es  thi  one  should  be  free  to  buy  the  right  to  whistle  by  bnnsmg  the 
amount  paid  up  to  half  of  the  full  price  of  the  seat. 


\y  opinion,  with  the  creation  of  fantastical,  soul'-»  n 
h  -ang  spectacles.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  'talkies'  but  vocal  and  sound,)  % 
eiieots  would  appear  to  present  great  possibilities."  \ 

Karel  Capek.  noting  that  Bernard  Shaw  condescends  to  move  in  front ' 
Oi  a  film  apparatus  and  .-shake  hands  with  a  small  girl,  thinks  it  not  improb- 
able that  "w©  shall  live  to  see  him  one  day  galloping  on  an  unsaddled  horse 
through  the  Llanos  of  Arizona  or  rescuing  Miss  Gloria  Swanson  from  a 
I  burning  farm."  Mr.  Capek  believes  that  the  real  spoken  word  will  always 
i  remain  "a  preserve  of  the  theatre,  and  that  not  only  for  purely  technical 
reasons,  but  also  because  the  moment  the  spoken  word  is  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion of  equal  importance  with  the  picture,  the  film  will  cease  to  be  a  film 
ynd  become  a  drama."  Writers  and  actors  should  realize  "the  metaphysical 
p.nd  absolute  privilege  of  the  theatre,  and  it  lies  with  them  not  to  misuse  it. 
The  newspapers  deprive  people  of  the  possibility  of  telling  each  other  the 
news;  the  radio  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging,  after  supper, 
icieas  on  various  aspects  of  life.  Similarily.  the  cinema  enables  them  to 
emuse  themselves  silently  and  \^athout  words.  .  .  .  The  theatre  cannot  be 
rcpiaced  by  anything  else;  it  is  the  sacred  reservation  of  the  spoken  word." 
And  an  advantage  of  the  theatre  is  the  actor,  not  because  he  plays  better 
than,  a  film  actor,  but  because  he  is  real  and  stands  before  us  in  the  flesh. 
"In  modern  civilization  the  theatre  ceases  to  be  a  house  of  illusions  and  be- 
comes a  house  of  realities.  The  actor  of  the  film  is  a  shadow;  the  actor  of 
the  theatre  is  a  reality.  ...  It  is  the  lofty  task  of  the  actor  to  place  before 
us  living  beings,  a  sight  now  so  rare  and  so  unusual.  As  long  as  there  are 
actor:-,  there  will  be  theatres,  as  long  as  queer  people  are  being  born  with  a 
v'llcl  desire  to  reproduce  a  living  man  by  shouts  and  gestures,  we  need  not  put 
tn  ourselves  the  question  whether  the  theatre  will  be  swallowed  up  by  any 
oihcr  interest." 

Arthur  Bodansky,  the  conductor,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  now  of  the  Friends  of  Music  in  New  York,  writes  to  a  friend: 
"The  musical  conditions  in  Austria  are  simply  atrocious;  in  Germany  some- 
what better,  but  only  in  Berlin. 

'In  Vienna  I  heard  the  Scala  with  Toscanini — 'Falstafl.'  What  a  per- 
formance! It  will  stick  to  my  memory  forever.  No  words  can  describe 
the  beauty  of  the  work  and  the  interpretation.  I  also  heard  'Lucia  di 
'  '   Also  a  tremendous  Impression." 


AT  THE  MOVIES 

Thp  Editor  of  the  Sur»day  Herald: 

^MaCs  the  movies  is  made  to  depict  ^"ces  of  mejv^iich  a^^^^ 


Lammermoor.' 

According  to  the  New  Yorker,  Beatrice  Lillie  at  Los  Angeles  was  taken 
to  an  observatory  that  she  might  gaze  at  night  on  the  beauty  of  the  Call-  \ 
fornian  sky.  Looking  at  the  stars  raptly,  the  Calif ornlan  murmured: 
"Bssutiful!  Beautiful — aren't  they?"  "Yes,  beautiful  indeed,"  said  Miss 
L;llie,  "but  so  artificial  I  exiJect  them  to  come  together  at  any  moment  and 
spell  'Marion  Davis." " 


The  guarantors  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  have  been  called  on  to  pay 

 -r    jthe  deficit  of  last  season,  $528,356.    In  that  season  272,006  persons  attended 

uiuic      -^^^   -  some  humor  an  ro-        opera,  against  a  total  of  307.354  for  the  previous  season.   The  receipts 

«o<.    'cj'irjl  T^hpen  ^"orne  out  with  Henry  Hodpole  I  am  gettin  kinda  skeptl-  ^.^^.^  $943,469  compared  with  $1,013,664  for  the  preceding  year. 
S  abouf  me  Jruth  a°n  i^is  of  the  camera.  The  first  scene  is  shots  fired   -  -  


notirg  nTo  e^  n  s  t'har;  ten^^^^^^^  pathos  with  some  humor  an  ro 
r,nnce    Snce  I  been  going  Qut  with  Henry  Hodpole  I  am  gettin  kmda  skeptl 

S  aboutThe  Jruth  an  i^^  of  the  camera.  The  first  scene  is  shots  fire,   ^  ^^^^   _  ^     

cr^nin  hiiarkprs  under  the  elevated  railroad  in  the  squalid  section  oi  a  ppe^atic  conditions  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  opera  is  dying.  Nine  new 

crackers  the  night  of  the 


^  v^^^,^^^  ^v-...^c.^>..  ......  v-,"-",""-       ".^  preceding  year. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Bohren.  the  singer,  spoke  dolefully  in  New  York  of 


.ckers  unaer  me  eicvai,cu  .»..-v.„-   -  y.-,,^,^..^  ^    _  ^   _   „.  -   

citv  Well  what  it  was  was  seven  cannon  crackers  tne  nigni.  ui  unc  rj^j^man  operas  were  performed  last  month  in  the  course  of  the  Duisburg 
f-^"th  of  iuly  when  me  and  Henry  was  in  Joe  Perkins  speakeasy.  Then  Lotta  5^^!^.^,  pcstivai.  perhaps  the  majority  were  still-born.  '  The  cost  of  pro- 
1^"^  1  nip  romes  into  the  picture  because  shes  a  swell  looker  an  gets  ten^^^^jj,^  ^^^^^^^  jg  cq  enormous,  and  managers  in  Germany  today  hght 
Dooaimpie  con  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^       j  ^^^^  jn  because  it^^  gj,y       th;m.  that  only  the  generous  offer  of  the  city  of  Duisburg  to 

thousand  aou  '         ^j^^t  he  should  make  some  hoopy  and  have  ^^^^      ^^.^^^-.^  technical  and  artistic  equipment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,- 

was  the  10"""         ^.j^f^  to  look  at  myself.  Lotta  Doodimple  comes       ^^^^  over  the  theatre  free  for  six  evenings  during  the  festival,  gained  the 

a  glass  01  Dew  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  swallow  tailed     nposers  a  hearing  "  Among  the  operas  performed  were  a  "Salammbo"  by 

n  just  m  ..„,^-_-    Well  I  liked  to  died  when  I  found  out  Joe^^        and  "The  Trojan  Women"  (after  Euripides)  by  Werfel. 

•cnciTvlissimo  of  the  h'jacKers.    weu  ±  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Perkins  run  a  speakeasy.  Me  and  J-^  had  a  SP^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^H  ,,^^31,^        Huntington  ana 

Dood:mple  and  her  guy  had  it  rignt  ^n"^'  ^^^^^         ier      :  Ma.ssachu.sctts  avenue.s.  opened  yester- 

ccat  tails,  I'll  get  even  wltcha-yer  gonna  ^    .^eH  -  ^or  the  play  lt«e"  n^^.,™'  =h  can  be-.  ^  before  a  capacity  crowd.  The 

^^^rmfmlr  ran'yboS?   dS       l^^^t X  a  revolver  j-^d^,  \'^/'-r.?i?e^' i^^^quidS^- '  new  Uptown  Theatr.  formerly  the  St. 
if"  SS^Tmake  mTZry  a  r?^^^  rat  with  a  heart  of  ^«old?^He^did  ^ffair^  even Jiv^e-dirne^  }?-^^,J^  '  --"ll^'^      t  I!!!  t  T. 


thr.  fade  out  and  tha  end    ^otta  Doodimple  an  t  steamboat  with. 

mc  an  Henry  Hodpole  only  they  get  on  a  big  oc  ^ 
rice  an  old  shoes  while  me  an  Henry  go  out  an  get  "qRACLE. 

.  *u     ir,c^,  vrThTleBitimate  theatre  and  the  future  of 

^^^s^izr::;:::^^'^^^^     --ny  dis. 

-    in  English  newspapers.  The  Obsex^er  h-  ^«        J,  ,e,3on 
I  believe  we  shall  have  very  many  working  on  the 

the  directors  who  think  a^out  .^h-r    ob  at  a  a^^^^^ 


bamboozled  husband  ol  t  .it  "naughty 
ladv"  is  counted  in.  A  sf  ung  officer,  a 
fiddler,  the  lady  aforesa»  d  (who  is  the 
wife  of  an  elderly  and/  suspicious  gen- 
eral and  given  to  flirrmg),  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  bourgeo*  s  Hungarian  and ' 
the  general  himself  rjr  ike  the  quintette.  ! 

Marika.  the  boutf  eois  daughter,  Is 
most  shabbily  trea*  id  by  Franz,  the 
dragoon,  who  drop  s  her  flat  to  pay 
court  to  Camilla,  /  he  general's  spouse. 
Camilla,  for  her  part,  after  amusing 
herself  a  bit  wit*  1  the  unlucky  fiddler 
(his  name  does  r»  jt  appear  in  the  cast), 
is  not  averse  to  /  a  little  love-making  to 
wile  away  the  t/  :dium  of  her  husband'* 


the  directors  who  think  ^''""^^^^h'lr  Jod  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ours.    But  the 

nf  <;ilent  technic  dominant  with  vocalization  supplement*.  .  jealous  violinist .  tells  the  general  as  to 

of  silent  Tecniuu   ,^^y,„^r  in  which  vision  and  sound  are  co-  Jeaiou 


oroximately  $500,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  elaboi-ate  and  costly  theatres  in 
uptown  Boston,  and  with  all  its  latest 
mprovements  for  "talkies."  looks  for- 
ward to  a  busy  fall  season.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  the  e.xclusive  exhibition  of 
the  best  photoplays. 

The  lobby  is  done  in  blue  and  gold, 
v  ith  five  handsome  chandeliers  sus- 
nrnded  gracefully  from  the  ceiling.  Its 
beautiful  foyer,  done  in  simple  but  ex- 
qui-site  taste,  handsome  mirrors,  soft 
;ind  luxurious  carpets,  and  roomj 
-eats  are  in  keeping  with  Publix 
tlieatrps  standard.?. 

Its  newly  installed  refrigeration  and 
rir  conditioning  system  keeps  one  fresh 
.".nd  comfortable.  One  of  the  latest 
rvpe  of  sound  reproducing  pro.jectors 
h?s  been  installed  along  with  an  en- 
Iri  qed  screen  for  magna -film.  Also  a 
masnascope  for  the  projection  of  the 


i„c  «wav  at  a  new  technic  in  which  vision  and  sound  are  co    |^^^  ^^3^1^ 
ammenng  ^^^^^  f;/  we  shall  have  'talkie'  versions  of  al  the  [^^"  lo^ion^is imminent  when  MarUa 

^.atc  and  co-relative.   I  believe     J' ^  gH       revivals  of  Umes  ta  th/  ;  rescue  of  her  faithless 

y..s  plays,  novels,  musical  comedies  and  OJ^"^^^'  f  Jl^^  ^  beUeve  we   Wthea^t  by  ^  assummg  the  place  of  the , 
^  n'd  slent  films  with  new  players  in  dialogue  form.    ^  ^     X',.  ^:^ma;  1,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of;  „,w.  wider  film.  .  , 

,  irpnt  deal  to  endure  in  the  next  few  years  from  theme  songs   01    1  ^g^^on.  :    The  magnificent  new  electric  sign  and 

1  have  a  great  f from  'talkie'  hoofers,  from  'talkie    '^^.^j^   .jragoon  proceeds  to  divest  him- 1  mnrquee  is  studded  with  nearlv  10.000 

f  .       -talkies,'  from  'talkie  comedians,  irom  j^^^     pf  'talkie'  pro-   Uif  of  fhi|  uniform  and  to  marry  the j  .cintiUating,  colored  lights,  the  largest 

.^;s,  from  'talkie'  stars'  faces,  and  from  *he  banalities  se  ^         ^^^^^^^^  theatre  sign  in  Boston^ 

C  IS  -enerally.  We  shall  have  to  put  up  with  these  things  just  a       b  ig  ^     ^^^^  ^  team  of  six  long-  The  theatre  has  a  seating  capacity  of 

,."  h!cp  thpir  work  on  the  old  traditions  of  the  cinema  backed  up  ,  ^^^^    Marika,    smilinf;  2000.  I- 

e.;  picaucers  base  their  work  on  tne  ^omc  '^f^p^yl  scatt-^rs  the  seed  in  the  fur- 

v..,n  the  traditions  of  opera  house         f  ^  ^isfactory  work  for  the  new   "ow  b'&ind^  him.    Somehow  we^  ar«. 
i-.e  new  materials  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  wu  ro^^^    for  %he  poor  girl,  for  Master- 

Fi-itz  Vias /shown  himself  to  be  a  pretty. 

ji»..-uu.,  .  __  ^ — .  entitled  bad  bee  ?  nd  no  amount  of  reformation 

T-,-.^i  Pirandello  has  completed  a  hospital  comedy;  also  a  play  entitled  bad       /^^o^  ^^^^^  i„ 
Im^i^m'^r^^heaSe-'  and  he  is  busy  on  a  novel  in  which^he_  portray sjhe  ^"^he  ^.'ristocratic  beauty  of  Lil  Pag^^ 


Top  'o  the  doming 


,-„^sof,Ac.m^dE^ 
^=-"V°  Jitv"  JeTs  convSS  Sat  S  art  of  cinematography  has  a  great 
?-  ''^'\-ut  mat  tbi  Modern  film  still  a  long  way  to  go.  "Even  today 
S^ai^  m?dt-n^^^^^^^^^  are  adapted  to  the  excision  new 

^vP«tions  for  the  films,  whereas  the  film  stage  has  called  into  being  a  new 
f  vn  0  ait  one  cannot  simply  make  the  drama  of  the  legitimate  tage 
to  o  a  fl4:  such  a  procedure  must,  by  the  nature  of  things  result  m  upe  - 
Si  film  productions  which  have  but  little  influence  /he  public.  Ac- 
fcrSm  Z  PirandeUo  film  producers  either  through  lack  of  '"^tiative  or  oe- 
cSelhey  do  not  care  to  take  financial  risks,  continue  to  Produce  films  a  ter 
.      v^  pattern.   "The  art  of  motion  pictures  has  still  a  great  future;  this 


var  is  f?  mhasized  in  a  score  of  carefully , 
arranm;d  poses,  but  that  is  about  aU 
that  3  in  be  said.   The  acting  through*' 


A  Plea  for  Reform 

you  haf'ter  resemble  a 


("No  longer 

i.,<xu     ....   -  J       .-on  -  rafter. 

out  itf  of  mediocre  quality  and  tne  pan-,  ,j,j^py,j.g  go^na  wear  curves  in  the 
.tomlitie  is  conventional' to  the  last  ae».  spring.  '; 

iga-ee,'  the  sort  of  thing  we  used  to  seej 

■hpra  20  years  ago  •vi.'en  the  moving  pic-j  j^^g  a  clever  rhymester,  now  many 
It  are  was  in  its  infancy.         J-  i^-  -f-    ;  months  ago. 

'  —  '  j  Rejoicing  that  these  gimlet-fashioned 

—    -  figures  were  to  pass, 

l?«rmpr  St  James  Remodeieu  That  the  forms  like  waxen  tapers,  that 
roiiuci   yj  I  bedeck  the  daily  papers, 

At  $500,000  Cost  Were  to  cease  to  be  the  pride  of  every 


The  newest  addition  to  the  evergrow- 
ne  list  of  Publix  Theatres,  the  Uptown 


lass. 

They're  a  rank  abomination. 
And  a  constant  irritation. 


1(58 


Taffra;  i'Tom  wnat  tne  CMTesponaents 
wrote,  every  time  Cal  looked  across  at 
the  White  House  and  saw  Dr.  Hoover 
parading  bark  and  forth  on  the  portico 
he  clapped  his  hands  on  his  sides  and 
Give  u.^  shapes  that  enrapture  and  en-  shrieked,  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Just  like  that. 

B.  H.  Ij. 

And  with  this  glad  rebirth   • 

Pray  give  us  .greater  glnh.  ,    Our  excellent  friend  and  co-laborer  this  announrpmpnV"'af"\h<,'Tr"""I 

or.  youJI  ha  ve  to  turn  t:ie  pictures  to  |  Anne  Singleton,  in  answer  to  a  per-  rnTnt  ^  Commence- 


ARTEMAS  AND  ARTEMUS 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ^   . 

Harvard  University  received  $678,731   from  Lehman,  with  dialogue  by  Prsdsrlc^an 
the  estate  of  Artemas  Ward,  to  be  added  to 
Anonymous  Fund  No.  4.  President  Lowell  made 


MODERN-BEACON 
"The  Fall  of  Love" 

A  screen  farce  adapted_  by  Gla<lF| 


we  deplore 


Fi'om  strong  and  lurid  language  we  distinguished." 


hardly  can  refrain. 


or 


Fannv  Hatton:  dU-ected  by  Frank  Stray  I 
er  and  presented  by  Columbia  Picture  I 
Corporation  as  an  all-talking  ptcturf 
with  the  following  cast:  ! 

Pal3.f  Hulb  Mi)le| 
.'.  .  Ford  SterUnI 

  Jed  ProntI 

. .  .Gei  irude  A^^' 
.  .  ..\illiiir  Ran'; 

,   Betl."   Farrinci'  . 

Poli.n  OffiV.'   Fied  Kel.fl 

The  Hattons,  who  are  adept  if  ncl 
alwavs  brilliant  journeyman  Uilors  il 
stage"  and  screen  productions,  have  tall 

Suppose  that  one  is  a  "man  Tf'Tna  should  go  to  the  "oom^^a^i^rsincHorg^^^^^^ 

breeding,  and  the  other  is  a  roughneck,  support  of  his  mother.  In  a  codicil  he  directed  i  olaced  them  in  continuity,  and  labele 
,..f,i„.H   that  the  reversionary  right  to  his  estate  should  "  " 


the  wall.  *"  "^jplexed  souf  who  "wishes"  to  know  Thi  '"^"'^  exercises. 

w«.v»  rf«    .  ^  .     .  proper  manner  of  addressing  a  bus!-  probably  needless  to  say  that  this  Arte- 

were  de  oted  to  tn^  fair  sex.  so  I  ness  firm,  wnether  it  should  be  "Dear  mas  Ward  was  not  the  great  humorist  who  rii<.H 
If.  the^^sfy^^  i!.V^|^^^.y.re  fashioned  'or^ms  Z^'^^'^^^^rsl^h^'^      Southampton,  Eng.,  o'n  M^rchT I8l7n^°tr 
.o-_,. ...  most  (i.  e.  more)  usual;  'Gentlemen'  the  names  brings  up  the  question: 


Evt!  Grant  .  . . . 
Mr.   .Mack    .  . 
TotiT  Korilf  •  Sr.- 

Mrs.  Ford   

Torn  fiml.  .Ir. 
Mra.  M:uU 


What- became  of  the  humorist's  estate?    He  di- 


ror  they.e-su.^dry-sl7nder  beauties  wo  -^^i^^^l^^l  ^^m^^a^^^nof "g?tt  ^uSs  Z  ^eS  a'f  rlvenu'^^'^H^"^" 
„  .  adore.  Suppose  that  one  is  a  man  of  fine  ^"^""^^       Inends,  all  revenue  should  go  to  the 

But  these  naked,  alleged  ladies. 
We  d   park  in  Harvard  (Mass.) 
Hades. 

Or  any  place  that's  far  beyond  recalL 
Nature  s  dear  to  every  poet. 
But  these  figures  fail  to  show  it. 


retained  to  do  the  dirty  business.  _ 

There  was  a  time  when  a  husband  ibe  taken  from  her- "that  the' residnrVhnnVH^^X 
wishing  to  impress  a  hotel  clerk  and  tnwarrt  tho  f^L^V'     ,  residue  should  go 

toward  the  founding  of  an  asylum  for  worn-out 
printer^  in  the  United  States.  That  he  left  con- 


assure  fellow-guests  of  his  position  in 
society  registered:  "J.  Montrose  Fergu 


^the"n,^H'^  ^°  pictures  to  son  and  Lady,"  forgetting  that  a  susJsiderable  property  is  well  established    In  Lon- 

l^re"certinca"^.'''  "^^^  ^^.^'ures  brought  in  a  handsorJe 


the  wall. 

■Tis  true  one  touch  of  nature  makes 

,  .  the  whole  world  kin. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine,  maybe  there 
j  IS  fervor  In  a  clam. 

■But  nature  cannot  function  with  these 
v«,.    ^^"J^Ps  so  blighty  thin 
l..^ou  could  pack  a  dozen  in  a  buaev  ""pe^,'  "  ""i- 

I  and  not  jam.  **''^'  [At  least  to  find  a  sort  of  dent, 

O  advertisers,  have  a  heart 

And  ye  writers,  do  your  part  I  '''^^  very  thick. 

To  dethrone  these  freaks  so  slim  tnA    ^nd  to  the  challenge  day  by  day 
tall.  The  hard  and  unresponsive  brick 


riage  certificate. 

The  Philosopher 

(Prriiii  ihn  Oh^rrvrr.  London) 

Goatlike  he  butts  the  solid  wall 
Of  Truth,  with  skull  belligerent, 
And  hopes,  if  not  to  see  it  fall. 


e  an  aching  head, 
And  keep  away  from  masonry. 
And  munch  the  wholesome  grass  In- 
stead. 


You  must  hide  these  human  solinter.  i.  I^eturns  an  everlasting  Nay. 
More  bare  than  Arab  sprinters 

Or  you'll  have  to  turn  these  picture*  '      ^  would  rather  be 

the  wall.  i-uica  «»       sheep,  and  sav 

1  Were  these  frilly  dolls  of  fashion  Just 

a  sawdust  imitation 

We'd  nnf  1  ''^'■"'y  ^^*Sh  a  pound, 
wed  put  them  on  probation  till  We 
wh»„  ^^^c^hed  a  filling  station. 

rZnd  ^^^'"'"^d  full  and 

1|     Though  a  weird  Inhibition, 
it_s  an  honest  propasition 
To  dethrone  these  sorry  slimsters,  who 
,  now  sicken  and  appall. 

I    *or,  as  everybody  knows, 
We  approve  of  adipose. 

I    TL^lu''  ^"'^  "^^  '''•'^-^ 

these  types  so  lean  and  spent 

IrZ^^'^T''  ^"Bg^stionf  these 
sordid  prints  imply. 

ro  tolerate  their  presence  would  seem  i 

'  iVi,     ^  ^'^^  assent 

,^ere  Jhe  aspiration's  really  fine  and 

I  ^i?':'  free-to-all  undressing  ' 

iBut  there's  no  incitement  to  It— ^aS 
more  inclined  to  crawl 

Though  a  little  might  suffice, 
,  Its  a  warmth  that  cuts  no  ice. 

nd  you  11  have  to  turn  the  picture* 
1        to  the  wall.  ^  ^"wtm 


must  strive  for  higher  standard* 
m  tl^?  game, 


mwil  sppt  4       1,    .    I  fiKi  unaerscanai 

to  allurl  '  method*,  ueve,  i.s  due  in 

Chey  must  walk  the  nobler  paths  to  I 
I  fame, 

;hey  must  stand  for  the  Uvlng  truth*' 

which  endure.  1 
Wliile  these  synthetic  Aphrodites  I 
■  Who  can't  half  fill  their  nighties  f 
)  ust  quickly  walk  the  plank— one  and ' 
1       all.  i 


sum;  his  letters  to  Punch,  fifteen  guineas  apiece. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  that  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  receiving  many  gifts  he 
would  give  him  his  panorama.  There  is  a  singu- 
lar story  told  of  the  last  few  days  of  Artemus 
at  Southampton,  a  story  that  is  not  in  Don  C. 
Seitz's  life  of  Artemus.  Mr.  Seltz  had  heard  the 
tale  but  did  not  believe  in  it. 

According  to  a  letter  received  by  the  present 
■WTiter  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Seitz's  biog- 
raphy in  1919,  an  opera  singer,  "considered  a 
beauty,"  went  with  Artemus  to  England.  They 
were  registered  at  the  time  of  his  last  illness  at 
Radley's  Hotel  as  man  and  wife.  He  gave  his 
money  and  valuables  to  the  manager  of  the 

*,        ,   •        .V.   -r        hotel,  for  safe  keeping.    A  few  days  before  he 

'  After  the  early  morning  bathe  I  was  Hied  <;hp  ripmanHert  th^  ,  u, 

surprLsed  to  find  that  the  beach  had  ^  demanded  the  money  and  valuables 

become  the  scene  of  busy  labor.  A  num-  saying  her  husband  wanted  them.  Having  re- 
ber  of  men  were  raking  over  the  sand  ceived  them  she  -immediately  left  At  Paris  she 
looking  for  the  lost  treasures  of  the  met  an  Italian  musician.    They  bought  a  villa 

tnpper.5  who  had  thronged  the  seaside       r„,.^  ^   .      •  ,.    '\  a  Miia 

on  the  previous  day."  So  writes  a  friend.  °"  ^"'^^  "'here  they  lived  until  he  died; 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  some  ^nd  where  she  continued  to  live.  "The  last  I 
summers  ago  that  a  fair  with  a  charl-  knew  of  her  was  in  the  'DOs.  Dr.  WilUam  Jarvis 
table  puipo.se  was  held  on  the  lawn  of  of  rincpmnnf    m   vr  •«»  i  ^  ^ 

a  rented  cottage  in  Clamport,  At  dav-  °  ^laremont,  N.  H.,  consul  at  Milan  used  to 
break  the  owner  of  the  cottage  was  ^''^^  "^'^  when,  advanced  in  years,  she  still  re- 
."ipcM  on  his  hand.s  ?nd  knees  in  search  tained  traces  of  her  former  beauty 
of  stray  dimes,  quarters  and  halve.?  that 
might  have  been  dropped  by  cactlaw 
purchases*,  _  ^ 

CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

With  no  doubt  many  other  admirers 
of  Herman  Melville,  I  enjoyed  Dr.  Root's 
letter  in  regard  to  "Moby  Dick,"  Mel- 
ville's greatest  work.  But  isn't  he  In 
error  in  ascribing  to  B.  L.  T.— whose 
witty  column,  as  I  remember  it.  dealt 
very  rarely  with  literary  matters — any 
"enthusiasm"  in  that  direction? 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  enthusi- 
asm of  your  other  famous  columnist. 
Philip  Hale,  led  me  to  read  "Moby 
Dick"  again  v.ilh  renewed  appreciation 
and  understanding.  To  Mr,  Hale,  I  bv^- 
lieve,  i.s  due  in  a  large  measure  the. 

recent  revival  of  interest  in  this  great  there  had  been  any  truth  in  it. 

romancer  of  the  seas.  L_. :  .       .        _         :  .  -      v     .  j 

And.  by  coincidence,  his  hand  is  again  brats  on  the  side.  With  Datld  hooited. 
sern  in  a  cha:  acteri.siic  essay  on  Ih-  they  all  lie  down  and  quit  work.  Pa 
same  .'ubiect  in  an  adioining  column  lo  borrows  David's  savings  clear  the 
D;-.  Roof  .     -    -  , 


Mr.  Seitz.  having  seen  this  letter,  wrote  to  the 
present  writer  that  he  was  unable  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  statements  therein.  There  was  an- 
other legend,  which  was  circumstantially  dis- 
proved: that  Artemus  on  his  death  bed  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Surely 
E.  H.  House,  the  journalist,  and  Geoi-ge  H. 
Stephens,  the  valet  of  Artemus,  who  were  to- 
gether on  the  City  of  Boston;  Robertson,  the 
playwright.  Bayard  Taylor  and  other  Ameri- 
cans including  our  consul  at  Southampton, 
members  of  the  Savage  Club  in  London  who 
loved  Artemus;  Moncure  J.  Conway  who  read 
the  Unitarian  service  and  deli\ered  a  eulogy  at 
the  Kensal  Green  Chapel,  must  have  known  ii 
the  woman  in  question  was  with  Artemus.  The 
story  would  have  gone  the  rounds  in  London  if 


"the  result,  "The  Fall  of  Eve.'  The:! 
U  the  conservative,  middle-aged  manil 
facturer.  the  visiting  buyer  from  tl| 
Middle  West,  the  pretty  secretary 
couple  of  cumbersome  wives.  Ford,  Si 
has  just  acquired  his,  the  second,  y| 
he  refuses  to  permit  his  son.  Tom,  Jl 
to  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  his  o\?fl 
ma-riage  to  Eve.,  the  efficient  seer, 
tary    Tom,  Jr..  fired  for  his  temeritjl 
thereaiter   hovers  in   the  backgrounfj 
smiling  maliciously  when  iiis  father  b f 
comes  enmeshed  in  a  scandal  whli 
:  threatens  to  wteck  his  latest  marit 
,  venture,  and  stepping  in  at  the  psychil 
logical  time  to  claim  Eve  as  his  prdf 
pective  bride  and  to  make  his  harassl 
parent  grovel  at  his  feet.  P 
;    As  a  fatce  "The  Fall  of  Eve"  takes 

the  speed  of  a  freight  train  loafing' 
upward  on  a  long  hill.    It  could  be 
played  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  it,  and  thereby  made  doubly 
entertaining.    As  it  is  Mr.  Sterling,  In 
a  role  dear  to  his  heart,  that  of  a  good- 
natured  fellow  who  loves  his  wife  but 
admits  her  defects  and  is  not  averse  to 
seekmg  his  pleasures  in  other  vineyards 
whenever  opportunity  comes  his  way,i 
does  his  best  to  keep  the  picture  up  to 
tempo.  He  has  a  choice  line  of  repartee  i 
ever  at  hand.    Talking  over  the  tele- 
phone with  old  Ford  from  his  hotel 
room,  the  while  his  suspicious  spouse 
takes  In  every  word.  Sterling,  or  Mack 
of  the  play,  is  discussing  guardedly  de- 
tails of  a  proposed  whoopee  party,  under 
guise  of  talk  about  various  goods,  such  . 
as  sweaters  and  the  like.    When  Ford 
tells  him  that  the  girl  he  has  found;  | 
lor  him  for  the  party  is  named  Eve.j  1 
Sterling  comes  right  back  with.  "On.  : 
the  Bear  brand,  eh"!  whlcii  of  course/4 
isn't  what  he  meant.    Later,  when  at  ] 
policeman  is  trying  to  straighten  out  w 
tangle  of  claimants  to  the  name  ol 
Ford,  in  Ford's  house,  he  aporoache; 
Betty  Parrington.  who  pla.vs  the  weightj 
spouse  to  Sterling.     "And  I  supposs 
you're  another  Ford,  too."  sneers  Kel- 
sey.     "No.   officer,"   retorts  Sterling 
"she's  a  Mack." 

So  much  for  motors.  The  rest  is  loc 
complicated  to  chronicle.  Suffice  tha 
all  tlie  players  mean  well,  that  laugh; 
are  frequent.  Linked  with  this  pic 
ture  is  "Behind  the  German  Lines, 
grim  narrative  of  activities  of  the  Teu 
tonic  hordes  on  land,  on  and  und 
water  and  In  the  air.  suposedly  au) 
thentic  and  Invarlablv  interesting.  !l 
W.  E.  G. 


5« 


rnniniuniculioii. 
C.  FREDERICK  ADAMS. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  July  3i. 


.  We  must  rise  as  a  nation, 
•|  ^nd  demand  by  acclamation, 

ou  will  have  to  turn  these  picture* 
J       to  the  wall." 
,  RICHARD  H.  GORHAM. 

Cambridge. 


"Dras" 


KEITH-ALBEE 


mortgage  on  the  Parker  borne.  Charl  ■ 
Ipurloins  David's  best  graj'  suit.  Cla- 
'leaves  her  youngsters  in  the  Courier  o. 
fice,  to  knock  type  on  the  floor,  while 
she  shops:  and  Allle  becomes  a  sloven- 
,,„jj,  .  ly    spineless  creature,  merely  one  of 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Bradley   the  swarm  of  leeches  P"" 
i^o  fr^n,       nnvPi  hv  William  Dudley  down  to  bankruptcy  and  despa'' 

remains  loyal  to  AUie,  however,  despite 
Dot's  indignant  protests,  her  candid 
overtures.   Soon  after  Dot  departs  for 


King  from  the  novel  by  WiUlam  Dudley  dow 
Pell:  directed  by  Frank  L'.oyd  and  pre- 
sented as  a  First  National  all-talking 


'   or  up,  Mr.  Gorham.  We  read  thai  !  picture  with  the  following  cast:  ,  overtu^^^;^  foUowr  tolTeddle  a 

■1   dressmaker..:  of  PnHc  h,vo  a..     David  Carroll  Ruhard  Bath<>lmess|  "«"*..^"'.'_  j„  ^^^j    „.rlttpn  for 


'A  dressmakers  of  Paris  have  At' 
J  loQ  that  the  era  of  short  skirts  must 
.  tie  to  an  end;  that  even  the  most 
'')nomical  French  women  agree  with 
U  dressmakers,  for  what  is  saved  cn 
rts  is  spent  on  stockings.  We  read 
It  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  the 
^  hionable  line.  When  the  understudie* 


written  for 
Allie  re- 


prPa.Sr'"''         '.^^V.^'ir^^^^^^  musical  comedy 

Ma   ParkPr .... 

nja.nrfcr  _  _  •  ■:""i:.,ri.""!  'acc''eptrthe"mone.v"he  sends  her  when 

Clara  '.'   .  .    Margaret  Fieidiiis         play  Is  accepted,  thanks  to  Dot  s 

Breaking  away  from  .such  -shadowy  i  connivance.    On  the  eve  of  Dot's  de- 

otufX  as  "Scarlet  Seas"  and juch  sugary  parture  for  Europe  m  '^j'^^'^'],^^ 
melodrama  as 


.Kaihprine  Ward  i  amateur  performance  in  Paris.  AUie  re- 


"Weary    River,"    Mr.  ^  costume  designs.  Allle  and  the  whole 


limit  of  the  pendulum.    In  "Drag."  he '  elegant   apartment.     That   .settles  it. 
finds  himself  called  on  to  be  actually   David  speaks  a  long  piece,  gives  tnem 
human,   just   an   ordinary,   every-day  ,  the  rooms  and  all  they  contain  ana 
young  American,  starting  with  ambition,   rushes  out  with  only  a  handbag,  to  i 
ideals  and  blessed  with  a  certain  degree   catch  Dot's  boat, 


s  the  midmettes  began  to  go  without  Barthelmess  now  swings  to  the  extremei  parker  family  descend  on  David  in  his 
jjich  that  they  might  preserve  their  1,5-  _     _      ..  .  . 

ir-old  figure,  the   high  and  noble 
^  nes  voted  the  doom  of  slimness. 

I  'iussollni,  whose  name  Is  given  to  M* 
1  door  coat,  a  "conciliation"  and  *• 
c  iperial"  (absit  omen!)  gown  icK 
r  .!clst  women,  should  remember  thati 

.'rs  in  times  past  lost  popularity  and' 
L  ie   to   grief  by   Interference  withi 

'.nen's  dress  or  undress.    The  "con- 

ition."  which  i.s  described  as  being 
yVerely  elegant  with  a  touch  of  mys« 
,  --m  recalling  the  purity  of  dress  la 
"  nth  and  I4th  centuries,'?  may  no| 
f  r;:)ate  women  impatient  of  dlctSiM; 

;  ?.s  lo  what  they  shall  OB  shall  nol 


^1  o'  the  Morning: 

<^jhey  used  to  say  in  Washington  thai 
«:  was  cold  and  silent  and  somewhal 
f'ichy.    But  he  went  back  to  the 
-r-  pact  celebration  and  lafTed  and 


of  rhental  and  physical  vigor,  so  that 
the  world  looks  roseate  as  he  steps  into 
Paris.  Vt.,  one  sultry  day.  ousts  the 
old  fellow  wh»  has  edited  the  Courier 
for  a  score  of  years,  and  becomes  a 
moulder  of  public  opinion.  David  Car- 
roll Is  smart  enough  to  fence  wittily 
with  a  brunette  who  calls  herself  Dot, 
works  as  a  dressmaker's  assistant,  and 
likes  David  at  first  glance;  but  he  makes 
the  tragic  mistake  of  his  young  life 
when,  in  a  moment  of  sentimental  be- 
wilderment, he  succumbs  to  the  blond 
appeal  of  Allie  Parker,  with  whose 
family  David  has  taken  lodgings.  He 
soon  finds,  after  a  noisy  wedding,  that 


Mr.  Barthelmess  plays  David  quietly., 
a  bit  heavilv.  Only  a  frequent  fleeting 
smile  brightens  his  too  sombre  features. 
Yet  he  has  his  effective  moments.  His 
voice  still  refuses  to  record  clearly; 
'.something  in  the  recording  apparatus 
muffles  it.  This  time  we  know  positively 
that  he  does  not  sing,  as  the  picture 
hints.  Miss  Day  gave  a  convincing 
portrait  of  the  weakling  Allle.  and  Miss 
Lee  was  delightful  as  the  keen-minded 
Dot.  though  a  trifle  too  sophisticated 
for  such  simple  town  as  Pans,  Vt. 
Mr  Littlefield  found  his  role  congenial 
and  fat.  as  did  Mr.  Dugan.  "Drag"  Is  a 
well-acted  little  trifle,  a  homely  treatise 


he  has  also  married  Pa  and  Ma,  brother  on  a  cerlaui  vicious  phase  of  family- 
Charlie  and  his  wife,  Clara,  and  a  few  |  in-law  life  not  exclusively  indigenous 

to  Paris.  Vt.— W.  E.  G.  . 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Kenneth  Harlfa.  motion  picture  »c- 
itor;  Flo  Lewis,  gbbe-trotting  vaudevU- 
I  lian.  and  Fanchon  and  Marco's  dance 
1  revue  divide  the  honors  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
'  this  week,  each  featuring  a  distinct  type 
of  entertainment.    Harlan,  assisted  by 
Wilbur  Cox  and  E\'elyn  Humes,  stages 
an  amusing  skit  involving  a  newly- 
wedded  couple  in  a  Niagara  Palls  hotel 
on  the  first  day  of  their  honeymoon.  In 
this  Harlan,   with   his  soft,  pleasing 
voice,  runs  the  gamunt  of  emotions, 
sympathy,  anger,  joy  and  exasperation. 
And.  of  course,  the  couple  lived  happily 
ever  after.  i 
Mi.ss  Lewis,  who  utilizes  her  pianist  1 
for  more  than  an  accompanist,  has  a  | 
rapid-fire  act  In  which  she  sings  a  little 
but  occupies  most  of  her  time  distrib- 
uting  a    nonsensical   type  of  humor 
which  is  highly  entertaining.  The  dance 
act  has  a  couple  of  comedians,  the 
brothers  Stround.  quiet,  unassuming  and 
capable,  while  the  rest  of  the  perforin- 
ers  are  excellent  dancers  with  sensa- 
tional capabilities.    In    addition,  t^' 
producers  have  seen  fit  to  equip  tn^ 
little  revue  with  some  nice  settings  and 
the  tableaux  are  quite  effecUve.  « 
a  really  diverting  act. 

Hooper  and  Gatchett.  with  ths  au 
Df  Grace  Connelly.  Chappy  Chapman 
and  Baxter  and  Frank,  bring  the  audi- 
ence to  war-time  France,  with  soldier. 
And  the  inevitable  rookie.   Action  mo  c~ 
^wiftlv.  harmoniously  and  rhythmical Iv 
Roger  Williams  shows  what  the  mi- 
man  voice  can  do  in  the  art  of  m.nil" 
and  his  partner.  Whe.  docs  »  dimcul 
toe-dance.  Billy  M^Gr^..  ^^'^r^  b^t-t' ■ 
ire  entertaining,  while  Btvlieo  Rupx  ', 
and  companv  furnish  a 
letic  interval.   The  new 
mated  cartoon  comple:-  _ 


I 


Top  'o  the  cS'Vforningr 


A  Useful  Gift 

("The  best  form  of  burglar  alarm  Is 
to  smash  a  window  or  throw  some 
crockery  onto  the  pavement  outside.'') 

At  first  it  was  certainly  pleasant 

To  hear  from  Aunt  Mabel  at  Rhyl 
That  she  was  dispatching  a  present 

To  show  she  remembered  us  still. 
But  later  it  took  off  a  lot  of 
Our  gratification  to  find 
The  vases  she'd  chosen  were  not  of 
A  taciturn  kind. 


But 


to   consider  them 


we've  come 
splendid 

Although  their  appearance  oflends, 
Now  we've  gathered  that  they  were  in- 
tended 
For  utilitarian  ends. 
And  we  long  for  the  day  when  we'll 
lose  tliem. 
■When  taking  them  up  in  our  arnis, 
We  rush  to  the  window  and  use  them 
As  burglar  alarms. 

The  S.S.  Bremen  was  pspecially  de- 
signed for  the  comfort^ of  American 
passengers.  The  bar  in  the  smoking 
room  Is  provided  with  a  brass  rail, 

I  never  understood  in  the  least  the 
motives  of  Americans  on  the  screen. 

heir  ethics  seem  to  me  invariably 
wrong. — Sydney  W.  Carroll. 

Letters  and  Diaries 

One  finds  in  periodicals  devoted  to 
literature  letters  reading  somewhat  as 
follows : 

"I  am  at  work  on  a  biography  of  the 
late  Augustus  P.  Bolivar,  scientist  and 
poet,  author  of  'The  Influence  of  the 
Sun  on  Curbstones.'  and  the  epic  poem 
'The  Loves  of  the  Dinosaurs.'  I  should 
■  s  thankful  for  any  letters  written  by 
him.  After  they  are  copied,  they  will 
Ije  returned  to  the  owners." 

The  question  comes  up:  Should  let- 
ters written  in  a  confidential  manner 
In  friends  be  made  public?  Another 
question:  Should  diaries  written  with- 
out thought  of  publicity  be  used  by  a 
bioRrapher  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
th?,  entries;  should  the  diary  be  pub- 
li.shed  as  a  whole? 

Few  of  us,  if  any.  ever  heard  of  Jo- 
hann  Tichtel,.  a  Viennese  doctor  and 
profe."!sor  at  the  university  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  15th  century,  yet  we 
are  glad  to  know  him  in  1929  through 
his  journal  '/Pontes  Rerum  Austria - 
carum"  now  publishing.  Just  as  coun- 
try doctors  and  college  valedictorians 
receiving  as  village  clergymen  fees  and 
salary  partly  paid  in  groceries  and 
vegetables  so  Dr.  Tichtel  often  received 
a  barrel  of  wine  a.s  payment  for  medi- 
cal attendance.  In  a  grateful  and  de- 
vout spirit  he  would  jot  down  in  hi.s 
diary:  "Praise  to  Almighty  God  and  to  , 
St.  Leopold"  or  "Praise  to  the  Wonder-  , 
ful  Creator."  If  we  read:  '  The  Abbot  ■ 
of  Klosti^rneuburg  gave  me  4  florins, 
corn,  cheese,  40  loaves  of  bread,  a 
partridge,  etc — This  Is  splendid. "  we 
also  read  that  the  wife  of  King  Mat- 
thias of  Hungary  didn't  jjay  him  at  all 
and  Tichtel  mournfully  wrote  that  I 
royal  patients  bestowed  honors  and 
were  shy  in  the  payment  of  money  or 
even  wine.  I 

J  Who  would  miss  knowing  the  Rev. 
I  William  Jones  whose  diary  covered  the 
1  years  1777-1821?  When  he  left  Oxford 
to  visit  his  home  he  abounded  in  "Fil- 
I  thiness,  and  'Vileness  and  Wretched- 
ness"; he  retui'ned  "a  poor  forlorn 
-Worm."  He  accepted  a  position  as 
Itutor  to  the  sons  of  Jamaica's  attorney- 

Igeneral.  "Mr  lately  had  occasion  to 

■mention  the  name  of  the  deceased 
IGentleman.  He  was,  said  he.  a  very 
Bensibls  person,  but  (I  believe)  op- 
Dress'd  with  Melancholy  (not  unusual, 
p  find,  to  persons  in  declining  life), 
Ibe  entirely  devoted  the  Close  of  it  to 
Iwine  and  Negresses.  O  wretched  End! 
lO  deadly  pleasure!  do  all  thy  flatter- 
line  Promises  find  this  Doleful  period?" 
I  When  Mr.  Jones  became  'Vicar  of 
iBroxbourne  he  resolved  to  leave  off 
1  snuff-taking  as  John  Wesley  gave  up 
(tea.  His  nose.  Inspired  by  Satan, 
1  tempted  him,  and  he  thus  addressed 
lit:  "I  do  not  mean  to  starve  you  en- 
Itirely.  or  even  to  wean  you  abruptly; 
I  you  shall  now  and  then,  be  Indulged 
I  with  a  pinch  or  a  smell  at  a  box." 

Add  to  his  troubles  a  hen-pecking 
I  wife.  "My  friend  Du  Bois  is  linked 
Iwith  a  tartar,  a  doggess,  a  tyranness. 
I  Charles  says  he  often  expresses  his 
J  pity  for  me.  Poor  fellow!  our  mutual 
Iplty  is  unavailing." 
I  The  diaries  of  men  who  cut  a  more 
I  brilliant  figure  in  the  world  are  sel- 
Idom  so  honest  as  the  one  kept  by  this 
V'poor  forlorn  worm." 

■  The  late  Paul  Souday,  of  whom  we 
lhave  already  spoken — he  is  missed  by 
I  readers  of  the  N.  Y.  Times's  Book  Re- 
'  view — received  many  letters  from  per- 
■eons  of  prominence.  He  kept  them  for 


stroyed.  "The  correspondence  of  writers 
1  was  in  his  eyes  a  legacy  not  for  de- 
IscendanU,  relatives,  but  for  the  whole 
•orld."   

1  Whether  private  letters  should  b« 
made  public  bv  ^^'os^^Phers  is  a  ques- 
14on  considered  by  Mr.  H.  M  Paii^l 
his  "Literary  Ethics."  Sprat,  -wnting 
the  life  of  Cowley,  admitted  that  he  had 
many  letters  in  which  were  ^"tf^^lfj. 
"the  native  tenderness  atid  Inno«»' 
gavety  of  his  Mind"  but  Sprat  would 
not  publish  them:  "In  such  letters  the 
Souls  of  Men  should  appear  undi^^ss  d^ 
And  in  that  negligent  habit,  they  ma> 
be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  o^  , two  in  a 
Chamber,  but  not  to  go  abroad  in  tne 
Streets."  Mr.  PauU  regrets  the  loss  of 
this  corre.spondence  as  PrOf  Waitei 
Raleigh  did  before  him  and  s  jUlmg 
to  profit  by  the  indiscretion  of  less  scru 
^TloS^SSceWalpoleweremore 
than  pleased  to ,  have  their  correspon- 
dence made  public,  Dickens  W.  H.  Hud 
son  George  Eliot  burned  letters  tnej 
received.    Prof.  Saintsbury  condemned 


received,  froi.  oaiiiwu"»j  ilfTprV  to 
tie  publication  of  Keats  s  letteis  to 
Fanny  Brawne,  and  the  letters  of  Mrs^ 
Carlyle  through  Froude,  for  they  weie 
never  prepared  they  ""t.^^V 
vised  for  publication.  Trivialities, 
auns  of  tas'te,  slovenliness  of  expre.  - 
sion"  shouW  be  left  out.  But  who  is 
to  decide?  The  trivialities  niay  be  Im 
portant  to  one  studying  the  peiiod. 
slovenliness  of  expression  m^y  endeai 
the  writer,  make  him  more  human  to 
the  reader.  The  writer  of  »  letter  to 
a  friend  should  be  unbuttoned,  not  in 
a  stiff  shirt,  high  collar,  froclfr  coat. 


That  Mr.  Paull  would  approve  our 
saying  this  is  doubtful,  yet  he  admit  _s 
that  taste  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
in  excluding  expressions  of  vivacit, 
pardonable  in  a  private  letter,  there  is 
the  danger  of  taking  out  the  salt 
If  there  are  the  letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  Swift.  Gray.  Cowper.  there  are 
also  pompous,  or  simply  stupid  letters 
th^t  for  some  inscrutable  reason  have 
been  thought  worthy.  Men  who  have 
shown  intelligence  and  wit  in  books  or 
essays,  have  been  amazingly  dull  cor- 1 
respondents.  Because  they  are  afraid 
to  let  themselves  go.  Because  they  are 
curiously  self-conscious  in  wTltlng  to 
one,  though  fearlessly  frank  writing  for 
the  world  at  large. 

Mme.  de  Sevigne — Mr.  Walkley, 
thought  there  was  a  magnificence 
about  her  that  demanded  a  choice  edi- 
tion—did not  think  of  posterity.  "I  al- 
wavs  begin  without  knowing  where  I 
am  going;  I  don't  know  whether  m> 
letter  will  be  long  or  short;  I  write  as 
long  as  it  pleases  my  pen,  which  gov- 
erns everything;  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
good  rule,  it  suits  me,  and  I  shall  stick 
to  it."   

Martin  Van  Buren  is  quoted  as  ha"- 
ing  said,  that  he  would  walk  10  miles 
to  see  a  man  rather  than  wri'/e  to 
him;  but  he  was  thinking  of  political 
campaigns  and  public  office.  Women 
writing  to  friends  in  social  campaigns 
sometimes  break  friendships  or  destroy 
them.splves  e.speclally  when  they  add  to 
the  "rharmine,  gossiping"  letter:  "Thll 
of  rnur.se  is  in  strict  confldtOM." 

LOEW'S  STATE 
"Bulldog  Drummond" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Wallace 
Smith  and  Sidney  Howard  from  the 
stage  play  of  the  same  name  by  "Sap- 
per": photography  by  George  Barnes 
and  Gregg  Toland;  directed  by  F.  Rich- 
ard Jones,  produced  by  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  and  presented  as  a  United  Artists 
all-dialogue  picture  with  the  following 
cast:  . 

Hush  <BiilliloE>  Drummond.  Ronald  Colman 

Phyllis    Joan  Bennett 

f;,n,a       .'   Lil.van  Tashnian 

PeieMon   Montayne  tove 

Dr.   Lal<injton   Lawienf.e  Grant 

^Ig^y  ...   ,  Claude  .MUsler 

ban'nv     '    '.'  (  ..Wilson  Beijse 

.Marcovilch   .\doloh  Mill"'' 

Travel's   Chai'lp!:  Mellon 

Chona   Telsu  Kotniii 

That  same  purturbation  of  mind 
which  assailed  the  ardent  drys  when 
they  perused  the  Hon.  George  W.  Wlck- 
ersham"s  now  famous  letter  undoubted- 
ly will  assail  those  "anti-talkies'"  groups 
who  are  gracious  enuogh  to  sit  through 
Ronald  Colman"s  performance  as  the 
hero  of  this  week's  delightful  satirical 
melodrama  at  Loew's  State  Theatre. 
For  them  it  should  prove  a  wholesome 
revelation:  for  all  proponents  of  the 
audible  screen  it  will  supply  an  arsenal 
of  ammunition. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  char- 
acter and  the  merits  of  "Bulldog 
Drummond"  itself,  we  hasten  to  an- 
nounce that  in  Mr,  Colman  we  find  all 
the  attributes  of  the  ideal  screen  actor; 
a  player  who  has  combined  with  re- 
markable success  the  two  techniques  of 
.screen  and  stage  so  that  one  comple- 
ments the  other,  aids  the  other,  and 
makes  for  absolute  perfection.  This 
gallant  young  EngUshman  (he  Ls  still 
under  40)  has  done  several  distinc- 
tive things  in  the  silent  pictures.  Now 
he  reveals  the  most  natural  speaking 
voice  we  yet  have  heard.     To  that 


^ome  appai  ^^ter  situation  but 

never  at  A  He  is  utterly 

likable  and   bclie'.able  because   he  is 

natural.  .  ,     ^i.  .„ 

The  first  Interior  shot  by  the  cam- 
lera  gives  an  Inkling  of  the  subtle 
humors  to  come.  It  discloses  the  read- 
room  of  >he  Senior  Conservative 
Club  where  each  seat  is  occupied  by 
borne'  gloomy-browed  nonogenanan. 
When  a  luckless  servant  drops  a  spoon 
there  Ls  mdignant  outcry.  When  Capt. 
Hugh  Drummond,  bored  to  madness, 
coes  out  whistling,  he  attracts  scowls 
>f  hatred.  So  the  picture  begins. 
Thereafter  its  thrills,  its  excitement,  its 
suspense,  are  cumulative.  Hugh's  ad- 
ventures, once  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  the  rescue  of  Phyllis's  uncle 
rom  a  resouiceful  band  of  blackmailers 
md  worse,  are  those  of  the  hero  of  a 
senny  shocker,  as  he  himself  admits; 
out  they  are  of  the  sort  at  which  we 
ill  love  to  gasp  and  shiver,  and  squeal 
.n  horror  and  alarm.  i 

The    acting    throughout    i«  praise- 
Ivorthy.  from  Miss  Bennett's  exquisitely 
beautiful  Phyllis,  down  to  Mr.  AUis- 
ters  lightly  comic  Algy.    The  photog- 
raphy   like  the   deeds   chronicled,  is 
fehadowy,  suggestive  of  mystery  and  fur- 
tive acts.    The  sound  recordmgs  are 
Wonderfully   Illusive— the   purr   or  the 
load  of  a  motor  car  s  engine,  the  patter 
pf  rain  on  window  panes  and  on  pave- 
fnents.  the  gentle  splash  as  a  pistol  , 
arops  from  an  overcoat  pocket  into  a 
puddle  of  water.     Salutations  to  Mr. 
Soldwyn,  to  Mr.  Colman  and  all  his 
lellow -players,  and  those  unsung  vir-  ] 
tuosl  who  aided  in  giving  sight  and  \ 
kound   to   "Bulldog   Drummond. "  As 
)nv    gum-chewing    flapperette  might 
xcil  proclaim,  "  It's  one  grand  picture. 

W.  E.  G. 


A.nd  launched  that  Tnunaerooir  oi  wiu 
On  Egypt.  Hafnia   Trafalgar.  \ 
T-a!algar  was  the  name  given  to  »  J 
hotel  in  Boston  some  years  ago.  ine 
common  pronunciation  then  was  Trine- 
vulgar."  

King  Alfonso's  Lament 

A  modern  King  has  very  few 

Delights.  Ke  finds  it  slow, 
With  nothing  picturesque  to  do, 

And  here  and  there  to  go. 

Erstwhile,  in  gorgeous  palaces, 

Mid  priceless  objets  dart 
He  drank  from  carven  chalices, 
Not  lounging  at  a  bar! 

But  now  he  shares  the  people's  cares. 

And  cons  the  people  s  ways. 
And  scorns  delights  of  Knights  an4 
nights. 
And  lives  laborious  days. 
And  does  his  whack  like  Jim  and  Mao. 
Without  a  crumb  of  P^aise^  ^  ^ 


/ 

Top  'o  the  cyviofniiig 

In  the  delightful  "Beggar's  Opera" 
Macheath  escapes  the  gallows  and  is 
■ipposed  to  be  happy  with  Polly,  but 
Ju.s  ending  has  been  revised,  or  Bol- 
:.r.evized.  for  a  Moscow  theatre.  Mac- 
iicath  Is  not  hanged,  but  the  audience 
called  on  to  decide  whether  he  shall 
marry  Lucy.  Polly,  or  Jenny.  It  would 
enliven  many  plays,  perhaps  better 
some  of  them,  if  the  audience  were  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  the  characters,  vot- 
ing gaily  before  the  fall  of  the  final 
curtain. 


«ons  01  prummeuce.  ne  itepi,  mem  lui  ^,^,,^.5  ^e  adds  intelligence,  an  air  of 

some  time  to  re-read  them  and  show  culture    poise    One  may  snicker  now 

them  to  his  friends,  then  arranged  them  L^d  then  at  the  delicious  humor  of 

in  his  desk.  M.  Robert  Kemp  says  that  j-  Bulldog    Drummond"    concealed  in 
nuday  would  have  been  distracted  at 
ic  thought  of  these  letters  lost  or  de- 


Ellen  Tern  's  books — 36  lots,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  from  10  to  40  vol- 
umes— brought  nearly  £400  at  auction 
in  London  last  month.  The  majority 
of  them  had  her  signature  and  book 
plate.  There  were  autographed  presen- 
tation copies  of  books  by  Barrie.  Lewis, 
Carroll.  Meredith;  Whistler's  "Ten 
O'clock  '  presented  to  Justin  H.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  keeps  a.ssurlng  us  that 
his  glorified  shows  and  chorus  girls  are 
passionately  devoted  to  literature, 
whether  they  pronounce  the  final  sylla- 
ble "tewer""  or  "chure.  "  Have  any  of 
our  authors,  poets,  novelists,  essayists, 
historians  presented  Miss  Florence 
Montresser,  or  Miss  Gwendolen  do 
Sylva,  with  a  handsomely  bound  vol- 
ume (say,  crushed  morocco)  with  a 
flattering  inscription  written  in  an  or- 
nate Spencerian  hand? 

La.st  week  we  heard  a  man — we  had 
thought  o."  him  as  a  friend — pronounca 
"laboratory""  with  a  heavy,  one  mignt 
say  aggressive,  defiant  accent  on  tha 
second  syllable.  It  is  true  English  dic- 
tionaries allow  this  accent  with  the  "o"' 
long,  but  they  prefer  good  old  "lab — ." 
Our  misguided  companion— "but  never 
more  be  officer  of  mine"' — made  the 
"0"  short.   He  also  said  "e-volution." 

We  remember  that  in  the  years  when 
there  was  a  erase  for  "Eastiake  furnl- 
iure"  and  Japanese  fans  and  queer 
draperies  were  hung  on  the  walls  of 
sitting  rooms,  the  too-too  aesthetic  In 
Albany,  N.  Y..  endeavored  to  establish 
the  pronunciation  of  "decorative"  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  They 
were  not  successful,  so  great  was  the 
i  number  of  the  Philistines  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  consumers  of 
.-nong  waters  and  gross  .sensual  beer. 
Some  of  the  aesthetes  were  finally  abl9 
m  say  "gawz,"  though  every  now  and 
then  they  slipped  and  pimke  of  "gas" 
vith  a  vulgar  short  "a 

How  would  a  visivin?,  Amnican  li» 
London  pronounce  "Tr-Tfalgar,"  stand- 
ing in  that  square  or  asking  Ills  way 
tj  it?  The  English  themselves  seem  to 
be  in  doubt,  if  letters  in  the  London 
iournals  are  evidence.  A  Mr.  Modlin — 
do  not  pronounce  this  surname  "Maud- 
line" — he  might  not  like  it — writes:  "In 
Spanish  every  word  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant (unless  specially  accented  other- 
wise) bears  the  stToSs  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble Tra;algar,  Santandcr.  There  is  no 
doubt.  I  think,  that  Trafalgar  was  ac- 
cented as  Byron  .icoented  it  till  a  good 
many  years  after  t'ne  battle.  Compare 
Scott  (Introduction  to  'Marmion'  Can- 
to 1)  in  his  noble  lines  on  Pitt,  who 
■Bade  the  conqueror  go  forth 


Concerning  Cabbage 

Lady  Dorothy  Brooke  has  compiled 
an  anthology  of  Greek  and  Roman  pri- 
vate letters  from  the  Fifth  Century  be- 
fore  Christ  to  the  Fifth  Century  of  our 
era.  and  given  the  title  "Pnvate  Let- 
ters, Pagan  and  Christian "'    There  is 
a  fine  frankness  about  a  letter  attrib- 
uted to  Periander,  which  begins:  A 
murdered  my  wife  by  mistake,"  but  as 
a  lover  of  the  simple  life   Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  calls  our  attention  to  a 
letter  of  Basil  the  Great  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Cappadocia:  "How  excellent 
!s  philosophy%  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  cures  even  its  disciples  at  a 
modest  cost;  for  in  Philosophy  the  one 
and  the  same  dish  serves  both  for  a 
dainty  and  for  a  sick  man  s  diet^  X 
hear  you"  have  recovered  your  lost  ap- 
petite by  eating  pickled  cabbage  At 
one  time  I  used  to  dislike  it  both  on 
account  of  the  proverb  and  of  Us  re- 
minder  of  the  poverty  that  is  generally 
its  companion.    Now  I  must  alter  my 
views,  and  regard  cabbage  as  a  splendid 
nourisher  of  men.  since  it  has  restore^ 
our  Governor  to  health.    ^  Juture  x 
'  shall  think  that  there  is  no  hing  like 
cabbage,  not  even  Homers  lotus,  noi 
the  celebrated  ambrosia,  whatever  it 
was,  that  the  Olympians  had  for  then 
salad."" 

Printers  and  Snuff 

were  printers  in  this  country  ever 
addicted  to  snuff?  In  Scotland  ^d 
England  the  use  of  snuff  ha.s  been,  and 
is,  known  as  the  printers"  trade  v^e. 
The  reason  for  it  is  given  as  follows 
•Printers"  shops  are  very  dusty,  "rhe 
=nufi  is  required  to  sneeze  out  the  dust, 
which  contains  lead  and  antimony  irom 
the  types  ""  Some  of  these  printers  car- 
ried snuff  loose  in  a  waistcoat  POcket; 
the  usual  resting  place  for  the  snufl-box 
when  not  in  use  was  on  the  lower  ledge 
of  the  upper  case.  Walt  Whitman  m 
one  of  his  thumb-nail  sketches  pictures 
the  jour,  printer  enjoying  "eating  to- 

•We'  read  last  year  a  list  of  "trade 
vices"'  as  practised  in  England;  Girls 
chewing  d:y  tea  at  work;  women  work- 
ing in  the  fields  chewing  rice  and  spLt 
peas  "Domestic  maids  used  to  drm^i 
I  vinegar."'  In  New  England  they  are 
.still  drinking  tea  which  is  kept  on  the 
I  kitchen  stove  or  gas  range  all  day:  tea 
I  as  black  as  "vour  hat,"  as  strong  as  lye: 
!  tea  strong  enough  to  have  pleased  Haz- 

^''^There  are  men  who  are  not  to  bt 
confounded  with  their  descendants  or 
members  of  the  same  family;  the  sur- 
name identifies  them.  Now  Hazlitts 
son  and  grandson  -were  both  authors, 
but  when  Hazlitt  is  casually  mentioned, 
[there  Is  only  one  In  mind  unless  Chris- 
tian names  "are  prefixed,  as  In  the  case 
of  W  Carrv.-  Hazlitt,  whose  memolis 
were  so  frank  that  the  first  edition  was 
called  in.   

The  churches  are  empty  and  the  the- 
atres are  frivolous  for  the  same  reason 
-that  we  are  too  self-conscious  to  be 
wUling,  or  even  able,  to  feel  together. 
We  like  to  keep  our  social  intercourse 
on  a  superficial  level.  We  try  to  hold 
everyone  at  a  distance  from  our  cmo- 
t'onal  life.  We  can  join  in  laughmg  a., 
comedies  because  they  will  not  causs 
us  to  give  ourselves  away;  and  we  awid 
tragedies  not  so  much  because  they 
make  us  experience  a  deep  emotion  as 
because  they  may  make  us  behave  in 
an  uncivilized  manner.  A  tragedy,  in 
short  is  socially  uncomfortable.  Ironi- 
Icallv  enough,  we,  who  dare  not  show  our 
feelings  and  who  shun  the  danger  of 
being  made  to  feel  together,  are  just 
the  persons  who  most  need  what  trag- 
,cdv  could  do  for  us.  For  It  we  never 
release  our  pro.oundest  emotions,  they 
tend  as  Aristotle  divined  and  Freud 
I  demonstrated,  to  fester  in  the  uncoB" 
Uclous  mind— Clifford  Bax. 

rif  p..  nr 
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Formal  Ceremony  to  Close 
Open-Air  Symphony  Program 


The  lequrst  program  to  be  played  to- 
night by  mrmbers  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
pl-.ony  Orchestra  under  the  dnection 
of  Arthur  Fiedler  ends  the  series  of 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  espla- 
nade. In  spite  of  scattered  reports  to 
the  contrary,  during  intermission  last 
night  conductor  Fiedler  said  that  the 
concerts  postively  would  end  the 
program  of  tonight. 

Last  night  there  were  near  DOO 
prrsons  at  the  concert,  as  large  ai.  uudi- 
ci'.ce  as  ever  attended.  Chairs  '.vere 
placed  along  the  sidewalk  of  Embank- 
ment road,  so  crow'ded  v/as  the  concert 
ground,  and  perhaps  2000  persons  stood 
about  the  fringe  of  the  seated  area.  The 
inevitable  fair  weather  prevailed. 

A  Hungarian  march  of  Berlioz  led 
the  program,  followed  by  the  Thomas 
overture  from  "Mignon."  acclaimed 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  Fiedler 
called  for  the  Hebrew  traditional  song, 
•  Eili.  Eili"  as  an  encore.  Waltzes  from 
■  Der  Rosenkavalier."  and  Chabrier's 
rhapsody  "Espana"  ended  the  first  halfj 
of  the  program.  ^  .,' 

At  intermission  It  was  learned  that| 
,1  formal  ceremony  would  mark  thej 
finish  of  the  season  tonight.  Mayor 
Nichols,  Davis  B.  Kenniston,  chairman' 
of  the  Metropolitan  district  commis- 
sion, and  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot  are 
listed  as  speakers  at  the  epilogue  of 
the  concert  season,  while  from  a  neigh- 
boring roof  top.  ex-Gov.  Alvan  Fuller! 
and  party  of  friends  listen.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  broadcast  from  9  to  9:30 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Kirstein,  over  station  WNAC. 

The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  numbers,  i 
following  intermission  last  night,  de- 
manded encores.  A  fantasia  from 
Verdi's  "Aida"  was  followed  with  the 
Meditation  from  "Thais,"  in  which  Boris 
Kreinin  executed  an  excellent  violin 
.■=olo:  the  "Jolly  Fellows"  waltz  brought 
Goldman's  light-hearted  march  "On  the 
Mall,"  and  Donizetti's  sextet  from  his 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  was  encored 
with  Herbert's  March  of  Joy.  The  next- 
to-the-last  concert  was  ended  with 
Wagner's  Ride  of  the  Valkyries. 

The  closing  night's  request  program, 
which  will  be  played  tonight  at  8 
o'clock  on  the  esplanade,  follows: 

I.    I'omp   iind   C'ircuniiitance  KiKar 

:.    Suite   'Tm   (iynf  Grieg 

(a)  Moining  Mood 

(b)  Anse'«  Death 
((•)  .4nltra'«  nance 

(d)    In    the   Hall  of   the  Monntaln 
KijiK 

it.    Rere  Angellqne  (Kammenol  Ontrow) 

Rubhiotein 

I.    Overture    "Tannhan»er"  Wagner 

INTERMISSION 

.">.    Second  Jluncarlan  Rhapsody  Llazt 

(i.    I.nrco    Handel 

Solo  A'lolin — Borl«  Kreinin 
Walt/.  "By  the  Beautiful  Blue  Dnnuhe" 

Strangs 

8.    Onvertore  Solennelle  "181^" 

Tchaikovaky 

Encore*: 

I.ichentranm   I.laxt 

The  niKjit  of  the  Bumble  Bee 

RimKk5*KorRakOT 
The  Wrdillnir  of  the  Painted  Doll  .Brown 
Barcarole   OfTenbach 


Top  'o  the  horning 

Two  Moons 

There  are  two  moons  for  fne; 

one  in  the  sky 

and  one  that  lies 

upon  the  rippled  water. 
The  high  one  hang.s  without  a  breath 
farther  and  more  chaste  than  death. 
That  moon  is  my  soul. 

The  low  moon  lies  upon  the  lake: 

not  one,  but  ten,  when  the  ripples 
break. 

each  like  the  other 

yet  each  different. 
Those  ars  my  moodPfl-body 

toin  apart 

piece  by  piece, 

and  each  piece  wanting  all 

of  something  else 

until  I  am  bewildered  by  myself. 

Then  I  see  my  soul, 
serene  and  high,  "  ' 

and  know  my  way  "•• 
across  my  world,  my  sky.  ■ 
JEANNE  DE  LAMARTBRh-. 

A  Pursuer  of  Peace 

The  Editor  of  Top  o'  the  Morning:  ■ 
•  The  otiier  day  I  saw  an  amateurisMy 
reconstructed  Ford  of  an  old  vinUsie. 
It  was  decorated  with  a  gaudy  band 
on  v.'hich  was  printed  in  large  lettert: 
"This  car  has  been  up  Mt.  'Washinjr- 
ton."  ^ 
I  happen  to  know  that  the  car  hSd 


'A 


never  climbed  the  moiMi  ;  could  not 
make  some  of  the  gr?de~.  The  owner 
laughed  a  harsh,  grating  iRugh  when 
I  taxed  him  with  false  pretences  and 
.said,  "V/e!.',  do  you  suppo.se  that  "Sll 
the  dro.';  suit  cases  pla.stered  witji 
Europ.ji;  I'.oi.-l  labels  have  beeii  in 
all  fh  -  ,   :     and  villages  named?!' 

Antl  •  .  (-iocs  not  see  many  ip^n 
weariir;  yucht  caps  and  the  appropriate 
suit  for  adventures  on  the  sea  wh<iSe 
maritime  experience  has  been  confined 
to  a  steamboat  from  Boston  to  New 
York  or  some  port  in  Nova  Scotia? ' 

I  have  never  been  up  Mt.  Washing- 
ton though  I  have  often  seen  it  from.* 
re.'jpectful  distance.  My  climbing  day« 
are  over.  As  a  boy  I  was  induced,  by 
a  parent  aglow  with  patriotism  to  go 
up  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  I  havt 
also  been  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Mt.  Tom,  Mt.  Warner,  Sugarloaf.  -A 
likable,  in  fact  seductive  maiden  induced 
me  to  go  with  her  to  the  top  of  Ascul- 
ney.  Later  I  ascended  Mt.  Marcy, 
walked  through  The  Indian  Pass,  and, 
remembering  ihat  Bacon  and,  James 
Howells  advLsed  foreign  travelers  to  gge 
a  city  from  a  tower,  I  lost  my  breath 
climbing  the  spire  of  the  Antweij) 
Cathedral.    Never  again. 

I  think  that  mountains  resent  these 
improper  liberties;  are  vexed  by  Iritrji- 
ders  throwing  superfluous  food,  ba- 
nana-skins, empty  bottles  of  ginger  pop 
on  their  noble  flanks,  scaring  the 
mountain  nymphs  from  wooded  recessfo, 
breaking  out  in  boisterous  and  vulgar 
ditties,  imitating  the  war  whoop  of  the 
noble  red  man,  chattering  foolishly 
about  the  view,  and  when  they  have  .r£- 
turned  to  a  hotel  piazza  stretching 
longer  bows  than  those  now  used,  •  in 
tournaments,  out-vying  the  Ananiases 
of  the  golf  links.  ^ 

Did  not  Mt.  Etna  hurl  stones  wid 
lava  last  week  at  a  dozen  who  had 
turbed  its  morning  sleep  because  for- 
sooth they  wished  to  see  the  sun  rise 
from  the  top,  though  the  sun  would 
have  arisen  on  schedule  time  if  they 
had  stirred  them.selves  on  the  pl^iin 
below.  No  doubt  the  Tower  of  Siloam, 
weary  of  admirers,  finally  decided  io 
fall  on  them. 

I  came  to  this  mountain  village  for 
quiet,  but  as  the  hero  from  whom  "I 
derive  my  front  name  was  pursued  py 
the  Furies,  so  am  I  pursued  by  motor- 
car.s.  They  roar  by  night  and  day.  An 
i^airplane,  in  active  bu.siness  here,  whirs 
^Xery  half-hour — perhaps  every  15 
minutes  over  my  cottage.  Tlie  railway 
time-table  .says  that  fev/  trains  pa>s 
the  station.  It  seems  to  me  that  fhe 
fewer  and  smaller  trains  there  arc, 
the  more  piercing  and  the  longer  con- 
tinued is  the  whistling,  the  more  vigb;  - 
ous  the  play  upon  the  bell.  Peace, 
peace,  but  there  is  no  peace.  Z^'cn  rough 
wood  roads  here  temiSV-  automobiles  to 
chase  the  unsuspicious  pedestrian,  driv- 
ing him  Into  -  poison  ivy,  while  thqJe 
in  the  car  laugh  fiendishly  at  his  clum- 
sy effort  to  escape  an  inglorious  dcatVi: 
Inglorious  because  there  is  no  lonitrr 
any  distinction  in  thus  being  killed, 
so  many  perish  weekly  on  the  road. 

There  has  been  one  consolation..,! 
have  read  repeatedly  that  beasts  arc 
v/isev  than  men  in  that  they  will  not 
taste  intoxicating  drink,  raging  or  calm. 
I  never  believe  the  fanatics  who  insist 
on  this,  so  I  read  with  a  peculiar 
pleasure  that  recently  in  Paris  the 
Amar  Brothers  took  two  lions  in  a  t(«il 
and  dismounted  at  a  cafe  in  the  Boul<'- 
vard  des  Italiens.  It  was  the  hour,  thilt 
blessed  hour  of  the  pre-lunch  aperitK. 
The  lions  Ric  and  Rac  enjoyed  their 
eye-openers. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  "I 
write  in  a  vainglorious  spirit  about  my 
ascents  to  lofty  heights.  I  mention 
them  only  to  show  that,  having  played 
the  role  of  the  hardy  mountaineer^,! 
am  now  enough  of  a  philasopher  to  let 
others  do  it  and  look  on  without  envy 
or  regret,  as  I  observe  with  quiet 
amusement  the  climbers,  who  now  gain 
one  rung  of  the  .society  ladder,  -nmv 
slip  down  two.  or  nearing  the  top. 
through  .sonu>  unfortunate  solecism,  lall 
to  the  bottom.  . ^ 

Our  sununer  resorts  are  so  crowded 
that  I  am  planning  to  spend  the  July 
and  August  of  next  year  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena  or  Easter  Island,  thousji 
I  am  told  that  the  latter  has  a  discon- 
certing trick  of  disappearing  in  the  sea 
when  one  least  expects  it.  On  either 
island  I  may  possibly  find  peace;  or 
will  my  case  be  that  of  the  man  in  the 
old  song:  "No  rest  but  the  grave,  for 
the  Pilgrim  of  Love?" 

ORESTES  POTTS. 


;;i;^:^r^ti't^ow  'u^e'ldio^r^iell^^         ^'^e  had  been  to  give  he.- 

unless  .she  sends  her  propased  bill  "Of  tJ  ggij       him  jn  the  garden  of  the  Ini. 
fare  v  ith  the  card  of  invitation  wltich  /  ,  ,  ,  .j      j    «  ■ 

wiif  include  these  words:     "Will  Mi:    she  found  him  stupid  and  offensive  ,r 
and  Mis.  Golightly  in  answering  plea.se  ,  his  planning  and  the  lack. of  spontanei;;. 
mark  with  a  cross  any  dishes  that  would  jhjj  j^is  action.  But  Irene  developed  Into , 
disaereewith  them."  Who  is  thePan»-|i  .    .  — 

ian  gourmet  who  insists  that  a  doctor  |  a  fine  woman  ana  wnen  uuver  s  lauici  , 
should  cast  each  patient's  horoscope  ^jg^  was  able  to  wed  her.  '  ! 
and  make  out  his  diet  list  according  tn  I  pat^ick  a  .brother,  was  in  a  bookshop. 
'„^anf?:iad""rd'irts"Jo°The'S  There  he  attracted  the  attention  of| 


curians  and  so  forth. 


Rawson,  who,  leaning  on  a  blackthoHil 
stick  richly  mounted  in  gold,  sported  a| 
monocle  dangling  on  a  black  moire 
ribbon,  and  patent-leather  boots  sur- 1 
mounted  by  gray  spats.  He  wore  an  I 
immense  emc  raid  on  a  little  finger,  and 
told  Patrick,  who  spoke  of  dancing: 
"You  should  dance  alone— wrapped  in 
r.  leopard  skin,  a  pipe  at  your  ^ps, 
that  strangely  unusuai  smile  of  yours  \ 
promising  but  never  granting  full  rev- 
elation."  He  called  Patrick  his  "charm- 
I  ing  young  bookshop  faun."  Patrick  did 
'  well  to  steer  clear  of  him  at  the  end.' 


Perhaps  some  hostess  would  like_-« 
copy  of  "The  Scots  ICitchen:  Its  Tradi- 
tions and  Lore  with  Old-Time 
celpts,"  by  F.  Marian  McNeil.  Mtf. 
Golightly  would  there  learn  that  t^ 
secret  of  barley  broth  is  to  let  it  go 
cold  and  then  boil  it  up  again.  A 
"Stovd  howtowdie"  sounds  like  .» 
strange,  a  fearsome  dish,  but  it's  orHy 
a  chicken  en  casserole  with  local  modi- 
fications. They  say  that  rowan  jelly 
is  superior  to  red  currant  for  mutton 
and  venison:  but  what  is  either  to 
beach  plum  jelly?  Ask  any  Cape  God- 
der;  he  will  glow  w'ith  pride  and  charge 
an  outrageous  price  for  a  dozen  tuih- 
biers     "Porridge  should  be  served  with  tr_„  '       .  - 

cold  milk ";  it  also  requires  cold  plates. I    Brother  Bayard,  hanosome,  romantic. 
But  v.hy  talk  of  porridgs  when  the  oat-:  had  a  beautiful  voice.    No  wonder  that  I 
meal  of  our  boyhood,  the  oatmeal  thati  ^rs.  Dodd,  as  she  was  known — "I'm  I 
began  its  preparation  |he  _night  be-         ^j^^^       ^.^j^^^  ^  woman- 
fore,  and  when  cold  stood  firm,  steel-  „  \,  ^  I 
blue  in  color,  i.s  not  now  to  be  had  except  by  men  like  Hardy  who  made 
for  the  wca'ith  of  Indies.                    his  Tess  pure !"  fancied  him  and  waited  I 

for  him,  until  he  could  make  up  his  I 
mind  to  marry  her.    Brother  Meredith 
sold  motor-cars  and  ran  ofT  with  'a 
/  /        ■       '  I  customer,  the  young  wife  of  an  old 

Picturing  the  dhange  in  ai'"'^"'  ^vho  thereupon  kiued  himself. 

/  leaving  a  letter  forgi\  ing  the  couple.  I 


Middle  Class  Family 
in  England 


An  Interesting,  family  even  If  they  I 
squabbled  at  home  about  "bathroom 
precedence  and  gave  more  or  less  hasty 

  adjustments  to  toilet — only  Irene  bathed 

■  and  changed  completely  into  delicate, 

S^^^i;^.,^^°V?'  P^Vo'?n=  fresh  underwear,  of  which  she  possessed 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Comoany.  288  pp.  $2.50..        ....    .,  ^/^o^^ocv. 

quantities.  I 
By  PHILIP  HALE                   gut.  Denis  Blake,  a  friend  of  Patrick's 
This  is  the  readable  story  of  an  Eng-  ^  book  worm,  is  really  the  hero  of  the 
lish  middle  class  family  in  very  mod-  ^^^^-^  ^^^^^^  ..^  j.^^,^  ^ 

crate  circumstances  enriched  by  an  un-   -  ^ 


expected  legacy  and  affected  favorably 
and  unfavorably  thereby  according  to 
the  respective  characters  of  the  mem- 
bers. There  is  superfluous  detail  in  de- 
scriptions. It  was  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  piano  in  the  Harlyn  hous". 
was  "a  rosewood-cased  upright  grand 
Bluethner,  shabby  and  not  very  thor- 
oughly dusted,"  but  with  a  good  tone;  or 
that  Stephen  had  bought  it  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  at  a  big  house  in  Maningtree: 
or  that  this  piano  replaced  the  almost 
I  worn-out  Collard  which  was  relegated 
to  the  attic.  The  Bluethner— one  might 
here  su.spect  an  advertisement — has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  "Realism" 
of  this  nature  soon  becomes  tiresome. 

Diana  Patrick  is  more  fortunate  in 
her  vivid  description  of  the  men  and 
women,  boys  and  young  maidens  In- 
troduced by  her.  The  father,  Stephen,  a 
gentle,  uncomplaining,  philosophic  soul, 
content  with  a  small  salary,  the  son  of 
i  a  spendthrift,  and  not  unduly  elated  by 
]  the  change  in  his  fortunes;  his  wife,  who 
!  liked  bright  colors,   whose  choice  of 
I  clothes   was   never   quite   right,  who 
i  rouged,  had  no  culture,  dyed  her  hair, 
I  and  was  given  to  strong  drink;  Rosalind 


vas  "a  little  shaky 

about  his  aspirates  and  believed  that  It 
was  genteel  to  call  a  dinner  napkin  a 
serviette."  He  loved  shyly  Rosalind,  who 
loved  Colleonl.  the  adopted  son  of  Slgno 
Scafo,  her  teacher  of  singing  in  Flor- 
ence. Of  the  women  we  should  hesi- 
tate between  Irene  of  the  smouldering 
fires  who  snapped  her  fingers  at  con- 
ventions and  Mrs.  Dodd. "  whose  hus- 
.band  was  killed  by  the  war.  Then  she 
became  the  dear  friend  of  Mr.  Dodd< 
whose  wife  was  In  an  a.sylum  for  five 
years.  He  gave  Pearl  nothing  but  flow- 
ers for  she  was  rich  in  her  own  right. 
.When  Bayard  at  last  sought  her  out, 
having  seen  her  only  once,  he  was  trem- 
bling in  every  limb.  He  shook  with 
ague.  What  did  the  admirable  woman 
do  or  say.  after  the  separation  of  two 
vears?  "Whiskev?" 

"She  had  mixed  it  In  a  tall  glass  that 
seemed  frosted  with  ice.  He  drank — a 
long  cool  draught.  He  drank  and 
laughed  weakly  to  think  he  drank— 

and  had  not  yet  kissed  his  love  

She  came  and  knelt  beside  him  and 
leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
The  linen  of  her  dress  was  cool.  .  .  .  *I 
almost  always  wear  yellow  or  brown." " 
There  are  others:  Conquest,  Mores  by 
—"with  a  Jaded  and  cynical  manner'"— 
who  were  Oxford  friends  of  Patrick.  For 
a  time  he  was  an  offensive  snob  and 
was  ashamed  of  his  old  pal  Denis. 
There  is  the  gypsy  woman  who  foretold 


What  one  of  our  physicians  wishing  i 
to  gain  fame  and  wealth  as  a  fashion- 
able specialist  in  diet  would  have  the  i 
courage  to  follow  the  example  of  a  Pa-  ' 
risian   colleague   who   served   for  two  j 
years  first  as  an  apprentice,  then  under- 
cook, sauce  maker  and  finally  chef  in 
Paris  restaurants.     One   of   his  con- 
clusions is  that  fruit  should  be  eat.en 
at  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  a  meal 
as  has  been  French  custom.    This  doc-  : 
tor  also  says  that  dishes  should  be 
adapted  to  each  guest  according  to' his  | 


and  was  given  xo  strong  uw.  one  tragic  episode  in  the  book, 

a  rweet  young  thing,  who  longed  to  J  |  "^^j-he  legacv  did  not  ruin  all  the  Har- 
an  opera  singer,  and  was  finally  able  i  jy^j  g^.^^  frene  forgave  Ohver  for  his 
to  study  fn  Italy.  She  comes  into  the  i  clumsiness  at  the  country  inn:  Bayard 
story  hoping  that  the  evening  meal  will '  realized  that  for  two  years  he  had  been 
be  fish,  "a  huge  dish  of  filleted  P'^ice.  coward.  He^^had  -t  ^^-^^-  the 
perhaps,  delicately  bread-rt  umbed  and  i  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  woman  who  had  been 
fried  and  garnished  with  parsley  and    j^e  wife  of  one  man  and  the  mistress 

slices  of  lemon,  a  symphony  of  pale  j  of  another   • 

and  attractive  coloring  not  to  be 
achieved  by  mutton  or  beef."  Her  sister 
Irene,  tall,  dark,  pale-faced,  "blotted 
with  the  red  sulky  passion  flower  of  her 
mouth. "  worked  in  a  dress  and  lingerie 
shop  and  was  inordinately  interested  in 
the  daintiness  of  the  clothes  she  would 
wear  next  her  soft  and  perfumed  skin. 
She  was  stai-tlcd  but  not  afraid  when 
Oliver,  the  son  of  the  proprietor,  sud- 
denly kissed  her  in  the  shop,  for  her 
strange  flaming  emotion  was  not  fear. 
Oliver  took  her  into  the  country  and 
wished  her  to  spend  the  night  with 
him.  He  had  packed  a  suit  case  with 
clothes  and  toilet  articles  he  thought 
She  might  need.  This  angered  her  for 


^Top  o'  the  (doming 

Wvatt's  Finest  Sonjf 

Vengeance  shall  fall  on  thy  disdala  ' 
That  makest  but  game  on  earnest  palB,. 

Think  not  alone  under  the  sun 
Unjust  to  cause  thy  lovers  plain. 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  don« 
Perchance  thee  lie  withered  and  old 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  OOiev 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  mootn 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told; 

Care  then  who  list,  for  I  have  done. 


i'l  Torr!-ir»  6f 
bus 
xho 

Dally  Chron- 
•  f.icht  was 
^  ause 
the 
,  i'  -cu*. 

•  We  all  had  rticknames  in  thcvse  eai^ 
The  fVist  driver  out  wac  called 
"Fli-.n  Chapter  of  Gencsi.«  ' 


Many  istories  «-ere  told 
buses  and  drivers  during 
Centenary  week.  .Mirmie 
used  to  dr^e  tlv  ^ ' 

informed  a  repo 
icle  that  t3ie 
called  "The  Maiden.^  Pi 
it  carried  all  tie  flash  pc 
j  famous  Argyll  Rooms,  Pio 


V.alt  Whitman  had  muca  w  mjt 
about  the  bus  drivers  of  New  York  to 
the  davR  when  h&  sat,  beside  them  ana 
talked "  or  spoute<f  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare. They  had  their  nicknames, 
Bulkv  Bill,  Broad^vay  Jack.  Old  Ele- 
phant. Yellow  Joe.  Big  Frank  and  eo 
on.  To  Whitman  they  were  a  wondrou* 
race.  "Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Homei, 
Shakespeare  would  have  gloated,  ii^xW 
them."  Whitman  paid  tribute  to  them 
in  his  description  of  a  bus-dnver's  jour- 
nal.   " 

Leon  Daudet  is  apparently  5n  doubt 
whether  a  melon  is  a  fruit  or  a  vege* 
table.   The  question  was  raised  in  Lon- 
don lasC  month  whether  a  tomato  Is  « 
vegetable  .or  a  fruit.    A  Fellow  of  thj 
Roval  Horticultural  Society  was  quoted' 
as  saying  it  is  a  fruit  because  it 
from  the  flo^ver  of  the  tomato  plant,.. 
"Everything  which  fertilizes  from  the  ^ 
'flower  of  a  plant  is  classified  as  a  irult^ 
Thus  cucumbers  and  marrows  are  bothJ« 
'bctanically,  fruits."     Yet  the  boolc^l*^} 
'this  Society  say;5  that  a,  tomato  «%>ot^ 
fruit  and  veget*t>le.  >  J^SJ- 

We  knew  a  msefi  in  our  boyhood'mn' 
ate  his  tomatoes  with  rich  cream."' 
breakfast,  and  this  was  at  a  time  ■w> 
the  great  majority  of  the  villagers  w 
not  eat  them,  for^they  were  aijpi,..^; 
to  bring  on  cancer.>  ^^^-f  -y 

The  Higheiy  Eflucatlottj 

An  advertisement  la  a  London 
paper  calls  for  a  boy'q  tutor  during|i, 
holiday  season:  '       *       yi»  -sn, 

"Lessons  not  required,  'but  musl  navlifi 
knowledge  of  sailing,  tennis,  crlcket^>n4* 
possibly  golf."   ^  .  . 

You  cannot  expect  a  husbantf  tt^li^ 

have  like  a  pet  lamb.— Mr,  Cairns, 

Any  actress  who  specializes  In  mothei 
parts  is  suspect.  Our  feelings  toward* 
her  are  much  the  same  as  our  feelings 
towards  the  comedian  who  waveg  th» 
Union  Jack. — The  Observer. 


\  grapes, 
1  lettuce 
carrot 


.   ,.    ^  — ..„,^o.,.  Br  Fu  directs  his  campaign  of  deain. 

and  dined  ^"^"^^^'sl^"  5  g^^ff,"  he^ed  only  by  each  vlctim-s 
aspoonful  of  raw  scrapea  ^J^^yj-        hlood-stained  dragon  cara. 


t™onfui  of  raw  scraped  receipt  of  a  blood-stained  dragon 
b^t-rool.  twoTy"biUSL'and  a  mtla,ne  p'uts  to.  an  end  the  old  _soldler  ana 


butter. 


I  then  to  his  son.  The  grandson, 
IPetrie,   Is   marked    as    the  last 


Dr. 

but. 


«r  1  iiruo^  of  ThU-^   "'i  through  unbelievable  good  luck,  man- 

Watson,  What  OI  litis.  l^^^^  escape.  He  has  to  because  ht 
Frederick  Mark  Cann,  a  retired  sur-  nas  fallen  In  love  with  the  beautiful 

eeon  dvlng  left  £15.337  gross,  with  net|  decoy  and  such  an  ending-as  Dr.  Fu 

personalty  of  £10.152.   This  clause  was  -■  • 

in  his  will:  "I  desire  the  executors  shall, 

after  mv  death,  place  in  my  hands  R 

letter  v;hich  wUl  be  found  m  my  sate, 

and  that  such  letter  shall  be  bunefl 

with  mc." 


Ton  o'  the  Morning:      ^     .  ^ 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  traf-  ■ 
cling  much  about  England  lately  an-  | 
nounces  a  curious  discovery.    He  says 
that  he  can  draw  a  line  from  east  to 
west  across  the  counti-y  and  can  say. 
"Above  that  line  you  will  see  nearly  j 
all  men  wearmg  watch-chains;  soutft 
of  the  line  you  will  see  hardly  any. 
When  I  cam.e  to  think  of  it  I  remem- 
bered that  in   the  South  the  wrist- 
watch  has  made  watch-chains  i/r  less ; 
common.    The  factory  output  of  goia 
Alberts  '  h^s  markedly  decreased. 


o. 


Londcn,  July  5. 


The  Perfect  Holiday 
They've  all  gone  to  the  sea-side, 

The  girls  and  boys  insist; 
While  I'm  still  where  I  re-side, 

A  bhssful  hedonist. 
I  get  UD  when  I  want  to. 

Go  when  I  will  to  bed; 
While  they,  where  they  have  gone  to, 

Are  fed— yet  are  not  fed. 
They'll  get  all  scorched  sun-bathinf. 

And  bored  with  the  parade; 
While  Fortune's  favourite  playthmf 

I  That's  me)  drink-s— lemonade. 
They'll  dream  of  comfy  bedding, 
.  And  ache  for  Christian  fare  .  .  i 
But  pe.8ce  Is  In  my  steading. 
For  only  I  am  there, 


The  character  of  English  people  musU 
cally  Is  extremely  bad.  Englishmen  fol- 
low one  man  and  then  drop  him.  A* 
for  music  Itself— well,  they  do  not  car*' 
a  damn  for  it.— Sir  Edward  Elgar. 


Dr.  Raymond  F.  C.  Kieb,  a  deep<i 
thinker,  explains  the  reason  why  con- 
victs at  Clinton  prison  mutinied;  not 
because  the  food  was  bad;  not  becaust 
the  prison  was  shamefully  crowded;  it 
was  merely  a  case  of  "inmate  psy- 
chology." 

A.'sia.  Europe;  what  are  they,  but  as  ' 
-  vners  of  the  whole  world;  of  which 
In?  whole  Sea,  Is  but  as  one  drop;  and 
the  great  Moun*;  Athos.  but  as  a  clod, 
as  all  pre,sent  time  Is  but  as  one  point 
of  eternity.  All  petty  things;  all  things 
that  are  soon  altered,  soon  perished.— 
Marcus  Aurelius.  ... 


Add  "Famous  Women" 

IE.  V.  Lucas  In   an   article  about 
I  'harles  Monselet,  dramatist,  journalist, 
.ographer,  critic,  poet,  gourmet.) 

Madame   Clicquot   was    then  78. 
Dressed,'    says    Monselet,  'In  various 
^nades  cf  brown,  with  a  large  bunch  of 
ov.s  hanging  from  her  waist — which 
Itcn  hit  me — she  had  the  fantastic  ap- 
pearance of  a  shrivelled  faii-y.   At  her 
present  age  it  was  difficult  to  divine  It 
she  had  ever  been  pretty.    But  what 
does  that  matter?   As  a  business  wom- 
an it  is  agreed  by  all  her  contempo- 
raries that  she  was  a  champion.'  Once 
tlip    dinner  had  begun,  Monselet,  the 
laureate  of  so  many  vintages,  was  as- 
lonished  to  find  nothing   but  cham- 
1  ngne.    'By  a  very  natural  despotism 
Madame  Clicquot  admitted  to  her  table 
nly  her  own  wine.    "I  alone:  that  is 
ufTicient,"  said  Medea.      "The  State, 
Hat  is  I,"  said  Louis  XIV.  And  Madams 
licquot  said,  in  her  turn,  "Champagne, 
hat's  me,"  For  a  little  while  I  was  able 
n  believe  myself  one  of  those  crowned 
icads  of  whom  Madame  Clicquot  was 
he  exclusive  creator — prince,  czarevitch, 
archduke,  cardinal,  nabob,  lord  mayor, 
all  of  whom  are  able  to  make  a  vow 
never  to  drink  any  champagne  but  that 
of  .  .  .    The  most  illustrious  lady  in 
the  entire  universe." " 


Museums 

"One  gets  tired  of  seeing  the  sams 
old  Jawbone  In  the  same  place;  of  see- 
ing such  things  as  a  bottle  of  Jordan 
water.  Yet  In  some  places  the  retention 
of  early  donations  has  brought  things 
io  such  a  pass  that  the  visitor  would 
scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  an  exhibit 
labelled:  'Portion  of  bread  with  which 
the  ravens  fed  Elijah.'  Some  enterpris- 
ing collectiorrjKiay  even  now  be  showlnf 
Nail  knocked  by  Joel  into  the  head  of 
Sisera'  or  'Feather  from  tail  of  the 
goose  which  saved  the  Capitol."  " 

Are  there  any  "leper"  wihdows  or 
"squint"  windows  in  churches,  of  this 
xountry? 


Let  us  not  forget  an  unfortunate  man 
who  died  in  England  through  taking 

dietetic  writers  seriously.  Poor  Col.  Call 
brf^akfasted  on  an  orange  and  three 


IVIETROPOLITAN 
The  Mysterious  Dr.  Fu  Manchu  " 
A  screen  drama,  adapted  by  Florence 
Ryerson  and  Lloyd  Corrigan  from  Sax , 
Rohmer's  story  of  that  name;  photo- 
Eraphv  by  Harry  Fischbeck;  directed  by 
Ilowland'V.  Lee.  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount as  an  all-talking  picture  with 
the  following  cast;  ,1 

:  la   l-'Itham   Iran  Artnur'i 

"'.'vlam  'smith   P.  He«.e 

<NM\csler  Waden-orlh    Williani  Austin 

«ir  John  Petrie    '  lau'i*  ^'"^ 

n    Petrie    Charlr-s  steven«on 

p.^,!  ,,   Evelyn  SelbK- 

h»  Rev. '  Mr.'  'EUham   Ch^.V^i  ^"^Vi 

h.npse  Ambassador  Tull.v  Marrtall 

Sax  Rohmer's  incredible  Oriental  vil- 
lain. Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  steps  from  be- 
tween the  covers  of  books  to  the  screen, 
to  leer  and  laugh  at  the  police  and  to 
carry  through  his  horrible  program  of 
vengeance  in  a  way  to  freeze  the  very 
blood  of  the  unsophisticated.  Those  of 
the  audience — and  they  are  numerou.s— 
who  are  not  emotionally  proof  agauist 
the  ingeniously  plotted  horrors  of  this 
mystery  play  have  no  need  of  the  re- 
frigeration system  with  which  the  "Mel 
is  equipped.  Agreeable  chills  play  up 
and  down  their  spines  almost  from  the 
opening  down  to  the  very  end.  It  is 
calculated  to  keep  every  nerve  a-twltter 
throughout  the  whele  performance  and 
the'  most  case-hardened  veteran  of  the 
notion  picture  show  will  find  himself 
gripping  the  arm  of  his  seat  with  im- 
^uspected  vigor-  during  some  of  the 
climaxes. 

Smoking     with     Chinese  Incense, 
?tudded  with  secret  passages,  sliding 
trapdoors,  poisoned  tea,  deadly  silent 
arrows,  murder,  mystery  and  sudden 
death,  "The  Mysterious  Dr.  Fu  Man- 
chu"   provides    an    exciting  enough 
melo(irama  to  suit  anyone.    It  is  a 
thriller"  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  di- 
rected and  acted  with  supreme  skill  1 
The  play  is  mounted  to  perfection,  its  , 
.■settings  nicely  designed  for  the  ominous  j 
and  terrifying  effects  its  author  de- 
manded. 1 
The  storv  begins  in  China  when,  dur-  | 
ing  the  Boxer  rebellion,  30  years  ago, 
foreign  artillery  shatters  the  house  of 
Dr.  Fu,  a  kindly  mystic  and  well-wisher 
of  the  west,  killing  his  son  and  his 
wife. 

Dr.  Fu,  transformed,  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  curdled  in  his  veins, 
vows  revenge  and,  coming  to  London, 
causes  the  deaths,  In  dreadful  succes- 
sion, of  the  officers  responsible  for  the 
tragedy,  and  of  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons "to  the  third  generation."  To 
spice  his  vengeance  he  usfes  as  his  tool 
an  English  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  mis- 
sionary, entrusted  to  his  care  during 
the  seige  of  Pekin,  whom  he  Is  able  to 
ftvpnotize  and  who,  while  in  the  hyp- 
notic state,  carries  out  his  remorseless 
orders. 

In  due  time  Sir  John  Petrie,  the 
Briti.sh  commander,  is  marked  for  the 
fate  that  has  ovcrUken  a  dozen  others. 
From  a  sinister  lair,  hidden  behind 
Mark  nassageways  and  heavy  curtains, 


himself  recognizes  In  the  finale — Is  de- 
manded. 

The  scenes  take  us  realistically  to  the 
slums  of  Llm?house,  to  a  rambling  old 
English  country  house  on  a  bleak  rocky 
coast  and  Dr.  Fu's  chamber  of  horrors. 
We  have  Scotland  Yard  injected  into 
the  action  in  the  person  of  Inspector 
Nayland  Smith,  who  comes  off  decidedly 
second  best  in  his  encounter  with  the 
wily  doctor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
the  men  in  the  play  register  "dumb"— 
the  handsome  young  hero  being  par- 
ticularly destitute  of  brains.  The  wicked 
Dr.  Fu  Is  actually  checkmated  at  the 
end  not  through  any  manifestation  of 
intelligence  by  the  Europeans  but  by  an 
old  nurse  of  the  Lia  Eltham— the  girl 
—who  takes  pity  on  her  plight  and 
i  comes  to  the  rescue  in  the  nick  of  time.  I 
!  None  of  the  acting  is  worthy  of  ex-  [ 
tended  mention  as  acting.  It  is.  for  I 
'  the  most  part  of  the  cut-and-dried  con-  1 
I  ventional  sort.  Mr.  Oland.  as  the  I 
!  Oriental  fiend  conceived  by  Mr.  Roh- 
i  mer,  is'  the  conventional  stage  Chinese, 
1  oilv,  sinister  and  a  trifle  fat.  Jean 
I  Arthur  as  Lia  is  quite  stylish  and  pret- 
I  tv  but  decidedly  amateurish  in  her  work 
'Mr.  Hamilton  plays  the  part  of  young 
Petrie  with  vigor,  and  Mr.  Heggie  makes 
a  gallant  attempt  to  be  a'  convincing 
I  Scotland  Yard  sleuth,  an  attempt  which 
I  would  be  more  successful  if  he  were 
j  not  set  up  as  a  straw  dummy  to  be  so 
I  patently  knocked  down.  The  speak- 
I  ing  film  Is  the  least  satisfactory  feature. 
!  tt  is  nasal  and  blustery  and,  in  addi«. 
tion.  much  of  the  dialogue— especially 
that  in  the  "love  episodes"  is  almost 
flat  and  commonplace.  But  forget  the 
dialogue,  forget  the  stereotyped  acting, 
forget  the  obvious  defects  that  stick . 
out  in  this  performance  and  concen- 1 
trate  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
duction as  a  whole.  Here,  emphatically, 
"the  play's  the  thing"  and,  of  its  kind,  ' 
It  is  a  spectacular  success,     J.  E,  P.  1 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Eva  Puck  and  Sammy  White,  late  of 

vaudeville  and  more  recently  members 
of  the  ca.st  of  "Show  Boat.  "  return  to 
,  variety  once  more  to  top  off  a  B.  F. 
'Keith's  program   which   is  generously 
I  sprinkled  with  recent  satellites  of  mu-  ; 
•  .i^ical  comedy.    These  others  are  William  , 
\  Gaxton  of  "Connecticut  Yankee"  fame.  I 
Ross  Himes  and  Peggy  Chamberlln  of 
"Ziegfeld  Follies"  and  Allen  Rogers  of 
"Rose  Marie.  "    In  addition,  there  are 
Jud.son  Cole  and  Natacha  Nattova.  the 
former  a  suave  manipulator  of  black 
magic  and  crowd  psychology,  and  the 
other  having  quite  a  sensational  dance 

Puck  and  White  are  delightfully  ridic- 
ulous, interspersing  their  comic  singing 
and  dialogue  with  equally  comic  and 
difficult  eccentric  dancing.  They  have 
a  manner  all  their  own  and  the  result 
is  worthy  of  their  efforts. 

Gaxton.  who  is  assisted  by  George 
Haggerty  in  a  skit  entitled  "Partners," 
is  a  t.vpificatlon  of  breath-taking,  semi- 
hysterical  high-pressure  .salesmanship 
and  promotion.  In  business  ■with  only 
a  half-dollar — which  belongs  to  the  of- 
fice boy — his  energy  and  sharp-thinking 
get  him  into  difficulties  from  which  he 
finally  emerges  with  flying  colors. 

Rogers,  a  tenor  of  pleasing  voice  and 
appearance,  offers  popular  and  classical 
1  .selections  and  apparently  cannot  stay 
on  the  stage  too  long  for  the  audience, 
which  demands  many  encores.  The 
spontaneity  of  one  of  his  encores  is 
somewhat  questionable,  but  he  strikes 
a  responsive  chord  and  acquits  himself 
well. 

Himes  and  ^Chamberlain  have  a 
dance  act  in  which  the  dancing  Is  not 
taken  too  seriously.  Both  are  capable 
\  and  have  managed  to  bring  some  nov- 
ielty  into  their  steps,  thus  producing 
;  pleasing  entertainment.  Their  reverse 
version  of  the  Apache  dance  is  alone 
enough  for  as  short  an  Interval' on  the 
stage  as  vaudeville  permits. 

Nattova.  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
the  classic  interpretation  on  the  stage, 
aided  by  three  equally-talented  mascu- 
line partners.  In  their  dances,  the 
highly-acrobatic  Is  combined  with  the 
hiehlv-graceful,  especially  in  the  finale, 
"Machinisme,"  an  offering  decidedly 
new  to  Boston  theatre-goers. 

Sid  Marion  and  his  young  lady  en- 
gage in  fiome  patter  and  song,  while 
Boyd  and  Wallin  open  the  bill  with 
some  extremely  iron -jaw  and  slack- 
wire  feats.  The  news  r^el  and  ani- 
mated cartoon  complete  the  program. 

I.  A.  .«!. 


Genevieve  has  Tots- of  charm. 
Beautiful,  exquisite  arm; 
But  her  legs  below  the  knees. 
Have  you  the  time?  Excuse  me,  please. 

Lovely  dimples  In  her  cheeks, 
Voice  so  charming  when  she  .speaks; 
Plays  golf  just  like  Jones  or  Vardon, 
But  her  legs — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Genevieve  is  right  in  style; 
And,  oh,  the  beauty  of  her  smile! 
But    since    she's    stopped  a-wearing 
hose —  ' 

Will  it  rain  tomorrow,  do  you  suppose? 

Genevieve  is  witty,  too; 
Always  has  a-  joke  that's  new; 
But  her  legs — now  freely  showing — 
Good-by,  old  man,  I  mu.st  be  troing. 

VAN  H.  ESHELMAN. 


Prof.  Don  Salvador  de  Madariaga  said 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  International  Club 
to  the  teachers  assembled;  "The  past 
history  is  useless  for  us.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  historian  whose  work  I  can  recom- 
mend." He  was  listened  to  respectfully. 

When  Henry  Ford  on  the  witness 
stand  said,  "History  is  bunk"  he  became 
a  target  for  ridicule. 

There  was  no  outcry  when  Lord  Mor- 
ley  said;  "History  always  misleads." 

"Perambulators  are  now  called  baby 
carriages,"  Sir  Henry  Dickens  recent- 
ly said.  The  Observer  (London)  will 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of  "perambulator,"" 
"it  means  very  nearly  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is,  for  a  perambulator  is  lit- 
erally one  who  walks,  not  a  convenience 
for  one  who  is  unable  to  walk." 

In  our  village  in  this  commonwealth 
there  were  no  perambulators,  only  baby 
carriages.  Was  this  true  of  other  New 
England  villages  in  the  60's  and  70's? 
Mr.  Carpenter's  orchestral  suite,  "Ad- 
ventures of  a  Perambulator."  has 
pleased  our  symphony  audiences.  Are 
there  no  baby  carriages  in  Chicago,  the 
scene  of  the  musical  adventures? 


A  man  was  asked  if  there  was  noth- 
ing that  disturbed  him,  so  •  calm  he 
appeared,  so  sure  of  himself,  "Yes,  there 
is  one  thing  that  bothers  me.  When  I 
am  In  a  taxicab  I  am  always  nervous 
because  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  off  the 
meter." 


Anecdote  for  the  Day 

Top  o'  the  Morning: 

A  boy  was  sent  by  his  parents,  who  in 
true  American  fashion  had  spoiled  him, 
to  a  famous  school.  He  was  told  that 
he  must  write  home  regularly  and  tell 
all  about  himself  and  the  life  he  led. 
His  first  letter  came  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  and  was  to  this  effect; 

"There  are  370  boys  here.  I  wish 
there  were  369."  LOOKER  ON. 


The  motor  horn;  "It  is  the  cry  of 
the  road  hog,  his  imperious  behest  to 
people  to  get  out  of  his  way  because  he 
is  driving  to  the  common  danger." 

There  is  the  censorship  by  mimicipal 
authorities  which  affects  all  forms  of 
art  and  literature. 

"The  vagaries  of  municipal  bodies  are 
comic;  a  few  ignorant  councillors  are 
able  to  ban  without  appeal  books  which 
they  think  prejudicial  to  morals  as  they 
understand  them.  Works  by  such  men 
as  Hardy,  Kipling.  Shaw,  ^tc.,  have  been 
excluded  from  the  shelves  of  public 
libraries;  even  'Midshipman  Easy'  has 
been  banned.  There  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  for  these  eccentricities;  their 
perpetrators  are  too  thick-skinned  to 
feel  the  shafts  of  ridicule  which  are 
.showered  on  them." 

A  book  banned  by  one  circulating 
library  in  London  will  be  circulated  by 
another.  Fannie  Hurst's  "Lummox"; 
books  by  Havelock  Ellis.  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, John  Davidson,  Caradoc  Evans 
have  suffered  in  this  way.  Certain 
libraries  refused  to  circulate  Isadora 
Duncan's  "My  Life,"  which  led  to  a 
protest  by  Bernard  Shaw, 

"In  America  the  author  is  in  a  still 
worse  position:  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Comstock  and  his  followers  seem 
to  have  had  more  success  than  those  of 
his  imitators  on  this  side.  Prohibition 
in  its  various  aspects  seems  to  be  popu- 
lar in  the  States."  Mr.  PauU  gives  ar 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  manj 
worthy  people  consider  themselves  jus- 
tified in  laying  down  the  law  for  others 

Per,sonally  the  logical  thinker  may  b( 
most  congenial  to  me,  nevertheless  : 
respect  the  sacred  ideal  of  the  dreamei 
who  lives  in  a  world  of  musical  tone; 
and  whose  creative  power  is  to  me  i 
marvel  that  surpasses  understanding- 
Professor  Boas. 


Top  'o  the  iMommg 


Sans  Socks 


Within  a  while  the  Earth  shall  cove: 
us  all.  an'  then  shec  her  selfe  shal 

jhave  her  change.    And  then  the  cours' 

Iwill  be  from  one  period  of  eternitii 
unto  another,  and  so  a  perpetual  eterni 
tie.    Now  can  any  man  that  shall  con 

'sider  with  himselfe  in  his  mind  th 
several  rollings,  or  successions,  of  s 
many  changes  and  alterations,  and  th 

swiftnesse  of  all  These  rollings;  cap  h 
otherwise  but  contemne  in  his  hear 
and  despise  all  worldly  things? — Marcu 

I  Aurelius. 
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X  ti  c  T  flf  c  a  t  p  e 

/U*^  ^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Columbia  University  Press,  publisher  of  Mr.  Odell's  truly  monu- 
mental history  of  the  New  York  stape,  has  also  published  "The  Early  German 
Theatre  In  New  York  (1840-1872 v  by  Fritz  A,  H.  Leuchs.  The  volume  has 
more  than  a  local  Interest.  For  instance,  It  Is  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
was  an  attempt  to  give  Cierman  drama  in  the  open  air  at  Hoboken  in  1852, 
long  before  Mr,  Christopher  Morley  and  his  co-mates  revived  "After  Dark" 
and  "The  Black  Crook"  in  that  town  of  steamships;  the  town  that  "fed' 
variety  actors  in  New  York  as  Chelsea  fed  tliem  when  they  came  to  Boston. 
That  "Abraham  Lincoln"  by  Moellner,  produced  at  New  York  in  1870,  was 
rejected  as  a  tiresome,  undramatic  play;  that  a  German  dramatization  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  performed  twice  in  1853,  revived  without  success 
In  1870;  that  there  were  two  German  plays  with  George  'Washington  as  the 
hero. 


The  first  dienified  house  for  German  dianift,  ihe  Sladtheatre  was  " 
In  1854; "it  closed  in  1864.   This  was  the  "AltPS  SUdtheater."    It  was  In 
at  37-39  Bowery.   The  New  stadtheater  was  at  45-47  Bowery.   It  wa.s  de-  I 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1883.  A  smaller  structure  rpplaced  it  which  In  1893  becarfiej 
«i  Hebrew-  theatre  and  was  leveled  early  In  this  century  for  an  approach  to 
the  Canal  Street  Bridge.    These  theatres  followed:    Germanica  Theatre 
;  1372-81  >,  Thaiia  Theatre  (1879-88),  Irving  Place  Theatre  (1888-1917).  It 
should  Im  remembered  that  Mr.  Leuchs  unfonunately  lor  those  interested ; 
in  the  drama  ends  his  narrative  with  1872,  though  "the  German  Muse  ro.se  to  | 
greater  heights  far  more  consistently  in  the  succeeding  periods  of  the  Thalia ' 
and  the  Irnng  Place  Theatres." 


r 


Germans  were  apt  to  look  askance  at  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  'Vater- 
,land.  particularly -at  France,  so  audiences  found  pleasure  in  Chauvinistic 
\ys. 

It  was  at  the  old  Stadt  Theatre  that  "Tannhauser"  was  first  perronned 
America;  that  the  first,  complete  performance  of  "Der  Freischuetz" 
given.    Tliere  -were  frequent  performances  of  operas  by  Flotow,  Lort- 
Rossini.  Auber.  Boieldieu.    But  when  Mr.  Leuchs  ascribes  "Orpheus 
,  .i  the  Underworld "  to  Gluck,  did  he  not  mean  "Offenbach"? 


Mr,  Leuchs  first  gives  the  sources  of  his  Information,  and  tells  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  him.  owing  to  imperfect  newspaper  Jibes  and  frequent 
absences  of  dramatic  reviews  of  German  plays  In  the  newspapers  of  the 
two  languages.  He  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  "Cultural  Background  of 
the  Period"  noting  the  increase  of  Immigration  in  the  30's  and  40's  due  to 
the  reactionary  policy  of  Prussia  and  other  German  states.  There  are  notes 
about  the  CJerman  district,  the  occupations,  churches,  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  in.stitutions,  the  social  life,  the  political  Interests,  the  newspapers. 
As  politicians  the  Germans  were  completely  outdone  by  the  Iri.sh.  There  was 
among  the  Germans  internal  strife  born  of  .lealousy  and  rivalry;  "The  spirit 
of  particularism  and  that  Idealistic  vein  which  shrinks  from  the  worldly 
contact  and  intimacy  of  practical  politics"  combined  to  defeat  the  Gei-man- ' 
American  desiring  political  influence.  Mr.  Leuchs  mentions  the  election  of 
John  T.  Hoffman  as  mayor  but  neglects  to  state  that  he  was  a  servant 
of  "Boss"  Tweed. 

Translations  and  adaptations  of  German  plays  by  Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
others  were  performed  in  English  before  the  birth  of  the  German  theatre  in 
Kew  York.  Kotzebue  was  a  favorite  author.  His  "Stranger"  held  the  stage  \ 
Into  the  60's,  the  play  laughed  at  by  Thackeray  in  "Pendennis."  Early  in 
the  40's  plays  were  acted  by  the  "Vereine,"  composed  u.sually  of  amateurs. 
Admission  was  limited  to  members  of  the  'Verein  and  those  wishing  to  join. 
Tickets  cost  50  cents  each.  There  was  talk  of  establishing  "Das  deut.sche 
Theater."  but  the  Germans  became  involved  in  racial  conflicts.  There  was 
an  anti-German  demonstration  when  a  serenade  was  given  to  Fanny  Elssler. 
the  famous  dancer,  who  in  Boston  moved  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  to 
rhapsodic  eulogy. 


Criticism  grew.  An  unfortunate  Mme.  Holm  was  reproached  for  being 
too  old  for  her  role.  A  Mr.  loks  in  the  course  of  a  performance  stepped  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  complained  of  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  "ienor- 
ant  writer."  "Preciosa "  was  performed  with  men  taking  the  parts  of  women 
and  vice  \ersa.  The  beneficiary  of  a  performance  wrote  to  a  newspaper  pro- 
testing against  a  colleague,  who  had  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment,  incited 
actors  against  him  iSchmidt),  and  torn  up  the  program  sheets.  In  the  40'e 
the  German  drama  in  New  York  all  but  perished. 

In  1850  at  Mager  s  Concert  Hall  "orgies  and  bacchanalia"  Were  enacted 
so  it  was  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  German  Theatre  in  respectable  society. 
The  performances  were  simple;  the  orchestra  consisted  of  'cellist  and  a  vio- 
linist who.se  constant  companion  was  his  pipe.  In  1851  a  writer  for  a  news- 
paper m  English  frankly  confessed  his  ignorance  of  German  and  admitted 
he  saw  rather  than  heard.  'Wise  in  his  generation,  he  flattered  players  and 
rformances  at  the  Olympic.    In  1852  a  German  critic  asserted  that  the 

prman  stage  was  superior  to  the  English  in  New  York,  and  deplored  the  in- 
terior taste  and  utter  lack  of  educational  initiative  of  the  latter.  Plays  with 
subjects  of  contemporaneous  interest  were  produced:   a  farce  "Herr  Hampel- 

i-inij  in  California,"  .<ihowing  the  discovery  of  gold  (with  .song  and  dance* ; 

,  ropos  of  the  Crimean  war,  a  play  about  "Gustav  Adolf  in  Muenchen"  was 
Drought  out  with  an  announcement  subjoined  to  the  advertisement:  "At 
the  present  time,  when  all  e.ves  are  fixed  upon  the  Orient,  eager  to  see  the 
smouldering  torch  of  liberty  there  burst  into  a  bright  flame,  whose  glorious 
light  may  perhaps  dispel  darkness  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  pres-  | 
entation  of  the  above  named  work  of  acknowledged  merit— a  work  which  also  1 
pictures  a  similar  struggle  of  tyranny  with  rising  liberty— ought  to  be  of  ' 

necial  interest.''    (There  were  pa.s.sionate  press  agents  even  in  1853.)  There 
IS  political  propaganda  in  a  play  with  scenes  in  a  barroom,  on  a  pier  in 

outh  street,  in  a  park,  etc. 


There  are  sketches  of  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  at  ihe  two  Stadt 
theatres— Otto  Heym,  who,  having  done  his  bit  in  our  civil  war,  returning 
made  unpatriotic  remarks  before  the  curtain;  Sonnthal,  who  sued  the  the- 
atre for  a  month's  salary  of  $60.  but  lost  his  .suit  and  paid  $10  costs.  (In 
1857  Miss  Grahn's  monthly  salary  was  only  $80,)  The  old  Stadt  Theatre 
fell  to  so  low  a  plane  that  a  critic  wrote  "from  murder  and  execution  to  the 
doors  of  the  Stadt  theatre  is  only  a  single  step."  There  were  rows  with 
critics.  Some  of  the  players  publicly  heaped  tirades  of  invective  on  their 
sacred  heads.  One  reviewer  urged  the  management  to  abandon  the  old 
repertoire;  to  select  plays  "which  lash  the  vices  of  society,  which  reveal  the 
rottenness  of  family  life  among  the  upper  classes  and  relentlessly  expose  the 
roguery  of  the  princes  of  Wall  Sti^gpt." 

Our  space  is  limited.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  Ottilee  Genee, 
of  the  "unforgettable"  Dawi.son  who  once  played  Othello 'With  Edwin  Booths 
lago;  of  Bandmann,  acting  in  German  and  in  Engli.sh;  of  L  Arronge,  Mme. 
Janauschek,  Haase.  and  Marie  Seebach.  One  performance  of  Richard  III  by 
Dawison  netted  $2600,  a  record-breaker  for  the  period.  When  Haase  lett 
lor  Germany  after  a  short  sojourn  in  this  country  he  took  with  him  $20,000, 
averaging  over  $600  for  each  performance.  It  was  rumored  that  Hoym  offered 
Dawison  $50,000  for  50  appearances.  In  1866-67  two  hundred  and  five  ditter- 
cnt  dramatic  works  had  received  341  performances.  Parodies  were  popular— 
among  them  one  of  "Tannhauser." 

When  Mr.  Leuchs  speaks  of  "The  Song  of  Fortunio"  with  music  by 
Halevy.  he  surely  intended  to  name  Offenbach  as  the  compaser. 

There  was  a  tragedy  "Maximilian.  Emperor  of  Mexico,"  by  one  Dr. 
Krach,  The  Staatzeitung  disapproved  the  "villificafion  which  the  drama 
heaped  upon  the  president  of  our  neighbor  republic.  " 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  principal  points  of  contact  between  the 
German  and  the  "English  language  stages  of  New  York.  There  are  re- 
markably full  appendices— a  chronological  list  of  halls  and  theatres  for 
German  plays;  a  chronological  list  of  plays  from  1840  to  1848;  a  list  ot 
amateur  and  minor  stages;  a  list  of  actors  and  actresses  at  the  old  Stadt- 
theater.  also  cne  of  those  at  the  new  one;  lists  of  plays  with  names  ol 
authors,  type,  number  of  acts  and  number  of  performances;  a  list  of  plays 
in  alphabetical  order  at  the  two  theatres;  a  list  of  German-American  pen- 
ndicals  prior  to  1872;  a  bibliography,  and  an  index.  The  book  shows  the 
mdustj-y  and  the  patience  of  the  author  who  tplls  his  stor\-  in  »  KMcUble 
iBAnneij  not  letting,  statistics  hold  full  swa' ,  dominating  fomment,- 


Without  the  reinforcement  of  the  "highly  intellectual"  immigration  in 
1"18  and  after,  the  initial  steps  in  the  theatrical  field  could  not  hai)e  been 
successfully  followed  up.    There  are  interesting  pages  about  the  Amateur 
Theatre  and  the  minor  German  stage  in  ihe  50"s.    The.se  amateurs  would  I 
%o  to  the  proprietor  of  a  beer  hall  and  propo.se  to  entertain  patrons,  for  some  i 
sort  of  financial  compen'^ation--"a  large  portion  of  it  took  the  form  of  food  1 
and  drink,"   There  were  nearly  iiO  of  these  theatre  halls,  with  performances  j 
well  o\er  1000  and  an  a«gregate  repertoire  of  .several  hundred  different  plays.  , 
Between  Jan.  1  and  June  30,  1856,  one  producer  offered  94  bills.    Sometimes  i 
nc  admission  was  charged;  the  beer  or  wine  check  answered.    Sometimes  j 
there  would  be  a  small  entrance  fee  from  .06  to  .15  or  more.  At  the  Deutscher  I 
'^"olksgarten.  10  cents,  entitling  the  guest  to  a  .seat  and  a  gla.ss  of  beer,  and  | 
lie  cciild  take  his  wife  and  children  witla  him.   The  character  of  the  plays 
•»w  better  and  better;  taut  if  Eustachi  gave  11  Schiller  performances  in  | 
•i8,  the  next  year  he  produced  a  play  of  a  New  York  grocery,  another  play 
"pictmg  life  in  New  York,  and  an  anti-temperance  play.    Actors  ot  more, 
iiian  average  ability  began  to  be  invited  as  guests. 


Th'  or  Plank  Bridge  'Cross 
Th'  Wildcat 

When  th"  sun  peeps  oer  the  mountai 

An'  th"  days"  but  scarce  begun. 

•Bout  th"  time  th"  cattle"s  trailln 

Down  th"  valley,  one  by  one. 
1  That  s  th'  time  when  nature  s  riches 

When  th"  world's  in  sleep,  a-dream. 
I  Just  th'  time  th"  fish  are  bitln" 

•Neath  th"  planks  across  the  stream.  | 

That's  th"  time  for  worn-out  trousers 
Slung  from  shoulder  by  a  rope, 
"With  a  twig  in  lieu  of  buttons,  \ 
An"  your  heart  s  a-full,of  hope 
As  you  trudge  along  a-barefoot 
O'er  th"  pile  of  moss  an'  dew 
To  th'  or  plank  bvidpe  down  yonder 
An'  th'  fi.'^h  a-waUin'  you. 

A'slant  your  head  a  hayin'  hat  ' 
An'  a  branch  snapped  from  a  tree. 
The  wood-pewec  is  a-singin", 
Th"  medder  lark  tells  his  glee. 
A  line  made  out  of  corn"beef  twme. 
A  hook  frnm  th'  live-and-ten. 
Then  you're  headin'  for  th"  river 
An'  tli"  sport  of  sports  for  men. 

Then  squat  on  th'  bridge  o  er  Wildcat, 
Feel  th"  bite  of  mountain  air,  ^ 
"Watch  th"  .speckled  trout  zlg-zaggin 
As  vour  worm  g1\es  'cm  a  dare. 
Th''  breakfas'  bell  can  ring  all  day, 
My  happ'ne.'is  is  just  supreme;  ^ 
That's  th'  time  th'  fish  are  bitm 
'Neath  th"  bridge  across  th'  stream. 

T.  A.  RYAN. 
Eagle  Mt„  Jackson,  N.  H. 

A  Certain  Author 

Bv  Inez  Holden  in  "  Sweet  Charleston"' 
'Alas,  he  is  but  a  literary  scavenger, 
doomed  for  ever  to  commercialize  a 
group  of  people  whom  he  cannot  get  to 
know  him  to  a  public  who  cannot  get 
to  know  them. 

It  must  be  heroism  which  has  led  so 
many  thousands  of  women  to  forsase 
their  jovoiis  pinfession  of  home-making 
and  moVaerhocd  for  the  thorny  patn  oi 
,  literature.  -  Howell  Davies. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  ha\e  a 
ancestor,  but  the  shorter  the  pedU^«' 
the  better  chance  you  have  of  inbertl- 
ing  some  of  his  abilities.— Dean  Ingp. 

COMING  TO  MIND  ON  RETIRING 
AFTER  A  HARD  D.\Y  AT  THE 
WHEEL 

Gee'  how  the  autos  whiz  along! 
This  way.  tliat  way;  right  or  wrong. 
Walking  or  driving.  I  m  in  dread. 
The  safest  placo  is  in  my  bea-  . 
And  the  next  day.  crossing  Tremont 
street 

The  screams  of  the  braKes, 

They  gimme  the  shakes.  

JOHN  MONOL<XHJ» 


/U^f  /J  ' 

l.OKVV  S  ST.\TE  THEATRE 
•Thunder" 

A  screen  melodrama,  by  Byron  Mor- 
gan- ohotographv  by  Henry  Sharp. 
?ccled  bv  "William  Nish.  and  presented 
as  a  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture  *ith 
the  following  cast: 


•  Grimip.''  '  Anderson 
ZcUa  Ma.vbelle 
I  TomDiv   ,\niipr»«i  ■ 

I  .!,in  AM<lri><>i>   

I  .Molly  An.lci  fon  ,  . 
'  Dav.v.  thou  son 


I. on  I  h;i !«>.«■ 
Ph.vMis  Haver  I 
.lamp?  Miiria-v 
(;.-ori!i-  niir:.T!i  L 
Franif?  Moms] 
Wall.v  Albvitht. 


ivv,  men-  son   -  ■ 

Lon  Chaney  fusses  around  locomo- 
tive^ in  -  Thunder.""  and  why  it  is  called 
that  we  do  not  know,  or  je"'""  ./J*  I 
euess     He  is  an  engineer  by  heredity.  I 
hk  Two  "ons.  Tommy  and  Jim.  are  rail- 
madeis  the  one  a  fireman,  the  other  a 
Lrafemar  Mr.  Chaney   as  '^vurnpjv 
IS  aKinR-  his  eves  are  faiUng  mm.  nc 
can-f  slan  signals  ahead  as  surely  as 
he  sUuid"    But  he  won  t  .?«ve  m. 
has  always  brought  his  train,  the  crMS^.! 
Chicaeo  Northwestern  flier,  m  on  lime. 
and  netther  bU..ards  Private  car  hoo^ 
uns  or  floods  can  circumvent  bis  tfon 

v.'m   He  runs  his  ^-hole  "f^  «\f  ^If^. ' 
h  s  meals,  his  reading  penocis^  H  bulUes 
his   two  sons   'r^ercilesslv.  though 
loves  them  next  to  his  Pf^  "1^1  .^p.,,;  " 

So  much  we  leiirn  aff.ut  Crui 
in  a  few  brief  "«shos  [ollo^^.  8  ; 
c.v:hilarating  scenes  of  ht  'lain  sy 
ing  through  a  driving  sih«v  siorn 


miirr-mspirtcTror^e  fairly  '^filT  giveri  althougn  tne  occa- 
^  th»  tLl£  1.,-     peialois  exult  when  |! -jQ^ai  huskiness  of  the  recording  me- 
hear  tie  is  laie.  tor  he  has  been  ;  chanism  ivnscks  some  of  the  dra,matist8 
cn  boastful  of  his  clock-like  record  of   ^est  polnfB. 

•^prfP A  schedules  that  one  failure  might  \  it  a  standing  source  of  wonder 
Pnftpn  hU  gruff  hauteur.  He  fools  them,  '  ^^y  the  finding  of  a  cigarette  case 
nn  s  in  on  time,  the  only  one  of  the  un^er  a  pUlow  should  be  regarded.  Ipso 
S»v  .f  arHvals  so  to  do.  Then  we  entei  !  facto,  as  such  damning  evidence  of 
Sf.  ^ome  see  the  two  sons,  skylarking:  |  marital  Infidelity.   But  we  have  to  take 

niS  nome.^  wnrriRd  about  1  it         „_«  _f  tho  npniliarities  of  Staee 


'olume  of  memoirs— "La  I 


Moiry""^  m-s*.-oung  wife,  worried  about 
nm's  lone  hours  in  the  big  tram  yard. 
ntUe  Davy,  their  son.  discarding  other 
'ovs  M  -Gtvmvy  -  produces  a  beaii- 
Uiul  littfe  model  of  his  beloved  No. 
•"•129  These  and  subsequent  bits  of  do- 
mr^tic  contacts  are  excellent  entertain- 
S  n  t^d  casually  and  vvith  much  de- 
^.r-iil  Then  comes  tragedy,  with  the 
^  -^ath  of  Jim  in  a  fall  from  a  slippery 
car  top  the  estrangement  of  his  widow 
the  bitter  accusation  of  Tommy  th^|; 

e  old  man  drove  Jim  to  his  end  le 
fllht  n  the  locomotive  cab  between  t^ 
flo   a  passed  danger  signal,  a  crash^ 
hosDiUl  for  both,  loss  of  his  engmeer  s 
berth  by  "Grumpy."  To  this  point,  with 
Haver  to  inject  vivacity  as  Zella 
'cabaret  singer  stealing  a  ride  with 
"Grumpy"  and  Tom.  who  at  once  falls 
in  love  with  her,  th^.  picture  has  both 
"mb  ance  of  verity  and  abundance  of 
li\xlv  action.    After  that  it  ramb  es^ 
vindlng  up  in  a  flooded  section  of  the 
mSppI  valley,  with  "Gru^mpy"  and 
Tom.   reunited,    running    then  reuei 
train  through  four  feet   lor  less)  of 
wa       0  rescue  Molly  and  Davy.  Zella. 
Tnd  a  large  numb-r  of  other  refugees 
from  drowning,  pestilence  or  starvation 

Thunder"  is  without  dialogue,  but  it , 
is  rich  in  sounds  of  ths  iron  rails  and  ^ 

J^!;e^"?^UrSt^^tr^^^" 
Chan%  fragain  th?  thorough  artist,  not 
content  to  sketch  a  charactei.  He  'ues 
H  For  her  screen  farewell  Miss  Haver 
has  the  most  Inconsequential  role  of  her 
career.  Mr.  Murray  plays  most  of  the 
time  with  a  very  grimy  face,  but  that 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
manl.v.  likable  chap.  w 


it  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  stage 
psychology.  At  any  rate  the  incident 
was  the  keynote  of  an  extremely  ci- 
fectiw  climactic  bit.  . 

AcJnther  puzzling  phenomenon  is  the 
title  "Charming  Sinners."   It  seemed  to 
lack  "authority."    Some  such  line  as 
Sauce   for  the  Gander"  or  "Mama 
kPank '  is  indicated.      ,         J.  E.  P. 


By  PHILIP  i>A 

Nearly  150  pages  of  Yvette  GUilbert's  seco  .   ^  ^ 

Passaiite  Emerveillee  (Mes  Voyages)"  published  thi.s  year  in  Pans  by  Gras 
.erare  devoted  to  her  adventures  in  the  United  States,  She  speaks  right 
out  in  meetin  "  and  has  many  disagreeable  things  to  say.  some  that  are 
absurd-  other  notes  that  are  sensible,  many  that  are  amusing. 

When  she  first  visited  this  country-it  was  in  1894_two  years  aft«r  hei 
Parisian  triumphs-she  spoke  only  enough  English  to  defend  her  interests 
and  sign  a  contract  for  150,000  francs  a'month.  Newspapers  figured  that  she 
would  receive  170  francs  a  minute-one  insinuatsd  tha*  for  ^  song  lasting 
fiv»  miniites  she  would  be  paid  850  francs,  and  that  to  gain  850  francs  an 
evening  would  be  immoral.  .  , ,    ,      ■  f 

She  was  met  a,t  the  pier  by  Oscar  Hammerstein,  a  "fat  and  black  orient- 
al Jew  He  welcomed  me  tactlessly,  with  the  vulgar  familiarity  that  cer- 
tain Americans  think  irresistible,  but  with  too  many  evidences  of  a  galantry 
that  offended  me.  He  presented  himself  to  me  as  a  Don  Juan  who  knew 
how  to  care  for  women— French  women  especially— and  at  once  m  the  cao 


novt.  >,.»^v  . 
directed  and  produced  by  Meriam  Coop- 
er, Ernest  Schoedsack.  assisted  by  Lo- 
thar  Mendes,  and  presented  as  a  Para- 
mount silent  picture  with  sound,  and 
the  following  cast:  ^  .  , 

Harry  Teversham  Ricliard  Arlen 

Ethne  Eustace  ^1?^*^  tT 

Lt.    Durrance  ^  .p''^'^  ■^'^""^ 

Capt.  Trench  William  Poyel 

Lt.  Captleton  Theodore  von  EUl 

Slave  Trader  J"*,?- 

IcJris  ZacT;  ^Villiams 

Ahmed  •   ■  Noble  Johnson 

All  Harold  Hifhtower 


UPTOWN— OLYMPIA 

The  Four  Feathers"       '  Jhow  to  care  for  women— French  women  especian.v— anu  wuv,. 

A  screen  melodrama,  ^^I^^J^^jJ^jJ^!  asked  me  if  I  had  already  decided  where  I  should  sup  evenings 

)\el  of  that  ti  e    j_  _  ■  ^-   .  ■   „^  never  sup,  sir. 

"Americans  always  take  supper,  mademoiselle. 
"I'm  not  an  American,  sir. 
"Well,  what  do  you  do  after  your  concert? 
"I  go  to  bed. 
"Ah! 
"Yes." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 
x>  .  ,^  H..i,-nw„       "  'Does  one  know  the  name  of  Hammerstein  in  Paris?'  he  asked,  coming 

Harry  Fevershara  at  10  Phillipe  De  Lac.^  khg  neaCOCk  and  trying  tO  hold  my  hand. 

Col  Eiiftace  Edw.  J.  Ratcliff*  " 

Gen.  Feversham  Georfe  Fawoef  "YeS,     I  said 

'"Irvf ""^^  K  V.  c '^y^r'^A^Zt       "Ah! !  and  what  do. they  say  about  me? 

The  British  Square  still  holds  firnr  ■ 
lin  "The  Four  Feathers,"  as  it  did  year;        "They  say  you  re  a  fool.  him^Pit 
lago  in  the  then  sensational  stage  spec-         "He  was  an  intelligent  man,  a  poor  musician  though  he  thought  mmseii 
'    ■     "The  Soudan."    English  courag<  "  •  •      .  .  - 


tacle, 


^11  TROPOLITAN  THEATRE 


Sinners 

'ee.n     version     of     Somerset  | 
I   iiug.  .liii  F  comedy-drama,  adapted  Dyt 
Doris  Anderson  and  dii-ected  by  Robert  r 
I  .Milton,    A  Paramount  production.  The (i 

Ruth  Chatlerlon 


19  "hllRl.v 

"y  * 

hitlrv    .  . 


i«iin  LnaiierioHj, 
.  .     r'lvc  Brool'l 
.  Mary  NolanJ 
William  Powcial 
.......    t  —  i. 


  Powcia 

Mont  am  Lo'* 
T.avira*  Hope  (.'rey.s 
Km  >'loren?e  Elrtridipi 

Mr-:-  Jillfet  Cro'iJ.y 

.  Lor'i.iinc  E'J'Jy 

''       laugiiain  s  brilliant  comedy  '  of 
ated  London  society  hfe  fftids 
qo-Lp  expression  in  its  new  medjtun. 
in  fact,  it  gains  in  sharpnese  of  dejfini- 
Uon  and  what  is  vulgarly  known  as, 
punch."   It  is  most  capably  presented, 
and  the  picturization  is  v.lthout  -flaw. 

The  story  is  the   usual  triangular' 
business  with  two  other  persons  help-' 
lUg  to  impart  a  five-sided  effect.  Kath-' 
lyn  Miles  knows  that  her  bact  friend, 
Annie-Marie,  and  her  husband  are  hav-i 
ing  "an  affair"  which  is  likely  at  any'i 
moment  to  be  highly  compromising  toi 
both,  and    that  the    whole    town  isij 
maliciously  gossiping  and  walching  toi 
see  what  will  happen.    The  discovery 
of  Miless  cigarette  case  in  the  lady'B 
bedroom  brings  Annie-Marae's  busban'd, 
ijreathing  threatenlngs  aod  ."^laughtrir, 
into  the  case.     The  exjiloslon  seeflis 
imminent,    but    Kathryii  dextrously 
■  n  '    the  poisoned  barb  of  suspicion, 
n    ■  •  ir  Whltely  has  to  buy  an  ex-  ; 
bracelet  to  square  things,  ; 
13  delicate  juncture  Kraley.  an  i 
'     10'  Kathryn's  turns  up.  sfvear-  i 
,  undying  devotion  and  suggesting  an  i 
pement   to    ItaJy.    Kathryn    hasn't  ( 
least  idea  of  doing  anything  of  the^ 
r!  i-  It  she  uses  Kraley  to  discipline)! 
I'l  ,  .  ilandering  spouse  by  paying  hlra  i 
iiack  m  his  own  ooin.    She  manages 
to  convey  to  Miles  the  idea  that  she 
and  Kraley  are  really  off  to  ItaJy  to- 
?ether.    It  is  tit  for  tat  on  account  of 
the  Annie-Marie  mstter.    When  Miles' 
is  sufficiently  chastened  he  realizes  what^ 
m  n:--'  he  has  made  of  himself  and  all's i' 
H  at  ends  well!,  and  without  any 
-cnsaf  onal  publicity^ 
QiD'p  outstanding  is  the  fine  work  of 

I  nth  Cha'Jterton  as  the  offended  wife 
i.ho,  by  a  strategem.  brings  her  erring 
iiuaband  to  heel  and  transforms  what 
il\reateri.s,  to  be  an  unpleasant  and  even 
ua^ic  -sitruation  back  into  the  realm  of 
romedy  'in  which  It  begins.   Miss  Chat- 
'  f rton  dominates  the  action  with  an  as- 
.  uianoe  and  smoothness  that  is  re- 
freshing in  view  of  several  decidedly 
loppy  attempts  in  ths  same  direction 
1  vhlch  we  have  recently  witnessed. 
'     Mi.--  Nolan,  too,  as  her  complemen- 
i  ;  1-       hleves  success  in  the  role  of 
I  t    I    .ighty  and  frivolous  but  sump- 
jously  pretty  Annie-Marie.  Mr.  Brook 
yta  a  suave  and  polished  performance 
Miles  and  Mr.  Powell  adds  to  the 
lie  lias  already  gained  In  the 
ne  mystery  stories  in  the  part 
'  1      ardent  and  sanguine  Kraley.  The 
is  directed  with  skill  and  immense 
with  the  inevitable  reward  of 


,     — „  „  ,  genius  and  spoke  naively  a^out  his  musicianship  as  if  he  were  a  Beethoven; 

Sd^  I  am"not^r\id  of^^^^^^^           he  had  all  the  talehts-to  hear  him  talk-and  he  believed  that  the  decora- 
lanything    hut  1  am  afrafd  '0?%°  ^,  tions  of  the  horrible  plasters  in  the  Olympla,  the  crushed  strawberry  color. 
; afraid,"  lives  to  exonerate  himself  fron  x/ere  the  artistic  'find'  of  his  existence." 
the    Imputation    of    cowardice  whicl  

SdsVbf  his'°friends^^^^                      Yvett*  learned  lat.r  that  American  managers  were  as  disconcert^^^^  as 
ronge  by  his  sweetheart.    Hi3  thre,  those  in  Paris,  but  less  intelligent  and  much  more  vulgar,    because  in 
closest  friends  sent  him  three  whiti  France  in  1894,  they  did  not  receive  women  in  shirt  sleeves,  or  spit  while 
feathers,  Ethne  gave  him  the  fourth.  Hi         talked  with  them,  or  remain  seated,  with  their  feet  on  a  table,  letting 
X7n,JnT                  ihe'women  stand,  and  they  did  not  keep  their  hat  on  while  they  were  talking.  ' 
As  a  mysterious  civilian  he  went  t(       She  found  that  certain  conditions  she  had  made  in  her  contract  about 
i  the  Soudan,  lived  in  cafes,  slept  ii  ,tage  settings  were  not  fulfilled.  Percy  Williams,  her  manager  later,  replied, 
'  bl^crioy,  ''^o'^b™  his"^a^;!ifJ  -hen  she  spoke  of  the  artist  and  her  art,  "But,  madam  w-e  do  not  want  art^ 
slave,    hanks  to  the  intelligent  trainee  nor  artist:  we  want  'a  name'  on  our  program.    Its  your  name  we  pay— tne 
monkey  who  was  All's  only  companion  jgjt  amount*,  to  nothing."  « 
Feversham  gained  access  to  the  squalU   

&ust°C^'p™enctYoV/^y?^l      "  She  thought  poorly  of  critics  and  audiences^   '•There  are  perhap.s  thr^^ 
along  with  filthy  blacks.   His  rescue  ef  qr  four  artistically  cultivated  critics  in  the  United  States,  the  rest  are  discon- 
"   ~  -    ,  ,  ,      pgryngjy  ignorant.     The  great  mass  of  the  public  is  just  as  ignorant. ' 

Ihere's  no  "thought"  in  America,  everything  is  naively  catalogued,  without 
nuances,  without  discrimination. 


n  lUAl^      WlVll     AiXVltJ      XJiCX  Vi».0.         J,  J,10     J.  V-vJV^  V. » 

fected,  Feversham  unloaded  one  whit 

feather,  and  went  after  Durrance'- and 
Castleton.  In  turn  he  played  to  them 
the  role  of  succoring  angel,  holding  .an 
outpost  fort  against  savage  hordes  with- 
out and  mutinous  native  constabulary 
within.  These  two  also  asked  for  the 
return  of  their  feathers.  That  left  only 
one.  Ethne's.  When,  back  in  England, 
Feversham  was  decorated  for  his  valor- 
ous acts.  Ethne  begged  forgiveness.  .  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  she  likewise  "took 
back  her  contumelious  token  after  that 
lingering  embrace  which  closes  the.plc- 
tiye.  '  ""■ 

"The  Four  Feathers"  is  splendid  en- 
tertainment, a  rare  composite  of  hon- 
est acting,  of  exciting  encounters  be- 
tween British  soldiery  and  desert  spfear- 
men,  of  amazing  photography  of  hun- 
dreds of  baboons  and  a  host  of  hippo- 
potami fleeing  a  fierce  grass  fire  set.  by 
the  natives.  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Schoed- 
sack went  into  North  Africa  to  take 
these  animal  pictures,  and  they  are  au- 
thentic. You  see  the  baboons  scamper- 
ing across  a  rope  bridge  and  dropping 


liV^A.,J.      „.v..w«-  —  

At  first  she  thought  well  of  Charles  Frohman.  who  signed  a  contract 
with  her  in  1908.    He  was  to  be  in  New  York  on  her  arrival,  but  when  she 
landed,  according  to  her  story,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  contract  andj 
her  coming,  so  she  was  obliged  to  sing  in  Proctor's  music  hall  until  Mr. 
Bclasco  put  his  theatre  at  her  disposition. 


pli 
pa 


The  :-mart  dialogue  is 


Our  press  agents  disgusted  her  with  their  "idiotic"  stories  always  the 
eame;  stories  about  150  trunks,  200  hats,  stolen  jewels,  domestic  scandals. 
It  was  said  of  her  that  she  left  Paris  because  she  owed  a  dressmaker  50,000 
francs;  that  she  probably  would  not  come  to  New  York,  because  a  wild  cat 
had  disfigured  her  face.  One  press  agent,  a  woman  not  named,  but  employed 
by  Percy  Williams,  annoyed  her  by  contniually  saying:  "Well,  honey!  You 
see,  honey!"  wi^h  frightfuily  Viilgar  slang,  spoken  in  the  "atrociously  nasal 
yoice  of  Broadway." 

There  is  a  lively  description  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  whom  she  knew 
In  Paris,  also  in  New  York.  The  dog  of  his  mistress  sported  a  collar  of  huge 
rfion,r,nH«  which  one  nlBht  when  he  was  drunk,  he  had  put  round  the  dog  s 
ing  across  a  rope  bridge  and  dropping  °"!  the  same  condition  driving' his  mail  coach,  he  nearly 

Into  the  water  when  Feversham  cuts  neck.    One  night,  in  the  same  conaiuon.  „„„viArp    "No  one 

the  bridge  loose.  You  see  the  mc/strous  fractured  his  skull  passing  at  fuU  speed  under  his  porte  cochere.  No^orie 
water   horses   tumbling  in   battaUons  ^  ggnnett  sober.   She  would  not  go  to  .supper  with  him  in  New  \ork. 

SmVanl"  ^o'^n^tl  Z  Scf'^  He  boasted  of  his  treatment  of  the  men  on  the  Herald^  ^^^n^  otmy'Viend'' 
time  t(?  turn  back  the  pursuing  native  in  a  certain  department  he  was  a.ssigned  to  another.  One  oi  my  i"ena. 
hordes.  These  portions  of  the  film  alone  carried  and  a  father,  was  sent  from  New  York  to  Pans  to  be  the  American 
are  weU  worth  one's  time  to  see  ■  liierarv  critic  of  the  Paris  edition.  This  man  sold  his  furniture,  gave  up  his 
,    The  rest  is  good  melodrama.  outlijUng  ^neiai.v  „,.„:„„j  ;„  Doric    At  th<>  end  of  a  few  davs 

in  suspensefOl  episodes  the  general  fiat,  and  with  his  wife  and  son  arrived  in  Pans.  At J-he  end  of  a  lew  aays. 
tenor  of  Mr.  Mason's  long  nap^Uve.  Bennett  said  to  him:  'What!  You  still  here;  go  back  to  New  York!  And 
!  so  popular  a  score  of  years  ago. ;  'Chief  ^^n  was  left  without  any  indemnity.  Bennett's  power  and  fortune 

honors  properly  belong  to  Mr.  Arlen.  a*  „„-.„»trinfij  rp^nprtfnl  and  mute  " 

the  coward  who  found  himself;  yet  we  »nade  his  compatriots  respectful  ana  mute. 

should  not  forget  the  monkey,  at  flat-  — 

ural-born  actor.  The  nearest  yeu  will  At  that  time  there  were  no  cinemas,  no  Adonises  of  the  screen.  vvom,.n 
come  to  weefiing  is  when  he  piteously  hysterical  at  even  the  name  of  James  Corbett.   "Biceps  and  chest  left 

plucks  at  the  body  of  little  All.  slam  by  ^^'■'^  nysbcuv^oi  o.v  c  i„f-iii„erif)'   tVipv  looked  at  me  in 

Mr.  Beery's  wooden  scimitar.  There  wa3  me  cold,  and  I  always  asked,  but  is  he  intelligent.    They  looKea  at  me  in 
,       _  ij^^g^  ^yj^  amazement.  I  said:  'You  know,  this  husky  fellow  bores  me  by  pounding  a 

W.  E.  G.     jjj^g  for  an  hour;  I  like  your  negroes  better;  they  at  least  are  funny." 

At  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  one  walked  in  the  barroom  on  a  floor 
of  silver  dollars.  "It  gave  a  Byzantine  appearance,  but  to  walk  on  a  fortune 
when  so  many  people  were  starving,  in  this  America  so  hard  for  the  poor, 
embittered  y6ur  heart.  Journalists  told  me  that  no  one  was  esteemed  m 
America  unless  he  'succeeded.'  The  poor  are  people  who  do  not  'succeed'; 
why  aid  them?  Americans  go  to  your  concerts  because  you  are  celebrated, 
because  you  have  'succeeded.'  In  America  only  celebrities  are  engaged,  peo- 
ple tbat  have  'succeeded';  others  have  no  opportunity." 

under  George  Tyler's  management.  Yvette  sang  with  ^bert  Chevaliei% 
-supeSo?  in  two  or  three  lines,  in  all  the  rest  conventional  and  'old  hat,  but 
a  m^^of  mimgence  and  distinction,  chosing  his  music  well  and  rnaking  up 
■  Jdmlably."  On  the  road  they  were  sometimes  taken  for  acrobats  before  they 
came  out  on  the  stage;  sometimes  for  a  boxing  coupie. 


j  primitive  emotion 
have  bettered  it 


'  KEITH -ALBER 

ly'Dnrk'  Streets" 


A  screen  melodrama,  ad^i^ted  by  Bradley 
ins-  (rom  a  «tory  by  Richard  Connell  called 
I'at  and  Hike":  directed    by  Frank  Lloyd 
iTid  presented  as  a  Firet  N)ational-  all-talking- 
i>i<-iur.e  wi.th  the  following:/ cast : 

'.^t  McGlonjp.  policeman,.'  Jack  Mulhall 

l  iiiny  McQlone.  g-angster  Jack  Mulhall 

^  ^;le  Dsaa  I.ila  Lee 

'is.  Dean  s ....  .:.■.». .  Arerie  Herrine 

, . . .',  Earl  Pinirree 

'...}....  ."Will  Walling: 
H.  CaJvert 
Maurice  Black 


Caiitatii.  .". ; 
T.ieMt)i>nant, 

\f'efy"  Bairker..,.  ,  „  ^ 

■n.sit«  Taki°r  .I.ucien  Litllefield  , 

One  gats  a  strong  impression  after 


llistenlng  to  the  opaning  dialogue  be- , 
iTWppn  Mr.  Linipneld;as  tiie  pati'^nt  cen- 
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Yvette  describes  hotel  life.  "You  are  received  in  all  the  hotels  without 
exception  by  turning  on  the  electric  lights  in  your  rooms  at  noon  in  full 
runlight.  Ice  water  is  poured  at  table  with  a  mechanical  gesture;  when  you 
do  not  want  it,  a  second,  a  third,  a  tenth  waiter  will  come  and  with  an  auto- 
matic gesture  empty  his  carafe  in  your  glass;  the  gesture  is  so  mechanical, 
to  prompt,  so  brutal  that  you  have  no  time,  as  a  rule,  to  stop  him.  The  j 
Americans  drink  in  dirty  glasses;  greasy  fingers  make  their  marks  on  the  ' 
crystal;  my  husband  and  I  were  always  the  only  ones  to  ask  for  clean  glasses. 
The  mo.st  elegant  women,  smiling,  put  their  lips  on  doubtful  tumblers.  I 
have  never  seen  a  single  woman  wipe  a  dirty  glass."  Yvette  then,  gives  a 
Sickening  description  of  the  combs  and  brushes  in  our  sleeping  cars. 


wiTfitJut  iT  'SltaW  on  his  cHaracler  imn 
takes  the  Rirl  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
all  so  .sudden — and  .<;o  impossible. 

Ian  Keith  makes  a  Rood-looking  crook 
and  is  a.'  convincing  a."!  his  role  al- 
lows him  to  be,  and  Dorothy  Revier,  by 
sheer  skill,  manages  to  interpolate 
brains  into  her  role  which  have  been 


In  the  second  year  of  the  world  war  Yvette,  in  New  York,  felt  called 
upon  to  defend  from  the  platform  her  sisters  in  France,  for  stories  were  pub- 
lished in  our  newspapers  about  many  French  women  being  unfaithful  to  their 
husbands  who  had  gone  to  the  trenches.  Americans  during  the  war  were 
most  generous,  "especially  the  poor."  The  rich  also  gave,  but  "not  accord- 
ing to  their  fortunes,  for  they  always  counted  their  dollars  translated  into 
francs,  so  that  small  sums  in  dollars  gave  at  that  time  the  impression  of 
great  generosity.  I  remember  one  of  my  pupils,  very  rich,  showing  me  proud- 
ly touching  letters  of  gratitude  from  a  poor  peasant,  a  very  old  grandmother 
T^ithout  means,  to  whom  this  wealthy  American  girl  sent  $8  a  month  for  the 
old  woman's  grandson,  an  orphan,  8  years  old,  of  whom  this  girl  was  the  god- 
mother for  the  war — $8  a  month  to  support  two  persons." 


There  is  a  most  amusing  description  of  Billy  Sunday  preaching  a  ser- 
mon, but  Yvette  speaks  of  him  as  formerly  a  "prize  fighter." 


"For  15  Americans  out  of  20,  a  pleasant  day— what  they  call  'a  jolly 

good  time'  consists  in  lunching  in  the  restaurant  of  a  fashionable  hotel, 

where  they  will  be  served  a  lobster  salad,  a  chicken  salad,  ice  cream,  a  big 
bouquet  of  violets  and  a  box  of  bonbons." 

There  is  much  about  love  and  marriage  in  the  United  States,  the  igno- 
rant rich,  rudeness  in  high  places— with  personal  examples— and  above  all 
the  "bluff"  that  is  characteristic  of  this  country.  Read,  for  example,  the 
chapter  entitled  "A  Dinner  at  Mrs.  Rita  L's,"  also  the  one  entitled  "The 
Bluff  of  Charity."  Yvette  sums  up  by  saying  America  is  the  nation  of  the 
future.  "In  this  year  1927,  if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  portray  her,  I 
would  say  that  she  is  a  young  mother  who  makes  her  child  piece  by  piece. 
8he  waits  till  she  has  finished  the  brain  before  beginning  the  soul." 


remaining  200  pages  or  less  describe  Yvette's  adventures  In  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Germany  (1927-28),  Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Russia  (1928),  Rumania,  Constantinople,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  French  Africa  and  La  Cote  d'Azur.  These 
paeos  are  not  only  entertaining;  they  show  Yvette's  gift  of  observation  and 
des'cription,  her  wit,  often  delightfully  malicious,  her  good  humor,  and,  above 
all,  her  sensitive  nature  and  her  love  of  humanity,  her  hatred  of  pretence 
and  hypocrisy.  Few  singers  in  times  past  have  had  her  brains;  few  today, 
It  any,  have  the  intelligence  and  the  liberal  culture  that  make  her  famous 
among  people  of  the  stage. 


tsus  taker  and  Miss  Heffirifras  a  garrn- 
llous  but  shrewd  Irii*i  woman  of  the  old 
school,  that  •■Dark.'Street.';"  is  going  to 
[be  good  entertainiyient.  no  matter  how 
■rrooked  it-s  crooks  are  or  how  brave  and 
tvirtuou.<;  its  hero  and  heroine  may  prove! 
itriemselves.  In  that  opening  scene  and 
J-several  others  lajter,  Miss  Herring  comes 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRE! 
"Light  Fingers" 


omitted  by  the  playwright.  Tom  Blck- 
etts  contributes  a  clever  bit  as  old  Madi- 
.son.-  Some  day  we  hope  to  attend  a 
play  In  which "  one  of  the  "characters, 
in  teinporary  difficulties  does  NOT  say 
in^loWh  heartbroken  accents:  "But  you 
don't  understand!"  J.  E.  P. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
''ioy  street" 

I  A  scresn  comedy-rliama  wiillen  and  di- 
'  reeled  bv  Ra.vmond  Cannon,  si-enano  n.v 
I  Char  les  R  Condon  and  Frank  Ga.v  :  presented 
i  b.v  William  Fox  with  the  followinr  oast: 

Marie  >Mimi"  Colman  Lois  Moran 

i„p  .    Nick  Stuart 

Eddie    Rex  Bell 

Jiian   Joe  Crespo 

Sil   Doroth.v  Ward 

"Joy  Street"  Is  a  mad,  meaningless 
little  thing,  sufficient  unto  the  hour  and, 
after  that,  easily  put  from  mind.  It  is  j 
we  believe,  the  Initial  directorial  effort,  I 
possibly  the  second,  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Cannon.  It  utilizes  the  perfunctorj' 
services  of  Miss  Moran  and  Mr.  Stuart 
and  of  a  large  group  of  minor  players 
in  a  trivial  piece  of  writing  intended  to 
show  how  the  modern  trend  of  reckless 
speed  can  vitiate  the  soul  of  a  young 
girl  suddenly  thrown  into  a  maelstrom 
of  youthful  pleasure-seekers  after  spend- 
ing years  in  an  exclusive  finishing 
school  abroad.  Disgusted  at  first,  she 
soon  becomes  the  bell-wether  of  <he 
flock,  leading  it  in  such  delerious  diver- 
sions as  necking,  pillow  fights,  moon- 
light baths,  and  an  interminably  long 
race  of  automobiles  urged  up  hill  and 
down  dale  by  frenzied  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers. 

Wherv  this  last  escapade  ends  in  a 
crash  which   threatens  to   snuff  out 
Marie's  life,  the  crowd  becomes  penitent. 
When  it  learns  that  Marie  will  Uve. 
the  order  goes  forth  to  whoop  it  up  I 
again  with  dance  and  noise  and  open  or  , 
covert  embraces.  There  is  no  beginning, 
no  ending,  no  moral  to  this  infantile 
product.  Only  the  cameraman  saves  it : 
from  absolute  puerility  by  some  admir- 
able shots  of  natural  scenery  around  a  1 
mountain  lodge  and  of  the  dizzy  race  ] 
of  the  speed -crazed  motorists.    For  the  i 
rest,  it  would  seem  that  "Joy  Street '  { 
a  silent  picture,  mercifully,  was  plotted 
solely  to  give  a  lot  of  young  "extras"  a 
couple  of  days'  employment.  W.  E.  G. 

B.  F.  KElxn  is  ' 

A  miniature  revue,  a  tned-and-true 
comedv  team  and  an  opera  singer  are  the 
highlights  of  a  diversified  program  at 
B.  F.  Keith  s  this  week.  The  team  has 
as  its  main  Ingredients  Chick  York  and 
Rose  King;  Carmela  Ponselle.  sister  of 
the  famous  Rosa,  and  herself  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  company,  is  the 
singer  and  Ken  Murray's  Revue  is  the 
other  main  attraction. 

As  far  as  vaudeville  is  concerned, 
Carmela  Penselle  need  not  trade  on  the 


A  Cotttmbia  picture,  produced  b.v'  Harr. 
Cohn.  direcleri  hy  Joseph  Hanaberi'.  arreei 
play  and  dialogue  by  Jack  NatteJord.  »itl 
the  foilowmc'  caal; 

Liifht  Fiiiiters   Ian  Kelt.,  .  . 

Dorothy  Madison..  Dorothy  Reviei  name  of  her  sister.  An  appealing  voice. 

n*'*'^"'"" RVinh*Thl'ni'n'rU  wondcrful  Smile  and  an  extremely 
iverv  near  to  bedne  at  least  the  second  Li  ^^"'--'^'^  Madison. .  llom  Ru  ke.t  effective  rendition  serve  their  purposes 
[very  near  to  oenng  ac  least,  tne  secona ,|  [  Tower  .rharies  oerrarcwhen  thev  are  combined  by  Miss  Pon- 


[Ibest  player  in  the  company,  and  it  Is 
ia  splendid  cast  at  that.    Hers  is  the 

(speech  and  hers  the  manner  of  an  ac- 1 
tual   type  of   Celt  mother,  watchful.) 
"Iceen-witted,  accurate  in  appraisal  of  i 


But  If  r . 


Pieir 


selle.  And  while  she  bills  herself  as 
"Light  Fingers,"  is  a  crook  melodrama  an  opera  singer.  It  is  her  earlier  train- 
of  the  .sort  which  seems  to  be  grounding  In  vaudeville  which  makes  her  b 
out  in  uniform  length.s.  by  a  machine  favorite  with  the  Keith  audience.  She 


character.     However,  she   is  not  the 
.st.ory.    That  revolves  about  two  broth- 
rs,  twins.    One,  Pat,  has  followed  in 
his  father's  footsteps  and  become  a  New 
ork  patrolman;  the  other,  Danny,  at- 
tractive, with  pluck  of  a  sort,  is  a  gang- 
ter,  attached  to  a  murderous  crew  of 
arehouse  looters.     Each  loves  Katie  fi 
ean,  who  is  fond  of  Danny  but  loves 
at.    She  can  trust  him,  of  Danny  she' 
s  fearful  as  to  how  he  acquires  his, 
money  so  easily. 

The  novel  phase  of  this  picture  is 
;that  Jack  Muyiall  assumes  both  roles, 
Pat  end  Danny.  In  "Masquerade,"  last 
week's  plcture^ai  thLs  same  theatre,  Alan 
Birmingham/eiisayed  something  of  the 
.-ort  but  ot»viously  with  the  aid  of  a 
double.  In  "'Dark  Streets"  you  see  Mul- 
liall  facing;  himself,  talking  to  himself, 
as  it  weres  /This  is  accomplished  dexter- 
ously by  what  is  known  Ip  the  studio,s 
as  the  sp'flt  film:  to  the  gaping  audience 
it  is  nc^hing  short  of  a  marvel.  As 
Patrolman  Pat,  Mulhall  Is  himself,  with- 
out make-up:  as  Danny  the  gangster  hej 
applie-v  grease-paint,  pitches  his  voice  ai 
tone  'higher,  and  talks  more  from  one 
side  of  the  mouth.  They  are  distinct,| 
plausible  characterizations:  we  doubt  if 
Mul/iall  ever  has  done  an.vthing  better. 
I  Oirector  Lloyd  in  our  opinion  has 
i  turned  out  a  corking  fine  picture,  with 
SL'nice  balancing  of  homely  humor  and 
/flramatic  terseness.    The  final  scenes  in 


In  this  instance  one  would  imagine  thai 
the  machine  was  out  of  order,  then 
,are  so^  many  glaring  flaws  in  the  pro 
t^ucL  From  first  to  last  there-  is  scarce 
ly  an  incident  that  approximates  prob 
'  ability,  even  according  to  the  elastic 


knows  which  .songs  to  sing,  just  how- 
to  sing  them  and  she  knows  how  to 
take  her  bows,  all  of  which  result  In  a 
verv  pleasing  interval  of  music. 

York  and  King,  having  been  in  mu- 
sical comedv  for  two  seasons,  return 
with  a  slightly  altered  act.  Miss  King. 
hajJpy  to  relate?  Is  the  same"  delightful 


standards  of  fllmdom.    The  main  Idej  clowii,  but  York  .has  •  gone  gentleman. 


of  the  author  is  apparently  to  maki 
the  crook  hero  so  likable  and  fasci- 
.nsiting  that  the  sympathies  of. the  audi 
ence  will  be  with  him  throtigh  all  hi: 
adventures  and  against  the  incredibl; 
stupid  and  disagreeable  police  who  tai 
helplessly  about  after  hi?  flying  coat 
taii.% 

Dpvpthy  Madison,  ^  daughter  of  Ed 
ward  ^iadison.  owner  of  a  collection  o 
.jewels  which  Light  Fingers  and  hi. 
gang  purpose  to  steal,  catches  the  her 
red-handed  after  he  has  put  the  bur 
glar  alarm  out  of  commission.  It  hap 
pens  that  she  also  has  detected  he 
scapegrace  brother  Bob.  a  few  moment; 
before,  as  he  is  about  to  rob  the  safe 
Light  Fingers — who  is  a  guest  of  tht 
house  by  the  way — is  a  witness  and  re 
mains  chivalrously  blind  to  what  hi 
has  seen.  By  way  of  reward,  the  gir 
allows  him  to  go,  when  he  has  th< 
goods  on  him.  too 


appearing  in  swallow-tall  and  topper. 
Gone  is  the  opening  scene  with  the 
two  repre.^enting  an  old-fa.shioned  tin- 
type. Gone  are  -  the  two  men.  the 
"plants."  with  their  'Hi  Roy."  Instead 
Miss  True  York  and  Johnny  Wright, 
daughter  and  so/\.  arc  the  addition."; 
and  while  the  act  still  Is  uproariously 
funny,  it  takes  all  of  Miss  King's  antics 
to  make  it  so. 

Incltided  -in  tlje  Ken  Murray  revue 
are  Keii.  him.sfjf,  the  Tiller  dancing 
gli-ls,  Foster.  Fagan  and  Cox.  singers: 
Helen  Charlestoft,  another  Helen  Kane 
type:  Milton  Charleston,  who  dances 
and  clowns,  and  Harry  Webb  and  Iris 
entertainers,  these  being  a  jazz  band. 
The  first  half  of  the  program  is  given 
over  to  the  revue  and  it  Is  enjoyable. 

The  three  Longfields.  accomplished 
equilibrists,  meet  the  fate  of  all  acro- 
bats—performing highly  difficult  feats 
with  the  customary  lack  of  apprecia 


The  two  have  only  known  each  othei  tion.  The  animated  cartoon  and  news 


a  few  hours  but  are  now  represented 
as  being  deeply  in  love  and  the  crook — 
miraculously  reformed — promises  to  "go' 


reel  complete  the  bill. 


I.  A.  S. 


( the  warehouse  district  at  night,  wheni  straight"  hereafter.    The  others  of  his 


j  the  gangsters  are  waiting  to  "bump  oH" 
:  Patrolman  Pat  are  creepy  enough,  the' 
tragic  climax  with  its  surprising  revela- 
tion is  trenchantly  written  and  played. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Lloyd  for  stop-I 
iplng  the  film  just  where  he  did,  on  ai 
j  grim  note.    One  foot  more  would  have  I 
]  beien  banal  anti-climax.        W.  E.  G. 


gang,  however,  pull  off  the  robbery  and 
Light  Fingers  too  late  to  prevent  it,  is 
discovered  by  Dorothy  a  second  time 
prowling  about  the  place.  But  he  ea.slly 
persuades  her  that  his  real  pui-pose  is 
not  theft  but  is  to  recover  the  jewels  and 
she  sends  him  on  his  way  with  a  bless- 
ing. There  Is  a  lot  of  wild  automobile 
cha.suig,  a  perfectly  unintelligible 
•  whipsawlng'"  of  other  crooks  and  of 
the  police  and- -presto,  the  jewels  are 
resto:;ed,.  Light  Fingers  leaves  the  court 


I.OEWS  STATE 
"The  Single  Staniard" 

A  screen  drama,  adapted  b.v  .loseph- 
ine  Lovett.  from  ft  siory  by  Adela  Rogers 
St.  .Tohn:  directed  bv  John  S.  Robert- 
son and  presented  l's  a  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  pictiue  with  the  following  cast: 

Arden  Stuari   •         ^^i;*!*  P'Jw? 

"Packr"  Cannon   Nils  .\9lBei 

ToinmT  Hewlett   "oho  Matk  Brown 

M«rcede»   ooroihr  Sebastian 

"OInr"  Sluari  ..Lane  Chandler 


ivnthbn.v  Kenc-ill  .  •  ■  •  ■  ?°*«£'„Ef,^,' „ 

Mr.  Glendenn  ne  Jtahlon  Hamilto" 

Mri.  Olendennine  Kalhlyn  Wil  iam» 

1  Mm.   .Handler  Zefl-e  Tilbti  >; 

Arden  Stuart,  free,  frank  and  disdain-| 
ful  of  the  conventions,  having  acquit ed. 
a  bitter  philosophy  of  her  own  by  ob-| 
serving  the  furtive  escapades  o£  thei 
men  and  women  in  her  set,  experiencec 
no  compunctions  when  she  sailed  awa 
over  tropical  seas  in  an  old  windjamme 
with  "Packy  *  Cannon,  stalwart  pugil  s. 
painter  and  rover.   She  did  this,  as  sh>- 
did  other  shocking  things,  impulsivel; 
yet  deliberately.   As  Elinor  Glyn  mig.v 
put  it,  she  was  surcharged  with  passion 
catty  women  might  have  hissed  that  sht 
was  over-sexed.    Her  affair  with  Can 
non  was  not  her  first.  "She  bad  stolen 
away  to  a  moonlit  beach  one  night  witr. 
young  Anthony  Kendall,   an  English, 
youth  who  had  won  honors  as  an  ai"- 
man  in  the  world  war  and  now  wa  = 
feebly  disg-ulsed  as  a  chauffeui.  When 
Aiden's  brother  waylaid  them  and  dLs- 
charged  Kendall,  the  latter  promptly  m 
overturned  the  car  and  killed  himself.  1 
Arden  and  Cannon  thoroughly  en-  ^ 
joyed    Their    unlicensed  honeymoon. 
Then   Cannon,  tiring,  ordered  sail  set 
for  a  return.-    A  selfish  creature,  he 
wished  to  be  alone  for  a  while.  The 
ruptiire  nearly  broke  Arden  s  heart  but 
she  sui  vived  and  married  Tommy  Hew- 
lett, who  knew  all  about  her  and  was 
willing  to  take  a  chance.  To  them  came 
one  of  the  cutest  little  stage  children  1 
one  ever   saw.    He   was   3    years  or 
less  old  when  Cannon  decided  that  hs 
really  wanted  Arden  and  came  out  of 
China  for  her.   Ardens  philosophy  then 
was  put  to  test.    She  concluded,  after 
much  emotional  turmoil,  that,  free,  she 
could  do  as  she  pleased;  as  a  mother 
let  alone  a  wife,  she  must  live  only  for 
her  x;oung  son.  So  Cannon  lost.  Tommy 
won^  though  he  never  knew. how.  and 
there  was  no  further  scandal  than  a 
farewell  meeting  between  Arden  and 
Cannon  in  the  ship's  cabin. 

Greta  Garbo  still  i«  silent,  but  wha 
of  that!    She  has  a  wondrous  knact 
for  acting  by  gesture,  by  play  of  feat 
ures.   She  makes  Arden  a  young  woman 
worthy  of  ierious  consideration;  after 
witnessing  her  performance  one  is  in 
clined  to  reflect  on  her  characietiza 
tion,  to  try  lo  analyze  ot.    The  result 
is  the  conviction  that  here  w  a  screen 
actress  who  has  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  penetrating  to  the  Innermost  emo 
tions  of  the  young  woman  she  portra.vs 
with  like  facility  in  expressing,  silently 
those  self-same  emotions.    She  lifts 
more  or  less  commonplace  story  by  bril 
llant  performance  so  that  one  forget' 
that  it  is  commonplace.  Mr.  Asther  anr 
Mr.  Brown,  in  contrasting  roles,  wer 
admirable,  with  Mr.  Brown  &  shade  rh 
better.     Miss  Tilbury,  as  the  a  gem 
dowager  who  could  stand  just  so  murH 
of  human  folly,  and  no  more,  conti  i  ^- 
uted  a  superb  bit.    And  if  you  woncic 
who  she  is.  .scan  the  theatrical  vecoid 
of  this  daughter  of  Lydlt  Thomp.sorj 
some  time,  at  your  leisme.     'W.  E.  G. 

WALDRON'S  CASINO 

Waldron'.s  Casino,  popular  Hanovft 
street  playhouse,  opens  next  Mondaj, 
afternoon  with  burlesque.  This  was  de- 
cided  on  by  Manajer  Charles  H.  W?l 
dron  after  he  had  been  asked  by  b 
le.sque  patrons  to  restore  the  theatre  :i 
its  position  as  one  of  Boston's  leadios 
bui'lesque  theatres.  Explaining  the  new 
policy  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Waldron  said: 
■'The  theatre  has  been  entirely  reno- 
vated at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000. 
The  policy  of  giving  the  biggest  and 
best;  .shows  possible  will  be  inaugurated. 
Vaudeville  and  talking  pictures  will  be 
added  to  the  burlesque  bill.  Despite 

1  all  ihi'.  the  prices  will  be  low. 
:       We  wtU  offer  s  complete  flve-hour  i 
'  show,  including  the  burlesque  vaude- 
ville, and  taltles  beginning  at  13:30  and 
3:30.    The  afternoon  prices  will  be  40  j 
and  .10  cents  for  the  orchestra  and  "^S 
I  and  35  cent.*  in  the  balcony.  Women 
'  may  seciue  the  best  seats  In  the  aire-  - 

noon  for  a  quarter.  i 
I     •  Evening  prices  will  be  40  and  60  | 
'  cents.    There  will  be  no  seats  -higher 
i  All  seats  will  be  reserved.  Smoking 
will  be  permitted.     We  plan  to  give 
i  Boston  the  greatest  entertainment  it 
!  ha.s  ever  enjo.ved  at  price.s  way  below  | 
\  those  charged  anywhere  in  America." 
j  OLD  HOWARD  OPENS  ' 

'    The  Old  Howard  opened  another  sea 
!  son  of  burlesque,  house  vaudeville  mi 
I  screen  features  yesterday. -The  burlesqui 
attraction  is  "Wine.  Woman  and  Song.' 
a  brand  new  show  with  an  old  title 
Chief  among  the  popular  fun-makers 
-.singer.'*  and  dancers  are  Harry  (Boobi 
I  Emerson.  Jves  La  Rue,  Mervin  Haimon 
George  Rhem,  Burton  Carr,  Evelyn  Mur- 
'rav.  Mlldied  Jeannette,  Marie  Millet 
I  arid  the  Misses  Bettinger  and  Wallace, 


The  contiAvous  section  of  the  bill  in  j 
'■  eludes  the  Loughran  and  Braddock,  Iwnr 
!  films,  pertaining  lo  the  recent  encoun-i 
I  ter  for  the  light  hea\  ywelght  champion-j 
I  ship:  the  Honey  troupe  of  athletes,  Keol 
iTaki  and  Yolti.  .lapanese  acrooat.s  anti 
I  jugglers,  and  two  screen  features.  "Lxdy 
!  of  Chance  "  and  •  Wlckedne.ss  Preferred.  ^ 
There  will  be  a  midnight  show  Friday. 
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lerkshire  Playhouse  Proves 
Highly  Successful  Venture 


On  a  stormy  winter's 
Slockbrtdge  two  years  ago  some  people 
were  talking  over  _  the  impossimniy 

fnr 


By  'jOAN  DICK 

evening  in  I  the  Oscar  WUde  manner,  with  as  perfect 
a  construction  as,  say,  Lincoln's  inau- 


talkmg  over  the  impossibility  of  !  ^^^^.^^j  j^ddress.  As  the  professional  sol- 
the^plan  ^h'f,,e''there'\L "JoUowf.'g  ^  ^l^o  entered  a  lady  s  bedroom  _at 
Starting  &         ,  _,  i.,,,.,,^!-.™  fHp  na- 


summer.    The  idea  of  turnmg  the  ca- 
a  small  building  used  jointly  iS 
«  tennb  club  and  for  a  yearly  exhibi- 
fion  of  paintings,  into  a  Playhouse,  and 
bimging  on  a  company  for  New  Ymk 
isremed  fantestic.    "It  would  be  im- 
Do.s^ble  to  persuade  an  audience  to 
ccme  to  such  An  out  of  the  way  spot 
'a,  this  and  if  they  did  come  the  in- 
1  habitants  would  object  to  it.  People 
Mike   in  Stockbridge   in   order  to  be 
alone"    This  summer  eveiT  evenmg 
motors  are  to  be  seen  stacked  along  the 
elm-arched  street  which  have  come  from 
a  radius  of  30  miles  and  It  has  taken 
them  no  longer  than  in  New  York  to 
go  from  Seventy-fifth  to  Forty-second 
Itreet,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation, 
Stockbridge  people  have  all  taken  sub- 

'"T&fgl^ntion  of  Walter  L.  Clark, 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  New  York,  is  chiefly  responsible  lor 
this  enterprise.  He  engaged  as  direc- 
tors Alexander  Kirkland  of  the  Thea- 
tre Guild  and  F.  Cowles  Strickland. 
They  opened  the  season  last  year  with 
Mi's  Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  "The  Cradle 
Song  "  and  then  giving  that  as  a  sam- 
ple of  what  they  could  do,  closed  the 
theatre  for  a  month  while  they  asked 
for  subscriptions.  The  response  was 
immediate  and  real  estate  men  say  there 
are  as  a  result,,  fewer  houses  for  rent 
in  Pittsfield  and  Lenox  this  summer. 

As  to  Stockbridge  itself,  it  hums  with 
life  and  activity  and  you  can  hardly 
cross  the  street  to  buy  a  paper  with- 
out enconutering  a  famous  actor,  iney 
live  in  varloas  small  houses  near  the 
Playhouse  and  can  be  seen  eating 
breakfast  on  their  porches  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  morning.  One  of 
them  has  already  become  so  enamorea 
of  the  scenery  that  he  has  bought  a 
mountain. 

NOTED  ACTORS 

The  following  names  give  an  idea  of 


-ISl  l^  sS^f  one 

.etier,  fo^^^loUs's  voice  sounds  out 
impressively.  almost  to  the 

f°'lLJ^ss     PaTtwal  court- 
point  of  nothingness     ra^  America, 
.hip,  happiness,  em  gration  to  A  ^^^^ 
separation,     isundei  standing  w  ^ 
the  coming  o  good  toi  tune  and  t 
evitable  reunion  to  the  live 
Irish  jig.  IS  the  main  Idea.  ^ 
of  the  greased  P»g  ine 
Kathleen's  first  expenen 
ing  New  York  taxicab 
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night  to  escape  from  his  enemies  and 
then  became  so  sleepy  that  he  lost  both 
the  sense  of  fear  and  of  gallantry,  Mr 
Peters  was  magnificent.  In  the  second 
and  third  acts  his  role  is  that  of  the 
amused  and  self-contained  onlooker  of 
the  impractical  Bulgarian  household, 
where  he  is  visiting.  His  acting  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  expression 
of  his  fac&,  including  the  slight  amount 
of  love-making  which  fell  to  him.  Mr. 
Buckner  as  Maj.  Petkoff,  the  father  of 
the  heroine,  played  his  part  so  natur- 
ally that  he  almo.st  defeated  the  critic  s 
powers  of  analysis.  The  Berkshire  Com- 
pany are  fortunate  in  having  had  Miss 
MacMahon  with  them  all  summer.  She 
is  a  distinguished  actress  with,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  a  brilliant  future.  She 
has  beauty,  distinction  and  intelligence, 
with  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  theatre. 

The  two  most  interesting  perform- 
ances given  this  year  in  Stockbridge 
were  "The  Royal  Family."  in  which  Miss 
Loftus  gave  a  most  convincing  interpre- 
tation of  Rose  Cavendish,  the  part  cre- 
ated by  Haidee  Wright,  and  the  new 
play  "Thunder  in  the  Air,"  which  Miss 
Laura  WUck  is  planning  to  produce  this 
winter  in  New  York.   It  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  in  London.   The  other  play.s 
were  "Caroline,"  with  Miss  Margaret 
Anglin  as  guest  artist,  "You  Never  Can 
Tell  "  "The  Truth  About  Blayds,"  and 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  this  week  'The  Dover 
Road,"  is  the  play,  and  the  season  closes 
with  George  Kely's  "The  Torchbear- 
ers."   There  is  also  a  school  and  work- 
shop in  connection  with  the  Playhouse, 
and  the  technical  staff,  recruited  from 
Prof.  Baker's  Yale  Theatre,  is  headed  by 
Leonard  Barker.     Such  an  enterprise 
as  this  will  continue  te  be  a  very  for- 
midable rival  to  even  the  most  re- 
doubtable talkies. 


may  need  it. 

 ^'JAMBOREE" 

me  recent  international  Boy  Scout  jamboree 
in-  England  has  caused  some  London  journa- 
lists to  inquire  anxiously  into  the  nieamng  of 
the  word  There  were  answers  from  deep  think- 
ers who  apparently  have  ""t^ing  else  to  do  tnan 
to  answsr  questions,  drawing  on  the  huge  reser 
voir  of  their  knowledge,  which  often  is  misinlor-  ^ 
mation.  One  said  the  word  was  Ahglo»n. 
one  was  sure  it  is  of  gypsy  origin-(  Ja'^boree 
a  great  riot  or  noise,  "but  with  an  underlying 
Suggestion  of  something   pleasant") ;  another 
pointed  to  negroes  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  left  for  a  scoutmaster  to  say  that  the  deriva- 
tion accepted  in  England  by  the  chief  scouts  is 
"jam,"  meaning  sweet,  and  "boree"  meaning  a 
iSQueeze    or    squash;    "boree"    coming  from 
lAustrahan  aborigines  who  thus  describe  their 
Crowded  council  meetings.    This  --m^s 
iof  Eugene  Field  when  he  was  asked  the  deriva 
tion  of  "corker,  '  as  in  the  Phrase    She  s  a 
corker"  "It  comes."  answered  Field,  "from  the 
Greek  word  'Korka.'  meaning  an  adorable  one. 
Probably  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  was  as  wise 
'  as  any  one  of  these  learned  men  when  he  said. 
"WeS   it  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  word.  | 

"""lamboree"  is  not  in  the  great  "Slang  and' 
its 
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word  has  long  been  in  use  in  this  country,  mean-.^^|^S5|^|^  g  g^ilS-S^ 

ing  a  noisv  jollification  with  the  implication  of   

Was  it  often  heard  in  the  old  negro 
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ford  Dictionary  as  United  States  slang.^  The ^.g  a 


the  excellence  and  high  standard  of  the 
company  this  year:  Miss  Cecilia  Loftus 
Donald 'Meek,  Alexander  Kirkland  and 
Hugh  Buckler,  who  are  coming  to  Bos- 
ton this  autumn  with  the  Theatre  Guild 
in  "Wings  Over  Europe":    Miss  Mar- 
garet Love,  a  member  of  the  Civic  Rep- 
ertory Companv;    Miss  Alleen  MacMa- 
hon  who  had  the  leading  role  in  the 
interesting  Fiench  play,  "Maya,"  which 
was  unfortunately  only  allowed  to  run 
for  three  weeks  in  New  York:  Earl 
MacDonald,  Laura  Harding.  Prance.sca 
Bruning,  and  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  who 
was  successful  in  "The  Ringer"  at  the 
Coplev  Theatre  last  winter.    The  latest 
acce.ssion  ot  the  company  is  Rollo  Pet- 
ers who  has  just  returned  from  a  long 
trip  abroad.    He  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Arnold  Bennett  in  England, 
where  he  met  H.  G.  WelLs.  Frank  Swln- 
nerton  and  other  distinguished  authors, 
i  Arnold  Bennett  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Russia,  where  he  has  been  .sent  to  write 
articles  on  the  conditioh  of  the  country 
for  an  English  periodical.   They  should 
make  verv  good  reading. 
Mr.  Peters  is  an  Intellectual  actor.  I 

iam  sure  the  authors  liked  him.  He  was 
well  cast  as  Bluntschll  in  "Arms  and  the 
Man,"  that  almost  flawless  comedy.  In 

CAMBRIDGE  PLAYGOERS' THEATRE^ 
'Wed^inn  BelU" 

A  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Salisbury 
Feld.  The  cast: 

Reiintld  Cai  in   Price  Butler 

Spencer  TVells  Maynsrd  Burgeef 

DousIa»  Ordway.  Brute  De  Lette 

.lackson .  .  .   .  .       .  /Rliot  DuTey 

Msrcia  Hunter  Catherine  Warren 

Mra.   Huntei  Hilda,  Belstrom 

Boaalis  Margaret  HalfieW 

Hoope'-   M  ar.T   A'irnnia  Heinlein 

.  The  Cambridge  Players,  as  an  or- 
ganization, are  Improving  steadily  from 
week  to  week.  In  "Wedding  Bells." 
which  is  the  liveliest  .sort  of  quick 
action  comedy,  depending  lor  It.^  very 
life  on  the  perfect  co-ordination  of  all 
the  units  in  the  company,  they  give  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  performances  of 
their  interesting  season.  The  play,  more- 
over, has  been  most  happily  cast,  and 
the  several  parts  fit  the  performers  a-s 
the  traditional  glove  does  the. hand. 

The  tale  concerns  the  troubles  of 
Reginald  Carter,  a  rather  impression- 
able young  man — as  far  as  the  opposite 
sex  is  concerned — who  is  about  to  be 
married.  At  this  juncture  his  divorced 
wife— ot  whose  existence  the  bride-to- 
be  Is  ignorant. — appears  upon  the  scene 
*nd,  as  might  be  expected,  difficulties 
ensue. 

,  Reginald's  heart  Is  really  with  Ros- 
klle,  the  ex-spouse,  but  duty  impel.'! 
him  to  fulfil  his  matrimonial  con- 
tract. For  two  acts  it  is  a  toss-up 
which  woman  eventually  gets  him,  but 


I.  in  the  end  it  is  the  determined  Rosalie 
1  who  bears  away  the  prize. 

Miss  Hatfield,  in  that  role,  acts  with 
spirit  and  charm  and  Miss  Warren,  a» 
Marcia.  gives  us  a  well  balanced  bit 
of  acting.  Mr.  Butler  rises  to  real 
heights  as  the  perplexed  "Reggie"  and 
Mr.  Burgess,  taking  the  part  of  the 
gay  bachelor  friend,  demonstrates  anew 
his  already  proved  versatility.  Mr.  De 
Lette,  called  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
take  the  part  of  Douglas  Ordway,  gives 
a-  very  perfect  picture  of  a  lachrymose 
poet  in  love.  The  remainder  of  the 
support  is  entitled  to  warm  commenda- 
tion. The  dresse.s  are  scrumptious. 

J.  E.  P. 


METROPOLITAN  THEAiix.. 

"Smiling  Irish  Eyes" 

A  screen  play  b.v  Tom  J.  Gei  aurht.v :  di- 
rected b.v  William  A.  Seiier  and  presented 
as  a  FirsiNalionalVotaphone  picturewith 
the  followine:  cast ; 
Kathleen  O'Connor 

Rory  O'More   

.Michael  O'Connor 
Shamus  O'Connor 
Orann.v   O'More  .. 
FraiiUie  West 
G  oldie  Devore 


 Colleen  Moore 

  .  .James  Hall 

.Claude  Gillingrwater 

 Robert  Homans 

 .\KSie  Herrins 

...    Betty  Francisco 

oimn>^  ufMiic   Julanne  Johnston 

?ir  Timothy  ..     .  Robert  Emmett  O'Connor 

«n-  Timothy's  brother    John  Beck 

Ralph  Piescott   Edward  Earl 

BlacU  Barney  Tom  O'Brien 

Mav  North   Oscar  .\pfel 

Cniintv  Fair  Manager    Fred  Kelsey 

Miss  Moore  photographs  with  remark- 
able clarity  and  distinction  and  her 
characteristic  serio-comic  expression,  her 
eloquent  eyes  and  her  famous  set  of 
teeth,  with  her  newly  developed  musical 
abilities,  will  establish  her  still  more 
firmly  in  the  hearts  of  her  thousands 
of  movie  admirers.  Colleen's  well- 
known  square  cut  bob  gives  place  to 
longer  tresses  for  this  occasion,  but  the 
famous  "fringe'  on  her  forehead  is 
still  there.  Mr.  Hall,  opposite  her,  is 
a  good  looking  and  talented  chap  and 
his  violin  playing — which  registers  well 
— is  a  superior  piece  of  work.  In  com- 
bination the  two  make  an  attractive 
couple  and  the  tale  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows  Is  followed  with  absorbed  in- 
terest. 

In  striving  after  atmosphere  the  mak- 
ers of  "Smiling  Irish  Eyes"— which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  title  of  a  song  played 
by  Rory  and  supplies  a  musical  motif 
for  the  piece  throughout — more  than 
half  the  cast  are  conspicuously  Irish. 
Aggie  Herring's  familiar  Hibernian 
countenance  is  much  in  evidence.  Rob- 
ert Emmett  O'Connor  is  a  double  for 
the  late  Billy  Florence  and  Claude  Gil- 
ling  water  and  Robert  Homans  talk 
and  act  as  if  they  had  stepped  into 
the  picture  direct  from  Coimty  Gal- 
way.  .  Even  "Aloysius,"  Kathleen's 
spotted  piglet,  is  in  character.  Vita- 


"spree  '     »vt»o      — —  — 

•minstrel  shows?  One  London  journal  quotes  an 
old  song  that  he  says  is  familiar,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  is  known  here  to  many: 

"Sally  she  went  down  de  ribber. 

Jamboree, 

,  Black  man  see  her  gwane  dar. 

Jamboree, 

Sally's  lace  it  shine  like  gold. 

Jamboree, 

Black  mans  face  like  tar. 

Jamboree." 

Where  did  the  contributor  find  this  song?  It 
mav  have  been  sung  in  London  at  one  ot  "Pony- 
Moore's  entertainments,  but  one  does  not  find  the. 
word  "jamboree"  in  collections  of  negro  mm- 
.strel  songs  from  the  little  pamphlet  "Songs  ol 
tl^e  Virginia  Minstrels"  (published  in  Boston. 
18^3)  to  Mr.  Spaeth's  "Gentlemen,  Be  Seated.' 
The  first  quotation  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is 
dated  1872  and  it  is  from  an  article  in  Scrib- 
.ner's  Magazine.  Whatever  its  origin,  "jamboree" 
is  a  good,  mouthfilling,  sonorous  word.  so 
Ithan  "accommodated,"  which  Bardolph  was  wlll- 
\  ing  to  maintain  with  his  iword- 
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An  excellent  production  of  "Romeo  j 
and  Juliet"  has  been  running  for  the 
pa.-t  week  at  the  Cape  Playhouse,  Den- 
nis, with  Eliot  Cabot  a.s  Romeo  snd' 
Edith  Barrett  as  Juliet.     Considering . 
that  the  oast  had  only  five  days  In . 
i  which  to  rehearse,  the  performance  was 
!  extraordinarily  smobth.  and  the  Eng- ' 
llsh  director.  Mr.  Leo  Carroll,  succeeded  ' 
in  his  endeavor  to  make  the  acting 
.spontaneous  and  lighthearted.    Also  to 
i  get  away  from   the   dour  and  heavy 
I  treatment  which  often  accompanies  a 
!  Shakesperian    performance,    the  play 
'  was  cut  J  O  as  to  run  only  two  hours. 
I  the  time  consumed  by  an  average  mcd- 
i  ern  play.    There  is.  however,  a  disad- 
1  vantage  in  such  drastic  cutting.    The  l 
'  framework  of  the  play,  which  Is  the 
!  enmity  between  the  Montagues  and  the 
I  Capulets,  Is  not  brought  out  strongly 


_  ^rtif^ensugh,  and  "fee'Tove  storyioses  color 
»y  J"«(  wlthoiJl  the  sombre  background  of  the 
older  generation  forcing  needless  sacri- 
fice upon  the  younger.  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  in  their  search  for  the  ideal. 
.=ought  to  overthrow  all  obstacles  and 
mocked  at  danger  as  does  youth  today. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  say  they  prefer  to  read  their 
Shakespeare  rather  than  see  it  acted. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  side, 
for  Shakespeare's  characters  are  so 
complicated  and  utter  such  profound 
philosophy  that  even  the  most  attentive 
audiences  are  bound  to  miss  much  of 
the  underlying  significance  which  may 
be  grasped  by  .sttidying  the  text.  An- 
other hindrance  in  endeavoring  to  cap- 
ture the  spirit  of  the  play  is,  I  b?lieve. 
in  the  costumes  of  the  period.  'We  are 
I  still  willing  tr>  see  ladie.'  with  flowinc 
hair  and  clinging  robes,  but  men 
doublet  and  hose,  jerkin,  long  hair  anri 
1  feather  trimmed  hat  bothers  anti  con- 
found.s  as.  The  clothe,<i  men  we^r  fo- 
Iday  are  hideo-i.s  perhapr-.  b-t  ^r" 
what  wr.  have  grown  sccu.st' 
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Dr.  Ashkv  H.  Thorndike.  professor  of  English  in  ColumOia  un,  > 
has  v^Titten  a  book  entitled  "English  Comedy,"  a  book  of  635'  large  octavo 
pa«es.  well  indexed   The  Macmillan  Company  are  the  publishers. 

Dv.  Thorndike  first  of  all  defines  the  word  comedy,  which  is  not  easily 
defined  when  it  is  applied  to  a  play  for  the  theatre.  He  begins,  naturally, 
Inevitably  with  Aristotle,  and  goes  down  the  line  to  Bergson,  discussing  wit, 
humor  and  laughter.  He  does  not  allude  to  Baudelaire's  .savage  view  of 
laughter  as  a  fiendish  exhibition  of  one  s  character,  nor  does  he  quote  what 
the  Danbury  News— or  was  it  the  Burlington  Hawkeye?— .said  of  wit  in  years 
gone  by  when  the  "funny  men"  of  these  newspapers  were  wdely  read :  "It  is 
eaid  that  surprise  is  the  chief  element  of  wit.  That's  what  makes  a  man 
laugh  so  when  he  sits  down  on  a  bent  pin." 

According  to  Dr.  Thorndike  the  theory  that  the  essence  of  the  comic 
lies  in  incongruity  leaves  little  room  for  the  development  of  comic  characters, 
such  as  Malvolio.  Falstaff.  Tartuffe.  The  theory  answers  for  farce.  Is 
laughter  merely  the  outlet  for  the  derision  of  something  inferior,  as  Berg- 
ion"  puts  it;  "In  laughter  we  always  find  an  avowed  intention  to  humiliate, 
and  consequently  to  correct  our  neighbor."  But  this  would  not  answer  for  "As  j 
You  Like  It."  Voltaire's  dictum  is  more  to  the  point:  "Laughter  arises  from, 
a  gaiety  of  disposition,  absolutely  incompatible  with  contempt  and  indigna-j' 
tion."  ■We  laugh  in  imitation  or  by  contagion  rather  than  in  superiority, 
With  the  advancs  of  civilization  laughter  has  grown  more  kindly.  There  is 
sympathy  in  laughter,  as  in  tears.  In  an  enlarged  sense  of  humor  "we 
must  look  for  our  guiding  conception  of  comedy,"  and  comedy  mimics  thd 
deeds  of  man  so  as  to  appeal  largely  to  our  sense  of  humor.  Mark  Twain^ 
mote  that  comedy  keeps  the  heart  sweet.  Dr.  Thorndike  takes  a  broad  view: 
to  him  "comedy  delights  in  song  as  well  as  dance,  in  epigram  as  well  as 
grimace,  in  paradox  a-s  well  as  slapjack,  and  it  can  stoop  to  punning  asj 
readily  as  to  buffoonery." 

It  is  the  author's  purpose  "to  look  back  over  the  long  traffic  of  the 
theatre  and  to  discuss  the  emergence  of  these  types"  (recognized  m  prac- 
tice and  theory)  and  to  note  their  continuation  or  influence  upon  the 
modern  stage.  He  a.sks  what  in  different  periods  has  excited  laughter?  How 
have  men  mixed  sentiment  or  moral  instruction  with  amusement?  'What 
kinds  of  plays  have  amused  the  audiences  of  different  periods?  The  history 
©f  comedy  presents  "an  unbroken  line  of  literary  endeavor  and  popular 
response.""  Yet  only  a  few  of  the  plays  considered  in  this  book  "still  live 
In  the  affections  of  the  general  reader." 

A  chapter  on  medieval  and  classical  influences  is  followed  by  one  on  the 
Sackground  of  story;  then  come  many  pages  on  Elizabethan  beginnings 
iv   Peele  and  Greene.  Theie  are  two  chapters  about  Shakespeare,  one 
ing  with  earlier  comedies,  the  other  with  the  later.  There  is  a  brilliant 
otion  of  the  impressions  which  the  Elizabethans  received  from  Lyly  s 
ies  and  Lyly  was  a  considerable  innovator.  Dr.  Thorndike  finds  the 
y  Wives  of  Windsor"  more  adaptable  to  the  changing  theatre  than 
jvo  earlier  and  greater  comedies  of  Falstaff;  he  .sees  in  "Measure  for 
.  sure"  one  experiment  in  the  manner  of  satirical  and  realistic  comedy 
01  the  day;  but  he  does  not  discuss  the  question  whether  "Ti'oUus  and  Cres- 
aida"  which  "can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  comedy."  was  really  written 
in  mockery  of  Chapman's  transition  of  the  "Iliad,"  nor  does  he  mention  the 
fact  that  in  England  the  play  within  recent  years  has  been  performed  as  a 
burlesque  in  attempt  to  give  incongruous  and  anachronistic  "-eahsm^  D  . 
Thorndike's  chapter  on  Ben  Jonson  is  long  and  searching.  He  seems  to  be 
rather  shocked  by  "Volpone."  "Laughter  may  enter  a  den       thieves  but 
here  she  is  invited  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  The  Svos^^ess  °i  the  language 
keeps  pace  with  the  depravity  of  the  persons  and  the  hideousness  of  he 
aStions;"  but  "The  Alchemist"  displays  in  the  Elizabethan  nianner.  fol  les 
that  are  universal  and  contemporaneous.  Jonson's  influence  ha^  been  fek 
throughout  our  literature  by  novelists  and  playwrights 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  a  chapter  to  themselves  ...  The  Eliza- 
bethan comedy  is  summed  up  in  a  critical  manner:  The  romantic,  with 
LSs  of  reahsm,  and  the  prevalence  of  intrigue,  the  comedy  of  manne.-s 
of  Characters,  and  of  satire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  diflerent  is  the  view 
of  Dr.  Thorndike  from  that  of  the  late  William  Archer  who  found  onl> 
poetic  flights  in  these  old  dramas,  and  w.s  never  weary  of  dend.ng  faults  of 
Structure,  gross  improbabilities,  rant  and  bombast. 

One  might  well  be  curious  t7see  how  our  author  deals  with  the  pla.vs 
of  the  Restoration:  whether  he  sides  with  Jeremy  Collier  and  Macaulay  in 
JinS  ain  ng  of  their  licentiousness  or  follows  Charles  I,amb  -'^>t"«^^^ 
See  The  audience  in  the  Restoration  days  was  not  representative  of  he 
thole  pubhc  but  of  a  dis.solute  King  and  a  debauched  court^ 
Tenta  leisure  class  devoted  to  wine.-woman.  and  song,  and  also  o  scowei- 
Ing,'  duelling  and  adultery.  Society,  likr,  the  King^  'Zt  H 

«nri  it  delighted  in  its  depravity.  Its  audiences  desired  a  comedy  that  is 
rtriied^'if sSiect  to  adultery  and  seduction  -^^^^^'^^ij^.^-^.-'tunT'a 
spoken,  but  foul-mouthed."  Moliere  writing  under  Louis  XIV  founa 
decorous  if  corrupt  court,  and  his  plays  are  free  from  ^"decentr.  Jet,  Eng 
Sth  rfetv  had  a  great  regard  for  standards  and  manners  and  this  regard 
^  wS  fmtos'ed'fn  l^T^Ll  The  final  word  m  ^tVle  and  -angers  was  wit. 
Every  one  must  be  witty  in  the  plays  reflecting  the  hfe  of  this  society. 

Tn  .nitp  Of  Dr  Thorndike's  doling  on  the  indecency  of  the  plays  one 
1.  led  to  believe  hi  he  enjoys  the  vigor  and  the  wit.  Wycherley's  "P  a.m 
Dealer'  though  it  depicts  society  as  vile  and  loalhsome.  as  a  product  of  its 
«e  ft  is  "itonishingly  moral."  Mirabell  and  Millamers  in  Congrevjs  Way! 
;f  the  Wo^d"  embody  "all  that  the  wits  and  coquettes  ;^ho  preceded  them 
Sn  theTage  have  to^offer  e..cept  they         -  practic^^^^^^^^  >ndul.e 

^:.e^y  SdfSritTtre  dSon^e  TS^^uh-ed  to  expl.t 

moial  sent  Jents  and  cither  bemoan  the  depravity  or  extol  ^^^^^  °[ 

rin^^^nS^S  SZ:^'  -  ^ 
SusL  to  su"  pect  that  the  view  entertained  by  Congreve  and  Lamb  is 

his  own?   

The  chapters  on  "The  Return  of  Sentiment,  "  "Pantomime.  OP^'a  an^^ 
rare?  .mo'mo).  "The  Revival  of  Comedy''  -with  C°l-an  Mu2h^^  Gojd- 
Lith,  Sheridan  and  others;  "The  School  for  Scandal  _atill.  deligMs  any 


lover  of  the  theatre,  "and"l)y  general  "acclaim  wouTp"  proBkbiy  oe nciu- 
bcst  comedy  of  manners  in  our  language  and  the  best  #lay  of  any  kind) 
Since  Shakespeare"),  "Sentimentality  Triumphant'  with  dramatists,  the 
majority  of  whose  names  even  are  unfamiliar  to  modern  audiences,  the  ille-^ 
gltimate  and  melodrama  engage  Dr.  Thorndike's  att,ention.  before  he  comes 
to  "the  Victorian  Era,"  "W.  S.  Gilbert,"  and  "The  New  Birth  of  Comedy 
Q-epresented  by  Jones,  Pinero,  Wilde.  Shaw,  Barrie,  Syngc).  Some  readers 
may  regret  that  Dr.  Thorndike  dwelt  at  great  length  on  dramatists  of  the 
past  long  ago  forgotten  and  now  seldom  if  ever  read,  and  did  not  give  more 
apace  to  dramatists  of  the  Englisli  school  beginning  with  Boucicault  and 
Robertson.  There  are  pages  about  the  two,  but  when  it  comes  to  men  now 
writing  for  the  theatre,  some  worthy  of  attention  are  not  mentioned  even 
by  name.  Robertson's  realism  now  seems  "shadowy";  "We  find  its  senti- 
ment and  fun  rather  obvious,  its  soliloquies  and  asides  artificial,  and  Its 
<rtory  and  moral  commonplace.  But  in  many  ways  it  is  closer  to  our  the- 
atre of  today  than  any  comedy  that  we  have  examined." 

"If  Gilbert  had  died  before  'Pinafore'  was  produced  he  would  not  de- 
serve much  attention  in  a  history  of  English  cMnedy.  In  his  later  plays, 
he  yielded  to  those  banes  of  the  19th  century  theatre — sentimentality  and 
melodrama.  "  More  attention  is  paid  by  Dr.  Thorndike  to  Gilbert's  oper- 
ettas than  to  his  plays.  "Without  Sullivan's  genius  and  compatibility,  all 
his  efforts  must  have  been  abortive.  "  And  of  course  the  "decency  and  deli- 
cacy" of  his  librettos  are  duly  commended. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "The  Liars"'  is  his  best  play,  a  "veritable  master- 
piece of  modern  comedy."'  Pinero's  "Gay  Lord  Quex "  ha.s  over  two  pages  of 
analysis  to  show  his  technical  brilliance.  W'lde  worked  toward  a  formula 
that  has  proved  very  successful;  "provide  enough  virtue  rising  from  distre.-s 
to  triumph  to  interest  the  sympathies  of  nine-tenths  of  your  audience,  and  ' 
then  mix  it  with  enough  cynical  wit  to  amuse  the  more  intelligent  one- 
tenth." 

It  was  not  until  the  opening  years  of  the  20th  century  that  Bamc  .s 
dramatic  writing  took  on  full  independence.  Shaw  "restored  comedy  to  a 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  the  cohorts  of  literature.  What  ever  posterity  may 
think  of  his  plays,  they  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  literary  historian. " 


In  his  "Conclusion,"  Dr.  Thorndike  finds  that  hundreds  of  comedies  re- 
Teal  similarities:    most  new  plays  of  today  are  built  up  from  reminiscences 
of  familiar  scenes  and  persons.  "The  startling  innovation  usually  turns  out  tci 
be  only  a  slight  variation  from  the  normal  types,  for  even  the  most  invent;- 
writer  must  please  his  actors  and  audiences  with  something  similar  to  th.-^ 
With  which  they  are  familiar.  .  .  .  The  historical  student  finds  a  speci .. 
pleasure  in  tracing  the  reflections  of  different  periods,  of  all  moments.  Coni'-- 
dy  must  attend  to  the  moment,  to  its  customs,  itjs  fashions,  its  idiom;  mu- 
not  neglect  the  surface  of  things,  the  momentary  interests,  the  quick  muta- 
tions of  society." 

From  its  beginning  to  the  present  day  English  comedy  has  shown  two 
tendencies:  the  one  toward  satire  and  realism;  the  other  toward  sentiment 
and  fancy.  Most  plays  show  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Dr.  Thorndike  writes  with  gusto.  He  loves  the  playhouse,  and  is  far 
from  being  a  cool,  critical  analyist.  Hi  is  not  afraid  of  .superlatives  when  he 
thinks  they  are  deserved.  Always  readable,  he  can.  when  occasion  demands 
write  in  the  eloquent  or  fanciful  manner.  Witne.s.^  his  delightful  picture  o! 
the  audience  compoi>ed  of  characters  in  comedia:  from  Doll  Tearsheet  ' 
L  ttle  Buttercup,  fram  Malvolio  ,io  Captain  Hpok.  .^1  eager  to  see  a  nev  j 
^jAy,  not.  censorious,  but  asking  chiefly  for  more  humor. 


TREMONT  THEATRE  ^ 
MUCH  BEAUTIFIED 

ru  ,  :r   i 

Will  Reopen  Monday  Greatly  ^ 
Improved 


When  the  Tiemont  Theatre  reopens  I 
its  doors  Monday  evening  old  patrons 
will  rub  their  eyes  in  amazement,  for 
the  small  army  of  artists  and  work- 
men who  have  been  renovating  the 
theatre  during  the  last'  four  months 
have  enlliely  transformed  the  building. 
!    The  floors  and  stage  were  torn  up 
'  and  new  floorings  )aid  which  allowed 
V|  the  changing  of  the  .seating  plan,  a  de- 
'  sire  long  cherLshed  by  A.  L.  Erlanger 
^!  since  he  took  possession  of  the  Trc- 
mont  some  vpar.'=  ago.    Th?  floor  has 
been  .-;o  giadrd  that  the  more  favored 
modern  .-straight  seating  is  allowed  ana 
all  the  seats  provide  a  perfect  view  ol 
th?  stage  and  are  extremely  comfort- 
able. ,^  . 

The  color  scheme  is  old  rose  and  si  - 
ver  and  from  the  entrance  vestibule 
Ihroush  the  grand  staircase  Joy"  Jhere 
is  onlv  one  note  throughout,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  symphonic  continuity  oi 
color,  with  increasing  richness  ol  •  i- 
fect  toward  the  proscenium  arch.  The 
box  draperies,  portieres  and  stage  cui- 
taln  are  in  a  deep  shade  of  rose  ^'^j:^^ 
with  embroideries  in  silver  and  deep 
silver  fringe.  In  the  centre  of  the 
stag  curtain  is  a  silvered  armorial, 
design'  and  the  upholstery  of  the  seat^. 
is  in  two  shades  of  rose  color.  The 
theatre  has  been  wired  for  sound  pic- 
tures with  the  latest  improved  appa- 
ratus. I 


Nick  Lucas. NlJ^he  Crooning  Trouba- 
dour," a  minstrel  ii>^odern  dre!«.  takp.s 
all  the  honors  at  Keith's   thl*  wppk 
singing  his  way  through  a  peaceful  snd 
most  delightful  Interval  on  the  pro- 
Igram.     Accompan>ing  him.self  on  hisj 
i  guitar.  Pe  lilts  his  way  through  one 
ballad  alter  another,  his  tenor  voief 
,  possessing  that  poignancy  which  is  so 
I  well  known  because  of  hi.t  work  on 
recorte.     Lucas    is     not  pretentlou.'^. 
neither  in  his  personality  nor  his  .■set- 
tings, but  he  needs  little  of  this  adorn- 
|ment  to  be  tiie  outsUndlng  performer 
I  of  th«  week.  ,  , 

I  Then  there  are  Harry  Anger  and 
Mary  t'air  who  offer  just  the  oppositf 
tvpe  of  entertainment,  fa-st.  furioiLs  and 
'.  liighlv  ridiculous.  Anger  is  a  dialect, 
comedian  without  any  restraint  what-, 
soever,  while  Miss  Fair  Is  an  excellent  1, 
foil  for  him.  _  „  \ 

Howard  Smith  and  Betty  Gallagher  I 
assisted  bv  Bradford  Hatton.  presenU 
"The  Fakir."  a  five-scene  offering  with 
the  theme  being  the  husband-acquisi- 
tivene.ss  of  woman  and  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  man.  Smith  himself  is  the  street 
fakir,  with  the  other  two  lUu.strating 
I  his  remark.s. 

f    Johnnv  Hyman.  who  pUys  tricks  with 
'Webster,  has  an  intelligent  bit  which 
I  requires  mental  alertness  of  the  au- 
Idience.    Using  a  blackboard  he  works, 
out  anagrams  in  which  he  brings  into- 
I  play  the  names  of  well-known  person- 
ages.   As  further  proof  of  his  ability. 
I  he  follows  no  routine  written  for  him 
weeks  in  advance,  but  here  in  Boston 
•he  has  adapted  himself  to  local  topics. 

Carl  McCuUough  sings  fairly  well  »nd 
has  a  monologue  which  is  found  pleas-' 
ing  Kanchon  and  Marcos  dance  re- 
vue elaborate  as  are  all  these  impor- 
tations from  the  Pacific  coast,  reveals 
an  excellent  acrobatic  dancer  in  Carita, 
a  ballet  artiste  in  Lucille  Page  ""d  tv^o, 
clever  comedians  and  tlan"^"" 
tleton  and  Mack.  Gaynor  and  B>ron 
are  accomplished  and  darmg  roUer- 
,*ater.v  while  Frank  Evers  and  Greta 
close  the  bill  with  a  wire  act.  1-  A.  8. 


the  prize  flnSToT^iTj 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
•HnU -Marriage" 

Morf."  lJC<"",„rt  hv  wiVliam  .1  Cowen.  and 
V;X^;J"^^'1i^0  P^oteol,,.  inc..  with 
th*  lotlowin?  ci»t:  ^^.^^^ 

juiv  Pa«  •  •  iioiean  Farley 

■''ji*  Tnrnr  Kelt  Murray 

ChartPS  Tiirne  Greenway 
Ann   lurner  "  An.ier<ion  Lawler 

Tom  Slribblins   '  «ailv  Blane 

5."'"'  f>  ,» .  '.  '.HBdcla  'Hopper  , 

&f1gU:::::"--- • 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  "Half -Marriage"  | 
to  call  it  "jaz?-drenched  drama,"  as  do 
the  theatre  posters.  While  not  a  story 
which  will  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
it  has  many  elements  essential  to  a 
serious  dramatic  narrative,  its  dialogue 
for  the  most  part  is  crisp  and  apt,  and 
the  acting  is  uniformly  competent.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  recall  that  Olive  Borden 
ever  has  played  any  previous  role  so 
spontaneously  and  so  happily.  As  Judy 
Pa«e  spoUed  and  only  daughter  of  a 
rich  architect.  Miss  Borden  can  have 
about  anything  she  wants.  She  main- f  Sk«rfrf«nff 
Uins  a  studio  in  New  York,  where  A    °„,dy  in  t^^^^^ 

suDDOsedly  pursues  art.  though  love  Is  ^^0"'"° P'^oerina  Inc.  at  the  Bi  ou 

r  SLHsr.r  s«  brMs*.-  «r 


then  is  .spi  aiig 

P'^i"n^^o„ri  Tim  reunited  at  the  ex-', 
destine  'overs  leaps  thr^^^^  ^^j^^ 

planted,     t  .^^^'^^^^.^^^The  two  pals. 

future  as  would  include  a  giri^  »^  ^ 
of  them. 

// 

I 


PITMOUTH  THEATRE 


Judy-s  studio  to  begin  a  honeymoon  of 
which  no  one  is  cognizant,  not  even 
Judy'.s   parents,    who    preferred  Tom 
Stribbling.  a  rich  waster,  for  a  son-in- 
law.    Stribbling.  suspicioas  of  various 
actions  and  words,  bribes  his  way  into 
the  studio  one  night  later   when  DicL 
and  Judy,  following  a  violent  quarrel 
planned  to  meet  and  arrange  for  a 
d  vorce.    Stribbling,  a  bit.  drunk  and 
convinced  that  Judy  is  fair  game,  at- 
tempts to  make  love  to  her,  chases  her 
throueh  a  casement  window  to  a  ledge, 
high  m  the  air,  and  is  killed  when 
losing  his  balance,  he  plunges  to  the 
street  below.  Hectic  scenes  follow,  with 
Dick  trying  to  take  the  blame  for  the 
fataUtv  with  Judy  hysterical  y  assura- 
ng  the  Wame  herself,  and  with  Judy's 

incensed  father  t»}^/;°^,th  3° 

both  after  he  has  learned  the  truth.  -  at 
S^lv  about  Stribbling's  death  but  about 
the  •half-marriage."  It  all  ends  on  a 
happy  note,  with  the  police  detectives 
parting  comment  that  "such  things  do 

^^The?e  is  some   jazz.    The  openingj 


^utit  Milly  Edward  Bender 

Andy   .  .  .   Lorna  Elliott 

Mrs.    Hardy     ■     •  .•  V/iwarrt  Ma<l;av 

ludtf e  .lames  Hard.T  ^''5|yi„ald 

SCf?:a»nb.«.-.-.-..V..T-^^f^ 

i}'.Va^'^^,*S?'wi,W;.-  ."^"T^'Kvelyn  Adler  j 

This  rather  t.vpical  American  comedy  | 
built  around  the  problems  which  j 
might  temporarily  disturb  the  peace  and  j 
securitv  of  any  average  family.  The  I 
scene  is  set  in  Idaho  in  the  home^  of  *  ; 
iudge  who  is  rearing  a  family  on  $4000 
a  y^ear,  and  who  is  afraid  that  he  may  | 
not  win  his  next  election.  He  i«  the , 
intelligent,  mild,  dign.fVed  type,  com- 
pletely ruled  by  his  unejiucateo^  «nt.- 
msntal,  practical  and  kindly  wife.  A 
maiden  .sister  lives  with  them,  acout  her 
only  reason  for  being  in  the  play  is  tnai 
in  the  last  act  she  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  marriage,  which  is  the  sud- 
1ect  under  fire  for  most  of  the  play. 
The  son  ol  the  house  is  approxunateiy 
n  and  most  of  the  amusement  of  the 
first  act  is  derived  from  him.    A  girl 


Gilbert  founded  his  play,  Pygmalion 
was  a  sculptor,  a  single  man,  who  made 
a  figure  of  a  woman  so  beautiful  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  it  and  besought 
Aphrodite  to  make  it  live.  Thus  Gal- 
atea came  into  being,  and  they  were 
married  In  the  modernized  version 
the  hero  has  a  wUe,  Cynisca,  who  is 
possessed  of  the  power  to  call  down 
blindness  upon  her  husband,  should  he 
prove  unfaithful.  Pygmalion  completes 
his  stetue,  hU  wife  posing  as  his  model. 
She  then  leaves  him  for  a  while,  telling 
him  to  talk  to  the  statue,  which  he 
has  named  Galatea,  as  if  it  were  she. 
As  he  soliloquizes,  the  statue  calls  him 
by  name.  Then  it  steps  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  wonderingly  inquires  Into 
the  meaning  of  life.  -Captivated  by 
Galatea's  beauty  and  » love  for  her 
maker  Pygmalion  succumbs  to  her  af- 
fection and  is  discovered  by  Cynisca. 

He  has  a  sister,  Myrine,  who  is  in 
love  with  a  warrior,  Leucippe.  VThere 
are  also  Daphne  and  her  husband, 
Chrvsos,  patrons  of  art.  and  adding  an 
atmosphere  of  burlesque.  Mimos  and 
AgesimoK  are  servants.  Kach  of  these 
characters  has  a  part  in  interpreting  , 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  to  Galatea. 
When  the  curse  of  bhndncss  finally 
falls  upon  Pygmalion,  it  Ls  Galatea  who 
restores  his  sight  and  returns^  him  to 
Cyni.'ca,  afterward  stepping  back  on 
her  pedestal  and  once  more  becoming 
the  statue.  ^  ^,        ,  , 

Miss  Warren's  interpretation  of  the 
marble  maiden  was  very  beautiful.  She 
followed  her  course  throughout  the  play 
with  graceful  restraint,  seeming  all  the 
while  to  be  partly  the  creature  of  stone 
and  partlv  the  warm-hearted  being  to 
whorn^  anything  unkind  or  unlovely  was 
abhorrent.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  vigoious 
Pyemalion,  occasionally  a  tufle  oil  key 
in  his  representation  of  a  haughty,  art- 
'iTtic  anTient  Greek,  yet  entertaining 
withal.  That  some  of  the  others  rather 
over-did  thftir  acting  did  not  prevent 
the  evening  from  being  much  woith 
while  Many  of  the  older  theatre  goers 
will  remember  Charles  Feteher  as  Pyg- 
malion in  the  Play/^eral  years  age 
at  the  Selwyn  Theatre,  when  it  stooc 
at  the  junction  of  Essex  and  Washing- 
ton streets. 


nrs.  musical  comfay.-JBroadway  ^-y 
ody"   in  "HollywooA«evue   they  drive  | 

''^The'w^oT'performance.  moves  with 

bers  d  V  ded  Into'two  parts.    There  are 
a  round  dozen  musical  numbers  all 
original,  many  bound  to  be  immediately 
popular,  as  "Singing.^  the  Ram  jour 
Mother  and  Mine."  "Gotta  a  Feelin  loi 
YOU  "  "Orange  Blossom  Time"  and  Low 
Down  Rhythm."    Tne  various  dances^ 
by  scores  of  chorus  g"-ls  in  complex 
evolutions  on  a  series  of  steps,  or  oy 
he  stately  Albertina  R^f^  girls  m 
routine   ballet  numbers,  reflect  great 
credit  on  Sammy  Lee.  that  ingenious 
Se  dance,  director  who  has  gone  to  1 


There  is  some   jazz,     amc   "t-"""'"!  first  act  is  derived  irom  mm.    n.  s... 
scenes  are  devoted  to  it.  There  is  one,                  ^^^^      hi.,  ^ay  to  his  first 
  o  nortv  at  which  Ken   ,  ^v,^   th»  rfimniilties 


scenes  mc  uc.^v^v.  ™  ...   ..^^  ir„n 

.sequence  about  a  parly  at  which  Ken 
Murray,  the  clown  of  the  picture  essays 
to  lead  a  jazz  orchestra  and  to  sing. 
Mr  Murravs  other  little  trick  is  to 
start  dancing  with  a  companion,  re 
lardleS  of  sex,  and  suddenly  th-ow  to 
victim  roughlv  to  the  floor.  We  kept 
Sing  thai  on.  of  _them  would  reversj 


party  and  there  are  all  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  hLs  costume  to  be  over- 
come. Then  one  of  his  sLsters  returns 
from  college  to  announce  her  engage- 
ment to  a  su-table  young  man.  and  a 
married  one  rushes  home  to  get  advice 
about  her  babv's  cough.    This  is  all  the 


.  ^  ^  ol  them  would  reversq^^,^^  ,^  ^.^^^  pleasant.  Each 

the  proce.ss,  but  trust  Mr-.W^'Ify  thfJ member  of  the  family  has  a  character 
that.  Another  annoy^g  fwitAire  was  tne  ^^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  natural,  and 
theme  song,  never         needed  than  particularly  anxious  to  have 

lljl^k^M^al/'Se'^'sol"^^^^^  thicken  or  the  complications 

discloses  Miss  Borden'*  fine  speaking  De|n.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^j 


TREMONT  THEATRE  i 
Hollywood  Revue" 

An  all-talkinir.  *i"«'"/.,,»""'„'lr^^ru"Mc''nv ! 

isr^d,^^.  ^i;^?^'>i".^-^t|S? 

ll^e"  (Cl.H  KdwardfJ.  Stan  Lanrel  ""d  Oln-r 
M.  ,.rtv    Anil.1  Pace.   Karl  Dane.   George  K. 
Vwh^;.    G  well   Lee    Lionel  Barrymore. 
B.ix  Sisterrsaueha  Nattova.  Ibe  Alhe^rt.na 
Ra.f.h  Ballet.  The  RonnderB.   and  a  <horu8 

of  •.;no. 

The  shades  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 


voice  and  her  delightful  acting.  She 
carries  the  piece  by  personality,  plus 
ability  w.  E.  u. 


IK 


MODERN -BEACON  THEATRES  j 
.\ew  Orleans"  i 

A  .rreen  romedy  di^ma.  hy  •^i?' F^pir n/.  ' 
.-rt.   with  dialogue  and  Jj^ffFIV 
I    Fanny    Hatton:    directed    by    Resin  ild 
^i-  and  i>re»enled  Tiifany  Stahl  with  Ihe 
iwin?  oa«t : 

Mni  ler    Ricardo  Corlez 

.  'Isiarie    .    IVilUam  Collier.  Jr. 

,e  Cartier"  Alma  Benn.Mt 

This  picture  has  several  of  the  ear- 
marks of  an  old  picture  made  over.  Its 
theme  is  a  variant  of  that  antique  idea 
known  as  the  eternal  triangle— this 
time  with  a  baby  vampire  playing  both 
ends  and  the  middle,  so  to  speak, 
against  two  men  who  had  been  close 
fnends  for  years.  The  cast  is  limited  to 
these  three,  moving  lethargically  against 
a  background  of  Mardi  Gras  days  and 
nights  in  old  New  Orleans  and  the 
Crpscent  City  race  track.  Miss  Bennett 
obviously  is  the  brunette  seducer,  Mr. 
Collier  is  an  over-weight  but  famous 
jockey,  and  Mr.  Cortez  struggles  with 
the  role  of  jockey  club  cashier  and  pal 
of  Billv  Slade. 

The  young  jockey  discovers  Mane 
J  hPii  dancing  partners  unmask  at  the 
'  Carnival  ball.  He  becomes  infatuated, 
talks  about  Marie  in  his  sleep,  is  so 
near  to  marrying  her  that  we  see  him 
pacing  the  church  aisle  nervously  as 
(le  awaits  his  bride  and  her  escort,  the 
hapless  Morley.    Marie,  who  meantime 
has  tempted  Morley  so  that  he  betrays 
his  friend  outrageously,  had  bedecked 
hprself  in  her  bridal  finery.  These  two 
have  a  highly  emotional  scene  in  Marie's 
apartment.  Later  we  see  Marie  don- 
ning her  bridal  attire  for  the  second 
time.    Then  comes  the  jockey's  disil- 
lusionment,   his  quarrel  with  Morley, 
the  la  Iter's  marriage  to  Mane,  his  theft 
of  the  jockey  club's  funds  to  place  on 
Billy  Slade's  mount,  in  order  to  appease 
Marie's  demands  for  money.  Billy's  mad 
ride  to  victory    though    he  is  a  sick 
youth.  .Marie  keeps  the  winnings,  Mor- 
ley gets  six  months  for  his  c/ime,  and 


Marion.  Insists  on  entering  politics  to 
aid  her  father's  election,  which  her 
young  man  feels  to  be  so  unsuitable  that 
their  engagement  is  broken,  and  both 
the  married  daughters  simultaneously 
eave  their  husbands,  declaring  mar- 
Iriage  to  be  too  difficult,  although  for 
opposite  reasons.  This  turns  the  par- 
or  of  the  Hardy  house  into  a  very 
jnpleasant  place.  Andy,  the  son.  re- 
naining  the  only  pacifying  element.  The 
bird  act  is  used  for  reconciliation  pur- 
pases  merely,  no  new  situation  enters 
into  it,  the  girls  return  to  their  hus- 
3ands.  the  unmarried  one  decides  love 
IS  better  than  a  career,  and  the  father  j 
gets  re-elected.  The  plot  is  fo  small 
account,  but  the  dialogue  Ls  amusing, 
and  there  are  several  instances  where 
a  point  which  might  be  overlooked  is 
brought  o-ut  by  clever  acting. 

Mr.  Bender,  as  the  son,  Andy,  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  seeing  this  play.  He 
has  an  appealing  personality  with  a 
sense  of  humor  whic  hembraces  a  sense 
of  horseplay.  He  does  that  most  diffi- 
cult role  of  the  half  boy,  half  man  with 
a  judgment  and  feeling  which  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  undisputed  posses- 
.sion  of  Glen  Hunter.  Mr.  MacRoy.  the 
judge,  is  excellent.  The  other  members 
of  the  cast  arc  very  competent.  A  large 
audience  were  enthusiastic  and  ap- 
plauded the  very  wholesome  and  homely 
philosophy'  which  saturated  the  play. 


BRATTLE  HALL 

"Pi/amalion  and  Galatea" 

A  play  by  w.  S.  Gilbert.  d!recti>d 
bv  Marv  Virginia  Heinlein,  with  set- 
ting bv'  Eliot  Gary  and  costumes  bj' 
Carleton  Earle.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows; ^     ^  , 

Mimns  P*"  Enrle 

Aires.mo.  E'iot  Duvey 

Pyamalion    ^  'li 

rvnisca    JdarKaret  Hatneld 

Mvrine   Ma.v  Sarton 

Leueinpe   i,  Bruce   De  Lette 

Ralatea    Katharine  Warren 

Dunhne  .  .  .  Mary  Viryima  Heinlein 
Chrysos    .   Maynard  Burcess 

Tn  the  old  Greek  myth  on  which  Mr. 


Grau,  doughty  showmen  of  decades  past, 
peered  down  last  evening  on  a  strange 
siBht    They  saw  a  new  Trcmont  Thea- 
tre fresh  from  the  decorators'  brushes 
in  'old  rose  and  silver;  new  «hairs.  new 
drapes  and.  most  wonderful  of  all,  a 
new  and  amazingly  strange  medium  of 
entertainment.    Instead  of  a  stage  peo- 
pled with  the  strutting  players  of  their 
t  me  they  beheld  a  large  white  screen 
across  which  flitted  the  photographed 
figures  of  men  and  women  mostly  .voung 
and   to  them,  wholly  unfamiliar  save 
perhaps  for  two  faces.    These  figures 
not  onlv  capered  in  the  dance,  they 
acluallv"  talked  and  sang.    Now  and 
then  their  costumes,  mostly  black  and 
white  took  on  beautiful  colors.  Through 
It  all  came  the  sound  of  an  invisible 
orchestra  in  overtures  and  accompam- 
mcnr^.    What,  cried  the  shades  of  Ab- 
bey, Schoeffel  and  Grau,  could  it  all 
mean?  ,         .  . 

It  meant  one  more  step  forward  in 
the  uncharted  realms  of  audible  cinema- 
tic entertainment,  a  daring,  lavish,  and 
deservedly  successful  effort  to  better  all , 
,  previous   achievements.     There   is  no] 
1  ^tory  about  a  good  little  chorus  girl  and  i 
'her  back-stage  adventures;  Just  a  be- 
wildering series  of  .song.?  .dances  ta-; 
bleaux.  "black  outs."  and  skits,  with  two, 
masters    of    ceremonies,    the  Messrs. 
Bennv  and  Nagel.  to  keep  things  mov- 
ing    The  impelling  Idea  behind  it  all| 
seems  to  be  ingenuously  expressed  eavly, 
in  the  revue  by  Charles  King,  who 
taunts  Conrad  Nagel  on  the  apparent 
inability  of  "movie  '  actors  to  do  the 
Broadway  stuff.    "You're  all  right  m 
pictures,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  song 
and  dance  business  you  need  us  stage 
folks."  is  the  gist  of  his  remarks.  Upon 
which  Nagel  orders  in  a  piano  and  pro- 
ceeds to  sing.  "You  Were  Meant  for 
Me  "  to  Anita  Page,  seated  on  the  piano 
bench       The  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
people,  in  brief,  have  undertaken  to 
show  the   world  that  Hollywood  has 
plenty  of  talent  equal  to  the  exactions 
of  this  new  screen  form  of  amusement. 
They  previously  had  given  hints  of  this 
in  King  'Vidor's  delightful  satire  on 
Hollywood,  "Show  People,"  and  in  their 


Hollywood.    Some  of  the  highlights  of 
this   gay   performance    are:  Marion 
Davies,  dancing  neatly  on  top  of  a  huge 
drum;    Bessie  Love,   in  an  acrobatic 
dance;  Marie  Dressier,  born  burlesquer 
from  the  days  of  Bennett  and  Moulton, 
declaiming  with  rich  comicality,  "For 
I  m  the  Queen";  Buster  Keaton,  gauzily 
attired,  in  a  droll  Salome  dance  trav- 
esty; Norma  Shearer  and  John  Gilbert, 
in  a  radiantly  colored  setting,  doing  the 
balcony  scene  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
i  verbatim,  to  be  interrupted  by  Lionol 
'  Barrymore  with  orders  from  "higher  up" 
to 'do  it  over  in  modern  lovers'  speech, 
an  unctuous  lampoon;  the  comedy  num- 
bers of  the  Misses  Dressier,  Love  and 
Moran  and  the  Messrs.  King  and  Ed- 
wards—Gus  and  Cliff — culminating  in 
a  sextet  song.  "Strolling  Thru  the  Park 
One  Day,"  joyously  reminiscent  of  the 
long-skirted  nineties;  "Orange  Blossom 
Tiihe,"  a  fantasy  in  colors,  enhanced 
by  clever  use  of  mirrors,  as  also  is  the 
:  "Singin'  in  the  Rain"  number,  with  the 
'  ensemble,  and  Mr.  King  as  soloist, 
j     The  camera  has  accomplished  several 
1 1  remarkable  things.    It  shows  an  atomic 
I  Marion  Davies  advancing  toward  the 
,  audience  under  the  arched  legs  of  gigan- 
'  tic  grenadiers;   it  .shows  Bessie  Love 
creeping  from  the  vest  pocket  of  J£ck 
I  Benny,  who  deposits  her  tiny  figure 
on  the  floor,  whence  she  proceeds  to 
j  grow  up  in  stature  and  voice;  it  juggle.s 
I  positive  and  negative  films  .so  that  black 
I  figures  become  white  and  vice  versa  in 
flashing  changes,  and  ..^  introduce  ths 
I  .second  part  it  reveals,  on  a  strip  at  the 
I  bottom  of  the  screen,  an  orchestra  pit, 
I  with  the  musicians  entering,  tuning  up 
and  finally  starting  the  overture. 

There  will  be  carpers,  perhaps,  who 
will  insist  that  the  dances  on  the  stairs 
run  too  long;  that  Florenz  Ziegfeld  or 
George  White  did  this  or  that  seasons 
ago.  What  of  it?  There  was  an  en- 
semble dance  in  "Show  Girl"  which 
threatened  never  to  end;  and  neither 
Ziegfeld's  nor  White's  ideas  have  ever 
been  applied  before  to  the  screen.  Some 
may  decry  the  slap-stick  skit  of  the 
Messrs  Laurel  and  Hardy  with  a  oig 
white  and  sticky  cake  into  which  one 
immerses  his  face.  Yet.  the  custard 
pie  and  the  siphon  of  soda  have  their 
honorable  place  in  the  legends  of  the 
"movies."  They  certainly  deserve  .some 
recognition  in  any  revue  relating  to 
Hollywood.  W.  E.  G. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"Our  Modern  Maidens" 

\  screen  drama  hy  .lOsephiile  LoveK  :  di 
reeled  l\v  Jack  Conway  aud  presented  b.» 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer     with     the  lollowins 

f-ast : 


Billie  

.\hbotl.  . . 
Gil  ,  .  -  . 
Kentucky. 
Re 


 Joan  Crawforii 

 Rod  La  Rocquf 

.Dous:la3  Fairbanks.  Jr. 

 .\nita  Page 

Edward  Kusrent 


tSt^ii  .  .  .  ,  ijuwaiu   

Blondie  Josephine  Dunn 

B.  Bickerinsr  Brown  .\lbert  Gran 

The  most  palatable  features  of  "Our 
Modern  Maidens"  are  Oliver  Marsh's 
very  fine  accomplishments  with  the 
camera,  and  John  Crawford's  high- 
strung  portrayal  of  a  rich  man's  daugh- 
ter who  tried  to  fool  with  dynamite  and 
didn't  know  how.  Otherwise  Miss  Lov- 
ett's  lurid  tale,  or  rather  her  sequel  to 
"Our  Dancing  Daughters,"  is  just  one 
more  of  those  jazz  pictorials,  in  this  case 
richly  decorated.  The  settings  indicate 
unlimited  wealth,  the  flock  of  pretty 
girls  scurry  through  the  film  in  equallv 
pretty  gowns;  at  every  point  the  eye  is 
assailed  by  tokens  of  modern  ideas  of 
luxury.  If  the  story  was  equal  to  the 
efforts  expended  in  dressing  and  play- 
ing it,  a  more  eulogistic  verdict  might 
well  be  warranted. 

Mi";  Crawford,  as  "Billie"  Brown,  ac- 
cepts an  engagement  ring  from  young 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  us  Gil  Jordan,  on  the 
night  of  her  departure  from  an  expen- ) 
sive  boarding  school.    The  engagement 
is  to  be  kept  secret  until  Gil  obtains  a 
Paris  post  with  the  American  legation. 
When  Glenn  Abbott  boa|ds  her  home- 
v,ard-bound  train,  Billie.  whose  mind 
evidently    is    forever    seething  with 
schemes,   forces  her  acquaintance  on 
him.   He  is  a  powerful  factor  in  Wasii- 
ington  affairs  of  state,  and  she  would 
use  him,  to  aid  Gil.   That  youth,  mean- 
time, has  succumbed  in  a  moment  of 
•■omantic  impulse  to  the  kittenish  allure- 
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ments  of  little  "KentucKy"  BUaHora, 
Billie's  closest  girl  fiieno.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  evening  spent  on  tine! 

1  lake  and  li.  a  wooded  spot  on  its  shore ; 
are  brought  to  the  fore  just  half  anj 
hour  after  Billie  and  Gil  have  been  le-i 

:  gaily  married.  Billie,  whose  obvious' 
treachery  has  sent  the  infatuated  Ab-' 
bott  back  to  his  retreat  in  the  Argen- 
tines, essays  to  solve  the  problem  by 
telling  her  father  that  she  is  not  worthy 
of  Gil.  To  prove  it  she  goes  to  Paris, 
sets  a  divorce,  and.  with  awakened  love, 
in  her  heart,  waits  for  Abbott.  Of 
course  he  comes,  and  of  course  Gil  <*nd 
••Kentucky"  legalise  their  folly. 

Aside  from  Miss  Crawford's  sensitive 
and  volatile  performance,  the  piece  is 
noteworthy  for  Mr.  Pairbanks's  imita- 
tions of  John  Barrymore.  of  Fairbanks, 
senior,  and  a  third,  who  might  have 
been  Conrad  'Veidt.  or  Lon  Chaney.  We 
leave  the  third  guess  open.  Miss  Pago 
is  a  dainty  bit  of  fluff  until  she  becomes 
emotional,  and  then  one  simply  has  to 
laugh  at  h*r.  Miss  Dunn,  as  the  spite- 
ful scandal-monger,  looked  the  part,  i 
Mr,  La  Rocque  had  his  best  moment  in 
the  scene  in  his  lodge  when  he  abruptly 
decides  that  he  doesn't  want  Billie  after 
all.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  wanted 

i  each  other  and  didn't  know  how  to 

'  bring  It  about,  although  the  audience 


FENWAV 
Tlie  Man  iind  the  iMonifiir 

A  screen  farce-comedy,  adaied  from  a 
story  by  Elinor  Glyn;  dir<>cted  by 
George  Filzmaurice,  and  presented  as  a 
First  National  Vltaphone  picture  with 
the  following  cast: 

.roan  Winslow   Billie  Dove 

-Michael  Towne  Rod   La  RncqiK" 

Viola   fiwen  l.rf 

Skippy  RobPi-l  Sihahlp 

.loan's  rnaMlan...?lQl<;<.i'. .  .fharln  ^leUon 
Ruller..  .  Genrse  Biinn.v 

Now  we  know  what  those  happy  mor- 
tals known  as  Hollywood  arti.sts  do  with 
their  spare  time  and  ca.sti.  They  dash 
about  in  costly  speedboats  In  mad,  reck- 
less pursuit  of  a  huge  ball  in  the  water, 
at  which  a  bathing  girl  poised  on  the 
bow  of  each  boat  Jabs  with  a  long  jave- 
lin: they  occupy  palatial  residences, 
with  carefully  groomed  lawns  and  pom- 
pous butlers;  they  maintain  a  string  of 
high-powered  motor  cars,  from  dignified 
broughams  to  saucy  roadsters;  they  even 
own  big  yachts  on  which  they  entertain 
an  entire  colony  of  hard-drinking  cigar- 
ette devotees  of  both  sexes,  shockingly 
comfortable  in  silk  pajamas  or  less; 
they  hold  parties  at  which  human  mer- 
maids entertain  with  sinuous  gyrations 
in  a  huge  tank  built  in  as  one  of  the 
walls,  two  of  the  walls  in  fact,  of  the ' 
ornate  ballroom;  they  are  up  to  any 
'.hlng  devilish  and  anything  calculated! 
,o  create  a  new  sensual  thrill.   All  this 


knew.    10   minutes   after   the   picturf    5eems  true,  if  one  is  to  believe  Mme. 


the  eCect  of  the  spectacle  arouse  wiiai 
is  left  of  Stanwood^s  conscience,  with 
the  result  that  he  collapses  in  the  box. 
whereupon  old  age  descends  upon  him 
as  a  garment.  The  ,<;tatus  quo  of  the 
opening  -scene  is  restored.  Helene  goes 
back  to  her  rightful  man  and  the  <lis- 
illustoned  magnate  finds  consolation  in 
the  care,  and  aflectlon  of  his  loyal  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Cort«z  Is  a  handsome  young  dog 
as  "Jim,"  although  his  "old  man"  pic- 
tures were  hardly  convincing.  He  has  a 
passion  for  "stills" — profiles  preferred — 
and  more  fire  in  his  acting  would  not 
have  hurt.  Miss  Windsor,  as  Helene,  is 
a  splendid  creature,  gorgeously  appar- 
elled, fit  as  far  as  looks  are  concerned. ' 
to  stir  the  flagging  passions,  In  the  most 
venerable  masculine  breast.  But  she, 
too,  is  addicted  to  statuesque  posings. 
We  would  like  to  see  her  ruffle  her  hair 
just  once.  Montagu  Iiove  makes  a 
benevolent  up-to-date  counterpart  of 
Mephistopheles,  and  Helen  Eddy  catches 
the  hearts  of  the  impressionable  with 
'her  impersonation  of  the  plain  but 
faithful  secretary.  Brigham.  Alvarez 
and  Schrader  in  the  operatice  scenes 
sing  with  magnificent  power.  That  part 
of  the  production  Is  realistically  done 
and  is  a  great  treat  to  music  lovers. 
The  very  brief  talking  sequence,  how- ' 
ever,  is  a  disappointment;  Miss  Wind- 
sor's voice  is  heard  to  very  poor  ad- 1 
vantage  Indeed.— J.  E.  P. 


ceivaWe.   However. niTls  the  r  : 
that  we  want  to  hear  and 
.spectacle  of  the  unfortunate  .x.-  - 
left  standing   alone  In  a  corner  for 
20  minutes  at  a  stretch  without  a  word 
or  a  gesture  to  bless  himself  \^^th. 

Miss  Warren— marvellou-sly  appareled 
— made  a  captivating  Gwendolen  and 
read  just  the  right  amount  of  em- 
phasis into  her  lines  toeing  out  their 
full  effect.  Mr.  Butler  lacks  a  little, 
as  far  as  looks  go,  of  the  cynical 
Algy  of  the  play,  but  with  Mr.  De  Lette 
as°a  competent  foU,-  kept  the  audience 
convulsed  with  the  clever  sayings  that 
are  put  into  his  mouth.  Miss  Heinlem 
and  Mr.  Burgess,  in  subordinate  roles 
both  treated  us  to  capital  bus  ol 
character  work.  J-  E.  P. 


started,  Just  how  It  would  turn  out. 

W.  E.  G. 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Masquerade" 

A  screen  comedy  drp.ma.  adapted  by 
Frederick  Hazlltt  Brennan  and  Malcolm 
Stuart  Boylan  from  Louis  Joseph 
Vance's  novel,  "The  Brass  Bowl"; 
photographed  by  Charles  Clarke  and! 
Don  Anderson;  directed  by  Russell  J. 
Birdwell  and  Lumsden  Hare,  and  pre- 
sented by  William  Fox  as  an  all-talking 
picture  with  the  following  cast:  I 

nan  Anisl.v 

nan  Mailland  Alan  Birmingham 

 Alan  Bii-minirhani 

S.vlvia  Graeme  ]>eila  H?"amR 

BIndgrett  n,vdp  Cook 

■U)9  Hicke.v  I'arrell  Mai'DonaIrt 

Bannerman  Arnold  1-uc.v 

.\ndrew  Graenip  Gcorire  Piprfp 

"Masquerade"  Is  in  great  measure  a 
triumph  for  the  cameraman  and  the 
cutting  room  experts.  For  in  it  Mr. 
Birmingham,  a  young  actor  new  to  the 
.screen,  undertakes  to  play  a  dual  role, 
much  as  Richard  Mansfield  or  Thomas 
E.  Shea  did  the  benevolent  Dr.  Jeckyl 
and  the  infamous  Mr,  Hyde,  years  ago. 
They  worked  with  4uick  changes  of 
raiment  and  wigs  and  darkened  scenes. 
Mr.  Birmingham,  who  talks  very  well, 
with  a  mellow  but  distinct  voice,  relies 
less  on  facial  transitions  than  on  vocpl 
inflections;  and.  of  course,  he  ha.s  thei 
artful  aid  of  the  camera  as  he  appearsi 
one  moment  as  Dan  Maitland.  rich  andl 
romantic  young  man  about  town,  and 
the  next  as  Dan  Anisty.  a  resourc.ef ull 
-society  bandit  who  is  leading  the  New;  i 
York  police  in  general  and  Sergeant-' 
Detective  Hickey  in  particular  a  jocular 
chase.  Much  of  the  time  the  action  of 
the  story,  greatly  abridged  from  Mr.  r 
Vance's  thrilling  narrative,  brings  only  ; 
one  of  these  two,  Maitland  or  Anisty,  [/ 
into  the  picture.  There  are  other  mo- 
ments, obviously  those  which  carry  the 
most  exciting  episodes,  when  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  show  both  characters.  Here, 
we  su.spect  a  double;  for  clever  as  these 
film  makers  may  be  it  seems  impo.ssible 
that  the  camera  could  be  capable  of 
taking  two  distinct  shots  and  of  merg- 
ing them  so  convincingly  as  one. 

As  the  picture  unfolds  we  learn  that 
Sylvia  Graeme  is  in  desperate  search 
for  a  damning  certificate  which  a 
group  of  unscrupulous  stock  promoter,? 
induced  her  father  to  sign.  That  is 
the  only  evidence  which  could  send 
him  to  prison  and  she  would  destroy 
it.  Young  Maitland's  Interest  in  the 
matter  is  that  he  owned  most  of  the 
stock  In  question.  The  moment  that 
he.  just  returned  from  Europe  with  his 
cockney  valet,  Blodgett,  get-s  a  glimpse 
of  Sylvia  as  she  flees  after  rifling  hi.s 
town  apartment.  It  is  evident  that  a 
serious  romantic  adventure  is  under 
way.  It  becomes  more  serious  as 
Antsty,  entering  as  Maitland's  double, 
nearly  gets  away  with  a  small  fortune 
in  the  Maitland  jewels.  How  Maitland. 
aided  by  the  quickwitted  Sylvia,  foils ! 


I^^lyn,  that  unique  British  product  who 
p  'Pars  ago  wrote  "Three  Weeks"  and  has 

been  trying  ever  slnceT  inVain,  to  re- 
peat. , 

Pictorially,  "The  Man  and  the 
Moment"  has  many  novel  scenes,  on 
the  water,  la  the  air;  It  Has  its  momepts 
of  excitement  and  audacity;  but  in  the 
main  it  is  an  Insipid  affair,  with  a  story 
so  improbable  and  so  inchoate  as  to  be 
ridiculous.  Handicapped  by  their  own 
impotencies  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
dialogue  which  alternates  with  silent 
sequences,  the  players  make  a  sorry 
showing  despite  their  frantic  endeavor 
to  give  a  semblance  of  verity  to  charac- 
ters and  situations.  Miss  Dove  and 
Mr,  La  Rocque,  for  instance,  recite  their 
lines  like  school  children  on  declama- 
tion dav.  Miss  Dove  did  much  better  in 
"Careers",  but  then,  she  had  a  part  of 
sorts. 

In  this  Glyn  fantasy  she  Is  an 
Jiysterical  young  women,  opposed  by  a 
crusty  guardian,  obscessed  with  a  desire 
for  flying,  and  apparently  unable  to 
tell  when  she  Is  in  love,  or  even  to 
know  what  love  Is.  To  escape  her 
guardian  and  secondarily,  to  accom- 
modate Michael  in  his  efforts  to  free 
him.self  from  mercenary  Viola,  she  goes 
through  a  marriage  ceremony  with 
Michael  on  his  yacht.  It  is  to  be  merely 
a  form,  they  agree,  yet  Michael  prompt- 
Iv  wooes  her,  even  persuades  her  to  re- 
main that  night  on  the  yacht.  The 
next  morning  she  is  gone,  and  the  rest 
of  the  picture  depicts  Michael's  grom 
pursuit,  his  many  rebuffs,  his  final  con- 
quest. Why  Joan  quit  In  the  first  place 
is  not  made  clear;  nor  are  her  subse- 
quent .actions  those  of  any  normal  girl. 
What  does  It  matter?  "The  Man  and 
Moment"  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
save  as  an  example  of  admirable  pic- 
torial art.  In  no  other  department  does 
it  reflect  much  credit  on  any  owe  con- 
cerned in  its  making.  W.  E.  G. 


MODERN-BEACON 

"Midstream" 

A  ifreen  drama  b.v  Francfs  Gnihan,  baeed 
on  a  theme  from  the  opera,  "Faust":  photo- 
eraphy  b.v  .laekson  Rose;  directed  b.v  James 
b  loofj  ajid  presented  by  TiBan.v-SlaJil  as  a 
lalkrhg-singing  picture  with  the  following 
cast : 

.Ijimes  ^lanwood  ."Ricardo  Corler 

Hrlene  ""'rais  Claire  Windsor 

Dr.   Nelson  Monlam  Love 

Martin    Baker   Larr.v  Kent 

Mary  Mason.    Helen  Jerome  Edd,v 

■FAUST"  SINGERS 

Jtephistopheles   Leslie  Briirhani 

Faust    .  Louis  Alvarez 

Marsruenle   Genevieve  SchradT 

Martlic  Florence  Foyer 

It  is  the  "Faust"  theme,  modernized 
that  we  see  and  hear  In  "Midstream." 
A  fantastic  conception,  strikingly  plotted 
and  efficiently  directed,  which  steps  well 
out  of  the  beaten  path  of  the  conven- 
tional screen  drama.  There  is  just 
enough  of  the  eerie  and  unreal  In  the 
story  to  give  us  a  succession  of  pleasant 
little  spinal  thrills  as  it  unfolds.  In- 
cidentally, several  scenes  from  the  fa- 
mous opera  are  beautifully  sung,  acted 
and  presented. 

The  tale  is  that  of  rich  old  Jim  Stan- 
wood,  Wall  street  financier,  almost  in 
his  dotage,  who,  when  he  looks  upon 
Helene  Crabb,  his  beautiful  next  door 


neighbor,  yearns  for  his  vanished  youth, 
Anisty  and  brhigs  about  his  capture,  M or  love  and  romance.  At  the  sugges- 


makes  the  rest  of  the  of  the  yarn,  f  lion  of  Dr.  Nelson,  his  physician,  he 


There  are  physical  encounters,  dramat- 
ic confusions  of  Identity,  and  a  fairly 
moving  fist  fight  on  a  rooftop,  with 
,  Anisty  falling  through  a  skylight  at  the 
'  very  feet  of  the  opaque  Hickey,  for  a 
finale. 

Mr,  Birmingham  and  Miss  Hyams 
played  Intelligently,  easily.  They  in- 
dulged In  no  mock  heroics,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  was  amusing  as  the  cock-sure 
detective,  and  Mr.  Cook's  smooth  de- 
lineation of  the  befuddled  valet  evoked 
many  laughs,    which    of    course  hp 

I  couldn't  hear.   Perhaps  he  read.s  sbr 

1  them. 


W.  F 


goes  to  Berlin  where,  by  some  magical 
means,  a  specialist  in  human  regenera- 
tion transforms  the  aged  gentleman  In- 
to a  handsome  and  dashing  young  chap, 
who  is  introduced  as  'his  "nephew"  and 
proceeds  to  cut  a  wide  swathe  in  the 
world. 

He  fascinates  the  girl  and  gets  her 
away  from  her  rather  commonplace 
lover,  and  the  wedding  date  is  set  when 
the  pair  happen  to  attend  an  operatic 
performance  where  they  see  the  original 
Faust,  aided  by  Mephi.stopheles,  lav 
s^f-ige  to  and  capture  the  heart  of  Mar- 
'lerite.   Helene  s  naive  comments  and 


PLAVGOEKS   THtATRK  GLll.O 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  ' 

,\  sociit.v  pip.y  in  lliree  ad^.  l>y  Oscar 
Wilde,  wiih  the  (ollowins  cast: 

Alk-ernon  Moncrieff    Price  Butler 

John  Worihiiiir   Bruce  Pe  t.e'i- 

Pr.   rha<.iit>le   Maynard  n 

Gwendolen  Kairlox  Katheriiic  ' 

L.tily  Bracknell    Hilda  H 

Mi.«s  Prisin   Mary  Virsrinia  h- 

Cecily   Cjirdew   Christine  I'.in.tni 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  presenting 
a  Wilde  comedy  is  tc  see  that  the 
satirical  epigrams  which  pepper  it  so 
thickly  "get  across."  The  Cambridge 
players  made  a  gallant  attempt  at  so 
doing  and  achieved  a  considerable 
measure  of  success.  By  the  end  of  the 
wecl:,  when  they  all  have  their  parts 
letter  perfect  and  arc  able  to  rattle  off 
the  Wilde  "wise  cracks"  with  sure-fnc 
confidence,  they  will  be  50  per  cent, 
better.  The  prompter  had  rather  too 
much  to  do  last  night  and  that  is 
(anathema. 

As  a  play  "The  Importance  of  Bring 
Earnest"  is  pretty  ewful.  It  descends 
n  denths  nf  in:  ■  •     'lU  are  incon- 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  I  ^ 

Eva  Puck  and  Sammy  White,  late  <Si  I 
vaudeville  and  more  recently  members 
of  the  cast  of  "Show  Boat,"  return  to 
variety  once  more  to  top  off  a  B.  F. 
Keith's  program  which  is  generously 
sprinkled  "with  recent  satellites  of  mu- 
sical comedy.  These  others  are  William 
Gaxton  of  "Connecticut  Yankee"  fame, 
Ross  Hlmes  and  Peggy  Chamberlln  of 
"Zlegfeld  Follies"  and  Allen  Rogers  of 
"Rose  Marie. "  In  addhion,  there  are 
Judson  Cole  and  Natacha  Nattova,  the 
I  former  a  suave  manipulator  of  black 
magic  aixd  cro'nd  psychologj",  and  the 
I  other  having  quite  a  sensational  dance 
I  act. 

Puck  and  White  are  delightfully  ridic- 
ulous, interspersing  their  comic  singing 
I  and  dialogue  with  equally  comic  and 
diflicult  eccentric  dancing.  They  have 
a  manner  all  their  own  and  the  result 
is  worthy  of  their  efforts. 

Gaxton,  who  is  assisted  by  George 
Haggerty  in  a  skit  entitled  "Partners," 
is  a  t^TJificatlon  of  breath-taking,  semi« 
hysterical  high-pressure  salesmanship 
and  promotion.  In  busmess  with  only 
a  half-dollar — which  belongs  to  the  of- 
fice boy — his  energy  and  sharp-thinking 
get  him  into  difficulties  from  which  he 
finally  emerges  with  flying  colors. 

Rogers,  a  tenor  of  pleasing  voice  and 
(y)pearance,  offers  popular  and  classical 
selections  and  apparently  cannot  stay 
on  the  stage  too  long  for  the  audience, 
which  demands  many  encores.  The 
spontaneity  of  one  of  his  encores  is 
.somewhat  questionable,  but  he  strikes 
a  responsive  chord  and  acquits  himself 
well. 

Himes  and  Chamberlain  have  ftl 
dance  act  in  which  the  dancing  Is  not 
taken  too  seriously.  Both  are  capable 
and  have  managed  to  bring  some  nov- 
elty into  their  steps,  thus  producing 
pleasing  entertainment.  Their  reverse' 
version  of  the  Apache  dance  is  alone 
enough  for  as  short  an  interval  on  th? 
stage  as  vaudeville  permits.  , 
Nattova,  on  the  other  hand,  bring*' 
the  classic  interpretation  on  the  stage, 
aided  by  three  equally-talented  mascu» 
line  partners.  In  their  dances.  th9 
higbly-acrobatlc  is  combined  with  the, 
highly-graceful,  especially  in  the  finale, 
"Machinisme. "  an  ofTenng  decidedly 
new  to  Boston  theatre-goers, 

Sid  Marion  and  his  yoiuig  ladj'  en" 
gage  in  some  patter  and  song,  while' 
Boyd  a^d  Wallin  open  the  bill  with 
.some  extremely  iron-jaw  and  slack- 
wire  feats.  The  news  reel  and  anir 
mated  cartoon  complete  the  program. 

TAR 


PLAYGOERS'  THEATRE  J 
"Wife"  \ 
A  drama  in  three  acts  and  four 
.scenes  by  Margaret  Hatfield,  produccc 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  by  th^ 
Playgoers'  Theatre  Guild  at  BrattU 
'  hall,  Cambridge,  last  night  under  th- 
direction  of  Marj-  Virginia  Helnleir. 
with  the  following  cast: 

Roddy  Coleman   ■  ■ .  ■  P'"'<=^,?.'L*ifI 

N'ancv  Coleman   Margaret  Hatfield 

Rhod'a  Elliot   Katharine  Warren 

Dexter  Coleman   Maynard  Burgess 

Beulah  Coleman    .  .Irene  Bevans 

Steven  Coleman   ^V'iV^%  )  .  „™ 

Miss  Wilder   Hilda  Helstrom 

Gavit  Lloyd   fri.ce  De  Let^ 

Xanna   Hilda  Helstrom 

Lorna  Coleman  J""  ^"''41^ 

Gasman   T:-'"'" 

"Wife"  Is  a  drama  of  domesticity  and 
is  safely  grounded  In  the  fimdamentate, 
i.  e.,  there  Is  a  triangle.  In  fact,  there 
is  more  than  one  triangle,  and  the  In- 
terested playgoer  is  permitted  to  sele 
any  one  of  the  three  or  four  as  his  own. 
But  the  very  multiplicity  of  angles  adda 
to  the  Interest,  and  certainly -aone  of 
the  persons  present  last  night  could 
fail  to  discern  the  big  triangle,  viz., 
Roddy,  Nancy  and  Rhoda. 
Miss    Hatfield,    as    the  playwright. 

Miss 


worked  along  conventional  lines 
Hatfield,  as  the  harassed  wife  fighting 
for  life  in  the  sea  of  matrimony,  gave 
a  feeling  and  depth  to  her  lines  that 
transcended  the  other  performers. 
Price  Butler  and  Miss  Katharine 
Warren,  as  the  husband  and  his  im- 
wanted  lover,  gave  excellent  portrayals. 
aLs. 

"Wife"  Is  the  tale  of  a  husband  en- 
grossed in  hLs  own  labors,  ■which  are 
expected  to  bring  him  fame  and  money, 
drawing  upon  the  resources  and  ability 
of  his  wife  until  he  can  reach  the 
heights.  Unfortunately  for  Roddy  Cole- 
man, the  situation  was  complicated  by 
two  facts:  his  wife  happened  to  be  an 
artist  of  even  greater  rank  in  her  own 
profession,  and  Rhoda  Elliot  loves  him. 

In  addition.  Mother  and  Father  Cole- 
man drop  in  every  once  in  a  while,  and 
mother  leaves  the  place  upset  when 
they  leave.  The  audience  last  night 
was  treated  to  an  extraordinarih 
natural  performance  by  young  Law- 
rence Vhian.  who  played  St^-ven  Cole- 
man, 9-year-old  boy  of  the  coup'.r 
Things  In  the  Coleman  home  become 
worse,  with  Nancy  building  fumac 
fires  that  her  husband-pla>-w right  ma' 
have  time  to  write.  Then  Gavit  LIono 
steps  in,  remembers  her,  in.stills  anv 
bition  into  her  and  .she  takes  her  right- 
ful place  among  pianists.  Roddy  bes^^ 
forgiveness.  Rhoda  exits  vowing  un- 
dving  love.  W.  J.  G, 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  Lady  Lies' 
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screen   play,   adapted  b?  Gari|eU 
.lohn    Meehan    from  llw 
o[  ili<-  s.ime  tiile;  dire^  f'i 
i-,...cnted  by  P.i 
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and  listening  to  '  '■ 
you  will  want  to  do  it 


Ladv  Lies.'  . 

over  again.  That's  how  good  this  spark-  j 
ling  little  romance-drama  is.  thanks  to' 
Mr.  Meehan's  delightful  dialogue  and  toi 
the  acting  of  each  and  every  player 
concerned.  WhUe  Mr.  Meehan  has  re- 
moved one  of  the  three  precocious, 
voungsters  from  his  screen  narrative  it 
still  is  the  original  presentation  of  a 
problem  aflectisig  a  parent  who  has 
been  a  widower  for  seven  years  when 
the  action  opens;  his  two  children  an 
upsUnding  "prep  '  school  lad  inrt  a 
little  girl  with  old  ideas;— an.- 
woman  with  whom  the  wu; 
passed  four  years  of  "clean  cor  i 
ship.  "  but  not  in  his  own  home,  iherc 
is  a  dividing  hne  m  his  code  which  lor- 

*"The*"fatber  loves  his  children,  they 
love  htm.   The  three  have  aifreed  to. 


sppalc^t 
and  fearless' I 
Uncle  Henry 
domestic  bla 
stiaight-IacedTi 


am. 


omment  and  argument 
"ttle  of  Salem  sets  a 
when    he   brings  his 
_  rood  of  a  family  on  a 

visit  and  scolds  Rossiter  for  his  un- 
moral actions.  The  children  fan  the 
blaze  when  they  learn  what  their  father 
has  been  doing.  With  a  lie  they  sum- 
mon Joyce  Roamer  to  their  home,  in 
V."iV  father's  absence,  and  undertake 
to  Show  her  Why  she  is  an  unfit  as.so- 
Iciate  for  their  father.  Little  Josephine 
f  even  urges  Joyce  to  go  back  to  the  un- 
derworld whence  she  came.  That  is 
unjust,  since  Joyce  is  a  creator  of  fine 
mstlncts,  unselfish  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives. However,  the  blaze  spreads  and 
threatens  to  destroy  four  lives.  How  it 
is  subdued,  how  the  children  are  taught 
their  lesson,  how  Joyce  and  Rossiter 
finally  reach  a  happier  understanding 
and  a  less  tenuous  relationship  makes 
the  rest  of  the  play. 

In  the  play  Tyler  was  a  minor  char- 
acter. In  the  screen  ver.sion  Mr.  Ruggles 
mvests  him  with  a  delicious  humor.  He 
makes  Tyler  a  rich  tippler,  with  pro- 
nounced vlews_as  to  the  relative  merits 

and  virtues  of  blondes  and  binnettes. 
His  amiably  broad  views  of  companion- 
ate relations  with  a  woman  are  shared 
by  his  present  consort,  Hilda  Pearson. 
The  dialogue  given  Mr.  Ruggles  is  con- 
stantly amusing.  His  characterization 
throughout  is  perfect.  Mr.  Huston  plays 
the  elder  Rossiter  with  a  fine  reserve. 
Miss  Colbert  as  the  sacrificial  Joyca 
gives  a  portrayal  as  true  as  any  of  its 
kind  on  the  stage.  The  two  juveniles 
are  absolutely  amazing  in  their  com- 
bined naturalness  and  their  accurate 
concpption  of  screen  technique.  In  fact, 
all  the  players  were  admirable,  always 
well  within  their  characters.  The  set- 
tings are  decorative  and  in  good  taste. 
"The  Lady  Lies"  is  one  of  the  rarer 
gems  of  the  audible  .screen.  See  it,  and 
you  will  tell  us  we  are  right. 

W.  E,  G. 


COPLEY  THEATRE  REOPENING 

A  stafT  of  workmen  is  applying  the 
finishing  touches  in  the  painting  of  the 
Copley  Theatre,  preparatory  to  its  open- 
ing for  the  new  season  tomorrow  night, 
with  the  first  performance  on  any 
American  stage  of  Dion  Titheradge's 
melodrama,  "The  Crooked  Billet."  S. 
E.  Clive,  actor-manager-producer  at 
thl.9  playhouse,  has  been  dircctmg  the 
production  and  will  have  a  role  in  it. 
Among  the  newcomers  who  vviU  be  pre- 
sented tomorrow  night  on  the  stage 
will  be  H.  Charles.  Crocker-King, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
personalities  on  the  English  speaking 
stage;  Murray  Kinnell,  for  several  years 
with  George  Arliss:  Marshall  Vincent, 
Arthiu-  Stenning  and  Lorna  Lav.-ience. 
There  remains  such  popular  favoritss 
as  E.  E.  Cllve.  Elspeth  Dudgeon,  Rich- 
ard Whorf,  Ian  Emery,  Gerald  Rogers, 
and  Herbert  Belmore. 


l  PTO^VN-OLV?.l??A  THEATRES 
he  Dance  of  Life" 

MPkin--  .Uiectccl  h.v  John  Uo'-.ivjil 
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i.ose  lives  are  to  be  so  i  ..  ..^ 
Skid    accepts  Bonny'.?  lone  sandwich,  | 
allows  her  to  pay   fcr  the   telegram  i 
which  they  hope  will  bring  them  a  joint 
engagement,  sleeps  selfishly  in  his  warm  | 
overcoat  while  little  Bonny  curls  up  and  j 
shivers  because  of  inadequate  covcrhig. 
After  that  the  story  runs  practically  as 
first  written. 

Mr.  Skelly  is  still  the  irresponsible, 
thoughtlessly  cruel,  yet  likeable  low 
comedian.  "Skid  "  .Johnson,  capable  of 
amusing  Follies  audience,  .so  weak  that 
he  permits  liquor  to  ruin  every  chance  I 
he  gets.  He  scores  his  serious  effects  by 
simple  methods;  as  the  ,un tutored 
hoofer  of  flippant  retort  and  care- 
free vision  he  is  without  fault.  He  is  a 
nimble  dancer.  Even  in  song  he  can  be 
impressive,  as  evidence  his  delivery  of 
"True  Blue  Lou."  His  screen  task  mere- 
ly was  to  afapt  himself  to  its  peculiar 
exactions.  Miss  Carroll's  was  the  more 
difficult  assignment,  to  portray  a  young 
woman  to  whom,  despite  her  morally 
loose  surroundings,  love  comes  only 
once;  who  mothers  "Skid,"  plans  for 
him,  rides  him  merciles-nly,  battles  for 
him  when  others  condemn  hil|.  She 
I  — 5 

v.-:i  may  J:3  Ixrcud  of  hsr  pirt  in  thlc 
picture.  „  „ 

Two  other  characters,  Howell  and 
L;fty.  are  played  by  the  original  actorS. 
splendidly.  May  Boley,  become  stout 
since  her  departure  from  musical  com- 
edy, makes  Gussie  a  typical  burlesque 
queen,  frank  of  speech,,  kindly  withal, 
fnd  loyal.  The  othe-s  ?re  uniformly 
good.  There  is  cne  pretentious  Ecene  m 
Technicolor,  depicting  a  Zief^ejcian 
"Follies"  excerpt;  b'ut  to  our  mmd  the 
truest  scene  was  that  of  the  c  res-  re- 
hearsal of  Lefty's  new  burlesoue  show. 

—  E.  G. 
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Sherwood 

motion  piclure  critic,  rightly  says,  1 
This  is  another  picture  that  must  b?  ^ 
seen."  It  is  two  years  since  "Burlesque" 
leaped  overnight  into  Broadway  fame. 
Since  then,  and  especially  since  the  ad- 
vent  of   talking   p'cturcs,   its  general 
theme  has  been  utilized  in   many  a 
screen  product  in  varying  degrees  of 
succes.s.   Despite  these  imitstions,  "Bur. 
Icsque.  "  or  as  we  may  call  it  hence- 
forth, "The  Dance  of  Life."  remains  the 
one  human,  compassionate,  authentic 
document  on  the  evfryday  lives  of  that 
uncultured  but  honest  army  of  troup- 
ers known  as  burlesquers.    Thanks  to 
the  Messrs.  Cromv>cll  and  Sutherland, 
who  collaborated  so  happily  on  '  Close 
Harmony,"  and  to  Mr,  Walters,  who 
wrote  all  ot  the  original  play  before 

S Arthur  Hopkins  substituted  a  belter  sec- 
ond act,  "The  Dance  of  Life"  reaches 
the  screen  wiih  no  signs  of  studio  mutil- 
ation so  frequently  observed  In  such 
transfers.    Such  changes  as  have  been  j 
made,  by  Mr.  Watters  himself,  actually 
improve  the  story  for  screen  purposes,  | 
In  the  play,  the  action  starts  with  ft 
scene  in  the  dressing  room  beneath  the 
stags  of  a  cheap  burlesque  theatre  in 
the  middle  West.     Bonny  and  "Skid" 
are  married.    In  the  picture  they  be- 
come acquainted  in  the  waiting  room  of 
a  railroad  station,  after  Bonny  has  ap- 
plied for  a  job  with  a^lrd-rate  outfit  i 
and  has  been  rejected,  and  after  "Skid" 
ha."^  been  fired  from  the  same  company 
for   sassing"  the  manager.   That  scene  I 
alonp  indicates  the  characteristics  of  iti-? 


COPLEY  XU£ATB£ 
"The  Crooked  BiUel" 

\    melodrama    in    Hirer    acts,    by  Pion 
Titlieradi-p;      prodiued      al      the  Uoyall.v 
h.calip,   London,  O't.   11.   mi".  wiUi  I-e""  | 
Oiiarieimain  as  Ou.v  Merrow .  Man  i.i  Sv.iii- 
iiuiim   as  .Toaii   Kasloii.    Leonaiil   t.n'.on   as  | 
Philip   EafKin:   pprlinmPd    last   evpiiinc  icu 
ihe    first    lime   in    .\mpti<  a   at    the   (  opipy  i 
•i  heatip,  undei-  dirpotioii  of  E.  E.  Clive.  wiin  | 
ilip  follovvini  i.-asl :  „•  .     j  >ri,«..» 

Sli.li  •  P.-dzpi-   Rifbar.l  Whorf 

■<ir  William  Eaeton    .\!thiii;  »lcnnine 

fiirrall  ..   Marshall  Viilccnt 

CfeeU   

M,^.  Wimple  ......... ....^W  Du.h«|»;; 

Philip  Kastoii   Ia;i  Er.ipr.v 

,T..an  Easton   I-<"''ia 

a<,y   Mpii-ow   Muiia.v_  Kinnen 

The  Doctor   ''"  "iC, 

Itisppc-.or  Hitchin?   ...  Herbert  l.elni'.ie 

Like  the  good-natured  physician  r.-ho 
feeds  hi,-;  malingering  patients  the  kind 
of  pills  they  like,  Mr.  Clive  give-,  hi.s 
followers  the  sort  of  plays  they  seem 
10  prefer.  "The  Crooked  Billet,"  his 
latest  British  Importation  with  which 
he  opens  the  new  sea-son  at  the  Copley 
Theatre,  is  another  orthodox  thriller, 
drenched  in  my.'tery.  The  action,  con- 
tinuous, takes  plp.cs  in  the  parlor  of 
The  Crooked  Billet,"  an  inn  in  a 
villagelin  Kent,  England.  Here,  at  the 
ouuct,  Mr.  Clive  evince.^  a.gain  his  pre- 
dilection  for  one-.<;et  plays.     Once  in 

(Place,  th?y  stand  for  the  run  of  the 

!  piece.    A  stage  hands'  paradise! 

1  Sir  William  Easton,  formerly  head  of 
the  secret  service,  after  acquiring  docu- 

!  nients  which  would  send  Dietrich  Hep- 

I  burn  to  the  gallows,  has  disappeared, 
"l  Guy  Merrow.  a  "Bulldog  '  Drummond 

II  type,  who  had  worked  under  Sir  William 
I  during  the  war,  decides  to  find  him, 
(  His  path  leads  to  the  sinister  doorway. 

the  shadowy  parlor  ot  the  injn.  Its  very 
name  is  orninous.  Even  Mrs.  Wimple, 
the  angular  and  acidulous  landlady,  has 
a  furtive  air  which  hints  at  evil  knowl- 
edge. Guy  finds  that  an  unnamed 
"doctor"  has  secluded  himself  on  the 
upper  floor.  Cautiously  Guy  taps  walls, 
scrutinizes  doors,  keeps  his  head  up.  So 
doing,  he  sees  blood  dripping  from  the 

'  cciiing.  The  anonymous  message  which 
sent  Guy  to  the  inn  was  bonafide.  Sir 
Williams  must  be  upstairs,  a  prisoner. 

I  These  arc  mere  signs.  Now  comes 
action,  rbnipt.  violent,  yet  never  fatal. 

■  Joan.  Sir  William's  ''air  daughter,  is 

■  captured,  her  brother  Philip,  shoulder 
I  to  shoulder  with  Guy,  enlists  In  the 
i  c&use,  knocks  out  several  plug-uglies 

with  h;^  sood  left  fist  only  to  be  cap- 
tured ?n6  thrust  into  the  same  room 
where  sits  his  father,  rhilip  i.-;  stvappcc: 
to  a  chair.  Th?  "ciodor,"  and  now  you 
know  who  he  is,  stands  between  them. 


"Phe  papers,  where  are  they?"  Sir  Will- 
iam glowers  but  is  silent.  Palzer's  Swed- 
i.-^h  knife  caresses  Philip's  throat:  still 
silence.  A  thin  red  line  streaks  under 
Philip's  chin;  how  now.  Sir  William!  It 
does  not  end  here.  Heroism  and  vil- 
lainy clash  and  victory  wavers  over  each 
repeatedly.  Locked  doors,  drugged 
sherry,  ready  pi.stols.  black  jacks,  infer- 
nal machines  whose  tickling  reminds 
pne  of  Hook's  crocodile  or  Jim  Hawkin's 
iperturbation  of  mind  as  he  and  hia 
jbrave  mother  awaited  the  pirates.  An 
jingenlous  series  of  situations,  a  fairly 
prigtnal  ending:  and  from  start  to  fin- 
ish thrills  enough  to  gorge  the  mo  " 
nsatiate  kppetifc  for  .such  meaty  far 
j  We  hesitate  to  applaud  and  thus 
Irncourase  villainy:  yet  must  v.e  tr 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

One  might  easily  suppose  that  a  cyclopedia  of  chamber  music  would  not 
be  of  general  interest.  If  some  regard  this  music  as  th«  highest  form  of  art, 
others  miss  the  coloring  and  the  dynamic  power  of  the  orchestra  and  find  I 
that  string  quartets  and  other  forms  are  only  for  the  "intellectuals— the 
highbrows."  Edward  MacDdwell  once  told  us  that  chamber  music  was  to 
Jiim  cold  veal. 

Even  that  vague  pers6n,  the  general  reader,  would  find  much  entertam- 
ment  reading  the  first  volume— the  only  one  as  yet  published— of  "Cobbetfs 
CycloDedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music,"  compiled  and  edited  by  Walter  'Wilson 
Cobbett  and  published  by  the  Oxford  university  Press.   It  is  a  stately  vol-  > 
ume— "A"  (with  reference  to  pitch)— "H"  ("Huybrechts")  of  585  large  octavo  | 
pages,  double  column.    There  are  many  illustrations  in  musical  notation.  |' 
There  is  a  preface  by  Sir  WUliam  Henry  Hadow,  who  is  described  by  the 
editor  as  "a  deep  philosophical  thinker." 

Mr.  Cobbett,  an  Englishman,  born  in  1847,  was  sent  to  France  and  Ger-  , 
niany  by  his  father,  a  man  of  literary  and  musical  taste.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  young  man  studied  music  in  these  countries,  but  he  associated  with 
persons  who  taught  him  to  respect  and  love  the  art.  Returning  to  England, 
he  little  by  little  grew  Enthusiastic  over  chamber  compositions  and  took 
part  as  a  violinist  or  viola  player  in  amateur  performances.  When  he  was 
sixty  he  was  able  to  retire  from  business  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  culti- 
vation of  the  art.   He  has  told  the  story  of  his  "chamber  music  life"  in  a 
delightfully  simple  manner,  so  that  any  reader  would  wish  that  the  article,! 
long  as  it  is,  with  digressions  on  ethics,  individuality,  eclecticism,  sight  read-l 
ing,  friendship,  instruments,  nervousness,  competitions,  were  still  longer,! 
And  he  writes  with  a  refreshing  modesty  when  one  realizes  the  substantial' 
interest  he  has  shown  in  this  form  of  music  by  establishing  competitions,  free 
libraries;  by  supplying  lecturers,  awarding  prizes  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  'While  he  has  given  the  contributors  to  this  cyclopedia  full  liberty 
in  the  expression  of  opinion,  he  has  thought  it  best  to  supplement  their 
articles  with  notes  giving  his  own  views.  These  notes  are  delightful  reading, 
showing  as  they  do  his  catholicity,  independence  and  modesty  of  conviction. 
The  list  of  contributors  is  a  long  one,  including  prominent  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian  critics  and  composers,  -^^'hile  the  United  States  Is 
represented  by  Arthur  Shepherd,  Olin  Downes,  and,  best  of  all,  by  Carji^ 
Engel,  whose  sketches,  short  as  they  are,  are  conspicuous  for  their  critical] 
acumen.    The  longest  articles  of  a  critical  nature  are  by  'Vincent  d'IndyJ 
(Beethoven  and  Franck),  D.  F.  Tovey  (Brahms  and  Haydn),  Edwin  Evan-S 
(Bax  and  Bridge— in  this  case  surprisingly  long).  Ernest  Walker  writes  about 
Bach;  his  Handel  article  is  inadequate.  Mr.  Evans  considers  the  case  of  De- 
bussy, also  of  Bartok;  M.  G.  de  St.  Foix  does  justice  to  the  neglected  Cheru-' 
bini,  Florent  Schmitt  treats  Gabriel  Faure  sympathetically.  An  article  that, 
will  excite  attention  and  controversy  is  Mr.  Evans's  long  discussion  of  atonal- 
ity  and  polytonality,  copiously  illustrated  by  examples  from  ancient,  modern 
and  ultra-modern  composers.    Mr,  Calvocorossi  writes  enthusiastically  oi 
Borodin's  quartets  and  has  much  to  say  about  Glazounov, 


In  a  work  of  so  great  dipienslons  there  are  nscessarily  omissions  and 
no  doubt,  some  inaccurate  statements.  As  Mr.  Cobbett  says,  "We  of  th< 
staff  are  human,  contributors  are  human,  and  the  authors  of  one  or  two  ol 
the  older  books  of  reference— less  than  human."  He  will  be  grateful  foi 
notes  of  correction  and  supplementary  sketches.  One  might  wish  that  date.- 
of  birth  and  death  were  always  given  when  possible.  There  is  no  mentior 
of  Arthur  Bird,  an  American  who  lived  many  years  in  Gernjany;  whost 
chamber  music  won  recognition  there  as  in  the  United  States,  though  Bird's 
friend  W.  H.  Dayas  is  not  forgotten  by  the  editor.  One  might  question  th« 
disposition  of  space;  ask  why  this  composer  should  have  so  much  and  thaj 
one  so  little.  One  might  also  wish  that  there  was  a  little  more  biographical 
information  about  the  contemporary  composers;  with  whom  and  where  thej 
studied;  the  dates  of  first  performances  of  tlae  more  important  works  wouW 
be  valued.  (M.  d'  Indy  is  careful  to  give  dates.)  , 
There  will  naturally  be  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  justicf 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  contributors.  Some  will  question  the  valut 
of  su-h  elaborate  analyses  as  those  of  Haydn's  quartets— over  30  pages  ar(  i 
given  to  Haydn— and  Professor  Tovey  takes  his  task  with,  professional  serU  ; 
ousness.  f 

Aft°r  all  Mr.  Cobbett  is  the  hero  of  this  truly  monumental  work.  Ht 
makes  this  comment  on  Mr.  Evans's  study  of  atonality  and  polytonality:  -n 
vould  border  upon  presumption  for  any  amateur  to  pronounce,  as  yet,  a  dcfi. 
n^t-  oon-iicn  upon  the  ultimate  value  of  the  works  known  as  atonal, 
constitute  practically  a  new  art.  Speaking  of  myself,  after  adventures  .  ' 
soul  spreading  over  a  lifetime,  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  chamber  n 
I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  experienced  defeat  when  confronted  with  n 
Tv-hi-h  apparently  sets  consonance  and  normal  rhythmic  feeling  to  defiance 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  Mr.V^obbett  saying  of  Bach's  Chaconn. 
"As  long  as  the  interpreter  is  a  violinist  of  distinction,  it  is  a  welcome  feature 
but  under  any  other  circumstances,  somewhat  of  an  infliction  to  'w^sar 
critics  .  .  .  public  performance  of  a  work  so  exacting  should  be  reserved  fo 
davs  of  ripe  achievement.' "  .     ^         ■       j  tv.^ 

Mr  cobbett,  interested  in  everything  that  pertams  to  music  and  th 
concert'  hall,  discussed  the  question  whether  applause  should  be  deferred  tU - 
the  final  measure  of  a  sonata  or  quartet  is  reached-a  recent  innovation  li  „ 
London    He  admits  that  the  contemplative  mood  of  a  listener  may  be  dls^^ 
turb-d  by  applause,  but  silence  has  a  chilling  effect  on  performer  and  lis - 
ten-^r    "It  is  an  unnatural  inhibition  against  a  natural  and  generous  im- 
pulse" and  it  encourages  the  racial  reserve  with  which  British  audiences  arr 
only  too  plentifully  endowed.  Furthermore,  the  movements  of  a  sonata  ai. 
not  seldom  of  unequal  merit,  and  I  am  one  of  many  who  hope  that  the  put 
lie  will  reassert  its  right  to  applaud  after  each  one,  and  even  to  rrf-demand  ^ 
favorite  number  when  deeply  moved.   Incidentally,  Pablo  Casals  shares  thr 

*'^'"'Then  there  are  the  delightfuUy  personal  articles  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  as  "Th^ 
Chambe  -  Music  Life."  He  glories  in  the  fact  that  his  taste  is  eclectic,  bia  j 
it  is  a  heavy  task  for  him  to  understand  some  contemporaneous  musi^ 
Bhoenberg's  for  example.  "Some  of  the  moderns  are  guilty  of  writing  pa< 
sages  for  strings  that  are  only  suited  to  piano,  wind,  or  orchestra,  not  eve^ 
always  to  these,  whereas  the  older  masters  almost  invariably  wrote  musi 
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hich  lies  within  the  tracks"  of  the  fingers.    Modern  composers  seem  to 
:orget  that  professional  players  are  not  all  virtuosi,  and  as  to  amateurs,  they 
vill  never  take  to  their  hearts  music  that  is  alien  to  the  genius  of  their  in- 
Rtrument."  Otto  Siegl  has  declared  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  players  "to  go 
v  ith  the  new."   Mr.  Cobbett  agrees,  but  adds  a  rider  prompted  by  his  own 
\perience:  "The  study  of  contemporary  chamber  music  has  had  with  me  an 
•{expected  sequel.    It  has  in  some  mysterious  way  greatly  quickened  my 
ipacity  for  appreciation  of  the  old.  .  ,  .  It  is  due  to  the  chamber  music 
fe  that  I  have  held  the  consciousness  of  age  so  far  at  arms  length;  and  I 
n  able  to  say  that,  if  I  finish  tomorrow,  life  will  have  retained  its  savor  to 
The  end."   And  so  he  says,  with  Richard  Walthew,  that  chamber  music  is 
tiie  music  of  f fiends.  "It  is  also  a  promoter  of  friendship,  and  on  that  score 
f.lone  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are  concerned  with  mapping 
.  ut  a  scheme  of  life  for  young  people  in  whom  they  discern  musical  proclivi- 
.?s.  My  best  hope  for  tliis  book  is  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  youth- 
.  ul  students  and  prove  suggestive." 

—  "  1 

"This  book,"  even  in  the  first  volume  covers  a  -wide  field  from  "Acoustics  I 
to  "Humor  in  Chamber  Music."    In  the  latter  gossiping  article  the  editor '; 
describes  Mr.  Robert  H.  SchaufBer,  whose  books  are  published  by  a  Boston ) 
Arm.  as  the  Artemus  Ward  of  Chamber  Music.  In  the  former  Mr.  Betti  of  j 
the  Floijzalev  Quartet  tells  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by  changes  of  j 
climate  passiig  through  the  United  States  with  the  consequent  disastrous  | 
eS£ct  on  the  strings.  | 
There  are  valuable  articles  on  chamber  music  in  Belgium,  Prance,  i 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  England,  the  United  States,  with  lists  of  chamber  i 
clubs.  Mr.  A.  L.  Goldberg  gives  a  long  list  of  American  performing  organiza-  | 
tions!  but  omits  the  Burgin  String  Quartet  of  Boston  and  a  few  other 
chamber  clubs.    There  are  articles  on  broadcasting  and  on  gramophone 
rhamber  music;  the  clarmet  in  chamber  musi:.  but  there's  no  mention  of 
le  pieces  by  Debussy  for  clarinet  and  piano  and  saxophone  and  piano.  Nor 
of  Stravinski's  songs  with  clarinet.  "Color  in  Chamber  Music"  is  by  Mr. 
Calvocoressi  who  admits  that  of  all  the  elements  of  music  color  is  the  most 
difficult  to  Isolate  for  purposes  of  discussion.    "To  define  tone  color,  one 
must  start  by  eliminating  all  irrelevant  metaphors  that  occur  in  current 
talk    Color  is  not  character.  Often  when  one  speaks  of  the  color  of  a 
melody,  its  character  is  meant.  Melody  (that  is,  a  single  line)  apart  from 
timbre,'  can  only  possess  color  so  far  as  it  contains  contrasts  of  keys  or 
forcibly  suggests  definite  harmonies." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  subject.  "Consorts  of  Viols"  should  be 
treated  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch;  also  to  be  expected  that  he  would  treat  it 
in  his  characteristically  cocky  manner;  that  he  would  begin  by  saying: 
•  During  the  period  1550-1660  there  flourished  in  England  a  kind  of  chamber 
music  which  has  not  been  surpassed";  that  the  English  excel  ail  others  in 
^10l  making  as  in  viol  music.  For  the  performance  of  Bach's  music  the 
•olone  should  be  revived,  or  at  least  that  double  basses  \^•ith  thin  strings 
^nd  frets  should  be  used,  for  the  music  demands  the  same  clearness  in 
■ca5S  and  in  upper  parts.  "We  are  told  that  Servals,  the  Belgian  virtuoso, 
rendered  the  peg  for  the  violoncello  fashionable  because  he  was  too  fat  to 
hold  the  instrument  comfortably  between  his  knees.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  thinks 
that  the  peg  has  few  advantages  and  many  inconveniences. 

Some  men  are  mentioned  who  never  wrote  chamber  music  but  suggested 
it  to  others  or  encouraged  performances. 

The  contributions  to  this  remarkable  cyclopedia  are  generally  admirable, , 
but  the  one  that  stands  out  boldly  is  Vincent  d'Indy's  long,  scholarly,  dis- 
criminative, and  eloquent  study  of  Beethoven's  work  in  the  fteld  of  chamber' 


oihor  nui.sical  numbers  which  we  .sus- 
pect were  dug  out  of  Mr,  Stampers 
"rejected  with  thanks"  trunk  or  com- 
posed on  top  of  it  during  rehearsals 
To  make  the  situation  a  little  bit  more 
discouraging,  the  recording  apparatus 
wheezes  and  puffs  like  a  run-down 
phonograph  of  antique  type.  "Words 
and  Music"!  Anyway,  its  a  good  title 
  W.  E.  O. 

MODERN-BEACON  THEATRES 
"The  Melody  Man" 

A  screen  pla.v.  adaplert  he  .!  C!  Hawkea 
fiom  a  story.  -Thp  U.uleisianrlei-: "  hv  Jo 
Swirliiik-:  ilirected  b.v  Rolierl  K  Hill"  and 
Diesented  by  Universal  as  an  alj-ialkini 
uicHire  with  the  foIlowinK  case 

Des  Diipi-ee  ..   E,),|je  U„..„.,. 

Dolores  Duoree'  i  Josephine  Dmin 


Danny  Kay   George  Stone 

.(nan  RinaUli    .    .  Hnntly  Gor<]on 

Constance   Duprte    .  .  .  Jane  La  Verne 

Rose  Coe 

The  "talkies"  came  about  20  years  too 
late  for  Eddie  Leonard.  They  caught 
him  on  the  wrong  side  of  an  exception- 
ally honorable  career  in  that  now  ob- 
solete form  of  blackface  entertainment 
known  as  minstrelsy.  His  voice,  thrown 
ingratiatingly  across  the  footlights  for 
more  j'ears  than  we  can  recall,  lacks 
that  vibrancy  essential  now  to  the  audi- 
ble screen.  His  feet  are  still  won- 
drously  nimble,  he  can  do  some  of  the 
old  routine  still  with  the  best  of  the 
newcomers,  especially  the  soft  shoe 
dances;  but  more  than  nimble  feet  are 
essential  to  success  in  this  new  diver- ^ 
sional  vogue. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Leonard  ap- 
pears to  worse  advantage  than  Mr.  Jes-  | 
sel  in  "Lucky  Boy, "  or.  Mr.  Dowling  in  | 
"The  Rainbow  Man."  He  couldn't.  But  | 
of  the  three  vehicles  we  have  no  hesi-  i 
tancy  in  asserting  that  "The  Melody 
Man"  takes  first  prize  for  hackneyed  I 
story,  stupid  dialogue  and  unimagina-  f 
tive  direction.  For  such  faults  Mr.  Leon-  ' 
ard  cannot  be  censured.    We  concede 
that  with  more  helpful  material  he 
might  have  shaken  off  the  stigma  of 
mediocrity  which  now  brands  him  in 
this  Swirling-Hawkes  collaboration  in 
dulness.   As  it  is,  one  cannot  deny  that 
he  does  his  level  best  with  the  dull  role 
of  Des  Dupree  of  the  hopeless  three-a- 
day,  that  he  acts  with  sincerity  as  the 
lonely  father  whose  life  is  wrapped  up 
in  his  precocious  little  daughter,  Connie, 
stolen  from  him  by  the  wife  who  .sought  i 
a  higher  place  in  the  theatrical  sun. 
In  the   end.   after   reels  of  anguish,, 
mimed  and  expressed,  the  parents  are 
reunited. 

Mr.  Leonard  sings  several  songs,  old 
and  new,  none  of  any  great  melodic  dis- 
tinction. Next  to  the  star's  simplicity 
should  be  ranked  that  of  the  two  little 
juveniles  who  doubled  in  the  role  of 
Connie.  Come  to  think  of  It.  Miss  Dunn 
belongs  in  the  group  too;  her  methods, 
so  far  disclosed,  have  never  seemed  to 
be  more  than  simple.    .        yf.S.  Q. 


lUting    cognizance    of    the  •"■^upenoi 
craftsmanship  of  the  rasoureeful  Doc- 
tor "   alias  Dietrich   Hepburn,   as  Mr 
Charles  H.  Crokcr-King  porti-ayed  -t 
lime.s     If  anything,  he  was  a  ti;ine  ton 
-arrulouR.  Mr.  Kinnell.  like  Mr.  Ciokev- 
■Kin<'  serving   his   novitiate    with  tae 
Copiev  players,  becam-  popular  instant 
Iv  as  thr  nervy  young  man  who  mat,che 
\vit.s  with  the  master-criminnl.     It  ir, 
true  that  Mf^rrow  errs  in  judgniPiit  at  | 
t  imes     It  was  unwi.se  not  to  t  ru.ss  up 
thp  'Doctor'  when  he  had  him  alone] 
riownstair.s.    Th?  audience  knew^ ; 
fact  most  of  the  audience  told  him  so  1 
in  audible  warnings.  \ 

Miss  Dudgeon  gave  another  of  lici 
.•amazingly  trenchant  PorV'^'^' i^''^  h»,: 
Wimple.    T;iat  odd  creature  l^ad  nei 
points.    She  spoke  feelingly  of  her  dJ- 
eeased  brtt6-half.    "  'E  was  h '^wful  a. 
a.  man,  'e  was  a  no-good  'usband  but 
h'in  'is  taate  for  liquor  'e  was  nil  d^s-  , 
peraiiduml"  .A  noble  tribute.  Jl";^i- 
bute     Mr.  Emery  was  a  stalwart  Philip.  I 
Miss  Lawrence,  with  little  to  do    dio  , 
that  little  well.     The  Me,ssrs.  Whorf.  j 
Vincent  and  Rogers  became  a  f'f  Pa^]!'"  , 
trio  of  iailbirds.    Mr.  Clive  ar,  Alf   the  | 
simpl?-mindcd  potman.  .snbmei-;ed  hi-! 
known  line  talents,  content  wuli  a  te^ 
lines  here  and  there.    The  audience 
was  large  in  numbers,  and  keenly 
terest-d  throus'nout.    What  matter  if 
"The  Crooked  Billet  "  is  90  per  cent, 
dialceue,  the  slight  remainder,  action. 
Suspense   is   there   aplenty.  Though 
the  players  telegraph  what  is  coming. 
\  the  "ood  old  shivery  feeling  r;ses 
I  the  same.     With  future  performances 
doubtle.ss  com;  smoother  inter- 

ch?n5cs  of  pointed  spei'c.i.  Spirited 
i  tempo  is  one  e.s.sontial  to  your  cnmpl'-tr 
!  thriller.  W.  E.  G. 


presented  py  William  Fox  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Mary  Brown   .  .  .'>f  !  ,.i"pei^v 

,  Eoro.hv"B?ake  Helen  '^"}.e^ei 

Poo  Emails  .     .   .     WUliani  Orlamond 

 *''^oi?,i^rx 

Bubbles-".  B,U,bles  Crowell 

"Words  and  Music"  comes  about  as 
near  to  being  nothing  at  all  as  they  can 
make  them.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
present  era  in  sound  pictures  has  been 
the  inability  of  the  Pox  studios  to  keep 
pace  with  tlie  musical  comedy  vogue. 
Mr  Fox's  name  is  on  several  very 
'praisewothv  achievements  in  the  talk- 
'ing  films,  as  "In  Old  Arizona."  for  in- 
stance; "Hearts  In  Dixie."  was  not 
wholly  lost,  thanks  to  its  clever  colored 
cast.  But  in  the  field  of  revue  or  mu- 
sical comedy  it  has  been  another  ver- 
dict In  this  latest  perpetration  we  find 
a  sophomoric  plot  about  the  antics  of 
a  lively  crowd  of  students  In  a  co-ed 
college,  known  as  Darnell.  There  is 
Mary  Brown,  leader  in  mischief  yet 
popular  with  all  save  two.  One  of  these 
is  the  college  snooper— there  always  is 
'one.  this  time  played  by  Helen  Twel- 
vetrees;  the  other  is  Miss  Crockett,  the 


B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Vaudeville  ends  its  tociire  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  week  in  a  gale  of  laugh- 
ter. The  new  playhouse  has  had  iU 
vicissitudes,  first  vaudeville  and  movies 
failing  to  lure  the  customers,  and  then 
high  grade  vauoeville  likewise  missing 
In  Its  primary  function  of  paying  its 
way  Hence  this  week  is  the  last  of 
vaudeville,  for  next  week  the  theatre 
becomes  movie-minded. 

Those  who  provide  the  source  of  the 
laughter  are  William  and  Joe  Mandel, 
heroes  of  many  campaigns  in  an  acro- 
batic offering.  For  years  they  have 
Iseen  a  comparatively  "dumb"  act,  with 
pantomime  their  stock  In  trade.  Now 
they  become  part-talkie  and  gain  con- 
siderable lustre  thereby,  the  chief  pro- 
;  ponent  beini?  brother  Joe.  In  their 
regular  roulme  they  are  funny  enough, 
but  thev  are  hilarious  in  an  after- 
piece entitled  'The  Wager." 

Billy  Glason,  who  sings  and  orates, 
his  monoloeue  being  written  by  Neal 
'O'Hara  of  the  Traveler,  has  the  same 
sure-fire  results  wblch  greet  hus  every 
visit  to  Boston,  while  Florrie  LeVere, 
assisted  by  Harry  Denny  and  Edythc 
Handman,  has  a  pleasing  act  of  song 
and  dance. 

An  unusual  offering  is  presented  by 
the  Lee  Sisters  and  their  dancing  troupe 


1  Twenly-five  per.sotis  are  in  liie  cast,  in- 
I  eluding  several   pupils  of   the  Wharf 
Theatre   school   of  acting.  G:etchen 
I' Eastman  and  Adolphe..Elsenbourg  col- 
I  laborated    in    the    play's  autliorship, 
I  Elmer  Hall  took  charge  of  the  lighting 
and  settings.  H.  Don  Beker,  a  writer 
of  the  local  colony,  provided  the  inci- 
dental sketches,  and  the  costumes  were 
designed    by    Ellen    Ravenscroft  and 
I  Dorothy  Oldham. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Words  and  Music" 

A  screen  musical  revue;  story  by 
Piederlck  Hazlitt  Brennan  and  Jack 
McEdward,  lyrics  and  music  by  Dave 
Stamper  and  Harlan  Thompson,  Con- 
rad, Mitchell  and  Gottler.  and  William 
Kernell;  directed  by  James  Tinllng  and 


LISS   ^IWlvcVf.    m>-    jrie  LieC  OlSieiS  KUU  mcil   ueuivii'S  V. 

straight-laced  dean.     Phil  Denning  Is ,  xhe  settings  are  effective,  the  dancers 
the  poor  youth  who  hopes  to' win  theia,e  capable  and  out  of  the  ordinary., 
$1500  prize  for  the  best  number  at  the|  jjut  through  weaknesses  in  planning  the  ; 
forthcomine  annual  stage  revue.    Pete  ,.out,ine  of  the  piece,  the  act  does  not, 
Donahue  is  the  stalwart  football  star  qu^g  "click  '    Kin  Taika  and  his  two 
who  thinks  he  will  win  the  prize.  Each  |  daughters  exhibit  Japanese  magic  in  a 
is  particularly  fond  of  Mary.  "Trip  to  Tokio. "  while  Owen  McGivney 

Before  the  revue  excerpts  are  shown  rgtums  with  his  one-man  enactment  of 
there  are  several  scenes  of  skylarking  Dickens's  'Oliver  Twist,"  in  which  he 
in  a  swimming  pool  In  which  boys  and  portravs  all  the  characters  and.  further- 
girls  figure;  and  there  is  one  really  ^,0^^  ^hows  the  audience  how  he  makes 
comic  scene  when  the  Sigma  "frat"  ^is  quick  changes. 

boys  toss  the  scandalized  Dean  Crockett  i  Harrv  Bentell  and  Helen  Gould  start 
in  a  blanket,  thinking  that  she  is  Mary  ^^^^  xylophonists  and  turn  out  to 
Brown,  made  up  as  the  dean,  and  come  ^^j.y  capable  dancers.  The  news  reel 
*~  r>vpr  nn  the  bovs.    In  the  animated  cartoon   complete  the 

I.  A.  S. 


to  put  one  over  on  the  boys.  In  the  ^^^^^ 
revue  itself,  Miss  Moran  dances  with  a  program, 
certain  degree  of  grace  and  can  sing 
not,  at  all.  Mr.  Percy  seems  to  sing  a 
ballad.  "Too  Wonderful  for  Words.' 
Tom  Patricola  has  one  dance  on  the 
swimming  pool  bank  which  lasts  about 
one  minute.  He  is  supposed  to  dance 
again  in  the  revue  but  if  he  did  it  was 
in  a  style  utterly  foreign  to  his  routine. 
Phil  gets  the  prize  and  Mary,  and  that 
is  about  all  there  is  to  it  "' 


There  are  IjOioduction 


WHARF  THEATRE  WILL 
END  SEASON  THIS  WEEK 

ISoecltil  IlisiiHti  h  lo  The  Uenilril 
PROVINCETOWN.      Sept.      1— The 
eUxsing  w«ek  of  the  Wharf  Theatres 
season  here  ijegins  tomorrow  with  the 
'Rhapsody    in    Rhythm  " 


WILBUR  THEATRE  , 
^ "Jarnegan"  I 

A  Dlav  in  three  ads.  by  Charles  Beahan  t 
and  Garrett  Fort,  based  on  Jim  Tiilly  s  novel 
of  the  same  litle:  produced  at  the  Longacre 
Theatre.  Kew  York.  Sent.  -2^.  and  then  ; 

staged  by  Ira  Hards,  with  setimKs  by  Clark  i 
Robinson:  presented  last  eveninit  tor  the  I 
(Mst  time  in  Boston,  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre.  } 
with  the  following  cast:  I 

Jack  Jarnecan   Richard  Bentiell 

Nathan  Leedman   Hooper  1..  Atchle.v  , 

Edward  Bernard  Fred  Irving  Lewis 

i  Daisy  Carol   Ltieile  Ruth  Browne! 

'  Pauline  Clare  l^e  Smith  I 

Alice  Toren  Lee  Russell 

.  Dorothy  Chester   Esther  Denniii  ' 

!  Jimmy  Falon   Donald  Macmillan 

I  Jacob  Isaacs  James  R.  Wai°-- 

Patsy  Brannigan  Jack  Klenrio: 

Velma   Joyce  Arlii  - 

I  Cherry  Lindal   Edith  Arnnlr 

\  Sally   Zelma  Tid-i 

Mrs.  Crossman   Violet  Mah- 

t  Herb    Guidn  Alex.imlf 

Script  Clerk   l«ontine  Debau 

Nurse    .\ncela  Rater 

Watchman   Robert  Nels" 

The  Fluff   Pearl  Seibe 

Hari-.v    ....  Maynard  Holn>  > 

Immorality  is  not  a  question  of  geog- 
raphy. We  have  Mr.  Jamegan's  owr 
word  for  that,  delivered  in  the  seconri 
act  of  the  play.  And  later,  in  his  cur- 
tain speech.  Mr.  Bennett  stressed  th 
■  point  that  there  are  Jarnegans  every - 
I  where,  and  men  and  women  of  the  sanv" 
calibre  as  are  residents  of  Hollywood 
1  He  admitted  that  the  authors  hac 
sought  to  make  drama  out  of  Holly 
wood,  but  that  it  has  been  his  prefer- 
ence to  utilize  the  play  as  a  sermon 
applicable  anywhere.  As  a  matter  of 
cold  fact.  "Jarnegan"  does  not.  cannot 
hurt  Hollywood.  In  any  community 
where  hundreds,  ewn  thousands  are  in- 
tent on  the  same  errand,  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits,  there  will  be  .scoun- 
drels and  drunkards  and  loose  women: 
there  will  be  scandals,  exposed  or 
hushed  up:  there  will  be  suicides,  homi-  | 
cides,  even  deaths  resultant  of  Illegal 
surgery. 

In  his  novel.  Mr.  Tully  sought  sen- 
sationalism. That  always  has  been  hi.'^ 
weakness.  The  men  who  made  a  pla- 
from  his  blasphemous  narrative  had  a 
mind  solely  to  theatricalism.  Quite  like- 
ly it  is  true  that  in  New  York,  per- 
haps in  Chicago,  the  text  of  -Jarnegan 
abounded  In  sailor's  oaths  and  bawdv- 
house  phrases.  Last  evening,  that  te.\t 
was  astoundingly  mild.  Jarnegan  was 
content  to  clip  his  expletives;  "Well.  I  il 

be  ":  or  "What  the   !"  Not  that 

"Jarnegan"  Is  not  still  a  virUe.  stalwart 
stirring,  amusing  show:  for  show  it  is. 
—a  very  Interesting  show-sermon, 
rather  than  «  great  play. 

Jarnegan  was  just  a  tramp  with  a 
twisted  brain.  There  are  many  like  hini 
In  the  world,  who  might  have  become 
geniuses  wrt-e  it  not  for  that  same  lit- 
tle twist.  He  had  been  a  bit  of  every- 
thing had  done  time  for  manslaughter, 
was  now  a  brilliant  motion  picture  di- 
rector. He  attracted  women  of  all  types, 
but  he  drew  thtf  line  at  young  girl.'j. 
When  Daisv  Carol  died  In  a  hospital 
his  enemies,  a  rival  director  named 
Bernard  and  a  vicious-mmded  execu- 
,tive  named  Leedman.  tried  to  fasten 
the  crime  back  of  the  girls  death  on 
the  two-asted.  hard  drinking  Jameef" 
The  entire  action  and  speech  of  the 
olav  lead  up  to  his  vitriolic  denunc  »- 
:  tion  of  the  guilty  ones  in  particular 
and  of  the  whole  scheme  of  thmgs  gen- 
erally in  Hollywood.  In  the  course  of 
fhe  plav  he  hits  out  at  Will  Hays  and 
:  his  $100,000  job.  at  the  Wall  street  mag- 
nates who  finance  the  two-mi  lion  dol- 
ar  pictures.  In  the  end  he  spurns  all 
overtures  of  peace.  He  must  keefp  on^ 
.search  ng  for  beauty,  though  he  necvr 
ftads  It.  Why  he  remained  so  long  in 
Kwood.  with  that  Ideal  m  his  brea.M . 
he  does  not  explain,  though  he-  con- 
cede that  his  sojourn  there  has  netted 
him  a  mansion,  a  yacht,  "I'l**  * 

tld^  bank  account.  It  Is 
less  contradictory  but  It  afTords  mt. 
Bennett  openings  for  rri^^^'J^^l'llXi 
clamatory  speeches  'v'th  "°t  »  "ttle  oi 
..^.jiiu  sincere  moments  of  acting,  ineie 
'ate  hequen   opportunities  for  legitimate 

of   somebody's   gm  _,*pttle^as 
I  amusing.    She  scored  her  po^nus^  ^^lth 
out  raising  her  voice     Mr^  „ke  what 

ful  of  the  human  element  eve- 
affairs  of  the  studios.  ""^ 
Cherrv  Lindal.  of  Brooklyn^  M.-  ^ 
-11  hor  brief  appearance  as  A 
T"ens  Tho  t^k  Vyanlde  when 


--^/^^rceUe.    .^vector  .n.^^a 

'^'^^TfrnTe  to  60  •  a.  Jai-nlgan  put 
;?La  These-  ^ave   at  'ca^t  plaus 

;'our   analytical  mind   at  home.  ^ 

MAJEsflC^EATRE 
•Follow  Thru" 

I'^S;..?rM."Rieiror.  with  scttin. 


A 


DC 
ison : 
«R  ta.v 


LOEW  S  STATE  THEATRE 
'Madame  X" 

A  .-,een  rtrama,,adapted  by  Willard  Mack 


agefl  by  ^^'J'^*I,."'-„  .ndiicert  br  Lauienc^e 
S.r/f^t%Jla9-r.an.,^J«^^^ 

Street  '^''^^''.''u.pn^inr  lor  ihe  fi  Bt  time  in 


following  f-ast: 

Ml'"  Mopre  .  ■  ,, 
Thoma»  Parcy.-Dinly 


.Iame«  JoUey 

M'lntyif 


r.nia  >looi(t   MarthPi  M 

AniriP  Wo.'vai'fl^^;  •    p^ed  S» 


Bill.  ,, 
Beth  Meakins 
Morto" 
nimer 


Martin  Bascnnib    '  Rutli  Teste' 

^rfSham-  ■  .lohn  PhilbrieU 

.Terry  Downs 
.Tack  Martin 
Ruth  Van  Horn 
Mvf  Baascomh 


Mr.  Manning 


Arthur  Campbell 
Bobby  .Tarvn 
Evelyn  Kindler 
vian  Rushmore 
Warren  TrOBb.' 


  Babe  Fenton 

J'''"-'      Fred  Murry 

>ViT.,r   Betty  Bowman 

SJ        ■   Maxine  Carson 

I'T,""^    Rene  Sheerin 

^iilthia   Pewy  CNeU 

Boston  has  been  awakened  from  the 
theatrical  torpor  of  the  summer  by  a 
cracking  good  show.  We  are  accustomed 
to  go  to  a  musical  comedy  in  this  cUy 
nursing  a  grievance.    Apart  from  the 
i  disappointing   fact  that  despite  what 
1 1  they  do  on  the  beaches,  all  gn  k  on 
I  the  stage  here,  .must  wear  stockings, 
we   are   afraid   that  the   .stars  which 
I  have  made  the  production  .such  a  suc- 


cess in  New  York  have  remained  there 
and  that  we  are  seeing  inferior  talent. 
But  this  time  the  most  supercilious  and 
even  jaded  play -goer  should  be  content. 
If  the  cast  of  Follow  Thru  '  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  originally,  it  has  kept  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

To  begin  with,  Messrs.  Schwab  and 
5e  Sylva  have  done  a  very  good  job  in 
.•riting  the  words  and  the  music.  Much ; 
f  the  music  which  we  have  been  danc-  | 
I  ig  to  with  such  delight  and  abandon  j 
5r  the  last  few  months  comes  from ' 
Ills  show,  and  the  songs  are  well  sung, 
nd  clearly  enough  for  us  to  distinguish  1 
ie  amusing  words.    "Button  Up  Your  ; 
ivercoat,"  "You   Wouldn't   Pool  Me,  i 
/ould  You?"  'I  Want  to  Be  Bad,"  "If 
'here  Was  No  More  You,"   and  "I 
ould  Give  Up  Anything  But  You,"  are 
tie  best  of  them.    The  slight  thread  of 
lory  which  is  built  around  the  obses- 
lon  of  golf,  is  just  enough  to  pioduce 
lOth  humorous  and  sentimental  scenes, 
making  a  balanced  performance.  There 
is  also  enough  .sophistication   in  the 
lines  and  the  dancing  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  an  audience  which  has  grown 
up  since  the  war.   There  is  an  exciting 
-saxaphone   quality  to  the  production 
which  keys  you  up  and  does  not  let  you 
down    The  well-trained  chorus  lspiob-| 
ably  partly  responsible  for  this.  The 
costumes  looked  fresh  but  were  not  par- 
ticularly striking,  the  scenery  and  cur- 
tains were  amusing,  being  almost  face- 
tious in  coloring. 

The  leading  lady,  Miss  Meakins,  was 
lovely  to  look  at,  particiilarly  in  the 
scenes  when  she  did  not  wear  a  hat. 
Siie  has  a  charming  singing  voice  and 
dances  with  grace.  She  and  Mr.  Camp-  j 
bell  provided  the  love  interest.  His  • 
likeness  Is  today  an  American  type 
which  is  to  be  S3en  on  advertising 
posters.  It  Is  a  revaluation  of  the  Gib- 
son man.  His  excellent  voice  made  his 
duels  with  Miss  Meakins  some  of  the 
pleasantest  moments  of  the  porform- 
anc?.  Miss  Morton  In  the  role  of  the 
,  impudent  girl-frlend,  sang  "I  Want  to 
'  Be  Bad"  with  much  espieglerle  and 
verve,  and  she  also  did  some  clever 
tap  dancing.  Messrs.  Phllbrlck  and 
Jarvis  were  the  comsdians.  Their  two 
scenes,  one  of  a  novice  on  the  field 
of  golf  being  instructed  by  his  friend 
and  the  other  when  disguised  as  plumb- 
ers thcv  Invade  the  ladies'  room  of  the 
golf  club  and  come  out  entirely 
changed,  are  the  high  spots  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Phllbrlck  has  the  kind  of 
evident  humor  and  jollity  we  all  under- 
stand and  love.  Mr.  Jarvis  is  more 
subtle.  He  has  a  comic  face  with  a 
serious  expression  and  a  sort  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland  surprise  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  is  called  on  to 
face.  A  large  and  ^enthusiastic  audience 
left  the  theatre  after  the  performance 
very  audibly  expressing  their  approval 
of  the  way  they  had  spent  their  eve- 
ning. J-  D. 

cnP,  .  v  WEEK'S  STAGE 

**eiy^:'^;irwS.'""  «•»- 
'-^^IfMOUTR-'SMmng":    comedy:  aecoad 

iinji.     BiJly   Glason.    F  orrie  I.,.. 
'  n  McGivney.  and  other  act.. 


88  an  aU-lalkins  picture  with  the  loliowint. 

'•a*'  •  ,  . .    -Lewis  Stone 

Floriol . .   Piith  Chatterton 

.lacatiehne   Ravmond  Hackett 

B^yfonl  ^'fiSlme,  Herbert 

Noe!   Eugenie  Besscrer 

Bo»f  ■  ■   John  P.  Edinglon 

Doctor.  ■  •  Mitchell  Lewis 

Col.  Hanby  •  "^TJllric  Haupt 

Laroqive  •  ,'.;.Sidney  Toler 

MeriTel  -i-   Richard  Carle 

Perissard   Carroll  Nye 

Darrell.  Claud  KinK 

Valmorin  .  Chappell  Dossett 

'"when  an  '  actor-director  like  Lionel 
■RaiTvmore  and  a  cast  mcludmg  glltea 
like  Ruth  Chatterton,  Lewis 
I  itone  Raymond  Hackett.  Hohnes  Her- 
hprt  and   if  we  mistake  not,  Wiuara 
!  ^^ack  Wmself.  can  take  a  melodrarna  of 
!  the  French  school  which  is  20  years  oia, 
'  set  it  on  the  talking  screen  and  aftei 
the  .lilted  and  "id-fashioned  ftrst  15 
minutes  hold  you  m      ™nted  emo 
ttonal  spell  to  the  ^^^y  last  bitter  beau_ 
)  tiful  scene,  there  can  be  only  one  con 
cVi^ion    That  Is  that  the  ^talking  Alms 
possess  far  greater  possibilities  than  we 
nniv  dream  of.    For  one  and  one-nan 
hZ/you  will  sit  at  the  ^eet  of  a  man 

!who  knows  the  ^^^^^'^y.^^'^.J^ouesoi 
motion  picture  studio,  t^e  techniques  oi 
each  Mr  Barrymore  had  the  aavan 
tage  of  a  dramatically  flanged  scr^t 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mack;  to  that  he  iias 
added  his  own  intelligent  conception  of 
the  play  in  which  Do-^othy  Donnd'y 
toured  this  great  country  back  in  1910. 
He  has  allowed  no  waste  of  jJ^ords  no 

hysteria  disguised  as  fl.ne.f,c*'^?iHS 
at  the  outset  has  he  invited  criticism. 
Here  the  dialogue  Is  frankly  that  of 
iho  orliinal  play,  conventionally  meio- 
dramatfc  fn  form,  and  here  the  scenes 
Setween  Floriot  and  the  doctor  ami  be- 
tween Floriot  and  Jacqueline  seeni  un- 
duly prolonged.  Mr.  Barrymore  prob- 
ably would  answer  that  he  >s  thus  giv- 
ing essential  information  to  his  audi- 
ence. However,  beyond  that,  the  pic- 
ture is  perfection  itself.   

Miss  Chatterton,  as  the  woman  who 
married  a  brilliant  attorney  who  be- 
^i^e  of  a  cold,  reserved  nature  could 
not  give  her  that  affection  which  wag 
life  itself  to  her,  who  bore  him  a  son 
and  then  ran  away  with  another  man 
who  later  died,  gives  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  authenUc  and  appealing 
I  performances  we  ever  have  seen  on 
stage  or  screen.  With  deft,  sure  strokes 
she  lives  as  Jacqueline,  first  the  beau- 
tiful young  woman  of  aristocratic  bear- 
ing and  speech,  and  then  downward, 
after  Floriot  has  refused  to  permit  her 
to  .see  her  sick  child;  ever  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  in  China,  South  America, 
again  in  France,  always  with  a  bottle 
of  absinthe  at  her  side,  each  of  her 
various  consorts  a  bit  more  brutally 
coarse. 

1    When  Laroque,  a  card  sharper,  pro- 
poses to  blackmail  Floriot  and  her  son, 
now  admitted  to  the  bar,  she  shoots 
him.    Raymond,  the  son,  is  assigned  to 
(defend  her,  but  she  steadfastly  refuses 
)  to  help  him.    The  sight  of  the  elder 
1  Floriot   in   the    court-rooni.  ttie  im- 
passioned plea  by  Raymond,  the  last- 
'  minute  disclosure  of  his  identity,  moves 
her  at  last  to  wild,  vehement  speech, 
yet  she  still  keeps  her  secret.  Raymond 
closes  his  argument  with  a  plea  that 
she  be  granted  "something  which  she 
ha,s  never  known,  mercy!"  When,  be- 
fore the  verdict,  and  after  she  has  given 
him  a  mother's  kiss,  she  dies  in  his 
arms,  he  turns  to  his  mute  father,  ex- 
claiming. "Whoever  she  was,  she  was  a 
wonderful  woman."  She  was  all  of  that, 
as  Miss  Chatterton  revealed  her. 

The  entire  cast  is  splendid,  the  set- 
tings are  picturesque  and  elaborate,  Mr. 
Mack  inserts  one  sly  dig  at  tins  land 
of  the  free  and  the  brave.  Noel,  Floriot  s 
friend  and  confidant,  proposes  a  toast: 
■To  our  dear  France,  whose  people  are 
.still  allowed  to  drink  what  they  wish!" 
M.  Bls.son  never  wrote  that.   W.  E.  G. 


of  ailbi-s.  their  subtle  processes  of  eva-  j 
sion,-are  far  more  ^riWsnmg.    Const- \ 
quently  those  who  sit  through  The 
Argyle  Case"-those  at  least  wl^o  are 
wont  to  make  cold  comparisons,  will  be 
impressed  by  the  almost  antique  design 
of  the  Ford-O'Higgins  structure.  While 
there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  sus- 
nen-se   the  climax  is  obvious  long  be- 
fore it  is  actually  reached.    'We  know 
that  Hurley  the  lawyer,  and  Kreisler,  the 
expert  counterfeiter,  are  one  and  "the 
same-  we  know  that  Nellie  Marsh,  alias 
Martin,  mother  of  John  Argyle's  adopted 
daughter,  Mary  Morgan,  was  and  al- 
ways had  been  in  love  with  Kreisler,  and 
would  protect  him  to   the   end;  we 
stronglv  suspect  half  way  through  that 
Kreisler  shot  and  killed  John  Argyle 
■that  night  in  the  latter's  study  after 
he  had  threatened  to  notify  the  police  . 
that  Kreisler  had  boiTowed  large  sums  , 
"from  him,  repaying  him  with  counter-  | 
fait  money  in  large  denominations  which 
he  Argyle,  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
nut.  in  circulation:  and  we  knew  that 
Mary  would  fall  in  love  with  Kayton. 
and  would  tell  him  so.    The  one  thing 
we  could  not  understand  was  wriy  a 
scrap  of  paper,  warning  Kayton,  the 
sturdy  private  detective,  to-   lay  oB 
should  flutter  from  a  ceiling  .ventiUtor 
in  the  Argyle  study,  straight  into  Kay- 
ton's  hands.    That  was  too  deep  for  a 
merely  ordinary  mind. 

In  Mr.  Meighan,  the  talking  screen 
gains  one  more  splendid  convert.  His 
voice  registers  naturally,  without  distor- 
tion-  it  even  has  a  sort  of  musical 
range.    His  acting  was  much  superior, 
to  the  text  with  which  it  labored.  Miss 
Lee  is  again  consistently  capable  this 
time  as  the  bewildered,  plucky  Mary, 
Mr  Warner,  though  his  voice  still  comes 
through  thinly,  wanly,  makes  Hurley- 
Kreisler  a  suave  villain;  Miss  Brockwell 
played  the  unfortunate  mother  bleakly, 
as  was  right:  -  and  Mr.  Roach  as  the 
rotund  assistant  to  ihe  only  Kayton 
was  amusing.    Now,  bring  on  Mr^  Mei- 
ghan  in  something  really  worthwhile. 


new  seating  and  thorough  recarpeting.  IJ 
The    latest    Western    Electric    sound  1 
equipment  has  been  installed.  The  aim  . 
has  been  to  make  the  new  Park  Bos-  ] 
ton's  coziest  playhouse  de  luxe,  for  the 
presentation  only  of  first-run  "all-talk- 
ing, singing  and  dancing"  pictures  pre- 
vious to  their  JJew  England  release. 

NEW  B.  r.  KEITH'S 
-Street  Girl" 


^  7       /   f!  f 

■STREET  GIRL" STARTS 
TODAY  ATB^F.  KEITH? 

Radical  Change  in  Prices  Is  Alsr 
Announced 
The  New  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  today 
bpgins  its  new  policy  of  super-.sound 
.=creen  productions  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  radio  pictures  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  "Street  Girl,"  in  which  Betty 
Compson  and  Jack  Oakie  are  the  stars. 

The  radical  change  in  prices  that 
[have  been  rfduced  to  a  popular  scale 
brings  Into  effect  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  Keiths  theatres  here  an 
'admission  price  as  low  as  30c,  which 
is  to  be  the  levy  at  this  theatre  for  the 
moming  .shows  from  10  o  clock  until  1. 
This  -same  price  is  effective  on  Satur- 
days and  holidays  as  wt;il  as  on  week 
days.  Another  feature  of  the  Keith 
program  for  the  week  beginning  today 
will  be  the  world  premiere  of  the  re- 
nowned Rudy  Vallee's  first  singing  talk- 
ing picture,  called  'Campus  Sweet- 
hearts"  which,  as  the  title  indicates,  re- 
volves it.self  around  a  collegiate  ro- 
mance.. The  programs  at  the  New  B.  F.  ^ 
Keith's  starting  today  are  to  be  con-  , 
tinuous  ;rom  10  A.  M.  until  U  P.  M.  | 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  pro- 
°rams  will  consist  of  feature  short  sub.-  | 
jFCis  news  events  and  cartoon  and  com-  , 
eflies— all  reproduced  in  sound  and  | 
sneech.  Organlogues  are  to  be  a  feature  , 
of  tire  bill  also.  The  next  feature  pic-  j 
lure  to  follow  "Street  Girl"  at  tln.s 
theatre  will  be  the  record-breaking  film,  1 
I  "The  Cock  Eyed  World,"  in  which  Victor  , 
1  McLaglen  and  Edmund  Lowe  are  the  . 
stars.  _ 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

"The  Argyle  Case'' 

A  screen  melodrama,  adapted  by  Har- 
vey Thew  from  the  stage  play  by  Har- 
riet Ford  and  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins: 
directed  by  Howard  Bretherton,  and 
presented  by  Warner  Bros,  as  an  all- 
talking  pfcture  with  the  following  cast: 

■  '  .xrtiider  Kayton. .......  .Thomas  31<>irhaii 

 H.  B.  Warner 

G  latlys  Brockwell 

 Ijla  Lee 

 John  Dairow 

 ZaSu  Pitta 

  .  .   Ben  Roach 

........       Wilbur  Miiik 

 Dourlag  Gertard 


A  

Hmle  

Nellie  .Martin 
Mary  Mors-an. 
Bni<6  Aiyyle 
Mr,s.  W.vatt.. 

.loe  .  ,  

Sam 

1''mi1«.v.  

Kilt 


Skidd. 


.\lona  Marlowe 
-  -   .  J.  Quinn 

Fashions  change  in  miu  der  techniques 
as  tvell  as  in  other  phases  of  our  svviftly 
moving  l.ves.  Seventeen  years  ago 
■The  Argyle  Case"  was  considered  a 
brisk,  fairly  novel  -specimen  of  theatric 
murder  plays,  with  its  dictaphones,  its 
gift  cigars  loaded  with  TNT.  its  trick 
fountain  pen  and  blotter  for  wanted 
finger  prints.  Today  the  S.  S.  Van  Dine 
plots  are  considered  more  up  to  the 
minute;  their  innovations  in  the  way 


PARK  THEATRE  TO  OPEN 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  14 

I^BIsr    Screen    Success.  "Brondway," 
Will  Be  Shown 

The  Park  Theatre,  on  Washington 
street    between    Boylston    and  Avery 
streets,  a  playhouse  of  illustrious  back- 
ground,   will    be    reopened  Saturday 
night,  Sept.   H,  with  the  first  in  a 
[  .scries  of  super-screen  spectacles,  none 
other  than  "Broadway."   This   is  an 
elaborate  talking,  singing  and  dancing  j 
version  of  the  Phillip  Dunning-George 
Abbott  stage  succe,s,s  which  was  seen  1 
here    last   season    at    the    Plymouth  I 
Theatre.  j 
Of  equal  significance,  it  i.s  announced  |; 
that  the  Park  Theatre  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful new  black  marble  entrance  and 
marquee,  while  the  outer  foyer  carries 
a  new  color  scheme  which  blends-  deco- 
rativoly  with  the  inner  lobby  and  the 
theatre   itself.     Throughout  this  new 
decorative  scheme  is  in  gold  craftex, 
robin  egg  tlue  and  soft  crimson  tones.  , 
There  will  be  new  electric  lighting  fix-  l 
tures.  side  draperies  in  soft  rose  tint!?,  j 


A  screen  rottiedy-rtiania.  a<laDted  by  .lane 
Murfin  from  a  story  hy  W.  Carey  Wonderly: 
direi-ted  hv  Wesley  Rnersrles  and  presented  by 
Radio  Pi'-iiires  as  an  all-talkinp  mclure  with 
the  following-  f-asl  :  ^  .  , 

Freddie  '  Jcvzell   "^V-'i,  '"i5"?f.^n 

Mike   .Tohn  Hanoii 

Hinrv  Ned  Sna  rks 

^^I^'^"            -lack  Oakie 

'pilp  Guy  Bu'cola 

Kenpe'l   Josenh  Cawihoin 

Prince  Nirkolaus   ^"Fddb'""Kane 

Cliih  manager  Mdie  Kane 

From  now  on,  having  abandoned  its 
policy  of  straight  vaudeville,  the  New  B. 
F.  Keith's  will  show  only  high  grade 
talking  pictures,  and  for  their  opening 
program  they  have  made  an  excellent 
.  choice.    "Street  Girl"  is  an  entertain- 
ing picture.   There  is  romance,  comedy, 
i  a  fair  amount  of  excitement,  and  music 
that  lays  claim  to  considerable  artisti-y. 
The  centre  of  the  story  is  taken  by  a 
I  realistic  song  and  dance  orchestra  that 
;i  seem   worthv   of   the   fabulous  salary 
that  they  demand  at  a  moment's  notice. 
High  spirits  predominate,  and  the  cast 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  joyous  and 
delightfully  improbable  yarn  with  in- 
fectious enthusiasm. 

Mike,  the  pianist  and  general  funny 
man  of  the  Four  Seasons  Orchestra, 
finds  a  girl  wandering  in  the  street  and 
admits  her  to  the  lodgings  that  he 
shares  with  his  three  friends.  It  so 
happens  that  the  girl,  "Freddy"  Joyzelle, 
IS  a  violinist  of  gi-eat  merit,  though  for 
the  moment  out  of  a  job.  She  takes 
charge  of  the  four  men  at  once  and 
constitutes  herself  their  manager;  she 
eggs  them  on  to  ask  for  higher  wages 
and  when  as  a  result  they  lose  theli 
job  she  gets  them  a  better  one  at  an- 
other restaurant.  .  . 

Besides  her  talent  as  a  musician, 
Fi  eddy  proved  to  be  an  incorrigible  ro- 
mantic young  lady.  Once  on  a  time  she 
had  lived  in  a  mythical  country  called 
Aregon,  whose  chief  claim  to  attention 
was  its  possession  of  a  very  handsome 
and  distinguished  prince;  and  for  this 
same  Prince  Nicholaus  she  cherished  a 
purely  disinterested  but  ardent  devotion. 
When,  therefore,  the  charming  prince 
turns  up  at  the  restaurant  and  greets 
Freddy  with  royal  condescension,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  kiss  her  on  the  brow, 
her  rapturous  pleasure  rouses  bitter 
feelings  In  the  breast  of  the  inarticulate 
Mike,  who  promptly  walks  out  on  the 
orchestra  on  the  very  night  of  their 
most  spectacular  appearance.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  the  end  of  everything,  but 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  reveal  the  de- 
noument. 

Out  of  a  most  superior  cast  it  would 
be  hard  to  pick  out  the  best  were  it 
not  that  Betty  Compson  gives  a  per- 
formance that  can  only  be  described 
with  the  aid  of  superlatives.  Graceful, 
amusing,  animated  and  soulful  by  turns, 
she  carries  all  before  her  with  her  sym- 
pathetic and  appealing  acting;  one 
could  only  think  that  the  part  was 
made  for  her  alone,  so  admirably  did 
she  fill  it.  Ned  Sparks  and  Jack  Oakie 
of  the  famous  band  were  both  extremely 
good  and  provoked  much  mirth  with 
their  musical  acrobatics.  Ivan  Lebedefi 
made  a  most  attractive  prince — his 
voice  and  bearing  were  finely  in  kee^ng 
with  his  part.  E.  L. 

KEITH-ALBEE 
'Tares  Bound" 

A  screen  play  adapted  hy  Horace  ,Tack- 
9on  from  the  stage  play  o(  the  same  title 
by  Philip  Barry:  Photo?raphy  by  Nnrhei't 
Bodine.  directed  by  Edward  H.  Griffith, 
.md  presented  by  Pathe  as  an  all-talkinK 
picture,  with  incidental  ballet  and  with 
the  followine  cast:  . 

.Mary  Hutlon   i,- ■ 

lim  Huttou   Frederic  March 

James   Hutlon.    Sr  Georse  IrviuK 

Rif  hard  Parrish  Leslie  Fenton 

ppler   Hallam  t^ooley 

Nora  Cope   -  .luliette 

Helen    While   Charlotte  Walker 

Noel  Farlev   Carmelita  Gerashty 

Fannv  Shipman    Uka  Chase 

Those  who  saw  and  praised  "Pans 
Bound"  as  a  play  which  handled  a 
difficult  subject  with  amazing  tact  and 
delicacy,  may  well  have  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  it  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  talking  pictures.  The 
achievement  in  the  new  medium  is  so 
surprisingly    good    that    nothing  but 
prwse  Is  called  for.  The  acting  attains 
to  a  new  level  of  subtlety,  of  feeling 
and  naturalness  that  has  hitherto  quite 
escaped  the  talking  pictures.  Unlike 
most  authors  who  are  apt  in  helpless 
rage  to  see  their  favorite  brain  chil-  ; 
dren    mutilated    beyond    recognition,  j 
Philip  Barry  has  cause  to  be  grateful ; 
to  every  one  who  took  part   in  the 
filming  of  his  play,  from  Ann  Harding, 
who  plays  the  leading  role  with  fine 
sympathy   and   understanding,  to  the  | 
director,  Edward  H.  Griffith,  who  has, 
accomplished  his  work  with  real  dls- ; 
tinction.  ] 
Particularly  noteworthy  as  an  ex- 1 
ample    of    artistic    and  imaginative 
nhotoeraphy  was  the  interpolation  or  | 


1  n  e  Xtieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  C.  Hatton  protests  in  the  Observer  of  London  against  the  "eternal 
■fhriller.  "■  He  quotes  a  faxwite  line  of  the  press-agent;  "It  is  impossible 
i'ot  to  be  thrilled  by"   .   .   .   and  asks;  "Is  the  genuine  playgoer  really 

raving  to  be  horrified?" 

Mr.  Hatton  asks  us  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that.  The  one  shows 
■\  playgoer  revellflng  in  good  modern  comedies  and  leaving  the  theatre  "with 
?n  air  of  wistfulness,  reluctant  to  bid  farewell  to  such  fascinating  charac- 
v?rs."  In  the  other  the  spectator  leaves  with  a  nasty  taste  In  his  mouth.  "The 
cleverer  the  author,  the  more  pronounced  will  be  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
oream  children;  and  the  'crooks'  invariably  get  most  of  the  limelight  in  the 

hriller.  Altogether  the  genuine  playgoer  will  hawe  spent  a  not  very  happy 
two  hours."  Of  course  the  dramatist  sees  to  it  that  right  triumphs  in  the 
end:  "still  who  wishes  to  meet  individuals  so  diabolically  bent  upon  de- 

n-oying  life  and  happiness?  There  are  supposed  to  be  likeable  types  of 
f.iminals,  but  their  sinister  aspect  is  always  stressed  on  the  stage  for  the 
^ake  of  sensation. 

"These  plays  undoubtedly  attract  some  people,  members  of  the  blase 
younger  generation,  women  with  eventless  lives,  and  a  section  of  the  lower 
r!3sses.  But  the  theatre-lover  turns  from  theatre .  posters  which  flaunt  the 
words  'thrills'  and  'mystery.' " 

Oh,  does  he.  Mr.  Hatton?  Has  Mr.  Hatton  no. sense  of  humor?  Is  he 
-ot  amused  bv  "thrillers  '?  Would  he  find  no  pleasurfe  in  seeing  "The  Crooked 
Billet"  performed  so  well  at  the  Copley  Theatre?  We  say  "would  he"  for. 
prejudiced,  he  certainly  did  not  see  the  play  two  years  ago  in  London,  or 
he  w-ould  have  piped  another  and  different  tune. 

It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  say  after  he  was  in  the  night  air,  "Absurd, 
preposterous!  Imagine  a  lover  leaving  his  sweetheart  to  hold  a  desperate 
villain  at  bay  by  levelling  a  revolver  at  him.  Imagjne  a  villain  with  nis  men 
within  call  chatting  at  great  length  and  amicably  wth  the  young  man  bent 
on  his  destruction."  =       ..■  iu 

But  if  thrillers  were  net  wildly  improbable  in  story  and  in  action,  they 
would  not  be  amusing,  they  would  not  thrill. 

Mr  Hatton  is  greatly  mistaken  in  underestnmating  the  number  and 
the  character  of  people  ^vho  enjoy  this  sort  of  play.  As  we  are  not  of  the 
■ounger  generation,  blase  or  easily  enthusiastic:  as  we  are  not^  a  bulbous 
natron  nor  a  bonv  spinster  of  uneventful  life,  we  must,  according  to  his 
;  ussification,  belong  to  a  section  of  the  lower  classes.  Nor  can  we  say,  with 
Tonv  Lumpkin's  friend,  "Damn  anything  that's  low.' 

would  not  Mr.  Hatton  be  pleased  with  the  portrayal  of  "The  Doctor  by 
Mr.  Croker-King?  The  old  playgoer  knew  the  moment  that  the  Doctor 
came  down  the  stairwav  .smiling  too  benevolently,  speaking  wi  h  a  too 
-mTable  Joice  of  mutton-tallow  smoothnes.s,  that  he  was  to  be  the  chief 
illain  of  the  piece.   And  a  first  class  villain  too.  .         ^  v, 

L  ce  Sr  wrote  a  valuable  book  about  certain  type^''^  ^t'^^f/"^^^ 
theatre  Has  anyone  written  a  dictionary  of  villains  in  the  English  theat.e. 
?om  the  old  mystery  to  the  new  mystery  plays?  There  should  be  a  classlflca- 
l  oTincludrng  both  the  frankly  brutal  and  the  oily  and  sly.  Whatever  the 
tTpe.  hypocrite,  demon,  cynic,  swindler,  he  must  be  resourceful;  persuasive 
or  relvine  on  terror-inspiring  force.  .  ..  ni_— 

Mr  Croker-King  reminded  us  of  Uncle  Silas  m  Sheridan  Le  Panus 
creepy  novel  His  very  amiability  was  sinister;  his  air  of  sweet  benevolence 

""Tter^'SHeen  many  noteworthy  portrayalsof  villain,.  The  <me 
that  is  now  most  vivid  in  our  memory  is  Fechter's  Obenreizer  in  No  Tnoi- 
ougMare  Who  that  saw  Fechter  ,in  this  play  can  ever  forget  the  scene 
a  the  London  vault,  or  his  entrance  at  night  into  the  bedchamber  of  the 
l^ero  in  the  Swiss  inn?  For  your  more  conventional  Bowery  type,  there  was 
Ralph  Delmoie  wdth  his  staccato  laugh,  sounding  like  the  barkeeper's  crack- 
S  o^  ice  m  the  dear  dead  days;  the  more  atrocious  the  -"^Jf'^^f * 
■^n'stently  staccato  Delmores  laugh.  Mr.  George  ^^'^^^^  Pl^l^^I^^/^'^"^ 
T-ith  genuine  guato.  We  hope  to  see  him  some  day  as  lago,  A  fine  Porfajal 
by  m5.  de  Cordoba  of  a  suave  and  imposing  villain  was  a  feature  of  last 

"^^IndttweSild  be  in  this  proposed  dictionary  analytical  differentiation 
fts  in  Charles  Whibley's  "Book  of  Scoundrels"  in  which  one  highwayman  is 
Cro'-ed  to  differ  from  another  highwayman  in  glory. 

YOU  KNOW  ONE— TOO 

(Mervin  L.  Lane  in  the  N  Y  Sun) 
A  girl  I  know  detested 

The  silent  drama  so  ^? 
One  simply  couldn't  get  her,  [ 

At  any  time  to  go.  i 
She  didn't  like  this  screen  star    %  >  v 

She  never  cared  for  that. 
In  short— she  hated  pictures— 

They  were,  she  claimed,  too  flat. 

But  now  this  girl  is  different. 

She  seeks  films  night  and  day. 
You  hardly  would  believe  that 

Tliis  same  girl  could  get  that  way. 
She  searches  for  "her"  talkies— 
And  seeks  them  like  a  hawk. 
She  hates  the  movie  theatre- 
She  just  goes  there  to  talk. 
Rudolph  B-s'er  has  ^^Titten  rpi^y"bi;^^d  on  the  love  romance  of  Robert 
Browning  and  ElSabeth  Barrett.  Will  the  actxess  taking  the  Part  of  Ehza- 
?eth  a^  consumng.«arly  portrait,  arrange  her^hair  so  as  to  resemble  a  King 
Charles  spaniel? 


Mar."  Newcomb.  "who  •>'•   Vfelson  s   Emma  Hamilton   m  E.  T. 

Thurston's  new  play,  shou.  '  Romney's  many  portraits  of  th»  siren 

for  dress  and  make-up  if  she  is  wise. 


"PYGMALION" 

(Apropos  of  a  recent  review  of  Gilbert's  play) 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

With  no  desire  to  arrogate  to  myself  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
knowledge  of  theatrical  histcry,  still,  as  one  of  the  older  theatre-goers  men- 
tioned by  youi  "j'oung"  critic  in  yesterday  s  Herald,  may  I  as  a  matter  of 
record       him  right  as  to  a  few  of  his  statements.   The  writer  may  be  a 

lady  if  so— my  apologies  to  her— for  a  lady  should  never  be  contra  dieted— 

and  I  trust  my  "interference"  will  not  be  misinterpreted  for  rudeness  or 
presumption. 

Selwn's  Theatre— on  Washington  street — between  Essex  street  a.iti 
Hayward  place— ':^'as  opened  by  John  H.  Selwyn  in  1867.  I  might  have  been 
a  member  of  the  company,  for  I  was  oflered  the  role  of  Fanfan  Benoiton 
to  "The  Fast  Family"  ithe  play  with  which  the  theatre  opened  i,  but  an  en- 
gagemci^t  to  return  to  the  'Varieties  Theatre.  New  Orleans,  prevented  my 
acceptance.  Mi.'.  Selwj'n  continued  in  management  until  the  summer  of 
1870.  On  Monday  evening.  Sept.  12.  1870.  Charles  Fechter  produced  "Monte 
Cristo'— as  the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre— i  he  had  so  rrnamcd 
£elwyn'ii)— and  his  company  comprised  among  others  Miss  Carlotta 
Leclercq.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  Mrs.  Melinda  Jones,  and  Miss  Mary  Gary, 
Messrs.  James  W.  W/allack.  George  H.  Griffiths,  W.  J.  Lemoyne,  Frank  Roche. 
Chas.  B.  Vandenhoff,  and  Charles  and  Arthur  Leclercq.  But  in  the  summer 
of*  1871,  Mr  Fechter  retired,  and  my  old  New  Orleans  manager.  W.  R. 
Floyd  a.ss'jmed  the  management,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  I  came  to  him 
'  (With  my  mcthsr)  from  Booth's  Theatre,  New  Vork  city,  where  we  had 
been  for  tne  past  two  years.    Now,  "Mark  how  plain  a  talc  will  set  you 

tiown'  ;  .  ,„  „    , . 

"p-?malion  and  Galatea"  was  first  seen  in  America,  at  Wallack  s 
Theatre'' I Sroadway  and  Thirteenth  streets  New  York  city,  on  Oct.  1,  1872. 
T^-ith  GeoT'e  C.  Boniface  and  Katherine  Rogers  in  the  title  rol-s.  It  wa5 
produced-fo-  the  first  time  in  Boston-at  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  Dec.  23, 
1872  with  this  cast.  Pygmalion,  W.  E.  Sheridan;  Galatea,  Carlotta  Le- 
ci'rcq-  Chrysos,  Stuart  Robson;  Daphne.  Amelie  Hams;  Leucippe.  H.  F. 
Daly '  Myrin?.  Mrs.  T.  M.  Hunter,  and  Cyni.sca,  Josephine  Ortoii  'Mrs. 
B  E  Woolf).  Arthur  Cheney  as  proprietor,  and  W.  R.  Floyd  as  manager, 
headed  the  program.  Now,  surely,  1872  is  more  than  "several"  years  earlier 
than  1929— r.nd,  to  my  remembrance.  Charles  Fechter  never  acted  Pygmalion. 
"Monte  Cristo,"  "Ruy  Bias,"  "Rouge  et  Noir. '  "The  Mdy  of  Lyons,"  "The 
Corsican  Brothers,'  and  "Hamlet"  'in  a  blonde  wlg>  were  his  chief  play,s. 
with  renewed  apologies.  I  sign  myself  (one  of  the  oldest  play-gbers— and 
play-actors)  most  respectfully,  WILLIAM  SEYMOUR. 

South  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Aug.  23.  1929. 

(Fechter  also  gave  a  remarkable  performance  in  "No  Thoroughfare.' 
«'Py<^malion  and  Galatea "  was  produced  in  London  on  Dec.  9,  1871.  It  Is 
taid  that  Gilijert  received  fees  amounting  to  £40.000.— Bd.  i 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  oT  Debussy  and  Jean  Paul  Toule' 
published  recently  that  they  thought  of  turning  "As  You  Like  It"  into  a 
Ivric  comsdy;  that  the  plan  was  discussed  at  least  15  years.  Toulet  thought 
'A?.'.  Debussy  w^i  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  the  music;  Debussy  for  a  time 
v  as  enthusiastic,  but  novhing  came  of  it. 

VAiat  a  pKv  Debufsy  did  not  live  to  write  his  "Fall  of  the  House  of 
Us'aer"!  According  to  hi.";  letters  the  subject  interested  him  greatly;  he 
fike';ched  many  pages  and  had  written,  to  his  satisfrciicn.  a  monologue  foi 
Uthe'.    Debu£isy's  friend';  knew  th.it  he  was  hard  at  work  on  Poe's  tale,  j 
Whnv  ;.Tramc  of  the  sketchrs?   W«r«  they  destroyed  after  hir  death'  Other  j 
sketches  r«re  dragged  Into  the  concert  hall  and  performed  not  freatly  to  I 
Ju£  ere'  it  .■    •     A-      '  '       >      k    .  \  S  \ 


Tathrr  t  ation  of  a  ballet  as 

the  mu.'^n  im  ii  was  being  played  by 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  picture,  a 
voung  composer.  What  was  shown  was 
his  idea  of  how  his  work  should  be  per- 
formed and  it  was  so  taken  that  never 
for  an  instant  were  we  allowed  to  for- 
get that  It  existed  only  in  his  mind.  It 
was  most  skillfully  done,  and  a  great 
pleasure  to  watch. 

The  plot  is  hardly  necessary  to  ex- 
patiate on  at  length,  since  it  is  well 
known  from  the  stage  play.  Briefly  it 
deals  Willi  the  near  shipwreck  of  a 
happy  and  promising  marriage,  averted 
onlv  at  the  last  moment  by  unforseen 
events.  The  treatment  of  the  story  is 
quiet  and  completely  right,  following 
the  play  in  all  important  details,  and 
only  omitting  long  conversations  that 
were  not  needed  for  the  action.  The 
cast  was  in  every  way  excellent,  but 
chief  honors  go  to  Miss  Harding  for 
her  splendid  characterization  of  the 
young  wife.  Mary  Hutton.  Her  voice  is 
charming  and  she  is  a  picture  to  look 
at:  her  career  in  the  talking  pictures 
seems  destined  to  be  long  and  profit- 
able. Frederic  March  makes  an  attrac- 
tive and  very  human  Jim.  and  Leslie 
Fenton  handles  the  difficult  part  of 
Richard  Parrish  with  restraint  and 
sincerity.  E.  L.  H. 

"The  Hnltenfot" 

"THE  PIIBLIX  BIG  FIVE" 

.V  screen  corned.''.  ■idapte'I  Hai-vc.^  Thfw 
from  the  s\nsf  pla.v  of  Ihe  .same  lUle  b.f 
Victor  Mappii  anil  Wilhan\  roUier;  directed 
hv  Rov  Tel  Ruth  and  presented  b.v  Warner 
Bros,  as  an  uU-talkiiiir  picture,  at  the_  Scol- 
lav  Square,  Fenway.  Papitol.  Central  SMjtiare 
and  Strand  thratie»  with  the  followinr  cast 
S.im  Harrinston         Edward  Everett  Horton 

Peesr.v  Fairfax    Palsy  Ruth  Miller 

(lUie  Gilford    Ednmnrt  Breesc 

I.arty  Crawford    Edward  Earlp 

.\1<.   Fairfa.x    Stanley  Tayloi 

Peilvins.  the  «'roi>in    Otto  Hoffman 

Swift,  the  biiller    nouflas  fieirard 

Miiv  C.ilford    Maude  Turner  Gordon 

Mrs.  Cltadwuk   (ilad.vs  Fio.  kwell 

Whether  one  loves  horses  or  not.  as- 
surance of  laughable  entertainment  Is 
given  to  all  who  see  and  hear  the  War- 
ner Bros,  excellent  revival  in  screen 
form  of  William  Collier  s  nine-year-old 


farcical  vehicle.  "The  Hottenlbf .  i 
all  truth  the  humorous  lines  (all 
rapidly  and  frequently  that  one  must 
employ  a  curtailed  obeisance  to  risi- 
bility, lest  a  witty  remark  or  retort  be 
lost.  'Victor  Mapes  and  Mr.  Collier  were 
credited  with  collaboration  on  the  stage 
play,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mapes 
provided  the  situations  and  Collier  the 
dialogue,  for  it  is  t>'pical  of  his  light - 
ning-swifi  sallies,  his  facile  play  on 
words.  And  the  best  of  all  is  that  it 
is  clean  fun  from  start  to  finish.  Teeth- 
ing infants  may  view  It  without  danger  ^ 

,of  Impairment  of  their  futtSTmorais  i 
Sam  Harrington,  coming  from  West 
to  East  to  renew  acquaintance  an«  PO*;  , 
'  siblv  sentimenul  relations  with  Pcggj 
Fairfax,  is  introduced  by  Mrs.  Chad-' 
wick,  a  weU-meaning  friend,  »«  S 
'Harrington,  the  celebrated  gentleman- 
iockcv      Sam,    fearful    of    horses  as 
women  are  of  mice,  hedges  squlrrns 
bribes,  and  lies,  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  promUe  to  ride  the  Hottentot, 
ft  vicious  star  in  the  Fairfax  stables. 
In  the  annual  steeplechase.  Larry  Craw  - 
ford,  rival   suitor   for  Peggy  s  hand. 
;  senses  the  situation,  taunts  Sam.  bets 
him  larse  sums  he  dare  not  nde  Hot- 
I  tentot  or  any  other  horse,  and  that  ne 
I  will  not  win  the  big  race  even  if  he 
i  enters.    Sam  stalls  to  the  last  minute 
then  confesses  to  Peggy  and,  jiast  to  find  , 
I  out  for  all  time  if  he  has  a  >;ell<^w  streaJt , 
I  In  him,  climbs  awkwardly  to  the  Hot- 
Itentots  back— and  wins  the  race,  the 
I  silver  cup.  and  Peggy.  | 
I    Mr.  Horton.  a  favorite  on  the  West  ^ 
coast  bv  reason  of  his  appearance  in 
stock  at  the  head  of  his  own  company, 
plavs  Sam  in  his  own  way.  ^  He  mugs 
here  and  there,  overplays  a  bit,  but  m 
general  is  quite  amusing.    Mr.  Colittr, 
with  all  his  dry  humor,  never  fmUeO. 
His  prototype  today  is  Ned  Spaiks.  ttie 
screen  comedian.    Mr.  Horton  Is  not 

averse  to  grotesque  pantoii  

a  point.   Miss  Miller  is  vi- 
girl  who  must  ha\  e  a  horse  - 
band,  the  others  are  compciciu. 
are    several    realistic  racUig 
tuned  up  to  breakneck  speed  by  the 
ning  carawa;  but  why  spoil  an  e- 


core 


nir; 

((xhKh  Slums  ^l.  ilcd.  ifdu.i.^ 

up.  graspine  th  aiofs  tail  and 

thereby  pulling  -  elf  back  to  his 
saddle,  all  at  the  ra„e  of  a  mile  a  nun- 
ute?— W.  E.  G. 


MODERN-BEACON 

"Piccadillu" 

X  icreen  drama,  by  Arnold  Bennett. 


IS  the  fiCBite  exacieu, 
,er  o£  ceremonies.  His 
voice  reverberaled  as  of  old;  his  rhe- 
torical flourishes  are  unabridged. 
Through  two  acts  and  many  scenes  he 
summoned  dancers,  acrobats,  trained 
dogs,  trained  elephants,  Togo,  a  little 
J  Jap,  to  make  a  thrilling  slide  for  life 
from  an  upper  right  hand  box  to  the 
lirom  an  "vy       «  ^g^^  i^ng. 


,t  Elstree.  London:  .  phoLn.ra^hedb.y  ^V^;  !  H^^  wa^^^ 


photngrrapned  o.v  "ei-  ne    waicu   «•   o-  7/.,     „_  VieiiVi»rfltp- 

d  b>  E.  .\  Ducont.  ant  Uembles  gathered  swiftly  or  ,aeliberaie 
Wide  Pictures  as  a  sound  )  ,      oidtime  minstrel  lays  ana 

.  prologue  and  w.th  the  ^y'^y^^^'^^.^r^arize  in  song  the  best 
ol  themany  Gilbert  fnd  Sumvan  oper- 
ettas, from  Pinafore  to   The  Sorcerer, 
or  t<^  enact  in  proper  costume  and  to 
sing  snatches  of  all  the  g^at  operas 
from  "Aida"  to  "The  Girl  of  the  GoW 
en  West."  He  even  conjured  up  a  skat, 
fn?  rink  in  the  Ice  Palace  scene,  with 
Mfss'poV  Mr  Frick  and  other  virtuosi 
of  steeled  footgear  to  electrify  an  au 
mence  aUdy'  become  accustomed  to 
amazing  doings  on  that  big  stage^ 
,    "Here  and  There"  is  out-of-tne  or 
by  the  man  who  made  "Variety."  and  i,  ^jjj3^j.y   entertainment.     It  boasts  no 
relating  a  grim  story  of  the  West  end  Weat  voices  individually,  but  it  has  on^ 
of  London  and  the  Limehouse  districti  of  the  m^tiest  chora^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  which  every  conceivable  type  of  hu-  -^"^  - 

manity  flits  past  one's  vision  in  the  90 
minutes  consumed  by  the  film's  show- 
ing. We  are  wont  to  scoff  at  British- 
made  pictures,  especially  now  that  Wftl 


ner  Brandes.  directed 
presented  b.v  World  V 
lii'  iure  with  talking 

follcnvinc-  can:  „.,,  _ 

Mahel   Greenfield   '»'l°ii  "''^■^ 

Valeiirine  Wilmot   Jameson  Thomas 

Rho«ho   .\nna  May  Wonir 

Jim  1     .!  Kins  Ho-Chan? 

Victor  Smiles   <>nl  Rit'-liard 

jjej;pjp   Hannah  Jones 

Xisht  Club  Hawk   Charles  Laurhton 

Just  for  a  change,  drop  into  the  Mod- 
ern or  Beacon  theatre  this  week  and 
see  "Piccadilly."  an  English  picture,  with 
English  and  Chinese  players:  silent,  su- 
perbly photographed,  skilfuUv  directed 


''^  mself.  Jim  is  forced  to  send  a 
ate  in  his  own  place  owing  to  a 
eart,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  guess 
dill  will  presently  take  the  wheel 
-Dilot  the  car  to  victory.  He  does 
,  '.iQ  he  doesn't;  there  is  a  surprise  finish 
that  does  something  to  redeem  the  gen- 
eral banality  of  the  picture. 
I  William  Haines  is  altogether  too 
bumptious  and  cockey  to  be  bearable- 
it  was  inconceivable  that  Bill  Whipple, 
as  he  portrayed  him,  would  even  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  up.  Ernest  Tor- 
rence,  as  Jim  MacDonald,  gives  far  and 
away  the  best  performance  in  the  pic- 
ture: he  is  more  than  convincing,  he  is 
hovable  and  human;  the  only  unnatural 
thing  about  him  was  th8(t  he  had  been 
able  to  endure  Bill  so  long.      E.  L.  H. 


very  unprofessional  attffude.   Joe  walk? 
out  onto  one  of  New  York's  bridges  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  his  wife  ttjins 
on  a  phonogr.'^ph  record  ot  'Jots  song 
"Little  Pal.,'  Davey  hears  it  and  leaps 
out  of  bed,  cured  in  voice  and  lirnb^ 
Whether   it  was   the  prayer  or  the 
phonograph  which  wrought  the  muacle 
is  left  in  doubt.     •  ,„i.„„ 
In  a'ld  out  of  prison,  Mr.  JoUson 
sings,  but  his  singing  leaves  one  cold. 
Something  of  his  former  dynamic  per- 
sonality is  missing.   The  camera  caught 
too  many  profiles  of  him.    He  i.s  more 
aUractive  full-face  to  the  audience. 


SOME  HOSE 


the  tricky  tonal  turns  in  a  medley  m- 
volvine  from  20  to  40  distinct  melodies, 
In  delivered  in  brisk  tempo.  For  com- 
l^y  thl?e  is  the  droll  Pantornime  of 
Joe  Jackson,  the  tramp  cyclist  who 
aTe-plaVrng  with  our  new  toy.  the  talk-  .  never  was  funr^er  than^ast  ^//"baby 
ies.    There  are  weak  spots  in  this  one.  the  exhibition  by 

but  we  suspect  that  they  may  be  traced  :  elephants  th^^^  dogt  The  Zano  and 
more  directly  to  the  dressing  room  door  °  "ulfe  gave  a  whirlwind 

„f  th»  t.„,n.r.n.ent,al  Gilda  Grav  than  °t  "^^e^T^^^^ 


of  the  temperamental  Gilda  Gray  than 
to  Mr.  Dupont,  for  they  are  found 
chiefly  in  those  scenes  in  which  she 
poses  as  a  langoroas  night  club  dancer 
trying  to  hold  her  lover  against  a  slip 
of  a  Chinese  girl  with  whom  he  has 
become  infatuated.  True,  the  entire 
picture  takes  on  very  deliberate  pace, 
is  uneven  in  dramatic  interest.  That 
may  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bennett's  nar- 
rative; it  is  a  fault  common  to  more 
expert  scenarists  than  he,  and  this  is 
his  first  screen  story. 

Miss  Gray  is  featured.  She  dances 
a  little  in  the  first  scenes  and  there- 
after tries  to  act.  Unfortunately  she 
has  little  skill  in  simulating  emotions; 
ii      features  -do  not  photograph  well. 

c  appears  like  a  pallid  wraith.  It  is 
,    Anna  May  ^^ong.  as  the  scullery 


maid  who  became  a  dancer  in  Wilmot'i 
night  club,  and  to  king  Ho-Chanz. 
that  chief  honors  go. 

The  latter,  it  is  said,  never  appeared 
on  stage  or  sceen.  is  in  fact  a  London 
restaurant  proprietor.  He  made  Jim,  , 
Shosho's  Chinese  lover,  a  terrible  fig- 
ure, patiently  waiting  to  take  his  ven- 
geancn  on  the  gijl  who  betrayed  liim 
Mr.  Thomas,  as  the  night  club  owner  ' 
and  changeable  lover,  gave  a  finished 
portrayal.  The  .scenes  showing  Picca- 
dilly at  night,  the  ornate  interior  of 
a  Mayfair  restaurant,  the  Chinese  quar- 
ters of  Limehouse,  the  various  types 
in  the  scullery,  on  the  streets,  eating, 
or  seated  in  the  courtroom  at  the  in- 
quest into  Shosho's  death,  were  excep- 
tionally striking,  illuminative.  Speaking 
of  the  courtroom,  we  wonder  if  one  of 
those  12  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  was  not 
Arnold  Bennett  himself;  certainly  the 
resemblance  was  remarkable. 

W.  E.  O. 


ponies  fn  . size,  appeared  half  a  dozen 
times,  seldom  repeated  steps,  scored  a 
cumulative  triumph.  The  Albertina 
Rasch  girls  excelled  In  ballet  steps,  the 
more  effective  because  of  ample  s  age 
space  and  engaging  settings  and  light 
effects.  The  finale  of  the  .second  act. 
the  ladder  of  flags,  with  48  girls  ending 
their  evolutions  by  forming  our  national 
emblem,  in  red,  whitj  and  blue,  was 
well  worth  •waiting  to  behold.  The 
orchestra,  under  Hildiqg  Anderson, 
played  without  respite,  and  played  well. 
But  when  all  is  said,  it  is  to  R.  H.  Burn- 
side  that  we  make  admiring  obeisance. 
As  a  large-scale  stage  director,  he  has 
no  equal.    W.  E.  G. 

COHAS^T  CARILLON 

RECITAL  TONIGHT 

Kamiel  Lefevere  will  give  a  recital 
on  the  carUlon  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Cohasset,  this  evening  from  8:30  to 
9:30  o'clock. 

The  program  will  be  as  follows: 
If  I  Were  Kin?  (Overture-Frasmenls)  Adam 

From  an  Indian  Lodse   .MacDowell 

The  Watersprite   (Necl<ens  poUlia)  .Afielinn 

Little  Gra.v  Home  in  the  Weft  .;;''""r 

Ronda  Tiirc   (Twellth  Sonata) 

David  ol  the  White  Rock  Old  We  «h 

IReverie   Cireir.T 

Bercere'ltei  from  the  18th  Cenlnry .Weckerlin 

n — Non.  ie  n'irai  plu«  a  boi« 

h — Finn  ne  suii-je  Que  j'ai  ete 
Marcls  Funebra   Chepln 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COPLEY — "The  Crooked  Billet."  mystery 
drama,  second  week. 

MAJESTIC — "Follow  Thrn."  mnBical  eom- 
ed.v.  second  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Sklddinr,"  comedy,  third 
week. 

WILBDB — ".Tamesran."  dram*,  with  Rich- 
ard Bennett.  Becond  week. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — "Here  and 
There,"  R.  H.  Bumside  upectacle. 


Thieves  broke  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Pender- 
grast  in  Kansas  City  and  stole  besides  jewels  480 
pairs  of  silk  hose  belonging  to  Miss  Marceline, 
his  daughter.  These  stockings  formed  a  part  of 
her  trousseau.  The  father  is  a  Democratic 
leader  and  a  passionate  advocate  of  Jeflersonian 
simplicity. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  pairs  of  silk  hose! 
With  allowance  for  "runners "  there  would  be  a 
fresh  pair  for  each  day  of  the  year  and  90  or 
IC.O  for  the  following  three  months.  The  hose 
are  no  doubt  of  different  hues  and  delicate 
shades.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
are  genuine  silk,  not  of  the  "near"  quality. 

But  no  mere  man  should  point  derisive 
thumbs  at  Kansas  City  and  the  fair  dwellers 
therein.  Males  have  been  famous  for  the  abund- 
ance of  their  coats,  trousers,  neckties  and  plain 
or  gorgeous  waistcoats.  There  have  been  kings 
who  never  wore  a  suit  a  "Second  time.  Batli- 
House  John  of  Chicago  had  sunset,  omelette 
waistcoats  for  at  least  every  day  in  a  month. 
D'Annunzio's  wardrobe,  when  he  was  declared 
a  bankrupt  before  the  World  War,  excited  the 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
and  There" 

«ical  epeciacle  In  two  acts,  with  16 
devised  and  staged  b.v  R.  H.  Biirn- 
h  music  by  John  Philip  Sonsa.  Rav- 
uhbell  and  Irvinir  Berlin:  produced 
Ailantic  City  Auditorium.  July  B, 
Tfornied  last  evening  in  Boston  for 
I  time,  with  these  princioals  and 
eWolt  Hopper.  .Arthur  Cunningham, 
niliert.  (ills  Wicke,  John  Parks.  I,ew 
OnoiKe  Shields.  Ralph  Brainerd. 
Coodwyii.  Zola  Gray.  Kalherine  Al- 
ia Paul.  Theo  Ppnnins'ton.  Svhil 
violet  (ode.  Belty  Kern,  Joe  Jaok- 
herlina  Rasch  Girls.  the  Tiller 
Zaiio  and  Salo's  Tumhlinsr  Clowns, 
mniers.  Kathleen  Pope  and  William 
iaiKlc  I.amy  and  Bohhip  Hearn.  .M- 
il  s  Dog  Circus,   the  DanciuE  Ele- 


e  good  old  days  when  a  trip  to 
■rk  meant  something,  youngsters 
ults  alike  considered  an  after- 
an  evening  at  the  famous  Hip- 
p  one  of  the  prize  memories  of 
,<;it.   Those  were  the  days  of  the 
g  elephants,  the  diving  horses, 
nishing  mermaids,  all  in  the 
ik  which  was  one  of  that  mam- 
playhouse's   features.  To-day, 
9  ;re  in  Boston,  a  very  substantial 
^9  eptionally  well  selected  segment 
C  Id-time  Hippodrome  show  is  on 
i    and  will  be  for  the  next  two 
The  same  man  who  helped  to 
le  Hippodrome  famous,  who  was 
,ter  magician  of  the  Winter  Gar- 
en  it  was  In  full  glory,  and  who 
that  had  staged  many  a  suc- 
musical  comedy  at  the  Casino 
adway,  has  put  on  this  elaborate 
varied  spectacle  at  the  uptown 
Opera  House.    He  might  have 
a  more  alluring  title;  but  title 
he    certainly    has    provided  a 
lus,  generous  show  for  young  and 


Volf  Hopper,  costumed  a  la  Car- 

■Rii     'v'li,  or  Chine.se  mandarin. 


"Speedway" 


LOEWS  STATE 


A  screen  comed.y-drama;  adapted  by  A! 
Block.  Ann  Price  and  Byfon  Morgan  from 
Mr.  Morgan's  story;  directed  by  Harry  Beau 
mont  and  presented  b.v  Melro-Goldw.vn 
Mayer  as  a  sound  picture  with  the  foUowingJ^ 
cast: 

Bill  Whipple  ....William  Haines, 

Patricia  .\nila  PafTft 

.lini  MacDonald  Ernest  Torrence 

DuB-an  i  ■   Karl  Dane 

Lee  Benny  :  John  Miljan 

Mrs.  MacDonald.  ....Eugenie  Besserer 

Waitress  ..Polly  Moran, 

Were  it  not  that  the  race  track 
.scenes  of  "Speedway"  were  actually 
taken  at  the  great  Indianapolis  races,:  • 
with  professional  drivers  participating 
in  the  picture,  there  would  be  nothing 
very  much  to  write  concerning  this  lat- 
f.st  effort  on  the  part  of  the  altogether 
too  irrepressible  William  Haines.  It  is 
.just  another  chance  for  a  conceited, 
youth  to  perform  incredible  prodigies  of 
rudeness  and  self-conceit  that  event- ' 
ually  win  him  everything  that  he  docs ' 
not  deserve.  There  is,  however,  plenty 
of  excitement  to  be  derived  from  the 
sight  of  the  long  low  racing  cars  roar- 
ing madly  doy/n  the  course,  swerving 
perilously  around  the  curves,  rolling 
over  the  banks,  and  skidding  broadside 
acrbss  the  track,  even  If  the  veriest  in- 
fant in  the  audience  knows  who  will  be 
the  winner. 

William  Haines  takes  the  part  of  Bill 
Whipple,  automobile  mechanic  and  con- 
ceited ass,  who  thinks  that  every  wo- 
man he  sees  must  be  in  love  with  him. 
He  forces  his  attention  on  a  very  pretty 
girl,  Patricia,  by  a  series  of  the  most 
incredibly  impertinent  acts  and  she,  in- 
stead of  resenting  his  behavior,  appar- 
ently enjoys  it.  Bill,  having  a .  more 
pronounced  fit  of  self-esteem  than  usual, 
deserts  Jim  MacDonald,  his  adopted 
father  and  a  veteran  automobile  racer, 
just  before  the  great  race  in  order  to 
race  the  car  of  Jim's  deadly  rival,  Lee 
Rennv.    Renny  double-crosses  him  and 


to  o  1 


E 
SE 


wonder  of  all  Europe,  (How  different  the  laun- 
dry list  of  a  man  mentioned  by  Artemus  Ward— 
"one  shirt  and  a  drawer.")  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  some  men  during,  and  soon  after, 
the  Civil  War  numbered  their  paper  collar  boxes 
by  the  dozen. 

The  trousseau  of  Miss  Pendergrast  would 
excite  the  envy  of  Scheherazade  on  her  wedding' 
day,  although  she  probably  had  no  use  for  hose, 
but  was  rich  in  trousers,  Shifts  and  bodices.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  have  further  details  of  the 
i  trousseau  of  which  the  hose  were  only  a  minor 
'portion.  One  awaits  impatiently  the  "society 
page"  in  the  Kansas  City  newspaper. 

DOLOROUS  DAYS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Men  now  living  remember  the  young  and 
light-hearted,  all  in  search  of  adventure,  met 
on  highways  and  wood  roads  of  New  England, 
knapsack  on  shoulders  and  stick  in  hand.  They 
slept  with  equal  pleasure  in  barn  or  farmhouse. 
I  sometimes  in  a  village  ina.,   They  were  not 
i  fastidious;  they  accepted  pork  or  fried  beef- 
steak, salcratus  biscuits  or  rye  bread,  soggy  pie 
of  every  sort.    Occasionally  they  would  ask  for 
j  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  in  wagon  or  carry-all, 
1  nor  did  the  driver  fear  a  hold-up.    Before  the 
return  to  the  home  town,  they  sat  or  stood  for 
(■tin-types  which  were  shown  to  the  admiring 
1  families  and  sweethearts.    They  started  out, 
these  amiable  tramps,  to  find  streams,  moun- 
Ulns,  ponds,  or  merely  lor  fresh  air  and  the 
hardening  of  the  body. 

Today  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  peacefully  and 
carelessly  from  a  farmhouse  or  summer  inn  to 
th ;  village.  There  is  constant  dodging  of  motor 
cars.    The  air  is  polluted.   Those  whizzing  by 
look  on  those  on  foot  scornfully  or  suspiciously. 
Even  those  in  a  ramshackle  car  are  superior  to 
I  those  trudging  in  the  dust.  The  road  is  the  mo- 
j  tori.st's  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
!     It  would  not  be  easy  for  Walt  Whitman  to 
IwTite  in  these  days  his  song  of  the  open  road, 
nor  for  Bliss  Carman  to  describe  the  joys  of  the 
I  road.    The  praise  of  walking  in  the  essays  of 
Hazlitt  now  seems  extravagant,  if  not  the  rhap- 
sody of  a  lunatic.    Can  one  imagine  Thoreau 
at  home  and  observant  strolling  in  a  Cape  Cod 
road?   Even  Walking  Stewart  would  be  discour- 
aged in  his  own  England. 

And  what  enjoyment  is  there  In  natural 
scenery,  with  the  filling  stations,  the  hot  dog,— 
balsam  pillow— chicken  dinner— soft  drink  signs 
lining  the  road,  persuasive  or  imperative  appeals 
to  the  passer-by? 

The  man  on  a  vacation  has  tost  the  use  of 
his  legs  except  for  golf  which  aids  him  in  re- 
lieving the  burden  of  three  heavy  meals.  Even 
the  dog  insists  on  being  borne  through  the  air; 
the  dog  contemptuously  yapping  a"  th^^  poor  dpvii 
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J,,,,  BOUND  IN  CHAite 

  "^here  are  other  reasons, for  committing  sui- 

,  ^          ~         ,     ,  cide  or  for  sudden  disappearances  from  routine 

'&ni^^  SntlnTe  Su^of  Hfe  than  those  given  by  ancient  worthies,  ^ 

studio  puppets:  his  wistful  eyef.  his  Hegesla^,  Eplctetus,  Donne.    There  is  tne  case 

dimples,  his  gait  as  he  runs,  are  things  of  the  Roman  gentleman  of  high  birth  and  for- 

Ined'^eS:"  UL^T^^"  ^^iT'^  tune  who  killed  himself,  leaving  this  note:  "I 

many  fur  coats  for  a  poor  nurse,  spoke  «"»  tired  of  domg  the  same  thmg.>. 


M.  n  e 


softly,  acted  simply.— W.  E.  G. 

S 1  h  'i   M  *  ? 

JIETROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

"I'nat  Company" 

\n  oK-talUiiir  streeii  lOmedy  adapted  b,T 
iirick    Kparnp.v    and     '■'  ~  '      "  ' 


A  more  modern  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Buck- 
well  in  an  English  town,  who,  HSVing  disap- 
peared, was  at  last  found,  hardly  conscious.  He 
had  scribbled  on  a  match  box:  "I  have  broken 
a  Flanders  Field  chain  of  luck  and  this  is  my 


<   Kparnp.v   and    ivaiion   Buiterflen  Dunishment."    He  had  put  the  cham  letter  in 

•i*.  ^'^':..'^n^"J«'i,:S'"::  'J??  Great/J       _  ,  ^  .  ,  .  ^^^^  j.   T^y,:,  o-tion  brought 


.  Lurdiifr  and  GSoiJe  M.  Cohan,  ani 
by  Pai-amount  with  the  loUow- 

'Tp.v  , .  Eveljrn  Br?nt 

K  inp..   ..   ^.Tack  O^ki", 

w.idp  Rlcharil  "Skeetr'  Gallajrlifr 

"  Walkfr.  .  .  .  :  Ssni  Hard- 

I'fy  Barlow   Arthur  Houtman 

-  La   A'rrnp  Gwen  Lee 


the  fire  after  he  had  read  it.  This  action  brought 
remorse;  he  looked  forward  to  bad  luck. 

Few  receivers  of  chain  letters  are  so  sensi- 
tive; say,  superstitious.  Letters  of  this  nature 
are  an  impertinence,  an  imposition.   The  motto 


■  '  k;^,.''"'''^':  ::tiM^J^oi  the  originators  is  -Let  George  do  it,"  and 

k  Gordon    .       .  ^. .  Bm  Rome  I  George  is  to  be  succeeded  by  other  Georges.  No 

From  the  entertaining  baseball  play,  i  ^^^^  person  hesitates  in  breaking  thfe  chain.  It 
"Elmer  the  Great,"  has  been  evolved  a  i     j^^^^.^  whether  the  chain  letter  or  the 

highly  amusing  if  not  very  important  i  .^^.j-itten  request  to  give  some  one  hardly  known 
pictute.  "Fast  Company,"  in  which  ;  j^^^^^.^  introduction  is  the  greater  demand  on 
much  fun  is  made  of  a  small  town  I  nature     Those  asking  information  that 

player  whose   conceit  is   unparalleled    ^    ,  .  .  ^  ^  trouble  for  the  giving,  are 

and  unquenchable.   Quite  unsuspicious   wouia  lase  time  auu  b 
of  the  fact  that  he  brightens  thi    dull   somewhat  lesser  nuisances,  even  U  they  seiaom 
moments  of  all  around  him  with  hi»|  enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  the  reply.  The 
;  naive  seU-.sufTic<enc,y,  Elmer  has  at  last   „„i_i„ator  of  a  chain  letter  d4erves  no  mercy, 


oBiginator  of  a  chain  letter  d4erves  no  mercy, 
however  charitable  the  purpo.se  in  forging  the 
chain.  Bles.sed  is  he  that  breaks  the  chain  at 
the  first  link.  ^  / 

PARK 

"Broadway" 

i     An  all-lalluiir  and  sinjin?  picture  adapted  l| 
from   tne  stafe  pla.v  of  the  same  name  by 
PhiUi>  P-.innine  and  Georre  Abboll.  .and  pre- 
sented by  Universal  with  the  lollowinE  '-aft 

Ro.v  Lane  J'"",""  ^,'7"' 

Pearl   Evelyn  Brent 

!  Billie  Moore   :  Meri.a  Ke.medy 

nan  McCorn  ^'""'"^''nH.  hS,h» 

i  Steve  Crandali'  V.'.'  T?''V*'T>„,^r'a'l^ 

I  T  il  ....  Marion  Loitl 

Mdnce  T  evett   Fritz  Felri 

Do^"-'!"'  :.  .  .  Arthur   Maxima n 

•■<;V.ar*'' KdwardR    l^sli*'  Kenton 

>fai"c  Bniv,^;*"',',^,- 

 ::  :::::T^XBn6{^y 

G?.%--:;:::.:::  r»hv  mc<;«.v 

After  a  lapse  of  many  months,  de- 
voted to  redecorating  and  general  re- 
juvenation, the  Park  Theatre  reopened 
its  doors  once  more  la^st  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  the  first  .showing  of  the  spec- 
tacular all-talking  and  singing  picture. 
"Broadway."  taken  from  the  enorrnously 
successful  stage  play.  The  interior  of 
the  theatre  has  been  handsomely  done 
over:  there  is  a  new  black  marble  en- 
trance and  marquee  and  the  decorative 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  in  gold 
craftex.  robin's  egg  blue,  and  soft  crim- 
son tones.  The  latest  Western  Electric 
j  sound  equipment  has  been  Installed, 
i  and  a  program  for  the  sea.son  has  been 
'  arranged  which  will  consist  only  of 
first-run  "all-talking,  singing  and  danc- 
ing' pictures  previous  to  their  New 
England  release. 

"Broadway,"  the  play,  was  notable  for 
its  terse  and  racy  portrayal  of  the  life 


imi.v    o^,** -.■',.414 *v' till.. ,v  ,  4:j4iii^i    iiaa  O/U  idob 

a  rather  salutary  if  painful  jolt  when 
a  brutal  practical  joke  is  played  on  hira 
at  a  party  of  the  girl  with  whom  h« 
has  fallen  in  love  in  a  calf-like  fashion. 
There  is  a  lot  of  rather  cruel  horse- 
play and  despite  Elmer's  almost  un- 
bearable c(x;kiness  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  had  a  raw  deal.  Th« 
most  interesting  sequences  in  the  pic- 
ture are  those  showing  the  big  league 
teams  in  action.  Even  the  fact  that 
sequences  from  the  story  are  int^r- 1 
spersed  does  not  detract  from  their  ef-  I 
fectivcness. 

Elmer  Kane  put  Gentryville  on  the 
map  when  he  Joined  the  New  Yorfe- 
Yankees    a.-i    star    batsman,    but  he 
thought  pretty  well  of  himself  before 
that.    He  also  considered  that  any  girl 
•ould  feel  honored  if  he  looked  at 
The   hard-boiled   but  attractive 
■i;ng   actress,   Evelyn   Corev,  kidded 
htm  into  thinking  that  she  believed  him 
the  finest  ball  player  in  the  world,  and 
also  promisett  to  write  to  him.   When  I 
no  letters  came  ths  only  way  to  keep 
Elmer  in  training  was  for  his  room- 
mate to  fake  some  affectionate  reolies 
to  his  laboriously  misspelled  epistles. 
When  Elmer  discovers  the  trick  on  the 
eve  of  the  final  game  of  the  world  s 
series  and  is  at  the  same  time  accused 
of  havinfc  taken  a  bribe  to  throw  the 
game,   thing.s  look  bad  for  him  but 
Evelyn  has  a  change  of  heart  and  all 
ends  as  it  should.  Jack  Oakie.  with  hU 
ingratiating  grin  and  unafifected  hu- 
mor,   succeed  in  making  Elmer  fairly 
I  plausible,  even  likable.    Evelyn  Brent 
I  IS  atti\ctive  in  a  silly  part,  "Skeets" 
I  Gallagher  is  quietly  amusing,  and  Owen 
I  Lee  m  one  of  her  usual  brainless  rolei  I 
!  provides  considerSible  amusement. 

I  — ^' 

TOSCANINI 

The  resignation  of  Arturo  Toscanini  as  di-  il^J^j^t"'';;^"^^  ^7ck  s'tageaV  the  not' very 
rector  of  La  Scala  Opera  House  did  not  surprise  i  high-class  night  clubs  of  New  York, 
those  who  know  the  operatic  conditions  in  !  There  were  the  quarrelling  chorus  girls 
SZ  libera  is  a  dearth  of  singers  capable  of  ,  t^he^^bra^h  ^  and  ^e^^^^^^^^  the 
carrying  out  Toscaninis  idealistic  intentions. 
The  most  competent  come  to  the  United  States 
or  go  to  South  America.  The  younger  singers 
are  unwilling  to  study.  In  the  great  days  of  La 
Scala  the  leading  artists  had  studied  for  five  or 
six  years  before  their  teachers  thought  them 

prepared  for  the  audiences  of  even  the  lesser  h^-^--  -jW-e^up  to"The"-play:  it  U 
opera  houses.  Today  the  Impatient  pupil  thinks  because  there  are  too  many  breaks  in 
a  vpar  or  two  sufficient  time  for  preparation;  the  continuity  of  the  story  for  the  plot 

teacher  is  not  only  ^^^^  ^JT^^'^.S^^- r^'^^^^ 

ages  the  unripe,  saying,  What  you  need  is  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  particularly  exciting.  «nd 
perience"  all  of  which  were  omitted  in  the  play. 

When  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  wa,s  In  Th^.n^^'Uef  plac^ha's^n^t;e"f^^m 

Boston  la^t  season  Mr.  Polacco  and  the  excel-  ^^^t^  ,T!s%'^!n^°Znt\Z  meTtors 
lent  baritone  Formichi  deplored  the  operatic  j,j.g  completely  lost  in  it  and  lose  their 
situation  in  Italy.    The  latter  attributed  the  importance  and  even    their  identity, 
lowJiS  Of  the  vLal  standard  to  the  pvesumpt-  Much  of  the^P^otography  is  taken  from 
uous  ignorance  of  the  young;  to  the  eagerness  ^^^^  ^^^^^       effect  is  extremely  hard  on 
of  comjnercial  teachers  to   put  their  pupils,  the  eyes.    While  as  an  elaborate  spec- 
though  unprepared,  on  the  operatic  stage;  also  t^^^'^^J^/ P^^^^^^^ 
to  the  baleful  influence  of   contemporaneous  ^enUally^  ten^^^^ 
operas  that  call  for  declamation  rather  than  ^nd  fairly  consistent  Interest. 
sii<;tflined  sone  Several  members  of  the  original  cast 

^"IrToscani^i  was  discouraged,  -t  being  able  have^^^een 

to  give  performances  corresponding  to  his  high  ^gp^^^,^  Dan  McCorn:  Robert  EUis.  as 
ideals  is  it  not  probable  that  after  his  long  life  the  slick  and  cowardly  Steve  Crandall, 
in  the  opera  house,  tired  of  the  caprices^  squab-  ^-J^.^ ^p?oprr^to'r'1>f "[hl^  night 
bles.  intrigues  of  singers,  a  vain  and  irritable  race,  ^j^^  ^.^g^g  gj^,p  excellent  perfor- 

he  looks  forward  to  comparative  peacefulness  mances.  especially  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  de- 
in  New  York,  where  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  piction  of  Steve's  complete  collap.se  Into 
and  audiences  are  his  devoted,  unquestioning  groyelling^fearw^^^^^^ 

admirers?  I  me  onlv  player  who  contributed  any 

real  acting  was  Evelyn  Brent  as  Pearl,  ! 
the  girl  engaged  to  the  murdered  boot- 
legger, "Scar"  Edv.'ards:  she  shows  herr 
onco  again  that  for  tense  and  powerful  | 
emotional  acting  she  has  few  rivals  on  i 
the  screen  today.    The    ptti  t   of   the  I 


Y/  /r-  Bv  PHILIP  HALE  j 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Hoboken  directors  Inf  their  forthcoming  revival 
of  "The  Black  Crook"  at  the  Shubert  Apollo  have  respected  the  melodram- 
atic text  that  we  shall  hear  again  "A  single  soul,  a  single  year  a  hundred 
souls,  a  hundred  years— 'tis  in  your  power  to  live  forever."  "Forever?  '  "Aye. 
forever";  also  "And  if  at  the  appointed  time  no  soul  comes  waiting  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  thy  soul  is  lost." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  letter-perfect.  It  was  over'50  years  ago  we  saw 
"The  Black  Crook"  in  Boston;  not  at  the  Continental  '^ere  it  was  first  pro- 
duced but  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  the  mainiflcent  Kate  Santley  led  the 
March  of  the  Amazons— "I  am  Stalacta— "  and  the  Majiltons  danced  in  a 
surprisingly  acrobatic  manner.  What  became  of  them?— we  were  especially 
interested  in  Marie. 

What  an  absurd  fuss  was  made  about  the  indecency  of  the  performance! 
—Just  because  a  number  of  women  wore  "fleshfngs";  but  that  was  a  time 
when  the  word  ieg  was  spelled  "limb."  Ths  play  itseU  was  scrupulously 
rlean.  clean  and  stupid.  The  lata  Dr.  Sturgls  Bleelow  had  the  manuscript 
,  of  the  complete  text,  which  was  amusing  reading,  though  the  author  took 
it  seriously  and  was  distressed  at  the  excisions  and  mutilations.  Played 
today  as  it  was  then,  an  audience  would  see  only  a  spectacle  and  some  grace-  ; 
i  ful  and  grotesque  dancing.  "There's  blood  on  the  face  of  the  moon.  Our 
Queen  is  in  danger."  would  neither  excite  laughter  nor  stir  the  blood. 

Olive  Logan  and  some  others  were  horrified  because  women,  many  of 
them  oom-fed  and  bouncing,  marched  with  legs  exposed.  Miss  Logan  wrote 
an  article  in  angry  protest,  an  article,  which,  published  in  a  magazine,— wai 
it  the  National? — the  American? — was  much  more  indecent  than  "The  Black 
Crook"  or  "The  White  Pa-wn."  There  were  clergymen,  eager  for  publicity 
who  joined  her.  Never  was  a  play  better  advertised  and  without  expense  tc 
the  management.  Uncle  Amos,  Deacon  Hathaway,  and  Selectman  Stark- 
weather  took  the  train  to  Boston,  went  into  the  playhouse,  and  snatched  2  , 
fearful  joy.  What  tales  they  told,  with  interrupting  shickering,  as  the  vil-" 
lagers  near  the  cracker  barrel  questioned  them! 

Mr.  Morley  and  his  associates,  on  Sept.  2,  dedicated  a  wooden  tablet  com 
memorating  iion  Boucicault  in  front  of  the  Rialto  Theatre,  Hoboken,  foi 
his  "After  Dark,"  revived  there,  had  its  335th  perlormance -that  night.  Th( 
tablet  read:  "In  memory  of  Dion  Boucicault:  Dubhn  1822;  New  York,  1890 
His  melodrama  'After  Dark'  revived  here  Oct.  10,  1928.  brought  an  old  theatre 
back  to  life  and  restored  a  fine  tradition  of  the  stage." 

Would  that  "After  Dark"  wete  to  be  played  here  alternately  with  "The 
Black  Crook"!  Would  that  Mr.  Clive  might  be  persuaded  te  bring  out  a  ie^ 
Df  the  melodramas  that  some  years  ago  drew  crowds  to  the  Grand^Oper^ 
House.  "There  was  one  in  which  the  hero  was  about  to  die  immured  in  a  wall 
He  was  saved  only  by  the  heroine  frantically  piUling  out  the  top  rows  0 
bricks.  (The  ingenious  dramatist  has  read  Balzac's  "Grande  Breteche "  01 
Poe  s  "Cask  of  Amentillado.")  There  was  another  play  In  which  a  forcec 
wedding  was  prevented  by  friends  of  the  bride  rushing  down  the  main  aisl 
and  discharging  pistols. 

Mr.  Clive  might  also  give  us  "The  Murder  in  the  Red  Barn."  The  Jitnej 
Players  went  up  and  down  our  land  this  year  performing  it  and  Moiiere 
"Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  One  of  the  players  tells  us  that  audiences  eithe 
took  the  melodrama  seriously  and  complained  of  the  bum  acting— tor  th« 
performance  was  deliberately  in  the  blood  and  thunder  manner— or  wer'^ 
sophisticated  enough  to  laugh  and  enjoy.  We  should  also  like  to  see  "Sween; 
Todd,"  in  which  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  street  drops  his  customers,  chai^ 
and  all,  to  the  cellar,  where  the  WTCtches  are  chopped  into  meat  for  pork  o 
mutton  pies.  This  old  play  failed  in  New  York  when  it  was  revived  a  lev 
seasons  ago,  but  New  Yorkers  too  often  fail  to  recognize  a  good  thing  wher 
it  is  offered  to  them. 


more  or  less  crooked  hi-jackers  and 
their  satellites,  all  involved  In  a  sordid 
murder  case,  and.  of  course,  the  smooth 
spoken  and  sinister  detective  who  wan- 
ders in  and  out.  making  caustic  re- 
marks. The  action  was  incessant,  the 
speech  highly  flavored  and  amusing: 
the  whole  effect  Intensely  dramatic.  If 
the  picture,  which  is  taken  directly  from 


Mr.  Oscar  L.  Turner  could  not  accept  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton's  argumen 
for  his  play  "Rope";  that  horror,  laughter  and  tears  are  the  three  essentia 
factors-  that  "horror  presented  in  the  right  manner,  provides  a  perfectl: 
healthy  and  legitimate  stimulant  to  the  playgoer."  Mr.  Turner  argues  tha 
horror  develops  a  nervous  excitement  almost  overwhelming  In  its  intensity 
but  it  is  only  momentary  and  the  aftermath  is  one  of  depression;  th( 
spectator  leaves  the  theatre  "mentally  and  morally  (to  say  nothing  o 
physically!  placid."  Horror  is  a  legitimate  stimulus  only  when  it  is  a  par 
in  the  plKv,  not  the  whole.  Yet  some  of  us  would  not  shrink  from  a  pla;  , 
with, 

"Much  of  madness  and  more  of  sm. 
And  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 


Our  valued  correspondent.  Mr.  Metcalf  Russell,  saw  "Hamlef'  per  ^  ^ 
formed  at  Lakewood  in  the  woods  of  Maine  (near  Skowhegan*  m  a  theatr  ^ 
that  is  "fast  becoming  one  of  the  best  known  and  equipped  summer  theatre 
in  the  country.  "    The  tragedy  was  performed  seven  times  in  a  week  oP- 
August  to  "capacity  houses."'  1100  spectators  for  each  performance. 

"And  a  Hamlet"  'produced,  devised  and  staged"  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes^ 
In  other  words,  a  special  production,  and  frankly,  it  was  fairly  entitled  t. 
such  a  description.   I  have  seen  kll  the  Hamlets  of  my  time  and  hence  on  _ 
of  the  reasons  for  coming  down  here.    This  is,  however,  one  of  the  fea  , 
times.  I  think,  that  the  play  has  been  announced  as  'a  melodrama,  ai 
the  only  time  that  it  has  been  staged  in  cubist  fashion    One  set.  more  ^ 
less  appropriate  for  the  battlement  scene  of  the  first  act,  with  a  ^ej  /""^a  j 
qu'ntly'garishly  painted  small  drops  to  cover  these  battlements,  did  fc^^^ 
and  did  badly.    Compared  with  the  uniqueness  of  the  John  BajrymOy 
the  simplicity  of  the  Old  Vic.  and  the  colorful  Hauptmann  Projuctio^ 
this  was  almost  grotesque  at  times.    It  wjs  a  far  cry  ^'O"^         over  . 
elaborateness  of  the  Irving  production,  of  vivid  memory.    In  't^^  fi] 
simplicity  it  left  altogether  too  much  to  the  imagination,  and  one  see^ 
^  Play  for  the  first'time,  as  undoubtedly  some  did^  would  P^^^^^^;, 
a  very  mt.ch  distorted  idea  of  it.   The  meeting  in  the  first  act  the 
Queen  Hamlet  with  Laertes  and  Polonius  was  on  this  battlement,  and  n 
kZIs  praver,  which  never  got  to  heaven,  was  made  high  up  on  onep 
these  pfatforms,  instead  of  before  a  prle-dieu.   Every  scene  required 
IctSrs  to  go  up  and  down  high,  dimly  lighted  steps  that  must  have  bee  . 
tax  on  their  ner^•es,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  is  a  wonder  some  one  ai^ 
not  have  a  serious  mishap.  i,.„„„  i„ 

•  Mr.  Geddes"  "devising"  of  the  play  was  also  not  always  happy  In  ^ 
one  not  familiar  with  it  would  lose  much  of  it^s  value.   Of  course    t  ha,, 
be  cut.  but  leaving  out  the  lines  'You  could,  for  a  ^eed^stud^- 
some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines  which  I  could  set  down 
Plaver.  took  awav  one  of  his  best  under.to.,i  motives  of  the  actio  t  o.. 


ilay.   So,  ton,  the  omissio'  -let,  Rosencrsnf^,  'Oiiildpi!-'  -  ■  r  ..•<»ne;' 

fter  the  plfv,  cut  a  very  effectivf  bit.  Osric  was  hardly  more  than  a  door- 
lan.  Fortunately,  the  performance  was  far  and  away  better  than  the  pro- 
uction.' 

"Those  who  will  recall  the  performance  of  May  Thompson  as  Ophelia 
t  the  time  Edwin  Booth  played  his  memorable  engagement  at  the  old 
luseum.  will  remember  how  we  who  were  'doing'  the  theatres  in  those 
ays  were  surprised  at  its  beauty  arid  eflfectiveness.  I  was  forcibly  re- 
linded  of  this  by  the  exquisite  and  dramatically  strdng  performance  of 
Uss  Dorothy  stockney.  Never  have  I  seen  the  mad  scene  better  played, 
he  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Lindsey  was  well  studied,  carefully  thought  out  and  at 
11  times  consistently  played.  He  made  of  this  much  discussed  ihdividual 
human  being,  sorely  put  to,  likable,  and  yet  lost  nothing  of  the  inevitable 
ragedy  of  Ha^nlet's  llf«.  An  excellent  Claudius  by  Thurston  Hale;  a  beard- 
;ss,  somewhat  hard  and  loud  voiced  Polonius  by  John  Daly  Murphy;  a  First 
'layer  who  looked  and  acted  the  part,  by  William  Courtleigh;  a  somewhat 
no  solid  Laertes  by  Robert  Hudson,  and  a  First  Grave  Digger  par  excel- 
;nce  by  Francis  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  played  the  part  wholly  out  of  the 
rave,  due  perhaps  to  t!he  fact  that  he  had  lamed  himself  in  diving  from  a 
pring  board  over  the  Lake,  hard  by,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Geddes  devised  this 
;ay  of  doing  it.  In  any  event,  the  part  was  played  with  rare  simplicity  and 
laturalness.  And  why  not — when  done  by  one  of  the  best  trained  and  expe- 
ienced  actors  that  ever  graced  the  American  stage? 

"Mr.  Wilson  the  following  week  appeared  in  his  own  comedy,  'Camille's 
Companionate  Marriage.'  There  have  been  many  first  nights;  'tryouts,' with 
iithors,  managers  and  directors  in  attendance.  Lakewood  Theatre,  as  the 
pntre  of  a  high  grade  theatrical  community,  is  a  genuine  success. 


circle.  The  motheT,  hot  Kinowmg  tnis, 
,has  Slim  framed  and  he  fe  sent  away 
under  the  Sullivan  law  for  having  a 
frcvolver  In  his  possession.  The  mother 
commits  suicide,  to  make  available  tlie 
proceeds  of  her  $10,000  life  insurance 
policy  for  Slim's  defence.  There  was  a 
suicide  clause  which  of  course  .she  never 
had  read,  so  that  was  out.  Maria.  left 
alone,  follows  In  her  mother's  footsteps, 
waiting  for  slim  to  come  back.  He  re- 
turns abruptly;  just  walks  into  the  picture 
wlithout  rhyme  or  reason,  folds  Maria 
to  his  reformed  breast,  and  the  latest 
sound  news  awakens  a  now  dormant 
audience. 

With  such  shoddy  material  Miss  Cos- 
itello,  Miss  Dressei-  and  Mr.  Wib'iers  do 
what  they  can.  The  pity  of  it  is,  we 
know  they  are  capable  of  far  better 
things.  As  long  as  certain  producers 
Insist  on  belittling  the  intelligence  of  an 
average  motion  picture  audience,  just 
so  long  will  they  continue  to  grind  out 
counterfeit  films.  W.  E.  G. 
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Not  long  ago  "Love's  Labour  Lost"  was  played  in  the  open-air,  on  the 
i^ctory  lawn,  in  Felton,  a  Herefordshire  village  with  a  population  of  about 
pventy.  The  actors  were  a  farmer's  son  and  three  daughters,  an  inn 
(■eper's  daughter,  the  wives  of  two  farm  workers,  a  tractor  driver,  a 
:ardener,  two  carpenters,  a  farm  faailiflf,  two  wagoners,  a  blacksmith,  a 
*xx;kman.  and  working  class  children.,  A  Shakespearian  play  is  performed 
early  in  this  village.  But  why  "Love's  Labour  Lost"?  We  read  that  the 
ut^tanding  actor  was  the  stockman,  F.  In.seal,  "with  his  droll  antics  as  a 
lown." 

In  contrast,  the  first  part  of  "Henry  IV"  has  been  performed  by  the  Earl 
r  Bessborough's  troupe  of  "Society  actors  and  actresses,"  at  Stansted  Park, 
ussex.  But  the  performances  were  in  the  earl's  miniature  theatre,  seating 
)0  persons,  and  provided  with  the  mast  modern  system  of  stage  lighting, 
nd  frescoes  on  the  walls.  Lord  Bessborough  designed  and  made  the  scen- 
ry  lor  JtA  tsenss  ana  tctak  the  part  of  Henry  IV. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Cochraa.  the  London  manager,  is  tired  of  the  talk  about  the 
fcellenci  of  Ziegfeld  and  other  American  choruses  and  beheves  there  are 
Dod  looking  girls  in  England,  who  would  like  a  job  and  go  to  America.  There 
re  certain  things  he  holds  essential.  "We  want  girls  of  an  English  type  of 
eauty — blondes  preferred.  They  must  have  good  skins,  good  teeth,  pretty 
air.  They  must  also  have  good  legs,  small  ankles,  and  small  hands.  It's 
n  good  offering  us  good  figures  if  they  have  big  hands  and  big  feet.  I  fancy 
li.s  last  stipulation  will  keep  thousands  from  bothering  me.  The  first  thing 
look  at  in  an  applicant  for  chorus  work  is  the  ankles." 
It  will  be  )1it:erestinc'  to  hear  reports  from  Mr.  Cochran's  .stock-yard, 
'erhaps  ths  Sketch  will  portray  him  with  measuring  tape  in  hand. 


"hoofer,  '  Roy  Lane,  was  takeii  by  Glenn 
Tryon.  who  seemed  an  unfortimate 
choice  for  the  part,  lacking  as  he  was 
in  spirit  and  conviction.  Merna  Ken- 
nedy was  pretty  but  rather  too  sentlc, 
\  en  for  the  incredibly  innocent  chorus 
-irl,  Billie.  E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE 
Whu  Leave  Home?" 

An  all-Ulkinr  and  tinrinr  pichirp.  adapted 
Eoh»Ti  S.  Carr  from  the  pl«,v.  vrradl- 
latohoi*."  b.T  Russell  Medcraft  and  Norma 
iitflipll.  and  p^^scnled  by  William  Fox  with 
.  roMnwin(c  .oast ; 

1  ^|■v  Sn*  Carol 

ilio.  .,  Dixie  Lee 

"  kie  rpjin  B.Tr.v 

•■■M  i',  , :   Nick  Stuari 

 Richard  Keenft 

"3T  David  Rollins 

mer.   Walter  C'atlf^lt 

rwgf.  . . . .'. . ,  ".  .  .Jed  Proui.v 

\>iv  ..r  Gordon  iXe.  Main 

Clhel  Ilka  Chase 

l-'Visan  ....  ^ .  '.  I>ot  Fiwley 

lilaude  Laura  Hamilton 

Is  .<;auce  for  th-  goose  sauce  for  the 
jander,  too?  It  ought  to  be.  of  course, 
)Ut  then  it  does  not  always  work  oat 
way.  and  if  you  try  to  apply  the 
iinciple  too  literally  there  may  be 
rouble.  Such  was  the  sad  though 
fi;  o]  .carcely  surpri-slng;  discovery  made  by 
hree  indignant  wives  AVho.se  husbands, 
eeling  in  need  of  a  little  relaxation. 
ilfN-  bought  that  they  would  go  duck-hunt- 
iia  ng:  In  other  words  they  had  planned 
o  take  tliree  pretty  girls.  Mary,  Billie 
'  Tptnd  Jackie,  out  to  dinner.  No  sooner 
vas  thi.s  deceitful  trio,  Elmer,  George 
md  Rov.  safely  out  of  the  house  than 
;he  counter  plot  was  hatched.  Three 
mpecunlous  youths.  Dick,  Jose  and 
Dscar.  whose  lack  of  money  had  forced 
;hem  to  break  their  date  with  the  girls 
lust  mentioned,  had  been  hired  by  the 
leserted  Ethel,  Su^an  and  Maude  to 
each  them  the  brighter  side  of  life,  in- 
cluding the  latest  dance  steps  and  some 
ervent  love-making.  By  way  of  an  eve- 
lings  amusement  both  groups  decided 
:o  choose  a  nice  distant  roadhouse  where 
no  one  they  knew  would  be  able  to 
recognize  them  and  where,  as  an  added 
protection,  they  would  have  to  weai- 
mask.s.  It  was  a  wonderful  Idea,  only 
unluckily  they  happened  to  hit  on  the 
same  place  to  go.  The  middle-aged 
husbands  endeavored  to  be  amorous  in  a 
singularly  awkward  manner  and  the 
youths  gave  the  three  wives  a  good  run 
ifor  their  money.  There  would  have  been 
no  trouble  if  Mary  and  Nick,  who  had 
been  rather  taken  with  each  other,  had 
not  "tried  to  get  together  and  at  the 
same  time  rid  themselves  of  their  in- 
cumbrances. The  result  wa.i  a  wild 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  resulting  in 
mutual  discoveries,  quarrels  and  recon- 

riU9.tinn.<;  .  . 


The  nature  of  the  story  gave  slight 
opportunity  for  acting  of  any  particular 
merit,  but  Sue  Carol  was  a  pretty  and 
attractive  Mary.  Walter  Catlett  caused 
much  mirth  in  the  part  of  the  fatuous 
Elmer,  and  Nick  Stuart,  Richard  Keene 
and  David  Rollins  were  sufficiently  high- 
spirited  as  the  hired  escorts.     E.  L.  H. 

THE  "PUBLIX  BIG  FIVE" 

'Mndonna  of  Avenue  A" 

K  parl-talkinir  ni'inie  adapled  hy  Ra.T 
Do.vle  from  story  h.v  Mark  Can  field,  and 
lir'esented  b.r  Warner  Brothers  ai  ihe  Scollay 
Square.    Fenwa.v.    Capilol.    Central  Sf^uare. 


and  Strand  ^  ilh  the  follow  int 

Maria  Morion  DoIojt.i  (  osiello 

Slini  Shane  .      Grant  Withers 

■Duke'   Doutlas  (ierraid 

Geortia  Morion  .  .    Louise  Dresser 

Monk  Otto  Hoffman 

Gu«   Lee  Moran 

.  There  are  eight  different  phases  in 
that  jumbled  mixture.  "Madonna  of 
Avenue  A."  each  of  which,  if  intelli- 
igently  developed,  might  have  been  made 
]a  passable  picture.  A^  it  1',  one  is 
asked  to  make  long  and  distrissing 
I  leaps  from  this  to  that;  from  snatches 
(of  "Mother  Know.?  Best"  to  Sophi? 
Tucker's  "Honky  Tonk";  from  an  ex- 
clusive boarding  school  for  daughters 
I  whose  parents  did  not  wish  them  at 
■liome  to  the  cabin  of  a  rum-running 
craft;  from  an  evil  resort  on  Avenue  A 
to  th?  comfortable  home  above  it.  Most 
of  this  Ls  badly  photographed,  with  such 
uneven  light  effectj;  that  one  mstant  a 
close-up  reveals  a  face  in  startling 
white,  and  the  next  an  exterior,  so 
murky  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
the  furniture  in  the  room. 

Plodding  silently  through  tfliis  con- 
fusion, with  infrequent  outbursts  of 
inane  dialogue,  one  beholds  Louise 
Dresser,  partner  of  a  gambler  in  the 
operation  of  a  tawdry  drinking  resort 
and  always  planning  for  a  "tomorrow" 
i  for  herself  and  her  daughter  whom  she 
has  immured  in  the  fashionable  board- 
ing school  for  thrse  years  past.  Why 
the  daughter,  Maria,  had  not  discovered 
long  before  what  kind  of  a  woman  her 
mother  was,  is  left  to  conjecture,  as  are 
numerous  other  puzzles  in  the  picture. 
At  any  rate,  Maria  meets  Slim  Shane, 
a  young  roughneck  who  lures  her 
aboard  a  rum-runner  on  the  assurance 
that  it  is  a  -coast  guard  boat.  She  is 
expelled  following  that  escapade,  which 
is  marked  by  a  pistol  combat  between 
the  boat's  crew  and  revenue  officers, 
and  goes  in  SCTtrch  of  her  mother. 
Finding  her  In  such  repellant  surround- 
ings, Maria  flees  to  Slim,  whom  she 
:  really  loves.  They  are  married  and 
I  expectant  of  an  addition  to  the  family 


MODERN-BEACON 
"The  College  Coquette" 

A  sei-een  comed.v  by  Norman  Houston: 
directed  by  George  Archainbaud  and  pre- 
sented by  Columbia  as  an  all-talking  pir- 
lure  with  Ihe  following:  cast: 

Betty  Forrester  Ruth  Taylor 

Tom  Marion  William  Collier.  Jr. 

Doria  Marlowe  Jobyna  Ralston 

Coach  Harvey  Porter  John  Holland 

Ethel  Forrester   ...   :..Adda  Gleason 

Mrs.  Marlowe   .Gry '  hen  Hai  tman 

Kdna  Frsiices  L.vons 

Slim  Edward  Picl.  Jr. 

Ted  Edward  Claylon 

linim.y  Dooliltle  Morris  Murphy 

Another  summer  has  passed,  almost, 
and  the  co-eds  are  assembling  again. 
Film  producers  try  to  be  timely  even 
if  they  do  steal  one  from  another;  so 
"The  College  Coquette"  fits  seasonably 
Into  the  calendar's  whirl;  and  certainly 
does  remind  us  of  Clara  Bow  and  "The 
Wild  Party,"  to  say  nothing  of  other 
less  important  educational  films  of  re- 
cent showing.  Thefe  Is  the  college  flirt, 
played  by  Miss  Taylor,  the  good  little 
girl  who  alivays  minds  her  mother, 
when  at  home,  played  by  Miss  Ralston: 
the  fresh  youth  with  too  much  spending 
money,  played  by  the  versatile  Collier. 
Jr..  and  the  manly  chap  who  hasn't 
much  money  but  is  amply  equipped 
T^ith  ideals  about  girls  and  who.  in  this 
instance  is  cast  as  the  football  coach, 
played  by  Mr.  Holland. 

There  are  the  usual  skylarking  par- 
ties, the  close  harmony  serenaders,  the 
little  romances  v;hich  bud  yet  do  not 
always  come  to  full  fruition.  And,  here 
we  come  to  Clara  Bow.  The  girl  whom 
everyone  thought  so  fickle  and  shallow, 
to  save  the  reputation  at  home  of  the 
girl  whom  everyone  thought  so  schooled 
In  rectitude,  takes  on  herself  the  blame 
for  a  harmless  little  escapade  and  faces 
explusion  for  her  martyidom.  For  one 
thing,  however,  we  could  be  grateful. 
There  was  no  spectacular  football  game, 
with  roaring  throngs  and  heroic  quar- 
terback. The  only  hero  in  the  picture 
seemed  to  be  the  coach,  and  he  was 
on  the  side  lines. 

Consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
picture,  the  acting  throughout  is  care- 
free. Neither  Mi.ss  Taylor  nor  Miss  Ral- 
ston was  able  to  do  much  with  the 
microphones;  their  .speech  was  too  often 
inaudible.  To  be  frank,  theirs  still  is 
the  manner  of  the  silent  screen.  The 
campus  .scenes  were  the  best  pictorial 
features  of  the  film.  W.  E.  G. 


LOEWS  STATL 
y'Evangeline" 

A  sound  pieture  adapted  from  th*  poem 
III  Ihe  same  name  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
LoiiKfellow  by  Finis  Fon.  directed  h.v  Edwiu 
t;arewe.  and  presenled  by  United  ArtiBM 
Willi  Ihe  foUowine  east: 

Kviinscliue   (.  .■  Dolores  Del  Rio 

Gabriel    Roland  Dre'.v 

Faiher  Felicien  .  .  Alec  B.  Francis 

Bapiiste   Donalii  Rced 

Basil   lames  Mar<-us 

Benedict    Bellelontaine  Paul  Mc.Mlisler 

Kcne  LeBlaac    Georse  Marion 

Michael  Bobby  Mack 

Goxernor  Gejieral    Lou  Payije 

Col.  Winslow   ■. .  .  L»e  Shumway 

Those  who  go  to  "Evangeline"  this 
week  at  Loew's"  State  will  see  some  of 
the  loveliest  scenes  ever  transferred  to 
the  motion  picture  screen;  great  break-! 
ers  surging  over  rocky  shores;  moonlit  | 
forests :  wide  .<itretches  of  smooth-flow-  | 
ing  river  pontrasted  with  splendid  rap- 
ids: narrow  streams  windings  through 
tropical  woodland  and  great  fuII-rigged 
ships  sailing  into  the  dim  distance  with 
all  canvas  set.  They  will  see,  too,  the 
pity  and  waste  when  a  whole  community 
is  uprooted  from  its  dwelling  place  and 
scattered  in  .a  strange  country.  Indeed, 
these  are  the  moments  when  the  pic- 
tures reaches  its  highest  point  and  Ed- 
win Carewe,  the  director,  surpasses  him- 
."■.elf .  The  sight  of  the  bewildered, 
heart-broken  people,  torn  from  their 
homes  on  the'  most  flimsy  of  excuses, 
families  separated  from  one  another 
and  forced  on  board  the  English  ships, 
while  the  biirning  village  sheds  a  lurid 
light  on  their  tragic  departure,  brings 
home  onc5  again  the  bitter  cruelty  and 
injustice  o,.'  war  toward  noh-combatants, 
batants.  , 

That  this  tragedy  really  took  place  is. 
unfortunately,  an  historical  fact,  but  it 
would  probably  never  have  become  so 
generally  known  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Longfellow's  poem,  now  become  a  classic 
all  over  the  country.  His  wprk,  for 
the  most  part  has  been  reverently 
treated!  though  there  are  certam  mo- 
ments such  as  the  occasion  when  Evan- 
geline, finding  Gabriel  dying,  sings  him 
the.  theme  song  of  the  production,  that 
seems  painfully  lacking  in  a  sense'of 
proportion.  For  its  greater  length,  how- 
ever, the  picture  glides  peacefully  along, 
despite  a  tendency  to  drag  out  some 
scenes  to  a  painful  degree.  If  per- 
haps too  long  and  too  peaceful  for  the 
taste  of  some,  it  nevertheless  offers  a 
beautiful  and.  save  for  the  infrequent 
songs,  a  restful  entertainment.  Miss 
Del  Rio  *ihgs  at  times  in  What  ap- 
pears to  be  an  attractive  voice  rather 
badly  reproduced  and  Mr.  Drew  bursts 
forth  once  or  twice,  though  his  contri- 
bution is  limited  chiefly  to  requesting 
the  decorative  Dolores  to  sing  to  him 
once  more.  This  is  as  near  as  the  pic- 
tures goes  to  conversation  and  it  is 
admittedly  a  pleasant  change. 

The  story  is  that  of  two  young  Acad- 
ian '  peasants.  Evangeline  and  Gabriel, 
who  are  separated  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage  when  the  inhabitants  of  their 
village  of  Grand  Pre  are  deported  by 
the  English  for  refusing  to  fight  against 
their  compatriots,  the  French,  in  the 
war  of  American  independence.  The 
lovers  search  for  another  in  vain  all 
through  America  and  are  reunited  only 
when  Evangeline,  now  grown  old  and 
a  sister  of  mercy,  find^  Gabriel  dying 
of  nestilence   in   a  hosoital.  Dolores 


*Strange  Interlude' 
Forbidden  in  Boston 


"Strange  Interlude,"  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  play  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  which 
recently  completed  a  run  of  18  months 
in  New  York,  has  been  banned  in  Bos- 
ton. 

It  was  to  have  started  a  limited  en- 
gagement on  Sept,  30,  at  the  Hollls 
Street  Theatre,  under  direction  of  The 
Theatre  Guild  of  New  York,  of  which 
Lynn  Fontanne  Is  the  head. 

Late  yesterday  City  Censor  John  M. 
Casey  notified  the  management  of  the 
HoIlLs  that  the  play  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  open  in  Boston.    He  was  \ 
sustained    in    his    action    by    Mayor ! 
Nichols.  j 

City  Censor  Casey  said  last  night  that 
Mayor  Nichols  had  told  him  last  Friday 
that  the  play"  was  not  to  be  given  here  | 
and  communicated  that  information  to  f 
Thomas  B.  Lothian,  manager.    No  rea- 
son was  forthcoming  from  the  mayor's  | 
office,  Casey  said,  as  to  his  attitude  in  i 
the  inatter.    Casey  said  he  simply  car- 
ried out  instructions.  | 
It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  local  : 
subscribers  of  the  Theatre  Guild  will  I 
attempt  to  urge  the  mayor  to  with-  ! 


draw  from  his  present  position  and  al- 
low the  show  to  go  on. 

Theatrical  people  generally  last  night 
expressed  surprise  that  "Strange  Inter- 
lude" should  be  placed  under  the  ban, 

and  also  that  the  city's  censor  snouia 
cut  out  potent  parts  of  "Jamegan," 
playing  at  the  Wilbui-. 

In  May,  1928,  O'Neill  was  awarded 
the  $1000  Pulitzer  prize  for  "Strange 
I  Interlude,"  "as  the  American  play  per- 
formed in  New  York  best  representing 
the  education  value  and  power  of  the 
stage  in  raismg  the  standard  of  good 
morals,  good  taste  and  good  manners." 


Del "  Rio.  uiually  accustomed  to  more 
picturesque  and  dramatic  parts,  never- 
theless makes  a  gentle  and  appealing 
EvangeUne  and  plays  with  •surprising 
tenderness  and  beauty  the  devoted  and 
courageous  girl  who  dared  everything 
to  find  her  lover.  Roland  Drew  mad^ 
an  uninteresting  Gabriel,  lacking  m 
emotional  smcerity  and  personal  at- 
trac  ^n.  The  Father  Felicien  of  Alec 
•ancis  was  a  lovable  and  kindly 


B. 
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E.  L.  H, 
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SHUBERT  THEATRE 
GeoT^^.  White's  "Scandals" 

Georse  Whltp'B  "?''anilals."  a  tniisicil  rpvur 
ni  t«i>  aclR.  Willi  sUtlrliw  by  William  Wells 
iiirt  Mr.  While:  music  and  lyriis  by  Cliff 
Ki-ipiirt  and  Mr  Wliile:  prodiii'Ml  at  the 
Apollo  Thealie.  Allanlio  City,  fiept,  ami 
1  prfornipd  for  Uio  first  lime  in  Boston  last 
.^voninir  at  llie  Shubett  TJieaIrp  with  a  past 
iiirliidins:  Willie  and  Eneenp  HowarrT.  Fran- 

■  s  >Vllianis.  Evrlyii  Wilson.  MildieU, and 
Durairt.  thp  AbhoU  daneprs.  Manetla.  Jack 
While.  5allv  and  Ted.  Carolyn  Nolle.  Elm 
iitv  four.  ,Iim  Carly.  Florence  Robinson, 
■^colt  sisiprs.  Fred  L.yiin  and  Oorsc  >\hite. 

ni'hestva  director.  William  Daly. 

"Bigger,  .better  and  more  abdominal 
;han  ever!"  The  first  two  adjectives  are 
Gforge '  White's  own,  the  third  is  inter- 
polated. George  rriight  as  well  have  said 
it.  for  that  is  "what  he  apparently  has 
striven  for  in  this.  his  tenth  "Scaud»Ls.'^ 
In  some  ways.  t,bis.  newest  edition  is  .bet- 
ter, for  it  has  the  Abbott  Dancers,  am- 
ong the  best  we  ever  have  seen.  Waiving 
the  issue  as  to  - whether  it  is  bigger, 
which  really  doesn't  signify  much  in.?t 
revue,  there  remains  the  matter  of  the 
daiiae,  those  bold,'  gyrating,  weaving 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the'  mid- 
section, of  the  body  which  in  previpus 
seasons  have  been  labeled  the.  Charles- 
ton, the  Black  Bottom,  and  what  not. 
Now,  in  "Bottoms  Up,"  derived,  as  Mr. 
White  in  person  explained  -  while  he 
mopped  his  perspiring  brow,'  from  the 
quaint  custom  of  inverting  one's  glass 
after  a  cohviviar  drink,  we  were  privir 
leged  to  behold  the  latest  paraphrase  >of 
the  frank  and  shameless  muscle  dance 
of  the  Streets  of  Cairo  of  many  a  mid- 
way of  bid.  Mr.  White  danced  it  with  a 
flulfy  Florence  Robinson,  after  his  bare- 
limped  coryphees  had  demonstrated  the 
steps  in  ensemble  form.  The  audience 
approved,  judging  by  the  tumult  of  ap- 
plause. 


^!^^^^pvesente^r^927  '  f!ie  educational  value 
and  power  of  the  stage  in  raising  the  standard 
of  good  morals,  good  taste  and  good  manners." 

On  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols  who  seldom 
goe.s  to  the  theatre  and  presumably  knows  little 
abofit  it.  On  the  other  are  men  and  women 
who  have  made  the  theatre  their  life  work,  and 
presumably  know  much  about  it. 

On  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols.  On  the  other 
is  an  4merican  public  which  has  bought  eight 
large  editions  of  the  pl^y  at  $2.50  a  volume. 

One  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols.  On  the  otljer 
side  /  are  Bostonians  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed $20,000  to  see  the  play. 

One  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols.  On  the  other 
Is  the  Vincent  Club,  .which  planned  to  attend 
the  play  In  a  body  and  give  the  proceeds  to 
charity. 

On  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols.  On  the  other 
is  the  Theatre  GuUd,  which  has  7000  followers 
in  Boston  and  50,000  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  10  years  has  been  lifting  the  American  stage 
to  constantly  higher  levels. 

On  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  book  dealers  of  Boston,  who  have 
been  selling  the  volume  for  a  year  or  two. 

On  one  .side  is  Boston.  On  the  other  side 
ar '  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Tacoma. 
Columbus  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  England,  the  most  exacting  of 
all  critics,  has  passed  it  for  London.  The  State' 
Theatres  of  Stockholm,  Vienna  and  Budapest 
have  seen  it.   Berlin  is  to  see  it  soon.    In  fact, 


an^/a  .^ue'ro^tfnt  dafcin?,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  Theatre  Guild's  his- 

highly  spiced  skit.s,  a  bit  of  spectacle,  f^py  |.jjat  one  of  its  plavs  have  been  censored 

an  impressive  tableau.  His  second  act  .    .    .  ■ 

is  less   commendable.   It   opens   with  1 


some  meretricioua  vocalism  ,  Miss  | 
Nolle  and  Mr.  Lyon,  abetted  by  the  Elm  ( 
City  Four,  and  leads  into  a  scene  oc-  ; 
cupied  m  the  stage  ceritre  by  a  huge  ' 
face,  probably  of  some -Egyptian  deity,  i 
Girls  radiantly  costumed  drape  them-, 
selves  atop  and  about  this  image,  whose 
eyes",  cheeks  and  mouth  become  alight ' 
with  color.  Then-  a- dozen  daneers  -en-' 
vort  in  front,  shutting  off  view  of  the 
tableau  and  spoiling  what  might  be  a 
delightful  effect.  From  here  on,  barring 
the  amazing  tap  dance  on  their  toes  by 
the  same  Abbott  Danpers  who  previ- ; 
ously  had  done  some  exceptionally 
facile  tap  and  acrobatic  dancing,  the 
i-evue  lost  continuity,  .Tunning  ■  to  noise 
in  skits,  declamation,  even  the  musical 
accompaniment.  It  closed,  however,  in 
a  novel  curtain  piece.  Scores  of  girls, 
gorgeously  arrayed  trooped  down  stairs 
to  fill  the  stage,  turned  suddenly  and 

i  presented  in  scintillant  white  an  illu-. 

:  sive  replica  of  New  York's  sky-line, 

with  a  beauteous    goddess    of  liberty 
.nountmg  majestically  to  the  heavens 
oove    Here  was    something  worthy, 
omething  more  substantial  than  any- 
hing  that  had  gone  before. 

Mr    White's  right  hand   man  last 
'  ening  was  Willie  Howard.     He  ap- 
loared  in  .several  blac)c-outs,  sang  a 
mart  patter  song  with  brother  Eugene. 
i)f>th  in  pajamas,  about  what  the  weii- 
,lressed  man  will  wear,  and  introduced 
ilso  in  song,  the  number  called  Sitting 
n  the  Sun,"  with  two-score  girls 
.  cUow  trunks  with  black  hip  bands 
Iving  prone  on  a  shelving  beach.  It 
pver  revues  fade  from  fashion,  he  still 
ran  make  an  honest  linng  with  hi.s 
diabolically  ■  accurate    caricatures  oi 
Oeorgie  Price,  Al  Jolson  and  Eddie  ean- 
lor     Miss  Prances  Williams,  another 
l  ireless  laborer  in  Mr.  White's  gay  vine- 
vard   danced  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
but  was  not  so  happy  with  her  songs 
Miss  Evelyn'  WUson  introduced  herself 
bravely    with    "Good-Bye,  Broadway. 
Hello  Montreal,"  with  verses  hmting 
strongly  at  anticipated  libations,  and 
that  was  about  all   of   Miss  Wilson. 
Mitchell  and  Durant,  slap -stick  acro- 
bat comedians,  were  boisterously  funny. 

'The  program  intimates  that  Mr. 
White  this  year  has  had  a  try  at  the 
lyrics  and  the  music  of  his  "Scandals. 
He  Mr  Wells  and  Mr.  Friend  are  no 
composite  Gershwin,  but  they  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  cornet  is  the  finest 
instrument  in  the  band.  At  any  rate, 
iheir  score  and  their  verses  had  a  gay 
rhythm  and  a  ready  if  rough  wit.  All 
in  all.  New  York  probably  will  like 
these  "ScJ^ndals,"  which  is  all  Mr. 
White  really  cares  about.      W.  E.  G. 


"STRANGE  INTERLUDE" 


In  short.  Mayor  Nichols  has  put  himself  and 
Boston  on  one  side.  On  the  other  is  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And.  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  situation  in, Boston,  he  is  all 
but  alone  here. 

"Strange  Interlude"  is  ontf  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant dramas  of  the  age.  It  is  the  greatest 
play  ye^  written  by  that  American  whom  the 
people  like  to  consider  the  greatest  playwright 
who  has  yet  appeared  among  them.  With  all 
his  errancies,  Eugene  O'Neill  comes  pretty  close 
to  being  a  genius.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
resp^t  and  admiration  for  him.  at  home  and 
abroad.  Just  now  he  seems  to  be  at  the  very 
peak  of  his  powers.  The  spectacle  of  one  unin- 
formed man  passing  peremptory  judgment  on 
O'Neill,  on  "Strange  Interlude,"  on  the  critics, 
on  the  committee  >|rhich  selected  the  work,  on 
the  Theatre  Guild,  and  on  its  great  public  fol- 
lowing, will  make  the  city  a  subject  of  national 
and  international  contempt  and  ridicule. 

It  is  th^  city  which  will  suffer  by  this  un- 
fortunate decision,  not  the  Mayor.  He  will  be 
forgotten*  outside  of  Massachusetts  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  And  we  doubt  that,  following 
the  recent  incidents  in  connection  «with  censor- 
ship, the  people  of  the  city  are  inclined  to  re- 
main passive  any  longer.  They  are  paying  the 
penality,  industrially,  educationally  and  other- 
wise for  censorship  regulations  harsher  than 
those  in  any  other  city  hereabout  and  im 
measurably  more  severe  than  those  effective  in 
any  other  state. 

We  trust  that  Mayor  Nichols  will  listen  to 
his  best  advisers.  We  trust  that  he  will  reverse 
or,  at  least,  modify  his  decision.  We  doubt  that 
he  would  have  come  to  it  if  h«  had  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  consequences.  If  he  should  choose  to 
stick  to  his  decision,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  the  public  will  do  everything 
possible  to  contest  the  issue  with  him.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished,  however,  that  in  his  more 
mature  judgment  of  today,  he  will  discover  that 
he  has  erred  in  judgment  and  will  undo  the 
damage.  -T-jW"?^   ^'  ^' 

1 


On  one  side  is  Mayor  Nichols.  On  the  other 
are  the  foremost  critics  of  the  nation;  President 
Butler  of  Columbia  University,  and  the  Pulitzer 
.\ward  Committee:  and  A.  E.  Thomas,  Walter 
r  vichard  Eaton  and  Clayton  Hamilton,  who 
-;eciPd  "Strange  Interlude"  as  the  play  which 


1  ^       COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"Great  Day" 

A  musical  comedT  in  two  ac(«:  book  b.v 
■William    Carey    Duncan    and    .John    Wella;  , 
lyric*  b.y  William  Rose  and  Edward  Ellisou; 
music   b.v  Vincent   Youmans:   produced  by 
xri — rwrformed  last  eve- 


ninr  at  the  ^  ...»          Theatre  for 

time  on  any  stare  in  its  revised  form 
the  followinc  cajst; 

Phil  Randolph  Charles  I>awrence 

Emmy  Lou  Randolph  Mayo  Methot 

Henry  White.  Babe  .Tackson.. Miller  and  Lyies 

Pepita  Padilla  Pearl  Reray 

.rim  Brent  .Oliver  McLennan 

Judre  Totheridge  Walter  0.  Kelly 

Mazie  Brown  Maude  Eburne 

Charlie  Tincenl  Simonin 

Lantern  Man  Hurh  Chilvers 


ffie  first  y/l'^^U  —  — 
Gus  Bloombc 

fount  Forllir 
Equerry  


Another  picture  of  bar 

presented    in  "niusion 

Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers 

of  a  young  magician,  C 

Lijah  ,     .Txiis'  neppe  who.se  head  is  turned  by 

Totherjd»e  Laura  Lee     ,  ...  . 


Sebastian  Zarera.   Leonard  Ceeley  01    wealthy    society  pe0| 

Martha  Kitty  Coleman  u„„-__  v,.  ,  „ 

Jamea  Trainer.  George  Trainor  houses  he  has  given  spf 

Hernandez  Brothers  ances.     As  may  be  rerr 

Despite  a  first  act  which  last  evening  Trains  novel   from  whic 

ran  an  even  two  hour*,  «nd  against  j.,  ^rawn,  was  mbre  or  les 

any  and  all  complaints  of  an  over-  against  the  futility  of 

worded  book  and  a  prolongation  of  cer-  something  that  you  are  nc 

tain  scenes,  we  are  wUling  to  go  on  f '^^  ^he  hint  that  it  Is  j  ^, 

J-         ..I.  ^  .7^     ^ ,.  '"""^  '■^^  your  blessings  pOi; 

record  as  predicting  that  "Great  Day"  other  words    if   you  ar« 

is  going  to  make  good.    This  prophecy  handsome    and    have  a 

Ls  based  on  the  mtrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  beautiful  society-  girk  be   B«i  il 

Youman's  score,  the  simplicity  of  the  you  commit  yourself  -ha  a 

story,  the  regal  manner  in  which  the  fui  partner  in  vaudp\'lle 

production  has  been  mounted,  the  gen-  j.shing  the  secret  hopf  o 
eral  excellence  of  the  cast  and,  greatest  partner  for  life  a';  w 


old  ■■: 
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acta 
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of  all,  that  superb  choral  body  known  is  neglected,  anything  majfc^ 
as  the  Jubilee  Singers,  led  by  a  budding  a.s  the  partner  in  quest  i*''' 
Jules  Bledsoe,   who   twice   carry  the  get  herself  killed  beraua  mr- 
piece  to  great  heights,  first  with  the  t,ons  belong  to  another 
I  spirited  number.  "Great  Day,"  in  the  tendency  to  preach  in 
first  act,  and  agam  with  the  more  mus-  high-flown  manner 
Iclanly  number,  "Without  a  Song,"  near  sion  "  from  being  a 
the  close  of  the  second  act.    There  ment  as  it  should 
are  numerous  other  charming  or  ani-  are  frequent  amends 
mated  melodies  in  the  placid  course  of  the  worldly  wise  old 
"Great  Day,"  but  they  are  overshad-  dared  that  she  knev 
owed  by  the  two  splendid  songs  cited  to  keep  a  man — had 
above.    A  young  baritone,  Lois  Deppe,  four  of  her  husbanc 
carries  the  solo  m  each,  and  carries  divorce? — and  partic  ;  a  iv  u 
it  valiantly.   In  "Without  a  Song,"  Mr.  performance  of  M;s~s 
I  Youmans,  through  the  trombones,  has  who,  forgetting  for    he  t 
1  deftly  woven  "Suanee  River"  mto  or  be  cute,  made  her  part  < 
rather  against  his  own  rythm  In  effec-  pealing  and  convmcirg 
tlve  counterpoint.     With  those  lusty     xhe  storv  emphasizes  oi 
male  and  female  voices  raised  in  unifon  old  adage  about  kind  heai 
the  effect  was  remarkable.  faith  versus  coronets  and  lft  t" 

The  story  of  "Great  Day"  Is  of  Sm-  ^ith  the  latter,  as  usual, 
my  Lou  Randolph  and  her  brother,  a  verv  bad  second  Carlei 
Phil,  sold  out  from  their  ancestral  gets  'his    obligation.s  to 
plantation  home  near    New    Orleans,  vaudeville  partner  Claire  , 
Emmy  Lou  has  her  love  affair  with  falls  in  love  with' the  wea 
Jim  Brent,  a  civil  engineer  who  is  en-  tractive  Hilda  Schmittlap 
gaged  in  bolstering  up  the  river  levees  undesirable  brother  Eric,  p 
against  floods.    Phil  is  in  love  with  with  his  unwelcome  attenti 
Susie  Totheridge,  the  saucy  but  cap-  Carlee  walks  out  on  the 
able  daughter  of  old  Judge  Totheridge.  and  Claire  had  lone  been  t 
Their  in  no  actual  villam,  but  Seba.«-  forced  to  team  up 

tian  Zarega,  proprietor  of  a  gambling  nian.   Just  in  time  Carlee 
resort,  gets  himself  disliked  by  Brent  really  loves  Claire,  nut  he 
and  Phil  for  his  attentions  to  Emmy  witne-ss  her  a'tempr  at  s 
Lou,  and  also  by  Pepita  PadlUa,  his  fortunately,  does  no:,  si 
favorite    dancer.     Zerega,    who    has  Rogers  is  not  at  hi^  b« 
bought  the    Randolph    home,    resells  ceited  and  selfish  Carl 
later  to  the  judge,  who  puts  Phil  in  make  him  svmpathrtic 
charge.    In  the  end,  after  a  series  of  and.  when  contrasteri  witi 
misunderstandings,    there    are    three  j-oU's     generous  aiid 
weddmgs,  Emmy  Lou  and  Brent,  PhU  claire.  he  comes  perilousi 
and  Susie,  and  the  judge  and  Maale  significance. 

Brown,  a  woman  past  middle  age  who   

has  pursued  him  relentlessly.    It  isn't  NEW  B  F  KEI1 

much  of  a  story,  but  it  suffices.    /,  '  ^ 

Miss  Methot,  making  her  first  ap-    Announcement  is  made 
pearance  m  musical  comedy,  was  ad-  V/inston,  New  England 
mlrable.  jus  the  jerson  that  role  de-  r-k-O.  that  the  Boston 
manded,  honest,  intelligent.  arUtocra- _    .  _    .  yr,„.,^ 
tic,  pround.  If  her  voice  balked  at  high  ^yed  World, 

notes  it  served  her  well  in  the  lower  ture  co-starnng  Victor  Mi 
register.    In  her  case  It  was  the  dram-  mund  Lowe  and  Lily  Daml 
atlc  asset  which  counted,    Mr.  Ceeley  place  at  the  New  B.  F.  K( 
electrified  the  audience  with  his  first  at  midnight  tonight,  owing 
i  song.  "One  Love,"  Miss  Regay  danced  public  demand  for  an  eai 
I  sinuously.   Mr.  Lawrence  and  Miss  Lee  Simultaneous  with  this  an 
in  the  juvenile  roles  of  Phil  and  Susie  cinie  word  from  New  Yen 
were  amusing,  and  Mr.  Kelly  and  Miss  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 
Eburne  as  the  elderly  couple  who  had  this  production  had  scored 
to  go  through  just  so  much  pulling  and  ally  that  It  has  been  rieemi 
hauling  before  they  could  bs  Inveigled  to  hold  it  over  for  a  fourt 
to  the    altar,    were    characteristicallj  New  York  it  will  be  the  eig 
comic.    Miller  and  Lyles,  head  of  moi.  "The  Cock  Eyed  World.' 
than  one  colored  show  of  their  own-  it  had  play?d  to  four 
entertained    generously  in  their    owi|  weeks  at  the 
ludicrous  fashion.    Doubtless  lor  the  i 

good  of  the  performance  they  will  be  ^ 

j  willing  to  cut  some  of  their  patter.  The   ^  - 

iKn^^. ^  BOSTON  HERALD 

The  settings,  the  old  Randolph  plan  

tation  with  a  beautifully  designed  vis-  d„^^,  i 

ta  beyond  the  arched  entrance  ,  tht  International  raper  i 
Spanish  Casino,  with  Its  blue  ceilinged       DisDoae  of  Its  /nf« 

lobby  set  against  three  great  arches:   ^  . 

and  the  corn   field   where   the    field  ^  ^  (U. 

hands  worked  and  sang,  were  pictorial-    BOSTON.  ^eP^- 
ly   pleasing:    the  costumes,   especially  International   Paper  L-oa:» 
those  of  the  Spanish  dancers  and  the  arranged  to  sell  its  inter 
scarecrow  dancers,  were  rich  and   in  Boston  Publishing  Compa 
perfect  taste.    Mr.  Youman's  score  was  publishes  the   Boston  He 
Impressive  for  its  timefuhiess,  ItA  finely  ^  unnamed 
balanced  instrumentation.  Three  num-  y*^  ■  .  ,^3^, 

ber.s  which  seemed  particularly  melodic  *'''>""''~r;„"„j:,  offices 
were  "Happy,  Because  I'm  In  Love."  paper  company  s  o"'^" 
"Open  up   Your   Heart."   and   '  More     This  price  represents  8 
Than  You  Know."    Give  a  few  more  (he    International  Paper 
hours  for  pruning  to  those  who  have       $1,500,000  on  its  origl 


all 


labored  so  earnest  ly  to  make  "Great 
Day"  a  musical  comedy  worth  hVring 
and  seeing,  and  see  If  It  does  not  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  finer  achievements  of 
,  the  budding  season.  W.  E.  G. 


mcnt,  it  was  state 


METKOPOLITAN 

"  niusion" 


An 


ision 

all-lalkiuir.  sinsintr  """l,  Ilf; 
turp  adi.Ptcd  by  E.  Lloyd  ,S""-''1"'i„V  TraiS* 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  A'^''^' [„i;»;"(i 
dire.'led  by  Lolhar  Mendes  and  Drpsenlea 
hv  Paramount  with  the  foilowini;  c.iM 

r^rlee  Thorpe   Charles  (  P ' i  '  v  i 

Claire  .Icmisan   

TTil.l^  'i.'limitllnTi  


Hilil.i  ?'-hmilllaP- 
Zelda  Paxlon 
Eric  :Si-hn>iitlni'. 
Mr.   Jacnb  Sihmil 
Mr-s.  Siliniiitlap 
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Editorial  Announcement 


H  January  last  the  International  Paper  Company  interests 
purchased  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Boston 
era  Id  and  Traveler.    Yesterday  the  International  Paper 
ompany  interests  agreed  to  Sell  all  their  stock  in  these 
ipers  to  a  group  of  bankers  acting  with  the  present  man- 
g;ement  of  The  Herald  and  Traveler.    Thus  ends,  by 
iendly  agreement,  an  episode  which  caused  an  amount 
mment  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  plain  business  Hi- 
ed in  it.  A  second  step,  one  which  we  consider  of  great 
rtance,  will  be  announced  in  detail  immediately.  The 
lie  as  well  as  members  of  the  staff  will  be  given  an  op- 
unity  to  purchase  Herald-Traveler  stock.   Under  such 
rrangement  there  will  be  a  wider  diversification  of 
ership  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  these  papers. 
We  rejoice  that  public  approval  has  been  far  greater 
'^^  recent  months  than  ever  before  in  the  long  and  honorable 
[istory  of  the  papers.  Their  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
rculalions  are  many  thousands  higher  than  ever  before, 
jross  and  net  revenues,  exceeding  all  records,  have  been 
\ir  beyond  our  expectations.    The  ability  and  morale  of 
Se  staff  were  never  so  high  as  today.  The  freedom  of  ex- 
pression of  the  editorial  page  and  the  freedom  of  publica- 
;on  in  the  news  columns  have  remained  what  they  had 
•Iways  been.  There  has  been  an  impressive  surge  forward, 
jusiness  has  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  our  plant.  We 
ave.  therefore,  acquired  part  of  the  old  Adams  House 
iroperty  next  to  our  present  Mason  street  structure  and 
ire  now  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
hich  we  propose  to  make  the  finest  newspaper  home  in 
I  ew  England.    The  measurable  consequences  of  the  pur- 
jhase  of  our  stock  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
iterests  seem  to  have  been  distinctly  beneficial. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been,  in  some  quarters  which 
e  highly  respect,  a  misgiving  over  the  situation  which 
rose  in  January.  Many  other  publications,  and  apparently 

J II  of  our  local  contemporaries,  have  professed  to  regard 
^ith  apprehension  ownership  in  The  Herald  and  Traveler 
y  a  newsprint  company  having  public  utility  affiliations. 
\e  regretted  this  apprehension,  although  we  thought  it 
as,  and  we  believe  that  events  have  proved  that  it  was,  a 
lisapprehension.  Nevertheless,  it  existed.  We  have  felt 
n  obligation  to  take  heed  of  it,  so  that  there  might  no( 
e  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  here- 
fter.  We  recognize  our  serious  obligation  to  the  public 
hich  has  dealt  so  generously  with  us. 

We  have  constantly 
he  Herald  and  the  Traveler  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare 
f  Boston  and  New  England.    Their  owners  have  an  old, 
Arge.  legitimate  stake  in  the'  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
his  whole  section.    They  have  entrusted  the  actual  con- 
luct  of  the  property  to  trained  newspaper  men  in  whose 
bility  and  character  they  have  the  utmost  confidence. 
•  Owners  and  editors  have  been  trying  to  issue  the  best 
"l^l^iewspapers  possible,  day  by  day,  and  to  make  Boston  and 
Vew  England  better  places  to  live  in,  to  work  in,  to  play 
n,  to  stay  in,  and  to  make  the  whole  community  more 
rderly,  more  prosperous,  more  wholesome,  more  respected 
I  home  and  elsewhere.   The  Herald  for  almost  a  century, 
nd  the  Traveler  for  even  longer,  have  tried  to  be  of  public 
enice. 

The  public  has  responded  generously  to  our  efforts, 
lorne  patiently  with  our  infirmities,  and  adhered  to  us  in 
food  weather  and  bad.  We  bespeak  a  continuance  of  that 
jninterrupted  support  and  confidence.  Once  again  we 
>ledgc  ourselves  t(»  performances  and  policies  which  we  be- 
ieve  will  merit  them. 

The  Herald  and  Traveler  will  never  advocate  any 
K>licy  which  in  our  judgment  runs  counter  to  the  welfare 
>f  the  people  of  New  England  with  whose  fortunes  our  own 
nterests  are  irrevocably  committed.  We  believe  in  en- 
ouraging  private  enterprise.  We  favor  proper  public  con- 
rol  of  utilities;  1^^  we  are  opposed  to  public  meddling  at 


cal  agitator.  We  leave  it  for  others 
to  criticize  and  discourage  those  who  are  investing  money 
here.  We  welcome  and  will  support  every  effort  which 
promises  to  develop  and  build  up  New  England.  The 
iHerald  and  the  Traveler  believe  in  the  future  of  New  Eng- 
land and  will  do  their  utmost  to  make  stronger  the  founda- 
tions which  support  the  moral  and  economic  structure  of 
New  England.  '    

posed  marriage.  She  could  not  give 
him  an  answer.  He  shot  himself,  say- 
ing: "Perhaps  this  is  the  most  foolish 
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A  Vigorous  Novel  of  Social 
Uplifters  and  Social 
Rebels 
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I  THE  MEDDLERS,  by  Jonathan  Leon- 
jard:  The  Viking  Press.    416  pp.  $2.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Any  one  reading  the  first  page  of 
Mr.  Leonard's  novel  might  infer  that 
here  is  a  "mystery"  story,  or  a  novel 
In  the  manner  of  the  hilarious  Mr. 
Wodehouse.  A  young  man  approached 
furtively  a  letter  box.  "His  hair  was 
red,  his  arms  long,  his  bearing  awk- 
ward and  spasmodic.  Although  his  gen- 
eral line  of  advance  was  straight,  the 
movements  of  his  legs  seemed  always 
to  be  taking  him  to  one  side."  The  let- 
ter that  he  dropped  into  the  box  was  I 
addressed  "Carolus  Elston."  This  was ! 
the  name  of  the  man  who  posted  it.  | 
But  those  who  had  read  Mr.  Leon-  j 
ard's  earlier  novel  "Back  to  Stay,"  a  j 
novel  of  Cape  Cod  village  life;  a  novel ; 
that  at  first  was  printed  and  pub-  ! 
lished  by  himself,  and  In  the  second  i 
edition  excited  attention  and  admira-  ' 
tion,  were  prepared  to  find  In  "The ' 
Meddlers"  an  unusual  subject  treated 
in  unusual  manner,  a  novel  as  original 
as  it  is  engrossing. 

The  Meddlers  are  all  those  engaged 
professionally  or  in  a  condescendingly 
amateurish  way  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "Uplift  Work."  They  are  unprac- 
tical fanatics;  well-meaning  persons 
who  would  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant;  also  the  rest- 
less ladies  of  high  birth  and  breeding 
who  find  a  snobbish  pleausre  in  "slum- 
ming," 

There  are  four  chief  char?icters.  Fijst  | 
of  all  Carolus,  born  with  the  longing  to 
reform  the  world.  His  parents,  mission- 
aries in  the  east,  Inad  sent  him  to  the 
United  states  to  aid  them  in  their  own 
plan  of  raising  mankind  to  a  higher 
level  In  life  and  in  spiritual  develop- 
ment; but  Carolus  was  fsr  from  being 
a  pious  person.  He  had  his  own  ideas 
as  to  how  this  "uplifting"  should  be 
brought  about.  He  was  given  to  analy- 
sis especially  of  himself.  He  was  at  a 
university  where  he  repelled  those  who 

emphasized  that  the  welfare  of  '^"'^^     ^^^'^^  ^"^^ 

manner.  Loneliness  went  to  his  head 
like  whiskey,  but  it  was  to  him  "So  ex- 
quisite a  luxury  that  there  are  always 
jealoiu  people  who  try  to  destroy  it.  They 
keep  him  from  developing  his  indi- 
viduality unhampered."  A  fellow  student 
Donwin,  whose  talisman  was  character 
— he  thought  he  knew  what  character 
meant — had  been  asked  by  important 
connections  of  Carolus  to  visit  him  — 
"if  he  had  been  a  denizen  of  the  Slums, 
he  might  have  been  hunted  ther», 
trapped  like  a  rabbit,  or  shot  with  pre- 
caution like  a  panther."  Through  Don- 
win,  the  son  of  the  missionaries,  who 
put  "conscience  in  the'  place  of  brain, 
and  brain  in  the  place  of  instinct,  and 
instinct  in  the  place  of  conscience,"  and 
thus  revolved  backward  in  their  orbits, 
wa,?  properly  introduced  to  Louise  Wil- 
berton,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man. 
philanthropic«iJy  inclined  and  a  quiet 
humorist,  D^min  had  previously  made 

his  way  into  her  house,  not  knowing  her 
name,  and  had  at  once  embraced  her 
after  which  he  talked  to  her  wildly, 
said  that  his  life  inside  was  diflferent 
from  hers.  After  he  left  her,  she  was 
angry,  terrified,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Louise  was  at  that  time  devoted  to 
work  in  the  slums.    The  influence  of 
Carolus  led  her'  to  doubt  the  value  of 
this  work.    She  soon  felt  the  absurdity 
of  women  talking  and  acting  as  Mrs. 
Sodality    and    her    associates,     and  i 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  Prof.  Klein-  j 
reinstein,  the  professional  uplifter.    Er-  ' 
nesthio  Mosk,  a  child  of  the  slums,  who 
had  been  coddled  by  relief  workers,  waK 
more  important  to  her.    Carolus  pro-  | 


thing  I  ever  did  "  After  his  death,  when 
there  was  discussion  of  Carolus,  she 
raised  her  head  defiantly  and  said:  "We 
were  engaged.*" 

Carolus  left  behind  him  a  notebook 
of  impressions  and  opinions  which  was 
to  Louise  as  a  sacred  volume,  a  lamp  to 
her  feet.  Ernestino  is  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Leonard  as  a  product  of  organized 
charity.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  he  or  Carolus  was  at  the 
same  time  the  more  repellant  and  the 
more  fascinating  man  to  women  en- 
gaged in  charitable  work.  There  was 
something  romantically  mysterious 
about  Carolus.  He  was  original,  sen- 
tentious, cynical  in  the  expression  of 
his  views.  Ernestino  was  frothy  in  his 
violence,  but  ho  could  be  tactful  and 
excite  sympathy.  Louise  married  him. 
Disowned  by  her  father,  she  with  Er- 
nestino opened  a  grocery  stone  in  a  mean 
street.  At  first  hopeful,  they  soon  lost 
their  illusions.  The  poor  people  whom 
they  would  help  were  suspicious  and 
would  not  purchase.  They  questioned 
the  marriage.  Some  of  Louise's  former 
associates  patronized  and  pitied  her,  a 
few  would  have  heloed  her.  Erne?t,tno 
having  tried  to  rob  her  father,  disap- 
peared. Donwin  wished  to  marry  her. 
He  had  written  to  her  urging  her  not 
to  wed  Ernestino.  Donwin  was  a  dweller 
in  Laodicea,  but  was  not  the  grocery 
store  as  the  poor  giri  Kate  had  de- 
scribed it,  in  the  Street  of  the  Mirage? 

Ernestino  finally  returned,  only  because 
he  was  jealous  of  Donwin.  There  is  a 
tragic  ending. 

This  bare  sketch  of  the  "story"  gives 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  vigor  and  the 
sad  bitterness  of  the  novel;  the  por-  1 
trayal  of  characters  that  are  not  cari-  I 
catured.    We  have  all  known  the  wor-  | 
thy  women  trying  ineffectively  to  do  I 
good ;  also  those  who  t?hink  to  gain  so-  i 
cial  prominence  by  serving  on  commit-  ! 
tees,   meeting  to  discuss   the   pitiable  ' 
condition  and  the  possible  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  when  luncheons  and  bridge 
permit,  visiting  tenements,  examining 
with  Impertinent  eyes  and  offended  nos- 
trils all  that  is  squalid  and  unsanitary; 
ready  to  hand  in  a  report,  but  antas- 
onlzing  by  their  manner  those  who  are  ^ 
in  need  of  material  aid  and  under- 
standing words. 

Mr.  Leonard  Is  not  content  with  tear- 
ing the  mask  from  the  insufferable  Mrs. 
Sodality  and  the  hypocritical  and  self- 
seeking  humbug  Prof.  Kleinrelnsteln; 
he  exposes  the  sentimentalists;  the  ro- 
mantic, the  scientific  uplifters.  He 
spares  neither  the  learned  professions 
nor  smug  churchmen.  Witness  the 
scene  between  Carolus  and  Prof.  Brown, 
the  chapter  entitled  "The  Meddlers  at 
Dinner."  Mr.  Leonard's  satire,  often 
bitter,  is  never  flippant;  the  targets  of 
his  arrows  are  not  individuals  but  rep- 
resentatives of  classes;  he  attacks  and 
ridicules  the  misdirected  energies  of  so- 
cieties. 

If  it  be  said  that  his  men  and 
women  do  not  talk  as  in  real  life  but 
as  in  a  world  of  his  own  invention 
and  are  only  as  speaking  trumpets  for 
his  own  thoughts,  it  might  also  be  said 
that,  at  times  somewhat  rhetorically 
they  express  real  feelings.  There  is  no 
striving  after  epigrammatic  pungency, 
though  there  is  constant  brilliance  in 
dialogue  and  observation.  If  there  is 
a  lesson  to  bs  drawn  from  the  book 
it  is  by  indirection.  The  reader  must 
supply  the  answer  to  the  suggested 
question. 

How  well  the  story  Is  constructed, 
without  padding,  without  digressions, 
without  distractingly  "realistic"  descrip- 
tions! When  Mr.  Wilberton  tests  Ernes- 
tino by  bringing  out  portfolios  of  photo- 
graphs, there  are  only  hints  at  the 
nature  of  them.  And  when  Mr.  Wilber- 
ton reads  from  the  notebook  of  Caro- 
lus that  art,  when  it  Is  respected  is 
worse  than  a  religion:  "Then  it  has  its 
priests  and  its  hermits,  its  saints  and 
its  mountebanks,  its  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  and  its  Bacchic  dance 
Unfortunately  it  is  usually  respected — 
the    auctioneers    take   care   of  that. 

.  .  Personally  I  prefer  to  eat," 
he  closed  the  book  "as  if  he  were  closing 
the  lid  of  a  coffin"  and  said  to  Ernest- 
ino. "Is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  it?" 

"Precisely,"  answered  Ernestino. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Wilberton  "1  am 
all  the  more  grateful  to  you  for  giving 
so  much  attention  to  my  plv 
— which  I  respect." 

Victims  of  uplift,  Ernestino 
at  the  end  of  the  cruel  experlrhl 
ruined  him,  Louise  and  others^ 
didn't  Mrs.  Sodality  let  me  11' 
life?" 
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SEX  AND  CLOTHES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Gt .   The  irrepressible  and  garrulous  George  Ber- 
j^'nard  Shaw  «a.vs,  and  says  it  loudly,  that  "as  an 
Hii.  expert"  he  believes  "the  only  method  of  creat- 
!  Aping  sex  appeal  is  by  clothes."  This  appeal  van-j 
i ishes  when  wonien  approach  nudity  in  dress.  • 
"'  "The  voluptuous  woman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 1 
I  liiitury  was  a  masterpiece  of  sex  appeal  from  the 
rjcrown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet , 
1 1^'^  Everything  about  her.  except  her  cheeks  afJd  j 
I     ncse.  was  a  guilty  secret."  ' 
f  ill     Mr.  Shaw  is  not  the  first  to  argue  in  this 
G- manner.  Hazlitt  in  a  brilliant  essay  advanced! 
P'the  theory  that  the  more  cumbrous,  the  more 
^'^discouraging  the  dress  of  woman,  the  gi'eater, 
ir  the  amorous  curiosity  and  longing  of  the  male.j 
te Concealment  was  more  alluring  than  unabashed' 
"'revelation.   Hazlitt  cited  the  case  of  the  pale. 
^  plain-visaged  woman  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
rc  the  Second,  neglected,  if  not  despised  by  the 
d  courtiers,  until  one  day  she  was  thrown  from  | 
her  horse.   Her  dress,  then  in  disarray,  gave 
s,  cause  for  admiration  of  hitherto  concealed  bod- 
t<  ily  perfection.  A  brilliant  marriage  was  the  re- 
f'sult.    And  Hazlitt  wrote    eloquently    of  this, 
^  woman,  who  all  the  time  knew  that  her  dress 
q  was  a  locked  cabinet  of  charms,  | 
a      The  traditional  dress  of  the  ballet  girl,  now 
revealing,  now  concealing,  is  more  provocative 
Q  than  the  comparative  nudity  of  stage  beauties, 
V  or  the  sight  of  Amazonian  tights  that  shocked 
f  the  "prurient  prudes ' — to  quote  Charles  Reade 
1  — when  "The  Black  Crook"  was  first  produced. 
J      When  Mr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  Victorian  ladies 
I  with  "every  contour  emphasized    and  uphol- 
stered"—probably  with  reference  to  bustles  and 
'j  uplifting  corsets— says  that  the  Victorian  age 
1  was  an  exceedingly  immoral  age  "affected  with 
J  the  disease  of  exhibitionism,"  he  makes  an  un- 
■  fortunate  use  of  a  word  that  in  its  restricted 
sense  is  applied  to  indecency  rather  than  im- 
morality, , 

He  is  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  Hazlitt's  ; 
essay  and  the  age  when  the  sheathed,  armored 
lady's  highest  compliment  to  a  lover  was 
"Mr.  — .  you  are  a  brisk  man,"  but  there  are 
remarks  by  Montaigne  in  the  essay  "On  Some  ; 
Verses  of  Virgil"  that  might  give  support  to  his 
play  for  the  education  of  the  supposedly  igno- 
rant. 
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NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
■'The  Cock  Eyed  World" 

An  all-talkiiis:  and  sinrtiig-  pirlurc.  slor; 
b.v  Maxwell  .\nder<on  »<\<i  Lawreii'T  Stall 
HISS  and  dialog^iie  by  William  K.  Wells:  di- 
le^-led  by  Rami)  Walgh.  and  presented  b.v 
William  Fox  with  the  followinsr  cast; 

STdii  Sersreant  FlasK   Victor  McLarleii 

^prfeaiil  Ouirt  ,  Edmund-  Lowe 

ilariana    Elenita   Lil.v  Damiia 

Olsa   Lelia  Kar'ell.v 

Olson   EI  Brendel 

Connors   Bobbv  Bnrn.i. 

Fann.v  ;  .  =    .lean  Bary 

Brownie    Joe  Browji 

Buckley     ^  Stuart  Erwin 

Sanovilch    .Ivan  Linow 

Innkeeper   .Solidad.  Jiniinez 

Kaiinka   leanetle  Dacna 

Judging  by  the  throngs  which  crowd- 
ed the  New  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre,  not 
only  at  the  midnight  showing  Friday 
night,  but  all  through  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  "The  Cock  Eyed  World,"  with 
"Sez  You"  Top  Sergeant  Plagg  and 
"Sez  Me"  Line  Sergeant  Quirt,  is  start- 
ing out  to  make  attendance  records  as 
It  did  at  the  Roxy  Theatre  in  New 
York  recently.  As  a  sequel  to  that 
booming  war  play.  "What  Price  Glory." 
this  peace-time  picture  holds  its  own. 
It  naturally  would,  with  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen  and  Edmund  Lowe  again  scrap- 
ping, cheating,  jawing  and  alternately 
besting  each  other  in  their  affairs  with 
pretty  girU  all  the  way  from  Vladivo- 
stock  to  Central  America,  with  way 
stops  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  and 
Coney  Island.  Nor  is  Raoul  Walsh's 
tremendous  driving  power  as  director  to 
be  overlooked.  To  him  Ls  due  the  gen- 
Tally  fine  balance  of  the  picture,  the 


Jo  Vaji  Amnvjii-lr^uucr,  tiie  auilic;  ol  'The  Rebel  Generation,'' 
Which  justified  the  loud-voiced  praise  awarded  it  by  American  cri- 
tributjng  ti?  the  puolisher's  jacket,  has  (rritten  "The  House  of  Joy,"  a 
theatre  life  in  Holland.  Some  readers  riay  argue  that  the  incidents 
*re  peculiar  to  that  country;  the  morf) experienced  will  say  Chat  th. 
playhouse  might  be  in  any  European  (i  American  city,  if  the  heroin 
w«re  a-  member  of  the  company.  The  ^ovel  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Co.,  Inc.  , 

There  are  many  novels  concerning  theatrical  life,  from  Scarron's 
Comique '  to  George  Moore's  tale  of  the  mummer,  the  stories  by 
Merrick,  and  Anatole  France's  ironical  "Histoire  Comique;  "  Frai 
found  marionettes  truer  to  nature,  mo.-e  intelligent,  more  !>educti- 
the  women  of  the  Comedie  Francaise ;  novels  realistic,  romantic,  sen" 
satirical,  not  to  mention  those  cheap,  flippant  and  sensational  wrl 
men  and  women  whose  ignorance  of  'the  ttieatre  is  at  once  apparen' 


SWITCHEL 


almos)!;  i 


"Hajnng  In  New  England  is  now 
memory." — Headline  in  the  New  York  Times 

The  haycrop  is  no  longer  the  anxiety,  the 
disappointment  or  the  pride  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer.  Haying  is  no  longer  a  picturesque 
sight.  The  sound  of  the  whetstone  seldom  de- 
lights the  ear.  No  longer  is  the  pail  of  switchel 
resting  under  a  tree,  shading  from  the  noon 
sun.  "Switchel,"  a  mean  name  for  the  noble 
drink  that  quenched  the  thirst  of  sweating  toil- 
ers. A  mean  name,  yet  preferable  to  "sweetened 
water,"  or  "Mother  Hubbard  sling,"  or  "ginger 
drink"  sung  by  Daniel  L.  Cady  in  the  Burling- 
ton Free  Press: 
It  some  way  made  a  scythe  edge  keener, 

It  helped  the  boys  to  mow  away; 
It  made  the  old  bull-rake  cleaner, 
It  made  the  bumble  bees  less  gay 
•      •  • 
It  wasn't  made  of  garbled  gases, 
But  water  with  a  limped  lure. 
And  good  Orleans  blackstrap  molasses 

And  ginger  personally  pure. 
And  good  old  vinegar  displaying 

That  cidery  taste  that  made  you  wink — 
Oh.  it  w-as  more  than  half  of  haying 
To  have  good  help  and  ging'er  drink." 
Poets,  painters,  novelists  have  known  tho 
glory  of  the  hayfield,  from  Walt  'Whitman 
watching  "Three  scythes  at  harvest  whizzing  in 
a  row  from  three  lusty  angels  with  shirts  bagged 
out  at  their  waists'  to  Thomas  Hardy's  de- 
scription of  the  nocturnal  pursuit  and  .surrender 
among  the  hay-cocks;  from  the  English  land- 
scapes on  canvas  to  George  Moore's  story  toldj 
by  an  American  girl  In  Paris.  Nor  did  a  base 
ball  nine  of  years  ago  disdain  the  title  "The 
Ha.vmakcrs." 

Tliere  was  the  pitching  of  the  hay,  the  slow- 
drawn  wagon,  the  yawning  door  of  the  barn, 
the  mow  with  children  .sporting  at  the  ri.sk  of 
crufl  pitchforks.  There  was  the  fear  of  light- 
ning drawn  from  the  sky  by  the  call  of  the  hay. 

The  sweet  smell  of  the  barn,  haunting  the 
emigrant  to  the  city,  has  given  way  to  the  odor 
of  the  garage.    Hay  once  coveted  is  now  de- 
mised, for  the  truck  drinljB  gasoline.  That 


This  story,  translated  by  H.  Van  Wyhe,  purports  to  be  told  by  a 
teacher,  Margaret  Schepp,  a  spinster,  who  in  earher  years  had  had  loir 
connection  with  theatre  people  and  wished  to  be  an  actress.  As  a  teacher  an| 
fts  a  paying  guest  at  the  house  of  the  aristocratic,  proud,  strait-laced  ■n- 
poverished  Heysten  family,  she  quickly  recognized  young  Jenny's  : 
mimicry,  the  beauty  of  her  voice,  her  ability  to  give  charm  and  v..iiii  , 
ordinarily  cut-and- dried  recitations.  She  made  a  friend  of  Jenny,  W>ir. 
mocking  and  sullen.  She  fed  the  girl's  natural  ambition,  so  that  JeiWiei 
her  family  for  the  stage,  heeded  not  the  remonstrances  of  her  bettwuet 
who  thought  the  theatre  a  sink  of  abominations.  From  an  amateur  she  be 
came  prominent  as  a  professional. 

The  novel  is  a  study  of  the  strutters  on  the  stage,  the  sincere  artists,  tn. 
poseurs,  the  idealists,  the  commercial,  the  decent  and  the  vicious.  Th*  nar 
rator  is  Inclined  to  reproach  herself  for  encouraging  Jenny  in  a  cour«  ttiai 
lost  her  the  priggish  but  honest  lover  and  brought  her  pain  and  sorrow  a; 
well  as  fleeting  joys.  But  even  if  the  narrator  had  not  almost  pushed  Jenn; 
,„vLu.c  w.c  *°       footlights,  the  girl  would  have  not  had  a  smug  and  conventional  me 
iever  exposition' of  varlbus  racla'rtypesl         ^'^^  by  nature  erotic.   Margaret  found  Jenny's  demonstrative  affectior. 
oth  in  the  ranks  of  the  skylarking;  Unwholesome,  and  remarks  in  describing  it:  "Our  modern  literature  ha? 

M?heV^'vTsft'''Wkh'wallh's  'vivldw'  •"^^^^"'■^^  t°  P^"*^  *°  the  problem  of  relationship  between  man 

painted  backdrop  to  set  them  off.  the|  woman;  why  does  it  give  so  little  attention  to  the  far  more  intricate 
Messrs  McLaglen  and  Lqw'e  are  able  to  One  between  two  women?"    (In  the  last  years  novelists  and  dramatist!  hare 

give  portrayals  which  malte  them  mem-  "   

orably  unique  on  the  talking  screen. 

Every  time  a  fair  charmer  appears, 
whether  it  be  Olga  of  the  Russian 
Steppes,  or  Fanny  of  Brooklyn's  gold- 
diggers'  colony,  or  Mariana  Elenita  of 
the  tropics,  the  incredibly  tough  Flagg 
and  the  crafty,  handsome  Quirt  are 
hanging  around  the  corner.  If,  in  one' 
escapade.  Quirt  is  made  to  appear  ri 


Changed  all  that:  Witness  Proust  and  the  drama  of  "The  Prisoner.") 

Jenny  attracted  attention  in  an  amateur  performance  of  an  old  Dutch 
play  "Marieke  Van  Nimweghe."  "The  great"  Dirk  Manders  condescended  to 
be  the  coach;  the  distinguished  actor  Lucas  Veraart  was  in  the  audience 
Manders  did  not  appreciate  Veraart's  art:  He  "Is  not  an  actor— he  only  thinks 
he  is."  \ 

"There  is  no  more  difficult  class  of  playgoers  than  the  devoted  pirents. 
dicuiousr  the  "t"abTe.s"a"rT  tiirned'^in'  the!  *""ts.  cousins  and  acquaintances  at  an  amateur  performance,  who  encum- 
next.  Always,  there  is  imminent  pros-  bered  with  family  pride  and  convinced  of  their  right  to  an  evening's  amuse- 
q'uHe  matS"el'/t"''c^Alv"J^^^^^^^  ment  whisper  to  one  another  their  uncritical  admiration  and  even  laugh 

ical  fever  hits  Quirt  that  Plagg  tiptoes  80od-humoredly  ii  the  heroine  forgets  her  lines."   Veraart  found  promise  in 
I  have  my  owm  Jenny.   As  for  the  others:  "Strange  that  people  should  fancy  they  can  act 
Just  because  they  have  learnt  to  commit  verses  to  memory  and  have  donned 
line  costumes."  When  Jenny  complained  of  sp>ectators  laughing  though  text 
and  situations  should  have  moved  them.  Veraart  answered :  "Take  Uiit  from 

ness.    Yet  a  reel  later,  when  Quirt  has  "^^^  ""^  *^''^^'  ^^"^  "^'^       "'         undajtand.  | 

recovered,  the  two  are  at  it  again.  With  The  others  don't  exist.   If  only  those  few  are  present,  4fs  all  right,  in  de-  < 

[.blastinj  epithets  and  upraised  beer  bot-  lightful  to  be  an  actor;  but  if  there  are  none,  not  a  single  one  in  a  f uwonse  I 

^  .        -  like  this,  then  it  is  hell."  | 


in.  tries  to  cheer  him. 
ideas,"  he  .says,  "and  you  have  yours; 
but  after  all  we're  pals,  ajn't  we?" 
Then  they  deliberately  shake  hands,  a' 
ceremony  which  the  amazed  medico  dc- 
Glared  he  had  waited  11  years  to  wit- 


ties.  Only  the  ending  seems  tame,  flat 
There  should  have  been  one  final  caus- 
tic thrust  either  by  Quirt  or  Plagg.  In- 
stead the  picture  dissolves  in  a  tramp  of 


roughnecks  out  of  the  scene. 
"The  Cock  Eyed  World"  Is  rich  with 


Living  with  Margaret  as  a  friend  Jenny  showed  Ignorance  aH  in- 
departing  feet^.  with  the  two  lovable  difference  regarding  financial  matters.  She  had  her  family's  sovereigpi  con- 
tempt for  money.  She  was  convinced  that  as  soon  as  .she  appeared  fib  the 
staae  as  a  professional  actress,  all  material  difficulties  would  disappear, 
savory  detail.  It  includes  a  dash  i.  "She  always  considered  herself  to  be  rich  as  long  as  she  carried  ft  purse 
pfiv '"connors°'di?s  "with^^wf^'waTtifv  ^o^ta'"'"?  »  shillings,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  cmnty,  encroached  vpon 
sweethearts  iDlcture  on  hii;  breast;  »  «ome  one  else's  without  the  slightest  scruple."  Boastfully  careless,  she  Iteuld 
flare  of  propaganda  when  Sergt.  Flags  forget  the  bills  she  had  thrust  in  a  drawei.  Having  made  a  contract  with 
?ougm^Ui"thc  air* and^'wiir be  shorter  Manders  Theatre,  she  was  to  receive  three  pounds  a  month,  but  she 
and  many  humorous"touches.  notably Ijv  temptations  in  shop  windows.   Her  parents  would  not  aid  her  "in 

EI  Brendel  as  the  sly  Swede.  Olsoii  »  direction  which  can  only  have  a  bad  effect  upon  her  character,  and  which 
whose  derisive  laugh  the  irate  Flagg  i  will  bring  shame  and  dishonor  to  our  name,  the  oply  thing  of  value  stiU 
be»V  i^ench  MissSn?uTl^\^ha"'l«"  ^  "^'"  betrothed  Nico  Maes  frowned  on  her  ambiUon  and  was 

may  be  Russian  or  Chinese,  Miss  Bar.\  '^'Pxed  by  her  persistence  in  It.  "I  can  belie  *:  in  the  ideas  of  a  poet  or  a 
in  plain  hard-boiled  Brooklyncse.  lii  musician,  but  not  in  those  of  an  actor— a  comedian.  What  he  arouses  of 
1^'  ^ITJ'lnt^rU^^^^  ^'^^'y  n^ere  sensuahty.  or  else  why  -nouldn  t  »x  old 

phurous  must  it  have  been  before  the  "^'^  actress  have  just  as  good  a  chance  as  a  pretty  one?  ...  My 
smugly  protective  cen.sors  got  in  their  God — don't  you  understand,  the  infernal  horror  of  Jenny  being  mixed  up 
deadly  work!  W.  E.  G.    jn  it,  giving  herself  up  to  it?  That  night  of  'Marieke'  I  heard  some  one  be- 

hind me  remark  that  she  had  pretty  legs.    I  could  hardly  restrain  myself 
from  hitting  the  fellow,  but  at  the  same  time  knew  I  was  a  fool;  every  one 
A  nart-taikm^  ptct.tre  ad.irtcd  b.v  Sonya  *ho"8ht  Of  actrcsscs  hke  that;  1  had  spoken  SO  mysolf  many  tiraea  about 

Ltvien  from  the  story  by  Trislrain  Tupiier,  them." 
directed  by  Prank  Borzare  and  presented  by 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Lucky  Stnr" 


William  Fox  with  the  Xollowins  ca.M 

Mary  Tucker   .Tanet  Gaynn, 

Timothy  Osborne  fharles  Fane  1 

Marlii)  Wrenn..  Guinn  Willi.,ni- 

J'r.S;-.  .Tnpk'r  .  .  .  Hedwira  Re  .  hn 

Milhe  .   .     .    ,  ..GIon;i    (ii. . 

Poll  Fry.    Hcclor  V,  S  irr 

JO'"-   ;  ■   Paul  Fi 


I  ■  


The  Little  Tlieatre  directed  by  Manders,  whose  leading  woman  waj  Lena 
Terburg.  was  not  a  first  class  house,  but  there  was  opportunity  for  Jenny  to 
learn.  Invited  to  take  tea  with  Lena,  she  was  most  Impressed  by  the  portraits 
of  three  divorced  husbands  harmoniously  occupymg  together  the  top  of  the 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  go  to  s  bureau.  Margaret  at  this  time  noticed  that  Jenny's  attention  began  to 

picture  in  which  Charles  Parrell  and  concentrated  on  the  erotic  and  the  sensual  in  books  and  plays;  she  was 
Janet  Gaynor  are  appearing  for  the.se  t^'r'^cd  most  by  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  loves  in  the  plays  and 
two  have  the  agreeable  faculty  of  brin?  "^^^'^  resembling  thw^e  she  witnessed  in  the  tlirarre.  She  re- 

sentimental  without  bcin»  tiresome   If  ^"'^  *  "tarty"  part  was  as.=;igned  to  her  and  played  by  her  In  a  most 

at  times  thev  are  forced  to  go  through  manner.  And  in  this  play  she  gave  an  imitation  of  Lena  Ter 

some    distinctiv    childish    proceedings  ^^^^         *  ^^^^^  '^^^^^^  ^"^^  ^o  be  prepossessing.  Ma- 

such  as  the  egg-shampoo  episode  "in  *°  -^^""^  ^^'^^  "Damn  It,  you've  pith  In  y( 

"Lucky  Star."  there  is  such  a  happv  *  ^P"""^' * '^^^^"-^  ""'^ "^^^  Manders  did  not  think  smaU  *er 
naturalness  about  the  way  they  handle  believe  me,  my  dear  ladies,  that's  the  miserable  part  of 

It  that  an  audience  Is  prone  to  forget  feoslon.  When  a  man  like  me  is  endowed  with  the  unfortunate  ti 
The  ™f  eim'mak^ei'  notreaf  de'^  able  to  act  with  absolute  naturalness,  standing  above  tfthnlc 

mands  on  cither  of  them,  but  It  Ls  a        foolish  playgoer  imagines  that  it's  quite  simple,  that  evefy  pt^ 
very  pleasant,   mildly  humorous,  and  !«.  as  it  w  ftre,  purposely  WTitten  to  fit  me." 

pathetic  affair  In  which       Reviewing  this  comedy  taken  from  the  French  the  lead) 
Charles  Parrell  plays  the  part  of  a.^anders  and  Lena.  No  word  for  Jenny.  But  another  err 


/ 


;  an  family,  was  ROHTwr  por- 

.11  of  characteristic  and  even 


'WITH  A  KNIFE"? 


taV     «.  coi 
oeW  >ise  details. " 

j   .  Is  It  possible  that  until  a  few  years  ago  the 

/■The  narrator  reproaclaed  Jcmiy  lor  her  close  association  with  Manders,  i  English  who  wished  to  be  "quite  proper"  sucked 
ft  Subtle  Don  Juan.  "A  man  of  his  age  and  in  his  position  to  be  in  love  with  oysters  off  the  shell  without  the  aid  of  a  fork 
Mis  pupil— a  mere  flapper.  Ifs  disgraceful."  j  or  "^ny  mechanical  appliance"— to  borrow  the 

"But,  Greet,  the  poor  thing  can't  help  that  any  more  than  I  can  help  'phrase  of  the  old-time  introducer  of  a  variety 
jj^jjg    ..  or  circus  acrcfbat?        j  '  p  ^%    //*  f 


^.  — ■  re  5  i«  B 
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There  came  a  day  when,  touring,  Jenny  left  Manders  not  daring  to  stay 
alone  with  him.  "Sitting  opposite  to  him  in  the  train,  I  was  able  to  see  him 
^sactly  as  he  really  Is,  see  that  he,  dyes  his  hair,  that  half  of  his  anecdotes 
re  lies  or  camouflaged,  how  it  has  become  his  second  nature  to  say  nice 
tags,  flattering  things  about  my  hair  or  my  clothes,  or  his  joy  at  being  with 
.  I  believe  that  stage  folk  never  do  feel  anything  clearly  any  more. 


Ah  English  journalist  in  his  stately  Oxford    g  ^ 
manner  states  it  as  a  fact.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevlll 
was  looked  on  suspiciously,  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous revolutionary  when  she  first  used  a  j-o 
fork.  She  records  that  once  seated  at  dinner 


!r!  <e  g 


ft        ^  »j 

S     .2  5  £ 


[next  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
•      •/.^''^"^^^^'^f  was  surprised  at  her  procedure.  She  admitted 

mean, that  they  seem  to  lose  their  o^vn  feelings  because  of  those  complex  ^^^^       beha^ior  was  almost  a  crime,  but  added 
th^y  have  lived  through  In  all  then-  parts,  and  which  they  have  adapted  "irreclaimable  criminal."  Did 


made  their  own.  I  suppose  that  Ls  why  they  are  all  so  often  in  love 
dause  the  atmosphere- is  so  impregnated  with  it,  and  that  is  why  no  girl 
thinks  it  awful  to  become  Manders's  mistress.  On  the  contracy,  I  believe 
they  think  there's  something  abnormal  about  you  if  you  don't." 


the  Prtoce  cut  her  after  that  dmner?  Always 
gallant  as  Prince  and  King,  he  did  not  say  or 
write  to  her  "It  Isn't  done";  he  sent  her  a  beau- 
tiful case  rf  oyster  knives." 

"Was  it  then  the  habit  of  opening  the  oyster 
at  table  before  spearing  It?  Not  an  easy,  not 
a  graceful  operation  for  delicate  hands.  It  Is 
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Nico  in  a  stilted  letter  to  the  narrator,  Margaret,  broke  his  engagement. 
Foi'tunately  for  her — her  indignant  or  passionately  imploring  letters  were 

torn  up  and  a  short  and  haughty  one  in  reply  was  substituted— Veraart  wished  i not  possible  that  Lady  Dorothy  cut  the  oyster; 

Jenny  to  join  a  company  he  was  forming  for  "The  House  of  Joy,''  a  theatre  the  English  variety  is  small;  a  knife  was  not 

with  high  ideals.  Her  friend  the  school-teacher  was  to  be  the  dramaturgist,  i^igned  for  it  any  more  than  for  lettuce, 

for  she  had  been  his  adviser  in  years  past.  Veraart  was  promised  capital  'and  The  true  epicure  refuses  sauce  or  dressing 

supporters.  >  "Now  we  can  prove  that  in  our  country,  too,  there  is  love  and  r  his  dozen.  He  shudders  at  the  enormity  of 

reverence  for  fine  serious  actmg,  that  the  stage  once  more  belongs  to  us,  the  an  "oyster  cocktail."  Perhaps  the  "squeeze  of    g  \  ■§  _  — 

actors,  and  not  to  decorators,  costumiers  and  speculators.  We  will  show  the  a  lemon,"  but  as  Byron  preferred  the  naked       ^  "g     c  §•  © 

Boomers  and  doubters  that  we  love  our  own  delightful  art  so  much  that  we  'beauty  of  a  cigar  to  any  form  of  pipe,  so  the  ic  g     ■«  i  8  o 

are  ^^llling  to  thrust  personal  gratification  into  the  background."  Epicure  is  for  the  nakedness  of  the  oyster;    a  ^  g  ^  «  g 

with  a  fork,  not  the  lips  with  the  consequent  1'^  o  «  >     6  " 
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High-sound) og  words!    Noble  endeavors  that  came  to  nothtag.    Lost  smacking  and  sonorous  dismissal;  least  of  all 


Illusions  and  a  discouraged  idealist. 

These  last  hundred  pages  describing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  House  of 
Joy,  the  contemptible  intrigues,  the  raging  jealousies,  the  betrayal  of  Veraart 
by  his  backer  and  by  members  of  the  company,  should  be  of  advantage  to 
Uaose  endeavoring  to  found  an  independent  theatre  where  there  should  be 
a  "perfect  ensemble,"  no  "star,"  and  a  repertoire  of  the  great  plays  through 
the  ages.  Poor  Veraart!  Did  he  not  say  to  Margaret  Schepp  on  the  night 
of  the  first  performance:  "That's  how  I  had  dreamt  it  would  be;  that's  how 
I  saw  it  .so  many  times  in  imagination,  my  ideal,  which  so  often  I  desijjjred 
of  seeing  realized.  Isn't  it  a  glorious  ambition?  Do  you  understancPnow 
how  delightful  it  is,JU)  be  an  actor?" 

And  when  the  dfe^am  was  over  Margaret  would  have  consoled  him  had 
she  not  remembered  Veraart's  faithful,  long  suffering  wife,  who  asked  no 
more  from  love  than  to  be  allowed  to  comfort  him. 

As  for  Jenny— Fie  on  Jenny's  ca-el— the  last  we  see  of  her  she  is  in 
V"'  ?-m~  1-7-  :v        "r~         --'7-1  T'''  :■■  ■ 


with  the  insult  of  the  knife. 

he'  can  walk.T  Mr.  Farrell  made  the 
man's  repeated  and  futile  efforts  to  re- 
gain the  use  of  his  legs  very  moving,  as 
little  gasps  of  sympathy  in  the  audi- 
ence testified.  Guinn  Williams  sis  the 
;  heavy  menace,  Wrenn,  was  convmcmg 

in  an  ungrateful  part,  and  H«5f 
Relcher  made  vi\-ld  the  warpe " 
cruel  nature  of  Mary  s  mother. 
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,1   ,      IS  once  eagerly  purchased  Is  now  not  |j,  j,  o     c        "  a>  .«J 

mown;  or,  mown,  lies  idle,  not  to  be  sold,  not  iS  ^  ^ 

to  be  given  away.   The  great  barn  is  empty,  s$SP^g^a^g 

stored  only  with  memories,  neglected,  fast  fall-  -g     ^  ^  rt 

Ing  into  ruins,  the  melancholy  guardian  of  a  j « 
deserted  farm. 
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hispering  Winds"  ■ 

.\  part-t.ilUin?  pirturr,  Irom  d  -     »  r  by 
an  Plannelt?;  dire"tcd  by  Jam-  -  !•  ^it^  a"!;?' ■ 
•rr?ented  by  Tiffany-Siahl  with  liie  fwlo^t-  ' 
iir  rast :  •  "  :_ ._ 

'■\e  Benton  .  Eve  ?rrat1i<Ttfr" 

rmra    ...  Patfy   Riit'i  Tfill»r 

.!  m         .  JIalcolni  MrGrfiror 

tr.   Benton   .  .         James  Mariruj- ,■ 

..     ..    Claire  JtcDOweli; ,  ' 
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MOORE'S  NEW  PLAY 
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Benton 

■Whispering  Winds"  is  a  curious  mijf-, 
ture  of  the  old  and  the  new  techrrique- 
in  picture  producing,  whose  chief  claim 
to  interest  is  the  uneven  but  striking  , 
ocrformance  of  Eve  Southern.     SUV ' 
titles  and  talking  sequences  alteinate 
with  bewildering  rapidity;  Tirst  th^re  is  ■ 
a  burst  of  conversation  and  thilt  <L" 
period  of  silence.     It  is  unfortunativ. 
that  those  responsible  for  the  makiiyf' 
of  the  picture  could  not  decide  iiibicll- 
form  of  reproduction  to  use.  .TIktb 
-eems  to  be  no  real  reason  why  talking" 
should  not  have  been  used  throughoijt. 
since   all  the  characters  have  -voices 
that  lend  themselves  well  to  repipduc^" 
tion.  and  the  present  arrangement  ,13. 
only  confusing.    Ths  talking  sequences 
are   notable.   howe\'er,   for   the  ^.TeallT 
beautiful  singing    of    Miss  Soutnern, 
who  has  a  voice  of  rich  contralto,  qual* 
ity  distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary^  .  , 
The  story  is  of  the  rather  swejefeAod: 
sentimental  variety  and  there  is  too 
_^  much  emphasis  on- unrequited  loVS"  Al- 

crippled  war  veteran  and  Janet  Gaynor  ^^^^  every  one  in  Tne"'p'crure  sa 
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George  Moore, is  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
next  play  will  be  about  Jesus  and  Paul;  that 
there  is  nothing  "offensive"  about  it,  yet  "they" 
—the  censors— may  not  allow  a  performance 
and  again  they  may.  "To  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  don't  care."  He  surely  would  like  to  see  the 
play  on  the  stage,  but  if  the  pleasure  is  for- 
bidden him,  he  can  console  himself  by  publica- 
tion in  a  luxurious  form. 

His  play  is  in  all  probability  founded  on  his 
romance  "The  Brook  Kerith,"  for  which  a  legend 
concerning  the  recovery  of  Jesus  from  the  Cru- 
cifixion and  his  meeting  afterwards  with  Paul 
is  used;  a  story  treated  by  Moore  in  a  realistic 
manner  but  in  a  reverential  spirit.  Censorship 
would  undoubtedly  prevent  a  public  perform- 
ance of  the  play.  One  of  the  theatre  clubs  in 
London  that  revives  Elizabethan,  Jacobean  and 
Restoration  comedies  and  takes  pride  in  unexpur- 
gated  texts  may  come  to  Moore's  aid. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  protesting 
against  the  ban  orf  Biblical  subjects  for  dramatic 
treatment  to  quote  the  old  Mystery  plays  In 
which  characters  and  events  now  held  sacred 
were  staged  in  an  astonishingly  familiar  man- 
ner, or  to  bring  up  the  success  of  "Everyman" 
in  church  and  theatre.  There  would  be  a  loud 
outcry  against  Moore's  daring,  and  not  only  be- 
cause It  is  not  easy  to  associate  him  with  the 
subject  of  his  play.  What  may  be  accepted  in 
a  beautifully  written  romance  as  "The  Brook 
Kerith,"  may  be  justly  refused  for  a  theatrical 
performance.  The  audiences  of  the  Mystery 
plays  were  naive  believers  in  Biblical  books; 
legends  of  Adam,  Eve,  Satan,.  Mary  Magdalene 
patriarchs,  disciples.  An  English  speaking 
audience  today,  though  respectful,  would  be 

sophisticated  and,  first  of  all,  curious.    Even  jby  the  reappearance  of  Wrenn.  who 
the  Passion  Play  as  acted  at  Oberammergau   finds  Mary  so  attractive  that  he  per- 
oes  not  bear  transference  to  an  English  or  an  suades  her  mother  to  let  him  have  her 
merican  theatre.   When  Sarah  Bernhardt  was   on  the  pretense  of  marriage.  Mary  flies 
an  here  in  the  role  of  the  Samaritan  Woman,  in  despair  to  Timx:>tby;  who  crippled  as 
ere  was  no  objection;  as  Mary  had  been  a  he  i.?  cannot^ .g^ve  her.  and  her  mother 
onian  of  several  husbands  and  was  then  "llv-  Jlr^gs  her-'^ff  ff,  the  train  where  Wrenn 
in  sin,"  the  Samaritan  was  regarded  by  the  '  -  ,  ^^i^.a  fenzy  of  despair, 

ny  makes  his  pamful  way  to  the 
,  and  iust  in  time  finds  once  more 
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i.s   an    Ignorant    and    neglected   child  ,  f^ct   but  there  is  enough 

whose  idea  of  horiesty  !.<!  about  equal  to  gn^otional  conflict  m"  it  to  hold  the -ui- 
her  conception  of  cleanliness,  In  other  J"'"" ^  Benton  a  talented  and  af- 
S™;\i-/"i'5f'L  .""J^^Zll"?'!^^  - 1  tractive  girl  living  in  a  small  ssajcoast, 

town. 


Farrell's  part  is  the  more  strongly  de-  ^'^\'j;;"point  of  "marrying  OJl^ 

vcloped  of  the  two,  since  anyone  whol'*',  "•  "  „„i<>r  riUannroves  of?-  hai  . 
is  fighting  a  physical  handicap  wins  a  !J^l°ouehr  prefer?in|'^Ct  Jun  niarr^; 
large  .share  of  sympathy  at  the  outset,  thorougnij.  preien  .»  ic 

yet  Miss  Gaynor  is  a  very  amusing  and 
lovable  little  waif  who  finds  that  love 
will  perform  more  miracles  than  a  bath. 

Timothy  Osborne's  first  acquaintance 
with  Mary  Tucker  comes  when  he 
spanks  her  for  trying  to  cheat  Martin 


gentle  quiet  girl.  Dora,  who  has  loved 
Wm  for  years.    When  Jim  is  awa^fdr ' 
a  few  days  Eve  receives  an  offer  Bmta 
some  wealthv  people  to,  go  on  the.^stage,- 
The   letter  that  she  leaves^ 
does  not  reach  him  and  in  despair  he 
iWrenn.  hisboss,  when  the  two  are  work-   asks  I*ra  to  be        wlfe^    -I^vo  _ye^^^^^^ 
;in?pn  a  telephone  .job.  Both  men  enter  'later  Eve  returns  »f'?«',f"'=*=:^'!.Ylu  to 
the  .  war.  but  while  Wrenn  comes  out   famous,  to  find  that^  Jim  is  ot^j^,-^.; 
unscathed   Timothy  i,s  paralyzed  from    love  ,  witfl  her.  ^^^-Though^shejU^^^^ 
the  waist  down.  On  his  return  home  he 
I  makes   friends   with   Mary   after  she 
throw.s  a  brick  into  his  window  to  pay 
for  the  spanking.    Finding  that  she  is 
totally  uncared  for  at  home.  Timothy 
'  wa.^hes  her  hair  for  her,  teache.s'  her 


the  value  of  honesty,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample shows  her  that  nothing  is  Im- 
possible if  one  is  wUling  to.  work  for  it. 
Their  growing  happiness  is  interrupted 


for  him  very  much,  she  realizes  that- 
his  best  chance  for  happiness  Is  with 
Dora,  so  she  puts  on,  a  hard  and.-filftr; 
pant  manner  that  antagonizes  hira.  She 
even  ridicules  their  former  love.  Her 
purpose  accomplished,  she  goes  Jway 
for  good,  leavuig  Jim  with  theilwl^ef- 
that  he  man-ied  the  right  girl  •  atter 
all  The  acting  honors  go  to  ,Mi,£S 
Southern,  who  possesses  not  only  an 
unusual  type  of  beauty  but  real' dra- 
matic ability  that  wUl  staiad  her  aexoort 
stead  in  pictures  of  greater  value,  iand: 
originality.  McGregor  gives  a  AUnple. 
and  moving  performance  as  Jim-  out 
Patsy  Ruth  Miller  seems  misCast  SSi=tne 

*"Tlie''other%icture  on  the  bill  tor.. the 
'current  week  is  the  sophisticated'  and 
lively  picture.  "Charming  Sinners  with 
Ruth  Chatterton.  Clive  Brook.  WilllaHi 
'  Powell  and  Mary  Nolan.         E.  u  -H.  ■, 
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the  stage  and  order  the  hissing  sioppea 
And  if  they  don't  stop,  he  must  ordel 
the  performance  to  cease.  And  if  h« 
doesn't  do  thi^,  we'll  take  his  license 
away  from  him." 
Mr.  Silverman,  over  the  telephone 

 V-  :  -    1-  „    1  „  .  — 1-1    1 1  t   1 i 


policy  "  of  centring  such  censorship 
power  in  one  person. 

Politicians,  he  pointed  out,  have 
never  been  regarded  as  fit  to  dictate  the 
moral  policy  of  the  community.  He 
suggested  that  the  right  to  make  such 
decision  should  rest  with  a  jury  of  12 
men,  picked  from  a  selected  list  and 


Mr.  Silverman,  over  tne  leiepnone   men,  piujicu  iium  «<.  ocitvi^-u   

from  his  home  later,  said  that  early  in  sent  to  New  York  to  view  the  play  at 
the  evening  one  of  the  city  censors  at  ;  jj^    pvnense  of    the  producer,  when 


the  Apollo  Theatre  sent  word  to  Mr. 
Casey,  who  was  at  the  Plymouth  Thea- 
tre, telling  him  about  the  outbreak  of 
hissing  during  "The  Black  Crook,"  and 
of  the  disturbance  created  by  a  group 
of  men  who  were  placed  throughout 
the  theatre  evidently  for  that  purpose. 

"Mr.  Casey  asked  mc,"  continued  Mr. 
Silverman,  "to  go  see  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  dis- 
turbance, if  any,  was  stopped.  I  found 
out  that  hissing  and  jeering  came  from 
the  gioups  planted  in  the  audience  for 
that  purpose  and  I  then  told  the  man- 
agement that  it  must  stop. 


the  expense  of    the  producer, 
doubt  is  raised  by  the  mayor. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  Baptist  min- 
isters of  Boston,  after  a  brief  but 
stormy  session  in  the  Wesleyan  build-i 
ing,  voted  to  uphold  the  stand  taken  byl 
Mayor  Nichols.  Their  vote  was  trans-i 
mitted  to  members  of  the  Methodistj 
ministry  in  Boston,  who  were  meetingi 
in  Tremont  Temple,  but  decision  was 

'  reserved  by  the  Methodists  and  tKe  eh- 
tire  matter  turned  over  to  a  committee 
of  three. 

The  decision  of  Maj-or  Nichols  wa.sj 
made  at  his  summer  home  at  Crow^ 
Point,  Hingham,  where  he  has  beenj 
confined  for  the  last  few  days  with  ai 
severe  cold.  It  was  there  he  read  ths 
stage  version  of  the  drama,  v.hich  the 
,  ,  ,  ^.  i  ^.  •  k  Guild  contends  is  'con.sid^rably  milder 
'We  found  out  later  that  the  noise  r  jj,^^  ^j^g  boo!:  that  h.-\s  bien  on  sale 
was  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  play  in  Boston  for  the  last  18  months.  j 
and  recalled  the  time  40  years  ago  when  MAYOR'S  LETTER 

hissing  the  villian  was  part  of  the  play-  addres-^'d  to  Miss  Helburi^ 

goers'  privileges.   Nevertheless  we  found     ™^  aciare^s.G  to  miss  «eiDurn 

that  the  hissing  last  night  was  creating  and  Mr.  Langr.er  at  the  Rltz-Carltofl 
a  disturbance  and  ordered  it  to  stop.'  Hotel,  where  the  guild  has  rooms,  foH 
We  do  believe  such  a  practice  should  jows" 

not  be  permuted  .in  Boston  theatres  and     ^'^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^  Langner:  j 

Your  letter  under  date  of  Sept. 
20,  contains  a  suggestion  previously 
made  during  our  conference  in  ths  | 
mayor's  office  that  I  indicate  words 
and  passages  to  be  deleted  from  th';  ^ 
"Strange  Interlude."  The  sugges- 
tion seemed  of  little  value,  and  I 
then  said  so. 

Last  Fi'iday  evening  you  were 
good  cnougli  to  .send  me  the  so- 
called  stage  ver.?ion  which  is  the 
printpd  boo!:,  sparingly  pencir.ed. 
I  This  stage  version  I  have  ex- 
amined, and  could,  of  course,  sug- 
gest deletions  copious  and  wiUiout 
number,  but  none  that  would  leave 
a  plav  that  in  my  official  capacity 
I  could  defend. 

"Strange  Interlude."  In  any  ver- 
sion glorifies  an  indefensible  stand- 
'   ard  of  conduct  and  an  abject  code 
of  morals. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed) 

MALCOLM  E.  NICHOLS, 
Mayor. 

During  the  day  the  Guild\  represen- 
tatives continued  to  receive  htmdreds  of 
cards  bringing  message  of  promising 
support  in  the  fight  against  cen.sor- 
ship.  A  letter  from  Herman  E.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  Haverhill  National 
Bank,  said:  "My  feeling  are  so  strong 
in  regard  to  Mayor  Nichols's  attitude 
that  it  is  probably  just  as  well  that  I 
do  not  attempt  to  put  thorn  into  writ- 
ing." 

BY  PHILIP  HALfc. 

"  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Jealousy", 
a  pla'y  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Eugene, 
Walter  from  the  French  of  Louis 
\'ereuil.  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  New 
York,  Oct.  2'2,  1928.  Maurice,  John  Hal- 
liday:  Valerie,  Fay  Bainter.  A.  H. 
Woods  produced  the  play.  Guthrie  Mc- 
Clintie  staged  it.  ■  . 

The  cast  last  night: 

Mauiibe  .• .  Melvyn  Douglas, 

Valerie  '   FaV  Baint*r  [ 

It  Would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  Mr.  Walter  contributed  to  M., 
Vereuil's  melodrama.    The  Prenchmani 


Valerie  was  overcome  when  a  vaiet  i 
told  her  of  the  murder,  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  was  beside-  herself  when  | 
Maurice  inadvertently  told  her  that  her  i 
little  hands  could  not  have  done  the  i 
deed;  overcome  for  the  newsjjaper  re-] 
port  had  merely  stated  that  Lambertier 
wdi.%  murdered.  An  innocent  man,  who 
had  quarreled  with  Lambertier  was  ac-  | 
cussed  of  the  murder.  Mauirice'  could  kiU  j 
the^  ma.n  that  had  shared  ■Valerie  with ' 
him,  had  given  the  money  to  set,  her 
up  in  business  and  furnish  the  apart- 
ment, but  could  not  let  an  iimocent 
person  suffer.  Valeri's  excuse  was  her 
love  for  Maurice,  that  he  might  paint 
at  his  ease  and  force  the  worjd  t() 
recognize    his    ability.     A  decidedly 
French  point  of  view,  though  Maurice 
could   not   see   It.   Tortured   by  the 
thought  that  an  innocent  man  was.,  to 
suffer,  Maurice  made  the  noble  ges- 
ture of  confessing  to  the  police.  It 
turned  out  that  the  innocent  man  had 
been  freed.   He  had  refused  -to  tell 
where  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der to  save  the  honor  of  a  woman — an- 
other Gallic  and  traditional  melodra- 
matic touch.  His  alibi,  however,  was 
established,  probably  by  the  honorable' 
lady,  but  Maurice  had  confessed  and ) 
the  police  were  at  the  door. 

Miss 'Bainter  gave  a  brilliant  per-' 
formance,  one  that  while  it  was  of 
the  bravura  order  was  still  more  thanj 
that.  She  was  genuinely  emotional' 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  -showl 


it  will  not  be  tolerated.' 

I  Christopher  Morley,  who  made  a  cur- 
tain speech  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
in  which  he  outlined  the  history  of  the 

!  famous  old  "leg  show,"  was  entirely  non- 
plussed at  the  anti-hiss  order,  when 
The  Herald  reporter  brought  it  to  his 
attention. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "the  hissing  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  play  as  its  music, 
or  its  scenery.  But  this  is  their  town, 
not  mine.  If  we  get  orders  to  this 
effect,  all  we  can  do  is  obev."         ,  I 

BAN  TO  STAND, 
MAYOR  INFORMS 
THEATRE  GUP 

After  he  had  exammea  wnai, 
termed  a  "sparingly  penilled"  stage  veri 
^ion  of  "Strange  Interlude,"  Mayor 
Nichols  last  night  reiterated  that  the 
play  cannot  be  produced  in  a  Bostonj 
theatre. 

In  his  opinion  the  Pulitzer  prize  play 
by  Eugene  O'Neill  "in  any  version  glori- 
fies an  indefensible  standard  of  conduct 
and  an  abject  code  of  morals." 

JJOTIFIES  GUILD 

The'  chief  executive's  verdict  was 
made  known  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Theresa 
Helburn  and  Lawrence  Langner,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Theatre  Guild,  which 
intended  to  produce  the  drama  at  the 
HoUis  Street  Thefitre  only  to  be  halted 
by  the  official  edict. 

Meanwhile,  the  representatives  of  the 
guild  in  Boston  continued  to  organize  a 

committee  of  protest  a«ainst  the  action^  ^.^^^^^^  fo;'Tis""skilfuf;carpentry,  fori 
nf  Mayor  Nichols.  The  ban  ol  tne  '  the  building  of  the  structure;  for  the 
mayor  means  that,  if  they  intend  to  logical  sequence  of  events,  jsrovided  ont 
stage  the  drama  in  this  section,  theji  accepts  the  plausibility  of  the  theme 
have  the  following  alternatives: 

They  can  demand  that  the  play  bi 
reviewed  by  a  board  consisting  of  Mayoi 
Nichols,  Herbert  A.  Wilson,  police  com- 
missioner of  Boston,  and  Chief  Justice 
Wilfred  Bolster  of  the  municipal  courtj 
which  could  reverse  the  mayoral  deci 
sion;  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  ob 
tain  an  injunction  in  the  federal  courts 
restraining  Mayor  Nichols  from  inter- 
fering with  the  production  of  the  play; 
or  the  drama  can  be  staged  in  a  thea 
tre  outside  Boston. 
A  survey  made  yesterday  by  The  Her 


t[»^x„i„^x«i      v»>v.  ^     

Mr.  Walter's  earlier  plan's  proved  hif 
skill  in  the  Invention  of  dialogue  that] 
revealed  the  character  of  his  .  men  ,a,nd 
women;  alio  that  not  content  with  call-i 
ing  a  spade  a  spade,  he  deWghted  in 
speaking  of  that  farm  implement  as  a 
damned  spade.  It  is  to  him  no  doubt 
that  we  were  indebted  last  night  for 
the  occasional  frankness  of  speech,  and; 
ilie  mistaking  of  Violence  for  strength.; 

Maurice,  an  artist,  having  had  Val- 
erie as  a  mistress,  married  her.  She! 
had  had  a  lover  Henri,  and  was  sus-1 
pected  by  Maurice,  not  openly  at  first, 
,  but  by  an  intuition,  as  he  repeatedly 
said,  of  being  the  mistress  of  an  elderly 
multimillionaire   whose   name   as  one 

  .  -  gathered  from  the  dialogue  was  Lam- 

ald  showed  that  only  in  two  cities  in  bertier.  Valeri  called  this  Croesus  her 
Creater  Boston  is  "Strange  Interlude'l  guardian;  but  Maurice  had  hts  doubl.s 
Greater  «c»ion  is    o^/^""*  ^  paternal  affection  when  a  guar- 

certain  of  finding  a  haven  of  safety.  ^.^^^  assumed  the  role  of  father,  and 
These  are  Quincy  and  Lynn,  easily  ac-,  ^ggan  to  assume  the  role  of  Grand  In- 
cessible  from  the  centre  of  Boston,  the,  qvjisitor.  He  questioned  her,  tormented 
mavors  of  which  declared  that  they  her  by  his  sneers,  his  coarse- acciusa- 
mayors  oi   wuilu  u  „ithln  Uons.    She  was  forced  to  lie,  for  she 

will  permit  the  play  to  be  shown  within  ^^^^^  Maurice  and  believed  as  Marion 
the  confines  of  their  municipalities.        Delorme  that  true  love  restored  virgin- 
RUSHNELL  CRITICAL  .  ity.   The  questioning  continued  through 

,     IT  J  .1  i^^o,  acts,  and  wes  so  annoymg  that 

Indicating  the  deep  interest  taken  bj^  ^^^^^^^         ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

persons  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  in  the  ^^^jj  iggcky  Sharp  she  was  mag- 
censorship  controversy,  Dist.  -  Atty.  niflcient  with  lies.  Maurice  finally 
Bushnell  of  Middlesex  county,  speaking  le^^^^^^^^^ 

last  night  before  a  business  mens  as-  ^^^^^.^^  Lambertier's  house  a.n 
sedation  in  Cambridge,  condemned  the  strangled  him.  / 


dramatic  stress;  she  was  captivating  in] 
her  amorous  joy  and  devotion;,  lying.] 
with  more  plausible  honesty  than  with 
ctimulativ^  ihgenuity.  The  wonder  Is. 
that  wearied  by  the  injsane  je9.1ousy  of 
Maurice,  she  did  not  leave  him  at  ths 
end  of  the.  last  act  and  go  to  the  arms, 
of  her  elderly  benefactor. 
"  Mr.' Douglas  had  a  diffcult  part.  He 
was  more-. convincing,  more  sympathetic: 
in  the  second  and  third  acts  than  in 
the  first,  when  he  played  the  kill-joy 
without  givih  gthe  audience  sufficient 
reason  for  his  torture  every  time  the 
telephone  rang,  for  his  cujiosity  about 
the  150,000  franc  ring,  and  "the  contents 
of  the  locked  cabinet.  11  was  "in  his 
latest  and  most  quiet  rtiomehts,  those 
of  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  and  his 
parting  with  Valerie,  that  he  was  most 
effective.  There  was  a  large  audience 
that  applauded  heartily.  Some;  how- 
ever, disturbed  the  majority  by  tittering 
and  snickering  and  laughing  out  loud 
in  the  more  dramatic  and  the  pathetic 
episodes  of  the  play. 

A  noteworthy  performance,  if  only  for 
the  feat  of  memorizing  and  holding  nt- 

tention  fast  throughout  the  play. 
•   

'  ^  SHUBERT  THEATRE  I 
"Animal  Crackers" 

A  nmsical  comeii.v.  book  by  Georsre  ?. 
Kaufman  and  Morrie  Ryskind.  l.vrics  and 
music  Yry  Bert  Kaljnar  and  HaiT.#  Ruby. 
First  performance  in  Boston.  The  cast : 

Hives  ,-  ,  '  -  .Julian'  Winter 

Mrs.  Riltfnhouse  Marearpi  Dumont 

jr.  Dourct   .Arthur  T.ipfion 

Arabella  Rittenhouse.  .Marjor.r  Ma.v  MarJ.vn 

Mrs.    Whitehead  Marsraret  Irvins 

Gi-a<'e  Carpenter.  . . .-  .Elinor  Hunt 

Wally  Winston  '.  Charles  "Baroi; 

.7ohn  Parker  ....  ...Neif  Collins 

Roscoe  W.  Chandler..  Louie  Sorlii 

Mary  Stewart  Dorothy  Fit?.  Gihbor 

.laraison   .  .Zepno  Marx 

Cant.  Spaldinsr   Grouiho  Man^ 

Emanuel  Ravelli   ■.  Chieo  Marj( 

The  .Profesaar ....   ^.  .  Harpo  '}SaT^ 

"Miisical  director.  Williahi  l.oraine.  [ 

The  countless  admirers  of  the  MarjJ 
brothers  are  in  for  a  gala  time  of  it.) 
That  gifted  quartet  of  comedians  have 
come  back  to  town  in  a  vehicle  adroitly* 
adapted  to  the  display  of  their  variedi 
talents.  Mr.  Chico.  for  Instance,  plays 
an  Italian — by  birth  a  Bohemian,  by 
upbringing  a  New  Yorker— mighty 
neatly.  He  does  not  bother-  over-much 
about  fine  points  of  observation,  but 
he  has  no  need  to;  liis  inborn  drollery 
makes  a  few  stiokes  of  characterization 
serve  him  well.  For  that  native  comic 
force  let  Mr.  Chico  thank  his  stars! 
Not  every  comedian  has  been  so  richly 
blessed. 

Some  admirers  will  have  it  the  gods 
did  as  generously  by  his  brothers  as 
by  himself;  no  two  persons  can  agree 
as  to  the   comparative   funniness  of  J 
them  all.  Mr.  Grucho.  so  imperturbable  ] 
that  Epictetus  himself  woulti  have  ap-  ' 
plauded  him.  spoke  in  puns  and  quips 
and  cracks  ■with  an  ea.se  and  point  only 
to  be  wondered  at.    When  he  had  real 
wit  to  help  him.  as  in  the  burlesque 
of  that  play  which  may  not  be  seen  in 
Boston,  naturally  he  shone  most  bril- 
liantly. 

Alsd    Mr.  Harpo    has    followers  in' 
plenty  who  swear  he  is  the  mast  comi-  i 
cal  of  the  family.     They   like,  very 
likely,    his    methods   best,  horse-play, 
methods.    appUed    free-handedly.  A 
stroke  of  genius,  none  the  less,  it  was 
of  him  to  make  up  his  face  into  the 
likeness  of  Michael  Angelo's,  David,  a  { 
bavid  bereft  of  half  his  wits. 

They  are  busy  most  of  the  time,  the 
Marxs.  But  there  is  other  entertaiii- 
ment.  The  book  presents  a  plot,  a 
combination  of  life,  as  set  forth  by 
Edith  'Wharton,  with  a  modern  mystery 
play.  The  music  is  pretty,  very  tune- 
ful and  rhythmical,  though  something  j| 
too  boisterously  played  by  Mr.  Loraine.  It 
A  body  of  dancers,  y4th  Miss  Martyn  '] 

and  Mr. 


,'  hiirably  h. 
i  ?enuiaie  sp 
than  remai; 
'    The  cos^ 


taste,  ch*m  by  thelr^  "cqlor  ana  uuc 
The  performance,  indeed.'  is  especially 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  performance, 
ho.weyer,  plea-sed  in  every  detail;  roars 
of  laughter  met  every  sally.  And  sallies 
flew  thick  and  fast.  R,  r.  g. 

SttUBERT  APOLLO  THEATRE 
"The  Black  Crook" 

c^^'i'iV'^'i  «»'r»vasran7.a  .in  .lour  ,  act*  .  by 
CliaHes  Barras:  prodiued  Sepl  ]-J.  1XC<I.  at 
Niblo «  Garden-.  N«w  Tfirk:  first  reriorm- 
ancc  in  Boston  at  Whitman  s  Coiiline  iial 
1>%t>atre.  .Ian.  7.  lW7r  later.  Marr-h  4.  ISTJ, 
Theatre:. Nov.  ^,  \K-».  at  ,he 
(,lohp  Th.;atie:  and  Anc.   ir,.'  at  the 

Columbia  Theatre.,-  Ret;ived.  Man  h  .11  S!!  "!! 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  Hbboke  n.  N.  .1..  and 
rirc,«enled  last  eveniur  at  the  ,Shuberl  Apollo 
JTbeatre  with  the  ndlowinK  oast: 
„  J  ,  ^  MORTALS 

RodolBhe      . .     . .... :  Bj-ron  Hatfieid 

Count  Wolfestein   -.Milton  From? 

Her^otr  ;     .  ..Aothony  Andie 

Greppo  .••t..  Tom  Collins 

Vnii  Pihfenfrontz  ..  .l^. .Charles  ReilJy 

yolfear  --•.-■.,i.-..,...:J. Wheeler 

A  Gipsy   .-,  :  Lezandre 

Bruno   1  4,,,.-. ...  .  ..Archie  Onn 

.4mina   .....Eunio<>  Ho-ward 

t-arlme    . ,  i ..... . Katherine  Preece 

Dame  Barbara  ...    Edith  Parker 

Rosetia'  .Maitine  Arnold 

, ;  IMMORTALS 

Ntalacta  Hazel  Cox 

stalaclin.i  Gloria  Ludlow 

I)ra?(.rifin  .'.Georg-e  Hermann 

'^'i""',''   •,  John  Full-., 

^l;iil<l-i«-elp   ^  . .  .  .  Ar<  hie  (iii'  i 

ll"d<i;ire   GeorKe  Warrrii-i,,M 

l'-''ilifu-'-   .  .  VVUli.-.in  Klir,- 

>  oralliu.l     R.-iili:iiia  P.-izn],,i 

^  The  /lavor  of  1866  and  of  the  30  odd 
succeeding  years  was  caught  up  la.st 
evening  on  the  stage  of  the  Shuberl 
Apollo  Theatre  and  as  well,  if  we  niLs- 
take.not,  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  delighted  audience  which  came  out 
to  see  the  show  their  fathers  and 
grandfatliers  once  sneaked  away  trom 
home  to  view,  like  naughty  boys  peek- 
ing through  a  keyhole."  The  flavor  of 
that  bygone  period,  and  the  spirit,  as 
well.  Congratulations  to  Mr.  Christo- 
pher-Morley,  to  Mr.  Cleon  Throckmor- 
ton, to  their  aids  past  or  present,  for 
sych  a  revival  done  in  such  an  intelli- 
gent fashion.  Ntrt  In  a  key  of  burlesque 
or  travesty,  -  nor  yefr  in  over-serious 
tone;  fust  the  right  method  of  approach 
and  -treatment  and  performance.  As 
Mr.  Morley  explained  in  his  admirably 
witty  and  enlightening  curtain  speech. 
"We  have  derived  a  lot  of  fun  in  ex- 
huming this  oldest  of  theatric  oddities, 
we  have  found  in  it  much  of  pure 
naivete,  of  hilarious  charm." 

No  one  ever  put  forth  any  claim  that 
"The  Black  Crook",  possessed  any  great 
literary  merit,  or  any  literary  merit  at 
all.  It  was  devised  in  its  day  to  please 
the  eye,  to  present  a  series  of  stage  \ 
spectat^  with  stilted  speech,  panto- 
mime, transformation  scenes,  ballet  in- 
terludes, all  impressing  the  impotency 
of  evil  against  the  power  of  love.  Her- 
zog,.  the  crook,  whom  men  called  soi^ 
'cerer;  Zamiel,  the  arch  fiend,  typified 
evil;  ■  Stalacta.  queep  of  the  golden 
realms,  was  love,  "and  friend  of  all  true 
lovers,  such  as  RodoIphe,  the  poor  art- 
ist, and  Amina,  his  betrothed,  sought  bv 
the  vicious  Count  Wolfestein.  Again,  to 
quote  Mr.  Morley,  the  extravaganza  em- 
braced a  littje  of  everything,  from 
Shakespeare  to  Faust. 

There  are  interpolations  —  certain 
added  IvTics  by  Mr.  Morley.  various  mu- 
sical contributions  by  Max  Hlrschfield. 
"Georgie,"  the  flirtatious  ditty  addressed 
last  evening  by  Miss  Reece  to  the  double 
bass  player  in  the  orchestra,  was  simg 
many  years  after  the  birth  of  "The 
Black  Crook,"  perhaps  by  the  late  Anna 
Held.  "Ta-Ra-Ra-Booni-De-Ay,"  orig- 
thally  indited  in  ±iDld  verse  wiiich  was 
sagely  modified  later,  was  originally 
sung  -and  given  vogue  by  liottle  Collins, 
a  dashing  soubrette  in  her  day,  which 
incidentaly  proved  a  short  one.  But 
*ueh  exhibitions  a&  the  then  infamous 
"Can-Can"  done  last  evening  by  Miss 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Tourarou.  and  such 
moving  spectacles  as  the  march  of  the 
Amazons,  were  eoQside4'e«l>  w«  believe, 
an 'Integral  part  of  t tie  show-  If  the 
present-day  Amazons  lacked  the  uni- 
formly generous  hip  and  bust  measure- 
ments of  the  originals,  they  made  up 
for  that  deficiency  in  the  verve  and  zest 
of  their  triumphant  manoeuvring  under 
the  gallant  direction  of  the  stalely  Ra-  i 
diana  Pazmor.  Other  incidental  features 
were  the  clever  juggling  of  Archie  Onrij 
the  contortions  of  George  Hermann, 
and,  not  programmed,  the  valiant  vo- 
caJism  of  former  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  with 
a  feminine  quartet  to  perfect,  in  close 
harmony  the  clarion  melody  of  "Sweet 
Adeline." 

Praise  is  due  to  each  and  every  prin- 
cipal, fiom  Miss  Reece.  Miss  Howard. 
MlsS.,Cox.  Miss  Parker.  Miss  Arnold,  to, 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Andre,  Mr.  Collins,: 
Mr.  'Reilly.  Such  was  the  excellent  qual-  j 
ity  of  their  voices  that  they  "made  all, 
those-  simple  tunes  sound  almost  oper-  j 
atic.    The  ensemble  dances  were  skil- 
fully   traced    and,    performed;  the, 
mechanical  changes,  no  small  factor  in 
this    still    complicated  extravaganza. 
were  effected  without  hitch.    Only  the 
orchestra,  despite  the  constant  exhor- 
tations of  Mr.  Clarence  Rogerson.  one 
of  our  veteran  baton  wlelders.  appeared 
to  falter,  especially  in  the  dance  num- 
bers.  The  greater  credit  to  the  dancers, 
that  they  came  through  invariably  with 
flying  colors.  We  commend  "The  Black 
Crook"  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
an^i  harmless  oddities  of  the  stage,  past 
and  present.   It  will  provoke  no  blush«s  |j 


,n  me  uuioeents;  it  snouia  give  rsre 
i-rht  both  to  sophisticates  and  their 
fders.  W.  E.  G, 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Unholy  Night" 

An  all-talkinir  picluie  adapted  by  Edwin 
-  si  lver  from  the  slory  by,  Ben  Hfcht 
The  Doomed  Reflmeiit";  directed 
Barrymore.     and    presfmled  by 

I      ,  yn-Mav '  I-     with     the  lollowinsr 


Status  isTn  doult  until  the  final  curtainj 
but  w  io  is  seen  much  in  the  company 
of  Striker  and  his  vicious  little  circle 
in  the  town's  most  active  speak-easy 
"Doc"  and  the  "Sheik"  are  constantly 
•annoying  our  little  Gladys,  the  one  by 
puffing  smoke  in  her  face  through  the 
little  glass  window,  the  other  by  waving 
his  Docket  handkerchief  in  jiaughty. 
flirtation.  Naturally,  when  Terry  Pom- 
fret,-  a  tall  collegian,  for  whose  family 
the   town   was  named 


ii'    Ballon  .  Krnest  Torrence 

I  „:  d  Mom  ague  Roland  Yoiinir 

!    adv  Efra    luMolhy  Sebastian 

1  2h'v  Vi   Natalie  Moorehead 

The  Biiller  Sidney  Parvis 

I  The  Maid  Polly  Moran 

I  The  Orderly  George  Cooiier 

I  The  Mvstic    . .  i . .  Sojin  ^    ^     ^    ,.  ^.  _ 

Ahdoni ■     „M  1.^:2  ■f.if  "d'e"  FiemTn"  '  ^^^'^      Clash.  Each  time^Terry  floored 

the  "Doc."  the  latter,  priding  himself 


payment  to  be'  arranged  on  a  monthly 
instalihent  basis,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  and  six  years. 

CIRCULATION  INCREASING 
The  bankers  ofTering  the  stock  are 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co.,  The  First  Na- 
tional Corporation  of  Boston  and  East- 
man, Dillon  &  Co. 
The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpora- 


?anje?  Riimsey  ... 

,  ,  tor  Lewis  Clarence  Geldhert 

JtaMory   lohn  Milian 

..Richard  Tntker 


D.lvtdson  ..... 

(  ai  l    Dorchester   lohn  Loder 

Msj.   Endicolt  Lionel  Belmore 

For  the  creepiest  .of  thrills,  the  most 
harrowing  and  wholesale  murder,  and 
the  most  universally  suspicious  .set  of 
characters,  "The  Unholy  Night"  is  to 
be  recommended.  Not  often  does  a 
njystery  play  rely  so  little  on  the  con- 
ventional stunts  customarily  employed 
to  send  chills  up  and  down  the  back. 
TTiere  -  Is  practically  no  comic  relief, 
.tave  for  the  slightly  over  elaborate  ef- 
forts of  Roland  Young  to  be  very  whim- 
sical in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
that  would  turn  an  ordinarily  "sensi- 
tive man's  hair  gray  with  horror. 
There  is  no  ghost  waving  spectral 
hands  in  the  dark,  and  above  all  there 


was   named,   comes  alpng, 
Gladys  finds  comfort  in  his  chivalrous  l  t ion  has  been  formed  to  .succeed  the 
protection,  loves  htm  well  enough  to  go  L,   ^      „  . ,.  v.,  „ 
picnicking  with  him  an:  to  allow  hUn!^°^'°"  Publishing  Company,  incorpor- 
to  escort  her  home  at  night.  :  ated  under  Massachusetts  laws  in  1915. 

Naturally  chivalry  and  villainy  were  [it  owns  the  entire  business  and  assets 

of  The  Boston  Herald  and  The  Boston 


on  his  ability  to  think  up  practical 
jokes,  plotted  a  new  scheme  to  get  even. 
After  several  reels  of  preparation  comes 
grim  murder,  with  the  "Sheik"  as  th« 
victim,  the  scene,  the  thi'eshhold  of 
GUyiy's  Inviolaite  chamber.  Gladys, 
thinking  Terry  did  it,  accuses  herself, 
as  loyal  lovers  will.  The  obliging  police, 
di.strict  attorney,  judge  and  jury  believe 
her  in^the  face  of  a  .series  of  prepos- 
terous loose  ends  made  obvious  by  tha 
picture  itself.  Then,  as  is  a  growing 
ienUency  in  the  movies,  the  real  climax 
is  staged  after  the  murder-in-the-sec- 
oi^ji-degree  verdict.  A  missing  exploded 
caihidgc  rolls  on  the  court  room  floor, 
Gladys  is  allowed  to  call  fresh  witnesses, 
old  Cosgrove  and  the  "Doc"  incriminate 
each  other,  and  each  is  shot  down,  thus 
effectuallv  closing  the  incident. 

Mr.  Nye  does  his  best  with  the  role 
of  a  rather  stupid  chap  who  had  alwayi 
been  under  his  mother's  thumb.  MIrj 
Young  made  Gladys  a  pathetic  figure, 
both  in  her  silent  and  her  speaking 
mon.snts.  Mr.  Betz  made  the  "Doc"  so 
detestible  that  one  felt  like  applaud- 
ing, when  old  Cosgrove  snuffed  him  out. 

•W.  E.  G. 
"B.  U.  NIGHT"  FOR  FARRELL 
More  than  500  Boston  University  stu- 


!medlum 
Angel," 


Star,"  all 
Gaynor. 


of  three  pictures 
'7th   Heaven"  and 


soon'  to  be  produced. 


Is  no  innocent  and  unjustly  suspected 
heroine  to  be  embraced  at  the  final 
fade-out.  It  is.  rK3t  often  that  such 
a  well-bred  ca.st,  most  of  them  English 
by  the  way,  is  put.  in  the  hands  of 
3uch  an  unusually  fine  director  as 
Lionel  Barryhiore  and  allowed  to  be- 
have in  such  a  natural  manner.  The 
photography  is  notably  good,  though 
'there  is  no  straining  after  pecuhar  ef- 
'ects,  and  tl?e  scenes  taken  in  the 
'hickest  and  most  convincing  of  Lon- 
don "fogs  with  a  loud  speaker  on  the 
public  street  warning  people  of  lurking 
perils  while  terrible  crimes  were  being 
con^nitted  in  the  gloom,  are  well  con- 
trived. Toward  the  end  of  the  picture 
there  is -an  '  extraordinary  episode  of 
.spirit  manife.station  that  is  enough  to 
haunt  the  memory  for  a  long  time. 

In  an  introductory  subtitle  it  is 
stated  that  Ben  Hecht's  story,  "The 
□odmed  Regiment,"  from  which  "The 
Unholy  Night  '  is  taken,  is  actually 
founded  on  fact.  It.  this  is  so  there-  is 
no  further  need  for  any  one  to  write 
fictional  mj^steries  when  the  truth  1^ 
■•0  astonishing.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
here  is  -the  situation:  The  surviving 
officers  of  an  English  regiment  are 
mysteriously  attacked  and  strangled  to 
death.  Four  perish  and  a  fifth  ha«  a 
fearfully  narrow  escape.  This  man. 
Lord  Montague,  consults  with  the  head 
of  Scotland  Yard,  Sir  James  Rumsey, 
and  invites  those  of  this  brother  of- 
ficers who  are  still  alive  to  come  to  his 
house.  'While  they  are  there  one  Of 
heir  number,  Maj.  Mallory,  is  found 
Jead  by  strangulation,  and  closely  on 
his  death  a  beautiful  and  terrified  girl 
i)ui.sts  into  the  room  .seeking  Lord 
Montague.  On  her  heels  follows  a 
.suspicious  Turkish  lawyer,  Abdoul,  who 
iciids  to  the  company  a  will  purport- 
ing u)  leave  a  huge  sum  of  money  to 
lie  divided  among  (he  officers  und  the 
girl.  Next,  morning  all  the  men  save 
Lord  Montague  are  found  dead,  and 
MBllory's  body  has  vanished.  It  would 
flW  be  fair  to  reveal  the  solution  of 
the  crimes,  enough  that  it  is  totally 
unexpected  and  quite  convincing.  Out 

of  the  large   and  excellent  cast  the  I  '  

Lord  Montague  of  Roland  Young,  who 
n  thia  picture  makes  his  screen  debut,  D„„l,;„r»  C 
the  fascinating  Lady  Efra  of  Doro-  lISanKing:  IjrrOUp 
thy  Sebastian,  and  the  enigmatic  Dr. 
Ballou  of  Ernest  ToVrence  are  especially 
worthy.  The  group  of  fated  officers 
was  extremely  well  acted  with  special 
mention  for  the.  tragic  cripple,  Maj. 
Mallory,  played  by  John  Mlljan,  whose 
few  moments  on  the  screen  were  haunt- 
ing ind  imforgettable.  E,  L.  H. 


Traveler. 

The  Boston  Herald  was  established  In  ! 
1846  succeeding  the  American  Eagle,  j 
a  daily  paper  founded  in  1814,  while  - 
the    Traveler  was   first   published  in 
July  1825,    The  Ti-aveler  was  acquired 
by  the  Herald  in  1912.    The  circula- 
tion of  both  the  Herald  and  the  Tra- 
veler has  shown  a  consistent  increase 
and  for  the  combined  papers  averaged 
278,221  copies  per  day  during  the  year, 
ending  March  31,  1929. 

The  amount  of  advertising  carried 
has  grown  even  more  rapidly  than  o^r- 
ciUation  and  the  total  volume  pf  paid 

advertising  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Herald  for  the  year  1928,  as  well  as 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1929.  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Boston 
newspaper.  | 
Upon  completion  of  proposed  changes  ' 
the  company's  capital  structure  wUl 
consist  of  520,000  shares  of  no  par  com- 
mon .stock  authorized,  of  which  400,000 
shares  will  be  outstanding:  120,000 
shares  having  been   reserved  against 


dents  will  attend  this  eyenmgs^show  ,|,e  exercise  of  outsUnding  warrants  to 

?.L  1     ?^'"',",*"'!f  theatre,  to  honor  purchase  stock  until- Jan.  1.  1935.  There 

Charles  Farrell  who  between  1920  and  l^^e  outsUnding  «311,000  seven  per  cent. 

1922  was  enrolled  in  that  institution  bonds    which    the    management  has 

?i'^fr,™,n1°'^f,f,  n^ht'^Mn'^r/  Tn'  ^S^"*!  ^  '^e  next  interest  date 

rising  young  stars  of  the  cinema.  To-         thereafter  the  company  will  have 

re^'t%';'•^a%\?c^/pT"t^'e  hS;         •'^"^  '"'"^  ^"'^""^ 

°vLs^a^iirby  Z^'^'^  '  rXJ'Af2''iJ'S'^\^r 

lx,ver"  and  then  playing  the  melody  on  fixation  of  l^t?r«t  charges*  on 
tt*""!;",',' Jr^nrti^  ^^n^^H^v^  fhrn^h  ^^l  f""<led  debt  have  increased  from  $603,- 
•I'L.^^  '^I'/^^^^.r^lll^:,  161  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1924  to 


"Street 
"Lucky 


$988,884  for  1928  and  $1,174,008  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1929.    For  the  six 
A  fourth  Dicture    a  1^  "with  1"°""^^  of  19.29  they  were  682,588,  an 
Miss  Gayil  cai?ed  "''Syside' V'  -  '"""^^ 


in  association  with  Janet 


sponding  period  of  previous  year,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $1,365,176  for  the  full 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  JT^no^nno*'!"'  ^  f^  *^  °" 

roi.ONIAI^  'Great  Day."  mu.ical  com-  t"«  400,000  shares  of  common  Stock  to 

edy.  second  and  last  week.  be  outstanding.    The  management  es- 

dr.';m^''^mrHi7wcek''""'^'  timates  earnings  for  the  full  year  1929 

M.VJESTIC— "Follow. Thru."  muaical  com-  '^"'1  ^e  larger  than  $3.41  per  share  a.s 

'"'iirt«',^,*'-rr'J,'"^''.-.,  ,       ,.             ■  eaininss  durhig  the  second  half  of  year 

rav^B."nter       J"'""'?'      «>"'°»-  usually  exceed  those  of  the  first  half. 

.SHUBERT— "Animal   Cracker*."   muilcal  Balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1929 

^°?5?fBER^\'^L^a':i-?K*'lf^ck  Crook,'!  lealnst  'iSie.  ^^f'^tfi*."', h'  ! 
exiravairanza.   revival.  '  against   liabilities   Of   $643,182,    a  ratio 

wil-BfR—  '.TarneKan."  Hollywood  drams,  ot  five  to  one,  while  cash,  marketable 
with  Ri.hard  Bennett,  lourih  and  last  week,  securities   and   call   loans   amount  to 

$2,328,796.     Associated     and  United 
Press  franchises  and  circulation  which  ! 
are  of  great  value  are  carried  on  the  ' 
balance  sheet  at  $1. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
Interests  will  now  have  no  investment 
in  The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpor- 
ation. All  stock  not  included  in  this 
OfTering  is  held  by  former  stockholders. 
The  operations  of  the  company  will  con- 
tlnue  under  the  management  which  has 
I  succe.ssfully  directed  the  policies  of 
;  these  newspapers  since  1912. 


OFFERS  HERALD 
STOCK  TO  PUBLIC 


to  Sell 
182,328  Common  at 
$39.50  a  Share 


BOWDOIN  SQUARE 
,  "The  Girl  in  the  Glass  Cage" 

.A  P»rt-talkiusr  picture,  adapted  from  fhe 
noirr  by    GeorKO    Kibl>e   Turner    by  James 
Onien.    directed    by    Ralph    Dawson,  and 
[in.„  iM   I   s,    I'irit  National  with  the  tol- 


STOCK  ALSO  TO  BE 
SOLD  TO  EMPLOYES 


Boston  Symphony 
Soon,  or  Never. 

Si'KciAI.  I'lOM  MD.N-rroii  1!^:kaii 


ive  Loi'etta  'i'oung 


.NEW  YORK— Dr.  Serge  Kousse- 
ivitzkv,    conductor    of    the  Boston 
.Symphony  Orchestra,  has  just  re- 
^lirued  here  from  Europe  on  board 
For  the  first  time  in  the  "history  of         steamship  He  de  °t 
.wTrnHon^  i.„..„i=™  tH»  „,.K,<.         irveuch  Line,  and,  on  his  re  urn  to 

Boston,    will    recommend    to  the 
itrustees  of  the  orchestra  organiza- 
ship    of    a    metropohtan    newspaper   ^j^^  t^at  they  authorize  the  Euro- 
trip  for  the  orchestra  ■which 


New  England  .loumalism  the  public  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  owner- 

I_I)oc    .striucr.  .■.".M.xtthew"  Beti 

atom  ?nulhi...i..'  ..Lucicn  Litilefield  |,,         ^    „        _  , 
^jj.C,osrrove.    .^Raiph  Lewis  j  through  the  offering  today  of  182,328  pean 

V-  Vimrrei.\'!!\'!!!juiia  Svvay?i'(?Gor'd*  -Shares  of  no  par  common  stock  of  The  ihe  has  long  been  planning  for  next 

■  Van  ^ourt^  Mabel  Coleman  ' 


I  attorney..   Robert  Haines  .$39.50  a  shftre.  This  is  in  line  With  the       Dr.  Koussevitzky  cateKorically  de- 

-H  IS  remarkable  how  much  drama  „,  . ,.  /  ■  ror^crtc  that  thp  Roston  Svm- 

public  announcement  la.st  week  that  the ;  reports  tnai  me  jsomou  o>iii 

phony   Orchestra's   tour  of  Europe 


can  be  crowded  Intv  tbe  doings  of  a 
I  small  town,  when  an  enthusiastic  screen 

director  is  given  his  head.  In  "The  Girl 

in  the  Glass  Cage,"  for  instance,  a  fiist- 
j  run  picture  on  view  this  week  at  the 

I  Bowdoln  Square  Theatre,  one  senses  the  present  management  o; 
I  that  villainy  is  afoot  after  one  glimpse  newspapers, 
of  the  sneering  Countenance  of  "Doc" 
Striker,  or  the  simpering  "Sheik"  Smith, 
r  the  weak  mouth  of  John  Cosgrove, 
'  own's  most  notorious  drunkard  and 


International  Paper  Company  had  .sold' 
all  of  its  stock  in  The  Herald  and  Trav- ' 
eler  to  a  group  of  bankers  acting  with 

the  two 


It  Is  now  expected  that  there  will  be , 
a  more  widespread  ownership  of  The ' 
Herald  and  Traveler  than  is  en.1oyed  by 


Te^"ttc"ker-serr  "^fh^e  f'^nr^'^rr 
Utiftcage  in  front  of  the  movie  house.,        ^"  addition  to  this  public  offering 
.there  is  Carlos,  a  half-wit,  whosej      stock,  shares  will  also  be  offered  to 

members  of  the  staff  of  both  papers. 


would  be  postponed  until  1931  be- 
cause ot  the  plans  of  the  Philliar- 
monic-Symphony  Orchestra  to  go 
abroad  in  April. 

"You  can  quote  me  as  saying  that 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
go  to  Europe  this  spring  or  never," 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  said.  "It  is  not  in- 
terested in  imitating  other  organiza- 
tions. Furthermore,  Europe  has  been 
waiting  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and   not    for   any  other 


lArnerican  organ izalion  '  '  -4 

I    Further  announcements,  ho  snid,  1 
(would  be  made  on  this  sub.iect  after 
Ihe  returns  to  Boston  and  confers 
with  the  trustees  of  the  orchestra. 

1  New  Compositions  Liskd 
I  Discussing  his  plans  for  the  com- 
Sng  season.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  said  he 
[would  present  a  new  work  on  each 
program.  Not  all  of  these  will  be 
ty  modern  composers,  he  said,  but 
all  will  be  heard  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time-  Among  the  mod- 
ern compositions,  he  said,  the  most 
interesting  are  by  American  com- 
posers. 

"Xot  only  in  Boston,  not  in  the 
l.'nited  States  alone.  Dr.  Koussevit- 
jzky  declared,  "but  all  over  Europe 
there  is  widespread  interest  among 
the  leading  musicians  in'  the  works 
ot  our  contemporary  American  com- 
posers." 

He  was  especially  enthusiastic' 
about  a  new  symphony  by  the  young 

'j  .\merican  composer,  Aaron  Copland, 
.which  the  Boston  Symphony  wiU  play 
this  season. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  work  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  new  compositions  heard 
in  the  United  States  this  year,"  he 
ridded. 

Another  of  the  Americans  to  be 
represented  on  the  orchestra's  pro- 
gram is  Roger  Sessions,  whose  com- 
positions have  been  heard  here  fre- 
quently at  the  Copland-Sessions  con- 
certs of  modern  music  in  New  York.  \ 
Prokofieff  Sjiiipliony  | 
A  new  symphony  by  Prokofieff — his  j 
third— also  -will   be   played   by  the  i 
Boston   Orchestra   when  Prokofieff 
visits  the  United  States  this  winter. 

"I  have  brought  back  a  number  of 
very  interesting  scores  from  Eu- 
rope," Koussevitzky  said,  "but  I  wMll 
have  to  make  an  announcement  later 
from  Boston  of  those  I  will  play. 

"The  most  interesting  announce- 
ment I  have  to  make,"  he  added, 
"concerns  a  week's  musical  festival 
which  I  am  planning  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  sec- 
ond part  of  this  season.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  the  works  of  one  com- 
poser, but  that  is  all  I  can  say  at 
the  present  time." 


I  METROPOLITAN 
"The  Love  Doctor" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
by  J.  Walter  Rubin  and  Guy  Bolton 
from  the  play  entitled  "The  Boomerang, 
by  Wmchell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapcf; 
directed  by  Msiville  Brown  and  present- 
ed by ,  Paramoimt,  with  the  following 
cast:  • 

U)r.   Gerald  Sumner  Richard  Tiix 

Viririnia  Moore   June  Collyer 

Bud    Woodbridse  Mor?an  Farlev 

Grace  Tyler   Miriam  Seex!>r 

Mrs.  Woodbridire  Winifred  Harris 

Preslon  De  Wrtt  Lawlord  Davidson 

Lucy   Gale  Henry 

Not  long  ago  people  were  enjoying  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  farcical  humors  of 
Winchell  Smith's  and  Victor  Mapes's 
co^nedy,  "The  Boomerang."  Now  once 
more,  in  somewhat  altered  but  perfectly  ' 
recognizable  form  as  "The  Love  Doc- 
tor," it  will  continue  to  provide  pleasant 
entert.iinment  and  give  Richard  Dix 
fans  fresh  reason  for  their  devotion. 
There  is  not  ths  faintest  pretence  at 
subtlety  and  its  lack  is  not  felt — it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  watch  Mr.  Dix  go 
through  his  usual  agonies  of  embar- 
rassment in  his  engaging  manner  with- 
out worrying  about  such  details  as  orig- 
inality or  logic.  'When  on3  remembers 
all  the  old  comedy  tricks  that  are  pa- 
raded in  the  course  of  the  picture  it  is 
quite  surprising  to  find  how  amusing 
they  still  are.  When  a  girl  tips  over  a 
canoe  deliberately  or  lets  herself  be 
caught  in  a  romantic  situation  by  the 
man  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  or  when 
a  man  who  supposes  himself  immune 
from  the  tender  passion  falls  very  hard 
for  a  pretty  girl  and  then  tries  to  con- 
ceal it  from  every  one,  including  him- 
self, it  is  easy  enough  to  call  the  situa- 
tions commonplace,  but  they  still  have 
plenty  of  entertainment  value. 

The  story  is  too  familiar  for  more 
than  a  brief  synopsis.  Dr.  Gerald  Sum- 
ner, a  doctor  of  little  experience  but 
plenty  of  nerve^  sets  himself  up  as  a 
specialist  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  His 
three  rules  for  success  in  love  affairs, 
which  he  prescribes  to  Bud  Woodbridge 
then  in  the  throes  of  an  unrequited 
passion  for  Grace  Tyler,  are  tried  out 
on  himself  by  his  pretty  office  nurse 
Virginia  Moore.  When  he  has  sent  her 
off  to  the  country,  with  Bud  to  admin- 
ister imaginary  treatments,  he  finds 


192 


ids  !•»  ths  Woodbridge- house.  Com- 
plications ensue  when  Grace  decides 
nat  <!he  would  like  to  marry  him  her- 
scTl  but  by  means  of  desperate  ingenuity 
•n  "  finaliy  escapes  from  her  clutches 

■  d  Dlx  seem?d  to  enjoy  himselt  _ 
as  the  cocksure  but  likable  Gcr-  possessions 


't '''".nS^n'^ss"' *  eiT^uTneV'  'and  Mt's  and  chignons, 
absentmlndidness,  nf'^""  ,.,--f«rt.  ..whv.  Mum 


HT  wa*  too  conventional,  too  Une— j 

which  was  It"?  t,iv,H 
She  met  Ralph  agam.  who  talkedj 
volubly  about  his  family's  factories. 
Lady  Emilv  found  his  talk  bewildermg.| 
■He  became  almast  astronomical  with 
his  statistics  and  figures."  Joans 
mother  a.sked  if  It  was  done  nowadays  , 
this  talking  at  luncheons  of  ones 
"I  dare  say  that  I  shain 


"WAITER.  BRING  ME—* 

Miss  Edith  M.  Barber,  arguing  that  Amr 
cans  order  simpler  meals,  especially  breakf.i 
than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  comment,<;  ' 
nignantly  on  the  number  of  juices  scrvfd 
breakfast:  orange  juice, '  tomato  juice,  sane 


V'arousv  brcame  more  and  more  ap 
parent    Jui.e  Collyer  was  a  pretty^ Vn 


retorted:  "Why,  Mum.  no  one  has  either 
now;   you  are  out  of  date 


''"f^l,  '"/'MSsrgar''made  Gr^»  rhought"  Ralph  "ghastly."  Joan 
,  nla  Moore.  Mim  ^^^^Bj  ^^^^  Ralph's  clothes  were  ap- 

.,n.a.t  too  silly^to  ^^e^^,    ,    ,        esic.  palling. Lady  _  ^J^^'lJ^'Ztl  f^^ 


^^i^^lSes^-l^iii^Woodlidge.^ 


rather  like 
Hamley's." 


"one  of  those  bears  from 
Mr.  Channon  adds:  "His 


 .ii  the  forties  lost  a  little  of  their  goodi 

pavldi ,  gjjd  ^ere  inclined  to  be  surly;  j 

I  in  the  fifties  they  became  amorous.  I 
Joan  and  Ralph  drifted  apart;  even 
their  little  son  did  not  hold  them  to- 
gether.   She  was    pursued    by  other 
men.  for  she  grew  more  and  more  se 


Joan  Kennedy  Comes 
America  After  the 
,   ^     World  War  r^) 


hign,  sugnuy  piunuuiuB  v,i.>i<i».  — ^.  •  i|  ductive;  oui  na.rry  wcuuci  l  . 
long  jaw  and  excellent  teeth  made  him   y^^^    j^j^g  Kennedy  observed  to  Ralph: 
f  n  unr.'.istakably  American ;  '  but  why  does  ..^  ^.oman  in  the  thirties  who  suddenly 

v'J,,.     <-,i   TMit    intrv    T?!llnh'.<!    mOUtll      .    ,i    i„    i_    ,  r1on<Tori 


Mr.  Channon  put  into  Ralph's  moutn 
as  quoted  bv  Mrs.  Sefton  that  all 
Yale  undergraduates  wear  spectacles?— 

■glasses,  he  called  them."    Joan  finally  ^  „    

married  Ralph.  ^     ^  animal,  full  of  rebellion  and  fire,  with 

In   Paris   she   wondered   li    Kaipn  ,  ^  ^franirp  southern  power  over  men. 


I'lSh  dlSiner  party.  Mr.  ~Sunt  said  lo 
her:  "If  Coolidge  has  never  been 
abroad,  I  don't  see  why  I  should.  Be- 
sides ■R'e  have  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world."  The  male  dancers  had  their 
jaws  loosened  by  much  Scotch  and 
made  attempts  at  heavy  flattery.  Be- 
cause Joan  went  into  a  Catholic  church 

to  rest,  Mr.s,  Kennedy  said  to  her:  "We     ^-         

.hp  r-ocksure  but  lucaoie  w^-'-  p(«5<=«.>.u...,.     .  «  .  ^       „,  cannot  have  you  going  to  the  same]  kraut  juice,  grape  juice,  to  be  foUowed  by  va 

as  the  cocksure  uuv      ^^^  ^^^^  live  to  see   doctors  and  hairdressers!  church  as  servant  girls.    There  are  no  fruits  and  cereals.    But  on  the  breakfa 

'"vmptoms  of  •^e  disease  of  love    going  about  in  society  talking  of  in-    catholics  in  EWorado  '"^  Sterling  M^^^^  bill-of-fare  quoted  by  her  at  a  hotel  in  Southe 
.jmptoms  o  .h.enons.      The    boy    Ian,        ^^j^  joan  that  American  "^«^n  in ,  ^^^.^^^^^^        ^.^^^      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

tenderloin  steaks,  liver  and  bacon,  ham.  al; 
two  kinds  of  sausages.   Nor  is  it  probable  th 
these  meats  are  served  for  breakfast  only  •! 
Southern  Indiana.    An  elaborate,  swollien  bil' 
Hamley's."    Mr.  unaniicjn  auua.          ii  men.  lor  sne  grew  more  ana  muic  oc-|  of-fare,  not  at  all  like  the  breakfast  of  him  th 
high,  slightly  protruding  cheek  bones,  Ij^jy^^^g.  jj^^  Harry  Webber  only  kissed  wishes  to  think  wisely,  write  convincingly,  wit 
»„H  ....n.nt.  tPPth  made  him   ,  x.»„..h„  .h^^rvPH      R:,lnh:  ^jg^^  unclogged  tube  between  9  a- 

dresses  well  is  an  a  aangerouu,  i  12  A.  M.    Yet  even  the  high  thinkers  from  t. 

David  Thurston  almcst  ran  away  with'  East  will  look  in  vain  for  the  mention  of  p 
Joan,  having  visited  her;  but  there  was  jts  infinite  variety,  from  apple  and  blac' 
the  divorced  Dorothy,  "a  splendid  young  ^^^^^      ^^^^^        f^vXriix.   And  when  does  p 

taste  better  than  between  the  newspaper  on  t 
One'  night  at  tlie'^opera  disillusioned  I  doorstep  and  the  mad  rush  to  the  train? 

Those  depending  on  juices  for  breakfast  ai 
no  doubt  to  fae  commended,  though  we  shoul 
confine  them  to  orange  and  clam.  In  old  Ber 
lin  days  asparagus  juice  served  hot  'H'as  sup 
posed  to  cure  tlie  collyR'obbles  and  soothe  th 
head — a  nauseating  drink  w-ith  nauseating  afte 
effects  in  spite  of  a  perhaps  inunediate  relief. 

These  articles  on  breakfast — what  it  shoul 
be — what  should  be  avoided — appear  in  all 
newspapers  at  stated  intervals;  they  are  to  B 
expected,  as  the  return  of  a  well-behaved  come 
the  mystery  of  the  Marie  Celeste,  the  Lizzi 
Borden  case,  Marshal  Ney  in  Georgia,  the  fat 
of  John  Orth.  What  should  we  do  withou 
them?  What  editor  would  harden  his  heart  an 
disappoint  his  readers?  In  the  case  of  th 
breakfast  article  there  is  always  a  new  juice  o 
"breakfast  food "  to  give  the  idea  of  an  additioi 
to  the  old  "copy"  in  type  or  at  least  the  appear 
ance  of  freshness.  Thus  sauer  kraut  juice 
eekl.   He  always^  ^oan.  ad^^^^^^^^  new  to  us    Not  lor  a  wilderness  of  cabbage 

■als  as  "Radicals'  f/fl,.-i"n,aVin/ bravely  her  part,  was.j  producing  unit  or  player  who  m  the  would  we  taste  it.  Better  the  "cussed  juice  o 
^^^^..^M^r..r^^"\Z.^^^^tlxX,l^^■twv%ix.    We  are  told"  past  may  have  merited  and  received  Lebanon 


lacked  a  proper  sense  of  deUcacy. 


JOAN  KENNEDY,  bv  Henry  Channon.  would  sit  on  her  bed  smoking  a  cigar  ^.^^       j^^a^t,  felt  an  odd  gulp 

a  P  DuttSn  &  Co  255  pp.  $2.50.         as  she  dressed,  but  ^P^rhaps  amoi  ous  ^^^^^^    ^.^l^^^         ^  man  be- 

8.  P.  DUtton  «  vv  »  husbands  were  always  like  that.        j  ^j^lls  very  like  Hugo.' 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i^nd  in  the  morning  he  would  first  dd]  "  

The  subject  of  Mr,  Channon 's  story 'strange  contortions  that  he  called  his 
IS  not  new-the  unhappiness  that  at- ;Physica.  cu.ure,^ 

tends  international  marriages.  As  ^ '^^^^  ^  ^  monstrous  affair  he  called  a 
rule  the  American  novelist  tells  of  the  j.bath  robe.'  "  She  was  amazed  at  the 
difBculties  of  an  American  woman  in  simplicity  of  his  personal  belongings. 
'ra?sS  herself  to  the  social  plane  of  an  His  clothes  had 

English  aristocrat,  or  of  the  imhappi-  Englishman  would  have  been  un- 

ness  attending  her  mating  with  a  hus-  forgivable.    His  luggage  irritated  her. 
band  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany.  Mr.  she  was  surprised  that  he  wore  no 
-      —  ■    braces,    the  usual  badge  or  nis  sex. 

 "  in  Eng- 

  from  Ws 

horizon.    He  could  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  Vice-President.    The  elder 
Ralph  and  Joan  left 
as  Mr.  Channon  calls 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Gold  Diggers  of  Broadway" 

An  all-UlkinF.  Binring  and  danciES  vie- 
ture  in  natural  color,  adamea  bv  K0D«5 
Lord  from  the  rla.v  entitled  "Gold  Dujers 
bv  Averv  Hnpwood  directed  br  Roy  Del 
Ruth  and  presented  b.v  Warner  Brothers 
with  the  followine  caft:  j 
.Jerry   >.  ...^^ancy  weltord 

Stephen  Lee   -J^""^^?  "I^^Jiil 

M»,hp|   Winnie  Lijbtner 

Ann  Collins   Ann  Penninffton 

Eleanor   -I-''-^*"  I*?'""*,'5 

Wallv   William  Bakewell 

D|»ke   Albert  (Jran 

Violet   „  Helen  roster 

Tops.v  Gertrude  Shorl 

Stace  manarer   fSeelv  Edward* 

C  issv  Gra.v  .....  .  Jnlia  Swa.vne  Gordon 

Dance  director    I>ep  Moran 

I     Barney  Barnett  Armand  Kaiiz 

150 — of  One  of  the  few  pleasurable  moments 
Ules  of  eaily  Eton  da>.  wo...d  ^^-gl  mo^^nte^a^^  ^onjes 
color  to  his  pale  cheeks.    He  always  J°an%adv^^^^   


Channon  brings  an  English  girl  to  Chi- j ---^^^^^  enjoyed'  hTmself 
cago,  after  she  had  married  a  younsJiand.  America  began  to  fade 
captain  of  industry.  -~..i-i  «/^t  rome 

Ji>an's  parents  were  of  the  conserva  ^  

.ive  class.  Her  father,  a  retired  cavalry  >  Kennedy^^d.ed^ 


ou 


officer,  "would  discuss  vintages  and  hlSj  Chicago. 
Indefinite  eyes  would  light  up,  but  only     The  remaining 


pages — over 
novel 


referred  to  the  Liber 

and  wore  a  coral  stud  in  his  shirt  front.  ;  m  ner  neart,  a  snamsc 

L^dy  Clemmie,  his  wife,  thought  he]  that  Mr.  Channon  is  a  native  o^Ch.- le.ua.ly  Jm-ent^cas^tigatK^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

fcago.   remaps  nls  portraits  of  the  men  Broadway. "    We  rejoice  that  the  War- 
and  women  are  drawn  froiti  life;  per-lncr  Brothers,  for  the  time  being  at 


was  like  one  of  "Napoleon's  mavi^als." 
'  Sht  is  a  delightful  woman,  the  daughter 
with  five  sUters,  of  a  fox-hunting.  In- 
digent Irish  peer.  "We  all  married- 
most  of  'em  scoundrels  but  all  of  'em 
gentlemen."  She  dressed  in  the  style  of 
1902.  She  did  not  understand  her  hus- 
band. "He  doesn't  go  in  for  drinkin*  or 
gamblin',  yet  he  seems  happy  enough." 
Having  broken  a  leg  In  a  Coronation 
crowd  she  held  the  proletariat  respons- 
ible. When  the  world  war  broke  out, 
she  insisted  it  was  only  a  skirmish,  a 
demonstration,  but  when  two  gardeners. 


'  or  the  hemlock  cup  of  the  Athenia 

"THE  BLACK  CROOK"' 

and  women  are  drawn  from  lire;  per-incr  Brothers,  lor  ine  ume  oems  »«  Perhaps  the  younger  generation  now  enjoy 
hRr,^  ihP  characters  are  only  types;  the 'least,  have  turned  from  sordid  episodes  the  performances  of  "The  Black  Crook"  d( 
Sue'stion  arts  IS  not  Jlr'.  Xdis'S^  oTo^mt-  not  know  that  the  author  wrote  a  romantic  plaj 

visiting  that  city  feel  it  prudent  for  ^  0^^"^"^  rel^^^^^  con-  to  which  he  gave  that  title.   Managers  to  whon 

him  to  Bo  about  only  after  sunset?  If  .slstently  entertaining.   Done  in  technl-  he  showed  the  manuscript  saw  no  money  in  it 
B«  ^^1^^  throughout,  with  several  tunes  y^t^j     occurred  to  an  adventurous  firm  in  Ne^ 

sTa^yLt^^wXSueZt'uche.'^of  York  to  turn  the  play  into  a  spectacle,  preservj 
tronfc  inspiration  and  performed  by  a  ing  only  the  opening  scenes  with  an  outlme  o: 
...  -  And  SO  "The  Black  Crook"  made 


he  is  realistic,  but  not  boringly  photo- 
graphic in  his  descriptions,  he  is  often 
pleasingly  satirical,  but  the  satire  as 
a  rule  is  suggested  by  the  dialogue  put 
In  the  mouths  of  boasters,  would-be 
aesthetes,  men  in  business  and  men 
about  town,  women  prim  and  unsympa- 
thetic as  Ralph's  mother,  women  given 
over  to  cocktails,  cigarets  and  dangerous 


a  eroom  and  the  footman  gave  notice  fiirtations.  In  his  dialogue  Mr.  Chan- 
to  enlist,  she  remarked:  "I  always  knew,  ^^rL^t'^rJ^ 


to  enusc,  sne  remaiKcu.    x  ».v,»^,  -^^^   caricatures.     His   men  and 

these  Hohenzollerns  were  a  treacherous^  women  are  never  Impossible  even  when 


Ji  Ullll,      HU\J^^  "  U4MW    - '  ~ 

cast  which  was  selected  with  a  fln«  the  ending 

sense  of  individual  fitness,  this  screen  fortune  for  the  producers.  The  author  was  a 
roS°y'gui*e^ul^ho^rifme*s  1^  Arst  outraged  by  this  debasement,  a.  he  thou^.t 
gullible  admirers  becomes  one  of  the  of  his  play.  Though  he  did  not  refuse  to  shan 
substantial  additions  to  this  year'*  a  measure  the  profits,  he  considered  himsel 
growing  list  of  cinematic  marvels.  crushed  dramatist,  until  a  railroad  train  pu'~ 

After  the  first  scene,  showing  an  .>„.,w«c 
audience  of  bald-headed  men  chuckling  an  end  to  his  troubles.  ,    ,  „ 

  The  great  .success  of  the  spectacle  60  yean 


lot."  j 
Joan  loves  open-air  life.  Lady  Clem-| 
;  mle  finding  her  at  17  suddenly  shy  and 
,  given  to  sulking  or  spending  long  hours 
I  over  her  rebellious  hair  thought  that 
'  she  was  becoming   "farouche."  She 
I  called  Joan  morbid;  "always  books;"  for 
1  Joan  was  happy  reading  about  forgotten 
I  beauties  and  dead  beaux.    For  a  year 
she  pretended  to  be  Nell  Gwynne.  When 
I  she  was  11,  at  luncheon  one  Sunday 
j  she  enumerated  the  children  of  Charles 
II.    This  angered  her  mother:  "We 
descend  from  most  of  'em." 
j     The  girl  was  courted  by  David  Thur- 
I  low,  clever  and  poor.    She  was  fond  of 
I  Hugo  Vivian,  a  handsome  fellow.  She 
wondered  why  he  did  not  always  wear 
white  flannels.    Visiting  her  Aunt  Emi-i 
ly  in  London — the  aunt  had  the  pleas-i 
ant  habit  of  giving  her  rich  jewels—" 
she  again  met  Hugo  of  the  guilele.^.'i) 
smile  and  untrammelled  way  of  saying 
things.   The  world  war  broke  out.  Hugo 
drilled  recruits,  went  to  the  front,  while 
Joan  nursed  soldiers  in  a  French  has- 
pltal.  There  she  met  a  wonderful  Amer- 
ican, Ralph  Kennedy,  who  soon  began 
to  court  her.    In  Paris  she  was  sur- 
i  prised  by  the  luncheon  table  equipage  at 
I  Mme.  le  Grand's — the  glass  racks,  rest- 
ing places  for  forks  between  courses. 
Mme.  le  Grand's  nephew,  M.  de  Til- 
loy,  walking  with  her,  suddenly  held  her 
fast  and  kissed  her.    That  night  she 
.sobbed  herself  to  sleep.    Hugo  turned 
up,  made  love  and  won  her.  They  were 
to  be  married  when  he  next  had  leave. 
Returning  to  London  Joan  learned  that 
Hugo  had  been  killed.    The  thought 
that  she  might  have  married  him  in 
Paris,  and  known  the  savor  of  his  deep-, 
er  intimacy  would  stab  her.    She  felt 
borted.  cheated,  and  knew  the  pangs 
•  barren  women    .        .    She  could 
ver  complete  the  wish;  it  was  dese- 
Ung  his  memory,  and  moreover,  she 
V  he  would  never  have  consented. 


,,„.„.„ — .  ~"::,"_~,V-,nncsihiP  even  when  over  their  programs,  the  characters  are  ine  grt-ai  .-.utuc-w  ui  .>.<r  .-t/^vv^^.^  ■ 

rhev'are  abLTslTor  pr^^^^^^^^^                          swiftly-Jerry,  the  chorus  ^ue  chiefly  to  the  ballet,  the  March  0: 

Srind  behavior  Was  Miss  Spicer  girl  ^^oTe  wits  are  more  active  than  Amazons,  and  a  few  introduced  "specialties.' 

t^e  only  dweller  in  Chicago  who  said:  \  h^e  of  h      a  soda  es.    Viole^^he  j^ajiltons's  grotesque  art.   Not  the  lea^ 

"Already  we  have  the  greatest  univer- ,  shrinKing  mtie  girijn  '_ove  j»_uu  ^^^j'^-    _^  ;  .„wiicv,i„»  cncrf.« 


sity  in  the  world.    Already  we  are  the 
railway  terminus  of  America.    .    .  • 
Why  even  our  population  has  doubled. 
Our  opera  Is  the  finest  the  world  has 
ever  known,  our  architecture  the  best. 
New  York  is  green  with  envy.   Yes,  we 
,  are  the  Rome  of  the  world."   Have  we 
I  not  all  met  Joan's  sister-ln-law  Dorothy, 
feline,  graceful  who  said  to  her :  '  Do 
,vou  like  mv  hbusc?    It  L<;  sheer  'Elsie 
de  Wolfe'  ail  except  this,  my  own  clois- 
tral sanctum.    A  cigaret?     I  -Always 
prefer   the   hacienda   style,    like  our 
houses  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Lakeside 

 vou  see  I'm  so  mystic."    She  wore 

1ade  rings.  She  read  Renar,  Haysmans, 
Flaubert,  Proust,  Morand.  "Her  voice 
was  soft  and  purposely  caressing,  but 
•sometimes  one  would  hear  echoes  of  tjie 
Kennedv  twang,  like  discord  in  Bach. 

Ralph's  mother  greeted  Joan  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice:  "Welcome  to  your 
new  home.  Where's  the  baby?'.  Joan 
remembered  Ralph  telling  her  that  In 
America  married  couples  slept  side  oy 
side  but  in  separate  beds,  dressing  in 
the  same  room,  and  she  longed  for  her 
suite  in  London.  She  was  a  little  up- 
set because  there  was  no  cold  meat  at 
luncheon  and  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy drinking  coffee  from  a  large  cup 
"My  home."  said  Mrs.  Kennedy,  "may 
be  old-fashioned,  but  It  Is  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy liked  it.  I  take  great  pride  in  it. 
Later  Joan  was  angered  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's will,  for  by  Its  terms  Ralph 
couid  not  afford  to  live  in  England. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  told  Ralph  to  wear  his 
"Tux"  at  dinner.  Sh«  had  visited 
London  in  '92.  "But  I  know  my  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  and  Trollope  better 
than  you.  my  dear.".  "Are  all  your 
aunU  iadie-s — married  to  lords.  I  mean?  ' 
Joan's  order  for  early  morning  tea  up- 
set the  household. 

The  ribald  conversation  when  cock- 
tails were  passed  and  late  comers 
welcomed  led  Joan  to  think  of  the 
sepulchral  silence  preceding  one  Eng- 


snrinxing  imie  giri  in  lave  »uii  yy.u.y,    „  — 

Eleanor,  she  of  the  aflected  speech,  important  factor  in  establishing  the  success  w  a; 
and  othfrwi.'^e  dumb:  red-headed  Topsy,  ^^.y  ^f  indecency  raised  by  certain  "news 
Xf.''vSh^"tS^&.^^mi^a\'""Th\^^^^  clergymen,"  male  prigs  and  female  prud^ 

girls  are  gold-di|gers  with  varj-ina  and  those  who  sought  all  occasions  to  see  then 
forms  of  technique,  but  they  are  all  names  in  print.  This  charge  of  Indecency  wai 
human,  and  they  try  to  be  happy.  ^^  ^^  jj^g  j^^^  ^^at  the  Amazons  were  ir 
Against  these  are  Wally.  the  love-slclE ^ 

youngster;  Lee,  his  wealthy  uncle,  and  tights.  ,     ,    ^.     .  ,v,.  „.„,.fi, 

Blake,  the  rotund  attorney.  As  acces-  It  was  then  the  fashion  to  estimate  thewortli 
series  appear  Ann  Pennington,  to  dancs^f  chorus  girls,  women  in  burlesques,  and  evet 
wildly  on  banquet  boards;  Nick  I-'Ucas  women  In  spectacular  entertainments  bj 

to  croon  about  tulips  and  sunshine  and'y*"       .  .     ,    There  wai 

kitchenettes  to  his  own  accompaniment  their  weight,  as  beef  on  the  hoof.  Theie  waa 
on  a  big  guitar,  and  Neely  Edwards  as  applause  for  stock-yard  beauties.  The  puouc 
the  harassed  stage  manager.  There cornfed.  the  heavy-hipped  and 
is  a  large  ensemble  out  of  which  step  deep-breasted.  This  was  true  of  both  Eng-» 
from  time  to  time  several  expert  danc-'^ne  o^^^  uicacicu  .. 
ers.  male  and  female.  In  fact,  thalish  and  American  audiences, 
scenes  of  stage  performances  incorpor-  When  Emily  Soldene  returned  from  Australia 
ated  in  this  pictuM  are  rich  diversion  ^.j^^j.^  having  left  the  stage,  she  showed  talent 
i^/A^'^?if;.?iair£?n%^rica';irsrcU  a  journalist  she  was  amazed  by  the  change 
for  such  pretentious  specUcle.  ^    in  the  taste  of  stage-door  and  front-row  chap- 

Miss  Lightner  as  the  boisterous  Mabel  pips.  Of  generous  proportions  herseif.  she  had 
is  the  life  of  the  party.  She  has  a  .^jj^^nded  snug  filleis  of  tights  for  her  company 
ready  tongue  for  rowdy  repartee,  she  London  she  saw  a  demand  for  s'usht 

injects  humor  into  otherwise  ordinary  Back  in  Lontjon  sne  saw  *  ...  ^  „™at,,r« 
songs.  Her  .scenes  with  the  portly  Mr.  gi"ls  gracefully  formed,  sylf#-like  creatures. 
Gran,  whom  she  mauls  and  hauls  about  j^pryous  rather  than  stolid,  even  pale,  neurotic 
until  he  is  near  collapsed,  her  ludicrou!  ^  action  either  tripping  daintily  or  as  if 

struggles  to  memorize  .the  ivo  extra   „„x  oinafT  Vmiiv 

lines  allotted  her  by  the  stage  manager  they  were  all  steel  springs  and  ginger.  Em  1} 
are  very  amusing.  The  others,  capable  in  her  lively  memoirs  comments  amiisingi>. 
though'they  may  be.  become  secondary (j^j,^,gi^  not  without  regret  for  the  days  when 
figures.*  Only  Mr.  Lucas  has  the  temer-  naUirallv  thin  were  stuffed,  the  scrawny  and 
ity  to  intrude,  perhaps  too  often,  ^-ith^^e  naturally  tnin  were  ^'j'"*^"^"  '  ,  . 

his  cioonings.  It  might  have  been  the  pipe-legged  were  padded,  to  delight  the  e)es 
wiser  to  give  Miss  Welford  more  songs,  of  the  enlightened  patrons  and  props  of  bur- 
md  Mr.  Lucas  fewer.  W.  E  G.    j^sque  queens  and  their  punning  maids  of  honor 

-  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  charming  stage 

girls  of  today  tempestuously  applauded  ii^  The 
Black  Crook  "  and  "The  White  F^'  of  •     ..l.^•  'I 
century;  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  i' 
girls  that  marched  behind  Stalacta  in 
ties  and  the  'Sevcnt^^s.  be  p-.-r'-d 


:e  f  Cure  and 
lantiasis? 


^  

Ti  be  cries  of 


AT  sixpiJSlix  theatres 

"Skin  Deep" 


An  all  talkiiw  Vitaphonc  piclnre.  adaplPd 
by  Gordon  Rie*?'  Irom  a  slory  b.v  Mark  Ed- 
mund Jones  eJititled  "Lucky  Damase  :  di- 
rected bv  Ray  Enrizht  and  presented  by 
Warner  Bros.  ■»(  the  ScoJlay  Sauare.  Fenway. 
Central  Squart.  Fields  Corner.  Allslon  and 
Codman  Squafc  theatres  with  the  foUowinsr 

,Tw''>ionk"  faley  Monte  Blue 

.«a(lir  RosersT  .Betty  Compson 

Blarkie"   Culver    ,  John  Davidson 


he  tliought  of  sufferers 

A  QUEEN'S  NIGHTIE 

'^"No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope." 
I  there  is  at  present  a  wide-spread  inquiry  in 
agland:  "Did  Queen  Elizabeth  wear  a  night- 
.irt?" 

Thus  far  Mr.  Strachey  has  not  shown  any 
terest  in  the  question.  The  Queen  ordered  in 
,66,  "three  score  and  six  of  the  best  sable 

.:ynnes  to  furnish  us  a  night-gowne,"  but  the  ^.^.^^        ^„  expression  cienotmg  enner 
ight-gown  of  those  European  years  was  not  inarticulate  love  or  homicidal  mania  as 
hat  we  know  as  a  night  shirt,  nor  were  night  tho  .<;it.iiat.ion  demands.  Monte  Blue  la- 
lirts  In  use  when  Francis  First  reigned,  nor  in 
lediaeval  Italy,  any  more  than  in  England, 
■very  one  went  to  bed  naked,  and  so  it  Is  be- 
eved  that  the  English  poet  who  spoke  of  going 
)  his  "naked  bed"  merely  meant  that  he  donned 
o  shirt  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  "nightgown"  given  bj 
tenry  Vlli  to  the  comely  Anne  Boleyn  shortly 
efore  the  private  marriage— 13  yards  of  blacl 
itln.  lined  with  eight  yards  of  black  "taffata,' 
ritti  three  yards  of  blue  •"vellute"  for  the  bor 


i)i    Brnce  Lafisdon  Tully  Marshall 

■Elsa  Lanffdon  Alice  Day 

Dist.-Attv.  Carlson   lohn  BoT«'ers 

Tim  Robert  Perry 

"Dippy"   ...  ■  Groree  Stone 

By  the  aid  of  a  putty  nose,  a  guttural 
voice  and  an  expression  denoting  either 
inarticulate  love  or  homicidal  mania 
the  situation  demands.  Monte  Blue 
bors  earnestly,  grimly,  with  an  under- 
world role  in  "Skin  Deep."  Supposed  to 
have  been  disfigured  facially  in  the 
world  war  he,  as  Joe  Daley  tries  there- 
after to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  His  '  ugly  map,"  as  he  bitterly 
calls  it,  prevents  him  from  getting  an 
honest  job.  so  he  turns  gangster,  and 
prospers.  He  and  "Blackie"  Culver  like> 
Sadie  Rogers,  a  cabaret  singer:  in  fact 
each  proposes  marriage.  Sadie,  a  little 
viper  who  frankly  admits  that  she  is  in 
the  market  for  the  biggest  bank  roll. 


'    '  '-  7'  PHILIP  HALE 

Actors  taking  tne  part  of  villains  will  resent  the  decision  of  Boston  s 
authorities  that  no  one  in  an  audience  will  be  allowed  to  hiss  them  when 
i  they  are  plotting  dark  designs  or  carrying  out  their  horrid  deeds.  For  man\- 
i  years  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  gallery  to  foster  virtue  by  showing  un- 
mistakable disapproval  of  those  that  would  wrong  a  heroine,  murder  a 
1  hero,  a  noble  father,  or  a  faithful  servant,  or  a.t  least  bring  the  hero  under 
suspicion  of  a  hideous  crime,  or  even  a  breach  of  trust.  At  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  this  city  it  was  nightly  shown  that  the  heart  of  the  people  beats 
loudly  for  righteousness;  that  even  crooks  as  spectators  were  infuriated  by 
the  sight  of  crimes  committed  on  the  stage.     Now,  by  the  recent  de- 
cision the  doers  of  evU  are  not  to  be  publicly  reproved,  tried  and  condemned, 
and  the  actor,  poor  wretch,  may  suspect  that  he  has  failed;  that  he  is  only 
a  faint«k-hearted  villain  after  all. 


I  Wi«sing  and  booing  in  more  liberal  London  may  express  disapproval  of 
play  or  performance.  It  often  has  a  salutary  effect.  As  a  London  critic 
wrote  some  months  ago,  hissing,  administered  by  way  of  criticism,  is  fre- 
^[uently  defensible. 

"No  one  can  say  with  truth  or  justice  that  simple  silence  is  a  fitting 
fewai-d  for  certain  stage  offences,  such  as  gross  vulgarity  and  sinister  acts 


crilig' and 'edging!  and  two' yarts"of""Buck- I  chooses  Joe,  soon  tires  of  hfw.  a«i  cdi^ ,  ^'"'"^  ^^^^^^  "^^^  sometimes  be  . so  serious  as  to  warrant 

ram"  for  lining  the' upper  sleeved.  "Black  satin"  '  spires  with  "Blackie"  to  fraA«-iW,ti •''treme  vocal  condemnation.  The  more  enthusiasm  we  have  in  the  theatre 
-Brantome  tells  of  a  'dazzling  blonde  in  his  I  ^p^^^e  rive^fo?''!' '!on?'te^.^"'sa'2li?  ^^^^'^  ^'^^^'^"^  ^^ere  is  of  boomg  and  hissing.  People  who  can  love 
me  who  slept  between  black  sheets.  I  though  taking  up  with  '  Blackie,"  mikdl  acutely  are  capable  of  showing  detestation  and  must  not  be  denied  " 

There  is  an  entertaining  essay  on  the  intro-  Joe  believe  she  is  loyal  by  frequent  vis-  i       -o,,*  _,u»„  ^v,,,  „^^^^.  ,.t        *      i.,.  .  , 

lUOtion  of  night  shirts  for  royal  personages*        When  Carlson,  the  fearless  di;;tr!ct  i  ^^'^^  ^^"^  ^'^o^-    I        ^Id  that  in  America  the  audience 

Mights    and    noble    dames    in    one  of    Dr.  laX^a^eain^'nlort^usf^^^^^ 

^  '°  "^-^        ^''"5  ?n:.'fold  you  this,  fair  Sir?"  Here  and  there  a  disgusted  or  bored  spectator  may 


;sA«nes's  volumes  about  the  curiosities  and 
ndificretions  of  history.    The  story  of  women 
Pubstltuting  pyjamas  for  night-shirts  is  yet  to 

)e  written.  ^ 


 — O   r--""  WW 

gineer  his  escape  so  that  he— niajL-Jdll    ,  j    ■         •  o™-—  v^.  ^^^^ka.  <,^^va>.^ji  may 

Carlson,  and  they  notify  the  poITce  thifr  ^^^'^  admirable  imitation  of  a  gentleman  leaving  a  theatre,  but  the  great 
Joe  is  the  murderer.  Thus  theV  would  majority,  having  paid  for  theh-  seats,  remain  in  them  to  the  end,  contenting- 
dispose  of  two  birds  with  one  slone.      themselves  with  saying  "Punk!  Rotten!"  to  their  near  co-mates  in  dis- 


KI  ITH-ALBEE  . 
f'Her  Private  Life" 

An  all-talkinr  picture,  adapted  by  Fprrest 
lHa]«fy  from  the  play  by  Zoe  Akins  en- 
lliilol  DexUti':.'  directed  by  Alexander 
■  Korda.  and  presented  by  First  National  with 
I  the  loUowms  oast: 

I  Lady  Helen  Haden  Billie.Dove] 

IXed  Tha.\t:     .  Walter  PidKeoii 

iRiidolph  soioni'  Holmi  s  Herliert 

|i5ir  Bruce  Hadr  >  Montague  Love 

I  Harry  Chaj  teiis  Roland  Younj 

I  Mrs.    Leslie   Tlielnia  Todd 

I  Lady  Uildei  inir      Mary  Forbes 

I  Sir  Emmelt  Wilderinr       .     .Brandon  Hurst 

iTimmins    .  .  Zasu  Puis 

J    Loud  protests  have  frequently  been 
I  made  over  the  insistence  on  the  happy 
lending  in  the  moving  pictures  and  those 
films  which  have  ended  in  tragedy  have 
for  the  most  part  been  artistic  successes 
and  bo.x-office  failures.    Yet  when  the 
I  Inevitable  conclusion  is  distorted  for  the 
sake  of  a  .sentimental  prejudice  it  is 
worse  than  ridiculous,  it  is  childish  and 
exasperating  to  the  reasonably  intelli- 
Igent  mind.    These  futile  objections  and 
I  others  of  a  similar  nature  were  aroused 
j  upon  witnessing  the  screen  version  of 
'  "Declasse."  now  known  a.s  "Her  Private 
I  Life,"  ui  which  Ethel  Barrymore  once 
I  played  the  gallant  and  impractical  Lady 
Helen  Haden  with  such  cliarm  and  dis- 
j  Unction.   Billie  Dove,  celebrated  for  her 
I  undeniable  beauty  rather  than  for  any 
I  outstanding  dramatic  ability,  is  now  ap- 
Ipearlng  in  the  same  part,  and  as  one 
I  listens  to  her  reciting  a  series  of  hlgh- 
I  flown  speeches  in  a  pleasant  but  all  too 
I  obviously  non-English  voice.  It  is  im- 
]  possible  not  to  conclude  that  the  pre- 
I  vious.  fame  of  the  pla.y  must  have  rested 
on  the  acting  rather  than  on  the  drama 
I  iteelf.    It  seems  artificial  and  curiously 
il  outdated.     Too   many  conventions  of 
old  society  drama  are  still  adhered 

I  to.  Perhaps  this  ThiprcEsion  was  causeu 
by  everyone  trying  to  be  very  dignified 
and  aristocratic  and  only  succeeding  in 
being  unnatural.  There  were  tr,o  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  howe\er.  Holmes  Her-  ' 
Saevt  as  Rudoph  Solomon,  the  wealthy 
Jew  who  collected  beautiful  objects  and 
was  so  proud  of  his  family  name,  and 
Roland  Young,  who  sauntered  through 
a  most  unimportant  part  with  a  non- 
chalance and  ease  that  were  good  to  ' 
see. 

I  Briefly,  the  story  is  that  of  a  lovely 
'English  girl.  Lady  Helen  Haden,  who  is 
married  to  a  brute,  falls  in  love  with  a 
romantic  young  man.  Ned  Thayer,  and 
then  discovers  that  he  is  apparently  a 
cheat  and  a  blackmailer.  He  isn't,'  of 
course,  but  by  the  time  that  is  discov- 
ered she  has  been  divorced  by  her  hus- 
band, has  to  pawn  her  jewelry  to  Jive, 
and  is  drifting  nearer  and  nearer  to 
disaster,  being  too  proud  to  ask  her 
friends  for  help.  Rudolph  Soloman, 
finding  her  in  desperate  straits  In  New 
York  and  loving  her  deeply  wishes  to 
marry  her.  but  Thayer  reappears  and 
complications  ensue.  In  the  play  these 
ended  with  Helen's  suicide,  but  the  pic- 
ture manages  to  get  around  that  little 
matter  without  difficulty.  BlUie  Dove 
was  exquisite  to  look  upon  as  Lady 
Helen,  but  never  quite  convinced  one  of 
her  aristocratic  antecedents,  though 
quite  appealing  in  her  resolve  to  go 
down  with  colors  flying.  Walter  Pid- 
geon  was  an  unsatisfactory  Ned  Thayer, 
quite  overshadowed  by  the  dignity  and 
power  that  Holmes  Herbert  brought  to 
the,  role  of  Rudolph  Solomon.  E.  L.  H. 


dispose  of  two  birds  with  one  slone. 

Something  happens,  however^  In  es- 
caping from  prison  on  a  stolen,  motor- 
cycle  Joe  is  thrown  down  a  steep  'tm- 
bankment.  carried  to  the  home  cf  an. 


appointment. 


Nor  is  public  disapproval  in  London  on  first  nights  confined  to  the 
fr"^4rafwi'ekf''and"thl?e"  0^1!*^*"^**  ■^'h  S^^eri'.  We  read  when  Laurette  Taylor  was  first  seen  in  "One  Night  at 
a' new  face,  this  time  Mr  Hluet  o^m  ^^onie,"  stink-bombs  were  thrown  into  the  orchestra;  but  that  on  the  first 
01  course.  He  learns  to  respect  and"t!>  night  of  "Timothy "  the  audience  walked  out  in  complete  silence, 
adore  Elsa,  the  surgeon's  pretty- daugh-  This  walking  out,  that  di-sconcerts,  terrifies  players,  seems  to  a  London 
c"rIso.?flrsl  As  he'1fab'!,lt.Tk'^^:**'<=   "  "contemptuous,  cold-hearted,  callous   method   of  indicating 

our  little  friend  Davey  Lee,  as  Carl-  disapproval.  It  covers  what  may  be  honest  effort  with  such  complete 
son's  child,  toddles  into  his  study  ''to  ignominy." 

kiss  him  good  night.  This  touching  ift-   . 

wkh"  Joi''rn^*t^,'Tii\^!jf  wLt-''l^fP  ^"  -^"^^^  *  P'^-''  *"^^«  Unbalanced  Parisians"  by  a  Belgian  provoked  an 
When  Joe  walks  in  onThe  fate  Sadi*  P''^^^^^  ^^^^^        audience  so  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  closed 

and  the  cowardly  "Blackie,"  the'  liglit*  ^'^^  performance.  Nor  did  the  play  fare  better  In  a  censored  version.  The 
go  out.  In  the  shooting  which  follows  government  suppressed  the  play  and  ordered  the  dramatist  to  be  deoorted 

Sadie  is  fatally  wounded,  nof  by  Joa   

jbut  by  "Blackie.  "  At  least  that  is  whali  .     ,  ^  ; 

IJoc  told  the  D.  A.,  who  patted  him  Ah       There  is  also  the  question  of  applause.  Mr.  Matthew  Norgate,  seeing  a 
the  back  and  believed  him.  And  Joe,  aic-  P'ay  in  London,  noting  that  the  volume  of  applause  was  greatly  above  the 
companied  by  his  faithful  bullddg;  which,  aver.ige,  looked  around  him  and  found  only  one  person  In  five  applauding 
'^4,"^  ^rn7w'  f'a^e  ^c^o'^  Having  visited  several  theatres  he  made  these  not.s: 

and  starts  life  anew.  " '  Applause  is  to  a  remarkable  extent  controllable  by  the  elBcient  actor, 

The  story,  as  often  happens'm  scre«i  '-'ho  can  almost  at  will  create  or  'kill'  a  round, 

cTnvSg*  "it'^lia^'Too  manv'u^r       ^""^  °^  ^"^'"""^  consider.^  it  a  duty  to  applaud,  and 

plained  episodes  and  consequences  m  ""^^  *°  indiscriminately,  but  automatically  and  without  en- 

Mr.  Blue,  by  dint  of  his  simplicity  and  thusiasm. 

earnestness  makes  Joe  a  rather  tikabla  3— "Good  jokes  seldom  evoke  applause,  whereas  cheap  'wise-cracks' 
fellow  despite    his  obvious    denseness.  nearly  always  c'o  «-  o^.  o 

Miss  Compson  is  effective  in  a  disagree-  ..»,  '  .• 

lable  role  Miss  Day  sweet  as  the  minis-  Matinee  audiences  applaud  far  less  than  evening  audiences." 

itcring  angel.    The  others  fall  into  rou- 


'tine  classification. 


w:  B.  G. 


QUINCY  THEATRE—'Strange  In- 
terlude," a  play  In  nine  acts,  by  Eu- 
gene O'Neill;  staged  by  Phillip  Moeller 
and  produced  at  the  John  Golden  Thea- 
tie.  New  York,  Jan.  30,  1928.  with  Lynn 
Pontanne  as  Nina  Leeds,  Earle  Lari- 
more  as  Sam  Evans,  Helen  Westley  as 
Mrs.  Amos  Evans;  performed  last  even- 
ing at  the  Quincy  theatre,  Qiuncv  for 
the  first  time  in  New  England,  with  a 
major  portion  of  the  original  cast,  as 
follows: 

Charles   Marsden   Tom  Tnwcrs 

Professor   Leeds ...... .  ".   .  jiauH^e  McrIp 

^^llf  iLeffl:  .  :j"*tr\nde.?,?,^ 

«,    .       J^»an?.  as  a  boy  Lester  Haywaid 

Madeline   Arnold   Elhel^WeTtw 

Gordon  Evans,   as  a  man . /.•.  Joh,,  J.^^Bunis 
Of  the  13  plays  which  Eugene  O'Neill 
has  had  produced  since  1920,  Boston 
or  its  vicinage  has  seen  professionally 
only  three,  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  his 
second  full-length  play.   "Marco  Mil- 
lions,'" given  here   last   year  by  the 
Theatre  Guild,  and  now  "Strange  In- 
terhide."  Thus  it  is  impossible  and  pre- 
sumptuous to  undertake  here  to.  trace 
his  advancement  in  the  theatre  through 
first-hand  impressions.    We  do  know 
that  In  "The  Great  God  Brown  "  O'Neill 
tried  to  reveal  two  sides  of  the  same 
personality  in  the  one  character,  adapt- 
ing to  his  purpose  the  Greek  mask  In 
_  Strange  Interlude""  hp  carried  this  idea 
lurther.  It  was  immaterial  to  him  that 
m  employing  the  ancient  form  of  the 
aside  and  the  soliloquy,  thus  permitting 
his  characters  not  only  to  speak  frankly 
ovttf  to  addre.>;s  many  of  their  secret 
ri'Shls  to  the  audience,  he  trampled 
ithlessly  on  accepted  stage  formulae 
hese  asides,  far  more  elaborate,  more 
iijformative  than  tiie  brief  phrases  al- 


By  the  v  av.  wh.at  has  become  of  the  "lafograph,"  which  was  said  a  year 
(330  t*  register  the  exact  strength  of  the  laughter  aroused  by  a  comic  piece 
in  the  theatre?  it  was  also  said  to  be  an  American  Invention.  "Who  was 
the  inventor?  Ha-  the  machine  been  installed  anywhere? 


The  programs  of  the  -Worcester  (Mass.)  Music  Festival  Oct.  2-5,  Albert 
B^'^essel.  ccniu-tor,  are  of  unusual  interest, 

tral  Jnl'P^V^^ori"/?^^*''.?-  ^;  S"-en*"  ^chorus  and  orches- 

f  c^ii'  '^°^^'^"  p.^l/"^'       Cecilia's  Day    (mixed  voices  with  soprano  and  baritone 
solav-jeannette  Vr-reland  and  Fred  Patton— and  orchestra).  J.  Hanson  "The  La- ' 

''^^"^    'mixed  voices  and  orchestra).  Wagner,  Chorale,  Prize  Song 
Bhd  Finale  from  "The  Mastersingcrs"  (Judson  House,  tenor:  Fred  Patton  bari- 

l^''^^]'*'^-  ^onfralto.  will  sing  two  groups  of  songs  with  orchestra. 
f-n,P«w.  ..-;?''"t"  1     ,       .  ^- Monsigny.  Chaconne  and  Rigaudon.  Louis 
Gruenber?.  The  Isle  of  Enchantment"  (first  performance).  Hoist,  Japanese  Suite 
The  Marmelns  will  give  eight  Drama  Dances.  Music  by  Dukas,  Franck,  Reblkov 
^^acDowell,  Mendelssohn.  Prokofieff.  Jaemevelt.  Hoist. 

«  Thursday,  8  P.  M.  Gabriel  Pierne's  "Children's  Crusade."  Sopranos 
Tiul°n  Lfr?f*'"^A.,^'-^''^^°;?'  ^^"""^  Bannister,  Helen  Y.  Gibson;  contraltos, 
^^1^"  '^f'^*'"'  Carpenter:  tenor,  Arthur  Hackett;  baritone,  Norman 

JollifTe.  Chorus  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  orchestra 
..r^J^'^l:      ^^^^y-  2:30  P.  M.  D.  G.  Mason.  An  American  Festival  Overture 
st»^l"     f"^  "  ,^^""^.»n"-  Piano  Concerto  (EUy  Ney,  pianist).  Borodin.  "From 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia.    Glazounov.  Valse  de  Concert.  Dellus,  "On  Hearing  the 
FirsuCuckoo  in  Spring.'  Alfven,  Swedish  Rhapsody,  "Midsommar— Vaka  " 

,V.  •  ^I}^^^'  ^  P         Wagner.  Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser."  Solos  for  so- 
IfJ^i!  ..Tp*"^.^J""^''*'•  I^hapsody  No.  13.  Gounod,  eleven  selected  numbers 

^,m^f„  fo'",':on'^'";t  performance.  Margarita,  Mme.  Pennera;  Slebel,  Roise 

IBampton:  Faust,  Judson  House:  Mephistopheles,  Fred  Patton 

v"^*"  2:30  P.  M.  Concert  for  children.  Offenbach.  Overture  to 

Orpheus  in  the  Underworld."  Beethoven,  first  movement  from  Symphony  No  5 
-  ^^^"J'  ^  At  D^-'-ning."  Mendelssohn,  Spinning  Song.  Gounod,  Symphony  for 
wood  winds.  Demonstration  of  percussion  instruments.  "A  Musical  Tour  Around 
^?i:^'"^^^'  Londonderry  Air.  E.  German.  Shepherd's  Dance  Stoessel 
Jota  Liadov,  '  Song  of  the  Mosquito."  Brahms.  Hungarian  Dance  Sbv  '  In  a 

Sife^er)^'"""  "•"  ^"'"^  ^°"^^'  SUrs  and  Stripes 


Lawrence  Strauss,  a  singer  from  San  Francisco,  will  give  a  recital 
In  Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  10.  He  studied  in  Europe  with 
Jules  Algier  and  Jean  de  Reszke.  He  has  toured  the  United  States  and  beer 
praised  for  his  technic  and  his  abUity  as  an  interpreter.  His  program  will 
Include  these  songs  by  Brahms:  "Wie  bist  du  meine  Koenigen,"  "Ach 
wende  diesen  Blick,"  "Minnelied."  and  "Botschaft";  also  Rebecca  Clarke'.-^ 
'The  Seal  Man"   (poem  by  Masefleld) ;   Debussy's  "Chevaux   de  Bois " 


ff^T!!^!!!r^trT92r  tUe  e<iuo»t>onal  value 
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must  be  a  mat:  nou  agrsie- 

ment,  however-  vcr  O'NciU 

J  f^iir  cnnoe  ai-raniTi>H  hv  Ravel  has  striven  to  rp>(,u  ,a  nns  odd  dra- 
••Colloque  Sentimentaa,    ••Fantoclies    and  folk  songs  arrangea  oy  navei,  ^^^^^  document,  he  at  lea.st  has  writ* 

Vuillermoz  Brahnis  Hughes,  Cvril  Scott.  ten  many  beautiful.  brilHant  chapters  of 

•rh»  TcoHnra  Duncan  dancers  mM  appear  at  Symphony  hall  on  Friday  .speech  and  dialogue  ha.'^  enriched  the 
,The  Isadora  Duncan  aanceis  wiu  app  _       ^  j,     m- theatre  by  the  medium  of  the  spolcen 

e^-ening,  Oct.  35  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massacnusetis  Jiye  ana  aar  ^.^  ^  ^ 

^"^"Dai  Buell  pianist  will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  hall  on  Tuesday, wiLBtJR  THEAtRE 
NOV  19  under'the  auspices  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts.  jXourape 

  '     ..  ,       ,  „i  fciioe'!  at.  the  Rilz  •''iiealreul^ew  York,  Oct 

Pi-equent  marriages  lead  to  distressing  complications,  ^ay  Yohe,  Ameri-|o.^  i9L'8.  Presented  by  US^  cantor.  Th 


An 


can  bom  marrying  Lord  Francis  Hope,  became  an  English  subject, 

elopement  withVutnam  Bradlee  Strong  brought  her  back  to  the  American^  .  ,  h, 

5S    Now.  the  wife  of  Jan  Smuts,  a  South  African,  she  is  out  of  the  |unH  . . . . 
be  again  a  citizen  of  our  sweet  land  of  liberty. 


fold.  Now 
fold  and  wishes  to 

There  are  persons  whoTrrcoiiv^ni^idTthat  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  s 
rlavs  Mr  AUred  Mudie.  an  Englishman,  is  the  author  of  a  book  that  ha  , 
tHs  -toni'hin-  title-  "The  Self-named  William  Shakespeare,  the  Prince  oi 


"ary  Col'ebroolf  .....   .       .7anet  Beeohpr 

HER  CHI1.DBEN 

.  .  Paul  .Tone=n 
All!  p  Bavpnoort 
l-'riiiiops  Giiitian' 

TincPMt    .    T«td.v  .fonfs 

iGlad.v.s    Pauline  Rnwp 

Airliartl    Richard  Ross 

Bill   .rilnioi-  Blakp 

Irt-nn  WiJIard    fipnp  (?o«in- 

iss  Caroline  Coletji'ook.  .  .Helen  Slrifklaml 


Wales  born  legitimate  but  unacknowledged;  Son  of  H.  M.  Queen  Elisabetn 
and  the  Earl  cf  Leicester;  Baptized  in  the  false  name  of  Francis  Bacon 
Philosopher,  Dramatist,  Poet  and  Arch-Martyr,  whereafter  named  Viscount 
St.  Albans." 

Will  not  some  one  examine  Mr.  Mudie  s  bumps? 


Speaking  of  Shakespeare  there  are  certain  characters  in  his  plays  who 
are  not  named  among  the  dramatis  personae,  but  must  surely  be  on  the  stage 
som»  time  in  the  course  of  the  action:  Rosaline  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet";  Vio- 
lehta  in  "Alls  Well  That  End  Well";  Antonio's  sori  in  "The  Tempest"; 
Hero's  mother  whose  name  was  imogene,  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing.'" 


"  Mr.  Koshiro  Matsumato.  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Toklo,  announces  he 
will  not  appear  on  the  stage  with  actresses,  though  he  has  been  doing  it  for 
20  yeai-s.  He  has  just  found  out  that  his  "artistic  conscience"  will  not  permit 
him  to  act  with  women. 

Mr.  Noel  Coward  is  a  great  advocate  for  Anglo-American  am.ity.  "He 
thinks  the  world  of  th*  American  theatre  and  its  possibilities.  He  deplores 
the  slightest  word  tnat  may  cause  friction  or  ill-feeiing  between  artists  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Fond." 

This  reminds  ua  that  Mr.  Cowards  latest  play,  for  which  he  wrote  the 
i;rics  and  music  as  well  as  the  book,  will  soon  be  performed  here. 


"Wake  Up  and  Dream"  is  hardly  ftn  auspicious  name  for  a  play.  One 
entitled  "Success"  some  seasons  ago  turned  out  to  be  a  flop.  | 


Mr.  Adrian  C.  Boult,  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, lecturing  on  the  Art  of  Conducting,  listed  these  "Don'ts": 

Don't  gesticulate  too  wildly.  Don't  wear  rings  or  wrist  watches.  Don't 
IB^gle  the  little  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  baton. 


Eileen  H.  A.  and  J.  C.  Squire  have  written  a  play  based  on  Jane  Austen's 
"Pride  and  Prejudice."  The  play  in  book  form  has  been  reviewed  as  a  "pious 
•vfirci&e,"  but  it  is  "undramatic  and  tinkles,  tinkles  on."  /.  \ 


lowed  in  the  old-time  drama,  naturauy 
tend  to  interrupt  stage  action.  To  over- 
come tilts,  O'Neill  allowed  the  stags 
action  to  become  static  during  the  per- 
iods of  soliloquy,  a  process  at  first  be- 
wildering, yet  soon  accented  by  the 
audience. 

The  now  famous  sililoquies  begin 
with  the  entrance  of  Marsden  into 
the  Leeds  library.  Likewise  begin 
O'Neill's  pitile.s.s  characterizations: 
Marsden,  with  his  indefinable  feminine 
quality,  his  cool  and  poised  manner; 
Nina's  father,  'temperamentally  timid, 
his  defence  the  complacent,  superior 
:,  manner  of  the  classroom  toward  the 
woi-ld  at  large';  Nina,  with  her  greeii- 
>  (  ,  ish-blue  eyes,  her  superb  physique,  her 
,  expression  of  stubborn  resolve,  of  hys- 
teria held  in  check:  Sam  Evans,  guile- 
less, with  'a  lost  and  strayed  appealing 
air  about  him';  DaiTell,  cool,  observant, 
with  analytical  eyes,  with  .something  in 
him  provoking  and  distui'bing  to  wom- 
en; Sam's  mother,  'her  big  dark  eyes 
grim  with  the  prisoner-pain  of  a  walled- 
in  soul.'  These  are  the  chief  charac- 
ters. Gordon  Evans,  the  .son  Dr.  Dar- 
rell  and  Nina  conspired  to  give  to  Sam. 
and  Madeline  Arnold,  the  youth's  "fian- 
cee, appear  in  later  episodes. 

Nina  Leeds  acquired  her  miasmatic 
mind  when  she  began  to  hate  her 
father  because  he  had  blocked  her  mar- 
riage to  a  dead  lover,  a  youth  killed 
in  the  flying  service  in  the  World  war. 
She  "oecame  a  widow  in  spa-it  if  not 
of  the  flesh.  She  gave  herself  to  several 
invalided  soldiers  who  probably  mar- 
velled at  her  apathy.  She  married  Sam 
Evans,  thij.s  discomfiting  Marsden,  al- 
ways hovering,  always  hoping.  When 
Sam's  mother  hinted  at  insanity  in 
the-  Evans  .Une  Nina  consented  to  loss 
of  a  child,  then  begot  another,  thank.^ 
to  Darrell.  Thereafter  a  secret  bond 
holds  these  two  at  which  they  strain 
.but  cannot  break,  until  the  end.  Sam, 
become  prosperous  and  happy  in  his 
sross  ignorance,  dies  w.>»tching  young 
Gordon  as  he  triumph.^  in  a  collegiate 
boat  race.  Darrell  once  more  disappears 
and  Nina  closes  the  book  by  seekint' 
solace  in  "dear  old  Charlie,"  Marsden 
pafpt-nally  advises  her  to  forget  the 
Gordons. 

"After  all."  he  muses,  "there  was 
.-.omcthmg  in  all  that  has  happened 
since  you  first  met  Gordon  Shaw,  .some- 
thing extravagant  and   fantastic,  the 


Ruiflin  >   Rohert  Connpss 

Mr.  Barry  harbors  no  marked  dis-' 
taste  for  con')  >ntionalities.  He  must 
like  them,  ind^^,  and  rubbed  in  hard;  J 
how.  otherwise,  could  he  bring  himself' 
t  o  set  on  the  stage  a  caricature  like  that  I 
Aunt  Caroline  of  his,,  or  to  make  use  of 
a  coincidence  .so  far-fetched  as  that  of. 
Miss  Crosby's  will?  ' 

In  conventionaUties,  however,  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  Bany  has  excellent  taste  j 
He  makes  neat  use  o*  the  traditional 
view  of  Westerners  regarding  New  Eng- 
landers.  The  story-  treats,  by  the  way, 
of  a  widow  who  has  emigrated  from 
Sioux  City  to  Cambridge,  in  search  of| 
culture  for  her  growing  brood  of  seven. 
The  prattle  of  a  doting  mother— at  her 
extremest  in  the  adroitly  contrived  pro-  [ 
logue — half  fool,  half  .  philosopheif,  he 
turns  divertingly.  Even  that  most  ar- 
rant of  modern  stage  conventionalities 
—furnishing  an  obviouslv  respectable 
woman  with  an  unnecessary,  impossibls 
past— Mr.  Barry  manages  so  deftly  thai 
it  does  no  harm  at  all.  He  has  based 
his  play  on  truth  to  human  nature, 
however  well-worn  are  certain  devices, 
though  extravagances  are  strong. 

His  young  folk,  for  instance,  on-  the 
whole  well-diflferentiated  in  t'neir  vary- 
ing phases  of  troublesome  youth,  he  has 
drawn  true  to  life,  both  in  their  view 
of  the  same  and  in  their  expression  j 
thereof.  The  young  players,  further- 
more, brought  an  unusual  air  of  youth- 
fulne.ss  to  their  acting  of  these  trying] 
young  persons.  .    >  '  ,  .  ! 

With  their  mother  he  did  even  bet-| 
ter,  barring  the  false  note  already  men- 
tioned.  But  in  Miss  Beecher  Mr.  Barry' 
had  rare  help,  for  such  are  Miss  Bcech- 
ers  charm  and  plausibility  that  she 
made  the"  woman's  folly  seem  for  the; 
moment  delightful,  her  philosophy  rea- 
sonable. And  with  what  force  she  could' 
storm,    when    driven    too    far!  How 
-  '  neatlv  she  made  each  point  of  humor 

Dear  oircharhe.  "pasiFd  beyond -de- F  wit  that  came  her  way,  ^vith  what 
sire,  has  all  the  luck  at  last."  Absolute  naturalnes.s !    For  Mr.  Barry 

A  peculiar  aspect  of  last  evening  s        mdeed  did  much 


last  instalment^f  fjie  life  insurance,  the 
shell-shocked  nobleman  with  the  miss- 
I  ing  memory  who  breaks  into  his  own 
house,  steals  his  wife's  jewelry,  and  kid 
naps  his  son  and  heir— all  In  the  most 
complete  innocence — the  childlike  and 
greedy  old  woman  who  tries  to  collect 
rewards  on  everything  i9  sight  includ- 
ing stolen  jewels;  from  these  the 
comedy  takes  its  story. 

As  it  may  be  remembered,  the  play 
'  "Three  Live  Ghosts."  was  a  great  popu 
lar  success  on  the  stage  where  audiences 
I  grew  weak  with  laughter  over  the  fan- 
'lastic  adventures  of  the  three  nien  who 
come  hcnne  to  find  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  and  get  themselve.5 
Into  all  ^rts  of  trouble  accordingly,  and 
there^  is  no  reason  why  this  succe.ss 
should  not  be  repeated  with  the  screen 
version.  Exceptionally  well  acted,  satis- 
factorily photographed  with  occasional 
Imaginative  touches,  and  hilariously 
funny,  it  is  entertainment  that  can  be 
recommended  to  everybody  in  search 
of  a  good  time. 

Since  the  plot  would  lose  much  of  its 
value  if  set  down  in  black  and  white, 
the  merits  of  the  players  should,  in 
fairness,  recdve  added  attention.  Out 
standing  was  the  performance  of  Beryl 
Mercer,  an  actress,  of  considerable  rep- 
utation.on  the  stage,  as  Mrs.  Gubbins 
the  old  lady  with  the  active  imagina- 
tion and  the  desire  for  all  the  wealth 
that  she  could  come  by,  fair  or  foul.  She 
contributed  a  priceless  character  stud> 
that  grazed  the  edge  of  burlesque  but 
never  went  over;  not  ca.'^ily  can  one  fm- 
get  her  explanation  to  the  police  de 
tecti-ve  as  to  how  she  came  by  the 
Leicester  family  jewels.  CJiarles  Mc- 
Naughton  as  Jimmls  Gubbins  was  a 
perfect  joy:  generous,  loyal,  tough,  and 
"Spoofy,"  the  man  without  a  memory 
whose  unconscious'  burglary  made  .such 
trouble  for  his  friends,  was  funny  and 
i  pathetic  at  the  same  time.  Robert 
Montgomery,  as  William  Foster,  th- 
American  boy  with  the  police  record  at 
,  h<ime,  and  Joan  Bennett  as  Rose  Gor- 
!  don  his  safeetheart,  were  likable  and  at- 
I  tractive  without  undue  sentimentalit\- 
E,  L.  H. 


performance  was.  that  just  as  one  had 
concluded  that  this  player  or  that  was 
an  ordinary  mummer,  he  or  she  woUld 
come  to  a  speech  or  a  .scene  and  so 
handle  it  that  the  critical  comment  was 
halted,  that  praise  came  in  its  stead. 
Miss  Anderson,'  in  the  first  two  acts, 
made  her  lips  two  thin  slits  through 
which  poured  a  torrent  of  words  which 
failed  to  reach  over  the  footlight;?. 
Especially  was  this  so  when  she  faced 
the  wings.  Later,  when  the  action 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  her  cran 
ing  listeners,  she  became  more  articu 
late.  Her  voice  lost  its  flatness  and  be 
came  full-throated,  In  facial  play,  in 
the  nervous  gestui-es  of  the  neurotic 
Nina,  she  was  more  successful.  As  Nina 
passed  through  years  of  passion  to  the 
yeai-s"-x}f  satiety  and  .safety,  she  gained 
in  physical  attractiveness,  thanks  to 
Miss  Anderson's  skill  in  pictorial  artifice 
And  as  she  so  aged,  she  became  less  an, 
object  of  repulsion. 

Likewise  did  Mr.  Powers  as  Marsden 
and  Mr.  Anders  as  Darrell  imp^'ove  like 
wine  with  age.  Oddly,  both  had  their 
best  momenta  in  the  seventh  act,  when 
Marsden,  finding  Darrell  and  Nina 
alone,  10  years  after  the  birth  of  young 
Goi'don,  scents  treachery  and  lu.st  in 
the  room,  and  cries  out  his  hatred,  and 
a  moment  later,  when  Darrell  pleads 
with  young  Gordon  for  a  better  under 
standing  one  with  the  other.  Both 
players  indicated  deftly  the  phy.-ical 
and  mental  changes  of  the  two  men 
from  decade  to  decade.  Mr.  Barbee 
made  Sam  genuinely  human,  in  his  dog- 
like  adoration  of  Nina.  Miss  Condon 
in  her  confession  to  Nina  about  the 
maniacal  screak  in  the  Evans  family 
and  in  her  recital  of  past  sacrifices,  was 
very  real.  Mr,  McRae,  in  lus  bviof 
appearance  a.s  the  bookish  profes.^or. 
evoked  regret  that  Mr.  O'Neill  had  re- 
moved him  so  quickly  from  the  story. 

The  settings  were  in  keeping  with  the 
various  periods,  severe,  simple  or  mod- 
erately decorative.  The  curtain  rose  at 
5:47  o'clock,  the  intermission  fell  at  8, 
and  tlie  final  curtain  shortly  after  U. 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  in  a  curtain 
speech,  voiced  the  gratitude  of  the  The- 
atre Guild  to  "the  fair-minded  mavor 


irtiVl*  ^v^th  the  loUowiwt  <--»^'  3^,,, 


So  did  Junior  Blake,  who  played  a 
boy  of  12  years  to  the  life  .so  far  as 
manners  and  the  milder  emotions  went, 
who  discreetly  refrainpd  from  essaying 
too  much  when  emotions  beyond  him 
came  to  the  fore,  saving  thereby  one 
difficult  scene. 

So  did  Miss  Strickland.  Looking  like 
Miss  Mary  Garden  arrived  at  years,  in 
manner  a  Bostonian,  Lady  Catherine  de 
Burgh,  by  her  restraint  and  surenessi 
of  touch  she  reduced  by  a  half  the  folly' 
of  Mr.  Barry's  grotesque  creation.  Mr.  ^ 
Gowing  and  Mr.  Conness  also  helped 
generously  there,  in  short,  was  extreme- 
ly, good  acting,  and  a  play  nearly  al- 
ways entertaining,  sometimes  really 
moving.  The  audience  showed  warm 
enthusiasm.  R.  R.  G. 

_  .  L  ,  .   ^  -  . 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONI.\JL— "Great   Day."   musical  com- 
edv.  third  and  last  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Crooked  Billet,"  m.^aterT 
drama,   lifth  -BPek.  : 

MA.1ESTI(0— "B'oUew  Thru."  musical  oi'in- 
ed.v.  fifth  week.  ' 

PITM0T;TH—  ".Tealousy,"  drama,  with  Fa.r 
Bainler.    second   and   last   week.  ^ 
smiBERT— "Animal  Crr.acbers.' 
comedy,    with  the 

'"sHUBERT  APOTXfV-"The  »'ac|<  Crook/' 
e.tlravasanz»  revlval^  second  and  last  weeK. 

-W'TLBI'R— '  Cinirace."  comedy-drama,  wilh 
Janet  Beecher.  . 

,ori>:cY     THKATRE.      Ou'nf.v—  SfaW* 
Interl.idc."   Ensenp  "'N7"j.,^"i' 
nlav  -nith   Theatre   Ri.il.l  nl«-"«V 

LOEW  S  STATE 
"Three  Live  Ghosts" 

adaiiied  hy 


Howard  E*ta 

-•   R  .-rhes.  c! 


musical  ' 

Marx  'brother!:    second  I 


Mr.s.  Gtihbi-.is 
Pegsy  Woolei 8 .  . 
Bolton 

Rose  Gordon  .  .  . 
.\lice  .  - 
Ijiniinie  (iiibhiiis 
WitUani  Fwter. 

"Snoofy"   

Paytliaater  .  .  .  . 
Bi-isri-'s 


.  .  ,  .  Hilda  Vaushan 
.  .Harr.i/  Stnhbs 
"  ■  ■         Joan  Benneil 

  .   Nancy  Prue 

'  Charles  McNaiishton 
.Robert  Montponu-iy 
Claud  Alic'i'*'' 
Ai-thnr  Clavion 
"  ".  .Shaylei  Gaidncr 
■ '  .  ..iHi-K  Coowv 
 ■       Jocolyn  1-cP 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM 
"She  Goes  to  War" 

A  Ronnd  picture  adapted 
brook  Jiom  the  story  by  R 
•■•cted   by   Henry  King. 
Uniieil  Artists  with  the  f 

Joan   i  ]..--■■ 

Tom  Pike  

ReKirie  ..  r. ^ .  *  E 

RiMie   :  a..  . 

Bill   .1..;,  

Katie  •.  Git n 

Tani's  mother   Margaret  ^ 

^'vetie    Yol»  I 

Ton   Sereeant   Edward    Cli, mi. 

Matron  <i£  CaBleeii  Eulali^  Jen^' 

Aay  novel,  play  or  picture  that  de- 
liberately sets  out  to  point  a  moral  or. 
even  worse,  to  preach  a  sermon,  is  suf- 
fering from  a  bad  handicap,   -its  char- 
acters must  be  unusually  Interesting,  it- 
story  absorbing,  and  its  telling  skilful 
in  short  the  pill  must  be  very  thickl 
coated  for  an  audience  to  swallow  :: 
without  resentment.    Nobody  Ukes  to  br 
moralized  over  and  told  that  all  is  nv 
gold  that  glitters  for  reels  on  end  un 
less  they  can  be  made  to  forget  it  bv 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
To  say  that  "She  Goe5  to  War,"  is  ;i 
perfect  example  of  how  this  mit;i  ' 
may  be  accomplished  would  be,  ii; 
tunately.  far  from  the  truth.    N  • 
once  is  one  allowed  to  forget  that  in 

snobbish  though  attractive. JoaiTMorant 
IS  going  to  suffer  a-  complete  cluage  cf 
heart,  learn  to  do  chores,  such.as  th» 
scrubbing  of  floors  in  a  canteen  behind 
the  hnes.  and  make  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  the  ex-garage-man  itPut en - 
ant  whom  she  had  once  laughed  .at.  w;-. 
a  hero  and  the  slick  society  mani  of  hpr 
choice  nothing  but  a  rotter.  ^ 

If  the  always  interesting  EFeanpr 
were  not  cast  in  -this  disagreeable  parr 
it  would  be  quite  imbearable  Si  it  l? 
she  even  makes  the  selfish  and  shallo- 
girl  sympathetic,  but  it  l>  an  ;uphi:; 
flght  and  an  Impossible  situation.  The:  » 
^re.  howevor,  some  moments  that  ar'' 
extremely  impressive,  such  as  tUe  ad- 
vance of  tanks  through  the  -sea  of 
liquid  fire.  The  American  troops  &ie 
supposed  to  be  attacking  through  No 
Man's  land  and  driven  back  when  th? 
German's  launch  a  series  of  J&ming 
casks.  Driven  by  sheer  necessttj-.  the 
attacking  force  is  loaded  into  monstroia 
tanks  which  advance  mto  the. flames: 
ths  men  mside  are  choked  add.  half - 
smothered  in  the  smoke  and  Ihtense 
heat  but  the  tanks  go  on.  Jt  is  an  un- 
forgettable sight. 

The  story  i.s  that  of  a  spoiled  ?oclet7 
girl  who  comes  to  France  with  tte  idea 
of  doing  deeds  of  spectacular  hm)ism 
but  finds  that  all  she  can  do  is  drud- 
gery. Submitting  with  bad  gr^ee  she 
gradually  learns  unselfishne^ss  and 
deeper  wisdom  through  the  example  of 
the  women  with  whom  she  works  and 

;   ^hr  is 


sort  of  thing  that  isn't  done,  really,  in  1  Quincy  for  giving  a  haven  which  the 
our  afternoons.  So  let  s  you  and  me  1  "'^  °^  Boston  had  denied  it."  and  dc- 
forget  the  whole  distressing  episode.  '  P'&rcd  the  flood  of  publicity  which  hnd 
regard  jt  as  an  interlude,  of  trial  and  i  accompanied  the  en?;agcmcnt  The  aiidi- 
prcparation,  say.  in  which  our  souls '  ?"ce  was  large  but  not  whdlly  of  Bos- 
hav-e  been  scraped  clean  of  impure  j  l?"- .  attitude  was  difficult  to  cau-'e 
M-!rH^„^'°'''^y  to  bleach  ir  ■  ^  "''-^t  opinion  of  "Sti-ange  InterludV' 
•l..^eace.     Nina  falls  asleep  in  his  ar^  >  '  returned  on  the  monicnt.  This 


Benpon   

Lady  Leicester    .  ,  ;,   

Not  often  does  anything  so  generally  1  when  a  great  emergency 
amus  nE  and  thoroiighly  laughable  with-  ,  ready  for  it.    Her  fiance  t 
out  anv  hint  of  offence  come  one's  way  at  the  thought  of  fighting  - 

••Three  Live  Ghosts."  now  to  be  seen  hLs  place  and  goes  •an  into  1 .  .  ir. 
It  Toe'x\  State  Theatre.  As  British  as  |  and  over  the  top.  There  she  fi.ids  tha 
the  union  Jack,  to  judge  by  the  col-  she  really  loves  Tom  Pike  ^-hom  she 
Jective  accents  of  the  rxcellent^cast,  _its 


humor  is  in  no  sense  local  and  should 
Se  universal  in  its  «PP-I.  The-  -tun.ed 
soldier  whose  mother  insists  that  lie  re-j 
main  dead  until  she  has  coHectcd  the 


liad  once  ridiculed,  p.^  •  -  •      ;  fr' 

of  heroism,  ano  come  -  i 

and  humble,   Of  the  0  «• 

John  Holland  as.  the  noo\e  loni  PJcf 


i 

( 


as  please.  For,  thanks  to'ffieTf  coifitWSir- 
sense,  they  appreciate  the  fact  that 
plea.se  they  must,  please  many  people 
and  all  kinds  of  people,  if  they  are  to 
~  J  XI-  •  -  -     cany  on.  They  do  not  disdain,  there- 

arettes  nrst  made  their  appearance  in  London's  fore,  that  "Faust "  in  concert  form 


.  ^ARLY  CIGARETTES 

According  to  ap  English  correspondent,  cig- 


tobacco  shops  about  1870,  but  they  did  not  be- 
come popular  until  the  Prince  of  Wales  two 
years  later  discovered  a  new  kind  with  a  spiral 
mouthpiece  at  a  shop  in  Baden-Baden  and  took 
some  home.  As  he  smoked,  as  he  creased  his 
trousers,  aristocrats  and  commoners  followed  his 
example.  But  did  not  the  brilUant  and  half- 
crazed  Laurence  Oliphant  smoke  cigarettes  In 
London  returning  from  the  Crimean  war? 
These  cigarettes  of  Baden-Baden  were  evi- 
itly  ready  rolled.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  discovery  that  ready-made 
cigarettes  appeared  in  tobacco  shops  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1870  the  only  ones  of 
this  variety  to  be  generally  obtained  were  those 
imported  from  Havana— which  had  to  be  re- 
rolled  by  the  smoker,  so  loose  was  the  filling. 

The  young  gentlemen  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of'sl  college  education  carried  tobacco  in  a 
bag  and  rolled'  their  cigarettes,  giving  an  en- 
lightened patronage  to  "Lone  Jack"  or  "Fruits 
and  Flowers."  The  portrait  on  the  former  pack- 
age was  of  a  man  with  a  happy  smUe  smoking 
a  pipe,  and  there  was  a  motto,  with  this  crisp 
advice: 

"Or  seek  no  further 
Better  can't  be  found" 
—lines  as  concise  as  those  of  a  Greek  epigram  or 

a  Welsh  triad.   Students  from  the  South,  espe-       ,„       ,    .  = 
ciaUy  Louisiana,  received  thick  sticks  of  Perique  i     ^'^^'^^^^        Po^ts  very  far  afield 
with  a  miniature  hay-cutter.    As  this  tobacco  '  ^'  ^'  °' 

was  exceedingly  strong,  the  consumers  were 
iooked  upon  as  "regular  devils,"  true  men  of  the 
world. 

The  made  American  cigarettes  in  the  early 
seventies    came .  from    Richmond     as     the  Worcester  people  showed  courage  to" 
Straight,"  the  "Gem,"  and  there  was  a  nower-  i?'^*^'  In  the  face  of  the  storm.  People 
/Jl  varietv  known  oc  thJ-  a^  T        „  7  *^  r''°'"    abroad,    not    a    few   of  them, 

/^variety  known  as  the  St.  James,"  in  which  ploughed  their  way  through  floods  to 
i-enque  entered.  Student-s  of  that  time  pre-  'Mechanics  hall.  So  many  there  were 
ferred  to  roll  their  chosen  tobacco  nor  was  therp         minded  neither  wind  nor  weather 

JJiun^r^I  the  ready-made  against  any  hardjL'ut'  fL'^  Ya^sf  s^Ja^t.^^'is^^.w^l'^s^  T'l 
suoBiance.  as  rolling  successfully  was  a  fine '  Worcester  festival,  the  people  cut  a  gal- 
art,  the  unskilled  were  not  given  to  cigarettes  -"^how;  a  finer  looking  audience  is 

but  preferred  pipes  and  cigars.    The  wealthier i  "r"",  '""  '  

members  of  a  class  attempted  to  color  meer- 
schaums and  had  much  to  say  about  the  neces- 
sity of  a  button  which  they  inserted  in  the  pipe 
with  a  knowing  air.  Thus  they  consumed  not 
only  tobacco  but  hours  that  might  have  been 
-;iven  profitably  to  Conic  Sections  or  Sophocles 
'  alculus  or  Political  Economy  If  any  girl  at 
he  Junior  Promenade  had  lighted  a  cigarette 
letween  the  waltzes,  she  would  have  been  looked 
m  as  a  lost  soul, 


which  they  know  will  attract  listen- 
ers in  droves.  Recognizing  the  firm 
clutch  dancing  has  taken  on  the  popu- 
lar mind,  one  of  their  afternoon  con- 
certs they  ha\e  given  over  mainly  to 
dancing. 

They  are  wise.  "Faust"  and  dancers 
make  modern  music  possible.  New  works 
are  to  be  produced  this  year — as  they 
are  every  year  of  this  present  regime-^ 
new  works  of  modernity  with  all  that 
the  word  conveys.  But,  though  adven- 
turoas,  still  the  management  maintain 
their  soundness  of  judgment:  the  work 
of  the  day  they  will  bring  forward,  but 
they  deal  it  out  discreetly,  pieces  not 
too  long  or  too  outrageous,  with  stalder 
music  ill  company  to  take  the  curse 
away. 

On& standard  work  of  full  length  they 
always  produce.  In  place  of  a  classic 
this  ,year  they  are  revising  Pierne's 
"Children's  Crusade."  which  made  some 
stir  in  the  world  25  years  or  .so  ago. 
Be  it  great  music  or  no,  it  is  music  of 
dignity  and  it  is  sure  to  please. 

French  music  of  worth,  new  pieces 
for  chorus  in  modern  vein,  dancers, 
"Faust,"  various  fragments  from  clas- 
sics —  could  any  management  have 
chosen  better?  Bach,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
honored  this  year,  or  Handel  or  Pales- 
trina.  Then  let  us  do  cheerfully  without 
them,  thanking  the  management  for 
a  program  that  escapes  both  the  mere- 
tricious and  the  high  brow — a  program, 
furthermore,  that  has  drawn  strangers 


cisely  what  Is  going  on.  For,  to  be  hon-  METROPOLITAN 

est,  Mr.  Hanson's  melodies  seem  not  to  ,,„,_,„  I 
be  very  deeply  felt.  But  melodies,  at  all  'Honky  Tank 
events,  he  has  written,  one  note  fol-    An    »il:i"lil'"^,  G?S.am 
lows  another  agreeably,  reasonably.    So  ^},l^-^,torf%'^Z^^^^^^^^^^  t'r?r 


it  us  listeners  prais< 
pleasure  in  the  sonority  that  is  his. 


him   and   take       ^'lo/d  Bacon 


and  presented  by  W»niei- 


Both  compositions,  if  a  person  who  Sophie  Leona^^  .  .  Lila  Lee 

does  not  know  them  may  venture  to  Beth  Leonard  Audrey ^Fems 


judge,  were  excellently  sung,  vigorously,  j,-reddi»  wiimore   Mahion  Hamiiion 

incisively,  with  as  much  sentiment  p^.  ■^■^^■^geV \\'.\\\\'.V.'.'.  Jobn  'r.  Murray 
the  conditions  of  the  case  would  allow.  Cafe  Manage 

Mr.  S 
with  an 
Sirens,"  music 


Stoessel  began  his  performance  ,  .^^f«'^\^Z  s  en "nder'the^lue 
l,f.^'L°^  jr-'H^nkyVonk'-  afthe  MetropoUUn 
fie  Wre,  Sophie  Tucker  is  to  maKe  per- 
B"i-^rau7s'interpretati(n  of  songs  by  sonal  appearances  atjhe  thea^^^^ 
Raqhmaninov  and  Mussorgsky  there  was  as  mistress  ot  ceremonies 


of 


ashow,  and.sing_  several  ^^^er  well- 


nothing  perfunctory,  iiut  songs  -      •   .  „_,„„„^  -ones    wimouv  wij.ii- 

tvpe  which  lean  heavUy  on  understand-  kJiown  humorous  songs. 
able  text  should  not  be  sung  in  Russian  mg  to  be  "nf„"^y"f  Tucker\  admirers 
Miss  Braslau  pleased,  however,  and  still  to  suggest  to  ^^ss  Tuckers  aom^^ 
more  heartily  she  pleased  with  a  group! as  well  as  to  those  who  ha^e  never 
of  Brahms  gypsy  songs.  The  conccrj  ,h„„M 
rlospd  with  the  choral  prize  song  and  seen  ner  oeiore  mat  tney  snouitt  Judgo 
finale  fTom  •'Die  MeistSrsinger,"  sunj  her  by  her  performance  on  the  (tags 
by  Jucion  House,  tenor;  Frld  Patton  rather  tl^n  what  she  is  forced  to  do 
baritone  and  the  chorus.  R.  B.  G.  on  the  screen.  And  the  word  "forced" 
baritone,  ana  tne  cnoiu;..   advisedly.    Whoever  had  ths 

idea  that  Sophie  Tucker    chotdd  iM 


WORCESTER  FESTIVAL 


made  into  a  female  Al  Jolson  should  bo 
taken  out  and  shot.  Huinorous  she  un- 
doubtedly is,  but  her  humor  Is  of  a 


WORCESTER,  Oct.  3— The  second  robUBT~and~'heartv"  varipTv  "thif  "^Jl 
day  means  always  a  slump.  It  would  be  Inot  need  the  l^iectlon  o^f  n^?L5^™ 
more  accurate  to  say  nearly  always,  for  make  it  JnZ^^J^  L  P^^hos  to 

the  festival  management  here  in  V/or-  "Itt^^JK  .^ea""  her 

cfster  h».,  rxannti        .wiif„iiv^  th,t  ^""'"S  jn  a  broken  voice,  after  het 


cester  has  pfanned  so  skillfully  that  ^""1;^  ri^  mtf..  1^  iZ^^U  v 
even  this  afternoon's  concert  passed  ''^'^^'^  ^er  pub 

off  with  flying  colors. 

A  crowded  house.  In  attendance.  It 
may  be  guessed,  to  see  the  dancers,  ap- 


WORCESTER  FESTIVAL 

WORCESTER.     Oct.     2— Not  only 


i 


i'linrjfrt  and  heroic, 
'    iiinnii-nts  rnntnhutPd  bv 
n.'  as  the  pathetirally  ,rheer- 
'1  worker  were  most  njemor- 
E.  L.  H. 

WORCESTER  lESTIVAL 
Worcester  is  set,  for  the  70th  time, 
for  its  music  festival.  Because  of  the 
signiflcance  of  the  annivprsarv,  the  oc- 
casion will  be  even  morfe  festal  than 
usual.  A  ball,  no  le.ss.  is  to  crown  it  all 
after  the  Friday  evening  concert,  which 
Half  the  audience  will  grace  with  their 
presence,  not  to  mention  countless  other 
persons  who  hold  the  festival  in  high 
'^teem,  so  long  as  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  hear  the  concerts. 

As   well   as   these  civicly  devoted, 
though  unmusical  folk,  to  whom  the 

miL'"ihL'';f"/'*l'  e-ateful.  Worcester 
must  indeed  be  blessed  with  a  large 
8^"»'ne  music- 
tain   J"'"       A-^encan  city  to  main- 
ffsMv«7f^"  ambitious  scale,  a  riiusic 
the  tl  °I         y^^'^'lie   fact  tells 
^  second  fact  adds  to  the 
signiflcance  of  the  tale:   the  sale  of 
season  tickets  this  year  has  been  g,at°- 
th"  """'"^^  Kea>  music 

,ZnM    f"*"''^.,  "'"^'^  therefore,  in 

been  resorted  to  to  lure  throngs  of 
r^Slt;^  ^^^X  a^'d*  and  the  soprano 
PUinera.    stars'  have  not  been  called 

A  liberal  spirit  of  generosity  must 
also  reign  in  Worcester.  Music  festi- 
vals are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing  Ex- 
penses, even  without  the  as.sistance  of 
many  costly  artists,  have  a  wav  of 
Lmpunting.  They  mount  .so  high  in 
liact,  that  the  receipts  with  everv 

)mt  in  the  hall  .o\h  "^seS 
^nud  not  meet  themC  ..oscilbers  must 
^«ls  put  their  hands  In  their  pock- 
ipfc  They  do.  AH  praise  to  Worcesteri 
'"'*u*  /"^  appreciation  art 
surely  due  the  festival's  directors  foi 
rth^r  open  minds,  their  forward  out- 
look, and,  by  no  means  of  least  Import - 

^^'        A"^*''"  ^^^^'^y  common-.sense 
They  try  things  out.  What  fail  to  so 
~-  dtscard.  They  yetaln  such  features 


to  be  seen  every  day  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

j  They  like  the  modern.  So  much  thev 
jmade  clear  last  night.  With  cordial 
I  enthusiasm  they  applauded  the  chief 
novelties  of  the  evening,  Werner  Jos- 
ton's  setting,  for  chorus,  solo  and  or- 
chestra, of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day"  and  Howard  Hanson's 
■  The  Lament  for  Beowulf,"  for  mixed 
chorus  and  orchestra. 

The  audience  knew  they  liked  these 
works,  but  not  everybody,  hearing  Mr. 
Josten's  composition  for  the  first  time, 
could  feel  the  same  comfortable  assur- 
ance. A  respecter,  for  Instance,  of  Eng- 
lish verse  could  scarcely  fail  to  look 
lublously  on  a  setting  of  admirable  verse 
which  ignores  completely  the  contour 
of  line,  the  shapeliness  of  phrases.  This 
same  respecter  of  verse,  furthermore, 
could  not  eaiily  bring  himself  to  admire 
music  which,  more  often  than  not.  sub- 
■  mcrge.s  the  text  .so  completely  in  sound 
;thai,  the  words  cannot  be  lieard  or  evoii 
guessed  at. 

Some  people,  too,  have  sllll  a  respect 
for  tools  to  be  used,  above  all  for  tin.' 
human  voice.  Mr.  Josten  shows  no  re- 
spect whatever  for  the  human  voice. 
So  .skillful  a  singer  as  Miss  Jeanuettt' 
Vrccland  found  herself  ..sorely  put  to  it 
to  hold  her  high  tones  firm  above  thi 
•din;  Pi-ed  Patton  could  make  no  stand 
at  all.  As  for  any  thought,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  untoward,  of  voicing 
poetic  ,  beauty  or  emotional  meaning — 
how  could  they?  , 
Mr.  Josten,  indeed,  leaving  material 
Idifliculties  aside,  gave  his  chorus  and 
I'solo  singers  little  enough  to  work  with. 
;His  effects  he  appears  to  seek  to  make 
by  dynamic  means  alone,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  tonal  color.  When  telling  of 
the  soft  complaining  flute  he  com- 
plained softly  Indeed,  by  means  of  a 
solo  flute.  But  what  notes  his  flute 
uttered  linger  not  in  the  memory.  There 
was  uproar  enough,  in  every  truth,  In 
illustration  of  the  lines  "The  Trumpets' 
loud  clangour  excites  us  to  arms."  But 
what  of  the  melodies  sigm'flcant  of  the 
trumpets  blare?  On  another  hearing  it 
might  stand  forward  more  arrestingly. 

On  some  other  occasion,  too,  the 
passage  with  organ  accompaniment 
might  sound  less  commonplace.  If, 
indeed,  when  next  we  hear'  the  work, 
much  of  it  sounds  as  promising  as  the 
opening  bars  sounded  last  night — music 
of  mystery  and  atmosphere — then  we 
shall  know  that  Mr.  Josten  has  written 
music  worth  while. 

Mr.  Hanson's  music,  in  contrast, 
sounded  stout  of  texture.  He,  like  Mr. 
Josten,  makes  little  of  words,  and  she 
cares  not  if  they  be  inaudible.  This 
lack  of  care  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
listener  to  hold  fast  the  thread  of  Mrs. 
Hanson's  discourse,  for  the  episodes  arc 
not  so  clearly  defined  that  one  can 
know  without  the  help  of  words  pre- 


I  plauded  those  dancers  heartily.  They 
I  also  took  pleasure,  good  report  has  it, 
:  in  such  varied  orchestral  works  as  Louis 
Gruenberg's  symphonic  po|kn,  "The  En- 
chanted Isle,"  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  Hoist's  Ja^wnese  suite.  The 
program  also  announced  a  proeludlum 
for  orchestra  by  the  Finnish  Jaerne- 
felt. 

At  the  evening  concert  a  third  large 
audience  showed  satisfaction  in  music 
|of  quite  different  nature.  "The  Chil- 
dren's Crusade."  by  Pierne,  produced 
|with  the  assistance  of  Jeannette  Vree- 
land  and  Ethel  Fox,  sopranos.  Arthur 
Hackett,  tenor,  and  Norman  JolUffe, 
baritone;  also  Paull|je  Bannister  and 
Muriel  Haas  Carpenter,  sopranos;  Helen 
G.  Gibson  and  Lillian  Martin,  contral- 
tos. 

Unquestionably  .the  management 
showed  sound  judgment  In  this  their 
choice  of  Pierne's  composition  for  the 
one  big  work  of  1929.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, so  much,  still  it  may  be  questioned 
if  they  realized  quite  fully  how  much 
■water  has  flowed  by  the  mill  between 
1905,  the  date  of  the  first  performance, 
and  1929. 

In  musical  communities  where 
Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  and  "There  Is  a 
Green  Hill,"  still  hold  their  place  as 
devotional  music,  this  Pierne  music 
quite  likely  could  Impress  by  Its  senti- 
ment today.  Where  Pierne,  indeed,  let- 
ting sentiment  loose,  wrote  accordingly, 
as  in  most  of  the  measures  for  the  chil- 
dren, he  wrote  music  of  that  curiously 
sophisticated  simplicity  which  rarely 
fails  to  exercise  its  charm.  Massenet 
knew  the  trick,  so  did  St,  Saens  and 
Caesar  F^anck 


licly,  that  she  has  done  everything  for 
love,  and  to  see  her  wearing  for  reels 
and  reels  the  expression  of  a  martyr, 
is  an  Insult  to  her  as  well  as  to  the 
long-suffering  public.  Beside  the  sen- 
timental stuff  that  Sophie  Tucker 
undergoes,  the  whole  cast  performs  a 
series  of  the  most  incredible  and  tire- 
some antics  ending  with  a  saccharine 
cooing  party  over  a  recently  arrived 
little  stranger. 

The  story  is  still  another  version  ot 
the  clown  who  must  laugh  when  every- 
thing is  too  depressing  for  words. 
Sophie  Leonard,  entertainer  in  the 
Honky  Tonk  night  club,  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Beth,  whom  she  has  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  where  the  money  comes 
from.  This  insufferable  young  snob 
comes  home  from  Europe,  having  mada 
a  lot  of  prominent  friends,  sneers  at 
her  mother's  simple  apartmisnt,  stays 
out  all  night,  kisses  young  scions  of  , 
wealth  on  the  street  under  her  mother's  ' 
horrified  gaze,  and  even  drinks!  yes,  it  ' 
Is  as  bad  as  all  tliat.  Finally  she  makes 
a  disgusting  scene  in  the  Honky  Tonk 
club  and  leaves  her  mother  flat.  There', 
is,  of  course,  a  properly  sweet  and  sen- 
timental ending— wedding  bells,  babies, 
embraces,  and  tears  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether, Sogjiie  Tucker  has  a  few  en- 
tertaining moYnents  when  she  is  al- 
lowed to  be  genial  and  slightly  rowdy, 
but  most  of  the  time  she  is  submerged 
in  effort  to  be  unutterably  noble.  Lila 
Lee  does  all  that,,  is  possible  to  make 
Beth  endurable  but  It  is  an  uphill  task. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  are  better  than 
the  picture  deserves. — E.  L.  H. 


WORCESTER,  Oct. 


-"Artists' 


too  I 
,    When  he  dealt  with  adults   on  the  "^'^^^'l*" 
other  hand.   Pierne  did  surely  write  T*?*  "'Vu^^  ''"^'l  occasions 

music  as  arid  as  Sahara  de^rt.   Thi  ^^'^  .^T'*  if'  ^.f'^.'i.r  "  ^ii'^^ 

'  appeal  of  those  misguided  w^en  who  ^"'^''"'^  markedly  "King  Pin- 

first  urged  on  the  children  to  Jerusalern  '°  "^.^ 

was  barer  music  ever  penned.  Perhaps^  i?*,L""'^uf'*^  mattered,  whatever  it's 
the  plea  of  the  parents  to  their  chll-  ^?'^^^-  P*"'""^  favorite  was  Glna 

<  dren  to  stay  at  home  rivals  it  in  emptl-  ^'Il'i*''*'  soprano, 
ness.  The  sailors,  appear  oddly  void  of  ,  There  were  other  features,  none  the 
salty  flavor,  though  indeed  they  sine  I*"'      'he  course  of  the  evening,  worth 
-all  thanks  to  them  for  so  much  relief  "taring.    Mr.    Stoessel,    for  Instance, 
! — a  lusty  Allelulia  or  two. 
'    In  his  writing  for  solo  voices.  Pierne 
was  forced  to  make  what  shift  he  could, 

without  the  help  of  melodic  insplra-  I 
tion,  as  even  the  Ingenious  fancy  might 
have  expected  of  him.  The  long  solo  ' 
for  tenor,  which  tells  ot  the  children's 
arrival  in  sight  of  the  sea,  seems  the 
shapliest  effort  of  all.  In  the  final 
episode,  which  not  all  visitors  from 
abroad  could  hear,  It  may  well  be  that 
Pleme  reached  greater  heights.  On 
paper  the  music  looks  interesting  and 
impressive. 

He  knows,  of  course,  how  to  make  the 
most  of  an  orchestra.  When  writing 
for  Instruments,  solo  or  ensemble,  he 
seems  more  liberally  endowed  with 
agreeable  and  expressive  melody  than 
when  he  has  the  human  voice  to 
reckon  with.  The  suggestion  of  the 
sea,  Indeed,  in  the  prelude  to  the  third 
part,  he  has  made  impressive. 


gave  a  very  good  reading  of  the  "Tann- 
hauser"  overture.  Rose  Bampton,  in 
the  series  of  excerpts  of  "Faust"  dis- 
played mezzo  .soprano  voice  of  e){tremely 
agreeable  quality,  as  well  no  mean  skill 
in  song.  Judson  House,  in  that  same 
"Faust,"  sang  with  exemplary  smooth- 
ness. Fred  Patton  did  his  best  work 
of  the  week.  The  chorus  brought  tone 
of  fine  bright  resonance  to  hearing. 
But  nothing  signified  in  comparison 
with  "King  Pin." 

Miss  Plnnera  has  a  voice,  or  better 
part  of  a  voice,  which  could  not  fail 
to  win  her  acclaim.  If  only  she  could 
charter  a  composer  or  two  who  would 
write  for  her  half  a  dozen  arias  with 
the  top  note  of  the  staff  for  a  pivot, 
she  would  surely  take  rank  as  the 
blessed' possessor  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
voices  at  present  to  be  heard.  That  P 
of  hers,  sung  pianissimo  or  in  half- 
voice,  offers  the  ear  a  sound  so  lovely 
the  like  of  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  the  sound  of  a  glorious  dra- 
matic soprano  softened  by  a  touch  of 


But  Mr.  Stoessel,  to  say  the  truth 
roundly,  made  not  too  much  last  night 

of  Pierne's  score.  He  liked  many  pas-  „  ,. 

sages  oddly  slow,  as  though  he  would  the  lyric  soprano  quality.  The  adjacent 
try,  by  ponderousness,  to  supply  the  tones,  both  above  and  below,  are  almost 
:  missing  grandeur.  He  achieved  thereby  N^ally  exquisite,  so  long  as  they  are 
plain  monotony.  Of  all  the  color  there  hot  sung  with  force;  that  they  will  not 
is  in  the  score,  of  what  musical  and ''ear. 

emotional  force  there  is  here  and  there,  Only  higher  notes  may  Miss  Pinnera 
he  failed  to  make  the  most.  Rehearsals  sing  with  force,  and  those  higher  tones, 
in  plenty  are  not  easily  to  be  had.  only,  be  it  observed,  if  they  lie  con- 
The  chorus  of  children,  on  the  other  veniently.  When  they  do  lie  conveni- 
hand,  trained  by  Arthur  J.  Dann  and  ent^-  J~iiowever,  then  can  Miss  Pinnera 
Dean  Hanscom,  had  been  admirably  d'j^^><\.  ringing  tones  that  thrill, 
trained.  Admirably  they  sang,  precise-  vealing  high  tones  and  melting  tones 
ly,  with  good  tone,  with  fine  spirit.  Here  not  quite  .so  high — small  wonder  Miss 
was  work  to  be  proud  of.  The  chorus  Pinnera  raises  a  stir.  If  only  she  could 
also  .sang  very  well,  though  hardly  with  find  composers  to  help  her.  For  Mas- 
the  quickened  interest  that  made  last  I 
plghfs  pe''—  I 
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Mpni  pxacttd  more  when  he  wrote  his' 
■"Cavalleria"  romanza.  and  Weber,  we 
iray  guess,  had  a  quite  different  singer 
In  mind  when  he  planned  hi.s  "Ocean. 
Thou  Mighty  Mon.ster."  The  Verdi  of 
■  pace,  Pace."  the  Wagner  who  liked  to 
hear  a  Valkyrie  ishovit,  the  Brahms  wiio 
wrote  "Meln  Lleb  L^t  Gnien" — they  all 
had  *  fancy  for  the  medium  range  of 
the  voice,  for  musicianship,  imagination 
and  emotional  warmth.  These  com- 
posers, therefore.  Miss  Plnnera  could 
hardly  hope  to  please.  The  public, 
though,  so  long  as  she  retains  her 
wondrous  F  and  her  brilliant  tops,  she 
win  hold  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  know,  that 
EUy  Ney,  in  the  afternoon,  pla.ved 
Schumann's  concerto  with  great  suc- 
cess, also  that  Daniel  Gregory  Maiion's 
"Chanticleer"  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Worcester  audiences  do  like  the 
new,  all  praise  to  them,        R.  R.  G. 


GARDENS  OF 
'  THIS  WORLD 
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osthumous 
Novel  Carries  on  One 
He  Wrote  in  1886 


GARDENS  OP  THIS  WORLD,  by 
Henry  B.  Fuller;  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
225  pp.  $2.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  FtiUer  died  before  this  delightful 
book  was  published,  but  he  had  read 
galley,  page  and  revised  proofs.  Mr. 
Knopf  will  publish  Mr.  Fuller'.s  novel, 
"Not  on  the  Screen."  early  in  the  next 
spring.  This  novel  was  put  In  final, 
definitive  shape  for  the  printer  a  few 
weeks  before  Mr.  Puller's  death  on  July 
28th  of  this  year,  when  he  was  72 
years  old. 

Of  his  dozen  book.<;.  "The  Chevalier 
of  Pensieri-Vani"  and  "The  Cllff- 
Dwellers"  are  the  best  known.  The  for- 
mer, written  in  1886,  but  not  appre- 
ciated at  flr.st  by  publishers,  finally 
appeared  In  1890  "under  obscure  aus- 
pices," but  it  then  and  has  since  ap- 
pealed to  all  who,  like  Mr.  Knopf,  value 
delicate  humor,  gentle  irony,  fine 
thoughts  expressed  in  a  fine  manner. 
"Gardens  of  This  Wprld,"  showing  all 
these  qualities,  might  be  characterized 
as  a  sentimental  Journey  taken  by  the 
Chevalier  of  Pensleri-Vani  and  his 
friend,  the  Seigneur  of  Hors-Concours. 
j  They  visited  the  Midi,  the  Pyrenees. 
;  Spain,  Rhodes,  Greece,  Sicily.  Italian 
\  towns,  and  made  their  way  back  to 
^  Paris  by  Grenoble  and  Chartres.  Jour- 
1  neying,  they  met  odd  people,  some 
j  lovable,  others  only  amusing.  Let  no 
I  one  thmk  for  a  moment  that  he  will 
j  read  guide-book  descriptions.  What  the 
travellers  thought  of  art  and  -scenery  is 

I  told  indirectly,  bv  conversations  with 
,  the  esthetic  and  the  PhiU.stines. 

A  great,  yellow-haired  Dane  on  a 
■  steamer  bound  for  Algeria  asked  the 
Chevalier,  why  does  any  one  travel? 
'  Why  does  not  one  stay  at  home?  There's 
^  Spain,  for  instance:  "I  saw  it  all  before 

I I  ever  set  foot  upon  it.  And  I  saw  it 
'  all  at  its  best.   I  saw  it  in  one  room,  in 

one  mu.seum,  the  work  of  one  man.  In 
New  York.  Have  you  ever  been  there?" 
The  Chevalier  shook  his  head.  "He  In 
that  quarter  of  the  globe?  Impos.sible!" 
To  which  the  Dane  replied:  "I  have  been 
taking  a  month  of  time  and  a  mint  of 
money  to  see  it  all  at  second  hand  and 
spcond  best.  Has  my  temper  always  been 
good?  It  has  not.  Have  I  always  found 
doors  open?  I  have  not.  Have  I  been 
robbed?  I  have.  My  watch, my  watch!" — 
There  were  the  American  looters,  as 
the  lady  returning  from  the  Levant  who 
spoke  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
of  burnou-ses,  necklaces,  bracelets.  For 
her  library  and  drawing-room  tables 
"."She  had  snatched  linked  coins  from 
the  necks  of  brides  in  the  Atlas,  and  she 
had  stripped  voluminous  towels  from 
men  at  the  exit  of  baths  in  Alexandria." 
The  Chevalier  was  shocked.  "A  denuded 
Europe  was  to  be  followed  by  a  denuded 
Asia,  a  devastated  Africa.    Rugs  and 


rveil  under  a  hunefffamrnriignis,  wnue 
two  accomplished  pugilists  pommelled 
each  other,"  or  an  altar  might  be 
erected  In  the  centre  of  the  arena—'  as 
once  in  the  Coliseum,  I  understand,"  he 
said  to  the  Chevalier;  "Some  oecumen- 
ical council  of  large  dimensions  would 
help  rank  his  edifice  as  still  more  im- 
portant and  serviceable.  That  might 
make  amends  for  many  martyrs."  The 
Duke  of  Avon  and  Severn  spoke  of  a 
small  Roman  theatre  and  the  big  Arena 
at  Verona;  there  was  even  "a  jolly  little 
classic  thing"  at  Frosole.  Either  one 
could  reach  New  York  in  a  single  ship- 
load. But  Mr.  De  Munn,  who  had  al- 
ways had  his  own  way,  at  home  was 
adamant;  he  was  above  small  things. 
This  Duke  of  Avon  and  Severn,  was  a 
haughty  person,  who  finally  meeting 
fellow-passengers,  whom  he  had  de- 
spised, at  the  wedding  of  the  beautiful 
Dona  Maria-de-la-Luz  Trlbas  of  Solano 
and  the  gallant  Maurice,  was  all  conde- 
scension, even  accepting  the  Chevalier; 
but  one  thing  distressea  him;  he  asked 
the  Chevalier  if  he  had  noticed  Mau- 
rice's wrist  watch.  "He .  is  wearing  it 
on  his  right  wrist.  How  odd!"  "He 
probably  has  his  reasons,"  returned  the 
Chevalier  composedly. 

At  Athens  the  travellers  witnessed 
the  gorgeoiw  wedding  of  the  royal  prin- 
cess and  talked  with  an  American  who 


failed  to  do  business  with  the  sociable 
Mr.  Valko  and  Mr.  Papadopoulos.  The 
American  could  not  meet  them  on  the 
abominably  low  ground  they  took. 
"They  are  too  clever  and  unscrupulous 
for  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  gentleman." 

There  was  George  W.  Occident  with 
his  flying  machine  who.  landing  in  a 
garden  patch,  remarked,  "Beets  and 
barley  must  take  thfiir  chances.  I  have 
often  done  more  damage  than  this"; 
the  obnoxious  cynical  Gaston,  who  was 
shocked  by  dancing  nuns,  the  seasick 
man  on  shipboard  with  his  head  in  a 
lady's  lap.  "He  isn't  my  husband,"  .she 
said  to  the  Chevalier:  "I  don't  know 
who  he  is";  the  young  man  from  Holly- 
wood sketching  for  a  cinema  wretched 
examples  of  architecture  at  Lccceo.  "I 
hope  never  to  .see  your  theatre,"  said 
to  him  the  Preiherr  von  Kaltenau;  Au- 
relia  West  from  Ohio,  who  had  become 
Aurella  de  Feuillevolante,  the  mother 
of  Maurice;  the  American,  who  when 
the  Preiherr  praised  the  lake  of  Garda. 
assured  him  that  lake  Michigan  was  as 
large  a  sthe  Baltic  and  not  much  small- 
er than  the  Caspian;  there  is  the 
charming  Dona  Maria,  first  seen  pray- 
ing in  a  Spanish  church;  nor  should 
Mr.  Ray  be  forgotten  who,  at  Ajaccio, 
made  up  his  mind  that  Napoleon  wa» 
a  Corsican,  "a  man  who  had  not  risen 
above  the  French  people  from  within, 
but  had  hardily  and  selfishly  imposed 
himself  from  without;  a  man  whose 
real  ties  were  always  elsewhere,  whose 
France  was  but  a  field  of  ambition, 
whose  family  was  the  army,  and  whose 
strange  little  meannesses  and  vulgarities 
ought  not  to  have  helped  endear  him 
to  a  cultivated  people." 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Fuller  philosophiz- 
ing: "It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  grow 
old  together,  it  is  often  a  discreet  thing 
to  grow  old  sbmewhat  apart.  For  bach- 
elors, at  least.  Neither  of  our  friends 
(the  Chevalier  and  the  Seigneur)  had 
ever  worn  the  chains  of  domesticity, 
and  neither  had  ever  irked  the  other  by 
appearing  too  frequently  or  by  linger- 
ing too  long.  They  met  often  enough 
to  prevent  the  stealinc-on  of  Time  from 
ijecoming  unpleasantly  apparent,  and 
they  always  parted  before  over-familiar- 
ity wore  in  and  boredom  supervened. 
Forty  years  of  tactful.  Intermittent 
amicability.  Gray  hairs  never  had  to 
be  counted,  and  the  crotchets  of  the 
one  never  found  opportunity  to  grind 
the  other  down.  'Let  the  machine  play 
loosely'— such  was  their  motto.  And  all 
their  pity  went  out  to  the  paired  .^erfs 
who  were  doomed  never  to  escape  each 
other's  company." 

A  book  to  be  read  slowly  for  full  en- 
joyment— to  be  read  and  reread.  The 
sgnificant  motto  on  the  title  page  is 
from  Paul  Hazard's  "La  Vie  de  Sten- 
dhal: "It  was  a  book  according  to  his 
heart.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  public  will  show 
itself  rebellious  ...  but  the  'Happy 
Few'  would  without  doubt  cherish  this 
book  written  for  them." 


We  thank  the  unknown  seni 
Theatre,  March  25-28,  1891.  for 
play,  described  as  a  comedy-d 
whose  "Still  Alarm"  had  made 


>ii . 

I 


By  I|HILIP  HALE  u 

:r  of  a  playbill  published  by  the  Hollis  Stree 
t  brought  with  it  a  pleasant  memory.  Th 
ma,  was  "Blue  Jeans, "  by  Joseph  Arthui 
diences  sit  up.  There  were  capable  player 
in  "Blue  Jeans"— William  Harccjirt.  George  Pawcett,  Jacques  Kruger.  Jenni 
Yeamans  and  the  never  to  be  fbrgotten  Judith  Berolde,  who  took  the  par 
of  the  heroine. 

Unfortunately  all  we  remember  of  the  play  and  the  performance  wa 
Judith  in  Bascom's  saw-mill  rescuing  the  poor  wretch  who.  securely  bounc 
■was  being  borne  towards  a  huge  buzz  saw;  yet  the  playbill  mentioned  the  ol 
village  band— the  "Rising  Sun  Roarers,"  also  the  "Colombia  Quartet"  of  mal 
singers  assured  the  spectator  that  the  suits  worn  by  Bascom,  Risener  and  th 
male  guests  of  Bascom  were  real  blue  jeans,  and  informed  him  that  th 
"Aberdeen  Angus  bull  seen  in  the  second  act  was  bred  by  Mr.  Charles 
Kendall,  manager  of  the  'Topeka  Opera  House,  Kansas/  on  his  ranch  nea 
the  city."  _  ^ 

"Blue  Jeans"  was  to  be  followed  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by  wil 
liam  H.  Crane  aided  by  his  "Admirable  Company"  in  the  "Great  America 
Comedy,  'The  Senator,' "  by  David  D.  Lloyd  and  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  whic 
had  "recently  completed  the  longest  recorded  run  achieved  by  an  America 
in  New  York  city  at  the  Star  Theatre  of  277  consecutive  nights." 

1891— Nearly  40  years  ago.  Alas,  we  do  not  remember  the  appearance  c 
the  bull— only  the  buzz-saw  and  the  magnificent  Judith.  "What  has  becom 
of  her?  Is  she  alive,  dead,  or  perhaps  playing  old  women's  parts  m  th 
cinema? 

Good  old  melodrama  is  by  no  means  extinct.  Last  month  Austin  Page 
"Devil  in  Bronze"  was  produced  in  London,  a  play  that  we  would  gladly  se< 

Luke  a  bully;  Jem.  who  had  a  perpetual  thirst,  and  Seth,  a  fine  younT 
feUow  went  to  Alaska,  allured  by  gold.  When  they  found  it,  Luke  thoug 
it  woiild  be  a  shame  to  divide  it,  so  he  filled  Jem  with  whiskey.  Jem  passe 
out  of  the  scene,  ending  with  delirium  tremens.  There  was  a  two-fol 
reason  for  disposing  of  Seth,  an  attractive  young  man  who  sympathized  wit 
Luke's  abused  and  lonely  wife.  Seth  was  strapped  on  Dead  Man's  Buo: 
Enough  food  and  water  were  given  him  to  keep  him  alive  until  the  tollm 
of  the  bell  would  drive  him  mad.  Of  course  Seth  was  rescued  but  not  unt 
his  hair  had  turned  white.  After  a  rest  cure  in  the  padded  cell  of  a  lunati 
asylum,  Seth  sought  revenge.  He  secretly  rigged  up  a  bell— the  "Devil  i 
Bronze";  he  beat  upon  it  in  Luke's  house  until  Luke  begged  for  mercy  an 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  being  left  to  be  nursed  for  many  years  by  the  long 
sufTering  wife.  Seth  would  have  to  go  away  and  seek  repentance. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  did  not  take  this  "thriller"  serj 
ously.  He  thought  it  as  silly,  as  spectacular  and  as  moral  as  a  popular  filr 
in  a  "motion  picture  cathedral,  as  the  more  grandiose  establishments  ai 
now  known  in  America."  The  aspect  of  Seth,  returning  with  a  silvery  w! 
from  the  asylum,  reminded  Mr.  Brown  of  "the  president  of  an  America 
banking  corporation."  To  sentence  an  actor  of  Nicholas  Hannen's  abilii 
to  three  long  acts  of  Alaska  was  "an  offence  against  art  and  humanity 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  played  the  wife;  Lyn  Harding  the  vUlain.  "BeU,  buo; 
and  lightning,  wind  and  sea.  gave  performances  of  considerable  ammation. 

If  Mr.  Clive  or  Mr.  Jewett  cannot  be  persuaded  to  produce  "Devil  i: 
Bronze,"  Boston  may  be  able  to  see  \t  on  the  screen. 

W«  miss  the  early  sensational  moving  pictures  in  which  Pearl  Whit 
escaped  death  at  least  a  dozen  times.  "The  Iron  Claw"  was  an  excellei^ 
example  of  these  hair-raising  plays.  Then  there  was  the  drama  m  whic 
the  last  of  the  Incas  had  built  a  temple  in  Cahfomia,  with  a  live  tiger  i 
the  cellar.  A  bi-isk  young  woman  sent  by  a  newspaper  of  New  York  to  writ 
an  article  about  the  Incas  met  with  astonishing  adventures.  What  was  th 
title  of  this  play?  Then  there  was  a  long  strung  out  drama  in  which 
wicked  chemist-physician  had  invented  a  sort  of  gas  which  Pimped  mt 
a  person,  gave  him  strength  and  courage  to  continue  his  dark  and  dirt 

'''"'Better  these  robust  and  engrossing  dramas  on  the  screen  than  con 
temporary  filmings  of  popular  novels;  of  applauded  plays;  of  contempo 
raneous  life  and  fascinating  immorality 

Mr  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun.  returning  from  his  lonj 
vacation  is  not  depressed  by  the  thought  of  the  musical  season  now  opening 
"There  is  nothing  new  in  what  confronts  us.  We  see  the  same  old  processioi 
of  foreign  celebrities  hastening  to  this  country  to  keep  warm  theu:  fame 
perhaps  to  earn  new  laurels,  but  chiefly  thereby  to  acquire  substantial  sum 
of  American  dollars  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  leap  aboard  steamship 
and  rush  back  to  Europe  to  spend  them.   .   .   .  The  devastating  mfluenc 
of  organized  publicity  in  'putting  over'  mediocrities  and  gaming  pecuniar 
success  for  nonentities  makes  many  hearts  sore.  But  there  is  no  call  fo 
tears  Ideals  will  be  cherished  somewhere.  Nothing  can  persuade  man  tha 
his  dreams  are  not  the  sweetest  thing  in  life.  Hard-boiled  flappers  and  sUl 
young  fellows  cannot  abolish  romance  from  the  world.  Art  is  the  embodi  _ 
menTof  man's  ideals  of  beauty  and  nothing  will  ever  stop  his  havmg  sue 
Ideals  and  trying  to  put  them  into  deathless  form.   ...   We  tnay  look 
fSwarfto  another  season  of  music  in  which  the  music  itsel  will  be  v.ewec 
Nothing         than  a  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  the  skill  A  conductors 
"ngers  fidmers  colorature  sopranos  and  piano  disturbers.  And  when  u  r 
neTm^ri  wm  usually  be  damned  because  it  is  not  like  the  old  which  i 
new  music  it  wm  ub     >  gentlemen.  This  state  of  music  is  likely  tc 

rdliHiira^e;  ge^u     m'^gJand  then  possibly  tlie  attention  of  the 
_enduie  till  a^neuj^       ^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^ 


« 


CLEOPATRA   IN   PARIS       PubUc  may  oe  false  finery.  Meanwhile,  we  may  aU  enter 

The  remains  of  Cleopatra  are  to  be  laid  .cj^^^  iSr^u!  alTe'a'i^wifh'ir^  co'nfidence  that  it  ^^-o.^^ 
jrest  with  impressive  ceremony  in  the  gardens^^^f^^^y^^.™  ^ther  seasons  and  that  there  wiU  be  a  tremendous  amount 
of  the  French  National  Library  on  the  Rue^^        ^^^^^j^  ^^^^  things  not  worth  fussing  about. 


Vivienne."    Not  her  skeleton;  not  her  ashes.      y^hat  Mr.  Henderson 


out  ner  mummy  which  was  brought  to  ^'■^nce  ^^j^  might  be  written  in  view 
after  Napoleon's  campaign  In  Egypt. 

The  French  in  1870,  fearing  that  the  Ger 


has  thus  written  about  the  coming  season  in  New 


of  the  approaching  season  in  Boston. 


The  Morgan  Trio.  Marguerite  Morgan,  pianistj  ^■fn«„s,„^J''5^^°^^' 


'  Gainsborough  westward. 

■Mr.  Isaac  Ha\dland    de    Munn,    who  _  „  t  ^i«««,f,.oo 

wished  to  tran.oport  to  the  United  States  the  r  ummy  that  of  Cleopatra? 
I  El-Djem. 

I  The  vast  stone  hoop  In  three  .stages, 
I  In  a  remote  desert  waste.  He  had  al- 
I  ways  wanted  an  amphitheatre.  Reno- 
I  vated  El-DJem  might  hold  a  vast  or- 
I  chpstra:   or  Immense  crowds  "would 


mans  would  bear  away  the  mummy,  hid  It  injst;  Virginia  Morgan,  harpist,  three  sisters,  who  have  given 

ttlejiuropean  cities— man 

'P  ere  l^^^^"^^^^!  ^^^^^  ^  ^  "^""^ 


jewelry  were  to  follow  Velasquiz  and  a  cellar,  and  when  Cleopatra  became  a  littlenuropean  cities— many  in  February,  March  and  AprU  ^J^^^  ^^*lilv' 
"  '   '  There  was  ^^uldy  *hey  buried  her  in  the  library/  garden.Riviera  and  in  Egypt  tMonte  Carlo.  Nice.  Menton.  Capjjmt.  caro 


Nov.  1. 

The  Trio  was 

'S'^u^^^f  ^ght^^V-t^i^-^rmcess  Louise's  birthday  p«^th. 
in  addition  to  public  concerts  which  were  f. 


m  London  all  summer.  In  Italy  last.  March  they  pjayed  a: 
solini  and  at  the  American  embassy  aj  Rome;  on  »«wch  IP 


-wed  bv  'h 


rltia.  Mr.  Monteux  wishes  Miss  Marguerite  to  play  With  his  new  Paris 
mphony  orchestra.   Much  of  the  music  performed  by  the  Trio  has  been 

t ringed  by  them  for  their  concerts;  the  transcriptions  of  folk-songs  seem 
lave  given  special  pleasure.  Tours  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and 
-indlnavian  cities  are  being  arranged,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 


It  might  be  helpful  to  musical  righteousness  if  Mr.  Aaron  Copland  were 
A.y  give  in  Boston  the  series  of  lectures  with  illustrations  on  the  piano — "The 


inmits  ot  Modern  Music"— which  he  purposes  to  deliver  in  New  York  this 
-JfilL''No  technical  knowledge  is  required  for  this  course.  "The  object  of  this 
jurse,"  says  Mr.  Copland,  "is  to  give  the  student,  music  lover  or  layman  a 
eneral  view  of  the  field  of  contemporary. music.  By  separating  the  entire 
reduction  into  categories  of  opera,  ballet,  oratorio,  etc.,  it  will  be  possible  to 
ring  a  kind  of  order  to  the  large  mass  of  new  music.  Each  lecture  will 
ave  two  objects:  (1)  to  show  what  new  theories  have  affected  the  work  of 
icxfem  composers  and  how  they  have  applied  these  theories  ih  each 'category; 
i^jiO,  indicate  the  outstanding  compositions  of  the  past  20  years  in  each 
i^t'The  aim  will  be  less  to  concentrate  attention  on  works  of  prime  im- 
9r»nce  than  to  plot  out  main  currents  so  £ts  to  promote  a  sympathetic  ap- 
.-edation  of  modern  music  as  a  whole.  Discussion  on  the  part  of  the  class 
"le.  encouraged." 

i  Berlin  an  audience,  asked  to  decide  betv/een  the  merits  of  a  film  with 
'and  the  same  film  shown  in  silence,  voted  by  a  large  majority  for  the 
version.    "The  American  'talkie'  still  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
for  sound's  sake  is  an  all-sufficient  motto,  and  dare  scarcely  let  a  door 
^jt  or  a  hailstone  fall  without  recording  the  impact.  ,  .  .  The  sound 
irtll  yet  learn  to  utilize  sound  only  where  it  is  salient  in  the  dramatic 
•  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  continue  to  liberate  the  thoughts  and 
latlon  of  the  characters  it  portrays  as  only  silent  cinema  can." 


aing.  Yvonne,  already  enmeshed  in 
duplicity  because  of  her  relations  w.th 
the  elder  lover,  Rlgaud,  has  aroused 
Pierre'.s  flr.st  pangs  of  jealousy.  By  her 
.subsequent  action.s  and  utterances  she 
feeds  that  jealously,  strive  though  she 
may  to  disarm  it,  witne.ss  the  incidents 
of  the  ring,  Rigaud's  gift  wh;ch  she 
averred  was  her  mother's  engagement 
ring;  of  the  true  ownership  of  the  gown 
.shop;  of  Rigaud's  edict  that  she  remain 
in  Paris  when  she  would  visit  Italy  on 
her  honeymoon.  It  is  the  added 
incident,  that  of  Yvonne's  assignation 
with  Rigaud  that  she  may  obtain  the 
500,000  francs  needed  to  avert  bank- 
ruptcy, that  culminates  in  Rigaud's 
murder.  Yvonne  had  told  Pierre  at 
11:30  at  night,  that  she  must  visit  an 
invalid  relative.  Clement,  discharged  by 
Rigaud,  is  suspected  of  the  crime,  be- 
cause Rigaud  had  seduced  Renes, 
Clement's  betrothed.  But  before  Clem- 
ent has  been  freed,  Pierre,  called  him- 
self not  a  murderer  but  an  executioner 
of  justice,  has  confe.ssed  to  Yvonne,  has 
telephoned  the  police  to  come  for  him. 
Miss  Eagel's  last  word  on  the  screen 
^was  "Pierre!"  as  she  cried  out  through 
parted  draperies  at  the  unhappy  hus- 
band, staring  at  visions  of  the  guillotine, 
j  Conventional  treatment  of  this  screen 
[version  held  it  to  a  level  of  mediocrity 
I  which  seldom  found  release.  The  blend- 
ing of  close-ups  and  full  figures  was 
none  too  expertly  done;  the  voices  were 

 „   —  lunevenly  recorded,  now  too  loud,  now 

Egyptologists  who  say  "yes";  but  there  arr  |,sky-Korsakov.  Graciously  despite  ui!f°"  ?^^*^i,"<=- ^obbs,  as  Rigaud, 
lloubters.  jlong  program,  he  added  three  piecesl°/.Sf*i?^.'"^"°Phone  to  respect  his 

I   'unfortunately  one 'cannot  decide  from  Cleo-  ^he  audience  then,  though  they  kne^^^t^*  ™\His  a^^^^^^ 
Natra  in  her  present  condition  whether  she  wa.  ^Su'd^^^'trTbUrriX'drr^-'eT'  ^u^eS'i^rnJlLS^p^ot.^.^'^^.^^^^l'^- 

!  I  blonde  or  a  brunette.    Poets,  among  them  |  r.  r.  g.   

Tennyson,  have  described  her  as  swarthy  as  i  ^TTi^.Tre  ^  pt>».»t.t..J..^  KEITH  ALBEE 

he  Sulamite,  the  beloved  of  King  Solomon;  the  ,    ciaumuri'' Br-^a^eM^""™  gav  "^'*^  ^''^  ^'""^  f^"'^""" 
5ulamlte  who  admitted  that  she  was  black  but  !  his  second  Boston  recital  in  Jorda  si,m"  f^'om 'I'h'e'^MCiv"?  th''^'''^'^  '"h" 
■omely.    It  is  now  generally  believed  that  as  jball  yesterday  afternoon  before  a  sma  kdwin  Bmke:  direcied^bv  BeiifiSfin°stoioff 
h«  vtoe  iirtf  ar>  -prr^^n^,,  -v,-,      „  ..i;_ut   I  but  appreciative   audience.     His   pro  ?",'J   I'lPsemeii  b.v  William  Fox  with  the 

.uZT^cr^^:   Lola  Lane 


he  was  not  an  Egyptian  she  was  "light  com 
ilected,"  and  so  Mark  Antony  must  be  num    p,,i.cu  uy  loui 
jered  among   the   gentlemen   who   preferred   Bemice  Bonner. 


plified  by  four  piano  solos  played  h  -Vii.in  Grant    Pai,i  pa?e 

Bemicp  Bnnner  Wuli.im  Dane    Kennelh  Thompfion 


.  Jlondes.    A  bronze  medal  of  Syracuse  origin  ;    Mr.  Broadfield's  first  group  consiste  siX  HowaVd  • : ":  i Vi  i  I ': '  ^"^nrvi^^^^S^ 

IJlWWS  her  with  a  bie  no.se  whprpaj;  thp  nirf  tra-        Ario.so  de  Benvenuto  (Diaz),  su<  ixmikIiti.v   Joseph  Girartj 

Jarfilii  ST.    7      1?  nose,  wnereas  tne  oia  tra-  ,(,ar  la  vita  all'  or  (Buononcini),  an  ''^h"  Ha"son    Adpie  wimisor 

ii  SfT  8'^'^^"  ^          that  was  small  and  j  Ah,  ma|  non  cessate  (Donai.dy)  '  ^  .Vrij'.l^Iep '  • '  RavfS 'jro^','^? 

•      aMM  upward.    Hence  the  saying,  "If  Cleopa-  naturally  beautiful  voice  was  not  re    Starting  with  a  really  cleverly  ar- 

eryw!"  ^  j^^^  had  been  longer,  etc."  It  is  doubtful  ('sealed  at  its  best,  for  inadequate  breatl-  "-       .  :     ,     _                ^.  ,  , 

-*  — -                           5    ,     V-    ii-  ij.  uuuuwiui  Icontrol  ruined  his  attempts  at  dramatic '^"Sed  jewel  robbery,  "The  Girl  from 


ler  the  mummy  after  all  the  years  will' 
this  important  question, 
felther  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  catholic  in 


■,  ihicti 
m  ii 
:i  writ 

thicti  I 


,d  dW: 


mphasis,  and  his  diction  was  muffled,  Havana"  gets  off  to  a  good  beginning 
lis  second  group,  which  consisted  ol  and  carries  along  well,  with  only  occa- 
^ongs  by  Purcell,  Scott,  Morgan  and  jjonal  brief  laoses  to  an  exoitini?  nnri 
3ook,  was  sung  more  acceptably,  for  lapses,  to  an  exciting  and 

J  „^  uy   wxic        1^      j^j^    voice'  Mght  and  took  morfi  fairly  logical  conclusion.  Something 

di^utants  for  although  Caesar  wrote  his  com-    pains  with  his  enuSion    But  it  waj  fairly  new  in  the  way  of  plots  is  offered 
iqgparies  his  intimate  diary  has  not  come  down    in  his  last  group,  which  consisted  of  by  having  a  girl  play  detective  in  place 
Antony,  who  was  ■  willing  to  lose  the  arrangements  of  negro  spirituals,  of  a  bullying  and  incredibly  stupid  man. 

for  her  sake  wa<i  an  plooupnf  nrat^r  h„t  i^''-    Broadfleld    manifested    his  Not  that  the  girl  maintains  a  uniformly 

lor  ner  saKe,  v.&s  an  eloquent  orator,  but    jossifclilities.    Here  his  naturally  dra- bigh  level  of  intelligence;  far  from  it, 
)  be  named  among  the  Roman  "literary   hiatic  instincts  were  given  full  sway,  t>ut  she  Is  a  good  sport  an^  no  feather- 
f8ll(r.s " 


'  KREISLER 

They  felt  a  plea.sant  assurance,  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Kreisler  who  crowded 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon  to 
the  very  doors,  that  from  him  they 
would  hear  a  flow  of  more  uniformly 
beautiful  tone  than  it  lies  in  the  power 
iimpa  "any  other  violinist  to  maintain.  The 
•variety  of  that  tone  they  knew  thev 
aeed  not  question;  there  would  be  mef- 
ow  richness  when  called  for,  a  fragility 
ometimes,  exquisite  like  the  goldfinch's 
ong  when  heard  across  a  sunny  field 
■piendor,  too,  and  majesty. 

Of  his  masterly  feeling  for  style  as 
veil  they  knew  they  could  be  com- 
ortably  confident.   They  ran  no  risk  of 
lavmg  to  pity  Pasquali's  little  sonata' 
)et^use  Mr.  Kreisler  would  try  to  force 
t  to  carry  more  weight  than  it  could 
war.    They  did  not  settle  themselves— 
he  non-violinists,  at  all  events— to  .suf- 
fnf  J^liu*''  ^^^^  ""'Sht  the  lengths! 
r  Bachs  Chaconne  when  degraded  into 
■  study  in  technique  and  form.  Even 
he  Saint-Saens  B  minor  concerto  thev 
ouid  hope,  for  once,  to  hear  with  itls 
ecoming  courteous,  elegant  delivery  not 
uUied  by  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  turn 
oute  charm  into  pa.ssion.  | 
So  much  might  Mr.  Kreisler's  ad- 
urers  trustfully  expect,  whether  Mr 
reisler  were  in  the  vein  or  not.  Yes- 
laay  he  was  in  the  vein,  overwhelm-  ' 
l!£<-^°-         Pasquali's  trifling  music, 
l^efore,  by  his  rhythmic  dexterity  he 
ia«  music  all  smiles  and  merriment 
lOBIc  in  the  finale  downright  jocose' 
t»  Bach  of  the  Chaconne  he  made 
3pear,  for  once,  Bach  s  own  great  self 
man  who  could  lay  down  the  law  with 
ithonty,  who  could  muse  in  many 
oMs  without  meandering,  a  man  of 
loaen  exuberances  expressed  through 
iloratura  flourishes  no  less  than  daz- 
ing. 

Delightful  music  Mr.  Kreisler  let  the 
ilnt-Saens  concerto  sound  like,  not  the  I 
ouen  stuff  too  many  violinists  will  , 
ive  It.  In  the  lusually  dreary  p  ma- 
f_romance,  though,  of  Beethoven,  Mr.  | 
-reisler  won  his  greatest  triumph  How 
he  c^-itrive  it,  to  elevateThat  meN 

et  vU^  fnT'  .k"^*  "^il'  gossamer 
u  '^^'hf  ^J^^  branches  of  an 
ale  hln,»t  '  V.  Of ''^''^^"^  against  a 
fK^TiaislI  ^""'■■'^e  Carl  Lam- 
in.  that^Stfmirable  pianist,  gave  valu- 
'3le  help. 

Mr.  Krei.sler  closed  his  program  with 
lantasy  on  Russian  themes  by  Rim- 


natic  instincts  were  given  full  sway, 
and  he  .sang  with  simplicity  and  fer- 
vor, though  not  without  obvious  faults 
of  production. 

'  Miss  Bonner  was  noticeably  nervous 
which  may  account  for  her  hurried  and 
Iblurred  rendition  of  Chopin's  C  sharp 
minor  Polonaise.  In  numbers  b.\ 
ISohutt,  Arensky,  and  Pick-Mangiagall 
she  was  more  at  ease  e  B 


FENWAY 

j  "Jealousy" 

An  all-talking  picture Hidapted  for  the 
I. screen  by  Garrett  Port  from  Eugene 
■  Walter's  translation  of  the  play  by  Louis 
I  VerneuU,  directed  by  Jean  de  Limur  and 
I  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  fol- 
^  lowing  cast: 

"    JMnne  Karel- 


I  Pie  

RiK-aiui. 
Ivenee .  , 
•  'Ipnipiit- 
(-■hai-lottp 


..Frederic  March 
.Halliwell  Hobbes 
Blanche  Lc  Clair 
...Heniy.  nsnieU 
Hilda  Moore 


Jeanne  Eagels  is  dead.  Her  last  pic- 
ture, her  last  screen  utterance,  has  been 
made.  Under  such  tragic  circumstances 
forbearance  should  temper  criticism  In 
I  her  late  appearance  Miss  Eagels  had 
been  none  too  effective,  and  that 
lopinion  had  been  conveyed  to  her 
through  the  reviewing  columns  of  more 
han  one  paper.  In  her  first  talking  pic- 

r,'';!.hi  "^"^v,  ^^""''"  Leslie 
.Ciosbie  a  hard,  nerve-strained  woman 
pghting  vainly  to  conceal  her  guilt  as 
la  inurdere.ss.  Doubtless  that  hardness 
bordering  on  coarseness,  was  her  in- 
escapable heritage  from  Sadie  Thomp- 
son of  the  .stage  play,  "Rain."  Now  in 
Jealou.sy,"  Miss  Eagels  gave  instant 
mpression  of  an  actress  worn  too  fine 
physically,  with  framed  nerves  and  tired 
ej-es  Her  voice  registered  harshly.  Her 
whole- manner  was  that  of  a  woman  too 

'"'^"'S'^      ^o"er  moods,  to 
display  those  dulcet  charms  which  are 
supposed  to  enchain  the  heart  of  | 
erv'-o?"  r  ^^''  "^f^tric  sense,  her  mas- 
tery of  stage  technique,    her  flaming 
f°"rage,  could  save  her  or  the  unsvm-  , 
pathetic  character  of  Yvonne  from  te-  I 
tressing  dulness.  or  worse  I 
f  i  o^'''  ^""^  ^'"^  «leLimur,  working  ' 

i,?^,    %f^^^  supplied  bv ' 

Bainter,  in'- 

tioduced    in    person    that    groun  of 

in  Se'^nf  meXned 
in  the  play.  Valerie  became  Yvonne 
Maurice  became  P.erre.  These  two  made 
Lamhtvti"^  For  the  picturfs  M 

ThT  n/  V^'  ''"^^  re-named  Jean  Rigaud 
The  picture  opens  with  the  two  livers 
-i  vonne  and  Pierre,  conversing  ov«  a 
balcony  breakfast,  planning  their  w»d- 


brained  helpless  female.  The  necessary 
love  interest  is  subordinated  to  a  point 
where  it  becomes  unobjectionable  and 
the  theme  song  is  only  sung  once.  Every 
so  often,  as  when  the  heroine  tries  to 
burgle  the  stateroom  of  the  suspected 
jewel  thieves  in  broad  daylight,  one  is 
tempted  to  groan  in  despair  and  wonder 
whetehr  the  director  hadn't  gone  out  to 
lunch  and  handed  the  modern  silent 
substitute  for  his  megaphone  to  an  as- 
piring but  not  very  bright  assistant. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  interest 
lis  intelligently  sustained. 

Joan  Anders,  young,  attractive  and 
(clever  detective,  is  given  the  job  of 
I  tracing  the  thieves  responsible  for  a 
spectacular  jewel  robbery  in  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  essential  that  she  obtain 
|POSitive  evidence  of  their  guilt  and  re- 
cover the  loot.  Once  on  board  the  boat 
bound  for  Havana  she  finds  the  crimi- 
nals and  breeds  dissention  among  them 
by  making  up  to  the  least  intelligent 
knember  of  tlie  gang  and  planting  a 
ring  in  his  pocket  that  she  had  stolen 
arom  Lona  Martin,  the  lady  crook. 
Meanwhile  she  finds  herself  rather  in- 
perested  in  a  young  steward,  Allan 
prant,  who  also  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
thieves  and  raises  her  suspicions  even 
more  by  telling  her  that  he  could  un- 
derstand the  state  of  mind  that  would 
make  a  man  want  to  commit  murder. 
ISince  the  thieves  she  was  pursuing  were 
believed  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  a 

killing,  Joan  began  to  find  her  task 
verj'  displeasing.    With  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  in  Havana  things  begin  to 
happen,  bringing  the  story  to  an  excit- 
ing and  unexpected  conclusion  which 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  reveal.  Lola 
Lane  made  a  pretty  and  fairly  credible 
i|detec:,ive  with  a  pleasant  singing  voice, 
and  Paul  Page  managed  to  overcome 
I  the  sentimental  and  priggish  lines  as- 
'!  signed  to  him  as  Allan  Grant.  Warren 
!j  Hj'mer,   playing   Spike   Howard,  mur- 
i  derer  and  chief  comic  relief,  contributed 
i  the  best  acting  of  all.  E.  L.  H. 


PARK 

"College  Love" 

An  all-t3li<in^  picture  adapted  by  John  B. 
n.vnier  and  Pierie  Cnnderc  from  the  stor.v  by 
Leonard  Fields:  directed  b.v  Hat  Ro^s  and 
produced  by  Universal  with  the  foUowins' 
casl,: 

Georye  Wilson   Geoi'g-e  Lewis 

•  Flash"  Thomas    Eddie  Phillipi. 

noiolhy  .May   Dorothy  GuUiyer 

.limniie  Reed   .   Chiirc  hill  Ross 

roach  Jones    Ila.vdcn  Stevenson 

Pat     Sumner  Getchell 

Some  day  the  united  colleges  of  the) 
country  will  rise  up  and  protest  the 
moving  picture  conception  of  life,  at  a 


'  big  university.  Accoraing  A  ith  usu,.  > 
college  film  all  that  the  students  do  i; 
to  organize  cheering  sections,  to  har- 
monize around  a  piano,  to  make  love 
to  each  other's  girls,  and  to  save  the 
day  during  the  last  three  minutes  of 
play  for  dear  old  whatsitsname.  "Col- 
lege Love,"  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
run.  The  mere  fact  that  going  to  col- 
lege entails  a  little  work  in  classes 
where'the  professors  are  not  all  ApoUos 
has  not  yet  dawned  on  the  horizon  of 
the  directors  in  charge  of  portraying 
American  youth.  Sometime  perhaps 
there  will  be  a  film  which  will  give 
the  non-college-going  public,  if  there 
is  any  left,  an  idea  of  just  what  the 
little  boys  and  girls  do  when  they  are 
not  cutting  up  at  football  games  and 
being  tQp  high-spirited  for  words  or  for 
endurance. 

"College  Love"  follows  the  usual  plan 
3f  pictures  of  its  type.  There  is  the 
popular  and  chesty  quarterback  who 
;hinks  he  owns  everything  at  Caldwell 
University,  a  co-educational  institution, 
ft  goes  without  saying,  including  the 
most  desirable  girls.  This  objectionable 
voung  man,  Ed  "Flash"  Thomas,  man- 
ages to  arouse  the  ire  of  George  \ViIson, 
also  on  the  football  team,  by  trying  to 
take  his  girl,  Dorothy  May,  as  well  as 
by  calling  him  "boob"  and  throwing 
things  at  him  whenever  he  gets  the 
chance.  The  stage  is  all  set  for  a  first 
class  row  but,  alas,  it  fails  to  material- 
ize. What  happens  instead  is  that  on 
the  night  before  the  big  game  of  the 
year  with  Stanton,  "Flash"  goes  on  a 


wild  party  when  he  should  have  been 
in  bed  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  noble 
George  has  to  go  and  haul  him  home. 
I' Flash"  throws  whiskey  at  him  and  is 
I  generally  insulting.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough  George  takes  the  blame  for  hav- 
jing  been  out  all  night — he  had  got  into 
"Flash's"  bed  to  fool  the  coach — and 
lis  forbidden  to  play  in  the  game  the 
next  day.  Of  coiu-se  it  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  guess  what  ha*« 
pens  in  the  last  half  of  the  game  wh«l 
Caldwell  is  apparently  going  down  to 
defeat.  "Flash"  confesses  his  iniquity 
and  George  goes  in  and  saves  the  day. 
The  only  part  of  the  picture  that  has 
lany  claim  to  distinction  exists  in  the 
football  scenes,  taken  apparently  from 
a  newsreel.  The  cast  was  nothing  very 
much,  though  to  be  sure  its  opportun- 
ities were  pretty  scant.  Eddie  Phillips 
as  "Plash"  Thomas  seemed  more  con- 
vincing than  the  others,  though  George 
Lewis  made  an  agreeaole  George  Wilson 
despite  his  terrific  virtue. — E.  L.  H. 


I  SHUBERT  APOLLO 

"Harlem" 

A  play  in  three  acts,  by  William  Jour- 
dan  Rapp  and  Wallace  Thurman:  pro- 
duced at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  New  York, 

I  Feb.  20,  1929:  performed  at  the  Shubert 
Apollo  last  night  for  the  first  time  in 

\  Boston,  with  the  following  cast: 

Geoi-<re  Williams  •  Clarence  Taylor 

!  Mazie  Williams    Eloise  Thomas 

i  Arabella  Williamg   Edna  Wise  Barr 

I  Ms  Williams   Elizabclh  Williams 

;  Coidelia  Williams   .Mma  Smithe 

Pa  Williams    Alonzo  Fenderson 

I  Basil  Venerable    William  McFarland 

!  .Jasper  Williams  Emory  S.  Richardson 

Effie    Marie  Richardson 

Jimmie   •.   Ossie  Lyles 

Thaddeug  Jenkins    Sam  Davis 

Ippy  Jones    Hillis  Walters 

Mary  Lou    Leonare  WinUlcr 

Roy  Crowe    Austin  Biirleieh 

BniTB-s    Herbert  Ellis 

Tom   Wallace  Ertenbnrn 

hid  Vamp   -   Ernest  R.  Withqm 

Pr.  Voodeo    F.  Barclay  TritB- 

Detective  Seryeant  Palmer ...  Cornelius  Roddy 

Olfi^-er  Sam    Nat  Cash 

.lanitresR   .Helen  Nel.son 

Janitiess'  Daughter  Nomie  Simmons 

Those  who  went  to  the  Shubert  Anollo 
j  last  evening,  expecting  to  see  a  stage  full 
of  negro  players  trying  to  act  and  mak- 
'  ing  a  ludicrous  failure  at  it,  departed 
with  enlightened  minds.  They  saw  some 
very  intereeting  histrionics,  noisy  per- 
haps, but  still  good  enough  to  take 
many  of  us  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when  melodrama  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  theatric  entertainment. 
"Harlem,"  originally  called  "Black  Mec- 
.  ca,"  later  "Black  Belt,"  is  more  than 
melodrama,  however.    It  is  a  grapliic 
depiction  of  a  cross-section  of  that  part 
of  New  York  up  around  132d  street, 
where  they  have  negro  bosses,  police-  i 
men.  gamblers  and  wenches;  and  also 
families  which  try  their  level  best  to  be  i 
good  citizens,  which  worship  God  in  ; 
their  own  peculiar  yet  sincere  fashion.  ■ 
It  endeavors  to  indicate  the  line  of  dif-  , 
I  ferentiation  between  the  old  southern 
negroes  and  the  upstart  breed  born  and 
brought  up  in  that  section  of  New  York 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "City  of 
Refuge,"     Ultimately  the  play  proves  i 
little.    Vaguely  anticipating  a  message, 
or  at  lea,st  some  more  or  less  veiled 
propaganda  ,  we  gather  up  our  outer - 
garments  at  the  final  curtain  and  dis-  : 
cover  that  we  have  seen  merely  some ' 
very  exciting  melodrama  in  a  dusky ;' 
setting.  i . 

The  Williams  family  has  come  up 
north  from  one  of  the  Carolinas,  at  the 
behest  of  a  son,  Jasper,  who  has  assured 
them  of  peace  and  plenty.  Pa  Williams 
soon  finds  that  employment  eludes  him 
In  favor  of  the  West  Indian  type,  at 
which  he  rails  constantly.  Ma  Williams, 
partially  consoled  by  a  religious  uplift. 
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iiiii. . ' 

nnas  ample  occasion  to  upbraid  tncipi^.'n"""'" 
various  nirmbevs  of  her  lamily,  espcci-|Timr  ;.v  ' 
•llv  Cordelia,  one  of  the  most  strident,  ^f;,*:;^^,:,"' 
venomous,  untamable  little  she-devils  we  pr,.,(i,i>  , . 
have  ever  .seen  on  the  stage.    She  haspor.as  .. 
t.  ed  of  Basil  Venerable,  studying  law;  • 
;      craves  excitement,  and  she  surely ^pj^r,, 
ates  ii.  Around  her  mill  jealous  lov- 
<  one  of  whom,  Roy  Crowe,  is  killed 
cold  blood  by  his  gambler  boss.  Kid 
In  the  final  act  retribution  over- 


M  B.  R.vno 
,  '1  Nolirsp 
I  m  i  l'.  Rllca 
.1.  W.  Ba.vlcv 
l\(>imrlh  Rpanlim 
WilHiim  Gilbrri 
AnlMir  Powris 
.lames  Oiaiiurr 
...  Pearl 
,  Maraaji'l  Ri'T 
Beatiire  .Icnnlnc- 
Warrene  Shelby 
Kennelh  Reard^n 


(Clear  of  the  law.  The  murder, 
Middle  of  the  second  act,  and  tne 
-rch  and  action  preceding  and  foUow- 
..  It.  may  be  routine  theatre;  the  mar- 
1  IS  that  these  unsung  players  do  such 
splendid  job  with  it 


and  witty  story  Is  being  bifolded  in  | 
the  midst  of  a  good  deal  o(  sentimental 
rubbish  that  tries  to  pa.'ss  muster  for  | 
clever  romance.    "His  Glorious  Night"  ; 
Is  an  adaptation  of  the  play  by  Ferenc 
Molnar  originally  known  as  Olympla. 
and  it  serves  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  amorous  Mr.  Gilbert  to  his  admirers 
as  a  talking  star.  The  voice  that  he  re- 
veals is  rather  studiedly  correct,  per- 
fectly audible  but  inclined  to  be  self- 
consciously elocutionary.   The  direction 
of  Lionel  Barrymore  is  rather  disap- 
llttle  trace  of  force 
and  too  often  he  al 

set  in  the  comeaies,  me  pmy         muo^  jov^ig  tne  aciors  lO  become  distressingly 

over  with  romance,  the  deepest  in  study   camera  conscious. 

of  human  motives  and  reactions,  the  i  ^^e  story  is  that  of  a  beautiful  and 
most  vivid  picture  Shakespeare  drew  of  haughty  princess,  Olympia  Orsolini,  who 
rustic  life  In  Elizabethan  England— |j  fgHg  in  love  with  a  handsome  officer 
though  masquerading  as  Bohemia 


Pa\iliiia'f  ^Ifwarrt   -  Charles  Dourlas 

As  good  wine,  they  do  say,  needs  no 
bush,  so  does  "The  Winter's  Tale"  stand 


""P-  .i"  'Kin'^^'k'  'stranninf  l^i^  exl  "n  no  need  of  words.  The  loveliest  it  K  ^Vnting  showing 
...es  the  Kid.  a  stiapping  big  ex  Shakespeare  s   ^     j  originality,  e 

^^]S}}^^:^^J''^'^r^r^'  J'^^l^'  comeX'  the  play  the  most  brimming  ^ctors^o 


As 


lor  one  of  Pa  •Williams's  rent  parties,  more  rhythmic  or  exquisite.y  poeucai. 
described  In  a  program  glossary  as  Sat 


aday  night  orgies  staged  to  raise  money 
to  pay  the  landloi'd.  There  Is  some  .sub- 
dued dancing,  some  frank  and  obvious 
banter,  some  acrimonioius  inteix;hange 
between  Cordelia  and  Basil;  between 
Basil  and  Crowe.  The  second  act  moves 
to  Crowe's  apartment,  with  Cordelia  as 
his  consort.    Here  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted. The  third  act  turns  back  to  the 
Williams  flat,  upon  another  interrupted 
rent  party.  Through  all  move  these  pic- 
turesque figures,  some  impelled  by  evil 
demons,  others  simply  seeking  harmless 
diversion.     Thaddeus  Jenkins,  played 
j  unctuously  by  Sam  Davis,  is  the  only 
comedy  character,  yet  comedy  runs  in 
I  and  out  of  many  a  line.    The  humors 
i  of  "Harlem"  may  be  unrefined  but  they 
i  are  recognizable,  and  accepted  in  good 
fMth. 

— W.  E.  G. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
"A  Tailor  Made  Man" 

A  comed.v  in  lour  actf.  by  Harr.v  .Tamps 
Smith,  based  on  ■'The  Well  Fittinr  Die&F 
Coat,  "  a  German  rla.v  b.v  Gabriel  Dregle.v; 
first  Ke«-  York  performanoe  AUi-  27.  1918: 
revived  last  evening:  at  the  Plj-nuiuth  Thea- 
tre with  this  cast: 

Mr.    Huher  Maurice  Franklin 

Mr.  Rowlands  Foster  Williams 

Peter   '. . .  .  Thomas  Shearer 

Dr.  Gustavus  Sonntae  Kenneth  Rowland 

Tan.va  Hiiber  Maiy  Vance 

John  Paul  Bart  Grant  Mitchell 

Pomero.v.  Anthon.v  Rlair 

Mrs.  Stanlaw   Francos  Xcilson 

Mr.  Slanlaw   John  Maurice  Sulliv.nn 

Corintie  Stanlaw  Carol  .Marcii 

Mr.   Fitzmorris  Norman  Wendell 

Mrs.   Fitzmori'is  Genevieve  Frizzell 

I!ohb.v  We.«tlake  <  :  John  Kealine 

Kitt.v  Dupu.v  U.vtendale  f'aner 

Ressie  Dupuy  Mar.v  Farren 

.Mr.  Jellicot   Harr.v  Groin 

Reviving  an  old  favorite  is  an  inter- 
esting expeiiment.  because  like  a  sign- 
post it  reveals  the  distance  in  point  of 
view  the  theatre  has  travelled  in  the 
last  12  years.  The  public  has  become 
accustomed  to  more  highly  seasoned 
and  indigestible  fare  than  applesauce 
The  modern  technique  of  revealing  a 
personality  through  its  contradictions 
of  thought  and  action  Ls  not  attempted 
here.  Neither  can  one  find  any  of  the 
subtleness  or  sophistication  of  more  re- 
cent stage  successes.  Nor  yet  is  this  a 
roaring  farce,  but  a  mildly  humorous 
comedy,  on  a  father  "dated"  theme. 
The  Idea  of  a*  tailor's  assistant  mas- 
querading in  his  clients  clothes  and  go- 
ing to  an  evening  party  with  the  de- 
sign of  posing  as  a  giant  of  finance  is 
traceable  to  'the  German  origin  of  the 
play.  The  hero's  evasion  of  awkward; 
situations  and  improving  of  opportun-| 
ity  by  "pulling  the  leg"  of  his  op-| 
ponents,  is  good  American.  He  becomes] 
Indispensable  to  a  captain  of  indu.stry 
by  knowing  what  the  public  wants  and 
pretendmg  to  give  it  to  them.  Mr.'l 
Mitchell,  the  little  man  with  the  intel- 
lectual forehead,  and  tired  eyes,  keeps 
a  serious  face,  witti  a  just  sense  of  the 
comic.  He  always  let  the  audience  into 
the  joke  in  time  .so  they  can  enjoy  it 
with  him.  We  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  a  character  part  which 
would  give  him  a  wider  opportunity 
than  John  Paul  Bart  does. 

The  second  act  is  the  most  amusin? 
of  the  performance,  as  it  is  the  party 
at  which  the  hero  maxes  his  tremulous 
appearence  and  meets  the  man  whose 
clothes  he  is  wearing  and  a  waiter  who 
thratens  to  show  him  up.  He  also  has 
.'cveral  trial  flirtations  with  ladies  of 
:a.shion.  The  .scenery  for  this  home  of 
le  rich  is  delightfully  done,  but  tho 
i)st  and  hostess  and  their  daughter  very 
luch  underacted  their  part.s,  thereby 
rising  the  chance  or  a  funny  situation. 
The  third  act  was  sustained  partly  by 
lie   cfBciency   of   the   hero's  stenog- 
apher.    In  the  la,st  there  is  just  the 
equired  minimum  or  lovemaklng. 

—J.  D. 


But,  already,  here  are  too  many  words 
about  the  play.  A  short  comment  on 
iAr.  Jewett's  treatment  of  it  is  more  to 
the  purpose.  .     ^  ^, 

For  Mr.  Jewett  Is  back  at  his  post, 
director  of  the  Repertory  Theatre.  He 
commands  a  troupe  which  appears  to 
be  quite  new.  with  not  a  famiUar  face 
to  be  seen.  In  the  gathering  of  this 
body  of  players  Mr.  Jewett  has  shown 
no  narrow-minded  considerations  of 
locality;  if  one  may  judge  by  their 
speech,  he  has  collected  his  forces  from 
all  regions  where  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken.  Such  liberality  of  view  is  very 
well,  but  It  does  not  make  for  that  uni- 
formity of  diction  which  is  requisite 
for  the  beautiful  performance  of  a 
classic  play. 

One  might  also  collect,  from  last 
night's  performance,  that  Mr.  Jewett  has 
found  it  impossible  to  veach  his  players 
the  rhythmical  yet  reasonable  delivery 
of  blank  verse  which  must  be  at  hand 
if  Shakespearean  verse  is  to  sound  like 
anything  better  than  clumsy,  only  half- 
understandable  prose;  Given  time,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Jewett  will  teach  his  people 
this  first  essential  of  good  acting— die- 
Won-  .  , 

He  has  been,  in  the  meanwhile,  hap- 
pier in  his  appeal  to  the  eye  than  «' 
the  ear.  His  stage  settings  he  has  ha 
managed  adroitly.  By  means  of  makiii 
curtains  do  for  many  a  scene,  it  hi 
been  able  to  set  the  more  importai 
scenes  simple,  semi-conventional  an 
tasteful— with  dispatch.  The  costumes 
the  quality,  conventional  enough,  he  hi 
made  look  well,  though  he  has  lnde( 
a  curious  fancy  in  the  dressing  of  men 
hair  and  beards.  His  rustics,  the  womf 
especially,  he  has  allowed  a  curious 
wide  latitude  in  dress. 

The  play  Itself  Mr.  Jewett  has  a 
ranged  judiciously.  With  a  few 


Capt.  Kovacs,  only  to  insult  him  un- 
forgivably when  she  discovers  that  he 
is  of  peasant  birth.  To  humble  her 
pride  Kovacs  pretends  to  be  a  celebrated 
card-sharper  and  thief,  and,  since  he 
has  a  few  letters  and  a  ring  belonging 
to  her  which  she  would  give  anything 
to  keep  secret,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
force  her  to  pay  his  price.  She  wishes 
him  to  go  away  in  order  to  avoid  ar- 
rest and  the  ensuing  scandal,  but  he 
refuses  to  do  this  unless  she  spends 
a  night  with  him.  In  the  morning,  to 
her  consternation,  he  has  omitted  to 
escape  and  Is  quite  calmly  awaiting  thej 
police.  To  complete  her  mortification  i 
her  father  arrives  and  with  him  Prince 
Lulgi  Caprilli,  to  wh6ra  •  she  is  be- 
trothed. Seeing  Kovacs  he  hails  him 
as  an  old  friend  and  introduces  him  to 
Olympia  and  her  mother. 

The  play  ended  with  the  final  de- 
parture of  Kovacs,  now  completely  re- 
venged, who  refuses  to  see  Olympia 
again.    In  the  picture  there  is  an  un- 
fortunate sequence,    wherein  Olympiaj 
pursues  Kovacs  down  a  sunlit  set,  de- 
claring that  she  loves  him  even  if  his 
father  is  a  shoemaker  In  Riga.  John 
Gilbert  handles  the  part  of  Kovacs  as, 
convincingly  as  his  stilted  lines  per- 
mit and  looks  very  effective  in  uniform. 
Catherine  Dale  6\ven  is  a  lovely  and 
regal  Olympia.  N^^e  O'Neill,  as  Olym- 
pia's  mother,  Eu|l^,  Is  highly  amus- 
ing, and  Tyrrell  Davis  makes  the  brief 
part  of  Prince  Luigl  memorable  by  his 
air  of  perfect   artificial    languor  and 
•sophistication.  E.  L.  H. 


NEW  PLAYERS  AT  COPLEY 

E.  E.  Clive,  who  will  present  "The 
Creaking  Chair."  a  mystery  play  with 
farcical  treatment,  at  the  Copley  Thea- 
tre next  week,  has  engaged  several  new 
players  for  important  roles.  Among 
jjhesp  are  Clive  Reeves  Smith.  Esther 

and 


held  necessary  for  proprfetie7  sake,  Mltchtil,  Rosalind  Russell  and  May 
"The  Winter's  Tale"  being  no  musical  Edlss,  the  last-named  a  past  lavonte  at 
comedy  or  vaudeville — and  others  in  be-  this  playhouse.  Mr.  CUve  has  aesigned 
half  of  brevity,  he  nas  massed  it  into;  j^j^ggif  to  another  comic  part,  that  ol 


two  acts,  the  first  coming  to  a  dramatic 
end  with  the  scene  of  the  court  follow- 
ing, instead  of  preceding,  that  scene  on 
the  coast  of  Bohemia.  This  transposi- 
tion is  surely  well. 

R.  R.  G, 


a  butler. 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 

The  Winter's  Tale" 
The  cast: 

\rchidanius   ..  Allen  Nour.se 


imilln 

•.ill.\f:nP5  .  .  . 
''i>ntes  .... 
c^rmoiiifi  .  .  . 
'lamillins 

:milia  

irsl    Lail.v  , 
^cond  T.ad.v 
•ir't  Lord 
S'll'irnniis 


lllii'.; 


  Howard  K.v 

. . .  John  Wiirburion 

  Lark  Ta.vlnr 

.  .  ,   C.vnthia  Latham 

  I,ois  Biipll 

Sue  Colvin  Kmer.'^dn 
. .  .  Beatrice  J'-niiinss 

 R^'m.'X  Mary;>na 

 William  Gilbei-i 

. .  .     f  liarles  nouElas 

  Oynthia.  Brooke 

  Curtis  Rhea 

 Gr-nviC  Sl'cl-in 


THIS  WEEK  S  STAGE 

The  Crooked   Billet,  m.vstery 

musical  com-  | 


COPLEY 

M.UESTlC-^''Fo'riow''Thru.'' 
edy,  sixth  wpe!< 


kYMOUTH- ■.\  Tailor  Made  Man."  com- 
- ''•Th^-    Winter'.  Tale," 


Sbakpspearean  comed.v 
'  SHtlBERT— ■  Animal 


with 


Crackers."  musical 
the    Marx    Brothers;  third 

Harlem."  neuro 

with 


medy 

"'"SHIIBERT  APOLLO 

%'Vl'btTr      Courage."  nomedy-drams 
lotipi  Beecher ;  second  week. 
OinNA-  THEATRE.  (Jiunr.v 

terliirte."  ,  with 
ond  week. 


'Theatre  Guild 


■"Stranre  In- 
players ;  mc- 


LOEWS  STATE 
"Hit  Glorious  \iglU" 

An  all-talking  picture  adapted  by  Wil- 
lard  Mack  from  the  play  entitled 
"Olympia,"  by  Ferenc  Molnar,  produced 
by  Gilbert  Miller  at  the  Empire  The- 
atre. New  York,  on  Oct.  16,  1928,  with 
a  cast  including  Fay  Compton.  Ian 
Hunter,  and  Laura  Hope  Crews;  di- 
rected by  Lionel  Barrymore  and  pie- 
sented  b:^  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with 
the  following  cast: 

Captain  Kovacs  John  Gilbert 

Princess  Orsolini  Katherine  Dale  Owen  i 

Kutrenie.  ;  Nance  O  Neill 

Frehl    Gustave  von  Seyffertitz 

Mrs.  Collinirswood  Stratton .  .  .  Hedila  Hopi>pr 

Priscilla   Stratton  ...Doris  Hill, 

Prince  Luifi  Ca.prllli   Tyrrell  Davis 

Cfliint  Albert  Richard  Carle 

Von  Bersman   Toiicca  Tronhetzkoy 

General  Eltinsrer  ,  Peter  Cawthorne  j 

It  may  be  safely  Assumed  that  never 
before  In  the  course  of  a  single  pic- 
ture has  John  Gilbert  been  called  on 
bo  say  "1  love  you"  so  many  times  in 
such  close  succession.  In  truth,  his 
protestations  of  affection  might  advan- 
tageously have  been  spread  over  sev- 
eral pictures  and  even  then  there  would 
have  been  quite  a  few  left  over  for  the ; 
next  time  he  is  paired  with  Greta 
Garbo.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
there  are  so  many  references  to  throb- 
bing veins  and  beating  hearts  that  one 
Ls  prone  to  forget  that  a  sophisticated 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Lawrence  Strauss,  tenor,  will  give  a 
recital  tonight  In  Jordan  hall.  It  Is 
said  that,  at  home  In  San  Fi-anciscp,  he 
has  lived  for  some  years  In  Europe, 
where  he  studied  with  Jules  Algier  in 
Paris,  and  with  Jean  de  Reszke.  His 
recitals  have  been  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  been  heard  in  London 
and  Paris.  According  to  leading  critics 
of  those  cities  he  pleased  as  a  ^nger 
and  a  musician.  Tonight  he  will  sing 
four  songs  by  Brahms  iWie  bist  du 
meine  Koenlgen,  Ach  wende  diesen 
BUck,  Minnelied.  and  Botschaft;  Re- 
becca Clarke's  "The  Seal  Man";  De- 
bussy's "Chevaux  de  Bois,  Colloque 
Sentimental,  Pantoches;  Greek  folk 
songs  arranged  by  Ravel;  Jardin 
d'Amour.  arranged  by  Vuillermoz;  a 
Lower  Rhine  song,  "Och  Moder  Ich 
will  en  Ding  han,  arranged  by  Brahms; 
the  Irish  folk  song,  My  Father  has  some 
very  fine  Sheep,  arranged  by  Hughes; 
the  English  Lord  Rendal,  arranged  by 
Cyril  Scott  and  the  16th  century  Eng- 
lish Westron  Wynde. 

Rebecca  Clarke,  an  English  composer 
and  viola  player,  born  in  1886.  first 
visited  the  United  States  in  1916.  She 
has  played  much  here  and  in  England 
as  soloist  and  In  chamber  music.  Her 
viola  sonata  tied  with  a  piece  by  Bloch 
for  the'  Mrs.  Coolldge  prize  In  1919.  In 
1921  her  trio  took  the  second  Coolldge 
prize.  Six  years  ago  Mrs.  Coolldge  com- 
missioned from  her  a  work  for  piano 
and  violoncello.  The  text  of  "The 
Seal  Man  "  is  by  John  Ma.sefield. 

The  first  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  take  place  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  Saturday  evening. 
The  program  will  include  Beethoven's 
overture  to  "Egmont"  and  his  Fifth 
Symphony;  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  and  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Rlccardo  Pick- 
Mangiagalli,  which  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Pick- 
■  Manglagalli,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1882 — 
{  his  father  was  a  Czech,  his  mother  an 
I  Italian — was  educated  musically  at  the 
1  Milan  conservatory.    He  soon  gained 
!  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  pianist  and 
a  composer.    His  ballets  produced  at 


ila  ■were  popular,  as  'wer- 
upc:.!-.    He    has    written  orciv. 
I  pieces,  the  Notturno  and  Rondo  F^ntas- 
I  lico  which .  were  played  in  Boston  by 
La  Stala  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Toscaninl 
at  Symphony  hall,  Jan.  8,  1921.  Some 
.  of  Pick-Manglagalli's  piano  pieces  and 
,  songs  have  been  heard  in  Boston. 

I  '   

I  The  Women's  Symphony  orchestr*. 
I  led  by  Ethel  Leginska,  will  give  a  con- 
I  cert  in  Jordan  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3  P.  M.  preparatory  to  an 
extended  tour  in  southern  and  western 
states.  The  program  will  be  as  follows: 
Wagner,  prelude  to  "The  Masterslngers 
of  Nuremberg";  Schubert,  Unfinished 
Symphony;  Liapounov,  piano  concerto 
(played  and  conducted  by  Mme.  Legin- 
ska);' Leginska,  Two  nursery  rhymes 
Little  Boy  Blue  and  Old  King  Cole 
(first  performance  in  the  new,  enlarged 
version);  Liszt.  "The  Preludes."  Mma 
Leginska  played  Liapounov's  concert<| 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
on  Feb.  22,  1918.  This  was  the  first 
performance  in  Boston.  The  concerttj 
was  composed  in  1 890  and  produced  the 
next  year  at  Leningrad.  Joseph  Hofi 
mann  played  it  at  Chicago  in  March 
1908.  The  concerto  is  a  continuous 
•  movement  -with  the  chief  theme  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning,  then  worked 
elaborately  in  alternation  with  a  mor^ 
songful  theme.  A  third  and  expressive 
theme  appears  later.  There  Is  a  bril-( 
Uant  ending.  ' 

The  prograni  of  the  Symphony  con-} 
certs  next  week  wUl  be  as  follows:] 
Handel,  Concerto  Grosso  op.  6,  No.  10  ;i 
Stravinsky,  Suite  from  "The  Fire  Bird"|^ 
Krein,  The  Song  of  David  (symphonic! 
poem) ;  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  2.  i 

Other  concerts  of  next  week:  Thurs- 
day evening.  Oct.  17,  Eleanor  Marum. 
soprano  of  New  York.  Her  first  recital 
in  Boston.  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  19. 
Guy  Maier,  pianist.  The  program  will 
include  Debussy's  "La  Boite  a  Joujoux." 
and  Stravinsky's  "History  of  a  Soldier," 
arranged  by  the  composer  for  piano,, 
violin  and  clarinet.  Mr.  Maler  will  be| 
assisted  In  the  latter  by  Dorothy  B.i 
Comstock,  Richard  Malaby  and  Edmond 
Allegra.  ! 


LAWREN'CE  STRAUSS 

Lawrence  Strauss,  tenor,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall; 

Wle  bist  du  meine  Konigin,  Ach 
Wende  diestn  BUck.  Minnelied,  Bot- 
schaft. Brahms;  The  Seal  Man.  Rebecca 
Clarlje:  Chevaux  de  Bols,  Colloque  Sen- 
timental. Fantoches,  Dd)us.-iy;  Le.  Reveil 
de  la  Mariee.  Quel  Galant,  Arr.  by 
Ravel;  Jardin  d'Amour,  Arr.  by  Vuiller- 
moz; Ach  Moder  Ich  wUl  en  Ding  Han. 
Arr.  bv  Brahms:  Westron  Wynde.  16th 
Century  English;  My  Father  Has  Some 
■Verv  Pine  Sheep.  Arr.  by  Herbert 
Hughes;  Lord  Rendal,  Arr.  by  Cyril 
Scott. 

The  question  will  not  down:  has  not 
Mr.  Strauss,  tenor  though  he  be.  mis- 
taken his  vocation?  In  place  of  the 
concert  oodium.  why  not  the  stage? 
For  it  is  characterization  above  all  else 
that  appears  to  sU)sorb  his  attention. 

If  he  were  of  a  mind  to  achieve  hi.^ 
characterization  by  means  of  music  and 
his  voice,  Mr.  Strauss  might  easily  be- 
come an  admirable  singer,  because  hei 
has.  beyond  doubt,  a  \erv  good  voice! 
indeed,  and  an  excellent  knowledge  of' 
music.  But  more  often  than  not.  last 
night.  Mr.  Strau.'^.— not  appreciating; 
the  reciprocal  help  of  tone  production; 
and  judicious  enunciation — sacrificed  his 
voice  to  his  diction.  By  the  sounds  he; 
delivered,  therefore,  he  gave  slight 
pleasure. 

Of  the  beautv.  furthermore,  that  liesj 
in  a  well-shaped .  melody,  Mr.  Strauss 


showed  no  warm  appreciation.  HeTftada 
little  of  the  Brahms  .songs,  feeliagr  ap- 
parentlv.  neither  their  melodic  beauty 
nor  their  emotional  force.  To_  the 
melodic  line,  of  Debussy's  songs  he  also 
did  scant  justice.  ^.n.- 

With  the  poetic  sense  of  the  retter 
group  he  proved  himself  more  suctess- 
ful.  Cleverly— accepting.  for-  ^  the 
moment,  his  way  as  the  right  way — 
Mr.  Strau-ss  set  forward  Ravel's  young 
gallant  of  Greece.  Brahms's  frank- 
snoken  ciirl  from  the  Lower  Rhine  coun- 
try, and  the  Earlv  English  Lord  Rendal. 

But,  if  he  Is  wise,  he  wiU  Oearn  a 
better  wav.  a  wav  that  will  make  full 
use  of  his  excellent  yolce  as  well  as  of 
words,  not  forgetting  the  charm  or 
muisc  by  men  like  Debussy  and  Brahma 
when  it  is  really  sung.  R.  R.  G. 


METROPOLITAN 


"Fast  Life" 


a.l-ipted   ^y  John 


An    all  lalkinr  pi 
p;   Gonilrich    from  ' 
came   by  Samuel 
Hymer:  ilirecicd  by 
presented  by  First  h..        .  » 

Douciaji'Straiion  Dowtlas  FairbanW' 

Patricia    Loreit-. 

Governor   :   5  ' 

Warden  . , .  -.    V\  ■ 

Paul  Palmer   ,   l' 

Rodney  H«H   

.\ndrew  Stratton  .. 
Berton  H.ill   

'Every  so  often  it  Is  Impos.";- 
wUhlng  that  there  was  no  younger  s 
eratlon  or,  since  that  Is  out  of 
question,  that  they  could  be)  left  *Io 


and  not  be  accused  continually  of  Ilia t 
most  unmentional  of  sins,  hastening  the 
destruction  of  the  world.    It  dfd  seem 
as  if  all  that  could  be  said  on  that 
subject  had  been  set  down,  but  there 
was  an  unfortunate  episode  in  "Fast 
Life,"  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
which  went  all  the  absurd  utterances  on 
the  subject  of  flaming  youth  one  better 
or  worse,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
A  very  nice  boy,  played  by  engaging  and 
gentlemanly  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  is 
about  to  be  executed  for  a  crime  that 
the  veriest  idiot  must  have  known  he 
did  not  commit.    His  needlessly  aged 
father,  pleading  with  the  Governor  to 
spare  his  life,  says  with  unconscious 
humor  that  if  his  son's  death  could  save 
his   generation    from    destruction  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  it.  Where- 
upon the  melodramistic  parent  of  the 
boy  who  was  killed,  announces  that  the 
future  of  the  world  is  in  danger  if  jus- 
tice be  not  carried  out  on  the  supposed 
criminal.  Now  it  is  unquestionable  true 
that  Mr.  Fairbanks  seems  destined  to 
be  an  ornament  of  society  rather  than 
of  the  electric  chair,  but  it  seems  a  bit 
unlikely  that  either  his  survival  or  his 
demise  could  be  of  such  importance 
.u^^JS  ^J'  V^'^      "^^SM  be  gathered 
that  Fast  Life-  is  not  all  that  it  should 
be.  It  Is,  however,  despite  a  persistent 
tendency  of  the  director  to  dwell  un- 
bearably on  all  important  scenes,  pretty 
consistently  entertaining,  provided  you 
enjoy  wild  parties  and  harrowing  events 
in  the  death  house  of  a  very  con- 

y  '""'''"^    P"s°n-     The  pic** 

tells  of  the  narrow  escape  of  a  man  from 
dj'tag  for  a  murder  of  which  he  was 
fJlS^iKr  We  are  treated  to  the  In- 
agonies  of  the  real  criminal, 
extremelv  well  played  by  Chester  Mor- 
ri%^orbldden  by  his  uncle,  the  "warden, 
to^eak  the  news  to  his  father,  the 
GoTO-nor,  who  had  refused  to  stay  the 
ewroUon.  There  is  the  usual  tearful 
parting  between  the  hero  and  his  wife 
juit  before  the  execution  takes  place 
the  last  moment  rescue  of  Douglas  b^■ 
the  warden,  whose  conscience  gets  the 

eulclde  of  the  Governor's  son,  un- 
to face  his  punishment 
vpJ?^«rSf-^'"^  ""^^         the  most  part 
^f'"-  Fairbanks  was 
f^^^f'^'  .syniPathetic  and  unaffected- 
Z^f,t<  i*""^'  scenes; 

MIMorris  did  extremely  well  with  the 
PW  or  the  conscience  stricken  mur- 
deiw,  seldom  or  never  yielding  to  the 
eaey  temptation  of  overacting  a  melo-  ' 
dramatic  character,  and  Miss  Loretta 
Yomg  made  a  pretty  if  overemotional 
heroine.  E.  L.  H. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PmLIP  HALE 

The  first  concert  of  the  49th  season 
at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Cq^evitzky  conductor,  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  SjTnphony  hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
overture  to  "Egmont";  Pick-Manglagalli, 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (fir.st  time  in  Bos- 
Iqn);  Debussy,  "La  Mer";  Beethoven, 
Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor. 

Orchestra  and  audience  welcomed  Dr. 
Btoussevitzky's  return  by  standing  and 
applauding  heartily. 

The  only  unfamiliar  composition  on 
the  program  was  Pick-MangiagalU's 
Prelude  and  Fugue.  The  name  of  the 
composer  was  not  unknown  here  for  Mr. 
Toecanlni  early  In  1921  brought  out  the 
Notturno  and  Rondo  Pantastico  when 
he  led  La  Scala  orchestra  in  Symphony 
hall.  Piano  pieces  and  songs  by  the 
C2ech-Italian  composer  have  also  been 
heard  here. 

The  announcement  that  a  prelude 
and  fugue  for  orchestra  by  any  con- 
temporary composer  would  be  played 
ail  a  rule  strikes  terror  to  the  stoutest' 
aoul,  for  this  form  of  composition  aften 
tttrns  out  to  be  only  a  musical 
exercise  to  prove  that  the  writer  has 
made  sound  studies  and  wishes  to  be 
taken  seriously;  often  having  few  or 
no  ldea.o,  shunning  emotion,  striving 
afixiously  after  unimpeachable  con- 
formity to  e.stublished  rules  rather  than 
seeking  loveliness,  or  by  the  pouring  of 
hew  and  sparkling  wine  into  the  old 
bottles  of  the  school  to  quicken  the 
spirit  of  the  hearer. 

And  as  Pick-Mangiagalli's  father  was 
a  Czech,  his  mother  an  Italian,  the 
question  arase  by  which  national  in- 
heritance vi;ould  he  be  influenced — or 
by  combining  what  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  "German  thoughtfulness" 
and  Italian  grace  and  soaring  lyricism, 
would  he  come  to  grief,  falling  between 
the  two.  One  remembered  the  sad  case 
of  the  man  who  purchased  in  a  second- 
hand shop  a  frock  coat  that  had  be- 
longed to  a  clergyman  and  a  pair  of 
trouser.'^  that  had  been  cast  off  by  a 


inan   given   fb   the   races,   cards  ana 
strong  drink.    The  coat  inspired  the 
purchaser  wi'h  the  desire  to  rescue 
perishing  souls;  the  trousers  urged  his 
feet  to  tread  the  paths  of  sin.  Hence 
a  .spiritual  conflict  that  was  terrible; 
lit  turned  the  wearer  into  a  Laodicean, 
Incapable  of  good  works,  held  back  by 
! pious  coat-tails  from  ruinous  diversions 
and  all  fleshly  lusts. 
!    Pick-Mangiagalli  no  doubt  was  not 
bothered  by  thought  of  parentage  or 
early  environment.    Educated  musically 
at  the  Milan  conservatory,  appreciated 
as  a  composer  first  in  Germany,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  interesting,  unusual, 
exciting  Prelude  and  Fugue,  which  was 
recognized  by  the  audience,  first  of  all 
as  music.   The  Uveliness  of  the  Prelude 
was  not  without  classic  dignity.  There 
were  little  episodes  in  the  stiiTing  rush  . 

and  agreeable  orchestral  chatter  that 
'  were  suave  and  beautiful,  relieving  but 
not  checking  by  undue  sentimentalism 
the  continuous  flow.  The  fugue  with 
its  scale  subject  was  daringly  planned. 
Not  once  was  there  the  thought  of  per- 
functory, obligatory  development  and 
filling  out  of  the  scheme;  the  whole 
movement,  exciting,  and  at  the  end  im- 
pressive, was  as  one  spontaneous, 
mighty  musical  outburst.  The  audience 
felt  this  at  once.  Seldom  has  a  com- 
position by  a  man  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  o:  the  hearers  been  so 
favorably  received  and  honestly  en- 
joyed. 

When  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  was  first 
performed  here  in  the  consulship  of  Dr. 
Muck  no  hand  clapped  hand  at  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert.  Yesterday 
the  performance  deserved  heartier  ap- 
plause than  it  received.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  each  hearer  had  his  and  her 
idea  of  what  the  sea  should  sound  like, 
and  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  De- 
bussy's impressions?  Did  the  audience 
expect  to  be  thrilled  by  the  "spasm  of 
the  sky  and  the  shatter  of  the  sea"  or 
to  be  soothed  by  lapping  waters  as  in 
Mendelssohn's  "Sea-Calm  and  Prosper- 
ous Voyage,"  which  might  be  taken  for 
a  description  of  a  summer  sail  on  a 
Nantasket  excursion  boat? 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  interpretation  of 
the  music  by  Beethoven  is  justly  fa- 
mous. It  is  not  every  conductor  who 
can  so  eloquently  reveal  the  different 
phases  of  romanticism  illustrated  yes- 
terday by  Beethoven,  Debussy  and  Pick- 
Mangiagalli.  But  suppose  Beethoven's 
fifth  symphony  were  to  be  performed 
only  once  In  four  or  five  years?  Would 
it  not  then  gain  in  majesty?  Dwellers 
near  lofty  mountain  peaks  are  too  fa- 
miliar with  them  to  realize  their  sub- 
limity. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Handel.  Concerto  Grosso,  for 
strings,  op.  6  No.  10.  Gregoir  Krein  ] 
"Chant  de  David,"  Symphonic  poem 
(first  time  in  the  United  States),  Stra-  ■ 
vin.sk.v.  Suite  from  "The  Fire-Bird," 
Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major. 

DUPRE'S  RECITAL 

Next  Monday  evening,  in  King's 
Chapel,  Marcel  Dupre,  the  organist  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  will  give  his  ■ 
only  Boston  organ  recital.  The  recital ; 
is  open  to  the  public.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  generous  contributions 
of  members  of  King's  Chapel  and  mu- 
sic-lovers of  the  city.  To  those  hav- 
ing cards  of  admission  the  doors  will 
be  open  at  7:30  P.  M.  The  general  pub- 
lic will  be  admitted  at  8:10.  The  recital 
will  begin  at  8:15.  [ 

Mr.  Dupre  will  play  concert  overture 
in  B  minor,  Rogers;  variations  from 
concerto  In  G  minor.  Handel;  choral 
prelude,  "Rejoice,  ye  Christians."  Bach 
— Dupre;  fugue  in  C  minor,  Mozart: 
Le  Coucou  d'Aquin;  prelude  and  fugue 
In  A  minor.  Bach;  intermezzo  (Sym- 
phony VI).  Widor;  pastorale.  Cesar 
Franck:  second  symphony  In  C  sharp 
minor  (WTltien  for  this  American  tour), 
Dupre. 


WHY  GO  TO 
THE  THEATRE? 


Here  Is  an  Authoritative 
and  Stimulating 
Answer 


THEATRON,  An  Illustrated  Record, 
by  Clarence  Strattoii;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  301  pages;  250  illustrations. 
I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr  Stratton,  whose  book  "Producing 
in  Little  Theatres"  was  published  m 
1921.  has  much  to  say  m  the  pre.sent 
olume  about  the  playhouses  called 
Little,"  at  first  by  managers  of  what 
are  sometimes  desciibed  as  commercial 
Uieatres— as  if  all  theatres,  big  or  lit- 
tle, do  not  depend  for  their  existence 
on  pecuniary  support.  Perhaps  this  i 
nileht  be  said:  The  so-called  Little  ; 
Theatres  are  not  afraid  of  dramatic 
experiments,  of  producing  play^  that 


the  managers  of  u  affluv;  ^»^eaire6^u^  " 
larsc  city  might  ti;inl  vinsuited  tx)  tne 
ioct^  r,f  the  ereat  fcublic  devoted  to 
Jevues°  and 'mimical  Comedies  of  the 

■^^irthe'^t'u-Sry    chapter  Mr. 
Stratton  asks:  Why  should  any  one  go 
f«  ti-io  tViPAtre'     He  sat  tnrougn  <*ii 
"all  star'^^roduction  o£  "She  StooPS ' 
tn  conauer"  and  was  saddened  by  Its 
miscasUng.     mistaken  interpretation. 

ITanaf&on.  the  interpo'^.^als'" 
vine  business  with  stup^,^  sags.  we 
wB-5  cold  when  he  saw  'Coquette  ai 
Tr'thf York  critics,  had -Wept 
themselves  limp  over  it.  ^^^^3^ 
••dragged  to  the  dullness  of    Beho M 
I  the    Bridegroom."     At    the  Century 
'  Theatre  he  was  amazed  a^t^j^ 
actions  on  the  stage  unfolded  them 
1  selves  with  no  relation  or  little  to  tne 
pSd  accounts  of  the  p  ay.  and  he 
witnesse(l  the  "exaggerated  rcputa  ion 
a  Piofeior  Reinhardt  dissipate  into 

i-itherthfrah-,"  but  I'cjf 

rhrrrcd  when  he  was  told  that  wnai 
Reinhardt  displayed  this  conUnent 
belonged  to  a  manner  he  had  long  ago 

I  "'  when'^the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  was 
here  Mr.  Stratton  ^0""^  that  the  much 

i  vaunted  realism  consisted  of  having 
icily  in  a  saucer  and  actual  warm  tea 
n  ^a  samovar;  that  the  devotion  of 
these  Russians  to  their  divme  Chek- 
hov did  not  prevent  them  from  disie- 
gavding  his  directions  concerning  stage 
settings.  Agam  he  asked.  Why  do 
DCODle  go  to  the  theatre? 

This  introductory  chapter  ^^^^^l  "e  pc  - 
haps  the  most  enterUlning  onf  to  the 
general  reader  who  accepts  thankfully 

what  the  theatre  managers  see  fit  t<> 
provide.  Mr.  Stratton  finds  no  fault 
with  players  "who.  having  won  their 
reputation,  are  unwilling  to  go  on  the 
road;  nor  should  dwellers  in  small 
towns  demand  the  original  New  York 
cast.  "Often  they  are  fortunate  in  not 
seeing  the  original  New  York  cast" — at 
any  rate,  they  see  something — from  the 
acting  involved — quite  as  good.  Per- 
haps better. 

There  should  be  local  organizations: 
audiences  in  the  smaller  towns  should 
be  organized.  In  the  experimentation 
in  the  matter  of  plays  "the  non-com- 
mercial playhouse  has  a  hundred  ad- 
vantages over  tlie  costly  dividend-pay- 
ing business  one."  Its  audience  becomea 
theatre-wise,  it  soon  develops  a  stand- 
ard and  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Stratton  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters discusses  auditoriums,  the  size  of 
theatres,  the  stage  itself,  lighting,  de- 
, signing,  multiple  sets;  also  realism, 
plays,  "Studying  Drama"  and  novelty, 
for'the  life  of  the  non-commercial  thea- 
tre depends  on  its  experimentation,  oa 
its  release  from  tradition.  He  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  how  mechanical 
problems  have  been  solved  some  in  a 
daring  but  ingenious  manner  by  the 
Little  and  the  College  theatres.  In  tha 
chapter  "Realism."  these  questions  are 
asked:  Shall  a  realistic  play  be  set  and 
acted  realistically?  Shall  a  non-realis- 
tic play  be  set  and  acted  realistically 
or  set  non-realistically?"  While  It  is 
never  safe  to  assert  that  any  one  mode 
has  left  the  theatre  or  has  waned  in 
popularity,  Mr.  Stratton  believes  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  '"the  fussy  realism  dub- 
bed Belascoism  ha-s  disappeared."  What 
the  audience  considers  the  height  of 
realism  may  be  the  exact  opposite.  The 
court  room  fui'niture  is  dusted  in  "The 
Trial  of  Maiy  Dugan."  This  impressed 
Mr.  Stratton  till  a  lawyer  assured  him 
it  was  only  stage  business;  "no  court- 
room in  which  he  had  ever  pleaded  had 
ever  been  dusted."  (Was  the  lawyer 
spoofing.  Mr.  Stratton?) 

••Theatron"  has  not  only  a  historical 
value  in  .showing  the  growtli  and  dpvel- 
opment  of  "Little  Theatres;"  it  contains 
many  pages  discussing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  more  modern 
methods  of  arranging  for  the  entrance, 
seating  and  dismissal  of  an  audience; 
the  more  modern  structure  of  the  stage, 
problems  in  lighting;  stage  settings  for 
facilitating  speed  in  thp  action  of  th* 
play.  The  many  Illustrations,  helpful 
in  the  understanding  of  the  text,  are 
uiteresting  in  themselves.  When  Mr. 
Stratton  advances  his  own  aesthetic 
opinions  and  indulges  himself  in  criti- 
cism of  a  rather  '•I'm  not  arguing,  I'm 
telling  you"  manner  he  naturally  lays 
himself  open  to  rejoinders;  but  what  he 
has  to  say  is  stimulating,  even  when  he 
is  aggressively  cock-sure.  The  book  la 
of  an  encyclopaedic  nature.  Heavy  In 
the  hand,  "handsomely  printed,  it  sadly 
needs  aia  index. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
•Why  Bring  That  Up?" 

\n  all-talUinir  fcvcptx  romerl.v  ada,pt*4  fcf 
(.corite  Abbott  and  Hector  Tuinhiill  from  ffie 
-torv  bv  O.tavus  Ko.v  Cohpii:  direotpd  by 
Geoipe  Abbott  and  Broriiiced  by  Paramount 
with  the  loUowins  cast; 

Moraii   rreorgre  Moran 

jji,,.;^   lliarles  Mack 

Vieitr   Evelyn  Brent 

ii-vinc  "  '  '.'  .'...Harr.T  Green 

Bpi't  Bert  Swor 

Powell   ...   '...Freeman  S.  VS'ood 

Cascv    .*  Lawreii''ft  Lesliee 

 Heleiie  Lynch 

Ed, lip   Selmer  Jackeon 

Triasiirci-    •  -Jack  Luden 

miCFl*   iMnntfl  Collins. 

boornian  I Ceorg-e  Thompson 

.M,iiia«r   (  Eddie,  K?'!-' 

■UoiigU  .      .  Charles  H.V' 


For  all  those  who  have  choftlefPb^ii 
the  drolleries  of  Moran  and  Mack  on 
the  radio,  the  phonograph,  or,  most  for- 
tunate of  all.  the  stage,  there  is  a  treat 
in  store.  In  "Why  Bring  That  Up," 
now  current  at  the  Uptown  and  Olym- 
pia  theatres,  their  unique  brand  of  hu- 
mor has  full  scope,  only  very  slightly 
hampered  by  a  supremely  unimportant 
plot.  Once  more  the  eccentric  behavior 
of  the  unwise  early  worm  is  discussed 
at  length,  and  proves  to  be  just  as 
funny  as  wc  always  thought  it  was 
without  ever  being  able  to  explain  why. 
Though  the  remarkable  dog  who.  at 
the  command  of  Mack,  would  jump  off 
a  bridge  after  a  50-cent  piece  and  some 
up  with  a  catfish  or  the  change  is 
missing,  the  slow-motion  skit  of  the 
convicts  on  the  rock  pile  is  still  there, 
and  that  is  enough  to  make  up  for 
almost  anything.  What  does  it  matter 
if  the  humor  of  the  Two  Black  Crows 
can  neither  be  analyzed  nor  success- 
fully reproduced  second-hand?  It  is 
something  in  a  class  by  itself  and  If 
you  don't  like  it  it's  too  bad,  for  you 
miss  a  lot.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you 
do  enjoy  it  on  no  account  miss  their 
first  talking  picture,  which  seems  des- 
tined to  be  the  father  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  line  of  successors. 

In  case  any  one  wants  to  know  what 
"Why  Bring  That  Up?"  is  all  about 
aside  from  the  duets  of  Moran  and 
Mack,  it  is  the  story  of  a  team  of  act- 
ors, named,  oddly  enough,  Moran  and 
Mack,  who  start  in  small  time  vaude- 
ville and  end  up  in  their  own  Broad- 
way theatre.  Of  course,  there  waa  a 
slig,ht  interruption  in  the  shape,  rather 
an  attractive  one.  too.  of  Evelyn  Brent, 
a  grasping  little  chorus  girl  vamp, 
whose  only  use  for  men  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  bank  rolls.  She  becomes  at- 
tracted by  the  evident  prosperity  of 
Moran,  acts  up  to  him  as  long  as  he 
has  the  cash,  but  loses  him  when  her 
gigolo  knocks  out  Mack  for  trying  to 
fire  her  from  the  show  in  which  the 
two  friends  were  playing.  Hearing  that 
Mack  is  unconscious,  Moran  rushes  to 
the  hospital  and  tries  to  bring  him  to, 
but  the  only  thing  that  has  any  effect 
is  the  cue  for  Mack's  famous  remarks 
on  the  early  worm.  This  scene  is  very 
amusing  and  at  the  same  time  really 
touching,  though  not  in  the  slighest 
degree  overdone.  Of  course  the  acting 
honors  go  to  the  inimitable  pair,  but 
they  had  a  close  rival  in  Harry  Green 
as  the  kind-hearted,  hard-boiled  and 
ingenious  little  Jewish  manager.   E.  L.  H. 


Janet  Beecher 


By  JOAiN  DICK 

To  whom  it  may  concern— all  women 
who  are  hopelessly  impractical  and  in- 
efficient, yetr  with  an  unquestionable 
faith  in  life,  and  all  men  in  any  wsy 
cormected  or  bound  to  them  should  see 
Janet  Beecher  in  "Courage."  This 
rather  slight  play  Is  built  ardund  the 
character  of  such  a  woman,  and  her 
seventh  child,  who  was  illegitimate.  A 
mother  who  has  lavished  the  most  un- 
stinthig  affection  upon  her  childten  is 
suddenly  faced  with  their  bitter  criti- 
cism. Pogetting  her  tolerance  and  sym- 
pathy, they  rebel  against  her  muddle- 
headed  attitude  toward  money,  the  lack 
of  which  is  making  tliem  uncomfortable. 
Miss  Beecher  declares  that  she  feels  a 
wave  of  relief  and  sympathy  sweeping 
at  her  from  the  audience  at  the 
moment  in  the  play  when  a  fortune  is 
left  to  the  family  of  this  improvident 
1  heroine,  thereby  restoring  her  to  her 
•natural  superiority. 

Occasionally  an  actress  finds  a  part 
which  appeals  to  her  so  strongly  that 
she  adds  enormously  to  the  author's 
conception.  Miss  Beecher  was  rehear- 
sing "Caprice"  with  Richard  Bennett, 
dissatisfied  because  she  felt  it  was  badly 
I  cast,  when  the  manuscript  of  "Courage" 
was  sent  her.  The  result  was  a  year's 
rim  in  New  York,  and  after  leaving 
I  Boston  the  play  goes  on  a  country-wide 
tour. 

I  Accross  the  footlights  Is  not"  the 
only  way  In  which  Miss  Beecher  ap- 

!  pears  before  the  public.  At  cultural  so- 
cieties, overdressed  clubwomen  who 
are  never  at  home,  listen  to  her  lecture 
on  "Ideals,"  and  at  advertising  men's 
banquet.s  .she  speaks  on  "The  Answer  to 

!  Prayer,"    Her  audiences  crowd  around 

hex  aibejwaids  ^  te^iwta  al29ii!i  i^^ 
morals  of  actresses.  Meant  to  orna- 
ment all  the  softer  and  more  pleasant 
sides  of  life.  Miss  Beecher  is  the  type 
who  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would 
have  been  zealously  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected. Through  force  of  circumstances, 
however,  she  has  had  to  be  on  her 
own  up  aeamst  the  bitter  realities  of 
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me  stage,  and  It  may  be  inferred  she 
im-;  rtlso  had  a  large  share  of  personal 
".iiess.  The  result  has  been  a 
ue  armor  which  he  has  made  for 
i.i. m;i  and  which  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  very  strong  religious  belief. 

In  ."ipite  of  an  evening  newspaper  of 
tlvs  I  ,ty  describmg  her  as  "mellow  ma- 
.•■      ■   Miss   Beechrr   is  exceedingly 
>ouri;-;  looking.    She  is  very  slim,  with 
an  oval  ffice,  piquant  features  and  ar- 
resting green  eyes.   As  she  sat  opposite 
me  in  the  roomy  privacy  of  the  Tour- 
'ine  dining  room,  drinking  tea,  dressed! 
n  a  jersey  suit  with  a  turban  to  match,  j 
he  looked  as  if  she  had  come  in  from] 
1  country  walk  rather  than  oft  the 

'  It^  was  on  her  17th  birthday  that 
;;ttle  Janet  reluctantly  made  her  first 
appearance  in  "The  Education  of  Mr. 
Pip."  Her  ambition  was  to  become  a: 
painter,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  ofj 
earning  her  livmg  at  that  time  she 
was  forced  to  abandon  her  art  studies. : 
Since  then  her  name  has  been  coupled 
with  Broadway's  most  successful  plays.  I 
"The  Concert,"  "Fair  and  Warmer,"! 
"A  Bill  of  Divorcement,"  "Call  the  Doc- 
tor," "The  Girl  in  the  Taxi"  and  "Meet 
the  Wife"  are  a  few  of  them.  Her  older! 
sister.  Olive  Wyndham,  also  a  distin-j 
guished  actress,  married  an  engineer 
and  Is  now  living  in  a  mining  town 
and  writing  fiction.  Miss  Beecher  has 
been  married  twice,  to  Harry  R.  Gug- 
genheimer  and  to  Dr.  Richard  Hoff- 
mann. All  her  free  time  she  spends 
with  her  son  of  8,  who  lives  In  New 
York.  They  row,  skate  and  ride  don- 
keys together  in  Central  Park,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.    That  is  holiday. 

Today  Miss  Beecher  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  her  profession,  but  this 
>s  not  the  critical  analysis  of  an  actre.s.-; 
^nly  aa  attempted  portrait  of  a  lady.: 


!  REPERTORY  THEATRE 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 

A  play  In  three  acts,  based  on  Mrs. 
Burnett's  famous  story.  The  cast: 

'■lar.v   S>ie  Colvin  Emerson 

'  rciiic  EiToI  (Lord  Faumleroj  ) . .  Lois  Buell 
I  >dric  Errol    (Lord  Fauntlero.v    Lois  Buell 

Ir.  Hobbs.  a  Grcpr  John  B.  R.vno 

iticli.   »  Bootblack   Allen  Nourse 

"Ir.  Havisham.  a-  Solicitor.  ..lohn  Wnrhiirlon 

^":irl  of  DoriiK'Oiirt  Howard  K.vie 

Thomas,   a  Kootman  Kpnncth  Reardon 

;iii:sins,    a    Farmer  .James  Grainaer 

Minna  Rema  Mar.vana 

l:!ne.   a  Servant  Beatrice  .Jeniiin;:.? 

li>hn.  a  Servant  William  Gilbert 

Williin.s.  a  Groom  Arthur  Powers 

Forty  years  ago  Elsie  Leslie  intro- 
duced "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  to  Bos- 
on audiences  at  a  time  when  filial 
devotion  and  good  manners  were"  ex- 
pected of  every  child  and  had  an  amaz- 
ing success.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Jewett  pre- 
.-cnted  the  same  play  to  an  audience  of 
modern  and  more  sophisticated  chil- 
dren, but  the  story  of  the  democratic 
.nmerican  boy  who  suddenly  finds  him- 
eU  heir  to  an  English  earldom  and 
rparated  from  the  mother  he  adored, 
sain  won  applause.    It  has  become, 
owever,  essentially  a  children's  play, 
'  ^J'^^  acting  seemed  a  bit  overdone 
o  adult  taste,  it  must  be  remembered 
iiat  the  performance  was  designed  for 
hildren,  and  they  enjoyed  it  to  the  full. 
They  liked  Lois  Buell,  whose  diminu- 
ive  figure  and  fresh  boyish  voice  made 
(T  well  suited  to  the  part  of  Lord 
auntleroy.    In  the  scene  where  she 
ins  over  the  old  earl,  she  pleased  even 
;he  little  boys  who  v/ere  dragged  to  the 
play  protesting  that  they  didn't  want 
10  see  that  sissy  with  curls. 

Miss  Latham,  as  Lord  Pauntleroy's 
mother  was  sincere  and.  restrained.  She 
was  especially  good  in  the  first  act 
where  she  breaks  the  news  to  Cedric, 
and  in  the  interview  with  his  grand- 
mother, both  of  which  sccenes  might 
have  easily  become  sentimental. 

Mr.  Kyle  as  the  testy  earl  did  some 
excellent  pantomime  and  listened  well 
.   .   that  most  difficult  part  of  act- 
ing. 

The  minor  characters  were  adequate- 
ly represented.  Mary  delighted  the 
children  with  her  antics,  and  Mr.  Hobbs 
was  greeted  with  shouts  of  applause 
whenever  he  appeared. 

Mr.  Jewett  merits  the  gratitude  of 
parenU  for  presenting  to  the  children 
of  thLs  generation  Mrs.  Burnett's  whole- 
some cornedy,  in  an  age  when  such 
'•ays  are  all  too  rare. 


Grant  Mitchell  Finds  I<' 
Suit! 


t6  Oraiv  "  pleasant  revival  of| 

his  alwa.N  uil  comedy,  "A  Tailor; 

Made  Man,  "  at  the  Pljynouth  Theatre 
last  Tuesday  evening.  Interviewed  after 
the  performance,  Mr.  Mitchell  said  that 
he  would  like  to  present  a  repertoire  of 
his  favorite  plays  in  Boston,  such  as  "It 
Pays  10  Advertise."  "The  Champion" 
and  others,  if  there  was  enough  public 
■support  to  warrant  his  making  a  pro- 
longed stay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  come  to  pass,  for  these  deliglUful 
plays  do  not  age  and  seem  to  improve 
on  further  acquaintance. 

Questioned  about  the  difficulties  or 
otherwise  of  finding  plays  that  .suited 
him.  Mr.  Mitchell  admitted  that  it  was 
j  not  an  ea.sy  task,  but  al.so  confe.sscd  that 
he  found  play  reading  next  to  impos- 
I  sible.  "I  have  one  play  in  my  trunk 
1  now."  he  said,  "that  I  have  been  trying 
to  read  for  eight  months,  but  I  can't 
seem  to  get  much  beyond  the  first  act, 
since  I  have  to  go  back  so  often  and 
pick  up  the  threads."  We. were  sitting  on 
the  deserted  tailor  shop  set  that  figun-s 
so  prominently  in  his  play,  and  Mr.' 
Mitchell,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  incursions  of  his  many  friends 
was  in  excellent  spirits  as  he  described 
some  of  the  trials  that  beset  an  actor 
who  has  attained  sufficient  eminence  to 
qualify  as  a  play  reader.  "Frequently  I 
have  plays  sent  to  me  that  are  in  no 
way  suited  to  my  needs,  which  I  read 
carefully  and  then  send  back  with  a 
polite  note  saying  why  I  cannot  use 
them.  As  often  as  not."  Mr.  Mitchell 
remarked  with  a  smile,  "the  author  will 
reply  that  he  knew  it  would  not  be  anyi 
good  to  me  but  that  he  wanted  myi 
opinion  on  it  before  he  sent  it  on  to  his 
next  victim."  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  use: 
the  word  "victim"  but  it  must  havel 
been  what  he  meant,  for  he  went  on  to 
tell  of  even  more  cheeky  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  aspiring  dramatists.  "At 


By  ELINOR  L.  HUGHES 

Now  that  Boston  has  been  thoroughly! 
protected  from  anything  that  might  in-' 
jure  its  morals,  it  should  not  neglect 
those  pla.vs  which,  while  entirely  harm- 

'V^1eh"tfni"int''"i"^'  """^  same  time 

'  ,Erl.     entertainment  quite  unham- 

'  ns.  These  reflections  and  others  of  a 
milar  nature  were  prompted  by  a  visit 


I  times  a  play  will  ,be  so  had  as  to  be 
I  practically  hopeless^from  any  point  of 
view,  but  in  that  case  there  may  be  a 
notation  bv  the  writer  saying  that  he 
knows  it  IS  baa,  but  asking  me  to  inaKc 
any  suggestions  that  I  may  think  de- 
sirable, and  adding  that  he  is  forward- 
ing eight  more  plays  with  the  same  idea 
in  mind."  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  or 
he  might  be  prompted  to  unkind  re- 
marks, but  he  appears  to  take  these 
nuisances  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work 
and  expresses  but  little  resentment. 

If  any  one  still  thinks  that  Grant 
Mitchell  is  married  they  should  be  dis- 
abused at  once.  His  trip  to  Bermuda 
lEst  spring  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  honeymoon,  all  reports  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  to  v.sit  William  Becbe,  the 
naturalist,  that  he  braved  the  discom- 
forts of  the  voyage.  Mr.  Beebe  has  been 
given  for  the  time  being  a  small  island 
owned  by  the  English  government, 
about  half  an  hour's  run  out  to  sea 
from  Fort  St.  George.  On  this  island 
no  tourists  are  allowed  and  no  one 
comes  save  by  special  invitation.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  here  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  deep-sea  diving,  going 
down  many  feet  into  the  water  in  a 
regular  diving  outfit.  "It  was  a  curious 
sensation?"  he  said.  "I  found  that  I 
was  talking  aloud  to  myself,  apparently 
?.  common  occurence  witli  people  when 
they  go  down  for  the  first  time;  I  sup- 
pose that  I  was  try.ng  to  keep  myself 
company  much  in  the  same  way  that  a 
small  boy  whistles  when  passing  a 
haunted  house." 

Questioned  as  to  the  color  of  things 
on  the  ocean  bottom,  Mr.  Mitchell  said: 
"There  is  a  curious  uniformity  of  gray- 
green  that  makes  everything  look  alike: 
you  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  seeing 
"a  rock  or  a  piece  of  seaweed.  The  fish 
are  very  tame,  showing  little  fear  and 
only  a  fair  amount  of  curiosity;  if  I  sat 
1  still  long  enough  they  would  swim  be- 
tween my  fingers  as  if  I  were  a  part  of 
their  usual  surroundings."  He  has  an- 
other invitation  from  Mr.  Beebe  to 
ccme  to  Bermuda  this  coming  spring 
and  Is  seriously  considering  going.  "I 
am  only  afraid  that  I  could  not  possibly 
have  as  good  a  time  as  I  did  before 
and  that  makes  me  hesitate,  since  1  ii 
have  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  |l 
anywhere  before  and  I  should  not  like 
to  spoil  my  memories."  ' 
A  far  cry  from  the  theatre  is  \ 
Bermuda,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  with  ^his 
zest  for  getting  the  most  out  of  what- 
ever he  is  do.ng  finds  no  difficulty  in 
enjoying  both. 

AS  THEY  SAW  IT  ~ 

Robbers  boarded  a  .street  car  in  Long  Island 
City,  held  at  bay  passengers  and  motorman, 
.  .find  made  oflf  with  a  $7200  pay  roll.   Some  pas- 
•s.cngers  said  the  hold-up  men  were  three;  some 
saw  four;  others  Were  sure  there  were  five. 
.  Some  described  all  the  robbers  as  fat  and  short: 
others  said  they  were  tall  and  thin.   There  was 
also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
robbers  fled  on  foot  or  jumped  into  a  waiting, 
iriendly  motor  car.    Grant  that  in  the  excity- 
:v.cnt  the  passengers  had  no  time  to  describe 
the  faces  or  the  dress  of  the  invaders,  yet  the 


The  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  reviv,<il  of  "The  Winter's  Tale"  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  gave  manj 
an  Dpjiorttmlty  of  seeing  a  play  that  had  been  known  to  them  only  by  thj 
fgaaiftg^'of  it.  To  the  older  generation  the  revival  brought  with  it  the  memf 
roty-'W  iAary  Anderson.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  no  performance  taif 
realize  their  conception  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women;  but  the  greal 
majoj-ity  of  playgoers  agree  with  William  Gillette  that  the  printed  play  i| 
nothing  but  "the  directions"  of  a  drama. 

•  'Mr.jJewett  fortunately  did  not  attempt  to  firoduce  "The  Winter's  Talc 
in  jnoclern  dress,  and  so  the  audience  was  not  obliged  to  greet  Perdita  as 
flapper.,  He  divided  the  play  into  two  parts  following  the  example  of  Gran  j 
ville-  Baa*er  when  he  revived  the  comedy  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London.  i1 
m2.  with  Lillah  McCarthy  as  Hei-mlone  and  Cathleen  Nesbilt  as  Perdit.^ 
Nor  would  Mr.  Barker  be  drawn  ijjto  any  controversy  over  the  division 
to  Acfs  and  scenes.  "Whether  they  were  first  divided  by  Shakespeare  hir 
self  or' by  a  later  hand  I  have  no  idea,  though  in  some  cas&  (not  that 
'The  %ri,ter's  Tale')  the  division  is  quite  badly  done.  It  is  possible  that  thj 
developing  structure  of  the  theatre  and  the  stage  gradually  made  the  seer 
division' both  an  easier  and  a  more  important  matter;  and  possibly  ij 
Sliakespeare's  own  case,  at  least,  the  increasing  length  of  the  later  pla\| 
necessitated  pauses.   But  that  any  and  every  EUzabethan  play,  any  dramj 
of  rhetoric  and  the  platform  stage,  should  be  played  as  swiftly  and  uninter" 
ruptedly  as  possible— of  that  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Thereforj 
for  'The  ;Winter's  Tale'  I  make  the  obvious  and  natural  division  into  tw| 
parts,  and  allow  for  t'ne  one  pause  only.' 

.  As  for  the  costuming  of  the  play,  Mr.  Barker  in  spite  of  Apollo's  oraclj 
did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  classic  dress.  To  give  the  key  to  the  imagins 
tion  there  was  the  Renaissance  classic,  Giulio  Romano,  the  pattern  designf 
recommended  in  the  play  itself.    "For  the  Bohemian  countryside  let 
fetter  ourselves  as  little  as  Shakespeare  did.    As  to  scenery  as  scenery 
.mjost'iy^  understood— canvas,  realistically  painted— I   w*ould  have  none  of 
.Etecciratipn?  Yes!" 

Nfar^  Anderson  doubled  the  characters  of  Hermione  and  Perdita  i 
London.;ip  1887  and  at  Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1888.   Her  danci 
as. Perdita  was  a  feature  of  the  performance.   "She  danced  extravagant! 
about  ^h?  stage."  says  the  often  inaccurate  T.  Allston  Brown.  "She  wore  t 
co5tume!,of  rural  simplicity,  and  the  skirts  were  so  soft  and  flimsy,  and 
isee  of.  petticoats  that  the  limbs  (i.e.  legs,  with  your  permission.  Col.  Brow 
we»-e  <iuite  as  distinct  to  view  as  though  shown  in  tights.  She  caperc 
nimbly  through  this  terpsichorean  demonstration,  and  climaxed  it  by  throw 
ing  herself,  Ump  and  panting  into  the  arms  of  her  panting  lover." 

That  discriminating  critic  Mr.  Towse.  who  said  of  Mary  Anderson  tha 
as  an  actress  she  revealed  neither  invention  nor  ingenuity  and  was  ahva> 
sol«&and  inevitably  Mary  Anderson,  creating  no  illusion  and  only  fan 
successtul  when  her  part  fitted  her  like  a  good  glove,  found  her  whoU 
deltehtfijl  as  Galatea,  Parthenia  and  Perdita:.  "A  third  impersonation  whic 
will  always  be  cherished  in  the  memories  of  those  who  saw  it  was  hf 
Peidita  in  'The  Winter's  Tale.'  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  springtim 
but^yant  with  the  joy  of  life,  manifesting  its  happiness  in  a  dance  whic 
wafc  the  very  poetry  of  motion." 
! 


li:. 


'For  doubling  t:>e  characters  of  Hermione  and  Perdita  Miss  Anderst 
wai  censured  bv  some.  William  Winter,  always  her  sworn  champion,  som 
might  say  her  slobbering  admirer,  rushed  to  her  defence.  His  argument  ws  - 
as  toltevs:  Hermione  as  a  dramatic  person  disappears  in  the  middle  of  xm. 
third  act  and  comes  no  more  until  the  end.  when  she  emerges  as  a  statui 
Her"  character  is  fully  revealed  before  she  disappears.  She  is  at  rest  froi 
Mie 'moment  she  faints.  When  she  appears  after  16  years  as  a  statue  she  pe- 
sortifieS  -liiajestic  virtue  and  victorious  fortitude. "  She  descends  from  t" 
pc'ttestal^  sneaks'  a  few  words  ("there  are  precisely  seven  of  them  in  t 
original  but  Mary  Anderson  added  two,  selected  from  -All's  Well    )  a: 
embraces  Perdita.  whom  she  has  not  seen  since  the  girl's  earliest  infanc 
"ThiS'i^  their  only  meeting,  and  little  is  sacrificed  by  the  use  of  a  substitu 
for  fthft' daughter  in  that  scene.   Perdita's  brief  apostrophe  to  the  stat 
must  be  omitted,  but  it  is  not  missed  in  the  representation. 

'mTss  Anderson  used  a  stage  version  in  five  acts  containing  13  scenes  ai 
ranged  bV  herself.  The  play  ran  in  London  for  166  consecutive  nights.  Th 
critfcs'  pfeferied  her  Perdita  to  her  Hermione.  This  led  Winter  to  a  Ion 
analysis  of  the  two  characters,  all  for  the  glorification  of  the  actiess.  He^ 
mione  had  usually  been  represented  as  an  elderly  woman  to  be  played  by  a 
Sess  technically  called  "heavy."  Mr.  Winter  ^^'^  Hermione  should  be  re 
resented  as  about  30  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  '"^'fl^J^^^'l^Y.''^^  \l 
of  it.  "Leqntcs  is  not  more  than  34  at  the  opening  and  he  ''O"!^  be  50  at  b 
close  .,1  .  TO  comprehend  Hermione  the  observer  must  separate  he 
absolutols  and  finally,  from  association  with  the  passions.  ...  He 
eSionTare  never  of  a  passionate  kind.  Her  mind  predominates  The 
S  rnteT  br  aks  out  in  a  long  rhapsody  over  Miss  Anderson  s  interpr  t a 
tltJn  Qf,V  part.  Those  who  wish  to  read  it  should  consult  the  Second 
ume  of  Winter's  "Wallet  of  Time." 

■•The  Winter's, Tale"  was  fii^t  played  in  New  York  ^'-^^^'^/^fjf 
entitled  "Florizel  and  Perdita.  or  The  Sheep-Shearing,    m  '^^^  ''^'^^^^^l^ 
rTtt   Worizel-  Mrs   Marriott,  Perdita.    This  arrangement  which  rrtau.c 
met^iny^f  sJ^kes^are  '  was  revived  ,n  17%.   Not  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
really  seen  in  New  York.   In  1819  Mrs.  Barnes  played  Feidita  m  a  pr.-o..i 
ance  said  to  be  creditable.   

Oneras  have  been  based  on  the  play.  Carlo  Barbieris  ■  Perdila  "  '  l'> • 
1865?:'  'HeVrone'  by  Max  Bruch  .Berlin.  1872);  "Em  W.nterrriaerchon  . 
Carl  GoWmark  iV.enna,  1908):  and  incidental  music  P'^^  ^ 

composed  V,v  several,  including  Humperdinck.  who  wTOte  for  Reinhardt  s  pro 


ction  in  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1906. 


"Anpn-icr  revival  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  is  "Li  ;u   j.  mu  i  i.^.i  loioy.'l 
*,ijeg3ie  was  the  original  little  hero.   Tommy  Russell  also  took  the  part 
;8^nd  1889.  There  were  good  people  in  the  cast  at  the  Broadway  The  J 
iai -December,  1888:    J.  H.  Gijmour,  the  Earl  of  Dorincourt;  Kathryh 
,  Mrs.  Errol;  F.  L.  Mackay,  Mr.  Havisham;  EfBe  Germon,  Mary;  Alicq 
ir,  Minna.  At  the  100th  perlormance  Tommy  was  in  act  1,  Elsie  in  the 
-nd  act.  .  ' 

The  great  success  of  the  plav  is  still  remembered.  Nice  little  boys  ^J•erej 
dlilled  'dfe^isively  "Lord  Fauntleroy"  by  rude  schoolmfites,  abandoning  for  the 
'  Be  the  irritating  epithet  "Sissy."    More  than  one  liuip  boy  objected  to 
g  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the  stage  hero. 
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tend  toward  harshness.  Her  string  play-  ! 
ers  have  always  been  so  excellent  that 
It  seems  curtous  that  Mi.ss  Leginska  I 
should  tolerate  the  dry  quality  which, 
twice  yesterday,  dulled  their  tone  before 
the  close  of  the  final  chord. 

Nobly  Miss  Leginska  began  the  after- 
noon, with  a  noble  performance  of  the; 
"Meistersinger"  prelude.  Here  was 
splendor  of  rhythm  and  tone,  a  plastici- 
ty in  the  treatment  of  melody — the 
melody,  furthermore,  of  the  greatest 
significaru;e — that  caused  a  listener  to 
forget,  for  the  moment,  his  wish  that 
the  subsidiary  melody  in  the  closing 
pages  might  be  heard  something  more 
clearly. 

With  similar  perfection  of  rhythm 
and  of  melody-shaping.  Miss  Leginska 


[_  Lucille  La  Verne,  wh.ose  portrayal  of  the  old  woman  in  "Sun-Up"'  gave 
■^jnternational  fame,  appeared  as  Shylock  a.  fortnight  ago  in  London. 

performance  was  described  as  intelligent  but  lacking  in  strength,  I  '^^^^^  with  Schubert's  Unfinished^Sym- 
;rafnt  and  emotional  power.   The  DaUy  Telegraph's  critic  was  first  of  aU '  avoiding  unerringly  the 

iliped  to"  free  his  mind  of  the  fact  of  the  masquerade.    "Not  until  he  has  i  ftant  d°d  X^JurwUh  "th^ 
manafed  to  forget  tna-  this  particular  Shylocs  is  a  woman  can  he  really  Jirritating  error  of  turning  Schubm'into 
addrcs.v  himself  to  the  question  whether  it  is  a  good  Shylock  or  not.    And  j  ^^i^nnese  Simple  Simon  sort  of  person 
Of  tqiUAe  he  is  being  reminded  continually  that  the  Shylock  before  him,  in  '  "''" 
Mite  of  all  that  false  hair  and  grease  paint  and  a  grufi  voice  can  do,  is, 
wvertheless,  a  woman." 

Miss  La  Verne  was  not  the  first  woman  to  play  Shylock.   At  least  three 
•ctresses  in  the  United  States  have  been  seen  in  the  part.  Charlotte  Cramp 


Who  knew  no  more  than  to  sing  and 
dance  in  the  sun.  To  those  first  ro- 
mantically mysterious  pages,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  working  out,  she  did  full 
justice.  To  the  dramatic  passage  too 
that  follows,  she  gave  full  force.  Prom 


^m^red  in  New  York,  early  in  1859:   She  also  played  Hamlei:  RiThard  itolT^ste.  much*'ma''y''be  «JeS 


■trade  I 


i  it. 


£H,  Iaq:o,  not  to  mention  Mazeppa,  being  the  first  to  go  up  the  run  on  the  I  She  played  a  piano  concerto  Lia 
horse  s  back  without  being  lashed  to  him.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  Henry  IPHnow's  No.  4.  She  played  it  superbly 
Lwis  who  came  to  New  York  in  the  thirties.   She  also  played  Othello  Vir-  J'"^h  the  technical  mastery  which  tells 

ner  how  to  let  every  note  of  unforced 
tone  be  heard  above  a  heavy  orchestra. 
It  is  well  she  did;  the  concerto  itself 
seems  empty  enough.  One  fell  to  won- 
dering, with  that  Boris  de  Schloezer  of 
the  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  just  what  it 
has  about  it  that  makes  it  sound  Rus- 
sian and  by  no  possibility  anything  else 
After   the   concerto   Miss  Leginska 

M    brought  forward  her  new  orchestral 

lltMimy  have  complained  of  inaudible  dialogue;  of  young  actresses  chew-  of  "Old  King  Cole."   Not  miss- 

■  ...  o  ing  the  loss  of  a  voice,  it  sounded  well 

_  mighty  brisk  and  jovial   humorous  in 

nme  one  signing  himself  "A  Dramatist"  made  the  same  complaint  the  stout  way  that  fits  the  title  Then 
a  foi  iiii^^ht  ago  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London:  ^^^er  for  wild  romance,  Mi.ss  Leginska 

i"Much  richly-deserved  blame  for  inaudibility  has  been  laid  upon  ttie  ^"  afternoon  with  Liszt's  "Les 


ginlus.  Romeo  and  William  Tell.  Mrs.  Macready  played  Shylock,  also  Rich 
eliJ]Miin,lK72  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York. 

Women  have  undertaken  the  roles  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Claude  Melnotte, 
Oivjd  Copperfield,  Ingomar.  The  part  of  Hamlet  has  appealed  to  many, 
ufionrthem  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  persuaded  herself  that  the  Prince  was 
4 'woman.  This  led  to  a  duel  in  Paris  where  at  that  time  the  drama  was 
lipiMi  66riously. 

fMtsiy  have  complained  of  inaudible  dialogue;  of  young  actresses  chew- 
words,  rushing  their  lines,  dropping  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 


ild.€r«  of  the  actors  and  actresses  themselves,  and.  Indeed,  they  are  only  ^  K^she  is  a  proud  woman  today 
^.  prone  to  attempt  to  carve  out  a  career  upon  the  Stage  without  having  has  a  right  to  be.   She  has  bi^ueht  her 

jlr#  mastered  the  rudiments  of  diction.   Their  habit  of  speaking  in  an  un-  |  -  

•one,.pf  swallowing  their  words  and,  most  of  all,  of  dropping  the  voice  h  orchestra  to  a  pass  when  they  can  ^ 
ihe  end  of  a  phrase  is  irritating  enough  to  an  audience,  but  it  is  perfectly  ' 
-•^dening  to  a  dramatist  who  sees  his  best  points  missed  and  lines  which 
an  important  bearing  on  his  plot  rendered  completely  incomprehensible. 
I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  is  to  be 
and  producers, 


is  to  be  attached  to  the 
Just  as  one  can  easily  fall  into  a  bad  habit  at  gou 
^eing  aware  of  it,  so  an  actor  can  quite  easily  acquire  some  bad  tricfc 
'  "Sly." 

tl-TK  writer  thinks  producers  are  also  to  blame.   "In  striving  after  nat- 
•hey  frequently  allow  actors  to  tone  down  their  voices  to  such  an 
'n^'r■^■,  (hey  posscss  absolute  clarity  of  diction,  they  are  nearly 


work  technically,  musically  and  emo- 
tionally admirable.   And  she  has  devel- 
oped a  public  eager  to  hear  her.   Con-  ' 
gjjal.i'lations!  r.  r.  ^ 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  THEATRE 
"Four  Devils" 

A  rcmn  drama,  ndaplcd  by  BerlhoM  Vler- 
tcl  from  a  nmcl  h.v  Herman  Banr:  direcled 
in  iij  oritmal  silpni  form  b.v  F.  W.  Murnau 
and  prortU'efl  by  William  fox.  firm  a*  a 
silent  picture  an<t  now  partly  in  dialoeiie. 
»iih  Ihe  lollowinr  ca»t: 

Mail""    JanPl  Ga.rnor 

Vliarlps   Charle!>  Morion 

J'<'"i»e   Nancy  Drexrl 


iHcrcnces  of  opinion  above' noted:  are  another,  her  countrymen  excei  irrevei,  /^t'l'S^rt.- \\  Barry  Norton 

iroof  of  the  inability,  of  witnesses  to  describe  m-ere  supposed  to  lack:  lyric  poetry,  ceremonious" 


lary  Dunuaii  | 


hat  actually  happened,  even  when  an  experi- 
iient  is  made  to  test  their  power  of  observa- 
lon.  And  so  in  court  witnesses  may  honestly 
ufTer  in  the  recital  of  what  happened  and  what 
hey  saw.    With  the  result  that  jurymen  look 


manners,  contempt  for  money;  M.  Grigaut 
wishes  that  Sinclair  Lewis  had  added  that  the 
Americans  have  now  the  sincere  respect  and 
admiration  for  art  that  have  for  a  Ion?  time 
been  denied  them:    This  admiration  is  mani- 


aipon  them  with  suspicion  and  the  ends  of  justice  fgsted  in  many  wavs-museums,  private  collec- 
\n  often  defeated.  The  inability  to  be  accurate  schools  of  art  even  in  the  universities. 

n  description  of  what  actually  happened  is       .-The  Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard,"  he  says,  "is, 
:nnMngly  shown  in  a  pamphlet  written  bylj  ^jip^.g^  the  most  complete  of  them.  Built 
f  U.  Crocker  concerning  an  experiment  vears  ago-the  building  itself  is  ideal-it 

some  .years  ago  m  a  club  of  this  city.          ^^e  most  perfect,  the  most  typical  of  its  class." 


'.ni 


THE  LATE  "MRS.  JACK" 

M  Paul  P.  Grigaut,  in  an  article  publishec 

the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  on  "L'amour  di 

i  t  Aux  Etats-Unis"  pays  Boston  a  handsonv 
mpliment  by  devoting  the  greater  part  of  hi; 

;icle  to  the  Gardner  Museum,  with  a  fe^ 
iges  about  the  Fogg  Museum  in  Cambridge,  i 

He  begins  by  saying  that  one  demands  o 
ch  country  a  certain  amount  of  originalit; 
iich  defines  it:  England  would  not  bs  England 
iihout  the  fogs  of  the  Thames  and  the  mea- 
)ws  of  Surrey;  Spain  without  toreros  and 
ns  would  not  exist  for  us.  And  so  Messrs. 
Drd  and  Carnegie  have  taken  the  place  of 
uSalo  Bill  and  Rio  Jim;  the  sky-scrapers  of 
8^  York.  Ford's  factories  in  Detroit,  oil  wells 

California^ — these  are  "the  ideal  of  a  genera- 
m  that  can  no  longer  dream  of  dying  from 
Id  in  icy  Alaska,  or  of  horse-taming  on  the 
Jxas  ranches." 

M.  Grigaut  names  museums  in  this  country 
lich  have  been  established  'by  millionaires, 
pecially  the  Huntington  in  California  and  the 
ardner  in  Boston.  He  describes  the  latter  at 
ngth  and  gives  a  lively  description  of  Mrs. 
ardner  based  chiefly  on  Mr.  Morris  Carter's 
;cellent  biography,  not  forgetting  to  mention 
!r  belief  that  she  was  descended  from  "an 
iihentic  branch  of  the  Stuarts  in  England 
id  counted  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Robert 
'•■'CP  .imong  her  ancestors." 

M.  ,Gngaut  also  quotes  from  "Dodsworth"! 
'  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  remarks  of  an  English- 
all  to  the  American  lien  me,  to  the  effect  that 


poetic  Insfglit,  graphic  phote^fapny  j 
and,  above  all,  that  sixth  sense  which  |^ 
in  this  case  relates  to  turning  his 
scenes.  Seldom  have  we  seen  such 
facile  play  of  light  and  shadow,  such 
.subtle  searching  of  corners,  such  sig- 
nificant small  touches  which  mereljt 
fiash  on  and  ofl:  before  one's  eyes,  yet 
brilliantly  illumine  a  character  or  a 
scene. 

Four  homeless  waifs,  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  a  brutal  trainer  of  circus 
performers,    have    only    one  staunch 
friend,  an  aging  clown  named  Joseph. 
When  Cecchl  beats  the  children  the 
clown  inteijferes.    Finally  he  beats  the 
drunken  Cecchi  into  temporary  oblivion 
and  escapes  with  his  four  acrobatic 
proteges,   housed   in   a  little  donkey 
wagon  and  guarded  by  a  pet  dog.  I^ter 
we  see  the  quartet,  grown  up,  ready  to 
astound  all  Paris  as  the  "Four  Devus' 
in  a  sensational  aerial  act  in  the  Cirque 
Olympia.    The  old  clown  is  now  their 
manager  and  counsellor.    Marion  and 
Charles  and  Louise  and  Adolf  have 
grown  up  as  lovers.  The  fust  hint  of 
impending   tragedy    enters    with  the 
presence  in  a  ring-box  of  Blame,  a 
rich  wanton  who  becomes  enamoured 
of  Charles.   He  is  caught  in  the  snare, 
neglects  the  wistful  Marion,  becomes 
dissipated,    nearly    disintegi-ates  the 
troupe.    Just  in  time  he  realizes  how 
despicable  he  has  been,  but  not  in  time; 
to  prevent  the  broken-hearted  Marion  . 
from  falling  deliberately  from  a  trapeze,  ■ 
with  no  net  beneath.    The  ending  is 
happy,  for  apparently  she  will  live.  The  ) 
picture  intimates  as  much.  _ 

For  more  than  an  hour  Saturdays] 
audiences    were    held    spellbound    by  ■ 
silently  told  story,  by  exceptionally  af- 
fecting acting,  by  endless  instances  of 
vivid,    stabbing    picturization.  Then 
Miss'  Duncan,  leaning  lazily  against  a 
mantel,      addressed     the  miserable 
Charles.   The  spell  was  broken.  Some- 
thing .snapped,  to  be  felt  all  over  the  | 
theatre.    Other  voices  joined  the  din.  i 
all  save  Miss  Gaynor's,  which  proved] 
little  more  than  a  child's  whimper.  En- 
thralment  gave  way  to  laughter  which  1 
had  in  it  a  threat  o£  resentment.    So  ] 
easily  may  charm,  that  most  illusive  of 
qualities  of  stage  or  screen,  be  de-  | 
stroved.    So  abruptly  may  a  master-  , 
be  ruined  bv  the  slashing  hand  \ 


piece 

of  a  master  buiigler. 


W.  E.  G. 


1 


He  has  much  to  say  In  praise  .of  Mr.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Sachs;  the  manner  in  which  the  pictures 
are  exhibited;  the  intimate,  subtle  acquaintance 
v.'ith  French  taste  shown  by  the  organizers. 
"The  fact  aloijs  that  six  of  Cezanne's  pictures 
of  v,'hich  the  'Man  in  Blue,'  five  authentic  pic- 
tures by  Daumier  (among  them  'Les  Saltim- 
banques').  a  dozen  by  Degas,  have  been  reunited, 
will  be  sufficient  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
endeavor  to  complete  a  unique  'ensemble.' " 

<iia  /•  f  y     ^  ft  f 

WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESsIKa 

Once  more,  yesterday  afternoon,  BtheJ 

Leginska  and  her  orchestra  played  be 

fore  Jordan  Hall  sold  .out.  Whethei 

the  public  went  to  the  hall  in  support 

of  feminism,  out  of  per.sonal  regard  for 

Miss  Leginska,  or— let  us  hope  -in  the 

;fr,7mJi'''^  music,  does 

not  matter.  A  large  company  did,  at  all 

?J;r.".K,'  ^^^'V  ^"  excellent;  program  ad- 
muably  performed,  and  derived  there- 
Th.Tc'  P'*'"  ^        ""are  pleasure, 

inus  was  the  cause  of  music  in  Boston 

mancTletTba'ck  the  m,,^i>.?"'/  S"^""-  i  «P«ch'to  the  princip;Vpla'yerrbdnging 
The  t^me  bo.  ^liJl^^i'^u'  \ 't  up  to  marketable  date  along  with  the 

other  talkies  and  semi-talkies.  In  such 
form  has  it  now  been  sent  on  tour,  in 
such  form  was  it  unfolded  Saturday  at 


FOVR  PUBLIX  THEATRES 
"Hard  to  Get" 

An  all-talkinK  Kcieen  compdy  adapted  Irorn 
a  Piorv  by  Edna  ferber.  enlitled  •  Classifipc 
dirocted  by  William   BaudinP  and  piesenlt^d 
by  First  National  at  Ihe  S<'ol!ay  S<i.  <  ai"'<;i- 
Cenlral   So.    and  Slrand  Theatres  with  the 

B?'hhv'"fariin  ■   Dorothy  Mackaill 

Pa  Martin  Jimmie  F.nlayson 

Ma  Ma'rVin   ^'°"Ta.  Wui? 

.Marly  Martin   .•■  •I«''f 

nexter  Coiirlland   K<imund  Biirns 

Mro.  Coiirllaod    Clarissa  Selwynnc 

Jerry  Dillon    Charles  Delano- 

Mr.  Beaudine  has  turned  oiit  an 
amusing  comedy  in  "Hard  to  Get."  He 
i  had  something  to  work  on,  thanks  to 
I  Miss  Ferber's  original  story;  and  he 
was  aided  further  by  a  small  cast  of 
willing  workers  headed  by  Miss  Mackaill, 
Mr.  Delaney  and  Mr.  Oakie.  The  nar- 
rative is  dependent  less  on  novelty  of 
theme  than  on  its  treatment.  It  is  the 
famihar  yarn  of  the  haughty  manikin 
who  works  days  in  a  fashionable  mo-  j 
diste's  .shop  and  dream  o'nigh  s  of  a 
Fifth  avenue  lover  and  palace.  In  the  \ 
case  of  Bobby  Martin,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  family  background  is  not  en- 
couraging to  Dexter  Courtland.  the 
Fifth  avenue  philanderer  wlr  n  Bobby 
meets  in  a  hairdressing  sh  He  is 
tactful  enough  to  overlook  jbiness 
and  illiteracy  because  he  i.  luinely 
interested  in  the  piquant  L  .v.  He 
knows  what  she  is  shooting  :  and  is 
inclined  to  humor  her,  by  gifts  of 
flowers,  sweets  and  luncheons. 

He  made  one  serious  error,  though, 
when  he  pretended  that  he  had  run  out 
of  gas  one  night  and  tried  to  inveigle 
I  Bobby  into  an  inn  which  included 
[sleeping  chambers  in  its  cover  charge. 
Bobby  walked  home,  broke  up  a  family 
conference  at  5:30  in  the  morning,  and 
foimd  it  hard  to  convince  her  parents 
that  she  still  was  a  good  girl.  Jerry 
Dillon,  a  plain-spoken  automobile  me- 
chanic, who  meantime  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Bobby,  also  was  waiting  in  the 
Martin  sitting  room.  He  glanced  down- 
ward, remarked.  "Those  shoes  certainly 
look  good  to  me,"  and  thus  expressed 


The  riown    h  arrell  Ma'-donald 

*-e<ihi     .\nder«  Ranriolf 

rharlee,  aa  boy  la.  k  Parker 

Adolf,  as  boy   Phillipoe  de  l.a<y 

Marion,  as  eirl  Dawn  O'Day 

I.oiiise.  as  ?irl   Anita  Fremault 

One  year  ago  "Four  Devils"  was  re- 
lea.sed  for  New  York  view  as  a  silent  pic- 
ture.   In  that  form,  for  some  unknown,  his  belief  in  her  chastity.  The  quite  un- 


reason, it  never  was  allowed  to  reach 
Baston.  The  more's  the  pity.  For  some 
one  in  authority  in  the  Pox  manage- 
ment, stricken  suddenly  with  an  attack 
of  stupidity  which  by  now  should  have 
reacted  and  caused  both  chagrin  and 
remorse,  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting 
in  on  the  last  two  reels,  giving  audible 


The  time  has  come  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  comment  on  Miss 
Leginska  s  orchestra  in  terms  suitable 

=!Hif'?»«T".'K''''°''  beginnings. 
Still  le.s.s  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  stress 
the  point  that  all  her  players  are  worn! 
rn=.?f  '.^  Leginska  has  at  her  command 
an  able  body  of  players,  competent,  now 

Hei  basses,  especially,  she  has  bettered 
so  much  so  that  their  tone  if  at  tidies 
of  a  genuine  lovelines.s-  onlv 
PiissaKes  for  full  orchestr 


the  New  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre. 

F.  W.  Murnau,  who  directed  '  The 
Last  Laugh."  "Tartuffe,"  and  "Sunrise, 


believable  fact  that  Courtland  appeared 
soon  after,  apologized  for  being  a  cad, 
and  offered  marriage,  did  not  move 
Bobby.  She  went  out  to  the  street, 
climbed  into  Jerry's  runabout,  and  em- 
braced him.  Fifth  avenue  was  perma- 
nently out. 

The  dialogue,  commonplace,  frank,  Is 
steadily  amusing,  especially  the  verbal 
sparring  of  Miss  Mackaill  and  Oakie 
as  the  roughneck  brother.  Yeah,  is 
still  in  vogue  as  an  unanswerable  'come 
back'.     Slug   Oakie's   appellation  for 

one  whom  he  holds  in  contempt,  struck 
us  as  a  new  one.    That  lad  certainly 


in  loud 


they  still 


has  been  absent  from  Hollywood  these  does  pick  up  some  blistering  slang.  Mr. 


.several  months.  "Sunrise,"  that  curious 
blend  of  realism  and  symbolism,  was 
his  swan  song.  He  had  hoped  it  would 
be  a  gi'eat  picture;  it  was  merely  a 
near-great  pic  '  ui  '  r' ,iir  Devils." 


this  same  M' 
wonderful  t; 


in  that 
'  rast, 


inlayson,  as  the  subdued  pater  fam- 
has,  still  fusses  with  his  collars;  Miss 
azenda,  in  wrapper  and  owl-glasses, 
reens  and  chirps  as  the  apprehensive 
other.  Mr.  Delaney  made  Jerry  the 
traieht-forward  youth  he  was  supposed 
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to  be.  Mr.  Burns,  though  he  gave  8 
hint  of  fine  breeding  and  was  quleil> 
humorous,  allowed  his  speecii  to  laps* 
from  Fifih  or  Park  avenue  standards 
Miss  Mackalll.  pleasing  throughout,  de- 
serves an  extra  word  of  praise  fo: 
neatly  introducing  to  her  niovit 
audience  one  of  the  screen's  best  but- 
lers. Sidney  Bracy.  His  name  had  been 
omitted  from  the  filmed  cast. — W.  E.  Q. 

KEITH-ALBEE 


ond  time  andTTfefrdled.  leaving'  nis  oniy 
daughter.  Georgia.  Lulu's  child,  in 
charge  of  his  widow.  On  the  eve  of 
Mrs.  Drake's  departure  for  Europie  wiih 
the  girl  she  is  found  shot  to  death  and 
suspicion  falls  on  Lulu,  who  was  known 
to  have  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Drake  over 
some  unknown  matter.  The  tnith  was 
that  Mrs.  Drake  and  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  secretly  masTled  were  planning 
to  incapacitate  Georgia  from  shaiing  in 
her  father's  estate  by  making  her  a 
drug  addict,  and  Lulu  had  discovered 
it.  She  had  not,  however,  killed  Mrs. 
Drake,  though  she  could  not  offer  any 
assistance  to  her  lawyer,  and  the  testi- 
mony that  finally  saved  her  came  from 


"Big  Time" 

An  aii-uikitif  picture  adapted  from  thel  a  totally  unexpected  and,  it  must  be 
b.T  waii.oe    Smiih    eiiiiiipri    '  i-mle  admitted,  rather  unlikely  source;  name- 

,.  B,,  .,,   i.ee  Tiao.v  Drake  house  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 

Mae  <''«rk  der    and    overheard    certain  startling 

 Josephine  n'fim  tli'hgs.  Miss  Brockwell  gave  a  restrained 

i,  ;i    s'lepHi  i'etchit  and  moving  inteiTJretation  of  the  un- 

If  you  saw  Lee  Tracy  in  "Broadway,"  happy  woman  who  preferred  what  might 
\         ,    ^         .       .  .  have  been  a  faUl  silence  to  giving  evi- 

the  play,  not  the  moving  picture,  you  ^ence  that  might  Inculpate  her  daugh- 
will  like  his  first  talking  film,  "Big  ter.    Forrest  Stanley  act«d  the  bully- 
Time,"  and  even  if  you  didn't  yoU|in?  district  attorney  in  the  conventional 
ought  to  enjoy  his  exuberant  perfor-  maimer,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  suf- 
mance  as  one  of  the  brotherhood  of|  flced,  though  Tom  Dugan  deserves  a 


conceited  vaudeville  actors  prevalent! 
hereabouts.  It  takes  a  really  good  actor 
to  be  stuck  on  himself  and  yet  stay} 
pretty  decent  and  likable  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Tiacy  could  give  lessons  in 
this  art  to  many  players  we  have  seen, 
but  it  may  be  that  he  is  just  such  a- 
generally  good  sort  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  fond  of  him  whate\'pr  he  does. 


slant  in  advancing  tier  own  theory  oi , 
the  murder,  at  last  convincing  by  di- 1 

I  rect  attack,  and  by  subtle  innuendo. 

'  An  excellent  piece  of  work.  i 
The  different  members  of  the  jury! 
were  well  individualized,  though  some 
of  t>hem  miust  have  wondered  why  the' 
direction  called  on  them  to  act  in  bur-  i 
lesque.    Mr.  Lackaye  unfortunately  had 
little  to  do  ar>  the  judge,  but  even  in 
that  little  he  .showed  himself  the  well ' 
graced  actor  of  great  experience.  Miss 
Giroux  a.s  the  accused  wife  in  her  hvs- 
tprical  moments  was  at  times  unintel-- 
ligible,  but  she  gave  on  the  whole  an 
appropriately    melodramatic  perform- 
ance. 

An  audience  that  completely  filled 
the  theatre  laughed  heartily  and  ap^ 
plauded  lustily. 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  Creaking  Chair" 

A  larci'al  m.v.-lery  by  Allene  Turner 
WrilUe?,  staged  by  E.  E.  Cltve.  The  cast  is 
as  follows: 

Angus  Hnllr   E.  E  Clive 

Essaie  Aissa  Nathaniel  Foes 

Anita  Latter   .....Esther  MitoTiell 

Rose  Eniilv  Wirch. . /.  May  Ediss 

Edwin  Latter  Edward  Emerv 

J5''via  Latter,  .■   Rosalind  tfiisseh 

Mis.   farr-uthers  .Olive  Reeve^Sinith 

.lohvi  Clittmg^  ,1.. .  ■,   .Ian 


—  • —  A  I  """"   ri......   Ian  Emerv 

word  of  praise  for  his  humoi;ous  and  I  pi„m,,  spp„,  ,  _   r,eraid  R 


amazingly  honest  burglar,  ^"1^,^°"'^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  —  First  1 


Oliver  Hart  ■  Marshall  Vtn.cnt 

  Ri'  hard  Whorf 

.dm  Bates  .-  Herbert  Belmorc 

Those  who  went  to  the  Copley  thea- 
tre last  evening  hoping  for  thrills — 
I  tense,  breath-taking  episodes  that  make 
i  one  lost  something  that  is  called  a 
"heartb?at,"  had  not  long  to  wait.  The 


AS  far  as  plot  is  concerned  the  story  i  performance  in  Boston  of  a  new  comedy  •  Plav  starts  put ^_p^^^^^  rise 
of  ••Big   Time"   is    almost    Painfully ,  in  three  acts  and  f^^^^  dark 


Ladies  °^       curtain,  with  a  dark  theatre  and 

st'ereotyped,"aU  about^Tlir  hooTe'r"  who  !  of"  the  "jury;- by  Fred  Ballard.  Produced  hap?en\d' before  t"line'k^  s^lfen^  A^^nd 

went  back 'on  his  wife,  who  was  also  :  by  Messrs.  Erlanger  and  Tyler.    The  ?o  X  delist  of  an  audience  very  tvU 

his  partner,  when  he  had  a  little  more  cast  was  as  fo  lows:    ...     ?  a-uuience  veiy  evi 

J,  H  r>  J  U  Iv  X 


success  than  was  quite  good  for  him 
But  so  long  as  Mr.  Tracy  is  doing  his 
stuff  the  plot  doesn't  matter.  'We  re- 
member with  particular  affection  the 
scene  when  Tracy  as  Eddie  Burns  was 
on  his  way  out  to  California  to  find 
his  wife,  so  broke  that  he  tried  to  steal 
a  ride  in  a  box  car  that  carried  mules. 
The  mules'  grlm-visaged  guardian 
agreed  to  let  Eddie  stay  if  he  could 
make  him  laugh,  and  Eddie  went 
through  all  his  best  jokes,  which  were 
received  in  stony  silence.  At  the  last 
moment  one  of  the  mules  gave  vent  to 
a  hor.se-laugh  that  amused  the  hitherto 
unmoved  Judge  so  much  that  he  fell 
off  a  bale  of  hay,  and  Eddie  got  his 
ride. 

Beside  Mr.  Tracy's  excellent  work 
there  are  several  pleasant  perform- 
ances. Most  of  all  does  the  bemused 
Stepin  Petchit  come  to  mind  as  he 
wandered  through  the  picture  forever  in 
pureuit  of  an  erring  seal  named  An- 
nabelle,  who  loved  to  hide  under  beds 
and  was  forever  getting  lost  when  she 
was  needed  to  go  on  the  stage  and  do 
her  act.  On  second  thought,  perhaps 
Annabelle  deserves  a  little  applause  all 
by  herself;  without  uttering  a  single 
word  she  was  most  eloquent  in  her 
gestures  and  conveyed  her  feelings  with 
telling  effect.  Daphne  Pollard  as  Sybil, 
the  owner  of  Annabelle  and  a  staunch 
believer  in  Eddie  Burns,  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  a  new  actress,  Mae 
Clark,  made  the  part  of  Lily  Clark, 
who  married  the  bumptious  Eddie, 
sympathetic  and  dramatically  convinc- 
ing. E.  L,  H. 

PARK 

"The  Drake  Case" 

.\n  all-talking-  picture  adapted  by  Edward 
l.aeninile  and  Charles  l.osue.  from  thfi  stoi  .v 
l<v    Charles    LoKUe.     directed    b."  Ed 
Laemnile.  and  presented  by  Universal 
the  loUowins  cast: 

Lulu  Marks   «  Glad.vs  Brockwell 

J)ist.-All.v.   Caldwell  Forrest  Sianle.v 

Roger  Lane   Robert  liaiei 

Hugo  .Icpson    Janio  f^ranc 

Mis.  Drake  Dons  l.lo.vd 

Geoi  sia  Drake    Barbai  a  l.ponard 

Capt.  Condon    Bill  Thornc 

Edmonds    Eddie  Heai  n 

Bill  Bond  .   '   Tom  Dug.in 

Judsp  Jhirris    B.vion  Douslas 

1,1.  MoMison   Fran<is  >oid 

11  •.  Thorndvke  Heiir.v  Barrows 

There  has  been  a  series  of  rather 
Hgic  deaths  among  the  talented  young 
actresses  of  the  talking  pictures.  Jeanne 
Bagels  died  just  as  her  second  picture 
was  being  relea.sed.  Gladys  Brockwell, 
featured  player  in  "The  Drake  Case," 
now  showing  at  the  Park  Theatre,  was 
killed  two  months  ago  in  an  automobile 
accident.  It  is  always  uncanny  to 
watch  and  listen  to  some  one  on  tlie 
screen  who  is  no  longer  alive  and  in 
a  way  the  fact  makes  it  difficult  to 
judge  as  impartially  as  might  be  de- 
sirable. To  see  a  woman  acquitted  of 
murder  and  yet  know  that  sentence  of 
death  has  already  been  carried  out 
makes  for  a  peculiar  situation.  Mi.ss 
Brockwell  was  very  gifted  as  an  actress, 
although  her  i>ersonality  was  not  the 
sort  that  appeals  to  a  great  variety  ot 
people.  She  had  a  certain  aloofness  of 
manner  and  a  rather  tragic  dignity  that 
were  for  the  most  part  not  brought  into 
I  play  by  the  pictures  in  which  she  was 
I  given  roles.  Although  frequently  mis- 
cast, she  made  at  times  a  considerable 
impression  and  one  of  her  best  perform- 
ances was  given  in  the  pcture  which 
happ>ened  to  be  her  last. 

In  "The  Drake  Case  "  she  has  the  part 
of  Lulu  Marks,  entering  as  a  servant 
the  house  of  her  former  husbantl. 
George  Drake,  who  had  married  a  .set - 


Mrs   Livingston  Baldwin  Crane.  .  .Mrs.  Fiskc 

l.illv  Pratt   .  <31aire  Greiiville 

Cvii'lhia  Tate   •  .  Eunice  Osborne 

Mavthe  Mixtcr   Hallie  Maniunsr 

Dixie;  Dace   Keenc 

Mrs.   Maslliro  Mane  Hunt 

.lay  ,T.  Presslcv  ^     George  !■  arrcii 

Spencer  B.  Dazey  Sardi^ 


dently  filled  with  admirers  of  Mr.  Clive, 
it  is  none  other  than  he,  as  Angus 
Holly,  the  butler,  who  introduces  us  to 
the  Latter  household.  Mr.  Latter,  an 
invalid  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  that 
plays  the  "creaking"  role:  Anita  Latter, 

    ^  his  very  youthful  wife,  a  child  of  Egypt. 

Vioiizo  Beai  .-.v. .  J.  H.  stoddait  hysterical,  fearful  of  every  symbol  of 

Ton.v  'Thpodophuius  '■• '  At^M^r 'itiSia  ^^^'^  °^  superstition;  and  Sylvia 

Steve  Bronim  •...i»aii*i  '^ii^  ,    _ 

Andrew.  MacKaiJ  Gcorsre  Tawde 

THE  OTHERS 

ludce  Eish  ..   Wilton  Laol<a.ve 

Halse.v  Van  St.ve  Dudley  Hawley 

Rutherford  Dale  :  C.  W.  Van  Voorhis 

Dr.  Quincy  Adams  James.  .Jr. 

Wjjliam  Lorenz 

Art  Dotibs.  court  nfticer  .\1.  Robertii 

Mrs,  Gonlon  (Yvelte  Y\-«t) .  Germaine  Giroux 

Evelyn  Snow   June  Mullin 

Susanne    Vanda  Cnn  i 

Clerk  of  the  court;  Edward  Powell 

Court  reporter    Virginia  Murray 


The  playbill  characterized  this  piece 
as  a  "comedy,"  It  is  really  a  farce,  often 
a  broad  farce,  with  a  touch  of  melo- 
drama In  tjie  first  act. 

Mrs.  Gordon  is  accused  of  killing  her 
husband.  Her  maid  gives  damaging 
testimony  against  her.  Mrs.  Fiske  (Mrs. 
Crane),  who  is  on  the  jury  suspects  the 
maid  of  lying  and 'asks  pertinent  ques- 
tions, hinting  at  a  solution  that  would 


liatter,  the  young  and  pretty  daughter 
oy  a  former  wife,  make  up  the  family. 

Priceless  jewels  from  an  Eg>'ptian 
tomb,  a  blue  scarab,  a  blue  idol  and 
other  blue  symbols  of  oriental  origin 
constitute  the  basis  for  a  robbery  and 
also  .supposedly  for  a  murder.  Miss  Olive 
Reeves-Smith,  the  talented  daughter  of 
H.  Reeves-Smith,  an  English  actor, 
.steps  into  the  picture  as  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers,  wife  of  an  Egyptologist  who 
has  just  discovered  the  gems  in  an  an- 
cient tomb  and  forwarded  them  to  Ed- 
win Latter.  Miss  Rceves-Smith,  un- 
fortunately, has  too  brief  a  part  to  al- 
low her  hearers  to  properly  judge  'her 
capabilities.  Beyond  that  she  is  highly 
attractive,  that  she  makes  one  wish  to 
see'  more  of  her  before  the  play  is  done, 
and  that  she  contrives  to  suggest  sinis 
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free  the  wife,  but  her  lawyer  is  stupid  i  ter  possibilities  underneath  a  velvet  .soft 


1  waif  a 
with! 


and  does  not  follow  this  line  of  in 
vestigation.  In  the  beginning,  Mrs. 
Piske.  is  simply  a  comic  jurywoman. 
whose  chatter  excites  laughter,  but  as 
the  trial  goes  on  she  reveals  herself 
as  keen  and  quick-witted.  Not  without, 
reason  at  the  end  of  the  act  does  Mrs. 
Gordon  kneel  to  Mrs.  Crane  as  the 
jury  is  led  Into  a  room  for  balloting. 
She  knows  and  the  audience  knows  that 
Mrs.  Crane  believes  in  her  Innocence 
and  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  save  her. 

The  two  acts  in  the  jury  room  are 
frankly  farcical.  The  jury  is  made  up 
of  what  are  known  as'  types;  the  fore- 
man dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority — 
his  supper  for  years  has  been  a  piece 
of  apple  pie  and  a  glass  of  milk;  a 
woman  given  to  uplift  work,  who  Is 


ness  in  the  conniving  Mrs.  Carruthers 
during  the  few  moments  of  her  pres- 
ence, there  is  little  to  tell. 

The  play  has  for  its  setting  the 
lounge  at  Edwin  Latter's  house  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Passages  at  arms  between 
Holly,  the  butler,  and  Rose,  the  maid, 
played  by  the  petite  and  versatile  Miss 
Ediss,  whom  he  is  engaged  to  marry, 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  amuse- 
ment. Both  have  the  necessary  facial 
adaptability  t^'.iat  is  frequently  the  high- 
er light  in  the  acting.  Miss  Mitchell 
plays  her  difficult  emotional  role  with 
vivacity— sometimes  one  feels  it  is  a 
trifle  over-acted,  yet  none  the  less  done 
with  skill.  Miss  Russell  as  Sylvia  has 
many  moods,  now  piquant,  now  de- 
pressed, now  vivacious,  now  coaxing,  as 


sure  that  all  French  women  have  lovers  jsuits  the  occasion.  Mr.  Edward  Bmcry 
and  that  all  chorus  girls  have  a  sugar-  iSeems  in  truth  to  be  the  frail  individual 
daddy  (Mrs.  Gordon  ts  French  and  >s  depicting,  and  is  especially  pleas- 
was  a  chorus  girl  before  her  marriage);  '"g  the  friendly  familiarities  between 
a  young  wife  who  misses  her  Marry;  himself  and  his  butler.  The  remaining 
an  Irish  cook;  a  Scotch  gardener;  an  members  of  the  company  deserve  com- 
owner  of  an  interest  in  candy  stores,  a  mendation  llkewuse.  'Who  is  the  mur- 
chorus  girl  and  others.  The  foreman  '^^^^1  "ho  the  victim  and  details 
and  the  self-righteous  jurywoman  are  of  ^he  deed  are  best  left  to  be  di.scov- 
bound  to  convict  Mrs.  Gordon.  On  the  f  ^d  by  pei^onal  observation.  Suffice 
first  ballot  Mrs.  Crane  is  the  only  one  s^-Y  that  the  large  audience  appeared 
to  vote  "not  guilty."  She  tells  her  in-  completely  enthralled  and  contented. 

dignant  associates  that  her  intuition    ^-  A.  B. 

assures  her  that  the  prisoner  is  inno-  r-nmxiiAi   Tur A-rur 

cent.  Little  by  little  she  changes  their  colonial  'iHt aire 

opinion,  by  working  on  their  vanity,  iFfir/  Carroll  "Vanities" 

appetite,  greed,  hinting  at  what  she  seventh  edition  of  Earl  Carroll  "Vanities" 
can  do  for  this  one  or  that  one,  doing  it  i''    two    acts:    lyncs    and    music    by  Gra.-e 

all  so  deftly  that  they  hardly  know  the^  ,V;Td.1,r  J^l^-^air^l^rrseVllVi^s''!^^^^^^ 

cxc.  tiled  by  Hui:h  Willonirhby.  Karle  O. 
,\nii'iid,  Joe  TcH'hiier  aiul  Cirlicr  Rotibins! 
iliicc  led  and  produced  by  Earl  Carroll,  anil 
piM-formed  last  eveninff  at  the  Colonial  The- 
atro  with  these  principals:  W.  c.  Fields. 
Ben  Blue,  Dorothy  Brilton.  Pat  Henry, 
Marilyn  Kinsrston.  Vivian  Wil.son.  .lean  Joy- 
son  Joey  Ray.  Doroth^  Lnll.  Theodore.  En- 
rica  and  Novello.  AL  Joe  and  John  Bennett. 

opinion.    In  this  last  scene  the  pla;|  ^^.Si'^'^lre^^t  ('ha.-!;"-  Rud'dy 

Zllim  oftace    In   alt  The  who]     William    C.   Fields    came   to  town 

Sr'the'Thi^d  '^t'is  \hJ"wUklst"an  ^f'^ls^wSTs"  «nd'm'o^,s?actT'Hi 
the  expected  conclusion,  clumsilj  ^a^f  ^^^iskers  and  moustaches  He 
brought  about,  is  long  in  arriving.  1  ordered  the  precious  trunk  deposited  in 
The  subject  might  have  been  treate.' stars  dressing  room  of  the  Colonial 
in  a  lighter  spirit,  less  in  the  burlesqul  Theatre  and  along  toward  evening 
vein,  and  still  have  been  amusing.  }  sauntered  out  on  to  the  stage  for  a  little 
is  to  Mrs.  PLsks's  credit  that  she  rd  fun-  From  his  first  entrance  as  a 
mained  in  the  field  of  comedy  and  dil  pioneer  of  the  far  northwest,  clad  in  a 
not  leap  over  the  boundary.  She  playe  splotchy-colored  mackinaw.  exclaiming 


are  bein  "worked."  The  foreman  and  th 
self-righteous  lady  are  obdurate,  unti 
at  the  end  the  foreman  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  attempted  to  kill  a  younf 
jurywoman.  To  save  'himself  from  scan 
dal  and  possibly ^ prison  he  gives  in  ant 
the  obstinate  woman  also  clmnges  he 


with  deliciously  sly  humor,  cftjolin; 
flattering  the  naturally  vain,  providir 
comfo!  the  long  session,  cor 


as  he  shook  the  stage  snow  from  his 
person.  "It  ain't  no  fit  night  out  for 
man  nor  beast "  and  trying  to  masticate 


THE  NEW  POETRY 

What  j.s  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Walter  1 
lyiical  naj-rativc.  "Pinale  of  Seem"?  \vu..i 
onf  kindly  interpret  the  title?  It  remind,  < 
of  a  sentence  written  by  some  New  EiHs 
transcendentalist  for  the  Dial:  "A  marit 
i.sses  thinks  thinging  things."  Here  is  a  Pj«i' 
ate  Pilgrim  that  cries  in  fine  frenzy:  "Isj* 
any  kind  of  sandwich  but  a  ham  sand^i 
Yes;  a  cheese  sandwich  with  plenty  of  C>j 
mustard  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  ar^ 
sandwiches,  some  meaty,  some  rich,  so"^ 
as  the  lettuce  sandwich  served  at  aftemoc 
the  most  contemptible  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Lowenfels  puts  on  hi.s  .singing  clo 
praise  of  mathematics.  He  sines  of  "Eti 
Cosine."  'It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmt 
•spoke  of  the  "Cosine  of  Noah"s  Ark.")  H( 
fine  burst: 

"O  love,  learn  chemistry! 
Transmute  the  night's  heat 
And  with  your  eyes  for  diatherms 
Warm  my  mind  s  bleak  gelatin,  or 
Their  burning  trigometrical  signs 
Death's  lucidity  to  numbers." 
But  Mr.  Lowenfels  -was  not  the  first 
spired  bv  Euclid  and  later  mathematici 
far  back  as  1798  "The  Loves  of  the  Tri 
a  mathematical  and  philosophical 
Frere  and  Canning,  was  published  m  t! 
Jacobin.  This  poem  in  ridicule  of  i 
"Loves  of  the  Plants"  was  richly  an 
Thus  the  lines: 

"For  me,  ye  Cissoids.  round  my  tempi 
Your  wandering  curves." 
were  thus  explained  in  a  footnote:  "Ci 
curve  supposed  to  resemble  the  sprig 
from  which  it  has  its  name,  and  therel 
culiarly  adapted  to  poetry." 

One  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Lo 
volume : 

"Perjure  rhabdology  for  rcasonl 
With  ones  and  twos,  cabala 
Told  over  by  Abacvis  in  a  gazebo 
I  How  see  an  arc 

!  That  needs  the  optics  of  mortaUty 

fraction. 
The  looping  eye?" 
"Gazebo"  is  more  or  less  familiar, 
some  stumble  over  the  pronunciation 
word  The  gazcoo  is  sometimes  built 
around  a  tree.  Should  one  infer  that  ' 
i.s  up  a  tree  in  the  teUinp  of  "cabala 
second  edition  of  "Finale  of  Seem 
enriched  by  footnotes.  Canning  and  Fr>^ 
more  consider?"-       thnr  readers. 

SACRILEGE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
When  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  is  nienti 
jthere  is  not  only  the  remembrance  of  1 
Carroll,  the  author;  he  is  associated  witl 
John  Tenniel,  the  illustrator,  whose  pictur 
Alice  and  the  strange  men,  women  and  ani 
she  met  in  the  course  of  her  marvellous  ac 
tures  have  been  the  delight  of  thousands, 
as  Impossible  to  think  of  Alice  without  Te 
as  it  would  be  to  forget  DuMaurier's  pictu 
Beatrix  coming  down  the  stairs  to  greet  H 
Esmond,  the  portrait  of  Chadband  holding 
:  by  "Phiz,    or  McLelan's  Count  Pasco  with 
j  candle  in  his  hand  or  singing  ecstatically 
I  thumps  the  piano. 

But  now  comes  Mr.  Pogany  with  new 
trations  for  "Alice  in  Wonderland '  and  we 
an  Alice  with  bobbed  hair,   a  little  fla 
dressed  in  a  1929  model.  "I  have  made 
and  her  gayly  mad  friends  presentable  mod 
Times  change,  and  Alice,  the  Duchess,  the 
Hatter  and  the  others,  even  the  Rabbit, 
got  to  change  with  them."  Jove,  hast  the 
thunderbolt!  Mr.  Pogany  may  say  he  is  no 
first  to  improve  on  Tenniel.  It  is  true  that 
years  ago  an  American  illustrator  was  as 
1  sumptuoii.s.  but  he  was  soon  forgotten. 

And  there  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pul 
'  who  comes  boldly  forth  with  a  new  transli 
of  Rabelais,  a  translation  "in  the  languag 
our  own  day.''  Here  is  an  example  of  Mr. 
nam's  .slang  version:  "Since  when  have  you 
lows  begun  to  sprout  horns  that  you're  ge 
i  so  hardboiled  about  it.  Yea.  bo,  but  you  use 
be  glad  enough  to  supply  us  "with  'em.' 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  translation  of  the 
t^ree  books  of  Rabelais  is  a  glory  of  Eni 
,  literature.  It  stands  with  the  King  James  tr 
'lation  of  the  Bible.  North  s  Plutarch.  Flc 
,  Montaigne.  Shelton's  "Don  Quixote"  and  th< 
Mottaeux's  translation  of  the  fourth  and 
books  of  Rabelais  is  inevitably  somewhat 
rior  to  Urquhart's  work,  it  -s  fluent,  picttii 
admirably  suited  to  the  spirit  in  which  Ral 
poured  forth  his  mad  humor  and  hi.s  b 
satire. 


II 
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hart,  tae  fantastical  knight,  with  hi; 
ajing  vocabulary,  with  slang  "in  wealth  and 
cter  unsurpassed,"  to  quote  Mr.  Charles 
py,  whose  preface  to  the  Tudor  edition  of 
|is  is  finely  appreciative   of  the  gieat 
bman  and  his  great  translator,  Motteaux 
•version  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  "will 
pit  Rabelais  in  English  for  all  time.  It 
|e  edited:  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded." 
fhlbley  did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  Mr. 
m  with  his  storehouse  of  American  slang, 
for  Rabelais  himself,  noW  that  certain 
libraries  wiJl  allow  the  public  circulation' 
■in  French,  let  us  recall  the  words  of  Col- 
"I  could  write  a  treatise  in  praise  of  the 
1  elevation  of  Rabelais's  work,  which  would 
the  church  stare  and  the  conventicle 
I,  and  yet  would  be  truth,  and  nothing  but 
ruth.  I  class  Rabelais  with  the  great  cre- 
minds  of  the  world,  Shakespeare,  Dante. 
Intes,  etc." 


it, 
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m  soda  cracKi  i.^  ne^Led  in  one 
Jt  was  evident  that  Mr.  Carroll's 
Etely  devised  parades  of  feminine 
ttude  and  his  anatomical  revela- 
rere  destined  to  run  second  in  the 
]  race  for  popular  acclaim, 
leforth  Mr.  Fields  appeared  in 
b  score  of  .skits,  several  of  which 
Is  own.   He  was  guard,  conductor, 
I  master   and   policeman   in  a 
Is  bit  called  "The  Caledonian  Ex- 
'  in  which  in  his  various  capaci- 
I  undertook  to  oust  an  undesirable 
ger  from  Lord  Derby's  private 
Hment.    He  was  George;  a  clerk 
nooning  on  a  big  liner,  solemnly 
Jng  for  a  black  tie  among  an  end- 
iain  of  red  ties,  while  the  bride 
B  Importunate.    The  radiogram 
Ws  boss,  whose  advice  he  always 
id,  made  an  audacioas  tag.  He 
Jrigham   Young,   registering  six 
» come  to  join  iiig  seven  wives, 
Ifrayed  in  salmon-colored  pajamas, 
g  to  Allah  for  strength.    He  wa.s 
lanut  vender,  dispensing  liquors 
concealPd  bar,  with  his  miniature 
'ail,  sawdust,  painting  of  a  nude 
[raped  with  pink  mosquito  netting, 
1.   He  was  the  golfer  of  old,  with 
k  clubs,  his  awkwiird  as!;i.stant, 
rruptcd  shot.    He  was  the  den- 
.Uting  Rolf  with  a  friend  while 
ing  patients,  awaited  admittance, 
time  to  be  subjected  to  side-i5plit- 
rtures,    in  short,  Mri  Fields  was 
■one-half  of  the  show.   His  versa - 
his  deftness  at  caricature,  his 
wit  and  expres.sive  by-play  never 
more  lavishly  unfolded  or  more 
'y  greeted. 

iver,  this  is  still  a  revue,  despite 
elds's  monopoly  of  all  its  comi- 
,   Mr.  Canoll.  still  partial  to  cloth 
gold  drops,  to  silver  drapes,  to  part- 
curtains   and   sliding   panels  in- 
j'iably   disclosing  the  female  figurr 
\  nomirally  adorned,  has  provided  sev- 
1  really  beautiful  scenes  of  spectacle 
1  Jjageantry.  Notably  for  his  first  ac; 
i&  the  Temple  of  Mythology,  with 
U-stage   groupings.  Its  iridescent 
'ay,  its  startling  illusion  of  fire- 
exemplified  by  a  huge  crackling 
eel:  and  his  closing  curtain  of 
!s.  In  fact  plumes,  heavy  trains, 
recariously  perched  head  pieces 
th  pseudo-precious  gems,  worn  by 
w  girls,  alternated  with  displays 
»re  limbs  of  the  dancers.  The  ma- 
ballet,  an  odd  conceit,  was  too 
seemed  unable  to  make  itself  ade- 
;y  clear  in  meaning. 
Inst  Mr.  Pields's  intelligent  clown- 
ere  set,  sajily  to  their  own  disad- 
ge,  the  low  cbmedy  labors  of  Br, 
and   the  Messrs,   Bennett.  The 
named  has  a  certain  skill  as  a 
ique  dancer.  Mile.  Enrica  was  just 
ore  girl  to  be  tossed  about  by  the 


lar  Theodirr  and  Novello.  Miss 
n,  origtnaw  exploited  a.s  a  beau-  ' 
itest  winnar,  lias  become  .surpris- 
capablc  in^small:  roles  whose  re- 
^  are  a  quiet  sort  of  humor  and  ! 
if4^^1ing  .smire.  These  "Vanities"  are 
ch  in  voflillst  V  though  Mr,  Rus-  i 
d  as  well  ifcny  one  could  with  the  i 
al  given  him.  From  a  musicianly 
)int  there'  is  little  in  the  revue 
endeavoring  to  remember;  but 
ys  more  than  one  person  will  be 
to  recall  those  many  beguiling 
in  which  Mr  Fields  was  so  cx- 
comic. — W.  E,  G. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

Whole  Town's  Talking" 

farce  in  three. ac-tg  b.v  .)iihii  Emeifion 
nila  l.oog.  Presented  by  W,  K,  Kane, 
The  <  ni.t; 

Simmons  Maurico  Franklin 

Simmi)n»  :  ,Kraiii  ('»  Neiljon 

;immniis  ...     ,  ,  Mai  y  Vanw 

l  i    I  >  .  .  Gv^inl  MUohell 

.I'anil  Marcll 
l-Dsicr  ^ViHiam« 

 fliiif.v  Gri^en 

.  .       ,    .M  ;ir,\    K:iri  an 
Mar.v   I.dnisc  While 
.(ien('\ic\ (•  Krizzrll 
.  .  , ,  t',vicn(iiilc  ("anei- 
 ,  .  Tluinias  .Slletirer 


-arce,  xo  De  tneTearTHifigT  mu.si  nv  no'  —   

bri.skly  forward,  not  .stand  still  for  vau-by  Max  Reinhardt.  The  other  P>e«s 
deville  acts,  however  funny  thev  are.jbe  played  wUl  ^«  "f"^^\f.,  ^°"^fjh' 
They  are  shrewd  enough  to  exercise  Grosso,  op.  6  No.  10.  the  suite  derived 
moderation  in  their  appeals  to  the  from  Stravinsky's  ,P're-Bird_and  tne 
coincidences  and  impossibilities  thatisecond  symphony  of  Sioeiius.  iriis  sym- 
,serve  as  the  vevy  backbone  of  farce:  phony  will  be  conducted  for  the  iirst 
those  they  employ  they  employ  so  time  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  In  Boston.  ^i 
adroitly  that  they  seem  for  the  moment  may  be  remembered  that  when_  Mr. 
plausibility  itself.  iGericke  brought  it  out  in  1904,  tne 

Apt  at  devising  situations  extraor-  music  was  thought  "queer."  The  strong 
dinarily  droll,  they  make  them  the  fun-  individuality  of  Sibelius  was  not  ap- 
nier  because  their  personages  react  to  predated  in  Boston  for  several  seasons. 

them  in  character.  Characters  they  are,  •  

those  personages,  not  empty  puppets,  ;  The  program  prepared  by  Guy  Maler 
but  characters  neatly  drawn  of  their  for  his  recital  in  Jordan  hall  next  Sat- 


mim 


kind.  They  speak,  too,  in  kind  though, 
amusingly,  the  speech  of  plain  people 
in  the  middle  "West,  free  of  jokes  more 
fitting  Paris  funny  papers. 

So  here  is  a  farce,  because  written 
with  skill,  truth  to  life — as  farcically 
lived — and  a  rousing  sense  of  fun,  which 
bears  revival  triumphantly.   A  wonder! 


than  strong.  She  chose  also  to  sing, 
though  It  Is  hard  :o  guess  why,  a  song 
by  George  Gershwin,  "in  the  Mandar- 
Garden,"  a  song  so  far- 
fetched in  its  simplicity  that  it  seemed 
little  more  than  blank.  "Noah's  Ark " 
by  Howard  Brockway.  had  at  least  'a 
drollery  about  it,  and  R.  L.  Cottenefs 
setting  of  Bums's  "A  Red,  Red  Rose" 
gloried  in  a  certain  effectiveness. 

Miss  Marum  set  some  of  her  listeners 
to  searching  for  the  solution  of  her 
personality.  An  extremely  Intelligent 
young  woman  she  must  surely  be.  She 
composes  reasonably  weU,  She  trans- 
lates verse,  she  writes  it.  She  learns 
accurately  an  exacting  program  of 
songs.  'Wise  she  shows  herself  in  her 
choice  of  an  accompanist,  Carroll  Hol- 
lister. 

Of  excellent  musical  taste  she  must 
also  be;  her  program  proved  the  point. 


ilnvi 


ere  is  a  farce  In  a  thousand:  a  farce 
;  in  revival  proves  worth  reviving, 
re  seems  no  good  reason  why.  If  one 
8  to"  "Venture  a  prophecy,  it  should 
come  to  revival'  again  and  again, 
the  playwrights  who  wrought  it 
W  their  business,    Thny  know  that 


urday  afternoon  is  one  of  unusual  in 
terest.  First  a  group  of  piano  pieces: 
Wiener,  Blues.  Ibert,  the  Little  White 
Donkey.  Cervantes,  Cuban  Dance. 
Stevens,  Parrot  from  the  Robinson  Cru- 
soe suite.  Reger,  The  Madonna's  Lulla- 
by,    J.  P.  Scott,  At  the  Donnybrook 

Fair.  Liszt,  La  Campanella.  Mr,  Maier  ^  ^   ...^  wuim 

So  excellent  a  play  had  no  need  to    ^^,11  pjay  Debussy's  ballet,  "Box  of  Play-  i  Her  thoroughly  musicianly  performancp 

rely  on  overmuch  noise  and  bustle  to   .  _    of    that   program    proved    the  point 

make  it  go.  Mr.  Mitchell  himself,  rarely  tilings."  and  Miss  Coiftstock,   violin; "again. 

^'Z=i'"!^!rf'''i^"?f  f""^'.?^^^^-^  l^i^  P^r.  Malaby,  piano,  and  Mr.  Allegra,  ^  But  here  Is  a  puzzle.  'What,  to  put  It 
wh?ch,'Tn  company  'wfth  J  clarinet,  will  nerform  Stfavin..v-s  "^s-  ^e  the  motive  of  a  Siusi- 

comic  force,  proves  irr 
Almost  at  his  funniest  he  is,  it  may 
be  noted,  when  he  has  notiiing  what- 
ever to  say ;  here  in  an  actor  who  under-j 
stands  the  art  of  listening,  j 
He  had  valuable  help  from  two  able 

(■comedians,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Green, 


from  an  actress  of  charm  and  skill.  Miss 
March.  Miss  Caner  and  Mr,  Shearer 
'  contributed  vivid  char?»;ter  sketches. 
Could  he  bring  himself  to  reduce  by 
one-half  his  extravagance.  Franklin 
would  double  the  effort  of  his  drollery. 
The  others  did  very  well. 

They  furnished  good  entertainment, 
those  excellent  actors  acting  a  rarely 
good  play  of  its  very  good  kind.  Then 
audience  showed  every  indication  of 
sati.'^faction.  R.  R.  G. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL— Earl    farroll    "Vanitiei."  re- 
vile, with  W.  C,  Fields. 

COPLEY— -The  Creakinr  Chair.' 
farrp;  revival, 

HOLLIS  ST,— "Larlies  of  the  Jury,"  com- 
rd.v,  with  Mrs,  Fiske, 

M.\.IESTIC — "Follow  Thrii."  musical  com- 

rdv,  seventh  week, 

PLYMOITH— "The  Whole  Town's  Talk- 
iiii:,"  comeily,  with  Grant  Mitchell. 

SHMBERT—"  Animal  Crackem.  "  musical 
fonied.v,  with  the  Marx  Brothers:  fourth 
and  last  week, 

SHrfiERT  APOLT/)— '"Harlem."  mela> 
ilrari'i:     srrond  and  last  week, 

WTLBtTR— "Courace.  '  'oniedy-drama.  with 
.land   Bee  her,  third  and  last  week, 

REPERTORY— "The  Winter's  Tale,"  seo.^ 
mid  aiuf  last  week. 

OTHNCY  THEATRE, 


net  vein  91.  h'sj  ,    .    .         n-rform  Stfavlnsltv's  "His-  '''"""y,  can  be  the  motive  of  a  musi- 

nth  his  mborr.  Clarinet,  win  perform  Stravinsky  s  His-  ^lan  of  singularly  good  taste  and  fine 

resistibly  funny,,  1  tory  of  the  Soldier."  intelligence  in  so  woefully  neglecting 

t  ho        ,t  r^,v,      Debussys  child's  ballet  designed  by  the  training  of  a  naturally  biautiful 

Andre  Helle  is  in  five  scenes:  The  Toy-  voice  that  not  one  entire  song  out  of 

shop,  the  Field  of  Battle,  the  Sheepfold  her  program  could  she  sing  with  the 

for  Sale,  After  a  Fortune  is  Realized,  agreeable  tone  which,  one  would  suo- 

EpUogue.      Debussy  wrote  the  piano  pose,  a  singer  of  her  capacity  would 

music  in  1913;  it  was  published  that  think  necessary?  Ls  it  possible  her  ear 

year.   In  view  of  a  proposed  stage  per-  :  is  defective?  Let  Miss  Marum  nrav 

formance  he  wrote  his  publisher  that  look  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  tone 

be  (Debussy),  must  learn  to  play  the  if  she  would  do  her  talent  justice 


mystery 


drum.  "I  have  tried  to  be  clear  and 
even  amusing  without  pose  and  useless 
acrobatism."  He  spoke  of  orchestrating 
the  work  and  made  some  sketches,  but 
this  task  was  completed  by  Andre  Ca- 
plet  after  the  composer  s  death  in  March, 


justice. 
R.  R, 


G. 


METROPOLITAN 
The  Saturday  Night  Kid" 

1918.   Evidently  there  was  thought  of  a   play  by  GeorgTlbLt^^Ind  Vhn^^  'T 
puppet  show;  for'  he  wrote  that  the   Weaver  by  Lloyd  Corrigan  directed  bv 
soul  of  a  puppet  is  more  mysterious  ,  A,  Edward  Suthpi  lanrf  ar,ri 'r„.=c„„f„j  C... 
than   even   Maeterlinck   supposed:  it 
would  not  endure  what  man  cheerfully 
accepts.    In  1915  there  was  talk  of  a 


private  performance,  but  Debussy 
wished  a  .  prior  public  performance  in 
Paris.     Shortly  before  .  his  death  he  <, 


Edward  Sutherland  and  presented  by 
Paramount  with  the  following  cast" 

i^,?,''"^   Clara  Bow 

.I;ini,.   James  Hall 

l.em  WoodHl'H, 


said  that  this  ballet  was  conceived  in  a  Ginsber?  ii„ 

J  _  '^  oeymen 


OnTNrT- 


-"Strantf 

Ts;  third' 


RSDAY,    OCTOBER    17,  1 


By  PHIL 

•Eleanor  Marum,  soprano,  assisted  bj 
Carroll  Hollister,  pianist,  will  sing  to- 
night, 8:15  o'clock,  at  Jordan  hall: 
Handel-Bibb,  Aria  of  Elisa  from  "Tolo- 
meo."  Scarlatti,  Le  Violette.  Resplghi 
Crepuscolo  and  Nebbie.  R.  Schumann' 
Gelsternache.  Schubert.  Wohin?  Marx 
Hat  dlch  die  Liebe  beruchrt.  G.  Schu- 
mann, Maedchenlied.  Szulc,  Clair  de 
lune.  Debussy,  Fantoches  and  C'est 
p^i^-  Cette  que  Je  prefere. 

Poldowskl,  Pannyre  aux  Talons  d'or 
Marum,  My  heart  is  a  Lute,  Chinese 
Nursery  Rhyme  and  Stars.  Brockway 
Noah  s  Ark.   Cottenet.  Red,  Red  Rose. 

Handel  s  opera  "Tolomeo"  was  pxo- 
,riuced.  at  the  Haymarkrt,  London  on 
AprU  30.  1728.  There  were  seven  oer- 
fot-mances.  It  was  revived  in  1733  The 
^a"  excited  Irhita- 
In  ,'79ft^*i.?V'"*^*'^'"  advertised 
i  ifh ?K  Ptolomy  for  a  flute,  Arieti 
|W  It h  their  symphonies  for  a  single  flute 

br"ate^'r?r'  ""^      that  cele^ 

price  2s°'^Thpr?'"''-  "«'^deh 
w      J,..  ^^'^^        complaint  of  the 
into  which  Italian  operl 

cesi  if  "?.rT?'"°"'^"^  °f       8^««t  Ac- 
cess of    The  Beggar's  Opera"  of  which 
one  biographer  of  Handel  wrote-  "it 
would  be  difficult  to  imaginr^yihine  I 
S,°/,^r°\tingthan  the  m'oraUtTof^f  ' 
poem.    (!)    The  sum  of  £50  000  sub: 
scribed  in  1720  for  Italian  opem  was 
ail  gone  Jn  1728  and  the  Italian  co^ 
Pany  was  dispersed  over  the  Continent 

coJ^"  -Symphony  con- 

clian«d  from'th  necessarily 
Dart/  „f  announced.  The 

parts  of  Gregory  Krein's  "Sone  of 
?Z\^  found  to  be  faultyTso  an 

t"f!*  Intermezzo"  have 

been  substituted.    T,hls  opera  is  ba^ed 

?n/  ^n^*^/"^  misunderstand- 
ing and  Strauss  and  his  wife  are  thP 
eading  characters.    He  was  not  LtiV 

he  wro^e  hi"/"'""^  r''^^'^^  for"him,'so  < 
he  wrote  his  own  text,  aided  somewhat  i 


'"""run   Charles  Sel'm, 

c...-l.J_"  ■ '  •  ■  •  ■  .Frank  Ros^ 

E<liia  May  Oliver 

truly  French  spirit.      The  ballet  was     "<    ■'■  ■  '■'■'::.'.'::::::::"^E!Mi^ 
danced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Parts,  in      Warning  is  hereby  extended  to  anv 
December,   1919.  and   the  music  wasi  cn^  whn  mi»ht  k»  rv,;  i  •        .    ,  ■ 
played  at  an  orchestral  concert  in  Paris         "''°^'"'°ft  be  tninking  of  playing 
in  1923.  '^^^P^  yf'th  Clara  Bow  that  she  rolls  .\ 

These  selections  from  the  suite  de-  '"^^n  bone  and  your  cash  is  safer  in 
rived  from  "The  History  of  the  Sol-!^°f'"  own  pockets  than  up  against  hers, 
dier"  will  be  performed:  March  of  the;  tuJ  to  admit  that  she  only 

Soldier.  The  Soldier's  Violin.  Little  Con-  to  get  her  nasty  little  sister  out 

cert.  Tango,  Valse  and  Ragtime,  Dance  , '  a»™cui"es,  but  th*.  way  she  produced 
of  the  Devil,  The  Royal  March.  Choral,!  sevens  and  elevens,  good  intentions 
and  Triumphant  March  of  the  DevU  f,y,n°t'5V^f  worth  watching.  "The  Sat- 
will  be  omitted.  They  are  in  Stravin-  ,  Nigm  Kid."  Clara's  new  picture, 
sky's  transcription  for  piano  alone.  The.  !  ,  P'easant,  slightly  ridiculous  enter- 
"  History  of  the  Soldier,"  a  story  bj  !,„  "'f  ,  'P""  'nose  of  her  admirers  who 
Ramuz  to  be  read,  played  and  danced,  n?. insist  that  she  display  all  that 
with  music  for  violin,  double  bass,  clar-  *^^n*°^  allow  of  her  anatomy 
inet,  bassoon,  cornet-a-pistons,  trom-(  ,h  ^  remains  fully  clothed  all  through 
bone,  set  of  percussion  instruments  for  ."^k  , ''^'  ^Sf  '^t  it  b-  whispered,  on 
one  player,  was  produced'  at  Lausanne  wnoie  we  Mked  her  better  for  it.  She 
on  Sept.  28,  1918.    The  first  stage  per 


formance  in  the  United  States  was  by 
the  League  of  Composers,  New  "VTork, 
on  March  23.  1924,  when  Tom  Powers 
was  the  reader,  Jacques  Cartier  took 
the  part  of  the  Devil.  Lily  Lubell  that 
of  the  Princess,  Blake  Scott  the  Sol- 
dier. Mr.  Monteux  conducted.  Mr. 
Maler  on  Saturday  will  tell  the  story 
as  the  music  is  played.  "The  Devil's 
Violin"  and  "The  Devil's  Dance"  were 
performed  In  Paine  hall.  Cambridge, 
early  in  1924  by  John  Corigllano,  vio- 
lin. Fred  Van  Amburgh,  clarinet,  and 
Arthur  Whiting,  piano,  .  We  have  been 
told  that  Mr.  Allegra  played  the  clar- 
inet at  the  first  performance  in  Lau- 
sanne. 


ELEANOR  MARUM 

Eleanor  Marum,  soprano,  sang  an  ex- 
cellent program  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Having  Handel  on  her  mind,  she 
found  an  unfamiliar  and  admirable  air 
to  sing,  from  the  opera  "Tolomeo,"  in 
charming  contrast  to  which  she  sang, 
very  gracefully  too,  Scarlatti's  "Vio- 
lette." To  complete  her  Italian  group 
Miss  Marum  made  a  long  step  to  Res- 
plghi, with  his  "Crepuscolo"  and  "Neb- 
bie." 

In  German  Miss  Marum  sang  Schu- 
mann's "Geistermaeke,"  Schubert's 
"Wohin,"  "Hat  dich  die  Liebe  beruehrt" 
by  Marx,  and  a  "Maedchenlied,"  agree- 
able in  the  Straussian  manner,  by  the 
later  Schumann,  Georg. 

Before  Debussy's  "Fantaches,"  bright- 
ly though  perhaps  over-lightly  sung, 
and  his  "C'est  I'Extase,"  Miss  Marum 
gave  Szulis's  version  of  "Clair  de  Lune," 
and  after  them  a  song  by  Fourdrain 
and  Poldowski's  ambitious  "Pannyre 
aux  Talons  d'Or." 

Miss  Marum  began  her  English  group, 
with  two  songs  of  her  own  composition, 
the  first,  "My  Heart  is  a  Lute,"  the 
more  melodious  and  suggestive  of  feel- 
ing, the  second,  "Stars,"  ill-res:ulated  as 
to  form,  in  character  ir  rather 


turned  in  a  good,  if  not  rcmarkablcTy 
piece  of  work  as  a  slangy,  kind-hcartecl 
little  shop-girl  whose  only  weakness  wnt. 
in  the  head:  she  would  go  on  laying 
herself  out  for  the  aforesaid  mean  and 
crooked  young  sister.  This  latter  part, 
played  by  Jean  Arthur,  misht  weli  have 
run  away  with  the  film,  save  that  by 
accident  or  design.  Miss  Arthur  assumed 
the  most  unbcsrrbly  shrill  and  whiny 
voice  that  made  her  even  worse  than 
the  picture  could  have  intended.  Other- 
v.'ise  she  gave  an  excellent  performance 
of  a  baby-faced,  shrewd  and  cunning 
little  sneak,  one  of  a  series  of  unattrac- 
tive parts  that  have  fallen  to  her  lot  of 
late  in  which  she  has  shov/n  quite  a 
gift  for  clever  characterizat.'on. 

In  ""The  Saturday  Night  Kid"'  Clara 
and  Jean  are  tv%'o  sisters,  Mayme  and 
Ij  Janie,  who  work  in  Ginsberg's  big  de- 
ji  partment  store,  Mayme  is  keeping  com- 
|1  pany   with    Bill,    a    handsome  floor- 
\  walker,  and  Janie,  when  she  is  not  en- 
'  gaged  in  losing  money  on  horse-races,  is 
i  on  the  look  out  for  any  man  that  hap-  1 
pens  along.  TakUig  advantage  of  a  brief 
I .  quarrel  between  Mayme  and  Bill  she  I 
I  annexes  the  perturbed  youth  by  a  series  I 
j  of  clever  tricks.  There  is  to  be  a  pagearrt  ' 
at  the  store  of  which  she  is  mads  as-  1 
!  sistant  treasurer,  but  she  bets  the  monev 
in  her  charge  once  more  and  loses,  ; 
Whereupon  she  turns  to  Mayme  for  help 
j  and  that  long-suffering  damsel  gets  it 
{  back  for  her  in  a  crap  game,  only  to  ! 
find  that  Janie  had  told  those  runiling 
the  p?geant  that  rhe  had  stolen  iC  . 
'  There  is  a  :;rand  row  and  gsnera!  show- 
I  down,  at  the  end  of  which  Mayme  gc's  . 
Bill  back  anfl,  we  hope,  her  reputation  ' 
also.    Aside  from  Clara  Bov;  and  Jean  | 
Arthur,    the    outstanding  performance  I 
was  given  by  Edna  May  Oliver  in  th? 
part  of  a  saleslady  with  a  passion  for 
writing    symbolic    drama,    James  Hall 
was  sufficiently  good  as  Bill,  though  he 
had  very  little  to  do.  e,  L,  H, 

1  STRADIVARIUS^UARTET 

Ln-f[c*  Sr''?.?^^*""^  string  quartet 
(Messrs.  Wolfinsohn,  Pochon  Moldavan 
Warburg)   will,  through  the  generosity 

I  of  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore,  give  a  con- 
cert m  Paine  hall,  Cambridge,  next 
Tuesday  evening.  Haydn,  quartet,  G 
major,  op,  77,  No.  1;  Schelling,  Berce- 
use pour  un  Enfant  malade,  and  Gazal  - 
(Persian  melody),  Brahms,  quartet  C 
mmor,  op  51.  No.  1.    This  concert  Vill  I 

be  free  and  open  to  the  public.  j 
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The  piogram 


r,n-,  atti-mpt  to  pii' 
,u4cal   map.  One 
u  ■  revise,  shorten  tn\ 
'•  ■.-lies         ..  hearer  feels  at; 

last  movement.  Ihc  "^"'^  ^  un^ax 
least  three  tln?«  t^at^^^the  great  ci  ^^^^ 

Vet'dlfapSntedb7thl'app3arance 
Tin  ermeduu    measures  that  seem 

of  the  second  concerCj^^^^t^^^^^^^^^  :^^ct.'Dr.  Koussevitzlcy-s 


Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


the   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


CetatioJ;  01  the  symphony  ^'as  in- 


all  fine 


.^  hich  took  place  yesterday  afternoon ;  dramatic, 
m  Symphony  Hall,   was   as  fo"otts. Stravinsky, .  Sibelius 
Handel.  Concerto  Grosso  for  f  ^  "gs.  S^^^      t^eir  different  ways.  Ye 
op.  6,  NO.  10.  R.Strauss,  interlude  irora-^^"^  Handel,  nearly  200  year.s , 

the  opera    Intermezzo"   (first  time  in«n«r  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^         ^P^''  hel 

Boston*      Siravinskv,  Suite  from  the"*,  d>  y  „,  thP  Air:  by  the] 

ballet  -The  Fire-Bird."  Sibelius.  Sym- 
Dhony  no.  The  "Waltz  Scene",  from 
•intermezzo"  which  had  been  an- 
tuninced  for  performance,  was  not 
ued  Without,  this  piece  thf  concert 
.IS  too  long.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  s  read- 
ng  of  the  symphony  was  hejrd  for  the 
iirst  time.  ,  , 

Strausss  "Intermezzo"  was  suggested 
by  a  domestic  misunderstanding  in  con- 
.  cqucnce  of  a  Icttsr  which  was  intendec. 
for  a  colleague  of    the   same  namf. 
Strauss's  wife  raged  and  talked  of  ai- 
vorce.    In  the  opera— the  libref.o  wa.= 
written  bv   the   composer — Strauss  r 
brought   on  the   stage   as  Conductor 
jStorch:  his  wife  as  Mme.  Storch.  Tliif 
1  was  not  the  first  time  thai  Straus.- 
'  made  use  of  his  Pauline  for  his  own 
!  musical  glorification.  In  the  "Domestic" 
Svmphonv  he  portrays  her  musically  as 

V  himsicai,  capricious,  irritating:  now   

I  .-  hrewish.  now  seductive:  nor  does  he 

lissitate  to  picture  in  sensuous  stramsi  _  „  iviiijo^.c^^  t  -  *  i 
lihelr  reconciliation  and  fond  emorac- J.  t!^-  WllUamson  Lectures  at 

'  .11^.    What  relation  this  Interlude  has 

>  th;  action  of  the  play  is  unkiiown| 

1  those  who  have  not  heard  the  opera. 

■  has  been  said  by  a  German  think- 

5  deeply  that  the  "spiritual  presenta- 

o;i  of  the  action  lies  chiefly  with  th? 
,  -  chestva  between  acts."  Th3  Interlude 
I  heard  yesterday  js  suave,  melodious, 
I  -ichly  colored,  without  rising  to  any 
I  height  of  emotion.  Whether  it  por- 
■' trays  Mme.  Strauss -Storch  after  'he 


fld  noble  sentiment  of  the  Air;  by 
pontoneous  vivacity  of  the 

S?ck  m°vement5-the  light  ^n^J^  ^ 

Sd^rgrek^M^^ 
^""^L  concert  win  be  «pe|ted  ton^lU 

phony  NO.  6  i"Pathetic.  )  

MOTION  PICTURES 
RECORD  SEA  DEPTHS 


Symphony  Hall 


Even  the  depts  of  the  sea  are  no  re- 
fuge from  the  motion  pictures,  so  J.  E. 
Williamson  showed,  lecturing  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  last  evening.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  scientists  have 
been  Interested  in  submarine  photo- 

1  ;  vr  ,  io  sraphy.  but  it  was  not  untU  the  inven- 

jccmforting  explanation,    01  IS  tion  of  the  WiUiamson  tube  by  the 

i         •  u  "^'^  o  J^c^?IV^J^L°r    f^'her  of  the  lecturer  that  photonaphy 

I  of  the  hearer.    If  it  is  a  mus  ca  por-        ^  large  scale  became  viU.sible  tSp 


,  trait  of  Pauline  she  was  evidently  in 
an  amiable  mood;  or,  perhaps,  the  sus- 


large  scale  became  possible.  The 
photograpns  are  taken  from  a  lar^e 
water-tight  chamber  connected  to  a 


P^?^^''ho'n^y'e^d"^"o^ds.^°°»ev'i?  Tl^l  ^  f%  "^s^^haS^te?^^^^^^ 
■leaning"  of  the  music,  if  it  has  other:  p°^np-=  "^S^  i^^^^^  Sf, 

.an  musical  significance,  the  audience  ^L^'^^^eS  Mysterious  Island" 

ajoyed  the  Interlude  which  gained  in''  nimea 
5rth  by  the  beauty  of  the  performance. 


The  "Fire-Bird"  selections  suffer  less 
an  those  from  other  ballets  by  Stra- 
nsky  when  the  concert  hall  is  substi- 
1  ted  for  the  ihsatre.  The  more  fanati- 
.1  Stravinskyites  for  this  reason,  and 
1  account  of  the  more  orthodox  nature 
[  the  masic,  are  accustomed  to  speak 
-■htly,  in  a  condescending  manner,  of 
111?  mu.sic:   to  dismLs?  it  as  influenced 
^leatly  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  They  con 
temptuouply    characterize    "The  Fire 
Bird"  a.s  "academic":  which  is  in  their 
yes  the  unpardonable  sin;  yet  the  per 
istentaly  hammered  rhythm  in  the  In 
.ernal  Dance  of  Kalschei's  subjects  is 
)iophetic  of  rhythms  in  the  "Sacre  de 
I'rintemps."   The  former  suite  is  grate- 
ful to  the  ear;  interesting  without  ref- 
erence to  the  story  on  the  stage  where 
the  attention  is  more  or  less  concen- 
trated on  the  movements  of  mimes  and 
dancers;  nor  is  this  music  so  inevitably 
associated  with  action  as  is  the  music 
of  "Petrouchka"  or  of  the  "Sacre  de 
Printemps."    The  performance  yester- 
day was  brilliant. 

it  is  a  question  whether  Sibelius  In 
'M.s  earlier  compositions  was  not  injured 
T  the  public  mind  by  the  insistence, of 
I's  admirers  on  his  nationality,  express- 
ing, they  said,  the  spirit  of  Finland;' 
melancholy  landscapes,  the  angry  sea, 
the  cries  of  gulls;  as  though  his  music 
had  a  specific  geographical,  topograph- 
ical, botanical,  and  ornithological  value. 
.Some  dwelt  on  Finland  groaning  and 
belllous    under    the    oppression  of 
ars.    Mr.  Schneevolght  tells  us  that 
e  intention  of  Sibelius  in  this  sym-' 
.lony  was  to  depict  the  pastoral  life 
!  his  countrymen;  the  thou°ht  of  a' 
.utal  ruler  that  brought  timidity;  then 
iie  awakening  ot  national  feeling  and 
•it  last  the  entrance  of  hope  and  deliv- 
erance into  their  breasts.    As  the  old; 
Frenchman  said:    "How  many   things i 
ir>re  are  in  a  minuet,"  so  Mr.  Schnee- 
oight  speaks  of  this  symphony.  A 
mposer  may  be  a  zealous  patriot,  but 
^  appeal  to  the  world  must  be  univer- 
1.  not  simply  national.  When  the  lib- 
~ito  of  "Tosca"  was  shown  to  an  Ital-  i 
in  composer,  not  Puccini,  he  turned  to 
le  scene  in  the  last  act  where  the  j 
-nor  should  pour  out  his  soul  and  i 
ked  Verdi  how  he  would  treat  the; 
ibject.    Verdi  smiled  and  said:  "I 
iiould  write  ."iame  music."  Is  It  not 
nssible  that  Sibelius  said  to  himself, 
!11  \^rlte  a  second  symphony"?  Might 
'!  not  have  writttn  it  at  Vienna,  Paris, 
tilan,  even  in  Tevre  Haute;  for  his  is 
virile,  sombre  nature,  a  musician  of 
nposing  indivlduaUty,  who  would  feel 
ne  urge  to  write  whether  he  were  in 
Velsingfors   or  Eisleben?     It  will  be 
-bserved   that  in  his  symphonies  he 
ioes  not  make  liberal  use  of  folk-music 


The  first  part  of  the  lecture  was  an 
Introduction  to  life  under  the  sea.  One 
saw  sharks  devour  smaller  flsh  with- 
out turning  on  theli;  backs,  popular 
opinion  to  the  contrary;  squirrel-fish 
burrow  into  coral  as  squirrels  do  to' 
hollow  trees,  groupers  hide  away  to 
return  In  new  skins. 

Mr.  WiUiamson  also  described  man's 
attempts  to  conquer  the  floor  of  the 
sea,  showing  the  evolution  of  diving 
suits  from  the  primitive  Roman  to  the 
air  masks  used  on  submarines  today. 
His  pictures  of  the  second  sinking  of 
I  the  S-4  brougftt  back  vividly  the  days 
I  when  the  subrparlne  lay  embedded  in 
the  mud  off  Provincetown.  He  showed 
the  new  air  locks  and  other  safety  de- 
vices that  may  avert  another  such  tra-i 

gedjT: 

Mr.  Williamson  concluded  his  lec- 
ture with  natural  colored  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  ocean  floor,  gay-colored 
fishes  making  a  brilliant  kaledeioscope 
against  the  orange  and  pink  coral  reefs. 
His  next  problem  is  to  develop  an  ap- 
pai-atus  that  wUl  record  the  sounds  of 
the  sea. 

The  lectures  will  be  repeated  ttolfl 

morning. — ^E.  C.  D. 


GUY  MAIER 

Guy  Maier,  pianist,  gave  a  concert, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall,  "For 
Young  People  of  All  Ages,"  Whatever 
t7helr  years,  Mr.  Maier,  it  would  appear, 
has  slight  confidence  !n  the  Inborn 
capacity  of  "young  people"  for  the  real 
enjoyment  of  mu.sic.  Schumann's 
"Childhood  Pictures,"  at  all  events,  he 
did  not  risk  playing  in  the  simple  way. 
the  poetic  way — the  right  way— that 
lies  so  fully  within  his  great  ability. 
He  chose  rather  to  touch  the  music  up, 
even  to  its  titles,  till  it  suggested  not 
so  much  Schumann's  little  poems  a.s 
Stevenson's    Tuppence  Colored." 

In  Debussy  Mr,  Maier  showed  quite 
as  little  confidence  as  in  Schumann. 
The  ballet  for  children,  "La  Boite  a 
Joujoux,"  he  played  by  piecemeal, 
making  no  bones  whatever  of  bringing 
Debussy's  music  to  a  stop  while  he  told 
Mr.  Helle's  tale.  Such  ill-treatment  the 
music  could  not  bear:  the  tale  had  the 
best  of  it.  If  one  might  judge  from  the 
look  of  the  public,  the  "young  people" 
of  a  certain  age  relished  the  telling 
more  heartily  than  those  younger. 

The  younger  try,  in  fact,  appeared  to 
derive  their  keenest  satisfaction  from 
Stravinsky's  "Hlstoire  du  Soldat."  In 
the  way  ol  a  Mother  Goose  story.  Mr. 
Maier  told  the  "Histoire"  extremely  well. 
Not,  however,  to  give  a  mi.sleading  im- 

_    j  piession  of  the  taste  of  Baston  children 

"o"ass"ert  his  nationality,  and  it  Is  fair  to '[for  modernity,  it  mu.st  in  honesty  be  re- 
clieve  that  in  his  symphonies  he  ex-  |  corded  that  those  children  in  attend- 

  I  ance  yesterday  had  the  air  of  suffering 


resses  what  he  himself  feels  with  his 
tormy  nature,  his  fits  of  melancholy 

I 


the  music  merely  till  Mr.  Maier  took  | 
up  the  tale  again. 


Xlhie  Tlieatpe 

Ctt*  lO       By  PHILIP  HALL       ^  f  i 

Audiences  usually  sit  up  and  pay  attention  in  the  theatre  ■R'hen  there 
Is  a  trial  scene, '  eating  on  the  stage,  or  when  in  the  course  of  a  pla-  j 
they  are  taken  behind  the  scenes.  In  "Ladies  of  the  Jury"  just  plaved  • 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  the  audience  is  not  only  taken  into  the  cor 
it  witnesses  the  proceedings  of  the  jury  and  is  greatly  amused, 
the  life  of  a  woman  is  at  stake.  As  the  scenes  in  the  jury  room  are  nUyec; 
in.  a  farcical  spirit,  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Gordon  does  not  seriously  inter*  the 
spectators  this  side  of  the  footlights.   In  tragedy  or  melodrama  is  a  trial 
scene  ever  conducted  so  that  lawyers  in  the  audience  would  find  it  true  to 
tlie  courtroom  of  everj'day  life?  Some  were  no  doubt  impressed  in  "The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan"  by  the  dusting  of  the  furniture  in  the  opening  scene; 
but  a  lav^^yer  told  a  writer  who  was  discussing  realism  in  the  theatre,  that 
dusting,  if  it  were  ever  done,  was  never  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
trial;  a  rash  statement,  it  seems  to  us. 

In  modern  plays,  the  prosecutor  is  always  a  bully,  shaking  his  fist  at 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  roaring  his  questions  and  thus  exciting  sympathy 
for  the  accused;  yet  we  have  ssen  prosecuting  attorneys  who  gained  their 
points  by  suavity,  gentleness,  and  a  touch  of  irony.  A  stubborn  witness  is, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  more  stubborn  when  he  is  vociferously  assailed. 
In  "Ladies  of  the  Jury"  the  prosecutor  followed  the  traditional  methods. 
Mr.  Lackaye  was  appropriately  dignified  on  the  bench,  though  he  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  that  was  given  to  Arthur  Lewis  when  he  took  the  part 
of  Mr.  Justice  Grimdyke  in  "The  Legend  of  Leonora."  Mr.  Lewis's  address 
to  the  accused  woman  was  remarkable  for  niingled  sweetness  and  dignitr. 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  that  heard  hun. 

"Whether  the  trial  in  "Ladies  of  the  Jury"  and  the  judge's  charge  were 
itrictly  in  accordance  with  Jlew  Jersey  court  procedure  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
4re  those  sitting  in  the  jury  room  allowed  to  send  out  for  articles  of  clothing? 
dod  other  than  that  brought  in  by  the  court  officer?  Are  they  permitted  to ' 
end  out  messages  to  be  telephoned?  In  a  trial  are  jurymen  allowed  so  great 
iberty  in  questioning  the  witnesses?  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  Infinite  or 
5  the  audience?  In  spite  of  the  melodramatic  scenes  in  the  first  act,  the  play 
,  farcical,  invented,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  a  shrewd 
nd  attractive  woman  can  win  to  her  side  eleven  obstinate  clamorers  for  the 
erdict  "guilty,"  and  Mrs.  Fiske,  played  in  comedy  vein,  not  lapsing  into 
arce  except  possibly  at  the  absurd  end  when  the  foreman  thinks  he  may  be 
'led 'for  an  attempt  at  murder,  sides  with  Mrs,  Crane.  The  part  of  the 
arrow-minded,  pig-headed  foreman  is  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Farren  unm 
ne  dramatist,  Mr.  Ballard,  compels  him  to  jump  into  farce.  (Mr.  Ballard,  by 
way  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  MacDowell  colony  in  Peterborough, 
J  ij^  jurymen  and  jury  women  were  all  exceUent;  Miss^  GrenviUe,  with  > 
«•  foolish  questions  about  church  attendance  and  her  denunciation  of  the 
immoral"  French:  the  gurl  with  the  slang  vocabulary,  whose  pyjamas  be- 
ame  her-  the  realtor  |who  was  won  over  to  Mrs.  Crane's  side  by  her  assuring 
rm  that  real  estate  operators  were  not  all  dishonest;  the  Scotchman  who 
•as  converted  to  Mrs.  Crane's  theory  of  the  case  by  a  beeisteak  and  the 
rospect  of  his  being  her  gardener— they  were  aU  good. 

If  dramatists  go  astray  in  their  portrayal  of  court  scenes,  novelists  have 
leen  no  better.  Anthony  Trollope,  a  stickler  for  realLsrt.  was  taken  to  task 
tor  his  legal  inaccuracy  in  "Orley  Farm."  As  late  as  1923  Sir  Francis  New- 
Dolt  K  C.  made  a  .savage  attack  in  an  article  "Anthony  Trollope  and  the  | 
Law"  TroUope  was  more  careful  in  "The  Eustace  Diamonds."  Writing  that 
novel  he  procured  expert  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.  That  he  felt  the  at- 
tack on  "Orley  Farm"  in  1861  is  shown  by  what  he  wrote  a  haU  dozen  years 
later  in  "Phineas  Finn":  »u-.„ 

"And  then  those  terrible  meshes  of  the  L&w!  How  is  a  flctionist  in  these 
excited  days  to  create  the  needed  biting  interest  without  legal  difficulties; 
and  how  again  is  he  to  steer  hte  little  bark  clear  of  so  many  rock.^w^hei^  the 
rocks  and  shoals  have  been  purposely  an'anged  to  make  the  taking  of  a  pilot 

on  board  a  necessity? '  .     ,    ,.1   j    _i^n^„  «f 

And  so  Charles  Reade  was  accused  of  inaccuracies  in  his  description  of 

a  court  scene  in  "GrifTith  Gaunt,"  that  dramatic  stiidy  of  jealousy  that 

great  novel  which  may  well  stand  by  the  side  of  "The  Cloister  and  the 

Hearth."   

Mr  Ballard  probably  did  not  take  great  pains  in  portraying  court  scenes; 

he  simply  thought  of  writing  amusingly  about  the  behavior  of  a  jury  to  con- 

'""nS  was  W.  S.  Gilbert  anxious  for  realism  when  he  ^TOte  the  "bretto  ol 
"Trial  by  Jury,"  that  delightful  operetta  unfortunately  ""f  °rr„,T„f  ofiSrt 
to  the  younger  generation.  As  Mr.  Goldberg  well  says  m  his  "Story  of  Gilbert 
and  SunivS,"  this  operetta,  w^hich  contains  no  spoken  dialogue,  *  ^^ears  its 
fifty  cid  years  with  most  unrheumatic  jauntmess."  It  was  a  Pr"J'sh  agj 
V4e'n  "Trial  by  Jury"  was  produced  in  1875.  for  ^I/- 

the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  was  shocked  when  she  she  had  to  produce  a 

pa'r  of  silk  stockings  in  court,  so  shocked  that  she  ^^'^^^^GiU.ert  to  omit  that 
llrt  of  the  proceedings.  "To  my  relief  Gilbert  agreed;  but  I  ha^e  often 
Sought  that  the  production  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  would  be  regarded  as 
I  very  m  Id  adventure  in  the  theatre  world  of  today."  Still  more  "nusing  was 
the  Xal  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum.  to  applaud  the  operetta  without 
Sr^Sn,  though  he  confessed  he  enjoyed  the  Perfo.™ce.  ^l^- use  the 
operetta  ^-as  calculated  to  bring  the  Bench  in  o  conteinpt^  h^I  '  orJieyi 
had  the  judge's  song  in  mind,  the  judge  who  threw  over  a  nch  attorneys 
elderly!  ugly  daughter,  and  was  ready  to  try  a  breach  of  promise  case,  the 
song  that  begins: 

"When  I,  good  friends,  was  called  to  the  bar, 

I'd  an  appetite  fresh  and  hearty. 
But  I  was.  as  many  young  barristers  are. 

An  Impecunious  party. 
I'd  a  swaUow-taU  coat  of  a  beautiful  blue— 

A  brief  which  I  bought  of  a  booby— 
A  couple  of  shirts  and  a  collar  or  two. 
And  a  ring  that  looked  like  a  ruby!" 
"The  Age  of  Innocence."  based  by  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes  on  Edith  Whir- 
ton's  novel  of  the  same  name,  has  been  a  long  time  in  '"^^^S  ^'^''^^  7" 
produced  with  Katharine  Cornell,  Rollo  Peters  and  Arnold  KorfT^  as  HI 
NewS  Archer  and  Julius  Beaufort,  respectively,  at  Buffalo  N^V.  to 
vembS         ?t  was  then  said  that  everythmg  had  been  done  to  br 
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e  \.  NV  York  i  'ri.e  'TO's-  gorgeouo  gov.  n  hior.  .nen  pn- .  ..u.u.s 

rufiU  s  and  bc  V5,  little  pill  box  hats  witi  atilt  the  chignons 

glace  gloves   ...   the  era  when  Mmr.  was  a  toast  of  the 

and  when  Edwin  Booth  was  a  player  every  one  was  going  to  see. 
V-     me  ^lay  reached  New  York,  Alison  Smith  wrote  that  Miss  CorneU's 
lady  had  been'  drawn  without  specific  assistance  from  the  nov- 
r  physical  aspect:  "There  are  hardly  ten  lines  of  description  de- 
glamorous  and  rueful  figure  which  dominates  its  action^  The 
.    nts  the  problems  raised  by  the  social  life  of  New  York  in  the  70  s. 
,  diamatist  had  previously  not  written  a  line  for  .^he^^ 
herself  as  "a  completely  domesticated  and  perfectly  contented  house- 
,d  mother."  She  met  with  an  accident  that  put  her  m  a  Pl^st"  ca 
-cessitated  a  long  stay  in  a  hospital.  Then  she  began  to  write  shoit 
to  occupy  hex  mind.  Her  back  had  to  be  rebroken  and  reset.  It  was' 
he  decS  to  ^Tite  a  play.  Admiring  "The  Age  of  Innocence ''she 
lermi  fon  to  dramatize  it.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  graduated  from  Bryn 
in  l?07  Shortly  after  her  graduation  she  married  Cecil  Barnes,  a  Chi- 
awyer.  

"Holiday "  a  comedy  by  Philip  Barry,  is  also  late  in  coming^  It  was 
fp  Jmouth  Satre,  New  York,  beginning  on  Nov^26.  1928.  Or  gmally 
as  "The  Dollar,"  it  was  so  produced  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
-g  like  30  titles  were  proposed;  the  four  preferred  for  a  time  were 
"The  Silver  Spoon,"  "New  Years"  and  "Happy  New  Year.  The 
is  a  story  of  New  York  life.  It  was  written  in  Europe  in  the  summer 
for  Hope  Williams,  who  had  met  with  marked  success  in  "Pans 
In  New  York  the  part  of  Johnny  Case  was  taken  by  Ben  Smith; 
Beton  by  Dorothy  Tree;  Nick  Potter  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart;  Ed- 
ton  by  Walter  Walker;  Ned  Seton  by  Monroe  Owsley. 

Night  in  Venice"  was  brought  out  at  Newark  early  in  April.  1929. 
g  in  New  York  on  May  21,  1929,  with  Ted  Healy.  Ann  Seymour 
ny  others  including  the  Dodge  sisters,  it  was  said  that  at  the  Shubert 
e  "color  and  light  were  rioting,^  Ted  Healy  was  cracking  jokes,  there 
v:?'  the  patter  of  many  dancing  feet." 

the  Repertory  Theatre  tomorrow  the  Jewett  players  wiU  be  seen 
-espeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  In  his  desire  to  give  a  fully  adequate  per- 
ce,  Mr.  Jewett  has  asked  what  was  the  song  sung  by  the  boy,  Lucius, 
s'  in  his  tent.  Lucius  had"  the  musical  instrument  ready.  The  stage 
-n  is  "music  and  a  song."  The  comment  of  Brutus  was  not  flattering 
composer  or  the  singer:  "This  is  a  sleepy  tune";  but  Lucius  had 
y  spoken  drowsily,  "and  after  the  song  he  evidently  fell  asleep:" 
Ravmond  Roze,  who  was  here  in  the  days  when  Bostcn  had  Its  own 
opera  directed  by  Henry  Russell,  wrote  an  overture  and  incidental  music  for 
Sir  Herbert  Tree's  production  of  the  tragedy  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, in  January,  1898.  This  music  is  published.  Nothing  is  said,  however, 
fibout  music  for  the  song.  , 

Roze,  the  son  of  that  deUghtful  singer.  Marie  Roze,  was  a  man  of  de- 
cided talent  as  composer  and  conductor.  There  is  a  story  about  him  in 
Martin  Shaw's  entertaining  book  of  reminiscences  entitled  "Up  to  Now"  just 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Shaw  was  once  rehearsing  an 
'orchestra.  He  asked  the  trombone  player  to  play  softer!  "He  did  not  look 
pleased,  and  was  still  less  so  when  I  repeated  the  request  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  leader  of  the  orchestra  leaned  towards  me  and  said  confidentially: 
1  shouldn't  say  too  much  to  him,  Mr.  Shaw;  he  hit  Mr.  Roze  over  the  head 
with  his  trombone  yesterday.'  He  should  have  been  under  the  German  army 
'andmaster." 


Mr.  Maler  may  be  right  in  conceiv- 
ing the  "Soldat"  in  .so  merry  a  vein. 
At  the  Staatsoper,  however,  in  Berlin.  | 
they  -saw  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  , 
A  tale  of  irony  they  made  of  It  there, 
mighty  acrid  and  .sour,  with  a  person 
no  less  than  repulsive  to  read  the  text, 
with  extraordinarily  unplea-sant  people  j 
on  the  .stage  to  mime  it.  j 
So  conceived,  the  ballet  though  di.s- 
agreeable,    made    Its    .sneering  effect. 
That  effect,  furthermore,  Stravin.sky'.s 
music,  without  calling  much  attention 
to  itself,  intensified.    Yesterday,  in  .Jor-j 
dan  hall,  with  all  the  attention  fastened 
on  itself,  the  music,  arranged  for  piano, 
violin  and  clarinet,  made  no  effect  at 
all.  How  should  it,  under  conditions  sol 
untoward?    Least  of  all  did  it  jibe  with 
Mr.  Maier's  mood. 

The  performance,  nevertheles.s.  In  its 
way.  wa.s  excellent.  Dorothy  Brewster 
Cotnstock  with  her  violin.  Edmond  Al- 
legra  and  his  clarinet,  Richard  Malaby 
at  the  piano— all  three  were  musically 
sound  as  rock  —  entered  into  Mr. 
Maier's  merry  spirit  of  comedy. 

R.  R.  G. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEffn 

"Flighr 

jcreen  drama  adapted  by 
Jranlc  R.  Capra  Irom  the  elory  by  Ralph 
SL*^*'.-  , directed  by  Frajlk  R,  Capr»  and 
Ci«r "  Columbia  with  the  loUowlns 
"Panama"  'Williami   Jaclc  Holt 

Letty>  Phelpa   Ralph  Gravee 

Major   Alan  Roscoe 

Steve  Roberts   Harold  Goodwin 

 Jimmy  De  La  Cruz 

In  two  ways  "Plight"  is  good  enter- 
tainment, but  it  is  reels  too  long.  It 
may  be  commended  for  its  many  scenes 
of  sky  and  terrain,  presented  in  dizzy 
iMhion  as  il  viewed  from  the  cockpit 
of  an  flrmy  airplane.  It  has  its  moments 
dramatic  power,  with  amusing  di- 
esslons,  thanks  to  the  team  work  of 
Messrs.  Holt  and  Graves  and  Miss 
e.   Any  picture,  however,  which  runs 
two  hours  and  hangs  its  existence  on 
ch  a  simple  plot  as  that  provided  by 
Graves,  will  do  well  if  it  can  hold 
t«   audience    during   that  drawn-out 
rlod.   Repeatedly  it  seemed  a«  if  the 
nory  had  ended,  then  It  would  take  on 
fresh  life,  as  If  Mr.  Graves  had  thought 
at  something  else  he  wish(id  to  Incorpo- 


Irate  In  his  first  author-actor  picture, 
and  the  camera  would  keep  on  grind- 
ing. The  one  thing  he  forgot  to  put 
in  was  a  theme  song,  an  omLssion  which 
scores  50  points  in  his  favor. 

"Lefty"  Phelps  was  a  dub  at  about 
everything.  He  ran  the  wrong  way  at 
a  critical  moment  in  a  college  football 
game.  He  wrecked  his  plane  on  his 
hrst  solo  hop  after  he  had  joined  the 
U.  S.  marines  air  ser\'ice.  He  bungled 
a  love  affair  with  a  pretty  brunette  Red 
Cross  nurse  calfed  Elinor.  He  behaved 
so  clumsily  that  "Panama"  'Williams, 
sergeant  of  marines,  felt  justified  after 
many  trials  in  accusing  "Lefty"  of  dis- 
loyalty, ingratitude  and  cowardice,  and 
in  beating  him  up  man-fashion.  Both 
men,  it  seems,  loved  Elinor.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  "Lefty"  proves  himself  of 
heroic  calibre,  pUots  a  plane,  with  Sergt. 
Williams  In  the  observer's  seat,  skilfully 
to  camp  despite  a  lost  wheel,  and  \vins 
the  gin.  As  we  leave  him  he  is  trying 
to  look  tough  and  talk  rough,  like 
"Panama"  as  he  abuses  a  bimch  of 
rookies  hopeful  of  becoming  flying  aces. 

In  and  out  of  this  flat-footed  narra- 
tive are  woven  odd  incidents,  such  as 
I  a  hasty  flight  from  the  naval  base  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  to  Nicaragua  on  a 
call  for  aid  in  annihilation  of  one  Lobo, 
a  bandit  chieftain  who  mutilates  his 
prisoners;  a  wreck  in  the  jungle  of  the 
plane  bearing  "Lefty"  and  his  arch- 
tormentor,  Steve  Roberts,  with  the  lat- 
ters  prolonged  agonies  prior  to  death, 
with  "Lefty"  propping  Steve's  body  in 
the  plane  seat  and  setting  fire  to  the 
wreck  to  circumvent  hordes  of  man- 
eating  ants;  and  with  some  very  tire- 
some scenes  of  an  engagement  between 
Lobo's  men  and  the  beleagured  marines. 
When  it  came  to  WllUamss  rescue  of 
"Lefty,"  after  searcliing  airmen  had 
failed,  we  were  reminded  of  "Sub- 
marine." In  that  hideous  picture  Holt, 
as  Jack  Dorgan,  champion  diver,  re- 
fused until  the  last  instant  to  rescue  his 
mates  in  a  sunken  submarine  because 
Bob  Mason,  oddly  enough  played  by  this 
same  Mr.  Graves,  had  won  Dorgan's 
wife  and  was  a'ooard  the  fated  craft. 

Some  of  the  dialogue  was  believable, 
much  more  of  it  was  spurious.  In  the 
scenes  of  fighting  there  was  more  noise 
than  audible  speech,  such  was  the  con- 
fusion of  recording.  The  sound  of  whir- 
ring planes  was  closer  to  the  real  thing 
than  in  any  previous  picture  of  this 
type.  Mr.  Holt  easily  led  in  performance 
as    the    hard-boiled    "Panama."  in- 


capable^f  sentimental  expre.ssion.  The 
others,  including  Mr.  Graves,  were  at  I 
the  mercy  of  his  quaint  notion.s  as  a  i 
I  screen  playwright.  W.  E.  G. 

KEITH -ALBEE  | 
"Side  street" 
An  all-talklnr  acreen  drama  by  Mai  8t. 

Clair  and  George  O'Harai.  directed  by  Hal 
St.  Clair  and  presented  by  Radio  Picture* 
with  the  lollowing  caet: 

Jimmy  O'Farrell  Tom  Moore 

.lohn  O  Fanell  t,   Matt  Moore 

Dennis  O'Farrell  ;   Owen  Moor* 

Kathleen  Doyle   Kathr.vn  Perry 

Mr.  O'Farrell   Frank  Sheridan 

Mrs.  O'Farrell  Emma  Dunn 

"Silk"  Ruflo  Arthur  Houseman 

"Bunny"  Mildred  Harris 

Mac  ifK  Edwin  Ausrust 

"Slim"  ,.  Irving-  Bacon 

Patrick  Doyle  Waller  McNamara 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  Irish- 
man, no,  beg  pardon,  t?here  were  three 
of  them,  but  they  all  looked  so  much 
alike  that  a  little  mistake  of  that  sort 
is  easy  to  make.  When  the  occasion 
called  for  it  they  had  Irish  brogues  so 
thick  that  you  could  cut  them  with  a 
knife,  whicfh  made  it  slightly  difficult 
to  imderstand  just  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about  unless  you  came  from  Ireland, 
too.  They  were  all  called  Moore,  since 
it  must  come  out,  Tom,  Owen  and  Matt. 
Beside  all  this,  however,  they  were 
corking  good  actors,  and  when  some 
bright  person  thought  of  combining 
them  in  one  picture  some  good  enter- 
tainment was  pretty  sure  to  result. 

In  "Side  Street,"  which  marks  their 
initial  joint  appearance,  they  are  still 
brothers,  but  their  ways  of  life  differ 
considerably.  Jimmy  O'Farrell,  Tom 
Moore,  is  a  policeman  to  start  with  and 
later  a  plain-clothes  detective:  John 
O'Farrell,  Matt  Moore.  Is  a  police  am- 
bulance surgeon;  Dennis  O'Farrell, 
Owen  Moore,  is  a  racketeer  and  the 
most  engaging  of  them  all.  While  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  first  part  of 
the  picture  drags  a  bit  in  a  violent  ef- 
fort to  establish  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire O'Farrell  family,  including  the 
mother  and  father,  are  just  a  bunch  of 
carefree  children  who  have  a  great  time 
teasing  each  other  over  such  matters  as 
policemen's  flat  feet,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  excitement  in  the  last 
few  reels  makes  up  for  any  previous 
shortcomings. 

Though  it  would  be  invidious  to  dis- 
criminate too  carefully  among  the 
Moore  brothers,  yet  there  must  be  cred- 
it for  a  best  performance  and  it  goes 
to  Owen,  who  plays  the  attractive,  rath- 
er distinguished  gang  leader  with  a  cer- 
tain quiet  power  and  dramatic  convic-  | 
tion  that  Inevitably  focussed  attefltion 
on  himself.  Tom  Moore  was  capital  as 
the  lovable  and  not  very  bright  Jimmy, 
though  his  powers  of  deduction  were  so 
weak  that  as  a  detective  he  would  have 
lasted  about  two  days.  The  part  of  the 
ambulance  surgeon  was  the  least  Inter- 
esting of  the  three,  but  Matt  played  it 
very  well,  and  in  one  scene,  when  he 
discovers  that  his  brother,  DennLs,  is  a 
notorious  racketeer,  he  showed  no  little 
ability  to  portray  strong  emotion  with 
[jthe  utmost  simplicity. 

If  too  closely  examined  tJhe  plot  of 
"Side  Street"  has  a  reminiscent  tinge 
but  the  acting  gives  It  a  certain  distinc- 
tion. Emma  Dunn,  as  the  mother  of 
the  three  boys,  is  very  fine,  and  Frank 
Sheridan  contributes  some  excellent 
moments  as  the  father.  What  you  re- 
member most  vividly,  however,  is  the 
ironic  tragedy  at  the  end  of  the  picture 
when  Dennis  sacrifices  his  life  to  save 
Jimmy  from  the  death  he  had  intended 
for  the  detective  who  was  trailing  him, 
not  knowing  •it  was  his  brother.  De- 
spite occasional  excursions  into  senti- 
mentality. "Side  Street"  is  worth  seeing 
for  this  last  scene  alone.        E.  L.  H. 

PARK 
"Hearts  in  Exile" 

An  all-talkins-  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Harvey  Gates  Irom  the  play  by  John  Oxen- 
ham,  directed  by  Michael  Curtir.  and  pre- 
«pmeil  by  W;irner  Brothers  wHU  the  follow- 
uiir  cast :  _  .  ^  . 

Vera  Ivaiiova    Dolores  Costello 

raul  Pivloft  Grant  Wilhcr.« 

•Serao  Palma    James  R.  Kiikwooil 

Dimitri  Ivanovitch  Georce  f  awcett 

Governor    Davkl  Torience 

Anna  Rascova    "I've  PeJI 

Rat  Catcher    -W-illiam  IrvWB 

Soldier    Tom  Duran 

Maid   Rosa  Dione 

Se'Veral  yeans  ago,  we  hate  to  think 
how  long  ago  It  was,  we  had  a  secret 
admiration  that  wa.s  almost  romantic 
for  a  certain  attractive  moving  picture 
actor  named  James  Kirkwood.  Tliis 
admiration  was  based  on  one  film 
alone,  an  exciting  story  that  became 
involved  -with  Custer's  Last  Stand  and 
ended  in  a  melancholy  manner  with 
the  death  of  the  hero.  Time  passed  and 
Mr.  Kii-kwood  vanished  from  sight  and 
all  that  was  left  was  a  pleasant  but 
fading  memory.  So  it  was  that  his  sud- 
den reappearance  in  one  of  Dolores  Cos- 
tello's  emotional  dramas,  "Hearts  in 
Exile,"  aroused  all  kinds  of  agreeable 
expectations  that  were  abundantly 
fulfilled.  Cast  as  a  sort  of  secondary 
leading  man.  the  type  that  has  to  be 
got  rid  of  for  the  heroine's  ultimate 
happiness,  Mr.  Kirkwood  from  his  first 
entrance  to  his  heroic  suicide  at  the 
close  of  the  film,  had  everything  hLs 
own  way.  These  sentimental  conclu- 
sions with  young  love  always  coming 
out  on  top  have  frequently  .seemed 
ridiculous  and  unbelievable,  but  never 
I  more  so  than  In  the  present  instance. 


We  Ha tly  refuse  to  believe  for  an  'n- 
.stant  that  the  lovely  Dolores  would  1 
ever  have  been  so  rnoonstruck  as  to 
trade  the  handsome,  suave,    courteous  [ 
and  valiant  Mr.  Kirkwood  for  the  crude 


and  temperamental  Mr.  Grant  WithW«,i 
whose  part  suffered  from  nothing  so 
much  as  being  cast  In  the  same  pic- 
ture with  Mr.  Kirkwood.  The  competi- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new  has 
one  conclusion,  according  to  mowing 
picture  standards,  and  suiother  acoojd- 
ing  to  human  understanding.  Mr.  With- 
ers won  in  the  first  category  but  lost 
hopelessly  in  the  second. 

"Hearts  in  Exile"  is  a  Russian  drama' 
of  the  old  regime.  Dolores  Costello  pi*9K 
a  lovely  girl  of  the  middle  class,  \*r« 
Ivanova,  who  Is  beloved  by  two  men; 
one  of  them.  Baron  Serge  Palma,  is  art 
impoverished  aristocrat  of  impeccable 
virtue  and  the  most  honorable  inten- 
tions. The  other  is  Paul  Pavloff,  a  dis- 
solute and  anarchlstically  incline 
yotmg  man.  She  marries  the  baron,  who 
loves  her  devotedly,  but  finds  that  sha 
is  unable  to  forget  Paul.  The  long  arm 
of  coincidence  causes  both  men  to  bo 
arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia,  and  oa 
the  journey  Paul  forces  Palma  to 
change  places  with  him,  his  being  thS 
lighter  sentence,  so  that  Palma  may 
return  to  'Vera.  'Vera,  travelling  to  Six' 
berla,  finds  Paul  in  her  husband's  placft 
and  is  compelled  by  circumstances  i» 
remain  with  him.  The  picture  ends  In. 
confusion  with  the  return  and  sulcids 
of  the  noble  Palma  and  the  reunion  o<' 
tiie  lovers.  , 

Miss  Costello,  whose  voice  has  Im-i 
proved  immensely,  made  a  lovely  an* 
sympathetic  'Vera,  and  Mr.  Withers 
suyceeded  fairly  well  in  making  Pavloff 
rea?;onably  attractive,  but  it  was  Mr, 
Kiriwood's  picture  throughout.  On  tha 
pictorial  side  there  were  some  unu'» 
dually  fine  scenes  depicting  the  mardll 
of  the  exiles  through  a  blinding  snoW'4 
storm  on  the  way  to  Siberia. — ^E.  L.  Hi 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Age  of  Inno- 
cence," a  play  in  three  acts  and  six 
scenes  by  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes,  being 
a  dramatization  of  Edith  Wharton's 
novel  of  the  same  title.  Produced  at 
Buffalo  in  November  1928.  Miss  Cor- 
nell. Rollo  Peters  and  Arnold  Korff  In 
tlie  leading  parts;  presented  by  Gilbert 
Miller. 

I    The  ca-t  last  night: 

I  .Mi.  e   For(l^<->-  Aii.\e  Walker 

I  Tdiii  Hamilton  .  James  Vincent 

I  I  iicv  D'.iane  Frances  Allen 

I  Sillerlon  Jac-kson  Ian  Wolfe 

.Icssie  Lefferls  Brenda  Danlen 

i.Mi-.  Heiiiv  Van  Dpi-  Luyden  Isabel  Irviii;,' 
I  Mrs.  Maiisiin  Minirott.  .  .Katherine  Ptewarl 
IM:-.  Henry  Van  Dcr  J.u.vden.  Fr.-ink  .\ndrews 

Julius  Beaufort  .\riui!(l  Korit 

May  Van  Dcr  Lu.vdcn   Susi.-m  Blake 

NewiaiKl    .\rchpr  lohn  M.-irston 

Countess  Oleuska  ..Katharine  Cornell 

The  Duke  ot  St.  Austrey         Robert  Hobbs 

.\nast-.».sia  Giannin.t  Gatli 

Sicjihen  Leltcrblair  Albert  Tavernier 

C.nrlos  Saramonle  Edouard  ).a  Roche 

IJean   Pierre  Villon 

Xew-iand  Archer.  Jr  Henry  Richards 
Not  having  read  the  novel,  we  can- 
not say  how  closely  in  detail  the  play 
I  follows  the  story,  but  it  may  be  said 
1  that  no  dramatization,  however  skil- 
i  fully  made,  can  reproduce  a  novelist's 
i  analytical  treatment  of  charactens,  the 
I  subtleties  of  characterization,  the  prel- 
1  udes  to  the  long  and  carefully  con- 
I  structcd  croscendc;  of  emotion  that  lead 
;  to  a  tragic  ending.  A  play  like  "The 
I  Age  of  Innocence"  must  be  judged  wlth- 
I  out  regard  to  a  novel  which  suggested 
I  it;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  ask  whether 
I  the  unhappy  heroine  is  the  woman 
imagined  by  Edith  Wharton. 

Last  night  the  production  and  the 
performance  were  of  greater  Interest 
than  the  play  Itself.  The  costumes 
worn  by  women  of  New  York  in  the 
seventies;  the  furniture:  the  local  allu- 
sions— these,  supposedly  faithful  to,  the 
period;  the  old  standards  of  behavior 
and  morality,  the  objections  to  divorce 
entertained  by  men  and  women  of  the 
old  families — these  were  important  to 
the  various  scenes  and  shed  light  on 
the  loneliness  of  the  Countess,  who 
having  fled  from  the  brute  of  a  hus- 
band, fotfnd  herself  misunderstood  In 
New  York,  her  old  home  and  by  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  even  by  her  grand- 
mother who  stood  gallantly  by  her 
until  the  Countess  wished  to  divorce  the 
Count  who  was  on  his  way  to  claim 
her.  No.  the  Countess  did  not  speak 
the  language  common  to  her  relatives: 
she  did  not  think  as  they  thought. 
Beaufort  tempted  her  to  leave  with 
him.  He  had  long  loved  her;  had  be- 
friended her  when  she  was  in  trouble. 
At  first,  interested  in  Archer,  a  play- 
1  mate  when  she  was  a  child,  admiring 
\  him  for  his  ambition  to  purge  New 
York  of  political  corruption,  she  grew 
to  love  him.  She  would  have  run  away 
with  him  if  his  wife  had  not  como 
to  her  house  and  talked  of  Archer's 
career  and  the  baby  to  be  born.  Then 
the  Countess  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice. 

Was  It  the  dramatist's  fault  or  Miss 
Cornell's  that  the  character  of  the 
countess  was  not  clearly  revealed  so 
that  there  was  great  sympathy  for  her 
in  her  unhappiness  and  self-sacrifice':" 
Even  when  Beaufort  wooed  her,  it  was 


not  irresisi  iDiy  apparent  mat  Arcneri 
held  the  key  to  her  heart.  Miss  Cornell 
\('as  always  an  engaging  woman  In 
spite  of  this  or  that  costume  that  now 
seems  to  us  grotesque;  she  spoke  her, 
lines  with  understanding,  often  with 
plausible  effect;  she  was  graceful  in] 
attitudes  and  movements,  but  the  spec- 
tator knew  the  supposedly  suffering  i 
woman  no  better  at  the  end  than  when 
she  first  entered  the  ballroom.  ! 

Mr.  Korff  was  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  the  lover.  What  he  waaited, 
how  mightily  he  was  stirred  in  his  quiet 
way  by  passion  was  shown  without  un- 1 
due  emphasis.  For  him  there  was  true 
sympathy.  A  fine  fellow  In  his  libertine 
■way  was  Beaufort.  One  wished  that 
he  had  not  sometimes  spoken  his  lines; 
in  so  low  a  key  that  he  was  hardly  in-! 
telligible.  Mr.  Marston,  with  all  his 
ability,  could  not  make  Archer  a  lovable 
or  impressive  character.  While  the 
others  in  the  company  were  much  more 
than  adequate,  the  portrayal  of  Mrs. 
Van  der  Luyden  by  that  excellent  actress 
Miss  Irving,  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  performance.  Even  the  leading 
members  might  learn  from  her  In  dis- 
tinct enunciation  and  know  the  value 
of  carefully  considered  emphasis.  There 
was  a  large  and  interested  audience.  ' 


ness  the  simulated  spontaniety  of  Ted 

For  its  pictorial  elegance  much  might 
t)e  said.  Much  lingers  in  the  memory, 
as  'The  Lure  of  the  Night,"  with  Venr- 
tlan  beauties  on  an  ice  flow,  if  your 
imaaination  can  follow  such  an  incon- 
gruity. Then  again  the  Plate,  after 
the  manner  of  Cellini,  with  a  dozen  un- 
draped  cutiss  high  up  in  the  flies.  And 
agairi  the  dancing  and  evolutions  on 
the  grand  staircase,  that  revealed  Busby 
Berkeiev  as  getting  away  from  funda- 
mentals in  the  dance  and  .showing  skill 
at  invention  and  imagination 


"Porgy" 

A  plar  In  thrw  actii  b.v  Dorothy  and  Du 
BoseBeywarrt:  stagert       Koubcn  MamoHli:,.. 
and  Vrodu.eil  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the 
Guild  Theatre,    New   York.   Or-t.    lU.  V.>Ji 
DPrrormed  aUo  »t  the  Martin  Beck  Thea  ii 
New   Tork.    Sept.    V->.    IMiH;   presented  laKi 
pvenini  at  the  Holliii  PJreet  Theatre  lii  a  re- 
inrn  entasement,  with  these  j.rlncipal  plav  • 
er«:  _ 

Maria   •  •  •  '^^"^^i^,  '"^'"-^  ' 

Jake  

l,ily.  • 
Sportinr  Lire 
Serena 


Kobhina 


WPBiey  Hill 

 Dorotn.v  Paul 

. .  .Percy  Verwavu' 
.  .Rose  MaiClpMilo' 
. . . . .  Wayland  Rudd 
Frank  Wilson 


|»rt|...v  XiaMiv 

 •)a<^k 


Can.' 


For  tiie'dancing  there  is  quite  enough,  Crown  s  Bess^  Mnr?i^^M?Kennv 

for  one  evening.    There  are  the  r>o6ge]^^;^\P/^^l% --^^^^^^ 

-'   ' —  '   Clara    Edna  Thomas 


sisters,  gospel-eyed,  bare  of  legs  and 
back,  rounding  out  an  exceptional  pro- 
gram. Their  bird  dance  w'as  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  performance, 
their  pantomime  a  succession  of  sub- 
tleties. So.  too,  the  Stroud  brothers, 
in  nifties  of  the  dance.  And  the  en- 
semble, a  vivacious  group  of  cuties, 
worked  hard  and  long  and  charmed 
with  their  rhythmic  elegance,  their  pre- 
cision, the  lightness  of  their  dance.  Ted 
Healy  was  everywhere,  wisecracking  and 
spreading  his  airy  flippancies  with  un- 
conscious abandon. 

And  so  the  kettle  boils  at  the  Shu- 
bert.  Call  it  vaudeville  or  what  you 
will;  by  any  name  it's  a  smashing 
entertainment.  T.  A.  R. 


PLTMOUTH  THEATRE 

"Holiday" 

Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Philip  Barry. 
Produced  first  at  Plymouth  Theatre, 
New  York,  Nov.  27,  1928.  Presented  by 
Arthur  Hopkins.  The  cast: 

Julia  Seton   Dorothy  Tree 

Heniv   Georg^e  Henry 

Charles   J.  Asrher  Smith 

Johnny  Case.....  Ben  Smith 

Linda  Seton  ,  Hope  Williams 

Delia   Ahce  Johnson 

Ned  Seton  Honroe  Ow»le.y 

Edward    Seton  Walter  Walker 

I.aura  Cram  Nancy  Allen 

Seton  Cram  Thaddeus  Clancy 

Nick  Potter  Donald  Osden  Stewart 

Susan   Potter  BeatriceAmes 

Mr.  Barry  hit  on  a  fruitful  theme. 
A  young  man  of  the  people,  with  a 
pretty  knack  at  making  money,  fell  in 
love  with  one  Julia,  the  daughter  of  a 
family  high  in  high  finance.  Because 
of  ills  knack  the  head  of  the  family 
countenanced  the  match.  But  lo!  The 
son  of  the  people,  seeing  money  enough 
ahead  to  live  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
was  all  for  what  he  called,  "living," 
living  while  young  and  capable  of  en- 
joyment. The  father  and  Julia  not  see- 
ing eye  to  eye  with  this  ideali-st  fur- 
nished the  conflict  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  play. 

What  could  be  better?  Prom  material 
so  rich  Mr.  Bari-y  migtit  have  made 
any  kind  of  a  play  he  felt  a  fancy  for, 
a  comedy,  say,  a  serious  drama,  or  a 
farce.  Unable,  apparently,  to  choose 
among  so  many  inviting  genres,  he 
chose  instead  to  combine  them  all. 

By  way  of  farce  he  limited  himself  to 
the  polite  variety,  smart  speeches  and 
wit  and  conscious  cleverness  In  the 
mouths  of  everybody  on  the  stage,  some 
of  it  highly  diverting,  some  of  It  too  ar- 
tificial to  amuse.  The  actors,  be  it  said, 
every  one  of  them,  made  the  most  of 
the  crisp  morsels  that  came  to  their 
lips. 

When  he  turned  to  serious  drama. 
Mr.  Barry,  although  pronouncedly  a 
person  of  today  m  speech  and  manner, 
set  his  folk  to  disputing  about  youth 
and  love,  freedom,  the  emptiness  of  a 
life,  of  work  and  money,  the  charms  of 
idleness,  quite  as  Ibsen  might  have 
done  50  years  ago.  Ibsen,  though,  made 
people  believe  he  believed  what  he 
said;  he  never  turned  aside  from  his 
point  to  raise  a  laugh.  . 

It  was  when  he  laid  down  his  light ! 
touch  long  enough  to  write  real  comedy ; 
that  Mr.  Barry  showed  himself  strong-r 
est.  The  love  of  Julia  for  the  youngV  . 
man  of  the  people,  the  love  of  Julia's  up  I 
and  coming  sister  for  Julia,  for  the 
young  man  and  for  her  drunker! 
brother,  the  thrill  of  suspense  preceding 
the  end— these  made  for  comedy  of 
genuine  worth. 

The  play  was  admirably  acted.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  details,  but  attention  1 
must  be  called  to  the  personal  charm 
of  Miss  Williams  which  turned  an  ex- 
travagant role  convincing,  also  to  her 
fine  technical  skill.  Miss  Tree,  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Owsley  deserve  espe- 
cially honorable  mention  In  a  cast 
of  unusual  excellence.  R.  R.  G. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 

"A  Night  in  Venice" 

An  e.\travaranza  in  two  acts.  Stared  li.v 
Busby  Berkeley;  music  by  Lee  David  ami 
Maurice  Kubaus:  lyrics  by  J.  Keun  Breu- 
nan  and  M.  Jaffe:  scltinrs  hy  Watson  Far- 
ratt.  First  performance  in  Bn.eton.  The 
principal  pcrlfu-mcrs  were  Ted  Hcal.v.  Ann 
Seymour.  Beth  and  Betty  Dodee.  Claude 
and  riaiencc  SIroud.  Stanley  Enirers.  Joe 
and  Pete  Michon.  Betsy  Rees.  the  Johns- 
tons. Halfred  Youn?.  .Tohn  Byam.  Olevenp 
Johnson,  .fackie  Paice.  the  Bear  and  Ste- 
vens Brothers,  Chester  Hale  troup  of 
dancers  and  the  Allan  K.  Foster  Kirls. 

This  is  one  of  the  funniest  shows  that 
!  Boston  has  been  favored  with  in  many 
I  a  season.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the 
comedy  Is  low— very  low — and  the  chief 
comedians  have  again  and  again  re- 
course to  the  double  entendre,  but  it 
has  Its  light  mom\>nts  as  well,  as  wit- 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"Julius  Caesar" 

A  traa-edy  in  five  acts,  by  Willi.mi  Shake- 
speare: re\  ive<l  under  the  dire<'tion  of  Henry 
Jcwett  by  the  Henry  Jewel t  Reiierlory  Thea- 
tre coniiiany.  with  the  Xollo»iti«  cast: 

Julius    Caesar  Howaril  K.vlc 

Marcus   .\ntniiiu8  Allen  Noiirse 

Marcus  Brutus  Lark  Taylcu- 

Caius   Cassius  Curtis  Rhea 

Casia  John  B.  Rynn 

Trebonius   Arthur  Latham 

Cinna   Kenneth  Reaidon 

Soothsayer   Charles  Doualaa 

Titiuius    William  Gilbcit 

Decius    Brutus  :  John  Warburlon 

OctaviuB  Caesar  James  Grainecr 

Lucius   Rema  Mayana 

Portia   Cynthia  Brooke 

Calphuri^ia   Cynthia  Latham 

Not  often  to  our  stage  comes  "Julius 
Caesar,"  once  favorite  war-horse  for 
the  re.sounding  tragedians  of  the  past. 
The  demands  that  the  play  makes  not 
only  on  the  actors  but  also  on  the  scene 
designer  and  producer  are  too  great  to 
be  undertaken  lightly.    There  must  be 
four  actors  of  more  than  ordin*i'y  merit 
if  the  tremendous  issues  involved  are  to 
be  brought  out  with  the  necessary  emo- 
tional power.    No  mere  elocution  will 
sufiBce,  as  all  know  who  have  suffered 
in  the  past  from  the  amateur  perform- 
ers whose  highest  idea  of  bliss  was  to 
get  their  teeth  in  the  tempting  speeche« 
so  kindly  provided  for  Marc  Antony  by 
the  thoughtful  Mr.  Shakespeare.  Brutus 
will  not  be  served  by  Roman  attitudes 
alone;  if  there  is  not  a  sense  of  deep 
and  overwhelming  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness of  soul  he  will  be  nothing  but 
a  self-righteous  prig.    As  for  Cassius, 
he  must  be  played  with  more  than  a 
sputtering  and  futile  irritation;  it  lies 
with  the  actor  to  convey  what  Shake- 
speare wrote:  that  this  man  was  no 
empty  and  volcanic  anarchist  but  a  pa- 
triot whose  idealism,  less  lofty  than 
that  of  Brutus,  was  a  more  practical 
nature  and  who  failed  only  because  he 
was  at  every  turn  thwarted  by  the  ex- 
cessive scrupulousness  of  a  man  who 
failed  lamentably  to  understand  the 
fickleness  of  human  nature.  Portia,  the 
"woman  well-reputed,"  who  was  cast 
in  too  heroic  a  mould  to  survive  defeat 
and  chose  Instead  a  horrible  death,  Is 
less  complex  than  the  men,    but  she 
must   be   shown    to   have   a  certain 
womanly  softness  that  the  Roman  ma- 
tron schooled  In  self-control  would  be 
prone  to  hide.    Indeed  the  play  re- 
quires a  cast  of  giants  and  perhaps 
reached  its  fitting  triumph  only  at  the 
historic  production  when  Edwin  Booth 
and  his  two  brothers,  playing  Brutus, 
Antony  and  Cassius,  lifted  it  to  the 
heights. 

Yet  all  these  fond  imaginings  are  not 
meant  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  those 
who  nowadays  are  brave  enough  to 
offer  us  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Jewett  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  giving  Bos- 
ton another  chance  to  see  "Julius  Cae- 
sar" that  Is  so  seldom  given  outside  of 
schools.  Last  night's  performance 
was  notable  particularly  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  tirutus;  Lark  Taylor 
in  that  part  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  play  portrayed  thr 
noble  patriot  with  a  fine  simplicity 
and  dignity  that  won  him  admiration 
and  sympathy.  His  speeches,  far  from 
sounding  sententious  and  dull,  were 
spoken  with  an  earnestness  that  gave 
them  a  new  freshness  and  Interest. 
The  Marc  Antony  of  Allen  Nourse  was 
picturesque  and  vivid,  his  dramatic 
power  and  intensity  In  the  forum  scene 
deserve  especial  commendation.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  acted  with  considerable  im- 
presslveness  by  Howard  Kyle,  stood  out 
with  startling  effect  In  the  few  scenes 
in  which  he  appeared.  The  Portia  of 
Miss  Cynthia  Brooke  spoke  her  lines 
beautifully  and  was  excellently  suited 
to  the  part.  The  scenery  was  effective 
and  of  an  appropriate  simplicity. 

E.  L.  H. 


Undertaker 

Crab'"Man  Lei?h  Whlpper 

With  that  degree  of  temerity  sprung 
from  unctuous  knowledge  that  "Porgy" 
stands  unique  on  today's  stage,  the ' 
Theatre  Guild  has  challenged  accepted 
beliefs  that  a  play  two  years  old  is  a 
play  cold  and  dead,  lit  for  revival  only 
after  a  decent  term  of  years  has  allowed 
one  generation  to  pass  and  a  new  one  to 
become  theatre-minded.  Twice  New 
York  has  seen  this  rhythmic,  shadowy 
portraiture  of  those  humble,  loyal,  sim- 
ple, vicious  or  irresponsible  souls  who 
dwelt  within  the  dingy  walls  of  Catfish 
or  Cabbage  Row;  twice  now  has  Boston 
had  like  privilege;  even  to  London 
meanwhile  ha.s  the  Guild  trans-shipped 
this  savory  segment  of  southern  negro 
life  with  no  belittlement  of  Its  own 
prestige.  Few  plays  of  such  singularly 
racial  theme  have  enjoyed  such  univer- 
sal acclaim.  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  was 
such  a  play,  but  that  was  sheer  comedy, 
frequently  farce:  and  it  owed  a  great 
share  of  its  remarkable  success  to  the 
fact  that  the  major  part  of  our  national 
population  was  frankly  concerned  over 
the  alliance  of  the  Levys  and  the  Mur- 
phys. 

But  now  the  story  of  "Porgy"  Is 
commonly  known;  the  story  of  a  crip- 
pled negro  who  had  one  great  love  for 
Bess,  attractive  but  debased  by  drink 
and  drugs;  his  loyalty  and  helpfulness 
to  the  girl  when  others  of  her  race 
would  shun  her.  How  Crown,  brutish 
always,  killed  poor  Robbins  in  a  dies 
game,  took  to  the  swamps,  stole  Bess 
from  the  homeward-bound  picnicker.", 
kept  her  a  week  and  .sent  her  home  out 
of  hei-  head,  home  to  the  faithful  Porgy. 
How  Porgy  waited  by  his  window, 
strangled  his  enemy,  went  to  jail  for 
five  days  'fo  contempt  o'  cote',  re- 
turned to  Catfish  Row  with  his  pockets 
filled  with  gifts  for  his  neighbors,  to  find 
Bess  had  betrayed  him,  had  gone  to 
New  York  with  the  Sporting  Life,  the 
high-yellow  man,  purveyor  of  'happy 
dust,'  who  always  had  coveted  her.  And 
hew  Porgy.  desperate,  set  out  in  his  lit- 
tle goat  cart  to  find  her.  way  up  North. 

Last  evening's  performance  lost  .some- 
thing by  a  series  of  inexplicable  .stage 
waits,  it  would  seem  that  expedition  in 
set  change?  now  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, yet  repeatedly  the  continuity 
was  broken,  the  spell  weakened,  while 
strange  noises  denoting  confusion 
.seeped  through  an  unemotional  curtain. 
By  .so  much  w^as  injustice  visited  on  the 
piayers,  for  on  their  part  they  seemed 
as  eagf~r.  as  natural,  as  spontaneous  as 
If  their  roles  had  come  freshly  to  thcjtn. 
There  is  not  space  In  which  to  renew 
praise  of  this  or  that  principal. 
Through  Mr.  Wilson,  down  to  Mr.  Whip- 
per's  dual  bits  as  the  sympathetic  un- 
dertaker and  the  chanting  crab  man,  all 
were  splendid.  The  spirituals  were  sung 
with  feeling  and  gusto.  That  first  act 
.scene,  with  its  gigantic  wall  shadows  of 
the  chanting  mourners,  has  retained  Its 
impresslveness.  Mr.  Mamoulian's  ma.gic 
with  lighting  efifect.s.  his  skill  in  group- 
ings, in  emotional  contrasts.  In  Individu- 
al characterizations,  is  still  evident. 
"Porgy"  is  not  cold  and  dead,  yet.  It 
possesses  too  much  beauty,  too  much 
huroanness,  ever  to  perish.     W.  E.  G. 


th..  :■>•  '  t  press  agont-  &<■"•:  ,•>',> 
bn  d.    Gloria  Swai  r 

fn  ;  picture  proves  .       .  a 

inliiKitly  tiner  actress  than  .s.is  ever 
was  In  the  silent  pictures.  She  should 
be  deeply  grateful  to  the  r.oming  of 
soimd  and  speech  in  the  films,  since 
now  her  excellent  speaking  voice  adds 
further  depth  and  charm  to  her  dra- 
matic ability.  If  "Tlve  Trespasser"  seems 
unworthy  of  her  new-found  merits  It  l.^ 
still  good  enough  to  give  ample  hint  of 
what  she  may  do  in  the  future  with 
more  original  and  noteworthy  material. 
It  is  not  only  her  speaking  voice  which 
adds  interest  to  Miss  Swanson'j  per- 
formance: she  seems  younger,  hand- 
somer and  more  buoyant.  Of  course 
she  dresses,  as  always,  in  th2  helghi 
of  fashion,  but  for  a  change  she  i; 
allowed  to  be  something  besides  a  faish- 
ion  plate.  Aside  from  one  glaringly 
Improbable  incident,  when  Gloria  is 
summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  the  man 
I  who  had  befriended  her  and  arrives  at 
I  his  home  in  the  most  extreme  of  even 
I  ing  toilettes,  ermine  wrap  and  all,  good 
'  taste  prevail  throughout  the  picture 
Miss  Swanson  was  her  own  producer 
which  may  account  for  a  good  deal. 

Marion  Donnell,  an  efficient  and  at- 
tractive young  stenographer,  elopes  with 
Jack  Merrick,  only  son  of  an  enormous- 
ly wealthy  and  snobbish  mlUionaire. 
After  a  few  days  of  happiness  Mr.  Mer- 
rick discovers  them,  insults  Marlon  and 
forces  an  annulment  on  his  easy-going 
but  reluctant  son.  Marion  goes  back  to 
work  and  Jack,  In  despair,  marries  the 
girl  his  father  had  chosen  for  him — 
Catherine  Carson,  known  for  some  rea- 
son as  "Flip."    In  the  course  of  a  year 
a  son  is  born  to  Marion  and,  on  going 
for  help  to  Mr.  Merrick,  she  learns  that 
Jack  and  his  wife  have  been  seriously 
injured  in  an  accident  in  Prance.  Hec- 
tor Ferguson,  Marion's  employer,  falls 
in  love  with  her  and  does  everything 
to  make  her  happy,  though  he  cannot 
marry  her,  since  he  has  a  wife  already, 
At  his  death  he  leaves  a  large  sum  ol 
'  money  to  Marion,  an  act  of  generosity 
[  that  causes  all  kinds  of  scandal  and 
forces  Marion  not  only  to  reject  the 
I  gift,  but  al/)  to  call  on  Jadk  to  estab- 
lish the  paternity  of  her  son.  Brought 
together  once  more,  Jack  and  Marion 
find  that  they  still  love  each  other,  but 
cannot  forget  Jack's  wife,  now  a  cripple 
"Flip"  offers  to  give  Jack  up,  but  Marion 
will  not  accept  the  sacrifice.  She  send.' 
her  son  to  Jack  and  disappears,  but 
later  on  there  is  a  reunion  for  the  sake 
of  a  happy,  ending. 

Miss  Swanson^gives  a  very  fine,  sm- 
cere  and  moving  performance  as  the 
sorely  tried  Marion,  and  reaches  a  real 
climax  of  emotion  in  the  tragic  scene 
when  she  gives  up  Jack  for  what  she 
thinks  is  the  last  time.  To  this  same 
scene  Kay  Hammond  contributed  a  very 
touching  portrayal  as  the  crippled  young 
wife  who  loved  her  husband  so  much 
more  than  her  own  happiness.  Others 
in  the  cast  who  deserve  mention  are 
Robert  Ames  as  the  pleasant,  though 
singularly  unforceful  Jack  Merrick,  and 
Purnell  Pratt  as  Hector  Ferguson, 
Marlon's  protector  and  friend. 

£,  Lj.  a* 


HOLLIS  ST.  THEATRE 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL- Earl  Carroll  '  Vanities."  re- 
vue, with  W.  r.  Fields:  second  wci.. 

COPLEV — '  The  Creakin?  Chair."  mystery 
farce,  revival  ;  second  week. 

HOLLIS— "Porffy."  folk  play,  retnrn  en- 
gaceinent. 

MAJESTlC-^"Follow  Thru."  mtisical  com- 
edy, eiirbth  week. 

PL^'MOITTH— ■  Holida.T.  Phtlip  Barry's 
comedy,  with  Hope  Williams. 

REPERTORY — '  JulitiB  Caesar."  Shakes- 
peare's historical  pla.v. 

SHUBERT— "A  Night  in  Venice."  exlrav- 
aKanza.  witli  Ted  Healy. 

TREMONT — "Bitter  Sweet."  Noel  Cow- 
ard's operetta.  American  premiere,  tonlffht. 

WILBUR — "The  .\ito  of  Innocence.  "  com- 
edy-drama, witn  Kathai'ine  Cornell. 

QUINCY  THEATRE --"Stransc  Interlude." 
with  Theatre  Guild  players:  fourth  and  last 
wecl*. 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Trespasser" 

An  all-talkiriR  screen  dtiama. 


written  and 

dii^cVed  hT'E.Vmiind"GonfdiuF  and  i.vesentca 
bi?  Ui>it=d".4ri's>s.  with  the  foUownu;  cast . 
1  Marion  DouucU  . 
1  Jack  Merricli  ... 
I  Hec;or  Fciirusim  . 

I  Fuller   

Jack;- 

John  Mf.-.-ir:<.  Sr. 
Miss  Poitcr  . 
'  Cathcriic  't'lip 
'  Mrs.  Veiirusoji 


Blanclu 
For  once 


Glori.i  Swaufoc 

■•"  Ro^iC!  t  -Mm  > 

  ...Purnell  Prat. 

Hcui-y  K.  W-tit""! 

•  W.illv  All)'.!-"- 

.  .  Willi  mi  Hoiu 
■■■  ." . .  .B!:uuhc  Freilci  i 
Me.Tick....Kav  Hatumon. 

■.M'arco.ia  ford.iv 


the  r.'iir'htVv  hystevinl  en- 


WINIFRED  MACBRIDGE 

Winifred  Macbride  played  the  fcfllow- 
ing  piano  music  last  night  at  Jordan 
hall:  F^nt^ie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor, 
I  Bach-Liszt;  Fantaisie  in  T  minor, 
Chopin;  Sonata  in  B  minor,  Liszt;  Rag- 
lamuffin,  Ireland;  Folk-Tune,  Goossens; 
!  Rush  Hour  in  Hong  Kong,  Chasins; 
i  Refrain  de  Berceau,  Bird  Song,  Paln>- 
jgren;  Danse  Rituella  du  Feu,  De  Falla; 
I  La  Danse  d  Olaf,  Rachmaninoff;  Prel- 
ude in  B  flat,  Rachmaninoff. 

Mi.ss  Macbride  has  a  good  technique, 
though  It  is  not  always  equal  to  th? 
demands  she  puts  on  It;  she  is  able  to 
set  up  excellent  rhythm— live  and  flex- 
ible; she  has  a  flair  for  dramatic  con- 
trast; for  the  mysterious  and  the 
piquant  in  small  pieces,  and  she  is 
adept  at  evoking  atmosphere.  Where 
her  music  demands  clarity,  precision, 
and  nicety,  she  is  at  her  best.  Where 
it  calls  for  great  sonority,  power,  and 
skilfully  varied  dynamics,  she  has  not 
quite  "the  strength  necessary.  Her 
passage  work  got  blurred  as  the  concert 
progressed,  and  she  was  inclined  to 
over-pedal,  in  an  effort  to  reach  tn-ii 
sonority  she  set  as  her  goal.  However, 
ishe  is  on  the  whole,  a  satisfying  piani- 
iShe  has  lightness  and  delicacy,  evc:i 
poetry,  without  falling  into  the  over- 
;  languorous,  too-graceful  style  so  mrn 
women  oianists  resort  to.  She  hr.^ 
humor,  and  a  sense  of  the  fantastic. 

A  vorv  small  but  appreciative  auo  - 
ence  applauded  and  demanded  rxt:,- 
numbers.  B. 

BRIGHTON'S  NEW  THEATRB 

Since    the    new    Netoco  =fyPtia' 
Theatre  In  Brighton  opened  its  doc 
to  the  public  for  the  first 
urday  evening,  it  has  been  Jf"/^  ' 
tremendous    throngs.  f^"}f'?^,%,^ 
only  regular  movie  patrons  but 
Sreds  of  persons  eager  to  vie^w  >Ws  ; 
oPDtlonally  beautiful  atmospheric  the 


toe,  located  otily  20  minutes  nooi  inXK 
fceet,  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
firlKhton.  There  Is  ample  space  in  the 
rear  of  the  structure  for  parking  of 
Sore  than  200  cars.  Mr.  Samuel  Pln- 
Miski.  president  of  Netoco,  Justly  proud 
of  his  latest  contribution  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  theatre-going  public, 
acknowledges  an  indebtedness  to  the 
theatre'.s  architects,  the  Messrs.  Eisen- 
berg  and  Feer. 

This  week's  screen  program  offers 
two  attractive  features,  "Broadway 
and  "Our  Modern  Maidens,"  with  Joan 
Crawford,  in  addition  to  a  generous 
showing  of  short  subjects,  and  latest 
nrws  reels. 


TREMONT  THEATRE 

Hitter  Sweet" 

'  nut  ppilormanee  in  America  o.f  "Billpr 
■M,"   ail   opeiettia  in   ihipfl  acln:  xcore. 
I  '!   lyrir-s  by  Noel  C'oward:  prodncpd 
-  B.  Cochran  at  the  i'ala'p  Thca- 
licstor.  Kllg..  Jill.v  Jl,   1!»L'!);  al,  hi< 
-   Thcalre.   Jx)ndoii.   .Inly   IS.'  in-".>. 
['ic:y   Worxl    ad    ihfi   Mai'diiones?  of 
np,    norothy    Rr>ycl    a«   flollv  Thainh"!'- 
Williani    Hani    as    l.oni    Henry.  Billy 
Hill  as  Viiu'cnl.  Hnwaril:  prcseiiled  al  lli" 
riiimt   Theali*   last   eveniinr   by  Florcnz 
'  ^fpld    anil    .\i<  h    Sr-luyii     m  aswcialioii 
ii  Mr.  Cix  hiaii.  with  Ihc  followiiiK  cnsi : 

y  rhaniherlaln.;  Aiidiey  Pointin- 

i    Henry  Patrick  I^nitlow 

"nl    Howaivl  Ma.v  Kirby 

■  hioneps  o(  Sha.vne  Evelyn  Lane 

I  Liiiilen  ,.:  (ierald  Noilin 

-    MillKk.   .   Isabel  Ohmead 

1    Hiuh  Dero'n>..:  Tracy  Holmes 

i  I  "tie   ;  7,oe  Gordon 

I  Manon  Mirielle 

f  riipi.    Aiig-u*t   Lirt-te  ...  Desmond  .leans 

Capl.    Schen/.i  '  FlintoK  Monie 

Marqui«-  of  Shayhe  Tohn  Kvelvn 

Lady  Devon  .laue  Moore 

What  a  first  night!  'What  a  premiere 
p«l-formance !  And  what  an  audience, 
held  in  the  ecstasy  of  an  evening  of 
j  enchantment!  Here  is  an  occasion 
for  hyperbole,  for  use  of  words  and 
pfu-ase.s  feebly  .expressing  amazement, 
admiration  and  applause  for  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  achievements  on 
any  stage,  at  any  time.  Extraordinary, 
because  It  seems  Inconceivable  that  one 
man,  no  matter  how  deliberate  in  prep- 
aration, how  resourceful  in  the  varied 
forms  of  stagecraft,  could  have  turned 
out  such  a  brilliant,  fascinating,  actu- 
ally gripping  operetta.  A  studry,  ro- 
mantic, humorous  story,  dialogue  crisp 
or  tender  or  .satiric  as  becomes  the 
mood  of  character  or  .scene;  melodies 
graceful,  witty,  always  fluent,  frequently 
stirring  and  invariably  delightlully 
scored:  lyrics  pointed  with  humor,  sof- 
tened wUh  sentiment,  sharpened  with 
subtlety:  never  dull  nor  coarse  nor 
wasteful. 

Gilbert  could  write  lyrics,  but  it 
needed  Sullivan's  music  to  complement 
them.  Offenbach,  Planquette,  Lecocq 
and  fehe  many  others  leaned  on  their 
librettists.  In  these  days,  at  home,  a 
composer  doe.s  not  deem  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  collaborate  with  a  half-dozen 
lyricists.  True,  our  own  George  M. 
Cohan  has  written  .several  musical 
comedies,  words,  jjiuslc  and  all;  but 
he  had  a  faithful  friend  to  orchestrate 
hi.s  tunes;  and  he  never  has  written 
an  operetta.  Mr.  Cohan,  meet  Mr. 
Coward,  and  then  go  and  write  us  an 
American  operetta. 

The  time,  this  year  of  grace.  The 
opening  siene,  serving  as  prologye.  Lady 
Shayne's  Tiome  in  Grosvenor  square. 
London.  Lady  Shayne,  who  sees  abom- 
inations in  jazz,  noise  and  speed,  walks 
on  to  see  her  favorite  niece,  Dolly 
Chamberlain,  in  the  embrace  of  the 
leader  of  the  jazz  band  engaged  for  the  I 
evening.  Lady  Shaynes  is  not  shocked: 
rather  she  approves,  though  she  knows 
that  Dolly  is  nominally  engaged  to  a 
dull  but  otherwise  eligible  youth  of  her 
own  set.  The  marchioness  is  vexed,  not 
at  Dolly's  choice  of  lovers  but  at  her 
indecl.';ion  as  to  what  she  shall  do.  '"Will 
you  live  for  her.  die  for  her?"  she  asks 
the  jazzist,  though  she  must  see  him 
as  a  shallow,  .selfish,  ill-bred  fellow. 
Then  I.ady  Shaynes  relates  her  own 
Story,  of  romance,  tragedy,  youthful 
passicn  come  to  rest  in  a  haven  of 
Still  waters. 

The  scene  changes  to  "Vienna,  to  a 
cafe  where  Sarah  Millick-Linden,  for 
.that  was  the  early  name  of  Lady 
Shayne.  sings  o'nights  while  her 
lover-husband.  Carl,  a  young  Austrian 
music-master,  fiddles.  Sarah  also 
iflances  with  the  patrons.  Qne  night  a 
'  oung  cavalry  'pf fleer  embraces  her  ar- 
ently.  Carl  springs  at  him,  calls  him 
swine,  is  killed  in  a  travesty  of  a  duel, 
is  widow  becomes  Sari  Linden,  a  fa- 
ous<6inger,  returns  to  London,  meets 
ord  Shayne,  an  aid  admirer,  who  gives 
house  party  in  her  honor,  proposes, 
d  is  accepted,  though  Sari  tells  him 
onestly  that  her  heart  is  in  the  grave 
ith-Carl. 

Back  to  Grosvenor  square  for  the 
pilogue:    Lady  Shayne's  story  is  told, 
he  sings  one  of  her  dead"  lover's  songs  1 
0  an  Impatient  group  of  youngsters.  | 
oily,  making  her  choice,  flies  to  the  i 
ms  of  her  jazz  leader,  who  noncha- 
ntly  releases  himself.    Hearing  that 
Id  song,  he  exclaims:  '"What  a  melo- 
y,"  and  preceeds  to  jazz  it.  The  ending 
not  conclusive.    Does  it  hint  thai 
aaz  will  not  be  put  down,  that  it  is 
tronger  than  j-omance?    It  would  be 
resting  to  know  wliat  Dolly's  future 
eld. 

Thifl  hasty  summation  cannot  do  half 


justice  to  the  full,  rich  natrative  as  it 
is  related  in  the  performance.  It  is 
impossible  in  words  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  or  series  of  pictures  .such  as 
were  unfolded.  The  scenes  }n  Lad.v 
Shayne's 'house,  in  Herr  Schllck's  cafe 
in  Vienna,  each  typical,  each  true  in 
detail.  The  costumes  of  1850,  of  1875. 
of  189.'>,  and  of  course,  of  1929.  Seldom 
.such  vivid,  gay  colors,  such  reminiscent 
designs  of  gown -and  coiffure.  For  mu- 
sic, waltzes,  once  at  least,  a  romping 
polka,  a  march  or  two,  ballads  of  senti- 
ment, a  sextet,  unaccompanied,  in  the 
tradition  of  an  old  English  part-song; 
superb  choral  climaxes  for  mixed  voices. 
— voices  fresh  and  wonderfully  well 
trained.  There  are  a  half  dozen  fine 
numbers:  "Tell  Me.  "What  Is  Love?" 
"Ladies  of  the  Town,"  a  rollicking 
quartet,  done  joyously,  "Little  Cafe."  a 
duo,  "Tokay."  "Green  Carnations,"  a 
polished  caricature  .set  to  music,  and 
"Zigeuner."  All  of  these  niunbers  were 
played  admirably  by  a  large  orchestra 
conducted  by  Prank  Tours,  a  musician 
of  ripe  knowledge. 

Miss  Lay'e,  as  the  beautiful  Sarah 
Millick.— Llnden-Shayne,  received  an 
ovation  on  her  first  entrance,  gained 
steadily  in  esteem.  She  has  fine  fea- 
tures, a  voice  of  remarkable  clarity:  she 
has  poise,  a  hundred  little  graces,  to 
mark  her  as  gifted  singer,  finished 
actress.  Mr.  Nodin  as  Carl  Linden,  the 
lover  who  died  for  love,  likewise  in 
voice  and  performance  was  more  than 
adequate.  It  is  impossible  here  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  cast  who  deserve  praise, 
but  a  word  must  be  spoken  for  the 
piquancy  of  Mile.  Mlreille  as  the  cafe 
dancer.  Manon,  and  for  Miss, Gordon, 
as  Lotte.  one  of  the  quartet  of  cheer- 
ful ladies  of  the  town. 

The  audience,  representative  of  the 
discriminatory  order  of  lovers  of  good 
theatre  and  good  mu.sic,  was  friendly 
from  the  beginning  and  generous  with 
adulation  throughout.  Mr.  Coward, 
who,  strange  to  say,  was  not  hiding  on 
a  fire  escape  but  sat  throughout  the 
-evening  in  a  stage  box.  briefly  expressed 
his  thanks  for  such  kindly  reception  of 
his  modest  little  opus.  W.  E.  G. 

KOUSSEVITZKY 

A  very  large  audience  went  last  jilght 
to  Symphony  hall  to  hear  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  play  the  double  bass,  also  to  help 
the  Elizabeth  Pcabody  House  Assdcia- 
tion  and  th?  Travelers'  Aid  Socletf. 

They  had,  hi  some  respects,  a  curious 
evening  of  it,  for  during  the  first  haJf 
of  the  concert  they  heard  musicians  of 
quality  in  tlw  ungrateful  roles  of  sub- 
stitutes. Mr.  Koussevltzky,  for  instance, 
in  the  opinion  of  experts  a  master  »t 
the  double  bass,  they  heard  doing  his 
best  with  that  double  bass  to  maJte  It 
fill  the  place  of  a  bassoon.  For  Moiart, 
no  less,  wrote  a  concerto  for  bassoon, 
with  accompanli^ent  for  Instruments  in 
variety— which  variety  Mr.  Pierre  Lu- 
boshutz,  at  the  piano,  supplied  as  well 
as  he  could.  Of  the  solo  part  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  made  something  very 
isweet. 

Mr.  Fi-aser  Qange,  like  Mr.  Lubo- 
shutz,  doing  his  best,  drove  his  nice 
baritone  \oice  deep  down  as  he  could 
to  meetXthe  demands  of  a  low  bass 
voice  in  Mozart's  aria,  "Per  questa 
bella  mano,"  Mr.  Koussevitzky  playing 
a  florid  obligate.  Mr.  Burgin  led  a 
small  orchestra  d:lightfully.  It  brought 
refreshment,  tlict  orchestra  with  every 
instrument  holding  to  its  most  satis- 
factory place. 

In  Bruck's  Kol  Nidi'ei"  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky tried  conclusions  with  a  'cello. 
Here  he  m-i  hi;  most  happy  results. 

{  Low  tones  abounded,  of  a  glorious  rich- 
ness, and  the  upper  tones,  surely  not  a 
double  bass's  best,  sounded  not  amiss  In 
Bruck's  sombre  liturgical  music. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  concert  the 

I  artists  confined  themselves  more  com- 

I  fortably  to  the  instruments  at  their 
command.  Mr.  Gange,  Indeed,  in 
Brahms's  Four  Serious  Songs,"  found 
music  so  nic3ly  adapted  to  his  excellent 

I  voice  that  he  might  safely  have  ven- 
tured to  trust  more  completely  Brahms's 
vocal  line  pnd  the  biblical  texts;  they 
stand  in  no  need  of  dramatic  better- 
ments. Anrl  Mr.  Koussevitzky  played 
next  his  own  concjrto,  a  work  already 
known  and  pra'.scd  for  Its  musical  grace 
and.  Its  skilful,  use  of  his  instrument'! 
capabilities. 

The  audience  showed  pleasure  all  the 
evening.  R.  R.  Q. 


''"A^*'i";i^^-perhrr''b^?oTe^''tacklind^  -  Jor^lan  haU.  A  ^a--zf  and 
Liszt— the  D-flat  major  study  and  soma  distinguished  audience  was  piesent;  i/J 
unfamiliar  variations  on  a  theme  bi^  hear  him  solo,  after  so  many  successiui 
Paganini— Miss  Baird  announced  foui^  g        two-piano  recitals  with 

preludes  by  Debus.sy:  "Les  Sons  et  lea '^i't''""''"  -  . 

Parfums,"  "Des   Pas    sur   la  Nelge.'l 


Feux  d'Artifice"  and  "Voile-s." 

Surely  Miss  Baird  attempted  to  pre- 
pare too  much.  .  She  is  not,  to  set  down 
an  impression  in  w'ords  perhaps  too' 
Diain.'a  musician  sd  natively  endowed 
with  fine  rhythmic  feeling,  .-so  sensi 
five  to  melody,  or  yet  so  keenly  alive 
to  what  Is  emotional  and  dramatic  In 
music  that  she  can  venture  perform- 
ances— Uke  those  of  the  two  sona;tas — 
which  suggest  improvisations. 

Here  lies  no  hint  that  Mi.ss.  Baird 
failed  to  prepare  tho.se  sonatas  In  the 
way  she  thought  fit.  Of  course,  she 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  still  keener 
analysis.  However,  of  Beethoven's  in- 
finite rhythmic  variety,  she  must  tm-  j 
dertake  before  she  can  hope  to  do 
justice  to  a  sonata  like  that  called 
Waldstein.  To  the  significance  that 
derives  from  repetitions,  too,  and  se- 
quences, from  dynamic  contrasts  down- 
right sharp,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
call  Miss  Baird's  attention. 

Miss  Baird  has  many  assets;  notably, 
beautiful  tone,  fingers  and  wrists  ad- 
mirably trained.    In  Chopin's  funeral 


Guy  Maier,  and  to  hear  the  first  public 
performance  of  his  recently  composed 
suite,  "Told  in  the  Hills." 

Mr.  Pattison  played  exquisitely  in  the 
first  four  pieces  on  his  program— two 
sonatas   of   Padre   Antonio    Soler,  a 
minuet  of   Purcell,   and   The   King  s 
Hunting  Jig  of  John  Bull  Delicacy, 
clarity,  agility,  marvelous  i:hyl;hm,  and 
good  taste  were  apparent  in  his  play- 
ing of  these.  The  gi'ace  of  the  minuet, 
the  merry  agility  of  the  Jig,  he  evoked 
skilfuUv    But  in  the  Schumann  Phan- 
tasle  (OP.  17)  which  followed  the  very 
qauilities  that  made  his  first  offerings 
so  enjoyable  tended  to  dim  the  majesty  , 
of  Schumann's  moving   themes  Mi. 
Pattison  seemed  too  Preoccupied  w  th 
decoration,   with   dainty   and  .studied 
nuance  In  embellishment,  to  give  out 
the  full  grandeur  of  the  work   But  his 
vital  and  exciting  rhythms  helpef  to 
carry  over  to  the  listeners  much  beauty. 

The  second-  half  of  the  program 
opened  with  Mr.  Pattison's  suite.  Told 
in  the  Hills."  The  seven  pieces,  mod- 
erato:  In  the  Style  of  a  Folksong,  Al- 


march,  where  rhythmical  vagaries  legretto  Scherzando;  Andante;  Sleep 
could  not  tempt  her  astray,  where  a    wpii  My  Child  Softly  Under  the  Trees  , 

 .V,.  ^1.,,.-^         'Allegro  Giocoso;  Andante:  "Ripples  the 

BroSk,  Gleams  the  Shifting  Sky''; 
Moderato:  Like  a  Processional;  Epi- 
logue: On  Remembering  a  Child  s 
Tune."  As  the  titles  indicate,  the  work 
is  in  poetic  viein,  remenlscent  of  Mac- 
Dowell,  charmingly  varied,  and  fanciful.  , 
This  is  frankly  descriptive  music,  con- 
taining much  that  is  charming,  much 
that  is  brilliant,  and  few  moments  of 
rather  labored  and  heavy  sonority,  not- 
ably in  the  Processional. 

The  program  closed  with  a  per- 
formance of  Chopin's  Barcarolle  op.  60, 
and  a  scherzo  In  C  sharp  minor  Mr. 
Pattison  let  himself  be  tempted  into 
setting  forth  tempi  too  fast  to  reveal 
the  shape  of  phrase,  and  he  did  un- 
conventional things  in  both  selections, 
but  one  cannot  help  gasping  at  the 
sheer  speed  of  octaves  such  as  he  show- 
ered on  the  scherzo,  and  at  his  impelling 
and  breathless  rythms. 
Mr.  Pattison  was  warmly  applauded 


ingle  mood  prevailed,  she  played  ex- 
tremely well. 

Her  audience  applauded  Miss  Baird 
warmly.  R.  R.  G. 

CONCERT  NOTES " 
Lee  Pattison,  pianist,  will  play  in  Jor- 
dan hall  this  evening  when  he  will  give 
the  first  public  performance  of  his  re- 
cently composed  suite  entitled  "Told  In 
the  Hills."  This  suite  has  the  following 
titles  for  the  various  movements:  In  the 
Style  of  a  Folk  Song;  Allegretto  Scher- 
zando; Sleep  Well.  My  Child,  Sleep 
Softly  Under  the  Trees;  We  Twirled  the 
Globe— Africa  and  far  Peru,  Spun 
Gaily  by  Old  China;  Too,  astonished  to 
find  himself,,  as  round  he.  sped  in  wake 
of  far  Peru;  Ripples  the  brook,  gleams 
the  shifting  sky;  Like  a  Processional. 
On  remembering  a  child's  tune  (Mis- 
tress Mary),  Mr.  Pattison  will-  also  play 
two  sonatas  by  Soler,  Purcell's  Minuet, 
Bull's  the  King's  Hunting  Jig;  Schu- 
mann's Phantasle  op.  17;  Chopin's  Bar- 
carolle and'  Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  nigUt>jni-0»*nrday  af- 
ternoon will  be  as  follows:  .Vivaldi 
Concerto  D  minor  for  orchestra  with 
organ,  edited  by  Alexander  Siloti;  Wer- 
ner Josten,  "Jungle."  a  symphonic 
poem  (first  performance);  Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony  No.  6.  "Pathetic."  The  con- 
certo was  the  first  composition  con- 
ducted by  Dr.-  Koussevitzky  in  Boston, 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  44th  season, 
Oct.  10,  1924.  It  was  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  concerto  in  the  United 
States.  Music  by  Mr.  Josten  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  was  played  at  a 
symphony  concert  last  season.  The 
"Jungle"  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  Henri 
Rousseau's  pictures.  He  was  a  Frencli 
painter  who  did  not  turn  to  art  till 


I  and  compelled  to  add  to  his  program, 
j  E.  B. 

METROPOLITAN  I 

"Disraeli" 

An  all-talking  picture  adapted  for  the 
screen  by  Julian  Joseplison  from  the  [ 
play  of  the  same  name  bv,  Louis  Napo- 
leon  Parker,   directed   by   Alfred  E. 
Greene  and  presented  by  Warner  BrclU- 

,  cj-s  with  the  follo-wlng  cast: 
Disraeli  Georse  Arliss 

!  I.ii'ilv  Clarissa  Pevensey  Joan  Bennett 

l..idv  Beaconsfield  Florence  Aniss 

riia'rics— Lord  Declord  Anthony  Busnell 

l.nrd  Probert  David  'Torrenee 

HiiKh  Myers  Iva"  ^-'"JPf"" 

Mrs    Travel-"   Dons  i.Uiyd 

Duchess  of  Glastonbury ...  .Gwendolen  Loiran 

rount  Bosrinov  Michael  V'-S'i'"" 

Mr    Terle   Kyrle  Belle w 

Queen  Victoria  Margaret  ;Maiiu 

If  George  Arliss  had  been  acting  on 
the  stage  in  person  we  dpubt  very 
much  if  the  attention  accorded  him 
would  have  been  any  more  absorbed  or 


''^rts  tlid^hTs  "ideas  of  jungles  were  the"rppiause  more  enthusiastic  than  timt 
derived  from  frequent  visits  to  the.  which  greeted  the  showing  of  hu  firsi, 
.    ,:   ,Ti-,.,..    talking  picture,  "Disraeli,"  at  the  Met- 


MARTHA  BAIRD 

Martha  Baird,  at  her  recital  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall,  was  all  for  music 
large  in  scale.  She  began  with  Bach 
his  Toccata  in  C,  arranged  by  Busoni. 
She  went  on  with  Beethoven,  thet 
Waldstein  Sonata.  Coming  to  Chopin,! 
,  she  cho.se  the  Chopin  of  biggest  mould, 


Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  Highly 
'  Impressionistic,  his  paintings  were  hiing 
unfavorably  at  exhibitions.  He  was 
derided  by  colleagues  and  the  public. 
Today  his  pictures  command  a  high 
price.  He  knew  extreme  poverty  until 
he  died  in  1910.  Mr.  Josten  wrote 
"Jungle'-'  at  first  for  an  unusually  great 
orchestra.  The  present  version,  though 
It  still  calls  for  a  full  band  of  players, 
is  not  so  numerically  exacting.  The 
music  tries  to  portray  "the  emotions  and 
sensations  which  assail  a  white  man 
entering  the  jungle,  with  its  lures,  ter- 
rors, primitive  love  and  ferocious  death." 

The  Isadora  Duncan  dancers  will 
give  entertainments  tomorrow  night  and 
Saturday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  dancers, 
Lisa,  Lola,  Maya,  Lily,  Tamara.  Manya, 
Alexandra,  will  be  headed  by  Irma 
Dunca,  who  as  a  solo  dancer  and  witn 
the  ensemble,  will  dance .  to  music  by 
Schubert,  Scriabin.  J.  Strauss  and  Cho- 
pin. There  will  be  two  solo  dances  and 
a  dozen  divertissements  tomoiTow  night. 
A  feature  of  the  entertainments  -will  be 
Gretehaninov  s  ■  Russian  songs  danced 
by  the  ensemble;  also  impressions  of 
modern  Russia.  Maurice  Sheyne  will 
be  the  pianist. 

Albion  Metcalf,  pianist,  has  arranged 
this  program  for  his  recital  in  Jordan 
ii  hall  Saturday  afternoon:  Bach-Siloti, 
(organ  prelude,  E  minor;  Bach,  Gigue 

from  the  5th  French  suite:  Medtner, 
sonata-ballad  with  introduc^'on  and 
finale,  op.  27;  Liszt,  Dance  of  the 
Gnomes;  Bcalims,  intermezzo,  A  major, 
scherzo  from  sonata  op.  1;  Scriabin, 
prelude,  E  minor:  Toch,  The  Juggler; 
Chopin,  ballad,  P  major,  nocturne,  D 
flat  major,  etude,  C  major,  scherzo.  B 
minor.  «P.  H. 


LEE  PATTISON 
Lee  pattison,  pianist,  gave  his  first 
Bo.^lon  recital  in  sc/eral  seasons  lasl 


ropclitan  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
As  long  as  he  was  before  the  camera 
nothing  else  mattered :  not  tlie  fact  that 
the  picture  Itself  had  followed  the  play 
fiom  which  it  was  drawn  with  such 
n;eticulous  care,  that  the  plot  fairly 
creaked  with  obviousness  and  age,  nor 
that  many  of  the  actors  taking  part  ap- 
peared uncomfortably  stagey,  as  con- 
trasted with  Mr.  Arllss's  suave  and  i 
satisfying  portrayal.  With  Disraeli  in 
the  flesh,  so  vivid  did  it  all  seem,  we  be- 
came as  excited  over  the  purchase  of 
the  Suez  canal  as  if  we  were  intimately 
concerned  and  might  expect  peerages  as 
a  result  of  Its  successful  accomplish- 
ment. Mr.  Arliss  gave  so  fresh,  so 
finished  and  so  convincing  a  perform- 
ance that  it  seems  incredible  to  think 
that  he  has  been  playing  this  part  for 
years. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  silent 
film  made  of  "Disraeli,"  -«'hich  wp 
chanced  to  see,  and  while  the  cframatic 
effefft  is  much  heightened  by  the  use  of 
speech,  the  mechanical  diflereiices  "are 
very  slight.  In  both  cases  the  picture 
was  a  faithful  copy  of  the  play  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  result  inevitably 
made  for  a  certain  amount  of  staglness. 
Scenes  end  sharply  as  if  a  curtain  had 
been  dropped,  and  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  sustain  the  action.  The  actual 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
canal  are  never  seen  on  the  screen 
which  seems  rather  a  mistake,  since 
they  could  be  made  more  dramatic  than 
Disraeli's  leisurely  rrvanoeuvers  witli 
Mrs.  Travers,  the  Russian  spy»  In  shovi 
little  or  no  use  was  made  of  the  wider 
field  offered  by  the  infinite  possibllitie.s 
of  the  moving  picture;  all  the  director  i 
did  was  to  photograph  the  play. 

But  after  all,  what  really  matters  is 
George  Arliss,  and  there  is  no  possible  | 
fault  to  find  with  him.    His  fine  voice  i 
with  its  infinite  range  of  expression,  so 
well  controlled  thai  even  a  whisper  -^'as  , 
perfectly  distinct,  was  a  revelation  in 


^  HIS  makeup,  sc 


so  like  that  oi  tiTe  i 
.)isr.;eli  that  it  was  almost  eerie  to  i 
a.ni,  was  no  handicap  to  tile  subtle 
play  of  emotion  for  which  his  mobile 
ace  Is  famous.    He  was  entirely  con- 
vincing at  every  moment  of  the  film  and 
I  gave  a  wonderful  Idea  of  the  brilliant 
I  mind  and   indomitable   courage  that 
made  Disraeli,  exotic  and  incomprehcn- 
I  sible  alien  that  he  was  in  the  England 
of  his  timp.  such  a  powerful  and  accom- 
plished man. 

I  Iji  the  supporting  cast  the  plcasantest 
performance  was  given  by  the  cliarmlng 
;ind  dainty  Miss  Joan  Bennett,  a  picture 
>>f  loveliness  and  grace  ir\  that  most 
lying  of  all  costumes,  the  bustle.  Her 
cenes  with  Mr.  Arliss  were  naturally 
uid  attractixely  played  and  she  made 
he  minor  character  of  Lady  Clarissa 
Pevensey  a  great  addition  to  the  picture. 
Mrs.  Arliss  repeated  her  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  Lady  Beaconsfield,  Disraeli's 
plain  and  devoted  wife,  and  David  Tor- 
rence  was  again  excellent  as  Lord  Pro- 
bert,  the  head  of  tHe  Bank  of  England 
whose  obstinacy  nearly  brought  Dis- 
raeli's cherished  plan  to  nothing.  The 
others  were  all  sufficient  to  their  parts. 

E.  L.  H, 


irchnical  difficulties,  the 
perfoiniaiicp  was  a  brilliant  one.  The 
composer  was  deservedly  called  to  the 
platform. 

Vivaldi's  concerto  was  the  first  com- 
position conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
in  Boston.  It  is  worth  hearing  more 
than  once  If  only  for  the  beautiful  slow 
movement.  The  other  movements  de- 
serve respectful  attention,  especially 
from  those  who  loudly,  one  might  say 
blatantly,  proclaim  that  the  history  of 
music  began  only  with  the  coming  of 
Stravinsky.  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven 
Schumann,  Brahms— they  are  all  "old 
hat";  though  some  condescend  to  speak 
favorably  of  Mozart.  No  doubt  these 
I  extollers  of  ultra-modern  music,  making 


ha\ 


las 


cinoiiia    ac:ii(  ',  I  iiiouts  XO  i 


then  crpdit,  filmed  by  players  who  know 
their  screen  technique  forward  and 
backward,  it  is  inevitable  that  these  two 
pict.\ires  be  sjt  side  by  side  for  passing 
comparison.  Raoul  Walsh  and  Irving 
Gumming.';,  who  directed  "In  Old  Ari- 
zona" for  Pox,  were  first  in  the  field 
of  out-door  all-talking  photoplay.'^ 
They  had  a  glamorous  story,  elaborated 
from  an  O.  Henry  short  tale  about  the 
Cisco  Kid.  a  lone  bandit,  a  debonair 
lover,  a  wily  but  lovable  rogue,  perfect- 
ly portrayed  by  Warner  Baxter.  That 
was  a  picture  recording  every  conceiv- 
able sound  in  nature's  barnyards  and 
canons.    Ten  months  later  comes  Par- 

 „  amount,    with    Mr.   Fleming's  careful 

no  discrimination  in  their  wild-eyed  screen  production  of  Owen  Wisters 
eulogy,  would  sniff  disdainfully  at  the;  novel  and  stage  play,  "The  Virginian 


Symphony  Concert 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kousse\'ltzky. 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  Vivaldi.  Con- 
certo. D  minor,  for  orchestra  with  or- 
gan (edited  by  Silotl.  Josten.  "Jungle"; 
symphonic  poem  (first  performance), 
Tchaikovsky,  symphony  No.  6,  B  minor, 
■Pathetic." 

Werner  Josten,  teacher  of  fugue  and 
composition  at  Smith  College,  wrote 
"Jungle"  last  year.  The  subject  was 
not  suggested  to  him  by  any  tale  of 
adventure;  not  even  by  H.  M.  Tomlin- 
son's  tamous  book  of  his  experiences 
in  Brazil,  nor  by  the  marvellous  de- 
scription of  the  Eastern  jungle  in  "Gal- 
lion's  Reach."  Mr.  Josten  saw  a  pic- 
ture by  Henri  Rousseau,  who  began  to 
paint  when  he  was  40  years  old;  he 
was  ridiculed,  his  exhibited  paintings 
were  badly  hung;  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
were  put  in  his  way;  he  was  wretched- 
ly poor  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1910.  And  now  the  once  despised  pic- 
tures command  a  high  price.  Rous.'ieau 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  visit  a 
jungle.  Studies  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris  were  sufficient  for 
his  purpose,  as  Auber  did  not  vi.sit 
Naples  for  "local  color"  when  he  wrote 
characteristically  Neapolitan  music  for 
scenes  in  "La  Muette  de  Portici."  Mr. 
Josten  informs  us  that  the  music  of 
his  symphonic  poem  "tries  to  portray 
the  emotions  and  sensations  which  as- 
sail a  white  man  entering  the  jungle, 
with  its  lures,  terrors,  primitive  love 
and  ferocious  death."  One  might  reas 
onably  say  that  no  music  can  give  .so 
vivid  impressions  of  jungle  life  as  does 
the  prose  of  Tomlinson,  Paul  Morand 
or  Andre  Gide;  but  given  Mr.  Josten's 
inogram,  any  hearer  who  is  willing  to 
meet  him  half  way  will  admit  that 
he  has  written  admirably  to  express 
in  tones  that  program;  and  this  with 
out  any  desire  to  be  sensational.  His 
themes  are  his  own  with  the  exception 
of  a  Voodoo  rhythmic  motive;  nor  does 


superbly  dramatic  performance  of  the 
"Pathetic"  symphony  and  dismiss  the 
great  Russian  whose  appeal  is  universal, 
as  a  maker  of  turxes,  possibly  prefacing 
"tunes"  by  the  word  "vulgar,"  or  say- 
ing that  this  music  Is  "too  obvious."  It 
Is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  ex- 
tol Rimsky-Korsakov  at  the  expen.se  of 
Tchaikovsky,  but  the  latter  was  a  man 
of  a  far  deeper  nature  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  sound  his  own  loy  and  un- 
happine.ss.  his  delight  in  l'i:e  and  hLs 
dread  of  death.  So  that  his  own  emo- 
tions make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers 


Mr.  Fleming  believes  in  detail,  sees  in 
it  the  means  of  building  up  his  main 


music  by  Bach,  the  man  who,  rem«m- 
bering    Couperijo    the    Great,  .wrote 
charming  pieces  for  the  predecessors  of 
the  piano,  Mr,  Metcalf  did  well  to  think 
of  SUoti,   and   turn   aside  from  the 
monstrosities  o(  Busoni.    Medtner  Is  in 
fashion  among  some  pianists;  Medtner. 
who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
Brahmsian  pottage.  And  why  write  "in 
the  spirit  of  Brahms,"  or  of  Mozart  or 
of  Bach  when  the  three  wrote  infijiif' 
better  than  their  would-be  Imi' 
was  pleasant  to  note  that  Mi 
was  not  ashamed  to  recognize  in<- 
[■lat  Liszt  not  only  knew  how  to  wn  ■ 
for  the  piano,  but  often  wrote  exceea- 
ingly  well,  with  originality,  with  plentv 
of  ideas,  writing  as  a  gentlemanly  vir- 
tuoso or  as  a  true  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

Mr.  Metcalf  is  a  pianist  with  whom 
i:  is  necessary  to  reckon  seriously.  He 


that  he  might  come  surely  and  safely 
to  the  reasonable  end  of  his  picture. 
In  other  words,  the  scene  of  the  lynch- 
ing of  ,  Steve,  the  cowboy  who  became  a 
cattle  rustler  through  his  own  discon- 


pair  of  concerts  will  comprise  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  E  flat  (K.  543),  Gruen- 
berg's  Symphonic  poem  "The  Enchanted 
Isle"  (first  time  in  Bpston),  Spohr's  Noc 
turne,  a  suite  for  wind  instruments 
(probably  a  first  performance  here)  and 
Strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel." 

ISADORA  DUNCAN  ipANCERS 

The  Isadora  Duncan  Dancers,  with 
Irma  Duncan  their  director,  danced 
with  exuberance  and  grace  last  night  at 
Symphony  hall.  The  performance  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachu- 
setts E,ve  and  Ear  Infirmary.  There 
was  a  distinguished  list  of  patronesses, 
and  a  large,  but  by  no  means  large 
enough  audience.  The  audience  was 
not  large  enough  because  there  were 
quite  a  few  empty  seats  in  the  hall, 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  there  should 
be  any  when  the.se  dancers  from  Mos- 
cow give  their  programs.  Their  art  is 
vital,  dramatic,  sincere,  buoyant  and 
thrilling. 

The  first  section  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  dances  (solo  and  ensemble) 
to    music    by    Schubert,  Schumann 
Grieg  and  Strauss.    The  aiTanger  of 
the  dances  (probably  Irma  Duncan,  the 
director)    has   a   genius   for  evolving 
compositions  that  are  not  merely  grace- 
ful  and  expressive,  but  also  vibrant 
with  meaning— part  of  the  music,  with- 
out  obviously   interpreting   it.  From 
a  central    core  of    motion,  waves  of 
jnoyement  flow  forth,   expend  them- 
selves, and  return'  to  the  core  for  re--) 
newal.  Every  gesture  of  the  dancers  has 
meaning,    and   even   in    their  "pure" 
dancing  one  .senses  a  strongly  personal, 
even  a  national,  flavor, 

The  second  part  of  the  pr()gram  was 
danced  to  music  of  Chopin  ^ 


Th^LXcoLr'te  wilTC^o^  *Nol^^R^^"'^  ^"^  '"^^  ^'"''^'^  Of  Tram, 

and  9?for  the  ouches  ra  will  be  away  ^^'^  '""^'^f  ^'"^  t^^^^^^^' 

next  week.  The  prSm\TV^%oTt^  m^-^^WSyedX  U^^'- 

len,  to  say  nothing  of  his  fellow  com.- 
panions  in  thievery,  that  it  became  the 
big  scene  of  the  picture.  The  escape 
of  Trampas  to  the  foothUls.  the  wound- 
ing of  the  Virginian,  his  recovery,  and 
his  inevitable  encounter  with  the  man 
who  had  degraded  and  betrayed  his 
friend  Steve  became  secondary  inci-j 
dents.  Thus  the  picture  closed  at  low- 
er pitch  than  must  have  been  intended. 

Despite  this  situation  "The  Virgini- 
an" Ls  an  important  contribution  to 
the  audible  screen.  Its  photography  is 
superb,  especially  that  showing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stolen  herd  of  cattle  down  a 
moonlit  river.  In  fact,  light  and  shad- 
ow play   importantly  throughout  the 


structure.  He  has  a  strong  dramatic  'i^s  sufficient  mechan:cal  proficiency  for 
sense,  knows  how  to  ply  suspense,  howi^*^^'  undertakes:  he  has  an  agree- 
to  stress  a  climax.  Yet  somehow,  one!-''''*  touch;  &  touch  that  is  pure  and 
had  the  impression  at  first  view  of  vihen  the  music  demands  It;  his 

"The  Virginian"  that  for  once  at  lea.st  I ''^V'^'^'c  *«nse  well  developed;  h2 
the  climax  stole  up  unaware  on  Mr.  I  can  frame  the  structure  of  a  composi- 
Pleming,  half  way  in  his  picture,  leav-i  'ion  and  supply  gracefully  and  with  fil- 
ing him  with  the  need  of  rearing  anew  ornamentation.  In  other  words 
"   '  •       ■  •                                    '  he  is  a  musician  as  well  as  a  pianist. 

Hm  Interpretation  of  Siloti's  transcrio- 
tion  was  sober  but  not  dry;  respectful 
but  not  dull.  He  was  poetic  with  the 
Intermezzo  of  Brahms  and  the  Chopln- 
esque  Prelude  of  Scriabin.    No  doubt 

he  played  Medtner's  music  with  imder-l 
standing,    but   was   the   labor  worth| 
while?  1 
The  next  time  Mr.  Metcalf  plays  In 
public — and  he  has  faibViful  and  ayipre- 
ciative  followers,  as  was  shown  yester- 
day— may  he  have  the  boldness  to  stray 
still  farther- from  the  beaten  track  and 
let  us  hear  what  our  young  contem- 
poraries   in    France,  •  England,  Italy 
Russia  and  Germany  are  doing,  ever 
though  they  may  seem  to  write  auda 
ciously  and  without  regard  for  estab 
lished  formulas  and  academic  tradl 
tions. 


ISADORA  DUNCAN  DANCERS 

Fortunate  irde.'d  were  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity  to  witness  yes- 

 ^    ^  ^  ^^^^  terday  afternoon  the  graceful,  rhythmic 

picture."  The'.scenw  "'at  The  Thristenine  i  interpretation  of  classic  melodies  so  air- 


in    Molly  s    school-house,    with "  the  portrayed  by  the  Isadora  Duncan 

youngster's  di.ssonances  in  "Three  Blind  Dancers  from  Moscow  in  their  recital  m 

Mice, "  the  capture  and  lynching  of  the  Symphony  hall.  To  have  -seen  «»e  'rai^l- 

cattle  thieves,  the  bar  of  the  Palace  t'on  from  the  slow  march  to  Schubert- s 


,  these  were  humorous,  dramatic    music,  done  by  the  girls  in  their  soft, 
resque.    The'  acting  was  of  hleh  '^•'"K'ns  draperies,  hands  upraised  to 
-  -  s  i/  Kii  I  heaven  as  If  in  solemn  prayer  to»  the 

gods,  to  the  rollicking,  gazelle-like 
tripping  in  the  Mazurka  and  Valse  from 
Chopin — to  have  seen  this  was  to  have 
dreamed  for  a -few  moments  of  being 


hotel 

picturesque.  The'  acting  was  of  high 
order.  Mr.  Cooper  maintained  a  fine 
tempo  as  the  drawling,  .soft-voiced 
Southerner.  His  affection  for  the  luck- 
less Steve  was  genuinely  indicated,  his 
sentimental  scenes   with  Molly  were 


he  content  himself  merely  with  episodes  and  lent  it  sharper  poignancy,  id 
loosely  connected     "  .....  .  x,  .  , 


The  aban-  ,  , 

doned  grace,  the  hralthv  naturalness,  Stuart  Mason,  a  member  of  the  lac- 

the  youthful  gaiety  and  ingenuousness  ulty  of  the  New  England  Conservatoiy 

0/  the  gifted  Russian  girls  lent  added  of  Music  and  for  eight  vears  conduc- 

charm  to  the  music.  With  postures  ail?  tor  of  the  Peop  e  s  Symphoiiy  wchts- 

steps  that    brought  out    the  national  tra  of  Boston,  died  sudden.y  >esteraay. 

bouquet  of  the  music,  they  rnliven^ci  He  was  46  years  old,    luueral  sei vices 


1  merely  wun  episoaes                        suaipci  puigiiancv.    ii»  T?<«rnn"wlth  \"l^^^ 

;  the  work  is  firmly  the  A  Minor  Polonaise  they  executed  the  Waterman  chapel.  Bosto  n 

.  and  substance.    Mr.|  an  electrifying  ensemble,  revolutionary  R^-  Marcus  Cai''"'!  oHricUUiig. 

^                           ,        spirit,  tellingly  dramatic.  i^-"  Ma.son  was  a  pa.st  master  oi  tu 

The  last  section  of  the  program  was 


knit,  it  has  form  _  .   , 

Josten  not  only  has  musical  ideas  inj  ln_splrit,  tellingly  dramatic, 
plenty;  he  has  imagination;  he  realize 


natuial  because  of  their  simplicity  Mr  ■  ""^'^  *  wood-nymph  or  a  sprite 
Arlen  made  Steve  almost  the  hero  Mr'  fairyland  who  could  appear  or 

Huston's  Trampas  becomes  another  of  "^'^""'^     ^  mag\c  wand, 

his  flawlp.s.s  characterizations  Miss  "Scenes  from  ChUdhood,"  with  the 
Brian  was  at  her  best  in  her  outburst  Schumann  accompaniment,  performed 
against  "Ma"  Henrv,  in  her  futile  fto-  *  sextet,  suggested  aU  the  playful- 
peal  to  the  Vijglnlan  that  fie  avoid  a  °'  youngsters  of  any  land  In  any 
duel  with  Trampas.  MLss  Ware  alw^vs  *8e,  representing  games  such  as  blind- 
the  finished  actress  made  "Ma''  Henrw  ,  man's  buff  and  marchirg  soldiers.  Irma 

  •  nciuy  Duncan,  flashing  the  commanding  fire 

from  eye  and  limb  like  a  magnificent 
general,  led  her  company  in  the  Schu- 
bert Marche  Militaire  to  the  great  en- 
joyment of  an  aud.ence  that  made  up 
In  enthusiasm  what  It  lacked  in  num- 
bers.   Th3  Russian  songs  and  the  "Im 
pressions  of  Modern  Russia"  that 'con 
eluded  the  program  roused  the  onloo 
ers    to    repeated    applause.  Maui 
Sheyne    played    the  accompanimei; 
The  simplicity  of' the  costumes.  In  ih 
bright  tones  of  flame  or  .autumn  hi  r 
allowed  free   and  plea;surable  motion 
that  was  as  liquid  and  drcamj-  as  a  bit 
of  poetry.— F.  A.  B. 


very  real,  and  Mr.  Palette  was  Honey 
Wiggin  to  the  life.  w.  E.  G. 

STUART^MASON 

DIES  SUDDENLY 


in  music  what  he  .saw  in  Rousseau'^  perhaps  most  interesting.   Dancing  and 
picture.    No  doubt  the  music  is  mord  singing  Russian  folk  tunes,  they  brought 
picturesque,  more  impressive  than  thS  to  the  stage  a  naive  and  lovely  art.  not 
painting.    From  the  beginning  to  thel  without  the  vitality  and  drama  that  is 
end  there  is  the  assurance  of  a  sav-1  the  core  of  everything  they  do.  Their 
agery,  a  wildness  in  tones  that  doed  last  three  offerings,  "Pictures  of  Mod- 
iiot  depend  at  all  on  laboriously  soughtJ  em  Russia,"  were  unusually  moving.  In 
out  dussonances  or  ear-splitting  tonal" 
explosions.    A  huge  orchestra  is  em- 
ployed.   Probably  tlie  instrument  "the 
lion  roar"  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  orche.stra.    (It  is  a  greatly  en- 
larged edition  of  boyhood's  plaything, 
known  as  "the  Devil's  Fiddle,"  by  .some 
as  "the  bull  fiddle,")    But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Mr.  Josten's  score  does  not 
rest  on  attempts  at  realism,  any  more 
than    the    sheep    in    Strau.ss's  "Don 
Quixote,"  are  the  commanding  feature 
iii  that  tone-poem.  As  among  African 
tribes,  so   in    this    symphonic  poem, 
drums  have  their  meaning,  at  times 
sinister  and  portentous,  but  the  work; 
gives  the  impression  that  the  melodic! 
figures,    the   developments,    the  har-i 
monlc  schemes,  the  contrasts — note  the 
haunting  sensuality  of  the  love  episode 
— were  all  conceived  as  a  whole. 
"Jungle"  is  an  uncommonly  intercst- 

1  ing  work,  none  the  le&s  so  because  itl 
j  comes  from  a  teacher  at  Smith  College 


Mr.  Mason  was  a  past 
did  lodge  of  Masons  and  ft  member  of 
Delta  lodge  of  Braiutiee.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  Mi-s.  Margaret  C. 
Mason,  and  a  .son.  William  Chipmaii 
Mason,  2nd.  The  home  is  In  54  Re- 
vere street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Mason  made  his  Boston  debut  as 
a  pianist  with  the  Boston  Orchestral 
Club  in  1910.    He  served  as  soloist;  at 
"The  Work  Song"  they  gave  an  un-  ^^^^       ^y^^  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
forgettable  picture  of  youthful  energy      jgji  and  in  1923  he  was  Invited  to  1  J.^j 
tugging  and  triumphing.  appear  as  guest  conductor.    From  191 0  jl  Erik  the  Great 

There   was  much  applause  for  the  ^j^^.         jg27  he  was  conductor  of  t^r  J'i'J^_^  

young  dancers,  their  gifted  director  .^.j.  symphony  orchestr*  of  Bos  " 


PARK 

"The  Last  Performance' 

T-red  MacKaye 


Mark  Roye 


their    able    and   artistic   accompanist k  ^ oi^,in„  programs  which  introduced    Thcatrp  Man»»er  wiiiiam  H.  Tumrr 


Maurice  Sheyne.— E.  B. 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA  ] 
"The  Virginian" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Howard  Estabrook  from  the  novel 
and  play  of  the  same  name  by  Owen 
Wister,  directed  by  Victor  Fleming  and 
presented  by  Paramount  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

The  Virg-inian   Gar.^  f'onupr 

Trampae . .  ,  Walter  Hiisimi 

Steve  Richard  .\iiri\ 

Molly  Wood  '  Mar.v  Bcirii 

Uncle  Hii?hey  Chestrr  Conklin 

Hone.v   Wifrffin  Eiifene  Palctie 

.Iiidee  Henr.T  E.   H.  (.■alveri 

"Ma"    Henry  Helen  Waip 

Nehraskey  .  .  .  Victor  Pntpl 

Fshoriy...   .■   Tex  "I'oun 


,nuch  vital  music  and  many  distin-   c,'™  neGra-p 

guLshed  musicians  to  Sunday  afternoon    i,'|?„.!ct  Attorney    Georte  irwns 

I  Defence  Attorney   •   ^ 


Bool-.in?  Atent    Anders' RandoU 

liidce    — ■  


audiences. 


7  '^'f 


who  delights  in  the  revival  of  operasj  Pedro  '.rharies  .«tpven 


by  Monteverde  and  Handel;  fijids  in 
spii  otion  in  poems  by  Shelley  and  Baude- 
lau-e:  hymns  the  praise  of  the  "Quene  of 
Paradys"  and  has  not  forgotten  Dry- 
dens  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day." 

Dr.  Kou.ssevitzky,  as  is  his  habit,  took 
?rcat  pains  in  the  preparation  of  the 
performance.    Although  the  music  pre- 


O.  Henry  and  Owen  Wister:  "In  Old 
Arizona"  and  "The  Virginian."  Two 
excellent  authors,  two  absorbing  stories, 
two  admirable  out-of-doors  pictufes, 
with  dialogue.  Produced  by  two  of  the 
leading  motion  picture  producing  studi- 
os of  the  country,  directed  by  men  who 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Albion  Metcalf,  pianist,  played  in 
Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Bach- 
Siloti,  Orpan  Prelude.  E  minor.  Bach, 
Gigue  from  the  fifth  French  Suite. 
Medtner.  Sonata  Ballad,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Fugue.  Liszt.  Dance  of  the 
Gnomes.  Brailims,  Ir.'iermezio,  A  major; 
Scherzo  from  Sonata  op.  1.  Scriabin. 
Prelude,  E  minor.  Toch,  the  Juggler. 
Chopin,  Ballad,  F  major;  Nocturne,  D 
flat  major;  Etude,  C  major;  Scherzo, 
B  minor. 

This  program  might  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  orthodox.  There  was  no  room 
for  any  musically  immoral  Frenchman. 
Toch  of  the  ultra-moderns  was  ad- 
mitted by  reason  of  a  parade  piece 
which  Mr,  Metcalf  pla.ved  brilliantly,  to 
the  delight  of  the  large  audience.  If 
there  was  need  of  transcribed  organ 


For  »U  their  novelty  and  unquesUoned 
Interest,  the  talking  pictures  had  much 
to  answer  for  with  the  enforced  de- 
parture  of  the  finest  screen  ajt^r  eyr 
seen  in  this  coHptr^^  Emil  Janning.. 
Because  he  was  unable  to  .^P^^ 
Lshed  English  he  ^^^^'''i'rL^^d  Vem 
NOW  the  news  comes  that  Conrad  Veid  . 
the    gifted    and    compelling  German 
^^tor  who  made  such  ^rx  cxtxt^vdm^^S 
imDression  in  "The  Man  Who  Laughs, 
f  ?eturnSg  home  for  the  same  reason^ 
It  seems  to  us  little  short  of  appaltog 
that  two  such  men.  so  far  beyond  an> 
thing  that  this  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced in  vivid,  imaginative  dramatic 
J^wer  and  technique,  should  be  denied 
^the  public  because  they  cannot  speak 
the  right  language.    Mr.  Veldts  nn«i 
American  picture.  "The  Last  Perfom- 
anc- "    now    showing    at    the  Faric 
theatre,  is  in  every  respect.  especUlb' 
the  last  reel,  a  most  connncmg  Mgu- 
ment  for  the  silent  Pic«'"'^f-"'-„^C,?2S!*' 
Veidt  is  a  master  of  subtle  and  telUwr 
nantomime,  his  gestures  are  eloquent  U 


r  li  e  X  li  e  a  t  r  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE  / 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  In  spite  of  the  praise  given  his  last  play,  "The 
Apple  Cart,"  Is  apparently  happy  only  when  is  freeing  his  mind  in  contro- 
versy. But  Mr.  Nevinson  also  feels  obliged  to  have  his  little  say. 

Mr.  Shaw:    Mr.  Nevinson  shows  the  most  deplorable  imbecility. 
Mr.  Nevinson:  Mr.  Shaw  shows  the  most  deplorable  senility. 

They  are  still  talking  in  London  about  Lucille  la  Verne's  Shylock.  The 
Sunday  Times:  "The  first  Portia  was  a  boy,  so  why  shouldn't  the  latest 
gSylock  be  a  womanV   Alas,  whislcers  do  not  make  the  man." 

The  Observer  asks:  "Now  that  woman  has  achieved  that  most  improb- 
able of  all  Shakesperlan  impersonations,  Shylock,  who  will  arrange  an  ap- 
propriate cast  for  the  play  of  'Romiet  and  Julio'?" 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  Buffalo  on  Oct. 
Jl,  Chicago,  Oct.  29;  Minneapolis,  Oct.  30;  Indianapolis,  Oct.  31;  Pittsburgh, 
ITov.  1,  Nov.  2;  Cumbridge,  Nov.  7;  Boston.  Nov.  8,  9. 


JAZZ 

(R.  W.  in  the  London  Dally  Chronicle) 
No  other  kind  of  music  has 
(Or  so  I  think)  such  pep  as  Jazz. 
Some  call  it  an  infernal  din. 
Other  chaps  sit  and  take  it  In, 
Other  cnaps  move  and  shake  It  out 
By  whirling  womenfolk  about; 
They  call  this  dancing;  that  may  be. 
The  music  Is  the  thing  for  me. 
Hew  grand  to  hear  Paul  Whiteman's  crew 
Tackle  the  "Rhapsody  In  Blue." 
I  am  enraptured  by  the  moan- 
ing groaning  of  the  saxophone. 
I  am  enchanted  by  the  toot- 
le-tootle-tootle of  the  flute. 
Better  than  those,  nay,  best  of  all 
Do  I  enjoy  the  tricks  of  Paul— 
I  love  to  watch  the  master  hand 
Beating  the  tempo  and  the  band. 
To  him  I  say,  with  fearful  joy. 
"Go  in  and  (Gersh)win,  dear  old  boy." 

Maurice  Rostand's  new  playT'-The  Last  Tsar,"  is  an  attempt  to  present 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Ru.ssian  Revolution.  "It  Is  written  in  less  than 
miestlonable  taste,  in  flagrant  defiance  of  history,  and  in  verse."  The  Grand- 
duchess  Olga  is  shown  as  in  love  with  the  French  tutor  of  the  Tsarevitch. 
Thi5  tutor  pleads  in  vain  with  the  Tsar  that  war  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Sacha  Guitry's  new  play  "Histoires  de  France,"  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  Paris,  is  a  series  of  tableaux  from  the  time  of  the  Gauls  to  Cle- 
menceau  announcing  to  his  friend  Monet,  the  painter,  the  victory  of  the 
Mies. 

"Follow  Through"  (not  "Thru"— but  the  play  was  the  same)  was  pro- 
duced at  London's  new  and  palatial  theatre,  the  Dominion,  on  Oct.  3.  The 
reception  was  cordial;  Ada  May  "radiated  sunniness;"  but  "The  Bachelor 
Father  "  at  the  Globe  struck  the  Times  as  "exceedingly  cheap,"  though 
Aubrey  Smith  played  the  father.  "All  that  the  pupies  have  to  do  is  to  sit 
round  the  old  dog  and  yap.  They  yap  with  great  vitality." 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Anton  'Witek,  who  was  concert  master  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Oct.  10,  1916— May,  1918,  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  purposes  to  make  Boston  his  home,  to  be  busied  here  and  in  New 
Tork.  Born  in  Bohemia  in  1872,  educated  musically  at  Prague,  he  was 
chosen  concert  master  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  orchestra  when  he 
was  20  years  old.  After  he  left  Boston  he  became  concert  master  of  the 
Frankfort  and  the  Bayreuth  Festival  orchestras.  This  latter  position  he 
stUl  holds.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  his  repertoire— it  includes  24 
concertos,  or  of  his  work  in  chamber  music  here  and  in  European  cities. 
In  1926  he  married  his  former  pupil,  Alma  Rosengren,  who,  born  at  Linds- 
borg,  Kansas,  begun  her  musical  studies  at  Bethany  College.  Studying 
later  with  Mr.  Witek  in  Boston  she  was  first  violinist  of  the  MacDowell 
Club  ajid  soloist  for  Music  Appreciation  classes  at  Harvard.  She  has  toured 
In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe.  Before  she  returned  to  this  country, 
she  was  a  first  violinist  of  the  Frankfort  Symphony  orchestra  and  the  sec- 
ond violinist  of  the  'Witek  String  Quartet.  Husband  and  wife  now  specialize 
tat  playing  duos  for  violins  and  violin  and  viola. 

Mme.  Luisa  Tosi,  who  will  sing  in  Jordan  Hall  this  afternoon.  Is  of 
Kalian  birth,  but  she  received  her  ear'  '  education  in  the  United  States 
and  now  lives  in  Boston.  After  she  had  studied  for  a  time  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  she  went  to  Italy  and  was  graduated  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Music  at  Milan.  She  then  ."ang  in  opera  and  in  concerts  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy.  She  toured  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
the  old  Lombardi  opera  company,  but  the  greater  part  of  her  musical  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  opera  houses  of  South  America.  At  Buenos  Aires  she  made 
a' special  study  of  Argentine  and  Spanish  songs.  'While  she  has  won  success 
according  to  critics  of  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cities  of  Spain  and  at 
New  York,  in  florid  roles,  she  has  also  been  heard  as  Marguerite,  Mimi, 
Violetta  and  Santuzza. 


try  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  *fr    -tt-      ■   -'^  '  x  4-  \ 

Fania  Bossak.  mezzo-soprano,  will  sing  here  for  the  first  time  next  \ 
■Wednesday  evening.    Born  at  Tiflis,  she  came  to  Boston  as  a  child  and 
soon  after  moved  to  New  York.    She  studied  for  two  years  In  Europe:  at 
■Vienna  with  Maria  Seyff-Katzmayr  of  the  State  Conservatory  and  at  Berlin 
with  Lula  Mysz-Gmeiner  and  Lilli  Lehmann. 


The  Aguilar  Lute  Quartet  will  give  a  concert  on  Monday,  Nov.  18,  at 
8:30  P.  M.,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  This  celebrated 
Spanish  quartet,  founded  in  Madrid,  consists  of  three  brothers  and  a 
sister,  who  are  making  their  first  appearance  in  this  country  in  New  York 
on  Nov.  11  after  a  brilliant  season  in  Europe  and  South  America.  Their 
fiist  appearance  in  Boston  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Inspired  by  a  national 
tradition,  the  Aguilar  Quartet  has  adopted  the  Spanish  lute  and  given  to 
this  instrument  again  its  place  of  honor.  Through  this  quartet,  a  large 
repertoire  of  fascinating  music  previously  unheard  here  win  become  known. 


An  earlier  announcement  that  tickets  for  the  Ernest  Schelling  series 
of  four  Saturday  morning  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall  will  be  sold  to  the  general 
public  has  met  with  a  large  response.  As  in  the  past,  Mr.  Schelling  will  be 
assisted  by  50  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  There  will 
again  be  the  delightful  talks  of  Mr.  Schelling,  the  collection  of  stereoptlcon 
times,  the  impromptu  demonstrations  at  the  piano,  the  community  singing 
with  a  man-size  thermometer  registering  how  well  the  young  audience  has 
sung,  and  other  surprises.  Each  child  will  keep  a  notebook.  Prizes  are 
Rwarded  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  the  best  books  turned  in  by  the 
tUUdren. 


Florence  Austral  (Florence  Mary  'Wilson^  who  will  sing  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Nov.  17  at  3:30  o'clock,  was  born  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  She  sang 
(d'oring  her  early  years  at  amateur  and  church  concerts,  and  in  1918  at  the 
Ballarat  competitive  music  festival  at  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  where  shs 
vas  then  living.  Her  success  at  this  festival  led  her  to  study  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Conservatory  of  Music,  later  in  London  where  she  appeared  in  one 
season  as  Aida,  Isolde,  Elisabeth  and  all  the  Bruennhildes  of  "The  Ring." 
In  1925  she  was  engaged  for  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival.  She  filled  her 
third  engagement  at  this  festival  in  1929.  New  York,  Chicago.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Toronto,  London  and  other  cities  have  praised  in  the  highest  terms  i 
her  voice  and  art. 


The  English  Dancers,  members  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society,  who 
revive  the  old  traditional  dances  of  Shakespeare's  time  and  earlier,  will  be 
In  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  6  at  8:30  o'clock.  This  will  be  the 
only  oppwtunlty  to  see  them.  They  have  visited  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  invited  by  governments  and  societies.  This  is  the  first  time 
tijey  have  come  to  this  country  and  Canada.  Clive  Carey,  accompanying 
the  dancers,  will  sing  some  old  English  folk  songs. 

The  Musical  Art  Quartet  of  New  York  will  give  a  series  of  three  pro- 
grams of  chamber  music  in  Jordan  Hall  this  season.  The  announcement  will 
be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  for  years  followed  the  concerts  given  by 
the  Flonzaley  quartet.  ThLs  new  quartet  with  Sascha  Jacobsen  as  its  lead- 
er, hopes  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Flonzaleys.  By  dint  of  the  individual 
artistry  of  its  players  and  by  work  towards  perfection  of  ensemble,  the 
Musical  Art  Quartet  has  already  achieved  .success.  The  Boston  dates  for 
the  quartet  are  Nov.  20,  Jan.  15,  and  March  12.  The  players  are 
Sascha  Jacobsen,  first  violin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  younger  generation 
of  violinists;  Marie  Roemaet-Rosanofif,  'cellist;  Paul  Bernard,  second  violin, 
and  Louis  Kaufman,  viola,  _ 

      1  Dan  Malone  ..   ^"1  Pkflly  | 

their  stark  simplicity  and  his  face  is"  «»•''  M  aJone ' ■  *'c//n^ 

sivlfh^'  mostVrWg  and  cxpres-  ^v'Ilu^y«"':;::;::.;:.v.mia-nWavK 

slve  that  we  have  ever  seen.    When  Mrs-  Maio.ie  eh.  EHs:er 

StS'v  n^Av,**  |'^.«ln,- Xei^e^n^ 

Stupidity  Of  the  director,  to  trv  to  speak,  «n,ith         ................  Charles  GibUn 

VpmJc*,'^;!^  f''®  almost  tragic.  Mr.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  always 
iT.h  if  ^"''^^  ^""e''  to  the  Eng-  has  been  hard.    M  "Woman  Trap"  it 

trp«in^^*l®  "J**^  ^"'^  't         dls-  iTso  hard  as  to  be  downright  discourag- 

Saff  ^v,  struggles  with  the  ,    , 

a^effort*^  toTn^rtprl';''*/S°"'*'i'''  '^"^  ing    Dan  Malone,  for  instance  was  a 

™hJ^  ^  ^r'"'^  blunder^  Mr.  Smother  Ray  and  TgW  named  K^^^^ 

ThP^^fn^'"'  P-'o^ound  sympathy.  Hl  beUeved  in  giving  the  boys 

l^mJtt^^f                      L»^t  Per-  rchance  shut  his  eyes  to  piffling  in- 

iVt^^amJ                      magician  and  fr^tions  of  the  law.   .He  knew  that 

aSifti'  1^>,'^^°'r-*■  -^^  1"^^^^^                    Eddie   Evans  were 
nith.!  ,  '          *          Su-1  Whom  he 
l^^^^'iLV'tl'y-.  l"!^.""?-  ^warped 


and  vicious  young  man,  hating  Erik  for 
htJ^'J^*'"         ^^S*'"  to  hurt  him.  A 
1  them,  Mark  Royce,  a 

n^f  ^f*?"  J"''  ''^^  starving  and 

JuL  f«u"^"^',*  protected.  Mark  and 
nrnm„ff"  ^'^  '?''^'  *  ^tate  of  affairs 
piomptly  revealed  to  Erik  by  Buffo 

rr,"*hf'""°""^^\  engagement,  but 
in  the  course  o;  an  old  sword  trick  at 
a  stage  exhibition  Buffo  is  killed  and 
suspicion  falls  on  Mark.  He  is  brought 
Ihl  i  f°*^-u^  '^^"eer  of  conviction 
t".,*  terrible  sacrifice  on  the  part 
blfJv^k,*^^""*"^  °^  ^^i^h  must  not 
f^'„''"^*^^,.^fif-.l^7^ .'V^  life-  Apart 


Ray  and  young  Eddie  Evans  were 
"avelling  with  a  tough  gang,  but  it  did 
not  come  home  to  him  until  Edtues 
father  invaded  the  Malone  home  ac- 
cused Ray  of  leading  his  son  astray 
assaulted  him,  and  fj^^^ted  a  lougn 
house  in  wMch  good  old  Mother  Malone 
was  blinded  by  a  F^ece  of  ciockery 
thrown  by  her  own  Danny.  That  in- 
cident transformed  Dan  into  a  hard 
boUed.  relentless  "copper,"  at  *ar  with 
all  law-breakers.  He  became  a  captain, 
w"  ^Piit  voune  Eddie  to  the  chair  foi 
rmurder'^whkh  possibly  Eddie  did  not 
Lually  commit,  and  thereby  became 
an  object  of  hatred  to  Kitty.  Ray, 
caught  m  a  raid  by  federal  officers  on 
a  rSi-running  gang,  became  a  fug  tive 


leveaiea  nere,  saves  his  Ufe.  Apart  U  rnm-runnine  gang,  became  a  lugiuve 
from  Mr.  Veidt  the  best  performance  frnT^iSe  after  a  terrific  battle  in  a 
was_  contributed  by  Leslie  Penton  wh^o        ?^J"f,«rPho use  elevator  in  which  he 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  Clarence  Cameron  Whitens  recital 
tomorrow  night.  Mr.  White  is  favorably  known  here  and  in  other  cities  as 
t  violinist  and  composer.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  having  been 
iiom  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.  For  several  years  he  taught  in  Washington,  D. 
C  In  1908  he  studied  in  Europe  for  three  years;  the  violin  with  Zachare- 
Wltsch,  composition  with  Coleridge-Taylor.  Returning  to  Boston  he  taught, 
giye  concerts  and  composed.  He  left  this  city  to  be  director  of  music  at 
K  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute.  Among  his  compositions  are  "Ban- 
OBina  Sketches"  and  "From  the  Cotton  Fields"  for  Orchestras,  pieces  for 
Vplin  and  piano,  songs,  and  choruses.  His  valuable  collection  of  "Forty 
Nepio  Spirituals"  for  solo  voice  with  an  illuminating  preface  was  published 
In  :927.-  / 


1 


Lillian  Steuber,  who  will  play  the  piano  In  Jordan  Hall  next  Tuesday 
ning,  has  been  praised  by  competent  critics  In  various  cities  of  this  coun- 


was  contributed  by  Leslie  Fenton  who 
made  the  neurotic  and  envious  Buffo 

Philbm  as  the  msipid  Julie,  was  sweet 

nof^hfi^t^""^*^"^  -"^  ^orce.  Most 
notable  were  the  imaginative  and  in- 
teresting camera  effects  obtained  by 
the  director,  Paul  Fejos,  especiaUy  th° 
scenes  m  the  theatre;  the  magic  tVicks: 
t/ic-  HT'^^^Py  hypnotism  and  the 
tense  and  ommous  moments  leading  up 
to  the  death  of  Buffo.  Dr.  Fejos  giv- 
ing up  the  temptation  to  be  nierelv 
rin'f?'^''^^  herewith  telling  effect,  con- 
^n^h.nn''  attention  on  producing 
authentic  drama.  £  L.  H. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE  AND  FENWAY 
"Woman  Trap" 

r' V  -n  '  ^»'^<'-    directed  h.v 

111  aid   Dpesentcd   by  Pari- 

"«  following-  cast: 


.stalled  warehouse  elevator  m  w"'^" 
thouent  1e  had  killed  hii  would-be 
captor  He  went  West,  served  time  for 
a  mSior  crime,  returned  to  see  his  blmd 
mS.  this  time  did  kUl  a  federal 
"f^cer  and  closed  the  hoo^  by  com- 
mitting suicide  to  release  Dan  from  a 
^tuatiln  which  would  have  cost  him 
job  and  reputation.  Even  Kitty  hard- 
ened because  of  her  brother's  pitiable 
nassinE  wliich  she  laid  at  Danny's  door, 
E«aml  Ttransgressor.  She  ,^!,»berately 
plotted  to  trap  Ray  and  Danny  in  one 
net.  weakening  only  at  the  last  moment 
when  Ray  solved  foe  problems  of  all 
with  one  merciful  bullet. 

Mr  Wellman  has  taken  the  same 
central  theme  of  "Dark  Street  and  of 
"S?de  Streets"  and.  given  it  n^w^  twUts 
and  sunerior  dU-ection,  both  in  the  uti  - 
f^UoTof  the  camera  and  in  dramatic 
incidentals.  That  theme  is  based  on 
contrasting  qualities  of  brothers,  twins 


2i() 


In  one  instance,  a  trio'  in  vno  ovuci. 
One  is  a  policeman,  another  a  gangster. 
In  •'Side  Streets,"  Emnia  Dunn,  old- 
school  actress,  was  ^  appealing  In  a 
mother  role  So  in  "Woman  Trap," 
Tioii--  too  apt  a  title  by  the  way,  EfBe 
Kil-  Irv.  another  of  our  fine  old  c-'-iaractcr 
actrc-ses,  stands  out  as  the  courageous 
soul  who  brushed  aside  her  own  tragic 
affliction  because  of  her  great  love  for 
her  two  bovp.  Mr.  Skelly,  at  ease  in  his 
initial  moods  of  gayety  and  irresponsi- 
bilitv.  was  less  convincing  when  he  must 
become  serious  and  heavy-handed,  Mr. 
Morris  was  again  the  weakling  youth 
eone  wrong,  in  a  smooth  performance. 
Mis.<;  Brent,  in  a  few  brief  scenes,  acted 
tenselv,  effectively.  When  all  is  said, 
we  confess  that  we  are  tiring  of  rum- 
rumiers  and  hi-jackers.  Burglary  used 
to  be  one  of  the  more  honorable  accom- 
plishments of  the  criminal  profession. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  good  bit  of 
second  story  work  for  a  change. 

W.  E.  a. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

■The  Sophomore" 

An  all-talki'isr  screen  cnmed.v  adant»<1  >i,v 
''i5fl>h  Krankliii  Poland  from  the  stor.v  b,v 
'  iire.v  Ford  and  T.  H.  Wcnninf.  <lireotcd  l<y 
McCarcy  and  presented  by  Patlic  with 
1  tlie  foUowinr  cait: 

Joe  Oolhns  Eddie  Qtiiltan 

Mareie   Callahan  Sally  O'Neill 

Tom  Week  Stanley  Smith 

Barbara  Lance  Jeanetle  Loff 

Dutch   Kussell  Glen^oii 

Mrs.   Collins  Sarah  Padden 

Armslron?   Broolts  Benedi "t 

Joe  Collins  s  Kephew  Spec  O'Donnell 

Wliat  promised  to  be  just  another 
college  football  love  story  rose  for  a  few 
moments  to  something  almost  inspiredly 
funny  when  in  the  middle  of  "Sopho- 
more" we  were  given  a  chance  to  see  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  at  a  college 
musical  comedy.  AH  the  cast  were  men 
and  we  never  before  quite  realized  just 
how  ungraceful  the  best  male  figure 
can  be  v,'hen  clad  in  abbreviated  chorus 
girl  costume,  but  while  that  exhibtion 
was  funny  enough  the  best  moment 
•  ame  when  the  hero  and  heroine,  two 
'  ouths  who  hated  each  other  most  cor- 
liially,  had  a  free-for-all  fight  on  the 
stage  that  brought  down  not  only  the 
house  but  also  a  good  part  of  the 
scenery.  Unfortunately  there  were  few 
bright  moments.  Only  the  burlesque  radio 
announcer  at  the  football  game  striack  a 
note  of  originality  and  seemed  almost 


John  Is  a  West  Pointer  when  the  pic- 
ture opens.  Paul  is  about  to  enter  An- 
napolis. John  is  bis,  bold,  self-confident. 
He  believes  In  taking  what  he  wants. 
Paul  is  slight,  bashful,  inclined  to  hide 
or  to  belittle  his  abilities.  It  is  with  his 
fortunes  that  the  picture  deals  chiefly. 
We  see  him  and  his  fellow-plebes 
hazed  by  upper  classmen,  see  them  at 
rookie  drill  with  arms,  on  the  water, 
on  the  football  field.  Nancy  Wayne, 
daughter  of  an  invalided  fleet  officer, 
a  sort  of  college  widow,  likes  Paul, 
singles  him  out  for  encouragement,  pre- 
vents him  from  quitting  when  he  finds 
Irlmself  accused  of  tale-bearing.  Though 
he  fails  to  make  the  regular  football 
eleven,  he  is  sent  in  during  the  final 
quarter,  spills  the  cocky  John  and 
scores  a  touchdown  after  a  wild  nin. 
Failure  to  kick  a  goal  leaves  the  final 
score  a  tie  at  6-6,  which  is  hailed  as 
a  Navy  victory  against  a  much  stronger 
team. 

Mr.  Ford  has  done  a  wonderful  piece 
of  dovetailing  in  his  sequences.  He  has 
taken  news  reel  shots  of  an  actual 
Army-Navy  game,  with  its  cheering 
throngs,  its  marching  hosts,  and  has 
woven  in  scene";  of  the  various  plays,  of 
the  Navy  dressing  room  where  the 
co^ch,  played  by  David  Butler,  him- 
self a  director  in  more  than  one  foot- 
ball picture,  delivers  a  splendid  speech, 
and  of  the  sidelines,  with  Price,  the 
comical  midshipman,  repeatedly  asking 
when  the  coach  is  to  send  him  in.  Even 
the  Navy  goat  is  there,  with  the  lugu- 
brious Stepin  Fetchit  as  custodian. 

There  are  several  amusLng  incidents 
At  the  Army-Navy  hop  a  gangling 
youth  solicits  dances  for  his  eist.er 
Susie.  The  fellows  take  one  look  at  him 
and  refuse.  John  Randall  takes  a 
chance,  and  finds  Susie  a  stunning  girl 
who  dances  charmingly.  Mr.  Ford 
handles  that  bit  cleverly.  The  hazing 
scenes  likewise  are  amusing.  Mr.  Jan- 
ney  is  really  the  chief  figure  in  "Sa- 
lute." He  acts  with  a  restraint  which 
now  and  then  is  too  obvious,  but  other- 
wise his  Paul  is  a  manly  chap.  Mr. 
O'Brien's  role  is  secondary,  making  no 
demands  on  him  histrionically.  Miss 
Chandler  is  an  appealing  if  .shrinking 


too  lifelike.    All  the  hero  did  WM  to 

tackle  the  star  player  on  his  team  v?4ien 
that  misguided  gentleman  was  trying 
to  make  a  touchdown  over  his  own  goal- 
line.  He  did  not  make  a  winning 
touchdown.  ! 

The  story  does  not  bear  any  trace  j 
of  the  originality  that  one  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  seeing  Corey  Ford's  name  j 
on  the  program  as  part-author.  It  am-  | 
tales  along  pleasantly  and  unexpectedly  j 
to  a  conclusion  that  was  obvious  from 
the  first  five  minutes.  Joe  Collins, 
sympathetlcaly  and  naturally  played  by 
the  agreeable  Eddie  Quillan,  is  a  sopho- 
I  more  at  Hanford  College.  He  Is  will 
I  liked  in  a  mild  way  until  he  brings  a 
pretty  waitress  to  his  fraternity  house 
dance  and  the  whole  party  walks  out 
on  him.  Various  complications  ensue 
when  Margie  pays  Joe's  term  bill  in 
M'der  that  he  may  remain  In  college: 
she  tries  to  prevent  the  news  being  told 
•o  Joe  and  in  so  doing  nearly  gets  him 
expelled  from  college.  There  is  one  W 
j  the  usual  football  games  at  the  close 
I  of  the  epicure  when  Joe  saves  the  day- 
and  is  honorably  reinstated.  Besides 
Eddie  Quillan's  likable  and  manly  Joe 
there  are  good  performances  by  Stanley 
Smith  as  Tom  Week.  Joe's  rival,  and 
Russell  Gleason  as  Dutch,  his  room- 
mate. Jeanette  LofT  is  decoraticve  in 
n  small  role  and  Spec  O'Donnell  makss 
he  most  objectionable  small  boy  we 
can  remember.  E.  L.  H. 


SPEAK  UP,  PLEASE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
It  Is  oft«n  said  that  a  play  Is  not  %  play 
until  It  is  put  upon  the  stage.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  a  play  is  not  a  play  when  th«  actors 
and  actresses  do  not  speak  Intelligibly.  That 
many  young  actresses,  who,  without  sufHclent 
preparation,  but  possessing  what  managers  are 
pleased  to  call  "personality,"  take  the  role  of  a 
flapper,  a  chippie,  or  even  a  supposedly  charm- 
ing Ingenue  and  chew,  mumble  their  lines  or 
speak  them  with  breathless  rapidity,  letting  their 
thin  or  discordant  voices  fall  on  words  that 
.shckild  have  emphasis,  is  not  surprising.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  men  and  women  of  in- 
disputable intelligence,  well-trained  in  many 
respects,  are  often  unintelligible  in  the  delivery 
of  the  text.  We  have  had  melancholy  examples 
of  this  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

It  was  not  always  thus,  as  is  proved  in  this 
late  day  when  players  of  the  old  school  as  Isabel  I 
Irving  and  Wilton  Lackaye  grace  the  stage.  The  [ 
admirers  of  the  unintelligible,  often  inaudible} 
players  say  that  the  present  manner  of  speech 
is  "realistic."  Many  sins  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  "realism."  Bald  realism  is  destructive 
to  illusion,  and  without  illusion  the  spectator  is 
left  cold  or  perplexed.  When  the  great  tragedy 
by  John  Ford  was  played  in  Paris  some  years 
ago  with  the  title  changed  to  "Annabella,"  It 
was  thought  best  to  introduce  realistic  touches. 
Giovanni  enters  With  the  bleeding  heart  of  his 
loved  sister  transfixed  by  a  dagger.  At  the  re-^ 
hearsals  the  actor  brandished  the  fresh  heart  of 
a  sheep.  Nothing  resembled  less  a  real  heart.( 
It  was  then  thought  that  if  a  real  heart  seemed 
false  on  the  stage  an  imitation  heart  would  ap- 
pear real.  The  heart  of  Annabella  was  then  cut 
out  of  red  flannel,  after  the  shape  one  sees  on 
holy  images.  The  redness  was  extremely  brilli- 
ant, different  from  the  color  of  blood,  but  the 
audience  at  the  public  performance  was  thrilled, 


>ften  Irl 
Hit  Villi 
the  lai 


in  the-  vor.sion  of  \ ' 
la.st  night  there  are  : 
ments— the  kingdom  wun 
known  to  politicians  and 
and  the  characters  al.'-eady 
but  the  drama  was  now 
comedy,  with  lines  that  oftt 
the  romance.  Wheezes  about 
Hohenzollern  sawing  wood; 
ored,  wealthy  and  adorlhg  woniii  • 
an  American  Joking  abn  n  i  m 
Midas-like  touch — ev 
into  the  water  he  bro 
—Jests  that  were  e' ' 
than  that.  But  If  the  j 
a  telephone  but  no 
volver,  or  poisoned  cup  ui  w  .i 
it  is  a  pleasant  enterlainmi : 
ly  acted  by  men  and  womi  ■ 
speech  was  always  audible.  They  c  n 
mumble  or  gabble  their  words,  ii  " 
they  lower  their  voices  even  whe 
were  obliged  to  perpetrate  their  efcl 
Jokes. 

Miss  Gerald,  a  welcome  apparit, 
the  eye,  graceful,  with  a  sense  o 
mor,  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
emotion  where  the  situation 
have  called  for  it  but  where  the  d: 
tists  failed  her.  She  did  not  ste 
yond  the  bounds  of  comedy  in  cl- 
terizing  the  fine  nature  and  the 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Hastings.  Miss 
was  a  charming  princess  in  her 
for  freedom;  Miss  Atherton  did 
could  be  done  with  a  convent! 
grotesque  role.  Mr.  Paversham  di 
mistake  stiffness  for  dignity;  he 
pered  dignity  with  good  nature,  m 
his  points  quietly  but  effectively 
the  skill  of  the  experienced 
Neither  he  nor  Miss  Gerald  took 
roles  too  seriously,  and  so  they 
the  play  from  being  queerly  old-i 
loned.  The  others  gave  good  sui 
though  one  might  easily  think  of  Pk 
Otto  being  played  with  more  light 
grace  and  humor.  The  play  desen 
much  larger  audience. 
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then  seeing  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  beautiful 

figure,  Mr.  Albertson  as  the  fresh  middyi  Annabella. 

was  very  funny.  We  do  wish  Stepin  Nor  in  drawing-rooms  of  real  life  do  women. 
Fetchit  would  do  less  groanm^  and  pay      .  ,„„„t.      ,„„v,  ,„„,  ft,.* 

more  attention  to  elocution.  His  speech,  ^  »         ^P^ak  in  such  low  tones  that  they  are 
comes  out  scrambled  and  pointless,    hardly  audible.   In  the  excitement  of  conversa- 
W.  E.  G.    tion  and  the  interchange  of  scandal  they  raise 
Jordan  Half  ^their  voices,  often  to  screaming  pitch.  The  voices 

„        ,        ,^  .     ,    ,     may  be  discordant — did  not  Oliver  Wendell 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  Jordan  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Bostonian  voice  was  the 
Hall,  Luisa  Tosi,  soprano,  gave  a  product  of  codfish  and  the  east  wind?-but  there 
recital  of  songs  and  arias,  assisted  is  no  trouble  in  hearing  what  is  spoken, 
by  Natasha  Orloff.  Russian  violinist.  Was  Mrs.  Fiske,  in  her  effort  to  be  realistic, 
M.  E.  Packard  supplied  flute  obbli-  to  play  in  the  vein  of  daily  life,  the  flrst  to  for- 
get deliberately  the  charm  of  distinct  enuncia- 
tion? She  has  had  many  followers,  women,  wh( 
misguided  or  careless,  thus  mar  an  otherwist 


gatos  and  Eleonora  Turner-Lazaz- 
zera  and  Alfred  Anzalone  acted  as 
accompanists.  Mme.  Tosi's  numbers 

included  "Se  tu  m'ami ! "  by  Pergolesi ;  excellent  performance. 


"Voi  che  sapete"  by  Mozart  and  an 
aria  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  by 
Donizetti,  together  -with  songs  by 
Granados,  de  Falla,  Chapi  and  others. 
Miss  Orloff  presented  the  Andante 
from   the   "Sinfonie   Espanole"  by 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Solute" 

An  all-talking-  picture  b.T  Ti-i?lram  Tnp- 
per  and  John  Stone,  directed  by  John  'l-'ord 
and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  following: 
■151 : 

ariet  John  Randall  Georee  O'Brien 

'tidphipman  Paul  Randall ..  .William  Janney 
•lidshipman  Albert  Edward  Price 

  Frank  Alhcrt«on 

.incT  Wsyne   :          Helen  Chandler 

liTion  'W'ihon  Joyce  Comptoii 

Maj.-Gen.  Somers,  U.  S.  A. 

_       .  .   .  _    Clifford  Dempscy 

Rear-Admiral  Randall,  tj.  S.  N. 

Lumsden  Hare 

^  moke   Screen   Stepin  Fcichit 

Navy  Coach    David  Bntler 

'dct    Rpx  Bnll 

Midshipman    John  Brceden 

John  Ford  seems  to  have  produced ! 
the  best  all-round  football  picture  to 
date.  The  best  because  he  has  been 
wise  enough  to  fortify  his  screening  of 
an  Army-Na-iT  annual  fracas  with  a 
narrative  commliigUng  humor,  spec- 
's cle,  pageant,  and  just  enough  adoles- 
ent  sentiment  to  win  tlis  approval  of 
he  feminine  quotas  of  his  audiences. 
Moreover,  he  has  a.sscmbled  a  cast ' 
'hich  defies  criticism.  The  story  is  of 
•wo  boys,  John  and  Paul  Randall, 
raised  to  manhood  in  the  homes  of 
their  respective  grand-dads,  MaJ.-Gen. 
Somers   and   Rear   Admiral  Randall. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  English  stage- 
folk  were  famous  for  the  clearness  of  theii 
speech.  If  prominent  critics  of  London  news- 
papers are  trustworthy,  the  English  players  havt 
also  fallen  into  evil  ways.  Hardly  a  week  passei 
Lalo,  a  Sarasate  "Introduction  and  f^^^e  is  complaint  of  faulty  enunciation,  o. 
Tarantelle"  and  smaller  pieces  l»y  inaudible  delivery. 

Juon  and  Paganini.  ^  ■        -And  there  as  here  there  seems  to  be  a  manif 

Mme.  Tosi  is  evidently  a  siiig^  for  speaking  with  lips  hardly  apart,  for  an  inex- 
who  has  studied  much  and  cbnscieij-^  pressive  monotone  that  wars  against  the  specta- 
tiously.  As  an  exponent  of  the  bel  tor's  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

canto  style  ot  tone  production  she    — 

Thomas  and  Harrison  Rhodes  based  on 
the  latter's  novel  of  the  .same  name 
New  York,  Longacre  Theatre.  Oct.  7. 
1929.  Produced  by  L.  Lawrence  Weber; 
directed  by  F.  Gatenby  Bell.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 


has  made  no  slig^ht  reputation.  She 
has  appeared  with  success  in  opera 
and  concert  in  Europe.  An  echo  of 
these  successes  came  in  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  Donizetti  aria  from 
"Lucia."  In  this  we  glimpsed  dra- 
matic fervor  together  with  tones 
noticeably  beautiful.  The  coloratura 
qualities  of  her  voice  delighted  her 
audience.  In  the  Pergolesi  and  Mozart 
numbers  her  interpretation,  however, 
seemed  less  perfected.  Mme.  Tosi's 
audience  recalled  her  many  times 
with  warmest  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval. 

Miss  Orloff  wag  also  warmly  ap- 
plauded.' Her  technical  equipment  is, 
for  the  most  part,  sufficient  for  the 
music  she  essays,  and  she  will  in- 
creasingly infuse  her  playing;  with 
more  warmth  and  feelihg,  and  thus 
gain  the  whole-hearted  approval  of 
her  listeners.  It  was  satisfying  to  ob- 
serve that  she  played  with  ease,  an 
accomplishment  not  always  in  the 
possession  of  those  many  years*  her 
senior.  Both  Mme.  Tosi  and  Miss 
Orloff  generously  added  to  the  printed 
numbers  upon  the  program. 
V  G.  M.  S. 


Tornetti    WilUam  Doihin 

Scarlotti   ".   Henry  Morrdl 

Count  Chin-ak   Charles  Esd.ile 

Geornres    William  Kaversham 

Princess  t.,vdia    Katherine  Kohlcr 

Mrs.  BridKerton    Daisy  .'Mhertmi 

Mrs.    Alfred  H,-istin~=  Ar»  Gerald 

Prijtce  Otto  Theodore  St.  John 

K  Maid  ...  Peeiry  Hovendcn 

Plielps    .    Ediiniiid  Dalb.v 

■Forty  or  50  \  oars  ago  this  play  would 
have  been  a  straight  romantic  drama. 
If  there  had  been  what  Ls  called  the 
"relief  of  comedy,"  there  would  have 
been  a  comic  valet  and  a  coquettishly 
comic  maid,  but  the  hero  and  the 
heroine  would  have  played  without  a 
thought  of  comedy,  much  less  of  utter- 
ing wise-cracks.  And  so  "Her  Friend 
the  King"  with  the  exiled  monarch,  the 
loving  woman,  who,  having  "been  un- 
wilhng  to  be  his  mistress  longed  to-be 
his  wife,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
crown,  and  plotted  for  his  restoration  i 
would  have  appealed  to  women,  tne] 
worshippers  of  matinee  idols.  There: 
would  have  been  dazzling  uniforms,  de- 
voted adherents,  desperate  villains! 
sworn  to  keep  a  usurper  on  the  tlirone. 
There  might  also  have  been  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  prince  and  princes.;, 
Ibthing  the  idea  of  a  forced  marriage, 
never  having  met  until  the  one  w;is 
incognito,  the  otiier  incognita. 


"Marianne" 

An   all-lalkins  picture,    adapted  by 
rence   Stallinys   and    C'.v'.y   Unger   fr  i 
story  by  Dale  van  V  i^d  by  I: 

Z.  Leonaid  and  pri  ■  Iriro-Bul 
Ma.ver  with  the  f'- 
Marian- 
Andrn 
Stats 

Soapy   ■  '  i'' 

Sam   ,   Bi-niiy 

H.  Franc   .i.  _-^^'"'Iij 

The  General    Robt-rt  F  I 

Fere  .loj'-ph     Kmi!  Chr 

Here  is  the  debut  in  talking  pic  3 
of  another  popular  star,  and  frank! 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  lasi  : 
.some  time.  So  much  excjteme: 
stirred  at  the  thought  that  John  G  « 
or  Gloria  Swanson  or  Marion  Dav 
about  to  address  ajjalpitant  world, 
the  resulting  picture  is  apt  to  be  r 
a  disappointment.  "Marianne" 
Miss  Davies  a  chance  to  speak  bi 
English  with  quite  a  convincing  Pi 
accent,  to  put  on  a  French  uniforn  i 
false  moustache,  to  make  herse 
smoking  a  large  black  cigar,  to  e> 
all  kinds  of  temperament,  to  burst 
song  and  finally  to  give  a  very  c 
impersonation  of  Maurice  Chevali^ 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find,  tt 
the  scene  of  the  film  Is  laid  in 
that  the  war  is  left  out  enth^ly,  al 
action  taking  place  after  the  armi 
If  there  seems  at  times  to  be  aa 
cessive  amount  of  low  comedy  an 
unfortunte  tendency  on  the  pai 
Lawrence  Gray,  the  hero,  the  glv 
all  too  lifelike  imitation  of  Wi 
Haines,  yet  the  picture  offers  a 
amount  of  amusement,  some  good 
and  at  the  end  one  or  two  really  dr 
tic  moments. 

"Marianne"  is  the  story  of  a  Fr 
peasant  girl   who,   emulating  .Cc 
Moore  in  ■'Lilac  Time."  falls  in  love 
a  rather  fresh  American  soldier.  S 
billetted  in  her  village.    He  first 
tracts  her  attention  by  endeavorii 
catch  her  pet  pig.  Anatole,  with 
worst  of  intentions.    The  pig 
rescued  for  the  moment,  he  tries  tt 
her  over    by  strumming  a  ukelel  - 
side  her  window  in  accompanimei 
an  extremely  sentimental  song, 
meets  with  even  less  favor  and  he 
once  determined  to  give  her  somet 
to  worry  about  by  stealing  Anatole. 
being  roasted  for  the  general's  di; 
rlhe  not  unnatural  result  of  th; 
I  capade  is  that  he  gets  hini.self  shi 
I  in  the  guard  house,  while  a  pai 
lugubrious  friends  cheer  Marlaiini 
'  telling  her"  all  the  terrible  things 
to  happen  to  him.    After  a  ser.  ' 
:  similar   pranks   Stagg  and  Ma: 
I  find  themselves  really  in  love,  b\i 
I  sends  him  away  because  she  ; 
'  trothed  to  someone  else.    Tixia  n 
I  Unk.  a  blinded  Fiench  soldier.  \ 
I  appears  on  the  scene  and  his 
Marianne's  devotion  to  him  leaves 
with  only  one  alt^'inative,  fo  aefl 
Eventually  there  i.s  a  happy 
after  Andre  obligingly  be 
The  shining  light  of  the 
was  CUff  Edwards  as  a  che 
ous  and  delapidn'pd  dou 
Gray    sang  ple:\s,intly 
George  Baxter  msde  muchj 
minutes  as  tlie  blind  And 
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'    '\Ti'r(»U    ?V;imtire."  rp- 
;r\<lg;    third    and  last 


ilunK  Chair."  myjtery 
"PoTgy,"-  folk  play; 

musical  com- 


KT- 
'  ok. 

>  '  I  ollow  Thru, 

^Ih  v.rpk. 

_iOL'TH — .■J.'oliri;i,v."    comedy,  with 
Williams:  sccciMid  and  last  week. 
■tjf'"  ■   "RY-;"Ju  iius     Ca*«ar."  Shake- 
■  ncal  plsy:  second  week, 
r — "A  Ni(rl.-t  in  Venice."  extrava- 
nta.    v.iih   Ted   Hea  ly;   second   and  l.iet 


Sonata,  P  jiKijin-;  Schumann.  Etudes 
Symphoniques;  SaMe,  Third-  "Gymno- 
pedle";  Griftes,  Thfc  Fountain  of  the 
Acqua  Paola;  Debuasy,  Puck's  Dance; 
Cttopin,  Ballade.  A  flat  major. 

Debussy's  version  of  the  "Gymno- 
pedie"  is  known  to  symphony  audten- 
ces,  though  the  first  performance  In 
this  country  was  conducted  by  Mr. 


7BERT  APOI^l-O 
romanOc  comedy. 


-"Her    Friend  lh« 
with  William  Fav- 

_„i!MONT— "Bitter  s4/eet."  Noel 
n  operetta:  second  an<^'  lut  week. 


BUR — "The  Ate  of  -  tnnoeence." 
r-drama.   with  Katharlnr  .'orhell: 
last  week. 


6c/- J  o  /f^^f 

LILIAN  STE;UBER 

Lfihm  Steuber,  pianist,  playe<J  this 
program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 

Ohaconne,  Bach-Busonl;  Sonata,  op. 
109,  Beethoven;  Nocturne,  C  sharp 
minor.  Three  Ecossalses,  Three  Etudes, 
Scherzo.  O  sharp  minor,  Chopin;  Les 
Oolllnes  d'Anacaprl,  'Voile*,  La  Danse 
da  Fuclc,  Ce  qu'a  vu  le  vent  d'Ouest, 
HebuBsv;  Poeme,  P  sharp,  Etude,  D 
flat,  Scalablne;  Jeaux  d'Eau,  Ravel; 
,Ia  Campanella,  Uszt-Busonl. 
•  Miss  Steuber  has  many  merits. 
Blessed  with  a  technical  proficiency 
especially  marked  In  octaves  and  In 
scales,  she  can  play  whatever  she 
chooses  to  play,  with  ease.  Because, 
furthermore,  she  has  been  endowed 
with  aflne  ear  for  tonal  quality,  she 
iuiows  how  to  make  all  her  imdertak- 
Ings  sound  extremely  well.  Small 
pieces.  Indeed,  like  Chopin's  attempts 
«t  the  Scottish,  and  his  studies,  too, 
she  made  sound  exquisite. 

The.se  small  pieces  Miss  Steuber 
played  charmingly.  Their  engaging 
rhythms  she  could  feel;  their  melodies, 
pretty  and  simple,  she  knew  how  to 
shape  aright.  By  way  of  music,  there- 
fore, of  this  unpretentious  character 
she  should  work  to  develop  her  youth- 
fully aelicrfle  t?alent  till  she  has  ac- 
quired breadth  of  style  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  musical  design  on  a  large  scale. 
At  present  she  does  herself  a  grave  In- 
justice in  e.s5aylng  a  worok  so  formid- 
able as  Beethoven's  great  sonata,  not 
to  mention  one  so  forbidding  as  Busoni's 
tasteless  transcription  of  Bach's  Cha- 
conne..  R.  G. 


Longy  of  the  Orchestral  Club.  The 
Gymiiopaedla,  the  festival  of  naked 
youths,  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  with 
songs  and  dances.  The  "Fountain,"  by 
the  lamented  Griffes,  was  first  played 
here  by  'Winifred  Christie  10  years  ago. 
She  is  now  busy  exploiting  a  piano  In- 
vented by  her  husband,  Emanuel  Moor, 
the  composer.  'Walter  Niemann,  the 
latest  biographer  of  Brahms,  speaks  of 
the  rhapsody  as  "massive  and  proudly 
vigorous,"  and  "tinged  with  a  heroic 
pathos."   It  was  composed  in  1893. 

Harold  Bauer's  recital  will  be  In  Jor- 
dan hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue: 
Beethoven,  Sotata  op.  Ill,  C  minor; 
Schumann,  Sonata,  F  sharp  minor;  De- 
bussy. Children's  Comer  (Dr.  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,  Jumbo's  Lullaby,  the 
Doll's  Serenade,  the  Enow  Is  Falling, 
the  Little  Shepherd,  Golllwdg's  Cake- 
walk). This  suite  was  composed  In 
1908.  Mr.  Bauer  played  It  at  the  Cercle 
Musical,  in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  of  that  year. 
Andre  Caplet  brought  out  his  orchestral 
transcription  at  a  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
Dec.  8,  1912,  when  Mary  Garden  sang. 
George  Copeland  played  the  piano,,  and 
Florence  Dc-Courcy,  Me-ssrs.  Diaz,  Lipp- 
mann.  and  Sornpleri  took  part.  Debus- 
sy's "Blessed  Damozel"  was  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  English 
Singers  will  give  the  concert:  (Mmes. 
I  Mann,  Carson,  Berger;  Messrs.  Stone, 
iNotley,  Kelly).  Motets  by  Byrd.  Mor- 
ley,  Tomklns,  Madrigals  ami  Ballet  by 
Weelkes,  Byid,  Wylbe,  Bennet,  Vautor, 
Appalacian.  Folk  Songs — Loralne  Wy- 
man  and  Howard  Brockway.  "The 
Cryes  of  London"  from  "The  Fancies" 
of  Gibbons,  Weelkes  and  Derlng.  arr.  by 
Gordon  Jacob.  Maypole  Songs  and 
Folksongs,  arr.  by  Vaughan-'Wllllams 
and  H.  E.  Randerson. 


owing  fo  ine  unsympathetic  nature  w 
her  part,  but  she  gives  a  pleasant  per- 
formance. The  rest  of  the  cast  fitted 
in  satisfactorily. 

The  Metropolitan  Theatre  is  cele- 
brating its  fourth  birthday  this  week; 
the  stage  show  is  unusually  elaborate 
and  there  are  numerous  special  feat- 
ures on  the  program.  Contrary  to  its 
usual  custom,  the  stage  show  lasts  an 
hour,  and  In  that  time  is  offered  as 
much  amusement  as  is  vouchsafed  by  a 
good  musical  comedy.  The  costumes 
and  settings  are  beautiful  and  spectacu- 
lar, there  are  Innumerable  star  perform- 
ers; in  short,  the  Metropolitan  is  pre- 
senting for  the  regular  admission  fee 
the  finest  .show  that  they  have  ever 
given  and  one  that  could  more  than 
hold  its  own  as  a  full-time  entertain- 
ment. The  performers  are  too  numer- 
ous to  describe  in  detail,  but  they  all 
combined  to  furnish  an  unusually  at- 
tractive spectacle.  E.  L.  H._ 


HOWARD  CODING 
Howard  Goding,  piani.st,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  be 
fore  an  unusually  large  and  well  pleased 
auQience:  Rhapsody.  E  flat  major,  Op. 
119,  Brahms:  Sonata.  F  major,  Mozart; 
Etudes  Symphoniques.  Schumann;  Troi- 
sieme  Gymnopedie,  Satie:  The  Fountain 
of  the  Acqua  Paolo.  Griffes;  Danse  da, 
Puck.  Debussy;  Ballade,  A  flat  major, 
Chopin. 

To  speak  first  of  the  best  foot,  Mr. 
Goding  put  foremost,  certain  piece.-;  he 
played  last  night  so  admirably  that  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  they  could  be  re- 
corded as  models  for  the  young.  Mo- 
zart's adagio — surely  a  lovelier  melodic 
pattern  has  rarely  been  set  forth  in 
Jordan's  hall,  a  jjattern,  furthermore, 
set  forth  in  sound  of  beauty  no  le.sa 
than  golden.  Here  was  notable  playing, 
in  very  truth. 

A  still  grcatei  feat — because  of  slight- 
er material  to  work  with— Mr.  Goding 
achieved  with  Satie's'  dance.  For  a 
dance  this  once,  it  appeared  to  be, 
with  the  stateliness  of  rhythm  that  In- 
comes its  derivation  from  the  classi- 
cism of  Greece.  The  sound  of  it.  too, 
like  the  adagio,  fell  exquisitely  on  the 
ear.  So  did  the  .sound  of  Grifffs'n 
water  picture,  of  Debussy's  impression 
of  Puck.  With  lovely  tone,  to  go  oo. 
and  noteworthy  musicianliness,  Mr. 
Goding  played  the  Schumann  varia- 
tion next  before  the  close  of  the  sym- 
phonic studies. 

Musicianship — there  lies  the  point! 
In.  the.se  pieces  little  less  .  than  per- 


FANIA  BOSSAK 

Fanla  Eossak,  mezzo-soprano,  sang 
tMs  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall, 
ta  the  excellent  accompaniments  of 
Henry  Levine: 

Nel  cor  piu  non  ml  sento,  Palsiello; 
II  mlo  bel  foco.  Marcello;  Du  bist  wle 
elne  Blume,  Widmung.  Schumann;  , 
Wasserfluht,  Wohin,  Schubert;  Uber 
Nacht,  Hugo  Wolf;  Dove  sono,  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Mozart;  Fiocca  la 
neve,  Cimara;  J'al  pleure  en  revc.  Hue; 
Night,  Tschaikowsky;  The  Lark,  Glinka: 
Fern,  Gretchanlnoff ;  The  Sleep  That 
Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes,  Carpenter:  Sea 
Shell,  Engel;  May  Day  Carol,  Taylor; 
Sea  Rapture,  ,Eric  Coates. 

To  say  at  once  the  worst  of  Mrs.  Bos- 
sak's  singing  and  so  have  done  with  it, 
the  lady  showed  last  night  a  tendency 
toward  undue  hurry;  nervousness,  quite 
likely  drove  her  on  too  fast.  Because  of  a 
vocal  method  perhaps  not  wholly  Judl- 
«lou.s,  certainly  not  yet  firmly  estab- 
lished, too  often  she  allowed  an  over- 
mixture  of  head  resonance  to  lead  her 
to  sing  sharp.  Too  often,  also,  she 
failed  to  carry  her  songs  and  airs  up 
to  a  fitting  climax. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mrs.  Bassak  will  see 
her  way  to  remedying  her  defects  both 
vocal  and  musical.  For  she  stands  en- 
dowed with  a  voice  at  once  rarely  beau- 
tiful and  curiously  individual.  So  re- 
sponsive is  it  to  emotion,  that  voice,  so 
delightful  to  listen  to,  so  long  in  range, 
Uiat,  if  only  she  will  learn  to  make  the 
most  of  It,  Mrs.  Bossak  has  a  field  open 
to  her  that  is  wide  Indeed. 

"Widmung"  she  sang  excellently  last 
night,  with  an  admirably  smooth  legato. 
With  phrases  nicely  shaped.  Glinka's 
'song  of  the  lark  she  sang  charmingly. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Bossak 
can  .sing  musically.  Given  a  voice  of 
singular  charm  and  the  ability  to  sing 
musically — much  lies  in  the  power  of  a 
singer  so  blessed.  R.  R.  G. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  Roland  Partridge, 
tenor,  Jordan  hall.    Wednesday.  Nov. 
B,  Maria  Conde,  soprano,  and  R.  Board- 
nan,  pianist,  Jordan  hall.  The  English '  fectly  played.  Mr.  Goding  gained  hia 
Dancers,  Symphony  hall.  j  remarkable  results  from  his  censitivp- 

Thursday,  Nov.  7.  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  ness  to  proportion  and  melodv,  with  the 
soprano.  Jordan  hall.  Friday,  Nov.  8, !  help  of  rhythm  keenly  lelt  and  no 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Saturday,  |  unusual  .scn.se  of  tonal  values.  Bv  WB 
Nov.  9,  La  Argentina.  Repetition  of|  masterly  analysis,  be  it  also  noted,  ot 
FYlday's  symphony  concert.     Sunday.  j  their  musicial  content,  Mr.  Goding  waa 


INov.  10,  Vladimir  Horowits,  pianist, 
ISymphony  hall.  P.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 

"Sweetie" 

An  alltalkinf  comedy  adapted  from  a 
Mory  by  Geo.ge  Marion  Jr  .  and  Lloyd  Cor- 

a-t?.i  «ra^';urt^*"v^th^"r  iS^o^, 
Bi'MlW     Stanl^i[  ^o"akiS 

Mi,s  Twill   ..   .............   A.leen  Manning 

If  you  can  swallow  with  a  straight 
face  the  idea  of  a  chorus  girl  taking 
charge  of  a  boys'  school  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  disqualifying  the  star  foot- 
ball player  on  the  eve  of  the  big  gam.e 
because  he  wa.s  loyal  to  the  said  school 
instead  of  running  off  with  her  to  New 
York  you  will  be  able  to  make  some 
sens&^out  of  "Sweetie."  Furthermore 


able  to  reproduce  much  of  their  poetic 
import.  Music,  after  all,  is  the  medium 
Mozart  chose,  and  Schumann,  and  Satis 
too.  in  his  way,  to  express  their  poetio 
feeling. 

To  say  the  truth,  however,  Mr.  God- 
ing displayed  no  marked  evidence  of 
keen  analysis  when  he  delivered  the 
stormier  measures  of  Schumann  and  of 
Bi-ahms.  Too  heavily  he  leaned  on  the 
aids  of  percussive  power  and  speed, 
without  too  much  thought  of  what  or 
how  he  struck,  or  how  fast  he  ran  or 
where.  The  temperamental  Ru.ssian* 
may  manage  that  sorl.  of  thing  success- 
fully, but  surely  it  is  not  for  Mr.  God- 
ing? Pray  let  him  cling  to  his  better 
way,  a  way  to  carry  him  far. 
j    _R.  R.  O, 

COPLEY-PLAZA 

"The  Light  of  Asia" 

Last  evening  at  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel  the  Artkino  Guild  launched  Its 
drive  for  subscriptions  to  make  pos-sible 
in  Boston  a  small  and  exclusive  mov- 


CONCERT  NOTES 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
touring  this  week.  The  program  of  the 
concerts  on  Nov.  8.  9,  is  as  follows: 
Mozart,  Symphony,  E  fiat  major;  Gruen- 
herg,  "The  Enchanted  Isle"  (first  time 
in  Bo.ston);  Spohr,  Notturno  for  wind 
Igstrumenls  and  Janissaries  Music 
plrst  time  In  Boston ) ;  Strauss,  "Till 
julenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks." 

Howard  Goding  will  play  the  piano 
Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night.  Brahms, 
ihppsody,  E  flat  major  op.  119;  Mozart, 


oci.ov-  —  —  .   ,„„.,ij  „i,.<.    '"S  picture  theatre  for  the  presentation 

if  you  can  believe  that  she  wouiQ  give  foreign  and  domestic  films  of  special 
an  option  on  the  school  to  the  owner  ;  ^,,^.3^;^  ^^^^  ^^^j  . 

of  its  deadly  rival  and  finally  bet  the 
whole  issue  on  the  result  of  the  annual 

game,  a  contest  in  which  her  school  had 

lost  for  20  consecutive  years,  then  you 

are  easier  to  fool  than  we  should  have 

thought.    Nevertheless,    if   you  don't 

laugh  your  head  off  at  Jack  Oakie  sing- 
ing "Alma  Mammy,"  it  will  be  too  bad 

but  there  really  is  no  hope  left. 
Though  the  plot  of  "Sweetie"  Is  so 

unoriginal  as  to  have  the  hero  make 

the  winning  touchdown  in  the  last  half 

minute  of  the  crucial  game,  there  are 
^some  new  and  promising  arrivals  in  the 
I  cast  that  should  go  far.   If  Jack  Oakie 

were  not  so  masterly  a  comedian  in  his 

own  field  chief,  honors  would  go  to  Stu- 
art Erwin  as  a  half-witted  Swede,  Axel 

Bronstrup,  who  can  play  football  but  is 

utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 

proposition  and  cannot  tell  Shakesjjeare 

from  the  Bard  of  Avon.  His  air  of  pa- 
thetic blank  bewilderment  when  faced 

by  an  examination  or  when  Helen  Kane 

unravels  his  sweater  and  leaves  him 

naked  to  the  view  is  ridiculous  and 

amusing  to  the  last  degree.  Another 


ordinary  run  of  things  be  shown  at  the 
regular  houses.  If  plans  w^ork  out  as 
expected,  the  Guild  will  erect  a  theatre 
on  Newbury  street,  near  Ma.ssachusetts  ; 
avenue,  to  be  known  a.s  "The  Screen."  j 
Here  they  propose  to  carry  on.  in  more  ; 
comfortable  and  artLstic  .surroundings 
than  have  hitherto  been  possible,  the 
work  of  giving  to  Boston  such  notable 
films  as  "The  Pa.ssion  of  Joan  of  Arc." 
"The  Life  of  Beethoven."  "The  Cabinet 
of  Dr.  Caligari.  "  "Manon  Le.scaut,"  and 
"The  Last  Moment.''  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  shown  bx.efly  in  this 
city,  but  only  under  difficult  circum- 
stances and  for  a  very  brief  time.  The 
theatre,  which  is  to  be  of  a  distinctly 
Intimate  nature,  is  to  have  an  art  gal- 
lery, a  lounge  and  a  club  loom. 

Before  a  distingui.shed  gathering  the 
Artkino  Gu.ld  offered  its  first  presenta- 
tion of  the  new  season:  "The  Light  of 
Asia."  a  silent  film  made  entirely  in 
India  with  a  cast  of  Hindu  actors.  This 
picture  has  received  much  praise 
abroad,  not  only  from  authorities  on 
Hindu  life  and  customs  but  also  from 


newcomer  is  Stanley  Smith  in  the  part ,  ,;:"  „nrinr  h»^^^^^ 

of  the  unfairly  disqualified  football  play-  !  notabje  success  achieved 


ler.  He  is  an  attractive  youngster  with 
ja  very  pleasant  singing  voice,  and  there 
Jls  no  fault  to  find  with  him  save  that 
he,  alone  of  all  the  team,  would  not 
wear  a  helmet  on  the  field.  Nancy  Car- 
IroU  was  le^s  prominent  than  her  wont. 


The  story  of  the  life 
of  Gotama,  who  became  the  Buddha, 
unfolds  amid  scenes  of  great  pictorial 
beauty  and  oriental  magnificence. 
Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  repro- 
duce with  great  exactness  the  life,  cus- 
I  toms  and  dre.ss  of  the  inhabitants  of 


Iiid;a.'  There  are  ni;uvolous  .<^pectBcles 
that  .baffle  description,  stately  old 
palaces  and  beautiful  gardens,  that  lend 
an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  authenti- 
city to  the  picturization  of  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  stories  In  the  history  of 
the  world's  religion. 

The  film  progresses.,  somewhat  jerkily 
it  must  be  confe.s.sed.  from  the  birth  of 
Gautama  through  his  youth  when  he 
first  learns  to  abhor  wanton  destruction, 
his  romantic  maniage  and  his  final  re- 
hunclation  of  power,  love  and  kingship 
in  order  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
find  some  solace  for  the  griefs  and 
troubles  of  mankind.  The  players  in 
this  fine  and  reverent  picture  are  all 
high  caste  Hindus  and  they  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  undertaking  with  un- 
expected power  and  understanding.  The  I 
part  of  Gotama  is  assumed  by  Hlmansu  I 
Rai.  who,  while  too  old  for  the  earlier 
scenes,  conveys  most  admirably  the  con- 
fiict  of  mind  and  body  and  the  final  | 
great  spiritual  exaltation  that  the 
Buddha  underwent.  An  exquisite  per- 
formance was  given  by  Seeta  Devi,- a 
slim,  graceful  and  lovely  ghl.  as  Gopa.  { 
the  devoted  wife  whom  Gotama  loved  1 
but  deserted.  Excellent,  too,  v.-as 
Sarada  Ukil  as  Gotama's  father.  King 
Suddohodhanna.  If  "The  Light,  of 
Asia"  is  a  .samnie  of  the  qnality  of 
work  to  be  shown  by  the  Ark;no  Guild, 
thev  deserve  all  manner  of  encouras'- 
rnent.  £•  Li.  K. 


/ 


!  HAROLD  BAUER 

;  A  large,  fine  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence sat  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall  to  hear  Harold  Bauer  play  a  pro- 
gram of  unusual  severity:  Bach's  Chro- 
;matlc  Fantasy  and  Fugue,  to  wit,  the 
Beethoven  sonata  op.  Ill,  Schumann'.s 
F  sharp  minor  sonata  and  Debussy's 
Children's  Corner.  'Very  few  persons,  by 
the  way,  left  the  hall  before  the  con- 
cert's end. 

"Very  nice,  I'm  sure,"  a  noted  teacher 
assented,  some  thirty-odd  years  ago,  to 
a  youngster's  ecstatic  praise  of  a  pop- 
ular pianist  of  the  day.  "Very  nice, 
indeed.  But  what  the  people  accom- 
plish today  strikes  me  as  laughable." 
That  person,  it  must  be  explained,  had 
known  Rubinstein  and  Liszt. 

Other  persons,  not  old  enough  to  have 
known  Rubinstein  or  Liszt  but  so  fort- 
unate as  to  have  heard  Mr.  Bauer  yes- 
terday, understand  well  what  that  old  ! 
teacher  had  in  mind.  We  have  promis-  i 
ing  pianists  coming  akmg  who  will 
doubtless  some  day  do  something  big. 
Old  artists  we  hear  to  whom  much 
must  be  forgiven  because  of  the  few 
passages  of  greatness  that  may  emerge 
from  the  welter.  From  persons  of  tem- 
perament we  endure  noise  like  bedlam 
for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  they  can 
kick  up.  And  some  sterling  players  we 
have  at  hand  who  have  always  .some- 
thing fine  to  present. 

But  Mr  Bauer,  yesterday,  recalled  the 
daj's — even  though  Liszt  and  Rubin- 
stein no  longer  lived — when  the  term 
"great  pianist"  had  a  meaning.  A 
dazzling  technique  alone.  In  that  dis- 
tant epoch,  was  not  enough  to  win  a 
man  or  woman  that  term.  Neither 
did  musicianship  alone  suffice,  nor  yet 
unbridled  temperament.  As  for  mere 
placid  prettiness  and  delicate  grace- 
certainly  not;  a  pianist  so  slenderly 
equipped  would  never  have  aspired  so 
high. 

Musicianship  there  had  to  be,  of 
course,  if  "greatness"  came  into  ques- 
tion; temperament  too,  and  technique. 
If  to  these  three  requisites  a  pianist 
added  charm  and  fervor,  behold  then 
an  artist  to  be  termed  "great."  There 
were  not  many  such. 

Such  a  one  Mr.  Bauer  showed  him- 
self yesterday.  Exigencies  of  space  for- 
bid details  of  his  superb  performance, 
or  a  column  could  be  filled.  Tribute, 
therefore,  must  be  limited  to  this 
query:  why  should  not  Mr.  Bauer  play 
greatly,  a  man  who,  endowed  by  nature 
with  extraordinary  insight  Into  the 
meaning  of  music  a.s  well  as  with  the 
power  to  make  clear  that  meaning  to 
listeners,  has  devoted  his  life  to  inten- 
sive study  of  the  significance  of  every 
harmonic,  melodic  and  rhythmical  fig- 
ure of  the  music  he  plays  to  people, 
their  significance  in  detail  and  as  parts 
of  a  whole?  When  a  musician  of  Mr. 
Bauer's  endowment  works  with  Mr. 
Bauer's  assiduity  and  intelligence,  the 
loutcome  is  the  grand  style.  Young 
people,  so  far  as  you  can,  work  like 
Wr.  Bauer.  R.  R.  G. 
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sex  policemen  are  W:-.  nr..,  1,0. 

At.  the  Haymarket  the  role  of  the  detective  Mallet  was  played  by 
Hawthorne;  that  of  Susan  'Cunningham  by  Nora  Swmburne;  that  o; 
criminal,  Carter,  by  Frank  Cellier.    At  the  Hopkins  Theatre,  New  York, 
Mallet  wa.s  played  by  Leo  G.  Carroll;  Susan  by  Vivian  Tobln;  Carter  b 
Richie  I^ing. 

"Pioretta,"  a  musical  comedy,  will  be  seen  at  the  Tremont  tomorrovl 
night.    Earl  Carroll  brought  it  out  at  his  theatre  oh  Feb.  5,  1929,  attcr  ;i 
had  been  seen  in  Baltimore  on  New  Year's  Eve.    He,  Lionel  AtwUl,  Fannjt 
Brice,  Jay  Brennan  and  Charles  Howard  had  leading  parts.  George  Houston! 
and  Theo  Karle  sang.  Charlton  Andrews  "adapted"  Mr.  Carroll's  book.  T 
music  was  by  George  Bagby  and  G.  Romilli.  According  to  an  "official  si 
man,"  the  two  young  men  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  la.st  six  .  > 
in  Venice  studying  music;  this  Venetian  musical  comedy  was  \rriuen  then 
Mr.  Bagby  comes  from  Kentucky,  where  he  was  at  school  and  at  coUegi- 
Mr.  Romilli  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  v/as  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Coi  ; 
lege.  They  met  in  Italy  12  years  ago.  "Fioretta"  as  a  show  was  said  by  Mi  i 
Percy  Hammond  to  surpass  in  splendor  of  dress  "the  Beaux-Arts  ball  or  thri 
Ritz  .at  supper  time.  .  .  .  Accustomed  as  you  are  to  the  grandeur  ol  Time.^ 
square's  spectacles,  it  will  startle  you  by  the  costliness  of  its  clothing,  and 
cause  you  to  regard  such  prodigal  spendthrifts  as  Mr.  Ziegfeld '■  and  Mr. 
■White  as  mere  pikers." 

—  —  ^  -    »-"  *y  ^-  --^--^^ 

Concerts 

fnn  "^^  '^^"'^^  °^  ®' u^'*  *  t°  the  musical  world  of  Bos- 

t-„r=",.'ir.^^.!.°f„^.^^-^'V        >^errcans  to  show  poetic  - 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  "Journey's  End"  through  the 
printed  book.  So  much  has  already  been  written  about  the  play  that  it  is 
hardly  necessar.\'  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  is  to  be  seen  tomorrow  nisht 
at  the  'Wilbur  Theatre. 

Written  by  R.  C.  Sherriff,  the  drama  was  produced  in  London  by  the 
Stage  Society  at  the  Apollo  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  10,  1928,  when 
the  actors  were  Messr.^.  Horne,  Zucco,  Field,  Evans,  Olivier,  Cooper  Speai<^ht 
Wakh.  Stoker,  Wincott.  On  Jan.  21,  1929,  it  was  brought  out  at 'the  Savoy 
Theatre,  with  the  substitution  of  Colin  Clive  (Capt.  Stanhope)  for  Mr. 
Olivier,  and  Reginald  Smith  iThe  Company  Sergeant  Major)  for  Mr.  Walsh. 

When  the  play  came  to  Henry  Miller's  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Marcl^ 
22,  1929,  the  players  were  Messrs.  Roberts,  Quartermaine,  Stanley,  Williams* 
Keith-Johnston.  Wenman,  Hawkins,  Seaward,  Stanley,  Dowday. 

The  English  actors  who  came  to  New  York  gave  six  performances  In 
London  at  the  Arts  Theatre  in  March  before  they  saUed.  Comparisons  were 
made  by  the  critics.  Mr.  Darlington  wrote:  "Compared  with  the  company 
at  the  Savoy,  this  second  cast,  sound  though  it  seems  on  paper,  gave 
a  performance  at  which  I,  who  have  twice  been  moved  most  deeply  by 
the  play  and  could  be  again,  felt  hardly  any  emotion.  .  .  .  What  this 
company's  chance  of  making  a  success  in  America  may  be,  it  is  impossible 

eijen  to  conjecture.  At  least  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  in  New  York  they ,  Imagination,  Well  grounded  musically 7n 'this  city  l^>ininrthe'fa^,Uv  nf  th^ 
will  not  have  to  face  the  ordeal  of  being  compared  with  their  originals.!  New  England  Conservatory,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1908  to  Lntinnp  hV/ctnJ,^ 
They  wUl  be  judged  there  on  tlieir  own  merits,  which  are  quite  consider-    with  Gedalge  in  composition;  with  Philipp  and  Pugno  in  DianrniVvinT  h 
able."  One  knows  how  successful  was  the  performance  in  New  York,  though   cnarming  Rhapsody  on  a  Persian  Air  lor  orchestra  and  niano  wpV  hrnnohr 
Mr.  Darlington  thought  that  Mr.  Quartermaine  in  London  had  not  given  out  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert  led  bv  Monteux  in  Anrn  iqoi  w7 

Osborne  sufficient  serenity  of  soul;  that  Mr.  Wenman  spoiled  almost  everjf   '   ■•        "  '       "'^'"'  "'^ 

speech  of  Trotters  by  being  consciously  funny. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  dated  London,  Jan.  22,  1929,  stated 
that  "Journey's  End"  was  written  by  Maurice  Browne,  formerly  of  Chicago 
Mr.  Browne  was  the  producer  at  the  Savoy;  the  play  was  written  by  R.  C, 
Sherriff,  who  has  been  described  as  "a  slim,  dark,  modest  young  man  ol 
32  who  had  no  idea  at  the  time  of  its  completion  that  he  had  written  a 
play  that  was  good,  let  alone  unusual."  He  was— perhaps  he  now  is— an  in- 
surance broker  in  London,  interested  In  football  as  a  player  and  at  one  time 
a  captain  of  the  Kingston  Rowing  Club,  at  the  same  time  actively  engaged 
In  the  productions  of  an  amateur  dramatic  society.  He  took  most  of  the 
material  in  "Journey's  End"  from  his  own  experiences  in  the  world  war. 
He  enlisted  when  he  was  17  years  old  in  an  East  Surrey  regiment,  and 
served  for  four  years  at  the  front,  finally  reaching  the  ffrade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

After  an  amateur  performance,  the  play  was  practically  rejected  by  every  „  °^       concerts  this  week  are  of  more  than  ordmary  interest.  Dr. 

first-rate  theatrical  office.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  read  the  play,  would  only '  \irm%  out  two  works  unknoTO  to  the  Symphony  audiences- 

say  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  ?iot  be  produced.  Even  half  of  the  t"""'!^  *^™^"''^''S's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Enchanted  Isle,  "  which  was  played 


Four  Characteristic  Pieces  for  violoncellos  were  performed  in  1919  at  a  con- 
Zl^r  I'n^"''""  """'''^^^  Association  led  by  Longy.  He  had  written  chai 
music,  piano  pieces,  songs.  Though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  better  French 
T^Z'lnl  J?  t^-f '"P^thizing  With  their  love  of  clarity,  their  devot^S 
to  taste  and  beauty,  he  preserved  his  own  individuality,  nor  did  he  allow 
himself  in  a  spirit  of  romanticism  to  become  musically  effeminate.  He  was 
versatile,  but  not  by  reason  of  this,  did  he  permit  himself  to  beluiSflcTa, 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher;  he  was  an  intelligent  conductor,  respected  by 
the  players,  not  only  in  rehearsals,  but  as  an  mterpreter  of  ancient  and 
contemporaneous  works.  His  reviews  of  concerts  while  he  was  music  critic 
ef  vhe  Christian  Science  Monitor  were  a  leading  feature  of  that  newspaper 
""^  °f  extensive  reading.  Interested  in  past  and  current  events;  an 
^ITftl:,  entertaining  companion  with  a  lively  sense  of  humor;  a  wkrm 
ana  latthf ul  friend. 


members  of  the  Stage  Society's  play-selecting  committee  voted  against  it, 
The  chairman  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor. 

Ivor  Brown  wrote  in  a  few  words  the  fitting  description  of  the  play: 
"This  is  not  a  jolly  entertainment  for  the  well-dined  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
be  a  grand  epic  or  shattering  propagandist  drama  about  war.  It  is  limited 
to  the  transaction  of  life  and  death  in  one  corner  of  a  human  burrow  in 
the  foreign  field:  within  its  limits  it  is  a  perfect-rthing." 

Whether  the  play  is  produced  in  Prance  or  in  Germany,  as  "Le  Grand 
Voyage"  in  Paris  (September,  translated  by  Lucien  Besnard  and  Virginia 
Vernon;  in  Germany  as  "Die  Andere  Seite")  the  success  has  been  over- 
whelming. When  English  players  gave  the  original  version  at  Munich  on 
Oct.  3  the  theatre  was  crowded;  the  state  government  and  Parliament,  the 
Munich  municipality  and  other  authorities  were  fully  represented.  Before 
the  performance  Bruno  Prank,  the  writer,  referred  to  the  death  of  Stre.se- 
mann,  the  actor  that  played  Stanhope  referred  sympathetically  at  the  end 
to  the  death  of  the  great  German  and  the  coincidence  that  this  special  per- 
formance should  have  been  appointed  for  the  day  of  his  death.  Stresemann 
was  a  member  of  the  international  conmiittee  including  the  British  and 
United  States  ambassadors  in  Berlin,  with  Einstein,  Gen.  von  Sleckt  and 
many  others,  which  had  arranged  a  special  performance  of  "Die  Andere 
Seite,"  to  secure  an  audience  representative  of  the  leaders  in  all  branches 
of  life. 

While  the  performance  in  Paris  was  warmly  praised  by  English  critics, 
trifiing  errors  in  details  were  pointed  out:  "Neither  officers  nor  men  in  the  ; 
British  front  line  wore  brightly  polished  buttons  on  their  tunics,  nor  did  | 
they  have  pretty  yellow  tea  sets  on  the  tables  of  their  dugouts."  , 


iL  ^  ^  T  "'""^  Worcester  P^stival,  and  old  Spohr's  Nctturno 

c  J!J  K ^""^  Janissaries  music  <i.  e.  Turkish  musi(^triangle. 
cj-mbals  and  bass  drum;  though  the  Janissaries  band  is  said  to  have  con- 

S!l        .f^f  P'*'""^  ^'^  ^e  unable  to  say  whether  Mr. 

Gruenbergs    Isle    is  on  the  map-in  a  South  sea-or  in  Fairyland.  H.s 
Daniel  Jazz   was  performed  here  in  1928  at  a  Chamber  concert  Mozart's 
Sr^^^"!?^  '"     l^^^^^  Strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  ^-ill  be  the  other  num- 
bers on  this  week  s  Symphony  program. 


The  London  Times  reviewer  of  "Journey's  End,"  the  printed  book,  wrote: 
"It  passes  with  admirable  security  between  the  two  pitfalls  that  endanger 
present  writing  on  the  late  War— the  pitfall  of  fiag-waving  or,  alternatively, 
of  pacLflc  sentimentality,  which  all  but  the  worst  writers  have  learned  by 
now  to  avoid,  and  the  yet  darker  pitfall  of  heroic  modesty,  wherein  soldiers 
are  represented  as  perpetual  purveyors  of  a  kind  of  hearty  bathos,  ag  men 
who  will  never  call  a  battle  a  battle  but  always  a  party  with  Fritz.  Mr.  Sher- 
riff will  have  none  of  this.  He  is  unafraid  of  the  sentiment  that  is  part  of 
the  nature  of  man,  but  he  never  swerves  from  his  own  austere  view  of  the 
truth  to  the  flattery  of  legend.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  solid  and  satisfy- 
ing transcription  of  life.  ...  It  exhibits  men  in  a  dugout  and  communi- 
cates their  suffering  to  the  audience." 


A  good  many  years  ago  an  ingenious  man-was  not  his  name  Jenklns'- 
ffT^'l!    a  dictionary  of  all  words  but  familiar  ones.    We  are  reminded 'of 
it  by  Mr.  Partridge's  program  for  his  recital  on  Tuesday  night.   The  names 
of  the  composers  are  familiar,  but  many  of  the  songs  will  be  sung  for  the 
first  time.  Richard  Trunk,  by  the  way,  in  1912  conducted  the  Arlon  Societv 
of  New  York  and  also  conducted  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  in  1914  he  returned  to 
Munich.   He  has  written  many  songs,  among  them  music  for  12  poems  bv 
Verlaine;  but  few  of  them  are  found  on  singers'  programs  in  this  countrv. 
Walton  IS  known  here  by  an  orchestral  work.    Honegger's  "Chanson  de 
Ronsard"  was  composed  five  years  ago.    Walt  Whitman  has  inspired 
Vaughan  Williams  for  works  of  large  dimensions  as  well  as  songs.  Then 
there  is  the  group  of  old  English  worthies:    Byrd,  Campion,  Dowland,  and 
the  great  Purcell,  who.se  nobly  pathetic  "Lament  of  Dido "  was  sung  here 
long  ago  in  a  never  to  be  forgotten  manner  by  Blanche  Marchesi.  Campion's 
name  is  sometimes  spelled  Campian,  but  the  poet-composer  more  frequently 
used  the  former  spelling.    By  profession  he  was  a  physician,  but  he  soon 
became  famous  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  about  poetry,  and  it  is  as  a  poet 
rather  than  a  composer  that  he  will  live.    Still  he  wrote  many  attractive 
tunes,  as  the  one  chosen  by  Mr.  Partridge  which  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
country  dance;  it  was  first  published  in  Philip  Rosseter's  "Booke  of  Ayres" 
(1601).   There  is  a  delightful  essay  on  Campion  in  A,  H.  BuUen's  "Eliza- 
bethans."   Dowland  harmonized  in  four  parts  his  well-known  "Awake, 
Sweet  Love."   His  life,  as  a  lutenist,  was  full  of  adventure.   The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  gave  him  costly  presents  and  wished  him  to  enter  his  semce. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hessen  also  made  him  great  offers,  but  Dowland  went  to| 
Italy.  Later  he  was  lutenist  to  Christian  IV  of  Denmark.  For  some  reason 
or  other  Dowland  fell  into  disfavor  there.   He  returned  to  London  where 
he  died  in  1625-6. 


Mr.  Milne  did  not  entitle  the  play  that  Is  to  be  seen  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  next  Tuesday  night  "The  Perfect  Alibi."  When  this  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket,  London,  on  Feb.  29,  1928,  it  was  known  as  ""I'he 
Fourth  Wall."   This  wall  is  the  one  that,  being  absent,  enables  an  audience 

1  see  what  is  doing  on  the  stage.  The  wall  is  ab.sent  in  every  play.  Mr. 
'  Iilne  chose  the  title  because  he  exposes  to  the  audience  the  manner  in 
"  hich  "a  crime  is  reconstructed  and  the  criminal  is  convicted."  The  specta- 
'ors  look  on  at  the  murder  and  are  shown  how  the .  murderers  are  detected, 
or  as  Mr.  Agate  puts  it.  deploring  the  fact  that  a  critic  In  his  review  Is  "es- 
sentially precluded  in  the  interests  of  the  playgoer  from  giving  away  cer- 
tam  plots,"  Mr.  Milne  "shows  us  how  far  in  the  business  of  sleuthing  the 
professional  detective  can  be  outdistanced  by  a  young  lady  who  has  never 

reviously  set  eyes  upon  a  criminal."  Mr.  Agate  hears  Mr.  Milne  saying; 
Let's  pretend  that  the  young  lady  is  a  super-Sherlock  Holmes  and  that  Sus- 


There  are  familiar  names  on  the  program  of  the  English  Singers  who 
will  sit  at  a  table  this  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  and  lift  up  their  voices  in 
madrigals,  songs,  motets,  etc. — including  "ballets.  '  which  compositors  often  in- 
sist on  "correcting"  to  "ballads."  But  Thomas  Tomkins,  John  Bennet.  Thomas 
Vautor?  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  Vaiitor's  life.  He  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century;  he  was  in  the  ser\'ire  of  Anthony  Beaumont,  and 


received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  from  Oxford.  He  was  probably  ofJ 
French  descent.  His  "Mother  I  will  have  a  husband"  was  in  "The  Firsl| 
Set,"  a  very  rare  work  published  in  1619.  There  were  several  composersT 
named  Tomkins— two  whose  Christian  name  was  GUes,  John.  Robert,  and 
two  Thomases.  One  Thomas,  precentor  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  was  the  | 
father  of  one  Giles,  also  John,  and  he  had  two  sons  both  named  Thomas. 

Miss  Wyman  s  collection  of  folk  songs  is  kno\ni  by  her  singing  of  them. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Brockway  s  harmonizations  are  somewhat  sophisticated,  but  let 
not  fnrset  that  the  two  were  first  in  the  field,  notinsr  tunes  and  worts | 


fore  the  late  Cecil  Sharp  wrivcd  here  as  %.dfiring  discoverer.  Miss  Wynian 
now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Painter. 
Engli.sh  Singers  and  English  Dancers  in  one  week,  the  latter  on  Wednes- 
')■<■,-  night. 

Some  one  asked  recently  what  has  become  of  Mme.  Melba,  or  Dame 
Nellie  Melba  as  perhaps  .she  prefers  to  be  called.  She  sang  in  aid  of  a  hos- 
pital at  Brighton,  Eng.,  on  Oct.  5.  Again  Mimi's  farewell  "Addio  senza  ran- 
cor" was  heard;  there  were  songs  by  Duparc,  Chausson,  Bemberg,  Tosti, 
Strauss.  She  stirred  her  hearers  "to  perhaps  even  greater  enthusiasm  than 
before  by  singing  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  which  on  her  lips,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  retained  all  its  native  simplicity  and  artless  charm."  Dear,  loyal  English 
public! 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  reappeared  in  London,  assisted  by  "Miss  Mildred 
Dilling,  the  well-known  American  harpist."  Dilling?  Dilling? 

And  we  are  told  that  Mjss  Myra  Hess  in  London  still  "approaches"  Bach, 
Mozart,  Franck,  Schumann  in  a  "spirit  of  reverent  devotion."  Mme. 
Janotha  when  she  played  here  put  a  prayer  book  on  the  piano.  Ludvig, 
'  the  baritone,  read  his  missal  on  the  oratorio  stage  when  he  was  not  stand- 
ing and  violent  in  song. 


Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  recently  heard  Schoenberg's  "highly  ingenious 
aad  perfectly  worthless"  variations  for  orchestra. 

"The  work  does  not  disclose  a  single  idea  which  demanded  the  record  of 
musical  notation.  Before  the  writer  is  a  so-called  poem  by  Amy  Lowell. 
Here  it  i»: 

"  "The  cat  and  I 

Together  in  the  autumn  night 
Waited. 

He  greatly  desired  a  mouse, 
I  an  idea. 

Neither  ambition  was  gratified.' 
.  "The  critical  objection  to  this  catalogue  of  facts  is  not  that  it  Is  written 
in  vers  libre,  buUthat  it  is  written  at  all.  That  the  poetess  had  not  an  idea 
Is  a  statement  you  accept  without  re.servation,  but  that  she  should  shame- 
lessly confess  it  to  the  public  in  the  language  of  department  store  office 
corre^ondence  betrays  a  lack  of  maidenly  reticence.  Mr.  Schoenberg's 
variations  are  better  than  this  because  the  workmahship  is  superior.  They 
were  made  by  a  master  of  form,  harmony  and  orchestration.  But  beyond 
,tiiat  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  been  made." 

were  written,  as  Mr.  McDermott  says,  by  Dodg- 
son,  not  by  Carroll.   "Only  the  sentimental  per- 
il has  been  generally  understood  that  Lewis  |son  who  gushed  over  the  children  he  knew  noth- 
Carroll's  account  of  the  adventures  of  Alice  and  :  ing  about  could  have  composed  them."    And  it 


i;racioiis  appiecialion,  with  delicate  r6="; 
finement,  and  with  an  amount  of  tone 
color  that  Ls  surprising,  considering  | 
their  individual  vocal  equipment.  Of 
course,  it  is  carping  to  slre.ss  the  fact 
that  the  voices  and  vocal  production  of 
these  singers  are  not  of  high  quality. 
They  perform  music  that  was  meant  to 
be  sung  by  any  household,  for  In  Eliza- 
bethan days,  the  music  books  were 
passed  out  after  supper,  and  family, 
guests,  and  servants  sang  forth  with 
mutual  enjoyment.  The  English  Sing- 
ers, gathered  about  a  table,  reproduce 
for  us  a  supper  table  of  the  past,  when 
the  ale  and  boar's  head  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  books  of  parts 
passed  roimd. 

They  sang  yesterday,  with  their 
customary  skill  and  understanding, 
motets,  ballets,  and  madrigals  of  Eliza- 
bethan times,  and  the  ever-popular  and 
interesting  "Cryes  of  London."  An  un- 
usual feature  of  yesterday's  program 
was  a  group  of  four  Appalachian  folk- 
songs collected  and  arranged  by  Howard 
■^rockway. 

These  songs,  brought  over  to  this 
country  from  England  by  immigrants, 
and  cherished  almost  intact  for  gen- 
erations in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Ken- 
tucky hills,  were  most  beautiful  in  melo- 
dic line  and  harmony.  "As'  I  walked 
out "  seemed  to  be  the  most  charming 
of  the  four  that  were  sung. 

The  English  Singers  did  their  most 
successful  singing  in  a  folk-song  ar- 
ranged by  Vaughan  Williams,  "The 
Springtime  of  the  Year,"  and  in  the 
favorite  "Silver  Swan"  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, which  was  given  as  an  encore. 

These  singer^  may  depend  on  a  faith- 
ful number  of  followers  whenever  they 
give  a  concert,  for  their  entertainment 
is  unique  and  refreshing.  They  are  full 
of  the  pure  love  of  music,  and  if  they 
are  not  always  successful  In  the  effects 


tlicy '  strlve^j^HpWKeir   intentions  are- 
tasteful  andnniusical.    Cuthbert  Kelly  » 
usual  contributed  explanatory  and  j 
quaintly    humorous    remarks    on  the 
music  sung.  E.  B. 


NEW  B.  r.  KEITH'S 
"Rio  Rita" 

X  tcieen  musical  comedy  by  Guy  Bolton. 

Rarr.v  Tierney  and  Joe  McCarth.v.  based  on 
the  Ziegfeld  itage  rroduftion  of  the  same 
name  diiectc.d  by  Luther  Reed  and  pre- 
f'nipd  by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  loUowine 

Riia  Fciiruiion  «  Bebe  Daniels 

Capt,  .Iim  Stewart  'ohn  Boles 

Roiiertn  Ferguson....  Don  .Mvarado 

Dollv   ....Dorothy  Lee 

I  lii.'k  Bean  Bert  Wheeler 

Lovpit  Robert  noolsoy 

Ravinnff  Georcrs  Renaycni 

Mri.  Bean  Helen  Kauer 

"Rio  Rita"  must  have  cost  Radio 


A  DISCOVERED  SATIRIST 


his  story  of  the  hunting  of  the  snark  were  de- 
lightful nonsense,  comparable  with  the  talk  of 
the  Fool  that  pleased  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek 
when  he  .spoke  of  Pigrogromitus;  of  the  'Vapians 
passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus;  "  'twas  very 
good,  i'  faith."  Now  comes  Mr.  John  Francis 
McDermott,  who  in  his  introduction  to  "The 
Collected  "Verse  of  Lewis  Carroll,"  characterizes 
CarrcU  as  a  great  satirist.  Parodist,  yes;  satir- 
ist? 

Mr.  McDermott  finds  in  Carroll  (Charles 
Dodgson)  a  double  nature:  the  stodgy,  cloistral 
nature  of  the  mathematician,  anjd  logician  war- 
ring with  a  satiric  mind,  practising  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  Even  the  parodies  are  satires. 
Take  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark."  Some,  ac-  and  those  .suffering  from  noise  in  Boston  might 
cording  to  Mr.  McDermott,  have  assumed  it  to  do  well  to  consider  the  action  of  Budapest's  City 
be  an  allegory  of  life;  others  think  it  a  political  Council.  The  continuous  sounding  of  suburban 
satire;  but  Mr.  McDermott  finds  that  the  best  train  whistles,  street  car  bells,  motor  horns,  is  to 
interpretation  is  to  consider  it  "a  solemn  mock-  be  prohibited  after  January  1.  Motor  cycles  are 


might  be  asked  whether  children  now  really 
enjoy  reading  about  Alice.  Are  they  not  too 
.sophisticated?  Perhaps  Mr.  McDermott  is  right 
in  saying  that  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  is  only 
superficially  for  children.  "It  is  not  a  syrupy 
thing  written  by  a  sentimentalist  for  indifferent 
children;  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist,  a  satirist." 
Yet  Swift's  great  and  savage  satire  is  read  by 
boys  as  merely  a  story  of  adventure;  at  least  it 
was  so  read  when  we  were  young,  as  we  read 
"Moby  Dick"  only  as  a  story  of  whaling  and 
the  sea. 

THE  NUISANCE,  NOISE 

Those  warring  against  noise  in  New  York 


Pictures  a  barrel  of  money,  real  money. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the 
sumptuous  production,  in  the  cast.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  this  vast  outlay  could 
not  have  been  made  to  better  purpose. 
For,  despite  certain  merits  which  will 
be  mentioned  later,   "Rio  Rita"  re- 
mains simply  a  series  of  photographs, 
partly  in  black  and  white,  partly  in 
colors,  of  the  Zlegfeld  stage  show.  Like 
"The  Cocoanuts,"  "The  Desert  Song,"  i 
and  other  stage  pieces '  taken  over  for 
screen  productions,  it  Is  merely  a  pic-  ! 
torial,  mechanical,  unimaginative  re- 
plica of  something  we  all  have  seen 
done  much  better  in  the  original.  If 
only  the  men  who  are  making  these 
cinematic  copies  could  have  waited  for 
the  wider  film  and  the  larger  screen! 
Then,  perhaps,  would  have  come  more 
stunning  scenes,  more  effective  ensem- 
bles.   Two  illustrations  will  suffice  to 
explain  this  contention.    The  setting 
for  introduction  of  the  Rangers'  chorus, 
a  high  light  of  the  stage  show,  is  so 
cramped  as  to  be  ridiculous.  That  rous- 
ing chorus,  incidentally,  is  heard  only 
once  and  none  too  impressively.  Again 
in  technicolor,  we  are  shown  grace- 
fully curved  stairways  on  each  side  of 
the   pirate   barge's    deck.    On  these 
stairs  dance  and  manoeuvre  two  groups 
of  girls.   The  camera,  however,  shows 
first  one  side  and  one  group,  then  the 
other,  never  both  at  once.    It  is  as  if 
an  expert  decorator  had  dressed  two 
display  windows  in  a  shop,  and  then, 
for  some  tantalizing  reason,  had  low- 
ered a  curtain  on  one  of  them. 

Now  for  the  merit  side.  Bebe  Daniels, 
only  a  few  months  since  skylarking  in 
hoydenish  parts  in  the  silent  films,  is  a 
..  positive  revelation  as  the  Mexican 
■e>  •  >5<8  •»"•£*  «•«■-•  eautv  who  fell  so  dramatically  in  love 
b  o  u  n  Sloii  •'■'ith  Capt.  Jim  Stewart,  head  of  the 
>G  m  5  o  o  g,^  5  J  w  „  'exas  Rangers.  She  acts  with  a  fine 
S  J2*'_  .B^3-"''T3^Wl3'ense  of  proportion,  now  coquettish,  now 
""Hi:,-  =  - 


§  cs  c  E 


Svistfully  sentimental,  now  imperiously 


She  sings  remarkably  well, 
g    (u"  8 S  ^  2  ■£  ind  true.  She  matches  facial  play  to 
'w  .  .^csg.S^    *^ ipoken  words.    She  is  the  one  sure 
I  g  F'S  °  C.S  «  E  S  S  «'i5set  of  this  hybrid  "Rio  Rita."  Mr. 


ery  of  life,  a  general  human  satire  of  all  life." 
In  an  analysis  of  the  poem,  this  intrepid  dis- 
coverer notes  a  satire  on  ships,  seamanship, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  maps^  the  law 


to  be  severely  treated:  no  back-firing,  no  trials 
within  hearing  of  a  dwelling-house;  their  riders 
corivicted  a  second  time  will  lose  licenses  and 
machines.  The  order  "Go  sloW"  when  passing  a 


res': 


courts,  and  even  the  usual  literary  method  in  hospital  or  school  will  be  strictly  enforced, 
the  story  of  adventure.  Sunbeams  from  cucum-  Workmen  building  or  repairing  houses  will  not 
bers!  No  doubt  the  habit  of  a  warranted  genuine  be  allowed  to  shout  joyfully  to  each  other  on 
snark  of  getting  up  so  late  the  scafTolding.  Carpets  must  not  be  beaten  out- 

side a  courtyard.  If  one  tenant  in  a  block  of 


He  would  answer  to  'Hi!'  or  to  ahy  loud  cry 
Such  as  'Pry  me!'  or  'Fritter  my  wig!' 
To  'What-you-may-call  um!'  or  "What-was-his- ^^^^  taught  their  horses  to  dance  at  their  feasts 

to  the  music  of  flutes,  and  to  some  full  of  jump- 
ing nerves  a  flute  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  hammer  of  the  presumably  honest  carpen- 
It  IS  a  pleasure  to  find  the  verses  from  Car-  ter.   Tlie  Sybarites,  fine  fellows  in  their  wav, 
rolls  various  books  in  one  volume,  not  forget- thought  that  if  they  did  not  wish  to  die  before  - 
tog  "Rhyme?  and  Reason?"  with  the  story  of  their  time,  they  should  never  see  the  sun  rise  - 


That  it  frequently  breakfasts  at  5  o'clock  tea 
And  dines  on  the  following  day " 

has  an  occult  meaning. 


flats  objects  to  an  organ  grinder,  the  grinder 
must  go  farther  on.  Loud  speakers  and  gramo- 
And  what  would  Mr.  phones  must  work  behind  closed  windows.  Noth- 


McDermott  say  of  the  forgetful  person,  who,  Ing  is  said  about  riveters, 
boarding  the  vessel,  had  forgotten  his  umbrella,      these  councillors  in  Budapest  no  doubt  re- 
watch,  jewels,  clothes  for  the  trip,  luggage  and,  membered  the  Sybarites  who  forbade  all  those 


io  Boles,  lacking  the  youthful  dash  of  J. 
St^'**-^  "rlarold  Murray,  who  sang  "Jimmie"  for 
•"^(C  "vir.  Zlegfeld.  still  was  agreeable  vocally. 
■S  °  ..=  '=^'^Why,  though,  was  Mr.  Tierney's  score 
«  fe  n  S-o  gdeemed  so  inadequate  that  two  mushy 
S  "lH'Gu'S  <  ^ballads  must  be  interpolated,  to  retard 
S.GiHrt*^S|-K?JT3  ""screen  action  already  all  too  lethargic? 
Siu°a,!S  "  c  t.f^r.  Renavent  as  the  vOlainous  RavinofT 
"•S-^pSSi;  ."3gave  a  finished  characterization.  The 
-  ■  ^  SMessrs.  "Wheeler  and  Woolsey.  snatched 

■  '  cfrom  vaudeville  and  musical  comedy, 
allowed  great  latitude  In  their 
comic  interludes,  new  perhaps  to  mo- 
tion picture  audiences,  more  familiar 
and  thus  less  aifiusing  to  others. 
\  "Rio  Rita"  runs  exactly  two  hours, 
and  there  is  no  intermission.  That  it 
will  prove  another  very  remunerative 
attraction  from  a  box-oflSce  viewpoint 
was  Indicated  by  the  tremendous 
throngs  of  the  opening  days.  W.  E.  G.' 
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worst  of  all,  his  name? 


practising  noisy  trades  from  dwelling  in  their 
city:  as  braziers,  smiths,  carpenters.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  rear  a  "rooster"  in  the  town.  Yet 


name! 

But  especially  'Thing-um-a-jig!' " 


£  ?  ^  -SSiS—  >>  "5 
■o-°  S  o  "  ^ 
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DO  — 


[5Iiawatha's  Photographing 

"First  the  Governor,  the  Father; 
He  suggested  velvet  curtains 
Looped  about  a  massy  pillar; 
And  the  corner  of  a  table, 
Of  a  rosewood  dining  table. 
He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  something, 
Hold  it  firmly  in  his  left  hand; 
He  would  keep  his  right  hand  buried 
'Like  Napoleon)  in  his  waistcoat; 
He  would  contemplate  the  distance 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning. 
A.s  of  aucks  that  die  in  tempests." 

Here  we  have  Carroll  at  his  best;  the  mis- 
ceij  incous  light  verse  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
vojume  aie  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality, 
n  the  introductory  verses  to  the  Alice  books 


©r  set. 


I  lat  ENGLISH  SINGERS 

The  English  Singers  Flora  Mann, 
Nellie  Carson,  LilUan  Berger,  Norman 
Stone,  Norman  Notley,  and  Cuthbert 
Kelly— gave  one  of  their  programs  of 
motets,  ballets,  madrigals,  cries,  and 
folksongs  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  fair  sized  audience  was 
present.  . 

The  English  Singers,  while  not  gifted 
individually,  are  able  to  give,  enjoyably, 
programs  of  a  very  distinct  and  special 
appeal.  The  music  they  sing  is  charm-  • 
ing,  flavored  as  it  is  with  the  spirit  of 
an  age  gone  by.  and  they  sing  it  with 


9  ^ 


.S  S 

9.  « 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"younfi  Sowherea" 

An  all  iailiinsr  s<reen  drama  adapted  br 
Bradle.v  KiiiE  irom  tlip  flory  by  I4a  A.  R. 
W\  lie.  diret  ted  liy  KraiiU  Llo.rd  and  presented 
hv  Xirdt  National  with  the  (oilowinr  rasl : 

Mhert    V.'balen  Richard  Barttielnies!= 

^  w      Ai;nie  Jackson  Marion  Nixoii 

^■S       Mr.  .le^se  Bert  Roa.  h 

(  leaver   Anders  Raiuiolf 

(inorse   Raymond  Turner 

Ji      'Brunette.   Jooelyn  Le» 

?     ;    It  is  difficult  to  give  proper  praise  to 
such  a  picture  as  "Young  Nowheres" 
without  sounding  maudlin  and  unduly 
••jr|»*t,»j(    „  ^  ,  sentimental,  but  this  film  deserves  all 
«S^£ 5  m    ;)  possible  enthusiasm  that  can  be  given, 
"i^  ^-•^'^^'SP'i  !  Telling  the  sifnplest  and  most  common- 
_~t.c_MO?=  pij^gg  of  stories  and  with  a  cast  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Barthelmess  and  Miss  Nixon 
alone,  so  far  a.s  interest  was  concerned, 
this  touching  little  drama  held  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  audience  deeply  attentivr 
rsnd  touched.    It  is  so  easy  to  say  that 
the  lives  of  ill  paid  workers  are  dull  and 
drab,  but  hard  to  realize  how  they  ma.' 
yearn  for  the  simplest  commonplaces 
such  as  an  open  fire  and  a  place  to  be 
alone     together.     In-    conveying  thi.' 
pathetically  humorous  .situation  the  di- 
_     rector   of    "Young   Nowheres,"  Fi-ank 
5  S''^  S       Lloyd,  has  proceeded  with  much  delicacy 
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slorv  and  the  angry  man  reienu,. 
.  hermoie.  a  bibulous  and  klhd- 
heaited  middle-aged  rounder  who  had; 
liked  Albert,  proniises  to  take  caxe  oi 
them.  It  would  be  impossible  toj 
imagine  anything  better  than  the  acting 
of  Richard  Barthelmess  and  Marion 
Nixon  in  the  leading  roles.   Simply  flnds 


often  angiy  without,  cause,  unreasonafele,' 
tortured  by  the  thought  that  at  school! 
he  was  a  hero  In  the  eyes  of  Raleigh  i 
and  his  sister,  and  now  this  Raleigh, 
only  a  little  younger  than  he,  Is  as-! 
signed  to  his  company.  Will  not  the 
hero  have  fallen  from  his  pedestal? 
Will  Raleigh,  shocked,  tell  his  sister 
of  Stanhope's  deplorable  condition,  gal- 
lant and  competent  officer  as  he  Is? 
Fearing  Raleigh's  letters  home,  Stan- 
hope treats  him  harshly  even  ilp  to  the 


Nixon  in  the  leading  roles.  Simply  fl no.  ^ope  treats  him  harshly  even  ilp  to  the 
tenderly  they  portrayed  the  bewildered  .  time  that  he  Is  killed.  Then  Stanhope 
and  hopeful  cluldren  who  asked_so  littla  j  going  to  his  death  mourns  the  boy- 

worshipper,  as  he  mourns  the  death  of 
Osborne,  the  finest  man  in  the  dug- 


fiom  life  and  got  even  less.  Praase  is 
due  also  to  Bert  Roach  for  his  brief 
moments  as  the  never  sober  but  weH? 
meaning  Mr.  Jesse.  E.  L.  K»  - , 

PARK 

"The  Mississippi  Gambler" 

An  all-ialkiiie  pit-ture  adapted  tiy  ErtWsrd 
T.  Lowe.  Jr  .  linm  the  eloir  by  Karl  brown 
■^M<1    l/?onan1   lMdi1«.    directed    bv  Rermala 
'    -r   and    ricfcnted   by  Umversal 

illowins:  cast:  ,  ^ 

Nforcaii  Joseph  SchiMkranit 

Bla.khiiin  Joan  BenneU 

-     tie  Riiliards   Carraelit,!  Gcrashty 

iiiiiiiis  Blarkhiirn  Aiec  J?'  i^faQCi^t 

■  Tmy  -  Bcaidslcy  2*!?  ^51^?  ,=.^^..^00,  „..„™    ™    -  

capi.  ■*^<'''''^'-"vr  ;  -  '  -rM'' f  preferring  to  be  killed  by  his 
i    It  Is  probably  inevitable  that  wheiv  captain  to  any  expasure  on  the  front 
one  kind  of  pictui-e  makes  a  st.mm|.  ^^^^  y^^^  playing  the  man  when  Stan- 
i  success  there  will  be  a  whole  series  or  j^^pg  jg^j  j^j^  ^j^^t  he.  too,  has  been 
'  imitations  and  dilutions  of  it  turned tou«  frightened:  that  he  loathes  the  whole 
ito  trade  on  the  popularity  of  the  ong?.  business, 
inal  film.  It  is  too  bad  that  Josepn  r^^^y  ^^(j  others,  among  them  the 
Schildkraut's    performance    in     Show^  colonel,  disliking  to  carry  out  a  gen- 
Boat"  made  such  an  impression  max  gj.j^j.g  orders  that  will  send  men  to  cer- 
he  now  seems  doomed  to  play  a  series  j^^^j^  death,  yet  bound  by  duty  to  send 

of    Vianrlsnmf>    di.s.solute    VOlUie    gentle^-  fv,„„  „„.  tv,a  ^^i,  n,) 


out.    For  this  schoolmaster  Osborne, 
lover  of  books  and  gardens,  cool  in  dan- ' 
ger,  tor  he  can  read  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" while  awaiting  '  th|e  summons 
that  he  feels  sure  will  bring  death,, 
tries   to   bring   Stanhope   to  reason.; 
Accepting  his  fate,  Osborne,  without' 
heroics,  is  the  very  flower  of  an  English' 
officer. 

There  la  Trotter,  a  cheerful  soul,  fond  i 
of  jesting  and  eating  and  drinking;  care- , 
less  of  danger.  There  is  Hlbbert,  feign-  i 
Ing  sickness,  so  afraid  is  he  of  the 


    ea  uj  piay  a  jj^j^  death,  yet  bound  by  duty  to  sena 

handsome  dissolute  youiig  gentle^.  ,.fjg^  ^^e  cook  who  is  supposed  to 
men  who  earn  their  living  with  the  1  f„  3^  romic  character  as  well  as  a  brave 


\A  fif rnmp"pri soner  .....  Alfred  Karta.-nKm 
'  Yvonnft    Lily  Damita 

This  production,  the  program.^  will 
have  it — Informally — cost  the  tidy  sum 
of  $250,000.  This  seems  a  big  outlay  of 
money,  but  nevertheless  those  daring 
producers  will  surely  see  their  money 
back,  with  profits  accrued.  For  the 
entertainment  lacks  nothing,  unless  the 
want  of  Indecency  be  a  lack,  that  makes 
for  success  in  musical  comedy.  It  also 
rejoices  in  certain  merits  by  no  means 
universal. 

Of  the  virtues  most  common  to 
musical  plays  "Carry  On"  is  richly 
furnished  with  the  sort  of  tunes  that 
please  so  mightily  that  radio  audiences 
will  be  listening  to  them  for  a  year  or 
two  to  come,  times  both  sentimental 
and  springhtly,  with  one  rousing  mili- 
tary march  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
It  has  dancing  also  in  plenty,  of  the 
kind  now  most  popular,  but  extremely 
good  of  the  kind,  especially  when  the 
Albertina  Rasch  girls  take  a  hand,  also  i 
Miss  Shirley  Vernon.  } 

Engaging  music  and  clever  dancing 
might  have  been  expected.  A  real  plot, 
though,  was  not  to  be  counted  on  so 
confidently.  A  plot,  however,  there  is  to 
"Carry  On,"  one  by  no  means  bad, 
since  it  tells  a  real  tale  alive  with  droll 
situations — why  not,  when  a  young  mil- 
lionaii'e  goet  to  the  front  as  a  private, 
where  his  butler  as  sargeant  leads  him 
a  life? 

But  there  Is  more  than  a  lively  plot 
Real  drama  holds  the  stage  for  on 
stirring  episode,  when  the  troops,  leav 
ing  for  the  front,  leave  the  millionairi 


itra"comic"cWMter"^"weiriS''a"'brave  behind  under  arrest  as  a  spy  an  epi 
 sode  movingly  played  by  Mr.  Donahue 


cards.  "The  Mississippi  Gambler,  now  soldier,  live  their  life  for  six  days  in 
showing  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Is  the  j  ^^^^  dugout,  awaiting  the  German  onset 
first,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  last  of  t^at  they  know  is  inevitable  and  close 
these  feeble  carbon  copies.  Joseph  hand.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Shcrrifl 
Schildkraut  has  done  many  excellent;  ^^ote  his  play  for  an  amateur  com- 
things  in  the  theatre — who  could  for-  pa^y  which  did  not  have  a  female  mem- 
get  his  LUiom  in  Molnar's  play  of  that  ]^^^..^  hence  the  omission  of  any  "love 
name?  He  has  given  good  performaiicea.  jinterest"  except  the  reference  to  the 
in  the  moving  pictures,  too,  but  this  gjj.j  England  adoring  Stanhope,  who 
kind  of  wishy-washy  melodramatic  ro-  ^  leave  of  absence,  returned 

mance  will  do  him  no  good.  His  voice  honors.    We  doubt  the  truth  of 

is  very  good  and  he  has  unquestionable  ;  this  statement,  for  as  Corat  said  of  one 

—  t-i^  «Kiiif-,.   ii'Vion  hf>  rinp^  nnt.  for-   tur,. 


The  comedy,  too,  is  for  the  most  par 
good,  with  reason  and  character,  tak 
ing  the  place  of  silliness,  there  ti 
rnake  it  good.  The  want  of  low  come- 
dians brought  refreshments  to  som' 
persons  present  last  night. 

There  were  excellent  comedians,  or  , 
the  contrary,  on  hand  to  play  thos( 
really  funny  scenes,  at  the  head  o) 
them  WUIiafn  Trawley,  a,  "crooner"  o: 
^11  as  well  as  able  uctor.  Miss  Damita 
a  yqoung  woman  of  unusual  charm 

though  not  the  best  singer  or  dancer 
The,  ever  heard  or  seen,  played  an  attrac- 
tive role  delightfully.  As  for  Mr.  Dona- 1 
hue.  that  rhythmically  agile  Person  }j 
displayed  his  customary  agility^  The 
evening  through  he  pointed  his  speech^ 
neatly,  and,  after  an.  inauspicious  start 


IS  very  gooa  ana  ne  iiaa  uiimjci;i,n^ii<?.viv  tfju  statement,  lor  as  uorat  saia  ui  uiic 
dramatic  ability,  when  he  does  not  to>-.of  his  pictures  that  a  woman  in  it  would 
get  it  in  an  effort  to  be  unutterably  ir-  gpgij  tj,e  landscape,  so  a  woman  in  the 
resistible  and  dashing.  '  play  would  spoil  the  dugout, 

i    The  scene  of  "The  Mississippi  Gamb-  -    Ljfg    under    constant   strain.  The 
ler"  takes  place  on  one  of  those  old  -  dramatist  shows  how  each  officer  is  af- 
river  steamboats,  now  become  a  perfect  (ected,  the  war  as  a  war,  although 
I  god  send  for  the  sentimentally  Inclined  there  Is  firing,  whizzing  of  shells,  the 

i  director  who  desires  a  slightly  different  chatter  of  machme  guns,  now  and  then   

setting  for  moonlight  and  love-makUig.  ^  teiTifflc  explosion— aU  this  Is  incl-   n^^^iy,  ano,  ai j-ci  a.. 
\lr.  Schildkraut,  as  Jack  Morgan  Carv dental  to  the  effect  produced  on  *  ^I^.J  nri^ate  with  admirable 

ImehU  Geraghty  as  Suzette  Richards  terns  nervous,  steadied  by  a  sense , of ,  the  unlucky  private  wit.n  aanu 
land  Otis  Harlan,  as  "Tiny"  Beardsleyv  responsibility  and  .duty,  or  accepting.!  humor  and  verve. 

'are  engaged  in  fleecing  wealthy  and  carelessly  routine  and  discipline;  There    ^ J*}?  "re  both  opulent  and 

unsuspicious  passengers.  Tlieir  ganic  is  are  would-be  jovial  moments,  there  Is    Joseph  UjM^'.JI^^-osJ^es  Charles 
tried  once  too  often  on  the  incredibly  carousing,  there  is  joking,  but  with  the    tasteful,  also  the  costumes  °y  ^  ^ 
innocent  father  of  the  attractive  Lucy  thought  of  schooldays,  cricket,  football,  LeMalre 
i  Blackburn.  It  works,   of  course,,  but  loved  ones  in  England,  Is  also  the  re- 
Lucy,  with  whom  Morgan  finds  himSelf ,  minder  that  death  is  close  at  hand, 
i  In  love,  discovers  the  trick  and  forees'    The  humor  Introduced  into  the  play 
j  Morgan  to  play  her  for  the  money  is  generally  of  a  heavy  order,  as  of 
I  her  father  had  lost,  the  only  condition  men  endeavoring  to  be  waggish  when 
1  being  that  if  she  loses  she  will  be  Mor*  they  are  sick  at  heart,  or  anticipating 
'  gan's  prize.  He  lets  her  win,  in  a  grossly  the  onrushing  foe.    Even  Osborne  is 
mishandled  sequence,  then  breaks  witli  ominously  quiet  as  he  leaves  his  trln- 
his  partners  in  crime  and  leaves  the,  kets  on  the  table  before  going  on  his 
'  boat.  As  he  stands  on  the  bank  wactch-  desperate  adventure. 
'  ink  the  steamer  depart,   a  letter  is     There  was  an  excellent  ensemble  In 
brought  to  him  with  the  locket,  of  the  performance,  but  the  porttayail  of 
Lucy's  inside  that  she  had  told  him  she  Osborne  by  Mr.  Stephenson  stood  out 
would  give  only  to  the  man  she  loved,  in  bold  relief  by  his  calmness,  one 
Miss  Joan  Bennett,  as  Lucy,  made  a  might  say  his  serenity,  his  kindness,  his 
lovely  picture  in  her  becoming  old-  sanity,  natural  sweetness  of  character, 
fashioned  costumes  and  acted  witlj  all  Mr.  Bh'd  as  Stanhope  had  a  theatrical 

the  conviction  possible  to  her  part.  "Thef—-   — 

outstanding  performance,  however,  was  part.  Was  it  over-acted?  Was  it  possioie 
...    English  ofl&cer  so  hysterical  at 


I  pressive  chftl-acter,  welT  directed  i 
has  color,  dignity,  almost  a  spiri- 
exaltation.    The  tableau  of  the  sij 
gondola,  with  crescent  moon  againii 
deep  blue  sky.  was  a  delicate  fanta^ 
Yet  an  instant  later  Mr.  Carroll  is  an 
to  offend  all  the  canons  of  goojl  tast 
by  some  tawdry  interlude.  Of  such  uu 
even  trend  is  his  genius. 

The  story  is  as  simple  as  Mothe 
Goose  nursery  rhyme.    It  has  been  se 
to  tunes  which  are  quite  devoid  of  'sub 
stance,  the  soi-t  of  times  which  a  choi 
of  two  dozen  male  voices  may  safel- 
sing  in  unison.  The  dialogue,  whett;' 
of  the,  credited  writers  ox  out  of  M' 
Errors  copious  scrap  book,  is  mawkl';' 
labored,  too  often  without  wit.  v.-i-,V 
could  be  duller  than  that  rantinc  ^rr 
tatlon  allotted  to  Matteo  in  the'  r  ^ 
park!  The  players  evinced  amaziiy; 
airy  as  to  which  could  shout  the  lou-. 
est.  either  in  sonp;  or  speech.  For  thosf 
with  ears  still  sensitive  despite  years  of 
; dwelling  in  a  world  devoted  to  noises  it 
must  have,  been  a  very  trying  evening 
Miss  Raleigh  was  a  sweet,  uri's'-'-^i"- 
Fioretta,  Mr.  Callam  sang  and  fence<l 
boldly.  Miss  Harmon  was  biuadu 

morous  as  the  marchesa  who  sang  ol 
the  "wicked  Old  WUlage  of  Wenice. 
and  employed  vigbrously  methods  which 
smacked  frankly  of  the  burlesque  stage. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  Miss  Brlce 
and  Mr.  Atwill  are  entitled  to  the  fella*- 
tations  of  the  season.  W.  E.  G. 

THIS  WEEK'S  SI  AOK  — 
COPLEY— "The  Creatine  Chair.  '  mjfMT 
play,  iourth  and  last  week. 

MAJESTIC-  Follow  Thru."  musical  com- 
edy.  lOlh  and  last  week.  .  .  ,.  .     »  1 

PT-VMOnTH —  The  Perfect  AUbi.    ,A.  *•] 
M  ™-^.e?live"  comedy.  OP'^^'""'^^^ 
RFPERTOBY— "Julius    Caesar.  fo^fJM 
pefre^  hiSoncal  play>  third  and  Ue.  we*. 

<SHT)BFRT—'  Carry  On."  musical  comeOSVl 
^ithYlfc^  Donahue.  Lily  Damita^  ' 

cHi-RFHT  APOLLO — "Her  Fnend  «« 
Kinf-'^i^antif"  comedy  ^th  WUUua 
Favershani :  second  and  last  week.  ) 

TREMO'T  •  Fioortitta,"  musical  come<iy. 

with  Leon'  Errol.  _     „  -  r 

wtLBUR— "Journey's  End.     B.  C.  Bnep- 

nft's  war  ilaj'.   

KOTE— The  Hollis  Street  and  Tremon» 
theatres  are  dark  this  week 


B.vcn  by  Carmelita  Geraghty  as  Mor- 
gan's discarded  .sweetheart;  she  put  real 
feeling  and  dramatic  fervor  into  ,  an 
ab.<:urd  and  thankless  role.  The  South- 
ern accents  assumed  by  all  the  players 
were  inclined  to  run  away  with  theitt 
and  sounded  vei-y  foolish.— E.  L.  H..  . 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "Jenny's  End"  a  play 
In  three  acts  by  R.  C.  Sheriff,  presented 
by  Henry  Miller  m  association  with 
Maurice  Browne:  staged  by  James 
Whale.  Produced  by  the  Stage  Society,  > 
London  at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  Dec.  9, 
1928.  Messrs.  Home.  Zucco.  Field, 
Evans.  Olivier,  Cooper,  Speaight.  Walsh, 
Stoker.  Wincott.  New  York,  at  thej 
Henry  Miller  Theatre  March  22,  1929. 
Messrs.  Roberts,  L.  Quartermalne, ' 
Stanley,  Williams,  Keith-Johnson, 
Wenman,  Hawkins,  Seaward.  The  com- 
pany seen  here  last  night  gave  its  first 
performance  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  on  Oct.  31. 

The  cast  was  as  follo^ws: 

Captaii-   Hardy  Fr,iTii-is  rnninloii 

Lt.  Osbcirne  '. .  .Hcniy  Stephenson  : 

Private  Mason   Han  K()(il<er  ( 

■M  Lt.  RalBiah  Frcdcvaik  Callin-- 

Capi .    Si  aiihone  Richard  Bird 

2d   Lt.    Trotlpi-  Norman  Pieme 

M  Lt.  Hibberi  S.  P.^unlley.  Jr. 

Company  Sergeant  Major;  .John  Parnsli 

The  Colonel  Geonre  Thorpe; 

German   Soldier   .Ben  Kranz; 

Brouirhlon  William   Watson  [ 

Private  Vernon  Downinei 

The  officers  in  "Journey's  End"  are 
presented  as  EngUshmen  and  youths, 
differently  affected  by  life  In  the  dug-| 
out.  Stanhope,  long  in  service,  has! 
shattered  nerves.  He  drinks  continu- 
ously and  in  great  quantity.    He  isi 


times  to  retain  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
lows'' To  be  a  leader,  however,  personally 
gallant  he  was  m  action?  The  last  scene 
when  Stanhope  bends  over  the  body  ol 
Raleigh,  was  finely  played,  as  was  tne 
scene  in  which  Mr.  Catlhig,  as  Raleigh, 
enters  the  dugout,  finds  everything 
strange,  but  rejoices  that  he  «  under 
his  old  friend,  Stanhope,  whom  he  had 
not  yet  seen  as  an  officer. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  in  this 
play  tlie  spectator  sees  the  cSect  ol 
war  on  individual  characters,  he  him- 
self is  not  moved  by  what  goes  on  and 
is  said  on 

a  few  mig"..-  

man  s  line  in  the  description  of  a  ves 
sel  lost  at  sea:  "I  am  the  man,  I  sui- 
fer'd,  I  was  there." 


TREMONT  THEATRE 

"Fioretta" 

Musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and  17 
scenes:  book  by  Earl  Carroll,  adapted  by 
Charlton  Andrews:  music  and  lyrics  by 
George  Bagby  and  G.  Romllli,  w»thad- 
ditional  lyrics  by  Grace  Henry.  Jo  Trent 
and  Billy  Rose:  Produced  at  the  Ear 
Carroll  Theatre.  New  York,  Feb.  5.  1929. 
first  performance  in  Boston  last  evening 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast  of  principals: 

niikp  of  Venice   Brian  MacDonald 

Duchess  of  Venice    Fraiices  Gabrielle 

roum  Maiteo  Di  Broiro.  .  . .  .Manart  Kippen 

r,f.",ri^e;^!,i."^' 

F  i  etta  Pepoi;  ' ' '  .  .  Evansrelino  Raleigh 
Ors  n  (Count  di  Rovani  . .  Alexander  CaUara 
jufohesa  Vera  di  Llvio. .  .Josephm^e  Haxmon 

jiai^uSi  Fllip'po'di  LiHo":;;  Charles  Howard 

Of  the  three  stars  who  originally  led 
the  procession  hi  Mr.  Carroll's  potpourri 
of  pageantry,  percussion  and  piffle,  only 
one  Mr.  Errol,  had  th«  hardihood  to  re- 
maiJi.  Miss  Fanny  Brlce,  for  a  brief 
time  masquerading  as  the  Marchesa 
Vera  di  Livio,  and  Mr.  Lionel  AtwUl,  as 
the  conniving  minister  of  state.  Count 
Matteo,  dropped  out  of  line  early,  per- 
haps from  exhaustion.  Mr.  Errol,  how- 
ever is  of  more  enduring  fibre.  Having 
mastered  the  role  of  Julio,  an  awkward 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLY^fOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per-, 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Perfect 
.Alibi"  (entitled  by  the  dramatist  "The 
Fourth  Wall"),  a  play  in  three  acts  and 
five  scenes  by  Alan  Alexander  MlUie. 
Produced  as  "The  Iourth  Wall"  at  the 
F'vmarkct,  LonCon,  on  Feb.  29.  1928 
Chief  players.  Norah  Swinburne.  Jack 
Hobbs.  Frank  Cdller.  Spencer  Trevor, 
David  Hawthorne,  Tom  RejTiolds.  Kin-| 
scy  Pcile  and  Mary  Sheridan.  Produced] 
as  "The  Perfect  Alibi"  at  the  Hopkins 
I  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  27,  1928. 
Presented  by  Charles  Hopkins. 
The  case  last  night  was  as  follows: 

 Philip  Tonre 

. .  . .  ij.  Vivian  Tobin 
. . .  .Bionias  Louden 


Iinimy  Ludfrove  . . . 
:>iisaii  Cuiininrham  . 
Edward  Lavrrlck... 
(Edward  P.  Caiter  . 
.\l,;j.  KothersiU  .... 
JaiiB  Wen  .  . . 

Mrs.  Kullerton-Fane 
.\i  iluir  Liideiove  .  . 

.\ilams   

V.  C.  Mallet. 


.      H.  1. 
.  .Marv 

.  .Lemon 

 Harrv  P.. 

 Carsiiii  Davi-uyorl 

 Harry  Bereslord 


SHUBERT  THEATRE 

Jack  Donahue,  •with  Lily  Damita.  In  i 
"Carry  On,"  musical  comedy  in  two  | 
acts,  book  by  Fied  Thompson^and  Jack 
Donahue,  words  and  music  by  Arthur 
Swanstrom,  Benny  Davis  and  J.  Fred 
Coots.  First  produced  at  Cleveland,  Oct. 
21.  Presented  by  Bobby  Connolly  andj 
Arthur  Swanstrom.  The  cast: 

Panfipld   Jacl«  Donahue 

i<T,^^H»?Sil-  ;  .  Shirley  Vernon 

Hobson  -William  Frawlcy 

V.9.V,,?,"  T.VvVrfi   M  Hon  Watson 

Arthur  lia\er8    '  Raii.T  Walsh 

^;:lu?fS^:;5^-::::::::::::;:SJS 

K^J^r/ld  "Alfred  Bar,lelantr 

?»^,pt.«""'""'!!:     :        Gwendolyn  Milne 

•f^^f',^,*""     Marion  Chambers 

itUii^   Francos  Markey 

;       .  .  . .  .    Isobel  Zehner 
Mai.  Archibai<i-ponsonby-Ka^oke^  Hntcheson 

Pi„,.,.p    Raoul  de  Tisne 

4  R  fii«h  officer  Charles  E.  Bird 

A  German  prisoner    Bpoeii 


■  Spi      ■•  Mallei " .' .' .' .' .' ' '  •'  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  Leo  G.  Carrol 

The  audience  soon  after  the  raising 
of  the  curtain  sees  t,he  worthy  Arthur 
LuQgrove  murdered  ingeniously  by  the 
i:!ic:<  and  suave  Mr.  Carter  ald^d  and 
p.betled  by  the  slnist?r  Mr.  Laverick. 
The  audience  sees,  but  does  not.  to  use 
the  French  term,  "assist.  "  at  the  murder. 
Mr.  Milne  then  shows  how  a  gul  relying 
on  her  hituitlons  brings  the  murderers 
to  justice,  studying  the  problem  at  mid- 
night, but  in  decorous  'dress,  with  her 
lover,  Jimmy,  at  first  pooh-poohing, 
at  last  admiring  and  applauding.  Mr. 
Milne,  having  written  an  excellent  de- 
tective story,  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
and  no  doubt  having  read  many  novels 


01  movea  uy  wiia<,  e^^o       — ;  fellow  who  happened  to  have  a  ve.y 
n  the  stage.  Yet  last  night  not  !  i  pretty  daughter  named  Fioretta.  Mr.  Br- 
ight have  repeated  Walt  Whit-         brought  to  its  native  artlessness  all 
....  ..-„„_i.,fi„.,  r.r  c  vp,«-         ^^^^^       that  comic  routine  which, 

has  served  him  so  well  in  more  distm-;  aim  nu  ^vv^^v  ■  --  -      -  . 

guished  years.  He  teetered,  staggered,  of  this  class,  could  not  help  at  the  ena 
fell  repeatedly  on  that  wobbly  right  leg,  fajji^g  j^to  the  customary  pitfalls,  nor 
arose  and  reeled  and  fell  again.    He  bringing  In  a  pistol  from 

summoned  all  of  his  serviceable  tricks  '^^"^^'^  llf^J'^^J^  had  been  with- 
of  pantomime,  of  unchastened  gesture,  ^hich  ^^^Jf .^^Y'^f  ^^at  does  not  con- 
of  rowdy  speech.  Feigning  inebriation  f,^*;'\,,«,"dTmXg  evidence-but  one 
he  delivered  a  rambling  disserUlJon  ^'^oi  go  further.  The  interests  of 

from  atop  a  table  In  a  whie  cellar  while^  mu«t  not  go  lu.i   _  _  ^^^^ 

half  a  dozen  stalwarts  in  gay  imlforms 
stood  ready  to  right  him  as  he  seemed 
about  to  collapse.  Of  his  many  mo- 
ments of  brave  buffoonery  last  evenmg 
he  found  his  best  foil  In  the  cute  little 

donkey,  called  Geranium,  which  hauls  "'"^"^/^^  wlio  certarnlv'  had  a  viUano 
Julio    and    the    squawkmg    marchesa^     ^^^^'^^^     ^  sneaicmg  manner,  att 
across  the  stage  in  the  second  act,  and!     ^.^.^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  neither  frank  noi 
provokingly  lies  do\\Ti  while  Mr.  Erroi  i  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^  purposes  of 
scolds  him.  ^lav  No  doubt  Mr.  Louden  in  pri 

Mr.  Carroll  to  one  of  the  most  «:cen-  v  .  admirable  of  men. 

trie  of  contemporary  producers.  He  has  sentimentalist.  The  muid<  « 

a  fine  faculty  for  setting  on  the  stage  naPs        ^^rrwdlv  plotted,  the  At^ 


must  not  go  luiiiiti.  —•"-  _,.„ 
those  who  have  still  to  see  the  play 
must  be  protected.  The  first  act  is  ex- 
cellent in  every  way.  The  great  surprise 
come.s  early  in  It.  Who  would  suspect 
the  portly,  kindlv  gentleman  of  plotting 
murder?    Everything   pointed   to  Mr.j 


riohn 


a  fine  faculty  for  settmg  on  the  stage  shrewdly  plotted,  the  df'^  . 

pictures  of  beauty  which  appeal  to  the  »  ^^.^.^^         admirably  iSa 

eye  honestly.    The  procession  to  the  ^    w  j^^,^  ^^^^      ,hat.  p|l 

great  hall  for  the  wedding  of  Fioretta  "ffj"' js  overlooked  as  the  §« 
ind  her  dashing  lover.  Orsmo.  con-  \vP\%°'^he  room.  The  Inter  53 

demned  to  be  shot  '^mediately  after  derf  -^^a^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^3. 
the  rcvcmony,  is  -spectacle  of  most  im-  ^^^^^^^J"^  "'V 
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second  act  it  would  seem  Mr 
lis  to  satirize  the  honest  but 
rndravors  oi  a  professional  detcc- 
'  And  the  conclusions  of  his  father, 
'  illage  policeman  lost  in  admiration 
im  son's  acumen.  And  sn  even  Mr. 
•  ;  ni'  joins  liis  co-matss  in  showing 
,nv  superior  an  amateur  detective  te  to 
he  professional  even  when  he  halls 
lom  Scotland  Yard.    The  alibis  of  all 
n  Ludgrove's  hous3  are  firmly  estao- 
■■^hcd.  apparently  not  to  bs  shaken: 
Hit  the  murdercrj  did  not  reckon  on 
lip  close  scrutiny  of   the  detective's 
Hitps  by  Susan  and  her  swain.  The 
irst  scene  of  the  last  ?,ct— the  long  con- 
pr?ation  at  midnlglit — prosseds  at  a 
lower  pace:  and  the  final  accusation 
ind  arrest  is  stuffed  with  the  Improba- 
vi;tics  that  make  cictective  stories  and 
■  \  tory  plays  so  entertaining.   If  these 
"probabilities  were  omitted,  who  would 
sd  the  novels  or  see  the  plays?  "The 
pr.  fret  Alibi"  is  In  its  scheme  refresh- 
.  unusual,  but  Mr.  Milne  cannot 
1)6  the  formulas  and  the  convcn- 
-   when   the   cheery   Mr.  Carter 
s  that  he  is  suspected, 
i  s  Tobin,  at  first  Indistinct  »nd 
od  in  spesch.  soon  recovered  her- 
pnd  eave  plaiisrjtlity  by  her  rea- 
ls and  her  behavior  to  a  character 
,   ,iited  for  the  unrea.wning  pleuure 
lol  audiences.   Her  final  scene  with  Mr. 
fciirter  was  played   in   a  sufficiently 
r'   -113"   manner  to  hold  the  spectators 
i\  with  a  sobriety,  a  demure 
'  a  mixture  of  humor  and 

liioiiy  uini  deserved  the  compliments  of 
I  baffled  Mr.  Carter.    Mr.  Ling  was  a 
'  most  engaging  scoundrel,  a  delightful 
companion — except  to  poor  old  Lud- 
srove.   His  clear  enunciation,  the  good 
nature  oozing  from   his  speech,  his 
readiness  in  action,  his  coolness,  not 
even  shalien  when  he  walked  out  to 
arrest — made  his  performance  one  to  be 
gratefully  remembered.    Mr.  Beresford 
was  an  amusing  policeman,  amusing  in 
spite  of   persistent   and  unnecessary 
mugging.     His   respect   for  Scotland 
Yard,  his  beery  voice,  his  stupidly  wise 
eomments.  his  pride  in  hU  son — these 
tno  will,  not  be  forgotten.    The  others, 
'  pirially  Mr.  Can-oil,  Mr.  Tonge  and 
Newham-Davi.i  were  more  than 
..-.te  in  their  roies. 
A  large  audience  was^greatly  entcr- 

BOLAND  E.  PARTRIDGE 
Roland  E.  Partridge,  tenor,  sang  this 
irogram  la.st  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  ac- 
mpanied  by  Cellus  Dougherty:  My 
i.  ttle  Sveet  Darling,  Byrd:  I  Care  Not 
For  These  Ladies,  Camplan:  Awake, 
-weet  Love.  John  Dowland:  Sweet,  Be 
\n  Longer  Sad,  Lament  of  Dido,  Sailor 
Song.  Purcell;  Ganymcd,  Schubert; 
Rotschaft,  Brahms;  Miv  trauemtc. 
irunk;  Trunken  Mussen  Wir.  Wolf; 
rsecUle,  Strauss;  Chanson  de  Ronsard, 
lonegger;  Bring  Me  Thy  Songs.  Delight, 
rjallantlnc;  The  Sky  Above  The  Roof, 
vaughan  Williams;  A  Clear  Midnight, 
;oy!  Slupmate,  Joy!  Winds.  Walton; 
.vmterstuerme,  from  'Die  Walkucre," 
.vagner;  Death  the  Commander,  Mous- 
orgsky. 

After  a  year  or  more  of  absence  from 
Boston  concert  halls,  Mr.  Partridge 
3  me  back  last  night  to  please  a  large 
'udlence.  Absence  has  altered,  seem- 
nglv,  neither  his  nature  nor  his  art. 
v.vtn  as  m  the  past,  Mr.  Partridge  ap- 
irared  armed  with  an  individual,  dig- 
iified  pr'-^ram.  Again  he  had  with  him 
he  fervrr  and  energy  which  set  him 
rpart  fr'.m  the  usual  run  of  youn? 
\merican  singers.  He  is  still  possessed 
'f  his  nice  tenor  voice,  well-sounding 
so  long  as  he  does  not  try  to  sing  too 
lew  or  too  high,  too  loud  or  too  soft.  A 
certBln  ca.se,  indeed,  he  has  gained  in 
the  delivery  of  tones  moderately  high. 
He  has  also  acquired  a  boldness,  if 
scarcely  an  ea.";:,  which  enables  him 
10  emit  at  will  a  very  high  note  indeed. 

Mr.  Partridge,  further,  has  bettered 
his  legato. 

His  pronunciation  of  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  his  .strongest  point, 
Mr.  Partridge  has  suffered  to  degenerate 
Into  something  painfully  faulty.  His  ex- 
travagance of  style,  too,  he  has  not 
ii-arnod  to  curb.  Those  whispers  and 
i.  those  extreme  variations  of  pace 
exhibit,   handsomely,   Mr.  Par- 

lidges  warmth  of  temperament,  but 
fhey  .serve  Purcell'.";  music  ill,  Schu- 
bert's as  well  and  Brahms's.  Inferring 
that  they  answer  Honegger's  purpose 
little  better,  or  Mr.  Ballantine's,  either, 
now  seems  not  the  moment  to  venture 
comment  on  their  songs.  The  com- 
bination of  Whitman-Vaughan-Williams 
eould  surely  have  been  done  fuller  jus- 
tice to;  even  cursory  study  of  the  songs 
.shows  as  much. 

Thi.s  Ls  all  a  pity.  Mr.  Partridge  has  I 
vclce,  talent,  energy.  Why  will  he  not 
learn  thoroughly  vocal  technique  and 
I  tjUiprinciples  of  fine  musical  taste  be- 
I  fo^  he  ventures  in  public  programs 
I  so  exacting? 

Mr  Dougherty,  with  his  accompanl- 
mer.is  sometimes  beautiful,  sometimes 
distrn^tingly  showy,  sometimes  noncha- 
I  lant,  on  the  whole  proved  himself  a 
R.  R.  G. 


FOLK  DANCES 

The  English  Folk  Dance  Society 
Douglas  Kennedy,  director.  14  dancers 


Mrs.  ' Conde,  TBiSIWTine.  liad  sung 
four  Paure  .songs,  "Solr,"  "Mandoline," 
•  Les  Berceaux"  and  "Notre  Amour." 
In  a  few  years'  time  Mrs.  Conde  has 
gained  in  warmth  of  tone.  It  seenrs  re- 
grettable, however,  that  neither  in  this 


with  music  for  violin  and  piano  (Elsie  i  g^-^yp  Rims'ky-Korsakov's  "Hymn 

Avril  and  May  Elliot  Hobbs)  and  with  |  to  the  Sun"  she  should  have  had  op- 
Olive  Carey  to  sing,  appeared  in  Sym- :  portunty  to  display  her  pretty  knack  at 
if  1    V  Ji„v,f     TV,«  nmoT»m  staccato.    She  was  announced  to  close 
phony  hall  last  night.    The  program        ^^^^^^.^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

v»as  as  follows:  English,  "Moon  Marketing,"  by  Weaver; 

(-omui-.v  naci.f!":  „        ,,  Bax's   cradle  song.   "Ebb  Tide"  and 

■1'i.e  Fn.;r.y  P^-'r^    v  iw^'^t  pJI'^^nrtl"'''      Pan  and  the.  Little  Green  Reed,"  by 
-'ri^hn^'iaWoid'^M^^^^^  Gulesian.  and    "April  Children," 

Woins  iJaiio.fis:  „       bv  Carey.    Mrs.  Conde  was  well  ac- 

 8xCS  j  companied  by  Edwin  Biltcliffe. 

I    For  his  third  contribution  Mr.  Board- 

 Northumberland  man  chose  a'  prelude  in  C  by  Abram 

Carey,  baritone  -       ( chasins.  agreeable  music,  and  Liszt's 
Mephisto  waltz..   By  playing  the  waltz 


Oxon 
Oxon 


HiMil   th»  Squirrel 

Swoid  Dance: 

r.-irdson   

SoJijrs.  nil 

f'oiuitr.v  Panops  :  ,  t 

Orangp.s  anri  Lemon?:  Phoenix:  Step  Statei.j 


Mori  ifl  Dances . 

l>ro(:pf>;ional<  Wheatle.r. 

Thf  Kose  Fipld  Town. 

Step  Kar-k  Field  Town. 

C<iiinir.v  Dances:  _         .  , 

The  Tiinmph   Traditional 

The  Boatman;  St.  Martin's  _ 

I. John  Playford's  collection  le.'iO-liIS) 
Morri.*!  .Jifir: 

Lailipp'    Pleasure  BtecUnslon.  GlOi. 

WKli   pine  and  labor  accoroijaniment. 
foiiiiir.v  Dance;  .  . 

The  Runniny  Set  .....  Kentuclty.  TI.  S.  A. 
SontB.  Clive  Carey 
roiintr.r  Dancee: 
Dick  s  Matirot:  The  Old  Moln 

(.Tnhn  Plajlord's  cot  lection  1650;1728) 
l\torris  Dances: 

J.ada  .T,  BiiMihiim  Artderhury.  Gk)9. 

(::(llnnt  Hussar  Bledincton.  Glos. 

Gipcn  Garters  Bamptoii.  Oxoii 

The  English  Polk  Dance  Society,  un- 
der the  directorship  of  Douglas  Ken- 
nedy, opened  an  American  tour  last 


John  pia.vroid  6  collection  ir..'iO-i728)  musical  Intelligence,  with  careful 

attention  to  rhythm  and  to  tone  color, 
Mr.  Boardman  succeeded  in  giving  his 
performance  a  real  air  of  \'irtuosity.  a 
suggestion  even  of  the  Mephistophelian 
temperament.  Here  was  admirable  work. 

Both  artists  were  applauded  by  an 
audience  of  unusual  size.        R.  R.  G. 


CONCERT  NOTES 
Gertr  ude  Ehrhart  will  sing  tonight  in ' 
'Jordan  hall.  Her  program  includes 
songs  by  Salvator  Rosa,  Chopin,  Rous- 
sel,  Milhaud,  Schubert,  SchQmann, 
Franz,  Brahms,  Miaskavskj' — who  is 
known  here  only  by  a  very  long  ■  sym- 
phony—ProkofielT,  Stravinsky  (the  Fish- 
erman's .song  from  "The  Nightingale"), 
and  a  group  of  songs  written  by  Mr. 
night  in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  Gebhard  last  summer,  at  Bar  Harbor, 
of    EngUsh    country    dances,    Moni^  He  will  play  the  accompa^iments  of 

dances  and  jigs,  and  sword  dancers,'  grouP-  

The  progi-am  of  the  Symphony  eon- 
certs  this  week  is  not  the  one  that  was 
announced.  Spohr's  Notturnp  for  TS'ind 
instruments  and   'Turkish  Music"  has 


was  wai'mly  applauded  by  a  large  and 
di.stinguished  audience.  The  entertain- 
ment,  or  demonstration,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  have  lis  call  it,"  wa.s  given  under 

the  patronage  of  the  Boston  branch  of  b^l"n"pu"oveT"A  ^eek^^^^ 
the  English  Folk  Dance  Society.  , 
As  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out.  In  a 
short  introductory  speech,  the  English 
folk  dances  and  Morris  dances  are  be- 
ing revived  and  danced  with  more  and 
more  enthusiasm,  not  because  they  are 
English,  and  not  because  they  are  old 


ing  "Mother  Goose"  suite  has  been  sub- 
stituted.   Louis  Gruenberg's  .symphonic 
poem  "The  Enchanted  Isle,"  Mozart's 
symphony  in  E  flat  major  and  Strauss's 
"Till  Eulenspiegel"  hate  been' retained, 
Mr.  Gruenberg  planned  a  series  of  four 
u  r  V,     „e-  tho,,        fnn  in  rfn     rvr- !  "^Jinphonic  poems  with  fantastic  titles. 
^,"in,vTh^v  «rp  Vn       do    But  con-  TWO  of  them  were  never  completed. 
r,^l^o  Mr   Ke^nedi^s  half-c^^^^^^  Enchanted  Isle."  composed  dur- 

anxTetv?  t'^  y  a^luoSuf  Ta't^h'  ing  the  world  war,  w-as  laid  aside  for 
Mr  Kennedy  and  his  13  companions  jSome  years,  then  revised  and  rescored. 
j  danced  with  the  "gay  simplicity"  that  j^.  inspired  by  any  poem,  enay, 

characterizes  English  folk  dancing,  and  or  geography.   

riiShm^lnd^ir^of  La  Argentina  wiU  dance  msymphonj 

Cecil  Sharp  first  became  Interested  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon,  wnen 
in  reviving  the  English  countiT  dance  assisted  by  Miguel  Berdion, 

SO  years  ago.   Since  his  death  m  1924.  ^.^^.^^  ^^^jj  ^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^y  Dal 


others  have  taken  up  the  ^^orK  ne  ,  k-— — — 

started,   The  tour  that  was  opened  last       !,*;.°""Anriftlu^ia^^^  to  a  folk^ 

night  in  Boston  will  .continue  through  ^e'de,  an  Andalusian  tango  lo  3.  loi*-. 


started, 

Ai^erica,  fn  Tn%«empr'{;"In^eVe^raii,l  tune^  a  ^ance  to  a  Cuban  jmk^J^^'^ 

Torrui^T'''' '"""^  "1 ph^s>'^l^isl^a'^fds"7Lt^  co?rW 

^°'T^e"'^rces  are  very  .beautiftil-theU^^l  .^W;   lmp--s  o^^  a^^^^^^^^ 


are  very  beautiful — the 
Morris  (originally  Moorish,  perhaps), 
dance.s,  especially.  The  bells  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, the  leaps,  the  gay  twirls  of 
the  foot,  the  bright  ribbon  garters  of 
the  men  lent  charm  to  the  intricate 


benizr  and  De  Falla.  The  "Dance  drt 
Yeux  'Verts"  has  music  by  the  lamented 
iGranados,  and  it  Is  said  it  was  com^ 
posed  for  Mme.  Argentina  and  deal* 


figures  of  the  dance.    A  vigorous  and  |cated  to  her.    There  is  a  graphic  de^ 


skilful  sword  dance,  part  of  an  ancient  ;  .scription  of  her  dancing  in  De  Faiiaa 

  -•  gvpsy  ballet  "El  Amor  Brujo"  in  J.  B, 

Trend  s  "Manuel  De  Falla  and  Spanish 
Music."  recently  published  by  Alfred 


ritual,  was  splendidly  done.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  dancers,  while  not  pre- 
tentious.- were  unusually-  appropriate 
and  beautiful. 

A  number  of  songs,  folk  tunes  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Vaughan-Wlll- 
iains,  Clcil  Sharp.  Gustav  Hoist,  and 
the  singer,  Clive  Carey.  plea.sed  by  their 
tender  eloquence  and  quaint  humor.  It 


A.  Knopf,  a  most  interesting  book. 

"Vladimir  Horowitz,  the  brilliant  pian- 
ist, will  play  in  Symphony  hall  nextt 


Sunday  afternoon  Brahms's  sonata  inl 

ucuuci  cimiuc.ii;c  -...u  v,u»....    -  F  miiior,  Debussy's  "L'Isle  Joyeuse, 

Ls  easy  to  see  the  tremendous  effect  this  ij  Prokofieff's  "Six  Fleeting  Visions,  ana 
folk  music  is  having  on  contempora-   -Suggestions  Diaboliques,"  three  plecea 

by  Chopin  and  three  pieces  by  Liszt,  in- 
cluding Busoni's  arrangement  of  "La 
Campanella," 

Concert*  next  week— Monday  night, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchesti-a.  Tuesday 
night,  William  Richardson,  baritone, 
George  W.  Brown  Hall;  Apollo  Club, 
with  Royal  Dadmun,  baritone,  Jordan 
hall.  Wednesday  night,  Luella  Meitus, 
soprano.  Jordan  hall;  George  Brown, 
violoncellist,  George  W.  Brown  halU 
Thursday  illght,  Royal  Dadmun,  Jor- 
dan hail.  Friday  afternoon,  Bostoa 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Friday  night, 
Aidan  Redmond,  singer,  Steinert  hall. 
Saturday  afternoon,  Frederic  TlUotson, 
pianist,  Jordan  hall.  Saturday  night, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.      P.  H. 


neous  English  composing,  for  the  songs 
sung  last  night  were  strong  with  the 
spirit  that  imbues  the  best  English  music 
today.  Mr.  Carey  sang  with  excellent 
diction,  though  with  a  regrettably 
forced  and  hollow  tone. 

The  dancers  were  accompanied  by 
piano  and  violin  for  all  the  dances  but 
one.  That  one  was  accompanied  by 
the  traditional  pipe  and  tabor,  charm- 
ingly reminiscent  of  pastoral  scenes. 
The  sound  made  one  wish  that  this 
whole  program  of  dances  could  have 
been  given  out  in  a  field,  under  a  sun- 
shiny sky,  its  natural  setting.       E.  B. 

CONDt;— BOARDMAN 

Two  musicians  showed  sense  last 
night.  Maria  Conde,  soprano,  and  the 
pianist,  Reginald  Boardman.  Instead  of 
attempting,  with  their  single  talents — 
not  yet  quite  mature — -to  entertain  an 
audience  apiece,  they  gave  a  concert 
together.  A  pity  it  is  more  musicians 
will  not  do  likewise.  ' 

Mr.  Boardman  led  off  the  proceedings 
with  five  movements  from  Bach's  sixth 
French  suite.  In  his  thirst  for  speed 
he  damaged  certain  characteristic 
rhythms,  the'  bourree's  particularly, 
also  that  of  the  courante.  Far  better 
Mr..  Boardman    played  Schumann's 

novellette 
for  roman' 
Quite  a 
Chopin's  : 
dies  he  » 
varied  r' 
a  Schu" 
he  sacr* 


GERTRUDE  EHRHAKT 

Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Ariette,  Salvator  Rosa;  Meine  Fryid- 
en,  Chopin;  A  un  jeune  gentilhonjine, 
ode  chlnoise,  Roussel;  Catalogue  des 
Fleurs,  Milhaud,  Le  Begonia,  Les  yrl- 
>  tillalres,  Le  Brachycome,  Les  Jacint^es; 
Der  Lindenbaum,  Schubert;  Der  Njss- 
baum,  Schumann;  Wie  des  Mondes  Ab- 
bild,  Franz;  O  Wusst  ich  doch  den 
Weg  zuruck,  Brahms;  Contradictions, 
Circles,  Miaskowsky;  Sunlight  Stream- 
ing in  the  Chamber,  Tender  Love,  l^o- 
kofieff;  Fisherman's  aria,  from  "iXos- 
sionnl  "  Stra.vinrkv  Charm— to  be  taid 


in   the  sun,   The   Silver   Cloud,  The 
Flower- 'phone,  Gebhard. 

Miss  Ehrhart 's  recital  last  night  tan- 
true  to  form.  The  singer,  as  'uuial, 
brought  forward  many  unfamiliar  s^ngs 
— too  many  of  them,  as,  unfortunaVely, 
■is  also  usual,  scarcely  worth  the  bring- 
ing. Classic  song?i  and  romantic  she 
sang  as  though  she  herself  did  act 
think  them  worth  bothering  with  over- 
much. Mr.  Slonimsky  she  had  again 
in  attendance,  to  make  a  feature  of  his 
accompaniments.  A  public  she  also  had 
on  hand,  a  numerous  one,  which  has 
learned  from  Miss  Ehrhart,  to  suffer 
modern  music  gladly.  All  true  to  form, 
as  said  above. 

The  evening,  nevertheless,  had  char- 
acteristics of  its  own.  Mr.  Gebhard,  for 
in.Hance,  brought  three  new  songs  to 
the  stage,  accompanying  them  himself, 
mighty  brilliantly  too.  The  first  of 
these  some  listeners  found  the  most 
immediately  striking;  others  felt  the 
need  of  hearing  it  soon  again.  Delight- 
ful melody,  delicate  imagination  and  a 
singularly  rich  accompaniment — is  it 
possibly  almost  overopulent?  Distin- 
guish "The  Silver  Cloud."  Grace  and 
a  Puck-like  humor  make  delightful  the 
setting  of  Miss  Abble  Farwell  Brown's 
"The  Flower-phone."  They  won  the 
applause  of  the  evening,  and  rightly, 
these  songs,  and  in  these  Miss  Ehrhart 
did  her  best  singing. 

In  a  year's  time,  however.  Miss  Ehr- 
hart has  added  to  the  body  of  her 
voice,  and  her  fine  clarity  of  enuncia- 
tion In  English  she  now  sustains  of- 
tener  ■without  damage  to  her  tone  than 
she  formerly  could  do.  She  has  also 
learned  to  find  melody,  not  merely  odd 
intervals,  in  songs  like  those  pretty 
nothings  of  Milhaud's.  The  melody, 
too,  of  the  "Nussbaum,"  she  appeared  to 
feel,  though  certainly  not  its  rhythm, 
and  with  the  first  stanzas  of  Stravin- 
sky's air  she  did  well.  These  songs  and 
the  "Silver  Cloud" — here  stands  the 
high  point  of  Miss  Ehrhart's  art  to 
date,  a  definite  step  forward. 

By  suppressing  the  sharpness  and 
tartness  of  Milhaud's  accompaniments 
Mr.  Slonimsky  increased  the  sonority  of 
Milhaud's  somgs,  though  thereby  he 
snipped  away  much  of  their  character.' 
In  a  vein  amazingly  subdued,  he  played 
practically  all  his  accompaniments  in 
a  tone  color  so  sombrely  drab  that 
they  all  sounded  much  alike,  like  Stra- 
vinsky, let  us  say.  whether  Schubert  did 
the  writing  or  Stravinsky  himself.  Per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  he  used  more  than 
tone  color  to  better  the  likeness.  What- 
ever his  means  or  his  motives,  Mr. 
Slonimsky  made  for  monotony  last 
night.  Monotony,  though,  from  Mr. 
Slonimsky — that  is  a  feature,  too. 

R.  R.  O. 

I  METROPOLITAN 

"The  Mighty" 

I  An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  William  Slavens  McNutt  and  Grover 
Jones  from  the  story  by  Robert  N.  Lee; 
directed  by  John  Cromwell  and  pre- 
sented by  Paramount  with  the  following 
cast: 

nialie  Grceaon  Georue  Bancroft 

Louise  Patterson  Esther  Ralston 

StprUy    Warner  Oland 

Dotey  Franks  Ravnioiid  Hatum 

Mavme   Dorothy  Revier 

.Jerry  Paitcnson  Morgan  Farley 

J.  K,  Patterson  0.  P.  Heir:ie 

The  Mavor  Charles  Selloii 

Mitior  General  E.  H.  Calvert 

Mr.   .laniieson  John  Cromwell 

■When  anyone  goes  to  see  a  picture  in 
which  George  Bancroft  nlays  the  lead- 
ing role,  there  are  certain  things  which, 
as  a  rule,  can  be  counted  on.    First  of 
all,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  phy- 
sical action:  Mr.  Bancroft  will  have  at 
least  one  scene  in  which  he  will  knock 
"  down  three  or  four  men  at  once  and 
possibly  throw  one  or  two  over  each 
shoulder.    Then  he  is  quite  sure  to 
play  a  distinctly  tough  character  who 
allows  himself  to  be  approached  by  the 
law  in  a  perfectly  innocent  manner  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  will  lash  out  like 
the  proverbial  wounded  tiger  and  spread 
1  immense  destruction,  preferably  in  the 
1  dark.    Of  course,  there  has  to  be  a  re- 
i  fining  feminine  influence  -somewhere  In 
I  the  vicinitS',  but  the    love-interest  is 
kept  discreetly  restrained,  because  who 
is  there  that  would  not  prefer  Mr.  Ban- 
'  croft  in  a  berserk  mood  to  watching 
1  him  whisper  sweet  nothings  in  a  shell- 
pink  ear? 

"The  Mighty."  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  is  no^  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  but  neither  is  it 
any  exception  to  the  rule  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's presence  in  any  film  makes  for 
pretty  good  entertainment.  His  im- 
mense vitality  and  rowdy  humor  are  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  sickly  sen- 
timentalism  and  improbable  "rah-rah" 
college  stuff  that  has  been  handed  out 
to  a  forbearing  public  for  such  a  long 
time.  In  this  picture  Mr.  Bancroft 
takes  the  part  of  Blake  (Greeson,  a 
hard-boiled  gunman  who  is  yanked  into 
the  World  war  by  main  force  and  re- 
mains in  It  to  become  a  major  with  a 
reputation  for  great  heroism.  While 
in  Prance  he  manages  to  instill  a  little 
of  his  own  reckless  courage  into  a 
\  sensitive  boy,  Jerry  Patterson,  so  that 
though  once  a  weakling,  he  dies  an 
heroic  death. 

After  the  war  Greeson  goes  to  Jerry's 
family  to  tell  them  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  is.  on  the  strength  of  his 
war  record,  made  chief  of  police  to 
clean  up  the  crime  tin'  '     ampant  in 


) 

the  city.  His  own  gang  think  that  witn 
him  m  power  it  will  be  easy  for  them 
to  make  a  haul:  finding  him.  to  his  I 
own  siupiise.  a  bona  fide  guardian  cfi 
tl\e  law.  they  try  to  stage  a  great  rob- 
bery There  is  a  wild  chase  through  I 
the  streets  and  an  exciting  battle  in  a 
wa'  oh,  .ise  which  make  for  a  most  ei- 
.'(■t  ^  '.imax.  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  his 
iksu.ii  .satisfving  and  vigorous  perform- 
ance, though  more  at  home  in  his  un- 
regenerate  days  than  as  a  reformed  and 
virtuou<!  character.  Warner  Oland  was 
a  sinister  villain  in  his  almost  too  fa- 
miliar style,  and  Raymond  Hatton  made 
an  amusing  figure  of  Dogey  Praiiks. 
Greeson's  staunch  though  unattractive 
follower.  E.  L.  H. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony^ 
Orchestra's  fourth  concert,  which  took! 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  was 
as  follows:  Mozart,  Symphony,  E  flat 
major  (K.  543);  Gruenberg,  "The  En- 
chanted Isle,"  a  symphonic  poem  (first 
time  in  Boston);  Ravel,  "Mother  Goose" 
Suite;  Strauss,  "Till  EulAispiegel's 
Merry  Pranks." 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  wisely  reduced  the 
size  of  the  orchestra  for  Mozart,  as  he 
did  at  the  recent  Beethoven  Festival 
for  that  composer's  first  symphony 
when  he  gave  a  memorable  perfor- 
mance. The  performance  yesterday  of 
Mozart's  Symphony  is  to  be  ranked 
with  that  playing  of  Beethoven's  music, 
for  exquisite  proportion,  euphony,  and 
above  all  for  creating — to  use  a  phrase 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  "The  atmos- 
phere of  celestial  beauty  which  sur- 
rounded the  true  Mozartian  art."  It 
is  true  that  large  orchestras  were  not 
unknown  in  Vienna  when  Mozart  lived; 
there.  Seven  years  before  the  com-' 
pocition  of  the  .symphony  played  yes- 
terday he  spoke  of  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies performed  by  an  orchestra  in 
which  there  were  40  violins,  10  violas, 
8  violoncellos,  10  double  basses,  and 
wind  instruments  doubled;  an  orchestra 
of  200  took  part  in  a  performance  of 
an  oratorio  by  Dittersdorf;  but  as  a 
rule  the  orchestras  were  small  and  com- 
positions were  planned  accortiingly. 
There  were  only  twelve  violins  in  all 
at  the  Vienna  opera  house;  only  six  at 
the  opera  house  in  Prague  when  "Don 
Giovanni"  was  produced  there. 

Yesterday  the  various  walks  of  the 
wind  instruments  were  clearly  defined, 
more  so  than  it  the  instruments  had 
been  doubled  for  playing  against  30  odd 
violins  with  other  members  of  the 
quartet  in  proportion.  For  once  the 
skill  and  taste  with  which  Mozart  em- 
ployed the  wind  was  disclosed  to  even 
the  usually  indifferent  hearers,  who  were 
content  enough  if  they  saw  "Mozart" 
on  the  program,  feeling  sure,  that  no 
surprise  would  rouse  them  from  genteel 
ajjathy.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  conducted 
many  poetic  or  stirring  performances  of 
the  old  masters — if  Mozart  can  justly 
le  called  an  old  one  and  not  a  modern 
-but  never  one  more  charming,  more 
!ntrancing  than  that  of  yesterday.  Mo- 
zart wished  his  music  to  "sound."  Yes- 
terday it  sang.  The  finale  had  the 
dashing  gaiety  that  characterizes  his 
overture  to  "Nozze  di  Figaro." 

Mr.  Gruenberg  wrote  to  us  that  hav- 
ing laid  aside  "The  Enchanted  Isle," 
projected  during  the  world  war;  finding 
it  on  his  return  from  Europe,  he  came 
across  melodies  and  passages  that 
brought  back  to  him  the  wistful,  roman- 
tic days  of  his  youth.  He  determined 
to  recapture  "a  whiff  of  these  enchanted 
islands  of  memory."  And  so  his  isle 
was  not  far  oft  in  some  far  sea.  Yet 
as  the  music  was  playing  one  hearer 
could  not  help  remembering  Prosperous 
Island  as  described  by  Caliban: 
"The  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds  and  sweet  all's,  that  give  de- 
light, and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  In- 
struments 

Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  some- 
times voices. 

That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long 
sleep 

Will  make  me  .<;lcep  again." 

(Mr.  Gruenberg.  though  he  believes 
that,  a  composition  should  stand  firmly 
as  music  without  the  aid  or  any  literal, 
or  pictorial  association  as  a  prop,  will 
pardon  the  intrusion  here  of  Shake- 
speare). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  symphonic 
poem,  first  heard  at  the  recent  Wor- 
cester festival,  delighted  the  audience. 
Here  is  music  by  a  contemporary  that 
is  melodious,  imaginative,  and,  when 
contrast   is   required,    poetically  dra- 


imatlc.  "Perhaps  at*tB*'  beginnlfif~thc 
influence  of  Debus-sy  is  slightly  shown; 
but  it  is  hard  for  any  modern  composer 
with  a  poetic  soul  to  escape  wholly  this 
influence.  There  is  here  no  imitation; 
no  obvious  recollection;  only  a  sym- 
pathy in  expression.  The  idiom  is 
modern,  but  healthily  so.  There  is 
nothing  morbid,  naturally  or  designedly 
in  Mr.  Gruenberg's  musical  thoughts; 
nothing  forced  or  labored  in  his  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts.  Melodically,  har- 
monically and  rhythmically  the  music 
is  his  own.  Nothing  to  show  mere  in- 
genuity; nothing,  by  a  barren  exhibi- 
tion of  technical  skill,  to  impress  the 
pedant.  The  last  pages  admit  appar- 
ently a  few  superfluous  measures.  It 
seems  ungracious  to  say  this  when  the 
work  as  a  whole  gave  so  much  plea- 
sure. This  pleasure  was  enhanced  by 
the  modesty  with  which  Mr.  Gruen- 
berg responded  to  the~applause.  He 
did  not  with  the  last  chord  jump  fran- 
tically from  his  seat  and  with  coat 
tails  flying  make  a  wild  rush  to  the 
platform.  He  was  slow  in  rising  at  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  s  invitation;  he  walked 
down  the  main  aisle,  shook  the  con- 
ductor's hand,  bowed  to  the  audience, 
and  then,  without  grin  or  smirk,  with  his 
chest  in  his  natural  position,  resumed, 
his  seat.  And  it  is  not  impertinent  to 
say  that  preparing  and  irtterpreting  the 
composition  of  an  American,  native  or 
adopted.  Dr.  Kou.s.sevitzky  shows  the  In- 
terest, the  zeal  that  he  would  be- 
stow on  a  new  work  by  a  European 
ior  on  an  important  classic,  and  puts  it 
in  the  clearest,  most  favorable  light  by 
his  genius  for  interpretation. 
I  The  charming  suite  of  Ravel's  and 
the  rondo  of  Strauss  brilliant  in  it- 
self and  by  the  performance  completed 
the  program  of  a  most  interesting  con- 
cert. It  will  be  repeated  tonight.  The 
program  of  next  week  comprises  Spohr's 
Notturno  for  wind  iiistrumemts  and 
Turkish  music — to  be  played  as  a  whole 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston;  Eichhcim's 
"Burma"  and  "Java" — first  time  in 
Boston;  Strauss's  Symphonia  Domestica. 

letterFof  'l 

T.  S.  PERRY 


A  Loved  Bostonian  with 
His  Books,  His  Work 
and  His  Friends 


LETTERS  OP  THOMAS  SERGEANT 
PERRY:  Selected  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson  with  an  introduction  by  him: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  255  pp.  $3. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.  Robinson  describes  his  friend  as 
a  man  revealing  in  his  letters  a  per- 
sonality "as  engaging  as  i".  was  unusual, 
as  facetioos  as  it  was  ferocious,  and  as 
amiable  as  it  was  annihilating.    .    .  . 
Even  in  his  depressions  and  indigna- 
tions he  was  always  di-stlnguished."  As 
his  letters  show,  he  was  a  man  of  books 
and  prejudices.   Books  were  to  him  like 
people.   There  were  able  works  that  did 
not    arouse    his    Interest,    like  some 
"worthy  and  admirable  persons  whom 
he  would  rather  not  have  in  the  house." 
He  learned  the  Russian  language  so 
that  he  could  read  alomst  everything 
in  Russian'  that  could  be  called  litera- ' 
ture;   but,  admiring  Henry  James  as 
writer  and  as  man,  he  found  too  many  , 
words  in  the  later  novels.    "By  that ' 
time  James  had  invented  a  new  lan- 
guage, which  his  old  friend  had  never 
found  time  to  learn.    Perhaps  Russian 
had  been  enough."    An  "incurious  ag- 
nostic," Perry  was  not  an  optimist,  and 
in  no  sense  was  he  an  atheist.   He  him- 
self said  foolishly  that  he  was  not  a 
writer,  meaning  thereby  that  he  was 
not  a  great  creator.    Mr.  Robinson  sees  | 
in  him  one  of  the  great  appreciators— 
"without  whom  there  would  be  no  great 
writers,  or  artists  of  any  sort";  rather 
than  "a  dynamic  and  predestined  pen- 
man." 

The  one  thing  he  really  cared  about 
and  wanted,  apart  from  friends,  family, 
and  books,  was  denied  him  "by  a  twist} 
of  fate  that  partly  concealed  itself  in 
the  manifold  ramifications  of  academic 
diplomacy."  (This  no  doubt  accounts 
In  a  large  measure  for  remarks  in  his 
letters  about  the  overseers  and  policy  of 
Harvard  University.)  "He  was  a  great 
reader,  a  great  friend  and  a  great  gen- 
tleman." 

This  introduction  Is  much  more  than 
the  customary  Invitation,  complimen- 
tary but  superficial,  often  perfunctory, 
to  lure  the  reader  on  and  thus  swell  the  i 
sale  of  the  book.  Mr.  Robinson  should 
biB  urged  to  "drop  Into  prose"  as  es- 
sayist and  literary  critic. 

The  letters  addressed  to  William  j 
James,  John  T.  Morse,  Jj".,  Salomon  i 
Reinach  and  others—the  greatest  num- 


ber InThe  book  are  to  Mr.  Morse,  nis , 
biographer— were  evidently  written  by! 
Perry  without  the  thought  of  publication; 
written,  as.  It  Is  said,  he  talked,  and ' 
he  was  known  as  a  brilliant  conversa-  ; 
lionalist.    They  reveal  the  nature  of 
the  man.  his  prejudices,  that  perhaps  i 
made  him  the  more  lovable:  his  whims  I 
and  fancies:  his  humor,  now  sly.  now  | 
rollicking:  his  indignation  at  what  he 
deemed  unworthy  In  church,  state  and 
society.  I 

In  1889  he  wrote  to  Moorfield  Storey 
that  the  notions  of  Harvard's  overseers 
were  bourgeois  and  phili^lne.    A  year 
later  he  was  angry  when  he  Iteard  that 
Santayana  was   denied  promotion   in  i 
Harvard  some  eight  years  before  "be- 
cause some  prominent  overseer  said  he 
taught  atheism!    ...   A  most  scan- 
dalous thing  for  S.  is  one  of  the  best 
men  they  ever  had  in  the  college,  one 
of  the  best  teachers,  one  of  the  best  in-  I 
fluences.    ...    Of  course  the  charge  1 
Is  preposterous.  The  college  lost  a  very  , 
brilliant  man.   I  am  very  angry  about 
It."    The  giving  of  honorary  degrees  I 
amused  and  wearied  Perry.  "At  about ' 
this  time  in  the  year" — the  letter  was 
written  from  Leningrad  In  June,  1908. 
to  Mr.  Morse — "begins  the  hunt  for  a 
man  to  work  In  your  garden  and  an-  i 
TjMa^  to  get  a  degree.    The  proper  au-  I 
thonhes  read  long  lists  of  say  'divines'  | 
and  other  worthies  who  have  lived  50-  , 
odd  years  without  appearing  in  a  police  ' 
court,  and  thus  are  the  joys  of  Com-  ' 
mencement  thoughtfully  prepared  well  | 
in  advance    The  gentleman  who  de- 
clined such  shopworn  honors  alone  de- 
serves them." 

He  enjoyed  reading  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  hear  one   voice  speaking 
wisely,  clearly  and  briefly  in  a  world 
full  of  emptiness.  "There  are  no  shav-  ' 
Ings,  no  superfluous  words.  Sometimes,  I 
to  be  sure.  It  Is  only  the  superfluous! 
,  words  that  people  like.   They  call  them 
eloquence."    He  recalled  an  occasion; 
when  "the  modern  Demosthenes,"  Gov.' 
Rice,  at  a  commencement  called  ships 
"the  white  wings  of  commerce."  The 
only  survival  of  these  precious  gems  is. 
"in  those  epitaphs  applied  to  recipients 
of  degrees  at  Cambridge    .    .    .  they 
always  sound  to  me  as  if  they  had  been 
composed  in  Latin  and  then  translated 
by  some  blundering  freshman.  At  Yale 
they  have  a  much  more  familiar  and 
homelike  address:  this  I  prefer  to  our 
pomp." 

In  1889  he  wrote  from  Venice  to 
Moorfield  Storey,  "I  don't  like  Gauls; 
I  like  not  the  English;  I  love  my  coun- 
try best,  one  and  Inseparable,  foolish 
but  Intelligent."    As  Mr.  Robinson  says 
in  a  footnote.  Perry  modified  somewhat 
these  opinions  and  preferences  when  he 
was  older.    That  year  he  asked  Storey 
to  send  him  a  Boston  newspaper,  the 
first  one  he  could  lay  his  hands  on:| 
"The  Boston  Herald  is  dull:  the  Record! 
foul;   the  Past  heavy:  the  Advertiser 
odious."    In  1928  he  wrote  from  that, 
i  picturesque  village,  Hancock.  N.  H.,  his  j 
summer  home,  "I  notice  that  our  friend 
Mr.  Borah  has  risen  to  oppose  the  huge ' 
navy   ....    That  navy  business  is 
the  most  alarming  thing  yet.    It  Is  Ger- 
many over  again.    We  seem  anxious  to 
take  the  place  she  held  and  with  our 
awful  mania  for  managing  others,  we 
are  a  peril  to  mankind.    What  we  need 
is  a  good  thrashing.   See  how  Germany 
is  Improved." 

In  1865  he  wrote  to  William  James 
that  he  had  .seen  the  play  "Enoch  Ar- 
den" — "Good,  better  than  mast  farces." 
In  the  .same  letter  he  a.sked  how  much 
Seltzer  aperient  was  needed  to  have 
some  effect.  He  had  been  reading 
novels  by  Murger,  Feydeau,  and  one  of 

I  Paul  de  Kock's — "moral  but  very  unin- 
teresting." At  BajTreuth  in  1888  he 
heard  "Parsifal,"  and  found  the  first 
act  dull,  the  plot  "foolish  enough, 
Rider  Haggard  being  beaten  at  his  own 
game  ....  Wagner  still  seems  to 
me  t\  tremendous  charlatan,  but  very 
able  and  impressive  In  a  slow  way. 
Much  of  his  work  Is  very  dull,  but  when 
he  is  good  he  is  very  good  .  .  .  We 
went  to  the  master's  grave.  I  was  asked 
the  day  before  if  I  didn't  want  to  do 
this,  and  I  answered  with  occult  readi- 
ness, that  It  was  what  I  had  long 
wanted  to  see  (Meaning  that  for  many 
years  I  had  wished  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  R.  Wagner,  because  I  regarded  him 
as  a  colossal  fraud.  My  esoteric  mean- 
ing escaped  my  interlocutor. 1 " 

Speaking  of  the  lake  where  the  King 
of  Bavaria  "put  on  immortality."  Perry 
supposed  the  reason  was  that  the  King's 
system  finally  got  full  of  caraway  seeds 
and  so  he  went  mad.  "Small  blame  to 
him,  for  quite  as  bad  as  the  English 
mint  is  the  German  caraway  seed  In 
boiled  potatoes  and  cold  beet-root." 

Zola  was  "a  great  man  with  a  bad 
name.;  he  has  lying  deep  in  his  nature 
a  keen  love  of  propriety  that  almost 
amounts  to  prudishness."  He  was  used 
to  the  shirt  of  Fiance,  which  seems  to 
be  based  on  the  rustic  blouse.  The 
I  brevity  of  English  shirt-tails  ruffled 
I  "the  peachy  down  of  Emile's  modesty." 
I  Perry  enjoyed  Irvin  Cobb's  "Glory  of  the 
I  Coming" — "a  capital  book.  I  think  It 
nulte  remarkable  ':  he  liked  the  Satur- 
IV  Evening  Po.st      "The  'high-brow' 


generally  sheers  at  it  a,s  mereijrmf  q,, 
light  of  the  rabble,  but  I  always  defen 
it  and  often  read  It."  G.  B.  Sh^ 
(1919)  is  a  "curiously  unsatisfactoi 
person,  as  clever  a.s  he  can  be,  and  pfi 
fectly  hateful." 

In  1923.  Perry  wrote  to  his  .son-in-Iav, 
Jo-seph  C.  Grew,  that  the  radio  wp 
turned  on  at  the  barber's.  "It  seemed  i 
me  as  If  I  could  hear  the  crumbling  r 
civilization  in  the  hideous  chattrr  ' 
the  comic  man  and  the  sickening 
I  think  the  radio  is  a  curse  to  hu 
in  its  lighter  moments."  The  Anu  ) , 
voice  distressed  him.  He  wrote  to  M 
Morse  that  this  voice  must  have  bee;  , 
taken  straight  over  from  the  war-rr  ■ 
of  .tl\e  Indians.    "No  one  takes  steps  lu 
correct  it.  Mothers  answer  their  chill, 
dren's     squalls   with   equal  yells— ill! 
awful.   There  Is  to  me  no  charm  like 
beautiful  speaking  voice.  I  simplv  wor 
shiped  that  of  Adelaide  Nellson.'"' 

Prohibition  (1921)  was  obnoxious  t 
him.  for  It  destroys  respect  for  the  law 
"There  is  a  general  disposition  to  brea; 
<?own  every  fence."  He  saw  two  novel 
that  took  up  the  relative  merits  of  di 
\orce  and  bigamy,  with  decided  prefer 
tree  for  bigamy.  "A  good  manv  wTlter 
of  verse  cry  for  freedom,  and  the  free 
dom  when  they  get  It  they  u.se  llk^ 
dfrty  little  boys  who  write  dirty  littl 
words  on  a  fence.  Certainly  the  parsoi' 
has  lost  much  of  his  old  power;  th. 
politician  has  dug  his  own  grave,  ant 
now  law  Is  proving  itself  ridiculous 
With  nothing  to  respect,  anarchy  i 
cheap.  It  Is  only  a  convention  that  on 
should  respect  the  law  and  that  conven 
tlon  Is  going  with  the  rest  of  the  loi 
They  will  have  a  hell  of  a  time  whei 
they  are  ail  gone,  and  then  they  wll 
have  to  set  to  work  to  rig  up  some  ne 
ones." 

If  Perry  did  Woodrow  Wilson  gros: 
Injustice  continually  sneering  at  him 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the 
"venom"  shown  by  his  friend  Liodge 
who  "introduced"  political  prejudice  a-s 
politicians  are  sure  to  do." 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeratlor 
that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  thi: 
book;  no  page  that  does  not  tempt  quo 
tation.  Space  forbids  Perry's  letter  ti 
Mr.  Morse  In  which  he  sees  himsel: 
burned  at  the  stake  on  Boston  Com 
mon.  "It  would  be  a  good  end  for  mi 
and  great  fun  for  the  newspapers.  Ho 
minutely  the  reporters  would  describe 
the  process  of  combustion,  and  the 
photographers  would  perpetually  apply 
their  Interesting  art.  Doubtless  you 
would  stay  away  from  the  vulgar  cere 
mony,  but  sometimes  you  would  go  to 
see  it  represented  in  the  movies." 

The  book  is  sadly  in  need  of  an  index  l{ 
of  proper  names  and  subjects.  - 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 

"Welcome  Danger" 

kn  allialkmr  screen  rnmeds  from  Ui 
oruinal  story  bj-  Ted  Wilde  and  Clxds 
Bi  uuknian  directed  Kt  Cl.vde  Bruckman  and 
prpfcnted  b.v  Paramount  with  Itie  loUowinr 

Harold  Bled.=oe    Harold  Lloyd 

Bilhe  Lee   .  Barbara  Kent 

Patrick  Clamy  Noali  yotlBT 

.John  Thorn"   ^  Charle?  MiddleUm 

(apt.  Walton   ..  William  Wallinr 

Dr    Thane  Gow   limm.v  Wanr 

In  his  first  all-dialogue  achievement 
Harold  Lloyd  certainly  gives  one's 
money's  worth.  "Welcome  Danger" 
runs  for  practically  one  hour  and  45 
minutes.  In  its  wobbly  course  Is  packed 
for  more  material,  comic  or  otherwise, 
than  any  picture  nced.s.  Apparently, 
once  hearing  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  this  maa  young  wit  became  ob 
sessed  with  that  elation  of  spirits  which 
i  sometimes  carries  the  strongest  of  men 
beyond  bounds.  Never,  for  Instance, 
hive  we  seen  so  many  free-for-all  fights, 
chiefly  with  Chinese  "extras."  Mr 
Llovd  incites  these  violent  encounters, 
encourages  them  by  every  sly  device^ 
participates  in  them  with  an  ardorl 
which  knows  not  when  to  tire.  Moreover.!" 
he  has  introduced  something  new  in  sight 
and  sound.  When  he  and  a  wall-eyed 
policeman  are  immured  in  a  Chinese 
den,  expecting  sinister  attack,  the  lights 
go  out,  the  screen  is  blank.  Yet  the 
voices  of  the  two  are  heard.  Thos« 
voices  are  building  up  a  comic  situation 
Lloyd,  apparently  climbing  stair,-,  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  find  the  next  step 
When  the  Ughts  return  he  is  at  the  top 
of  a  mountainous  stepladder.  about  to 
plunge  into  space.  Several  times  is  this 
trick  of  a  dark  screen  resoried  to.  each 
time  gaining  its  meed  of  laughter 

As  Harold  Bledsoe,  a  goggle-eyed  bot- 
anist whose  father  was  formerly  an 
iron-handed  chief  of  police  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  seen  in  early 
reels  Indulging  In  bleating  love  scenes 
with  Barbara  Kent  as  Billie  Lee. 
Abruptly  he  is  thrust  into  a  police  hunt 
for  a  notorious  character  known  as  th» 
Dragon,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  gigan- 
tic opium  smuggling  ring.  Harold  be- 
comes enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
finger-printing  to  such  immoderate  tje- 
gree  that  the  disgusted  police  send  him 
on  what  thev  deem  a  wild-goose  cha*. 
After  interminable  adventures  H^roW 
exposes  the  Dragon  and  is  pa'-fd  if 
the  back  by  those  who  had  i 
him. 

Harold  is  accompanied  In  ii 
bv  one  Clancy,  as  dumb  a  " 
hit  the  wrong  man  with  a  stu 
stick.    More  than  half  of 


"NORMA'-  REVIVED 


The  Cosmopolitan  opei-a  company  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  promises  a 
performance  of  Bellini's  "Norma."  The  opera,  once  famous,  has  not  been 
heard  m  Boston  since  Lilli  Lehm^nn  appeared  as  the  priestess  It  was 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  Dec.  26,  1831,  with  a  great  quartet  of 
singers:  Mmes.  Pasta  and  Glulia  Gri.<;i;  Messrs.  DonzelU  and  Negrini  The 
public  was  at  first  cool.  Bellini  appeared  Indifferent,  and  contented  him- 
sfir  with  saying:  -We. shall  see,  we  shall  see."  Yet  a  friend  reported  that 
tne  composer  wept.  His  grief  Is  shown  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Florimo  in 
which,  though  he  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  opera,  he  said-  "In  work- 
for  the  theatre,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge."  His  faith  was  fully 
justified,  for  "Norma"  soon  filled  opera  houses  throughout  the  musical 
world. 

.   The  first  nerformance  in  Boston  was  in  English  and  by  the  Seguin'' 
.company  at  the  Old  Tabernacle  (Howard  Athenaeum)  on  Oct  27   1845 ' 
Norma,  Mrs.  Seguin;  Adalgisa,  Mrs.  Maeder;  the  Roman  Proconsul  Praser  ' 
Orovisi,  Edwai-d  Seguin.  The  opera  was  given  five  times  to  fuU  houses' 
jKcording  to  Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  Jr„  not  always  accurate  in  his  record 
of  the  Boston  stage.    The  Seguins  were  great  favorites  here.    They  both 
died  m  New  York,  Edward  in  1852;  his  wife,  born  Ann  Childe  In  1888 
With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Wood,  she  was  regarded  as  the  best  English 
nnger  that  had  been  heard  in  this  country  up  to  the  time  she  retired  ' 
rom  the  stage  on  the  death  of  her  husband.    The  first  performance  In 
[talian  was  by  the  Havana  opera  company  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  on 
luna  2.  1847,  when  the  two  women  were  Rainieri  and  Fortunata  Tedesco 
M  Idol  of  the  Boston  public,  famous  for  her  voluptuous  beauty  and 
Intgnificent  voice.    It  wa^  she  that  took  the  part  of  Venus  in  "Tann- 
laeuser-  at  Paris  when  the  Jockey  Club  behaved  in  an  unseemly  manner  r 
ur  old  frmnd  Arditi  was  the  conductor  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  and  5 
ne  great  double-bass  virtuoso  Bottesini  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  F'' 
Z^T''        '^^"ductor  at  Riga  he  ciiose  for  his  first  benefit  on  Dec  }' 
1,  1837,  Norma,  assuring  the  public  that  he  could  not  offer  a  greater  proof^^^ 
I  his  esteem  than  by  performing  an  opera  which  contains  "the  most  melo4 
lous  pieces  and  unites  fire  with  the  most  profound  truth   .  the  most 

neterate  adversaries  of  the  new  Italian  srhool  of  music  have' been  com- 
piled to  acknowledge  that  this  opera  is  sublime  " 

It  was  on  April  9. 1889.  that  Lilli  Lehman  n  appeared  as  Norma  at  the  Bos- 
n  Theatre:  Adalgisa,  Felicia  Kaschoska;  Pollione,  Paul  Kalisch-  Orovisi 
nil  Fischer.  '  ' 

Rosa  Ponselle,  for  whom  "Norma"  was  revived  at  the  Metropolitan 
,iera  House,  appeared  as  the  Druid  priestess  in  London  last  May  Mr  Fr- 
st  Newman  wrote  that  many  discovered  there  was  really  somethin.- 
this  old  wofk.  "They  found  a  steady  crescendo  of  dramatic Inteimto  Ihe 
al  note.  The  suspicion. arose  in  them  that,  old-fashioned  as  the  idiom  is 
p  composer  knew  his  job;  and  they  began  to  understand  how  it  is  that^ 
.rma  has  kept  the  stage  for  a  hundred  years,  and  why  many  of  the 
•    t  of  opera  ic  singers  druing  all  that  time  have  found  the  fullest  scope 
.  art  in  it;  Lilli  Lehmann,  for  instance,  y^o  had  sung  almost  eve^^ 
pa-t  ther.  wa.s  to  sing      .  .  jeclared  that  ' Norma'  was  ten  linipl 

!  taii;  as  J-  i(ielio.'  Norma  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  figures  of  opera, 
would  not  have  continued  to  be  that  for  a  century  unless  there  were 
.    hing  more  'to  it'  than  the  drama  alone;  there  must  be  sojjnething  in 
ae  music  also."  Then  Mr.  Newman  told  his  readers  how  to  listen  to  "Norma." 

"It  is  the  fate  of  all  opera  to  become  a  medley  of  outworn  conventions  to 
iter  generations,  and  those  of  the  20th  century  will  one  day  be  as  old- 
ishioned  as  those  of  Rameau,  of  Mozart,  or  of  Meyerbeer."  It  is  necessary 
I  "pierce  through  the  conventions  and  get  at  the  principle  of  life  that  was 

iianifestly  .so  strong  within  them  in  their  own  way  We  must 

urge  our  minds  for  a  week  or  two,  as  well  as  we  can,  of  the  music  that  has 
pen  written  since  the  epoch  when  the  work  was  wi-itten.  and  try  to  listen 
'  it  with  ears  contemporary  with  itself."  Then  we  shall  see  that  "contrary 
'  the  current  belief  of  today,  Bellini,  had,  for  his  time,  a  first-rate  dramatic 
I  nse;  and  it  must  have  been  this  that  gave  him  his  hold  on  his  own  epoch. 
!    .  .   That  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  stage  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
J  ibandoninent  to  his  most  sugary  lyrical  vein  could  be  demonstrated  from 
scores  of  passages  in  his  works;  always  he  manages  to  strike  in  at  this 
right  moment  with  an  effect  that  is  simple  enough  in  itself,  but  invariably 
telling  in  virtue  of  its  aptness  and,  above  all,  its  perfect  timing.   .  .  .  i 
hsijve  been  struck  by  the  variety  of  forms  and  colors  given  by  Bellini  in  what, 
to'the  casual  eye,  seems  to  be  mainly  the  one  monotonous  accompaniment 
flpire.  He  generally  has  something  up  his  sleeve  even  here  lor  the  excep- 
tional moment.   ...   I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  secret  of  Bellini's 
success  in  his  own  day  was  not  his  lyricism,  which  is  generally  commonplace, 
but  his  remarkable  sense  of  the  dramatic  situation  of  the  moment,  re^•ealing 
itself  in  all  sorts  of  subtle  touches  that  we  have  to  train  our  modern  ears  to 

vetceive  There  was  more  talent  in  this  young  man  than  th" 

ittodern  world  suspects.  Let  us  not  forget  that  he  was  only  thirty  when  'La 
ponnambula'  and  'Norma'  were  written,  and  that  he  was  dead  before  he 
fte  "34. " 

i    "Norma"  demands  grand  singers. 

1  -  The  press  agent  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Opera  company  Informs  us  that ' 
Vdia  Van  Gilder  is  a  Hoosier  by  birth;  that  she  sang  for  two  seasons  at 
Scala;  and  accomplished  the  feat  of  singing  Sieglinde's  music  in  the  af- 
on,  the  music  of  Amneris  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
'e  also  informs  us  that  Miss  Clara  Shear,  who  has  been  heard  here  with 
hicago  Civic  opera,  refuses  to  be  ordered  as  to  what  she  should  think 
"When  she  was  asked  how  she  liked  housework  she  replied.  'I  hate 
:  a  have  no  intention  of  doing  it.  if  I  don't  have  to.'  She  has  no  illusions 
I    the  character  of  jazz,  and  thinks  that  the  high-brow  critics  who 
n  It,  and  the  young  aesthetes  who  deify  it,  are  equally  at  fault, '  She  • 
i  it  principally  because  it  is  such  a  great  vehicle  for  dancing,  which 
oves.   Before  she  made  her  American  debut  she  had  been  engaged  to  ' 
alian  whom  she  met  while  studying  in  Italy.  As  she  was  successful,  she  , 
ptly  cabled  to  her  betrothed,  breaking  off  the  engagement..  She  had 
an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  if  success  eluded  her  she  wouid  marry; 
succeeded,  she  would  not — or  rather  that  she  would  wed  her  career.'' 
which  is  musically  Important. 

'     '    "      f  li's  Pilla.  who  our  esteemed  friend  the  press  agent  says. 

About  10  years  ago,  Miss  Pilla  wrote  a  letter  to  her 


r-  ■ 

teachiriHicribed:  'Not  fobTopened  uRtil  my  ambition  is  re}Jcu. 
The  better  part  of  a  decade  passed.  Then  she  returned  from  Europe  with 
the  praise  of  both  public  and  artists  ringing  in  her  ears.  The  letter  was 
opened.  In  it  was  found  a  statement  of  her  ambition,  her  determination  to 
become  a  great  singer,  and  to  work  with  fervor  toward  her  ideal  She  made 
her  debut  in  Italy  in  'Andrea  Chenier.'  The  composer,  Giordano,  was  In 
the  audience.  Later  in  the  evening,  she  says,  'she  was  entertained  at  a 
supper.'  Giordano  was  present.  'He  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  held  it  until 
he  got  through  telling  me  how  nicely  I  did  and  what  a  nice  voice  I  had.  i 
thought  he  had  a  mortgage  on  ll^the  hand,  I  mean,  not  the  voice.' " 

Miss  Saroya  Is  not  a  stranger  in  Boston.  Born  at  Philadelphia,  she 
studied  in  this  country  and  in  Italy.  She  has  not  only  toured  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States  with  the  San  Carlo  company,  she  has 
sung  in  South  America  and  in  Cuba. 


There  are  interesting  concerts  this  week.  The  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra will  begin  Its  series  of  Monday  night  concerts  tomorrow,  and  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  will  bring  out  two  oriental  compositions  by  Henry  Eichheim, 
The  Apollo  Club  will  give  its  first  concert  of  the  season,  there  will  be  recitals 
by  Mme.  Melius,  soprano;  Messrs.  Dadmun.  Richafdson  and  Redmond, 
.Mngers,  and  Mr.  TiUotson,  pianist.  Mr.  Dadmun's  program  names  an  un- 
familiar composer-Rontani,  whose  Christian  name  is  Raphael.  He  was  a 
Plnrentme,  in  the  service  of  Antonio  de  Medici,  an  illegitimate  son.  whose 
mother  was  Biapca' CapeUo.  The  collection  of  Raphael's  songs  was  published 
in  1614. 

u^edTo  cSfifT  ■rJ'"''  ^  °*  ^^^'^^  ^       C'°^hes  de  Corneville.'  We 

thpl  l?.    I  i""^'  ''^  Normandy.'  Never  hear  anything  like  that  in 

f  do  no?\nn  ^^'IT-T::'''^^  comedy  (?)  that  is  in  the  Itates.  .  .  . 
nn.nef  ^  T  ^*  ^  ^^""^  '^'^  Witnessed  a  better  rendition  of  Plan- 
quettes  charmhig  operetta,  than  that  of  last  evening.  The  settings  and 
costumes  were  as  they  should  be.  which  was  never  the  case  Tn  Amei?ca 

L  not^r"-''"*"  ^"^"'^'  once  the  marqS 

d  d  not  appear  m  a  Mexican  costume,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  has 
always  been  the  case  in  the  Stat^. 

"We  have  often  conceived  af  wrong  idea  of  many  of  the  old  operetta 
characters.  For  example,  in  the  States.  Lorenzo  XVIII  in  'The  Mascotte' 
was  portrayed  as  a  sort  of  clown  with  a  red  face  and  a  red  bald  wig  wob- 
bhng  about  on  unsteady  legs.  Harry  Brown  was  no  doubt  responsible  for 
this.  The  only  comedian  who  had  the  courage  to  do  it  as  it  was  originally 
mtended  was  Henry  Dixie.  Incidentally  New  York  did  not  seem  to  go  wild 
over  It,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  clownish  Lorenzo,  and  seeming  to 
imagine  that  Dixie  was  trying  to  do  something  of  his  own.  i  only  wish  that 
we  could  hear  these  old  pieces  once  in  a  while.  ....  All  charming  and 
as  far  superior  to  the  latter  day  stuff  as  Wagner  is  to  Irving  Berlin  or  pretty 
nearly,  for  nothing  could  quite  stfetch  itself  to  such  extremes  '  But  the 
present  generation  is  degenerate  in  so  far  as  music  and  the  drama  are  con- 
cerned. Shakespeare,  himself,  were  he  to  come  back,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
pay  expenses  en  tournee.  A  qui  ly  faute?  The  public,  I  presume,  for  Ameri- 
can producers,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  blamed,  will  put  on  only  such  plays 
as  the  public  will  pay  to  see.  Here  in  Paris  there  are  five  theatres  subsidized 
by  the  government,  producing  plays  and  operas  of  educational  value  at  rea- 
sonable and  even  cheap  prices.  On  ne  peut  pas  tout  avoir.  We  in  America 
have  hotel  rooms  with  bath  and  rotten  shows,  and  jazz  music  thrown  into 
tha  bargain,  and,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  one  cannot  escape  this  last  which, 
thanks  (or  otherwise)  to  the  radio,  creeps  into  every  crack  and  crevice." 


XIne  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Serafin  and  Joaquin  A.  Quintero,  the  Spanish  dramatists,  are  not  un- 
known here.  Last  May  their  delightful  "Lady  from  Alfaqueque"  and  the  one- 
act  "A  Sunny  Morning"  were  performed  at  the  HoUis  Street  by  the  Civic 
Repertory  players.  At  the  Hollis  Street  tomorrow  night  "A  Hundred  Years 
Old"  win  be  seen  here  for  the  first  time  with' Otis  Skinner  as  Papa  Juan. 
"El  Centarlo."  This  comedy  in  three  acts  was  brought  out  by  Gilbert  Miller 
in  Cleveland  last  April,  when  Katherine  Grey.  Arthur  Lewis,  Octavia  Ken- 
more,  Mary  Arbenz,  Charles  Dalton,  Fred  Tiden  and  others  were  associates 
of  Mr.  Skinner. 

Pana  wishes  to  receive  on  his  100th  birthday  all  his  relatives,  rich 
and  poor,  good  and  bad.  and  he  wishes  his  favorite  great-grandchildren  to 
•sSsJTV.  Tho  Oranville-Barkers.  in  the  pre^^ea  to  their  translation  of  the 
play  into  English,  describe  "A  Hundreb  "i^ars  Olif  im  h  sentimental  comeay. 
"It  was  a  pity,"  they  say,  "that  the  Englisn  theatre  produced  no  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  T.  W.  Robertson,  no  one  to  enrich  his  technic,  to  bring  a  more 
catholic  view  of  life  and  a  robuster  mind  to  play-writing.  'A  Hundred  Years 
Old,'  turn  Its  Spanish  environment  to  English,  might  be  the  work  of  a  later 
Robertson.  It  is  unashamedly  sentimental;  but  is  wholesome  sentiment  to 
be  anathema?  And  see  mlh  what  artistic  tact  the  authors  have  placed  the 
sentiment  in  the  moutlis  of  a  very  old  man  and  a  very  young  girl,  have 
kept  them  briskly  merry  besides,  and  have  sun-ounded  them  with  vigorous 
comedy." 

"A  Hundred  Years  Old"  was  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct. 
1,  1929.  Mr.  Richard  Lockridge  wrote  in  the  Sun:  "in  the  centre  of  senti- 
mentality there  Ls  always  a  core  of  something  real.  In  the  spectacle  of  a 
gentle  man  growing  old  quietly,  gaining  tolerance  with  age.  laughing  still 
and  still  looking  forward  into  the  future,  there  is  a  very  real  beauty."  And 
Mr.  Lockridge  wrote  of  Mr.  Skinner:  "His  is  a  glamorous  art — possibly  it  is 
the  art  of  yesterday — but  of  it  he  is  authentically  an  elder  master.  He  comes 
to  us  from  a  day  when  swagger  was  still  in  the  theatre,  when  i-eticence  had 
not  laid  its  perhaps  grayish  intelligence  over  so  much  that  is  best  in 
drama.  In  his  acting  there  is  fine  strength,  robustness,  knowledge  of  the 
medium  through  which  he  has  worked  for  a  lifetime.  Never  has  he  more 
clearly  shown  the  qualities  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  loved  of 
5l2f  Jroup^rs." 


Mr.  Jeweit^S  players  will  bring  out  "Measure  for  Measure"  at  the  Reper- 
tory Theatre.  It  has  not  been'  performed  here  since  Mme.  Modjeska  took  the 
part  of  Isabella,  which  was  one  of  her  favorite  roles.  The  play  was  seen  in 
New  York  for  the  first  time  on  March  27,  1818,  when  the  excellent  and 
v<»vR3.t,ne  Mrs.  Barnes  "from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dnny  Lane,"  played  Isa- 
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bellT'"'prilchard,  the  Duke;  Robertson,  Angelo.  There  were-  only  two  per- 
formances. For  a  long  time  "Measure  for  Measure"  was  left  to  readers  of 

Shakespeare^  has  never  been  very  popular,  even  in  England.  It  was  revived 
at  the  Haymarket.  London,  on  April  26,  1929,  by  the  British  Empire  Shake- 
speare Society,  when  Jean  Forbes  Robertson  played  Isabella;  Baliol  Hollo- 
way,  the  Duke;  Frank  Cellier,  Angelo;  Ivan  Samson,  Claudlo;  Jane  Thurle, 

Mariana.  ,         „  .  ,  „ 

The  reason,  no  doubt,  why  "Measure  for  Measure'  has  seldom  been 
performed  is  not  on  account  of  its  subject— (the  story  is  based  on  Giraldi 
Cinthio's  story  "Juriste"  on  which  George  Whetstone  built  a  play  "Promos 
and  Cassandra-  piibUshed  in  icm  but  never  acted.  Shakespeare  helped  him- 
self to  this  play  recreating  the  Bawd,  the  Fantastic,  the  Clown  and  the 
Cons\able)— it  is  on  account  of  many  lines  which  shock  our  inconsistently 
prudish  age,  but  might  pass  in  modern  comedies  without  ruffling  sensitive 
natures.  Yet  "Measure  for  Measure"  holds  the  attention  fast  even  in  the 
read'ng  Coleridge  found  the  tragedy  "liorrible,"  the  comic  part  "disgusting," 
yet  he  admitted  counter-balancing  beauties  and  thought  Claudio's  famous 
speech-  "Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where"  a  heroic  resolve.  "It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  grandest  symptom  of  an  Immortal  spirit,  when 
even  that  bedimmed  and  overwhelmed  spirit  recked  not  of  its  own  immor- 
tality, still  to  seek  to  be— to  be  a  mind,  a  will." 

Hazlitt  found  the  play  full  of  genius  and  wisdom,  though  he  could  not 
take  a  "cordial"  interest  in  it.  He  thought  Angelo  had  a  greater  passion  for 
hypocrisy  than  for  his  mistress;  "neither  are  we  greatly  enamored  of  Isa- 
bella's rigid  chastity,  though  she  could  not  act  otherwise  than  she  did.  We 
do  not  feel  the  same  coniidence  in  the  virtue  that  is  'subhmely  good'  at 
another's  expense,  as  if  it  had  been  put  to  some  less  disinterested  tpal." 

Naturally  some  lines  mu.st  be  omitted  at  the  Repertory's  performance, 
yet  Hazlitt  called  Lucio,  Pompey  and  Master  Froth  "pleasajat"  ■  persons. 
"They  oppcar  all  mighty  comfortable  in  their  occupations,  and  determined  to 
pursue  them  'as  the  flesh  and  fortune  should  serve.'" 

The  finest,  the  most  understanding  essay  on  "Measure  for  Measure"  we 
know  is  Walter  Pater's  published  in  his  "Appreciations."  To  him  Shakespeare 
infu-^ed  a  lavish  color  and  a  profound  significance  Into  the  play,  "so  that 
under  his  touch  certain  select  portions  of  it  rise  far  above  the  level  of  all  but 
his  own  best  poetry,  and  working  out  of  it  a  morality  so  characteristic  that 
the  play  might  well  pass  for  the  central  expression  of  his  "moral  judgments, " 
Those  about  to  see  Mr.  Jewett's  revival  of  "Measure  for  Measure"  should  read 
this  essay.  Mr.  Jewett  is  to  be  thanked  for  bringing  before  the  public  this 
play  unknown  to  the  younger  generation  except  by  the  printed  book. 


LA  ARGENTINA 
Ia  Argentina  gave  of  her  Incompar- 
able art  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Music  School  Settlement  yesterday  af- 
I  ternoon  at  Symphony  hall.  The  hall 
(i  was  crowded  with  an  audience  that 
j'  rewarded  the  dancer's  grace  and  charm 
)!  by  rapturous  applause  and  by  many 
I  gifts  and  flowers. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  La  Ar- 
gentina, no  words  can  summon  the  spell, 
half  glamorous,  half  warmly  human, 
that  she  exerts;  to  those  who  have  seen 
her,  words  are  empty.  The  gracious 
warmth  of  her  personality  glows  through 
the  perfection  of  formal  art  that  is  her 
dancing,  and  imbues  every  movement , 
with  meaning.  She  is  graceful,  she  is 
lovely  to  look  at,  she  is  an  actress  of 
superb  and  delicate  resourcefulness — 
but  one  does  not  think  of  these  things. 
Watching  her  dance,  we  are  conscious 
only  of  a  marvelously  expressive  person- 
translating  her  moods,  her  feeling  for 
music  and  rhythm,  her  warm  heart 
and  gay  humor,  into  movements  that 
delight,  because  through  them  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  her.  ; 

Her    mastery  of    the  castanets    Is  I 
miraculous.    With  those  sharp  stacoa-  '< 
tos,  langorous  murmurings  and  noisy 
chatterings,  she  speaks  to  the  audience,  i 
She  points  the  measures  of  her  dance  I 
with   the   castanets— she    lends  color' 
to  the  figures  she  steps  out.  bestow.s  a 
percussive  decoration  on  the  mu.sic.  Her 
beautifully  planned  costumes,  never  so 
I  gorgeous  that  they  can  dim  her  beauty. 
I  she  manages  with  an  art  that  puts  scarf  i 
I  dancing  and  other  artificial  play  with! 
fabrics,  to  shame.   The  sweeping  circu- 
lar movements  of  the  .skirts,  the  arch 
flick  of  a  ruffled  sleeve,  the  wide  joy- 
ous smile  behind  the  handkerchief— 
these  are  parts  of  the  whole  dance,  in- 
dispensable. 

New  dances  this  year  were  "Goyes- 
cas,"  in  Which  .she  became  a  bewigged 
and  powdered  dame,  but  Spanish  as  her 
castanets;  "Dance  from  La  Vida 
Breve,"  in  which  she  was  a  vibrant, 
tempestuous  flirt;  "Dance  de  Yeux 
Verts,"  which  revealed  her  more  state- 
ly,   a    proud    and_  reserved  beautv; 


It  was  "Measure  for  Mea-sure"  that  led  Wagner  to  write  his  opera,  "Das 
Liebesverbot,"  which  failed  miserably  and  laughably  at  Magdeburg  on  March 
29,  1836.  His  libretto  was  a  curious  version  of  the  play.  Angelo  was  a  German 
governor  who  wished  to  turn  Sicilians  into  Puritans.  Mariana  was  not  at  the 
moated  grange  but  a  novice.  Isabella  married  Lucio.  The  police  substituted 
the  title,  "The  Novice  of  Palermo"  for  "Forbidden  Love."  At  Wagner's  bene- 
fit, the  second  and  last  performance,  the  only  people  he  could  see  seated 
before  the  overture  were  his  landlady,  her  hu-sband,  and  a  Polish  Jew  in  full 
costume.  There  wa."?  a  general  free  fight  in  the  wings,  beginning  with  Isa- 
bella's husband  attacking  Claudio,  a  second  tenor. 

Whose  music  will  be  used  at  the  Repertory  for  the  lovely  song,  "Take, 
oh,  take  those  lips  away"?  There  are  many  settings  from  John  Wilson's 
published  1653-59  to  Greenhill's  (1883).  Perhaps  there  are  some  still  later 
than  Greenhill's. 


Mr.  Olive  will  bring  out  "Murder  on  the  Second  Floor,"  tomorrow  night 
at  the  Copley  Theatre.  London  first  saw  this  comedy  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
on  June  21,  1929.  Frank  Vosper,  the  author,  took  the  part  of  Hugh  Bromlow. 
«  young  dramatist  in  a  Bloomsbury  boarding  house.  The  landlady  (played 
Sara  Allgood),  has  a  daughter  (Nora  Swinburne).  The  landlady's  husbai;id, 
ate  gentleman  who  had  been  to  New  'Vork,  the  Oriental  .student,  the  spinster, 
Oie  p£.rlor  maid,  the  two  cheery  young  people  to  whom  our  playgoers  are 
accusto-insd  seeing  boarding  house  plays,  are  all  inmates  of  Mrs.  Armitage's 
house.  oaddimg  dramatist,  in  love  with  the  landlady's  daughter,  takes 
her  ad*lee.  aiid  shows  how  the  inmates  would  behave  if  they  found  them- 
selves »o  f.  tiirlUer.  And  .so  there  is  a  play  withiiT  a  play.  The  dramatist 
puts  himself  and  Sylvia  Armitage  into  it.  The  boarding  hou.se  is  "The 
centre  of  a  mysterious  conspiracy."  There  is  a  box  of  dope  for  one  bed- 
room a  knife  for  another  one-in  fact  there  are  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

In  New  York,  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre  last  fall,  Laurence  Olivier  played 
the  author;  Florence  Edney,  the  landlady;  Phyllis  Konstam,  her  daughter. 

When  "Fioretta,"  now  playing  at  the  Tremont,  was  first  heard  by  a  New 
York  audience  la.st  February,  there  was  tumult  with  shouting  at  the  back 
of  the  stage.  According  to  Mr.  Lockridge,  "most  musical  productions  require, 
that  new  sets  be  put  together  while  the  action-if  you  care  to  call  it  action- j 
is  going  on  Thus  the  heroine  and  the  hero  may  be  singing  about  their  love; 
near  the  footlights,  with  a  drop  behind  them,  while  the  ballroom  of  the, 
country  club  is  being  built  behind  the  drop.  At  such  times  you  will  noticn 
sudden  bulges  in  the  drop.  The  bulges  are  stage  hands.  And  you, will  hear^ 
voices    Thev  blend  with  the  .song: 

" 'You're  perfect-where  s  that  rope-Fioretta.  I  love-will  yuh  gimme  | 
that  wrench?   Will  yuh?-in  a  cottage  built  for  two,  I'll  cherish-shove  it 
over'   Hey  what  th'-because  you're  perfect,  perfect,  per-Gimme  that  rope 
Shhhh!   Hey-bang!  bang!-and  1  11  never  forget,  no,  I'll  never  for-shhhhl^ 
Now!    Hurry  up!    Come  on,  can't  yuh?-when  the  moon  shone  down- 

"RANOi  BANG'     .    .    ■  • 

•"^'he  work"  of  course,  is  being  done  under  difficulties.  And  free  speech 
is  a  priceless  thing.  Nor  is  ifal  all  certain  the  song  would  be  worth  hearmg, 


with   frequent   ingenious  twist.s.  .  lS'^J"^-,v   so  ex- 

Lloyd  knows  how  to  "ear  a  ^acuo  bi  ^^^^  Vi^'^^°f'^^^^^ \,  y  ,nvA 

countenance,  how  to  simulate  be^      by^  on  ^^^^^^^  "^^'^T^ris  it  w^ 

derment  or  sheer  stupidity.  2^,^^ Tri^^^^^     perfect  In  execution  as  it  \\a8 
knack  of   unexpectedness.    Appaientiy  imcK  a    ij         ^^^^        ^  Wei 
accepting  defeat%e  startles  every  on^  -  conu  ^^'^L,d"in  m- 

hv  a  sudden  turnabout  whicn  s^^.^f*  serves  to  keep  Mr.  L'oy°  "u„,i_ 

^Vfon  one  more  PU«uit,  one  more  figh^  ,  east  -e^^^^^^  Now  if  Charl^  Chaplia 
It  is  slap  stick  stuff  but  »t  is  Just  a»  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^       ^jj,      well.   W.  E.  G- 

effective,  accompanied  by  speecn  a.   

was  years  ago  when  that  sarne  .siap        „^„.„„,.,  —  

!tirk  stuff  was  pantomimic.  In,''?'" 
r   it  is  sufficiently  bolstered  by  1 


"Jota,"  which  let  her  be  imaffectedly 
gay,  with  twinkling  feet;  "Cielo  de 
Cuba,"  in  which  with  turbaned  head, 
and  sash-bound  ruffles,  she  became  a 
coquettish  Creole;  and  "Carinosa,"  for 
which  she  metamorphosed  Into  a  shy 
Filipina,  enjoying  a  two  step  at  a  formal 
ball.  • 

There  were  other  dances  of  enchant- 
ing memory,  among  them  the  charm- 
ingly gauche  and  awkward  "Lagarter-  i 
ana."  One  wishes  the  dancer  had  let  I 
us  see  once  more  that  tortuous  and 
ecstatic  ritual  dance  from  El  Amor 
Brujo,  which  best  reveals  her  as  a 
dancer  and  actress  of  extraordinary 
power.  Perhaps  the  kind  lady  from  Ar- 
gentina who  repeated  so  many  dances 
for  a  beauty-greedy  audience,  may 
dance  it  at  her  next  recital,  to  be  given 
at  Symphony  hall,  Nov.  23. 

Miguel  Berdlon.  excellent  pianist  and 
dance  accompanist,  contributed  ^ome 
beautiful  playing,  solo.  E.  B. 

'I  '  7 

HOROWITZ 

■Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  before  an 
audience  that  filled  Symphony  hall: 

Sonata,  F  minor.  Bralmis;  Gavotte, 
Prokofieff:  Suggestions  Diaboique,  L'Isle 
Joyeuse,  Debussy;  Polonaise,  C-sharp 
minor,  Impromptu.  A-flat  major.  Valse 
Brillante,  Chopin;  "Don  Juan,"  Liszt. 

A  person  visiting  Selborne,  Gilbert 
White  tells  us,  had  a  habit  of  eating 
toads,  "to  make  the  country  people 
stare."  Though  he  had  no  country  peo- 
ple to  amaie,  or  toads  to  astonish  them 
with,  Mr.  Horowitz,  what  with  his  speed 
and  prodigious  strength,  set  his  listei- 
ers  yesterday  to  "staring"  with  all  tliur 
eyes.  They  stared  hardest— unless  tlis 
Liszt  fantasy  opened  their  eyes  still 
wider— at  Chopin's  impromptu,  whipped 
up  by  Mr.  Horwitz  to  a  pace  that  tuitsed 
the  pretty  graceful  piece  into  a  tecnni- 
cal  conjuring  feat. 

shmvpri  amaze,  ps  well  they 
miL.  .  at  ihe"  eSTfrorainary  exhibition 
of  technical  vii  tuosity  in  Piokofiefl  s 
■  Su-gcstions  Diaboliques";  the  Russian, 
like  Massenet,  evidently  conceives  the 
devil  in  comedy  vein.  Once  mor«  tlis 
listeners  expressed  astonishment,  when 
Ah-  Horowitz,  perhaps  putting  DebR^y  s 
is^land  more  definitely  on  the  map  than 
Debussv  would  have  fancied,  offered  a 
dazzling  technical  display  m  "Lisle 
Joyeuse  "  In  Prokofieff's  up-and-coming 
gavotte  they  took  rare  dehght— no  won- 
der- here  Mr.  Horowitz,  for  the  moment 
not  flamboyant,  showed  himself  at  lus 

''^With  the  Brahms  sonata,  howevtr.  tne 
audience  appeared  quite  as  enthuflasti- 
callv  content.  Mr.  Horowitz,  nevertheless, 
in  the  view  of  the  minority,  showing 
no  regard  whatever  for  the  rhythmio 
figure  on  which  Brahms  based  the  so- 
linata's    first    movement,  merely  con- 


;  trasted,  through  that  first  movemt  i 
course,  fast  strident  noise  with  the  . 
ond  theme  turned  shapeless  and  ir  i- 
idly  soft  and  sweet.    Equallv  vapi-  » 
made  the  andante,  becau^r  '' 
monotony  and  lack  of  sen 
melody.    When  he  came,  oi 
hand,  to  the  great  chorale-li;.;e  p?.-  ? 
of  the  finale,    Mr.  Horowitz,  a',  .t 
sympathetic,    neither  scntimenta'  r 
rushed  to  death,  delivered  it  with  p  - 
deur. 

The  more  brilliant  portions  of  9 
polonaise  Mr.  Horowitz  played  with  1 
I  stirring  rhythm,  with  tone  so  tr.:? 
■  that  once  aeain  the  minority  could  / 
;  wish  that  the  young  man  would  -  j 
his  passion  for  making  us  country  i  - 
j  pie  stare.   Then  he  might  develop  to  a 
I  full  the  genius  that  unquestionably  ■ 
his.     ^  ^   R.  R.  G 

PARK 

"Woman  to  Woman" 

Xn  all-lalkiiiF  picture  adapted  by  i 
Fdrtor    tiiim    Ihe   uriKinai    play  by  M 
Morton:  directfd  by  Victor  SavUIe.  .lU'.  r 
.-cntcd  by  Tiflauy-Stahl.  with  the  lol,i.« 
'■ast : 

l.ola   Betty  Cr.ni;>^ 

David  Conipton  Geort-e  R  i 

Vesta  Con:i*ton  Juliette  JH!:  . 

Klnrenoe  .  .  .  Marparel   rh  if 

Hal   Reginald  s  > 

Davey  .  Georgie  1' 

Ur.   Gavrou  Willi  P 

Much  has  been  demanded  of  B  =  ! 
Compson  in  the  past,  from  playing  ; 
violin  to  cooking  convincing  meals 
it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  ne-.  »i  < 
fore  has  she  been  forced  to  go  thi  -i 
such  a  series  of  antics  as  in  her  n, 
recent  picture,   "Woman  to  Woma: 
She  starts  as  a  dancer  m  a  cabaret 
Paris  during  the  war,  then,  after 
very  tear-drenched  interlude,  she  su' 
derily  becomes  a  famous  dancer  with ' 
4-year-old  son  and  a  weak  heart.  1 
cap  the  climax,  she  is  forced  to  do 
Gloria  Swanson  when  she  gives  up  h, 
child  to  his  father,  and  last  of  all  sU 
gives  a  performance  of  the  Dance  I 
Death,  at  the  end  of  which  she  mo 
appropriately  dies.    It  is  only  fair 
say  that  Miss  Compson  carries  off  th 
emotional     hodge-podge     with  grc; 
warmth  of  feeling  and  astonishing  sin 
plicity,  but  it  is  a  pretty  foolish  bus, 
ress. 

The  story  tells  of  a  British  &ci 
who  meets  and  loves  a  pretty  Prenc 
I  girl,  intends  to  marry  her.  but 
I  v.ounded  and  loses  his  memory.  Yea: 
later  he  finds  her  again,  but  only  aftt 
he  has  married  a  haughty  beauty,  wh 
v.'ill  not  divorce  him.  George  Barraq 
and  Juliette  Compton  gave  two  exce, 
lent  performances  as  the  forgetful  ofi^ 
cer  and  the  lady  he  marries  by  mi^ 
take.  ' 


"Mister  Antonio" 

\n  allLilkine  picture  .idapled  by  Fredeij 
.inii  Fanny  Hallon  from  the  play  of  tl 
-imp  name  b.v  Booth  TarkitiBton:  dneou 
I'V  James  Flood  and  Frank  Reu  her  ar. 
presented  by  Tiflany-Slahl.  with  the  JoIlo» 
cast: 

.Mitciuio  Camaradino   Leo  ("ami 

..'line  Ranisey  Virinnia  V;i 

.Milton  Joruy   Frank  Reieh 

Mr<^.  Jorn.v  Eiisenic  Besttr 

Karl  Jorny  Franklin  Lew 

liie  Garelh  Hurh 

Several  years  ago  Otis  Skinner  ar 
peared  in  Boston  in  a  pleasant  litt 
plav  about  an  Italian  organ-gnnder  wh 
befriended  a  young  girl,  June  Ramsej 
turned  out  of  her  home  by  her  relative 
lor  spending  the  evenmg  at  a  road] 
house  with  a  young  man.    A  quiet  an|' 
sentimental  story,  with  many  chancfl' 
for  the  leading  actor:  '-Mister  Antonidi 
now  serves  Leo  Carrillo  abundantly  we' 
in  his  talking  picture  debut.   His  cheeL 
ful  trust  in  human  nature,  his  generod 
anger  at  mean  selfishness  and  his  spor 
t.'neous  chivalo'  toward  the  girl  throw 
in  his  way  by  the  merest  chance  mat 
./^ntonio  Camaradino  a  very  lovable  pei 
son.    Mr.  Carrillo  takes  fiill  advantag 
of  his  opportunities;  his  Italian  acce: 
sounds  entirely  genuine;  his  expansi 
manner  savors  in  no  way  of  exagger 
tion,  and  his  growing  love  for  June 
■rincerely  and  movingly  portrayed.  V_ 
;inia  Valli  is  a  winnmg  and  attr&ctiv 
'leroine.  and  Prank  Reicher  made  a' 
nost  believable  the  sanctimonious  hyp 
lite.  Jorny.  ^  E.  L. 

keith-albee" 

•The  Delightful  Rogue' 
An    all-talking  picture 

T^'Ti  TL^  P^Tr^  ^'and'S 
ISind^res^li^rBadio  Picture 

with  the  following  cast:  I 

,Ro<l  I-a  RoeSj 
..  .Rita  L»  . 

  Charles 

  Kd 

■  ■  ".  Harry 

'  ■  ■    Sam 

."iii.Bert  Moot 

::;;?r{^it^:^ie^a?fSofj— ; 

reputation  ni«kes  up  h^  ^^^^liu  °e  lli' 
;same  lines,  the  resu  ts  air 
I  of  disa.strous.    Behold,  thai^  Mr^«» 

iLa  Rocque  /fo?^^ 
able  aentleman  with  a  nau  loi 

!ca  ed  comedy,  in  the  l^.^^ing  pat^ 

!  -The  Delightful  Rogue 

i  encourages  him  to  'l^^/emH^ 
to  be  coy  and  to  «f^"?",^„^,^d"be "  a  ^ 


l.a.»lio  

N.vdra   

H.iriv  Beall  

MarDoiisall  

Hyniie  

.Iiiiiiiiero  

Niels 


a  "iioiicnalant  modern  puate~ft'Itn  a 
jndness  for  poisoning  his  Chinese  cook, 
allowed    himself    to    become  so! 
)nder£ully  irresistible  and  so  infallibly  | 
top  of  everything  that  it  was  tir&- : 
ime  and  distinctly  annoying.    If  only 
■  could  have  mussed  up  his  hair  or  al-  [ 
led  someone  to  get  the  better  of  him — 
t  no,  Mr.  La  Rocque  turned  out  to  be 

0  of  these  unbearable  persons  who. 
i.'i  calm  ,superiority,  run  everything 
air  own  way  and  never  make  a  mis- 
«.  ■ 

Lastro,  a  gentleman  much  wanted  by 
e  police  in  the  tropics  for  a  series  of 
U  and  imaginary  crimes,  arrives  in 

1  yacht  at  the  small  island  of  Tapit. 
might  have  been  expected,  he  finds 

mself  interested  in  a  handsome  girl, 
/dro,  singer  and  dancer  at  a  cafe.  In 
der  to  attract  her  attention  to  him- 
If,  Lastro  kidnaps  Harry  Beall,  with 
fiom  Nydra  thinks- she  is  in  love,  and 
<cs  him  to  the  yacht.  Thither,  as  he 
iculated,  comes  Nydra  to  demand  the 
lease  of  Beall.  Lastro  agrees  to  this  i 
!  she  will  spend  the  night  with  him  in 
U  cabin.  Let  not  the  innocent  he- 
me unduly  agitated;  all  that  the  noble 
.stro  wanted  to  do  was  to  satisfy 
'v>r]f  that  Beall  was  worthy  of  Nydra; 

.1  r  words  would  he  parry  her  after 
,  nad  passed  the  evening  with  a 
tonous  law-breaker? 
As  might  have  been  expected.  Lastro 
d  Nydra  spend  their  hours  together 
perfectly  harmless  conyersation  but 
■all,  of  course,  suspects  the  worse  and 
es  through  a  series  of  unconvincing 
roics.  Nydra  starts  ashore  with  him 
the  morning  but  on  the  way  jumps 
erboard  and  swims  back  to  the  yacht 
d  the  duly  delighted  Lastro.  Out  of 
is  childish  and  improbable  affair 
M)d  forth  with  pleasing  naturalness 
e  performance  of  a  new  actress,  Rita 
Roy.  who  made  the  straight-forward, 
urageous  Nydra  by  far  the  most 
mulating  person  in  the  picture.  She 
s  a  fine  singing  and  speaking  voice 
d  much  personal  charm  and  vigor, 
■ntrasted  with  the  affected  behaviour 
Mr.  La  Rocque  she  seemed  startingly 
od,  and  even  with  heavier  compe- 
lon  she  should  make  an  excellent 
presston.  E.  L.  H.  ; 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  per- 
imance  in  Boston  of  "A  Hundred 
-ars  Old"  ("El  Centenarlo") ,  a  play 
itten  In  Spanish  In  1909  by  Serafin 
ft  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero,  trarus- 
rd  into  English  by  Helen  and  Harlcy 
anville-Barker.  Presented  by  Gilbert 
Her  in  Chicago  In  April,  1929;  at  the 
reum  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct  1, 
"1   The  cast  last  night  was  as  fol- 

  Artlmr  Lewis 

•"'"o    Georcia  Hni  vey 

 K«theriiie  Crc.v 

  Fr-pil  .Tcdcn 

  Otis  Skliiripr 

""'"»    Oi  l»\'iii  Kruniore 

 , . . .  .    Mm  y  How:iT'(I 

  Hardip  Al)>ri:lit 

 Mary  ArbMiji 

,  •   Vcr()Mi<  a  Rey 

 Chmies  Dalton 

  Gerald  H.-ini'>rj 

T-he  two  Spanish  dramatists  were  al-  i 
-dy  known  here  by  the  amusing  com- 
V  and   the  sentimental  little  play 
oduced  by  Miss  Le  Galllenne's  com- 
iiny.    "A    Hundred    Years    Old"  is 
ankly  sentlmenUl,  but  not  mawkishly 
Papa  Juan  i'lshes  all  his  descend- 
.^   they  are  many— the  rich  and 
e  poor,  the  happy  and  the  dlscon- 
ated,  even  a  girl  that  the  older  women 
ought  had  disgraced  them— to  sit  at 
nner  with  him  In  celebration  of  his 
th  birthday.  He  has  one  other  wish- 
i  before  he  dies,  he  shall  see  his 
at-great-grandchildren  or  at  least 
■  of  them.    To  carry  out  his  first 
''I-    he  quietly  defies  the  objectors 
thought  undesirable  sitters  at 
{;  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
i.-ih  he  plots  shrewdly  with  a 
wlpdge  of  young  hearts.    That  is 
sum  and  substance  of  the  plot  if 
simple  story  can  be  said  to  have  a 

I . 

1  the  course  of  the  story  various 
■liicters  are  Introduced;  the  daugh- 
wiio  IS  alarmed  at  the  physical  and 
ital  state  of  her  husband;  he  in 
1  sne.s  about  deploring  the  fact  that 
wife  will  surely  be  the  first  to  die; 
e  v.oman,  gracious,  hospitable,  sens- 
le;     the    man  amusingly  crochety, 
sily    upset,    curiously  impractical— 
tne«  hLs  plan  for  having  his  books  i 
und  uniformly.    There  is  the  sus- 
':loii.<;,  insufferable,  complaining,  Im- 
«sible  Dona  PUomcna  and  her  sweet 
la    much-enduring    daughter;  the 
■  Trino  with  whom  Currita  has 
love  before  she  has  met  him; 
St  gardener  Antonon  and  the 
ically  inclined  Alonso — did  the 
s  have  tlie  meetings  at  Bar- 
mind  when  they  put  Alonso's 
0  his  mouth?— These  are  the 
:  men  and  women  who  pass 
and  evening  in  Papa  Juan's 
and  garden;  all  more  or  less  plain 
in  nature  and  di.":;x)sition  not  un- 
he  villagers  in  an  •  civilized  coun- 
Ves.  a  simple  play  but  one  that  is 
'o  life,  even  whea  the  good  old 
tattfis  rem.irks  t  -,at  are  danger- 
near  platitudts,  a  play  that  is  a 
Its  q\nrl.  obsei-'  ttion  its  kindly 


:        .TUrrly  Ui;.,   ,  ,       "slice  Of  life  " 

as  much  as  the  slices  cut  by  "realists  ' 
shoufcrs  for  "verisnio."  as  much  a  .slice 
as  an  Alsatian  tale  told  hy  Erckmann- 
Chartrlan. 

Audiences  do  not  always  go  in  for 
thunder  and  guns  and  ail  that,  for 
adultery  and  murder  on  the  stage;  not 
even  for  thrills  and  mysteries.  There 
are  still  spectators  who  like  to  see  a 
I  representation  of  happy  domestic  life 
not  upset  by  brainstorms  or  by  men  and 
women  obsessed  by  the  thought  of  sex 
with  the  result  of  dramatic  complica- 
tions.   But  a  play  of  this  kind  could 
easily  be  voted  dull— or  at  least  time— 
ii  It  were  not  admirably  acted.  Mr 
Skinner  brings  to  the  portrayal  of  Papa 
Juan  all  the  resources  of  his  ripened 
art.    A  portrayal  thiat  is  as  mellow  as 
It  IS  complete  in  its  finish;   in  its 
broader  paintmg  as  in  the  elaboration 
or  details,  an  elaboration  that  to  the 
audience  seems  the  spontaneity  of  na- 
ture.    Boston  has  admired  and  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Skinner  in  many  roles  of 
widely  varying  character.  Is  it  extrava-  , 
gance  to  say  that  his  portrait  of  Papa  I 
Juan  will  have  an  honorable  position 
in  the  long  gallery  of  his  making;  that 
in  many  respects  this  portrayal  is  one 
that  the  most  skilled  actor  would  like 
to  have  recalled  at  the  mention  of  his 
name? 

The  company  is  well  selected.  Miss 
Grey,  Mr.  Lewis  and^Mr.  Dalton  are  olri 
friends  of  bur  theatre  lovers.  Mr.  Tiden 
played  a  part  that  might  easily  be  caric- 
tured;  he  made  Don  Evaristo  a  human 
being  that  some  of  us  have  known  even 
in  Boston.  The  young  lovers  acted  with 
becoming  Ingenuousness,  and  Miss 
Howard  made  the  role  of  Eulalia  more 
than  a  minor  part. 
The  audience  was  warmly  applausive. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"Measure  tor  Measure" 

A  fomody  in  four  apU.  b.r  William  Shalte- 
sneaie.    Henry  Jewell,  director.    Tlie  cast: 

\^incenlio    Lark  Taylor- 

)-:sf-alus    MrLaiii  Gates 

.Anrclo   :   Howard  Kyln 

I.ufio    Allen  Nourse 

Fir.tt  Getttleman    John  Warburtoii 

Sei-nnd  Gentleman   Charles  Douglan 

Mistrrsn  Ovcrdonft   ...   .Sue  Colvhi  Emerson 

I'lirnpey    Arthur  Powers 

I  i  iiidio    Weir  Kmerli-k 

I'invost    Curtis  Rhea 

Tiinman    William  Gilbert 

N;ihell»'   Cynthia  Brooke 

I  ranciscn    Warrene  Shelby 

ICIbiiw    .lohn  n.  Rynn 

I-  i  nth   Kenneth  Keardon 

,\  Bo.r    Rema  Mar.vana 

M  irian*  Cynthia  Latham 

.M>hor8on    Harry  Keefer 

B.iriiardinft    J.  W.  Bayley 

The  revival  of  "Measure  for  Measure" 
has  been  commented  on  in  the  press 
as  being  "the  fourth  Individual  per- 
formance In  200  years  of  American 
theatrical  history."  This  neglected  play 
has,  however,  an  entirely  modern  appeal - 
both  in  the  outspoken  treatment  of  its 
subject,  and  the  fact  that  it  relates  the 
attempt  to  enforce  an  unpopular  law 
which  had  become  practicaly  obsolete. 
In  its  exposition  of  the  transient  state 
of  moral  values,  three  of  the  characters 
wrestle  with  terrifying  problems  either 
imposed  upon  them  from  without,  or  as 
a  result  of  their  own  psychology.  First 
the  "enskied"  novice  Isabella,  who  is  put 
in  the  most  difflcult  position  of  having 
to  choose  between  the  loss  of  her 
brother's  life  and  her  own  chastity, 
and  chooses  the  former,  although  she. 
would  have  given  her  life  for  him 
"frankly  as  a  pin";  the  youth  Claudio, 
who  cannot  bear  to  look  his  last  on  this 
lovely  world  in  which  he  has  had  so 
much  pleasure,  and  where  he  has  spent 
such  ft  short  time,  and  humanly  begs 
his  sister  to  save  him;  then  the  righteous 
and  impeccable  Angelo  who,  while  con-  , 
dcmning  Claudio  for  incontinence,  be- 
comes so  enamored  of  Isabella  that  he 
forces  this  terrible  decision  on  her.  ! 

There  are  many  complaints  heard 
nowadays  after  a  Shakesperian  per-  | 
formance.    That  it  is  too  long,  that 
the  acting  is  either  ranting  m  stilted, 
that  the  lines  are  not  clearly  spoken.  • 
None  of  these  criticisms  would  be  true  - 
of  last  evening's  performance.    It  was 
played  with  simplicity  and  naturalness 
and  there  was  some  admirable  diction,  c 
The  settings  were  suflScient,  the  one 
of  the  convent  particularly  pleasant. 
We  were  disappointed  that  the  scene 
of  the  moated  grange  only  ranked  velvet 
curtains. 

Fi-om  Miss  Brooke  and  Mr.  Kyle  we 
had  the  right  to  expect  interesting  in- 
terpretations of  their  parts,  Miss  Brooke 
having  acted  many  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines,  and  Mr.  Kyle  liaying  been 
Angelo  when  the  play  was  last  given 
here,  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 
Miss  Maryana,  Mr.  Emerick,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  also  contributed  a 


Phtieix;  M  .i.inn"smtn  ....  j-.i.-i>ri 

Mr.    Armitage    (ier.-ild  lie 

Jam   SiiiBh    Ri'liard  Whort] 

Jul  Constable    Herbert  Helniorrs 

Tnsoo'tor    Marshall  Vinrent 

^nd  Constable    N.athaniel  Pos.s 

Ambulance  Man    Huyo  Swirka 

To  Copley  audiences,  bred  on  mystery 
plays  of  the  Edgar  'Wallace  variety,  Mr 
Vospcr's  play  should  prove  an  amusing 
diversion,  'tlslng  the  frame-work  of  a 
play  within  a  play,  he  produces  a 
■■thriller"  that  at  once  burlesques  the 

usual  type  of  mystery  drama,  and  yd 
excites  the  audience  as  well. 

The  first  act,  which  serves  as  a  fram^ 
shows  a  Bloomsbury  boarding  house 
where  are  assembled  a  domlneerinj 
landlady  with  her  docile  husband  ani 
beautiful  daughter,  a  simpering  spinstei; 
a  commercial  traveller,  a  Hindoo  stU'  i 
dent,  an  ambitious  dramatist,  and  i  j 
cockney  maid.   The  dramatist  at  thi  i 
advice  of  Silvia,  with  whom  he  is  il  | 
love,  writes  them  all  into  a  "commoi 
thriller  for  the  masses."  ' 

The  boarding  house  becomes  trans)  I 
formed  Into  a  place  of  mystery  an<  \ 
suspicion.  Dope-smuggling,  seduction 
adultery,  murder  Infest  the  air.  iTil 
dramatist  and  Silvia,  idling  in  thI 
moonlight,  see  a  stealthy  figure  ct'eej 
across  the  hall  to  the  room  of  tin 
commercial  traveller.  The  murderer,^ 
but  who  is  it?  The  amtxsing,  harmJesI 
characters  of  the  first  act  have  be' 
come  the  typical'  figures  of  myster] 
plays,  any  one  of  whom  except  tht 
lovers  might  be  capable  of  the  deed 
It  is  left  to  the  dramatist,  with  that  iii' 
fallible  reasoning  peculiar  to  amateui 
detectives  in  fiction,  to  solve  the  mys' 
tery,  and  In  the  epilogue,  to  win  thi 
girl. 

Out  of  this  rather  trite  material  Mi 

■Vosper  has  constructed  a  play  that  i. 
original,  amusing,  ■with  some  truly  dra 
matic  moments,  in  spite  of  its  genera 
burlesque  tone.    Nevertheless,  it  is  thI 
acting  that  really  carries  the  play.  Mr 
Clive  as  the  commercial  traveller  waj 
amusing  in  the  prologue  and  sinister  ii 
the  play.    Mr.  Emeii'  worked  his  pari 
up  to  a  fine  climax  in  the  third  act 
Mr.  Wharf,  orientally  polite  in  the  pre 
logue,  showed  the  traditional  sneaki' 
ness  of  Hindoo  criminals  in  the  rest  o! 
the  play.   Miss  Reeves-Smith,  the  land;! 
lady,  was  not  entirely  convincing.  Domi»l 
neeriijg  she  was  good,  but  she  weakens  (NOTE— (•).  alt  d.aioirue:  (••),  pan  di.v 
In  the  more  sentimental  portions.    TlvJ   coLONl.\£^^"kfty  Miiilm!  Frenchmen."  ' 
comic    relief   was   afforded    mainly    bj: musical   comed.v.   premiere  performance  to- 
Mlss  Budgeon,  whose  silence  in  the  scc;  morrow  night. 

ond  act  compelled  by  reasons  which  Wt  COPLEY---'->Iurder  on  the  Second  Floor.  ■ 
must  ^livulge    COntrast^^^^  ^rATEST^T"  Hundred     Tear.  Old," 

former  and  .■subsequent  volubility.         comedy,  with  oiis  skinner. 
The  remaining  characters  were  mon    pr.vMOUTH— 'The  Perfect  AiiW,"  A.  A. 

than    adequately    played.     Those    WhI  Milne^s  'detective  "  comedy:  second  and  last 

prefer  murder  reUeved  by  comedy  tt  ^feek. 

pure  sensational  horror  will  find  it    repertory- "Measur.   tor  Measure." 
f^Murder  on  the  Second  Hoor'-a  worth,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
successor  to_   Number   n     ana     -l "With  , Tack  Donahue:  second  week. 
Ghost  Train."  TREMONT— "Finretia  "   musical  comedy. 

  Tiih  Leon  Errol:  second  »nd  last  ifeek. 

"FIFTY  MILLION  FRENCHMEN"  UOTE— The    HoUis    Street    and  Shulwxt 

DELAYED  r^ufi^rz^Mmw  d»  <Htt. .ito^wb '  ^a:^ 


gales  Of  hysterical  laughter  as  t-euu- 
chio  carried  on  his  ludicrous  campaign 
of  wife-taming. 

Many  may  have  wondered  whether 
the  Shakesperian  text  would  be  uised  by 
Miss  Pickford  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  and 
if  it  were,  how  would  it  sound?  The 
results  are  gratifying  and  Shakespeare 
sounds  surprisingly  modern:  the  blank 
verse  trips  gaily  off  the  tongues  of  all 
concerned,  not  over  them,  and  no  one 
seems  in  the  least  worried  over  the  fact 
that  they  are  taking  part  in  a  costume  f 
drama.  The  plot  of  the  play  is  followed  i 
with  considerable  accuracy,  though  one 
must  regret  the  unnecessary  brevity  i 
which  causes  the  film  to  leap  suddenly 
from  Petruchio's  house  to  Katherine's 
lecture  on  wifely  duty,  in  its  present 
state  having  the  air  of  a  set  pi?ce  for 
Miss  Pickford  rather  than  tiVi  JAgically 
worked  up  situation  that  ffialiespear/ 
had  devised. 

Never  has  we  Men  Miss  KcWord  l(»»k 
more  attractive:  the  bea»7ti£ul  period  | 
costumes  of  sillaj  and  velvtts  with  flow-  • 
ing  trains  and  elaborate  head-dresses ; 
were  most  becoming.   If  it  did  seem  a 
bit  had  to  believe  that  any  one  so  small : 
and  dainty  could  wreak  such  havoc  with 
furniture  and  music  master  alike,  yet 
she  made  a  convincing  spit-fire  and 
flourished   her   whip   with   plenty   of  • 
spirit.    It  seemed  a  pity  that  she  bur- 
lesqued her  famous  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  play  with  a  broad  wink  to  the 
audience,  but  for  the  most  part  she 
was  admirable  in  character  and,  though 
she  spoke  little,  her  gestures  and  ex- 
pressions were  eloquent. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  handled  Petruchio  with 
Immense  gusto  and  hearty  good  will. 
If  it  appeared  that  he  was  burlesquing 
the  character  a  bit,  no  one  could  blame 
him:  his  ludicrous  attire  and  outrag- 
eous behavior  at  the  wedding,  his  rough 
and  tumble  wooing  of  Katherlne,  his 
ridiculous  outbursts  of  temper  when  he 
sent  food  and  servants  flying  to  all  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  his  familiar  insistence 
on  the  sameness  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  finally  his  comic  bewilderment  at 
the  prompt  and  overwhelming  success 
of  his  methods  were  thoroughly  de- 
lightful and  always  amusing.  As  usual' 
he  made  a  picturesque  and  engaging 
figure,  though  there  were  far  less  acro- 
batics than  usual.  Others  in  the  cast 
worthy  of  mention  were  the  dainty. 
Bianca  of  Dorothy  Jordan  and  the  wily 
old  Gremio  of  Joseph  Cawthorne.  The 
whole  production  is  beautiful  to  be- 
hold and  well  worth  seeing.     E.  L.  H. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 


B.  Ray  OoetE  announced  late  yes 
terday  afternoon  that  the  premiere  o 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

Cosmopolitan  Opera  Company.  'Ver- 


Gilda   Tina  Pafffi 

Maddalena   Bernice  Schalker 

liiovanna   ".  Alice  Haesler 

The  Duke  Dimitri  Oiioirei 

Risolotto  JosPijh  Royer 

Sparalucile  Benedetto  Cballis 

Montcrone  Natale  Cervi 

Bot-sa   Francesco  Curci 

Marullo   Eugenic  Prosperoni 

Count  ot  Ceprano  Frank  Griniard 

Countess  of  Ceprano  '.Beatrice  Allicri 

.\  Pate  Elena  Kramer 

Conductor — Aldo  Franchetti. 

Said  a  gentleman  from  the  stage. 


great  deal  ' gJI'^Jf;* 


to  the  success  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. J.  D 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"Murder  on  the  Second  Floor" 
First  performance  in  Boston, 
comedy-drama,  in  three  acta  by  Frank 
Vesper.  Produced  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  London,  on  June  21,  1929. 
Presented  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  New ' 
York,  Sept.  11,  by  A.  H.  Woods.  The  | 
cast  last  night     was  as  follows;  I 

Hugh  Bromilow    Ian  Emery  I 

'-'•'■y   ■  ■■   Esther  Mitchell 

Sylvia  Armitage    Rosalind   Russell  I 

.liiscBh  Reynolds    E.  E.  Clivc 

Mrs    Armilaic  Olive  Recves-Sniirt» 


his  new  musical  comedy.  "Fifty  Mil'  ji's  "Rigoletto."  The  cast: 
lion  Frenchmen"  had  been  postpone< 
to  tomorrow  evening  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre.  Postponement  from  the  schod 
uled  date  of  opening,  from  Monday,  waj 
explained  as  due  chiefly  to  delay  ij 
loading  certain  pieces  of  the  massir 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  scenery  in  Net 
York  on  to  one  of  the  70-foot  balloo 
top  cars  necessary  to  haul  this  excepj 

tionally  heavy  production.  That  las  presumably"  the  manager  of  this  new 
carload  has  arrived  in  Boston,  and  call  company;  "If  you  like  it,"  said  he, 
pcnters,  electricians  and  property  mJ  in  .a  singularly  engaging  little  speech, 
have  been  working  in  double  shiitj  '  tell  your  friends  to  come  over." 
hanging  the  sets  and  preparing  for  a  If  last  night's  performance  Is  an 
absolutely  smooth  performance  d  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  dur- 
Wednesday  evening.  Meantime  princ,'  ing  the  next  two  weeks,  nobody  need 
pals  and  chorus  are  reported  as  letti^  hesitate  to  tell  opera  lovers  to  g«  "over." 
perfect  in  the  lines,  songs  and  stag  They  must,  of  course  be  reasonable; 
business  of  "Fifty  Million  Fi'enchmeriJ  they  cannot  look  to  secure  for  a  popu- 
after  four  weeks  of  intensive  rehearsaj  lar  price  what  they  have  a  right  to 

demard  when  paying  a  high  price.  Here, 
in  few  words,  is  what  the  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  got  last 
night. 

They  got  much,  for  there  sat  the 
extremely  capable  Mr.  Franchetti  in 
the  conductor's  chair.  Mr.  Franchetti 
not  only  knows  his  way  throught  "Rigo- 
letto"— all  the  routine  points  and  some 
far  finer  ones — but  he  is  possessed  of 
the  authority  which  enables  him  to 
Impress  his  will  on  the  forces  he  con- 
trols. He  being,  furthermore,  a  man 
of  rousing  vitality,  Mr.  Fianchetti  pro- 
vided a  performance  always  lively, 
sometimes  dramatically  telling. 

He  had  an  orchestra  of  perhaps  35 
men,  amply  able  to  fulfil  his  wishes. 
Unusually  sonorous  as  to  strings,  with 
woodwind  of  more  than  customary  ex- 
cellence, this  orchestra  showed  every 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 

An  all-lallting-  picture  adapted  by  Sam 
Tavlor  from  the  play.  'The  Tamirtg  o£  the 
Shrew.  "  b.T  'William  Shakespeare;  directed 
by  Sam  Taylor  and  in-escntcd  by  United 
.Artists  with  the  loUowiiig  caste: 

Katherine   Mary  Pickford 

Petruchio   Douslas  Fairbanks 

. .  Edwin  Maxwell 
..Joseph  Cawihorn 


Hortensio  .>  \  Geoffrey  Wanlwell 

Grumio  Clyde  Cook 

Bianca   Dorothy  Jordan 

Even  at  -the  first  showing  yesterday 
noon  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
jat  Loew's  State  Theatre,  vacant  seats 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and 
judging  by  the  crowds  without  and  the 
hilarious  enjoyment  within,  the  same 
pleasing  state  of  affairs  should  continu 


»-  . — T   P.   ,  ™.  .    ^ — .    ■   .  „         ^^ciiciiuc,     1,-115    oiuilc^Lia.  oil 

indefinitely.  This  first  joint  appearance  in^jga^jijjj^       careful  rehea 


of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pick 
ford  should  bring  much  pleasure  to 
their  innumerable  admirers,  ranging, 
if  one  may  Judge  from  yesterday's  audi- 
ence, from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  kind  of 
brows.  Enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
even  before  the  picture  began  lo.^e  to 


Be- 
cause of  their  .security,  they  coijld  play 
with  vigor  and  accent,  with  a  certain 
abandon. 

Equally    capable    was    the  cho 
fresh-voiced,  lusty,  easy  In  action 
even,  to  some  degree.  Ingenious.  ' 
were  also  cvfcfr'  danrn-s  t' 


'flilis^  Willi  what  mct1He~eye  £  "f  U 
'ventioiuil  and  iinobtr\:slv^  rnn-  E  ^  E  S  c 
adequate. 


I'r,  slow  at  a  start,  s,,.  , 
ill  the  third  act.  In  action  Ji 
.1  all  Rigolettos  save  the  cx- 
lily  great.  Wearing  his  fine 
lostumes  with  a  genuine  air,  Mr.  Ono- 
irct  sangr  excellently  except  when  try- 
ing for  strength,  he  sang  too  nasally. 
Barring  forcing  which  led  to  shrillness. 
Miss  Paggi  also  displayed  her  clear, 
cool  voice  to  advantage,  Mr.  Challis 
likewi.<!e  his,  with  no  reservations  at  all. 
The  smaller  parts  were  all  well  done. 

If  openi.s  to  come  equal  "Rigoletto," 
opera-lovrrs  have  good  entertainment  v,"c  8 
before  them.   Let  them  all  "go  over."    t-"  s  o- 
R.  R.  G 


J3  o  a>  w  c 


\n  ( 


brilimnee  ana  authority  Tlp^nfe"  that 
are  too  often  undLstingui^Jied.  Bene- 
detto Challis  made  of  Ziinlga,  a  comic 
figure,  though  he  sang  well  on  the 
whole,  and  Natale  Cervi  and' Prance.sco 


APOLLO  CLUB 

By  PHTLIP  HALE  ^     ,        .  u  .   

The  Apono  Club  Thomi«on  8t<me  f^^^^^ZtS^  D°S^^o  ^^en^! 
conductor,  assisted  by  Royal  Dadmun,  dado, 

baritone;  William  Burbank,  pianist,  and  ;   A  large  audience  drew  pleasure'^from 

Leland  Arnold,  organist,  gave  a  con-  I^il^„'"'?,'l'i^^j5*"  °'  Cosmopolitan 
i  ^v.    -   1    .         1  J.   rnii.            lOpera  Company,   and   applauded  the 
cert,  the  first  of  the  club's  59th  season,J^   '  ^  " 

last  night  In  Jordan  hall.^  The  choral  ^^gj^  gjj^  ^he  able  coMuctor,  GabrleU 

Tomorrow  afternoon  "Martha"  will 
,    u    T  TP  ^  „,  u»s    presented,    with    Onofrei,  PaggL 

tenor  solo  by  James  MacFarlane),  Gaul,  g^j^^^^.^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^nd  Curci,  anl 

a  sonnet  from  the  Portuguese.    Mac-  tomorrow  evening  "Aida"  will  be  given. 


ojS-g'w  pieces  were  as  follows:  Curtl,  World, Simeonl. 

•c  «  - 1  r[,j^Q  Mine.    Gaines,  Youth  (with    ^  ^       ....    ^    ,   ■  n 

be    presented,    with    Onofrei,  Pagi 


«>  b  3 

CO 


Leonl,  The  with  PlUa,  Van  Gilder,  De  Angelis,  Cer-^ 
vi,  Royer,  Challis,  Curci  and  Haesler. 

E.  B. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  , 

A  splendidly  varied  and  balanced  pro- 
gram opened  the  first  concert  of  the 
Monday  night  series  last  night  at  Sym- 
phony hall.  Beethoven's  Egmont  Over- 
ture opened  the  program.  Interlude  from 
Strauss's  Intermezzo  followed;  then 
came  Suite  from  Stravinsky's  Fire  Bird, 
and  lastly  Beethoven  s  Fifth  Symphony. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  was  gi-eetc'd 
by  prolonged  applause,  before  the  con- 
cert, after  each  number,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Beethoven  Symphony  by  an 
audience  which  left  no  empty  seats  in 
the  hall. 

As   was  to  be  expected,   the  per- 
formance of  the  program  was  excellent. 
The  Egmont  Overture  had  brilliance 
and  dignity,  the  Strauss  Interlude  poeti- 
cally interwoven  colors,  the  Fire  Bird 
Suite  furious  excitement,  dainty  ele- 
gance, weird  and  exotic  fantasy.  Dr 
Koussevitzky  excells  a.s  much  in  his 
dramatic  thrilling  reading  of  the  Bee-  i 
rhoven  Fifth  Symphony  as  in  his  match- 
less   interpretation    of    the    glittering " 
Stravinsky     Suite.      The     Symphony ! 
marched,  on  to  relentless  climax  after  '!. 
climax,    carried   forward   by  splendid 
rhythm,  glowing  with  an  inner  core  of  | 
color  that  illumined  every  phrase.  The  ' 
precision  and  nuance  at  the  command 
of  the  orchestra  never  ceases  to  inspire 
wonder  and  pride,  and  the  players  were 
forced  to  rise  and  share  in  the  applause 
at  the  close  of  the  concert.        E.  B. 


THE  PASSING  OF  EHMKE 

Howard  Ehmke  announces  that  he  has 
pitched  his  last  game  for  Mr.  Mack;  he  has  de- 
cided to  retire  from  baseball.    Perhaps  Mr.i 


Dowell,  To  a  Wild  Rose. 
Brownies.  M.  W.  Hill,  The  Riders. 
Speaks-Baldwin,,  Morning.  H.  P.  Gil- 
bert, Pirate  Song  (with  baritone  solo  by 
Mr.  Dadmun).  Bai-tholomew,  Shenan- 
doah. German  folk  song.  Good  Night. 
Franck-Galnes,  Psalm  150.  Mr.  Dad- 
mun sang  Koenlmann's  "When  the  King 

Goe."»  Forth  to  War";   Gretchaninov's  Barth,  'cello,  sang  this 
"Over  the  Steppe,"  Moussorgsky's  Song  night  In  IQj-own  hall: 
of  the  Flea;  Beethoven's  Faith  for  John- 
nie, Greaner's  The  Old  Gentlemen  and 
tiie  old  Irish  Ballynure  Ballad,  accom- 


WILUAM  RICHARDSON ; 

WUllam  Richardson,  baritone,  with 
the  help  of  Maud  Cuney-Hare,  piano; 
Robert  Gunderson  and  Hans  Werner, 
violin;  Arthur  Fiedler,  viola,  arid  Carl 
program  last 


lnvoca7.iona  dl  Orfeo.  P<?ii:  NpI  cor  piu  niea 
mi  senlo,  Paisiello'  Mpnino«i.  Lind  Puies 
■ichiPrrs  an  die  Diosonren.  PioiiietliPviP. 
'<<-hiihfrt:  Vehev  JJarht.  Hum  WolIT" Fallinir 
LpavJ^s,  Appeasompnt.  Grplsi-haiiiiiov.  Anup 
•  J  1.    ^  -^i    1.      ,        1  and  (ilrlnfr  auaitet — La.  cloeh«  felee.  Loef- 

panied  by  Dorothy  Birchard  Mulroney.    fler    voipe,  viou  and  piano— sunnse.  au  pp: 

under    Mr.    Stone's    dhrection  thet'^^''^'}''„';^„-^roTl\^^^^^^^^^ 
Apollo  Club  has  acquired  a  technic  that;  H^^^^v.  -fe-^^R.  and^^M.  ^c.  ^M;-';i''a.  j..he 

.TpsiiH  fnPSTO  Rpirituai)  :  arrancPd  Jiy  Har- 
vpv  Gaiil:  A  Caravan  From  China  Comes  w. 


enables  it  to  sing  with  genuine  senti- 
ment— not  the  bleating  sentLmentalism 
dear  to  some  sirrilar  organizations — and 
dramatically,  w?.ile  preserving  musical 


S.  Smith.    Voipp.  slrinsr  auarlPl  aniipiano. 

Ancient  Italian  airs  demandtl^  the 
height  of  vqpal  and  musical  mastery  to 


not  only  rhetorical,  expression.    It  wasj  make  them  interesting;  two  of  the  most 

exacting  songs,  both  musically  and  vo- 
cally, which  Schubert  ever  wrote;. songs 
by  a  Russian:  a  song  by  Loef fieri  with 
all  the  subtlety  In  it  that  the  name  or 
Loeffler  suggests:  a  poem  by  Boudelaire 


to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  pre- 
cision In  the  attack  of  a  phrase  and, 
what  Is  as  important,  the  dismissal  of 
it;  that  there  should  be  pure  Intona- 


nlght.  indeed,  she  .saiig  ■* 

of  tone,  throughout  her  ;r 

and  higher  and  lower,  tno.  u  .^ne  lol; 

the  will,  that  once  would  have  seemed 

imposible. 

Now  that  she  Is  treading  the  path  of 
such  marked  improvement,  let  us  hope 
that  next  Mrs.  Melius  will  see  her  way 
to  eliminating  pinching  and  yanking 
when  emitting  her  very  highest  note.-:  - 
or  else  will  avoid  the  notes  in  question; 
they,  after  all.  serve  no  necessary  ar- 
tistic purpose.  If  she  will  also  gup 
closer  heed  to  enunciation,  she  will  not 
only  better  her  diction  but  will  help  the 
process,  evidently  of  moment  to  her,  of 
supplying  her  voice  with  body.  Too 
often  last  night  she  gave  the  Impres- 
sion of  merely  vocalizing,  especially  in 
the  air  from  the  "Magic  Flute."  Her 
trill,  unhappily,  Mrs.  MeUus  has  not 
held  to  the  high  standard  of  a  year 
ago. 

With  the  new  warmth  and  splendor 
that  have  come  to  her  voice,  Mrs.  Melius 
Is  better  equipped  than  formerly  to 
deal  with  songs.  The  two  Wolf  songs 
she  sang  last  night  with  phrasing  no 
less  than  exquisite,  with  genuine  char- 
acter. The  pretty  song  by  Staub  she 
sang  charmingly,  and  Ravel's  brilliant 
effort  after  the  Spanish  style,  she  made 
brilliant  indeed,  glowing  in  tone,  in 
rhythm  smart  and  bright. 

Since  she  is  partial  to  coloratura, 
Mrse.  Melius  was  fortunate  In  the  dis- 
covery of  an  agreeable  air  by  Saint - 
Saens,  a  grateful  air  for  a  singer  who 
like  Mrs.  Melius,  has  the  knack  of  pro- 
ducing the  bu-d-like  tones  the  title  calls 
for.  Mozart,  though,  and  Salnt-Saens, 
with  a  nightingale  on  his  hands,  con- 
ceived coloratura  singing  differently. 

Mrs.  Melius  was  more  than  cordially 
applauded.  So  was  Mr.  Snelle,  for  his 
performance  of  solos  by  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  R.  R.  G. 


tion,  and  a  reasonable  balance  of  parts.  |  and  a  poem  by  Goethe — all  these  great 
But  the  Apollo  Club  has  gone  beyond  j  matters  Mr.  Richardson  undertook  to 
this;  it  now  has  a 


Ehmke  reads  Emerson,  for  in  these  days,  chorusi  j  As  regards  the  selections,  that  Is  an- 
"irls.  particularly  good  Mr.  Ziegfeld's,  read  the  ■  other  matter.   In  old  times  music  com^ 


:oets  from  Chaucer  to  Mr.  Guest,  many  base- 
ImU  heroes  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
f  -allege  education.  Reading  Emerson,  Mr.  Ehmke 
'  'Uct  have  been  impressed  by  these  lines: 

"The  god  of  bounds. 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore. 

Came  to  me  in  his  fatal  rounds, 

And  said;    'No  more! 

No  farther  shoot.'  " 
The  marvelous  pitcher  who  struck  out  thir- 
teen men  at  Wrigley  field  on  Oct.  8— a  memor- 
rble  date  in  the  world's  history— knew  by  bitter 
coeriencp  some  ria,ys  afterward  that  he  could 
■:t  again  fire  the  lips  of  fans  with  sky-assailing 
■■aise.   Not  for  him  a  fading  glory  in  any  clu'o 
'  r  a  minor  league.    Farewell  to  the  diamond, 
":'cept  perhaps  as  a  critical  spectator.  "Private 
'.>i!siness  matters"  demand  that  attention  he  has 
ii.therto  bestowed  on  the  perplexed  men  called 
■  o  bat.    In  hours  of  leisure  he  will  no  doubt 
;:count  exploits  and  legends  of  the  game  hef 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

Cosmopolitan  Opera  Company.  Flo- 
tow's  "Martha."  The  cast: 
command  of  „uan- 1        ^vUhTast'nTgr^^^         hardVo;  thinkj  kt^-,,"-'.'".  °'".'''"»  •Bi„.i^'"'>feh^?: 

i.oiuiii»iiu  oi  iiuau   !       ^  second  singer  in  Boston,  active  at  sir  Tristan  Mlckleloid  Natale  C. 

ces  and  it  respects  melodic  lines.  There  nresent    who  would  attempt  so  PinnUett    Mano  v.. 

-  i.  .        IT.,  to  4   ,  I  The  Sherill  iif  Richmond  ..  Kratwcs'-o  ('\ 

was  none  Of  the  choppy,  staccato,  bark-  much.  i  i.ionei    Dimitn  Onoi 

ing  delivery  that  is  thought  .by,  some  f  If  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  able  t(i  ^„  audience  of  fair  size  found  ex- 
conductors  to  show  male  vigor,  with  an  slng^all  this  program  as  w^l  as  he  saii^  tremely  livel/  entert«inn>ent  at  the 
unpleasant  stressmg  of  consonants  and  the  I/^^^^^  ^  fijii  n^n  oPer*  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Sime- 

the  breaking  of  woi'ds  lnt«  syUables    n  the  thought  that  a  new  musical  Dan       ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

with  pauses  between  them    The  sing-  iel  had  come  to  judgment.   For  1^  j,     i^^.^^  ^.j^j^ 

ing  of  the  Apollo  men  last  night  was  |  song,  he  used  his  superb  voice,  so  ]U  _       the  chorus  he  eot  eood  sineine 
delightfully  smooth  in  purely  lyrical  i  diciously  that,  for  the  moment  it  t^^^ 

passages,  and  lull,  sonorous    yet  eu-   on        unwonted  fieedom    power  an,  ^j^^  director,  procured  animaUon. 

phonious  when  there  was  need  of  dra-   flexibility.    The  lovely  melody  oi,.*"  Thp  nrinclDal  Mneers  lattzed  no  whit 

force.  I  song's  ^o^,f'^\^'^^^^^^^^  behinS'^n  ThLi  Sdy   Mn  Valle'^^-o 

ardson  felt  and  reproduced.  Its  line  an  ^^^^^         ^^^^        ^.^^  ^^^^ 

delightful  Nancy,  only 


mlttees  were  obliged  to  put  sickly  love 
songs,  chiefly  o.  German  origin,  by  the 
side  of  rhapsodies  about  nature  and 
would  be  jovial  Bacchanalian  ditties, 
which  last,  as  a  rule  were  sung  with  in- 
congruous sobriety  of  face  and  voice 
Today  committees  take  refuge  In  ar- 
rangements. What  would  Ce.sar  Franck 
have  said  of  his  Psalm  arranged  for 
males  only?  Whai  would  MacDowell 
have  thought  of  his  "Wild  Rose,"  again 


shading  alike.   The  words  of  the  poeni  g  j^oitpr 


tone  more  valiantly  than  she  could  do 
as  Gilda.    Mr.  Cervi  played  Sir  Tristan 


mighty  taxing. 

A  Daniel,  though,  unfortunately,  w   

cannot  feel  has  come  to  judgment,  fo^  in  the  usual  Italian  way 

In  the  evening  came  Verdi's 
with  this  cast: 

The  Kint  Nalale  ' 


Alda 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

"Carman" 

Cosmopolitan  Opera  Company  In  the 
opera  In  four  acts  by  George  Bizet. 
The  cast: 

'^rme"  ...Rosa  Zulallan 

 Marion  Whltmore 

 Alips  Hapsler 

Sf.^    5lf   Berni.  e  S<  halker 

Don  .lose  Fernando  Bertini 

J.soaniillo   ;  Mario  Valle 

i}'"!^,^   ■Rftipdplio  rhallis 

fi^^^l  L  Eiiffprnn  Prospproni 

Danesirn    Natal«  Cervi 

Remendado   Franppwo  Cure! 

Last  night's  performance  of  Carmen 


Jtage  when  poverty  does  not  compel  them!  They 
c?nn"t  bear  the  thought  of  withdrawal,  of  muss- 
ing the  applause  even  when  it  is  merely  cour- 
teous   There  are  poets  who  keep  rhyming  aftpr 
the  Muse  has  forsaken  them;  essayists  who  have 
(ijthixig  more  to  say;  men  of  business  who  per- 
:;t  In  going  to  the  oflBce  when  they  are  retained 
:ily  through  fear  of  wounding  their  pride.  The! 
Archbishop  kept  on  preaching  sermons  though 
Gil  Bias,  honest  for  once,  had  warned  him  of 
'iling  power.   The  voices  of  singers  crack;  the| 
ngers  of  pianists  stiffen;  poets  stammer  and 
-saj-ists  only  repeat  what  they  and  others  havei, 
nd  with  fresher  thought  and  in  a  more  engag-i 
1?  manner:  clergymen  are  forced  to  take  from 
-e  barrel  filled  with  sermons  of  the  past  year's, 
'"ho  Is  it  in  "Olivette"  that  sings,  "Now  Is  the 
:,ne  for  disappearing"?    Mr.  Ehmke,  sensible 
nan,  kn^w  that  his  time  had  come. 


-onored— modestly  referring  to  himself,  talking,  ™any  excellences.  The  principal 
rffrply  with  those  of  his  household,  or  the  ad-|  singers,  especially  those  two  veteran 
mirmg  employes  or  employers.  v"^"'  ^^''^^l  Mario 

He  chose  the   psychological  moment,  and,        '  ®f"£  ^^^^'^  stirring  music  well; 
ihus  gave  a  lesson  to  be  heeded  by  all  engaged;  acU'"and  su^rthe^'chOru^^'eSally 
in  the  professions  and  the  arts.    How  manyj  after  the  opera  had  got  along  to  the 
in<'ers.  actors,  pianists,  lag  superfluous  on  the  smugglers'  mountain  haunts,  sang  out 
"  with  energy  and  precision.    Rosa  Zula- 

lian  lavished  a  naturally  opulent  and 
rich  voice  on  Carmen's  songs,  and  acted 
with  care  and  vivacity,  if  not  always 
like  "Carmen,  the  wicked  gypsy"  She 
sang  especially  well,  the  "SeguidUlas  ' 
but  her  rather  choked  production  cov- 
ered the  natural  beauty  of  her  voice 
in  many  other  arias,  especially  during 
the  second  act.  In  the  third  act  her 
voice  rang  forth  more  clearly,  and  she 
lent  dramatic  fervor  to  her  death  card 
.scenes.  The  audience  was  highly  ap- 
preciative of  Miss  Zulalian's  singing  and 
interpretation,  and  she  received  many 
gifts  of  flowers. 

Mario  Valle  sang  the  music  of  the 
Toreador  splendidly;  he  let  us  hear  the 
whole  song,  and  did  not  turn  half  of  it 
into  a  series  of  shouts  and  sculBes  with  j 
an  imaginary  bull,  as  many  Escamlllos 
do. 

Fernando  Bertlnl  sang  with  clear  and ' 
limpid  tone;  he  was  especiallv  tactful 
in  his  ensemble  singing,  adapting  the 
naturally  bright  and  full  volume  of  his 
voice  to  the  lighter  voices  of  some  of 
the  minor  character. 

RIi.s8  Whitmore,  as  Mlcaela,  sang 
sweetly,  though  with  a  tremuloas  tone; 
Alice  Haesler  as  Frasquita,  and  Louise 
Bernhardt    as    Mercedes,    sang  with 


In  no  other  song— the  street  cries  ex 
cepted— did  Mr.  Richardson  manage  hi 

voice  with  the  same  skill.  In  no  othe^   

did  he  atUin  equally  good  enunciation  AnjyfriF  L>di»  Y'"„  -  . 

The  rhythmic  variety  of  the  Schuber  Rh  adamea  '.Fortunato  de  A 

songs  he  failed  to  grasp.  In  the  Itahaij  Amonawo   jiJ^^S'Jf,^'*' 

airs,  apparently  ill  at  ease,' he  _faile<|  -  f^^^^^^ 

to  develop  a  climax,  as  well  as  in  tn  pri*siesg  -.  AUee  Hap- 

song  by  Wolf,  '  A  very  large  audience  e\'idently  took 

Somebody  must  have  counselled  Mi  great  pleasure  in  a  performance  of  tre- 
Richardson  unwisely.  Instead  of  roam  mendous  energy.  Mr.  Franchetti.  out 
ing  at  will  among  masterpieces  of  mail  for  big  effects,  is  the  man  to  get  what 
[Schools,  pray  let  him  learn  to  iTiaintal[  he  wants:  noblv  chorus  and  orchestra 
I  his  glorious  voice  at  the  high  point  h  followed  his  will.  So  did  the  slnger.< 
;  reached  last  night  in  "La  Cloche."  M  some  of  them  .sang  better  th 
him  develop  his  mu.siclanship  to  tn  others  Challis.  for  instance,  s.-':  ^ 

pitch  when  he  can  sing  all  songs  if^.j^h  warmth  and  dignitv.    So  did 
attempts  finely,  not  merely  one.    M:  q^^^^^  ^.j^^^  astonushing  smoothnes.^ 
Richardson  can  do  so  if  he  works  wise!  ^^.g^    j^^.       Angelis  had.  at  all  evn 
—hence  these  plain  words,  harsh  pel  jg^vor  to  his  credit./  Miss  Pilla,  lik 
haps,  but  kindly  meant.         R. -R.  a.  energetir  and  eager,  was  presetv 

 J  vpith  many  flowers.   In  a  role  less  he  • 

"UNCLE  TO^rS  CABIN"  Al  than  Amnerii  Miss  Van  GUder  wo 

"Uncle  Toms  Cabin    was  presente;         yp^j  character 
•t  the  Peabody  playhouse  last  .night  «|     rj^^  .staging,  though  naturally  : 
'  the  opening  performance  of  .Our  Theal  elaborate,  was  ven-  good.    The  opr 
i^fu^^'P^''^"'"^'  Cojnpan.v  s  third  seasoi  t^j^i  ^t  will  be  Verdi  s  "La  Porza  c 
Milton  Parsons  directed  the  pertonrt  ugstino " 

ance,  and  a  feature  was  the  playing  o   

the  original  music  composed  of  O.  0  GEORGE  BROWN 

S^?h^^t^^^^:;^n?^s  ^lH.„°Ki<^°^bh^°"Slt  "S^^^ 
theatricals  was  entirely  lac'kinc  „          1„„      Allegro  non" 


from  the  Brahms  Sonata  for  vi  - 
and piano  in  E  minor;  Haydn  co:. 
in    D    major;    a    Sarabande  and 
Gavotte,  both  of  Bach,  for  violoncr'. 
alone;    Kodaly   Sonata    for  violoncr;; 
and  piano  fop.  4>:  a  Tcherepnine  p: 


Ll'ELLA  MELIUS 

Luella  Melius,  .soprano,  sang  this  pro-         ^   ^   ^  

gram  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  to  tbe  judp  from  "The  Well-Tempered  VioK 
accompaniments    of    Milford    Snelle:  cello."  a  Rachmaninoff  serenade,  anci 
"C  en  ai  fait,  '  from  "Flute  Enchante."  Katey's  Reel  (Hughes).  A  large  audience 
"Ah  sans  meme,"  from  •'L'enlevement  ^vas  present. 

au  Serail,"  Mozart:  Versch\?regene  Liebe.,    Mr.  Brown  had  the  able  assistance  of 
Die  Zigeunerin,  Wolf;   L'heure  silen-;  jjeinrich  Gebhard  in  the  sonatas  b\ 
cieuse,  Staub:  Guitarres  et  mandolines.  Brahms  and  Kodaly.  The  latter  pro-  li 
Ravel;  Air  du  Rosslgnol.  from  "Pary-  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of 
satis."    Saint-Saens;     "Rain    Drops.' i  evening's  program,  for  Kodalv  has  \\ 
Wolfarth-Grille:     "Tonight."    Barnet:'ten  music  enchantingly  free  in  -s 
'  Voices  of  Spring,"  Johann  Strauss.     |  ,,.it.|^  lovely  melodie.?,  but  he  has 
The  lovely  head  tones  that  have  al-  written  miisic  that  makes  u.se  of 
ways  distinguished  her  exquisite  voicf  peculiar  possibilities  of  the 
Mrs.  Atelius  brought  back  to  town  las  ^  this  sonata  were  no  swifi 
night,  along  with  her  extraordinarilji  spiccato,  that  must  nearly  ,  ^ 
.smooth  legato.    In  a  year's  time,  how- 1  tameless  and  harsh;  here  were  no 
ever,  Mrs.  Melius  has  added  amazing-      ^intina   octaves    to   be  pla^^ec: 
Iv  to  the  solidity  of  her  tones.  ' 


Last 


that  they  h  leedy 
,,,      But    here  •  long 

mases  m  the  rich  middle  leyi^ler  ot 
le  Instrument;  here  were  dehcious 
iiartnonlcs,  suave  pianissimo  passages 
and  sonorous  double-stops.  The  piano 
nart  lent  Debussyish  color  to  the  songs 
the  -cello  sang.  The  sonata,  given  its 
first  Boston  performance  last  night,  Ls 
Hungarian  In  form  and  character:  the 
fi,  <.t  11"'- pti"' lit  follows  the  slow,  rhap- 
I  of  the  Czardas  opening, 
\.;hi\e  tiie  Lond  and  last  movement  is 
1  spirited  gypsy  dance,  though  it  has 
moments  of  thoughtfulness  and  closes 
,erv  quietly.  Mr.  Brown  played  splen- 
didiv  in  this  sonata,  and  Mr.  Gebhard 
lavished  tonal  beauty  and  his  remark- 
able technical  proficiency  on  the  piano 
part. 

Mr.  Brown  did  not  play  so  well  during 
the  rest  of  his  program,  but  perhaps 
his  weakne.5ses  in  bowing  and  intona- 
tion was  due  somewhat  to  thj'e  music. 
The  Haydn  concerto,  for  example,  called 
for  lightness  and  grace  in  the  difficult 
upper  registers  of  thh  'cello,  and  asked 
for  speed  where  tone  had  to  be  sacrl- 
"i-cd  to  achieve  it.  He  played  the 
uming  adagio  of  the  Haydn  with 
nority  and  feeling,  and  he  made  the 
Bach  Sarabande  unusually  impressive. 


has  many  trying  niomente  with  the  cvol 
and  impenetrable  Looloo,  who  sees 
through  him,  but  wiJl  take  him  in  the 
end.  And  of  course  he  wins  his  wager 
of  $25,000,  a  princely  sum  in  these  days 
of  financial  unrest. 

The  first  act  moves  along  gloriously, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gaxton's  well  simulated 
air  of  youthful  exuberance,  to  the  suc- 
cession of  scenic  revelations,  to  Mr. 
Cole's  tunes  which  sound  perhaps  better 
than  they  really  are  because  of  some 
very  skilful  orchestration  which  fre- 
quently makes  dominant  use  of  the 
piano,  and  to  dialogue,  lyrics  and  sit- 
uations which  constantly  give  promise 
of  freshness,  wit  and  novelty,  a  promise 
which  scarcely  holds  to  the  final  cur- 
tain. The  second  act,  still  ambitious 
pictorially,  graced  by  two  black  and 
white  gowned  groups  of  Hollywood  dan- 
cers, and  jazzed  to  a  fictitious  frenzy 
pf  enthusiasm  by  seven  young  instru- 
mentalists from  the  western  coast,  fails 
to  amuse.  Only  when  Mr.  Gaxton  does 
his  bogus  legerdemain  or  when  Miss 
Broderick  sings  in  detached  manner, 
asking  '  Where  'Would  You  Get  Your 
Coats,"  if  certain  fur-bearing  fenimals 
did  so  and  so — only  then  does  laughter 
come  unforced. 

While  to  Mr.  Gaxton  fall  the  hardest 
labors  of  the-  evening.  Miss  Tobln  un- 


rh^gh  the  Gavotir^em^^^  fortunately  becomes  Tittle  more  than  a 

though  the  Gavotte  seemea  jerKy  ana  !  stationary  character,  with  a  set  smile 

and  a  mode  of  elocution  which  ruined 


rough. 

Arthur  Fiedler  contributed  admirable 
accompaniments.  E.  B, 

CONCERT  NOTES 
Th*  program  of  the  Boston  symphony 
orchestra'.?  concerts  this  week  will  In- 
clude Spohr's  Notturno  for  wind  in- 
.struments  and  Janissaries  music; 
"Java "  and  "Burmah,"  two  Oriental 
pieces  by  Henry  Eichheim,  both  played 
here  for  the  first  time  with  Javanese 
instrument.s  added  to  th«  orchestra, 
and  Strau.ss's  "Domestic"  symphony  in 
which  the  composer  portrays  in  tones 
himself,  hiv  capricious  wife,  hLs  more  or 


many  of  her  lines.  Perhaps  if  these 
two  could  make  a  more  even  distribution 
of  tasks,  It  would  be  more  beneficial 
all  around.  It  would  seem,  also  that 
the  dry  humors  of  Miss  Broderick,  if 
given  more  play,  might  serve  as  more 
diverting  entertainment  than  one  or 
two  of  the  numbers  listed  in  last  eve- 
ning's program.  However,  one  realized 
that  this  premiere  performance,  which 
started  after  8:30  and  ran  well  after  11 
will  be  subjected  to  immediate  and  pos- 
sible ruthless  revision  and  elisions.  As 
viewed  for  the  first  time  it  impresses 

less  interesting  baby    the  nurse  and  p^o^rV  S'^^Se^  e"S"rt  luS^^^^ 

ntVior  mpmhpis  nf  hi.<!  tumnltiinil.'i  house-   r„  ~.t.i   vt  cApciu  suigeiy 


Other  members  of  his  tumultuous  house-  to  make  it  moi'e  than  a  na«m<r  far,r„ 
hold.  Mr.  Eichheim  will  conduct  his  j  for  thfcurious-m'iSded  pKs^f  to^ 
compositions.    The  orchestra  will  be  theatre  w  ir  V 

out  of  town  next  week.    The  prograaj  !   .  ^  ^- 

for  NOV.  29,  30,  wUl  compri.se  a  suite''-—   AT^Wn^i ttatw 

from  Hindemith's  ballet  "The  Demon":||,_  METKOPOLirAN 
Borodin's  symphony  No.  1  E  flat;  Saint-*  tootliglUa  and  tools 
saens's  violin  concerto  No.  3  (Mr.!  An  all-lalUinir  ajid  sinerin^  ricdirp  adapted 
Thihaiirl  I'iolinist "I  ■  F  Schmitt'f M'^'  <^aie,v  VViLson  imm  the  fliorl.  flory  b.v 
iniDaua,  ^^"^"i^''^  f  •  , KathpHne  Brush:  .liiccteil  b.v  William  A. 
"Study  for  Poe  s  Haunted  Palace.  Mr.:spiter  and  pjesented  by  Fiisi  Nalional  with 
Burgin  will  conduct  on  Nov.  29,  30,      1  iiip  foiiowme  taet: 

¥ifi   d'Anra.v   Cnllcen  Moore 

.Jimni.v   Witlet  .Ra.vniond  HafkPlt 

<iicsor.v  P.vne  fredpri^:  Mai-ph 

("laire  Floj'd  Vii-ffiiua  Lee  Ccubid 

Call  Bo.v  Mi<Up.v  Bennrit 

Chandler  Cunnin<:ham  Edward  Martnulol 

•To  Adrlennp  d'Ambricuun 

Trpasuipi-  Fi-edfric-  Hnwanl 

Stare  Manager  Sidnpy  ,I.-ii-vis 

Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  love  and 
disillusionment  are  the  human  instincts 


^         COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"Fifty  Million  Frenchmen" 

T-i-fl  pei'/ormance  on  an.T  Hatre  of  "Fifty 
ifin   Frenchmen."   s  rauaical  ODmedy  in 
IV I,  acts:  book  b.v  Herbert  Fields,  lyrics  and 
music  by  Cole  Porter;  scenery  desisned  b.v 
"Vrman    Bel    Geddes.    rostumes  supervised 
'James  Reynolds:  produced  under  pcrnnnal 
'section  i)f   E.    Ray   Goetz,    and  presented 
eventngr  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  with 
cast : 

hael  Cummins   Jack  Thompson 

f  Baxter   Lester  Crawtovd 

pelle  I'ouchai'rt   r>orothy'  ll;iy 

....   /. .  .Irnaoin  Wariinelii 

_Bt  Hildpsrarde  HpIpu   Broderf.  k 

Ice  Wheeler   Betty  Cnmplou 

niitt  Carroll   Thurston  Hnll 

dys  Cai-roll   .•, .  .Bcrni<^e  Mcrshon 

RT  Forbes   William  tJ.Txlou 

Hoo  C.Tfroll   Genevie^'c  Tr)bin 

De  Verc   Evel.vii  Hocy 

„  Dc  Vere   Geitnide  Mudti' 

Bosen   Robei't  Tyci.nard 

Rosen   Annette  H<if(nian 

.Larry  .(ason 

nette   >>^  Hilda.  Moreno 

pie  de  Neige  ..  Willie  Jackson 

Bid  Duke  Tvan   Jack  Kaufman 

no.  Pernasse   Mario  Villniu 

"^Mr.  Goetz,  until  now  identified  with 
more  intimate  trifles  of  the  stage,  pieces 
(xacting  a  light  touch  and  a  sort  of 
personal  contact,  has  here  gone  in  for 
nething  big,  something  massive.  So 
Slve,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Bel  Geddes 
aps  reading  his  Instructions  literal- 
fbuUt  a  series  of  sets  on  such  colos- 
scale  that  three  nights  of  this  ini- 
tial engagement  were  lost  while  local' 
artisans  trimmed  the  too  solid  furbish- 
Ings  to  fit  the  Colonial  stage,  in  Itself 
no  mean  acreage.  Against  these  back- 
Founds  Mr,  Goetz  sets  his  principal 
"layers,  his  ensembles,  his  imported 
llywood  da  ncers  and  Calf  ornia  Col - 
ians  in  narration  of  a  story  which 
oft  briskly  enough  but  soon  tires. 


uppermost  in  this  story.  Fifi  d'Auray. 
mueh  ill  love  with  Jimmy  Willet,  who 
delights  in  his  own  easy  but  somewhat 
precarious  profession  of  gambling,  is 
the  prima  donna  of  a  musical  comedy 
In  which  she  appears  as  a  tantalizing 
French  coquette.  In  real  life  she  Is  the 
plain-faced  and  pert  little  Murphy  girl. 
If  only  Jimmy  would  get  himself  a 
steady  job,  she  would  consent  to  marry 
him.  As  it  is,  she  causes  many  mis- 
givings in  the  fond  but  lazy  suitor's 
mind  by  refusing  even  to  see  him  until 
he  finds  employment. 

Mr.  Gregory  Pyne,  a  millionaire  bank- 
er, succumbs  to  the  captivating  Fifi's 
stage  charms,  and  deluges  her  with 
flowers  and  invitations.  None  of  these 
will  she  accept.  However,  Fifi's  bosom 
friend.  Claire  Floyd,  becomes  enamored 
of  the  handsome  aristocrat,  and  wins 
the  promise  of  a  diamond  bracelet,  can 
she  but  effect  a  meeting  between  him 
and  Plfl.  Her  method  of  securing  the 
bracelet  is  one  of  the  amusing  touches 

in  the  play.  In  the  hope  of  gaining 
favor  with  the  elusive  Fifi,  Mr.  Pyne 
finds  a  position  in  his  bank  for  Jimmy. 

Follows  a  hasty  wedding  and  a  disillu- 
sioned bride.  As  the  curtain  falls,  she 
sits  in  stunned  apathy  at  the  revela- 
tion that  her  adored  one  has  suc- 
cumbed to  temptation  and  become  a 
thief.  In  the  part  of  Fifi  d'Auray,  Col- 
„  ^  -     ,         ,  I  leen  Moore  has  departed  somewhat  from 

has  called  it  a  musical  .comedy  tour  i  her  usual  role.    The  little  Irish  eirl 


He  shows  u.s  the  foyer,  cock- 
room  and  bar  of  the  Ritz;  the  spa- 
offices  of  the  American  Express 
npany  in  the  rue  Scribe;  the  Cafe  de 
x  In  the  Place  de  I'Opera;  the  race 
at  Longchamps:  the  lounge  and 
"rridor  of  the  Claridge,  the  Chateau 
1,  and  two  or  three  of  those  sup- 
edly  gay  resorts  which  attract  guUi- 


from  Watertown,  Pa.,  who  has  studied 
in  Paris  falls  down  occasionally  in  her 
French  accent  and  idiom,  as  might  be 
anticipated.  But  her  sudden  and  unex- 
pected transitions  to  her  native  lingo 
invigorate  the  play  with  a  few  touches 
of  naturalness.    Raymond  Hackett  in 


rk  and  Looloo  Carroll  of  Terre  Haute, 
meet  and  fall  in  love.    To  make 

story  longer,  Peter's  cronies  nurse 

into  a  wager  that  he  can  win  Loo- 
within  the  month  as  a  poor  fellow. 

surrenders  his  letter  of  credit,  his 
tJiy  cash;  takes  up  the  torturing  vo- 
"ion  of  pseudo-guide  to  those  who  will 
Rt  him.    He  meets  the  Rosens,  loud 

coarsely  comic;  the  DeVeres,  moth- 
and  daugjiter,  the  latter  of  the  cab 


Frederic  March,  who  does  his  role  of 
the  unwanted  suitor  with  great  dignit> 
and  niceness  of  detail. 

There  are  scenes  of  much  beauty,  in 
color  photography,  in  the  musical  com- 
edy of  which  Fifi  is  the  star.  There 
is  dancing,  and  in  one  number  on  the 
boulevard  of  Paris,  Fifi  in  feathery  pinl^ 
is  an  animated  bit  of  humanity,  amid 
a  galaxy  of  courtiers  In  high-hat  formal 
attire.    While  Colleen  Moore  could  not 


et;  Violet  Hildcgarde,  a  fur  buyer  who  ^  ^^'^  ^^^'^  'he  dancing  grace 
-tends  solemn!  /  that  she  wants  to  be  '^"^  ^'^"^  Dorothy  stone,  she  does 
milted,  and  is  willlhg  tti  pay  well    He  »  flirtatious  verve  that  is  thor- 

oughly entertaining.  FAB 


ROTAL  DADM1 

Royal  Dadmun,  baritone,  well  ac- 
companied by  Dorothy  Birchard  Mul- 
roney,  gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jor- 
dan hall  before  an  imusually  enthu- 
siastic audience  of  excellent  size.  Thl» 
was  his  progi-am: 

O  del  mio  dolce  ardor,  Gluck;  Or 
chio  non  seguo  plu,  Bontani;  The  Semi- 
narian, By  the  Banks  of  the  Don,  Mous- 
sorgsky;  Zur  Ruh.  zur  Ruh,  Hugo  Wolf: 
Eros.  Grieg;;  On  the  Seashore  of  Endless 
Worlds,  When  I  Bring  to  You  Color'd 
Toys,  The  Cryin'  Blues,  Jazz  Boys,  from 
"Four  Negro  Songs,"  Carpenter;  Le 
Legende  de  la  Sauge,  Massenet;  Lc.<; 
Berceaux,  Faure;  Chanson  Espagnolc, 
Georges;  The  Twelve  Days  of  Christ- 
ma.s  (traditional  Old  English),  arranged 
by  FYederic  Austin;  Up  from  My  Tears, 
Weaver;  Love's  Philosojjby,  QuUter. 

Mr.  Dadmun,  at  his  recital  perhap.t 
a  year  ago,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
singularly  keen  insight  into  the  dra- 
matic significance  of  every  song  ha 
sang.  To  a  remarkable  degree  he  dem- 
onstrated what  tlie  great  art  of  dif- 
ferentationt  means. 

Last  night  he  demonstrated  it  again. 
But,  to  say  it  boldly,  Mr.  Dadmun,  in 
a  year  s  time,  has  let  art  sink  to  art- 
fulness. As  keenly  as  ever  he  "senses" 
character, 

Gluck's  lover — a  happy  lover,  mind, 
not  disconsolate,  as  too  many  singers 
will  have  him — and  Rontani's  Mr.  Dad- 
mun put  forward  very  dlfierently.  Of 
the  Spanish  roisterer  he  gave  a  vivid 
picture. 

It  was  Mr.  Dadmun,  however,  who 
needs  must  make  these  effects  himself, 
if  they  were  to  be  made  at  all;  in  the 
ability  of  the  composers,  apparently,  to 
see  a  thing  or  tvto,  he  placed  slight 
confidence.  To  Rontani's  aria,  for  in- 
stance, to  make  sure  of  the  point,  he 
lent  an  air  of  musical  comedy.  Car- 
penter's "Blues"  he  frankly  burlesqued. 
The  drollery  of  the  seminarian  he  rubbed 
in  hard.  A  pity  it  is  that  Mr.  Dadmun 
should  sit,  injudiciously,  at  Chaliapin's 
feet. 

For,  after  Chaliapln's  way,  Mr.  Dad- 
mim  too  often  seeks  his  effects  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  musical.  Too 
often  he  sings  with  mouth  almost 
closed,  to  the  muflUng  of  his  splendid 
voice.  Too  often,  overeager  after 
declamation,  he  ruins  melody — witness 
the  "Morgen"  of  Strauss.  To  a  weari- 
some extent  he  indulges  in  a  light  head 
tone  quite  out  of  accord  with  the 
naturally  noble  quality  of  his  voice. 

All  these  mannerisms  are  the  more 
to  be  (Jeplored  because  Mr.  Dadmun, 
when  he  chooses,  knows  how  to  sing. a 
melody— remember  Gluck's  air  and 
Massenet's — In  fashion  as  shajjely  as 
the  best.  And  thereby  he  loses  not.  a 
jot  or  tittle  of  character  or  atmosphere, 
as  his  admirable  performance  of  the 
legend  proves.  When  he  opens  his 
mouth  generously,  furthermore,  and 
enunciates  with  precision,  he  can  de- 
liver his  words,  esp|ecially  in  English, 
with  exemplary  distinctness. 

A  man  of  genuinely  beautiful  voice, 
a  fine  musician,  a  man  of  insight  and 
temperament,  if  Mr.  Dadmim  allows 
sentimentality  and  extravagance  to  get 
the  best  of  him  it  will  be  a  thousand 
pities.  B.  R.  G. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 
"Forza  Del  Destino"  ' 

Presented  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Opera 
Company.   The  cast: 

Leonora,  Bianca  Paroya 

Prezioailla  Bernice  Schalker 

Curra  Alice  Haesler 

Don  Alraro  Fortunato  De  Anselis 

Don  Carlo*...  ;  Joseph  Roypr 

Fra  Militone.  .    Nat.ile  Cervi 

Marchese  Dl  Calatrava; .  .Euerenio  Prosperoni 

Doctor  Giorffio  Lonsrai'zo 

Padre  Guardiano .  .  ,■  Benedetto  Challis 

Trabuco.  Francesci'  Curci 

An  audience  that  left  few  empty  seats 
in  the  Arlington  Theatre  was  present 
to  hear  the  vocalized  woes  of  that 
singularly  unfortunate  group  of  charac- 
ters of  La  Forza  Del  Destino.  In  this 
opera,  true  to  the  romantic  Spanish 
tendencies  of  the  libretto,  all  the  char-i 
acters  suffer,  sin  and  are  consumed  by 
bitter  remorse;  they  meet  violent  deaths 
and  the  opera  closes  only  when  the 
last  surviving  character  expires.  Verdi's 
music,  with  its  tragic  arias  preceded 
by  a  preUminary  "um  ta  ta"  in  the 
orchestra,  seems  as  fresh  and  enjoyable 
as  ever.  One  lovely  tune  follows  an- 
other, and  all  arc  dramatic,  and  as  ap- 
propriate as  the  fantastic  plot  allows. 

Last  night's  performance  of  the  opera 
was  more  than  satisfactory,  for  the 
competent  and  silver-voiced  Bianca 
Saroya  sang  Leonora,  and  Conductor 
Aldo  Franchetti  put  vigor  and  bright- 
ness into  the  ensembles,  held  the  chorus 
up  to  tempo,  and  wrested  strong  and 
steady  support  from  the  orchestra. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  work 
of  Bianca  Saroya,  who  acts  with  grace 
and  Intelligence,  presents  a  charming 
appearance,  and  sings  with  freedom, 
warmth  and  exquisite  tone. 

Fortunato  De  Angelis,  as  Don  Alvaro, 
sang  with  the  full  power  of  his  remark- 
ably brilliant  and  full-toned  voice  most 


of  1  rfowever,  a  certafii  rigid- 

ity ai.i;.  ;.-  his  singing  rather  unexpres- 
sive;  he  seems  to  be  unable  to  achieve 
nuances.  But  it  is  a  plea.sure  to  hear  a 
realv,i.^pr  robasto,  to  whom  a  high 
note  is  an^QcccSion  for  rejoicing,  and 
not  sometlj-,,'  to  be  anticipated  with 
di-ead.  ^'^ 

Joseph  Royer  used  a  good  baritone 
voice  with  skill  in  the  role  ot  Don 
Carlos,  and  sang  and  acted  expressively. 

Bernice  Schalker  as  Preziosilla.  acted 
with  vivacity,  and  sang  sweetly,  though 
rather  jerkily.  Benedetto  Challis  sang 
Padre  Guardiano.    He  ha,<;  a  voice  of 

such  flne  timber  and  range  that  it  is 
a  pity  It  is  not  more  flexible.  NataJe 
Cervi  and  Francesco  Curci  again  con- 
tributed some  operatic  clowning. 

Tomorrow  night's  opera  will  be  Tra- 
\iata,  with  Day,  Martinelll,  Haesler,  Al- 
tieri,  Valle,  Cervi,  Pi'ospea-oni,  Curci 
and  Petrilli.  E.  B. 

i     SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  fifth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  which  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
hall,  was  as  follows;  Spohr,  March, 
Minuet,  Andante  with  variations,  and 
Finale  from  Notturno  for  Wind -Instru- 
ments and  Janissaries  Music.  Eich- 
heim, "Java,"  a  symphonic  poem  iind 
f 'Burma"  (conducted  by  the  composer; 
first  time  in  Boston).  Strauss,  Sym- 
phonia  Domestica. 

Symphonic  and  vocal  music  by  Spohr 
was  performed  at  the  symphony  con- 
jcerts  with  a  certain  regularity  up  to 
the  Nineties;  but  nothing  by  him  has 
been  listed  on  the  programs  since  1906 
when  Willy  Hess  played  a  violin  con- 
certo. Yet  Spohr  for  many  years  cut 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  musical  world 
as  composer  and  violinist;  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  mighty  fine  fellow  in 
the  concert  halls.  He  agreed  to  this  in 
his  autobiography.  Today  he  is  known 
only  by  two  or  three  violin  concertos, 
I  few  anthems  still  sung  in  churches 
ivith  choir  of  mixed  voices,  and,  pos- 
sibly the  overture  to  "Jessinda."  Little 
s  known  about  the  origin  of  his  Not- 
lunro.  extracts  from  which  were  played 
i'esterday.  Perhaps  the  work  was  com- 
posed for  some  court  or  other  special 
occasion;  perhaps  for  some  orchestra 
proud  of  its  wind  choir. 

The  Theme  with  variations  (which, 
;ranscribed,  was  performed  here  70 
k'ears  ago  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet 
31ub)  surely  tests  the  proficiency  of  that 
orchestral  section.  Yesterday,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  performance  was  bril- 
liant; one  might  justly  say  unsurpass- 
able. Although  the  announcement  that 
'.■arlations  are  to  be  played  by  an  or- 
chestra, violinist  or  pianist  is  calculated 
to  strike  terror  in  the  soul  of  any  hard- 
ened concert-goer.  The  art  of  the 
players  yesterday  lent  interest  to  the 
music  itself;  the  hearer  refrained  from 
haying  aloud  or  thinking;  "Old  hat! 
Hear  what  Germans,  who,  Mr.  Ludwig 
fnsists,  are  the  most  musical  people  in 
the  world,  enjoyed  in  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century." 

Mr.  Eichheim,  having  acquainted  the 
Symphony  audience  with  music  of 
China  and  Japan,  visited  Java  and 
Burma  for  its  benefit,  studied  the  music 
of  those  countries,  and  brought  with 
him  Javanese  instruments,  which  were 
added  yesterday  to  those  familiar  in 
the  West.  No  doubt  this  excellent  mu- 
sician, this  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Oriental  music,  will  visit  Sumatra  and 
I  Borneo,  and  in  a  symphonic  poem  en- 
titled "Borneo"  will  introduce  the  dance 
of  the  celebrated  "Wild  Men." 

"Java"  was  performed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestra  last  week.  "Burma' 
is  an  enlargement  of  music  written  for 
a  play  by  Irene  Lewisohn,  produced  in 
New  York  in  1926.  In  its  concert  form 
it  consists  of  three  exciting  dances. 
J    When   Saint-Saens  heard  Javanese 
;  musicians  at  the  Paris  exhibition  oi 
:  1889  he  described  their  music  as  ravish- 
ing:   "The   little   bamboo   bells;  the 
'  gamelang,  a  series  of  small  tuned  gongs 
struck  with  sticks  enveloped  in  cotton, 
charm  deliciously  the  ear.   There  are 
unexpected  rhythms;  it  is  dream  music 
by  which  some  have  been  hj'pnotized. 
What  ought  the  ancient  Hindu  music 
to  be.  with  its  complicated  and  charac- 
teristic modes?    No  doubt  the  master 
work  of  oriental  music,  of  that  art 
which  responds  to  a  certain  state  of 
;  mind  and  civilization  from  which  hu- ' 

manlty  goes  farther  and  farther  da^ 
by  day." 

It  was  manifestly  Impossible  for  Mr. 
Eichheim  to*- reproduce  in  his  sym- 
phonic poem,  with  a  huge  western  or- 
chestra, even  with  the  addition  of  the 
instruments  brought  from  afar,  the 
mood  that  depends  largely  on  the  scene, 
the  natiw  players  and  even  the  cos- 
tumes. He  was  obliged  to  westernize 
the  music  somewhat;  yet  the  chief 
thenie-s  '!^•ele  unmistakably  oriental,  and 
fbp  vai     nn.";  of  the  Charming,  wistf,' 


"  .iit.y-  .iKii  .•i.ii;..-.|i|.'miv  Verdi— 
call  lor.  £vciy  word  lie  sings,  bear  in 
mind  if  you  please,  not  speaks  or  barks 
And  he  sings  the  words  smoothly.  The 
MBlay«u  .on?  did  not  dispel  the  mu-|  "o'^lcss^^'         c°'?bines,  in  a  manner 

with _  a  conversat'ionai"realistrc 
  serve 

to  show  technical  skill  as  encouraged  in  wanierm  hk*f^"o°,v''w».';?^IlPl^'^'^  .'^''i 
"°  ^  t"^"    B^ruff  l^tsf  Sat-TnT'e^r,' 

1    But  if  the 'exotic  delights  the  soul  lii  S  ri""^.  Vh ^  ""^l'^' 
:the  first  moments,  the  prolongation  ot  and  hf  b roLli  thf 
'  the  mood  is  a  foe  to  enjoyment.    Thq  "i  ought  the  poignant  drama  of 


sion  or  the  mood,  inspired  by  that  air  ca„to"  wHh  Z*'™^''^^.', 
There  x^-as  nothing  incongruously  acaJ  style  of  deliveiv  uo^^^^^^^ 
rtcmic  in  these  variations:  no  attempt  f^r^/^^l  ^lllZ^Zl}^"^'  I^"?^^ 


most  sympathetic  hearers  wish  that  the 
music  would  at  last  have  a  more  west 
ern.  even  a  more  familiar  flavor.  In 
plain  words,  "Java"  would  gain  in  pic 
turesqueness    and   charm   if  it 


shortened.    Mr.  Elchheim  knew  what!  ana  tnci 

he  wanted  in  the  performance;  the  or-."'"'"'  ''"!Jl".<^  ihythm^.  sb.  .san?  de4 


that  .scene  straight  home,  at  no  cwt  to 
the  charm  of  its  music.  Whenever  in- 
deed, Miss  Day  could  rest  content  to 
smg  Verdi's  music  musically,  as  she  did 
much  of  the  time,  without  laying  on  toe 
'  ■"  '        '       voice,  and  the 


per 

chpstra   eloquently   responded   to  his 
wishes.   Warmly   welcomed   when  he 
'  came  on  the  platform,  hearty  applause 
I  recalled  him  after  the  performance. 

Strauss'  Symphony  in  .which  he  di- 
lates in  tones  on  joyful,  also  harassing, 
domesticity  is  known  to  all.    More  or 
'  less  ingenious  commentators  have  told 
audiehces  what  they  should  see  and 
I  hear  in  Strauss's  home;    how  he,  his 
I  wife,  their  relatives,  and  the  baby  be- 
j  have,  in  peace  and  in  screaming  argu- 
ment.   The  child  is  put  to  bed;  but 
there  Is  no  passage  in  which  one  hears 
the  father  like  Mr.  Babbitt,  singing  in 
his  bath.   Nor  is  there  any  table  scene, 
no  hint  at  beer  and  sausage.    In  this 
respect  the  Ode  Symphony,  "The  Plains." 
by  Jabez  Tarbox,  produced  at  San  Diego 
in  1854,  is  a  more  realistic  work,  if 
the  analyst  John  Phoenix  is  to  be  be- 


lightfully,  also  movingly.  In  a  few 
months'  time  her  voice  has  gained  so 
markedly  in  volume  that  she  shows  her- 
self unwise  to  drive  it  needlessly. 

Of  Mr.  Martinelli  the  same  may  bd 
said.  The  small  parts  were  extremely 
well  done.  Mr,  Curci,  liker  than  ever 
to  a  distinguished  Russian  conductoi;  j 
not  unknown  in  Boston.  Miss  Alticrl, ' 
a  lively  Flora  whatever  the  program 
said,  Mr.  Cervi  of  the  resonant  voice, 
and  Mr.  Prospcronl,  they  all  contributed 
liberally  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 
So  did  Mr.  Simeoni,  who,  keeping  th«i 
ball  rolling  unflaggingly,  also  drew  soma 
fine  phrasing  and  some  sonority  from 
his  small  orchestra.  The  dancers,  too, 
gave  pleasui-e. 

The  opera  was  well  and  consistently 
costumed  after  the  time  of  Dumas'.s| 
play,  baring  the  glaring  anachronism  i 


loUov,. 

MiBS  Amelia  .  .  .  .  .C.vt!!  ii,i  .l..itham 

Lavinia    .  .Elauif  Baldwin 

Ermensarde   .  P3trirM;i    ^^ ■'^i.Tckiiy 

M»izis    •  r  .,„ 

XrOttie    II 

Blanchs    : 

Jiiaa  Minctain   ...  -  . 

Jeesie   Helm  .\l'r„iiii| 

Lilly   S.vlv)a  Co'nptf 

James    ....•>...•   Kenneth   Ke^r  Ion 

■VVilliajin.   Truman  Nc>lf.orJ 

Emma   .Wai-reiie  SliPlb.v 

Becky  Ruth  Guiterman 

Sara    Lois  Biiell 

Mrs.  Carmidiael   Sue  Colvin  Emerson 

Dorothy   '.  Marie  Elliot, 

Nora    Mary  ParkSj 

Janet    Rema  Mar.van.1^ 

Barrow    John  B.  Rjno 

Guest  . .    J.  W.  Bayle.v 

Bam  Dass    John  Warburton, 

Carrisford    Charles  Douslas 

Carmichael    Curtis  Ehial 

The  second  of  Mr.  Jewett's  revivals! 
of  children's  classics  was  presented  yes-' 
terday  afternoon  before  a  youthful  au- 
dience as  enthusiastic  as  that  which 
witnessed  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  Like 
that  more  famous  story  by  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, the  "Little  Princers"  has  for  its 
main  appeal  the  unselfishness  and  un- 
conscious sweetness  of  its  central  char- 
acter. Sarah  Crew,  reduced  from  the 
position  of  rich,  star  pupil  of  the  grasp- 
ing Miss  Minchin  to  that  of  a  penni- 
less orphan,  will  not  allow  adulation 
to  spoil  her.  or  ill-treatment  to  down 
ber,  and  reaps  the  reward  of  all  good 


For  song  of  any  sort.  If  we  may  Juac  ■ 
by  yesterday's  program,  he  is  not  in  th 
mood.    A  Bach  adagio,  to  be  sr,  " 
did  put  on  his  program,  and  a  ( 
nocturne.  But  he  treated  the  oi. 
functorily,  the  other  roughly.  Netuin 
sang. 

He  was  all.  instead,  for  rhythm— pre- 
ferably sprightly— and  harmony;  for,  in 
short,  patterns.    Jovially  and  noisily 
he  played  Bach's  air  and  the  half  n- 
ute  of  the  Russian's  march,  r 
rudely  did  he  play  again,  -but  . 
rather,  with  such  contrast  as  sharp  ac- 
cent aflfords. 

No  doubt  to  play  so  precisely  makes 
valuable  training  for  any  pianist  under 
the  sun.  So  to  play  an  entire  program, , 
nowever,  in  public,  makes  for  monotony  i 
for  it  ignores  the  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish Bach  from  Ravel  or  even  Cho- 
pin. Only  the  well-played  early  pages 
of  the  Chopin  scherzo  brought  yester- 
day the  needed  relief. 

An  audience  of  excellent  size  it ! 
should  be  told,  took  evident  pleasure  in  I 
Mr.  Tillotson  s  momentary  unromantic  "i 

mood.  R.  R_  Q  ] 


7  ''  f  ^ 


lieved.  The  train  has  encamped  for  the 'of  Mr,  Martinellis  in  the  second  act 
I  night.  "The  unpacking  of  the  kettles  I  "Faust"  will  be  sung  this  afternoon. 
'  and  mess-pans,  the  imyoking  of  the  i"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci" 
j  oxen,  the  gathering  about  the  various  I  tonight.  H.  R.  G 

camp-fires,  the  frizzling  of  the  pork  are V 
!  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  music,  that 
the  most  untutored  savage  could  readily 
comprehend  it.  Indeed,  so  vivid  and 
lifelike  was  the  representation,  that  a 
lady  sitting  near  us,  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed aloud  at  a  certain  passage, 
'Thar,  that  pork's  burning!'  and  It  was 
I  truly  interesting  to  watch  the  gratified  j 

expression  of  her  face  when,  by  a  few  k^„^-l\r.„  ff\y-a\  in  IVnIoH  T  pr. 
notes  of  the  guitar,  the  pan  was  re- i  Argentina  J  irst  m  JNOlCd  LCC- 


TRAVEL  TALKS 


children  in  the  fairy-tale  denouement 
of  the  play.   .         •  M 

Miss  Buell,  as  Sarah,  avoided  prig-  ,  Georges 
gishness  in  the  first  act  as  the  pet  |i  (Messrs. 
pupil,  and  sentimentality  when,  as  the 
maid  of  all  work,  she  transformed  the 
jrat-riddfn  garret  into  a  make-believe 
palace,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  de- 
lighted the  children  as  much  as  her 
unaffected  pathos  moved  the  adults  of 
the  audience. 

The  supporting  company  played  di- 
rectly to  the  children  avoiding  all  sub- 
tlety' of  shading  that  might  confu.se 
their  young  hearers.  Miss  Smith  made 
a  hard,  money-mad  school-mistress,  Mr. 
Rhea,  a  sentimentally  benevolent  in- 
valid. Miss  McMackin's  rendering  of 
the  gay,  generous  Ermengarde  offered  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  babyish  Lottie, 


moved  from  the  fire,  and  the  blazing 
pork  extinguished." 

Strauss's  themes  are  commonplace, 
but  the  orchestral  dress  in  which  they 
and  their  combinations  are  clad  is  gor- 1 
geous.  The  performance  was  of  the  | 
virtuoso  order  and  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  give  no  concerts  here 
next  week.  Mr.  Burgin  will  conduct  on 
Nov.  29-30  when  the  fSi'ogram  will  com- 
prise Borodin's  Symphony,  B  minor,  No, 
2;  Saint-Saens's  violin  concerto  No,  3 
(Mr,  Thibaud);  Schmitt's  Study  for 
Poe's  "Haunted  Palace,"  and  perhaps  a 
suite  from  Hindemith's  ballet,  "The 
Demon." 


turer's  Series 


AIDAN  REDMOND,  BARITONE 

Aldan  Redmond  sang  before  a  fair- 
sized,  very  cordial  audience  last  night  at 
Steinert  hall.  He  displayed  a  baritons 
voice  of  beautiful  natural  quality, 
though,  unfortunately,  he  seems  to  be 
unable  to  cop;  with  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  the  songs  he  sings.    While  ho 


sang  out  boldly  In  the  Ai'loso  de  Ben- 
venuto  from  Diaz's  "Benvenuto  Cellini," 
he  could  not  deal  with  the  stately  long 
phrases  of  Handel's  "Where  E'er  You 
Walk."  The  latter  he  sang  mezza  voce 
and  rephra.sed  to  suit  his  convenience 


Mr,  New-man  began  his  series  of  Illus- 
trated Traveltalks  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  good-sized  audience 
welcomed  him  in  an  unmistakably  hon- 
est manner.  And  he,  too,  v.-a-s  pleased 
to  see  again  hLs  many  faithful  friends, 
who  from  year  to  year  have  been  enter- 
tained and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
gained  information  about  countries, 
cities,  glories  of  nature,  manners  and 
customs,  not  as  those  attending  a  for- 
mal lecture  stuffed  with  statistics,  but 
as  those  listening  to  an  old  and  valued 
acquaintance  telling  at  ease  what  he 
had  seen,  heard  and  learned  during  his 
absence  of  a  year. 

The  subject  last  night  was  Argentina, 
with  special  reference  to  Buenos  Aires, 
the  second  largest  Latin  city  in  the 
world.  The  many  pictures  shown  and 
the  observations  of  the  traveller  led  the 
audience  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants 
were  actuated  in  all  they  did  by  civic 
pride.  It  is  said  that  they  dislike  North 
Americans,  yet  they  arc  not  disinclined 
to  carry  out  many  ideas  derived  from 


FLUTE  PLATERS  CLUB 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The    Boston    Flute    Players  CI/o 
Laurent,    muslcai     direct  n 
Eleus  and  Lebovicl,  vioUn.'- 
Lefranc,  viola;  A,  Zighera,  violoncello. 
Laurent,  flute;  B.  Zighera,  harp),  a.s- 
sisted  by  Richard  Malaby,  piano,  and 
Roland  E.  Partridge,  tenor,  gave  its  48tj 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Bo.- 
ton  Art  Club.    The  program  was  a; 
follows: 

Schubert,  quartet  for  flute,  harp, 
viola,  'cello;  De  Falla,  "Psyche,"  for 
voice,  flute,  harp,  violin,  viola  and 
'cello;  G.  Faure,  two  songs  from 
"L'Horlzon  Chimerique";  Ballantine 
The  Broken  Theme.  Bring  Me  Thy 
Song's  Delight;  Manton,  two  Kentucky 
Mountain  Folksongs;  Wagner,  Lohen 


Stckv  The  ri'onkey  and  the  rat  Haydn,  string  quartet,  D  major,  op,  64 
fdded  greatly^  thl^tneral^^^^^^^^        No,  5,  Most  of  t^ese  compositions  were 


ment. 

The  play,  which  will  be  repeated  next 
Saturday,  by  its  wealth  of  humor  and 
romance,  should  delight  even  the  chil- 
dren of  this  sophisticated  age.  E.  C.  D.  

ARLINGTON  THEATRE 
I  "Faust" 

'  Opera  in  four  acts  by  Charles  Franrois 
Gounod,  presented  J>T  CoemopoUtan  Opera 
company.    The  ca«t: 

Ji  Faust   Dmitri  Onofrei 

Mephistdteles   TiPuedfUo  rSallis 

Valentine  , . .  .  '  -       ''  ' ' 

Warner  ..... 

i  Siebol   /.  . 

'  Marguerite   

t  Martha   "^'"0  H.ieslor 

Yesterday  afternoon's  performance  of 
Faust  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, though-  well-sung,  seemed  too 
slow  and  long-drawn-out  for  a  mtitinee. 
Perhaps  there  were  some  special  difiB- 
culties  back  stage  that  made  the  chang- 
ing of  sets  unusually  slow;  perhaps  Mr. 
Simeoni  fouiid  it  hard  to  keep  the  chor^ 
us  and  principal  singers  up  to  tempi 


compositions 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 

De  Palla's  "Psyche*;'  written  in  a 
mezzo-soprano,  and  five  instruments, 
was  first  heard  at  Barcelona  on  Feb,  9, 

1925,  Louise  Alvar  sang  the  voice  part 
at  Paris  later  in  that  year,  Eva  Gauth- 
ler.  always  searching  for  unfamiliar 
songs,  in  New  York,  late  in  December, 
1925;  Anne  Thursfield  at  Ojai,  Cal..  in 

1926.  (Are  there  no  mezzo-sopranos  in 
Boston  capable  of  doing  lustlce  to  this 
little  cantata?)  Mr.  Jean-Aubry,  editor 
of  the  Chesterian.  wrote  the  French 
poem  of  which  the  subject — it  has  been 
said — is  classical  'viewed  atsecond-haiici 
through  a  Renaissance  milieu."  Ladies 
attending  Queen  Isabella  at  the  Alham- 
bra  take  part  in  a  concert.  Their  in- 
struments play  a  prelude.  Interludes, 
and  postlude  to  verses  on  a  mythologi- 
cal subject  sung  by  a  mezzo-soprano. 
Wise  men  of  the  east  have  differed  in 
their  views  of  the  character  of  "Psyche. " 
Some  have  found  it  thoroughly  Spanish. 
J,  B,  Trend,  the  latest  biographer  and 
critic  of  the  composer,  thinks  the  music 
has  a  "Parisian  feelinr    .    .   .  Every 


perhaps  some  ju-'icious  cuts  might  have:  thing  Ls  vague  and  indirect;  nothing  i.s 
^  i  'definitely  stated."  De  Falla  in  his  flat- 


been  made  that  were  not. 


the  United  States,    If  their  beautiful 

  ^  J  I.,     I  women  go  to  Paris  for  their  robes;  if 

In  four  French  songs  he  proved  him-  ,  ..  English  and  the  Germans  have 
„  ,„f».„v«t»v  ,nri  hLsi  ^^^^^  j^gj^      busines-s,  the  sky- 

scraper, motor  traffic  regulation— nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cars  are  of  United 
States  make— and  many  details  In  city 
government  are  borrowed  from  us. 
Prominent  among  the  bank  buildings  i.s 
that  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 


self  an  intelligent  interpreter,  and  his 
diction  was  remarkably  good.  But  here 
again  he  depended  on  mezza  voce  more 
than  on  solid,  controlled,  full-bodied 
tone.  He  sang  three  songs,  by  Roger 
Quilter  more  freely  and  with  an  evident 
talent  for  evoking  and  sustaining  at- 
mosphere.   Pour    dramatic    but  not 


The  singing  of  Dimitri  Onofrei  In  the  tering  dedication  to  Mme.  Alvar  says  if 
role  of  Fau.st  was  unusually  good.    He    '     '         .      j  c- 
used  his  bright  lyric  tenor  with  security 
and  ease,  and  acted,  if  a  trifle  wood- 


Boston. 


highly  tasteful  songs  closed  the  an-'  wealth  of  Buenos  Aires  Is  great, 

nounced  program.  The  audience  ae-Ln^  j^e  people  are  not  afraid  to  spend 
manded  and  received  many  extra  songs,  i  -  j^      costly  residences,  public  buildings. 

^'  ^'    '  magnificent  boulevards,'  and  in  sport.s. 

 *  I  a-,  racing,  polo,  golf,  tennis,  football. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE  I  There  is  no  opera  house  comparable 


she  does  not  find  the  music  Spanisli.  i 
is  in  the>.,  Spanish  vein  of  the  by-gone 
century,  i.  e.  as  it  seems  to  the  com- 
enly.  with  intelligence.  Bianca  Sar-  poser. "  The  instrumental  measures  arr 
oya's  Marguerite  was  beautifully  sung  charming  with-  unusual,  haunting  ef- 
but  very  conventionally  acted.  Ben-  fects;  not  at  all  too  vague,  nor  indirect 
edetto  Challis  was  a  majestic  but  be-  although  at  the  end  the  music  goes  uii 
,nign  devil.  Being  the  only  interesting  and  is  lost  in  the  air  as  if  the  court 
,  character  on  the  boards  as  to  appear-  ladies  were  suddenly  disturbed.  As  re- 
ance,  he  made  one  wish  that  devils  gards  the  vocal  measures  It  would  not 
might  not  be  so  legentlary  as  some  sup- ,  be  fair  to  express  an  opinion.  TV 
pose;  how  delightful  to  have  Mcfisto  |  need  a  better  schooled,  more  sen.^r 
leap  forth  from  behind  cupboards,  and  more  poetic  singer  than  Mr.  Partiia 


to  the  Colon.  The  views  of  a  garden- 
party  gave  .some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fashionable  set  finds 
amusement. 

Meats,  vegetables,  fruits  are  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  Boston.  News- 
papers make  verv  low  rates  for  seeking 

Dr,  Green viiie.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Natalo  Cervi  jobs.    The  President  is  a  Socialist  and 

BiuTiu  iiuriiioi  ...Euseiiiii  PiospToni  will  not  have  class  distinctions,  especi- 

«?'<;;';<;^  vu-"mo'VSnii!  ally  not  in  the  schools  where  the  girls 

'"to'kductor— garbiele'  SIMKONI      are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  and 
La  Travi- simple  costume.     There  were  pictures 


"La  Traviata" 

Presented  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Opera 
Company.  The  cast: 

Violeila,  Velpry  Emity  Tip 

Flora  Bervoix  .Mice  Haeslei 

Annina  .Beatrlic  .Mtici- 

Alfredo  Germond  Uso  Martinelli 

;  Giorrio  Germond,.;  Mai'ii)  V  allc 


let  a  little  picturesque  temptation  into 
dull  lives!  Joseph  Royer  sang  with 
vigorous  and  beautiful  tone  as  Valen- 
tine. 

A  very  .small  but  cordial  audience  ap- 
plauded the  singers  and  the  conductor 

E.  B. 


FREDERIC  TILLOTSON 

Frederic  Tillotson,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall: 

"Meln   Glaublges  Herze,"  Rummel- 


even  if  they  do  not  demand  a  woman  ^ 
voice. 

•  L'Horizon  Chimerique"  Is  a  suite  of 
songs,  the  last  in  the  long  list  that 
gives  Gabriel  Paiu-e  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  all  composers.  The  suite 
is  dated  1922.  four  years  before  tlie 
dtath  of  Faure.  The  young  poet,  Jean 
de  la  Ville  de  Mirmont,  died  in  the 
world  war  fighting  for  Fiance.  The 
two  songs  sung  yesterday  were  "Le  Mei 
est  Infinie  "  and  "Diane.  Selene."  Here 
again  is  a  grace,  a  sensuous,  dreamy, 
melancholy  expression.  characterLstir  nf 


Mr.  Valle  sings  again  in    jjo,  xlo.^^-^    ,  »v,.  „raat 

ata,"  pray  lef  all  thi  singers  in  Boston  of  the  fruit-grow-ing  distr'ct^,  the  grea 
young  and  old  alike,  make  It  their  busi-  wheat  region;  the  ranches  wit^h  aii 
,ness  to  lend  their  presence  at  the  per- averaging  amount  of  ''^^f^'^dlstiort  e 
formance.  They  will  admire  It  hearth  fnd  /as  a  return  to  swlety  dls^^^^^ 
ily.  Its  authority,  its  expressiveness,  it,  It-self  at  Mar  del  Plata  and  the  welcome 
I- musicianship.  Let  them  then,  admiring  given  to  fr^lf^"^,  ""XVic  will  be  re- 
analyze ihc  performance,  in  search  01  This  i"<;f  ^^^^.^J^^^^^^^'V  ^^eeV 
the  underlying  excellence  that  makes  i  peated  this  afternoon.  __Next  week 


I  notable.  I  "Brazil" 

!    They  will  discover.  If  they  have  ear  Brazil 
in  their  heads,  that  Mr.  Valle  departs 
not  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from 
;  Verdi's  instructions.  Ti-usting  to  Verdi's 
I  competence  at  effects,  he  sings  the 
)  notes  as  Verdi  set  them  down.  He  sings 
the  word.s  clearly,  reasonably,  forcibly 
or  not.  as  they  demand,  with  tlic 


or  properly  speaking 
P.  H. 


"The; 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"The  Little  Princess" 

A  play  in  three  acte,  adapted  from 
rs,  Burnett's  story.    The  cast  was  asi 


I  Bach;  Toccato  con  Fuga,  No.  4,  Bach;("-  ""^^ry  n.h  > 

Une  barque  sur  l  ocean  Ravel;  Marsch,  Faure,  tiiat  escaped  the  smgeu  wh^ 
Op,  3,  No  3,  Prokofiew;  Fairy  Tale,  Opus  more  at  his  ease  m  the  less  ""P«^;;,^  , 
20,  NO.  1,  Medtner;  La  FUle  aux  Che-i         'T^''- i*^  nW^^  a  Jo^^^ 

veux  de  Lin,  Mmstrels,  Jardin  sous  la'  Narrative   is  hardly  in  place  in  a  con 
Plule,  Debu-ssy:  Nocturne  C  minor.  Valse  cert  of  this  nature. 
A  flat.  Scherio  C  sharp  minor.  Chopin.  ,  Scjiuberts  nua^et  s  not  to^  f oianci 

There  is  much  of  Chopin's  mvsic.  ^J^^^^l'^^'^P^^l^  J^^'^'^^^^ 
smartly  opines  an  English  critic  of  dis-  The  harp  part  p  ayed  yesi^rday  ua^ 
tinction,  ?hat  can  bf  properly  Pl-y^d  /-^  *.j«>  ^a  .    Scorn  not  the 

by  such  persons  only  as  can  sing,  prop-  |"''^^    even  "  »^  'J>  ,  ,. 

erly,  Bellini  arias.    If  we  broaden  his  Segovia.   Rossini  and  v. 
statement  tUl  it  includes  those  wno  feel  ope''as:  PercS'  Gra>»8P 
Bellini's  turn  of  melody  aright,  perhaps,'  a"d  liberal  use  of  it  in  ^ 
it  stands  not  so  far  from  the  truth,  Bachl  and  as  an  orchestral  »'>t'^"'<-'^ 
adagios,  by  the  same  argument,  niighd  Schumann  thotoght  of  ^  as  »" 
advantf»geously  be  confined  to  the  peo-1  Panlment  to  the  s<>lo  In  l^^  J''  '  ^^^^ 

pie  who  have  a  knack  at  singing  Bach.l  *r^P']'*,"^,„"^„,?v.^^  if ' Indeed 

and  so  we  might  go  on.  Suartet,  beautifully  placed,  i.s  InHeea 

Mr.  Tillotson.  just  at  present,  has  ap-  by  Schubert  though  t 
parently  lost  all  patience  with  Bellini.'  sa.Bf  In  the  first  moveti 

•  -  might  have  written,  bui 
known  where   to  stop 


T  ti  e 


'7  "7^f 

X  ti  e  a  t  p  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

All  those  who  still  hold  admirable  and  finished  acting  in  respect,  tlie 
acting  that  Is  nature  itself,  should  see  Mr.  Otis  Skinner's  portrayal  of  Papa 
Juan  in  the  delightful  play  by  the  Spanish  brothers  at  the  Majestic  The- 
atre. Nor  is  It  a  case  of  leading  man  and  a  negligible  company.  All  the 
actors  and  actresses  succeecf  not  only  in  giving  reality  and  life  to  the  men 
and  twmen  in  the  little  Spanish  village;  they  create  the  illusion  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  called  "atmosphere,"  and  not  merely  "Spanish 
atmosphere."  The  tale  might  be  told  of  many  villages  in  this  country, 
though  a  New  Englander  that  has  reached  his  100th  year  might  not  be 
so  chipper,  so  kindly,  so  mentally  alert  as  Papa  Juan;  nor  be  at  the  head 
of  so  large  a  family.  We  have  all  seen  the  spiteful,  suspicious  Dona  Pilo- 
mena  (played  by  Miss  Kenmore),  though  in  New  England  she  Is  usually 
a  soured  spinster.  We  all  know  Don  Evaristo  (portrayed  by  Mr.  Tiden,  not 
caricatured,  though  a  less  skilful,  less  experienced  actor  might  easily  be 
tempted  to  play  the  part  in  burlesque  vein),  the  man  of  nerves,  anxious 
about  his  health,  easily  annoyed,  absurd  if  you  like,  but  not  a  bit  of  a 
fool,  and  in  spite  of  his  foibles,  a  lovable  person.  The  young  women,  for 
once,  are  not  silly,  chattering  flappers.  They  are  young  in  thoughts,  hopes, 
illusions  and  behavior. 

Is  there  too  much  "sentiment"  in  the  comedy  for  those  who  find  pleasure 
only  in  plays  with  "sex"  the  leading  subject  or  in  dramas  of  mysteries  and 
murders?  Not  many  years  ago  the  Boston  public  filled  theatres  to  revel  in 
sentiment  that  was  often  rank  sentimentalism.  Whenever  one  of  these  old 
plays  is  revived  by  a  reckless  manager,  the  audience  fidgets,  sniffs,  is  bored. 
But  "A  Hundred  Years  Old"  is  first  of  all  a  play  of  everyday  life  with  a 
current  of  sane,  refreshing,  beautiful  human  feeling  running  through  It. 
As  for  Mr.  Skmner's  Papa  Juan,  one  is  reminded  of  Walt  Whitman's  line: 
"Old  age  superbly  rising!   Ineffable  grace  of  dying  days  I" 


Boucicault  brought  "After  DarK"~Eo  Niblo's  Garden  in  New  York  In  the 
fall  of  1868.  McKee  Rankin,  F.  C.  Bangs,  Owen  Marlowe  played  leading 
parts.  Louisa  Moore  and  Edich  Challis  came  from  England.  Daly  brought 
an  action  for  injunction.  The  management  of  Niblo's  paid  Daly  a  royalty 
for  each  performance.  Ti^'cnty-one  years  afterward  a  lawyer  insisted  that 
Daly's  copyright  was  invalid  because  the  title  originally  deposited  differed 
from  that  of  the  printed  book.  The  first  page  ran,  "Under  the  Gaslight,  a 
jDrama  of  Life  and  Love  in  These  Times."  The  book's  title  was  "Under  the 
Gaslight:  a  Romantic  Panorama  of  the  Streets  and  Homes  of  New  York." 
The  case  went  up  to  the  supreme  court,  which  held  that  the  title  was 
■Under  the  Gaslight" — what  followed  was  merely  descriptive,  not  a  change 
pi  laie. 

When  "After  Dark"  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  November, 
|1868,  Leotard,  "the  daring  young  man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,"  was  for  two 
nights  an  attraction.  When  the  play  was  at  the  same  theatre  In  1891  Mr. 
'Corbett,  engaged  for  a  "specialty,"  was  described  as  "a  rising  young  pugilist." 
I  Theophile  Gautier,  by  the  way,  in  his  review  of  "The  Bohemians  of 
i  Paris,"  objected  vigorously  to  the  title.  The  Bohemians,  he  said,  in  eloquent 
words,  were  either  the  gypsies — as  those  seen  in  Spain — "the  ancient  and 
mysterious  melancholy  of  the  Orient  is  in  their  eyes  of  black  diamonds" — ; 
the  true  Bohemians  of  Paris  were  the  painters,  poets,  musicians,  journalists, 
who  lived  joyously  from  day  to  day;  who  forgot  the  bread  of  tomorrow  in 
•Sieir  meetings  of  the  night  before;  who  loved  pleasure  more  than  money; 
iftZiness  and  freedom  more  than  glory.  The  dramatists'  "Bohemians"  were 
^scals,  the  riff-raff  of  the  streets.  But  in  1843  this  drama  was  the  great 
success  of  the  year  though  plays  by  Hugo,  the  elder  Dumas,  Balzac,  Gozlan, 
Scribe  had  been  staged.  "The  people  likes  that  which  appeals  to  the  eye, 
beauty,  brilliance,  pomp,  because  its  own  existence  is  shabby,  obscure,  mis- 
erable." 


When  "Under  the  Gaslight"  was  performed  at  Maguire's  Opera  HouSfc^ 
Ban  Francisco,  on  Nov.  24,  1869.  David  Belasco  took  the  part  of  a  newsboy 
■od  in  the  course  of  the  performance  played  the  banjo  and  danced. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Arthur  Guiterman,  in  his  "Song  and  Laugh- 
ter," paying  tribute  to  that  busy,  indispensable  man  in  a  theatre  orchestra 
'  known  as  "Traps."   We  have  space  only  for  the  first  verse  of  the  poem  de- 
f cribing  the  triumph  of  "Traps"  and  his  winning  the  hand  of  the  lovely 
Arabella  Canterina,  Jiged  21: 


In  the  years  of  stage  sentimentalism  the  Spanish  brothers  would  have 
had  Papa  Juan  die  peacefully  in  his  chair,  with  music  faintly  heard  off- 
stage; with  Trino  and  Currita  in  a  fond  embrace.  And  the  audiences  of 
thnse  years  would  have  found  the  scene  sweetly  pathetic,  moving  them  to 
irai',.  But  Papa  Juan  undoubtedly  hved  to  welcome  the  birth  of  his  eagerly 
awaited  great-great-grandchild. 

William  Gillette,  who  has  been  on  the  stage  since  1875,  has  played  many 
part<;  to  the  pleasure  of  audiences;  played  parts  in  which  his  personality 
sometimes  overshadowed  the  dramatist's  characters;  sometimes  taking  roles 
that  were  unsuited  to  him  as  in  "Diplomacy";  physically  unsuited  to  him  as  1 
When  he  endeavored  to  portray  the  burly,  vigorous  ex-stevedore  Brachard  in 
Bernstein's  "Sam.son."  Mr.  Gillette  will  be  long  remembered  by  hi.s  Job 
McCosh,  the  Secretary;  oy  his  Dumont  in  "Secret  Service."  As  Sherlock 
Holmes  (Nov.  6,  1889)  he  was  no  longer  Mr.  Gillette  in  various  disguises;  he 
was  Conan  Doyle's  detective.    ,  I 

As  the  story  goes,  Charles  Frohman  and  Gillette  were  In  London  when 
the  talk  was  about  Doyle's  storie.s.  ' 

"We  must  get  those  .stories,"  .said  Frohman.  "All  right,"  said  Gillette. 

Frohman  visited  Doyle  to  secure  the  rights. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Frohman,  but  I  shall  make  one  stipulation.  There  must 

love  business  in  'Sherlock  Holmes." "  ^ 
■  All  right,  your  wishes  shall  be  respected." 

Frohman  said  nothing  to  Gillette  about  the  stipulation;  Gillette  Intro- 
ced  a  "love  interest"  in  the  play. 
A  year  later  Doyle  read  the  manuscript.  He  liked  the  play  and  made  no 
•ibjection  to  the  sentimental  passages.  The  play  was  brought  out  in  London 
In  1901. 

So  Mr.  Marcosson  and  Daniel  Frohman  tell  the  tale  in  their  life  of 
Charles  Frohman,  not  accurately,  for  they  say  the  early  visit  was  in  1899, 
whereas  it  was  in  1889;  that  "Sherlock  Holmes"  was  brought  out  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre  in  London,  whereas  the  theatre  was  the  Lyceum. 


Though  I  hardly  know  a  hautboy  from  a  common  marlinspike. 

And  am  Ignorant  of  music,  still  I  know  the  things  I  like. 

I  am  present  at  the  sessions  of  Calliope  the  Muse, 

Where  the  fiddle  tweedle-cedlcs  and  the  trombone  trooral-oos; 

While  the  programs  crisply  crackle  I  will  hearken,  rapt  and  mute. 

To  the  gargling  ocarina,  to  the  ophioleide  or  flute.; 

But  the  best  ii»  all  the  concourse  of  the  instrumental  chaps 

Is  the  kettle-drumming,  lattle-whirring.  cymbal-bashing  Traps. 

Por  he  blows  the  mad  barumpaphone.  he  bangs  the  bumbaroo. 

He  sounds  the  parabattle  and  the  pollyoodle,  too; 

ke  clangs  the  wrangle-angle  and  he  chimes  the  ting-a-llng, 

He  toots  the  touraloural  and  he  slams  the  kara-zing! 

Berlin  critics  found  "Journey's  End "  "dangerously  near  to  the  comical"; 
one  critic  had  "to  choke  his  laughter  in  his  throat."  Another  said  "What  is 
out  of  date  in  Germany  excites  admiration  in  America."  But  in  other  cities 
of  Germany,  as  Munich,  and  in  Paris,  "Journey's  End"  excited  enthusiastic 
appreciation.  Will  the  latest  German  war-play,  "Douaumont,"  by  E.  W. 
Iwloellcr,  who  was  at  school  during  the  world  war,  please  in  London?  Its 
theme  is  "the  gulf  between  the  returned  soldier,  still  half-living  in  his 
memories,  and  the  civilian  unable  to  iftiderstand  his  obsession  with  death 
»nd  the  horrors  of  war. '  Moeller  was  8  years  old  when  the  Germans  invaded 
^l^um. 

A  NOTE  ON  APPLAUSE 


Good  old  "After  Dark,"  which,  revived  by  Christopher  Morley  et  al.  at 
Hoboken,  drew  such  crowds  that  a  tablet  was  placed  in  grateful  recogni- 
tlcm  of  Dion  Boucicault's  worth.  Now  Mr.  Brady  brings  the  melqdrama 
to  the  Apollo  theatre. 

"After  Dark,"  a  tale  of  London  life,  was  produced  at  the  Princess's  The- 
|tre,  London,  on  August  12,  1868.  (There  was  a  revival  in  London  in  1891.) 
>.  Townsend  Walsh  thinks  that  Boucicault  drew  his  inspiration  from  "Les  | 
phemiens  de  Paris"  by  Dennery  and  Grange,  brought  out  at  the  Ambigu, 
Lrls,  in  September,  1843.  Mr.  Walsh  also  mentions  W.  T.  Moncrieff's  "The 
tamps  of  London,"  which  had  for  a  sub-title  "The  Cross-Roads  of  Life." ! 
pis  drama,  frankly  adapted  from  "The  Bohemians  of  Paris,"  was  produced  ; 
Sadler's  Wells,  London,  in  1843.   It  was  revived  at  the  Grecian,  in  i 
58.  ,  I 

Boucicault's  melodrama,  with  the  sensational  scenes — a  drugged  man  lying 
the  underground  railway;  the  arches  of  London  Bridge;  a  music  hall  in  i 
bl  blast,  pleased  the  London  public  greatly,  and  as  Boucicault  always ' 
pte  with  at  least  one  eye  on  the  public,  he  and  the  manager  were  also  \ 
based,  so  pleased  that  he  had  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration  after  the ! 
h  of  nine  months.  ' 

"After  Dark"  was  popular  in  this  country,  even  after  it  was  known  that  i 
bgustin  Daly's  "Under  the  Gaslight"  had  furnished  the  leading  incident. ; 


ys.  Stokow*!.  who  Is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  Is  rebuking  the  Phlla- 
4eiF*A&  ejTnphony  ai'dience  when  in  his  opmion  it  misbehaves,  was  upset 
ftot  long  ago  bec.T  there  was  applause  between  the  movements  of  a 
symphony.  Applai  )  said,  was  barbarous.  It  must  have  originated  in 
a  forest  years  ago.  said  the  clapping  of  hands  to  show  enjoyment  of 
a  performance  was  -  j  mediaeval.  What  did  he  not  say  against  the  clap 
ping  of  hands  together?  Yet  the  Psalmist  urged  the  people  to  do  this  an 
called  upon  the  floods  to  clap  their  hands.  Isaiah  made  the  same  request 
of  trees.  And  when  Mr.  stokowski,  the  justly  celebrated  conversationalist- 
conductor— Mr.  De  Pachmann  as  a  chatting  pianist  being  thus  outdone— 
had  ended  his  remarks,  the  audience  clapped  their  hands,  which  must  have 
pained  the  good  man  deeply. 

What  would  Mr.  Stokowski  and  his  excellent  players  say  if  no  applause 
foUowed  a  performance;-  if  hands  were  sedately  folded  by  fair  women  or 
kept  by  men  in  trousers-pockets?  Or  would  Mr.  Stokowski  prefer  the  pound- 
ing of  canes  and  umbrellas  in  approbation,  with  whistling,  perhaps,  and 
cries  of  "Hot  stuff!"  and  "Atta-boy"  from  the  younger  barbarians  in,the 
audience. 

Nero,  master  of  the  lyre,  and  an  expert  manager  of  his  recitals  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  djd  not  object  to  applause.  He  trained  5000  lusty 
young  men  in  certain  ways  of  applaudmg:  Bombos,  which  resembled  the 
buzzing  and  humming  of  bees,  or  the  sound  of  trumpets;  Testas,  to  express 
tne  crashing  of  earthen  pots,  clattering  one  against  another;  Imbrices,  the 
rattling  made  by  a  sudden  shower  on  the  tiles  of  a  house,  or  the  sound  that 
gutter  tiles  may  make.  And  Nero,  by  the  way,  objected  to  any  one  leaving 
the  theatre  before  the  recital  was  over,  no  matter  how  necessary  the  cause; 
so  that  many  men  "weary  of  tedious  hearing  and  praising  him,  when  the 
gates  were  shut,  either  by  stealth  lept  dovm  from  the  walls,  or  counter- 
feiting themselves  dead  were  carried  forth  as  corpses  to  be  buried." 

It  is  true  that  applause  has  no  significance  to-day;  it  is  bestowed  indis- 
criminately. The  good,  the  mediocre,  the  poor  performing  on  concert  plat 


to  night  Daly,  walking  home  mth  his  brother,  said:  "I  have  got  the;|j^j.j^g  always  "heartUy  applauded."  Not  only  by  parents,  relatives  and 
(isation  we  want— a  man  fastened  to  a  railroad  track  and  rescued  J"st  ■  ^^.^^^^1^^..  ^^^^  follows  them,  or  some  restle.ss  fugleman  gives  the  sig- 
the  train  reaches  the  spot."  When  "Under  the  Gaslight"  was  produced  i  '  distant  corner  Applaase  enters  into  careful  consideration  of 
New  York  on  August  12,  1867,  the  "railroad  train"  parted  in  the  middle  .j^j^^  psychology  of  the  mob.  The  clapping  of  hands  is  faint  only  when  a 
d^the  legs  of  the  man  who  was  propelling  the  first  half  of  the  express 'js-.^i^ony  symphonic  poem  fantasia  of  genuine  worth  but  by  an  unknown 
e  seen.  Even  this  ludicrous  accident  did  not  kill  the  play.  The  success  ^nd  modern  composer  is  brilliantly  performed, 
so  great  throughout  the  country  that  there  were  many  burlesques  ot  '    -  -  — 

railroad  scene.  .  Florence  Austral,  whose  international  reputation  is  enviable,  ■will  sing 

in  Symphony  Hall  this  afternoon.    She  was  born  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Itlorence  May  Wilson.  Havhig  sung  as  aiv.      ^teur,  she  studied  systematically 
it  the  Melba  Conservatory  in  Alp1hr>nrn''\\    ;  continurd  her  studies  in  Lon- 
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Zjghera,  ine  'c«nst,  an<rm-.  Laiueni 
had  the  "fattest"  roles,  but  their  co- 
mates  contributed  to  the  perfect  en- 
semble. The  slow  movement  and  two 
ere  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  (1922)  as  Bruennmioe.  n  of  the  variations  of  the  theme  are  the 
ason  she  took  the  roles  of  all  the  Bruennhlldes  of  "The  Ring";  she  most  prominent  pages  of  the  quartet, 
^'^peared  as  Aida,  Isolde,  Elizabeth.  She  has  been  applauded  in  orches-  \  i„J'°"a?\'he*^la?U  ^Conse?vato??'^  hw 
tial  concerts  conducted  in  London  by  Weingartner,  Wood  and  Ronald.  Her  ■•  written  much  for  that  instrument, 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival  \  The  audience  of  good  size  was  appre- 
of  May,  1925.  In  the  same  month  she  was  engaged  for  the  Evanston  (111.) 
Music  Festival,  and  was  re-engaged  for  the  following  Cincinnati  Festivals. 

She  sang  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  on  April  8,  1926,  when  she  was       SMALLMAN  CHOIR— AUSTEAL 
suddenly  called  on  to  replace  Hulda  Lashanska.  The   Smallman   A   Cappella  choir, 

founded  and  conducted  by  John  Small - 
man,  made  its  first  Boston  appearance 
yesterday   afternoon-  in   Jordan  hall. 


dative.  These  concerts  are  a  pleasant 
feature  of  Boston's  musical  season. 


Joaquin  NIn,  the  celebrated  S{)anlsh  pianist,  wrote  of  the  Aguilar  Lute 
Quartet  which  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Monday  night: 
"The  Aguilar  Quai'tet  has  won  for  the  lute  a  worthy  and  honorable  place  i  This  was  the  program : 

Exc-eisis,  frOQi 

its  historical  value;  also  answering  the  requirements  of  modern  technic. 
The  independence  of  the  four  lutes,  each  with  an  individual  timbre,  makes 
possible  a  variety  of  polyphonic  combinations.  The  Aguilars  have  indeed 
obtained  on  these  instruments  a  technic  which  reaches  the  highest  point." 

The  four  members,  three  brothers,  Jos4;  Francisco,  Ezequiel,  and' a  sis 
ter,  Elisa,  were  heard  for  the  first  time  outside  of  Spain  in  The  season  of 
1927-28,  when  the  Pro  Arte  Society  of  Paris  presented  them.  Possibly  not 
one  person  out  of  ten  in  the  audience  had  ever  heard  the  lute;  the  majority 
knew  of  it  only  as  part  of  the  mediaeval  troubadour's  equipment.  Few 
guessed  its  marvellous  possibilities  as  a  concert  instrument  until  these  four 
artists  demonstrated  the  fact. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  compare  this  organization  with  any  other, 
for  it  is  unique,  and  the  four  Aguilars  are  its  creators.  Ti-ue,  there  exist  in 
Spain  bands  of  itinerant  musician.s— variously  called  estudiantinas  or  ron- 
dallas,  but  these  groups  use,  in  addition  to  the  lute,  guitars  and  bandurrias 
(the  latter  a  variant  of  the  lute).  What  is  more,  they  do  not  attempt  to  play 
the  type  of  music  listed  on  the  programs  of  the  Aguilars — early  15th  century 
music,  the  works  of  Scarlatti,  Couperin,  Bach,  Mozart  and  the  complicated 
scores  of  the  moderns.  The  instruments  adopted  by  the  Aguilars  are  those, 
known  as  the  Spanish  lute,  quite  distinct  from  the  Italian  or  French  lute.l 


M(f»  Papae 

Palestrina:  "Tiie  Three  Kinps." 
Catallaii  nativily  song:,  Romeu:  'The  Wall 
of  Heaven  O  Saviour  Rend,"  Brahmfe: 
*'Funi  !  Ftim !  Fiim!"  Catalonian  folk  Bon^, 
arr.  by  Schindler:  ''Australian  Up-Couutry 
Sons:,"  Grainper:  "Now  ia  the  Month  of 
Mayinr."  Morley:  "Waseail  Sonp. "  arr.  bj 
Vaufhan  ■Willianie;  "Singr  Ye  to  the  Lord." 
motet  for  double  chorus,  Bachj  'Diveodres 
Sant."  Nicolati ;  "The  Island,"  Bachnaan- 
inofl.  »rr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews;  '  IriBh 
Tunft  irom  County  Derry."  Gralneer;  "Hymn 
to  Raphael   the  Divine,"  Bosei. 

To  say  It  plainly  and  to  say  It  at 
once,  certain  features  of  this  admirable 
choir's  concert  one  might  wish  differ- 
ent. Not  everybody,  to  speak  first  of  tri- 
fles, likes  to  see  a  chorus  labelled  by 
means  of  big  letters,  on  their  benches. 
Nor  does  everybody  find  his  pleasure 
enhanced,  even  though  the  singers 
come  from  California,  by  the  sight  of 
them  garbed  in  Spanish  costumes 
touched  up  with  hints  of  Russia  and 
Mexico  to  the  south. 

Of  more  signal  Importance,  let  us 
hope  that  when  he  visits  us  again  Mr. 
Smallman  will  have  brought  his  singers 
to  that  high  pitch  or  excellence  when 


and  conforming  to  a  model  established  for  centuries  throughout  Spain.  The  *^Hi„^„*'i,J"*i*''^  ^^^^^  J?}^^^  without 
7-  ii.      ^      t  ■  .r  ,1        r  ,    ,   .     ,     -     saggmg.  This  he  can  do;  the  smeers  are 

body  IS  only  slightly  convex,  thus  forsaking  the  full-bombed  shape  known^  deficient  In  vocal  technique,  not  in 
to  the  early  Arabs,  and  followed  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  othed  fineness  of  ear.  He  will  add  much  to  the 
countries' of  Europe.  That  this  change  is  of  no  late  epoch  is  shown  in  a  vitality,  furthermore,  of  his  perfor- j 
drawing  of  the  14th  century  preserved  today  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  His-j  Xr'to  swe'll  or  TmZshl  tZ^hM, 
tory  in  Madrid.  Why  this  change  was  made  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  tone;  to  attack  such  a  tone  full  voice 
the  desire  to  render  the  sonorities  more  delitate."  and  try  to  hold  it,  tends  toward  both 

The  Aguilars"  first  concert  in  New  York  was  on  Nov.  11.  The  critics  were  ""^  J'^'"'^?'?*  of  quality,  ini 

,         .  body  and  warmth  of  tone  he  will  also 

unanimous  in  praise. 

The  concert  tomorrow  will  be  In  aid  of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  Massa-]"  gain  if  he  f rox^ms  on  sounds  ^'8^^ 
Rhusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  all  the  pro-\  f^^jJ^g^^gggi^^^nvoW 
ceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  temporary  home  of  the  society  pronunciation,  too,  in  English,  might  be 
at  43  Mt.  Vernon  street.  The  program  Will  be  as  follows:  Mozart,  Serenade,  bettered. 

De  ralla,  Dance  of  the  Miller's  Wife^  Albeniz-Turina.  Cordoba.  Nin.DeMur-  ^J^^^^^^g  alTecaut^'t heSlJan 
cia.  Granados-Nin,  Orientale,  Halffter,  Gypsy  Dance.  Martha  Bigelow  Eliot ,  choir,  notwithstanding,  gave  a  perfor- 
mance yesterday  that  must  have 
brought  proof,  if  proof  is  needful,  that 
a  chorus  singing,  even  when  it  sounds 
like  a  chorus  and  not  a  poor  orchestra 


vvill  give  .some  interpretive  dances:  Fiske,  Sunrise.  Lieurance,  Moonlight  Idyll 
Albeniz,  Tango. 

Jordan  Hall 


is  not  of  necessity  dull.  The  singers 
yesterday,  all  praise  to  them,  hummed 


The  Smallmann  A  Cappella  Choir,  which  will  sing  at 
this  afternoon,  was  formed  by  John  Smallmann,  conductor  of  the  Los  An 

geles  Oratorio  Society.  He  took  young  professional  singers;  voices  that  would  very  "Tittle;   they  whined  not  at  all. 

blend  and  be  effective  in  contrast.  The  choir  was  at  first  an  amateur  orgarf-  Though  not  blessed  with  an  unusually 

ization.  The  singers  practised,  we  are  told,  three  times  a  week,  without  va-  high  average  of  vol^ces,  they  can  give. 

,     .,                ,   ^                  ^      \  J.               ■  when  they  will,  a  loud  lusty  tone  that, 

cation,  for  three  years  before  they  ventured  to  appear  in  public.  There  were  achieving    brightness,    nearly  always 

a  few  more  public  appearances  each  year,  "but  only  after  six  years  of  the  escape  the  slirill. 

most  intensive  training  did  they  plan  to  leave  their  own  province."    They  This  strong,  bright  tone  they  give 

have  built  up  their  audiences  from  year  to  year,  so  that  now  they  fill  the  ver^           ^^llS^^n^l^n  people 

largest  auditoriums  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  other  coast  cities,  and  jjjjg      l^^J^g  they  sing  brightly,  unless 


are  annually  re-engaged  as  a  feature  by  the  leading  symphony  orchestras 
there. 

The  choir  gave  Its  first  concert  in  New  York  on  Nov.  11.  The  critics 
were  unanimous  in  praise. 

The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  has  arranged  an  unusually  interesting 
program  for  its  concert  this  afternoon.  De  Falla's  "P.syche"  for  voice,  harp, 
flute,  violin,  viola  and  'cello  was  Inspired  by  Jean  Aubry's  poem.  "De  Falla's 
consciousness  that  in  their  accentuation  French  and  Spanish  are  at  oppo- 
site poles,  is  reflected  in  the  structure  and  feeling  of  the  music.  Nothing  is 
definitely  stated."  Marcel  Tournier,  composer,  represented  by  a  suite  for 
flute,  violin,  viola,  'cello,  harp,  is  a  French  harpist,  born  at  Paris  in  1879.  He 
gained  the  first  prize  for  harp-playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1899  and 
is  professor  of  the  harp  at  the  Conservatory.  He  took  in  1909  the  second, 
second  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  A  ballet  and  many  harp  pieces  are  among  his 
compositions. 

Miss  Flora  Woodman,  an  English  soprano,  will  sing  In  Boston  for  the 
first  time  on  Wedne.sday  evening,  Nov.  27.  Young,  she  has  already  won 
fame  in  her  own  country.  She  has  sung  with  the  Scottish  orchestra  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  the  Manchester.  Halle  Society,  the  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Society;  in  the  leading  choral  and  orchestral  concerts  in  London; 
;,he  has  given  recitals  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  sung  in  English  Festivals. 


words  and  music  order  otherwise.  Also 
they  sing  according  to  the  one  rule  that 
makes  chorus  singing  worth  hearing: 
they  sing  each  part,  be  It  treble  or  sec- 
ond tenor,  as  though  that  were  the  one 
part  that  matters.  There  was  melody, 
therefore,  Ui  every  bar  of  Palestrina's 
Gloria,  and  expressiveness,  genuine  con- 
viction. The  same  high  quality  of  life 
animated  the  entire  second  group. 

It  must  also  be  added  that  the  choir. 
In  the  technical  matters  of  release,  at- 
tack and  legato,  have  attained  a  fine 
efliciency.  Because  of  an  embarrassment 
of  musical  riches  yesterday  and  a  gen- 
erosity of  added  numbers,  not  everybody 
was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  Bacb 
motet.  A  large  audience  applauded  with 
the  enthusiasm  usually  reserved  for  a 
popular  prima  donna. 

At  Symphony  hall,  meanwhile,  Flor- 
ence Austral,  the  dramatic  soprano,  was 
singmg  this  program: 

Aria;     I.eiae,     leise.     "Her  rrel»olmtJ." 

Wcbpr;  Liebestrpti,  Wis  Mplodien.  Ber  Ton 
ila.'  i.'t  (lie  liiiehle  Natht  Zwei  Zitreuner- 
lieder.  Brahius;  Liebestod.  Irrim  "Tristan 
,ind  laohlp."  Ptandehen.  Moreen.  Caiilic. 
Straus;  "Love's  Qnarrelp."  3<'0lt;  "Five 
Eyes."  Gibhs;  "Rude  Wind,  Cruel  Sea." 
_  ,        ...  .  ..^  ■  ,         .         .        T,        .        i  Katherine  Glen:  "Alleluia."  OTonner-Mnrrn. 

Madame  D  Alvarez,  who  will  sing  here  next  Pi-iday  night,  is  a  Peruvian,  ■weber  aria.  In  which,  to 

:.rn  at  Liverpool.  Educated  in  Belgium,  she  is  now,  The  Herald  is  informed,   j^^jge  from  her  earlier  appearance  here, 


she  dicTalmost,  in  the  familiar  old  ve^er 
hymn.  She  forced  her  voice,  to  nut  it 
bluntly.  tUl  she  often  Injured  Its  qual- 
ity. Because,  too,  of  those  sudden  bursts 
of  tone  and  consequent  changes  of  qual- 
ity, she  distorted  her  melodic  line. 

Why  will  Miss  Austral,  a  singer  who 
,  should  maintain  a  standard,  do  so''  She 
I  surely  cannot  fear  that  her  voice  deliv- 
ered Justly,  will  fail  to  fill  Symphony 
!  hall.  Because  people  applaud  her  loud 
I  tones  loudly  she  cannot  be  so  unwise  as 
1  to  believe  that  they  would  not  applaud 
beautiful  tone.s  more  loudly  still.  Let  us 
hope  she  will  consider  what  she  Is 
about. 

John  Amadio  played  Debussy's  "Flute 
of  Pan,"  for  flute  alone,  so  delightfully 
as  to  tone,  phrasing  and  poetic  sug- 
gestion, also  Brldge'.s  "Moto  Perpetuo" 
so  brilliantly  that  to  miss  the  Bach 
senata,  played  early  In  the  program  be- 
came a  real  loss.  Nils  Nelson  played 
very  good  accompaniments. 

R.  R.  G. 

MATES  AND  PATTISON 

Guy  Maler  and  Lee  Pattison,  veteran 
1^  two-pia^o  recitallsts,  gave  an  enjo^ble 

\  ogram  before  a  large  and  very  cor- 
\  dial  audience  last  night  at  the  Reper- 
'tory  Theatre. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Oyert\ire  to  "The  JIaric  Flute"  'Moiart 
Busoiu)  :  prelude.  Fu«rue  and  Variation 
I  Cesar  Franek)  ;  Scherzo  Jrom  piano  quar- 
,  let  (Schumann-Maier)  ;  Rondo  in  C  major 
iChopin)  ;  "Heroical  Fountains"  (Patti»on>  : 
Fantasie  and  Fu?U9  in  A  minor  (Bach- 
Baucri;  "Rhythmic  Dance"  (Goosens): 
■  Slandinr  B(*fnre  the  Buiin  of  Rheini* 
Ifathedral"  'Casella):  "The  Eoulant  ' 
(Duvernoy):  "Turkey-in-the-Straw"  (Dali-t 
Iranlzi,:  ^"Tlie  Beautiful  Blu»  Danube 
W,T.ItZGS  •   f  Strauss-Chasins) . 

The  perfect  ensemble,  the  rhythmic 
\'erve,  the  esprit  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  two-piano  playing  of  Maler  and 
Pattison  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment. It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find 
two  players  so  well  matched  in  touch 
and  style.  In  the  overture  ta  th» 
Magic  Flute,  in  Mr.  Maier's  delight- 
ful aiTangement  of  the  Schumann 
Scherzo,  in  Chopin's  charming  Rondo, 
the  liquid  beauty  of  their  passage  work, 
as  well  as  the  subtle  nuances  thev 
evoked  were  notable;  in  the  Franck 
prelude  and  Fugue  and  In  the  Bach 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  they  achieved  son- 
orous tone,  grace  and  delicacy  In  re- 
vealing the  inner  voices  of  the  fugu«, 
and  splendid  clima.\es. 

Mr.    Pattison's    fantasy,  "HeroIcaJ 
Fountains,"  based  on  a  line  from  Yeats  s 
Death  of  Synge— "He  went  up  out  of 
his  ailing  body  into  the  heroical  foim- 
tams,"— was  a  beaatiful  hamony  of 
tone  colors.    However,  the  program  for 
the  fantasy  required  more  than  th« 
score  could  give  of  ghostly  and  ecstaUo 
emotion.    Shortened  considerably  and 
played  without  mors  program  than  the 
line  from  Yeats,  it  would  have  been 
,  more  successful  in  achieving  the  effecta 
for  which  the  composer  aimed. 
•  ,  Especially  well  played  were  Qoosens'i 
Rhythmic  Dance."  a  joUv,  roUicklng 
piece,  and  Casella's  "SUnding  before 
the  Ruins  of  Rheims  Cathedral "  an 
evocative  and  Imaginative  fragment  A 
brilliant  perfoi-mance  of  "The  Beauti- 
ful Blue  Danube  Waltzes"  closed  th« 
announced  program.  Many  extra  num- 
bers were  demanded  by  the  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  some  parts  of  the  set 
program    were    repeated    during  th« 
course  of  the  evening's  music,  i  ' 


an  American  by  adoption.  The  Herald  is  also  informed  that  this  singer, 
'.'  hose  voice  is  of  rare  and  rich  beauty  has,  thanks  to  her  mother's  folk,  "the 
traditional  nobility  of  the  Incas  in  her  blood"!  also  that  her  grandmother 
vs-as  "the  last  Inca  priestess  of  Peru;  the  first  Peruvian  battleship  was  paid 
for  with  her  grandmother's  pearls." 

Nevertheless,  the  granddaughter,  who  first  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  Oscar  Hammerstein's  Manhattan  opera  company  and  has 
given  pleasure  to  opera  and  concert  goers  in  Boston,  will  be  heard  in  a  re- 
cital on  the  22d  of  this  month. 

Maxim  Karolik.  tenor,  who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  2,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  opera  "Musical  Drama," 
founded  at  Leningrad  in  1911,  which  represents  an  attempt  to  embody 
Wagner's  and  Moussorgsky's  idea  of  opera;  the  dramatic  side  entering  as 
"a  substantial  part  of  the  artistic  whole."  Mr.  Karolik,  a  representative  ot 
this  school  of  musical  and  dramatic  training,  a  graduate  of  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory,  has  had  much  experience  in  opera,  on  the  concert  stage  and  ,' 
the  theatres  of  Italy,  England  and  tljis  country. 


Miss  Austral  must  have  been  at  her 
best,  was  a  pity. 

Once  more,  yesterday,  she  showed 
herself  the  possessor  of  a  dramatic  so- 
prano voice  overwhelming  in  volume.  In 
quality  magnificent.  Again  she  demon- 
strated her  mastery  of  technique — dis- 
played most  markedly  m  her  command 
of  a  wide  range  of  djmamics,  in  exem- 
plary clarity  of  enunciation,  and 
smoothness  of  delivery — and  her  fine 
musician.shlp.  Brahms's  "Der  Tod,  der 
ist  die  kuehle  Nacht"  there"  was  admir- 
able singmg  indeed,  all  in  the  marvel- 
ous tone,  neither  loud  nor  soft,  whtch 
Miss  Austral  gages  so  finely,  with  pre- 
cisely the  right  rise  and  fall  of  tone  as 
the  melody  demanded.  Admirable  in- 
deed! 

Not  again,  however,  at  all  events  in 
German,  did  Miss  Austral  sing  so  well; 


[  SCOLLAY  SQUABE 

"The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holme*" 

\  An  all-talkinr  acrten  drama  hT  Basil 
Dean  and  Gar'-eft  Port  from  two  short 
stories  h.v  :<ir  Arthur  Conan  X>oyle. '  tiirecled 
by  Basil  Pean  and  presented  by  Par<(inouni 
with  Ihs   following  oatt ; 

Sherlock  Holmes   ritve  Brook 

nr.  Walson   H.  Reavei  Smith 

Mary  Walson  ^..Beuy  I,a»f«rd| 

l  am.   Ix>uij:mure   Charles  Hav 

Rojer  Lonrmora  niillips  Holmes 

Col.  Moran  Donald  Cnsi' 

Prof.  Monarly  Harry  T.  More> 

?ergl.    Gripper  Hubert  rrui> 

Sp*rks  -Arthur  Ma' 

The    management    of    the  ScQlla\ 
Square  Theatre  is  to  be  congratulated, 
on  a  neat  stroke  in  obtaining  "The 
Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes."    It  is  a 
Tery  timely  return,  concunently  as  it 
happens  with  that  of  Mr.  Gillette  to  the 
legitimate  stage  In  the  play  in  which  30 
years  ago  he  as  the  great  detective  him- 
self matched  wits  with  the  remarkably 
astute  Prof.  Moriarty,  arch-^IUam  of 
his  times.    It  had  been  supposed  that 
with  the  final  curtain  of  the  Gillette- 
Doyle  play  the  professor  had  ploitedi 
his  last  diabolical  crime;  but  thanks  td 
the  Messrs.  Dean  and  Fort  this  assump-| 
tion  has  been  proved  premature.  Thetr- 
is  this  assurance,  that  there  will  b 
no  second  motion  plctuie  concemiii.- 
the  encoimters  between  these  two,  foi 
Moiiarty  comes  to  an  indubitable  death 
in  this  pieture.    And  with  Moriarty 
dead,  there  could  be  no  sest  iri  the 
game  for  Mr.  Holmes. 

"The  Dymg  Detective"  and  "Hts  Last 
Bow,"  two  ot  the  shorter  tales  of  tht 
imperturbable  sleuth,  have  been  util- 
ized for  the  present  narrative.  Holmes, 
about  to  quit-  Baker  street  for  a  ii net 
life  in  the  country,  with  his  book~  his 
violin,  his  pipe,  and  his  bee 
sudden  decision  when  he  pre 
self  at  the  home  of  his  old  - 
Watson,  whase  daughter.  Mai\,  k> 
to  be  wed  Xc>  young  Roger  Longi 
The  weddmf  must  be  deferred,  it  i.ei'.)i- 
sipce  Roger's  father,  Capt.  liongmore 


St  been  found  'dead.  The  Victim 
ci  '  ritten  a  confession,  now  missing 
jol  course,  of  his  siiare  in  Prof.  Mori-- 
larty's  latest  conspiracy  to  loot  trans- 
latlantic  liners  of  valuable  shipments  of 
[gold  and  precious  stones  throiigli  an 
lelaborate  wire  tapping  device.  Our  old 
I  friend  Sergt.  Gripper,  ric.'ily  exhumed 
Ijjy  Mr.  Druce,  is  content  with  a  suicide 
]  theory,  or  that  Roger,  who  is  missing, 
Ivas  caught  robbing  his  father's  wall 
■safe  and  fled,  leaving  father  to  die  of 
Ishoclc.  Not  so.  Holmes.  He  knows 
I  better.  So  he.  Dr.  Watson  and  Mary 
Icatch  the  ship  sheltering  the  conspira- 
Itors,  who  already  have  shanghaied 
I  Roger.  Holmes  diisguises  iiimself  as  a 
[German  fiddler  in  the  ship's  orchestra, 
las  a  stupid  steward.  He  traclcs  Col. 
JMoran  by  phosphorescent  footprints, 
Meducts  this  and  that,  obtains  and  de- 
litroys  the  Longmore  confession,  and 
Iftnally  meets  Moriarty  in  the  latter's 
[suite  aboardship. 

Mr.  Broolc  does  a  very  clever  piece  of 
Iwork  throughout,  indicating  succinctly 
Inot  only  the  outward  or  physical  as- 
Inects  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  his  men- 
IIrI  attributes  and  processes  a.s  well. 
\Vr-  Morey  appears  briefly  but  bril- 
lUftUtly.  W.  E.  G.  - 


KEITH -ALBEE 
"The  Isle  of  Lost  Ships" 

Xa  all-talkinir  tereen  drams  based  on  Ihe 
■ovel  of  the  same  name  hy  Cnttendoii  Ma:- 
ri«lt :  direr  led  h.v  Irvin  Willat  and  presentpd 
hy  First.  NationaJ  with  tbe  loDowinr  l  ast : 

Frank  Howard    Jason  Roharns 

Boroth.v  Renwick   Virginia  Valli 

Aunt  Emma    Clarissa  Sehvynne 

r.ipt.  Foibcs    Noah  Beei  v 

<he  detective  Roherl  O'Connor 

  Harr.T  Tordinsr 

  Mar«raret  Fielding 

Hurke    Kalhpi-ine  Wai-d 

t'l      fiuiwe    Rohprt  Homaiis 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  been  tal:en 
with  the  idea  of  an  island  of  lost  ships, 
vessels  centuries  old  inextricably  in- 
volved in  a  dense  ma^s  of  seaweed  that 
holds  them  prisoner  at  the  same  time 
that  it  Iceeps  them  afloat?  Such  Is  the 
interesting  subject  from  which  "The 
Isle  of  Lost  Ships."  now  to  be  seen  at 
the  Keith-Albee  Theatre,  take^ts  story. 
For  the  most  part  the  theme  is  well 
carried  out.  the  scenes  at  sea  being  par- 
ticularly Interesting  and  convincing. 
There  Is  an  appallingly  vivid  shipwreck 
when  a  large  passenger  steamer  fouls  a 
floating,  half-:submerged  dereUct;  the 
susequent  scenes  of  panic  »nd  disaster, 
as  a  heavily  loaded  life-boat  capsizes  In 
a  rftging  sea,  are  too  true  to  life  to  be 
pleasant. 

On  board  a  steamer  bound  from  Porto 
Rico  to  the  United  States  Is  a  young 
naval  officer,  Frank  Howard,  under  sus- 
picion of  murder  and  In  the  charge  of 
a  detective,  Jack.son.  On  the  same  shp 
is  also  an  attractive  girl,  Dorothy  Ren-  ; 
wick,  travelling  with  her  aunt.  One  I 
story  night  the  ship  strikes  a  wreck  and 


I  starts  to  founder,  but  for  various  rea- 
I  sons  Howard,  Jackson  and  Dorotliy  arr 
left  on  Ijoard  wlien  the  life-boats  pull 
away.    The  vessel  does  not  sink,  how- 
ever, but  drifts  with  the  tide  into  the 
Sargasso  sea,  the  final  haven  for  all 
Kinds    of    abandoned    derelicts.  This 
-irange,  apt)arently  forsaken,  place  har- 
bors an  unsavory  lot  of  castaways  from 
ill  over  the  woi'Id  over  whom  a  brutal 
coundrel  named  Forties,  holds  undis- 
puted .sway.    Following  the  custom  of 
he  place,  Dorothy  Is  told  that  she  musti 
hoose  a  husband  at  once;  to  the  dis-j 
i  iist  of  Forbes,  she  picks  Howard. 

Knowing  that  their  lives  are  in  danger 
Howard  and  Dorothy,  witli  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  more  amiable  in-| 
labltants  of  the  place,  plan  to  escape  i 
n  an  antique  submarine  miraculously 
sept  in  condition  by  an  elderly  Irish  I 
.sailor. 

The  outstanding  performance  In  the 
picture  was  given  by  the  Sargasso  sea 
with  its  tragic  wrecks — It  had  a  dra- 
matic conviction  quite  lacking  In  the 
human  actors.  Nevertheless,  Robert 
O'Connor  made  a  likable  and  amusing 
Jackson  and  Virginia  Valli  was  a  pretty 
If  much  too  immaculate  heroine.  Jason 
Robards  as  Howard,  and  Noah  Beery, 
oa  Forbes,  both  gave  the  Impression  of 
being  uncomfortably  out  of  their  ele- 
ment. E.  L.  H. 


PAKK  THEATRE 
"Acquitted" 

An  »M'ta1kin|r  drama  adapted  tn  the 
•ereen  by  Keene  Thompson;  directed  tiy 
Frank  Stra,Ter  »nd  presented  by  Columbia 
with  the  following  oast: 

Dr.    Bradford  T.loyd  Huphes 

jiariaa    Margaret  Livingston 

Egaii    Sam  Hardy 

IfcManne    Charles  West 

loiiy    George  EiKas 

|I»l«on    Charles  Wilson 

linitb   Otto  Hoffman 

The  best  thing  about  "Acquitted,"  is 
he  superb  villainy  of  Sam  Hardy.  This 
elongated   gentleman   has  proved  his 
worth  In  the  films,  both  silent  and  audi- 
ble.   He  can  be  affable,  big-hearted,  as 
in  "On  With  the  Show,"  In  the  role 
at  Jerry,  the  harassed  producer  try- 
ing to  open  a  show  on  a  shoe-string, 
"e  can  be  paternal,  the  wise  counselor, 
riend  of  the  needy.    Of  late  he  has 
aken  to  shady  paths,  and  we  now  be- 
old  him  as  P^'ank  Egan,  a  brainy  crook 
ho  thinks  he  knows  all  there  is  to 
npw  but  concludes  in  the  last  .stanza 
hat  he  doesn't  know  "a  darned  thing." 
"et  while  he  is  In  the  hey-day  of  his 
riminal  career  he  is  so  self  controlled, 
o  resourceful,  so  kindly  even  in  his 


mo5t~h>alevoleiit^(n5ffaC8Tl*rwiF^nnot 
help  admiring  htm.  f 
This  story  is  of  the  Ift  of  a  girl,  a 

member  of  Egan's  gang  who  specializes 
In  the  picking  of  pockets,  for  a  young 
physician  who  has  be^  railroaded  to 
prison  on  conviction  ot  killing  a  dope 
addict  in  his  offices. 
Without  Mr.  Hardy's  booming  voice,  his 
virile  personality,  "Acquitted,"  would 
be  a-'^orry  bit  of  melodramatic  flotsam. 

Also  on  the  bill  Is  "Broadway  Scan- 
dals," a  Coliunbia  presentation  of 
backstage  romance,  adapted  by  Gladys 
Lehman  from  a  story  by  Howard  Green, 
directed  by  George  Archainbaud,  with 
this  ca^t: 

Mary   Sally  O'Ncil 

Ted  Howard  Jack  Egan 

Valeska   Carmel  Myers 

Le  Maire   J.   Barney  Sherry 

Pringle   John  H.yams 

Radio   Announcer  Cbarles  Wilson 

Bobby    Doris  Dawson 

George  Halloway  Gordon  Elliott 

This  is  a  tardy  visitation  of  a  com- 
posite of  "The  Dance  of  Life,"  "Say  It 
With  Songs,"  "Broadway  Melody,"  and 
"Movietone  Follies."  '  It  is  Columbia's 
way  of  saying,  "All  the  other  studios 
have  made  one,  why  not  we?"  It  has 
all  the  famUiar  ingredients,  the  lowly 
hoofer,  his  devoted  little  partner,  the 
big-time  dame  who  almost  steals  said 
hoofer,  the  reconciliation,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  happy  reunion  by  means  of  a 
.split-week  engagement  in  Poughkeepsie. 
Jolson  Introduced  the  radio  broadcaster 
sentimentally  in  "Say  It  With  Songs, " 
but  "Broadway  Scandale"  goes  further. 
It  makes  fun  of  the  gentle  art  of  broad- 
casting In  general.  There  are  several 
song  numbers  for  Mr.  Egan,  a  new- 
comer to  the  screen,  for  Miss  O'Neil, 
and  for  Miss  Myers.  As  vocalists  none 
of  the  trio  amounts  to  much,  Miss 
O'Neil  least  of  all.  She  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  pathetic  figures  of  the 
screen  who  are  unable  to  get  anywhere 
in  particular.  One  of  the  more  com- 
pensating features  of  an  afternoon  or 
evening  at  the  Park  U  found  In  the 
dual  appearance  of  Charles  Wilson  In 
both  pictures,  first  ae  the  police  In- 
spector who  proves  himself  a  patient 
waiter  and  later  as  the  cheerful  broad- 
casting studio  manager.       W.  E.  G. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLI8  STREET  THEATRE— "Sher- 
lock Holmes,"  a  play  in  four  acts  and 
five  scenes  by  William  Gillette  and 
Conan  Doyle.  Revived  for  Mr.  Gillette's 
last  performances  on  the  stage.  Direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Erlanger  and  Tyler. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Sherlock  Holmes  William  Glllelt's 

Doctor  'Wat.son   Wallis  Clark 

.lohn   Forman   Brinsley  Shaw 

Sir  Kdward  I>elrhton  Bvron  RiisKell 

Count  Von  Stahlburr  Alfred  .\n«rl 

f'rof.   Monarly   Jolin  Mlllern 

.lames  J.arrabee   Montague  Shaw 

Sidney   Prince   William  Po«tsncp 

Alfred   Basiick   J.   Aujustiis  Keoiiih 

Jim  Craiirjn   'Wllllftm  H.  Barnald 

Thoma.s  I.eary   Her>^cft  Wi'tnn 

•  I.iirhtfoot"  McTeriie   Hen  i 

John   

Prlly   Bnrfo 

Parjona   Don«.i  I 

.Miie  Kaulkner   ,  Prt  KiukihIp 

Mis.  Faulkner  ....Dorothy  Peabody  Russell 

Madce  Larrabe*   Roberta  Beattv 

Therese    Kale  Byron 

Jlis.   Smeedley   Rose  Kingston 

It  vBs.  meet  and  proper  that  Mr.  Gil- 
lette, taking  his  leave  of  the  stage  and 
his  devoted  followers,  should  choose  the 
play  he  based  on  stories  by  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  for  this  actor  playwright 
has  been  Identified  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  with  the  detective  at  whom 
Dr.  Watson  marvelled.  FMrthermore  tJiis 
play  Is  one  lhat  peculiarly  suits  Mr. 
Gillette's  theories  of  acting  and  his 
own  ability  as  an  actor. 

As  Holmes,  last  night,  Mr.  Gillette 
was  as  cool,  undisturbed,  quick  ■wlttcd. 
resoBrceful  as  of  old.  Sure  of  himself 
he  knew  he  would  outwit  Moriarty, 
whose  every  move  he  could  anticipate. 
Yet  at  the  wondering  at  Alice  Faulk- 
ner's willingness,  say  rather  eagerness 
to  be  his  wife,  he  could  not  forget  the 
prophecy  of  the  arch-criminal  as  hand- 
cuffed he  was  led  off  the  stage.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  In  Doyle's 
stories  there  are  two  versions  of 
Holmes's  fate. 

The  play  is  still  a  good  thriller,  old 
fashioned  as  It  is.  Mr.  Larrabee  and 
Madge  in  the  first  act  are  perhaps  the 
characters  that  now  seem  the  moat 
preposterous  in  their  villainy  and  in 
their  methods  of  showing  It.  One 
cannot  today  pity  poor  Alice  In  spite 
of  her  trials  and  tribulations,  but 
Moriarty,  at  the  head  of  his  despwrate 
band;  the  ruffians  ready  to  do  his  dirty 
work:  they  are  still  a  Joy  to  an  audi- 
ence; Moriarty  giving  his  orders,  as  Na- 
poleon In  the  saddle:  the  scene  In  his 
underground  office;  the  calmness  with 
which  he  tells  of  tiip  death  of  those 
that  tried  to  thwart  him;  above  all  the 
soene  In  the  gas  chamber,  -with  the 
smashing  of  the  lamp,  however  artifi- 
cially this  stage  property  Is  Introduced — 
and  the  deceitfully  luring  lighted  cigar 
— all  this  Is  good  melodrama  which  last 
night  as  countless  nights  before  "hiade 
the  audience  sit  up. 

The  play  wa.s  acted  In  the  good  old- 
fashioned  manner.  Mr.  Miltern  was 
again  the  cynical,  cold-blooded  diabol- 
ical Moriarty.    His  band  of  desperate 


criminals  would  have  graced  "Shy  "melo 
drama  of  Drury  Lane  or  the  Grani 
Opera  House.    Mr.  Clark  might  havi 
sat  for  Watson's  picture  in  the  printer 
stories.     Miss   Eintwhistle   was  suffl 
ciently  pathetic,  heroic  and  affectionat 
in  turn  as  Alice,  but  next  to  Mr.  GiUetti 
and  Mr.  Miltern,  one  will  remember  Mr, 
Shaw  and  Miss  Beatty  as  they  alter- 
nately raged  and  were  alarmed  though 
blustering  In  the  first  act. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
rejoiced  in  the  re'vival  and  applauded 
Mr.  Gillette  and  his  company  to  the 
echo. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

"Scarlet  Pages" 

A  j>la,y  in  three  acts  by  Samuel  Shipman 
and  John  B.  Hymer:  first  produced  at  the 
.Apollo  Theatre.  Atlantic  City,  on  Auc.  29. 
tnsi).  Opened  Sept.  9,  inj9.  at  the  Morosco 
Theatre.  New  'Tork.  with  Blsie  Ferguson 
in  the  leading'  role,  supported  tiy  Clair  Luce. 
Robert  Amea  and  others.  Presented  last 
fveninff  b.%'  .\.  H.  Woods  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Laura  Hutchinson   Baj-bara  Hastings 

Frerterirk  Stoner   David  Higsins 

Mary  Bancroft   Elsie  Ferguson  j 

Leonard  Barnes  Donald  McClelland  | 

Robert  Lawrence   Robert  'Wili.im.s 

Nora  Mason  Kathr.rn  March  I 

Mrs.  Mason   Jean  .\(lair 

John  Remington   Lee  Baker 

Richard  Trainor   J.  Moy  Bennett 

Officer  Callahan   'William  Burnett 

.Clerk  of  the  Court    ,\rchip  Saycr 

<'arlotta  Cordeji   France.sra  Hill 

■luda-e  Graham   John  Costellu 

Nellie  Burke   Sue  Moore 

ames  McGowan   Henry  Pemberton 

?h<>mas  Britton   KImer  Cornell 

iieier  Veronica   .Giltierta  Faust 

Valerie   Lily  Marne 

So  seldom,  alas,  does  Elsie  Ferguson 
Irtslt  this  part  of  the  world  that  it  is 
hard  to  feel  anything  but  gratitude  to 
the  play  that  brings  her  back,  even  if 
one  might  wish  something  more  glamor-  i 
ous,  more  poetic  and  more  generally 
suited  to  her  rare  gifts  of  voice  and 
personaUty.  "Scarlet  Page.":"  is  an  ex- 
citing, fairly  well  constructed  play  with 
a  truly  dramatic  second  act  and  a  first 
and  third  of  preparation  and  anti- 
climax. It  offers  Miss  Ferguson  num- 
erous opportunities  to  become  emotional 
a.nd  employ  her  enchanting  speech  for 
the  defence  of  an  unjustly  accused  lit-  [ 
tie  night-club  hostess,  but  she  is  worthy 
of  much  better  material.  Anyone  who  I 
remembers  her  In  that  beautiful  screen  i 
version  of  "Peter  Ibbetson"  can  but 
wonder  and  regret  that  the  play  has 
aever  been  revived  to  allow  her  once 


more  to  act  the  radiant  Duchess  of 

Towers. 

Enough  of  vain  repinings:  Elsie  Fer- 
guson is  enough  in  herself  to  make  al- 
most anything  worth  seeing,  and  "Scar- 
let Pages"  offers  good  entertainment. 
Mary  Bancroft,  an  outstanding  woman 
lawyer  and  a  candidate  for  Congress,  Is 
calle  don  to  defend  a  young  girl,  Nora 
Mason,  who  is  accused  of  killing  her 
father.  Admitting  her  guilt,  Nora  re- 
fuses, shuddering,  to  tell  why  shfe  did 
it.  The  suggestion  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  that  it  was  because  her  father 
would  not  let  her  marry  Robert  Law- 
rence, an  up  and  coming  moving  picture 
operator,  she  denies  utterly.  Witnesses 
put  on  the  stand  testify  to  family  quar- 
rels' and  threats  while  angi-y,  but  not 
until  she  is  bullied  and  harrassed  be- 
yond endurance  does  the  the  real  rea- 
son come  out.  So  horrible  is  the  truth 
that  the  prosecutor  refuses  to  believe 
it  until  Mary  Bancroft,  with  a  gesture 
that  destroys  all  her  futiu^e  career,  gives 
IX)sitive  proof.  What  this  irrefutable 
fact  is  would  not  be  fair  to  reveal,  suf- 
fice that  it  is  totally  unexpected  and 
highly  dramatic. 

As  Mary  Bancroft  Miss  Ferguson  gives 
a  fine  and  well  considered  performance; 
not  for  an  instant  does  she  yield  to  the 
melodramatic  temptations  offered  by  her  I 
part.    Her  lovely  voice  gave  ful  value 
and  more  to  the  lines  whether  In  the 
tenseness  of  the  trial  scene,  the  light 
bantering  of  her  friends  or  the  desper- 
ate pleading  with  her  new  found  daugh- 
ter.   As  always  she  was  a  picture  of 
grace.    Robert  Williams,  as  Nora  Ma- 
son's cock-sure  but  likable  sweetheart 
was  constantly  in  character;  Kathryn 
March  made  a  convincing  and  appealing 
figure  of  the  accused  girl,  save  in  the  ' 
dlffiuclt  last  scene  where  the  lines  as-  | 
signed  to  her  failed  to  carry  convic- 
tion.   Lee  Baker  came  close  to  carica-  . 
ture  with  his  loud-mouthed,  frequently  [ 
incomprehensible,  district-attorney;  Gil-  I 
berta  Faust  gave  an  exquisitely  serene  i 
and  moving  little  portrait  of  a  nun.  ' 
The  audience  was  mast  enthusiastic, 
though  not  as  large  as'  could  have  been 
desired.  e.  L.  H, 


The  Famous  Four  Jingle  ^i^^, 
"especially  imported  from  Swltterland 
for  this  production"  (they  were  the 
Misses  Fieeman,  Cassldy,  Monahan  and 
Miller),  played  the  overture  to  Auber'.s 
"Flra  Diavolo,"  on  piano,  violin,  trumpet 
and  drums  respectively.  Miss  Jessie 
Bonslclle,  now  of  the  Detroit  Civic 
Theatre,  parted  the  gieen  plush  curtains 
to  explain  to  a  hushed  audience  how 
"After  Dark"  snould  be  played  and  to 
bespeak  kindly  treatment  of  It.  The 
performance  began.  Came  Dicey  Mor- 
ris, the  Hebrew  owner  of  the  Silver  Hell 
gambling  house  on  Houston  street,  al- 
ready conspii'ing  evil  things  with 
Chandos  Bellingham,  alias  Richard 
Knatchbull.  seducer  of  women,  escaped 
convict,  villain  of  all  sorts.  Came 
young  Medhurst,  In  hiding  for  forging 
his  wealthy  father's  name  in  a  gaming 
hall;  Old  Tom,  the  sot  destined  to  play 
the  hero's  role,  who  was  none  other 
tnan  Frank  Dalton,  whom  Knatchbull 
had  doubly  wronged.  Came  Rose  Edger- 
ton,  with  fiute-like  voice  and  fluttering 
hands;  now  we  know  where  Jane  Cowl 
acquired  some  of  her  mannerisms.  Came 
Eliza,  of  honest  but  suffering  fp|:e, 
former  bar-maid,  wife  of  Medhurst, 
daughter  of  Old  Tom,  her  real  name 
Fannie  Dalton.  -  Others  there  were,  but 
these  were  the  principals  in  this  vibrant 
drama  of  1868. 

Old-time  scenery,  and  costumes.  The 
gaming  house  raid,  the  railway  viaduct 
and  its  trampish  lodgers,  'liza's  plunge 
into  the  icy  Hudson,  the  while  she 
splashed  up  handsful  of  water  for  real- 
ism; the  rescue  by  Old  Tom;  the  Elys- 
ium gardens,  the  old  .songs,  the  whirl- 
wind prize  fight,  the  supreme  act  of 
villainy,  leaving  the  drugged  Chumley 
to  be  mangled  by  a  roaring  on-coming 
thain.  again  Old  Tom  to  the  rescue. 
Of  what  heroic  mould  was  this  man! 
And  ultimately,  "Tlie  Gates  of  Justice," 
when  villainy  Is  unmasked,  when  lovers 
are  reunited.  All  done  seriously,  with 
sweeping  gestures,  with  detailed  aaides, 
with  declamatory  climaxes  splenoidly 
achieved.  That  was  the  st^iff  of  the 
theatre  in  which  our  fathers  and 
mothers  took  their  delight,  found  their 
excitement  'Who  are  we  now  to  de- 
ride it?  Last  evening's  company  played 
with  noble  sincerity.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  travesty  in  their  demeanor. 

The  audience,  at  first  timid,  only 
partly  comprehensive,  became  gradually 
attuned  to  the  spirit  of  play  and  per- 
formance; Joined  In  whole-heartedly; 
departed  happily.  Perhaps  they  will 
spread  tidings  that  "After  Dark"  Is 
something  to  be  seen  if  merely  as  a 
carefully  preserved  relic  of  the  stage- 
craft of  three  score  years  ago.  Duller 
plays  have  been  dragged  into  the  thea- 
tre within  out  time;  plays  which  held 
less  of  story,  less  of  glamour.  Who 
could  fail  to  be  moved  by  Miss  Sear's 
singing  of  "Gentle  Annie"  or  by  Mr. 
Luingstone's  of  "We  Never  Speak  As 
We  Pass  By."  Mr.  Davison  not  onl/ 
sang  feelingly  of  "The  Lost  Child,"  he 
played  with  suppressed  emotion  on  the 
.slide  trombone.  Miss  .Leach,  as  Nell, 
the  Lll'  Diamond  of  the  West,  proudly 
displayed  her  green  cotton  tights  and 
warbled  nasallyv  "Up  in  a  Balloon, 
Boys."  'When  Mr.  Livingstone  told  about 
"McSorley's  Twins,"  the  audience 
caught  his  exuberance,  kept  time  with 
hands  and  feet.  And  the  blackface 
comedians,  the  Messrs.  Burden  and 
Rhodes,  sang  and  tapped  to  "Strolling 
Through  the  Park"  just  as  it  was  done 
in  the  music  halls  of  the  eariy  nine- 
ties.   That  much  we  can  recaU. 


SHUBERT  APOLLO  THEATRE 
"After  Dark" 

A  mVlodramti  In  four  lets  'by  Dion  Boncl- 
eault;  produced  Ang.  IJ,  18«8.  at  the  Prln- 
w«8  •  Theatre.   London;   et  Kiblo's  aOrden. 

JOrk.  that  same  year:  last  rresenteti 
In  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Aug.  nn. 
ISS!  :  performed  last  evening  at  the  Shubert 
Apollo  Theatre  under  direction  of  eJssie 
Bonslelle  by  arrangement  with  William  A 
Brady,  with  the  loUowinr  cast: 

Dicay  Moms   x  Loew 

Chandos  Bellingham   '.H  He^itiin 

George  Medhurt   g.  Biackwood 

9''l.T:''"»   ,  .  .W.  Sherwiu 


MUSIC 


0!!''''°?.^'^''"™''"'   '•     •  •  •  •  •  • .  •  C.  Ward 

Kn'a  "  Norma  Vail  ■ 

. mni?^'''  '  •'  •  •'  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •"•  ••'  •  •  •      Li'Tngst'o"!  I 

'    limpets  A.  Davison 

 Viola  Leach 

■  ■  feci  I   Burden  ' 

riale  Rhodes 


1  Nell 
Jem 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

Cosmopolitan  Opera  Company  in 
Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera. '  The 
cast: 

!>!.,>,. ~i  . .  .rortnnato  De  Angells 

pi^nSS^dt :  . Mario  '?alle 

  Emilia  Vergeri 

A^'f.  i' .  .  Lydia  Van  Gilder 
U"'^*  ...  Claj'a  Shear 

Samuel  ■  •  •  •  Benedetto  Challie 

tK^ano':  ' ".'  F-ug-nnio  Prosperoni 

Conductori-Gabjiele  Simeoni. 
A  stirring  performance  brought  forth 
some  of  the  heartiest  applatise  of  the 
season  Mr.  Simeoni,  while  avoidmg 
needless  uproar,  allQ\\;ed  no  flagging. 
He  achieved,  indeed,  'some  admirable 
climaxes.'"  On  the  stage  he  had  the 
help  of  that  singer  of  flaming  tempera- 
ment, Mme.  Vergeri,  a  singer  who 
knows  a  thine  or  two  at)out  the  right 
way  with  Verdian  opera,  and  -of  Mr. 
Valle  actor  of  imagination  and  power 
that  he  is,  and  accomplished  singer  as 
well 

Mr.  De  Angells,  less  continuously  lull- 
voiced  than  sometimes,  because  of  hLs 
restraint  sang  more  effectively  than 
usual.  Miss  Shear  made  a  page  con- 
ventional in  action,  brilliant  in  song. 
As  the  sootlisayer  of  old  Boston  Miss 
Van  Gilder  had  effective  moment.5.  The 
small  parts,  done  with  vigor  and  skill, 
all  added  to  merits  of  this  performance 
abounding  in  aife.  R.  R.  C. 
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AGiriLAR  LUTE  QUARTET 

To  hear  the  famous  lute  players  from 
Spain,  to  see  Martha  Bigelow  Eliot 
dance,  also  to  benefit  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  a  very  large  company  ■^^\>nt 
last  nlpht  to  the  Copley-Plaza  ballroom. 
They  passed  a  pleasant  evening. 

For  It  matters  little  whether  people 
make  music  on  lutes,  or  flutes  or  the 
pianoforte,  or  bv  means  of  the  human 
voice,  provided  they  are  graced  with  the 
,  knack  of  makine  music.    The  Aguilar 
I  Quartet,  therefore,  being  extremely  fine 
;  musicians,  can  make  agreeable  music 
on  Instruments  so  unlikely  as  a  quartet 
of  lutes. 

Lute.s,  "Rhether  they  came  out  of  a 
Spanish  factory  last  week  or  out  of  a 
museum  where  they  have  been  housed 
since  nobody  knows  when,  sound  mighty 
like  mandolins.  Lucky  It  is,  for  them, 
that  their  very  name  suggests  romance. 

From  their  modern  instruments,  how- 
ever, the  family  Aguilar  can,  because 
of  their  remarkable  musicianship  and 
their  expert  technical  .skill,  produce 
music  that  sounds  not  too  unbrokenly 
like  that  of  mandolins. 

By  theh-  artfulness  they  secure,  for 
several  bars  at  a  stretch,  an  effect  of 
tone  sufficiently  sustained  to  suggest 
a  smooth  legato.  They  have  at  theli 
command,  occasionally,  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  'cello,  more  frequently  a  tone 
like  that  of  a  violin  reproduced  on  a 
victrola.  When  playing  softly,  they  lend 
their  pretty  tinkling  sounds  a  charm- 
ingly silvery  timbre,  a  certain  dry, 
prickly  quality  they  have  at  hand  that 
is  useful  for  piquancy's  sake.  Only 
when  they  choose  to  play  with  force 
and  strong  accent  do  they  seem  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  tone  that  is  pleasant  to 
hear,  and  varied. 

In  their  performance  of  the  familiar 
Mozart  serenade  they  achieved  a  tour 
de  force.  To  be  honest,  though,  Mozar- 
tian  graces,  when  played  on  lutes,  after 
a  little  turned  Rossinian,  like  the  little 
serenade  of  the  first  act  of  "II  Bar- 
biere."  The  quartet  sounded  more  at- 
tractive, because  le.ss  far-fetched,  in 
Spanish  dances  by  de  Falla  and  Al- 
beniz.    They  were  also  to  play  pieces 

by  Nin,  Granados  and  Halffter.  Hit 
audience  like  the  players  greatly. 

Since  the  entertainment  did  not  begrin 
till  10  minutes  of  9  and  the  program 
was  long,  some  persons  were  unable 
see  Martha   Bigelow  Eliot  dance*j 
music  by  Fiske,  Lieurance  and  Alben^ 
Gladys  Bigelov/,  at  the  piano,  was  an 
nounced  to  accompany  her.  R.  R.  G. 


There  was  a  large  audience  In  spite 
of  the  imfavorable  weather,  and  It  Wf" 
wannly  appreciated. 

BRUCE  SIMONDS 

Bruce  Simonds  gave  an  enjt^ble 
concert  of  piano  music  last  night,  at 
Jordan  hall  before  a  rather  small  au- 
dience. Despite  its  size,  however,  the 
audience  was  most  cordial,  and  it  con- 
sisted, in  part,  of  other  well  known 
Boston  pianists. 

The  name  Bruce  Simonds  connotes  , 
perfect  limpidity  and  flueiwy  In  passage^  rifl'i  wi^'Suy  YtS^dw^k'' 
work.  It  connotes,  also,  a  rare  power]-  *^  ^ ' 

to  evoke  ton«  colors,  and  to  play  poetic!  "  '  ■ 
and  imaginative  music  with  skill  and 
understanding.  But  now.  to  tliese  powers 
mu.st  be  added  the  ability  to  play  ma- 
lestlc  and  noble  music  with  passion 
and  intensitV.  Last  night  in  his  plajdng 


drtmk. 


-  MAJi-^iiC — 'A  Hundrel  T«ar(  O'd." 
comedy."  with  OtU  SSdnner;  aecond  and  la»t 
week 

PLTM  OUTH — •  'Scirlat 
wltti  K).^ie  ferruson, 

REI'KRTOHT— -MeMur*  fm  Mesmre." 
Shakespearean  comedj;  Meond  and  l««t 
week. 

SHUBERT— "CariT  On."  muiical  comeiiT. 
wnii  Jack  Donahue:  third  and  Iset  week. 

SHT.l-f.nT  APOLIX)  "After  Dark," 
Bouoio.->iiit  II  melodrama,  rerlral. 

TREJIOXT— •Waterloo    Bridre."  eomedy- 
dra.oi.i     0  7    Robert     E.     Sherwood;     world  I 
premiere  Thursday  nirht. 

R.  C 
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ANNA  HAMLIN 
Anna  Hamlin,  soprano,  effectively  sc- 
at the  great!  Bach  Chromatic  Fkiitasia|  companied  by  Cellus  Dougherty,  sang 
and  Fugue,  and  iivPrelude  Choral  andi         excellent  program  last  night  in 
Fugue  of  Cesar  Pranck,  Mr.  Simonds'  ''"'^  ej^Lcucu    y  & 
played  with  power  and  with  sonorous  Jordan  hall: 

tone.  Only  in  the  openinfir  of  the  Fan-;  "Piangero,  piartgero,"  from  "GiuUo 
tasia  did  his  swift  fingers  run  awayi  op^-re "  Handel;  "Una  donna  a..quin- 
with  him.  to  the  blurring  of  phrasing,  r  .^"^^       ..n^^-,  f„„  t„ttP Mo- 

Dellghtfully    played    was    Mozart dici  anni,"  from    Cos'  f^'ii^""'',}!^". 
Rondo    in    A    minor:    Mendelssohn-s '  zait:   Im  I^uhJing    Hanfl  ng  s  Li^^^^^^ 
"Schnell  und  Beweglich"  was  swift  and   swerbung.  Am  Grabe  Aiise'mos,  tocnu- 
agtle  indeed.    Aa  etude  in  D  flat  of   bert;    Die    Meerfee    Auftrage  Schu 
Scrip  bine  was  charOdngly  played.  Tli'.s   mann;  Green,  Fantoches   Debussy  E, 
etude  is  the  composer'*  earlier  style,    se    un     giorno    tomasse.  R^spigm 
Chopinesque,  with  only  fc  hint  of  the    Stornellata  Marinara,  Cimara  LieDe 
long   upward-ascending   intervals   and    slieder,    Wilhelm    Grosz;    The  itne 
strident  chords  that  nlakc  his  later  wpr'c   shepherd  s  song,  Watts;  Negro  LunaDy.j 
individual.    Mr.  Simonds  did  his  best    arr.  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach;  Bnchant- 


playing  in  Chopin's  F  minor  "ballade; 
he  made  it  poetic  and  at  the  same  time 
tremendously  exciting.  He  made  the 
audience  forget  the  technical  difiBculties 
of  the  last  pages  of  the  score  by  main- 
taining a  rushing  rhythm,  and  tolling 
oXit  the  closing  chords. 


ment  claims  its  own,  Enodgrass.  _ 

Miss  Hamlin  reoices  in  a,  voice  with; 
beautiful  tones,  in  every  secUon  of  its 
long  range,  really  beautiful  notes,  please 
mark,  not  merely  pretty.  She  is  blessed 
—her  father's  daughter  might  be  count- 
ed on  for  so  much— with  a  certain  sen- 
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GEORGE  COPELAND 
George  Copeland,  plajilst,  gave  a  re- 
cital, yesterday  afternoon  at  tlie  Hotel 
Statler  under  the  auspices  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society.  His  program  was  as 
follows:  Bach,  Bourree„  Chopin,  Noc- 
turne (posthumous).  Resplghl,  Menuet. 
Debubssy,  Prelude,  Sarabande.  Schu- 
mann, Etudes  Symphoijlques,  Albenlz, 
Castillas.  Mompou  Cants  Magic  No.  5. 
Barlow.  New  Mexicana;  Tijuana  Baja, 
La  Jifnta.  Infante,  Tientos,  Danse 
Gitane.  Cassado,  Aragonese. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  made  the  music  of 
Debussy  and  the  Spanish  composers  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  though  he  gives  pleas- 
ure by  his  performance  of  pieces  by 
the  old  clavecinists,  and  the  more  mod- 
ern romanticists,  as  Schumami  and 
Chopin.  All  the  Spanish  composers 
represented  yesterday  except  Infante, 
are  Catalan  by  biith  though  Albeniz, 
who  died  too  soon,  as  a  rule  favored 
the  themes  of  Andalusia,  His  "Castil- 
las" has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  heard 
in  our  concert  halls.  Cassado,  who  lives 
at  Barcelona,  has  written  ;an  opera, 
orchestral  works,  and  smaller  pieces. 
His  "Hispania"  for  piano  and  orchestra 
has  been  played  by  Mr.  Iturbi,  who 
will  soon  visit  us.  Mompou.  also  came 
from  Barcelona  h^s  invented  for  Hlm- 
,"?cif  a  form  of  music  without  bar  divi- 
sions, key  signatures  and  cadences, 
manner  that  he  calls  "primiti vista."  His 
?.im  is  expression  by  the  simplest  means. 
Manuel  Infante,  born  near  Seville,  Was 
made  known  to  Parisians — he  lives  in 
Paris — by  Mr.  Itiirbi;  to  Bostonians  by 
Mr.  Copeland.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow  is  a 
New  Yorker,  a  composer  who  has  been 
influenced  agreeably  by  French  and 
bpanlsh  composers  of  the  later  school. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  peculiar  f;iscination  of  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  playing  His  great  success^he 
gtivo  four  recitalf  here  last  season — 
was  only  his  due;  a  tribute  to  to;ial 
beauty,  rhythmic  sensitiveness,  dazzling 
bravura.  Nor,  pla.ying,  does  he  forget 
that  music  must  "sound,"  as  Mozart 
sa.^;  the  sensuous  charm  of  his  per- 
formance is  virile;  his  bravm-a  is  artis- 
tically controlled.  That  he  purposes  to 
give  another  recital  in  Boston  is  good 
news  for  all  who  respect  the  piano  and 
fre  aware,  as  he  is,  of  its  limitations: 
?  i  n,  that 'should  be  caressed, 

ttackrd. 


The  announced  program  closed  with  1  sitiveness  to  the  flow  of  melody,  toi 
two  Ravel  pieces — "Une  barque  sur  rhythm.  To  some  degree  she  comes  en- 
I'ocean."  and  "Toccata."  The  first  of  dowed  with  insight  into  the  dramatic 
these  is  full  ,of  the  sound  of  water,  an  significance  of  what  she  sings  Several 
effect  Mr.  Simonds  is  specially  equipped  ,  elements  of  technique  she  has  developed 
to  achieve,  and  the  second  is  humorous,   ;  above  all  enunciation  in  Italian 

grotesque,  .suggesting  Debussy's  Minstrels  Smoothness  of  dehvery. 

rather  .strongly.  |    j^s^  Hamlin,  as  may  be  iifferred,  is 

Mr.  Simonds  was  heartily  applauded,  1  possessed  of  no  mean  vocal  and  techni- 
cal equipment.  But  she  throws  her  re-, 
sources  away,  for  she  Is  so  unwise  as i 
to  employ  a  system  of  tone  production 
both  ungenerous  and  injudicious,  a| 
method  which  leads  her  to  emit  too 
often  tones  .sounding  either  chUdish  or 
outworn.  With  a  scale  .so  imeven  she 
cannot  do  justice  to  her  melodic  sense. 
She  c»nnot  find  color  to  help  her  in 
csUblishing  atmosphere  or  mood      _  ;. 

All  this  is  too  bad.  Miss  Hamlm  has 
no  need,  with  her  fine  vocal  and  musi- 
cal equipment,  to  utter  dry  thm 
sounds  or  to  let  her  melodies  lack  coloij 
and  line.  Parts  of  "Fantoche.s"  she^ 
sang  with  such  technical  adroitness 
that  thev  .sounded  delightful.  One  or 
two  strophes  of  Schubert's  "Hanfling  s 
Liebcswerbung."  the  whole  Ingeniously 
varied,  she  also  made  .sound  well.  .  An 
entire  scale  of  well-sounding  tones  she 
could  have  to  work  with,  if  only  she, 
would  work  to  attain  them.  She  would 
find  them  of  value. 

Her  audience  showed  themselves  un 
usually  friendly.  R-  R-  O. 


and  compelled  to  add  to  his  pro^ar^ 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Untamed' 

An  a)l-talkinir  picture  adapted  hy  Sylvia 
ThaJberc  and  Frank  Buller  Irom  the  story 
by  Charles  E.  Scosfins;,  direclcd  Ij.v  Jafk 
Conway  and  presented  by  Metio-Gomwjn- 
Ma.Ter'with  the  followine  rast: 

Bingo   'oan  Crawford 

Vndy   .Robert  Montgomery 

Ben  Mur.hison   .  ...Tonence 

Howard  Presley   Holmes  Hcrhejt 

Bennock   Jo'V  Milian 

Marjory   <^'.*J." 

Paul   Edward  J<ufeni 

Qpggf  Don  Terr.v 

Mrs.  Mason  '  Gertrude  As;  or 

The  name  of  Ernest  Torrence  in  the 
cast  of  any  motion  picture  lias  always 
been    a    guarantee    that  prospective 
patrons  will  get  most  of  their  money's 
worth,  at  least.  Time  and  again  he  has 
saved  mediocre  stories  from  speedy  dis- 
solution by  the  naturalness  of  his  act- 
ing and  his  refreshingly  homely  sin- 
cerity and  humor.    Not  even  his  pres-  | 
ence,  however,  can  save  "Untamed," 
Joan  Crawford's  latest  starring  vehicle, 
now  to  be  seen  at  Loew's  State  Theatre, 
from  the  charge  of  utter  ridiculousness  i 
1  and  laughable  melodrama.     Mr.  Tor- 
Irence,  cast  in  a  role  that  wavers  un- 
convincingly  between  the  blackest  vil-  I 
lainy  and  blundering  good  intentions,  . 
appears  acutely  unhappy  and  indicates 
his  bewildered  state  of  mind  by  inter- 
changing a  mild  Irish  -brogue  with  one 
of  the  heaviest  Scotch  accents  on  rec- 
ord.    Joan  Crawford,  in  an  effort  to 
live  up  to  the  title  of  the  picture,  goes 
through  a  series  of  wildly  improbable 
actions,  such  as  calling  on  a  strange 
young  man  in  his  cabin  at  midnight 
and  making  violent  and  tmprovoked 
love  to  him.  " 
1    The  story  centres  about  the  efforts  of 
a    youthful    and    imcivilized  heiress, 
!  Bingo,  from  the  wilds  of  South  Amer- 
ica, to  convince  an  attractive  and  im- 
pecunious boy,  Andy  McAllister,  that 
his  lack  of  money  is  no  bar  to  their 
getting  married.    Bingos  guardian  and 
uncle,  Ben  Murchison,  disapproves  of 
the  match  and  tries  to  pre\'ent  it  in 
every  way  he  can  think  of,  ending  by 
bribing  the  noble  Andy,  who  promptly 
takes  the  bribe  and  proposes  to  one  of 
his  old  flames,  "fhis  unlikely  procedure 
causes  Bingo  to  shoot  him,  one  of  the 
usual  flesh  wounds;  Murchison  takes 
the  responsibility  for  it,  and  everything 
ends  in  sweetness  and  light. 

The  performances  were  about  what  >. 
might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Tor-  j 
rence  growled  in  a  puzzled  fashion,  but 
made  Murchison  the  only  remotely , 
credible  person  in  the  story.  Miss  Craw-  j 
ford  alternated  between  flagr.int  over-  i 
acthig  and  lachrimose  sentimentality. 
As  the  misjudged  and  mishandled  Andy,  | 
Robert  Montgomery  was  pleasant  to: 
look  at,  but  seemed  quite  naturally  un-i 
able  to  take  hU  part  with  much  seri-i 
ousness.  E,  L.  H, 


DAI  BUELL 

Dal  Bueli,  pianist,  played  in  Sym- 
phoYiy  hall  last  night  in  aid  of  the  Con- 
sumers League  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Her 
program  read  as  follows;  Haydn,  son- 
ata in  D  major.  Gluck-Sgambat:  mel- 
ody from  "OrtJheus,  '  Schumann.  Papil- 
loiis,  Chopin.  Scherzo.  B  minor.  Ellen 
Coleman.  Rhapsody,  the  Three  Kings. 
Prelude  Tragique.  Liapounov,  Lesghin- 
Iza.  Liszt,  sonata.  B  minor. 

The  varied  program  and  the  perform- 
ance pleased  the  fair-sized  audience. 
Miss  Buell  did  well  to  put  Li.szt  s  son- 
ata at  the' end.  for,  no  matter  how  it 

is  played,  it  taxe,s  the  patience  and  the  ^j^ggf  musical  Instruments  of  Egvpt, 
endurance  of  the  mo-st  friendly  disposed  |l 


MARCEL  GRANDJANT 

Marcel  Grand  j  any,  harpist,  , 
himself  to  be  an  artist  of  high  oicir. 
last  night  at  Stsinert  hall,  where  hp 
played  to  an  audience  that  left  few 
empty  seats  upstairs  or  down.  His 
command  of  the  instiument,  his  sensi- 
tive musicianship  and  his  modest  bear- 
ing won  the  audience  immediately.  Ht 
was  accorded  hearty  applause  and  wa.- 
forced  to  grant  extra  numbers. 

Opening  his  concert  with  a  Rhap 
sodie  of  his  own  invention,  he  left  fev, 
effects  of  which  the  harp  is  capable  to  i 
be  revealed  later  in  the  evemng,  but ' 
the  piece  is  musical,  and  it  has  variety 
and  charm.   Three  delightful  pre-Bach 
pieces    followed — allegretto  (Sammar- 
tini),   toccata    (Loeillet),   and  Soeur 
Monique  (Couperlm.    Mr.  Grandjany,  ! 
in  his  skilful  arrangement  of  these,  j 
and  in  his  delicate  playing  of  them,  left 
little   to  De  desired.    Ht,  is  not  merely 
able  to  produce  subtle  and  interestlnc; 
changes  in  tone  color  ue.  is  also  able  to  ! 
t  combine  colors  wath  Jtmarkable  effect. 
I  His  phrasing  is  gra-iefuUy  turned  and 
his  rnj'thms  flexible  aad  expressive.  In 
!  these  three  pieces  and  in  two  Bach 
j  transcriptions  —  Preamble,    Tempo  di 
Minuetto.  and  Courar.t  from  the  Par- 
]  tita  in  G,  and  Allemande  and  Rondo 
!  from    the    Partita   in   C   minor — Mr 
I  Grandjany's   arrangements   were  free 
'  from  the  empty  showmess  that  often 
makes  harp  transcriptions  dull  and  irri- 
tating.   Two  more  compositions  of  his 
own,  "Dans  la  foret  du  charme  et  de 
I'enchatf  ement,"    and    "Children  at 
Play,  '  while  he  mad;;  fuL  use  of  the 
peculiar  possibilities  and  beauties  of  his 
instrument,  he  made  every,  glittermg 
glissando,  every  arpeggio,  everj  muted 
chord,  meaningful. 

The  remarkable  technique"  of  the 
harpist  was  revealed  not  so  much  in  the 
showy  "Impromptu  Ccprice  '  of  Pierne. 
or  the  "Legend"  of  Kciiie,  though  they 
were  played  with  verve  and  precision, 
as  in  the  pieces  by  Loeillet.  Bach  and 
Couperln.  Here  most  aelicately  exe- 
cuted turns,  trills  and  mordents  called 
attention  to  technical  skill  of  rare  ac- 
complishment. 

"Autumn    Song"    of  Gretchamnoff. 
"Carillon"  of  Chapius,  and  "Clair  de 
Lune'   (beautifully  suited  to  the  cool 
tones  of  the  harp)  ot  Debussy,  were 
}  played  poetically,  without  undue  senti- 
i  ment. 

Th,e  harp  is  an  inst  rument  which  has 
.suffered  at  the  hands  of  virtuosi  who 
mSide  it  too  showy.  AQ.  Grandjany  may 
be  the  messiah  to  restoie  it  to  its  right- 
ful place  as  a  musics Ily  evpressive  and 
delightful  instrument,  c.ipable  of  in- 
finit^'ly  more  than  oiracstral  runs  and 
dazzling  concert  arpeggios,         E.  B. 


The  curious  music  of  the  ugab.  a 
primiti^''e  type  of  organ,  and  the 
quaint  strai'^':  of  a  Bennl  Hassan 
lyre  of  ISOO  B.  C,  will  be  heard  a: 
a  concert-lecture  on  music  of  an- 
tiquity, to  be  given  by  Charles  X 
Lanphere  of  Potsdani,  N.  Y.,  at  tlie 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  in  Boston, 
Nov.  20.  The  lecture  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  fine  arts  department  oi 
the  school  of  religious  education  of 
Boston  University. 

The  toph,  tabaret-drum,  a  timbrel 
tambourine,  a  khalil  pipe  and  the 
shophar  ram's  horn  trumpet  are 
among  the  instruments  which  Mr- 
Lanphere  has  collected  during  years 
of  research  with  ancient  forms  of 
music. 

The  collection  includes  nine  ot  the 


audience:  it  is  endurable  only  when  it} 
is  performed  by  a  pianist  of  command- 
ing rank  and  in  the  grpnd  Lisztlan 
manner. 


THIS  VrZEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL — "Filly  Million  Frenchman." 
muaical  comedy:  aer^nd  and  l»t  wnek. 

COPLET— "Murder  on  Um  Second  Floor." 
jnelodrama;  iecond  T^eeic. 
I   H0LL13     STREET— "Sherlock  Holme*.' 
hielodrama.  with  Willi^un  61llett«. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

The  Cosmopolitan  Opera  company  in 
Donizetti's  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 
The  cast : 

Lucia  of  Lampiarmoer   .      T.ui«a  Tott 

.Mice    . .   •     Alioe  Hosier 

Edifardo  ;  '."FSn  Martmelli 

Henry  .A.fhton  _  •    _  . 

Lord  Arthur  BuckUw   Franresco  Curri 

Raymond   <  Luis  TnKchi 

Norman         *   .Francesco  t  urcl 

fonductor — Gabrille  Bimconi 

So  the  program  read,  hut  in  point  oi 
fact  Ciro  de  Ritis  of  the  sonorous  voice 
and  fine  skill  in  song  did  Henrj'  Ashton. 
He  .sang,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
extren»ely  well,  and  acted  ably  too. 

The  performance.  Mr.  de  Ritis  ex- 
cepted, needs  .shght  comment.  Mr.  Si- 
meoni.  for  his  part,  did  all  he  could  to 
make  things  move.  Mme.  Tosi  con- 
tributed to  the  evening  unusual  skill  at 
staccato,  Mr.  MartinelU  his  nice  voice 

and  potentialities  of  song.  The  .others  | 
good  voices  and  real  ability  at.  acting,  j 
There  was  an  excellent  audience. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Norma,"  | 
practically  unknown  in  Boston  today. 
To  rehearse  it  the  more  adequately,  the 
performance  this  afternoon  has  been  I 
sacrificed.  li 


on  which  Mr.  Lanphere  will  play 
traditional  Egyptian  airs.  Among 
these  are  the  long-necked  lute,  which 
was  reproduced  from  a  tomb  sepul- 
chre 5600  years  old;  a  shoulder  harp 
which  was  often  entombed;  a  horse- 
head  lyre,  in  use  in  1500  B.C..  and 
the  reed  ilute,  which  is  identified 
with  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  Bu- 
bastis.  These  instruments,  according 
to  Mr.  Lanphere,  were  forerunners 
of  the  musical  Instruments  of  the 
Israelites. 

Mr.  Lamphere  is  a  graduate  ot  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  has 
studied  and  taught  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


RUTH  CULBERTSON 

Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon   In  Jordan 
hall.     Her  program  read:    Srhnbe- ' 
sonata,  A  major,  op.  126.  S 
Etudes   Symphoniques.  Debu- 
Soiree  dans  Grenade  and  L'lsK 
-Chopin,  Barcarolle,  two  Mnzurk 
taisic,  cp.  IS. 

Schubert's  sonatas  are  neglected 
the  great  majority  of  piant^t.':  r 


ajid  witty  Sv,i.i5,  who 
honored  by  many  European  societies 
id  governments  in  spite  of  the  fact 
It  he  wrote  occasionally  about  music, 
tended,  or  rather,  extolled  these  son- 
is,  and,  for  him,  in  purpl£  phrases. 
— !  is  a  sample:    "When  we  see  Schu- 
lyingon  the  flower  starred  sward, 
._  that  is  his  usual  posture,  are 
cllned  to  regard  Jiim  as  a' harmless 
epnerd    and    dreamer.     When  he 
3ds  up,  we  are  astounded  by  his 
"itic  stature,  the  majesty  of  his  ges- 
!,  the  herculean  strength  of  his 
Its."  (How  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  would 
Iff,  reading  Spitteler's  eulogy!)  And 
dtteler   analyzed   the  prejudices  of 
Tse    neglecting    toe    sonaUs;  that 
lUbert  was  primarily  a  singer  of 
«s;  that  he  was  not  at  home  in  the  ' 
lata  form.  j 
low  in  this  particular  sonata)  Schu-  ' 
t  is  the  "harmless  shepherd,"  but  he  ' 
es  pleasing  music  which  gave  Miss 
toertson  the  opportunity  of  playing 
Jightfully,  wit/h  beautiful  tonal  effects 
th  poetic  feeling,  and  with  the  phras- 
j  of  a  musician  who  does  not  regard 
display  of  technic  as  the  one  impor- 
'it  feature  of  a  performance,  although 
'  technical  proficiency  would  permit 
to  stonn  and  dazzle, 
le  is  known  to  the  musical  pub- 
as  well  as  to  her  friends  and  those 
'  go  to  recitals  because  they  have 
Jing  better  to  do,  as  a  pianist  of  ex- 
ent  qualities,  possessing  the  funda- 
ital  requisites,  and  making  use  of 
n  to  "poetize."  These  qualities,  and 
aesthetic  equipment,   were  again 
8d  In  her  playing  of  the  "Etudes 
(iphoniques,"  .which  need  a  fine  per- 
nance  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 
Jence. 

lut.when  Miss  gulbertson  gives  an- 
er  recital  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 

ife!!  *         conservative,  cut- 

and-dried  program  than  that  of  yesi 
Irp^'n^nf  <^",u^^"  interesting  compii? 
'  ^^J^^''-  e^^aves  or  reduced  to 

I  asnes.      There    are  contemporaneous 

rl^^ZJ°'  ^^,J'^'"^°  *°  ^'^oni  Miss 
Culbertson  should  and  could  do  justice- 
I  nor  should  the.  old  clavecinlsts  be  la- 
I  nored  by  her.  " 

•The  recital  was  worthy  of  a  larger 
!  e-Jdience.  but  bhere  could  not  have  been 
I  one  that  was  more  appreciative. 

ARLIXGTON  THEATRE 


Slm^ni  sWd  hims^ra  tiwe^ 

5;"n^;J^^^^  commente  appl^  to  twc,  S^..^"^-  ?^"m''»"erl-^  Vfiene 


acts  of  the  opera, 
"lis  Barblere"  will  be  sung  tonight, 
R.  R.  a* 


Koy  comes  back,  having  gone  out  for 
money,  and  with  the  thought  of  a  mar- 
riage license.  The  landlady  frees  her 
mind  about  Myra,  describing  her 
character  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Roy 


MUSICAL  ART  QUARTET        . -..».<^ic.       no  unceriain  terms.  Roy 
Last  night  the  Musical  Art  ouartefc!  I?  l^roken-hearted.  He  has  the  privilege, 
composed   of    Sascha  Jacobsen    Paul  J'o'^ever,  of  paying  the  rent  due  and 
Bernard,  Marie  Roemaet-RosanofT  and  ""^^^^  ^  advance,  having  the 

i-.ouis  Kaufman,  played  Brahm's  quartefi ''^'^^'P'  '^^^^  though  Myra  had 

in  C- minor,  op.  51,  and  Ravel's  quarteti  P^'^  <^he  debt. 

i^„I:„ -7^^L^°"^?''^.<'^_?'  three-concerti,„         ^^^^  ^^ene  Is  the  Bridge  again 


course  at  Jordan  haU.  They  were  heard 
py  a  fair-sized  audience;  one  which,  by 
Its  enthusiasm,  gave  proof  of  enjoyment 


This  quartet  has  many  admirable 
qualities.  The  individual  members  have 
rich  and  expressive  tone  at  their  com- 
mand; only  the  first  violinist  drew  forth 
sounds  too  shrill  and  shallow  from  the 
upper  registers  of  his  instrument  The 
quartet  has  virtuosity  of  a  high  degree - 
It  has  also  sensitiveness  and  exuberance'. 
But  the  virtues  of  perfect  ensemble  it 
has  not,  as  yet.  Hence,  some  of  the 
more  serious  parts  of  the  Brahms  they 
distorted,  by  letting  the  cross  rhythms 
tear  them  apart.  Some  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  Ravel  they  sacrificed  in  order  to 
give  it  elfln  esprit. 

A.S  a  whole,  the  Ravel  seemed  most 
enjoyable.  In  it  they  achieved  ar 
evenness  of  performance,  a  sjTnpathetlc 
ensemble  that  they  did  not  approach  ir, 
■the  Brahms.  But  the  third  movemeni 
of  the  Brahms  was  best  played.  Poi 
here,  against  richly  blended  color  frorn 
the  two  violin-s  and  viola,  the  warm 
rich  tone  of  the  cello  sang  out,  and 
Mane  Roemaet-Rosanoff  is  a  very  gooc' 
cellist  indeed. 

In  these  days  of  a  dearth  of  good 
chamber  music,  the  Musical  Art  quartet 
makes  a  welcome  appearance.  They  wil 
give  the  second  and  third  concerts,  Jaa 
.15,  and  March  12.  e.  B 


Key  finds  Myra  alone.  He  pleads  with 
her;  he  is  even  willing  to  desert:  he  has 
seen  to  it  that  part  of  his  pay  is  as- 
signed to  her.  If  he  truly  loves  her 
she  says,  he  must  not  miss  his  train  for 
he  has  been  recalled.  There  is  a  tender 
parting.  They  will  write.  She  will  knit 
him  socks  and  hopes  they  will  fit.  The 
Germans  are  in  the  sky.  She  lights  a 
cigarette,  looks  upward  and  begs  that  a 
bomb  will  strike  her. 

Now  the  story  of  the  innocent  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  harlot  of  high  or 
low  degree  would  defy  the  world  by 
wedding  her;  the  woman  purified  by 
love  but  unwilling  to  wreck  the  man's 
career,  knowing  that  unhappiness  would 
follow,  making  the  great  sacrUice 
through  love — this  is  an  old  one  in 
romance  and  on  the  stage.  Mr  Sher- 
wood has  told  this  story  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  fidelity  to  nature  that 
make  it  new,  without  a  too  deliberate 
appeal  to  pity,  with  a  directness  that 
Is  impressive  and  convincing.  Kitty  is 
as  real  a  person  as  Myra.  Rov  is  never 
ridiculous  in  his  blindness;  nor  is  his 
willingness  to  marry  Myra  nothwlth- 
standing  her  loose  past,  at  all  absurd 
K.  S'lerwood  in  his  treatment  of  a 
subject  that  handled  by  some  would  be 
hackneyed  is  greatly  aided  bv  the  play- 
ers of  his  pathetic  drama,  war  episode 
S-Hf  ®°  "  ""'Kht  be  called.' 

Kittys  arguments  added  to  Myra's  in- 
clination would  have  swayed  a  less  in- 
herently noble  character,  and  Kitty's 
j  bluntness  of  speech  and  her  choice  of 
r?/  /'  ^Tu^'.ne  as  they  are  at  times, 
?„r  iZ^^IiV  .?/J'  laught«r-traps 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT   theatre:    First   per- ?or  r«g%iriSerTnVa^«r^^^^^^ 
formance  on  any  stage  of  "Waterloo  was  refreshingly  bovish  arid  at 

Bridge,"  a  play  In  two  acts  and  four  e?'s 'j^rV  wa^T"fi^;•p*'^"''^^^^^'''■ 
scenes  by  Robert  Emn^et  Sherwood.  rno.^fponrZli.  rsubUe"';hoS-^ 
I    Cosmnnniifo,,  ,  Staged  by  Winchell  Smith,  produced  bv    ?       ''^^  emocions  that  chaneed  her 

-".'2^7 T' ""^"^       "SHH^-T-- ^ 

 f  mllia  Vereeri  <„  ,,  landlady,  with  her  gu.sts  of  raee  her 

..  Fr.-,r,,o„.n  c..rri  A"  "fl.oer   .oVorfe  G  w"      ^noney,  be  Overlooked.  ^ 

Mr.  Ernest  Newnjan   recently  laid  a  Va^ior JV,^"  by  the  storv  as  if  u-aV  t^M  k   y  "^oveA 

down  some  useful  Instructions  for.per-  r'7Av;'raiian:;;;:::.\-::;:::^:i',',»;r  f;^."'',^  and  plaver?.  "  "  ^'^  dramatist 
■■^ons  about  to  listen  to  "Norma."    His  R"y Vmni„-.'.-.V.-.V.-'.-. ""Si^'nn  Hun?;? 
n^aln  point  appeared  to  be  that  thc  krMj.-.:-.-/.V/- 
persons  in  question,  forgetting  for  the  Hi,'''wifr :::^,7Z"7sT;riTn 
monient  Wagner,  not  to  say  Leoncaval-  I    Girls  of  London  in'  war  TlmrJT'" 
to.  should  try  With  the  full  force  of  their  !up  and  down  Waterloo  bri^.e  ^  f 

mental  attitude  .  Of  operagoer,  in  the  are  rebuffed.   Kitty  anj  Gert^u<S^cr  o  p™....^ 

P^am  of   their   dismal  lot.    Suddenly  Comi.lc.or-Airto  Frfn'h^^^^^^^ 

Myra  enters,,  an  old  companion,  who  .  Last  night  s  prformance  of  The  Bar- 
has    been    doing    service  as  a    "far-        °' ^^^'"^ Cosmopolitan  Opera 


and  players. 

"THJfi  BARBER  6F~SEVILLE' 
Comic  Opera  In   throo   acta   by  Giacommo 

RosBini 

soldiers  and  officers  passing  by  and  "WW::-'^!^  ^^'^l", 

"  •    n  rina   Bernice  .«(halkfr 


IVIETROPOHTAN 

idence" 

iSSsS-'--'---v»^ 

aaroKi  CoiirlRnay   Conwav  'iv^,,-i.. 

&„^""<:<;^  

innkeeper  Lionel  Belmore 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  sake  of 
"Evidence,"  now  showing  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  that  Pauline  Frederick 
w  so  complete  a  mistress  of  the. 
technique  of  portraying  extreme  mental 
anguish  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
restraint!  There  are  so  many  stock 
situations  and  heavily  sentimental 
epi-^odes,  dragged  in  quite  obviously  for 
the  sake  of  squeezing  out  a  few  extra 
ft^l^'  impossible  to  refrain 

Th^f*  i""'^.^'"'  a  ""le  originality. 
Itho^f  fundamental  difficulty  is,  howeveV, 

iclrr nmcfi^^-^'^"^  Of  judging  any  one  on 
circumstantial  evidence  alone  and 
fifmV^r^^  t-he  entire  length 'of  tee 
nim,  is  the  spectator  aUowed  to  forget 

MaJ.  Pollock,  violently  in  love  With 
S*n^/h,  Stanhope  Lady  Wimbourne,  and 
t,n^\^°  '^t^^i^  ^'^  any  other  way 
fiom  her  husband,  dehberately  com- 

or^^TnlJ'Z  ^'"'^^  ^'^'^"t  that  i5^t 
only  does  her  husband  divorce  her.  but 
she  IS  also  denied  t^he  custody  of  her 

thl'  y^^""^  '^t^'-  she  meets 

the  chUd  again  and  he,  ignorant  of 

invite's'"h?/'t'"'J?  P'^nc4  and 

Ws    f,th»^  him  when 

wLk  at    home.  Lord 

Wimbourne  returns  unexpectedly  and 
finding  them  together.  unbraids^'Myra 
for  ther  conduct.  Kenyon  overhears 
however,  and  when  his  mother  leaves' 
the  house  he  follows  her.  Arriving 
tn^%  ^aj.   Pollci^L  re! 

Ind  n-ii^  1»  health 

^J^y.V^^  months  to  live. 

He  has  with  him  a  signed  and  wit- 
nessed confession  of  the  wrong  he  did 
her;  if  she  will  let  him  stay  with  her 
,'emainder  of  his  life  the  c^n- 
^Msioh  is  hers.   Finding  her  obdurate. 
Eo„  f"""!'^  suicide,  leaving  the  way 
P  husbanl'"^^^"^''^"'"^ 
1   The  siinplicity  and  restraint  of  Miss 
Fredericks  acting  were  notable:  she  al- 
most succeeded  m  making  Myra  a  be- 
lie able  person.   The  men  in  the  cast 
»o      ""Satisfactory;    Lowell  Sherman 
too  n;<>lodramatic  and  William  Courtenay 
too  stifl-.  Freddie  F.jrke  Frederick  gave 
.  ^  natural  performance  as  the  child 
fK^"y°"-  E.  L.  H 


■e«rly  days  of  Bellini's  masterpiece. 

This 'is  sound  counsel.    To  follow  it 
|however,  a  listener  would  surely  need 
be  met  half  way  by  the  people  pro- 

Diiig  "Norma"    On  them  the  dntv   onlv  a  few  shini„»r"""^  """"  Ju^  acimg,  the.  general  exceUence  of 

a  riffht  mer,toi  ,f7 V  1                ^  .                shillings  and  must  go  back  the  singing,  and  by  the  humor  and 

4s  Lit  p!      ?!      V                                                        She  is  left  alone  enjoyment  that  all  the  slS-ac?orl 

I?oducers'\h^'„P;"'"'-     ■                          C--""^  '^""'^  m  and  offers  to  P"^^  into  it.    While  the  orch^trl.  even 

Stance  thLt  R^m                    for  In-    carry  her  bag,    He  is  an  Amerlcah  w""    the    vigorous    and  competent 

and  Ws  nre  nriP   n"  fh''''°'l  ^^''^  overture    from  Glens  Falls,  who  joined  th^  Can  'J'^J'  °l          Franchetti,  was  not  able 

fi^nn!?.  ?I''H?5S- 'I'th  quite  unusual  at-    adian  army  from  boyish  enthas?asn  IS.,^,/"",  J"^"'^^  ^  Rossini's  lively 

and  is  now  a  lance-cort»ral  Hal^^^^^  melodies,  the  smgers,  especially  Valle. 
been  wounded  and  for  a  long  tfr^e^i  f.^^^''  ^""Z  ^,1^'*'  spendidly,  with 
the  hospital,  he  has  obtained  sick  Tea  "e  '  t  nn  "i^  '^""y-  ^^""^"t  die- 
He  does  not  find  it  unnatural  for  Mvra  .Zi.  .".h  "sonant   voice,    and  good 

to  be  alone  at  night;     -The  Germlnt  ""^^hig  made  the  Barber  one  of  his  

si I  HCrS  « ' 


tenUon  to  their  musical  beauty  Bv 
means  merely  a  string  of  tunes  he 
'■TJJr'' therein  the  note  of 
nnnln  •J'^^^^'y-        a  listener  right- 
inded,  he  succeeded.    But  the  or- 
lip.stia  must  help  ' 
Bellini's  orchestra,  on  the  other  hand' 
m  accompaniments  to  airs  is«of  slieht 

sttr^v^t:-"'  ^^V'  rhythm  \^lse!-ve 
>  stir  excitement.  Sometimes  too  their 
lous  rhythm  must  be  suppressed  bv 
ne-eight  measure,  for  example  Bel- 
li never  meant  to  suggest  a  waits- ' 

ten  ?f„'rP^"'/S*"^'  thl?ek-e.  r^ost 
Mn  no  more  than  a  rough  founda- 

l  fhat"on"thi"      " f°  ^--asP  the 
oil  i         sung  melodies  alone 
end  all  beauty  of  line,  all  color  all 
ressiven^,  all  decoration 


they  sup  together.  And  they  talk  in- 
terminably; he  frank  and  voluble,  tell- 
ing all  about  himself,  questioning  her  ' 
about  her  life.  How  does  she  support 
herself  now  that  a  musical  comedy  in 
wliJch  she  was  a  chorus  girl  can»e  to 
irr;*f?  She  is  friendly  but  discreet, 
vijding    questions    for  which 


,     „    ,   —     .........  ^.'lere 

covild  not  !)•  a  pleasing  mswer.  Here 
1.  ^„T'r"'  I     anywhere  in  the  play,  a  rude  man 

o?hP»,,tv  j?/  u"""^'  '""s'^  be  well  in  the  gallei-y  might  shout:  "Cut  out 
'  tlJ^l^  I  and  the  rest  all    the  cackle!"  yet  in  thLs  scene  the  au- 


the  board.  To  sing  these  shapely 
dly  prnamented   melodies  beauti- 

a  impresario  should  consider  well 
conductor  orchestra  and  singers 
>re  he  tackles  "Norma."  if  he  las 
^proper  material  at  hand  and  can 
f"  intelligently  sympathetic 
toce.  by  a  great  work  of  a  not  great 
bd.  well  presented,  he  will  accom- 
1  something  well  worth  while.  Lack- 
»  single  requisite  element,  he  wlU 

likely  waste  his  time 
pee  the  performance  last  night  gave 
rge  audience  pleasure,  let  us  not 
lof  time  wasted.  Only,  let  no  youns 

sf«  h'^,,^"'.^?T  ^^^^  *he  notion  that 
»as  heard  Norma." 

ne.  Vergepi.  though  no  great  artist 
her  way  about.  At  times,  indeed 

sang  admirably.  Miss  Day  kne« 
.  to  sing  her  music  musically,  foi 
[  most  part;  with  excellent  tone.  Mr  '. 


dience.  foraeeing  that  the  two  will  fall 
in  love,  grows  more  and  more  sympa- 
thetic, and  listens,  enjoying  the  na-  ' 
turalness  of  the  mutual  disclosures —  [ 
already  hoping  for  a  "happy  ending."  i 
But  Myra  is  afraid  that  Roy  will  fall  ' 
in  love  with  her.  and  touched  by  his 
kindness  and  his  simplicity,  would  not 
take  advantage  of  hts  innocence.  She 
urges  him  to  go  on  the  trip  he  had 
planned— to  see  Binniiigham.  and  at 
his  parents,  earnest  request,  the  tomb 
of  Shakespeare. 

Roy  leaves  but  returns  to  Myra's  room 
the  next  morning.  She  is  out— she  went 
on  the  street  the  night  after  he  left— for 
she  owes  Mrs.  Hobley,  the  landlady,  rent 
and  knew  she  must  obtain  .something 
at  least  to  stop  her  threats  and  abuse 
.il^r^'""^^  and  ha-s  a  long  scene 
with  Roy.  telling  him  of  Myra's  noble 
nature,  how  she  is  of  a  rich  and  aristo- 
crat American  family,  but  she  is  lonelv 
anci  from  loneliness  may  fall  into  temp- 


of  the  comic,  both  In  her  singing  and  in 
her  acting.  Carlos  Mejia  acted  and  sang 
in  a  way  that  showed  him  to  be  at 
ease  in  the  role;  he  sang  the  difficult 
music  of  Almaviva  with  enviable  grace 
though  he  occasionally  forced  his  light 
voice  beyond  its  capacity. 

Something  must  be  said  for  the  In- 
fectious comedy  contributed  by  Trucchi 
and  Challis.  Trucchi,  despite  his  oc- 
casional lapses  into  imperfect  English 
m  asides,  was  splendid  as  Don  Bar- 
tolo. 

It  is  a  pity.  that,  having  a  backdrop  j 


SHAW  AND  DEMOCRACT 
•EabOita.j;^!  TiLTlii  JlBm.ld: 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  in  his 
74th  year,  yet  is  there  no  irnpediment 
in  his  speech.  It  matters  not  whether 
he  sees  the  crowd  he  is  addressing  or 
broadcasts  his  comments  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  and  incidentally  the 
universe.  He  has  the  fatal  gift  of  flu- 
ency; he  has  also  the  ability  to  enter- 
tain his  hearers  even  when  he  is  most 
preposterous  in  opinions.  Thus  he  was 
as  "amoozin"  as  Artemus  Ward's  kan- 
garoo when  he  said  that  government 
by  the  people  was  "a  big  balloon  filled 
i  with  gas  or  hot  air  released  so  that  you 
j  look  up  at  the  sky  while  others  pick 
your  pockets." 

'  In  the  course  of  this  speech  he 
praised  the  soviet  government  for  the 
attention  it  paid  to  the  care  and  edu- 

 ,  ...  must  rear  our 

citizens  than  our- 
selves. Only  Russia  is  doing  that. 
That's  my,  last  word.  Go  home  and 
think  It  over."  By  last  word,  he,  of 
course,  meant  the  last  word  that  eve- 
ning, for  Mr.  Shaw,  good  man,  will  be 
talking  until  he  dies. 

What  does  Mr.  Shaw  especially  ad- 
mire in  the  soviet  system  of  education 
of  the  young?  The  Russian  children 
are  taught  that  any  religion  is  an 
opiate;  that  the  only  God  is  the  soviet 
government;  that  marriage  should  be 
practically  free  love;  that  all  capitalists 
are  enemies  to  universal  brotherhood, 
grinders  of  the  face  of  the  poor.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  this  government  urges 


whinv.  .--.r,  cV..,  rT  ""•"'B  «»  i/aL^uiup  riQi,  possiDie  mat  mis  government  urges 
in  SeviUe  'or  "rtrmo^^'il^^"'.  ^<X^zx^\  the  young  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
in_ Seville  lOr  Carmen,   the  stage  man-  I  !  with  the  Socialistic  tracts  written  bv 


^agers  saw  fit  to  present- ;-last;night'i 
jSevillian   square  in   the*  midst  'of  i 
heavy  forest,  and  with  aa  <|};iva© 
dashing  past.  :  : 

In  spite  of  the  anachronisms  of  thi 
stage  settings,  the  unpretentious  cos- 
tuming,  and  the  indiffereni  erehestra' 
support,  however,  the  performance  hac 
an  infectious  gaity  and  lightness  that 
made  it  most  enjoyable,  arid  the'  sine- 
ing  left  few  of  the  charming  beautie." 
oj  Rossini's  score  to  be  filled  in  hy  ar 
active  Imagination. 

Tonight's  opera,  is  Trovatore.  with 
Vergeri,  Van  Gilder.  Bertini,  De' Ritis: 
Trucchi,  Curci  and  Haesler.        e  B 


V"     J  i-^iaami/*,!  J      Cl.^  V{  i4Ct'Jl  1 1       U  i 

With  the  Socialistic  tracts  written  by  ' 
Mr.  Shaw?  I 
When  H.  O.  Wells  went  to  Russia  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  finding  good  in  every-  I 
thing,  he  was  delighted  to  see  in  cer-  1 
tain  libraries  sets  of  his  books  so  dis-  ' 
played  that  they  could  not  escape  his 
eyes.  This  assured  him  that  the  soviet 
government    was    liberal,  far-seeing, 
beneficent  in  its  administration,  work- 
ing zealously  for  the  good  of  the  op- 
pressed human  race.    Do  the  laurels 
thus  bestowed  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties on  Mr.  Wells  cause  Mr.  Shaw  rest- 
less, sleepless  nights?  He  should  sleep 
soundly;  his  tracts  are  valued  and  rec- 
ommended in  Russia. 

A.  B.  HALLEWOOD. 
Providence,  Nov.  21. 
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NEWMAN  GIVES 

mmmm 


By  THILIP  HALE 

Tlie  subject,  of  Mr.  Newman's  second 
illtisfrated  traveltalk  In  Symphony  hall 
last  night  was  "Brazil." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  In  the 
course  of  the  evnlnp  he  would  speak  at 
length  about  the  coffee  Industry:  how 
coffee  is  cultivated,  prepared  for  the 
market  and  shipped.  Over  200  years 
ago  the  leamfd  Jeremy  Collier  In  his 
great  fncyclopaedta  stuffed  with  curious 
information  described  Brazil — he  spelled 
the  word  "Bresil" — as  a  country  of  saf- 
fron, sugar,  cotton,  redwood,  tobacco, 
balsam,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  jasper, 
red  and  white  crystals,  but  he  said 
nothing  about  coffee  or  diamonds.  Tn 
McCullQCh's  "Dictionary  of  Commerce'' 
(1850)  it  is  stated  that  about  80,000 
tons  of  coffee  were  sent  out  of  Brazil; 
that  before  1842  coffee  went  to  England 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for,  comirg 
from  the  Cape,  the  duty  was  sixpence 
If  ss  a  pound.  Capt.  Richard  P.  Burton 
in  the  long  account  of  his  adventures 
in  the  sixties  only  mentioned  coffee  to 
say  that  the  Southrons  in  the  Doce  di.i- 
trict  were  studying  it,  and  to  prophesy 
that  it  would  probably  become  a  Savontis 
culture:  but  he  wrote  many  pages  about 
diamonds  and  the  diamond  mineis.  Sao 
Paulo  interested  him  because  it  doubled 
its  population  in  30  years  without  th« 
assistance  of  immigrants.  Ten  years 
before  Burton  visited  Brazil,  Lt.  Hern- 
don,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  "Exploration  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon" — Herndon  was 
lost  In  1857  In  the  wreck  of  the  Central 
America— declared  that  when  "Brazil's 
best  customer  and  most  natural  ally 
"sends  a  few  thousand  of  his  energetic 
children,"  then  might  Brazil  pointing 
to  the  blossoming  wilderness,  the  weU 
cultivated  farm,  the  busy  city,  the 
glancing  steamboat,  and  listening  to  the 
hum  of  the  voices  of  thousands  of  active 
and  prosperous  men,  say  with  pride  and 
truth:  'Thus  much  have  we  done  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race'." 

Surely  this  prophesy  has  been  ful-^ 
filled  as  far  as  the  Brazilian  cities  are, 
cncerned,  and  the  active  and  prosperous 
men.  It  might  be  added  that  Brazilian  i 
coffee  has  added  to  the  happiness  ofl 
thousands,  though  it  has  been  said  that ; 
in  the  end  the  tea-drinking  races  will' 
surpass  and  overcome  the  drinkers  ofl 
coffee.  I 

But  as  the  United  States  obtains  al 
great  proportion  of  coffee  from  Brazil, 
the  many  pictures,  still  and  moving,  of 
the  tree's  history  from  the  nursery  to! 
the  shipping  of  the  berry  were  of  great 
interest  to  Mr.  Newman's  many  felloW) 
travellers.  He  made  bold  to  say  that! 
Rio  Janeiro  is  the  most  beautiful  city! 
in  the  world,  and  like  Uly.sses  he  has! 
seen  many  cities  and  many  men.  Rio' 
is  superbly  situated,  with  it^  glorious^ 
harbor  and  the  imposing  mountaifisi 
some  of  which  are  nightmarish  in  their 
grotesqueness.  If  nature  has  been  gen- 
erous to  the  inhabitants,  they  them- 
selves have  done  much  to  prove  the 
tiuth  of  Mr.  Newman's  assertion.  Spa- 
cious avenues,  line  buildings,  a  wonder- 
ful boulevard,  a  remarkable  race  course, 
beautiful  parks  well  watered  and  with 
tropical  plants,  flowers,  birds:  every- 
where the  evidences  of  wealth  and 
civic  pride. 

There  were  scenes  that  enlivened  the 
streets  as  those  of  the  carnival,  the  re- 
ception of  President  Hoover,  the  crowds 
at  the  races,  the  contest  of  beauties  for 
representation  at  Gaheston.  (One  must 
applaud  the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
choosing  "Miss  Brazil.") 

Among  the  many  striking  pictures 
were  those  of  the  bay  and  city  from  the 
heights  of  Corcovado  and  Sugar-Loaf, 
also  the  views  of  Rio  at  night. 

This  engrossing  traveltalk  with  Its 
wealth  Xft  pictures  will  be  given  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  "Around  South 
America"  from  the  Panama  canal 
through  Equador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili, 
then  through  the  Jfagellan  straits  up  to 
Paraguay,  XJruauaY.anri  the  Amazon. 


MARGUERITE  D'ALVAREZ 

Marguerite  d'Alvarez,  contralto,  well 
sccompanied  by  Seneca  Pierce,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

AHa'i'ii  del  Pensijer.  Handel:  Prepare  Thy- 
self.   Zinn.    Bath:    Air    from    Iphigenie  en 
AuUde.  Glurk:  Allerscelen.  Strauss;  Du  bisl 
po    mnf.    Allf    Dins6    habMi    Sprathe.  E. 
Wolff:  Madchen  mit  flem  roten  M\]iidihen. 
Frail.-:  1^6  Conronne'.   Chauison     .Serrniade  ■ 
Mclancoliaue,   Rhene-Baton;  I,'en£ant  et  les 
Sortileges.    Ravel;    La   Cherelure.    Debug6.v:  [ 
CelestiaJ  Weaver.  Gi  anville  Bantook;  l»oheI.  , 
Frank   Bridsre;   Brothers.    Y.   Johnson ;   The  | 
Trypt.  Sibelius;  Ser.or  Plafro.   arranged  by 
S<hindler:  Loe  dOB  Mledos.  Turina;  Las  Huas 
del  Zebedeo.  R.  Chapi. 

Thank  God  for  a  tVigerl  To  make 
her  outstanding  virtue  the  clearer,  let. 
us  call  attention  to  the  penetrating! 
insight  with  which  Mme.  d'Alvarez,  to| 


ist  "the  >'rench  term,  "says, "  the  Kai 
jar,,  "recites,"  her  .songs.  Therein  lies 
I  ilu^  .secret  of  her  great  power.  She 
I  "says"  rhe  words  with  the  inflections 
I  she  would  employ  if  she  w.ere  dream- 
iiisr  to  herself,  half  aloud,  like  the  girl 
of  Debussy's  "Chevelure,"  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  though  she  were  Clytem- 
nestra  herself  spurring  her  daughter  to 
courage.  If  only  more  singers  would 
"say"  or  "recite,"  finer  singers  we 
might  hope  for. 

Mme.  d'Alvarez,  though,  has  to  her 
credit  a  noble  confidence  in  the  in- 
telligent competence  of  Gluck,  Debussy, 
Bach  and  the  rest.  This  confidence  Is 
of  aid  to  her.  She  knows  that  they, 
knowing  the  meaning  of  words,  knew 
;how  to  set  them,  as  regards  accent  and 
place  in  the  scale,  in  such  wise  as 
to  give  their  meaning  full  force. 

To  do  their  efforts,  therefore,  musical 
justice,  a  singer  needs  only  sing  their 
;  music  precisely  as  they  wrote  it,  the 
words,  be  it  understood,  being  distinctly  ; 
enunciated.     If,   as   well,   the  singer 
is  blessed  with  a  fine  voice  and  tech-  ' 
nique,    with    the    musicianship  that/ 
reaches  to  fine  shades  of  rhytlim,  not 
to  forget  emotional  force  and  dramatic 
and  poetic  imagination— then,  once  in 
a  month  of  Sundays,  we  are  treated 

I  to  a  superb  performance    like  Mme| 
d'Alvarez's  singing  of  "La  Chevelure."  j 

Though  nothing  else  offered  her  so 
great  an  opportunity,  she  sang  the! 
first  ■Wolf  song  quite  as  well,  delight-i 
fully  indeed,  and  Franz's  song,  too. 
Bach's  air  ,she  phrased  grandly.  As 
for  the  "seguidilla"  from  Carmen,  in 
the  coui'se  of  its  few  measures  she  sug- 
gested the  bold  charm  of  the  gipsy 
baggage  more  potently  than  most  Car- 
mens  can  contrive  with  all  the  help, 
of  action,  stage  setting  and  costume.  | 

If  there  were  room,  a  defect  or  two 
might  be  mentioned,  to  content  those 
eager  to  read  a  list  of  faults.  Far 
more  space,  though,  would  be  called  i 
for,  sufficiently  to  praise  Mme.  d'Alv-i 
arez's  voice,  technical  skilhand  power. 

R.  R.  G. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

Cosmopolitan  Opera  Company  In 
Verdi's  "II  Trovatore."   The  cast: 

Leonora   Emilia  Vercreri 

Azucena   Lydia  Van  Gilder  f 

II'''''  Alice  Haesler' 

Manricn   Fernando  Bertini^ 

fount  of  Luna  Ciro  de  Rilis 

^errando   Luis  Trucchil 

Kuiz  Franicseo  Curci 

Conductor — Gabriele  Simeoui 
So  It  read.  The  conductor,  in  appear- 
ance more  like  Mr,  Pranchetti  than  Mr. 
Simeoni,  made  a  vigorous  job  of  it 
when  once  the  opera,  very  late,  got 
under  way.     Mme.  Vergeri  met  him] 
more  than  half  way.  In  her  best  voice,  ! 
she  lent  Leonora's  music,  bravura  pas- 
sages as  well  as  cantilena,  the  dramatic 
force  they  demand,  a  force  which  eludes  j 
most  sopranos  today. 

Mr.  Bertini  was  there  with  his  voice 
lovely  as  ever  and  rightly  used,  the 
moment  he  had  the  troublesome  back- 
stage serenade  off  his  hands.  Mr.  de 
Ritis  contributed  his  noble  voice  and 
admirable  skill  in  song.  A  very  good 
performance  Miss  Van  Gilder  presented 
of  Azucena. 

A  large  audience  showed  unusual  en- 
thusiasm. I 

UPTOWN  AND  OLTMPIA 
"Glorifying  the  American  GirV 

An  all-talkins,  singrinf  and  >ancinp  tcreea 
spectacis  from  th«  story  br  Millard  Webb 
and  J.  P.  McEvoy ;  directed  by  Millard  Webb 
and  presented  by  Paramount  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  ol  Florenz  Ziefrleld  witH 
the  followinsr  cast: 

Gloria  Huffhes  »  Mar.r  Eaton 

Miller    Dan  Heir 

Itooney   Kaj-,  Senarl 

Buddy   Edward  Crajidall 

Barbara    Olivn  Shea 

Mrs.  Hughes    Sarah  Edwardi 

Between  the  censors  on  one  side  and 
too  many  cooks  on  the  other,  Mr,  Zieg- 
feld's  much  touted  glorification  of  the 
American  girl  falls  flat  as  far  as  so-een 
exploitation  is  concerned.  Millard  Webb 
obviously  wrote  a  routine  story  of  a 
beautiful,  talented  young  woman,  born 
to  dance  and  to  charm,  and  coaxed  ui 
the  professional  stage  by  a  cheap  hoofer 
who  discards  his  dancing  partners  the 
moment  they  balk  at  his  amorous  ad- 
vances. Gloria  Hughes,  thus  lured  from 
the  secure  monotony  of  a  music  shop 
and  the  pathetic  devotion  of  a  young 
piano  player  called  Buddy,  become.'? 
henceforth  a  dancing  automaton,  ruled 
by  a  mercenary  mother.  She  allows  self 
and  ambition  to  stifle  all  other  emotlon.s, 
including  love.  Thus  she  loses  Buddv, 
who  turns  to  a  little  brunette  named 
Barbara  for  solace.  Wlien  Miller  dis- 
covers that  Ziegfeld  Is  after  Gloria  he 
craftily  ties  her  up  to  a  five-year's  part- 
nership on  a  50-50  basis,  thereby  assur- 
ing himself  of  an  easy  living.  The  story 
makes  it  clear  that  business  acumen 
does  not  always  walk  side  by  side  with 
^  beauty. 

Basically  a  back-stage  picture,  this 
one  is  interesting  only  when  Miss  Eato;i 
dances,  when  Helen  Morgan  sings  her 
solitary  ballad,  "What  Wouldn't  I  Do 
for  That  Man?"  when  Technicolor  en- 
ters to  decorate  ensemble  and  tableaux 
which  are  neither  novel  nor  especially 
impressive;  and  when  Eddie  Cantor  ap- 
pears iu  a  very  funny  skit  as  clerk  in 
an  East  side  clothing  shop,  trying  tt> 
sell  a  suit  to  a  little  man  with  a 
squeaky  voice.  This  skit  is  dragged  In 
by  the  heels  but  it  saves  the  whole  pic- 


ture from  absolute  dullness  ana^worse. 
Somewhere  a  blonde  saxoplone  player 
known  as  Rudy  Vallee  sings  one  verse 
of  "I'm  Just  a  Vagabond  Lover"  and 
seems  glad  to  escape.  None  save  a 
hopelessly  enslaved  audience  would  try 
to  stop  him. 

That  latitude  In  exhibition  of  the 
female  form  permitted  Mr.  Ziegfeld  in 
his  stage  productions,  limited  gcnerallv 
to  New  York,  Boston  and  a  few  other 
large  and  more  or  less  tolerant  cities, 
seems  to  have  been  denied  him  by  the 
arbiters  of  the  screen,  who  probably 
feared  for  the  morale  of  our  rural  com- 
munities. Consequently,  "Glorifying  the 
American  Girl"  unfolds  itself  subiect  to 
wholesale  excisions,  with  maddening  loss 
of  continuity.  Several  of  the  Ziegfeld- 
ian  tableaux  were  mounted  so  expan- 
sively that  the  largest  screen  in  the 
world  could  not  hold  them.  The  one: 
camera  trick  worth  noting  showed  Helen 
Morgan  stop  a  white  piano,  distanUy  in  i 
small  dimensions  which  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  natural  close-up. 

  W.  E.  G.  I 

"AFTER  DARK"  CLOSES  TONIGHT* 

Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle.  vho  in  associa- 
tion with  William  A.  Brady  is  present- 
ni?  that  exciting  and  humorous  old  i 
time  melodrama,  "After  Dark,"  at  the  ' 
I-vric  Theatre,  hitherto  known  as  the 
"Shubert  Apollo,  wishes  to  announ'-e 
tliat  owins  lo  unrcpsonable  demands  of 
ihe  Musicians'  Union  sIio  feels  obliged 
to  cancel  the  Boston  engagement  of  this 
attraction  tonight.  This  is  purely  a 
drr.malic  show,  requhing  no  musical 
accompaniment  with  the  exception  of 
a  troupe  of  five  girls  who  play  on  the 
stage  for  the  music  hall  and  other 
scenes.  The  claim  of  the  union  was 
th£t  there  should  be.  as  well,  five  union 
musicians  in  the  orchestra  pit.  This, 
Miss  Bonstelle  considered  an  unneces- 
sary and  additional  expense  which  waa 
not  justified  imder  business  circum. 
stances. 

La  Argentina 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

La  Argentina,  whose  intense  love  for 
the  beautiful  dance  movements  of  old 
Spain  has  made  her  without  a  peer  on 
the  stages  of  the  world,  lives  to  preserve 
for  a  little  while  the  dying  traditions  of 
a  nation  to  which  dancing  is  music  and 
laughter  and  life. 

Another  generation,  .she  said  yester- 
day, will  not  know  the  true  glory  of 
the  old  Spanish  dances,  which  she  calls 
the  expression  of  a  proud,  dignified, 
mystic  and  ecstatic  race. 

•I  have  sacrificed  much  for  my  danc- 
ing," she  said.  "It  is  ray  passion  and 
my  pride.  I  am  proud  tjjat  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  bring  to  America  the  true 
Spanish  dance,  which  is  based  on  the 
traditions  and  aspirations  of  a  noble 
people.  I  am  proud  that  I  can  let  the 
world  see  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
dances  of  Spain,  for  they  are  dying. 
Soon  they  will  be  no  more." 

Her  dancing,  she  explained.  Is  not 
merely  the  expression  of  a  gay  or  a 
vivacious  moment,  but  it  is  steeped  m 
ancient  ritual.  The  care  of  this  delicate 
and  dying  bloom— the  Spanish  tradi-  [ 
lion— is  her  mission,  and  she  tends  thej 
flower  with  fiercely  protective  care  that| 
the"  world  can  see  and  understand.  | 
i         NOT  MERELY  VIVACIOUS  1 
I    "If  the  world  persists  in  thinking  of 
the  Spanish  dance  as  merely  vivacious,^ 
'coquettish,  alluring,  my  work  has  beem 
all  in  vain,"  she  said  sadly. 

As  she  explains  her  life,  the  core  or^ 
her  career,  the  reason  for  her  slow-to- 
ripen  but  tremendous  success,  she  ex- 
emplifies those  virtues  that  held  her  to 
her  .set  ideal.    Prom  her  small  vibrant 
figure,  her  intense  face,  her  nervous, 
thin  hands,  she  radiates  indomitable 
I  energy.  „ 
"I  have  been  28  years  in  the  theatre, 
I  she  says,  "and  only  the  last  12  years  of 
jmy  career  have  been  productive.  It 
I  was  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  convince 
I  managers  that  Spanish  dancing  would 
even  draw  an  audience!     Then,  after 
I  had  started,  .  .■  .  even  after  audi- 
ences came,  it  was  some  time  before 
people  began  to  sense  that  there  was 
a  subtle   art  in  the   Spanish  dance, 
never  before  suspected.    And,  all  Urose 
years,  time  kept  flying  and  my  career 
stood  still.     Sp  I  struggled.     Now  at 
last,  X  begin  to  taste  my  success,  I 
feel  it  was  all  worth  while." 

Recalling  that  La  Ai-gentina  at  the 
age  of  12  was  premiere '  danseuse  for 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Madrid;  knowin? 
that  she  was  ti'ained  in  the  ballet,  and 
appreciating  her  beauty  and  charm,  it 
seemed  obvious  to  me  that  she  must 
have  sacrificed  careers  while  she  held 
stubbornly  to  her  ideal.  With  her 
unique  loveliness  and  ineffable  grace, 
.she  could  ha\e  been  the  toast  of  Europe 
many  long  years  before  she  was  "dls- 
covcrea."  .  . 

"Why  do  you  say  that  the  Spanish 
dance  is  dying?"  I  asked.  An  expres- 
sive shrug;  a  sad  rollmg  of  enormous 
green  eyes.  "Because  when  a  woman 
of  24  dances  in  Spain  and  she  is  hissed 
owav.  and  when  a  woman  of  10  years 


I  dances    after    her — dlvii 
i  something  that  the  old  or;.  - 
the  young  one  cannot  feel.    I  h 
seen  flamenco  dancers  of  70  who  v . 
marvels   still;    no  younger  ones  ap- 
proach them.    The  art  is  dying  Well 
Spain  IS  decadent.    Spanish  dancing  is 
already  part  of  the  glorious  past." 

HER  TASTES  SIMPLE 
Her  tastes  and  recreation*  are  sim 
pie.  Above  all  things  she  loves  th, 
country.  She  loves  to  snatch  a  fev 
hours  from  her  arduous  performance^ 
and  go  to  Galicia  or  to  Asturias,  wherr 
the  melancholy  landscape  is  dear  to  her 
Spanish  soul.  "I  don't  like  pretty  land- 
scapes." she  said.  "I  can't  endure 
chromas.  Not  in  the  country-side,  nor 
in  women,  nor  in  art!"  In  that  she  is 
very  Spanish  too,  for  there  is  ever 
something  stern  and  self-contained, 
something  harsh,  almost  forbidden,  in 
the  Spanish  art  and  temperament.  "Of 
America,  I  love  most  Peru  and  Mexico. 
There  the  country  is  strong  and  pun- 
gent; there  is  an  atmosphere  of  age- 
less time  and  undying  tradition.  I  feel 
very  close  to  that." 

TJext  to  wandering  in  the  country 
and  to  riding  horseback,  now  a  taste 
she  does  not  indulge  often,  because 
once  she  had  a  bad  fall  that  broke  her 
ankle,  she  loves  going  to  concerts.  When 
she  has  time  she  goes  to  many,  in 
Paris  especially.  She  is  very  fond  of 
sports  of  all  kinds;  she  was  doing  everj- 
thing  in  her  power  to  secure  a  ticket 
to  the  Harvard- Yale  game. 

But  her  dearest  recreation  Is.  of 
course,  her  dancing.  She  has  a  com- 
pany in  Paris  that  performs  a  new  bal- 
let every  season.  She  engages  and 
trains  her  dancers,  dances  herself,  de- 
signs costumes,  invents  new  dances,  re- 
hearses, practices  all  summer. 

ONLY  SPANIARDS  IN  COMPANY 

"I  engage  only  Spaniards  for  mv 
cornpany!  It  ia  impcssible  to  train  anv 
other  foreigner,  no  matter  jiow  gifted, 
to  the  peculiarly  Spanish  temperament 
ar  t  stj'le."  She  leans  forward,  electrified 
b    the  sincerity  of  her  feeling  for 

lance^ '    Her  gestoea   beeome  m- 

numerous.  more  vind:  jewels  spa:, 
incessantly  on  her  restless  hand.  "Ia 
any  room  you  can  distinguish  the  Span- 
ish woman  by  the  way  .she  carries  her 
head!  That  proud  lift  of  the  head  I 
could   never   teacli   a   foreipner:  •■o- 
would  always  ?ee  thr.t  ii  had  l-^  -  '  ■ 
quired.    And  the  Epani^h  ^rr•r 
not  .set  down  her  feet  when  f:i~  ' 
or  when  -she  dances;  she  lifts  tlifni  ii  ' 
That  gives  her  a  vitality  no  studiea 
art  can  imitate!" 

La  Argentina '.s  art  derives  dirr^ 
from  her  Moorish  ancestor.-,  *;th  t!-. 
rich  Arabic  culture.    "I  feel  i!i"' 
Spanish  dancing  there  is  more  • 
expression  of  individual  ioy.  or  ;  ■ 
she  says.     "Our    .'inc^al'i.sian  clan-, 
coming  down  from  M.ionfh  days,  r; 
based  on  rites  and  criemonics  of  dr- 
significance.     That   gives   the  da-; 
a  solemnity  and  a  passion  that  are  mc. 
than  human. 

"In  Seville  we  have  a  d::;'.ce  In  th- 
church  that  comes  from  Moorish  day  , 
she  continues.     "It  is  danced  by   '  ' 
little  boys.  'Los  Seises,"  v.ho  f.ace  ra 
other,  and  make  movements  vit'i  t  - 
body  that  are  part  o!  t;:e  grir.t  r! 
beat  of  the  organ.    They  d"; 
play  their  castanets,  beXtrc  i!.;^'  -. 
altar.    To  us,  that  Is  nor  curious; 
us,  dancing  before  pod  -is  a  nam 
way  to  worship  him.   There  is  In  mi; 
of  my  dancing  an  attempt  to  reacli 
cosmic  spirit,  to  reach  beyond  v  i 
is  in  my  human  power  to  express." 

COMPOSES  DANCES 

When  she  composes  a  dance  (for  her 
dances,  v.hile  based  on  the  old  forms, 
are  her  own*,  she  first  listens  lone 
to  the  music,  and  then  attempts 
draw  forth  from  it  the  essence  of  ; 
spirit.    Then  she  merges  herself  m: 
that  ."jpiiit,  becomes  it,  embodies  r 
gives  herself  to  it  completely.  Whe; 
she  feels  that  she  is  one  with  the  m\i!-\ 
she  improvises,  with  her  castanets  beat- 
ing out  the  rhythmic  patterns  of  the 
music. 

"But  then,  after  I  have  Iraprovl.scd 
I  must  study!  I  never  study  before  a 
mirror;  I  study  with  my  mind  watch- 
ing from  outside.  It  is  all  in  myself 
.  .  ,  performer  and  critic,  until  I  have 
achieved  what  I  desire  to  express." 

Questioned  about  her  uncanny  ability 
to  repeat  a  dance  without  the  slightest 
variations,  movement  for  movement, 
even  to  the  liicker  of  an  eyelash,  she 
seemed  sui-prlsed  that  any  one  would 
marvel  at  that.  Green  eyes  wide  with 
surprise,  she  said,  "But,  change  one 
note  in  your  piece  of  music,  and  it  is 
ruined  .  .  .  you  spoil  the  harmony. 
Change  one  movement  in  the  dance, 
and  it  is  gone!" 

DESIGNS  OWN  COSTVMES 

She  designs  all  her  own  costumei, 
selecting  the  materials,  even  cutting 
them  out.    "I  tliink  of  the  music,  »nd 
I  see  my  dance.    I  feel  that  the  ditu^ 
must  be  of  a  color  .  .  .  such  a  texturr 
.  .  .  the  material  must  fall  't 
ingly,  or  crisply.    It  must 
light,  or  it  must  be  sot:,  - 
Sometimes  I  have  Callot  Soours  i 


Tt>e  ^ 


ti  e  a  t  r  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  ^ 

Portunatety  there  was  no  attempt  to  bring  "Sherlock  Holmes"  In  a 
J  changed,  revised  form  that  it  might  appear  a  contemporaneous  drama. 
I  Women  In  tli«  audience  might  question  whether  Madge  Larrabee's  dress  was 
I  of  the  perlort  when  she  and  her  husband  tried  to  force  the  packet  of  letters 
land  photographs  from  the  gospel-eyed  little  Alice,  but  Madge  as  imperson- 
lated  by  Roberta  Beatty  was  handsome,  and  the  mere  male  thought  the 
■  dress  In  the  first  act  became  her. 


Is  not  the  she-villain  in  melodrama  usually  represented  as  a  brunette? 
Iln  some  novels,  It  Is  true,  she  is  a  blonde,  deceptively  girlish  and  innocent; 
jbut  give  us  the  brunette  for  dark  deeds  accompanied  by  passionate  tempting. 
jWho  was  it  that  said  he  preferred  the  stem  acridity  of  the  brunette  to  the 
Isaccharine  flavor  of  the  pulpy  blonde?  But  this  is  a  digression,  affording 
la  subject  for  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  who  has  recently  analyzed  marriage  in 
isei  Its  blissful  and  disturbing  fomis. 


ponded  for  several  months  wymSgtlSver.  who  was  absont  on  a  long  voyage" 
This  was  before  the  murder.  Though  she  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
u^mTf   Z  was  her  lover  that  killed  him;  but  the  letters 

WTitten  to  this  lover  were  brought  as  evidence  against  her  into  the  court 
room.  It  seems  that  the  wife  was  from  childhood  a  victim  of  her  imagina- 
tion, dramatizing  her  life,  fancying  that  she  was  tied  to  a  cruel  husband 
^fZll  I  the  knowledge  that  he  was  necessary  to  her  drama;  that 

without  him  she  could  not  torment  herself.  But  is  it  likely  that  she  would 
put  a  harmless  powder,  knowing  that  is  was  harmless,  into  her  husband's 
drink?  Mr  Vosper  played  the  leading  part  in  "Murder  on  the  Second  Hoor" 
tout  not  an  the  later  play. 


The  playbill  at  the  Hollis  said  that  Mr.  William  Gillette  "is  still  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  living  actor."  Would  it  not  be  more  judicious  to 
say  t^t  he  is  the  greatest  static  actor  now  living? 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  WUliam  Courtleigh  asked  David  Belasco  ir 
It  were  possible  for  Blanche  Bates  to  appear  with  Mr.  Gillette  at  a  benefit 
lor  the  Actors'  Society.    Mr.  Belasco  wrote  a  letter  with  regard  to  the 
I  proposition,  telling  Miss  Bates  that  he  had  promptly  said  "No,"  and  he  gave 
her  the  reason  for  his  refusal : 

I  "In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  going  to  support  Mr.  Gillette.  You  would 
do  all  the  hard  work— yelling,  shouting  and  running  about  like  a  maniac- 
while  he  sat  calmly  smoking  his  cigar,  with  a  calcium  light  upon  him." 

This  calmness  and  this  ability  to  sit  have  endeared  Mr.  Gillette  to  the 
great  public,  which  Is  not  outraged  because  others  in  a  company  are  cavort- 
ing about  and  raising  their  voices,  while  he  is  restful  even  in  danger.  The 
audience  exclaims:  "Isn't  he  natural?  That's  real  acting!"  Last  Monday 
1  ight  the  most  inconsequential  remark  of  Sherlock  Holmes  as  a  comment  or 

n  observation  was  greeted  with  laughter  as  if  it  were  a  fiash  of  sparkling 
Alt.  The  dryness,  the  vocaf  monotony  added  to  the  force  of  the  line.  It  must 
be  confessed,  with  aU  respect  to  Mr.  Gillette,  that  the  play  is  almost  wholly 
free  from  amusing  lines.  Those  most  to  the  point  are  the  ones  given  to 
Moriarty  down  in  the  cellar  when  he  mentions  casually  the  neat  maimer  in 

hich  he  and  his  band  have  disposed  of  their  pursuers. 


Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Gillette's  physical  condition  will  allow  him  to 
irry  out  in  fuU  the  long  tour  of  farewelling  that  he  and  his  managers 

ive  planned.    He  has  entertained  thousands  in  the  course  of  his  long 

leer;  there  are  as  mSny  throughout  the  country  now  wishing  to  see  him 
^ain,  to  greet  him  for  the  sake  of  old  nights,  to  wish  him  well  in  the 

ars  to  come  when  he  will  in  honorable  retirement  still,  no  doubt,  miss 

e  itpplause. 


There  was  no  music  for  this  revival  of  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  except  the 
tinkling  of  the  piano  when  Madge  was  called  on  ta  appease  her  dreaded 
^  sitor.    There  should  have  been  a  "typical  theme,"  a  "leit-motiv"  for  the 
.  ch-crimmal.   An  orchestra  should  have  struck  up  whenever  he  appeared 
Ijthat  good  old  song  of  Harrlgan  and  Hart:   "Are  You  There,  Moriarty?" 

One  pleasure  given  by  the  revival  of  plays  like  "Sherlock  Holmes" 
fend  After  Dark"  is  the  opportunity  given  members  of  the  older  generation 
Ko  indulge  In  reminiscences,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to  comparisons  and 
Kigressions  Which  was  the  more  thrilling  play,  "After  Dark"  or  "Under 
the  Gaslight  ?  There's  the  dark  lady  in  "Sherlock  Holmes";  did  not  a 
temptress,  or  an  adventuress,  or  a  woman  ;^ith  a  past  and  so  the  more 
tor  less  unwUhng  tool  of  ^  wicked  nobleman,  work  deeds  of  evU  In  nearly 
fell  the  melodramas  that  left  Drury  Lane  to  bross  the  Atlantic?  Some- 
Jtimes,  foiled,  she  was  led  off  to  prison;  sometimes  she  repented  after  a 
■handsome  provision -for  her  declining  years;  sometimes  she  made  way  with 
perself,  exciting  pity,  or  approbation  for  her  desperate  courage. 

i*u  ^^^yf'*  °^       plays  for  which  there  is  music,- soft  or  thrUllng  to  suit 
[the  situation  on  the  stage,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  theatre-goers  than  plays  of  sentiment  and  what  Artemus  Ward 
described  as  pretty  shop-keeping  talk.   When  "Sweet  Lavender"  wis  seen 
some  years  ago,  the  play  fell  flat.   Even  "Caste"  in  spite  of  Eccles  and  his 
continual  longing  for  "cool,  refreshing"  gin,  was  thought  to  be  impossib" 
;  Would  an  audience  today  sit  through  "The  Man  o'  Arlie"?   When  Lawrence 
I  Barrett  took  the  pathetic  role  the  theatre  dripped  tears.   Would  "The  Lady 
ot  Lyons"  go  today?   Better  a  revival  of  "The  Corsican  Brothsrs"  or  "Nrt 
Thoroughfare,"  but  Charles  Fechter  died  many  years  ago.   Great  is  mplo- 
drama,  when  it  Is  piping  hot  and  wholly  preposterous,  but  would  theatre- 
goers now  be  thrilled  by  the  simple  words:  "I  am  here";  by  "The  world 
^  mine";  or  seeing  "The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,"  by  "I  will,  Hawkshaw  the 
aetectlve'  ? 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jewett's  players  will  bring  on  the  stage  of  the  Re- 
pertory Theatre  "London  Assurance.:'  which,  notwithstanding  Thackeray's 
abuse,  was  for  many  years  a  most  popular  comedy.  And  so  the  Shakesperian 
series,  after  the  revival  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  will  be  broken  for 
a  time. 

Mr.  "Vosper's  "Murder  on  the  Second  Floor"  goes  on  its  way  rejoicing 
at  the  Copley.  WiU  Mr.  Clive  be  tempted  to  produce  Vosper's  latest  play 
"People  Like  Us,"  which  excited  attention  in  London  early  this  month? 
This  dramatist  musy  have  murder  in  his  mind,  if  not  in  liis  heart.  The 
story  of  "People  Liki  Us"  is  an  unusual  one.  A  married  woman  was  con- 
_  |emned  with  her  Icjrer  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.    She  had  corres- 

painting  for  me;  most  often  I  make  me 
design  inyseU."  Her  comb.s,  fan.s.  hand- 
kerchiefs, .-^hawls,  she  buys  in  Spain 
Hpr  castanets,  of  which  she  must  take 


a  grnat  numbei-  on  tour  because  they 
breaJc  so  ea.sily,— being  delicate,  they 
arp  much  affected  by  changes  in  tom- 
ppiatuie,— she  has  specially  made  in 
■  — jn.  But  the  wood  of  which  they 
made  comes  from  California, 


L,A  AKUILIN'l'IJVA 

La  Argentina,  assisted  by  Miguel  Ber- 
dlon,  pianist,  danced  in  Symphony  hall 
last  night,  for  the  second  time  this  sea- 
son, danced  to  De  Falla's  music  in  "La 
Vita  Brava,"  in  scene  II  of  his  "El 
Amor  Brujo,"  also  the  Fire  Dance  in 
the  same  ballet;  also  danced  to  the 
"Goyercas,"  "Dance  of  the  Green  Eyes" 
and  Lagarterena  of  Granados,  "Cordo- 
ba' by  Albeniz:  ending  with  the  folk 
tunes,  'Cielo  de  Cuba"  and  "Carinosa  " 
^  Corrida"     of  Vah-erde's. 

Mr.  Berdion  played  a.s  so\os  "El  Puerto" 


Won,  ^^ff  f ^  u  """^  "^""^'^ ^^^i*  Wn^e  ago  by  the  censor. 

IKow  Mth  other  sketches  also  prohibited,  it  is  published  in  a  volume  en- 
tttled /'Banned  by  the  Censor."  m  "Mussolini's  Lunch"  the  Buce  is  sho^ 
J^^o^^^l        Z"""  presence  of  his  famUy,  prescribing  imprisonment 

iZZn         °'  ^  ^''T  °^       ^^'^'"''^  whether  he  shall  have 

Bpagh|,tti  or  macarom  for  luncheon.  A  reviewer  thinks  that  this  "smacks 
too  mvch  of  the  license  claimed  by  a  recent  novel-biographer  of  Dickens 
Who  only  succeeded  in  proving  that  fiction  is  stranger  than  truth." 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  published  "The  Fabulous  Forrest:  the  liecord 
of  an.American  Actor,"  by  the  indefatigable  Montrose  J.  Moses  We  shin 
speak,  of  this  valuable  biography  later. 

THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY 


faithSf  ^ouncement  is  made  that  Mr.  Malcolm  Lang,  after  five  years  of 
faithful  and  appreciated  service  as  conductor  of  the  Cecilia  SocieJv  hi! 
Cs'Sworth;'S\r'^  °^  ^•^^  Bostfn^Shony  S«t'r^ 

I  r  sror  Vwiiirre:?edTy  tz^-s;::^-:^ 

mn.ir'rJ^^  Ceciha  first  gave  concerts  there 'was  interest  here  in  choral 
Z  l'o^  7hT  *°  ""^"^       performances,    l^^.  B.  J.  Lan^ 

o  whom  this  society  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  was  indefatigTble  in  brine- 
mg  out  new  works.  In  the  performance  of  them  the  Ce  mrgave  m'oof  of 
canab  !  '"'^  ^^^"-^  '^ose  days  a  sto^e  o 

nor  '°  '''''  ^^°'-"^'  ^"^'^^^"^  faithfully  rehearsals, 

t,voT  '^^^Y^^',  necessary  to  go  outside  the  city  for  those  competent  to 
take  important  solo  roles.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  was  a 
Tnu'^r^  f^'!*        '  ^""^  tc^  handle  singajs  and  subscribers,  with  the 

ajJJ.'ty  to  draw  upon  his  many  fiends  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  so- 
cietj".  when  this  aid  was  needed. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lang,  the  Cecilia  met  with  various  fortunes.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  number  of  competent 'singers  in  Boston  grew  less 
and  less;  audiences  gradually  lost  interest,  and  the  Cecilia,  as  well  as  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  suffered  from  the  indifference  of  the  public.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  indulge  in  a  jeremiad.  It  would  be  easjr  to  say  that  the  automobile 
mechanical  pianos,  the  gramophone  and  the  radio  have  diverted  the  attention 
of  many  who  m  the  past  had  looked  forward  to  choral  concerts.   The  pro- 
grams of  the  Cecilia  were  no  longer  famous  for  the  production  of  unfamiliai 
(  works.    This  society  has  shared  in  a  large  measure  the  fate  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  singers,  pianists,  violinists,  who,  no  matter  what  their  reputation  is 
abroad,  giving  recitals  in  Jordan  hall  barely  pay  Expenses  if  they  do  not 
actually  lose  money.    Indeed,  a  man.  well  acquainted  professionally  witi: 
concert  life  (or  death)  in  Boston  did  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  hardly  any  recitals  in  Boston;  as  this  is  more  and  more 
an  age  of  mechanical  music. 

But  there  is  a  field  fqr  the  Cecilia  that  is  musically  valuable  and  honor- 
able:   aiding  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  in  giving   one   or  two 
concerts  a  season.  As  far  back  as  the  season  of  1892-93  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Arthur  Nikisch  to  give  concerts  in  which  a  chorus  would  assist. 
This  chorus  was  known  as  "The  Boston  Symphony  Chorus."  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  was  performed^  TTie  jolo  singers,  Priscilla  White,  LoulSB 
Leimer.  William  J.  Winch.  HeinricX  Meyn.  were  all  of  Boston.  Arthur 
Foote's  "Skeleton  in  Armor"  was  performed  later,  and  the  solo  singers 
again   Bbstonians— Marie   Barnard-Smith.   Lillian   Carlsmith,   George  J. 
Parker.  Clarence  E.  Hay.    Early  in  1892  the  Cecilia  was  the  chorus  for 
Schumann's  "Manfred."    The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Wyman.  Messrs.  W. 
Heinrich,  Meyn.  Lamson,  Sargent.  Hay. 

During  Mr.  Malcolm  Lang  s  directorship,  the  Cecilia  assisted  in  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  s  production  of  choral  works.  The  assistance  was  i"»jt  merely 
a  perfunctory  one:  It  was  a  real  contribution  to  artistic  performances.  It 
is  said  that  the  Cecilia,  rehearsed  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  will  continue  to  aid  the 
Symphony  orchestra;  that  Debussy's  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian"  is  now 
in  preparation.  (It  is  also  said  that  the  Cecilia  may  give  a  concert  with  a 
I  miscellaneous  program  late  in  the  season.  Some  think  that  "The  Martyr-  i 
dom  of  San  Sebastian"  is  Debussy's  crowning  composition,  finer  even  than 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande."  There  was  an  unsatisfactory  performance  of  the  ' 
former  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  led  by  Andre  Caplet,  who  had  t>een  of 
service  to  the  composer  in  Paris,  and  a  suite  from  this  mystical  work  was 
performed,  led  by  Mr. 'Monteux,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Berthe  Hebert,  a  contralto  of  a  dramatic  nature,  having  studied  singing 
in  Boston,  later  at  Fontainebleau  and  Paris,  having  in  this  country  sung 
folk-songs  in  various  cities  and  for  the  radio,  gave  a  recital  at  the  Students' 
Atelier,  Paris,  on  Oct.  27,  when  her  program  contained  folk-songs  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  with  marked  success,  according  to  newspapers  received  from 
Paris.  Miss  Hebert  is  now  in  France  as  the  recipient  of  the  Naggiar  Bourse 
of  the  French  government  in  1929-30. 


Pauline  Danforth.  pirinist  of  Boston,  give  a  recital  at  the  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  on  Nov.  13.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Henderson  of  the  Sun  wrote  that  this 
musician,  new  to  New  York  concert-goers,  "was  no  neophyte." 

"She  began  vith  the  B  fiat  partita  of  Bach,  which  she  played  with  a 
clarity- of  polyphonic  enunciation  and  a  fiuency  of  style  most  enjoyable. 
There  was  a  touch  of  dryness  in  the  performance,  but  the  healthy  round- 
ness of  the  tone,  the  molding  of  the  phrases  and  the  firmness  of  outline 
commanded  hearty  approval.  In  the  group  of  Ravel  compositions  which 
followed  Miss  Danforth  seemed  to  be  more  in  her  element.  She  played  a 
sonatine  and  other  pieces  with  great  flexibility  and  richness  of  tone  and 
touch.    A  most  conspicuous  feature  of  her  Ravel  performance  was  the 


I  f  Of  over-use  of  the  'loud'  pedal  which  disfigures  so  many  Interpreta- 

I  tions  of  this  compaser.   Miss  Dahforth  proved  that  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
(  sary  to  shroud  the  music  in  a  nWstery  of  overtones  and  that  the  funda- 
i  ^Ifnl  .  had  something  of  importince  to  say.    The  themes  came  out  with 
a  tl  onty  and  the  exquK-it«  decorkve  arabesques  surrounded  them  wito  a 
lovely  musical  halo.    The  Jeux  d'Eau  was  a  veritable  cascade  of  deSht 
'  ZT'^  -^"i  Danfoiths  fingers,  directed  by  her  genuinely  poetic  fancy  She 
cSf.h"T"r'  ^''"'^  Symphoniques  with  understanding,  and  con! 
eluded  with  short  pieces  by  Brahms.  Medtner  and  Bartok." 

terla?ifLTvT"  st'wi?t  '~""^  Schumann,  died  at  In- 

HTiasen  on  Nov.  15.  She  was  born  on  Sept.  1,  1841,  and  had  for  eodoarent^ 
Schumanns  brother  Carl;  Clara's  mother.  Mme.  Bkrgi'el  MeSelsS  and 
Mme.  Devnent.  in  whose  house  Schumann  had  once  lodged  When  SchumaS 

!  SeTas  the  n  xf  7h[rr^"  ^'^^"^  Playld  b^him  and  M^r^. 

mnnfh,  wl  f  I  '*'''^^'''  ^^""^      ^8«'    ^mil  lived  Only  some  14 

months.  What  became  of  Julie.  Ludwig.  Ferdinand,  Eugenie  Felix? 

I       Some  years  ago  it  wa^  announced  in  Germany  that  Marie  and  a  sur 

Richard  Crooks  sang  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Par?R  ia<:t  m««fv, 

preceding  recitals  he  had  wTn  "indesc^able  triumphs  '  Sled  M 

to  write:  "Mr.  Crooks,  i  beg  of  you  not  to  be^TSdest    Ren^^m^r  tS^ 

of  Andre  Chemer's:  "The  excess  ^modesty  is  an  excess  of  prTd^'"  ' 

might  infer  that  the  "Ring"  is  a  comic  opera       ^      '  ^^^""^ 

Messrs.  Bauer.  Bachhaus.  Godowsky,  Levitzki  arp  9mr^n„  ,u  < 
engaged  for  the  1929-30  season  at  Monte  rlr^^  w  ^''^  Pianists 

and  Cecilia  Hansen  are  among  the  vSsti  '  ^^^^'^^ 
^'pJ^u:^'  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Symphony  w«  recently  preferred  to  his 

Joaquin  Nin,  elected  to  Madrid's  Academy  of  Fine  at,.  v- 
for  orchestra  a  "Message  to  DebussyJ'  Would  toat  D^hnLv     ',  T"^ 
but  perhaps  he  would  not  be  pleased"  and  wouS  thm  '  thJ 
celestial  waste  basket  ^       ^        would  throw  the  message  into  his 

ghileTTnl^nToi  The'^grtt  Lufnce'^  ''''T  ^        '^'^-"^  °^  ' 

by  a  man  who%as?eit?ef  a'p'o^  To/rTulirn-rirrT^r 
ganizer."  "lusician,  only  'a  simple  or- 

Beethoven's  "Creatures  of  Prometheus"  will  be  given  witJ>  «-„ 
at  the  Paris  Opera  ^    "        *  scenario 

comSl?atSn'o  The:?LSeTn?in^       "'T.''  ^ 

swan  Hennesey  h  J  d^  rHe  ^Jot^e  ^ZZ.lr  must"' 
a  fine  and  delicate  quality.    We  knew  hlm^  f  f„T,       f P'^*=" 
He  was  an  agreeable  young  man  and  a  oTt     I  !f  "°"'-f*^"^«"^  Stuttgart. 
h:s  handing  a  snufl  box  at  diSr  t^a  couple  of  ^rn'?'-  '^"^^  ''^ 

gambled  in  roubles.  They  did  not  easi  y  forgive  h^'  """""" 


by  Albeniz,  scene  II  from  De  Palla's 
I  "El  Amor  Brujo"  and  the  "Farruca" 
I  from  the  same  composer ',s  "Three  Cor- 
nered Hat"  and  the  "Triana"  of  Albeniz,; 
which  has  been  so  brilliantly  orches- 
trated by  Ar'oos. 

The  fascinating  dances  drew  again  a 
very  large  audience,  a?  enthusiastic  as 
It  was  large.  The  Lagarterana  with 
its  peasant  flavw,  its  naive  conquetiT, 
and  the  intoxicating  Jota  met  with 
special  favor,  so  La  Argentina  was 
obliged  to  repeat  them,  but  to  some  the! 
Cordoba  with  the  melancholy,  haunting 
music  of  Albeniz  was  the  dance  by 
which  the  soul  of  Spain  was  revealed 
and  the  dancer  was  incomparable. 

I  UOlAnD  HAYES  , 

1  Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  sang  yesterday 
I  afternoon  before  an  audience  that  filled 
evei7  corner  of  Symphony  hall.  Jean 
Bedetti  helped  him,  with  beautifully 
played  'cello  obbligati  to  the  three  airs, 
and  Percival  Paikarm,  with  accompani- 
ments delicate  and  discreet.  This  was 
Mr.  Hayes's  program: 

Haixlel,  '  Driliinicnte  in  tuon  leggiadio," 
fium  -.Mexander's  Feast":  Cesti.  "S'io  im" 
eedo  Alidoro":  Gabiielli.  "Vuoi  tu,  ch'io 
spei-i  Amore?":  Francl;.  "Nocturne":  Faure. 
"J'ni  presque  pe>n " ;  Dupaic.  "L'lnvitation 
au  Vo.vase":  Saint-Saens,  "Turnoicment,  ' 
from  "Melodies  Pcrsanes":  Sir  Geoifre  Hen- 
schell.  "Siph?t  dii  das  Meer?".  "The  Angels 
dear."  "Deiii  niuedes  Auges"  "She  comes 
not":  Nesiu  Spirituals:  "Done  made  my 
vow."  "Lord.  1  wish  I  had-a-comp  "  "KeeD 
me  Iron-,  ainkiue:  down,"  "Good  News." 

Mr.  Hayes,  they  do  say,  seeing  that 
further  vocal  study  would  not  come 
ami.ss,  has  passed  the  summer  hard  at 
v/ork.  AU  credit  to  him,  the  greater 
'  becau.se  he.  richly  blessed,  could  have 
continued  to  lure  throngs  to  the  halls 
though  he  never  studied  another  note, 
.so  strong  is  his  force  of  attraction, 

If  one  may  draw  an  inference  from 
what  one  heard  yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished master  who.se  aid  Mr.  Hayes 
sought  must  have  put  his  foot  down 
that  his  equally  distinguished  pupil 
should  sing  passages  that  demand 
strength  with  reasonably  hmyAc  tone. 


whether  -that  tohe^^  lor  the  moment, 
sound  well  or  111. 

Not  always,  to  tell  the  truth  of  it, 
could  Mr.  Hayes,  apparently  very  ner- 
vous yesterday,  malce  his  ampler  tones) 
resonantly  sonoioiis.  How  should  he, 
after  only  a  few  months'  work,  when,  in 
a  certain  range  of  his  voice,  he  hasj 
been  dodging  them  lor  years?  Now, 
however,  that  he  has  come  to  recognlza 
that  body  is  a  necessary  element  olj 
every  part  of  a  singer's  voice,  no  doubh 
Mr.  Hayes  will  go  on  with  the  work  oJ 
acquiring  the  same. 

While  his  scale  is  of  necessity  still  so 
uneven,  Mr.  Hayes  cannot  deal  as  mu-| 
sically  with  all  songs  as  he  himself.i 
admirable  musician  that  he  is,  must 
wish.    What  he  can  do  when  he  comes, 
into  his  own  he  showed  yesterday  by 
his  golden,   full-bodied  tone  and  his 
symmetry  of  melody  in  the  first  Hen- 
scel  song,  by  his  exquisite  light  tone  and 
delightful    enunciation    in  Koechlin's 
lines  about  Miss  Ellen  and  her  Chinese 
tea  cup.    Until  he  feels  more  comfort-  ( 
ably  at  home  in  what  one  must  hope 
is  a  new  way  of  doing  things,  Mr.  Haye.s  I 
will  probably  continue  most  successful  1 
in  small  works  where  his  fragility  and  | 
gentleness  serve  him  very  well.  The 
three  airs,  yesterday,  he  sang  charming- 
ly, not  so  diminutively,  either,  as  he  j 
would  have  wanted  them  a  year  ago. 

The  audience  exacted  additions  to 
the  program. — R.  R.  G. 


HOUR  OF  ORGAN  MUSIC 

Music  lovers  from  Boston  and  its 
vicinity  again  filled  First  Church,  Bos- 
ton, yesterday  afternoon  at  the  second 
in  the  series  of  "Hours  of  Organ  Mu.sic  ' 
being  presented  there  by  William  E. 
Zeuch.  The  program,  which  had  a 
blend  of  the  severely  classic  m  two 
Bach  numbers,  "Prelude  in  G  Minor" 
and  "Air  on  the  G  String,"  and  of 
the  colorful  and  melodious  in  Wolsten- 
holme's.  "Fantasie  Rustique"  and  in 
Dickmson's  "Berceuse,"  included  the 
first    performance    In    this   eity  of 


Stoughton's  "Istar"  and  featured  Lem- 
mens's  "The  Storm."  These  Sunday 
afternoon  recitals  which  begin  at  4:30 
P.  M.  are  open  to  the  public.  There 
are  four  more  in  the  series. 


PARK 

"f/er  Private  A/fair" 

An  all-(alkins'  screen  drama  adapted  b.v 
Francis    Kdwards    Faragoh    from    the  plav. 

The  Rishi  l<>  Kill.  '  b.v  I^o  Trvanlzov. 
which  was  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 
New  York,  on  Feb.  J.'i.  iniTi:  directed  b.v 
Paul  Stein  and  presented  by  Pathe  with  the 
followinir  cast: 

Vera  Kessler  .\iin  Hardinsr 

.TudBe  Kessler   Hcnr.v  Baiinister 

Hartmann  Law  lord  Davidson 

Grim  Elmer  Ballard 

Carl  Weild  ,  .John  l.oder 

Julia  Sturm  Ka.v  Hammond 

>lichael  Sturm  .Arthur  Hoyt 

Prosecniiiiir  attorney   Frank  Reiche'- 

Dr.  Zeisler  William  Orlamond 

It  Is  difficult  to  speak  in  anything 
but  superlatives  concernine  Ann  Har- 
ding's new  picture,  somewhat  unfor- 
tunately titled  "Her  Private  Affair." 
The  study  of  a  guilty  conscience  is 
something  to  tempt  any  good  emotional 
actress.  To  carry  this  study  through 
the  entire  course  of  a  picture,  with  a 
steadily  rising  crescendo  of  emotional 
power  which  holds  an  audience  silent  i 
and  tense  with  excitement,  is  an  ac-  i 
complishment  worthy  of  high  praise.  I 

Vera  Kessler.  wife  of  a  distinguished 
young  judge,  becomes  for  a  brief  time 
estranged  from  her  husband  through 
infatuation  for  an  attractive  bounder 
named  Hartmann,  who  lives  on  the 
money  .sent  him  by  admiring  women. 
When  she  returns  to  her  husband 
Hartmman  blackmails  her  through  some 
letters  she  had  written  him.  He  even 
Insists  that  she  visit  his  apartment  and 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

I  "They  Had  to  See  Paris" 
.  An  all-talking  picture  adapted  by* 
'Scnya  Levien  from  the  story  by  Homer 
|l  Croy :  directed  by  Frank  Borzage  and 
1  presented  by  Fox  with  the  following 
I  cast: 

Pike  Peters  Will  Roeers 

I  Mrs.    Peters  Irene  Rich 

Opal    Peters,  Maii-uerile  Churchill 

Ross   Peters  Owen   Davis.  Jr. 

Claudine  Fiii  Dorsa.v 

Marquis  de  Bnssac  Ivan  Lebedefl 

Marquise  de  Brissac  Maicelle  Coidav 

Cirand  Duke  Mikaill  Theodore  Lodi 

Clark  McCurd.v   Rex  Bell 

r  tcurie  Christiainip    ^  ves 

Ed  Egrsrers  :  .  .Edyar  Kennedy 

Topper   Bob  Kerr 

Mis  Mason  Marcia  Manoii 

^alet  ...Andre  Chertni 

Prince  Ordinsky  Grestory  Gay 

If  Will  Rogers,  one-time  cowboy  and 
stage  lariat-thrower,  had  not  elected  to 
become  America's  most  belojed  mono- 
logist,  he  might  as  easily  have  developed 
himself  to  be  the  typical  Yankee  char- 
acter comedian  of  our  day.  He  would 
have  become  a  composite  of  Denman 
Thompson  in  "The  Old  Homestead," 
William  Hodge  in  "The  Man  From 
Home,"  and  Frank  Bacon  in  "Light- 
ning." No  matter  what  the  medium, 
he  would  score  at  least  a  personal  tri- 
umph by  reason  of  his  sly  humor,  his 
ever  boyish  ^rin,  his  homely  philosophy 
j  ingrained  so  deeply  with  shrewd  com- 
I  mon  sense.  In  many  ways  his  Pike 
I  Peters  of  "They  Had  to  See  Paris"  re- 
minds one  of  the  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike 
I  of  Will  Hodge  before  that  actor  sold 
himself  the  idea  that  he  could  write 
better  plays  for  himself  than  could 
Booth  Tarkington  arid  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son. 

The'  screen  adaptation  of  Homer 
Croy's  chronicle  of  the  little  family  out 
in  Oklahoma  who  struck  oil  and  mi- 
grated to  Paris  to  obtain  what  Mrs. 
I  Peters  was  pleased  to  call  background. 
I  has  been  fairly  well  done,  even  though 
frequently  subjected  to  abrupt  scene 
(breaks,  to  murky  photography  and  to 
blurred  recording  of  voices.  Mr.  Rogers 
fashioned  much  of  the  dialogue,  and 
Owen  Davis,  the  prolific  playwright. 
,  whose  son  incidentally  plays  young  Ross 
!  Peters,  helped  here  andd  there.  Mrs. 
Peters  hires  a  chateau  and  .some  titled 
guests,  schemes  to  marry  the  daughter. 
Opal,  to  a  bankrupt  marquis,  and  tries 
to  coax  simple  Pike  mto  tolerating  a 
valet  and  to  wearing  evening  clothes. 
The  son  sneaks  off  to  the  Latin  quarter 
to  live  with  a  -scrawny  arti.sts'  model. 
Pike  gets  a  little  fun  out  of  chance 
meetings  with  Claudine,  another  model, 
who  archly  teaches  him  French.  When 
Pike  disgraces  himself  by  getting  drunk 
with  the  Grand  Duke  Mikaill.  and 
later  by  refusing  to  pay  even  a  plugged 
nickel  to  obtain  the  marquis  as  a  son- 
in-law,  there  is  a  family  quarrel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  family  reunion  and 
a  happy  return  to  Claremore,  Okla., 
where  the  children  may  resume  their 
normal  love  affairs. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  countless  funny  lines. 
Defending  his  former  calling  as  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  he  explains  that  he 
must  be  wiser  than  an  ordinary  phy- 
sician.  "The  horse  can't  tell  what  hurts 
him,  the  'doc'  must  know."  Wnen  Mrs. 
Peters  gets  in   a   decoUette   gown  In 
Paris.  Pike  says  in  a  sly  aside  as  he  j 
caresses  her  that  he  feels  almost  guilty 
of  infidelity.    "When  you  go  on  a  spree  f 
in   this   town    (Paris)."   he  observes.' 
"there's  one  good  thing  about  the  stuff  I 
you  drmk.   You  do  wake  up."  \ 

Miss  Rich  and  MLss  Churchill  must 
have  had  the  times  of  their  lives  play- ' 
ing  opposite  the  gum-chewing,  nose- 
pinching  Will.    That  they  were  able  to 
keep  straight  faces  is  su£Bcient  tribute  j 
to  their  acting  abilities.         W.  E.  G.  ! 


buy  .them  bacK.  mere  fle"llttemj5ts  ' 
force  himself  upon  her.  in  a  despersi' 
struggle  she  shoots  him.  Then,  terrifier 
by  her  act.  she  allows  thfe  guilt  to  b' 
fastened  on  Hartmann's  servant.  Grim 
a  shell-shocked  soldier  who  hated  hi- 
master  and  had  threatened  to  kill  him 
Grim  is  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted 
but  Vera,  unable  to  escape  memory  of 
the  murder,  leaves  her  hust>and  so  that 
he  will  not  be  Involved  in  the  retribu- 
tion she  feels  is  imminent.  Finally  she 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  him.  He 
hears  her  confession  and  they  fmd  hao 
piness  in  the  realization  that  their  love 
is  great  enough  to  surmount  all  the 
shame  and  misery  of  the  past. 

Of  the  supporting  ca.st.  Mr.  Ballard 
as  the  half-crazed  Grim,  gave  a  veiv 
fine  performance.  Mr.  Loder  was  agree- 
able and  natural  as  the  yoimg  attorney 
who  at  Vera's  Insistence  imdertakej; 
Grim's  defence,  and  Mr.  Bannister  wa? 
an  impressive  and  handsome  Judge 
Kessler. 

On  the  same  bill  is  a  sentimental 
romance,  "Lucky  in  Love,"  in  which 
Morton  Downey  plays  the  part  of  an 
Irish  groom  with  aspirations  above  hi 
station.   He  falls  In  love  with  the  youn 
lady  whose  grandfather  owns  a  larg 
and  heavily  mortgaged  estate  coveted  by 
a    prosperous    factory    concern.  The 
noble  groom  comes  to  America,  wins 
fortune  and  marries  his  lady  love.  Mr. 
Downey  sings   pleasantly,   but   as  a 
actor  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
notable  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  all 
too  brief  appearance  of  a  yoimg  English 
actor,  Colin  Keith-Johnson,  who  pos- 
sesses not  only  a  fine  voice  but  out' 
standing  dramatic  ability.      E.  L.  H 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"Married  in  Hollywood" 

A  screen  musical  comedy  with  music  by 
Oscar  Straus,  supplemented  b.v  melodies  'n.\' 
Dave  Stamper  and  Arthur  Kay.  adaptiuc 
dialogue,  and  lyrics  by  Har.an  Tbompson 
<lirecied  b.v  Marcel  Silver,  and  pi-escnted  b> 
William  Fox  Vith  the  lullowius  cast: 

Prince   Nicholai   J.   Harold  Murrav 

Mary  f.ou  Hopkins  Norma  Terr  - 

Mitzi  Hofman    Norma  Ten"- 

Joe  Gliiiier    Waiter  CatJ("\ 

Annushka  •  Irene  Pala.-^i^ 

King  .41exanderv   LeuuoT  Pa«  • 

Mahai   Tom  Pain,  cl  , 

Queen  Louise   Evelyn  H,i  ' 

Slaire  Prince    John  G:'ri  u  1; 

Adjutant  Doug-las  Gilmmr 

t^harlotte    Gloria  Gre.v 

Capt.  Ja<ohi  Jack  Starobau-I' 

Herr  Direciiir    Herman  Bin- 

All  too  often  two-hour  screen  musical 
comedies  have  a  habit  of  dragging  un- 
bearably, especially  in  the  last  few 
reels,  but  no  such  charge  can  fairly  be 
made  against  "Married  In  Hollywood, 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Keith- Albee  Thea- 
tre. Ftom  the  first  sight  of  the  Vien- 
nese operetta  with  its  charming  gii!- 
and  spirited  dances  to  the  romantu 
and  pleasantly  unlikely  reunion  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  in  Hollywood,  interest 
never  flags  and  the  ear  is  constantly 
delighted  by  the  tuneful  melodies  es- 
pecially composed  for  the  occasion  by 
the  gifted  Oscar  Straus,  w-ho  wrote  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier."  Costumes  and  set- 
tings are  beautiful  and  appropriate,  the 
acting  entirely  satisfactory:  while  thcrr 
is  not  over  much  comedy,  its  al>scncr 
is  not  felt — though  to  be  sure  Walter 
Catlett  does  a  highly  amusing  caricature 
of  a  motion  picture  magnate — and  there 
is  quite  a  bit  of  excitmg  drama. 

The  romantic  story  tells  of  how  a 
prince  in  one  of  those  "unlikely  Balkan 
kingdoms  falls  m  love  with  a  pretty 
American  smger.  wishes  to  marry  her. 
but  Is  forcibly  prevented  by  his  family: 
how  his  kingdom  Is  lost  diirlng  a  revo- 
lution and  he  comes  to  America  to  find 
I  his  sweetheart  a  famous  movmg  picture 
I  star  and  is  reunited  with  her  for  good 
This  is  but  a  bare  outline,  detailed 
description  is  needless:  it  is  not  so 
much  the  plot  but  the  way  it  Is  carried 
I  out  that  makes  "Married  In  Hollywood" 
I  something  that  should  on  no  account 
be  missed.  . 

For  the  part  of  Mary  Lou.  the  pretty 
singer.  Norma  Terris  proved  an  excel- 
lent choice:  her  voice,  while  marred  by 
very  poor  reproduction,  is  sweet  and 
strong,  and  her  actmg  has  the  right 
,  amfiunt  of  seriousness   to  make  her 
:  somethmg  more  than  just  another  sweet 
little  prima  donna.  Particularly  pleasinp 
was  her  singing  of  Mr.  Straus's  "A  Mar 
— A  Maid.  "  J.  Harold  Murray  was  :i 
very  convincmg  prince,  agreeable  in  ap- 
i  pearance  and  po.ssessed  of  an  imusualh 
I  agreeable  voice  that  should  serve  him 
I  as  well  on  the  screen  as  it  has  on  the 
!  stage.  Lennox  Pawle  had  a  few  amusine 
I  moments  as  King  Alexander  and  Evely: 
'  Hall  wa.s  a  very  regal  and  handsomr 
Queen  Louise.  E.  L.  H. 

Ovide  Mussin  "  " 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  24  (AP>— Ovide  ' 
Mussin.  75.  concert  violinist  and  com-  | 
poser,  died  of  a  heart  attack  today  at  ■ 
his  home  in  Brooklyn.  ! 

Born  at  Nandrin.  a  suburb  of  Liege,  j 
Belgium.  Mussin  was  admitted  to  the 
Roval  Conseivatory  at  Liege  : 
of  "eight  years.  In  1891  he  ni 
nie  Louise  Hodges-Tanner,  a  c 
soprano   of   New   York  city,   and  to- 
gether thev  made  two  world  tours,  In 
1892  and  i897. 

Mussin    made    his    American  del 
with  the  New  York  symphony  ore!  .  > 
Ira  in  1883.  He  appeared  with  the  Nr> 


jrk  Pllliiia:  nionic:  orcnesua  anu  lacer 

1)1  a  red  wiih  his  own  concert  com- 

iiy  :n  the  ■leading  cities  of  the  United 

11     Canada  and' Mesrico. 

liiOS  he  founded  the  Belgian  Con- 
I  ly  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  which 
y  iiad  since  conducted. 

His  wife  died  several  years  ago. 


  Bt  PHn.IP  HAIiE 

,  .8HUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Duchess 
of  Chicago,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two 
acts  and  six  scenes..  Book  by  Julius 
Brammer  and  Alfred  Gruenwald;  lyrics 
by  Edward  Eltscu;  music  by  Emmerich 
Kalman.  Staged  by  Stanley  Logan; 
dances  directed  by  Busby  Berkeley  ; 
settings  designed  by  Watson  Blrrctt. 
Produced  by  Messrs.  Shubert  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  Nov.  7,  1929.  The  cast 
last  night  was  as  follows: 

''  '  '''   '  • .  .Julei  Epaillj  I 

,   JoM  De  Moraeg 

'  •  •  •   .SoU.r  Ward 

,  •-  .Tai-k  Good 

■  ■■  ■  Lillian  Taiz 

ossoo.     ...Harold  Clyde  Wricht 

ice  Sandor  Waller  Woolf 

Ambassador  Jaoieo  WeMon  I 

OJlii.   ^     ^  Eric  Blorp 

l*M   Rosemarlo  '/ilii^arei  Breen 

PankratJi  Arthur  Treacher 

ii ^  always  agreeable;  at 
times  It  l.s  charming  as  "My  Rosemarie" 
sun?  by  Mr.  Woolf  and  Miss  Breen;  and 
Look  In  My  Eyes"  as  sung  by  Miss 
Tai;!  and  Mr.  Woolf.    As  Kalman  Is  a 
Hungarian  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
there  would  be  rhythms  and  cadences 
of  his  native  land,  not  lugged  In;  the 
Prince,  who  hated  Jazz,  called  for  the 
•ongs  of  his  childhood,  and  as  Kal- 
man Is  at  home  In  Vienna  It  was  alsoi 
to  be  expected  that  the  Viennese  school  I 
or  operetta  would  have  again  a  worthr 
representative,    m  fact  The  "first  scene 

fJ^fiH  j?^^^  *  "Saxophone 

vs.  fiddle  and  dulcimer." 

I  The  stage  settings  are  In  good  tast« 
even  if  the  Chicago  girl  after  IvTr  piL" 
chase  of  the  castle  insisted  on  remodel- 
ing the  throne  room  and  added  a  bar— 
rrl,>°  f  \  brass  rail;  nor  did  the  por- 
trait of  her  father,  replacing  an  Vn- 

ChW..°'n'^%.^'""'  the%minent 
Chlcflgoan  justice.  The  costumes  were 
pleasingly  varied:  quick  changes  for  the 
indefatigable  TUler  girls 

Ther  stoiy  is  of  a  rich  Chicago  girl 
wi.h  a  foolishly  indulgent  papa.  On 
first  acquamtahce  she  is  full  of  pep,  an  ' 
aggres.sive  creature  of  the  Jazz  period 
arrogant  by  reason  of  her  wealth.  In 
a,  cafe  at  Budapest  she  is  bound  that 
the  crown  prince  of  Graditza  will  dance 
with^her;  but  he  hates  Americans  and 
the  American  two-step,  Charleston,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Harlem  dances,  and  re- 
ruses  through  an  officer.  Not  till  later 
does  she  learn  the  Identity  of  the 
prince,  who  is  poor,  as  poor  as  his 
rather  and  his  people.  Miss  Lloyd  pur- 
sues him,  makes  her  way  into  the  castle, 
purchases  it  for  $3,000,000,  and  then 
resolves  to  buy  the  former  owner.  She 
plans  to  be  thrown  from  her  horse  and 
be  saved  by  him.  The  rest  U  easy  to 
anticipate.  . 

He^e  is  a  variation  of  a  theme  dear ! 
to  operetta  librettists.  (As  a  rule  the 
prince  In  disguise  is  the  wooer.)  The 
story  Is  prettily  told  as  far  as  the  lovers 
are  concerned,  but  the  dialogue  given 
to  the  comedians,  Bozatzovitch,  Bondy 
and  others  is  dreaiy,  so  pointless,  so  flat, 
that  It  is  impo.ssible  to  think  the  orig- 
.mal  text  Is  so  vacuous,  and  futile.  Nor 
did  thp  comedians  by  their  efforts,  labor 
*s  they  would,  give  the  sorry  Jests,  the 
atrocious  puns,  the  interpolated  "topi- 
cal" wheezes  an  excuse  for  their  pres- 
ence in  the  text. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Woolf,  Miss  Taiz  and 
Miss  Breen  are  in  the  company  for  Kal- 
man's  music  and  for  the  serious  dia- 
logue. There  is  also  a  well-trained 
^'^''^^  ^^^"^  the  orchestra  is 
16d  by  Mr.  John  McManus  and  there  are 
the  Tiller  girls  whose  speech  Is  In  their 
pretty  legs  and  their  evolutions. 

Mr.  Woolf  of  course  sang  well.  In 
spit«  of  the  compliments  paid  him  for 
some  seasons,  he  Is  still  manly  and  not 

un.f""**^'"^'*  °'  ^'s  vo'ce  and  vocal 
ability.  Miss  Taiz,  roguish,  sentimental, 
lets  with  a  personal  charm  and, 
trange  to  say,  for  a  girl  In  a  'role  of 
jhte  sort,  sings  more  than  acceptably 
ind  with  pure  Intonation;  while  Miss 
Meen  not  only  .sings  but  dances.  If 
The  Duchess  of  Chicago"  Is  to  have 
I  healthy  life,  there  must  be  prompt 
lUrgery  on  the  dialogue  allotted  the 
«n«dians.  It  is  not  chiefly  their  fault 
J»t  they  are  not  funny.  It  would  be 
to  turn  Mr.  Bondy  into  a  minor,  an 
mely  minor  part. 

le  large  audience  was  Interested, 
■'ally  in  the  lovers,  the  dancers. 

e  music.   The  comedians  elicited 
Iter,  too.    There  are  persons  who 
laugh  seeing  a  railroad  accident.' 


'pMii'-e        .\rraitOn  Arm  i 

l.aunrelof  Oobbo  rhV,.i, 

.Ippsiica    Hari  ^    i\ " 

l,eonardo  f'^v  Ba.vlt 

mike  of  V-ni'M...,  cha^lPB  riousia' 

ne,k  ot  court  ••••^;?{hur  Powp" 

''with" this  week's.productllon.  Mr.  Jew- 

ett  turns  from  the  jnore  mif^'^dbv' 
Shakespearean  plays  to  the  standby 
•Mprrhant  of  Venice,"  which  has  oeen 
p^^yed  by  a  long  list  of  distinguished 


actors  from  Burba  ge  to  Arlisa.  Thi     

play   was   originally,  designed   ss   i^'^(j,o'^&lTli  nXhullx  ^nd  ^ 
comedy  with  Shylock,  a  red-bearded  Ljric  theatres  aje  dark  this  week.i 
false-nosed  villain,  but  to  modem  audi 

ences  it  is  generally  cut  down  to  t  ^  ^  l  u^v.  . 
semi-tragedy  with  Shylock  ths  Inlurec  students  with  the  exception  of 
hero.  ^  — '■  —  


THIS  "WEEK'S  STAGE  1     "  f 

C0r^^'7AI> — "Whoopee."  musical  comedj,  [ 
with  Eddie  Cantor.  _        .  „  I 

COPLEY — ■Murder  on  thi  Second  Floor."  | 
melodrama,  third  week.      ^  ,    .  j 

MAJESTIC — 'Woof  VToof."  musical  com- 
edy,  with  T.oiiiso  Brown.  ;  ' 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Scarlet  Pasrei."  drama,  i 
with  EJsie  Ferru.son.  last  week.      .  _  . 

REPERTORY— '  The  Merchant  ot  Venice," 
Shakespearean  revival.  .    _  , 

SHUBERT — "The    Duchess    of  Chicago," 
musical  comedy,  with  Walter  'Woolf.  _ 
TREMONT — "Waterloo  Bridge."  Robert.  E. 
Sherwood's  new  play,    with   Glenn  Hunter 
and  June  Walker;    second  week. 

WIiatJR — "Journey's  End,"  R.  C.  Sher- 


Hubert  Heffner,  are  providing  an  tin- 
Last  night's  perfonnance  stressed  th^  "^"^1  and  delightful  entertainment  for 
■     ■  those  so  wise  as  to  attend  their  per- 

formances. To  have  seen  the  laugh- 
ing-eyed PheeUe  vascillate  between  her 
■■beau,"  Enos,  and  the  "No  'Count  Boy" 
who  could  hypnotize  his  llstners  to  im- 
mobile silence  with  his  remarkable  play- 
ing of  the  harmonica — in  Pheelie's  dia- 
Ject  the  "harp" — was  to  have  glimpsed 
the  aimless  but  pleasantly  placid  life 
of  the  rustic  darky  of  the  South. 
Phoebe  Harding,  who  appeared  in  both 
this  and  the  second  play,  Is  a  versatile 
little  actress,  winning  the  sympathy 
of  her  hearers  by  her  complete  sin- 
cerity. 

Loretto  Carroll  Bailey  was  only  19 
when  she  wrote  "Job's  Kinfolks"  two 
yeai's  ago,  in  which  she  plays  the  part 
ot  Klzzle,  the  old  gi'andmother.  Klzzie 
is  a  rather  querulous  character,  over- 
zealous  about  the  fate  of  her  errant 
granddaughter,  Katherine,  who  Is  ad- 
dicted to  boys.  Kizzie  excites  alarm 
in  the  heart  of  her  weary  and  hard- 
working daughter,  Kate,  who  coming 
home  from  the  mill,  discovers  that 
Katherine  will  probably  be  summoned 
to  court  lor  some  of  her  escapades.  To 
save  the  situation,  Kate  gets  the  im- 
suspecting  and  trustful  Katherine  mar- 
ried off  to  an  unwanted  suitor. 

In  "Magnolia's  Man,"  played  for  the 
first  time  only  a  month  ago,  the  author, 
Gertrude  Wilson  Coffin,  is  Mis'  Tish 
Davis,  a  type  of  dressmaker  that,  with 
a  trifling  difference  in  accent,  has  lived 
in  every  village.  Magnolia,  to  save  her- 
self from  the  stigma  of  old  maiddom, 
attempts  to  get  herself  a  "mail  order 
husband,"  but  ultimately  consents  to 
wed  the  loud-laughed  Newt  Norris,  ] 
local  widower  with  seven  children.  , 
was  e\'ident  from  the  outbursts  of  af 
plause  and  laughter  that  enlivened  tt 
jplay  that  the  large  and  discrlmlnatir 
audience,  completely  filling  the  Fir 
Arts  Theatre,  was  most  thoroughly 


comic  clement,  opening  the  play  with  £ 
dance  and  presenting  the  fifth  act  ir 
full.  Shylock.  as  interpreted  by  Mr 
Taylor,  was  neither  the  avenger  of  th( 
Hebraic  race,  as  Kean  used  to  portraj 
him,  nor  the  pathetic  father  of  the 
Mansfield-Southern  tradition,  but  sim 

iply  a  man  obsessed  by  revenge  for  per 
.sonal  wrongs.  If  he  somewhat  lacked 
fire  and  terror,  he  consistently  main- 
tained his  dignity,  even  when  he  left 
the  court  after  the  trial  a  broken  man. 

Miss  Latham,  imlike  many  Portias 
consistently  maintained  a  solemnity  fit- 
I  ting  for  a  person  who  is  to  judiciate  in 
a  question  of  life  and  death.   The  part 
I  or  Launcelot  Gobbo  was  given  new  life 
I  by  Miss  Buell,  who,  instead  of  the  usual 
Elizabethan  buffoon,  was  a  puckish  boy. 
[  Mr.  Powers  made  an  amusing  Prince 
of  Arragon,  though  it  is  unlikely  Shake- 
speare meant  it  so  bunesqued.   A  large 
audience  seemed  well  entertained, 

MAJESTIC  THEATEK 
"Woof,  Woof" 

A  musical  comedy  by  Estelle  Hunt, 
Sam  Summers,  and  Cyrus  Wood.  Lyrics  I 
and  music  by  Edward  Pola  and  Eddie 
Brandt.    Produced  by  Demarest  and 
Lohmuller.  ) 

FoUowing  In  the  wake,  of  popular 
musical  melodramas  which  lead  up  to 
a  last-act  game,  race  or  other  contest 
upon  the  outcome  of  which  depend  the 
heroine's  fortune,  as  well  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  heart  and  the  proper  brand- 
ing of  the  villain,  "Woof  Woof."  a  new 
piece  which  obviously  is  being  gotten 
into  shape  for  Broadway,  has  a  whippet 
race  for  its  climax.    Through  many 
elaborate    scenes    and     with  many 
changes  of  costume  fresh  from  the 
bandbox  the  play  progresses  from  a 
backstage  in  New  York  to  the  race 
track  in  Mobile,  where  the  stranded  I 
theatrical  troupe  finds  itSelf  •with  the 
racing  dogs  as  its  only  asset.  I 
The  sweet  and  girlish  Susie  from 
Oklahoma  who  finds  herself  Indebted 
to  the  scheming  viUaln  and  in  love 
With  the  modest  hero  Is  pla.yed  by 
Louise  Brown,   wno  Is  the  possessor 
of  a  pleasant  voice  and  stage  manner 
as  well  as  charm  and  finish  in  tlie  bal- 
|Jet.    In  the  night  club  scene  and  be- 
tween the  acts  Don  Julelle  and  his  ex- 
ceptional  orchestra,  the  HoUywood  Col- 
legians, entertain  with  amusing  Jazz 
I  novelties.      "Sunkist"    Eddie  Nelson, 
comedian  of  broad  quips  and  slapstick 
j °^opensitles,  speaks  most  of  the  laugh! 

^u"***,.*^*  stands.  It  Is  still  In 

the  throes  of  the  trial  and  error  sys- 
tem, and  perhaps  Judgment  should  be 
reserved  untU  the  finished  design  of 
the  makers  is  approximated.   The  plav 
must    be    thoroughly  blue-pencilled. 
There  are  too  many  sentimental  duets 
and  too  many  gags  which  do  not  evoke 
^.^augh.    Also  it  should  profit  by  an- 
other good  song  or  two  in  place  of  half 
I  a  dozen  ordlnai-y  ones,  and  a  curtaU- 
ment  of  burlesque  cruderies  in  the  first 
act.  A  certain  amount  of  scenery  mal- 
I  adjustment  may  be  e.vpected  on  a  first 
showing,  but  before  last  night's  per- 
forinance  was  over  each  lowering  of  a 
curtam    .seemed   a  breathless  exueri- 
ment.    One  of  these  accidents  ruined 
the  effect  of  an  other^rise  acceptable 
ballet  scene.  h.  F.  M. 


for  the  moment  as  cooks.'  For  ror&ant.ic 
touches  Wanenis,  a  supposedly  haif- 
breed  Indian,  Is  Introduced  as  Sally  s 
lover;  Black  Eagle,  sung  sonorously  by 
Chief  Caupolican,  is  employed  as  Black 
Eagle,  chief  of  the  Mojave  tribe.  There 
are  gypsies,  scores  of  them  and  all  won- 
drously  beautiful,  led  by  Tamara  Geva 
as  Yolandl,  a  sinuous  dancer.  Of  course 
there  are  cowboys,  loistering  fellows 
with  good  voices.  And  1;here  are  scorei 
of  really  youthful  and  pretty  girls,  to 
dance  and  smile  and  dance  some  more. 
The  score  is  tuneful,  varied  in  rhythm, 
set  aptly  to  the  scene  at  hand.  Mr. 
Bradley,  conducting,  saw  that  Mr.  Don'- 
aldson's  music  was  done  full  Justice. 

Mr.  Urban 's  paintings  of  the  far  West 
— the  Mission  Rest,  California,  the  lake 
and  moimtains  ranging  back  of  the 
Bar-M  ranch,  and  the  Reservation  of 
the  Mojaves--brought  the  grandeur  of 
tho.se  vast  reaches  truthfully  to  our 
eyes.  Seldom  has  Mr.  Zlegfeld  offered 
anything  more  appealing  to  one's  sense 
of  beauty  than  in  his  groupings  of  the 
gaily  attired  gypsies, .  or  in  his  spec- 
tacular tableau  in  the  second  act  when 
five  pallid  Godivas  ride  down  the  moun- 
tain pass  to  give  the  final  touch  of 
charm  to  a  picture  already  made  cap- 
tivating by  an  assembly  of  alluring 
femininity. 

Mr.  Cantor  as  the  boastful  victim  of 
many  operations  the  cheerful  slave  to 
alleviative  pills  "was  in  fine  form.  He 
seems  to  have  gi-own  in  comic  stature 
in  that  he  evinces  ability  to  play  a 
role  above  the  level  of  low  buffoonery 
too  often  satisfying  to  him  tn  the  past. 
To  be  sure,  he  lapses  now  and  then,  but 
by  and  large  his  performance  was  one 
of  sheer  good  humor,  at  least  four-fifths 
clean.  His  comments  on  the  recent 
stock  market  debacle  had  witty  tang, 
his  disguises  as  a  cook  trying  to  make 
waffles,  or  as  an  Indian  making  a 
blanket  sale,  were  very  funny.  The 
large  and  able  cast  acted  and  sang  well. 
Mr.  Gregory  was  in  superb  voice,  Chief 
Caupolican  had  his  great  vocal  mo- 
ment in  the  invocation  number.  Miss 
Robbins  also  pleased  in  the  gypsy  song. 
"Where  Sunset  Meets  the  Sea,"  and 
Miss  Reade  and  th^  Whoopee  quartet 
were  delightful  in  "Come  West,  Little 
Girl,  Come  West."  Miss  Franck's  tap 
dancing  was  refreshing.  "Whoopee"  is 
good  fim.  enhanced  by  marvellous  set- 
tings and  stage  pictures.       W.  E.  G. 


LOEWS  STATE 

"The  Kiss" 

A  sound  picture  adapted  hj 
from   the  oriirinal   stor.T         Georte  M.  Sa 
ville;  directea  by  JacQuss  Feyder  and  pre 
_         _    _      scnied    by    Metro-Goldwj-nMayer    with  the 

home  with  Magnolia  and  her  friendi  {;?;if^«'\"f  f."f.':  -  oreu  Garho 

and  that  these  amusing  persons  on  til  .\nrtie   Conrad  Naset 

Mage  so  vividly  reminiscent  of  the  Gi  t)i^:i^^-y-:—:-:^\.Xtin\^^^^ 
Nineties,  went  straight  to  their  heart]  pierrc   Lew  Ayres 


The  program  was  given  under  the  au 
pices  of  the  Ford  Hall  Forum  Dramat 
Society,  which  is  to  be  highly  cor 
mended  for  pro\idlng  this  intimate  i 
I  terpretatlon  of  the  pathos  and  hun^ 
of  life  In  the  North  Carolina  Mountalr 
F.  A  .  •R 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 
■e  Merchant  of  Venice" 

Br  William  Shakespeare.  The  cart 
I  follows; 


(•snip  

Usanra  

Orenzo   

 William  Gilbert 

  .Mien  Nnurae 

 David  Wilton 

lOfloik   

 r.;iM;  Tavlnr 

oilia  

fiiff  ot  Mrtro<-eo.  .  ,  . 

^  FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 
ttJ^*  .Carolina  Playmakers  from  the 
Un  versity  of  Nori;h  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  gave  three  one-act  plays  In  the 
Pine  Arts  Theatre  last  eveiiig,  with 
Mlows""  director,  and  castS 

"The  Xo  'Count  Boy" 
C^en  ^"^'^^  of  negro  life  by  Paul 

;f>!ra.'^: :  

The  No  'Connt  B«;.V .V ;•..■  '•.•  .H„T™,  ^A'}^^  \ 
;An  Old  re^ro  woman. ....'.' .'.'rfeS^SyS  , 

i  /ob'8  Kinfolks" 

Oa^^o'll'^aue?'  ""^  ''^P'^  ^^^'^ 

Kate"'  '.'. •'^'''"K.,7i"'^y  ^*l'»'' 

"Magnolia's  Man" 

A  play  of  mountain  characti>r«  hw 

Gertrude  Wilson  Coffin 

Newt^N^r.?."'' obtrude  Wilson  Coffin 

Bai^hol-mew^i^" 'Bur'^ e',-.". '. •. '. i/^gf^*'  ^"'^ 

^iU^^T  »  Pf°P^f.  f>-om-th!"lJfn^v"er^ 
Mtv  nf  North  Carohna,  all  of  whom ' 


COLO.NIAL  THEATRE 

"Whoopee" 

First  performance  In  Boston  of 
'  Whoopee,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two 
acts  and  ten  scenes  hy  William  An 
thony  McGi)ii>\  based  on  "Tlie  Ner 
vous  Wrecli,  '  by  Owen  Davis;  IjTic^ 
and  music  by  Waiter  Donaldson  anq 
Gus  Kalui;  produced  by  Florenz  Ziegn 
feld  at  the  New  Amsterdaan  Theatre 
New  York,  Dec.  4,  1928,  at  the  Colonla.' 
Theatre  last  evening  with  the  follow 
ing  cast: 

Leslie  Daw  Dorothy  Robbing 

Betty...  Gladys  Gla< 

Judson  Morgan  Louis  Morre: 

The  Padra   Frank  CoieW 

.lini    Carson  .'..Jack  Sbai 

^aJ  y  Morgan  Frances  Upto; 

Jack.....;  George  Huntinsto' 

c'v'"'-'J»^g^l*'';i.V,  •'an"  Kea<i 

.sheriff  Bob  Wells  ...John  Rutherfor, 

Brand  Iron  '  Matthewi.  .James  P.  Housto; 

Henry   Williams  Eddie  Canl(S 

\\  anems.  .  Paul  Gregorj 

hl,i<k  i-as-le    chief  Caupolicai 

.I'Tome   t.nderwood  Spencer  Chartei; 

;  hester  Lnderwood  Albert  Hacket 

i,""o";y,Sloane...  Jack  Sha.\ 

Harriet  Underwood  Virginia  Franc 

Andy  Nab  ...Will  H.  Philljric 

^  olandi  Tamara  Gey 

Just  because  such  songs  as  "Makinj 
Whoopee"  andd  "Red,  Red  Rose"  liav 
been  floating  aDout  via  radio  and  clul 
orchestras  for  tlie  past  11  months  doe 
not  mejin  there  is  no  more  than  some 
thing  melodic  to  "'Wlioopee."  Until  om 
sees  this  beauUful  production,  sponsore< 
by  Ml-.  Zeigleld,  painted  in  brilliant  hue; 
by  Mr.  Urban,  and  decked  with  endlesi 
designs  and  colorings  of  costume  by  Mr 
Harkrider.  it  will  be  impossible  to  real 
ize  Jusl>  how  titanic  an  achle\'emeni 
"Whoopee"  is.  Without  such  a  tireles! 
comedian  as  Mr.  Cantor,  It  still  woulc 
be  something  worth  while  merety  ai 
pictorial  diversion.  With  him,  it  ex 
pands  into  an  evening  overflowing  with 
merriment. 

'■The  Nervous  Wreck"  originally  wai 
in  story  form,  -wi-itten  by  E.  J.  Rath; 
Owen  Davis  made  a  play  of  it— a  farcel 
actually.  Mr.  McGuire  In  turn  kept  in 
the  hilarious  episodes,  such  as  the 
stalled  flivver  and  the  amusing  gasoline 
hold-up  on  the  mountain  road,  the  scene 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Bar-M  ranch, 
with  Henry  Williams  and  Sally  Morgan 
fleeing  from  the  cheated  bridegroom. 
Sheriff  Bob  Wells,  and^  aajueradiniT 


Durant  ..t. ....  t  ... .  George  Davis 

With  "The  Kiss,"  now  to  be  seen  at 
Loew'8  State  Theatre,  Greta  Garbo  com- 
pletes the  last  of  her  silent  pictures: 
from  now  on  she  will  have  to  come 
down  to  earth  and  talk  like  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  Whether  It  will  be  an  Im- 
provement or  not,  It  Is,  of  course,  too 
early  to  guess,  but  It  does  seem  a  little 
too  much  like  asking  the  Sphinx  to 
broadcast.  Her  attraction  is  of  a  subtle 
nature:  shades  of  expression  that  tell 
more  than  a  dozen  subtitles,  poise  and 
movement  studied,  perhaps,  but  eloquent 
of  emotion  and  of  tragedy.  Will  this 
all  disappear,  now  that  the  need  for 
pantomine  is  so  diminished  by  the  use 
of  the  human  voice,  or  will  she  be  able 
to  continue  her  special  technique  in  the 
new  medium? 

Irene  Guarry,  In  love  with  Andre  Du- 
bail,  a  prominent  young  lawyer,  is  sus- 
pected by  her  Jealous  husband  ot  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  a  handsome  boy, 
Pierre  Lassalle,  for  whom  She  feels  noth- 
ing but  sympathetic  Interest.  One  night, 
during  the  absence  of  Guarry,  Pierre  I 
bega  Irene  to  kiss  him,  just  for  friend- 
slilp.   As  she  complies  with  his  request,  i 
Guarry  returns  unexpectedly  and,  mis-  > 
understanding    the    situation,  attacks! 
Pierre.    A  door  shuts  suddenly,  cutting  j 
off  the  scene  from  view  of  the  audience, 
and  the  next  appearance  of  Irene  is  in 
court  on  trial  for  her  husband's  murder. 
A  verdict  of  suicide  is  obtained  by  An- 
dre, as  counsel  for  the  defence,  and 
Irene  Is  free.    Later  on,  when  Pierre 
accuses  her  of  having  killed  Guarry  for 
his  sake,  and  Andre  overhears  him, 
Irene  confesses  the  truth:  she  shot  her 
husband  lest  he  should  murder  Plei're 
in  his  Insane  jealousy,  but  It  Is  Andre 
alone  that  she  loves. 

Aided  by  the  fine  direction  of  Jacques 
Feyder,  who  has  an  eye  for  unusual 
camera  angles  and  the  ability  to  develop 
dramatic  situations  for  their  full  value, 
Greta  Garbo  gives  a  very  fine  and  sym- 
pathetic performance.  Her  hopeless  and 
restrained  passion  for  Andre  was  In- 
tensely moving  and  her  defiant,  yet  half 
terrified  demeanor  in  court  admirable. 
In  his  sincere  portrayal  of  Andre,  Con- 
rad Nagel  gave  fine  support,  while  Lew 
Ayres  was  engaging  enough  as  Pierre 
to  give  any  Jealous  husband  nightmares. 

2.  L.  H. 
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Thrima  ai\pn.  \iollnlst,  Trtth  the  help 

'  f^alph  Anfrell.  planlft.  played  this 
\m  Ifist  nlpht  In  Jordan  Hall: 
I'l,  E  minor,  Mozart;  Spnatfl;,  C 
■ninor,  Grieg;  Poeme,  Cbaus59n:  Le- 
cfndP,  Alfred  Raiilwes;  In  a  Boat,  De- 
Hissy;  Pei-petual  Motion,  Rles;  Praelu- 
dium  and  Allegro,  Pugnani-Krelsler. 

Let  It  be  said  once  more:  persons  not 
f^)t  at  the  violin  liad  best  be  still  when 
violin  technique  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion. Miss  Given,  they  say,  Is  a  pupil 
of  Auer.  She  IS  very  unlikely,  therefore, 
to  stand  In  want  of  technical  facility. 
She  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  express  her 
musical  feeling  without  constraint.      '  ; 

She  likes,  it  would  seem,  a  small, 
sweet  tpne,  for  the  most  part  subdued 
in  quality,  if  very  soft  actually  veiled. 
When  she  chooses  to  play  loudly,  or 
>with  marked  emphasis,  she  gives  some- 
thing  the  eflfect  of  kicking  tone  out, 
instead  of  letting  It  flow.  Or,  perhaps, 
last  night  she  was  not  In  the  mood. 

Both  she  and  Mr.'  Angell  approached 
Mozart  in  a  vein  of  perfunctory  polite- i 
ness  that  did  his  sonata  no  good;  it! 
turned  it  prodigiously  dull.  With, 
Grieg  they  had  a  way  which  time  very  j 
likely  will  prove  the  right  way:  they 
saw  him  small,  a  man  of  pretty  melody 
and  cunning  conceits,  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  seriously.  "But  ~  ttiose  who 
knew  Grieg's  music  In  its  heydey  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  such  way, 
at  least  not  yet  awhile.  If  that  music 
of  his.  lacks  emotion  of  a  certain  kind, 
brilliancy  of  rhythm,  and  poetic  imag- 
ination, no  dallying  with  its  prettiness 
will  make  it  worth  the  hearing.  If, 
by  the  same  argument,  one  finds  no 
poetry  or  romance,  in  Chausson's  poeme, 
what  remains  in  the  music  to  hold 
attention?  | 

Miss  Given  can  scarecly  have  hc^n' 
in  the  vein  last  night.  She  drew  a 
large  audience.  r.  r.  g. 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 

:  cmeo  and  Juliet" 
The  cast: 

.UigiiH  Alexander  Knox 

■wM-  Gill   Ann  Poiterfield 

,- •  lo  Juliet.  Iiilliaii  Martin 

-•.  rv.  servant  to  Capulet .  .Russpll  Delane.v 
.:.S(in.  servant  to  Capulet.Frani.is  Watkina 
t  ham.  servant  to  Montasiie  L.  Hiimphre.v 
.hnsnr.  servant  to  Montague.  .  .  .E.  Pope 

ivolio  Eilw.  Grennan 

,iiit   .Alexander  Knox  i 

nlei  Palmer   Brink  ' 

■  IV  Capulet  Isabel  Randall 

■ioiuas-'ue    Philip  Coolidee 

i.i.iv   Montague  Beverley  Reimer 

i;sialn.«   Donald  Pace 

Komeo  Milton  Parsons 

Paris   Carllon  Litchtield 

.Tnliet   Colette  Rosseel  Humphrey 

Mercutio-  Lanine  Humphrey 

.\ntonv  Philip  Coolidce 

Pol  pan  EUzahelh  Pope 

Friar  Laurence  Francis  VTatUins 

Peler.  Apothecary  Philip  Coolinice 

Very  often  amateur  actors  give  better 
performances  of  Shakespeare  than  pro- 
fessionals. Enthusiastic  amateurs  bring 
a  freshness  to  the  familiar  lines  that 
give  them  renewed  zest.  Especially  in 
psrformances  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is 
needed  warmth  and  spontaneity,  not 
studied  but  genuinely  felt;  young  actors 
make  the  adolescent  (  even  though  adult) 
Romeo  seem  less  absurdly  moody  than 
stylized  Shakespearians  do:  young  girls 
make  Juliet,  with  her  sweet  and  gener- 
ous idealism,  believable.     The  young 
!  players  at  the  Peabody  Playhouse  last 
:  night  did.  much  to  make  their  perform- 
'  ance  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  reach  the 
'  high  standard  possible  to  amateur  com- 
panies.    They  erred  only  in  making 
.spasmodic  attempts  to  declaim  in  the 
;  time  honored  Shakespearian  way,  and 
'  since  they  are  not  adept  at  it,  they  fre- 
!  quently  sacrificed  that  naturalness  that 
I  should  be  their  best  point. 
1    Milton  Parsons,  especially,  who  played 
I  Romeo,  should  pay  more  attention  to 
I  clear  diction  and  less  to  a  melodiufi 
I  murmuring  of  the  lines.     In  spite  of 
his  excellent  voice  and  evident  sense  of 
j  stage  action,  he  allows  the  actor's  most 
I  effective  medium,  his  diction,  to  spoil 
his  effects.    Colette  Rosseel  Humphrey, 
'  as  Juliet,  looked  and  acted  her  part 
I  with  charm.  Specially  promising  was 
the  work  of  Edward  Grennan,  as  Ben- 
volio.      Laning  Humphrey's  Mercutio 
was  too  labored;  he  too  &'^:iould  try  to 
.peak    with    that    slightly  magnified 
naturalness  that  is  the  perfection  of 
t.age  diction.    The  performance  could 
i)p  better  co-ordinated,  although  it  is 
veil-timed,   and  speedy.  Interesting 
.<-ets  and  costumes  make  the  stage  pleas- 
ant to  see. 

Considering  that  Our  Theatre  Reper- 
nrv  Company  may  appeal  to  a  small 
i-ut  faithful  type  of  audience — persohs 
'vho  like  to  see  Shakespeare,  Moliere 
and  other  masters  acted — the  importance 


lof  clear  enimciation,  even  in  a  very         ^l\'^,,"^<=^f  ^'iK  ^^e"^^*"""  ooay: 
Ismail  house,  cannot  be  overestimated.  J™^"  ^^^^    ,f,.  manage 
ApproprUte  incidental  music  was  con-  '"f"*  ""'^  with  difficulty, 
tributed  by  a  trio  ^       sense.  Therefore,  the  dramatic 

I  Tonig'ht  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be  soP'ano  she  ought  to  be.  Miss  Wood- 
repeated.  Thursday  evening  there  will,'"*"  deals  most  successfully  with  small 
I  be    a  performance  of    "Le    Bourgeois  '^""^s  where  a  neatness  of  rhythm  and 

£  B      *  pleasant  native  archness  stand  her 
*    I  best  in  stead.    The  old  French  round, 
"1 9*>9  !     "Aupres  de  ma  Blonde."  she  sang  de- 


I  Gentilhomme.' 
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THEATERS 


E.  H.  Sothern 

A  large  audience  gathered  at  Sym- 
1  phony  Hall  last  evening  to  hear  E.  H 
I  Sothern  in  a  dramatic  recital.  Mr. 
'  Sotheni'.s  appearance,  under  the  aus-< 
pices   of   the    Junior   T..eague.  lielil 
uuKli    intere.st,    for    this  renowned! 
Shakespearean  actor   conies  beforei 
his  audiences  in  large  part  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  (li'a malic  school.  He 
I  lists    a    program    which  iiicUules 
I  scenes    from    "Hamlet,"  "Othello," 
■  Taylor's    "Our    American  Cousin," 
"Macbeth,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  poems  from  "If  I  Were  King." 
i  These  scene.s,  done  in  Mr.  Sothern's 
I  brilliant  and  telling  manner,  serve 
I  in  large  measure  as  vehicles  for  a 
flood  of  reminiscences  which  illttmi- 
jnate  the  history  of  the  stage  during 
many  years.  The  actor  has  no  need 
to  limit  his  tales  to  his  own  experi- 
'  eiices,    since    his    association  with 
older  players  has  left  him  a  fertile 
i  field  of  memories.  And  since  there 
j  surely  is  no  need  at  this  date  to  re- 
i  discover  the  remarkable  abilities  of 
I  Mr.  Sothern,  it  may  not  be  beside  the 
I  point  to  report  a  few  of  his  more 
j  important  recollections. 
I     When  Mr.   Sothern  came  to  his 
I  reading  of  the  part  of  Dundreary,  he 
I  told  of  the  growth  of  the  character 
under  the  persuasions  of  his  father. 
He  gave  a  picture  of  Laura  Keene 
and  Joseph  Jefferson  standing  by  a.s 
all  the  little  business  of  the  part  was 
developed.  And  he  told  of  the  con- 
stant popularity  of  the  play  for  20 
years.  {It  ran  for  five  years  more,  but 
I  enthusiasm  was  on  the  wane.)  To  a 
I  younger  generation,    who   have  not 
i  known  the  period  when  the  actor, 
I  rather  th^  the  play,  and  the  indi- 
'  vidual  actor,  rather  than  the  com- 
pany, were   the   mainspring   of  the 
stage,  some  of  his  talk  must  have 
been  amazing.  As  for  Dundreary  him- 
self, with    all   his   absurdities,  one 
rather  wonders  how  audiences  for 
20  years   found   him   so  frightfully 
funny.  Yet  Dundreary  is  typical  of 
that  old  school  of  acting  which  had 
so.  many  remarkable  exponents,  and 


which  has  been  superseded  by  to- 
day's crisper,  more  biting  and  more 
realistic  manner.  Mr.  Sothern  rie 
plores  its  disappearance.  True,  Dun- 
dreary is  acceptable  when  a  man  of 
Sothern's  abilities  portrays  him.  But 
what  can  he  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  lesser  player? 


lightfully  last  night.  She  was  happy, 
too.  In  the  French-Canadian  songs.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  program  she 
made  her  voice  sound  best  in  the  aong 
by  Pranz. 

But  it  Is  all  a  pity.  To  throw  away, 
for  want  of  technique,  on  pretty  trifles 
a  voice  that  would  reach  to  Donna 
Anna's  air  of  the  letter — this  should 
never  be.  Let  Miss  Woodman  read  Sir 
Henry  Wood.  R.  R.  G. 

CONCERT  NOTES 

Richard  Burgin  will  conduct  the  Sjnn- 
phony  concerts  this  week..  The  program 
will  comprise  a  suite  from  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  "Coq  d'Or";  Borodin's  Sym- 
phony, B  minor.  No.  2;  Saint-Saens's 
violin  concerto  No.  3  and  Wetzler's 
Symphonic  Dances  from  his  opera,  "The 
Basque  Venus."  The  Dances  will  be  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time.  The 
opera  is  based  on  a  griisly  story  by 
Prosper  Merimee  of  a  young  bridegroom 
who  put  his  betrothal  ring  on  the  fin- 
ger of  a  statue  of  Venus.  To  his  con- 
sternation the  finger  crooked  and  he 
could  not  remove  the  ring.  On  his 
wedding  night  the  statue  came  to  the 
bridal  chamber  and  crushed  him  in  her 
embrace.  The  opera  was  produced  last 
year.  The  Dances  have  been  performed 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  this 
country.  They  were  first  played  in  con- 
cert form  at  Hamburg  with  Dr.  Muck- 
conducting.  The  excellent  Jacques  Thi- 
baud  will  be  the  solo  violinist. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  writing  about  musical  life^  In 
America  to  the  London  Times  of  Nov. 
9,  says:  "The  Boston  Symphony  .  .  . 
which  has  not  suffered  from  guest  con- 
ductors, but  has  constantly  been  imder 
the  baton  of  Serge  Konssevitzky,  may 
now,  he  regarded  as  the  foremost  instru- 
mental organization  in  the  East." 

The  program  of  next  week's  concerts, 
as  now  announced,  is  as  follows:  Bach, 
Brandenburg  Concerto,  No.  3,  G  major. 
Blair  Fairchild,  Chant  Negres.  Ravel, 
Bolero.  Schumann,  Symphony  No.  2,  C 
major. 

-  The  program  for  next  Monday  night 
wUl  include  Handel's  Concerto  Grosso 
for  strings,  qp.  6,  No.  10;  Schunranns 
Piano  Concerto  (Martha  Baird,  pianist) ; 
Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic"  Symphony. 

Marguerite  La  Liberie,  soprano,  and 
Camille  Girouard,  baritone,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night. 

Rosa  Low,  a  soprano  of  New  York, 
will  sing  songs  by  Attey.  Carey,  Bishop, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Veretti,  Sibella, 
and  a  group  of  Roumanian  folk  songs 
in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
John  Attey's  songs  with  lute  accom- 
paniment were  published  in  1662.  Little 
is  known  about  his  life. 

Next  Sunday  the  afternoon  concert  in 
Symphony  hall  will  be  given  by  the 
Revelers. 

Jose  Iturbi,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
pianist,  will  play  at  Hotel  Statler  next 
Monday  at  3:30  P.  M.  for  the  benefit  of 
Deni-son  House.  In  the  evening  Maxim 
Karohk,  tenor,  will  sing  in  Jordan  hall. 
Russian  composers  wiU  be  well  repre- 
sented. '  P.  H. 


FLORA  WOODMAN 
Flora  Woodman,  soprano,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  very 
weU  accompanied  by  CUus  Dougherty. 

Una  Voce  Poco  Fa,  Rossini;  Mlnne- 
Ued,  Old  German;  Die  Sonne  schelnt 
nlcht  mehr,  Brahms;  StUle  Sicherlieit, 
Franz;  VolksUedchen,  Schumann;  Nell, 
Paure;  Mignonnette,  Wekerlin;  Aupres 
de  ma  Blonde,  arranged  by  H.  J.  Foss; 
D'Ou  viens-tu,  Bergere?  Ma  Fille,  veux- 
tu  un  Bouquet?  arranged  by  Somervell; 
Plrench-Canadlan  folk  songs;  Cradle 
Song,  Byrd;  Twilight  Fancies,  Delius; 
An  Erlskay  Lullaby,  arranged  by  Ken- 
nedy-Fraser;  The  Vesper  Hymn,  ar- ; 
ranged  by  Flora  Woodman;  The  Lass 
with  the  Delicate  Air,  Arne. 

If  Miss  Woodman  had  heeded  the 
counsel  proffered  young  singers  by  her 
distinguished  fellow-townsman.  Sh- 
Henry  Wood  to  develop,  namely,  her 
voice  till  it  became  a  fine  instrument, 
she  would  have  at  her  disposal  today 
an"  organ  fit  to  serve  the  musical  piu-- 
poses  of  the  most  ambitious  of  dramatic 
sopranos. 

Even  under  conditions  as  they  are, 
Miss  Woodman  can  emit  tones,  whole 
phrases  too,  of  thrilling  beauty,  tones 
rich,  warm,  at  times  of  an  exquisite 
clarity.  , 

Since,  unluckily  she  never  read  Su: 
Henry's  wise  words,  or  at  least  never 
felt  them  worth  taking  to  heart.  Miss 
Woodman,  neglecting  to  develop  her 
birthright,  has  not  learnt  to  deUver 
her  glorious  tones  with  any  degree  of 
i  consistency.  At  full  strength  she  can- 
'not  maintain  their  equality^  when  very 


TONY  SARG'S  MARIONETTES 

Should  the  time  ever  come  when  the 
htnnan  mind  loses  its  fondness  for  illu- 
sions, then  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes  will 
have  an  excuse  for  ceasing  to  be.  Until 
then,  these  eye-arreStlng  little  figures, 
clad  in  their  bright  habiliments  and 
jauntily  tripping  across  their  miniature 
stage  as  they  "speak"  their  lines,  will 
continue  to  fascinate  children  and  their 
elders  as  well.    When  old  Dame  Rip 
Van  Winkle  marches  out  in  front  of 
her  trimly-kept  domicile  and  begins  to  . 
berate  her  spouse  for  his  neglect  of 
f.amlly  responsibilities  and  h^s  shiftless  i 
I  ways,  her  old  dun-colored  cow  mooing  ' 
at  her  heels,  she  very  nearly  becomes 
a  creature  of  real' flesh  and  blood. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  realis- 
tic touches  In  Mr.  Sarg's  representation 
of  Washtagton  Irvhig's  famous  story  is 
the  scene  when  Rip  Van  Winkle  sits 
down  by  his  little  daughter,  Judy.  In 
front  of  the  fireplace  and  tells  her  a 
I  story  about  the  old  lady  way  up  in  tha 
I  mountains  who  hangs  out  all  the  stars 
and  the  moon  and  weaves  the  fleecy 
I  white  clouds  out  of  cobwebs.  The  funny 
i  little  men  in  black  and  red  velvet,  with 
'their  big  hats  and  long  whiskers,  who 
are  playing  nine-pins  In  the  mountains 
(or  was  it  ten-pins?  >  and  who  greet 
i  Rip  with  their  comical  laughter  when 
i  he  arrives  loaded  down  with  a  cask  of 
I  rum,  are  an  especially  merry  feature. 

Rip  Van  Winkle's  final  awakening  on 
•  a  gra.'^sy  moun^i  slope  and  his  long 


white  hair  and  beara  ana  nis  rusty 
by  his  side  are  all  there  exactly  as  !\: 

'  Irving  said  they  were.  But  somethi- 
he  neglected  to  tell  about  was  the  e 

Ifective  Dutch  folk  dance  that  Judy  ar 
ber  small  boy  playmate  do  so  perfect! 
when  they  are  Mr.  Sarg's  Marlonettf 

!  There  are  others  m  the  play  that  c; 
do  dances,  too.    These  queer  little  fo, 
from  old  New  York  Knickerbocker  da 
will  perform  twice  daily  for  the  rest 
the  week  at  Treraont  Temple,,  just  ; 
they  did  so  pleasantly  last  evening.  M 

I  Sarg  says  they  are  only  about  2^-  fe 
high.  Anyway,  they  make  him  look  lu 
a  giant.  F.A.  B. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestri 
gave  the  sixth  concert  of  its  49th  sea 
son  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphon; 
Hall.  Richard  Burgin,  the  concert  mas 
ter,  conducted.  Jacques  Thibaud  wa: 
the  solo  violinist.  The  program  was  aJ 
follows:  Rimsky-Korsakov,  suite  fronr 
"Le  Coq  d'Or";  Borodin,  Symphony,  I 
minor.  No.  2;  Saint-Saens,  Violin  Con 
certo  No.  3,  B  minor;  Wetzler,  Sym 
phonic  Dance  in  Basque  style  fron 
"The  Basque  Venus,"  an  opera  based 
on  a  story  by  Merimee.  (First  time  In? 
Boston.) 

Some  dismi.ss  Borodin  as  an  amateur 
in  music;  accomplished  in  his  own  pro- 
fession: no  doubt  "fond  of  music",  but, 
far  inferior  to  the  other  members  ol 
the  "Big  Five".  Thus  they  do  hinr 
grass  injustice,  as  Handel  unjustW 
slighted  Gluck,  saying  that  his  owi| 
cook  knew  more  about  counterpoinS 
Borodin  had  not  the  academic  trainlnj 
of  Balakirev  and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  bui 
he  wrote  songs  of  exquisite  beauty! 
there  is  the  symphony  played  yesterl 
day;  there  are  pages  of  "Prince  Igor" 
there  is  a  charming  string  quartet.  Nt 
doubt  in  all  these  works,  except  thi 
songs,  a  learned  professor  could  poinl 
out  some  technical  flaws,  shortcoming! 
and  so  on,  but  Borodin  had  musicai 
Ideas,  imaginative,  poetic;  he  was  noj 
slavishly  bound  to  the  theory  that  exJ 
treme  nationalism  is  all-important;  ha 
knew  and  was  proud  of  his  country'^ 
history;  he  realized  the  value  of  Rus- 
sian and  Asiatic  folk-songs;  but  he 
knew  that  music  to  endure  for  a  time 
must  pass  national  boundaries:  that 
oriental  flavormg  must  be  for  orthodox^ 
form.s  lo  plea.se  we.stern  ears:  for  notli-) 
ing  in  masic  .so  quickly  palls  on  Mie 
.so-<'.-ille(l  civilizfd  world  a.s  extreme  ami 
DUslinate  rxolit  isiu.  'lake  the  syinplio- 
nv  in  1!  minor,  (or  example,  o(  wliicli 
Tne  Finale  is  the  least  imporlant  sec- 
tion 

Only  a  composer  of  a  poetic  nature 
a  lover  of  the  beaatltrii  which  includes 
tancy,  could  havs  WTiiten  the  Scherzo 
tlie  Andante,  and  much  of  the  opening 
Allegro.  In  these  page?  there  are  fine 
harmonic  and  Uistruniental  exprpsslons; 
that  are  Borodin's,  not  another's,  'ihet 
-Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d  Or  preceded  ! 
delightful  niiislo  in  larfer  part,  but 
ciiicfly  so  by  reason  of  piquant  instru-^ 
iiifiitatlon  The  difference  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  R4niEky-Kor3akov'a 
mii.sic  Is  for  the  opera  house;  Borodin's 
for  the  concert  hall,  it  lies  in  the  mu-si- 
cal  nature  of  the  two  men.  Borodin^ 
while  he  was  writing  his  symphony  wasl 
aLso  at  work  on  his  opera.  It  is  not  sin-! 
prishig  that  there  are  inea.sures  in  the, 
symphony  that  recall  tlie  Polovlslai^ 
dances  with  chorus  in  "Prince  Igor  "; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  symphony 


that  can  be  called  strictly  operatic:  nor 
is  Rimsky-Korsakov  In  his  happiest 
mood  when  he  attempts  in  any  one  of 
his  works  to  be  strictly  symphonic,  al- 
though he  put  himself  imder  a  rigorous; 
course  of  counterpoint,  when  he  found 
out  that  he  needed  this  instruction. 

Mr.  Wetzler,  knowing  that  the  scene 
of  Merimee's  "La  Venus  d'llle"  is  not! 
'  far  from  the  Basque  country,  helped  | 
himself  reasonably  to  Biscayan  rhythms.  1 
He  chose  the  Fandango,  though  itj 
Is  especially  a  Spanish  dance:  the 
Zortzico,  a  complicated  dance  in  which  | 
many  join  toward  the  end;  Espatadantz. ; 
a  Basque  sword  dance  that  admits  j 
pantomime:  and  for  a  Finale  the  Arin 
Arln,  the  last  figure  of  the  Zortzico. 

The  suite  derived  from  the  opera 
was  first  performed  at  Hamburg  under 
Dr.  Muck's  leadership.  The  Chicago 
orchestra  gave  the  first  performance 
in  this  country  last  February.  The 
opera  itself  was  produced  at  Leipsic 
Isist  November. 

As  is  the  ca-se  with  most  suites  when 
the  dances  are  not  in  strong  contrast, 
the  earlier  pages  of  Mr.  Wetzler  s  sym- 
phonic dance  are  the  most  striking, "the 
most  musically  interestuig.  When  he 
comes  to  the  furious  pages  of  the  Finale, 
there  is  chiefly  a  monstrous  din  in 
which  distinctive  rhythms  are  lost.  The 
Fandango  and  the  Zortziko  are  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  hearer;  those  which  are 
most  creditable  to  the  composer.  How 
closely  this  music  expresses  tlie  Bis- 


cayan  splr.t  »nd  emotions  la  not  tor  a 
New  Englander  who  knows  that  land 
only  through  tales  of    travellers  and 
novelists,  and  through  Illustrated,  print, 
to  say.    Ten  years  ago  last  April  Mr. 
Laparra's  "Basque  Sunday"  wa*  per- 
formed here  at  a  symphony  concert. 
The  composer  was  tlie  pianist.  The 
s,  iv  rzo  wa.s  suggested  by  the  game  of 
In  the  last  movement  there 
allusion  lo  the  "Arin-Arin"  and 
uii<-    Kspiiladaiuza,"  but  Mr.  Laparra 
nld  IliiU,  hLs  :iun  wa.s  not  .so  much  to 
if.on.siUiite  ilie  rhythms  a.s  to  expre.s.s 
iir  niu.sic8l  sentiment  evoked  in  lum 
i.v  cfitHln  Bi-ravan  a;.ppci,s  and  ciis- 
-ir,-    In  Pimie  5  suites  from  hi.s  music 
iV'ii'a     •tiamuntcho,"  sflfctions 
at  a  symphony  concert  early  in 
rihap.-ody  '  wa.-?  first  performed 
V  the  Bosron  Orchestra  Club  as 

-  1910— there  aie  Biscayan  dance 
I?  Laparra's  music  is  pic- 
.e,  worthy  of  the  man  that  wrote  I 

'   .i-ria,  "La  Habanera."  But  the  sim- I 
<ir  measine  ,n  which  Azucena,  wlien 
lie  if  dragged  by  Perrando  before  the  j 
1'  ill  Lima,  .-ings  of  her  homeland! 
i.i^cay  neater  to  lis. 
•Saens  it  held  in  slight  repute ' 
ioung  lioii.s  who  today  roar  their  ' 

-  about  mii.sic,  but  lie  wrote  an  I 
>         violin  concerto,   three  piano  I 

-ncertos  out  of  hi.s  five  that  are  worth  | 
'■a ring,  chamber  music  of  excellent  i 
ititahly.  a  witty  opera  "Phryne"  and  i 
other  music  that  i.s  not  negligible  His  I 
third  violin  concerto  still  gives  pleasure  I 
especially  when  it  is  played  by  Mr.  Thi- 
baud,  iho  most  aristocratic  of  vioiinists  • 
now  before  our  public.  Yesterday  he  ' 
was  recalled  many  times. 

Mr.  Burgin  had  firm  control  of  the 
orchestra.  He  conducted  tastefully  with 
spirit,  with  authority.  The  concert  will 
be  repeated  tonight.  The  progi-am  of 
next  week  will  be  as  follows:  Bach 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  for  strings' 
Fail-child.  "Chants  Negres"  (first  time 
In  Boston).  Ravel,  Bolero  (first  time  In 
Boston).  Schumann,  Symphony  C 
major.  No.  2. 


knew  llie  juii^ic  life,  ijuwiniiig  intiniiue- 
iy  acqvtainled  with  the  giant  ant  cater 
and  the  three-toed  .slolh.    On  the  way 

1  lo  Europe.  Lisbon,  Bclem.  Vigo  were 
seen,  finally  there  was  a  safe  arrival  in 

■  Germany. 

A  most  interesting  travel  talk;  rich 

[in  pictures  and  inlormation.    It  will 
be  repeated  tliis  afternoon. 
Next  week,  "The  Rhine."        P.  H. 
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AKK'TOURISTS' 
ROUP  SO.  AMERICA 

iMcwir's  Traveltalk  Draws 
arge  Audience 


.jjjiject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Travel- 
^jjj  itrated  with  still  and  motion 
jg^' which  drew  a  large  audience 
phony    hall    last    night,  was 
„^  South  America." 

4g  through  the  Panama  canal, 
his  fellow  tourists  down  the 
^>ast.   Though  Balboa  was  shown, 
jft-cifully  did  not  recite  Kcats's 
;  in  which  the  poet  made  the 
IS  break,  nor  did  he  pad  his  talk 
Panama  by  tellinR  about  Morgan 
'his  merry  men.    One  would  gladly 
seen  more  of  Lima,  which,  ac- 
'ding  to  recent  reports.  Is  now  a  de- 
tful  city  to  live  in  and  let  the  world 
Cuzco,  interesting  through  hts- 
al  a.isociations,  did  not  tempt  a 
sojourn. 

he  wonderful  Inca-s  did  not  bequeath 
r  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
r  .skill  in  architecture  to  their  de- 
iidants.  Those  ol  today  looked  worth- 
and  poverty  stricken:  yet  some  sea- 
s  ago  a  film  play  showed  a  mag- 
cent  Inca  temple  In  California  with 
full  retinue  of  priests,  bigoted  fol- 
ers,  and  a  tiger,  caged  ready  to  dls- 
rage  the  woman  newspaper  reporter 
im  New  York.    Lake  Titicaca,  the 
fghest  body  of  fresh  water,  gives  fish 
the  descendants  of  the  Incas.  La 
^    :.  .the  highest  capital  in  the  world, 
iS  no  place  for  thase  who  shiver  easily 
and  are  catarrhal.    The  people  in  the 
not  I  hern  portion  of  Chili  are  like  the 
bircl.s  in  one  of  Calverley"s  poems:  They 
lie.  (I    no   overcoats  or'  umbrella.s,  lor 
s  unknown.   This  retjion  is  a.s  dry 
i.imn  of  vegetation  a.s  it  is  rich 
rate,  borax  and  copper. 
Ill  Antofagasta  the  audience  was 
ro  .see  the  se.i  hon.';,  mothers  drlv- 
nelr  young  into  the  water  and 
-ng  them  to  .swiin.  There  was  only 
ipse  of  the  fine  city  Santiago,  with 
aground  of  towering,  snow-peaUed 
lains. 

I     n  followed  a  series  of  remarkable 
Weiiire.s:    The  magnificent  .scenei^  of 
hf  Mngellan  Straits;  the  surpri.singly 
lodrrn  Punta  Arenas,  the  most  .soitth- 
jnmn.st  city  of  the  world;  the  Island-s 
ih;i lilted  by  birds;  many  view.'  of  the 
r  iipendotis  Iguazu  falls.    The  audience 
"•lOwed   unmist.akable  appreciation  ol 
-e-'e  plelures.  ; 
.    Magellan  .Straits  were  left  be-, 
'    The  contra.st  between  shiftless, 
> ,    :  1  v  stricken  Paraguay  and  thriving 
L'ijguay  was  striking.     Prom  Monte- 
W"-  ^^''■^  ''^  ''"^  buildings  and  fre- 
r  beaches,  the  audience  went  on 

f  =  )00-mile  trip  up  the  mighty  Amazon 
P=..  saw  strange  birds,  fi.sh,  plants,  and 


ROSA  LOW 

Rosa  Low,  soprano,  well  accompanied 
by  Walter  Golde,  sang  this  program 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall: 
On  a  Time,  Attey;  Pastoral,  Carey; 
Come,  Who'll  Buy  Primroses,  Old  Eng- 
lish; Love  Has  Eyes.  Bishop;  Lachen 
und  Weinen,  Schubert;  Der  Himmcl 
hat  eine  Trane  geweint.  Roselein  Rose- 
lein,  Auftrage,  Schumann;  6  Stornelli, 
Veretti;  Bimba  Bimbetta,  Sibella;  Rou- 
manian folk  songs,  Flore,  fue  Flore  Tre 
Cui,  Brediceanu;  Foaie  Verde  Lamaita, 
Ciobanas  Dela  Miori,  Kiriac;  Dragu- 
Mi,  Mandra  de  Tine,  Brediceanu. 

Miss  Low  gave  her  hearers  an  un- 
usually agreeable  hour.  She  has  much 
in  her  favor.  Of  a  singularly  attrac- 
tive personality,  she  Is  further  blessed 
with  the  imagination  which  enables 
her  to  make  any  .song  she  fancies  inter- 
esting. The  bright  atmosphere  of 
spring  itself  she  evoked  when  she  trilled 
through  the  Carey  pastoral.  Delight- 
fully she  called  her  primroses  for  sale. 
With  just  the  right  sh-'vle  of  archness 
she  warned  her  lovcr,  in  the  Italian 
"stornello,"  to  have  done  with  his 
whistling,  for  fear  of  the  neighbors. 
Mighty  neatly,  too,  by  the  way.  Miss 
Low  made  the  moment  clear  when  first 
she  heard  that  imprudent  whistle. 

To  enable  her  to  do  justice  to  the 
promptings  of  her  dramatic  intelligence. 
Miss  Low  has  the  command  of  real 
musicianliness.  She  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  a  phrase.  She  feels  melody.  She 
understands  where  to  place  accents, 
with  what  force  to  ply  them.  At  varia- 
tions of  tempo  she  is  apt. 

A  sound  musician,  in  brief,  and 
sensitive.  Miss  Low  is  fortunate  In 
possessing  a  voice  fit  to  carry  her  mu- 
sicianship. She  has,  indeed,  an  ex- 
tremely good  voice,  fine  in  quality,  long 
enough  in  range.  Although  she  has 
trained  this  excellent  voice  to  a  line 
of  exquisite  purity,  by  no  means  has 
she  turned  it  incapable  of  assuming 
many  variations  of  color. 

To  her  voice  training  and  technique, 
surely,  she  must  have  paid  close  heed. 
In  English  she  has  developed  remark- 
ably distinct  enunciation,  not  to  forget 
the  finer  point  of  significant  diction. 
Also  she  has  made  her  own  a  velvety 
smooth  legato.  In  her  own  way  she 
has  become,  furthermore,  mistress  of 
breath  management. 

The  pity  is,  however,  that  a  singer  so 
able  as  Miss  Low  should  employ  a  sys- 
tem of  breathing  which  often  leaves 
her  so  sorely  in  the  lurch  that  sometimes 

she  cannot  sing  a  phrase  through  at  her 
ease,  or  even  strictly  in  tune.  For 
want,  too,  of  breath  freely  obtained  and 
conserved,  she  cannot  always  give  the 
warm  tones  her  nature  must  crave,  or/ 
high,  strong  tones  at  all.  Since  yelling 
and  forcing  lie  outside  her  taste,  she 
refrains  from  singing  songs  which  de- 
mand tone  she  cannot  give.  Herein 
she  shows  wisdom  and  fine  taste,  but  it 
is  regrettable  that  she  should  allow  a 
technical  defect  to  limit  her  to  a  range 
of  songs  that  easily  grows  tiresome. 

R.  R.  G. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Sherwood  -was  foirtunaie  in  securing  the  excellent  company  now 
playing  in  "Waterloo  Bridge."  Women  of  lesser  capabilities  might  have 
coarsened  the  lines  spoken  in  the  flrst  scene.  These  lines  are  frank  enough, 
but  they  are  Indispensable  to  the  characterization  of  Kitty  and  Myra. 
The  dialogue  was  not  framed  to  excite  the  guffaws  of  those  afflicted  ■with! 
a  hair-trigger  laugh,  but  spoken  with  that  deliberate  attempt  it  would ' 
have  apparently  had  that  purpose.  All  those  who  enjoy  good  acting,  the 
acting  that  seems  natural  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  art,  should  see  this 
play.  Mr.  Sherwood  at  the  end  avoided  two  pitfalls:  an  impossible  happy 
ending;  or  rank  sentlmentalism  when  the  soldier  meets  Myra  for  the  last 
time.  , 

Some  dramatists  might  have  added  another  act,  with  Myra  married  to 
Roy  and  Setting  out  for  Glens  Falls  with  consequent  exposure  and  suicide. 
Mr.  Sherwood  ends  the  play  as  it  should  end  for  dramatic  purposes.  Myra, 
alone,  hoping  for  a  destroying  bomb,  is  a  much  more  pathetic  figure  than 
if  she  came  to  grief  after  a  few  months  of  uneasy  happiness  in  a  strange 
land. 


Kalman's  music  for  "The  Duchess  of  Chicago"  is  worth  hearing,  for 
certain  pages  have  a  delicacy  and  charm  that  are  not  often  remarked  in 
musical  comedies.  There  Is  also  pleasing  curiosity  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Tiller  girls  make  their  many  and  rapid  changes  of  costume. 
Among  the  comedians — the  adaptation  of  the  German  libretto  is  not  kind 
to  them — Mr.  Blore  stood  out  by  absence  of  mugging  and  the  quiet  Inclslve- 
ness  with  which  he  spoke  what  was  given  him  to  speak.  Miss  Talz  and 
Miss  Breen,  with  Mr.  Woolf,  did  justice  to  the  music,  nor  did  they  attempt 
to  "hog  the  show,"  though  they  had  many  opportunities.  Too  often  the 
voice  of  the  leading  woman  in  a  musical  comedy,  when  she  lifts  it  up  in 
»ong,  is  lit*  that  of  a  shrill-edged  mother  dividing  the  shuddering  night 
(to  take  liberties  with  a  poem  of  Tennyson  that  Carlyle  did  not  find 
worthy  of  his  comrade  in  pipes  and  tobacco). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  how  many  titles  the  word  "Duchess " 
has  entered;  from  Webster's  great  tragedy,  "The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  to  "The 
Duchess  of  Chicago."  In  the  light  opera  field  "The  Duchess  of  Dantzlc," 
with  Ivan  Caryll's  music,  brought  out  in  1903,  is  probably  the  most  famyiar. 

This  must  be  said  concerning  the  performance  at  the  Shubert  Theatre: 
Mr.  Woolf,  Miss  Talz  and  Miss  Breen  spoke  their  lines  distinctly  and  intel- 
ligently. The  comedians  were  also  audible — at  times  unfortunately  so  for 
the  adapter  of  the  German  libretto. 


The  Herald  recently  published  an  editorial  concerning  the  faulty  enun- 
ciation of  too  many  actors  and  actresses,  especially  actresses.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  also  published  an  editorial,  "Speak  the  Speech  Trippingly," 
written  by  that  experienced  and  able  dramatic  critic,  Mr.  Edward  Fuller, 
who  once  filled  that  position  on  the  Boston  Post  when  E.  M.  Bacon  was 
the  editor: 

"It  Is  a  good  many  years  since  Willlam<Archer,  speaking  of  the  English 
stage,  said:  'We  have^lost  the  art  of  diction.'  He  referred  particularly  to  the 
poetic  drama,  where  clarity  of  utterance  Is  above  all  essential.  Has  the  art 
been  in  any  degree  regained  since  then?  Most  recent  productions  of  Shakes- 
peare do  not  suggest  that  It  has.  But  the  evil  is  almost  as  plainly  visible 
in  the  productions  of  modem  plays,  in  the  cloudy  enunciation  of  plain 
prose.   .   .  , 

."The  limit  of  realism  in  art  is,. of  course,  an  old  question.  It  can  hardly 
be  answered  dogmatically.  But  this  at  least  may  be  said — the  minute  repro- 
duction of  superficial  trilts  is  not  art.  ^romwell  wished  to  be  painted  as 
he  was,  warts  and  all;  but  It  would  have  been  a  bad  portrait,  despite  its 
fidelity  to  detail,  had  it  been  merely  a  face  without  the  soul  behind  it.  'Bald 
realism'  usually  fails  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  These  actors  who  think 
I  that,  because  ordinary  ^>eech  is  often  inaccurate  and  slovenly,  they  have 
only  to  employ  similar  methods  on  the  stage  tc  carry  conviction  to  an  audi- 
ence, inake  the  fundamental  mistake  of  confusing  nature  and  art.  Without 
an  Idealizing  touch  nature  becomes  unnatural. 

i'lt  was  once  maliciously  said  of  Charles  Coghlan  that  he  turned  his 
back  to  the  footlights  when  he  wished  to  convey  intense  emotion.  Indistinct  j 
utterance  is  a  sort  of  turning  one's  back,  a  substitution  of  a  vague  penumbra 
of  the  dramatist's  thought  for  the  sharply  defined  picture  he  endeavored  to 
evoke.  After  all,  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  mumbling  his  lines  deprives 
him  of  this  right.  The  stage  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  model  for  accurate 
pronunciation  and  distinct  enunciation.  Perhaps  the  old-time  actors  some- 
times mouthed  their  words  unduly,  and  were  unnatural  by  being  stilted.  But 
the  opposite  fault  is  quite  as  serious.  There  need  not  be  'elocution,' but  there 
should  be  some  sense  of  verbal  values,  some  approach  to  clarity  of  speech." 


When  "Journey's  End"  was  produced  in  Norway,  the  Oslo  critics  came  to 
the  astonishing  conclusion  that  the  play  failed  to  present  the  reality  of  war. 
This  led  the  Manchester  Guardian  to  remark:  "As  a  matter  of  strict  fact, 
there  always  must  be;  you  cannot  have  people  butchered  on  the  stage  as 
a  concession  to  the  real  thing.  But  it  seems  rather  odd  that  the  play,  drama 
as  it  is,  should  have  passed  without  much  challenge  on  the  ground  of 
'realism'  in  the  lately  belligerent  countries  only  to  be  dismissed  as  lacking 
in  the  correct  atmosphere  by  the  critics  of  neutral  Norway.  This  seems  to 
be  a  clear  case  of  the  old  assertion  that  the  looker-on  sees  most  of  the 
game." 


The  Manchester  Guardian,  by  the  way,  has  this  to  say  about  a  recent 
sad  occun-ence  in  London:  "These  are  gay  and,  eventful  times  for  dramatic 
critics.  At  Golder's  Green  they  have  been  forbidden .  to  enter  the  local 
Hippodrome,  and  even  pushed  aside  from  its  booking  office,  because  they 
were  not  supposed  to  see  a  new  Galsworthy  play  before  It  was  'released' 
for  West  End  consumption;  and  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  one  of  them  has  just 
had  his  face  slapped  over  a  luncheon  table  by  a  young  woman  who  resented 
his  criticism  on  her  acting.  What  Is  more,  he  had  his  face  slapped  as  a 
serious  international  gesture.  '^  slapped  him  for  all  Americans,'  says  the 
slapper,  in  a  subsequent  Interview;  'It  is  his  whole  attitude  towards  Ameri- 
cans that  I  object  to.* 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  slappee  will  now  amend  his  attitude 
towards  Americans — after  all.  it  is  a  rather  distinguished  thing  to  be  slapped 
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on  behalf  of  an  entire  nation.  In  this  competitive  world  it  must  count  for 
something.  A^slap  that  represents  the  whole  of  the  American  common- 
weaJth,  all  the  way  from  Hollywood  to  Manhattan  Island,  Is  rather  a  r#- 
scunding  assault.  Still,  the  old  world  might  yet  go  one  better.  Somebody 
night  now  arrange  to  strangle  a  leader-writer  on  behalf  of  the  entire  League 
of  Nations." 

An  Interesting  article  might  be  written  on  the  dangers  Incurred  by  critics 
In  the  pursuit  of  their  profession.  We  remember  when  a  Chicago  editor 
uas  horsewhipped  because  an  unpleasant  notice  of  the  charming  Lydta 
Tliompson  was  published  in  his  paper;  also  the  uncomfortable  experience 
of  the  music  critic  of  the  London  Times  who  had  found  fault  with  Clara 
Butt's  vocal  gymnastics.  Her  husband.  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumf ord,  a  vlrUe 
baritone,  standing  over  six  feet  from  the  ground,  assaulted  him  and  not 
merely  ■with  injurious  epithets. 


THE  SPANISH  INVASION 


La  Argentina,  dancing  a  week  ago  Saturday  to  music  by  Granados,  De 
Palla,  Guerrero,  Albeniz,  Valverde  and  folk  tunes;  tomorrow  Jose  Iturbi,  a 
renowned  Spanish  pianist,  born  at  Valencia  34  years  ago,  with  a  program 
that  will  include  pieces  by  Albeniz,  De  Falla,  Granados.  as  well  as  pieces  by 
Mozart,  Chopin,  Brahms,  Debussy,  Ravel.  (This  recital,  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Denison  Hou.se.) 

Iturbi  was  a  pupil  of  Victor  Henri  Staub  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  was  awarded  a  first  prize  in  1913.  What  has  become  of  M.  Topo- 
K)vski  and  M.  Fournier?  M.  Casadesus— the  three  also  were  awarded  a  first 
prize  that  year— is  highly  esteemed  in  Paris  as  a  pianist,  but  where  is  Topo- 
rovski,  whose  name  alone  should  draw  a  large  audience?  Staub,  born  at 
Lima,  Peru,  was  a  pupil  of  Diemer.  Before  Iturbi  went  to  Paris  he  studied 
at  the  Valencia  Conservatory;  later  at  Barcelona,  where  his  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  agent,  was  Joaquin  Malats — but  according  to  the  biographi- 
cal dictionaries  Malats  died  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  If  thfs  is  true, 
Iturbi  n,u.<^t  "have  recei\  ed  absent  treatment,  or  taken  lessons  of  Malats  at 
the  age  of  four  or  five. 

In  1919  the  Geneva  Conservatory  called  Iturbi  to  be  the  head  of  the 
piano  fEculty.  There  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  had  already  made 
himself  knov,'n  as  a  pianist  of  the  very  first  rank,  not  only  as  one  having  an 
Impeccable  technic  but  one  having  an  uncommon  regard  for  tonal  beauty 
and  poetic  expression.  He  has  excited  admiration  in  European  countries,  in 
South  America,  and  since  his  appearance  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  11  with 
•the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  concerto  in  G 
major,  in  cities  of  this  country.  Is  it  possible  that  he  will  not  be  engaged 
here,  for  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra? 


Mr.  George  Copeland  was  the  first  piani.st  to  familiarize  audiences  of 
Boston  with  music  of  Spanish  composers.  Mr.  Monteux  and  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  brought  out  orchestra^  works.  Before  them,  there  was  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  "Rhapsody  on  Spanish  Themes,"  and  Chabrler's  "Espana"— would 
that  Dr.  Koussevitzky  might  find  it  worth  while  to  conduct  the  latter 
dazzling  work. 

La  Argentina,  however,  was  the  first  to  show  us  the  true  characteris- 
tics of  the  Spanish  dance.  In  her  talk  here,  admirably  reported  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Borton  in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday— the  conversation  was  in 
Spanish— La  Argentina  stated  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  preserve  the  old 
traditions  of  Spain's  dances.  Some  years  ago  Havelock  Ellis  in  "The  Soul  of 
Spain"  wrote  regretfully  that  "Danqlng,  at  all  events  in  its  more  ancient 
and  characteristic  modes,"  was  one  of  the  customs  falling  into  disrepute. 
"It  is  no  longer  fashionable;  it  is  chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  classes; 
the  best  cafes  cantantas  are  hidden  away  in  back  streets.  The  most  exqui- 
ite  dancing  may  sometimes  be  found  only  after  many  months,  because  no 
one  thinks  of  mentioning  it.  .  •  .  Nowadays  the  Spaniard  prefers  places 
of  amusement  which  vacillate  between  the  French  cafe  chantant  and  the 
English  music  hall."  And  Havelock  Ellis  in  the  chapter  on  "Spanish 
Dancing,"  which  should  be  read  by  all  wishing  to  understand  fully  and 
appreciate  the  more  the  art  of  La  Argentina,  says,  "The  instinctiv^e  dignity 
and  self-respect,  the  profound  love  of  decorum  and  beautiful  ritual,  which 
the  Spaniard  displays  in  his  religious  functions,  and  even  in  the  bullfight, 
become  visible  in  dancing  also."  This  was  seen  in  La  Argentina's  "Cor- 
doba," perhaps  the  most  beautiful  representation  of  her  art,  though  the 
audience  liked  better  the  more  obvious  peasant  dance.  Her  program  in- 
cluded a  dance  from  De  Falla's  "La  Vita  Breva"  and  the  Ritual  Fire-Dance 

from  his  "El  Amor  Brujo."  In  Paris  she  has  produced  the  latter  with  her^ 
own  company.  To  the  audience  in  Symphony  hall  the  Pire-Dance  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits  was  without  special  meaning.  In  the  ballet,  Candclas  be- 
lieves that  a  dead  man  whom  she  loved  passionately  may  come  back.  She 

I  has  a  new  lover,  but  she  feels  herself  in  the  power  of  the  man's  ghost;  a 
story  not  unlike  the  one  in  Anatole  France's  ironical  novel  of  theatre  life, 

I  "L'Histoire  Comique. " 


triumphal  tour  in  this  country.  She  conquered  Boston!  "that  city  kn 
its  austerity,  by  dancing  for  the  Bunker  Kill  monument."    One  re&oi  v 
wonder  that  Quakers  were  converted  by  her  dash  and  grace.    "For  thcs'- 
•  puritans,  the  theatre  was  a  place  of  perdition.  Fanny  drew  them,  even 
Boston  where  the  sect  had  a  special  reputation  for  austerity.   At  New  Yor;; 
•  one  of  these  devout  persons,  throwing  his  Bible  over  the  windmill  wc 
straight  to  the  Park  Theatre  and  begged  James  Sylvain,  the  partner  < 
Fanny,  to  procure  for  him  at  any  cost,  one  of  the  intoxicating  dancers'  shoe.- 
Sylvain  sent  the  amorous  Quaker  to  his  charming  comrade's  maid." 

The  story  of  Emerson's  and  Margaret  Fuller's  enjoyment  at  seeing  Fanny 
is  a  thrice-told  tale,  but  Emerson  in  his  journal  wrote  at  length  about  the 
dancer.  First  an  analysis  of  her  art;  then,  "As  to  the  morals,  as  it  is  called 
of  this  exhibition  that  lies  wholly  with  the  spectator.  The  basis  of  this  ex- 
hibition, like  that  of  every  human  talent,  is  moral,  is  the  sport  and  triumph 
of  health  or  the  virtue  of  organization. '  Her  charm  for  the  house  is  that  she 
dances  for  them  or  they  dance  in  her,  not  being  (fault  of  some  defect  in 
their  forms  and  educations)  able  to  dance  themselves.  We  must  be  ex- 
pressed. .  .  .  The  Immorality  the  immoral  will  see;  the  very  immoral 

will  see  that  only;,  the  pure  will  not  heed  it— for  it  is  not  obtrusive— perhaps 
will  not  see  it  at  all."  Emerson  found  no  danger  to  young  women  leaving 
with  a  father  or  brother  "happy  and  well  guarded  parlors"— to  see  Fanny 
dance,  "but  I  can  easily  suppo.se  that;  it  is  not  the  safest  resort  for  college 
boys  who  have  left  metaphysics,  conic  sections,  or  Tacitus,  to  see  these  trip- 
ping satin  slippers,  and  they  may  not  forget  this  graceful  silvery  swimmer 
when  they  have  retreated  again  to  their  baccalaureate  cells.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  the  best  in  each  kind,  and  as  a  good  student  of  this  world. 
I  desire  to  let  pass  nothing  that  is  excellent  in  its  own  kind  unseen,  unheard."' 

Fanny  was  especially  applauded  in  this  country  and  at  Havana  for  her 
dancing  the  cachucha,  so  much  so  that  at  Havana  when  she  was  given  a 
gorgeous  Spanish  costume  for  the  dance  a  woman  added  a  marvelous 
fan  on  which  the  cachucha  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

No  one  wrote  so  eloquently  about  this  dance  as  Theophile  Gautier  when 
Fanny  danced  it  in  Paris  in  "Le  Diable  Boiteux"  in  1836.  She  surpassed 
Rosita  Diez,  Lola,  the  best  dancers  of  Madrid,  Se\-ille,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  the 
gypsies— he  had  seen  them  all,  and  nothing  was  comparable  to  this  cachu- 
cha. Nevertheless  the  public  had  to  be  habituated.  There  were  letters 
even  editorial  articles,  protesting  against  the  immorality  of  the  dance' 
Even  her  castanets  were  thought  to  be  immoral,  like  the  spotted  circus  hors^ 
that  Blanca  rode  in  Artemus  Ward's  pathetic  tale.  I 

Did  La  Argentina  ever  admit  this  dance  to  her  repertoire?  It  was' 
said  in  1895  that  the  name  of  this  dance  was  not  given  in  any  Spanish  die-' 
tionary,  though  the  dance  was  national.  It  was  danced  by  a  man  or  a 
woman  alone,  at  first  in  a  moderate  movement.  The  dancer  little  by  Uttle 
increased  the  rapidity  of  her  steps  and  the  noLse  of  her  castanets  "The. 
steps,  like  the  tune,  are  gay,  graceful,  passionate,  the  bust  and  head  play 
a  great  role  in  the  expressive  movements  that  characterize  the  dance  "  It 
was  a  comparatively  modern  dance.  Is  Mrs.  LUy  Grove  right  in  saying  that 
the  cachucha  was  a  "specialty,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  invention  of  Carlotta 
Gnsi,"  and  not  a  national  Spanish  darxe?  The  authorities  are  against  her  ' 

There  were  famous  Spanish  dancers  in  Paris  before  Fanny  made  the  ' 
cachucha  famous.  Dolores  Serra,  the  Fabiani  sisters.  MUe   Plunkett  not' 
a  Spaniard,  excited  the  admiration  of  Gautier  by  her  performance  of 
the  bolero.  ■ 


A  Spanish  dancer,  famous  in  her  day.  who  visited  Boston  was  Isabel 
Cubas,  who  came  out  at  the  Wmter  Garden  Tlieatre,  New  York  in  1861  She 
was  a  pantomunist  as  well  as  a  dancer,  appearing  in  "The  Wizard  Skiff  " 
Masaniello/'  and  "The  French  Spy."  "She  danced  with  a  fire  and  a  pasaon 
that  seemed  irresistible."  She  attempted  a  speaking  part  in  "Went  of 
Wish-Ton- Wish."  She  had  one  word  to  exclaim  as  the  curtate  feU 
"Father,"  and  succeeded  in  saying  "Fader."  She  died  at  New  York  in  1864 
and  rests  in  Greenwood  cemetery.  She  danced  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Nov.  19.  1861.  1862  and  in  September,  1863,  was  seen  in  "Th^FVench  Snv  " 
•The  Wizard  Skiff."  "Karramatta"  and  as  Vanderdecken  in  "The  Flvte'e 
Dutchman."  " 


There  were  Spanish  dancers  in  Boston  before  La  Argentina.   Not  those 
who  in  musical  comedies  knew  the  East  side  in  New  York  or  South  Boston 
as  their  birthplace.    Spanish  dancers  were  chosen  by  James  H.  Hackett  in 
Paris  and  appeared  in  Boston  at  the  new  National  Theatre  in  1853.  Soto 
was  the  leading  woman  "and  in  several  of  her  dances  evinced  the  natural 
vigor  characteristic  of  Spain."   Pougead  ranked  first  in  favor  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  "There  was  real  artistic  talent  in  this  troupe,  but  not  enough  to 
give  them  powers  of  attraction  in  cities  where  better  dances  had  often  been 
seen;  and  aware  probably  of  this  fact,  and  unwilling  to  'carry  weight.'  their 
drapery  was  exceedingly  scant  and  light,  not  sufficient  to  merit  tlfe  charge 
of  immodesty,"  wrote  Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  "but  enough  to  pique  the 
unosity  of  the  susceptible."    Some  15  of  the  company  were  discharged 
'  'thout  warning.    "Though  a  lack  of  means  to  pay  so  heavy  a  company 
fcmed  to  compel  recourse  to  some  such  step,  a  more  conciliatory  method  of 
ducing  the  expenses  might  have  been  resorted  to." 
Fanny  Ellsler  danced  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  ttie  Tremont  Tliea- 
tre on  Sept.  7,  1840.  Tliat  night  the  receipts' were  $1242.  She  received  $500  a 
night.  On  Oct.  2  the  receipts  were  $1391.75,  but  on  Sept.  28  only  $620.75. 
'  Tbese  receipts  included  premiums  obtained  at  auction.    Auguste  Ehrhard 
in  his  well  documented  life  of  the  dancer  gives  an  amusing  account  of  her 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Sunny  Side  Up" 

An  original  screen  musical  comedy 
with  songs,  story  and  dialogue  by  De 
Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson:  directed 
by  David  Butler  and  presented  by  Fox 
with  the  following  casf: 

jMoII.v  Call-    .Tanet  Ga.vnor 

.lark  Ciomwell   Chai  les  Farrell 

Jane  Woiih   Sharon  L.viiti 

Eddie  Rafforty   Frank  Richardson 

Eric  Swenson   El  Brpndel 

Bee  Nichols  Mariorie  While 

.Toe  Villo  Joe  Browit 

Mrs.   Cromwell   Mar.v  Forbes 

Raoul   Alan  Paull 


melodists  and  lyricistr;.  have  cent:  ibutrav 
several  catchy  numbers  to  "Sunnv  Side  '< 
Up."    The  most  captivating  one  "is    If  j 
I  Had   a   Talking  Picture  of   You  '  ' 
others  are  "Im  a  Dreamer.  Aren't  \' 
All?"  strurnncd  by  Janet  on  a  zit 
which     strangely     reproduces  saK. 
orchestral  effects;    "Sunny  Side  Up"! 
and  "Turn  on  the  Heat."  an  ensemble 
dance  novelty  in  which  snow-covered 
igloos  dissolve  under  the  warmth  of' 
many  sinuous  dancing  girls  and  give 
place  to  uprising  palmettos.   Mr.  Butler 
for  his  part,  shows  several  highly  illumi- 
native scenes  m  his  early  sequences 
the  progress  of  a  fourth  of  July  block' 
party  on  a  populous  str^t  of  New  i 


Lake  Peter  Gawthorne    -       -  . — i  uv«^,,  i^cw 

One  of  the  pathetic  figures  of  the  \  "PP/""  with  its  parade , 

present-day  screen  is  little  Janet  Gay-  its  songs,; 


nor  of  the  wistful  eyes,  the  sensitive 
mobile  features.  When  the  screen  was 
silent  she  was  one  of  its  most  appeal 
ing  adornments  by  reason  of  her 
fragile  person,  her  very  expressive 
facial  play.  Thrust  willingly  into  the 
"talkies"  she  doubtless  has  discovered, 
as  have  her  thousands  of  admirers,  that 
the  fates  which  have  proved  kind  to 
some  can  be  cruel  to  others.  Already 


dances  and  speeches  from  a  bedecked 
platform,  its  glimpses  into  various  in- 
teriors disclosing  domestic  secrets  both 
comic  and  tragic.  Later  he  makes 
lavish  use  of  playing  fountains,  of  rich 
estates  and  their  enchanting  gardens. 

For  light  and  familiar  humor  there  is 
El  Brendcl.  he  of  the  ingratiating  smile, 
the  fumbling  good  intention,  the  muti- 
nous  high  collar  and  the  vanishing 
I  cuff.      Mr.  Brendel  plays  the  role  of ' 


it  has  been  demonstrated  that  her  j  benign  protector  to  the  lovelorn  Janet 
voice  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  j  Marjorie  Whitfe.  a  screen  debuUnte 
audible  pictures.  When  she  is  com-  shows  promise,  when  given  better  scope 
pelled  to  try  to  sing,  even  to  dance,  one  of  becoming  a  capable  comedienne 
realizes  that  only  her  fine  courage  is  Some  of  the  children  mtroduced  in  the 
sustaining  her  under  most  trying  clr-  block  party  scenes  and  in  the  Crom- 
cumstances.  The  case  of  Mr.  Farrell,  well's  charitv  show  are  more  amusing 
long  identified  with  Miss  Oaynor  in  than  their  elders  In  the  cast, 
companion  roles,  is  similar.    Appealing  yv.  E.  G.  i 

in  pantomime,  he  becomes  the  awkward 
novice  in  dialogue.  For  singing  he  has 
not  the  slightest  talent.  Yet  here  they 
both  are,  principals  in  an  ambitious 
music -coated  mounting  of  an  excep- 


FENWAY 
"Darkened  Rooms" 


An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted  I 

tionally  stale  theme,  the  realization  of  1  ^^^.'Z^lZ'l?  tr..ame 'nam^-  I 
apoorlittlegirl'sdreamof  atall,  hand-  gir   phiiip    Gibbs:    directed   bv  U 

'■"■'^  i°  o^'';      TT    ^  Gasnier  and  presented  bv  Pafam 

The  Messrs.  DeSylva,  Henderson  and  ^^i,        following  cast  ' 
trio    of    musical    comedy  j  * 


Brown. 


.  D.i 


.  .  .  \Valla(-e  M 

 E.  11    '  . 

 Sanin)>   iiri' koii 

un  definite  signs  it  would  i 
i  .iai      it  they  are  going  to  make  a| 
pretty  good  actor  out  of  Neil  Hamilton! 
after  all.   There  have  been  moments  in 
■the  past  when  the  task  seemed  difficult, 
|lbufe>iiow  he  is  coming  on,  and  coming 
on  last.  As  the  boardwalk  racketeer 
who  seemed  bound  to  spoil  a  perfectly 
good  photographer  to  become  a  fake 
spiritualist.  Hamilton  does  a  very  neat 
at  at  character  work  in  "The  Darkened 
Rooin,"  a  picture  out  of  the  ordinary 
•un,'  made  rather  deftly  from  Sir  Philip 
aibtis's  story.  It  is  one  of  those  pic- 
tures which  keeps  one  guessing  as  to 
the  outcome,  whether  Emory  Jago  will 
land  in  jail  or  succeed  in  his  wild  dream 
}f  exacting  thousands  of  dollars  from 
i  gullible  heiress  who,  in  her  eagner- 
aess  to  hear  a  spirit  and  message  from 
isr  dead  lover,  an  aviator  killed  in  the 
»ar,  disregards  the  warnings  of  her 
oresent  lover,  Bill.  That  he  does  not  run 
afoul  of  the  law  is  due  to  the  neat 
little  trick  which  Ellen,  the  ex-chorus 
jirl  whom  he  has  befriendsd,  pla'Vs  on 
him  as  a  desperate  last  resort.  Ellen 
It  first  had  consented  to  po.se  of  the 
dear  sister'  who  received  and  trans- 
mitted the  spirit  messages,  but  she 
icnew  when  to  quit.    Since  Emory  was 
i  stubborn  lad,  Ellen  had  to  adopt 
drastic  measures,  with  huge  success 
How  she  did  it  makes  the  climax  of  the 
picture,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  dis- 
;lo6e  the  ti  ick  here. 

The  pictorial  features  are  Interest- i 
ng;  a  big  amusement  park,  with  iis 
•oiler  coasters,  *  its   bright  lights,  its 
Towds;  Mme.  Sylvaras'  seance  parlor; 
ifago's  studio  where  comes  at  divers 
imes  a  .sailor,  each  time  with  a  new 
iweetheart.  to  pose  in  affectionate  Juxta- 
position.   One  girl  insisted  on  a  classy 
picture,  .if  it  was  to  travel  around  the 
world  on  a  battleship.    The  characters 
are  intelligently  developed,  especially 
those  of  the  frowzy  soothsayer,  of  Jago 
tubbord  .student  of  the  occult,  and  of 
:ien,  the  girl  who  loved  him  despite 
a.s  sinful  quest  of  riches.    Mr.  Hamil- 
,on's  voice  was  restfully  modulated,  his 
nanner  natural,  his  whole  performance 
;onsi.stently  shaped.     Miss  Brent,  at 
ler  best  in  certain  hard  types,  indicated 
;he  gradual  softening  of  Ellen's  nature 
rom  a  disillusioned  chorus  girl  to  a 
olicitous  helpmate  to  the  youth  who 
lad  given  her  a  haven.    Miss  Henry 
vas  amusing  as  the  loquacious  fortune 
leller.  W.  E.  G 


( liaractcn>;ati()n.s,  Carol  Lombiird  n•a^ 
.sympathetic  and  attractive  as  Margery 
and  Cupid  Ainsworth  was  amusing  as 
Vera,  whose  job  it  was  to  give  advice 
to  the  lovelorn.  ELK. 


op|:ra  in  boston 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


^ined,  is  all  tenderness  ana  womai^iy 
I  fidelity,  stunned  by  his  mad  outbursts, 
leaves  the  house.    Lord  agrees  to  see 


P?ome   niiMin  <r«i,.i*— i   _  ,  ^  ^^^^^  morning,  still  sure 

bome  pubUc-spirited  men  and  women  ofof  himself,  stUl  the  egoist.  The  curtain 
Boston  are  now  making  the  experiment  of  pro<^*"~°'*  *  question  mark, 
viding  operatic  performances  at  a  reasonahiK*.  '^^^  dramatic.  Intensely  so  at 

price  It  is  their  hnnp  that  fv,»  L  '^''*^°"^°"times,  without  becoming  cheaply  the- 
leart  M  thP  »^ff!wi        ^          ^''P^^^^^  I'O'-d  is   the   one  character 

ieaa  to  tne  establishment  of  "permanent  opera'Strongly  drawn.  The  others  are  more  or 
— that-.  i.<;  a  «»a<:nn  nf  vv^'-—  *i  J.—-  1p<!c  forviinov  Avery  is  descended 


—that  is,  a  season  of  more  than  two  or  ever^^^  familiar.    _  ...^  ,„  ,  

a  half-dozen  week.t;  Vrom  the  guide,  philosopher,  friend  who 


a  half-dozen  weeks.  r--  -  <=        ,.....v,„v.^..>.»,  „„„ 

Grand  opera  presented  in  every  way  thattrPintrwl!^  L"d%'errhrc!>U"diK 
justifies  the  prefix  of  the  adjective:  celebrated^umas  the  younger.    •  -  - 


Ann  is  our  old 


PARK 

"The  Awful  Truth"  [ 

Ad  all-lalking-  nicdiic  adapted  by  AithuJ 
Richman  and  Horace  .lacksoii  from  the  pla;), 
of  the  same  name  b.v  Mr.  Richman:  UiJ 
reotert  h.v  Marshall  Neilan  and  presented  1)4* 
Pathe  with  the  following-  cast: 

Lucy  Wamner   jna  Clairfl 

Norman   Wairiner   Henr.v  Daniel 

Kdear  Trent   Theodore  Von  Eltzi 

pan  Leeson   paui  Haive.i^ 

Mrs.    Leeson   Blanche  Pre.Icri.i! 

.Josephine  Trent    Judith  Voscllj  ,  "    — «,«;icuiatcu;   .7"-"o»-.  vjui  vyiu 

Jimm.v  Kempster   John  Ro.  hei   singcrs;  a  large  and  well-trained  chorus-  an     "'^       disappointed  woman  who  yet 

A  few  seasohs  ago  there  was  a  de-'  orchestra  that  can  do  justice  to  the  morp  mnrt  f^tains  affection  for  her  husband  when 
Hghtful  comedy   .'The  Awful  Truth,"   ern  scores;  sumptuous  and  artistifsuTseS^^^^^^^^^ 

m  Which  Ina  Claire  gave  a  perform-i  and  costumes;  a  ballet  worthy  the  name-  ex-P°''trai''  °^  Curtis  Maxwell.  The  dia- 
ance  which,  in  its  sparking  comedy  and!  perienced  conductors — opera  that  answers  these'°^"®  ^  *P^s'^'"S  the  action,  save 

•sophisticated  emotion,  left  nothing  to  be  requirements  is  necessarily  a  luxury  and  an  pv  nr^id^®  f  ^^^^""^  tirades  of  Lord  in 
desired  The  same  play,  now  a  talk-  pensive  one.  so  expensive ' hat  huTdreSs  oTtru;'"Tre  ir^^^rrl^^T^T^nSS'  and 
ing  picture,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Park  lovers  of  the  art,  those  who  do  not  attend  per-^^io^S^  the  prompter's  volpe  was  a  few 
Theatre  during  the  current  week.  Little   formances  simply  because  thev  are  fa<!hinn!.v,i»^^'"^    heard,    it    was  uncommonly 

-       ■   -  ^  and  costlv  are  unablP  tn  pnie>.  tCl  „        v.  ^^"^  ^  veritable  first  perform- 

n^T.  JtliT       ,     u        ^  housc&nce.  Lord's  sublime  confidence  in  him- 

inere  should  surely  be  room,  and  therese'^  was  so  forcibly  portrayed  by  Mr. 
should  be  encouragement  for  performances  that^""*  ^^^^  spectators  shared  that 
are  not  so  great  a  drain  on  a  modest  nur-^.  p°?»^<^ence  Miss  Fontanne  was  as  for- 
nor  should  thpsp  nprfnr,r,,«„\.    u  '"^       ^'^Presentation  of  the  dis- 

 .  „„,  n,  „fi^°^H,p     f  performances  be  necessarilyillusioned  wife,  as  In  the  Wene  when 

nd  to  hear  Miss  Claire  breeze  her  ^  "feiigiDie  value.  It  depends  on  the  publicshe  would  fain  bring  balm  to  wounded 
through  a  series  of  matrimonial  j  ^nether  the  present  experiment  will  succeed  or'"'*'^^'  ^"'^ry  was  genial  and  sane, 
ds  and  come  out.  as  she  should.  I  fail  in  its  nraiseworthv  numocp-  u         j  "ot  forcing  his 


diminished  in  its  sleek  snjartness  and 
clever  dialogue,  it  affords  a  very  pleas- 
ant hour;s  entertainment.  To  b.e  sure 
the  plot  is  nothing  to  boaSt  about,  but 
to  complain  about  that  would  be  fool- 
ish; it  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
see  and  ■  •  -  -•  —  • 
way 


KEITH -ALBEE 
iWff  News" 

lAn   all-talking   melodrama  adapted 
Jack  Jungmeycr  from  the  stofy  by 
brge  S.  Brooks,  screen  play  by  Walter 
Leon:  directed  by  Gregory  La  Cava 
I  presented  by  Pathe  with  the  foi- 
ling cast: 

l'".   R<ibcrt  .\rnislron>r 

t^'"    Carol  L«nib?nl 

".  ,   /■•   Tom  Kcnncd.v 

iiei.  Attorney  ./  Wai-ncr  Richnion.l 

I""    Wade  BiXelci- 

.   .Sam  Hard.v 

i,„.,  lame.s  Donlaii 

i*""    Chailes  Sellon 

Cupid  .\insworth 

must  be  interesting  to  work  in  a    °oatswain.  E.  L.  H 

Ipaper  office  when   the  editor-in- 
spcnds  the  morning  dashing  in 
out  of  the  city  room  in  his  shirt- 
2S.  hiring  and  firing  one  of  his 

Tnockef  on"thr^efld^l'^""^  l^""-      Nicolas  Slonimsky  will  give  a  piano 
As  if  ?h=,?  t^rp^^f^"**  axphyxi-  recital  at  the  Women's  City  Club  next 
A?  11  that  weren't  enough,  the  Tuesdav  Dec  T  »t  R-ls  t>  ivr 
sr  _andjhe_district  attorney  'hold  JZfzo^i.  i'flat^' Berceuse  •  Chopin 

iThe   Maeic   Fire,    from    "The  Vallivrie'^ 

'urt  in  the  office  and  try  to  arrest  ii.i«b«trai,m    ^'15™^ 

least  half  a  dozen  Innocent  persons.'^^l^^^T y''^^^ 
"le  the  real  murderer  sits  bv  and  from  ihe  opera  "Lore  ior  Three 

ppr.     T*  _ii        ,       ,  ^   inu      Oranees  "   ProUoBiey 

c"s.    11  all  makes  for  pretty  excit-  U'lcmres  at  an  Exhlbilion  Moiissorgsky 

e  entertainment,  nevertheless,  and  ^"-i---^" -^'"'''^  sionimsky 
e  only  noticeable  flaws  that  can  be 
^ked  in  "Big  News,"  now  current  at 
!  Keith-Albee  Theatre,  are  the  in- 
ility  of  Robert  Armstrong  to  use  a 
'e writer  and  the  remarkable  manner 
which  he  loses  a  beautiful  black  eve 
the  space  of  an  hour 


hazards  and  come  out.  as  she  should, 
on  top. 

Lucy  Warriner,  a  young  and  slightly 
flu-tatious  wife,  is  suspected  by  her  stiff 
and  virtuous  husband,  Norman,  of  hav- 
ing indulged  in  a  serious  affair  with 
Jimmy  Kempster,  her  escort  to  various 
social  affairs.  So  sure  is  he  of  the 
correctness  of  his  suspicions  that  he 
insists  on  a  divorce,  which  Lucy  lets 
him  have.  Separated  they  are  distinct- 
ly unhappy,  Norman  especially,  since 
he  hears  that  Lucy  is  contemplating 
a  second  marriage  with  Dan  Leeson. 
Lucy  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  love  with  Dan.  all  she  wishes  to 
do  is  to  make  Norman  jealous  and 
finally  apologetic.  The  plan  works  out 
finally  after  all  sorts  of  amusing  com- 
plications and  Norman  finds  that  he 
suspected  Lucy  on  no  grounds  at  all. 
The  story  ends  with  a  reconciliation  in 
the  dark. 

Ina  Claire  gave  a  charming  perform- 
ance as  Lucy.  She  was  by  turns  co- 
quettish and  distant,  affectionate  and 
angry;  in  sort,  inconsistent  In  a  man- 
ner possible  only  to  an  unusually  at- 
tractive and  temperamental  woman. 
Henry  Daniel  was  calm  and  haughty  as 
Norman,  save  for  a  bit  at  the  end 
when  he  puts  down  his  foot  with  ser- 
ene determination.  His  part  is  subor- 
dinate to  Miss  Claire's,  of  course  but 
together  they  made  an  excellent  team 
On  the  same  program  is  "Sailor's 
Holiday,  '  a  nautical  comedy  in  which 
the  robust  Alan  Hale  has  the  part  of 
a  sailor  with  a  profane  parrot.  He 
comes  ashore  and  is  waylaid  by  a  dam- 
•se!  in  distre.ss  seeking  her  brother  who 
had  run  away  to  sea.    There  is  a  great 

Ideal  of  slapstick  fooling  and  consid- '   •   — - 

nable  roughhouse  through  which  Mr.  an  interesting  case.  Raphael  insists 
Hale  moves  with  riotous  enjoyment  as-  that'  Ann  should  accompany  him  at 
Risted  by  the  pretty  Sally  Eilers  as  the 'once  and  tempts  her  with  \'isions  of 
heroine  and  Paul  Hurst  as  a  ubiquitous  future  worldly  and  mental  happiness 


fail  m  its  praiseworthy  purpose-  it  also  denend^  uL  "^^i"?-  ^'^'^'  <ielighted  as  a 
on  thP  rhararfpr      fhp  v.lifl  oependschUd  with  his  first  edition  of  Sir  Thom- 

on  the  character  of  the  performances.   A  good.as  Browne's  "Rellgio  Medici"  received 
ail  round    ensemble  of  singers  who  take  their^rom  the  master  egoist  who,  another 
task  seriously  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  brilliant  Rastignac,  vowed  to  conquer  "isew'YorK, 
star  whose  splendor  necessitates  economy  in  the  world,  and  sought  a  woman's 

selection  of  the  support,  the  orchestra  and  the  a'^'  spumed  this  aid  and 

furnishing  of  the  staee  "'^cnesira.  and  the  Ann  was  not  the  fraU,  selfish,  heartless 

lurnisning  01  tne  stage.  beauty  of  Balzac's  Imagination. 

A  company  without  great  pretensions  re-  An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
cently  gave  pleasure  to  audiences  at  the  Arling-i        deeply  interested  and  at  the  end 

ton  Theatre.    A  lesson  might  be  learned  also'  g^"th"slastic.  

from  the  history  of  the  old  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany.   The  first  season  the  prices  were  mod-        ^?®^^5>^  ^^^^A  HOUSE 
erate;  the  performances  were  enjoved,  although-  ^  ^''""'"'^'^ 

many  of  the  IpaHlncr  cin-ror.  "ii**i  "■'""""b"     Opera  m  four  acts  by  Ponobielli.  Boston 

iiiAiiy  oi  tne  leaamg  singers  had  little  reputa-  "pera  company.    The  cast: 

tlon  either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  the  man- Laufr""^*.:.::; ^""Si-i^aiT^n 
ager  was  too  ambitious;  blazing  stars  werp  im-  1!!!,*^'?^'*   ^.  '^■^^'^ 

nnrfprf-    fv.«  „,.„   ■  En7.o  Gnmaldo    Giuseppe  RailaelH 

portea,  the  expenses  behmd  the  curtain  grew  If'"-.*^*  —  •          Pas.maie  Amaio 

more  and  more;  there  were  unpleasant  rumors  pfl  -----y-y^il^lll^Sl^^^ll] 
of  waste;  finally  the  company  was  disbanded.  i'T.ar 

and  not  solely  by  reason  of  the  breaking  out  of  Conductor.  Cario  Pergn 

the  World  War.  Mr.  Jordan,  the  generous  pro-  "^""''"^  "°  genius,"  complained  Bar- 
vlder  of  means,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the  ^^'^  Sentimental  Tommy  to  his 

Opera  House  was  due,  finally  wearied  of  thp  pv  '^^l-  "°"'y  talent."  Let  us  admit  as 
travasancp    Ht«  ni>rn«c.»         TV  .  LT  '""'^^  °f  Ponchielli,  doffing  our  hats, 

iravagance.    His  purpose  was  defeated.    BHter  however,  before  his  "talent,"  and  by  no 


was  his  disappointment. 


means  "complaining"  because  the  talent 


It  is  more  than  doubtful  .whether  onera  on scarcely  genius. 
■  — '          '   -  *  Let  us  also  point  to  the  facU-which 


the  scale  set  by  Henry  Russell  in  his  last  years 
as  manager  could  be  for  many  months  main- 
tained in  Boston.  A  civic  subsidy  would  in- 
volve political  interference  and  possible  graft 
There  is  no  reason  why  opera  on  the  lines  laid 
out  by  the  present  supporters  should  not  appeal 
to  the  public  at  large. 


SLONIMSKY 


Jaz?.pleile 
A  penny  for  your  thoughts 
Quasi  fuealo 

The  Sax  dreamins-  of  V\f- 
Typorraphical  errors 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS   STREET  THEATRE— lyie 
Theatre  Guild,  Inc.,  produces  for  the 
.-r-..-..       on  iiuui.  inrst  time  on  any  stage  "Meteor"  a 

•  -^J*"^'  crack  newspaper  re-  P}^y  1"  three  acts  by  S.  N.  Behrman 
"on  °"  "'^  e^"ing  a  Jhe  cast  was  as  follows:  '"^'i™"- 

st^{r^-;'-v.^v.Av.;-.-.3i/j:- 

A  Butter  ■  .J-Pouard  Loan 

"     f.'    Charles  McClelland 

cm^n^    f  *  '^'■^'nP  student  at  a 

small  university,  hates  his  fellows,  his 
professors,  the  whole  method  of  in- 

f3,n„„    -.-.7  -6v.  ...  vYiiue  the  atmosphere  of  the  I 

nf^cp  tf,  ^^-^  ^  the  P^f „Pe  especially  loathes  Sherman 

ton  vfoc^K  ^'^«=°^'ery  is  made  that  1?**"^^"'  »  crack  football  player  on 
;on  has  been  murdered.  account  of  his  prominence,  the  a^ula- 

•^'cion  falls  on  Banks,  who  Is  at         PaW  him,  and  because  he  thmL] 
^""w."^- „  look  bad  for  Ann  Carr  may  love  him  RaphaelS' 

e  was  heard  quarrelling  with  than  your  ordinary  egoSt  he 

ifi  man  and  had  a  reputatlo  S^^eves  him  self  to  be  aVupwman  He 
i"g  dangerously  drunk-but  the  knows  what  is  to  happen  In  t™ vUlacI 
le  discovery  of  a  dictaphone  ?nd  what  will  happen  to  Wm  in  New 
">  clear  him  and  convict  the  ^f/k.  Wealth  and  power  L 
l""s  th  ^""'^it  Armstrong  was  When  he  is  asked  what  he  will  do  Si 
.  It  a.s  the  hard-boiled,  persistent  ^^at  he  wishes— confident Iv  pv 

rc-devil  Banks.  Sam  Hardy  cX  iS«'=tfr-he  can  give  no  ^swerthat  satis' 
I  one  of  his  suavely  villLnous  fe^the  sentle  humorist.  D^i very  w^^^^^ 


scoop.    He  has  "an  "idea" thaT  Reno'' 
Werous  Italian  restaurant  ownefand 
vy  advertiser  with  his  paper,  is  the 
M  of  a  dope  ring.    With  much  dif- 
'  i^;,    ,         *  confession  out  of  a 
Who  had  bought  dope  from  Reno 
brings  It  to  Addison,  his  editor- 
nef,  who  re-engages  him  on  the 
at  an  increase  in  salary.  Reno 
i^frns  of  the  confession  and 
to  Addison;s  9fflce  to  get  it.  While 


She  does  not  know  whether  she  loves 
him.  This  she  does  know — she  is  in  a 
way  afraid  of  him. 

After  she  refuses  to  make  a  hurried 
flight  with  him,  he  rushes  out  of  the 
house,  screaming  "I  hate  you."  Now 
Maxwell's  brother  Curtis  has  been  urg- 
ing him  to  play  10  or  a  dozen  football 
(matches,  and  talks  of  the  great  sum 
that  will  come  to  them.  Sherman  hints 
ithat  his  heart  1»  weak.  As  they  are 
discussing  the  matter,  Lord  returns  and 
says  that  Sherman  can  never  marry 
Ann.  He  knows  what  ails  the  lad.  Ann 
must  be  told.  There  are  angry  words, 
Sherman  is  held  from  attacking  Lord. 
Highly  excited,  Sherman's  heart  falls 
him.  Lord  knew  this  was  to  be. 
I  Five  years  pass.  Lord  Is  rich  and 
jpowerful.  Not  content  with  what  he 
jhas  he  finds  oil  in  Mexico.  He  disposes 
lof  stock;  he  will  turn  the  land  into  a 
paradise;  there  will  be  a  happy  and 
[industrious  colony.  More  dictatorial, 
imore  egoistical,  more  sure  of  himself 
Ithan  ever,  he  brooks  no  contradiction, 
'sneers  at  Dr.  Avery,  who  assures  him 
that  his  scheme  is  Utopian.*  Ann  finds 
jherself  neglected;  she  sees  only  her 
(husband's  business  friends;  she  is  not 
I  a  sharer  in  his  life;  she  is  disgusted 
with  his  insatiable  ambition,  his  con- 
tempt for  mankind.   Meanwhile  Curtis 

^'^g  01  the 


ought  to  need  no  pointing — that,  once 
their  day  has  passed,  only  works  of  genius  1 
hold  their  own  by  their  own  force.  "II 1 
Trovatore,"  even  today,  holds  up  its  I 
head  with  the  best,  keeping  company  j 
with  "Lucia,"  and  "II  Barbiere."  For 
each  in  its  way  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
masterpieces   can   survive   a   deal  of  i 
Hough  treatment.  So  "fta  Boheme,"  and 
("La  Tosca,"  operas  still  at  the  top  of 
their  vcgue,  do  very  well,  however  ill  i 
they  may  be  done.  j 
j    But  operas  like  "La  Gloconda,"  operas 
excellent  enough  to  rais3  a  stir  when 
I  they  were  new  and  completely  in  taste, 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  when  they  set  I 
out  to  please  people  who  fancy  some- 
thmg  different.  To  reproduce,  in  short 
an  old  ooera  of  "talent,"  requires  thi 
ministrations  of  people  of  genius,  con- 
ductor, stage  manager,  actors,  singer."? 
People  of  genius,  in  any  walk  of  life, 
are  rare. 

That  they  should  abound  in  the  new 

[Boston  Opera  Company  is  scarcely  to 
»f  ^^P^cted.  The  only  wonder  in  that 
Mr.  Amato,  who  must  know  very  well 
the  brilliant  forcefulness  of  "La  Gio-  i 
conda"  when  conditions  of  performance  i 
are  right,  should  elect  to  be  a  party  to  , 
a  performance  which  by  no  possibilltv  ' ' 
could  approach  sufficient  Tightness  to 
make  it  even  reasonably  effective  The 
new  organization  showed  no  wise  judg- 
ment when  they  made  their  entry  with 
°Pera  quite  beyond  their  powers. 
They  have  among  them  artists  very 
capable  indeed.    Mr.  Peroni.  in  com- 
mand of  an  excellent  orchestra  of  per-  , 
haps  60  players,  got  excellent  results 
from  those  same  players.    He  held  the  i 
chorus  together,  stirrmg  them,  when  he 
could,  to  animation.    To  the  princi- 
pals he  proved  support  indeed 

irn^5"  ,iV^u^°'  P^ronl.  also 

knew  aU  the  ropes.    Knowing  as  well 
how  to  smg,  he  sang  extremely  well, 
always  expressively,  sometimes  with  real 
one'pnority.   Miss  Barron  sang  with  beau 


whom  he  regards  as  thp^m°^  }'^^  °"^TfV,T  t.^'  ^^"^  with  beau- 

his  brother    r^?f  ,  murderer  of  KH!         *nd  admirable  taste.  Eaual- 

his  enemy   he  kno^Th'  ^''f  ^"^is  is     "eautlfu!  tone  Mr.  RadaeTu  C  at 
corruption 'in  Mexico  b'^^.^^f  ^  trickery,      disposal,  but  for  want  of  Miss  Bar- 
ing, believinl  hif  c?i    "'^^^'^oesnoth-  >ns  taste,  during  the  first  two  acts 
are  omiWs  to  hi,  ^i^"^^         ^a'=«on  ^.,}«'  %  "e  heard  far  less  often. 
T-..^  to       foes.  La  Traviata"  will  be  sung  tonight 

M  "Carmen"  presently.  In  these; 
peras  of  genius  still  in  fashion,  the 


thSVtall  tw^t'o  i'''' 

Ann  to  leavp  hi^i?  i°  happen;  he  begs  genius  still  in  fashion,  the 

share  his  fate  a  Jin^  h ""^^  "ot  hX,'^°"lPf«y  will  surely  do  them^lves 
time  to  hi<:  ^;.f  he  knows— this         •'"^'''^e-    There  was  a  large  audi- 

w^l    There  is  a  draSL-'""""""^  '  «'  «" 

isexultant'^t;i„\^/^-t^-«-tm^^^  MAXIIvTl^OUK 

claiming  bf^-  newsboys  are  nrol,  ^^^''^  ^^^or.  sang  the  fol- 

claiming  his  ruin  in  the  streets  Thp^'°^'"e  "^u^'c  last  night  at  Joi-dan  Hal  ■ 
X^nv^^fb^"'^  ''^^"^  to  expose  the  I  Together,  Alone  AgaiS,  En- 

viiiany  of  his  enemies,  to  brine  thlm  (Tschaikowsky),  and  arSso 

their  knees.  Ann.  who  thinking  S  r-°'"        ''^^^'^  ••Cherevichky^^;.*i!;\'?^° 


4H 


I  \ 


t^iippers  K  KOtnBncer  ■  \i-»etiussj'n 
Manoir  de  Rosemonfl,  (Dupaic);  Les 
rapillons.  cChausson) :  I  Pastori  c"The 
Shepherds"' >,  (Pizzetti);  the  Brook's 
Lament,  (Cecconli;  Coy  Maiden,  I 
Madly  Love  You.  c Ca sella  1 :  Christ  Is 
R  w-r  (.RachmaninofT^ ;  the  Call  oi 
'  vctxiom,  ^Balak^reff) ;  the  Sea  (ballsd), 

Botadin);  Waves  Dashing  and  Break- 
ny.  .Rimsky-Karsakoff). 

Mr  Karolik,  formerly  of  the  Musical 
Ova  na  Theatre  of  Petrograd,  infused 
i'.l  his  songs  last  night  with  the  tense, 
highly  dramatic  style  made  familiar  by 
many  other  Russian  singing  actors. 
That  stvle.  very  mannered,  occasionally 
explosive,  o:\en  very  expressive,  seems 
to  be  as  characteristically  Russian  as 
the  pungent  sounds  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Last  night  those  sounds  were 
grafted  on  to  Fi-ench  and  Italian,  too. 
Mr.  Karolik's  fine  tenor  voice,  well  used 
on  the  whole  except  for  some  forcing 
in  the  upper  register,  and  his  gift  for 
sustaining  an  intensely  emotional  atmo- 
sphere made  his  singing  of  the  Russian 
songs  especially  Interesting.  "We  Sat 
Together"  throbbed  with  Russian  re- 
morse and  regret;  "Alone  Again"  was  a 
cry  of  despair  and  supplication.  Mr. 
Karolik  entered  equally  well  into  the 
naughty  mood  of  "Enticement,"  and  his 
singing  of  an  airoso  from  "Cherevichky" 
was  that  of  the  well  trained  singing 
actor,  sure  of  his  effects. 

The  fragile  beauty  of  Debussy's 
"Romance."  however,  it  is  not  In  his 
power  to  evoke,  or  at  least  not  until  he 
is  able  to  phrase  more  delicately,  and 
to  use  a  soft  tone  without  letting  it 
bscoire  breathy.  Casella's  "Coy  Maiden. 
I  Madly  Love  You"  was  also  sung  with 
breathy  tonele.ssness,  except  in  spots, 
though  Mr.  Karolik  evidently  had 
v'orked  out  a  careful  and  Interesting 
interpretation.  He  sang  Duparc's  "Le 
Manoir  de  Rosemond,"  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  telling  emphasis  and  ex- 
citement, and  Chausson's  "Les  Papil- 
lons"  with  grace  and  charm. 

Mr.  KaroUk's  feeling  for  drama  Is 
apparent.  It  is  shown  in  his  way  of 
singing,  his  numerous  and  highly  in- 
dividual cestures,  and  his  choice  of 
music.  The  theatre  would  seem  the 
best  medium, for  his  talents.  However, 
h'.s  .'ringing  last  night  had  many  merits 
nnrt  ho  pleased  an  ai\jience  that  seemed 
Ipr""  ronsiderii-'g  the  stormy  night. 

Nicolas  Slonimsky  provided  distln- 
-  :ii.';hcd  accompaniments.  E.  B. 

.TO«F>  ITTJKBI 
.T-.-:-  I'lnbi.  Siani.sh  pianist,  played 
*  •  th-"  fir't  t'ln"  in  Boston  yesterday 
->-""  i       th"  Hotel  Statler  for  the 
!i— (.fit  of  Deriispn  House.   His  program 
-•-■3  a"  ■r'""'-W'^:  Mozart,  Sonata,  A  ma- 
'r>".     Ccliiifiiann,  Arabesque.  Chopin. 
Vplsr.  G  flat  major  and  Polonaise,  A 
'"t  maio"-.    Brahms,  Variations  on  a 
T'^'-me  of  Paganini.   Ravel.  Pavane.  De 
"-''a.  Danse  d»  la  frayeur.  Albeniz 
n'^-Dieu    a    Seville.     Granados,  El 
Pr'-le. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Iturbi 
'■iv.ia  play  music  by  his  countrymen 
v/ith  a  peculiar  gusto.  "El  Pelele"  is  one 
of  the  "Goyescas"  which  were  at  last 
converted  into  an  opera.  The  rhythm 
of  this  particular  number  is  that  with 
which  the  opera  begins.  "I  should  like" 
said  Granados,  who  fell  victim  to  Ger- 
man brutality  in  the  world  war,  "to 
give  in  the  'Goyescas'  a  personal  note, 
a  mixture  of  grace  and  bitterness,  but 
neither  one  of  them  should  dominate 
in  a  poetic  atmosphere.  There  should 
be  great  melodic  value  and  a  rhythm 
that  often  absorbs  the  music.  Rhythm, 
color  and  decidedly  Spanish  life;  the 
note  of  sentiment  now  suddenly  amorous  | 
and  passionate,  now  dramatic  and  tragi- 
cal, as  appears  in  all  the  work  of  Goya."  I 

Although  Mr.  Iturbi  is  a  master  of 
brilliant  bravura,  as  was  shown  by  his 
performances  of  the  music  by  Albeniz. 
De  Falla  and  Granados,  he  is  more  i 
than  a  nationalist  in  music;  more  than 
i  .specialist.  He  is  not  a  pianist  In  a 
Spanish  belfry,  for  the  chief  feature  of 
the  concert  was  his  exquisite  perform- 
ance of  Mozart's  sonata,  a  perform- 
ance in  which  tonal  beauty  and  the 
purest  taste;  freedom  from  any  exag- 
geration in  order  to  modernize  the  mu- 
sic; a  willingness  to  accept  this  music 
as  of  its  period,  were  all  conspicuous, 
a  proof  that  Mr.  Iturbi  is  a  thoughtful, 
intelligent  musician  as  well  as  a  re- 
markable virtuoso.  Perhaps  his  Inter- 
pretation of  Chopin's  Valse  was  a  little 
mannered,  but  for  once  the  hackneyed 
Polonaise  was  not  merely  a  parade 
piece.  He  made  Brahms's  Variations  en- 
durable by  his  selection  and  interpre- 
tation of  them.  In  Ravel's  "Pavane  for 
a  Dead  Child"  he  expressed  the  .strange 
melancholy,  the  austerity  alternating 
with  tenderness.  The  large  audience 
was  justly  enthusiastic  and  compelled 
him  to  add  to  the  program.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  state  that  Mr,  Iturbi  will 
be  the  pianist  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs next  week,  when  he  will  play 
with  the  orchestra  Liszt's  Concerto 
No.  1.  _  P.  H. 


Handel's  Concerto  Grosao  op.  8,  No.  10 

)  Concerto  (Ma 
Baird,    pianist);    Tchaikovsky's  "Pa 
letlc"  Symphony.  rr.„i,,t 
As  the  music  by  Handel  and  Tchai- 
kovskv  has  been  performed  here  recently 
and  as  the  music  itself  is  famiUai  td 


them.  'The  program  "was  a.s  loiiows: 


srh,7mann'a  Piano  Concerto   (Martha  ,  Chopin,  Polonaise.  Scott,  Dance  of  the 
Batrd    p^anUtK    Tchaikovsky's    "Pa-   Master  of  Ceremonies  fr, 
thetlc"  Symphony 


from  Reinhardt's 
festival  play  (Salzburg).  Milhaud,  In 
the  Twilight.  Mozart,  Variations.  Wilck- 
ens,  pianist  and  composer,  accompanied 
Dcbu.ssy,  Romantic  Dance  Scenes,  De 


boston's  audiences  there  remains  little  i  Falla.  Spani.sh  Impressions.  Prokofieff. 

fo  brsairexcept  that  the  performance  Mad  Figures.  Wilcken.s,.  Waltz, 

again  excited  enthusiastic  admi^^  Wilckens,  The^  Angel  of  Last  Judg- 

AMin  the  charming  air  and  the  joyous  ment    Satie,  Persian  Song.  Spirit  of 

ai&s  of  Handell '  again  the  pathos!  Evil,  Wilniawski,  Ru.ssian  Dance.  There 

nnri    the    splendor    of    Tchaikovsky's  was  a  very  large  audience, 

symphony  made  their  irresistible  way.'  No  doubt  Isadora  Duncan  mfluenced 

™fiery,  exciting  March  was  played  the  form  and  the  expression  of  the 

xiic  iicijr,   >-          B  riancp  that   ninv  hp  fa  led  intpinipt.ivp 


superbly.  ,  ,  ,„ 

Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  m 
recent  years  that  Scliumann's  concerto 
is  not  for  large  halls;  that  it  is  too  inti- 
mate. Yet  pianists  of  the  prst  rank 
do  not  agree  to  this  and  those  of  lesser 
fame  find  the  music  grateful  especially 


dance  that  may  be  called  interpretive 
in  Germany  as  she  did  in  Ru.ssia.  She 
went  back  to  the  Greeks.  Mme.  Georgi 
and  Mr.  Kreutzberg  are  of  the  ultra- 
modern school,  the  latter  relying  greatly 
on  pantomime,  the  force  of  which  is  I 
not  strengthened^by  breaking  into  f.ny 


lame  nnu  i-"^.  ""[V";;  ^"1  rhythmic!  form  of  dance  as  known,  but  finds  ad- 
If  they  have  developed  a  nne  inytnmic  exorpssion    in    wild  runnin' 

I  sense.    Miss  Baird  who  gave  a  "cital  >tional   expression    ^/J   | ''^ 
here  last  October  displayed  an  agree-  about  me  stage  ana  irantic  poses  an. 
able  touch  and  well-trained  fingers. 


gestures,  as  in  the  second  and  thir 


'i^,-  i.  ^J)^«,f  +ht>  sprtM'wUl  "Three  Mad  Figures,"  in  which  in% 
The  next  concert  of  the  series  wuijg^^g   fancying.s.   sinister   sounds,  thf 


be  on  Jan.  27. 


tramping  of  approaching  feet  inspire 
terror.  But  here  the  controlling  elQ 
ment  of  the  macabre  was  the  miming 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Locked  Door" 

,14.  1,  i  ^A^r^t^^  of  fright.  In  "The  Angel  of  Last  Judg- 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted  ^^^J  gesticulation  was  not  so  im- 
by  C.  Gardner  Sullivan  from  the  play,  pressive,  partly  because  the  meaning  to 
"The  Sign  on  the  Door,"  by  Channingi  be  expressed  was  not  clear.  -The  ques- 
PoUock;  directed  by  George  Fitzmauricai  Uon  naturally  came  up:  "What  was  this 

.  J  t  „  ^  .  i..  »  i^i.  angel  doing?  Separating  the  sheep  from 
and  presented  by  United  Artists  with  goats?"  Nor  were  these  the  ques- 
the  following  cast:  tions  of  a  puzzled  Philistine.  Some 

Frank  Deveraux  Kod  La  Rocque  thought  he  was  summoning  the  dead 

Arm  Carter  Barbara  Stauwyck ;  and  the  living  to  the  judgment  seat 


The  Waiter  -  Harry  Stubbs 

District  Attorne.T  Harry  Mesta.ver 

Hotel  Proprietor  Mack  Swain 

Telephone  Girl  ZasH  Pittn 

The  Valet  George  Bunny 

Those  who  read  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  murder  trials  may  well  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  if  one 
man  killed  another,  even  accidentally, 
he  usually  paid  for  it  with  something 
more  than  a  mild  rebuke  from  the  dis- 


"Revolte"  was  understood  immediately 
and  the  dance  cf  the  master  of  cere- 
monies was  delightful  hy  the  -  quaint- 
ness  of  its  formality.  In  the  Russian 
dance  Mr,  Kreutzbergs  leaps,  his 
dwelling  high  in  air  provoked  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mme.  Georgi  dances  charmingly  in 
the  waltz  to  Mr.  Wilcken's  equally 
charming  music,  lit  may  here  be  said 
that'  as  a  pianist  he  was  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  dancers.)    Her  dance  as  Sa- 


An  excellent  audir*  t  well 

pleased.    "Carmen"  ;n?  to- 

night. -    P-  G. 

CLARA  RABINOVITCH 

Clara  Rabinovitch,  pianist,  played  the 
following  program  last  night  at  Jordaffl 
hall. 

Sonata  G  major,  Mozart;  Sonata  B 
minor  Op.  58,  Chopin;  Intermezzo  Op. 
118  No.  2,  Brahms;  Capriccio  Op.  76  No. 
2,  Brahms;  biseaux  tristes.  Ravel;  Jeux 
cl'Eau,  Ravfl;  prelude  B  minor.  Rach- , 
manlnoff;  prelude  G  sliarp  minor,  Rach- ' 
maninoff;  Lesghinka.  Liapounow. 

Miss  flabinovitch  plays  quietly,  with 
a  conservation  of  energy  and  effects  that 
is  refreshing,  though  the  payment  she 
must  make  is  occasional  monotony.  Her 
■technique  is  good— almost  too  good,  for 
Hke  her  refreshing  quietness,  it  trails  a 
fault  behind,  the  remarkable  fluidity  of 
her  passage  work  becomes  a  blur  some- 
times. 

She  played  the  Mozart  sonata  de- 
lightfully on  the  whole :  in  it  her  grace 
of  phrasing  and  .skill  in  achieving  deli- 
cate nuance  wa.s  revealed.  But  the 
Chopin  sonata  suffered  at  her  hands: 
it  became  soft  in  the  andante,  turgid 
in  the  presto  and  finale. 

Miss  Rabinovitch  has  one  quality  too 
often  lacking  in  women  pianists— real 
rhythm,  flexible  and  expressive.  It  mjde 
ithe  Intermezzo  and  the  Capriccio  of 
I  Brahms  interesting.  »nd  revealed  hidden 
[beauties  in  the  two  pieces  by  Ravel. 
1    A  large  and  fashionable  audience  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically  and  demanded 
I  extra  numbers.  E.  B. 


trict  attorney.  There  are  such  things  i  lome  took  one  back  to  the  pictures  by 
as  sentences  for  mariislaughter— in  other  !  old  German  painters  and  illustrators, 


places  than  the  moving  pictures.  The 
kind-hearted  public  prosecutor  at  the 
scene  of  the  killing  in  "The  Locked 
Door,"  the  current  film  at  Loew's  State 

Theatre,   evidently   thought  that  the  ,  -    r  . 

criminal  was  sufficiently  punished  by  ffi'  their  grace  and  beauty,  especially 
having  suspected  his  wife  of  all  sorts  of  Variations    of    Mozarts  theme 

unpleasant  things— no  other  explana- !  P'^yed  last  Monday  by  Mr.  Iturbi:_the 


except  ,  for  the  outstretched,  greedy 
arms— to  snare  the  Tetrarch.  "In  the 
Twilight"  caused  one  to  wonder.  Here 
against  terpsichorean  symbolism  needed 
an  explanation. 
The  duets  are  long  to  be  remembered 


tlon  seems  possible  for  his  leniency — so 


Scenes"  to  Debussy's  .music;-  the  Per- 


were  of  a  more  conventional  nature 

The  audience  recalled  the  visitors 
again  and  again.  It  evidently  wished 
Mr.  Kvcutzberg  to  play-act  the  madman 
a  second  time;  but  he  and  his  partner 
had  the  good,  artistic  sens?  throughout 
the  evening  to  content  t.hem.selves  With 
courtly  .icknowledgmenl  of  the  cWmor- 
ous  appreciation. 


he  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  narrow  ]         ff*'?'!.  J'll_?.P?ilV£\,^'I'PJ".!f'°"* 
escape,  and  every  one  went  home  to 
bed. 

Frank  Deveraux  was  a  devil  with  the 
women:  indeed  he  spent  his  time 
hastening  from  one  to  another.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  pictiu-e  he  took  a  pretty 
gli'l,  Ann  Carter,  to  a  disreputable 
house-boat  on  the  night  when  the  place 
was  raided  and  flashlight  photographs 
were  taken  of  those  who  were  present. 
She  did  not  care  for  Deveraux  and 
when  she  was  married  some  months 
later  to'  Lawrence  Reagan,  it  was  most 
displeasing  to  have  Deveraux  turn  up 
as  the  lover  of  her  husband's  sister, 
Helen.  Knowing  that  Helen  was  plan- 
ning to  elope  with  Deveraux,  Ann  went 
to  his  apartment  to  bring  her  back,  but  i  i;;;;,',^,'," 
Helen  was  late  and  Ann  just  missed  liarim  D*nn>hoi 
being  seen  by  her  husband,  who  had !  fjarjju'f.jrobi 
come  with  the  intention  of  beating  up 
Deveraux  for  what  he  had  done  to  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  friends.  . 

There  was  a  row,  of  course,  and  dur-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
ing  its  progress  Deveraux  produced  a !  discretion 
gun  which  was  accidentally  discharged,  rnanaee 
apparently  killing  him;   Reagan   de-  - 
parted,  locking  the  door  after  him,  so 
that  Ann  was  imprisoned.    When  she 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"La  Traviata" 

Opera  in  four  acts  by  Verdi.  Boston 
Grand'  Opera  Corfipany.  The  cast: 

Viuli  tia  Valer.v    Dorolh.v  Sp.pnre 

Bervoi.v    Xt>rma  Patrick 

.\miiim   ...1  Sn/.aiaie  P -lornH- 

MIrcilo  Gernumt     ..  Daviilc  Rorlini 

Giuseppe  MarUno-Rossi 
. .  Giit'^cnpc  ReechiBhan 

 Eui'i'iiiii  ColletlJ 

.....     .  .\l■t^^^)  Pei'ez 

Dr  GrcDvll   Giiiserpc  l.a  Piiniu 

t    t'on'liu'tor.  C'.irlo  Periiiii. 

Successfully  the  new  opera  company 
weathered  the  ordeal  of  the  frequently 
fatal  second  performance.  So  much  for 
■La  Traviata"  they  could 


In  some  respects,  indeed,  they  man- 
aged admi:ably.    Mr.  Perroni.  for  in- 
J  ,      ,        ,  stance,    let    ihe    genuine   beauties  of 

was  discovered  by  the  police  there  was  verdi's  .score  stand  forward  n.^  does  not 
f_rather  muddled  serles^of^ heroics,  end-  happen  in  every  performance  of  "La 
ii      I  J  -J.,       .  Traviata,"  however  loud  its  acclaim, 

Fil-mly,  too,  he  held  everything  to- 
gether, the  while  he  made  the  opera 
march.    All  praise  to  him  I 

■The  company,  too.  have  a  powerful 
asset  in  Mr.  Martino-Bos.';i,  Endowed 
with  a  noble  voice,  lie  sang  nobly  last 
night.  Except  for  one  over-strenuous 
passage  toward  the  end  of  his  great  air, 
his  singing  might,  throughout  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts,  have  served  very- 
well  for  a  model  of  what  "bel  canto" 
should  be.  In  his  air,  by  the  way.  he 
SHUBERT— "T'he  Duchess  of  Chicaeo."  i  achieved  the  effect  of  fatherly  sympathy 
comedy,   with  Walter  Woolf;  Jaet  j  which  Verdi  surely  had  In  mind,  which, 

however,  eludes  too  many  b.iritones.  In 


BOSTON   OPERA  COMPANY 
Carmen 

Carmen   Frances  Peralta 

Micaela   Dorothy  Speare 

Prasquita    Cer-ilo  Benson 

Mercedes   Ma.r  Barron 

Don  Jose  -  Edward  Molitore 

Escamillo   Joseph  Ru.ver 

naiuairo   Giuseppe   I-a  Puma 

Remendado   Giuseppe  Rpschislian 

7.iinii-a  .  -   Alfredo  Valenii 

Mnralps  Ei'Tcmo  Collctii 

rnnrtn'-tor,  Giuseppe  Bamhos'-hck. 

'  A  lively,  vivaciously  acted,  and  on 
the  whole  well-sung  performance  of 
1  Carmen  was  given  last  night  at  the 
r  Boston  Opera  House.  Frances  Peralta 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
New  York,  sang  Car'men  (Sophie  Bras- 
lau,  who  originally  was  scheduled  to 
sing  the  role  was  unable  to  fill  the 
part  because  of  a  cold).  Miss  Peralta's 
Carmen  disappointed  few,  for  bett?r 
acting  and  more  expressive  singing  of 
the  role  is  seldom  heard.  Her  Carmen 
was  not  spasmodically  wicked,  inex- 
pertly alluring— she  was  a  voluptuous, 
exciting,  tempestuous  gypsy.  Her  voice, 
full  and  rich,  of  opulent  timbre,  suited 
the  role  well,  though  she  found  some 
of  the  low  notes  difficult,  Edward  Moli- 
tore used  his  bright  high  tenor  voice 
skilfullv,  and  sang  with  an  expressi\-e- 
ness  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected 
—for  the  ordinary  Don  Jose  is  in-» 
clmed  to  be  wooden,  in  song  and  m 
love-making.  Dorothy  Speare,  as  Mi- 
caela, acted  with  originality  in  a  role 
likely  to  seem  colorless,  but  her  singing 
—though  she  has  a  charming  voice- 
was  ragged  and  inseciure,  especially  in 
the  third  act.  Joseph  Royer  as  Esca- 
'  millo,  was  startlingly  Spanish  in  appear- 
ance; he  sang  the  stirring  Toreador 
I  song  with  good  style  and  tone,  exclt- 
lingly  but  not  explosively..  The  orches- 
tra none  too  sure  of  Itself,  occasionally 
played  along  at  ease,  leaving  the  sing- 
ers" to  catch  up  as  best  they  might,  but 
on  the  whole  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr 
Bambochek  proved  efficacious  in  wld- 
ing  an  ensemble. 
Tonight's  opera  Is  "La  Boheme. 

E.  B. 


Ing  with  the  vindication  of  the  pure. 

-  B.  L.  H, 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL — '"Whoopee."  musical  comedy, 
with  Eddie  Cantor:  second  week. 

COPLEY — "Murder  on  the  Second  Floor," 
melodrama:   fourth  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— '  Meteor."  S.  N.  Behr- 
nian's  new  play,  wiih  Alfred  Lunt.  Lynn 
Fonlanne.  and  other  Theatre  Guild  pla.vers. 

MAJESTIC — "Wont  Woof,"  musical  com- 
pd.v.  -with  Louise  Biown:  second  week. 

REPERTORY—  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
"p."   Shakespearean  revival;  last  week. 


week 

TREMONT— "Waterloo  Bridse."  drama, 
wiih  Glenn  Hunter,  June  Walker:  third 
week. 

WILBDR — "Journey'i  End."  R.  C.  Sher- 
riff's  war  pla.r:  fifth  week. 

>'OTE — The  Pl.vmouth  and  Shubert  Lyric 
theatre*  are  dark. 


1 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 
gave  the  firs!  of  the  Monday  evening 
concerts  this  season  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted.   The  program  was  as  follows: 


'  KREUTZBERG-GEORGI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Harald  Kreutzber-  and  Yvonne 
Georgi.  dancers  of  "the  modern  Ger- 
man school,"  gave  an  entertainment 
last  night  in  Symphony  hall  in  aid  of 
The  Little  House  pnct  South  Bosf" 
Neighborhood  House).  Frederick  Vf'' 
ens,  pianist^  ^S-c6iiJposi»r,  accom.' 


the  ensemble,  furthermore,  of  the  third 
act,  he  expressed  a  severity  of  displeas- 
ure fit  to  make  any.  ill-behaved  son 
shiver.    Here  was  notable  work. 

In  Miss  Speare  the  company  has  a 
singer  quite  at  her  ease  on  the  stage. 
Her  melodies  she  sang  with  extreme 
niceties  of  phrasing,  and,  when  she  did 
not  drive  her  fragile  voice  too  hard, 
with  lovely  tone.  Until  she  has  de- 
veloped her  voice  to  its  normal  power, 
probably  she  might  cope  mori  success- 
fully with  a  soubrette  role  thatf  a  tragic. 
Why  not  Musetta  or  Cherubtao? 

By  very  good  acting  and  musical  sing- 
ing Mr.  Dorlinl  atoned  for  an  unpleas- 
ant voice.  An  agreeable  feature  was 
the  neatly  devised,  and  executed,  choral 
b^illet  of  the  gipsies,  with  Miss  Cam- 
oana  at  their  head. 


THE  COMPINSKY  TRIO 

The  Comphisky  trio— Sara,  piano; 
Manuel,  violin,  and  Alex,  'cello— came 
from  New  York  to  give  their  second 
concert  In  Boston  last  night  in  Jordan 
hall.  They  attracted  a  far  larger 
audience  than  went  their  way  last 
year,  and  richly  they  deserved  it.  To 
hear  them  is  a  pleasure. 

They  began  the  evening  with 
Brahms's  E-flat  major  trio,  op.  40.  Not 
to  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Alex  Com- 
pinsky,  admirable  'cellist  that  he  is, 
surelv  It  would  prove  of  high  interest 
to  hear  this  trio  with  the  horn  for 
which  Brahms  wrote.  Ten  to  one. 
though,  it  would  not  sound  so  well 
as  it  did  last  nfght  with  the  'cello. 

For  Mr.  Alex  Complnsky  does  play 
beautifully,  and  so  does  his  brother  of 
the  violin,  with  delightfu'  tone  that 
is  vibrant  yet  firm.  Both  men  of 
warm  temperament  as  well  as  of  fine 
musicianship,  they  bring  all  the  emo- 
tion to  the  music  that  it  will  bear— 
and  in  the  case  of  Brahms  that  is 
much — without  once  slopping  over.  Be- 
cause of  their  previous  restraint  there- 
fore, they  made  the  imp-  ""i- 
nity  of  Brahms's  adagio  <: 
1    In  this  great  movemcr,'  .  i-i- 

pinsky  rose  to  meet  her  biotliers  on 
equal  terms.  Brilliancy,  though,  she 
has  yet  to  achieve.  Either  to  fit  her 
present  powers  or  eLse  because  the 
trio,  in  accord  with  the  wise  Miss 
Fanny  Davies,  hold  that  mo.=;'  ■^p^-v<' 
rush  Brahms's  quick  music  ' 
and  drag  his  slow  movements 


[et  to  move  a'  me  reason  or 

other  they  pi  o  moderately 

lUgh  the  sch-^    •  ,ii.u  its  character 
lost.    Surely  it  should  dash  and 
even   a.s   Southey's  water  came 
11  at  Lodore. 

,fter  Brahms  canip  Gaspar  Cassada. 
■ung  cellist  of  Spain,  with  a  brand 
trio,  in  C.  Though  he  deals  not 
much  with  fandangos  and  mala- 
as  and  the  lilce.  this  young  musl- 
left  an  Impression  of  Spain  De- 
him:  let  us  guess,  who  know 
ng  about  him,  that  he  is  not  one 
_  .hasp  Spaniards  who  made  for  Paris 
tbe  moment  they  saw  their  way  and 
luve  lived  there  ever  since.  A  sharp- 
ness of  rhjrthm  actually  making  for 
ittstere  dryness  instead  of  high  spirits 
or  sensuousness,  a  few  pages  of  ha- 
b»nera-like  dance  mighty  gloomily 
duiced  if  few  bars — the  introduction 
to  the  rondo — In  the  vein  of  the  Italian 
opera  beloved  In  the  Peninsula — here 
«u  the  Spain  suggested  that  is,  wise 
people  tell  us,  not  the  Spain  of  operetta. 

If  we  add  to  Mr.  Cassada's  quality 
of  Imagination,  a  real  gift  of  individual 
melody,  and  a  definite  skill  at  wrlt- 
jflg.  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  has 
written  a  trio  thoroughly  agreeable  to 
bear 

After  it  the  concert  givers  played 
Frsnck'.s  trio  in'*F-sharp  minor.  Here 
ma  rontrast  indeed.  Let  us  hope  they 
will  nee  their  way  to  a  series  of  Bos- 
ton (oncerts.  Music  so  Judiciously 
chosen  and  so  excellently  played  we 
are  not  likely  to  hear  too  much  of.  i 
R.  R.  G. 


.lOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

The  fir.st  of  the  morning  musicals 
snder  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School 
f  orrupational   Therapy   took  place 
y  in  the  Hotel  Statler  ballroom, 
harles  Thomas,  baritone,  offered 
Kram : 

I-  lie  moi.  XV  Century  Preneh 
-lied,  Irrh  liebe  difh,  Neue  Llebe. 
phGii,  Beethoven:  Du  bifit  wlft  einp 
ichuniann:  Standchen,  Brahms:  Der 

dii    coeiir.    Presnard:  Contem- 
fidor:  Banim  macabre,  Saint-Sa«ni! ; 
'Un  hallo  in  maflchera."  Venli. 
Reaiinfi-.    Oriffcs:    Alone  Upon 
aetop.  Gallowa.v:  Slumber  Sonr,  Car- 
The   Windmill.    Colin   Taylor:  The 
ter.  Katherine  Manning::  Camerado, 

the  program  read.  Mr.'  Thomas, 
ever,  probably  forced  by  a  severe 
Id  to  favor  himself,  docked  It  of  sev- 
1  interesting  songs, 
"^old  or  no  cold,  Mr.  Thomas,  being 
intelligent  master  of  technique,  was 
to  sing  admirably.   His  sonorous 
he  managed  with  skUl.  In  Eng- 
.  *nd  very  likely,  in  French,  he  dis- 
ced a  command  of  remarkably  dis- 
enunciation.     Not,  apparently, 
Ite  so  at  home  with  the  German 
gue,  nevertheless  he  achieved  per- 
|ps  his  best  work  of  the  morning  in 
thoven's  "Ich  Hebe  dich,"  so  rhyth- 
ally  he  sang  it,  with  so  fine  a  sensi- 
eness  to  the  flow  of  melody.  Only  a 
file  lessi  successfully  did  he  deal  with 
m  longer  Beethoven  songs — songs  sing- 
■tle  enough,  let  people  say  what  they 
wtll.  f<ir  singers  who  know  how  to  sing 
them.   Mr.  Thomas  proved  the  point. 

So  amply  endowed  is  Mr.  Thomas 
with  voice,  technique  and  muslcian- 
ihlp,  not  to  forget  a  vivid  sense  of 
cliaractpr,  that  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
not  be  led,  in  seeking  effects,  to  copv 
the  ways  of  Russian  singers.  Once  or 
twice  yesterday  he  seemed  headed  that 
way,  notably  in  the  song  by  Pessard. 
He  has  no  need  to  do  anytliing  of  the 
kind.  He  knows  how  to  sing,  so  let  him 
trust  his  composers. 

Lester  Hodges,  an  excellent  accom- , 
panlst,  played  a  Brahms  rhapsody  andj 

itiT^m  1"  *       to  eiyt  real 

Thomf*  u^^".*  ^^^'^^  audience.  Mr.) 
Thomas  had  to  add  to  his  program. 

CONCERT^OPERAS  I 

thP^'c  K°^sevitzky  will  bring  out  at 
i„L^^P^°'^y  concerts  this  week  Ra- : 
wh.nTf°'""  "^^i^^  a  sensation 

Phfihoi  performed  recently  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  The 
themi'  PJ^^^'T^y  *  '  epetition  of  a  dalicl 
geme  given  to  various  instruments  in 
mtn.  then  in  group.s,  without  change  of 
I  <=''^«ndcy  with  a  final  niod- 

afii^         a  stentorian  climax.  This 
Mero  was  first  performed  in  Paris 
l^ii  Ida  Rubenstein  danced  it  wUh 
\^\t,ilt  spectators  on 

Is^n       n  ,  Pa"-chlld-he  was 

*rn  at  Belmont  and  has  lived  and 
IS^^i^  "lany  years  in  Paris-has 
to?  h'?'*"^"  P'^^^  "Chants  Negres- 
»ek  wnf  bf%,  ^"1  performance  this 
Wrte  thaf  Fairchild 
\h^rl^  ^,^H  ^^ve  been  fa- 

i"ar  to  him  for  many  years  but  he 
-  forgotten  the  titles'^  The  prograiii 
inntif  ^{""Prise  Bach's  Brandenburg 
K°  "V**"  movements,  and 

r^"?^""^^''™P'^°"y'     major.  No.  2 
«i.     Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  for 
we  first  time  in  this  country 
■The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
Ktf^  Weber,  Overture 

,    '  Symphony    No.  2 

"^e> :  Lizst,  Piano  Con- 
W  ^Thi  "^"i'"'  pianist);  Res- 

ni.   The  Pines  of  Rome." 


WILBUR  THEATRK 
Cornelia  Otix  Skinner 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  gave  )ier  initial 
performance  of  original  character 
sketches  for  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Wilbur  Theatre.  Her  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  "The  Eve  of  De- 
parture," "In  a  Gondola,"  "A  Picnic  in 
Kentucky,"  "Monte  Carlo,"  "A  Lady 
Explorer,"  "Aftermath,"  "Motoring  in 
the  90.S"  and  "Sailing  Time  on  the 
Olympic."  Miss  Skinner  shows  a  wide 
range  of  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  her  choice  of  incidents  to 
portray.  She  shows  likewise  .^n  inter- 
esting aptitude  for  intimate  observa- 
tion of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  humanity. 
Coupled  with  this  is  much  personal 
charm  and  grace,  supplemented  by 
dramatic  talent. 

The  humorous  and  sombre  both  find 
a  place  in  her  repertoire,  with  apparent 
equal  appeal.  Opening  her  program 
with  a  representation  of  the  yr>iing  per- 
son in  Paris  amid  the  hubub  of  direct- 
ing the  receiving  *nd  packing  of  choice 
possessions  for  a  trip,  and  embroidering 
it  with  snatches  of  misapplied  French, 
she  gives  a  sense  of  completeness  by 
concluding  with  a  sketch  of  a  young 
matron  bubbling  over  with  the  inanities 
of  farewell  to  her  friends  as  she  em- 
barks on  an  ocean  liner. 

The  garrulous  elderly  American  in  a 
gondola,  the  .solicitous  young  mother 
with  her  broad  accent  of  the  Blue  Grass 
state  trying  to  cement  friencl.ship  be- 
tween antagonistic  children  at  a  pic- 
nic and  the  tremulous  patroness  of 
Monte  Carlo;  terrified  at  hor  losse.s, 
serve  to  display  the  great  versatility  of 
the  impersonator.  The  English  "lady 
explorer"  telling  her  American  audience 
in  her  vague  way  of  her  travels  is  a 
gem.  There  was  real  drama  in  the  New 
York  apartment  where  the  divorced 
parents  argued  over  their  sick  child— 
the  number  entitled  "Aftermath."  Many 
in  the  rather  limited  audien-,e  found 
particular  plea.sure  in  being  carried  back 
to  "gasoline  buggy  '  days  with  the  girl 
who  had  her  first  ride  in  an  automo- 
bile. Miss  Skinner  may  he  heai  d  again 
Sunday  evening  end  Monday  ifternoon. 

F.  A.  B. 
HOUGHTON'S  CONCERT 
James  R.  Houghton,  baritone,  a.ssisted 
by  the   Amphion   Club   of   Melrose — 
Stephen  S.  Townsend.  guest  conductor; 
Reginald  Boardman.  pianist;  Robert  G. 
wing,  organist. — gave  a  concert  last! 
light  in  Symphony  hall.    The  program  j 
i.'as  as  follows:  Handel,  Revenge.  Timo-  j 
eus  Cries  and  Behold  a  Ghastly  Band,  i 
Stanford,  Cavalier  Songs  (Mr.  Hough- j' 
on  and  the  club).   Strauss,  Liebeshym- 
niis.     Wolf.   Gesang.  Weyla.s,  Straus.s. 
Heimliche   Aufforderung.     Bergar,  Des 
Pfoertners  Morgenlied.  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams, Five  Mystical  Songs  (Mr.  Hough-  i 
ton  and  the  club).    Foote,  On  the  Way 
to  Kew.  Converse,  Bright  Star.  Chad- 
wick,  Thou  art  to  me.  Protheroe,  The 
Pilot.    Six  Sea  Chanties,  arranged  by 
Greaves.  Converse,  Harris. 

Mr.  Houghton  is  to  be  thanked  for 
allowing  a  Boston  audience  to  hear 
Vaughan  Williams's  songs;  music  i'et 
with  understanding  and  in  a  spirit  of 
devotion  to  poems  by  George  Herbert. 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment was  missing:  the  effect  of 
the  final  number,  "Antiphon,"  would 
have  been  greatly  increased;  but  as  it 
was,  the  song  was  repeated.  Williams 
wrote  this  noble  and  truly  spiritual 
music  in  1910,  the  year  after  his  "Wen- 
lock  Edge." 

The  pious  words  that  Schiller  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Porter  In  "Mac- 
beth" are  amazingly  different  from 
Shakespeare's — who  gave  a  soliloquy  to 
the  Porter  that  incited  De  Quincey  to 
write  his  famous  page. 

Mr.  Houghton's  voice  and  manner  of 
singing  are  especially  suited  to  the 
virile  tunes  of  Stanford  and  the  rollick- 
ing Sea  Chanties,  four  of  which  were 
arranged  by  Mr.  Townsend;  but  he  sang 
the  Mystical  Songs  with  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  contents  and  the  spirit, 
and  differentiated  effectively  the  sec- 
tions of  the  air  by  Handel. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  more 
than  friendly.  p.  H. 


DURRELL  STRING  QUARTET 

The  Durrell  string  quartet,  assisted  by 
Raymond  Putman,  pianist,  played  after 
a  silence  of  some  years,  last  night  at 
George  W.  Brown  hall.  Their  program 
consisted  of  Praeludium  from  Suite  in 
alten  Style  of  Jan  Brandts  Buys;  quar- 
tet in  A  minor.  No.  3  of  Dohnanyi;  and 
quintet  in  F  minor  of  Cesar  Franck. 

The  four  young  ladies  who  compose 
the    quartets-Josephine    Durrell,  first 
violin,  Edith  Roubound.  second  violin, 
j  Anna  Golden,   viola,  Mildred  Ridley, 

j  violoncello— have  an "  Unusually  good 
ensemble.  It  seems  to  spring  from  tem- 
I  peraments  that  react  equally  to  music— 
that  is.  their  ensemble  does  not  show 
signs  of  arduous  striving,  but  seems  in- 
nate. It  has  not  the  poli.sh  that  year.^ 
of  practice  bestow,  but  it  has  a  vitality- 
of  Impulse  that  no  amount  of  rehearsi 
can  ingrain.   The  quartet  is  compos 


the  same  quality,  and  blend  perfectly. 
But  there  are  defects.  Their  combined 
and  individual  po.s.sibilities  of  powerful 
tone  are  not  great;  thev  have  rtot  yet 
achieved  breadth  of  style;  they  must 
yet  master  those  resources  of  the 
stringed  instrument  ensemble  which  de- 
pend on  tones  not  drawn  out  with  the 
bow — pizzicato,  spiccato. 

The  quartet  by  Dohnanyi,  which  was 
given  its  first  Boston  performance  last 
night,  is  a  beautiful  work,  in  the  half- 
melancholy,  half-ecstatic  style  char- 
acteristic of  this  Hungarian  composer. 
Its  tenuous  beauties  were  well  perceived 
and  reproduced.  The  poetic  fervor  of 
the  second  movement,  and  the  fanciful 
humor  of  the  vivace  giocoso  were  skil- 
fully evoked. 

Smoothness  and  clarity  of  tone,  and 
well-tempered  phrasing  made  Buys's 
Praeludium  interesting. 

It  was  in  the  Cesar  Franck  quintet 
that  the  quartet  found  itself  unequal  to 
the  tremendous  task  set  by  the  score. 
The  grandeur  of  style  and  intensity  de- 
manded by  the  music  they  could  not 
quite  approach,  but  they  did  well  to 
give  it  vitality  of  rhythm  and  to  keep 
their  level  of  tone  down,  so  that,  by 
careful  playing  on  the  part  of  the 
pianist,  the  tremendous  climaxes  could 
be  suggested  by  small  tonal  volume. 

Because  of  the  music  played  and  the 
evident  taste  and  skill  in  the  playing 
of  the  young  musicians,  the  concert  was 
enjoyable.  Much  applause  was  given  to 
the  players  by  the  fair-sized,  but  fash- 
ionable and  appreciative  audience. 

E.  B. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 
"La  Boheme" 

Opera  in  four  acts  by  Puccini.  Bos- 
ton Grand  Opera  Company.    The  cast: 

Mimi   Mariha  Allwood 

Musfll.i   Marie  di  Pe»a 

Rudolph   Giuseppe  Radaelli 

Marcel   loseph  Ro.ver 

Crilliiie   Henri  Si-nll 

Pi-hjiunard    Kncenio  Collelli 

Renoil   Giuseppe  La  Puma 

AleiiiMoro  Giiiseripe  I.a  Puma 

Parpiiriiol  Midiael  McCormack 

Conduelor.  Ciuld  Peroni 

As  like  as  two  peas  go  American-Ital- 
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with  the  slenderest  material.  As  a  film 
it  serves  to  present  Leatrlce  Joy  with 
her  first  chance  in  the  audible  pictures. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  meandering  and  pro- 
foundly unimportant  affair,  which 
p;ui.ses  for  too  frequently  to  give  Miss 
Joy  time  to  sing  an  uninteresting  song 
in  monotonous  manner. 

More  .striking  than  this  venture  In  a 
new  medium,  which  reveals  Miss  Joy  in 
very  much  the  same  fashion  that  might 
have  been  expected — attractive  to  look 
at,  agreeable  to  hear  and  rather  less 
subtle  that  when  she  was  limited  to 
pantomine  alone — is  Sidney  Blackmer's 
first  appearance  in  the  moving  pictures. 
He  has  poise  and  authority,  a  good  voico. 
lack  of  camera  consciousness  and  bears 
a  curious  and  pleasing  re.semblance  to 
Owen  Moore.  He  should  do  well  in  the 
talking  pictures,  since  he  starts  his 
career  by  stealing  the  inetrest  away  from 
the  star  and  from  the  supposedly  ro- 
mantic lead,  Walter  Pidgeon,  who  turns 
in  a  colorless  and  conventional  por- 
trayal. 

The  plot  details  the  means  by  which 
Humphrey  and  Laura  Sargeant,  young, 
good  looking   and   impecunious,  make 
their  living.    Laura  inveigles  wealthv. 
middle-aged  men  into  a  compromising 
situation,  and  Humphrey  finds  them  at 
the  psychological  moment  and  demands 
'  a  large  check  to  prevent  his  starting  a  \ 
divorce  suit  and  a  lot  of  unpleasant  pub- 
licity.   They  do  very  well  by  themselves 
with  an  elderly  philanderer.  John  Will- 
iams, but  when  he  is  well  plucked  Laura 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with  his  nephew, 
Tony.    Through    the   machinations  of 
I  Joan  Porter,  a  wealthy    young  grass- 
!  widow  who  is  in  love  with  him,  Tony 
'  receives  a  fake  message  to  go  to  Laura's 
apartment.    His  uncle  hears  of  it  and 
1  follows  him.  arriving  in  time  to  find 
Humphrey  up  to  his  old  tricks  while 
Laura  protests  in  vain.    There  is  a  vio- 
lent scene.  Tony  goes  off  to  marry  Joan 
and  Laura  leaves  Humphrey.  In  the  end 
[Tony  and  Laura  meet  again  in  Paris  and 
^make  up.  E.  L.  H. 
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ian  performances  of  "La  Boheme."  Tha 
peas,  to  be  sure,  may  be  great  coarse 
marrowfat  peas,  or  those  of  the  little 
."succulent  Nott's  Excelsior  variety.  But 
always  they  are  peas. 

So  with  performances,  at  present  In 
America,  of  "La  Boheme."  The  singing 
may  be  more  or  less  good.  To  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  comedy  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  farce.  More  or 
less  violently  the  melodies,  in  thems^vM 
stirringly  emotional,  may  be  overoiown 
to  the  bursting  point,  till  the  original 
high  comedy,  amtising  by  turns  and 
tensely  moving,  sinks  to  low  comedy 
and  melodrama. 

Mr.  Peroni  la-'t  night,  not  so  apt  as 
might  ha\e  been  expected  at  italicizing 
with  his  orchestra  the  lively  comedy 
features — on  the  stage  they  were  lively 
indeed — refrained  from  over-swelling 
the  long  Puccini  melodies  that  thrill. 
Thereby  he  maintained  their  beauty  and 
force.  Though  he  allowed  every  climax 
its  due  need  of  accent  and  tone,  he 
encouraged  no  undue  noise  from  his  or. 
chestra.    Thereby  he  aided  the  singers. 

Miss  Attwood.  so  aided,  did  some 
beautiful  .singing  indeed.  She  also  sang 
Intelligently;  she  did  not  ask  for  the 
loan  of  a  match  as  though  she  were 
Bruennhilde  of  the  Immolation,  for 
she  understands  values.  In  the  quartet 
cf  the  third  act  she  reached  real  pathos. 
And  all  she  did  she  did  by  means  of 
soundly  musical  singing,  beautiful  In 
tone,  in  technique  admirable.  She 
sJiowed  herself  also  an  excellent  actress. 

When  he  had  singing  to  do  that 
stirred  his  mettle,  as  in  the  narrative 
and  the  quartet,  Mr.  Radaelli  sang  with 
tone  equally  fine  as  Mi.ss  Attwood's  and 
far  more  brilliant.  To  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  right  Puccini  style  he  added  a 
thrilling  fervor.  Though  far  less  often 
than  on  an  earlier  occasion,  still  too 
often,  even  last  night,  he  forced  his 
noble  voice  beyond  what  either  good 
taste  or  sonority  will  allow. 

Her  high  notes  Mrs.  di  Pesa  forced 
as  weU,  but  otherwise  she  sang  excel- 
lently. She  acted  Musetta  smartly  in 
character,  in  the  comedy  key  pitched 
last  night.  Mr.  Roger  sang  very  well. 
So  did  the  chorus. 

A  large  audience  showed  every  sign  of 
pleasure.  "Le  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  will 
be  sung  tonight.  R  R.  G. 

METROPOLITAN 

"A  Moat  Immornl  Lady" 

An  .nll-talkiMs  screen  comedy  adapted  from 
the  lU.iv  of  the  same  n:ime  b.v  Townsend 
Marlin  :  direeteil  b.v  .lohn  Griffith  Wra.v  and 
ire.sented  by.  First   National   with   the  lol- 

 I.ealiice  .To.v 

.  . .  .Walter  Picieeon 
.  .  .Sidne.v  RlH<  luni>r 

 Moiilasil  l-iivc 

.  .  ..losephine  l)n?in 
....  Robert'  Kdcson 
....  Donald  Reed 
.  .  .Floienoe  Oaktr-.v 

When  a  stage  play,  "A  Most  Immoral 
Lady,"  now  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
talking  picture  at  the  Metropolitan  The- 
atre, enlisted  the  services  of  AUce  Brady 
for  whole  season.  Nothing  very  excit- 
ing in  itself,  it  gave  her  opportunity  to 
.<;how  what  a  good  actress  she  could  be 


lowinET  cast: 

Lama  Sargent  

'r<ni.v  ^Vilhanl^ ,  .  .  .  . 
Humptirc.v  Sai  a-enl. . 
•lohn  ^Vili^anle.  . .  . 
Joan   Porter .  . 
Bradford-Kisli 

I>e<lro   

Nalalie  Davis 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Rossini's  "D  Barbier3  di  Siviglia." 
'Boston  grand  opera  company.  The  cast: 

Ito^-ina  Beatrice  BelUin 

'''•rtn:i.  :   May  Barron 

•  iiuiit  Alniaviva   Davide  Dorlini 

i''i>-'ai(i   PH,«<inaIe  Amnio 

Dun   Wnsilio  Alfredo  Valeuti 

Don  Bartolo  Oiuseiipe  La  Puma  | 

Kiorello.   an  ofTieer  ...  Michael  JlcCormack 
('ondu<*tor.  Giupernic  Bambo.sr  hek  ' 

Here  was  a  singularly  agreeable,  also  , 
highly    individual,    per.'ormance.    Mr.  J 
Bamboschek,    with   his   very   opening  i 
bars,  set  the  tone.    All  for  calm  and  ! 
gentle  quiet,  he  cared,  apparently,  lit-  j 
tie  for  the  .spring  and  tingle  most  con- 
ductors find  in  this  bewitching  Rossini  ' 
music.   Rather  he  seemed  out  .in  search 
of  sentimental  romance,  and  charm.  ' 
Oddly  enough,  he  found  them,  barring 
a  few  unfortunate  moments.    But  why  i 
did  he  fancy  a  scale  so  curiously  sub- 
dued? I 
When  the  curtain  ro.se  he  disclosed  1 
his  reason.  There  was  Mr.  Dorlini  pres-  i 
ently  singing,  when  he  had  florid  pas-  j 
sages  to  cope  with,  in  as  .small  a  voice  : 
'  a.-;  one  often  hears  in  opera.   Mr.  Amato  I 
could  add  little  to  the  volume  of  sound.  1 
t  Mi.ss  Belkin  little  more.    So  what  could 
]  Mr.  Bamboschek  do  but  temper  the 
wind? 

I  Thus  considerate,  he  could  not  al-, 
ways,  it  must  be  admitted,  keep  rhythm 
as  bright  as  might  be  wished;  not  al- 
ways could  he  do  full  jii.stice  to  Ros- 
sini's piquant  orchestration.     But  he 

I  let  the  text  be  heard  as  it  seldom  can 
be  heard,  and  the  melodies  were  heard 

jas  fully  as  the  voices  would  allow.  And 
so  the  comedy  "went." 

Mr.  Amato,  It  is  to  be  guessed  at  the  | 
head  of  it  all,  encouraged  for  two  act<; 
at  all  events,  little  clowning.  Playir,- 
himself  in  the  vein  of  polite  corned', 
by  the  mere  flick  of  a  hand — equal  ir.  | 
expressiveness  and  rhythmic  grace  to  | 
Mary  Garden  herself  or  Sofia  Scalchi  of  \ 
old — he    made    most   of    his  effects 
mighty  neatly,  too,  and  pointedly.  His 

'  voice,  mellow  in  recitative,  small  in 

j  bravura   pa.vsages,    he   managed  with 

I  extraordinary  skill. 

I    So  far  as  they  could,  and  that  w,t- 
far.  the  others  took  their  cue  from  Mi 
Amato.     Like  him.  Mr.   Dorlini  sail? 
his  recitatives  with  fine  voice,  with  un- 
usually distinct  enunciation.    He  also 
acted  very  well.     Pretty  Miss  Belkin 
flirted  her  Spanish  hoops  and  skirt 
with  charming  animation.    Mr.  Valenti 
a  good  singer  of  voice,  and  Mr.  L;< 
Puma,  a  buffo  by  no  means  voiceless 
like  buffos  in  general,  played  less  ex- 
travagantly than  is  usually  the  case, 
and  consequently  much  more  amusing- 
ly.   Miss  Barron  entered  into  the  pic- 
ture heartily.    And  they  all  played  to 
gether  in  a  fine  spirit  of  ensemble.  S' 
here  was  delightful  comedy,  evidentl: 
heartily  enjoyed. 

"Mme.  Butterfly"  will  be  sung  thi^ 
afternoon,  "Aida"  tonight.     R.  R.  G. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHIMP  HALE 

Th:  Barton  Symphony  orchestra,  Br. 
Koussevlt:5ky,  conductor,  gave  the 
M-ventii  concert  of  the  present  season 
. -.ncrday  afternoon  In  Symphony  hall, 
ihe  program  was  as  follows:  Bach. 
Brandenburg  Concerto.  No.  3.  Fairchild, 
Chants  Ncgres"  (first  performance). 
Ravel.  Bolero  (first  time  in  Baston). 
Schumann.  Symphony.  C  major.  No.  2., 
Mr.  Theodorowicz  was  the  concert 
ma.<;ter  in  Mr.  Burgln's  absence. 

Mr  Fairchlld's  "Chants  Negres"  was 
originally  a  piano  piece.  Orchestrated, 
it  is  not  a  favorable  example  of  a  class 
of  musscal  compositions  thought  by 
purists  to  be  ignoble,  or  at  least  un- 
worthy of  a  place  on  the  program  of 
n  symphony  concert.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  these  compositions  are 
musicallv  interesting  even  when  they 
are  rhythm  io  .lly  exciting.  Mr.  Pair- 
chlliJ  took  some  old  airs — he  cannot  re-  i 
member  the  titles  of  the  songs  nor  were 
they  all  familiar  to  the  audience  yester- 
day— took  them  exposed  them  in  a  row 
and  dressed  them  more  or  less  fan- 
tastically but  without  conspicuous  skill 
in  harmonic  or  orchestral  invention, 
though  he  once  in  a  sentimental  sec- 
tion obtained  a  pleasing  effect  by  the 
use  of  the  lower  notes  of  flutes.  The 
composer  apparently  wished  to  be  ag- 
gressively modern.  His  work  is  episodic 
— perhaps  he  intended  it  to  be.  The 
songs  might  have  been  bound  together 
by  more  interesting  measures,  and  have ' 
had  a  more  rhapsodic  setting.  The  i 
technical  crudeness,  the  lack  of  co-, 
herency  In  the  planning  and  the  in- 
effectual straining  after  effect  were  all. 
too  evident.  Yet  Mr.  Fairchild  wrote; 
a.  bravura  cadenza  for  clarinet  which' 
gave  Mr.  Hamelin  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  skill,  and  for  that  one  was 
grateful.  j 

Ravel's  "Bolero"  is  an  amazing  tourj 
de  force  with  a  stroke  of  genius,  viz..! 
the  unexpecitd  fortissimo  modulation 
near  tjie  end.  The  side  drum  at  the 
beginning  gives  the  rhythm  and  main- 
tains it  through  the  long  crescendo. 
Is  the  theme,  repeated  enedlessly  In  the 
same  key  (until  the  modulat.on)  Ra- 
vel's, or  was  he  indebted  to  some  Span- 
ish or  Biscayan  tune?  It  is  not  one 
of  special  significance;   It  cannot  bej 

,  called  strikingly  piquant  or  sensuous  at 
I  the  first  hearirig:  but  after  solo  instru- 
I  ments  follow  the  flute  in  playing  it.  after 
it  is  heard  from  groups  of  Instruments 
and  finally  from  the  whole  orchestra, 
one  finds  Ravel's  use  of  it  as  extra- 
ordinarily effective  as  it  is  ingenious. 
Monotony  when  it  .serves  a  master  it 
exciting.  Even  the  endless  repitition 
of  a  folk  tune,  especially  an  oriental 
one,  or  the  constant  rhythm  given  out 
by  a  percussion  instrument,  as  drums 
in  Africa  which  have  so  strongly  af- 
fected trat>ellers;  or  the  steady  beating 
of  the  drum  in  the  trio  of  the  "Pa- 
thetic" symphony's  second  movement, 
or  dripping  of  water  at  regular  inter- 
vals— all  these  play  on  the  nerves  and 
more  or  less  excite,.  A  long  crescendo 
of  music  in  one  and  the  same  key  was 
employed  by  composers  long  bifore 
Ravel  was  born.  Rossini,  before  him 
Jomelli  (they  say),  knew  the  power 
of  a  long  crescendo;  Rossini  used  the 
,same  form  of  it  indifferently  for  Don 
Basilio  expatiating  on  the  growth  and 
•spread  of  a  slanderous  report,  and 
for  the  entrance  of  Othello  bent  on 
murdering  the  fair  Desdehiona,  But  no 
one  has  so  cunningly  d,rected  the  march 
of  a  crescendo,  so  varied  and  orna- 
mented a  simple  figure  as  Ravel  in  this 
"Bolero."  It  would  he  idle  to  ask 
whether  this  dance  has  great  musical 
value.  It  certainly  excites  and  in  a 
genuinely  and  uncommonly  musical 
manner.  This  was  proved  yesterday 
when  a  roar  of  applause  followed  the 
final  chord  and  was  long  continued;  i 
when  the  audience,  not  content  with 
furious  clapping  ot  hands,  stamped  Ai 
the  floor.  One  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  shrill  whistling  in 
approval  or  noisy  squeals  of  joy  from 
fiOor  and  balconies. 

Dr,  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra 
thus  triumphed  gloriously  in  the  pro- 
tiuction  of  the  "Bolero,"  A  loftier,  a 
more  purely  musical  triumph  was  the 
incomparable  performance  of  Schu- 
mann's second  symphony,  which  as 
often  interpreted  without  poetic  feelin? 
and  played  perfunctorily  in  the  past, 
seemed  the  least  interesting,  the  least 
inspired  of  Schumann's  four.  'V^ ester- 
day  there  was  a  revelation.  The  strings 
in  years  past  would  not  have  had  the 
'Tispncss,  the  clearness,  the  swiftness 
in  expression  that  yesterday  character- 
ized the  Scherzo,  nor  had  Ihe  Adagio 
been  sung  with  such  tenderness,  beautv, 
eloquence  as  it  was  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitEky's  direction.  And  so  there  was 
fresh  life  and  strength  given  to  the 
other  movements  that  are  not  to  be 
;  ranked  with  those  already  mentioned, 
!  The  familiar  concerto  of  Bach  was 
played  with  tonal  sturdiness  alternating 
with  a  sparkling  lightness;  played  in  a 


siiirlt  of  enthusiasm  that  still  cared  for 
<  larity  and  contrast  in  details. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:     'Weber,  Overture  to  "Eury- 1 
antha,"   Arnold  Bax,  Symphony  No.  21 
(first  performance).    Liszt.  Piano  con 
certo.    No.    1    (Jose   Iturbi,  pianist) 
Respighi,  "The  Pines  of  Rome." 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Show  of  Shows" 

An  all-(alkiiii.'.  sinsiiiir .  and  dancinr  mw- 
tacMp,  iiliolti--!  aphrd  in  natni  al  color  TUidRr 
the  .siincrvision  o{  J.  L,  Warner  b.y  Bfer- 
I'ard  M'(Jill;  Pnsembjns  directed  by  LaiTy 
Cehallo^  and  .lafk  Hasltell,  spltinsrs  hr  Mas 
Parker,  cosinnips  li,v  Earl  Liiiok,  mnsio  su- 
lifrviped  hv  Louis  Silvers:  dirpotcd  b.v  ,Iohn 
Adolfi  and  pipfpnted  b.v  Warner  Bros,  with 
the  f.illd-vinir  ea.st: 

John  Karr.vmore.  Frank  Tar.  Richard 
Barilirlnips^,  Beatrice  Lillie.  Ted  ♦  Lewis. 
Dolores  Oisiello.  Luplno  Lane,  Cliester  Mor- 
ris. Monte  Blue.  Marian  Nixon,  Dmiflns 
Fairbanks,  Jr, .  Loretta  Loune,  Louis  Pa- 
zenda,  M.vrna  Lev.  Alice  Da.v,  Nick  Lncas, 
Alice  White.  Geories  Carpentier,  H,  B,  War- 
ner, Irene  Bordoni,  Winnie  Luhtner.  Betty 
Corrpsnn,  Lila  Lee,  William  Bakewell,  Patsy 
Rutli  Miller.  Albert  Gran,  Lois  Wilson,  Le» 
Moran,  Rin-Tm-Tin,  Chester  ConkUn,  Mar- 
cellne  Da.v.  and  many  others. 

The  Warner  Brothers'  famous  numeri- 
cal revue  came  to  town  yesterday  wltli 
a  great  fanfare  of  trumpets.  It  dis- 
closed 70  odd  principals,  most  In  the 
steady  employ  of  the  Messrs.  'Warner; 
200  dancers  and  evolutionists;  three 
dogs,  headed  by  Rin-Tin-Tin;  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  settings  and  cos- 
tumes, all  enhanced  by  colors  which 
frequently  gave  forth  a  gorgeous  effect; 
and  reams  of  orchestral  score  which 
never  quite  becomes  worthy  of  classi- 
fication as  music.  This  revue  probably 
will  hold  the  record  for  some  time  as 
the  longest  and  most  lavishly  produced 
picture  of  its  kind.  And  in  all  prob- 
ability it  will  return  via  the  box  of- 
fice the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  sums 
which  the  plunging  Warners  spent  in 
its  making.  It  will  do  this  not  because 
of  its  merits  as  varied,  artistic  or  al- 
ways amusing  entertainment,  but  be- 
cause of  its  generous  sub.stance,  its  long 
roster  of  principals  and  the  undeniable 
fact  that  it  gives  more  for  the  money 
til  an  any  other  screen  revue  yet  re- 

Consider  some  of  these  principals: 
Prank  Pay  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
sometimes  witty,  sometimes  sarcastic, 
undoubtedly  too  much  in  evidence; 
John  Barrymore,  in  a  clanking  coat  of 
mail,  reciting  Gloucester's  soliloquy 
from  "Henry  VI",  a  welcome  interlude 
in  a  blinding,  deafening  round  of  gaily 
colored  spectacles  and  noisy  songs; 
Beatrice  Lillie.  repeating  cri-sply  with 
three  lesser  lights  a  merry  little  trifle 
of  matched  versification  which  she. 
Jack  Buchanan  and  others  had  done 
much  more  deftly  seasons  ago  in  the 
first  "Chariot  Revue";  Irene  Bordoni,  in 
grievously  applied  make-up  but  in  lovely 
voice,  singing  a  sentimental  ballad  in 
English;  Winnie  Lightncr,' roughest  Of 
singing  soubrettes,  in  two  pointless 
ditties;  Nick  Lucas  and  Ted  Lewis,  a 
brace  of  crooning  troubadours  of  whom 
a  Uttle  is  always  enough;  Georges  Car- 
pentier, the  French  boxer,  again  making 
a  lot  of  money  in  America  and  each 
time  gaining  little  in  reputation  in  his 
sacrificial  roles,  this  time  as  a  vocalist. 
Among  the  concerted  numbers  are  a 
Flora  dora  .sextet  travesty,  modeled  af- 
:ter  the  "Strolling  in  the  Park"  number 
from  "Hollywood  Revue."  and  far  less 
amusing;  \  series  of  sister  dances,  in- 
troduced briefly  by  Richard  Barthel- 
mess:  a  "Biryole  Built  for  Two"  spec- 
ialty by  Chcstrr  Conklin  and  a  dozen 
popular  youns  HoUywoodiar.s.  There 
are  at  least  two  ambitiou;.  precision 
dances,  the  military  parade  and  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  in  which  scores  of  girls 
perform  on  deep  stairs  and  slanting  lad- 
ders. A  "Chinese  Fantasy,"  with  Myma 
Loy  and  Nick  Lucas  as  principals,  is 
done  with  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy 
and  charm.  The  "Lady  Luck"  number 
is  really  the  pictorial  climax,  with  its 
many  dancing  teams,  its  stageful  of 
scantily  arrayed  girls,  its  daring  tab- 
leaux. 

"Show  of  Shows,"  frankly,  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  at  one  sitting,  can- 
not be  justly  appraised.     It  has  its 
beauty  spots,  its  dull  moments.  Doubt- 
less a  second  view  will  disclose  added 
merits,  added  individtial  features  worthy 
of  more  specific  praise.    Tn  a  certain 
I  minority  group,   however,   the  Barry- 
I  more  recitation  will  stand  out  as  tne 
I  one  rare  artistic  achievement  in  a  mam- 
imoth  pot-pourri  of  danc3s,  skits  and 
pageantry,  W,  E.  G. 

RHINE  SUBJECT  OF  ' 
NEWMAN  LECTUR^ 

I  The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Travel-  j 
talk  in  Symphony  hall  last  night  was  I 
"The  Rhine,"'  In  his  description  of  this 
river  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  the  com- 
plete guide  book  with  appropriate  quo- 
tations from  Victor  Hugo.  Mu,sset,  the 
choir  of  Gei-man  lyricLsts;  nor  did  he 
quips  from  Thomas  Hoods  "Up 
the  Rhine"  or  join  Thackeray  sketching 
i'^^.^li''  peasant  girl  in  order  to  con- 
tradict Byron's  poetic  flight;  nor  did  he 


take  the  attitude  of  the  American  wno 
looking  at  castles  and  vineyards  and 
hearing  Germans  roaring  songs  of  tlie 
river  and  its  wines,  says,  glowing  with 
100  per  cent.  Americanism:  "I  don't  see 
why  this  river  is  better  than  any  other 
river.   As  for  me.  give  me  the  Hud.son." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Newman  did 
not  arrive  at  Cologne  and  Bonn,  did 
not  go  by  boat  from  Mayence  to  Col- 
ogne, escape  the  snare  of  the  Loreli  and 
tell  the  legend  of  the ,  Mouse-tower 
till  the  latter  part  of  his  evening. 
But  no  one  in  the  large  audience  re- 
gretted this  for  the  views  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Lubeck,  Brunswick,  Hildes- 
heim  and  Hameln  and  Mr.  Newman's 
descriptions  were  of  great  interest;  they 
were  instructive  in  a  pleasant  manner. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  stuff  the 
spectator's  mind  with  dry  statistics  even 
to  show  the  recovery  of  German  ship- 
ping, commorce  and  various  industries 
since  the  re-establishment  of  the  mark. 
The  dwellers  in  Hamburg  enjoy  life  as 
well  as  business.  One  cannot  admire 
present  German  architecture,  and 
would  prefer  the  old  houses  of  other 
Hanseatic  cities,  even  if  sanitary  plumb 


Harrington  and  Vir. 
spectively.  Both  acquitted  ih.: m.-ei-,  -  .s 
well;  Miss  Barnard  being  especially 
charming  in  her  solo  songs.  Robert 
Currier,  riding  a  "hobby"  horse  as  "The 
Che\'alier,"  provided  most  of  the 
comedy  relief,  William  Evans  brought 
a  fine  voice  to  tlie  character  of 
Gautier.  The  final  quartet  sung  bv 
Robin,  Marion,  Gautier  and  Peronnelle- 
Phyllls  Blake,  was  very  pleasing. 

The  other  three  plays  pre.sented  were 
I  "The  Poetasters  of  Ispahan. "  a  comedv 
of  Persian  life,  act  two  from  "Seven- 
teen," and  "The  Fan,"i  a  pantomime, 
first  perforcance  on  any  stage.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  well  done. 
Others  in  the  casts  included  Dorothv 
Bearce,  Evelyn  Boring,  Ruth  Tucker, 
Kay  Smith.  Marie  Burke.  Alvina  Lame- 
roux,  James  and  Ippocrates  Pappout- 
sakis.  Harry  Daniels.  Norman  Straas.':, 
Raymond  Bell,  Walter  Angus,  Herbert 
Sloan,  John  Sheldon,  Carlo  Angelo. 
Francis  Eeeney  and  Frank  Scimone. 

The  entire  performance  is  to  be  re- 
peated tonight  in  Jordan  ball.   B.  J. 


ing  was  unknown  to  the  builders  &ii<l , A  'D  T  \/T  IX  T 

the  dwellers.  The  open  air  is  for  pleas-  j  Lj/\Jl\.jL/  Y  L^ll/  xIN 
ure  in  Hamburg  for  the  animals  in 
Hagenback's  un.que  300,  aS  well  as 
for  men  and  children  and  maidens. 
The  times  have  changed  since  a  Ger- 
man FYaulcin  was  not  expected  to  meet 
and  go  with  the  male  without  a  chap- 
eron. Mr.  Newman  showed  girls  in 
city  streets  and  at  health  resorts  as 
free  and  untrammelled  as  those  on  a 
street  or  in  a  theatre  of  Boston. 

Boston,  by  the  way,  might  consider 
a  solution  of  the  traffic  problem  by  vis- 
iting Elberfeld  and  studying  the  sus- 
pension railway,  also  noting  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  fare  for  many  miles. 

Health  resorts  were  shown.  '  The 
Sprudel  geyser  was  turned  on  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Mr.  Newman's  audi- 
ences. It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  new 
woman  in  Germany,  no  longer  bulbous, 
given  to  athletics,  even  football.  The 
ancient  Romans  knew  the  regions  vis- 
ited last  night,  as  they  ran  over  the 
old  world,  ate  oysters  in  England  and 
attended  their  theatrical  shows  in 
northern  Africa.' 

The  Traveltalk  will  be  given  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  "Vienn^  and 
Buda-Pesth,"  unfortunately  the  last 
traveltalk  of  the  series.  P.  H. 


MEDIAEVAL  COMIC 
OPERA  PRESENTED 


Conservatory  of  Music  Pupils 
Give  13th  Century  Work 
In  Jordan  Hall 


JORDAN  HALL— "The  Play  of  Robin 
and  Marion,"  a  13th  century  comic 
opera  in  one  act  by  Adam  De  La  Halle. 
Reconstructed  and  harmonized  in  the 
manner  of  the  period  by  Jean  Beck, 
with  English  tran.slation  by  J.  Murray 
Gibson,  and  produced  for  the  first  tim^ 
in  English  on  any  stage  by  Clayton  D. 
Gilbert.    The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Robin,  a  peasant,  .Howard  Harrinsrlon 

The  Chevalier  Robe^l  Currier 

Baudou.  Robin's  cousin 

Ippocrates  Pappoulsakis 

Gautier.  a  neitlibor  William  Evans 

Hiiarl.  a  neishbor   .Tames  Pai'PoiKsnlua 

Marion,  a  shepherdess  ,,,  Virginia  Barnar.l 
Peronnelle.  Marion's  friend  , . .  Phvilis.  Rial;" 
A  Pijier   ,  Herliert  ?l(i,in 

I  Before  a  crowded  house  that  filled 
1  every  one  of  the  1019  seats,  used  up  all 
available  standing  room,  and  with  some 
200  being  turned  away,  this  mediaeval 
comic  opera,  along  with  three  other 
one-act  plays,  was  given  last  night  by 
pupils  of  Clayton  D.  Gilbert,  head  of 
the  dramatic  department  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

But  it  is  with  "The  Play  of  Robin 
and  Marion''  tiiat  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Its  production  is  an  event  of 
historic  significance  in  that  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  first  example^  of  the 
comedy  opera,  and  forerunner  of  the 
present  comic  opera.  The  music  has  a 
distlfH't  archaic  flavor  in  the  setting 
tised  at  this  performance. 

Mes.srs,  Beck  and  Gibbon  used  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  reconstruction  and 


L4TER  YEARS 

CARL-yr.E  TO  T' 
TEN  (1353-18eS),  by 
5,  P.  Dutton  &  Co,,       .-    .  -  . 
604,  including  an  excellent  index.  Pric 
$6. 

By  PHTLTP  HALE 

This  Is  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr. 
son's  moniunental  biography  which  ' 
more  than  a  life  of  the  man  wl  f' 
preached  the  gospel  of  silence  in  mr.:  ' 
books.  The  concluding  volume  is  yet  t'^ 
come.    Mr.  Wilson  has  WTitten  mere 
than  a'  biograpliy  of  the  man— nov 
groaning  over  his  task  of  portrayir,?; 
Frederick  the  Great;  he  has  given  r:i 
interesting   picture   of    an   import  ar' 
period  in  Victorian  England.  It 
apparently  also  his  purpose  to  ex 
Thomas  at  the  expense  of  Jane — to  r  - 
fute  charges  brought  by  Froude  a',i4 
others, — one  of  the  charges  tbat  Jar.e 
suffered  as  Ruskm's  wife  until  she 
him  and  wedded  the  painter  MiUr^is, 

It  is  the  same  Carlyle  as  the  hero  of 
the  preceding  volumes,  voluble  in  abufc 
of  men  and  existing  social  and  political 
eonditions;  now  thrifty,  now  generous; 
indignant  at  ciuelty  towards  aiumals, 
but  not  impatient  with  slavery;  dis- 
liking the  United  States  in  spite  of 
Emerson  and  other  admirers  of  Carlyle, 
zealous  in  making  known  his 
to  people,  in  this  scold's  c, 
hardly  civilized;  loathing  demcci.  . 
a  government. 

HOW  he  could  scold!  "This  universe  i 
made* of  notliing  but  painted  pa-  - 
boards,  newspaper  paragraphs,  tlioa. 
cal  dvaperies  well  adjusted  and  the  i:: 
finite  of  "human  GulbbUity  applied  i 
with  a  brow  of  brasSw"  He  Ukcned  t!: 
British  Public  with  Its  contagiaui  en- 


translation  of  a  difficult  assignment. 
Mr.  Gilbert  ^as  courageous  in  even  at- 
tempting to  produce  it.  and  that  his 
players  gave  such  a  smooth  performance 
is  further  tribute  to  the  ability  of  a 
dramatic  instructor  long  and  favorably 
known  in  this  city. 

The  melodies  of  this  opera  have  con- 
siderable charm  of  a  naive  sort.  It  is 
usually  supposed  by  scholars  that  Adam 
De  La  Halle  drew  heavily  upon  the  folk 
music  of  Fiance  at-  that  period,  and 
indeed,  most  of  the  melodies  have  a 
distinct  folk-like  qualitv.  It  is  said  some  , 
of  the  melodies  u.sed  have  persisted  to  i  "the  clearest  min 
the  present  in  Pranae,   In  any  event  jlng  to  him  m  dele 
the  orchestral   class,   Francis   Findlayj'"^  ^"'"^  *  ^ 

conductor,  did  excellently  with  the  parts  I 
provided  by  Mr.  Beck,  Especially  effec- 
tive was  the  bit  in  which  a  flute  off- 
stage was  employed  in  a  scene  by 
Marion  and  the  Knight.  Also  quite 
effective  were  the  dances,  especially  ar- 
ranged by  Gilbert  Byron. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  singing  went 
TJ^bin  and  Marion,  sung  by  Howard 
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is  an  astonishieg  story  about  th^ 
;er  of  our  Hou«e  of  Representa- 
who  boldly  desiited  from  spitting 
itge,  "which  etiquette  had  till  then 
•ed  him  to  do,  in  order  to  make 
ers  feel  at  hortie."    Carlyle  grew 
d  to  save  time.  But  Jane  said  the 
he  thus  saved  hB  spent  wandering 
the    house    l>enioanlng  what's 
in  the  universe;  she  told  him 
the  beard  made  him  look  like  an- 
ned  maniac,  when  He  went  out  for 


evening  walk;  he  thought,  when 
I  ladies  in  1856  commended  his  beard, 
[that  flat  linen  collars  should  be  worn 
beards,   not   upright  ones.  He 
Bd  at  homeopathic  medicines  and 
to  David  Masson:  "On  your  ov;n 
ring,  if  all  the  generations  of  men 
isinrt'    Adam's   time   had   taken  your 
lpliy;,ie,  the  whole  lot  swallowed  would 
|not  liave  been  equal  tu  one  good  dose 
[of  Glauber's  Salts."  (Abraham  Lincoln's 
Joomment  on  homeopathy  was  still  more 
j-to  the  point.) 

Carlyle  enjoyed  smoking  ■«'ith  Tenny- 
Ison.  but  called  "Maud"  a  cobweb.  ■  Rus- 
kiii  "flies  out  like  a  soda-water  bottle"; 
hi"  wpr,  too  hopeful  of  men.  Charles 
s   "Never   Too   Late   to  Mend" 
Jane  as  a  very  stupid  book:  "The 
1  ..or  sympathizes  with  criminals  and 
ucli  like."    She  enjoyed  Thackeray's 
Esmond"  for  the  fine  delineations  of 
vomen;  Carlyle  read  the  novel  with 
'aversion  and  contempt  mainly  for  his 
Tliackeray'sj     feline    phantasms  of 
a,"  with  many  reflections  on  his 
ir  fineness  of  sense  and  singular 
(tdo   .   .  .  Poor  Thackeray,  God 
alp  him,  and  us,  after  all!"   But  more 
lian  once  he  prai.sed  Thackeray's  style 
'  nthusiasllcajly.   He  sent  Lady  Ashbur- 
lon  a  Suetoniu.-;,  '".so  that  you  may 
lead  the  blackguard  history  of  thase 
ncient    blackguards   .       .   but  the 
■neral  rule  is  'Poke  not  into  carrion, 
or  you  Will  get  mischief  of  it.'  " 

The  letters  written  by  Jane  Carlyle, 
iior  remarks  as  quoted  are  those  of  a 
ano,    observing,    witty   woman,  who 
uould  have  been  a  delightful  compan- 
i  n  for  any  one  but  Thomas.  'When 
lis.  Oliphant  was  taking  part  in  talk 
bout  the  loves  of  philasophers  and 
aid  that  Carlyle  seemed  to  have  trod- 
an  the  straight  way,  Jane  answered: 
If  Mr.  Carlyle's  digestion  had  been 
■Mrr,  there  is  no  telling    what  he 
have  done."     When  there  was 
about  George  Eliot  and  Lewes, 
'      ..  !p  said:    "I  got  one  of  her  books 
and  tried  to  read  it,  but  It  would  not 
[  rio.    Poor  Lewes!    Poor  fellow!"  And 
'  'f  's  wife,  when  her  Thomas  had 
lightly    of    the    "erotics"  of 
Sand,  spoke  up:      "We  have  i 
ight  to  throw  the  first  stone  at' 
Sand,  though  she   has  been 
i.  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
aman  of  old.  if  we  consider  what  sort 
I  literary  ladies  may  be  found  in  Lon- 
' on  at  present."  'Mr.  Wilson,  who  Is 
Idom    fortunate  in  his  original  re- 
marks, exclaims  at  the  beginning  of 
lis  volume:    "Let  us  pity  the  poor, 
appy,  henpecked  husband!  Maybe  no 
an  ever  sacrificed  more  tJian  Carlyle 
is  own  inclinations  to  the  whims  of 
i-i  wife."   But  he  loved  his  Jane,~andi 
lie  slaved  for  his  comfort.  Perhaps 
I  woman  could  have  lived  in  an  at- 
losphpre  of  blessed  pea^e  with  Thom- 
as.   Neither  he  nor  Jane  was  a  restful 
i,  .person,  but  .Tane  was  attractive,  capa- 
^.  I  ble  of  a  grand  passion. 


BO,^  J  uIEKA  HOUSE 

"Madame  liutierfly" 

OpBia  ii)  three  acts  b.v  Pucolni.  The  Eos-  i 
ton  Opera  Company.  The  oast:  I 
JIadame  Butterfl.T.  "Cio-Cio  San"  Hizi  Koyke 

S."?"'«i-.  ■  i  ■  ,   May  Barron 

Pinl'.e'-t'"'  Ceeile  Benson 

F.  Pinkertop  Edward  Molitore 

arplese   Joseph  Ro.yer 

 Giuseppe  Reschtclian 

Thf  So,",. ...Giuseppe  La  Puma 

he  Mirna*e  Official   Euccnlo  CoUeUi 

Conductor  Carlo  Peroni 

Th*  Boston  Opera  Company  gave  a 
llghtful  performance  of  the  tuneful 
la  perenlally  popular  "Madame  But- 
rfly    yesterday  afternoon  before  a 

STettablv  .<;mall  aiidiprirp.    It,  is  diffi- 


rult  to  understand  how  this  opera  can 
pe  sniffed  at  by  people  of  admittedly 
more  fastidious  than  catholic  tastes. 
The  musical  effects  achieved  are  always 
those  of  a  skilled  orchestrator,  there 
sre  only  occasional  cliches,  one  real 
inelody  follows  another,  and  the  melo- 
dies are  not  only  expressive,  but  well- 
suited  to  vocal  production.  True,  there 
Is  a  feelin^r  of  too  much  perfume  .  .  . 
but  then  Japan  is  a  land  of  much 
fragrance;  true  thete  is  a  bit  too  much 
drawing  at  the  heartstrings,  but  then 
Butterfly's  heartstrings  were  drawn  al- 
most to  breaking. 

Perhaps  the  utterly  charming  actress, 
Hizi  Koyke,  made  yesterday's  Butter- 
fly unusually  convincing.  Exquisitely 
fragile,  with  shy  oriental  coquetry,  she 
lentered  the  scene,  passing  from  the 
jhappy  delight  of  her  marriage  cere- 
'mony,  to  the  abject  despair  at  her 
father's  curse;  then,  with  a  surety  of 
effect  seldom  seem  on  the  stage,  to 
the  scene  in  the  garden,  all  fearful 
ecstasy.  In  the  second  act  she  had 
tragic  Intensity,  eloquent  hands;  trem- 
ulous, stubborn  loyalty.  In  the  last,  she 
showed  her  battered  but  stern  pride. 
But  this  remarkable  actress  has  also 
a  good  voice,  and  she  sings  expressively, 
with  'a  volume  amazing  in  one  so  slen- 
der and  small.  Hers  is,  histrionically 
and  vocally,  an  unforgettable  imper- 
sonation. 

Edward  MoUtore  made  an  Impetuous 
and  engaging  Pinkerton,  singing  with 
beautiful  tone  and  phrasing.  Joseph 
Royer,  not  yet  at  home  in  the  role  of 
Sharpless,  used  his  good  baritone  voice 
skilfully.  Giuseppl  La  Puma  lent  his 
comic  skill  to  a  small  part.  But  ma':t 
praise  should  go  to  Conductor  Peroni, 
for  he  held  the  orchestra — in  some 
other  performances  this  week  all  too 
admittedly  haphazard  and  unprepared 
— up  to  a  remarkable  level  of  playing — 
incisive,  expressive,  accurate,  and  with 
good  ensemble.  E.  B.  . 


1  n    M  t  p  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

!  Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  Boston  a  genial  gentleman  who,  whenever 
the  name  of  a  prominent  man  was  mentioned  in  company  would  say:  "I 

;  know  him  very  well.  I  remember  when  I  dined  with  him  last  year  he  told 

I  me.^."  Raphael  Lord,  in  the  first  fcct  of  "Meteor,"  is  not  unlike  our  friend 

I  in  his  wide  acquaintance.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Avery  interrupts 
Raphael  by  asking  him  how  he  got  along  with  Mussolini.  Raphael  and  the 
gentleman  who  once  lived  in  Boston  are  brothers  of  Mr.  Blowhard  who  was 

;  known  to  Artemus  'Ward  in  Cleveland;  Mr.  Blowhard,  -who  knew  all  the 
actors  intimately,  could  have  married  a  certain  actress,  but  didn't  like  her 
style;  knew  Dan  Rice  well;  was  "on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with 

j  Dan's  rhinoceros"  and  was  "tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  performing 

1  elephant." 

i  But  Raphael,  in  this  first  act  a  blowhard,  proved  later  that  his  blowing 
j  brought  great  results.  However  preposterous  his  confidence  in  his  ability 
j  seemed  to  Dr.  Avery,  Ann  and  Douglas,  in  New  York  he  rose  to  the  top. 


FEUX  FOX  I 
Felix  Fox,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  yes-  ! 


iterday  afternoon  In  Jori- :i  hall,  be- 
fore a  large  and  very  fine  audience. 

As  always,  Mr.  Fox  had  a  way  of 
;  his  own  with  a  program.  Though  it 
is  now  the  fashion,  for  instance,  to 
I  maintain  that  early  classic  composers 
and  the  romantics  cannot  at  any  price 
agree,  Mr.  Fox,  flouting  fashion,  set 
the  old  German  Graun.  along  with 
Rameau  and  one  Duphly,  to  lead  the 
way  for  Schumann  of  the  F-sharp  mi- 
nor sonata.  Nobody  in  the  audience 
appeared  to  object.  Schumann,  surely, 
stood  the  company  very  well. 

Possibly  it  was  to  ease  the  situation 
a  little  that  Mr.  Fox  played  the  more 
rapidly-moving  passages  of  the  sonata 
unusually  soberly,  with  tone  colorless 
to  the  point  of  dryne.ss,  That  not  being 
his  natural  approach  lo  Schumann,  of 
course  he  adopted  it  with  ai  purpose. 
Through  force  of  contrast,  at  all 
events,  he  lent  singular  beauty  of 
melody  to  the  sonata's  lyrical  episodes. 
And  he  did  not  overlook  the  humor  of 
the  Intermezzo. 

Feeling  friendly  toward  American 
compKJsers,  once  more  Mr.  Fox  as- 
sembled a  gathering  not  everybody 
would  have  beUeved  happily  chosen. 
They  were:  His  own  graceful  'Fantaisie 
Lyrique,'"  brought  into  sharp  relief 
Arthur  Foote's  more  vigorous  poem.  No. 
2,  after  Omar  Khayyam,  music  mighty 
stout  and  stamping,  but  by  no  means 
disdainful  of  symmetrical  design. 
J  It  was  Marion  Bauer  who  seemed  to 
)  bother  little  about  plan.  If  her  prelude, 
howeveV,  in  B  minor,  landed  nowhere, 
it  dallied  on  the  way  thither  in  such 
pleasant  places  that  at  least  it  afforded 
pleasant  moments.  Equally  agreeable 
spots  of  melody  and  harmony  Heinrich 
Gebhard  traversed  in  the  course  of  his 
"Surf  Riders,"  but,  unlike  Miss  Bauer, 
he  was  rhythmically  on  the  way  every 
minute,  and  so  he  reached  the  haven 
where  he  would  be.  This  group  Mr. 
Fox  closed  with  the  allegro  movement 
from  MacDowell's  Keltic  sonata.  Sel- 
dom has  it  seemed  so  stout  of  construc- 
tive texture,  so  romantically  compelling, 
as  j^esterday. 

Mr.  Fox,  to  be  sure,  played  it  admir- 
ably, with  full  belief  in  Its  worth,  with 
splendor  of  tone.  Quite  as  admirably 
he  played  the  earlier  numbers  of  this 
group.  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Gebhard, 
from  the  floor,  bowed  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  hearty  applause  for 
their  pieces. 

This  unusual  program  Mr.  Pox  closed 
with  a  Rachmaninoff  prelude,  G-sharp 
minor,  and  a  waltz  caprice,  by  Philipp, 
on  themes  by  Johann  Strauss.  The 
guess  is  no  risk  that  Strauss,  guided 
by  Philipp,  marched  contentedly  arm 
in  arm  with  the  Russian.       R.  R.  G. 


"Meteor"  Is  an  engrossing  play,  a  strongly  dramatic  play;  it  holds  the 
attention  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  final  falling  thereof;  yet  there 
is  hardly  a  sympathetic  character  in  any  one  of  the  three  acts.  Raphael 
if  he  were  not  portrayed  so  admirably,  with  so  great  dramatic  force,  by  Mr. 
Lunt,  would  be  only  a  blatant,  selfish,  heartless  egoist,  an  unendurable  per- 
son. Even  as  he  is  played,  no  one  has  patience  with  him  or  pity  for  him. 
Curtis  Maxwell  is  determined  to  bring  Raphael  to  ruin  because,  as  he  be- 
lieves, Raphael  was  the  cause  of  his  brother  Sherman's  death;  yet  this 
same  Curtis  urges  Sherman  to  shine  as  a  football  star  so  that  profits  may 
accrue,  Ijhough  he  knows  Sherman  has  a  weak  heart,  and  the  strain  and 
excitement  might  kill  him  on  the  field.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  Curtis 
and  Uttle  for  Sherman.  Douglas  Carr  is  weak;  Mullin  plays  a  minor  part; 
Ann  Is  not  so  definitely  portrayed  by  the  dramatist  that  the  spectator 
mourns  with  her  when  she  is  disUlusioned  and  neglected,  nor  is  moved  when 
she  comforts  Raphael  in  his  wounded  pride  and  apparent  ruin.  Miss 
Fontanne  did  what  could  be  done  to  make  Ann  a  living  woman;  but  Ann 
is  a  shadow  with  occasional  comings  into  the  light  of  day.  Thfe  one  person 
in  the  whole  play  that  is  sympathetic  is  Dr.  Avery,  with  his  dry  humor,  his 
shrewdness  blended  with  delightful  simplicity,  his  sound  common  sense. 

Yet  the  role  of  Raphael  gives  Mr.  Lunt  a  great  opportunity,  and  as 
played  by  him  Raphael  is  a  man  who  follows  his  star,  despises  his  fellow 
creatures  as  he  despised  his  comrades  at  the  university,  would  walk  over 
the  body  of  his  mother  or  his  wife  to  gain  his  ends.'  Was  he  ruined  by  his 
enemies,  aided  by  himself?  Did  they  all  come  to  satisfactory  agreement 
the  next  morning  after  the  engagement  was  made  for  a  meeting?  The  au- 
dience is  left  in  doubt;  but  it  is  sure  that  Ann  will  not  return  to  Raphael's 
bed  and  board. 

The  Theatre  Guild  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  production  of  this  unusual 
play,  unusual  in  the  local  history  of  the  drama,  but  with  a  hero— for  the  want 
of  a  better  word— not  unknown  to  the  European  stage,  the  Parisian  stage 
especially.  In  Jules  Laforgue's  legendary  morality  "Hamlet"  among  the 
players  who  are  to  act  the  drama  before  the  guilty  king,  'William  an^  Kate 
hesitate  about  taking  the  role  of  Cladius  and  the  Queen.  WUliam  says  to 
the  prince;  "It  is  our  habit,  my  comrade's  and  mine,  to  incarnate  only 
sympathetic  roles  by  preference."  Hamlet  replies:  "Sympathetic?  Herd  of 
brutes!  And  for  w^hat  reason  can  you  swear  that  any  human  being  here 
below  is  sympathetic?"  Like  good  players  and  courtiers  the  two  reply: 
"■We  are  at  the  orders  of  our  gracious  lord." 

The  next  play  In.  the  series  to  be  given  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  tlie 
HoUis  Street  Theatre  i%  "Wings  Over  Europe"  by  Robert  Nichols  and  Maurice 
Bro^e,  which  the  Guild  produced  in  New  York  on  Dec.  10,  1928. 
I  The  publication  bv  Brentano's  of  "The  Theatre  Guild:  The  First  Ten 
Years"  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  with  articles  by  the  directors.  Is  timely 
and  should  appeal  to  the  Guild's  subscribers  and  all  others  mterested  in 
drama  worthy  the  name.  Theresa  Helburn  wites  "Behind  the  Scenes  With 
the  Executive  Director."  Philip  Moeller  is  the  author  of  "The  Guild  and 
Production";  Maurice  Wertheim  of  "An  Art  Theatre  Without  Endowment  ; 
Helen  Westley  of  "The  Actor's  Relation  to  the  Art  Theatre  and  Vice  Versa  : 
Lee  Simonson  discusses  "Setting  the  Stage";  Lawrence  Languer  tells  how 
"The  Little  Theatre  Grows  Up."  The  casts  of  the  Theatre  Guild  subscrip- 
tion productions  are  given.   There  are  32  illustrations  of  scenes  in  various 

^'^^^Mr.  Eaton  asks  why  a  group  of  yoimg  people  in  1919.  nea)rly  aU  of 
them  amateurs  of  the  theatre,  could  start  a  playhouse,  "which  has  grown 
to  dominate  our  stage?  What  has  kept  this  group  so  uniformly  successful, 
and  so  healthily  expanding  year  by  year,  ^growing  as  a  tree  grows,  deepen- 
ing its  roots  and  spreading  its  branches?" 

It  should  be  stated  at  once  that  Mr.  Eaton  in  telling  this  story  does 
not  indulge  himself  in  honey-daubing  and  "pretty  shop-keeping  talk.' 
"When  "Peer  Gynt"  was  brought  out  Joseph  Schildkraut,  who  had  been 
exceUent  as  Liliom,  v.-as  not  equal  to  the  task.  In  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra" 
Lionel  Atwill  was  cast  as  Caesar,  "an  utterly  actorial  actor,  who  left 
nothing  up  his  sleeve.  His  greatness  was  a  palpable  sham,"  while  Helen 
Hayes  as  Cleopatra  was  a  "kitten  without  claws,  who  would  have  become 
a  'Still  kittenish  bride  to  Antony  and  squealed  in  pretty  terror  at  aight 
of  the  worm."  Mr.  Eaton  admits  that  O'Neill's  "DjTiamo"  was  a  "distinct 
disappointment."  He  has  this  to  say  about  "Strange  Interlude": 

"When  in  September,  1929,  the  Guild  fell  foul  of  the  ridi«lous  Boston 
censorship,  and  the  mayor  refused  to  permit  a  showing  of  'Strange  Inter- 
lude" the  Guild  subscribers  rallied  almost  to  a  man  in  -^support  of  the 
play.  It  was  shown  in  Quincy  on  Sept.  30,  and  the  subscribers  with  some 
thousands  of  other  Bostonians,  Journeyed  cheerfully  out  to  see  it,  and  gave 
its  cast  seventeen  ciirtain  calls  on  the  opening  night.  Incidentally,  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  neither  John  Adams  nor  John  Quincy,  his  son,  had  turned 
In  his  grave." 

In  the  history  of  the  Guild,  Mr.  Eaton  first  sp^'aks  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  Inc.  They  believed  that  plays  to  be  produced  must  have 
artistic  merit.  This  theatre  was  not  endowed.  "Money  alone  has  never  pro- 
duced an  artistic  theatre."   These  players  had  no  other  set  policy  except 
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a  pre!" ererieb  for  Amerlcin  work;  the  theatre  was  to  be  "democratic"  with  a 
SO-cent  scale  and  the  Inauguration  of  season  subscriptions.  Mr.  Eaton 
points  out  that  the  Guild  has  continued  to  have  plays  of  artistic  value  in 
-Hid;  plays  to  some  extent  unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  commercial  man- 
;ci.3,'  "and  It  has  based  its  stability  on  the  system  of  season  subscriptions." 
Thd  Washington  Square  Players— a  theatre  "happy,  carefree,  youthful  and 
essentially  amateur"  gave  performances  in  1915-18;  it  produced  sixty-two 
one-act  plays  and  pantomimes  and  six  long  dramas  and  gave  training  and 
opportunity  to  Katherine  Cornell.  Roland  Young,  RoUo  Peters,  Jose  Ruben. 
Glenn  Hunter  and  others.  It  afforded  Zoe  Atkins,  Philip  Moeller,  a  chance  for 
literary  expression,  and  to  some  extent  O'Neill  and  Susan  Glaspell.  This 
fheatre  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Guild. 


The  Guild's  first  play  was  Benavente's  "Bonds  of  Interest"  (April  19, 
1919).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  took  a  small 
part,  though  .she  "probably  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  professional 
actress."  The  play  languished:  "perhaps  it  Ls  not  so  good  a  play  as  the  Guild 
had  thought;  possibly  their  company  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing 
it.  to  a  warm  enough  life  to  attract  the  public";  yet  Messrs.  Peters.  Duncan, 
Dlgges  and  Helen  West  ley  were  among  the  players.  Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that 
the  success  or  failure  nf  St.  Johir  Ervine's  "John  Ferguson"  (May  12,  1919) 
was  all  important.  Failure  meant  "the  setting  back  of  the  theatrical  clock 
in  America."  The  success  was  immediate;  business  profited,  but  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre,  with  the  second  balcony  closed,  seated  less  than  600  people. 


When  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham"  was  produced  (Nov.  25,  1919),  the 
leading  part  was  mistakenly  given  to  James  K.  Hackett,  a  mistake,  for 
he  was  "a  strutting,  romantic  actor  of  the  gay  'nineties,  and  latterly, 
after  inheriting  a  fortune,  an  experimenter  in  Shakespeare,  no  longer  a 
'draw'  at  the  box  office."  He  was  not  a  good  choice  for  Howell's  realistic 
story.  It  was  the  last  time  a  star  actor  ever  appeared  in  one  of  the  Guild's 
productions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  season  there  were  1300  subscribers. 
Today  there  are  over  7500  in  Boston  alone.  Not  all  the  plays  pleased;  a  few 
were  failures.  Even  "The  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary"  had  a  limited  public; 
one  subscriber  was  "disgusted"  and  wrote  that  the  play  was  nasty,  dis- 
gusting, a  monstrosity!  Bonds  for  the  building  of  the  Guild's  theatre 
were  sold  in  1913  to  the  amount  of  $600,000  worth.  The  new  house,  not 
a  real*testate  speculation,  not  a  business  concern,  cost  over  .$1,000,000.  The 
theatre  was  opened  on  April,  1925,  with  Shaw's  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra." 

Among  the  long  runs  were  those  of  "The  Guardsman,"  "Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By,"  "Porgy"— the  Guild  had  25,000  subscribers  in  1927— "Strange 
Interlude."  In  1929  $80,000  worth  of  bonds  were  retired.  ^The  Guild  Is 
now  obligated  in  New  York  to  make  six  new  productions  a  season  for 
nearly  34,000  subscribers. 

Mr.  Eaton's  story  is  by  no  means  dryly  statistical.  It  is  told  In  a  lively 
manner,  with  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  plays  and  per- 
formances. Quotations  from  letters  witten  to  the  Guild  by  Bernard  Shaw 
are  joyous  reading:  his  remarks  about  "Heartbreak  House,"  "Back  to 
Methuselah"  and  especially  about  the  Guild's  production  of  "SgJnt  Joan" 
judged  by  the  pictures  Shaw  received:  "On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  oif.  which  is  a  pity,  as  I  complain  so  well.  However,  lots  of 
things  are  wrong;  so  here  goes."  Note  also  Shaw's  comments  on  the  use 
of  the  French  pronunciation  of  "Rheims"  and  "Dauphin." 

The  other  articles  in  this  volume  of  299  large  octavo  pages  are  in- 
ilructjlve  and  otherwise  interesting.      ;   . 

OPERA  AND  TEACHER 


Ruth  Posselt,  a  vlolliflst  born  in  M6dli  n.,  m  Boston 

where  her  proficiency  has  been  recognized  lor  some  years,  was  one  of  two 
violinists  out  of  152  competitors  who  took  the  Schubert  Memorial  Prize.  She 
played  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  New  York  on  Dec.  4  at  the 
Schubert  Memorial  Concert  Goldmark's  concerto  in  A  minor.      '  ' 

Beatrice  Harrison,  violoncellist,  who  will  give  a  concert  with  the  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  ot  Boston  in  John  Hancock  hall  tomorrow  night  is  not  a' 
stranger  here,  but  her  program  contains  some  unfamiliar  pieces,  as  Percy  i 
Grainger's  "Youthful  Rapture"  for  'cello,  piano,  harmonium  and  chamber 
orchestra  and  a  Melody  by  the  distinguished  composer  Charles  G.  Dawes 
ambassador  to  England.  Miss  Harrison  was  born  in  India.  She  studied  in 
London  and  Berlin,  and  in  1910  took  the  Mendelssohn  prize.  She  was  the 
first  to  play  the  Concerto  by  Delius,  whose  recent  festival  in  London  wsus  an 
occasion  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  Her  sister  May,  also  born  in  India  is  a 
distinguished  violinist,  while  sister  Margaret  Is  a  pianist;  sister  Monica  a 
mezzo-soprano.  A  sinfonia  by  Starnitz  for  chamber  orchestra  will  be  per- 
formed. There  were  three  composers  of  this  name.  Karl  Johann,  the  one  to 
be  represented  tomorrow,  was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1746;  he  died  at  Jena 
in  1801.  A  player  of  the  viola  and  viol  d'amour  he' led  a  wandering  life  as 
a  virtuoso,  but  found  time  to  write  a  great  quantity  of  music,  induing  two 
operas.  T 

The  17th  Century  Ensemble  on  Wednesday  night  wUl  give  the  Tu  t  prr- 

formance  in  Boston  of  Wolfgang  Graeser's  orchestrated  version  of  Bach"^ 
■"tu    n?:  ^^'^^  ^^^'^^      this  country  at  Washington  D  c' 

:fnli!  ^v,  last  October.  The  work  is  a  series  of  fugues  and  canons  on  r 
.^ngle  theme.  Bach  wrote  it  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Berhn  where  he  met 
Frederick  the  Great,  for  the  theme  is  a  shortened  one  of  that  given  to  him 
by  the  King.  The  work  was  posthumously  published  by  Bach's  son  Carl 
Philipp,  m  1750.  Graeser  shot  himself  at  the  ^ge  of  twenty-three  It  is  sup- 
posed that  his  labor  unstrung  him.  There  is  also  an  orchestral  version  bv 
Hans  Theodore  David. 


There  wiU  be  two  piano  recitals  on  Thursday  night:  A.  Josef  Alexander  s 
at  Jordan  hall— he  has  been  heard  here  before— and  Harold  Trlggs's  who 
will  play  here  for  the  first  time.  Bora  at  Denver,  he  was  graduated  a!t  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  1923  he  re- 
ceived a  five-year  fellowship  to  study  with  Rosina  and  Josef  Lhevinne  in 
New  York,  where  he  gave  recitals  in  1928  and  1929.  He  will  play  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Musical  Guild,  at  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  23  Newbury  street. 

And  on  the  same  Thursday  night  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
the  Radclifle  Choral  Society  and  "70  players  from  the  Boston  Symphom 
Orchestra"  (one  is  tempted  to  add  "count  them"),wiil  bring  out  choruses  by 
Handel,  from  "Admeto,"  "Solomon"  and  "Deidamia"  and  music  by  Bach. 
Brahms,  Hoist  and  Vaughan  Williams;  a  concert  of  unusual  interest.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  three  concerts  come-  on  the  same  evening. 

Pauline  Danforth  of  Boston  will  give  a  recital  Saturday  afternoon  in 
(Jordan  hall,  presenting  the  program  of  her  recital  in  New  York  last  montli 
which  won  her  the  warm  praise  of  the  audience  and  leading  critics.  After 
her  studies  in  Boston,  she  was  a  pupil  in  Paris  of  Alfred  Cortot  for  three 
seasons.  She  also  studied  for  a  time  with  Tobias  Matthay  in  London. 


"there  should  certainly  be  an  opportunity  for  young  singers  to  gain  expe- 
rience in  operatic  performances.  It  is  also  certain  that  these  singers  should 
first  be  vocally  so  well  trained  that  they  are  capable  of  profiting  by  this 
experience;  that  they  should  have  voice,  health  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  intelligence;  also  an  instinct  for  the  stage. 

How  many  young  singers  are  blessed  by  nature  with  a  voice  that  is  suited 
to  the  operatic  life?  Yet  many  teachers  are  eager  to  push  their  pupils  on 
the  stage,  operatic  as  well  as  concert,  when  they  are  not  sufficiently  prepared 
even  if  nature^ was  kind  to  them.  The  pupils  are  ambitious;  they  read  and 
hear  of  young  women  who  win  success  in  opera;  often  an  ephemeral  reputa- 
tion gained  by  favor  in  high  places,  by  newspaper  puffery,  sometimes  by  a 
loss  of  self-respect.  They  say  to  themselves:  "Why  should  I  not  also  know 
the  excitement  of  applause,  calls  before  the  curtain,  and  see  my  picture  in 
public  prints,,  tell  the  story  of  my  life  to  susceptible  reporters,  especially  to 
the  sob-sisters?" 

They  art!  impatient;  they  are  unwilling  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
iung  preparation;  they  are  incapable  of  self-criticism;  fond  parents — now 
that  the  opera  house  is  not  regarded  in  all  quarters  as  a  sink  of  Iniquity — 
Rs  well  as  too  many  teachers  urge  them  on.  Sometimes  the  teacher  i"  un- 
V  illing  to  disappoint  a  pupil  by  discouraging  her,  thinking,  "Let  her  find  out 
lor  herself  that  she  has  not  the  requisites  for  an  operatic  career."  Some- 
times the  teacher  is  actuated  first  of  all  by  self-interest:  is  not  disposed  to 
lose  a  pupil  who  is  a  lucrative  source;  thinks  that  if  the  pupil  does  contrive 
to  make  an  appearance  in  opera  if  only  for  one  night,  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  has  launched  a  pupil,  will  attract  others.  And  so  one  finds  young 
women  who  might  please  audiences  and  make  a  living  by  singing  in  operettas 
or  musical  comedies  disdaining  this  employment,  .although  they  would  thus 
gain  experience,  acquire  the  lightness  and  grace  of  movement  which  would 
benefit  them  greatly  if  they  finally  were  called  to  grand  opera,  and  in  the 
mear.while  they  would  be  self-supporting,  not  dependent  on  parents,  wealthy 
patrons  of  chambers  of  commerce. 

No,  little  Miss  Jones  must  appear  at  once  as  Aida;  Miss  Ferguson  feels 
herself  cornpeteiit  to  take  the  role  of  'Violetta.  They  forget  that  Materna, 
famous  in  Wagner's  music-dramas,  began  as  an  operetta  singer;  that 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  even  after  she  was  a  welcome  apparition  on 
any  grand  opera  stage,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  she  had  sung 
in  light  opera,  and  was  willing  to  repeat  the  experience  in  years  of  her 
maturity  and  fame. 

But  ambitious  youth  will  not  listen  to  reason;  there  are  teachers  who 

feed  this  unwaiTanted  am.bition.  It's  a, pity.    It  is  also  a  pity  that  an 

undiscriminating  pubhc  applauds  the  incompetent,  and  often  neglects  the 
genuine  artist. 


To  G.  E.  W.  Yes,  Mr.  Amato.  who  took  the  role  of  the  spy,  in  "La  Gio- 
conda"  last  Monday  night,  once  sang  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
I  phony  Orchestra.  It  was  on  Oct.  30,  1914.  He  chosf  an  air  from  Saint- 
/Saens's  "Henry  VIII"  and  Handel's  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  the  air  from  "Ser.'^e,  " 
known  too  familiarly  as  "Handel's  Largo."  You  ask  how  old  is  Mr.  Amato. 
He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1879.  He  was  heard  in  Boston  for  the  first  time 
early  in  1910,  when  he  took  the  part  of  Kurwenal  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  Then  as  a  member  of  the  visiting  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany, he  was  also  heard  as  Tonio  and  Amonasro.  As  a  "guest"  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company.  1910-1914.  he  took  the  roles  of  lago,  Giorgio  Germoni, 
Amonasro.  Count  di  Luna,  Kurwenal.  Worms  (In  "Germania"),  Jack  Ranee. 
Figaro  ("Barber  of  Seville"),  Manfredo,  Rigoletto. 

Giuseppe  Martino-Rossi,  now  with  the  Boston  Opera  compan,v,  was  born 
at  Providence.  R.  I.,  but  he  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

The  press  agent  informs  us  as  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Martlno-Rossi  s  j 
art  that  the  baritone  is  the  father  of  five  boys. 

There  is  talk  of  a  Russian  grand  opera  company  coming  to  Boston  in 
January,  where  it  will  begin  a  tour  of  this  country.  The  repertoire  includes 
operas  by  Mussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Tchaikovsky,  Rubinstein,  Borodin, 
Serov,  Glinka,  Dargomuizhsky  and  Stravinsky. 

Well,  we  shall  see  and  hear  what  we  shall  hear  and  see.  There  is  a! 
talk  of  a  visiting  German  opera  company  arriving  l^te  in  the  season. 


FRITZ  KREISLER 

^  All  that  Symphony  hall  will  hold 
were  for  hearing  Mr.  Kreisler  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
many  more  who  could  not  obtain  even 
standing  room.  If  evei-ybody  present, 
above  all  e-xecutants  of  music,  learned 
the  lesson  put  before  us,  conditions  of 
musical  performance  in  Boston  have 
been  given  a  brace  that  will  make  for 
good. 

For  Mr.  Kreisler,  accompanied  by 
Cs^rl  Lamson,  played  two  concert^;, 
that  "reconstructed"  one  in  D  minor, 
by  Bach,  and  the  Tchalkowsky  con- 
certo. Bach  and  Tchaikowsky — could 
composers  more  unlike  be  placed  to- 
gether? Probably  not.  But  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler felt  no  call  to  rub  theii-  differences  | 
in,  for  contrast's  sake,  or  yet.  in  be- 
half of  harmony,  to  iron  them  out.  He 
let  two  great  composers  speak  for 
themselves. 

Bach,  therefore,  yesterday,  was  not 
compelled  to  run  on  and  on 'in  the  vein 
of  dry,  monotonous  garrulity  too  many 
performers  hold  inherently  Bachian, 
nor  yet,  in  avoiding  that  error,  was  he  ,, 
forced  to  whine  and  sob  through  anjj 


adagio  m  a  welter  of  enii.lion  hi.s  sioiu 
Thuringian  soul  would  i.ave  abhorred. 

He  was  allowed,  on  the  contrarj-.  tn 
say  his  say  in  his  own  superbly  musical 
way,  a  way  continuously  absorbing  and 
delightful,  whether  he  was  emphatical- 
ly but  plainly  stating  a  fact — who  will 
forget  the  delivery  of  the  concerto's 
first  theme — or  allowing  his  fancy  free 
play  in  passage  work,  or  kicking  up  his 
heels  in  a  cadenza.  For  a  melody  re- 
quires fashioning  whoever  wrote  it, 
through  accent,  shading,  rhythm.  Mr. 
Kreisler,  naturally  with  the  soundest 
understanding,  furnished  the  fashion- 
ing. Hence  Bach  came  into  his  own — 
even  as  he  had  enjoyed  his  own  the 
night  before  in  SjTnphony  hall. 

Tchalkowsky,  too,  as  well  as  might  be 
when  deprived  of  an  orchestra,  wa,": 
permitted  to  go  his  own  way  without 
kicks  and  prods  from  behind  to  rouse 
him  to  the  fret  and  fury  we  have  corae 
to  thmk  our  due  from  him  whether  he 
would  or  no.  Since,  in  his  concerto 
for  violin,  he  distinctly  would  not,  Mr. 
Kreisler  saw  no  reason  for  trying  to 
pull  it  up  into  a  pathetic  symphony. 
So  he  played  the  melodies  with  the 
nicest  attention  to  their  musical 
beauty,  with  splendor  of  tone  and  in- 
finite variety — precisely  as  in  Bach-- 
sharply  rhythmically,  of  roiiv.<;r  i.  - 
cents  falling  with  soul-fil' 
And  so  the  concerto,  s 
made  twic«  the  effect,  r 


as  musically,   a.s  when  violiniM^ 
_  it  too  hard— this,  too.  when  to  a 
.violinist,  Mr.  Kieisler  seemed,  in 
lages  for  parade,  not  at  his  mosi 

•"his  closing  group  Mr.  Kreisler 
tied  to  play  an  old  German  Shep- 
■s  Madi-igal  ananged  by  hlmsell, 
Gypsy  Caprice,  Ravel's  Habanera, 
transcriptions  of  a  "JoU"  and 
;e  Espagnole"  by  De  Fa"a. 

R.  R.  i 


BJSSIAN   SYMPHONIC   CHOIR  „ 
teterday  evening  at  Symphony  hSfc. 
'Russian  symphonic;  choir,  under 
leadership  of  Basile  Kibalchlch 
a  progi-am  of  sacred,  classical,  and 
mSsic  in  Russian  under  the  pat- 
Jnage  of  the  Home  and  School  Visl- 
Association.    The  appearance  of 
She  chorus,  dressed  in  characteristi- 
cally gaudy  but  dignified  Russian  cos- 
?Smes  made  one  wish  that  the  leader 
hid  seen  fit  to  wear  the  Russian  dress 
So  His  sombre  evening  clothes  befoie 
group  of  singers  in  red.  blue  and 
wfd  the  women  asparkle  with  jeweU^ 
was  'too  reminiscent  of  the  frock^coated 
ring  leader  in  the  circus,  snapping  the 
whip  over  his  tight-rope  dancers.  ! 

The  sacred  music,  mcluding  liturgical 
music  and  music  by  Lvov,  Rachmanin- 
off  Tschaikowsky.  and  Archangelsky, 
revealed  the  many  excellencies  of  this 
eroUp  of  singers.  There  are  many  splen-^ 
'  did  voices  in  the  organization  .   .  . 
hieh  sopranos,  of  characteristically  Rus- 
sian brilliance,  almost  shrill;  deep,  rich 
bas.ses,  good  tenors  and  baritones.  In- 
deed if  it  were  not  for  the  good  qual- 
ity of  the  voices,  the  choir  would  make 
a  less  favorable  Impression,  for  Mr. 
Kibalchich  asks  them  to  do  many  an 
unmusical  thing.  He  sometimes  breaks 
up  phrases  into  successions  of  notes, 
loosely  strung  together;  he  is  fond  ol 
hummed  pa.ssages,  in  which  he  sug- 
gests violins  by  imitatuig  typically  yio- 
linisUc  faults  .  .  .  scooping  and  sliir- 
ring.  and  fading  away  from  a  decisive 
initial  attack.  But  be  it  said,  that  these 
peculiarly  unmusical  efTects  of  Mr.  Ki- 
balchichs  are  manifested  almost  solely 
in  the  music  he  labels,  with  a  fine 
catholicity,  "classic." 

In  the  sacred  music  and  folk  music, 
the  virile  singing  of  the  choir  was  most 
enjoyable.  In  "Wedding  Bells.'  a  folk 
tune.  Mr.  Kibalchich.  the  arranger, 
made  use  of  bell-imitation  by  the 
basses  ...  an  exotic  and  beautiful 
effect  being  attained  when  the  clear 
high  voices  of  the  women  sang  against 
the  booming  background  of  bells.  "The 
Bridal  Song"  and  "In  the  Garden"  sung 
by  women  only,  were  charming;  "The 
Volga  Boat  Song."  in  Kibalcliich's  ar- 
rangement, sung  by  the  men,  brought 
forth  so  much  applause  that  it  had  to 
be  repeated.  . 

Specially  well-sung  were  the  peasant 
scene    from    "Eugene    Onegin"  and 
Evening  Song"  from  "Prince  Igor."  In 
these  two  choruses  as  in  all  the  other 
'  numbers  they  .sang  best,  the  choir  re- 
galed that  native  gift  of  dramatic  in- 
nsity,  the  almost  naive  fervor  of  the 
lake  believe  which  most  Russians  pos- 
.ss. 

The  large  and  distinguished  audience 
as  most  cordial,  rewaMing  the  singers 
lid  the  energetic  conductor  with  much 
.  pplause.  E.  B. 

BEN  GREET  PLAYERS 
STAGE 'EVERYMAN'! 

—  1 1 

Ben  Greet  and  his  group  of  English  , 
layers  presented  the  moraUty  play,  | 
Bveryman."  yesterday  afternoon  in  i 
ordan  l>all.  The  characters  were  acted  | 
»y  Mr.'  Greet.  Kynaston  Reeves,  Rus- 
ell  Thorndike,  Bruno  Barnabe.  Stan- 
(Wd  Holme.  Arnold  Walsh.  Ruth  Vivian, 
rfeea  Holme,  Alison  Plckard,  Cecil 
iask,  Edith  Mayor.  Arthur  Sircom.  Wal- 
ter Geer,  Peter  Bearing  and  George 
Hare. 

It  was  evident  from  the  Sabbath  still- 
ness that  prevailed  as  the  small  audi- 
cnce  assembled  to  witness  this  old  play 
of  the  15th  or  16th  century,  that  every- 
one was  familiar  with  its  solemn  char- 
acter. The  stage  was  simply  set,  taupe 
velvet  hangings  forming  the  background 
for  two  cloth-covered  tables,  one  at 
•■ither  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  dull  gray 
platform  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
mounted  by  three  steps,  where  the  final 
bit  of  action  took  place.  On  one  table 
were  set  a  golden  chalice  and  golden 
candlestick.  On  the  other  was  a  large 
open  book,  and  before  each  was  a  rus- 
t  ic  &c  3 1 

As  the  faint  music  of  an  organ  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  two  black-hooded 
monks  approached  from  the  wings,  each 
taking  a  seat  at  one  side  of  the  front 
lot  the  stage.  There  they  remained 
Shrpughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
May  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prologue 
toy  the  Messenger,  the  voice  of  Adonai, 
the  Almighty,  was  heard,  solemnly  call- 
ling  upon  Death  to  bring  Everyman  to 


judgment.     The  dul,  slow 

idrum  signalled  the  arrival,    , 

grim  being  somewhat  resembling  a  skel- 
eton, topped  with  feathered  red  cap! 
and  carrying  a  long,  golden  trumpet. 

From  one  side  of  the  auditorium  it- 
'self.  gaily  tinging  to  his  guitar,  came  ' 
^Everyman,  his  long  red  hose  and  big 
ired  bonnet  making  a  splash  of  color 
jthat  added  to  his  joyous  demeanor.  His 
merriment  ceased,  however,  as  Death 
(stated  his  unwelcome  message  and  final- 
ly shuffled  out  to  the  muffled  thud  of 
his  drum.  Everyman's  summoning  of 
his  various  friends — Fellowship.  Riches, 
Kindred.  Good  Deeds,  Knowledge  and  so 
on — to  accompany  him  on  his  journey 
to  the  grave,  brought  in  a  large  element 
of  drama.  Three  of  these  characters 
that  were  outstanding  for  skillful  por- 
trayal were  the  crafty  Riches,  with  his 
cackling,  high-pitched  voice;  the  stately, 
golden-clad  Knowledge,  and  the  gentle 
Good  Deeds. 

With  the  final  commitment  of  Every- 
man to  the  grave,  the  call  of  the  Red 
Angel  to  the  soul  to  ascend  above  and 
the  pointing  of  the  "moral"  by  the  Doc- 
tor, the  play  closed  as  organ  music 
again  sounded  dimly.  F.  A.  B. 


at  ot   a  -  ,--  ;  „  ....miiTu:  nir"mpb*^s  BBBBBBTTarey  nave  retiair,  ueen 

Death,  afT^een  pinked  o„  by  OP^^^^^  however,  that 

the  gridiron,    ^'^"y  jweu  ouii|      ^  entertainment    never  becomes 

he  announces  to  Coach^  Wilson  that  h  ^"^n^   e^^^  ^^^^     i3  presented  by  an 

la^g^^Se?  felS^^^^^^^  fudSf^waf  p^e^.^nt^^nThe^r 

T^^^^-^^^^SB^^-"'  ^Preciated^  «.e 
and  sets  "Pat"    Carlyle.    the    colleg^  ful-est  extent. 


t 


L 


PARK  THEATRE 

"Shanghai  Lady" 

An  all-talking  7"«''^tJl"?torv*'^b7  John 

Cassie  Cook   fames  Murray 

•Badlands"    McKinney . .  •  ■  ■  ■  i^^manrTitus 

Poll.v  Voo  Ly'J'^heple^*  Oakman 

Repen .  -.   AndPi  i  Randolf 

Mandarin  *  Tola  D'Avril 

Liz'-'e   Mona  Bica 

Rose  Jimmie  I-eong; 

Counsollor.  "    j^ia  Lowe 

Golden  Almond  ^' " 

It  is  not  Often  that  any  one  so  ex- 
tremely pleasant  U>  look  at  g  Mary 
Nolan  is  so  good  an  actress  Her  tim 
starring  film.  "Shanghai  Lady,  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  gives  ample  scope  for  al 
her  gifts  and  provides  some  unusually 
B^d  entertainn^ent.  If  it  does  seem  too 
hari  that  a  really  dramatic  situation  at 
the  end  of  the  picture  is  turned  mto  a 
swyt"andsentirSental  conclusion  for  no 

nartirular  reason,  yet  there  nas  oeeii  cast, 
enough  drama  preceding  it  to  make  up  li  Anna 
for  a  eood  deal.    Not  only  does  Mary 
Nolan  d?  the  best  work  of  her  career 
.^o  far,  as  the  girl  from  a  Chinese  house 
of  11-fame  pretending  to  be  a  lady- 
Sames  Murray  has  a  chance  at  'ast^  to 
get  his  teeth  into  a  real  Pa^t  and  show 
that  he  is  good  for  something  besiaes 
following  Clfra  Bow  around  as  a  fl^^," 
walker  a  gilded  youth,  or  what  have 


vamp,  on  his  trail.  Mar  y  fal^  quickly', 
and  "Pat"  ultimately  finds  herself  in 
the  same  predicament.  On  the  day  of 
the  Sanford-Colfax  game.  Marty,  about 
to  go  on  the  field,  overhears  something 
of  the  plot,  becomes  resentful,  yet  goes 
on  Ed  Kirby,  always  a  rival,  fails  him 
on"  the  receiving  end  of  the  passes,  and 
both  are  taken  out,  with  Colfax  in  the 
lead.  A  fist  fight  in  the  locker  room 
clears  up  the  feud  and,  f'nally  with 
a  few  minutes  of  play  left  both  get 
back  into  the  game.  This  tinie  there 
are  no  treacheries.  Forward  and  lateral 
passes  fill  the  air,  Sanford  wins,  and 
Marty  and  "Pat"  indulge  in  their  sec- 
ond kiss.  .  , 

The  story  is  sugary,  most  of  the 
acting  is  of  juvenUe  order.  Judging  by 
the  glimpses  accorded,  the  Harvard- 
Yale  game  could  not  draw  a  greater 
crowd.  This  particular  game,  too,  must 
have  been  played  on  a  nice  summer  day 
outside  of  Hollywood.  At  that  more 
than  the  usual  space  was  allotted  to 
the  game  itself,  which  proved  not 
wholly  uninteresting,  though  the  out- 
come was  obvious  to  all.  Young  Fair- 
banks, who  becomes  more  ingratiating 
with  each  new  picture,  and  Miss  Young, 
whose  screen  voice  is  orje  of  the  de- 
lights to  which  one  looks  forward 
eagerly  gave  excellent  performances  in 
unexacting  roles.  In  something  really 
worth  while,  they  would  be  an  excep- 
tionally engaging  pair.         W.  E.  G. 


KEITH-AIBEE  THEATRE 

"Song  of  Love" 

An  all-talking  and  singing  screen 
comedy  drama  from  the  original  story 
by  Howard  Green  and  Henry  McCarthy; 
directed  by  Erie  C.  Kenton  and  pre- 
sented by  Columbia  with  the  following 

_  Gibson  

Tnm   Gibson   Ralph  Graves 

BuddT  Gitaoi    .   David  Duran.l 

Ma?  f  *'ib8<"»  - ■  •  •     .  Eunioe  Quedens 

jop   Arthur  Housman 

It  is' about  time  that  the  down-trod- 


^°Marv  Nolan,  or  Cassie  Cook,  as  she 

be^ery  genteel.  McKinney  belif  ^es  that 
l  J!iel  a  lady  and  treats  her  as  If 
she  were  spun  glass.    The  tram  is  at 
tacked  bv  bandits  and  the  °'^y^JZrJ' 

^^^^^^^ 
^Slms^^i^es^v^y^-fh^nrol^yut  f^l 
hKey  mustVrt.  BackJnShanghal, 

SlL^Vpr^whl  def  ^^^^^^^ 
if^l^lelf  af  McKinney       "i^^--  «^ 

aerees  to  let  Mcltmney  gu  "  ^  v,ri.ak 
i^alpart  with  him.  JJ,-^^e%eTaUoT^ 

final  there  is  a  >nu'^"^\^p  lovers  but 

Identities  onithe  part  of  the  lover^^^  d 

they  are  saved  [^""^^^nt  mandarin 
«f  In  ^Id  r^r'^  settle  with 

''°T'^^\,-Sfenr^y:nrd"M^e'^n^a 
Out,"  with  Glenn  ^^y""^'  ,4.^.  man 
Kennedy,  a  story      a  m^k^'ttle  man 

le  is  fired  at  once  but  makes  a 
=  s?c^ce?s|r  comeback  in  the  end. 

-ce^nTM^s^Ke^n^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  clever  little  wife.  E.  »■ 


FENWAY  THEATRE 
"The  Forward  Pass" 

adapted 


lor  the 


Mazie 

Dot.  . .  .  ■  •  

Coa^  h  Wilson .  .  •  ■ 
Assistant  Coach  Kane 


An  all-talk.nf  ''"^'^''-''bv  Harvey  Gates: 
screen   I'om    tb«  "jnd   presented  by 

directed,  h.v   Edde   time   ^no  ..^^^ 
First  National  •»ith  J°    Fairbanks.  Jr. 

Marty  Re'd  ,  ,•  "         ..-Lorelta  Younc 

Patricia   Carlyle   Guinn  VVilliams 

Honey  Smith  ''Peamits"  Byron 

  ..PhvUis  Crane 

Bert  Rome 
i.'iane  Chandler 
Assi,'irtiir             —  Alien  Lane 

Ed  Kirby  Flbyd  'Shacklelordj 

■""Th;  seventh  andV  it' is  to  be  hoped 
the  last  of  this  year's  crop  of  football 
pictures,  with  its  co-ed  environment  its. 
freshman  quartets  and  its  entire  free- 
dom from  books  and  classrooms  is  be- 
ine  shown  exclusively  at  the  Fenway 
Theatre  Not  that  "The  Forward  Pass 
i?by  any  means  the  worst  of  the  series, 
t  just  comes  too  late  .  m.  the  /eason^ 
ThP^norts  world  now  is  m  the  midst 
iof'^hocTeT hysteria  or  looWng  ^or^^^^^^^^ 

L;A^^efmT^'/S'«al  ^h'a^d'hl^ 
th  s  product  until  next  October  >t 
wouldCve  made  a  louder  splash  in  the 

Marty^Reld.  Sanford's  best  quarter- 
back! expert  in  the  forward  pass,  has 


den  husbands  of  lady  vaudeville  sUigerB 
who  start  nowhere  and  end  up  at  ine 
Pallce  1^1  a  couple  of  weel^,  shou  d  go 
on  strike  and  demand  their  share  01 
Miccess  "Why  Is  it  always  considered 
necessary  when  these  husband  and  wife 
Ss  b^eak  UP,  the  h-l'and  to  follow 

L^nttr'lfer'cafee^Tli'at'tL  "gentll- 
^mTn  rtheVty  should  go  to  the  dogs 
at  once  and  never  see  wife  untu 
she  is  billed  m  letter  two  feet  high?  It 
is  possible  to  enumerate  at  least  nan 
a  dozen  back-stage  films  of  recent  re- 
Tease'  where  this  formula  followed 
without  a  single  sanation.  As  a  re 
freshing  novelty  some  clever  du-ecUir 
might  send  the  lady  on  the  down  trail 
and  let  her  husband  forgive  her  m  t^he 
end  and  nobly  restore  her  to  his  bosom 
and  the  centre  of  the  sta^e 

This  plaintive  wail  Is  elicited  by  the  ] 
showing  of  "The  Song  of  Love,'  now 
af  tl!>^  Keith-Albee  Theatre,  to  mark 
Belle  Baker's  talking  picture  debut. 
The  wornout  bag  of  tricks  is  all  theie- 
every  last  one.  even  to  the  reconcllatlon 
ofthe  estranged  husband  and  wUe  by 
their  small  son.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  detail  the  plot,  which  was 
pxactlv  like  all  the  others  of  Its  kind. 
Bene  Baker  sang  and  sang  and  looked 
very  noble  and  suffering  and  flf-sac- 
rlflclng.  but  there  was  too  much  of  the 
sob  behind  the  smile.  When  she  had  a  | 
chance  to  be  funny  and  smg  some  d^- 
tinctlv  broad  ditties,  it  was  all  r.ght, 
but  for  the  most  part  her  fate  was 
similar  to  that  of  Sophie  Tucker  when 
<;he  ventured  into  the  talkies. 
%om  such  a  surfeit  of  pathos  it  was 
a  relief  to  turn  to  Ralph  Graves,  as  the, 
badly  behaved  husband,  to  Arthur  Hous- 
man as  the  friendly  acrobat  who  was 
forever  borrowing  and  never  returning, 
and  to  Frankie  Darro,  one  of  the  most 
convincing  and  likable  small  boys  that 
the  screen  has  to  offer.  Particularly 
•good  was  Mr.  Graves:  called  on  to  go 
through  a  series  of  incredibly  selfish 
acts  he  maintained  his  ingratiating 
smile  and  pleasant  manner  so  well  that 
it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
was  anything  like  as  bad  a^ 
would  indicate.  If  the  picture  belonged 
to  anyone,  it  was  to  him. — E.  L.  H. 


BEATRICE    HAKRISON  AND 
CHAMBER  ORCHKSrRA 

I  Beatrice  Harrison,  English  'cellist, 
land  the  Chamber  orchestra  of  Boston, 
iNicolas  Slonlmsky,  conductor,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Hancock  hall.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  this  new  hall,  which 
is  pleasing  in  appearance  and  good  ac- 
coustically,  should  hear  such  varied 
and  Interesting  music  the  first  time  It 
was  used  for  a  public  concert.  There 
were  a  Sinfonia  in  D  major  for  Cham- 
ber orchestra  (Karl  Johann  Stamltz); 
concerto  in  D  major  for  '<cello  and  or- 
chestra (Haydn);  four  small  pieces  for 
'cello  and  orchestra;  four  episodes  for 
Chamber  orchestra  (Ernest  Bloch) ; 
"Youthful  Rapture"  (Percy  Grainger); 
and  Suite  Ancienne  (Sammartlni-Sal- 
mon),  the  last  two  for  'cello  and  or- 

Stamitz's  delightful  Sinfonia  made  a 
pleasant  opening  number.  Mr.  Slonlm- 
sky set  good  tempi  and  secured  nuances, 
but  his  cuing  was  not  precise  enough; 
attacks  were  not  clean. 

Miss  Harrison's  playing,  though  fre- 
quently beautiful,  for  she  has  tones  both 
delicate  and  rich  when  she  needs  them, 
did  not  approach  what  is  her  best  until 
near  the  end  of  the  concert.  'Cellist 
and  'cello  swayed  and  trembled  with  ex- 
cess of  emotion,  but  unfortunately  that 
emotion,  when  it  got  into  the  music  at 
all.  was  as  excessively  sentimental  as 
it  looked.  There  was  too  much  heavy 
portamento  In  the  Haydn;  too  much 
yeaiBing  in  the  "Bard  of  Armagh"  (ar- 
ranged from  an  Irish  tune  by  Herbert 
Hughes),  and  in  "Youthful  Rapture"  by 
Grainger,  though  the  latter  work 
seemed  to  call  for  some.  Only  In  the 
jolly  Blackbird  Reel  (Hughes),  and  In  1 
the  charming  suite  of  Sammartlnl,  did  1 
I  this  player  reveal  the  qualities  of  taste  j 

and  musicianship  that  have  maae  ner 
previous  concerts  here  enjoyable. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  of  the  eve- 
ning's music  were  the  "Four  Epl- 
.sodes"  of  Ernest  Bloch— witty,  skilfully 
constructed,  colorful.  The  "Humor- 
esque  Macabre,"  was  very  well-played 
indeed;  "Calm,"  a  Ipvely  piece,  was 
smoothly  played,  with  delicate  phrasing. 
"Chinese."  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the 
bustling  Chinatown  of  Bloch's  adopted 
city,  San  Francisco,  had  the  chatter, 
the  stridency,  and  the  humor  that 
westerners  expect  In  "Chinese"  moments 
musicales. 

A  large  audience  applauded  enthu- 
siastically. E.  B. 


MacDOWELL  CLtJB 

The  MacDowell  Club  will  give  Its 
first  concert  of  this  season  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  In  George  W. 
Brown  hall.  Mabel  Bremer  will  sing 
an  air  by  Zandonal  (from  "San  Giuli- 
ano" — first  time  here)  and  songs  by 
Palslello,  Tlrindelli,  Hadley,  Grlfles, 
Deems  Taylor.  James  Ferguson  will 
sing  songs  by  Scarlatti.  Donaudy.  Re- 
.spighi,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Lenormand, 
Campbell-Tipton,  Henschel.  Heinrlch 
Gebhard,  pianist-composer,  will  play 
pieces  by  Schumann,  Liszt.  MacDowell 
and  his  own  "Voices  of  the  Valley," 
"Moon  Childreh"  and  "Cascades." 

 XMIS   WKEK'S  STAGE^ 

COI^ONIAL — "Whoopee."  miislcal  comedy, 
with  Eddie  Cantor:  third  and  last  week. 

COPLEY — "Murder  on  th«  Second  Floor.' 
melodiama;   fffth  veek. 

HOLLTS  STREET — 'Meteor,"  new  Theatre 
Guild  play,  with  Alfred  Lunt.  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne;  second  week. 

MAJESTIC — "Woof.  Woof."  musical  com- 
edy: third  and  last  week. 

REPERTORY — "Twelfth  NIeht."  Shake- 
spearean comedy. 

wrLBCR — "Journey's  End."  R.  C.  Sher- 
ifl's  war  play;  sixth  week.V 

NOTE — The  Plymouth.  Shnbert.  Tremont 
and  Shubert  Lyric  theatres  aja  dark. 


The 


WILBUR 

Miss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  presented 
the  following  character  sketches  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  last  evening:  "rne 
Eve  of  Departure,"  "In  a  Gondola, 
"Lady  Explorer,"  "Monte  Carlo,'  "Home- 
work," "Aftermath,"  "Motoring  in  the 
90's."*  and    "Sailing    Time    on  the 

Olympic."    .  „ 

Miss  Skinner  Is  a  skilful  enter- 
tainer. In  her  performance  last  eve- 
ning she  was  a  tragedienne  or  humorist 
as  the  occasion  demanded  and  her 
sketches  were  infused  with  ironical 
wit.  It  Isn  unnecessary  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  her  many  accomplish- 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"Twelfth  Night" 

A  comedy  by  William  Shakespeare 

wf.VnTrf  "   McLaln  Gates 

's^f captain   ^^"^^^ 

■.■.•.•.*;.•  Charles  Douslas 
r    ,i;,k Kenneth  Reardon 

?^?"tndrew  AuVuecheek   Allen  Nn.n-s. 

ony-et    J    -vv.  Ba.vlP>  I 

'""'Tw^ifth  Night."  has  suffered  recent- 
ly at  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who  (like 
18th  century  poets  that  piit  Shake- , 
speare  into  rhymed  couplets  lmPio^5 
it  to  conform  with  contempoiai, 
taste.  Though  it  has  not  been  played 
in  modern  dress,  it  has  been  produce., 
modernistically  with  futuristic  costumes 
and  impressionistic  scenery  and  co..- 
structivistically,  every  speech  being  m- 
lierally  construed.  At  the  other  extreme, 
S  Ben  Greefs  production  in  the  Ehza-. 
Ibethan  style,  with  women,  however,  ^t 
I  boys,  playing  the  fema  e  Pafts.  The 
iReoertory  wisely  have  followed  the  .ra- 
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ditlonal  method  of  preseutaflon.  except. 
oilBlnal  mixture  of  Greek  and  Italian 
.HVitumlng.  Olivia  being  clad  In  yellow 
■  a  color  she  abhors." 

In  other  respects  the  performance 
last  evening  was  one  of  the  best  the 
Kepertory  has  given  this  season.  The 
iulav  is  well  suited  to  the  company 
I  since  the  burden  of  the  acting  does 
I  not  fall  on  one  actor  alone.    Mr.  Kyw 
MaJvolio,  was  a  paragon  of  self-com- 
c-ncy  In  the  letter  scene.  Mr.  Powers 
.  ,  consistently  a  Jovial  and  tipsy  Sir 
lobv.  ablv  supported  In  his  antics  by 
Mr  "  Nourse  as  the  asinine  Aguecheek. 
Miss  Latham,  a  sprightly  Viola,  and 
Mr  Gilbert  as  the  romantic  Orslno  sup- 
plied the  poetic  element.    A  large  au- 
dience seemed  highly  entertained. 

E.  C.  D. 


JORDAN  HALX 

•Hander 

Fir.st  quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy;  presented  by  Sir  Philip  Ben 
Greet  "and  the  Ben  Greet  Players  with 
the  following  cast: 

vrandiifo   I/awTenc«  J<*ni 

Rrmardo  .-.   Arthur  Sircom 

H.iriiiin   Arnold  Walsh 

\t  iroBHui   W »1  t«r  Geer 

(•  1.  ,sl        ■    . .   .......... .  Stan  ford  Holme 

KjnK   K.vnaston  Reeves 

Oiipi-ne""   Alison  Pickard 

V..,n,let  Ruesell  Thorndike 

1  Aries'  Bnino  Barnabe' 

(■(ir.inibis  (Polonlus)  vi..  ,f" 

A  nibassador  ^iS' 

Ofeiia   Thea 

Mc>ntano  i*^.'',?'"''*c"''^^ 

K..8Sfiicra«  •^''."""■t?" 'w 

(;,l.ler»ton«   •  P«<ef.  Dfarin? 

l'la,vers.  Stanford  Holme.  Ruth  Vivian  (.ecil 
Musk.   Georgre  Hare.   Edith  Mayor. 

Kortenbrasse  ■  •  •  .  •  Ocil  Miisk 

t:i.>wiies  (First  and  Second  Grave  PiKtrcrst 
Ben  Greet.  George  Hare 

A  lirasrart  rentleman  Peter  D«ai;i'"r 

Priest  Henr.v  Wilns 

To  play  "Hamlet"  In  two  'hours  and 
a  half  and  leave  out  nothing  of  im- 
portance might  well  be  considered  a 
miracle,  but  thanks  to  the  existence  of 
the  first  quarto  edition  of  the  play — ! 
only  two  copies  of  which  are  extant — 
Sir  Philip  Ben  Greet  and  his  more  than 
capable  company  gave  last  night  a  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. This  first  quarto  "Hamlet"  soundsi 
very  much  like  a  shorthand  versioii  ofi 
the  completed  tragedy:  Vnt  essentfalsl 
of  the  plot  are  all  there,  but  the  author] 
has  not  yet  arranged  them  In  the  final 
order.  Celebrated  speeches,  such  as  the) 
"to-be-or-not-to-be"  soliloquy,  are  as; 
yet  only  a  rough  draft,  scarcely  recog- 
nizable yet  containing  the  essence  of  the 
thought  that  is  later  to  be  more  care- 
fully shaped. 

Though  it  was  Impossible  to  lose  the 
familiar  quotations  without  a  pang,  yet 
there  was  a  certain  freshness,  almost 
modernity,  baout  both  play  and  acting 
that  was  most  pleasing.  The  Hamlet  of-i" 
Mr.  Russell  Thorndike  set  the  pace  and  [ 
the  others  were  not  far  behind.  He 
made  no  pretence  of  lofty  grandeur  and 
overwhelming  dignity,  nor  did  he  strive 
for  attention  by  forced  eccentricities ' 
and  elab<irate  innovations.    His  Prince 
was  youthful  lii  manner  and  in  action, 
distjaught  but  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  suggestive  of  madness.   Grief  for  ; 
his  fafciier's  death  he  feels  most  deeply,  i 
but  It  has  not  so  far  overcome  his 
youthful  spirits  that  he  cannot  enjoy  ! 
teasing  CorambLs-Polonlus  with  a  mock-  i 
ing  pleasure  quite  devoid  of  sardonic 
bitterness.     Excellent,    too,    was    his  i 
bravura  recitation  of  the  high-flown 
speech  of  the  tragedy  of  Troy,  with  its 
deliberate  exaggeration  of  gesture  and 
bombastic    speech.     Mr.  Thomdlke's 
lighter  scenes  came  off  better  than  tihe 
more  .serious  ones,  partly  perhaps,  be- 
(^au.se  these  are  more  completely  shaped 
by  the   playwright.     Very  admirable, 
nevertheless,  was  the  Interview  with  the 
Ghost  and  the  poignant  scene  with 

I  Ofella.   The  end  of  the  play  fell  ratheij 
flat,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  extreme 
]  prosaicness  of  the  dialogufe. 

The  supporting  cast  wai  unusually 
I  good,  particularly  the  delightful  human 
i  and  strangely  up-to-date  Corambls  ol 
I  .Sir  Philip  Ben  Greet,  who  made  the 
ir^quently    boring    and    tiresome  old 
\  gentlfman  really  amusing  without  ever 
]  descending  to  buffoonery.    The  Ofelia 
I  of  Thea  Holme  was  youthful,  appealing 
and  tragic,  and  the  Queen  of  Alison 
Pickard  looked  strikingly  "beautiful  and 
'  ;-.la.ved  with  sympathy  and  skill.  The 
'  handsome  costumes,  Elizabethan  in  cut, 
and  the  verj'   simple  scenery  added 
t  reatly  to  the  oflect  of  the  play,  which 
;-n  .smoothly,  quickly  and  easily.  The 
'  j<  udlence  was  most  appreciative. — E.  L. 
H 


<;ORNELXA    OTIS  SKINNER 

M1.S5  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner's  final 
Pfilormance  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon  included  the  favorite 

Eve  of  r>«'parture,"  "Monte  Carlo," 
■  Homework,"  "Motoring  in  the  90's" 

tailing  Time  on  the  ObTnpic"  and 
thvee  new  skeix;hes,  "A  Southern  Girl  in 
the  Slstine  Chapel,"  "On  the  Beach  at 
Barbadoes"  and  "Night  Club."  Charm- 

ng  and  frivolous  as  the  southern  tour- 
ist, almost  tragic  as  the  girl  of  the 
Barbadoes,  whose  native  blood  barred  her 
irom  society,  heart-breaklngly  real  as 

^"  lazz-rrazed  child  in  "Night  Club," 


she  delighted  m  large  audienceTy  Wl 
versatility,  otfclnality  and  dramatic 
power.  As  an*ncore,  she  recited  "Les 
Vents  Sauvage  de  Novembre,"  by  Emlle 
vei-endreh,.  which  *hauntingly  echoed 
the  winds. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  melodrama  adapted 

b.T  Elliott  Clawson  from  the  pla.v  of  the 
same  name  b,v  Ba.vard  VeiHer;  directed  b.v 
Tod  Browninr  and  presented  b.v  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Ma.ver  with  the  lollowinar  cast; 

Richard  rroaby    Conrad  Narel 

Helen  O'Neill    I.ella  Hyams 

Mine.  Rosalie  La  Grange.  .Margaret  W.v<  herl.v 

Mary  E<Tst\vood    Helens  Millanl 

.'(ir  Roscoe  Crosby    Holmes  Herbert 

Lady  Crosby    Mary  Forbes 

Inspector  Delz.ante   Beta  LtiKosi 

Edward  Wales    John  Bavidson 

Dr.  Miilip  Mason  ....  Charles  Qiiarlermalne 

Helen'  Trent    Moon  Carroll 

Brandon  Trent    Cyril  Chadwick 

I'rofessor  Feringeea    Frank  Leigh 

Commissioner  Orimshaw  ...  Clarence  Ceklcn 

Bayard  VeiUer's  mystery  plays  are 
about  as  fool-proof  as  it  is  possible  for 
anything  to  be  when  confronted  with 
the  dangers  of  transformation  into  the 
moving  pictures.  "The  Trial  of  Mary 
Dugan"  was  an  outstanding  effort,  fully 
as  effective  on  the  screen  as  on  the 
stage,  and  it  is  ^pot  surprising  to  find 
another  of  his  great  successes,  "the 
Thirteenth  Chair,"  among  the  talkies.  [ 
It  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Loew's  Statei 
Theatre  and  inay  be  recommended  as 
exciting  entertainment  to  all  save  those 
who  have  over-accurate  memories  and 
prefer  the  logic  of  the  playwright's  con- 
clusion to  that  of  some  scenario  writer. 

Richard  Crosby,  .son  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Sir  Richard  Crosby,  has  becoinel 
engaged  to  an  attractive  girl,  Helen 
O'Neill,  of  whom  little  is  known.  On! 
the  night  the  engagement  is  to  be  an-| 
ncunced,  a  friend  of  the  family,  Edwardi 
Wales,  suggests  that  it  be  po.stponed  for 
24  hours,  or  at  least  until  the  end  of  a 
spiritualistic  seance  that  is  about  to  Ije 
held.  His  friend.  Spencer  Tracy,  a  cad 
who  was  too  free  with  married  women, 
was  stabbed  mysteriously,  and  Wales  be- 
lieves that  the  medium,  Madame  La 
Grange,  will  be  able  to  tell  who  did  it. 
When  Madame  La  Grange  arrives  she 
shows  a  sudden  unwillingness  to  go  on 
with  the  affair  especially  when  she  sees 
Helen  O'Neill.  She  Is  finally  persuaded 
to  go  through  It,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 

seance,  when  the  assembled  guests,  131 
in  all,  are  holding  hands  In  a  circle  in  ' 
the  dark,  Wales  is  stabbed  to  death. 
What  makes  it  most  alarming  Is  that 
he  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  learn- 
ing the  name  of  the  murderer.  , 

When  the  inspector  arrives,  he  man- 
ages  to    fasten    suspicion    on  Helen 
O'Neill,  but  it  Is  Madame  La  Grange 
who  finds  the  real  criminal,  not,  how-  i 
ever,  the  one  whom  Mr.  Velller  intended. 
The  cast  is  so  large  that  individual 
opportunities rfor  outstanding  acting  are  li 
few.    Margaret  Wycherly,  as  Madame  It 
La  Grange,   contributes  an   excellent  I 
characterization    of    the  resourceful, 
humorous  and  affectionate  woman,  will- 
ing to  do  anything  to  save  the  daughter  i 
.she  loved.   Bela  Lugosl  makes  a  sinister 
and  forceful  Inspector  Delzante,  and 
Leila  Hyams  and  Conrad  Nagel  are  sin- 
cere and  appealing  as  the  young  lovers. 

OPERA  season  " 
ENDS  SUDDENLY 

ThP  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company, 
producfers  of  a  series  of  operas  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  during  the  last 
week,  unexpectedly  last  night  closed  the 
performances  that  were  to  continue  this 
week  and  for  two  additional  weeks  after 
the  new  year. 

■  Insufficient  attendance  of  Boston 
music  lovers  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  the  abrupt  di.scontinuance,  by  the 
management,  the  conductor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus. 

The  discontinuance  came  as  a  distinct  j 
surprise  following  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception given  after  Saturday's  perform- 
ance.''* The  announcement  came  when 
many  members  of  the  chorus  arrived, 
for  a  presentation  of  "Tosca,"  and  found; 
the  box  office  refunding  1000  paid  ad-; 
missions. 

No  hint  of  disruption  between  the 
artists  and  the  management  was  given. 
The  decision  was  reached  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that,  with  similar  audi- 
ences that  attended  last  week,  a  deficit 
would  be  added  to  substantial  amounts 
already  spent  in  producing  the  operas. 

Members  of  the  chorus  and  Conduc- 
tor Carlo  Peroni,  questioned  last  night, 
seemed  optimistic  for  future  operas  in 
Boston  and  declared  that  plans  will  be 
started  at  once  to  produce  operas  here 
in  the  fall.  A  highly  paid  orchestra 
at  $7000  a  week,,  and  liigh  salaried  Nev^j 


York  members  of  the    chorus  were 

blamed  for  the  deficit. 
1  "Tosca,"  the  opera  scheduled  for  last 
I  night,  did  not  open.  The  decision  was 
reached  a  short  time  before  the  doors 
were  to  open  and  as  the  audience  ar- 
I  rived  they  were  refunded  the  purchase 
price  of  the  tickets. 

Carlo  Peroni,  conductor,  said  he 
would  begin  training  an  all-Boston 
chorus  following  surprising  results 
shown  by  many  of  the  lower  paid 
artists.  The  productions  planned  for 
the  fall  are  expected  to  be  staged  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  those  con- 
cluded. The  cast  will  be  .siecured  early 
in  the  spring  when,  with  plenty  of 
time,  a  less  costly  but  every  bit  as  good 
a  chorus  is  to  be  assembled. 

"NE^  YORK  PIRATES" 

"New  York  Pirates"  was  the  term  the 
conductor  applied  to  a  majority  of  the 
cast.  It  was  said  all  members  had  been 
paid  off  as  soon  as  the  decision  was 
reached  and  that  most  of  them  left  for 
New  York  on  a  10  o'clock  train. 

According  to  plans  for  another  sea- 
son, European  stars  will  be  added  to 
the  chorus  to  be  recruited  in  Greater 
Boston.  At  no  time  was  there  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  management 
and  the  local  artists.  Both  lamented 
last  night  that  Bostoniaas  could  not 
afford  to  support  "the  finest  opera 
presentation  in  Boston  for  many  years." 

It  was  stated  last  iiight  that  any  de- 
ficit will  be  made  up.  Advance'  sale 
on  tickets  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
will  be  refunded  beginning  Thursday. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  manage- 
ment follows  In  part: 

The  performances  themselves 
aroused  considerable  enthusiasm, 
but  box  office  receipts,  unfortu- 
nately, fell  far  below  the  most  con- 
servative advance  estimates. 

The  management  states  that  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
exists  a  real  enthusiasm  for  the 
type  of  operatic  performance  pre- 
sented during  the  past  week.  As- 
surances have  been  given  by  many 
public  spirited  citizens  that  strong 
financial  support  will  be  gi^fen  to 
the  company  in  a  subsequent  sea- 
son.   Plans  for  the  raising  of  a 
substantial  guarantee  fund  wUl  be 
entered  upon  at  once. 
The  shut-down  of  the  opera  last  night 
marked  the  third  such  suspension  of 
grand  opera  in  Boston  since  last  spring. 
The    Cosmopolitan    Opera  Company 
"blew  up"  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  two 
weeks  ago,  on  the  night  of  its  two- 
week  series  of  performances.    The  Na- 
tional Grand  Opera  Company  suddenly 
shut  down  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  April  on  the  Monday  night  of  its 
.second  week. 

The  opera  performances  which  sud-  j 
denly  ceased  last  night  was  considered  ! 
highly  meritorious.   It  was  grand  oper^i  ■ 
which  at  times  reached  a  high  peak 
of  artistic  triumph,  notably  In  "Madamr 
Butterfly,"  last  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
which    the    Japanese    soprano,    Hizi ' 
Koyke,  gave  a  noteworthy  performance. 


JORDAN  HALL 
"T welfth  Night" 

By  William  .'^li.ikespcare 

Plaver.s.     The  ca.M 

Orsrno   

Curio   

.  Valenliiie   

I  Sea  Captain   . . . 

Viola 


Sir  Toby  ■  Belch". ! '. 

Mari.'i   

I  Sir  Andrew  Ag-uecheck 

Feste  .  

'.  Malvolio 

Olivia   

AHciiflant   

,  Fabian   

'  Sebastian   

,  Antonio   '.  .  .  '  KynaMon -rTc'v, 

I  By  this  time  of  day  everybody  know.>^ 
the  Greet  way  with  Shakespeare.  In 
many  respects,  surely,  it  Is  an  excelleni 
way.  No  scenery  at  all,  for  instance 
answers  far  better  than  ugly  scenerv 
or  misleading. 

It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  the  Greet 
way  should  refuse  so  firmly  the  aid  of 
fine  lighting.  Once.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  evening,  the  greenery-yallery  cur- 
tains, as  Gilbert's  poet  would  have 
called  them,  turned  a  beautiful 
amethyst.  There  was  an  earnest  of 
what  lighting  can  do. 

But  if  the  Greet  manner  does  away 
with  stage  settings  and  will  have  little 
to  do  with  lighting  effects,  it  will  never 
serve  to  throw  away  Shakespeare's  text 
into  the  bargain.  The  music  of  it  the 
poetry,  got  lost  last  night  for  want  of 
clear  diction.  The  wit  was  left,  but 
even  that  got  by  some  persons  very 
tolerably  familiar  with  'Twelfth  Night ' 
The  plot  remained;  not  too  clear,  how- 
.  ever,  to  some  who  had  not  read  the 
I  play.  The  foolery  alone  was  never  lack- 
ing, without  which  no  manager  seem.'^ 
daring  enough  to  venture  a  Shakes- 
peare comedy. 

It  marred,  this  foolery,  by  its  extrava- 
gance, the  well  conceived  characteriza- 
tions of  Malvolio,  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  An- 
drew. The  Feste  and  the  Fabian  es 
caped  it  best.  So  did  the  ladies.  Eliza -■ 
bethan  pictures  all.  well  worth  the  look- 
ing on.  They  also  approached  the  poeti 
cal  more  nearly  than  did  the  men 

  R.  R.  G. 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing" 

The  Ben  Greet  PIS  vers.     The  cast  was  a 
TklJlows : 

Y""'>\"   Kvnaston  Ree\e- 

^"''>"'"   Arthur  Sin'on, 

P'"''™  Bruno  Barnab. 

5?"   Stanford  Holme 

£'J""^'",   Arnold  Walsh 

Benedick  ,  . ,  .R„„ei|  Thorndike 

Do.berry  ..   -  Ben  Gieci 

Shakespeare's  comedy  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  with  a  polish  and 
smoothness  that  reflected  the  experi- 
ence and  skill  of  every  member  of  the 
company.  Worthy  of  particular  com- 
mendation is  Mr.  Russell  Thorndike. 
who  created  an  extremely  effective 
Benedick.  The  high  point  of  dramatic 
skill  was  reached  m  the  scene  where 
Benedick  is  involuntaiUy  forced  into 
the  role  of  eavesdropper  to  hear  the 
falsely  qianufactured  news  of  Beatrice  s 
love  for  him.  W  B  K 


TUESDAY  SYMPHONY 
The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Tuesday  series  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  included 
Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3. 
G  major  for  strings;  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony, E  flat  major  (K.  543);  Bee- 
thoven's Symphony,  C  minor,  No.  5. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted. 

These  compositions  were  all  played 
by  the  orchestra  this  season,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  performances  has  al- 
ready been  praised.  The  playing,  of  a 
symphony  by  Mozart  tests  the  pro- 
ficiency of  an  orchestra  severely,  more 
so  than  any  excerpt  from  Wagner's 
music  dramas  or  any  wild  work  of  an 
ultra-modern.  It  also  tests  the  taste 
and  musical  sensitiveness  of  a  conduc- 

^  tor.   How  succes-sfuUy  leader  and  play- 

'  ers  meet  this  test  was  again  made 
known:  as  was  the  brilliancy  of  the 

'  string  section  in  Bach's  concerto.  The 
audience  that  filled  all  parts  of  the 

I  hall  was  enthusiastic  over  the  program 

I  and  the  performance. 

The  object  of  these  Tuesday  after- 

!  noon  concerts  is  to  show  symphonic  de- 
velopment from  the  time  of  Bach  to  the 
present  day.  May  one  venture  to  re- 
mark that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
present  with  a  reduced  orchestra  works 
by  the  lesser  known  contemporaries  of 
Bach  and  Mozart?  Haydn,  of  course, 
is  represented  In  the  series  of  24  coji- 
certs,  but  only  a  few,  two  or  three,  of 

I  his  many  symphonies  are  performed  in 

'  the  course  of  years  and  they  are  re- 
peated again  and  again.  One  of  tho; 
earlier  symphonies  by  Mozart  would  be 
a  refreshing  novelty:  there  are  work^ 
by.  him,  not  dignified  by  the  name  of 
symplionic,  that,  wholly  unknown  to 
these  audiences,  would  be  refreshingly 
novel.  And  is  It  not  possible  that  fre- 
quent performances  of  Beethoven'.s 
symphonies  are  injurious  to  the  sym- 
phonies themselves,  making  them  too 
familiar  so  that  their  great  value  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course? 

The  next  concert  of  the  Tuesday  i 
.series  will  be  on  Jan.  7.        H.  L.  M. 


Jordan  Hall— First  Boston  perform 
ance  of  Bach's  "Die  Kunst  der  Fuge' 
by  the  Seventeenth  Century  Ensemble 
and  assisting  artists.    Paul  Stassevitch 
conductor. 

Program:  Contrapuncti:  I-IV  String 
quartet;  V-VII  Smair  string  orchestra 
(tuttl  e  soli);   Vin  String  orchestra 
trumpets,   trombones  and  organ;  IX 
Oboe,  English  horn  and  bassoons;  X 
String  orchestra,  flutes,  oboe  and  bas 
soons;  XI  String  orchestra,  woodwind? 
trumpets,  trombones  and  organ;  XII 
XIII  Piano  solo;  XIV-XV  Organ  solo 
(four  canons);  XVI  Flute,  English  horn 
and  bassoon;  XVII  Two  pianos;  X'VIII 
String  orchestra  and  organ;  XlXa  String 
orchestra,  trumpets,  trombones  and  or- 
gan; XlXb  String  orchestra  and  wood 
winds;  XIXc  String  orchestra,  trum- 
pets, trombones  and  organ  t incomplete! 

A  small  but  obviously  deeply-inter 
ested  audience  gathered  last  night  at 
Jordan  Hall  to  hear  the  first  Boston 
performance  of  "Die  Kunst  der  Fuge, " 
the  last  work  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  It  was  an  audience  which 
brought  much  of  scholarship  and 
serious  musicianship  to  the  hearing  of 
Bach's  great  work;  audience  and  orches- 
tra and  conductor  bent  their  minds  to 
atempt  a  full  understanding  of  the 
intricacies,  the  master-craftsmanship 
the  richly  full  and  expressive  musical 
thought  of  "The  Art  of  Fugue."  It  is 
a  work  that^  must  be  heard  many  times 
— that  goes  without  .saying,  but  last 
night  it  was  apparent  that  even  persons 
not  musically  learned  could  enjoy  this 
last  music  of  Bach  very  whole-heartedly. 
The  orchestrations  of  'Wolfgang  Graescr. 
the  gifted  young  German  who  died  at 
the  age  of  22,  just  one  year  after  the 
premiere  of  his  orchestration  of  Bach's 
Art  of  Fugue,  adds  tremendously  to  the 
import  and  effectiveness  of  the  fugues, 
lending  color  and  shading  to  the  voices. 
There  ■\vere  some  in  the  audience  who 
came  for  their  soul's  (their  musical 
soul's)  good,  but  who  were  afraid  of 
being  swamped  in  a  sort  of  audible 
textbook  presentation  of  fugal  structure 


B  contrapuiftHi  resmiices.   They  weie 
6e  than  agreeably  surprised.  There 
le  many  who  were  excited  as  at  the 
fcovery  of  a  new  and  consummate 
Et,  taking  to  themselves,  as  audiences 
W,  something  of  his  reflected  gloiy- 
fere  were  many  who,  knowing  fully 
I  complexities  of  Bach,  and  Tiaving 
idled  the  score,  felt  that  the  per- 
rmance  was  not  adequate.  There  were 
lalnlv  fugues  that  were  not  well- 
yed-^occasionally  themes  were  intro- 
[ced  with  vagueness,  notably  by  the 
ngs,  and  occasionally  the  tempi  set 
the  conductor  were  not  the  best, 
■occasionally  itseemed  apparent  that 
f!  player,  or  players  themselves  were 
ft  too  certain  of  the  significance  of 
voices  they  carried.    But  it  means 
ich  to  a  small  and  very  musical, 
MP  in  Boston,  that  there  are  indi- 
luals  with  the  initiative  and  courage 
bring  such  a  great  work  before  the 
iblSc,   even   if  not   splendidly  per- 
■med.    These  applauded  the  Seven- 
inth  Century  Ensemble,  the  able  as- 
iting  artists,  and  the  helpful  and  efn- 
cJent    conductor,    Joining    with  the 
players  in  strengthened  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  Bach.  E.  B. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  the 
first  performance  of  the  second  sym- 
phony of  Arnold  Bax— E  mmor-C 
major— at  the  Symphony  concerts 
this  week.  The  composer,  hav- 
ing refused  the  first  performance  to 
London's  conductors,  Beecham,  Wood 
and  others,  thu.s  pa.ys  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
—to  whom  the  symphony  is  dedicated— 
and  the  orchestra  a  high  compliment. 
Hp  ha,^  wTitten  that  he  is  confident  the 
s>'mphony  will  have  a  finer  fir^  per- 
formance than  has  been  the  case  with 
his  other  important  orchestral  works. 
He  had  expected  to  be  in  Boston  this 
week,  but  he  has  been  prevented  by  a 
concert  in  London  in  which  he  is  to 
take  part. 

Mr.  Iturbl  will  play  Liszt's  piano  con- 
certo No.  1— known  to  some  as  the  "tri- 
angle" concerto,  for  Liszt  shocked  the 
poker-backed  critics  of  his  day  by  in- 
troducing a  triangle  in  the  orchestra. 
They  forgot  that  Schumann  had  done 
this  in  his  "Spring"  symphony  and 
Beethoven  had  u.sed  a  triangle  in  the 
-finale  of  his  9th.  This  concerto  has  not 
ieen  played  here  at  the  Friday  and 
[Saturday  symphony  concerts  since  April, 
1913,  when  Germaine  Schnitzer  was 
the  pianist.  Among  her  predecessors  at 
these  concerts  were  Mmes.  Adele  aus 
der  Ohe  and  Samaroff;  Mes-srs.  Pader- 
;ewski,  Ganz,  Ro-senthal,  Hambourg.  Miss 
aus  der  Ohe's  performance  of  the  con- 
certo was  memorable  for  its  dash  and 
Ibrilliance.  The  other  numbers  of  the 
program  will  be  Weber's  Overture  to 
f'Euryanthe"  and  Respighi's  "Pines  of 
Rome,"  with  gramophone  nightingale 
hopingly  in  good  working  order. 

The  program  announced  for  next 
week's  Symphony  concert  comprises: 
Roussel's  "Little"  Suite;  Tournier's 
."Feerie — Prelude  and  dance  for  harp 
|wlth  orchestra;  Dvorak's  "New  World" 
symphony;  the  second  suite  of  Ravel's 
■Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
Ithe  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  and  70 
Iplayers  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
■orchestra  will  give  a  concert  in  Sym- 

j  phony  hall  tonight.  The  program 
will  include  a  chorus  from  Handel's 
opera,  "Admeto,"  one  from  his'  oratorio 
"Solomon,"  one  from  his  opera  "Dei- 
I  damia"  (with  orchestra).  Brahms's 
I  "Liebeslieder"  and  Neue  Liebeslieder." 
Vaughan  Williams's  "Antiphon"  which 
was  recently  sung  with  piano  and  organ 
at  Mr.  Houghton's  concert,  Hoist's 
"Hymn  of  Jesus"  and  Bach's  "Now 
Shall  the  Grace." 


torv  of  miusic  aiul  other  subjtxt.";.  and 
(with  music  by  Rossini,  Mozart,  Maurer  i 
Rimsky-Kor.sakofr,  Richard  Strauss  andi 
iJohann  Strauss,  the  New  England  Con- 
iservatorv  orchestra.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
conductor,  will  give  its  second  concert 
of  the  present  season  in  Jordan  hall 
tomorrow  evening. 

I  "Masquerade"  was  written  by  Mr. 
McKinlev  in  an  idiom  suggested  by  jazz 
for  Roxv  s  Capitol  Theatre,  New  York. 
At  the  first  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  at  the 
Stadium,  the  composer  conducted. 
There  have  been  performances  by  the 

I  Chicago  and  Detroit  Symphony  orches- 
tras. -P- 


A.   Joseph  Alexander,  planLst,   will  ■ 
I  play  In  Jordan  hall,  tonight,  music  by 
(Bach,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Rachmaninoff, 
Chaloff,  Behrend,  Rosenthal.  Balakirev. 

Harold  Triggs,  pianist,  will  play  to- 
night at  the  American  Academy  of 
I  Arts  and  Sciences,  28  Newbury  street. 
Music  by  Purcell,  Bach,  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Triggs,  De  Falla, 
Palmgren,  Rachmaninoff. 


Next  Saturday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
hall,  Pauline  Danforth  will  play  music 
by  Bach,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Medtner  and  Bartok.  The 
"Prelude"  by  Ravel  composed  about 
the  time  he  wrote  "The  Tomb  of  Cou- 
perin"  will  be  played  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time. 


BRATTLE  HALL 

"Succesg" 

A  oomed.v  in  three  acts  hy  *•  A^M"".^ 
firsi  produced  al.  the  Ha.Tmarket  Theat  p 
Lndon.  on  .Tune  21.  I'MX  w.th  Charlei 
Cheriv.  HalUweU  Hobhes,  Reginald  Ov-en 
,Ji)v<e  Kennrd.v  and  Mo.ina  MacGiH:  |m-o- 
seined  for  I  lie  first  time  in  America  by 
Die  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  with  the  lollow- 
iny  f-a,st : 

Arthur  Jfannock  .  .Brinkerhof I  Jackson  i.: 
Lady  Jane  Mannock  „     ,  t. 

Bettye  Jean  Crocker.  R  W 

Freda  Mannock   Elizabeth  Johnson 

The  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Selby  Mannork 

Robert  R.  Wallstein  '.■?2 

Kdward  Kversley   F.  Joyie 

Bertie  Capp   Harold  G.  Me.vpr  :fO 

J<ilin   Reader   Robert  H.    Jones  ':'.» 

Lord  Carohcsler   Gordon   Leaih  L'ft 

Dicby   W.   A.  Richaidfoii 

>iile    Georte   run  in 

Sqiiier   KredcricU  Donald 

Biiteus  Maiden   Ethelind  Elbert,  R 

Sally   Jessiia   Hill,    R  'HO 

A.  A.  Milne's  quiet  little  comedy,  of- 
fered by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club 
at  Brattle  hall  in  Cambridge  last  night 
as  their  first  production  of  the  season, 
suggests  the  pleasing  thought  that  even 
cabinet  ministers  have  hearts  and  if 
given  the  opportunity  might  throw 
everything  aside  for  love.  It  is  not  in- 
tended as  adverse  criticism  of  Mr, 
Milne's  work  to  suggest  that  he  may 
have  had  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  in  mind 
I !  when  writing  this  play,  especially  tho 
second  act,  of  all  three,  the  most  mov- 
ing and  delicately  devised.  Not  quite 
escaping  a  touch  of  earthine.ss,  there 
is  yet  a  di.stinct  touch  of  fantasy  and 
tenderness  to  these  moments  o*  a  man 
dreaming  of  his  lost  love  and  aspira- 
/tions,  that  set  them  apart  from  the 
slightly  labored  earlier  ^enes  of  the 
play. 

Selby  Mannock,  M.  P.,  is  a  successful 
I  politician  in  his  middle  40's,  ambitious, 

I  self-sufficient  and  practical.  His  career 
)  has  been  made  through  a  marriage  for 

advancement  and  a  shrewd  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities.  By 

II  chance  he  meets  an  old  friend,  a  rather 
gentle  and  ineffectual  dreamer,  Edward 
Eversley,  who  reminds  him  of  their 
past  days  together  and  of  the  girl  they 
had  both  loved  and  forgotten.  A  cer- 
tain disquietude  awakens  in  Mannock 
which  is  further  increased  by  his  spend- 
ing the  night  at  the  house  of  this  same 
girl,  now  married  to  a  boor.  That 
night  he  dreams  of  his  childhood,  fan- 
tastically mingled  with  the  present,  and, 

the  next  day  he  "sees  Sally  once  more 
and  finds  that  he  loves  her  still.  Over- 
come with  a  .sense  of  what  they  have 
both  missed,  he  begs  her  to  go  away 
with  him  in  a  week  to  find  happiness. 
Returning  home,  his  everyday  life  closes 
in  on  him  again '  and  Sally  is  once 
more  deserted.  His  success  is  too  strong 
for  him— no  crime  but  a  habit  too 
strong  to  overcome. 

The  performance  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club 
last  night  would  have  done  credit  to 
older  and  more  experienced  players.  The 
poise  and  maturity  of  Robert  Wall- 
stein, as  Selby  Mannock,  gave  an  un- 
looked  for  conviction — both  in  lighter 
and  graver  moments — to  an  exacting 
part.  Jessica  Hill  made  a  lovable  and 
pathetic  Sally,  and  George  Curtin  and 
Frederick  Donald  were  delightful  as  the 
small  boys  in  the  dream  scene. 

E.  L.  H. 


was  found  at  the  iragn?"!  _ 
lying  upon  an  ash  heap:  As  grows 
to  manhood,  this  child  has  a. strong 
religious  obsession  that  makes  him  the 
butt  of  much  buffoonery. 

He  imagines  himself  to  be  a  saint. 
The  other  negroes  of  the  commumt3^ 
gathered  at  the  village  bar.  amid  much 
laughter  and  drinking  and  card  play- 
ing, plot  to  soil  his  •  character.  Mr. 
Bates,  taking  the  title  role,  played  the 
part  of  this  half-wit  with  such  realism 
that  one  was  amazed  after  the  final 
1  curtain  to  find  him  a  normal  per-son. 
I;    Before  the  rise  of  the  curtain  a  chorus 
of    negro   voices   was    heard  singing 
spirituals.    The  play  began  with  an 
effective  prologue  in  a  "sacred  hollow 
in  which  Rufus  was  appealing  to  a 
Higher  Power,  while  a  prostrate  group 
chanted  "Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble 
I've  Seen"  and  "My  Lawd's  a  Good^Ole 
Lawd."  There  was  no  instrumental  ac- 
companiment for  any  of  the  music.  Be- 
tween scenes  throughout  the  play  the 
chorus  sang,  with  that  full,  vibrating 
tone  peculiar  to  negro  voices,  a  number 
of  the  familiar  spirituals.    The  per- 
formance merited  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence than  was  present.   August  Strind 
here's  play,  "The  Stronger,"  was  alsi 


presented,  by  Eleanora  Smith,  Irma 
Rapier  and  Susette  Perkins. 

F.  A.  B. 


Next  Sunday's  concerts:  Symphony 
hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Cyrena  Van  Gordon, 
contralto.  Metropolitan  Theatre,  2  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Henry 
Hadley,  conductor.  Boston  Art  Club, 
3:30  P.  M.,  Boston  flute  players'  con- 
CDPi,  Jordan  hall,  3:15  P.  M.,  Ponald 
Thayer,  baritone. 


The  Aguilar  Lute  Quartet  will  play 
tomorrow  night  in  Paine  Concert  hall, 
Cambridge,  at  8:15  o'clock,  under  the 
au.<;pices  of  the  departments  of  Music 
and  Fine  Arts,  Harvard  University, 

With  "Masquerade,"  by  Carl  McKin- 
l^^y  of  the  faculty,  successor  to  the  late 
'  Masott  as  Instructor  in  the  his- 


FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 

The  Allied  Arts  Players  gave  "The 
Lost  Disciple."  a  negro  folk  play  of  the 
Florida  roads  by  Jack  Bates,  last  eve- 
ning with  the  loUowing  cast: 

Riilus    Jack  Bates 

c;,|,(]v    James  Byais 

Matiie   Theresa  Barco  Johnson 

Barlender  .   Theodore  Carler 

T.oafer   ,  ,  .  .Herbert  Wilkms 

Tooloo   ,   .  ,  • ,.  Avon  Lansr 

Seymour  William  Howard 

jii^    Granville  Stewart 

Joe   ...  Chester  P.  Yancey 

Bea.«   Gena  Mae  Brown 

Could  every  play  put  on  the  stage 
be  carried  through  with  such  lack  of 
apparent  forced  expression  of  emotion 
— such  natural  abandon  as  this,  done  by 
a  group  of  Boston  negroes,  most  of 
whom  are  students,  there  would  be 
little  to  criticise  in  the  drama.  Mr. 
Bates,  the  author  and  producer  of  the 
play,  divides  his  time  between  Boston 
and  Florida.  Fiom  his  experiences  and 
observations  in  the  South  he  has  built 
his  scenes  around  the  life  of  a  waif  who 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

'  By  way  of  new  departure  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  this  year,  is  giving,  in  place 
of  three  Boston  concerts,  a  single  con- 
cert, and  that  one  in  conjunction  with 
the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  with  70 
players  from  the  Symphony  orchestra,  ] 
Iheaded  by  Julius  Theodorowicz,  to  help. 
■Surely   the   innovation   is   wise.    Not  • 
everybodx,  and  that  is  a  fact,  fancies 
too  much  music  for  mens'  voices  alone, 
or  womer\p'   either.    Great  composers . 
themselves,  if  we  may  judge  of  their 
taste  by  their  practice,  preferred  voices 
of  men  and  women  joined.   The  size ' 
of  last  night's  audience  would  seem  to , 
indicate  that  the  Boston  public  are  of 
a  mind  with  the  great  composers. 

Dr.  Davison  himself,  leading  off,  led 
the  united  forces  through  three  Handel 
choruses,  one  from  the  opera  "Admeto," 
another  from  the  oratorio  "Solomon," 
the  third  from  "Deidamia."  The  excerpt 
from  the  oratorio  had  the  best  of  it,  for 
there  Handel's  adroit  way  with  flutes 
against  strings  told  charmingly.  His 
Taste  for'  oboes,  as  demonstrated  in  one 
operatic  fragment,  his  skill  with  horns 
as  displayed  in  the  other.  Sir  Henry , 
Wood,  the  scorer  ignored,  thereby 
doing  Handel's  orchestra  out  of  its  In- 
Idividuality.  he  Mt  it  just  an  orchestra; 
hke  anybody  else's. 

Handel's  "chorus,"  too,  in  "Admeto," 
consisted  of  some  six  or  eight  solo 
singers,  perhaps  the  most  skilled  singers 
of  their  day.  From  them  he  could  de- 
I  mand  a  brilliancy  of  tone  and  a  light- 
ness of  touch  beyond  the  power  of  a 
large  body  of  singers. 

For  the  big  Liebes  Lieder  of  Brahms, 
with  four-hand  piano  accompaniment. 
Dr.  Davison  reduced  his  forces  to  small 
chorus,  though  not  to  the  more  usual 
quartet.  He  fancied  the  more  senti- 
mental songs,  those  approaching  the 
"part  song"  variety,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  lustier  waltzes  and  laendlers. '  The 
last  song,  rhythmically  the  brightest, 
pleased  best. 

To  conduct  'Vaughan  Williams's 
"Antiphon,"  of  the  "Mystical  Songs," 
Mr.  Woodworth,  of  the  Radcliffe  So- 
ciety, took  the  stage.  In  his  praise  be 
it  said,  he  sought  bright  tone  and 
Strong,  and  got  it  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  sheer  bulk  of  tone,  however,  that 
is  needed  for  a  climax,  he  could  not 
manage. 

Not  altogether  .successfully,  eithei 
did  Mr.  Woodworth  cope  with  the  for- 
midable difficulties  of  Hoist's  "Hymn  oi 
Jesus,"  for  two  choruses,  semi-choruf 
and  orchestra.  How  should  he,  for  they 
are  many  and  great.  Never  before,  how- 
ever, at  a  public  conceri,  has  he  shown 
ability  so  marked.  For  the  rhythmical 
flow  of  plain-song,  be  it  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, he  showed  a  sensitive  feel- 
ing. From  the  semi-chorus,  with  their 
repeated  "amens,"  he  secured  a  'beau- 
tiful quality  of  tone,  fittingly  ethereal. 
Only  when  he  had  to  guide  his  singers 
1  to  difficult  Intervals  and  through  teas- 
ling  rhythms  did  he  fail  to  find  them 
assurance — not,  mind,  security;  they 
I  knew  their  notes  and  their  time.  The 
(troublesome  balance  between  chorus 
land  orchestra,  furthermore,  probably 
[because  of  want  of  rehearsals  enough, 
I  he  could  not  always  maintain. 

The   stately   march   of  the  music 

I  seemed  impressively  beautiful,  just  so 
'  long  as  it  marched  and  held  stately. 
Equally  beautiful  it  is,  no  doubt,  and ' 
moving,  throughout.  When  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  produces  it  again,  as  it  is  to  be 
I  hoped  he  will  presently,  beauties  clouded 
:  last  night  will  come  to  clearer  view. 
The    audience    applauded    the  w'ork 
heartily.  * 

The  concert  ended  with  Bach's  Can- 
tata, No.  50,  "Now  Shall  the  Grace." 

»  R.  R.  G. 


of  this 'year  last  night  at  JordaiTTiifll. 
He  played  the  following  music: 

Prelude  and  fugue,  D  major  (Bach); 
Symphonic  etudes  (Schumann);  Sonata 
in  B  minor  (Liszt) ;  Prelude  in  G  sharp 
minor  (Rachmaninoff);  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  etude  tableau  (Rachmanin- 
off)' Souvenirs  Loin  tains  (memories) 
(Chaloff);  The  Old  Scissors  Grinder 
(Behrend);  Papillons  (Rosenthal):  Is- 
lamey  (Oriental  fantasy),  (Balakirew). 

Mr  Alexander,  though  his  playing 
shows  evidences  of  immaturity,  has  a 
command  of  piano  technique  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  expressiveness  in  story  and 
emotional  music  that  speak  well  for  his 
future.  He  has  a  strong  rhythmic  sense, 
and  adinirable  afluency  in  passage 
work  But  he  has  much  to  master 
still,  before  he  can  do  himself  full  'jus- 
tice. He  must  learn  to  control  the  ex- 
citement he  feels  when  he  is  playing, 
so  that  he  can  round  out  small  phrases 
stop  to  be  delicate  where  he  must,  pro- 
vide more  contrast  in  dynamics  in  ordei 
to  keep  attuned  the  ear  of  the  listener. 
In  other  words,  he  needs  polish.  There 
should  be  more  cold  intelligence  at  work 
while  he  plays  to  curb  the  rushing  im- 
petuosity of  his  emotional  feeling  loi 
the  music.    '  .  .. 

But  this  Infinite  zest  for  romantic 
music  is  a  quality  that  made  Mr.  Alex 
ander's  playing  or  the  Liszt  sonata  n 
B  minor  unusually  enjoyable.  He  sus 
tained  the  fierce  introspection  of  tha 
music  very  well,  linking  its  moods  inti 
a  firm  structure.  This  was  a  movins 
and  interesting,  if  a  roughly  wrough 
performance.  ' 

The  same  qualities  he  revealed  in  th( 
Schumann  symphonic  etudes;  but  ir 
those  he  was  less  at  ease.  His  ex- 
traordinary agility  tempted  to  set  temp 
too  fast,  and  his  attempts  at  dynami( 
and  rhythmic  nuance  were  almost 
!  clumsy.  ■  , 

He  played  beautifully,  with  clarit\ 

imagination,  and  security,  Rachmaniii- 
loff's  charming  prelude  in  G  sharp  mi- 
•nor,  and  the  amusing  Little  Red  Riding 

Hood  etude  tableau,  full  of  ominous 

growls.  ' 

When  experience  and  maturity  have 
added  polish  and  subtlety  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's art,  he  should  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  Boston's  annual  concert- 
i  givers.  E.  B. 


A.  JOSEPH  ALEXANDER 

A.  Joseph  Alexander,  young  Boston 
pianist,  gave  his  first  Boston  recital 


METROPOLITAN 
"TIte  Marriage  Playground" 

An  all-talkinft_pi'ture  adapted  b.r  Doris 
Anderson  and  J\  Waller  Ruben  Irom  tl}» 
no\el  by  Edith  VN'harton  entitled  'Tho 
Children":  directed  by  Lothar  Mendes  an<i 
presented'by  Paramount  with  the  following 

.ludVlh  "VTheater  -  •  •     •  ■  M^.^y 

Martin  Boyne  Frederic  March 

Jm-ce  Wheater  Lilyan  Tashman 

(  liffe  Wheater  Huntley  Gordon 

Zinnia  LaCrosse  .  ;.■  i  rancia 

Lord  Wrench  WUIiani  Ausim 

Rose  SeUers   .  .Seena  Owen 

Terry  ..Philippe  De  Lac.^l 

Blanca  Anna  Louita 

Pvbil  LuUmer  JoceLvn  Leo 

Aunt  Julia  Lansley  Maud  Turner  Gprdoij 

Gerald  Omerod  David  Newell 

Prince  Matriano  Armand  Kalii 

More  often  than  otherwise  the  moving 
pictures  are  apt  to  look  upon  divorce  aa 
rather  a  joke,  certainly  a  fertile  field 
for  the  exercise  of  epigrams  or  of  very_ 
heavy  melodrama,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  "The  Marriage  Playground"  another 
aspect  is  chosen— that  of  what  happens 
to  the  children  when  the  parents  can- 
not make  up  their  minds  whether  to 
live  together  or  not.  The  story  Is  a 
sensitive  and  moving  adaption  of  Edith 
Wharton's  novel,  "The  Children,"  and 
describes  the  half  comic,  half  serioua 
adventures  of  six  children  belonging 
more  or  less  to  the  same  parents  but 
left  almost  entirely  in  the  charge  of  an 
older  sister,  aged  all  of  17.  Their  des- 
perate loyalty,  based  on  their  fear  oi 
being  sepaiSated  and  dragged  away  bj 
the  ill-assorted  grown-ups,  is  the  mov- 
ing force  behind  the  picture.  It  haa 
been  beautifully  accomplished,  thanks 
to  a  group  of  the  most  amusing  and. 
completely  natural  youngsters,  aided 
very  greatly  by  the  delicate  and  won- 
derfully sincere  performance  of  Mary 
Brian  as  the  older  girl,  Judith. 

The  vagaries  of  the  wandering  par- 
ents, never  able  to  stop  quarrelUng  oi 
flirting,  utterly  selfish  though  protesting 
the  utmost  devotion,  are  entertaining 
on  the  surface.  Indeed,  the  film  is  un-< 
usually  -  clever  and  amusing,  but  the 
underlying  seriousness  of  it  all  is  never 
forgotten.  When  Judith  Wheater  falls 
in  love  with  Martin  Boyne,  a  friend  of 
her  father's,  who  has  been  trying  to. 
help  her  straighten  out  the  family  mesa 
^nd  then  discovers  that  he  is  engaged" 
to  some  one  else,  it  seems  unutterablj 
tragic. 

All  her  life -«he  had  been  giving 
and   giving   and   giving   without  th9 
slightest  hope  of  any  return  and  w'hen 
she  barely  glimpses  happiness,   it  is 
snatched  away.    Fortunately  there  is  a 
happy  ending,  when  Martin  discovers 
who  it  is  that  really  matters  to  him. 
The  acting  of  the  cast  was  in  all  ways 
excellent:  Frederic  March  continues  to 
fulfil  the  promise  he  has  shown  in  re- 
cent pictures,  while  Huntley  Gordon  and  j 
Lilyan  Tashman  portra.ved  the^  scatter-.  / 
brained  parents  lo  the  life.   Space  for-  I 
bids  mentioning  ail  the  child  actors  bj/ 
name,  but  each  one  deserves  speciajj 
mention.  E.  L.  H.  .1-. 


i 
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THEODOR  SEYDEL 
MUSICIAN,  DIES 

as  Member  of  Symphony  Or- 
chestra for  33  Years 


An  Englishman  in  New  York  wrote  some  time 
ago  to  a  London  newspaper  complaining  that 
"cafe"  in  this  country  becomes  "cafeteria"— but 
these  places  for  refreshment  are  not  the  same 
in  methods  of  providing  for  the  stomach.  He 
was  right  in  objecting  to  "mortician";  captious 
in  preferring  "Pish  Shop"  to  "Sea  Food  Market." 
justly  derisive,  finding  that  a  swimming  bath  is 
known  to  some  as  a  "natatorium";  and,  of 
course,  he  objected  to  "elevator"  for  "lift"  and 
"realtor"  for  "real  estate  agent,"  but  there  are 
Americans— especially  those  who  have  been  in 

 "dear  old  Lunnon"— who  say  "lift"  and  say  it 

with  an  aggressively  superior  air;  a  few  may 
Theodor  Seydel.  a  member  of  the  have  the  courage  to  speak  of  a  "chemist's  shop 

f^^r^^is^^er'^       wSeflnd  2ct1ons°S  T  "  ''^'"""^ 
double  bass,  died  yesterday  morning  at  ^icnes  ana  sections  or  pie. 

Forest  Hills  Hospital  from  the  results  of      English  journalists  have  been  much  Inter 
'  ■^r'se^'de^  ^ladf  hL^' home'^ar  15  ^f^^  "f  late  in  the  use  of  words,  their  origin] 

irwick  "road.  BrooklUie.  where  his  also  slang  words,  "those  loafers  and  footpads  c| 
V.  ;dow,  Mrs.  Emetie  Buettel  Seydel.  now  speech."  They  are  debating  the  question  whethej 
aves.  He  Is  also  survived  by  two  daugh-  "stunt"  is  an  Americanism.  Mr  Baldwin  re] 
'^Mme^frmf  Sejdel.  taught  for  many  ^^""y  ^^id  it  was  not.    In  old  Bailey's  Diction^ 

us  by  her  own  father,  is  now  known  ary  it  is  defined  a  fool;  or  sullen,  angry,  jui 
:;;ernationally  as  a  violinist  of  genius,  that  is  not  today's  definition.  One  correspondoii 

^'lltel-  'of  'uZ'''A'°^Z^^^r^o:  *?rbe?tunr'       t  of  "stout, 

men's  Syniphony.  Mrs.  Olga  Seydel  ^-O  be  stunning  or  stunt  is  to  be  of  overpower-l 
Stiles  is  society  editor  of  The  Boston  ing  strength."  Then  there  is  discussion  about] 
Herald.  the  word  "colonel,"  which   was  once  spelled 

M?°Sey^el  loL^eTTlk^TuSZT']^^^^^  ^  -^-"'i 

after  completing  his  musical  studies  at  Why  the  1  ?  Why  pronounce  "colonel"  as  if 
the  Leipzig  Royal  Conservatory  o:  Mu-  there  were  an  "r"?  These  are,  indeed,  important! 
sic.  For  one  year,  he  played  with  the  questions.  As  it  is  popularly  believed  that  the' 
fof3?S"&a^'S^"rtknrpoirfn-ale  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  are  all  colonels- 
the  syniphony  orche.stia  here  until  last  [perhaps  a  Kentuckian  can  answer  these  ques- 
year.  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  ticns  to  London's  satisfaction,  so  that  the  per- 
St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestra  turbed  spirits  may  rest  in  peace. 

Beside  his  orchestral  work,  Mr.  Sey-  .•'  ' 

del  was  also  widely  known  as  a  teacher  'Why  should  any  Englishman,  knowing  that 
of  both  double  bass  and  violin,  and  as  a  "woyser"  means  "blue-nose  reformer"  ask  fori 
''^TcmZ,,.".l^^^^  «^  'he  latter_term?    There  is  no 


doubt  about  the  translation  of  "to  get  the 
Funeral  services  will  1^  held  on  Mon-  magoo" — "specifically  to  receive  a  custard  pie 
.  ^  ^  ,T.„-  ,  ^j^^  face";  but  "magoo"  is  applied  to  any  soft 
and  squashy  substances  served  cn  the  table;  cr 
as  used  in  "muck  and  magoo."  When  one  readsi 
that  "chunk  of  lead"  means  "a  lass,  usually 
with  a  nutcracker  face  who  disapproves  of 
garbo-gilberting,"  one  thanks  the  film  heroine 
and  hero  for  this  addition  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  as  Walt  Whitman  said,  "befriends 
the  grand  Ameiican  expression;  is  it  bravvrny 
.Minuet  by  Pureell;  two  Bach  chorn' enough  and  limber  and  full  enough.  ...  It  is 
ales;  the  Brahms  Intermezzo  in  B  the  dialect  of  common  sense.  It  is  the  speech 
flat  minor;  Sonata  Op.  51.  by  BeH  of  the  proud  and  melancholy  races  and  of  all 
thoven;  Chopin's  Fourth  Ballade  in  ^^o  aspire."    "Woyser,"  "To  get  the  magoo"— 


Steuben  Society. 
,    Funeral  service: 

day  afternoon  at  Porest\ Hills  chapel 
Harold  Tri^^gs 
Harold   Triggs,    Chicago  pianist 
made  his  Boston  d^but  last  niglit  at 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
under  the  auspices  ot  The  Musical 
Guild.  His  program  comprised:  "AlJ 
/man,"   by  Robert  Johnson 
teenth  century) ; 


(seven- 
Sarabande  am} 


a 


Cradle  Song  by  Palm- 


words  and  phrase  worthy  of  Chaucer;  of  Eliza- 


F  minor;  «v..wiv  wiiau^-T:.. 

^So^ul^f  a^d^I^'cS-ll^'Ra;;:-:^^  ^^"^  -^-^ 

maninoff  Prelude  in  B  flat  major. 
Mr.  Tmggs  is  a  young  man  oE  keen 
isical  perception.  He  has  searched 

or  and  found  much  of  the  hidden,  

beauty  ot  the  compositions  he  es- 
says.   His    technical    equipment  is 
such  that  his  fancy  may  have  free- 
dom   of    expression,    although  he 
never  descends  to  the  purely  spec- 
;acular  for  his  effects.  He  knows 
how  a  climax  should  be  built,  and 
builds  it  in  an  extremely  satisfac- 
tory manner.    If,   at    present,  the 
purely  poetic  is  more  or  less  ab- 
sent from  his  interpretations,  this  is 
not  an  irremediable  weakness.  Mr. 
1  Triggs.  once  realizing  that  he  must, 
\  perhaps,  allow  himself  more  liberty, 
must  in  other  words,  "let  go"  to  a 
greater  degree  than  now  seems  pos- 
sible to  him.  will  no  doubt  set  about 
conquering  a  reticence  which  threat- 
ens to  frustrate  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  his  interpretations. 
Mr.    Triggs    plays    brilliantly;  his 
I  phrases  are  swept  to  clean  cut  con- 
I  elusions,  as,  for  instance,  he  played 
I  the  Allegro  nja  non  troppo  ot  the 
!  Beethoven    sonata,    or    the  Rach- 
mainoft    Prelude.    If    he    will  but 
balance  this  brilliance   with  a  bit 
ot  rubato,  he   will  be  far  in  the 
vanguard  of  our  younger  pianists, 
i  although  his  talents  deserve  a  far 
!  larger  hall  than  was  provided  for 
i  him  last  night.  G.  M.  S. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The   eighth   concert  of   the  Baston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Kou.s.sevitzky.    Jose  Iturbi,  pianist, 
played  for  the  fir.st  time  at  these  con- 
certs.   The  program  was  as  follows: 
Weber,  Overture  to  "Euryanthe."  Bax, 
symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor  'and  C. 
Liszt,  piapo  concerto.  No.  1.  Respighl. 
"The  Pines  of  Rome."  The  new  sym- 
phony bv  Arnold  Bax  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  anywhere.  Although 
ir.  was  written  in  1924-1925,  he  reserved 
the  production  for  Dr.  Koussevltzky  to 
whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  feeling 
confident,  as  he  said  in  a  '.etter,  that 
conducted  by  him  and  played  by  this 
o'.che.stra  the  symphony  "will  receive  a 
finer  first  performance  than  any  previ- 
ous work  of  mine."    HU  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.    He  honored  conductor 
and  players  by  it;  the  superb  perform- 
ance justified  it.   In  another  letter,  dat- 
ed  London,    Dec.    3,   Mr.   Bax  says: 
"There  is  absolutely  no  communicable 
'program'   associated  with   the  music 
which  is  entirely,  severely  absolute'  as 
'  a  classical  work."   He  calls  attention  to 
the  cyclic  character  of  the  form  and  to 
the  persistence  in  all  the  three  move-  ; 
ments  of  a  three-note  figure.  ; 

"Severely*',    "absolute"    music  —  but; 
the  symphony  is  charged  with  emotion 
and    with    contending    emotions.    By  j 
^  reason  of  contents,  its  musical  ideas,  its 

By  PHILIP  HALE  treatment  of  them,  the  technical  work-  1 

Sane  persons  smiled  and  purists  raged  when  manship.  the  strain  of  mysticism  alter- 
they  saw  the  sign  "tonsonal  artist.';  What  is  Se1''ll^'^^h':"'"bordnTsrtvV^-^  "^x^H- 
to  be  .said  of  the  barber  in  California  who  de- i  ^^j^^^,  ^j^^  harmonic  schemes,  the 
cribes  himself  as  a  "chirotonsor"?  Does  lie  j  ingenuity  and  the  taste  displayed  in 
fact  that  he  is  a  "chirotonsor"  justify  him  in  1  the  orchestral  dress,  this  symphony  is 

Iharging  60  cents  for  a  haircut,  whether  the  i  by  far  the  most  \'"P°'-t^"t  /^^^^^ 
t  11  J  1-    •      J  ~  I  has  come  from  England  for  many  years, 

bead  be  well-thatched  or  a  shining  dome  scant- 1  ^^^^  important  that  has 

ily  fringed?    And  if  some  client — "patient"  is  come  from  Europe, 
the  more  aporopriate  word— asks  in  a  breezy  ,    when  the  symphonic  poems  by  Bax 
wav  for  "the  whole  works"— haircut,  shampoo,  were  played  by  this  orchestra  the  charge 
o  v,»       »„«™f-j  -  ti  An   ,,Mfv,  «  tin  Of  occasional  diffuseness,  if  not  vague- 

shave,  he  is  expected  '     -ay  $1.40,  with  a  tip  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^.^^^  j^^^  jul, 

of  a  quarter.  justice  was  done  to  the  fine,  poetic 

qualities.  It  might  have  been  said  that 
he  was  then  lulled  at  too  great  length 


by  Uie  fucnantingliirs  he  heard  in  th. 
Faery  Hills  and  in  the  Garden  of  Pand 
In  this  symphony  even  more  than  ir 
his  first  symphony  played  two  year; 
ago,  there  is  still,  especially  in  the  sec- 
ond movement,  the  Celtic  feeling  that  ii 
characteristic  of  many  of  hi.s  works 
there  are  themes,  there  are  harmonies 
of  tender,  wistful  beauty,  not  free  fromi 
a  pleasing  melancholy,  but  these  pagcfi 
only  relieve  and  enhance  the  heroic 
character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  the 
defiant  pages  or  those  of  doubt '  and 
questioning  until  there  is  at  the  end 
submission  to  the  inevitable  if  not  a 
lasting  peace.  These  final  pages,  art- 
fully simple,  leading  to  silence,  are 
among  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive in  the  symphony.  I 

That  the  audience  realizes  the 
strength  and  the  beauty,  the  originality 
of  invention  and  expression  was  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  smyphony 
was  received.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  symphony 
been  so  heartily  and  honestly  applauded. 

Mr.  Iturbi,  whose  playing  of  concertos 
by  the  Mozart  and  Beethoven  aroused 
enthusiasm  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  chose  for  Boston  the  "Triangle" 
concerto  by  Liszt  that  had  not  been 
placed  on  a  program  of  these  concerts 
since  1913.  His  performance  was  one  of 
dazzling  brilliance;  nor  is  this  all  that 
is  to  be  said.  The  concerto  itself  is 
much  more  than  a  parade  piece;  it  is 
shrewdly,  musically  planned,  and  not 
only  for  the  glory  of  a  virtuoso;  there 
are  pages  of  genuine  and  haunting 
charm  that  test  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
fingers  of  a  pianist.  The  delicacy  and 
poetry  of  Mr.  Iturbi's  interpretation  of 
these  passages  were  as  conspicuous  as 
,  his  triumphant  bravura.  Yes.  when 
played  as  Mr.  Iturbi  played  it,  this  con- 
certo is  exciting:  but  it  is  more  than 

an  appeal  to  the  nerves.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  that  Mr.  Iturbi  is  not 
a  "specialist,"  for  a  specialist  in  music 
is  a  fearsome  wild  fowl.  To  excel  in  the 
playing  of  Mozart's  music  stamps  one 
as  a  thorough  musician  of  knowledge, 
taste  and  charm.  This  one  is  indeed, 
an  artist.  To  excel  also  in  this  music 
of  Liszt's  awakens  further  admiration 
and  respect.  As  remarkable  as  the  piano 
playing  was  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Mr.  Iturbi  was  recalled  many 
times;  Dr.  Kousseviaky  was  greeted 
most  warmly  when  he  came  on  the  plat- 
form to  conduct  "The  Pines  of  Rome." 
Of  Respighi's  four  movements,  the  sec- 
ond, "The  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb,"  has 
the  most  enduring  musical  and  emo- 
tional value.  The  first  movement  Is 
conspicuous  for  its  orchestration;  the 
third  movement  does  not  gain  by  the 
introduction  of  a  gramophone-nightin- 
gale: the  march  of  victorious  Romans 
in  the  Appian  way  owes  its  effect  only 
to  steadily  increasing  dynamic  force 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  thundering 
climax. 

As  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  concerts  of  several  seasons. 
Weber's  overture  was  performed  in  an 
appropriately  dramatic  manner  with 
due  regard  to  the  singing  of  the  suave 
second  theme  and  the  uneartiiliness  cf 
the  mysterious  episode  for  strings. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week's  program  will  comprise 
Roussel's  "Petite  Suite."  Tournier's 
"Peerie"  prelude  and  dance  for  harp 
(Mr.  Zighera)  and  orchestra;  the  sec- 
ond suite  from  Ravel's  "Daphnis  ?nd 
Chloe."  and  Dvorak's  "FVom  the  New 
World"  symphony.  


—by  ine  camera,  we  hastelvTo  ar 
Rooms  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
reign  were  photographed  by  Mr.  Nev 
man.  who  had  for  the  first  time  succer 
ea  in  obUining  permission.  The  pric 
less  paintings  m  the  palace,  the  grav 
of  famous  composers,  were  among  t 
attractions — but  perhaps  tlie  most  1 
pressive  series  of  pictures  was  tJiat 
the  great  procession  of  mounted  a 
foot  police,  an  army  of  voluntews.  n 
to  make  war  on  another  nation,  but 
protect  the  city  from  anarchists,  a 
all  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

The  audience  took  the  boat  at  V 
enna    for    Buda-Pesth— the  beaut'f 
city,  divided  by  the  Danube.    The  P' 
tuies  of  the  Hungarian  capital  " 
new  to  many.    They  inspired  the  " 
to  see  the  buildings  for  themselves 
join  in  the  life,  to  hear  the  gypsy  mu> 
even  to  dance  the  Czardas  in  some  ' 
lage,  if  a  swarthy  maiden  "Mvould  '< 
instructor.   Costume  and  customs— ni;_. 
they  not  soon  become  only  traditions  . 

Thus  ended  a  series  of  li  1  ijiK.iH^f  rr 
that  have  given  great  pleasure  to  lar 
audiences,  who  have  enjoyed  wh, 
their  eyes  saw,  ^I'hat  thetf  ears  hear 
Last  night's  traveltalk,  one  of  peculii 
interest,  will  be  repeated  this  afternoo. 
The  year  will  seem  long  before  M 
Newman  returns.  p.  h 
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VIENNA  SUBJECT 
OF  TRAVEL  TALK 

Newman  Winds  up  This  Sea*| 
son's  Sertes 


AMERICAN-ENGLISH 


Mr.  Newman  chose  for  the  subject  of 
the  last  TTavtltalk  of  this  season's 
series  "Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,"  but 
Salzburg  and  Innsbruck  was  visited  as 
were  places  of  interest  near  Vienna,  also 
Hungarian  villages.  In  spite  of  th» 
world  war,  the  .reduction  of  Vienna  to 
a  capital  without  a  nourishing  and 
commercial  country  and  the  poverty  of 
many  once  rich,  the  people  in  spirit  and 
in  manner  of  cafe,  restaurant  and  gar- 
den life  still  answer  the  amusing  de 
scription  given  by  Beatty-Kingston 
when  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  hB 
noted  how  the  Emperor  kept  his  chil- 
dren from  meddling  in  politics  by  see-4 
ing  that  they  were  amused — the  old 
Roman  game  of  the  Emperors— pa nerai 
et  circences.  I 

Vienna,  as  -shown  by  Mr.  Newman'i^ 
pictures  of  its  streets,  its  magnificent^ 
buildings,  its  parks,  is  a  city  that  it!< 
people  may  still  prize  and  sing  thej 
old  song  "There's  only  one  Kaiserstadt.'l 
And  they  still  enjoy  life  as  was  seem 
by  the  views  of  cafe  life,  the  sig'.its  onl 
the  Prater,  and  especially  the  frolick- 
ing of  the  scantily  clad  women  and 
girls  at  Ganzeheufel.  They  did  not 
shrink  from  the  camera.  Mr.  Newman, 
said  that  some  even  begged  to  be  takenl 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SEPH  PENNELL.  by  Elizabeth  F 
Pcnnell.   Little.  Brown  &  Co  ^ 
349  pp.;  Vol.  II.  368  pp.  Many 
trations  and  a  full  index.  $10. 

By  PHILIP  H\LE 
Pennell  told  the  story  of  his  sr 
tures  as  an  illustrator  in  a  der;^ 
breezy  manner  in  the  handsome  vn 
on  wlfich  he  spent  much  time  and  ch 
acteristic  care,  the  volume  published  H 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Mrs.  Pennell's  t 
volumes  are  in  a  way  a  complemr 
to  her  husband's  record  of  hi»  life.  Ma 
of  the  earlier  letters  written  by  h 
might  have  been  omitted,  for  they  p 
of  a  purely  domestic  nature  and 
comparatively  Uttle  iaterest,  but 
soon  as  he  visited  Tuscan  cities  e 
Venice  in  1882-3  the  letters  grew  1;-  - 
They  show  his  devotion  to  art,  his 
of  beauty,  the  independence  that  m.:  ;j 
him  enemies  throughout  his  life,  h\ 
prejudices  and  his  vocabulary  of  abu-'j 
The  letters,  even  the  earlier  ones  fi'^:^ 
New  Orleans,  are  often  amusing,  h  -j 
even  then  there  was  apparent  del 
in  making  disagreeable  remarks.  Ca 
was  the  most  cordially  hated  "li  •;' 
man"  in  that  city  on  account  of  hi 
"Grandisslmes" — "tlie  other  day  a  gpn 
tleman  slightly  under  the  influence 
something  he  shouldn't  have  been  undei 
said  to  "me:  'Vo-o-ou  ain-aln  "n  Amcrli 
can  and  Hi  ham  a  Creole  and  a — fora 
ieefty  cents-a-Hl  will  cut  you  hi:it' 
small  pies-ces." " 

To  many  who  admired  his  art.  "^^ 
fidelity  to  it.  his  courage  in  defendmi 
i;  in  London  law  courts,  he  was  a 
gularly   disagreeable  person,  given  t< 
reckless,  bitter  attacks  on  all  who  coulc 
not  fall  in  with  his  views:  a  man  whc 
by  reason  of  Quaker  blood  and  unahu 
to  bear  the  tliought  of  human  sufifo' 
inveighed  against  war,  and  was  tho 
distoyal,  yet  he  found  art  in  Eng  . 
I  munition  factories  and  In  posters  '<-' 
I  American  Liberty  bonds.  He  was  tr^v 
ed  as  outrageously  as  foolishly  by  '  ^ 
PhUadelphia  Art  Club  and  the  Uni'  • 
sity  of  Pennsylvania;  but  he  recei- pc 
honors  in  his  later  years  In  Phllacipi- 
phia  «nd  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
of  Arts   and  Letters.   A  \nolent  mu 
in  speech;  restless  from  his  boyhc.->d 
as  his  wife  writes  of  his  death:    '  H 
who  had  never  time  to  rest,  was  at  1 
fo^e^■er."    On  his  deathbed  he  si^ 
of  WhlsUer,  "whose  battles  he  helped 
fight,  and  Beardsley,  wliom  he  he! 
to  launch  Into  fame."  and  he  »lri 
has  been  a  fuU  life,  yes  »  on 
life.' 


It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  was  tho 
to  be  a  common  scold,  a  man  «i 
chronic  grouch.   He  was  unv.^^n' 
severe  criticism.   Mrs.  Pcnnf; 
tertaining  accounts  of  the  gs 


"ir  lodgings  iii  l^nfion,  of  the  men 
at  met  at  the  House  of  Edmund  Gosse, 
Henley  and  his  group.  If  Pennell 
■•  feared  in  some  quarters  for  his 
:iru]ence,"  he  was  respected,  admired 
r  his  art,  and  was  by  no  means  with- 
t  warm  friends. 

He  did  not  get  along  with  Andrew 
ng  at  first;  found  that  his  "squeak- 
"  scream  beat  any  middle  West  school- 
-.'am's  cackle."   Mrs.  Pennell  could  not 
derstand  why  one  of  Lang's  loaders  in 
eighties  was  considered  a  guaran- 
of  fame  and  fortune  to  the  author 
ored,  and  Pennell  was  glad  that  his 
e  didn't  like  Lang's  "Mark  of  Cain" 
"I  didn't  believe  he  could  do  any- 
ng  original,  and  I  didn't  want  this 
lief  smashed";  but  Lang  befriended 
nM6<i  in  print.   Pennell  in  Italy  took 
e  time  in  getting  along  with  How- 
,  the  "most  finished  American  novel- 
(in  quotation  marks)  hut  Howells 
ed  the  work  of  Dickens  "trasfi" — 
feel  like  stopping  the  production  of 
erican  novels."    "Vedder's  belief  In 
own  powers  was  magnificent.  He 
uld  exclaim:  "No,  I  am  not  Vedder — 
AM  Omar  Khayyam,"  to  which  an 
perated  artist  replied:  "No,  Vedder, 
I're  not,  you're  the  great  I  AM."  And 
is.  Pennell  tells  the  story  that  Mrs., 
fider  kept  the  purse  and  seldom  al- 
ed  him  enough  for  the  cafe  twice  a 

y-  I 

ennell  met  Henry  James  In  Rome, 
"sneered  at  Vedder— in  fact  V's 
ad  because  he  didn't  get  the  Boston 
brary  and  he  has  done  one  decora- 
tion which  isn't  bad."  James  was  go- 
ing about  in  "gorgeous  turnouts."  Mrs. 
iW.  M.  Rossetti  in  London:  "Tall  and  | 
:p»unt,  dowdily  dressed,  prominent  teeth, 
"king  much  of  Wagner"-(-ls  Mrs.  Pen-  ^ 
"I's  description;  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
.  _  weai-y,  ancient  m^  with  pro- 
(Siet-like  beard  and  the  sadness  of  a 
Jeremiah  in  the  throes  of  dehvering  the 
Lamentations."  Anne  Gilchrist,  "An  ex- 
aggerated British  matron."  There  are 
allusions  to  the  London  Socialists  of 
1885-6.  "George  Bernard  Shaw,  young, 
virtually  unknown — though  that  he  ever 
was  unknown  seems  today  impossible  .  .  . 
it  struck  us  that  he  was  talking  for  the 
practice  it  gave  rather  than  from  in- 
terest in  socialism,"  hut  Mrs.  Pennell 
admits  that  he  was  "amazingly  clever, 
logical,  paradoxical,  fluent,  forcing  you 
to  listen  to  him.  though  seldom  to  agree 
with  him."  ■Walter  Pater,  "looks  like 
a  prize-fighter  out  of  training."  said 
Pennell.  They  saw  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry  in  "Paust."  "As  a  play  it  seemed 
to  us  melodrama,  adapted  to  Irving^ 
manneri.sms  and  mouthings."  P.  G. 
Hamerton,  "either  hides  himself  under 
at  vile  exterior  or  else  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  I  ever  saw,"  wrote  Pen- 
nell; "I  never  could  tell  which  and  X 
never  sliall  care  to  see  him  again.  His 
friends  arc  bores  and  his  relations  ut- 
terly commonplace." 

Back  in  New  York  after  the  Armis- 
tlpe  he  saw  "Dear  Brutus,"  and  in  the 
lobby  met  Galsworthy:  "I"  say,  Gals- 
worthy, when  you  get  back  to  London, 
tell  ^arrie,  with  my  love,  that  of  all 
the  damnest  rot  I  ever  saw,  that's  the 
damnest."  It  is  not  fanciful  to  at- 
tribute Pennell's  splenetic  outburst  in 
the  letters  of  his  later  years  to  prohi- 
bition. He  drank  wine,  his  wife  writes,  I 
as  "a  stimulant  without  which,  in  his 

eilon,  art  and  literature  must  perish 
e  is  an  extract  from  a  character 
iqe  letter    written  in  1910  to  Unwin 
tXondon.  He  complained  of  a  ncgress  i 
Wlaying  a  list  of  plates  and  blocks:  I 
After  50  years  of  freedom  the  nigger  . 
istcad  of  advancing  and  developing  ] 
•1th  freedom  has  degenerated  into  a 
(lUdish,  weak,  but  brutal  animal,  they 
re  fit  for  nothing  but  slavery,  or  to 
e  returned  with  tlie  Jews  to  their  na-  ! 
ve  I  nris-  but  nary  a  one  will  go,  and 
W;'  Jii  would  only  preside  over  them 
■Ith  Pu.s.sy-foot  Johnson  and  Carry  | 
!at  for  hts  cabinet  all  v  ould  be  better 
\  this  worst  of  all  worlds —  I 
Yet  I 
had  2  cocktails,  3  whiskies,  1  white 
urgundy  and  1  gin  yesterday— so  you  ' 
se  how  dry  I  am." 

Many  other  letters  railing  against 
his  country  and  its  inhabitants,  man- 
ers  and  customs  might  be  quoted, 
.propos  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Mac- 
■wnnies  statue  for  a  place  in  front 
f  the  New  York  City  HaU  he  wrote: 
Women  are  said  —  I  believe  by 
Wiometans — to  have  no  souls.  I  know 
lost  of  them  have  no  brains,  and  they 
rove  it,  most  of  them,  every  time  they 
pen  their  mouths,  which  they  do  all 
iM  time." 

Universities  were  to  him  "primary 
cnools  run  by  old  hen^,  some  in  pailts, 
OBie  in  short  skirts,  but  all  illiterately 
BJorant  and  all  conceited  beyond  be- 
iff."  Mrs.  Pennell  adds  to  this:  "And 
thought  no  more  tlmn  Slnclaur 
's  heroine  of  the  half-human  tab- 
ts  In  eyeglasses  who  study  dic- 
es one  year  and  Lithuanian  art  the 
'.."  Critics  were  the  same  as  black- 
lers.  Mrs.  Pennell  tells  of  her  hus- 
at  work  on  the  Panama  canal 
disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Rich- 
Harding  Davis,  "who  paraded  the 
iphernalia  of  his  profession,  and 
the  Isthmus  went  resplendent  in  i 
1  duck  helmet,  sandals,  his  green-  1 
white  umbrella  conspicuously  In  ' 
t."    Pennell  wrote  that  the  canal 
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was  worth  St  .lit;  >-  .i.?  'ed 

"to  buck  in  witli  500  eniment  citizens 
and  citizenes.ses  of  St.  Louis,  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  two  American  sec- 
jretaries  of  state  and  millions  of  Ger- 
'mans  personally  cond\icted  by  the  am-  , 
Ibassador — it  was  fierce — but  worth  it." 
iHe  wrote  of  Houston,  Texas:  "This 
I  town  Is  more  Saturday  Evening  Post 
ii 

than  anything  I  have  seen— awful— 
mostly."  In  1923  life  had  lost  its  savor. 
Old  friends  had  died;  he  was  in  a  land 
of  ignoramuses  and  hypocrites,  "Re- 
member there  can  be  no  art  in  a  Dry 
Desert  filled  with  drunken  hypocrites— 
which  we  are  become."  This  country 
was  not  fit  to  live  in,  he  wrote.  "It's 
all  chewihg  gum,  cold  storage,  radio 
and  hj-pocrisy."  This  was  m  1926.  the 
year  of  his  death.  On  the  subject  of 
death  he  was  a  fatalist. 

■What  a  good  time  he  had  going  about 
like  Shimei,  throwing  stones  at  almost 
everybody,  and  especially  at  those  that 
considered  themselves  the  Lord's 
anointed.  If  he  had  not  been  a  chronic 
and  accomplished  "knocker,"  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell could  not  have  written  this  pook, 
which,  to  borrow  Horace  Greeley's 
i  phrase,  is  mighty  interesting  reading. 
I  As  a  possible  corrective  there  are  Pen- 
nell's beautiful  pictures  In  His  "ifdven- 
tures  of  an^  Illusl;rator."  . 

1        MISS  DANFORTH 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

i  PauUne  Danforth,  a  pianist  of  Bos- 
Iton  gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
an  Jordan  Hall.  Her  program  was  as 
tfollows;  Bach,  Partita,  B  flat  major, 
^obussy  Three  Preludes.  Ravel,  Pre- 
•udi  and  Sonatine.  Schumann,  Etudes 
sympooniques,  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  op. 
116.  No.  6  Intermezzo,  op.  119,  No.  3, 
Wedtner,~^ln  Idyll.  Bartok,  Allegro  Bk- 
baro. 

'  Miss  Danforth  regards  the  piano  as 
an  Intimate  friend,  not  as  a  sullen 
jenemy  to  be  subdued.  Salnt-Saens, 
mTiting  of  Augusta  Holmes,  the  com- 
(poser,  said  that  women  are  curious 
ibeings  when  they  concern  themselves 
seriously  with  art:  "They  seem  pre- 
occupied first  of  all  to  make  one  forget 
that  they  are  women  and  so  they  ex- 
hibit an  excessive  virility,  without 
jdreaming  that  it  Is  precisely  this  pre- 
occupation that  discloses  the  woman." 
So  there  are  women  pianists  who,  wish- 
ing to  play  "like  a  man,"  would  fain 
out-thunder  even  the  thtmdering  Mark 
Hambourg,  or  Arthur  Rubinstein,  when 
ihe  is  in  the  Ercles  vein.  These  women 
forget  that  because  a  man  is  a  great 
pianist  he  has  not  necessarily  pounded 
his  way  to  fame.  Miss  Danforth  has 
sufficient  strength  to  produce  the  broad- 
est and  most  imposing  effects,  but  this 
strength  remains  musical  and  is  applied 
only  when  the  composer  asks  for  It. 
She  has  the  finer  qualities:  a  charm- 
ing touch,  a  polished  mechanism  that 
'  Is  not  too  obviously  displayed  to  win 
j  applause,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  ot 
rhythm,  poetic  feeling,  and  musical 
I  brains  that  plan  and  control  her  phras- 
ing and  her  gradation  of  dynamics. 

Her  program  yesterday  contained  no 
[  wholly  unfamiliar  piece  except  Ravel's 
[  Prelude,  a  pretty  trifle  that  he  might 
'  have  written  In  the  album  of  some 
noble  dame  as  a  tribute  to  her  beauty 
or  in  gratitude  for  favors  received.  The 
Preludes  by  Debussy  were  "Reflets  dans  ] 
I'eau."  "Danseuses  de  Delphes,"  with  its 
reminder  of  Satle's  Greek  Festival 
dances,  and  the  well  known  Prelude  in 
A  minor.  The  second  Intermezzo  on 
the  program  was  played  so  delightfully 
that  the  audience  insisted  on  a  repeti- 
tion.  Medtner's  "Idyll"  agreeably  disap- 
pointed those  who  expected  to  be  bored 
when  they  saw  the  name  of  the  "Rus- 
sian Brahms." 

Miss  Danforth's  playing  throughout 
the  recital  was  first  of  all  eminently 
musical,  characterized  by  intelligence, 
poetic  feeling  that  was  romantic  in  the 
interpretation  of  Schumann's  "Etudes," 
brilliance  where  the  music  had  a 
panache.  She  gave  life  and  color  to 
Bach's  Partita,  agreeing  ■with  Messrs. 
Gieseking  and  Bauer  that  Bach's  music 
for  the  forerunners  of  the  piano  Is  not 
uniformly  drab  and  expressionless  as  an  i 
English  ^fisltor,  rapturously  applauded 
by  a  few  in  Boston,  would  have'it.  The  i 
sober  beauty  of  the  Sarabande,  the  i 
stateliness  of  this  Spanish  dance  as  ex- 
pressed by  Miss  Danforth,  was  not  the  ' 
only  feature  of  her  performance;  while 
her  Interpretation  of  Debussy's  "Reflets 
dans  I'Eau"  was  as  stamped  with  beauty 
as  that  of  the  prelude  in  A  was  marked 
by  discriminating  brilliance — for  once 
this  Prelude  was  much  more  than  a 
mad  and  noisy  rushing  up  and  down 
the  keyboard.  The  pianist's  sense  of 
the  value  of  logical  continuity,  note- 
worthy in  all  her  playing,  was  displayed 
in  the  Sonatine,  while  she  gave  fresh- 
ness, new  spirit  and  romance  to  the 
hackneyed  "Etudes  Symphoniques."  In 
short  here  was  a  recital  that  gave 
pleasure  to  the  mind  and  to  the  soul. 
The  saying  of  Mozart:  "Music  must 
sound."  was  constantly  In  the  hearer's 
thoughts  as  It  undoubtedly  was  In  the 
pianist's  planning  of  the  interpreta- 
tions. 

There  was  a  notably  fine  audlencr 
lavish  with  applause.    After  the  wi' 
Allegro  of  Bartok,  Miss  Danforth  w; 
obliged  to  add  to  the  announced  pri 
gram. 


COPELAND  AND  C5THERS 

Geor^  Copeland,  pianist,  will  give  his  .second  recital  in  Boston  next 
Thursday  night.  His  return  will  be  welcomed  by  many.  As  is  his  custom, 
he  will  Include  in  his  program  pieces  by  Spanish  composers.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  he  was  the  first  pianist  to  familiarize  Boston  audiences 
with  music  by  these  Spaniards  and  Catalonians.  as  Mr.  Gogorza  was  the 
first  singer  to  bring  out  Spanish  songs,  especially  some  by  Alvarez,  whose 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  English  dictionary  of  music. 

A  fine  musician  and  a  lover  of  music — musician  and  lover  of  music  are 
not  necessarily  the  same — who  is  well  acquainted  with  Spaniards  at  Madrid 
and  Spanish  pianists  living  at  Paris,  informs  us  that  the  Spanish  music 
for  the  piano  should  not  be  played  wdth  sensuous  warmth:  there  should  be 
a  certain  austerity,  even  a  touch  of  acidity  in  the  interpretation;  the  effects 
should  be  gained  almost  wholly  by  rhythm,  by  accent,  and  by  brilliance 
when  it  is  called  for.  If  there  are  measures  of  tenderness,  there  should  be 
a  sudden  return  to  what  one  might  call  the  reserve  of  pride.  And  so  while 
a  sensuous  interpretation  may  be  applauded  as  pianistically  excellent,  it  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

The  same  person,  having  seen  La  Argentina  dance  at  Madrid,  with  a 
Spanish  stage  setting,  Spaniards  accompanying  her  as  musicians  and.  as  an 
audience  sfaaring  her  emotions;  having  seen  her  at  Paris  in  Spanish  ballets 
with  an  orchestra,  was  greatly  disappointed  when  La  Argentina  danced  in 
Symphony  Hall.  "She  was  not  the  same  person.  Everything  'tt'as  against 
her:  the  hall  with  its  statues,  the  platform,  even  the  audience  though  it 
was  enthusiastic." 

Mr.  Iturbi  at  his  recital  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  in  other  pieces  than  the 
Spanish,  showed  him.self  a  remarkable  colorist.   ■When  he  came  to  the 
Spanish  he  made  much  more  of  rhythm  than  of  color,  and  there  was  that 
mixture  of  nobility,  austerity,  and  hard  brilliance  to  which  our  informant 
j  referred.   Some  regretted  last  Friday  and  yesterday  that  he  had  not  chosen 
1  Mozart's  D  minor  concerto  for  his  first  appearance  here  with  the  orchestra, 
'for  at  his  recital  his  playing  of  a  sonata  by  Mozart  was  of  incomparable 
beauty,  and  his  performance  of  the  concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  New  Yoik  provoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  truly  discriminative  in  the 
audience.   No  doubt  Liszt's  "Triangle"  concerto,  played  as  Mr.  Iturbi  can 
play  it.  makes  a  more  popular  appeal.    Some  orchestras,  the  Chicago  and 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  for  example,  permit  a  solo  pianist 
to  play  twice  in  a  concert;  thus  with  the  Philharmonic,  Mr.  Iturbi  played 
the  concerto  by  Mozart  and  also  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasy  for  piano  and 
orchestra. 


The  arrival  of  Mme.  Van  Gordon  at  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon  brings  j 
a  foretaste  ot  the  Chicago  opera  company,  which  will  visit  the  city  for  a 
fortnight.  It  is  a  pity  that  Massenet's  "Don  Quixote"  is  not  in  the  repertory 
as  announced,  for  the  portrayal  of  the  Don  by  Mr.  Marcoux  is  said  to  be 
one  of  his  most  noteworthy  impersonations.    Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  j 
the  cost  of  bringing  windmills  from  Chicago  would  be  too  great,  but  there  . 
are  still  windmills  in  Cape  Cod  that  might  be  borrowed  and  transported 
for  the  occasion.   Cheerie-oh!    "La  Traviata,"  "II  Trovatore"  and  "Rigo-  , 
letto,"  sparkling  novelties,  will  no  doubt  be  box  office  attractions,  and  Miss  , 
Garden  will  again  be  seen  in  four  of  her  familiar  roles. 

The  Boston  management  is  no  doubt  w^ise  in  a  financial  way.  Audiences 
in  Boston  have  little  curiosity  about  unfamiliar  works,  operatic  or  sym- 
phonic. Not  that  there  is  absolute  fear;  but  there  is  suspicion.  'When 
"La  Boheme "  was  first  performed  here  with  Mme.  Melba  as  Mimi.  it 
was  only  the  .singer  that  drew  the  audience.  The  ope^a  was  said  by  a  i 
great  many  present  that  night  to  be  "without  tunes."  Some  thought  that  i 
the  sight  of  Bohemians— low,  shocking  persons,  cutting  up  pranks  in  thp 
first  and  second  acts— was  not  compatible  with  what  was  expected  of  grand 
opera.  | 

No  doubt  many  will  be  interested  next  month  in  the  revival  of  "Fidelio," 
which  will  be  new  to  the  younger  generation;  the  Wagnerites  will  welcome 
three  of  "the  Master's  '  operas. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  Mme.  Muzio  will  return  and  have  a 
more  prominent  position  in  this  season,  appearing  as  Tosca,  Violetta  and 
Leonora. 

By  the  way,  the  late  Boston  opera  company  persisted  in  billing  Puc- 
cini's opera  "La  Tosca."  Sardou's  play  is  "La  Tosca";  Puccini's  opera  is 
"Tosca";  as  Leoncavallo's  one  surviving  opera  is  "Pagliacci,"  not  "I  Pa- 
gliacci." 

And  we  regret  to  say  that  some  of  our  singers,  who  should  know 
better,  .spell  "Handel'  on  their  programs  "Haendel";  but  though  Handel 
was  born  in  Germany,  in  London  he  spelled  his  name  "Handel"  and  as 
he  is  thus  known  to  th§  English  speaking  world,  even  American  singers, 
local  or  visiting,  might  fall  in  with  the  great  majority. 

Bernard  Zighera.  the  first  harp^  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  who 
will  be  the  soloist  at  its  concerts  this  week,  when  he  will  play  with  orchestra' 
"Feerie"  by  Marcel  Tournier,  his  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  April.  1904,  of  a  Rumanian  father  and  a  Polish  mother.  The 
conservatory  awarded  him  a  first  prize  for  harp  playing;  also  a  first  prize  I'^i" 
piano  playing.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
1926.  being  then  associated  with  Alfred  Holy,  and  succeeding  him  as  fli.-; 
harpist  when  Mr.  Holy  resigned.  A  brother,  Alfred  Zighera,  has  been  a 
valued  violoncellist  of  this  orchestra  since  1925.  There  is  another  brother, 
Leon,  who  is  esteemed  in  Europe  as  a  violinist.  Bernard,  since  he  joined  the 
orchestra,  has  played  important  piano  parts  at  the  concerts,  but  he  now 
concentrates  his  energies  on  the  harp,  which  has  an  increasing  importance 
in  modern  orchestral  scores. 


Theodore  Strack.  tenor,  W'ill  sing  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  per- 
formance of  "Die  ■Walkure,"  -Rfhich  will  open  on  Feb.  3  the  fortnight  of  opera 
to  be  given  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Chicago  civic  opera  company. 
Mr.  Strack  wa.s  born  at  Vienna  of  a  Hungarian  father  and  a  Viennese  mother 
The  father' died  when  he  was  not  30  years  old.  The  boy  was  placed  in  ' 
m.onastery  to  be  educated  for  holy  orders.  It  was  there  that  he  first  i  - 
ceived  vocal  instruction.  He  sang  in  the  monastery  choir  and  showed  .suc  i 
talent  that  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  study  for  the  stage.  He  toos 
part  for  the  first  time  in  an  operatic  performance  w-hen  he  was  18  years  old, 
taking  at  Moscow  the  role  of  Richard  in  "Un  Hallo  in  Maschera."  He  was 
next  heard  at  Leningrad,  Odessa,  Constantinople  and  Athens.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  v;oi-\d  war  he  went  to  Berlin,  sang  there  at  the  Royal  Opera 
Hou.se:  also  at  Dresden,  Prague  and  Hanover.    At  Berlin  he  received  the 
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'  m  -Kammersaenger."  During  the  last  three  years  he  was  leading  tenor 
he  Carlsruhe  opera.  In  order  to  join  the  Chicago  company  he  refused 
cncagcmcnt  at  Barcelona.  This  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  press  agent. 
Mr.  Strack  will  be  heaid  here  as  Siegmund,  Tannhaeuser  and  Tristan. 

An  old  poem  informed  the  world  that  English  soldiers  at  Sebastopol 
1?^  "Annie  Laurie"  in  the  night  watches. 


The  Macaulay  Company  of  New  York  has  published  "The  Songs  My 
^     !ier  Never  Taught  Me,"  compiled  by  John  J.  "Jack"  Niles,  First  Lipii- 
■int  Air  Service,  O.  R.  C;  Douglas  S.  "Doug"  Moore,  Lieutenant  (j 
s.  Navy  (ret.),  and  A.  A.  "Wally"  Wallgren,  official  cartoonist  of 


"Stars  and  Stripes,"  A.  E.  P. 


grotesque  illustrations:  THe 


Niles,  First  Lieu- 
toonist  of  the  j 

The  quarto  volume  of  227  pages  is  filled  with  | 
le  music  for  each  song  is  given,  air  and  piano 
accompaniment,  and  there  are  many  entertaining  verbal  notes  of  comment 
and  explanation. 

In  the  preface  the  authors  say  that  one  .<;hou]d  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  "on  those  dai-k  uncertain  nights  in  and  around  Chateau  Thierry  or 
later  down  m  the  Argonne,  musical  settings  of  the  Ashtabula  disaster 
or  Macaulays  epic  about  Horatius  and  Herminius  at  the  Roman  gate  were 
suiig  in  a  trench-weary  voice  to  any  one  who  cared  to  listen.  In  fact  we 
have  been  promised  (to  date  unfilled)  a  cowboy-army  version^ of  'The  Man 
on  the  Flying  Trapeze,'  once  sung  in  "a  travelling  army  show  in  France  and 
a  quartet  aiTangement  witli-  army  lyrics  of  'Oh,  Why  Did  They  Did  Maw's 
Grave  So  Deep.' " 

In  the  training  camps  the  singers  had  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
vocabulary  of  the  service.  "We  hadn't  found  out  how  humorous  it  was  to 
hold  up  our  officers,  our  pack  mules,  our  mess,  our  allies,  and  our  enemies 
to  ridicule."  Yet  one  relishes  the  words  hung  on  to  the  tune  of  "I'm  a  Little 
Prairie  Flower"— 

"I'm  a  little  midway  rose, 
I  wear  dirty  underclothes. 
Nobody  sees,  and  nobody  knows, 
I'm  wild— I'm  wild." 
Arriving  in  France  the  soldiers  improvised  ribald  versions.  Rabelaisian 
parodies,  also  parodies  that  were  not  so  coarse.  Some  of  the  songs  suggested 
for  thus  volume  were  "so  hot  they  melted  down  the  type  every  time  the 
linotypes  set  'em  up."    Tljere  were  singing  sailors,  and  there  was  more 
about  the  love  of  woman  in  their  songs  than  those  of  the  soldiers;  "After  j 
all,  going  away  to  war  is  a  very  masculine  occupation,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  odors,  the  tasks,  the  endless  days  of  mud,  the  I 
pock-marked  fields,  the  smashed  airplanes,  the  phosgene,  the  mustard  gas,  I 
the  hospital,  the  subchaser,  the  mine  sweeper,  channel  patrol  and  the  troop  I 
ship  should  make  up  the  'fiendishly  illogical  hodgepodge'  from  which  the  ' 
soldier  and  the  sailor  csncocted  their  songs." 

The  first  song  in  the  volume  is  "Mad  moiselle  from  Armentieres": 
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"She  got  the  palm,  and  the  croix  de  guerre. 
For  washin'  soldiers'  underwear, 
Hinky-dinky,  parlez-vous." 
There  are  only  43  verses  to  this  song.   One  reads  of 
"Our  general  he  got  the  croix  de  guerre, 
But  the  poor  old  bozo  never  was  there." 
And  of  the  Froggie  girl  who  was  true  to  the  singer: 
"She  was  true  to  me,  she  was  true  to  you. 
She  was  true  to  the  whole  damned  ai;niy  too." 
There's  an  arrangement  of  "A  Son  of  a  Gamboller."  a  parody  of  that 
grand  old  epic  "Frankie  and  Johnny"— the  gruesome  "Hearse  Song  '— there 
are  variants  of  the  song  "Beside  the  Brewery  at  St.  Mihiel  '  in  which  the 
brave  young  pilot  said  when  he  knew  he  was  going  west: 
"Oh,  I'm  going  to  a  wetter  land. 
They  souse  there  every  night. 
Where  cocktails  grow  on  crabapple  trees, 
And  every  one  stays  tight. 
Where  bugles  never  blow  at  all, 
Where  no  one  winds  the  clocks, 
And  drops  of  Johnnie  Walker 
Come  trickling  down  the  rocks." 
There  are  between  50  and  60  of  the,se  songs.    The  majority  of  them 
are  not  for  the  poetically  super-sensitive;  but  with  thp  comments,  and  the 
amazing  illustrations,  the  book  furnishes  good  reading  and  is  worthy  ol 
preservation. 

Mr.  Erne.'^t  Newman  has  this  to  say  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  London 
about  Hindemith,  whose  music  disquiets  the  poker-backed  "lovers  of  music" 
in  Boston,  who  "know  what  they  like": 

•Then  came  Paid  Hindemith  with  his  viola  concerto.    Hindemith  is 
becoming  quite  a  popular  personality  here:  our  audiences  may  feel  no 
very  pas,sionate  enthusiasm  for  much  of  his  music,  but  they  cannot  help^ 
being  prepossessed  in'favour  of  this  modest  and  sensible  artist,  who,  with-) 
out  any  fuss  or  anv.pose,  always  settles  down  to  the  plain  business  ofj 
placing  chamber  mu$ic  solely  for  the  music's  sake.    The  viola  concertoj 
is  quite  an  engaging  little  work.    Its  weakest  section  is  the  slow  move- 
ment,—the  movement  that  generally  finds  the  modern  composer  out.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  an  expression  of  that  bustling  cheerfulness  that 
seems  to  come  so  easUy  to  Hindemith.  There  is  nothing  very  ijiuch  under- 
neath it  all,  but  the  mere  pace  of  the  music  and  the  lively  interplay  ol 
the  parts  are  in  themselves  an  exhilaration.    This  sort  of  music  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  write.   Hans  Richter  .summed  it  up  by  anticipation  many 
years  ago.  when  he  said,  a  propos,  I  think,  of  the  'Works  of  Peace'  section 
in  'Ein  Heldenlcben,'  'It's  ea.<-y  enough  to  write  that  sort  of  counterpoinf , 
so  long  as  you  dont  mind  what  it  sounds  like'    Take,  in  these  free-and- 
easy  days,  a  more  or  less  persistent  accompaniment  figure,  maintain  it  by 
hook  or  by  crook  against  a  swiftly  moving,  incessantly  chattering  solo . 
voice,  and  you  can  hardly  help  creating  a  sense  of  movement  that  is , 
physically  exhilarating;  and  if  in  addition  there  is  a  gay  audacity  in  your  j 
flourishes,  and  a  humour  that  plays  effectively  above  the  surface  of  | 
things,  you  can  make  quite  a  good  show  with  the  minimum  of  really 
musical  thought.    This,  broadly  speaking,  is  what  Hindemith  does.  He 
i.s  endlessly  facile;  tbe  interesting  thing  will  be  to  see  what  becomes,  in 
another  10  or  15  years,  of  a  composer  who  is  evidently  a  good  sound 
Krademic  at  bottom. ' 


The  T  Ke  a  1  p  ^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
It  is  said  that  the  author  of  "Meteor'*  wrote  a  sort  of  epilogue  In 
which  he  disposed  of  his  characters,  but  the  Theatre  Guild  thought  the 
play  would  be  more  "modern,'' more  "artistic"  if  the  epilogue  were  omitted 
and  the  audience  left  questioning  whether  the  man  of  destiny  triumphed 
ever  his  enemies  when  he  met  them  the  morning  after  the  telephone 
message,  it  was  the  habit  of  early  I9th  century  novelists  to  tell  in  the 
last  chapter  what  became  of  Jones,  Smith,  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Miss  Fer- 
guson. Even  Charles  Rbadc  did  this  in  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
though  he  frankly  said  that  he  was  following  a  custom  he  despised. 

■  In  "Meteor"  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  wife  does  not  return 
to  her  husband.  She  was  not  necessary  to  him.  He  married  her  because 
Bhe  was  only  one  of  many  things  he  wished  to  gain;  and  he  did  not; 
trish  the  football  player  to  cut  him  out.  She  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  ruthless  proceedings  of  her  husband  mad  for  wealth  because  it  would 
give  him  power.  He  frightened  her;  he  disgusted  her.  Much  better  a 
■  quiet  life  with  the  amiable,  humorous,  learned  old  friend,  who,  no  doubt, 
of  an  evening  would  read  her  whim.sical  passages 'from  his  treasured  first 
edition  of  "Religio  Medici,"  especially  the  section  beginning:  "I  was 
never  yet  once  married  and  commend  their  resolutions  who  never  marry 
twice.  Not  that  I  disallow  of  second  marriages;  as  neither  in  all  cases 
Of  iJolygamy,  which  considering  some  times,  and  the  unequal  number  ot 
both  sexes,  may  be  al-so  necessary."  Nor  would  what  follows  in  this 
strSnge  page  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  cau.se  the  fugitive  wife  to  blush, 
even  if  the  old  doctor  enlarged  on  the  subject  \in  a  jesting  manner,  and 
informed  her  that  Sir  Thomas  did  not  pay  heed  to  his  own  preaching. 

Silt  Theatre  Guild  tomorrow  night  will  bring  out  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre,  "Wings  Over  Europe.  "  by  Robert  Nichols  and  Maurice  Browne, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Martin  Beck  Theatre  on  Dec.  10,  1928.  The  play 
is  for  men  onl.y- not  that  it  is  too  "sexy,"  to  use  the  word  of  a  zealous  clerk 
in  a  bookshop  recommending  a  novel  of  the  day— but  there  Ls  no  woman  in 
the  cast  or  in  the  plot.'  Nor  have  the  dramatists  felt  called  upon  for  a 
revised  edition  to  bring  women  on  the  stage;  unlike  the  too  amiable  Massenet 
whose  opera,  "The  Jongleur  of  Our  Lady."  was  for  men  only,  until  he 
yielded  to  the  caprice  of  Miss  Marj'  Garden  who  wished  to  don  male 
costume  and  sing  music  wTitten  for  a  tenor. 

Robert  Nichols  is  an  English  poet;  Maurice  Bro\^Tie  has  been  described 
as  "a  crusading  actor."   The  .story  is  of  a  young  man  who  has  discovered 
how  to  control  an  atom.   Knowing  what  might  be  done  with  this  knowledge 
he  confides  it  to  the  British  cabinet  before  he  gives  his  machine  to  the 
world,  for  he  sees  what  evil  could  be  worked  by  the  wicked  in  possession, 
as  the  automobile  now  zflis  criminals,  as  chemical  knowledge  can  destroy  | 
In  war.   The  man  who  appears  before  the  cautious  and  suspicious  British  I 
cabinet  had  intended  to  benefit  mankind  by  his  knowledge,  but — it  would  be  i 
unfair  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.    The  production  and  the  acting  were  , 
warmly  praised  in  New  York.  Mr.  St.  John  Eiwine,  who  was  at  the  time  the  I 
"guest "  dramatic  critic  of  the  World,  wrote  that  he  left  the  theatre  "en- 
livened, eager  to  argue  with  somebody,  anybody,  and  be  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  discuss  my  point  of  view  about  it  (the  play). 
.    .   .   Even  tweet-tweets  and  Broadway  smarties  may  expect  to  find  the 
stuff  that  they  call  their  minds  stirring  after  they  have  seen  this  play. 
...   No  provision  is  made  for  sex-appcalers.  nor  is  ^ything  done  for  Up- 
.stickers.  The  play  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  playgoer  has  a  brain; 
it  continues  in  that  belief;  and  it  ends  in  it.   The  disintegration  of  the 
atom  and  the  control  of  matter  and  the  release  of  mankind  from  servitude 
to  material  things  are  dramatized  not  as  subjects  for  a  comic  strip,  but  as 
part  of  the  general  knowledge  of  ci\Tlized  persons.    The  solar  system  is 
respectfully  mentioned!" 
i       Artemus  Ward  In  December,  1860.  saw  Edwin  Forrest  playing  Othello 
and  described  his  impressions  in  Vanity  Fair  of  Dep.  15: 

"The  awjince  was  all-fired  large       the  boxes  was  full  of  the  elltty 
I  of  New  York.   Several  opery  glas-ses  was  leveled  at  me  by  Gothums  fairent 
'  darters,  but  I  didn't  let  on  as  tho  I  noticed  it,  tho  mebby  I  did  take  out  my 
new  sixteen-dollar  silver  watch  <fe  brandi.'^h  it  round  more  than  was  neces- 
sary.  But  the  best  of  us  have  our  weaknesses  &  if  a  man  has  gewelry  let 
him  show  it.  As  I  was  peroosin  the  bill  a  grave  young  man  who  sot  near  me, 
axed  me  if  I'd  ever  seen  Forrest  dance  the  Es.-^nce  of  Old  Virginny?  "He's 
Immense  in  that,'  .sed"  the  young  man.  "He  also  does  a  fair  champion  jig.'  the 
ycung  man  continued,  'but  hLs  Big  Tiling  is  the  Essence  of  Old  Virginny."  |_z 
Sez  I— Fair  youth,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do  with  you  if  you  was  my  sun?' 
"  'No!"  sez  he. 

'  "  'WalL'  sez  I,  'I'd  appoint  your  funeral  tomorrow  afternoon  &  the 
korps  should  be  ready.  You're  too  smart  to  live  on  this  yearth.'  He  didn't 
try  any  more  of  hLs  capers  on  me.  But  another  pussylanermuss  indivldooul. 
In  a  red  vest  &  patent  lether  boots,  told  me  his  name  was  Bill  Astor  & 
axed  me  to  lend  him  50. cents  till  early  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  I'd  probly 
send  it  round  to  him  before  he  retired  to  his  virtoous  couche,  but  if  I  didn  t 
he  might  look  for  it  next  fall,  as  soon  as  I  cut  my  corn.  The  orchestry  was 
now  fiddlin  with  all  their  might  &  as  the  people  didn't  understand  anything 
about  it  they  applaudid  versifrussly.  Presently  Old  Ed  cum  out." 

Artemus  then  gave  a  description  of  the  play  as  he  saw  it  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  which  to  him  looked  more  like  a  pasture  than  a  garden.  He  stated 
at  the  beginning  tl\at  there  were  various  opinions  about  Forrest's  acting, 
"Englishmen  ginerally  bleevin  that  he  is  far  superior  to  Mister  Macready"— 
a  sly  crack  at  the  treatment  Forrest  received  in  England  and  his  behaxlor 
there;  but  Artemus  concluded  that  Forrest  was  a  great  actor.  He  "makes 
money  act  in  out  on  t  he  stage.  He  gits  five  hundred  dollars  a  nite  &  his 
board  &  washin.   I  wish  I  Sad  such  a  Forrest  in  my  Garding!" 

This  young  man  who  was  chaffing  Artemus  may  or  may  not  have  knOwn  ] 
that  Forrest  in  his  young^  days  on  the  stage  may  ha\-e  danced  The  Es-  I 
sence  of  Virginia,  Mr.  M«itrose  J.  Morris  in  his  readable  "The  Fabulous 
Forrest,"  published  recentl/  by  Little,  Brown  &  Companv ,  tells  how  in  1823 
Forjest  played  a  negro  m  fThe  Tailor  in  Distress"  at  Cincinnati.  For  play- 
ing in  three  pieces  on  tiif  bill  he  received  two  dollars;  tells  how  Forrest 
.joined  a  circus  for  $12  a  #eek  and  proved  his  abiUty  to  Sol  Smith  by  turn- 
ing a  couple  of  flip-flaps.  Actors  in  those  days  were  required  to  be  versatile. 
Edwin  Booth  once  blackened  his  face  and  .sang  negro  songs  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  banjo  and  bones.  David  Belasco,  beginning  hip  career  at  San 
Francisco,  played  black-face  pait^. 


Mr.  Moses  has  inuch  to  say  about  the  ■  nuivjutaniy  or  roi  rest  s  acting. 
Jt  -  a  pity  that  Mi'.  Moses  to  illustrate  this  vividly  did  not  reproduce  the 
caricature  of  Forrest  as  Hamlet  published  in  Vanity  Fair  of  Sept.  20,  1862, 
pith  the  caption:  "Edmn  Forrest,  the  Great  Medium  Between  the  Spirit  of 
iBhakespeare  and  the  Stage."  Holding  a  skull  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  con- 
ventional street  dress,  crowned  vdth  a  plug  hat,  he  examines  through  a 
one-eyeglass  the  skull,  as  he  stands  between  tombstones,  the  one  inscribed 
Vorick,"  the  other  "W.  Shakespeare,  Req.  in  Pace." 

This  latest  biography  of  Forrest  is  valuable  as  showing  the  conditions, 
social  and  political,  that  influenced  this  actor,  who  represented  "in  his 
outlook  much  of  that  which  Charles  Dickens  abhorred  in  the  American 
people.  He  was  not  alone,  however,  in  that  inordinate  pride  of  country 
which  tripped  him  into  thoughtless  boasting  and  sensitive  irritation."'  Ex- 
ternal irritants  determined  many  of  Forrest's  gross  attitudes,  Mr.  Moses 
believes.  "In  reality  he  was  a  product  of  his  age,  not  typical  of  its  refine- 
ments but  of  its  untutored  strength  and  exccssiveness."  His  mind  enter- 
tainpd  all  the  small  ideas  of  the  time.  "In  him  concentrated  the  bitterness 
Df  one  nation  again.st  another."  There  was  a  bit  of  the  Bowery  Boy  in  the 
rrest  of  every-day  life  and  on  the  stage. 

Whether  he  or  Macready  was  more  to  be  blamed  for  th.?  Astor  Place 
ot.  the  former  actuated  by  resentment  for  his  treatment-  ,n  England,  the 
tter  by  the  fact  that  Forrest  had  his-sed  his  performance  at  Edinburgh,  is 
question  that  does  not  now  incite  hot  discussion.  There  \vas  some  years 
0  in  Boston  an  elderly  dramatic  critic  who,  whenever  a  youthful  colleague 
raised  a  tragedian,  would  slap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say  compassion- 
tely:  "Ah,  me  boy,  you  should  have  seen  Macready."    Whether  the  older 
itic  had  ever  seen  Macready  was  a  question  the  younger  did  not  dare  to 
sk.   Macready  was  intolerably  vain,  jealous,  pompous,  thoroughly  disagree- 
le  at  times,  but  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and  ideas,  with  warm  friends 
ho  per.secuted  Forrest  in  the  London  press.  Had  Forrest  the  right  there- 
re  to  hiss  publicly  a  colleague? He  thought  he  had.    In  his  letter  to 
e  London  Times,  published  in  March,  1846,  he  wrote:  "As  well-timed  and  i 
earty  applause  is  the  just  mead  of  the  actor  who  deserves  well,  so  also  is 
issing  a  salutary  an(4  wholesome  corrective  of  the  abuses  of  the  stage." 
he  "abuse"  to  which  he  objected  was  the  introduction  of  Macready  in 
JHamlet"  of  a  fancy  dance.  This  was  in  the  play  scene.  When  Hamlet  said 
to  Horatio:  "They  are  coming  to  the  play,"  Macready  gave  a  pirouette  and 
flicked  his  handkerchief  in  coquettish  flourishes.    Mr.  Moses  makes  this 
comment  on  Forrest's  hissiiig  and  his  dcfei^pe  of  himself:  "In  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  said  in  justification  of  some  means  of  showing  disapproval  in 
the  theatre,  Forrest  resorted  to  the  lowest  form  of  criticism." 

As  the  years  go  by  will  not  Forrest,  while  he  may  have  a  traditional 
fame  as  an  actor/  be  remembered  chiefly  by  the  Astor  Place  riot  and  by  his 
outrageous  treatment  of  his  wife  and,  better^  htill  have  ,an  enduring  repu- 
tation by  his  establishment  of  the  Forrest  Home?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  passionately  in  love  with  Catherine  Sinclair  from  the  time  of  the 
flr.'^t  meeting.  Mr.  Moses  speaks  of  her  father,  Johu  Sinclair,  a  tenor  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe— Rossini  wrote  a  role  for  him  in  "Semiramide,"— a.<! 
captivating  drawing  rooms  by  his  Scotch  songs,  "which  were  rendered  with  a 
certain  effeminate  grace."  The  Mirror  of  Neu  York  described  him,  when 
omewhat  mature,  he  sang  there  in  1831,  as  using  the  falsetto  considerably. 
'He  has  a  barbarous  way  of  mispronouncing  tlie  King's  English.  Take,  for 
xample,  'My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose.'  Mr.  Sinclair  gives  it:  'Oh,  my 
auve  is  loike  the  red,  red  rose.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sinclair  will  sing  you  ten  | 
gs,  and  seven  or  eight  of  them  will  be  quite  ordinary,  and  the  rest  un-  I 
ally  well  done,"  | 

The  splendid  playing  of  the  Burgm 
quartet  was  applauded  with  apprecia- 
tion by  the  fair  sized  audience.  E.  B. 


FLUTE  PLAYEK3'  CLUB 
The  R'chard  Burgln  String  Quartet 
gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  lor 
the  membevs  of  the  Piute  Players  Club 
at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Quartet  in  D  major, 
(Mozart) ;  trio  in  C  (William  Clifford 
Hellman);  quartet  opus  tKodaly). 

The  Burgin  string  quartet,  Richard 
Burgin.  Robert  Gundersen.  violin,  Jean 
Le  Franc,  viola  and  Jean  Bedetti. 
'cello,  appears  all  too  seldom  in  these 
quartet-poor  day.s.  Yesterday  tliey 
again  demonstrated  their  excellence  as 
an  artistic  and  virile  organization,  com- 
manding beautiful  tone  and  fine  en- 
semble. 

In  the  Mozart  quartet  they  played 
lightly,  damtily,  with  the  grace  and 
surface  polish  Mazart  demands,  but  with 
all  his  inner  exuberance  and  wit.  In 
tlie  allegro  the  style  used  toy  the  quar- 
tet seemed  a  trifle  diffuse:  phrases  lad 
not' the  neatly  chiseled  quality  they  as- 
sumed later  in  the  menuetto  and  alle- 
gro molto. 

The  Heilman  trio,  with  the  composer 
at  the  piano,  revealed  immecilately  that  | 
the  composer  is  not  of  the  band  who 
choke  a  melody  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
born,  and  change  tempi  and  rhythm 
with  kaleidoscopic  frequency.  Delib- 
erately melodic,  this  trio  has  many  me- 
mentos of  beautj,  and  of  skilful  writing. 
But  In  the  first  two  movements,  the 
inelodics  relied  on  so  heavily,  did  not 
seem  worthy  of  such  extended  treat- 
ment. Many  of  them,  were  it  not  for 
the  Debussyish  dress  they  wore,  could 
have  seemed  more  apropos  in  operetta, 
or  in  light  songs.  However,  in  the  last 
movement,  the  pervading  haze  of  sweet 
graciousness  was  lifted,  and  Mr.  Heil- 
man gave  music  of  fclightful  pungencyj 
variety  and  charm.  j 

The  Kodaly  quart«t,  played  with  fir^ 
and  with  lovely  ton^  was  in  the  famil-f 
lar    style    of    the    compo.ser  —  rapj 
turous  and  ecstatic  |t  its  best 
spasmodic  and  laboj 
lesser  inspiration, 
here  that  Kodaly  h( 
of  electrified 
^ood  many  of  hea' 
last  movement, 
on  a  slow  theme 
movement  in  Hunj^ 
was  most  beautiful|  ^ 


dlflfusa 
t)u.s  In  moments  o 
here  wei  e  evidence.' 

had  his  momentJ 
ration  —  and  8 
hard  going.  Th< 
taining  variationl 
an  exhilaratinj 
iria^n  dance  styl^ 


CYRENA  VAN  GORDON 

Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  contralto  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  sang  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hall,  to  the  accompaniments  cf 
Alma  Putnam: 

Gerechter  Gott.  from  "Rlenzi,"  Wag- 
ner; Auf  die  Nacht  in  d°i-  Splnnstu- 
ben,  Madchenfluch,  Der  Gartg  zum 
Liebchen,  Von  ewige  Liehe.  Brahms; 
Homeland  Mine,  Snowflakes,  Gretchan- 
Inofl;  Sorrow  In  Springtime,  Rachmani- 
noff; L'heure  exquise,  Po;do*ski;  Le 
ll  quatre  trefle  feuilles,  Lenormand;  L'At- 
borrita,  Rivale,  from  "Aida."  Verdi- 
Shelley;  Tomorrow,  Henschel;  Spring. 
Indian  Summer,  What  Can  the  Matter 
Be,  arranged  by  Bax;  Rantuin  Tantum, 
Warlock;  The  Cry  of  the  Valkyrie,  from 
"The  Valkyrie,"  Wagner. 

In  Symphony  hall,  quite  as  in  the 
Opera  House,  Miss  Van  Gordon  gave  of 
her  splendid  voice  with  the  reckles-: 
lavishness  that  is  her  characteristic. 
Generosity  is.  Indeed,  a  virtue,  one, 
too,  not  over-frequently  encountered.  If 
only,  however.  Miss  Van  Gordon  could 
recognize  that  prudence  has  also  been 
long  accounted  a  virtue,  she  would  strike 
a  happier  balance  of  vocal  virtues  than 
she  was  always  able  to  maintain  yes- 
terday. 

It  was  in  her  French  songs,  of  the 
earlier  part  of  her  program,  that  she 
held  her  voice  to  its  most  unbroken 
flow  of  beautiful  tone.  The  audience, 
recognizing  good  singing  in  Poldowski's 
"L'Heure  Exquise,"  wanted  the  song 
again. 

In  English.  Miss  Van  Gordon 
reached  a  point  nearly  as  high  in 
Gretchaninoff's  'Snowflakes."  Though 
she  made  it  clear  enough  that  she  fully 
understood  the  musical  and  dramat.c 
force  of  the  Brahms  songs,  despite  her 
excellence  of  rhythm  she  could  not  do 
them  complete  justice  for  want  of  tone 
consistently  imder  control.  In  the  curi- 
ous jumble  from  "Aida."  which  pre- 
sumably "Shelley"  made,  too  often  Miss 
Van  Gordon,  frequent  splendid  notei 
notwithstanding,  failed  of  expressive- 
ness, because  of  her  carelessness  of  voice 
P'oduction.  Pi-udence,  Mi5s  Van  Gor- 
don, prudence! 

An  audience  of  fine  size  asked  for 
additional  songs.  R.  R.  g. 


DOSTALD  THAYER 
Donald  Thayer,  baritone,  accom- 
panied by  Rudolph  Gruen,  sang  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall:  "Where  E'er  You  'Walk."  Handel; 
Aria:  "It  Is  Enough,"  Mendelssohn; 
"Sommernacht,"  "Alle  dinge  haben 
Sprache."  "Es  ist  alles  wie  ein  wunder- 
barer  Garten,"  Erich  Wolff;  Aria,  "O, 
du  mein  holder  Abend.^tern,"  Wagner; 
"A  Wanderer's  Song."  "Overtones," 
<'Gifts,"  Oscar  Rasbach;  "Waterboy," 
Robinson;  "Nocturne,"  Curran;  "Invo- 
cation to  Life,"  Spross. 
Mr.  Thayer  drew,  and  pleased  to  an 

unusual  degree,  an  audience  of  good 
size.  He  has  an  excellent  voice  to 
please  with,  a  fine  .style  for  the.  de- 
livery of  music  such  as  Handel's  and 
also  a  smooth  legato  and  the  distinct 
enunciation  which  are  desirable  in  any 
kind  of  song.  To  a  marked  degree, 
furthermore,  Mr.  Thayer  has  the  ability 
to  express  the  sentiment  apparently  de- 
manded in  some  types  of  songs.  He 
added  to^  the  program  liberally. 

FENWAY-SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"The  Great  Divide" 

An  all-talidnir  Fcr^en  drama  adapted  by 
Fred  Mytoii  from  ilie  staee  play  of  tiie 
e-me  i^amu  by  'WiUjim  Vanshn  MooiLv: 
■]ircctnd  by  Retina:'!  Barkoi  a-uj  nrfisentpd 
i)y  Virsl  National  with  the  loilowins  oast: 

P.vith  Jordan   Doroth.v  Mafkaill 

.  c:)iic:i  Ghent  la-i  Kpilh 

c;;a3  Tocm.y  Luc:"!.  Littleiicld 

li  :toh  Komco  Ber.  Hendricks 

.?.Iyi^ia  Loy 


and  XaijgHT^  now  showing  at  the  iieitu- 
Albee  Theatre,  is  a  pleasant  little 
romantic  and  sentimental  chronicle, 
with  an  agreeable  cast  and  a  story  that 
holds  the  interest  and  arouses  consid- 
erable sympathy.  Mr.  Jessel  acts  and 
sings  with  all  the  fervour  and  lack  of 
restraint  of  his  assumed  nationality,  but 
still  succeeds  in  being  likable,  amusing 
and  even  pathetic. 

Luigi  Bonelli,  generou.*;,  enthusiastic 
and  impractical,  lives  in  the  Italian 
quarter  of  New  York,  and  there  he 
meets  Margharita,  the  pretty  niece  of 
the  proprietor  of  a  little  music  store. 
Eventually  he  gets  a  job  at  the  same 
store,  but,  miraculous  to  relate,  does 
not  cause  business  to  take  on  a  sudden 
lease  of  life.  •  Margharita  returns  his 
affection,  but  their  plans  to  get  mar- 
ried are  rudely  interrupted  when  Luigi 
is  called  back  to  Italy  by  his  father's 
death.  Before  he  can  return  home  Italy 
declares  war  and  he  enters  the  army. 
During  the  bitter  winter  months  he  is 
blinded  and  taken  prisoner  and  his  let- 
ters stop  coming.  Margharita  hears 
that  his  regiment  is  wiped  out  and  after 
months  of  fruitless  waiting  marries  a 
young  doctor. 

The  war  over,  Luigi  and  his  friend 
Pasquale  return  to  America  but  can 
find  no  trace  of  Margharita,  Luigi's 
sight  is  restored  after  a  difficult  opera- 
tion and  he  goes  to  thank  the  surgeon 
who  had  done  it.  He  discovers 
Margharita,    now  the  surgeon's  wife, 

^/ol'"''^  jS^Tans  mother  of  a  child  and  very  happy.  He 

"  .'.sa'r '.'.'.  '.  '.  '.'.'.  '..'.  ". '.  Crej--iitoii  Hale  irefuses  to  let  her  tell  her  husband  and 

loGresor  ;  Gec.rgs  Fawoett  goes  away  for  good.    Aside  from  Mr. 

)^S^!b^::::::::::::::ar>ddi''Giiii!^S^  iff^iJ^t^!^^  performance  was  given 

ov,„^f  „f  Thot  °y  ^''3.  Lee,  who  contributed  one  of  the 

i-  ^ho  ^?  v-^.r  'vU  all  '"o^t  charming  pictures  that  the  movies 
is  the  cry  v.'h:ch  v.iU  ariS3  iicm  all  v,o,7o         iv,  °  i« —  t™„    ev,«  ;>  i  


who,  back  in  1803,  v.ere  privilessd  to 
see  Margaret  Angl.n  and  Henry  Miller 
in  "Ths  Great  Divide,"  on  the  stage — 
who  novif  may  choose  to  see  v;hal  the 
m.cticn  pictures  have  done  to  this 
strangely  poetic,  oddly  dramatic  v;ork 
iby  a  poet-playwright.  Years  ago  a 
silent  version  was  put  on  the  screen, 
'a  version  which  at  least  was  a  fairly 
literal  translation  of  the  stage  piece; 
but  this  current  all-dialogue  travesty 


have  seen  in  a  long  time.  She  is  lovely 
to  look  at,  has  a  delightful  voice  and  is 
beside  a  born  actress.    '      E.  L.  H. 


i  PARK 
fWall  Street" 

I  An  all-talkinr  screen  drama  from  the 
Istory  of  Paul  Ganeelen  and  Jack  KirklandVs 
directed  by  Roy  William  Neill  and  presented 
by  Columbia  with  the  loUowine  cast: 

Roller  McCray  Ralph  Ince 

Anne  Tabor  Aileen  Pring-le 

Walter  Tabor  Philip  Strange 

Sam  de  Grasse 


ruthlessly   changes   characters,    .scenes  Hviii       

jand  situations,  substitutes  a  theme  song  £?\»^<l,  —   •  ■  -  Ernest"  HiVfarS 

'nr  3  Hrnmntif  plimnv    pnrts  ns  wpaklv    fi'iard  Tabor.  ...Freddie  Burke  Frederick 

.or  a  aramatic  Climax,  enas  ac  weaKiy  ^..^j,,  (.gj^^  jimmie  Finiayson 

as  it  begins.    Only  in  a  half-hearted      j.  ..  *  v, 

way  does  it  indicate  what  Mr.  Moody  u  "  ?i°  h  fiLn°  /"^v,*" 

tried  to  reveal,  the  metamorphosis  of  1 

a  shallow,  selfish  eastern  girl,  reared         i".  Wall  Street,    now  on 
along  conventional  lines,  into  a  new  ^^%  hP«r.  «'  the  bul  s 

womlnhood  capable  of  genuine  emo-  f"^^,^^'^^  °"  street'  ever  do  is 

tions,  endowed  with  fresher  and  broader  1?..!^"  ^^.k'*'^  ^^^''S 

vision  than  she  ever  had  known  be-  ^  'A^^^"  ?  L  ^^rS?-""^^  they  covet  each 
fore.    The  all-night  struggle  of  two  their  sh-v  l  n^f^f^  ^'V-'r^und 
warring  souU  in  Stephen  Ghent's  cabm  !^^'L^,'l'S*?' ""^fr",  *'^^"'^,«'}"'t  s'^eves, 
in  the  Corderilla  mountains,  with  its  1'"°'''"^^  ^lll       cigars  before  break- 
subsequent  reconstruction  of  viewpoints,  ^^^•/"^^•^ear  that  they  have 
its  ultimate  happiness  for  Ghent  and  f}^^  ^r«„u  c^ilp  l!".*  ^^"^"^  ?^ 
Ruth  Jordan,  has  been  discarded.  All  i,^^^^]^",^^'.^'^^^^^  "'^'^""^"H" 
ithat  is  left  is  a    cheap    little   scene  Pof^'ajf^  by  the  robust  Mr.  Ralph  ^^^^^^ 
wherein  Ruth,  very  abruptly,  announces         I'i'lJ"**'^!  J<*        general  unlikeli- 
:to  a  stupid  posse,  about  to  string  Ghent  ^ood  of  the  picture  by  remarking  just 
bp  for  stealing  a  woman,  that  she  is  ^„^it  w^tfu  ly   that  he  had  all  the 
Voluntarily  his   companion    and   that  "^of^y  he  could  spend  and  what  good 
levervthing  is  quite  all  right.                      "'  *°          ^'inost  any  moderately 
Miss  MackaiU  is  grossly  miscast  in  ^^'/^  ,ic^  It  t""',?  .^Vuf  ^^-^  ^^7'^"  *° 
such  a  role.    She  makes  Ruth  Jordan  ;^f,V„*,           "^^^i  this  miserable  man 
a  flippant,  coarse -spoken,  hard-boiled  reahy  wanted  was  the  refining  mfluence, 
young  woman.    She  makes  no  slightest  "°4»?L*         7'°^^'^'  ? 
effort,  save  by  a  cursory,  casual  facial  I  ,felng  one  of  those  fortunate  creat- 
sign  or  by  an  indefinite  gesture,  to^res^ho  always  get  what  they  want 
indicate    Ruth's    gradually    reshaped  ' 


character.  Mr.  Keith  is  better.  His  is 
the  intelligence  of  a  good  actor  schooled 
in  the  art  of  characterization,  skilled  in 
elocution,  able  to  reveal  the  rhythm 
and  beauty  of  the  playwright's  most 
cherished  phrases.  He  made  Ghent 
jhuman.  of  disarming  charm  or  of  stub- 
born strength  of  purpose.  Miss  Loy 
as  Manuella.  the  Mexican  girl  infatu- 
ated with  Ghent,  was  Nubi  of  "The 
Squall"  all  over  again,  with  less  im- 
portance. The  others  were  as  routine 
in  performance  as  the  parts  for  them 
were  routine  in  type.  The  photography 
was  disappointing.  Instead  of  the 
sweeping  grandeur  of  the  great  open 
spaces  of  Arizona,  one  finds  mere  studio 
scenes,  with  only  here  and  there  an 
intimation  that  nature's  settings  had 
been  utilized.  "The  Great  Divide"  is, 
too  suggestive  of  "The  Water  Hole," 
even  of  "His  Captive  Woman,"  to  be 
Interesting.  If  good  plays  are  to  be 
revived  in  motion  pictures,  why  not 
retain  at  least  the  shell  of  the  original 
form?  W.  E.  G. 


\'Love,  Live  and  Laugh" 


I  KEITH -ALBEE 

!  An  all-talking:  and  smsnisr  pioluiR  adapted 
by  Dana  Burnet  from  the  slory  by  Le  Roy 
Clemens  and  John  B.  Hynier;  directed  by 
■William  K.  Howard  and  presented  by  Fox 
■with  tlie  following  cast: 

LiiiKi  Georgre  Jessel 

Marshai-ita   ■  L'la  Lee 

Pasquale  Gallupi  David  Rollins 

Enrico  Henry  Kolkcr 

f)r.   Price  Kenneth  MacKeniia 

Mario  John  Beinharl 

Mike  Dick  Winsliiw  Johnson 

Tfmr  Henry  ArmettaJ 

Sylvia  Marcia  Mauoii 

It  may  not  seem  possible  to  accept 
without  question  the  sudden  metamor- 
jphosis  of  Mr.  George  Jessel  fnto  an 
Italian  soldier,  organ-grinder  apd  a  few 
(other  aspects  of  the  same  nationality. 

iHe  makes  the  change  with  a  fair  i  a  piay  in  three  acts 
'amount  of  credibility,  and  the  fact  that  Maurice^  Bmw.ie 

1  he  is.  given  innumerable  opportunities  to 
ilift  his  voice  in  song,  makes  the'  jolt 
less  severe  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  His  new  film,  "Love,  Live, 


this  aforesaid  great  strong  man,  Roller 
McCray,  proceeds  to  get  it  in  an  un- 
usual manner.  The  lady  he  covets  is 
Anne  Tabor,  wife  of  one  of  the  deadly 
rivals  whom  he  had  ruined  before 
breakfast,  and  because  she  had  snubbed 
him  from  some  extremely  rude  be- 
havior, he  w-ent  to  call  on  her,  pre- 
s-jniably  to  see  her  cry.  Her  husband 
had  just  committed  suicide  by  jumping 
out  the  window  of  McCray's  office,  so 
.'■■he  had  naturally  determined  that  a 
iittle  revenge  was  in  order.  With  two 
.such  delightful  people  brought  together* 
the  only  thing  that  the  producers  cSn 
think  of  is  to  get  them  married,  with 
the  unusual  conclusion  that  love  is  'oet- 
l.n-  than  hate.  'Through  all  this  unlikely 
affair  Aileen  Pringle,  .strangely  but  at- 
tractively docked  out  in  a  blonde  wig, 
save  a  cool  and  satisfactory  perforrn- 
ance,  .suggesting  more  than  once  mat 
she  knew  how  silly  it  all  was.  Ralph 
Ince  growled  and  {rrunted  and  looked 
as  much  like  George  Bancroft  as  pos- 
sible. 

On  the  same  bill  :3  another  of  those 
back-stage  I'fe  stories,  "The  Broadway 
Hoofer."  This  time  a  famous  musical 
comedy  actress  on  her  holidays  meets 
one  of  the  cocksure  brand  of  laurlesque 
comedians  and  for  a  joke  agrees  to  join 
his  company.  He  takes  it  all  quite  seri- 
ously, so  that  when  he  discovers  her 
identity  he  thinks  she  has  been  laugh- 
ing at  him.  He  calls  her  a  great  many 
names,  but  they  come  together  in  the 
end.  Jack  Egan  was  fairly  good  as  the 
hoofsr  and  Marie  Saxon  made  a  pretty 
little  dancer.  E.  L.  H. 


Tsy  pHTlip  hale 

HOLUS  STREET  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Wings  Over  Europe.' 

by  Robert  Nichol- 
Tlie  Theatre  Guild  - 
rompany.  Produced  by  the  Guild  at  the 
Martin  Beck  Theatre,  Ne'w  York,  on  Dec. 
10.  192S.  when  it  w.is  staged  by  Rouben 
Mamoulian.  Setting-  by  Raymond  Sovey. 
The  cast  la-t  night  was  as  foUows: 
Walter  Grantly,   Prime  Minister 

Emest  Lawford 
Lord  Sunninrdale,  Lord  Privjv  Seal 

John  Dunn 
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Davis 

,v  G. -indie.  Chaiieellor^of^  the  >^^-,,, 
y  ot 


Sei'iPtiiiv 
Ntoliols 


H.  G. 


'■  ■  rv"  Haliburlon 

,  ^r.ir.u  ^,,,,.^,3  caruovskr 
.■  ■  ■  Co^reairf    ol    Slate  lor 

,n;  Seci-clarV  oV  SlalP' 

ThoniiU«  A.  Braiuon 
.:.:  >.o,Vtary  of  liJ^^ll.MU 
H:.un.:Fir.Vl><;r.i^M^.he  A,^, 
Verc-rreMdent  '^„i>'„^,B?S|;t,er 
-  o.  Alto.ney  tie.jc.al^^  ^^^.^^^^^^ 
Dunne.  Fu-sl  Commander       Works  ^ 
I.i.-hlfoot  ..... 

•<ele.v  Riimmel   •  fl^^teisfy^r^s 

••• Harold  Thomas 

 ;      Charles  Cardon 

f  I  Messenger'  Anthony  Belmont 


•  ftrETEOR"  AT  THE  TREMO^'T  \ 

While  a  new  group  of  Theatre  Guild 
players  took  passesslon  bf  the  Hollis] 
Street  Theatre  stage  last  evening,  Al- 
fred. Lunt,  Lvnn  Fontanne  and  other 
members  of  the  group  which  has  been 
performing  in  S.  N.  Behrman's  new 


movin&"plcHne  version  or""'The  Mys- 
terious Island,"  sequel  to  the  more  fam^ 
ous  •  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea  "  This  film,  now  to  be  seen 
at  Loew's  State  Theatre,  while  effective 
and  out  of  the  ordinary,  has  nothiiig 
left  of  Jules  Verne's  novel  save  the  title 
and  the  conclusion.  In-stead  of  dealing 


periorming  in  o.  in.  ^sciuiimno  ana  me  cuutiuonjn.  j...3ii,c.v»   -o 

play  •'Meteoi'."  moved  thence  into  the  y/nt^  the  adv^itures  of  two  desperate 
Tremont  Theatre,  for  a  stay  of  one  men  who  escaped  m  a  balloon^  and 


,  ...unci.  Ju^r^5t^■'-^'    - 

Young  Lightfoot,  who  has  read  Shelley 
and  has  been  told  that  the  poet  If  he  had 
lived  would  have  been  a  great  chemist, 
a  physicist  whose  discoveries  have 
fxclted  the  admiration  of  Emstein  It 
fs  whispered  that  the  youth  will  be 
Bwarded  a  Nobel  prize.  The  greatest  of 
hfs  discoveries  he  has  kept  to  himself: 
The  manner  of  freeing  the  energy  of 
the  atom,  so  that  by  his  secret  knowl- 
Sge  he  can  transmute  all  materia  s, 
turn  a  mahogany  table  mto  go  d.  flour, 
wAat  vo^  win  or  cause  It  to  d^appean 
He  is  master  of  matter,  so  that  if  he 
wishes  he  can  destroy  cities  arinies,  the 
great  globe  itself!  Unfortunately  foi 
him  he  is  an  idealist,  looking  upon  him- 
self as  a  Prometheus  who  will  benefit 
^ave  uplift  mankind,  if  only  a  body  of 
men  will  form  committees  to  carry  out 
his  beneficent  purposes 

His  uncle  is  the  Prime  Mmister  of 
England.  To  him  he  discloses  enough 
of  his  secret  to  convince  hun  of  the 
pnormous  importance  of  the  discovery. 
The  secretai-y  of  state  is  also  impressed. 
A  cabinet  meeting  is  called  and  Light- 
toot  preaches  his  idealistic  beliefs  to  the 
liard  headed  members.  Each  one  ques- 
lions  him  with  an  eye  to  his  own  selfish 
interests.  His  answers  not  only  dis- 
concert the  majority;  they  in  some  in- 
t^tances  render  them  furious;  but  the 
minister  of  war  sees  another  arm  to 
ensure  British"  supremacy.  The  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  who  is  particularly] 
disagreeable,  cannot  stomach  the  ideaj 
that  mankind  will  in  future  not  need 
laws,  courts,  prisons,  the  lion  will  lie 
dowA  with  the  lamb.  Another  member 
shudders  at  the  thought  that  gold  can 
be  made  to  disappear.  Some  show 
Stupidity;  some  pure  selfishness.  Ex- 
beritnents  are  made  that  convince  the 
douliting  Thomases  and  the  open  scot-| 
ters.  A  dangerous  man  this  inventoi. 
Should  he  be  shot?  No,  but  he  should 
be  "^ast  into  prison  and  k  .pt  there. 

Lightfoot  does  not  fear  his  enemies, 
and  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  destroy , 
his  discovery.  He  goes  so  far  as  toi 
Bay  that  if  the  Cabinet  does  nbt  yield, 
to  him,  at  a  certain  hour  he  will  blow, 
UD  the  members  and  the  world  with, 
them.  There  will  be  one  le.ss  star  in 
the  sky.  They  have  15  minutes  to  wait 
Then  there  is  a  remarkable  scene  of 
Btolclsm,  fear,  horrid  exposures  of^ 
characters,  useless  recriininations.  As] 
Lightfoot  enters  at  the  appointed  timcj 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  shoots; 
him  dead.  Here  the  play  should  end. 
The  rest  is  anticlimax. 

Here  Is  A  play  of  idealism  and  sym-; 
holism— for  Lightfoot  is  a  symbol— 
often  bitterly  satirical,  with  a  touch 
of  melodrama.  There  are  flights  of 
genuinely  poetic  thought;  but  Light- 
foot at  times  speaks  like  a  soap-box 


week  only.  The  audience  was  more  typi 
cal  of  an  average  cross-section  of 
Greater  Bostons  playgoers,  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
see  these  gifted  players  In  a  piece  which 
undoubtedly  will  have  substantial  vogue 
when  It  is  presented  In  New  York. 

It  was  obvious  that  within  the  fort- 
night past  a  finer  unity  or  compact- 
ness of  action  has  been  attained,  that 
the  various  principals  have  settled  den- 
nitelylnto  their  characters.  There  still 
is  the  ambigous  ending,  to  which  each 
person  witnessing  the  play  may  fit  hLS 
or  her  own  conception  of  what  might 
happen  were  "Meteor"  to  run  into  a, 
fourth  explanatory  act.  It  is  this  same 
Indefinite  climax  whicK  makes  for  much 
of  the  play's  engrossing  interest. 


DAVID  BLAIK  McCLOSKY 

David  Blair  McClosky,  baritone,  ac 
companied  by  Willis  Fay,  sang  this  pre 
gram  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Gelido.  in  Ogni  Vena.  Del  Minacciar  rt 
Vento,  Handel:  Es  isl  alles  wie  em  wunde 
barer  Garten.  Die  Krone  genchtet.  Al 
Dinge  haben  Sprache,  Du  bist  so  nuu',  l.i 
Alles  eehoret  nns.  Erich  Woltt:  PersiP<-h. 
Liebtareim.  Im  Voikston.  Rosen.  Ewis  me 
bleibt.  was  ich  liebe."  Schuell :  Le  Drom 
daire.  La  Chevrc,  La  Sauterel  e.  L  Lci 
visse.  La  Carpe,  Poulenc;  Border  Bajla. 
Cowen-  Xoclurne.  Endicott:  To  the  Childre 
Rachmaninoff;  Song-  o£  the  Frogs  Hols 
Goodnight.    Beach;    The   Danza,  Chadwicl 


*>liO    —  ^    , 

landed  on  an  unlinown  island  in  the 
Pacific,  the  picture  is  a  lurid  and  melo-  j 
dramatic  tale  all  about  some  noble  rev-  1 
olutlonarles  who  were  building  subma-  , 
rines  In  secret  for  the  virtuous  purpose  | 
of  ridding  some  country,  name  and  lo-  j 
cation  unspecified,  of  a  ,vUe  usurper.. 
This  unde-sirable  gentleman,  played  by 
Montague  Love  in  his  approved  and 
famUiar  style,  together  with  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore  as  a  much  altered  Captain 
Nemo,  and  some  very  beautiful  color 
photography,  constitute  the  chief  merits 
of  a  very  uneven  picture. 

"The  Mysterious  Island"  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  making,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
a  talkie,  but  refreshingly  silent.  Much 
time  and  m.oney  were  spent  In  photo-: 
graphing  the  scenes  deep  in  the  ocean, 
and  these  are  most  effective.  The  sub- 
marines, looking  like  curious  inverted! 
fish,  are  distinctly  childish  in  appear-, 
ance,  but  the  scenes  inside  them  are, 
well-taken  and  vivid.  When  both  craft,, 
helpless  for  various  reasons,  meet  to-i 
gether  on  the  ocean  bottom,  one  con-i 
talnlng  the  heroes  and  the  other  the 
vmatns,  they  a^e  attacked  by  a  race  of 
curious  midgets,  aided  by  a  realistic 
and  horrible  creature  that  closely  re- 
sembles an  octopus.  T^e  dim  under- 
water light  is  skilfully  conveyed,  and 
the  repulsive  deep-sea  beings  attain  a 
nightmarish  life.  _ 

Not  since  Douglas  Fairbanks  made 
the  courageous  experiment  of  a  picture 


Those  who  respect  intelligent  Indus 
ti7  must  take  off  their  hats  before  M 

McClosky.  The  possessor  of  a  natural!  —   

admirable  voice,  he  has  been  at  thi  all  in  color  has  such  an  impression  of 
pains  to  train  that  voice  unceasingly  naturalness  been  conveyed.    The  color - 

\xTUaY^  v,£»  /lic^Tivprprf  rert,a.in  defects  11  inw  r>f  "TVi<»  AAv«f,pririiiK  T.«il5i.nri"  nlear 


When  he  discovered  certain  defects  n 
his  technical  methods,  sternly  he  se 
himself  to  root  them  out,  at  the  cost 
no  doubt,  of  very  considerable  trouble 
Some  vears  ago,  already  he  had  made 
of  himself  a  sound  musician.  In  plan 


ing  of  "The  Mysterious  Island"  Is  clear 
and  varied;  there  is  no  blurring  of 
edges  and  no  insistence  on  any  one 
shade.  In  short  the  picture,  though  an- 
cient and  melodramatic  in  plot  and 
action,  is  technically  an  unusually  in- 


of  himsell  a  souno  musiujau.  .i"  v'<"'i  action,  is  lecnnicauy  an  unusuaiiy  in- 
ning his  programs  he  has  always  helc  teresting  experiment.  Lionel  Barrymore 
fast  to  a  high  standard.  Last  nighl  contributes  a  restrained  and  dramatic 
he  showed  an  evident  disposition  tfl  performance,  lending  an  air  of  convic- 
wlden  his  range,  by  the  Inclusion  ol  [jon  to  the  moments  when  he  appears 
songs  lighter  in  vein  than  those  he  jh^t  Is  elsewhere  lacking.  Jane  Dalj 
formerly  fancied.  Be  it  said  again,  and  Lloyd  Hughes  are  passable ;  the  rest 
with  emphasis,  all  praise  to  him.  Fevs|  of  cast  are  the  most  villainous  look- 
young  singers  work  so  steadfastly  or  sc^  ing  lot  that  ever  stepped  out  of  an  old- 


Intelligently.  J  time  thriller. 

Effectual  means  Mr.  McClosky  must 
have  adopted  for  brightening  his  voice. 
At  Its  top  he  emits  his  tones  far  more 
freely  than  formerly,  to  their  great  gain 
in  brilliancy.  He  enunciates,  when  he 
is  singing  with  full  voice  or  something 


BARRY  MELNIKOFF 

Last  night  at  Jordan  hall,  Harrj- 
Melnikoff,  a  young  violinist  from 
Worcester,  who  has  studied  with  Leo- 
pold Auer,  gave  his  first  Boston  re- 
cital. A  fair-sized  audience  was  pres- 
ent, in  spite  of  bad  weather.  The  pro 
gram  was  as  follows:  Sonata  in  E 
Major  (Handel);  Concerto  In  B  Minor 
( Saint- Saens ) ;  Romanza  Andaluza 
(Sarasate);  Crinoline  (Stoessel);  Tango 
(Albenlz);  Caprice  Brilliant  (Kuzdo). 

Mr.  Melnikoff  Is  very  young;  it  might 
be  expected  that  his  playing  would  lack 
polish,  and  that  his  interpretations 
would  be  less  artful  and  restrained  than 
experience  will  suggest.  Mr.  Melnikoff 
is.  however,  at  that  place  in  his  career 
where  polish  and  artfulness-  are  just 
beginning  to  show  in  his  playing;  the 
result  Is  a  mixture  of  mannered  ele- 
gance and  naive  roughness  that  make 
some  phrases  exquisite  and  others 
shapeless.  In  "the  Handel  Sonata  Mr. 
Melnikoff  seemed  not  to  have  sensed 
the  calm  certainty  of  style  demanded; 
his  playing  was  marred  by  excessive 
portamento,  by  exaggerated  tempi.  The 
true  and  essential  beauty  of  his  In- 
strument .  .  the  ability  to  sustain  and 
modulate  living  tone  .  .  he  temporarily 
forgot.  In  the  Saint-Saens  Concerto  he 
revealed  a  mastery  of  many  branches 
of  the  varied  and  demanding  techniques 
of  left-hand  and  bow,  and  he  produced 
some  very  beautiful  tones  .  .  tones 
nearer  the  transparency  of  another 
school  than  the  heavy  richness  of  the 
tone  so  characteristic  of  Auer-trained 
pupils. 

Four  short  pieces  were  played  ex- 
presslvelyr  but  not  always  musically. 
A  suggestion  might  be  made  that  Mr. 
Melnikoff  has  studied  his  scores  with- 
out accompaniment  too  long,  for  he 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  importance  of  the  piano. 

■When  he  has  acquired  a  sense  of 
style,  a  feeling  for  the  oneness  of  the 
music  (not  for  violin  music  with  piano 
accompaniment)  when  he  has  learned 
to  play  expressively  without  the  tempt- 
ing assistance  of  hea^'y  portamento, 
JMr.  Melnikoff  will  be  we'll  worth  hear- 
ing, for  he  has  been  richly  endowed 
physically,  he  has  a  good  foundation 
technique,  a  good  ear  (though  there 
were  slips  In  intonation  last  night),  and 
a  strong  expressive  sense.         E.  B. 


GEOKGE  COFKLAND 
George  Copeland,  pianist,  played  this 
is  singing  with  lull  voice  or  soiiieuniiis    program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  with 
approaching  it,  much  mare  dwtl\^ct.^y;  ^       ^lelp  of  William  Heyl,  in  the  pieces) 
when  singing  softly  he  make*  use  of  a  ,       mfante,  at  the  second  piano: 
nearly  clcsed  mouth  that  stifles  both 
tone  and  words.   In  the  development  of 
I'esonance  he  has  achieved  much. 

Since,  unfortunately,  every  fine  qual- 
ity is  cursed  with  its  corre.sponding  de- 
fect, it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Closky, just  at  present,  is  not  sufficient- 
ly at  "home  in  his  new  .sy.stem  of  tech- 
nique to  be  able  to  maintain  the  pure 
melodic  line  whlcfi  he  used  to  com- 
mand. His  new-found  resonance  he 
has  not  yet  under  perfect  control;  it 
emerges  spasmodically,  to  the  damage 
of  fine  phrasing  and  shading.  To  rem- 
edy this  defect,  however,  is,  of  course, 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

So,  again,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  Mr.  McClosky  will  manage  com- 
fortably the  efforts  he  made  last  lught 
with  pain  to  be  more  outspoken  than 
his  nature  urges.  Those  diverting  trifles 
of  Poulenc's  about  the  beasts  he  man- 
aeed  neatly;  so  much  he  could  not  have 


foot  at  times  speass  iikc  a  suap-uu^v    aeea  neauy,  so 

orator.    Perhaps  as  one  of  the  Cabinet ,  ^one  three  years  ago.    And  Schuett  s 

remarked,  there  is  too  much  cackle,  but   .  - 

the  play  makes  one  sit  up  and  think  gaion  songs,  the  lasnion  in  Vien- 

— and  fortunately  the"  large  audience  ,  {f'J'^^f^j.e  the  war,  he  sang  expressively, 
last  night  did  not  resent  the  fact  thatl         „„        TOnvmth  they  demand. 
Bn  appeal  was  made  to  intelligence. 
Buppoae    that    Lightfoot's  discovery 
should  really  be  made — how  would  it 
be  received  by  any  responsible  govern- 
ment?   Could  mankind  be  -so  educated  ^ 
that  the  discovery  would  not  be  utilized  | 
for  wicked  purposes?    Was  Lightfoot 
with  all  his  genius  a  vain  dreamer  in 
his  vision  of  future  happiness?  Were 
the  prosaic,  stubborn  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  their  conservatism,  leavened 
by  selfishness,  consideration  of  them- 
selves and  with  a  mi.staken  idea  of  na- 
tional glory,  wholly  unreasonable? 

The  play  was  acted  with  so  great 
force  and  truthfulness  that  one  felt 
here  is  not  a  mere  play;  here  is  an  en- 
gros-sing  representation  of  the  old  con- 
fict  between  right— unpractical  in  the 
eyes  of  this  world's  children  —  and 
wrong,  which  to  them  is  righteousness, 
Mr.  Klrkland  played  the  idealist  with 
a  fervor  that  was  not  'hy.sterlcal ;  with 
a  force  that  was  not  theatrical;  with  a 


by  Infante,  at  the  second  piano: 

■Valsp  Brillanle.  Nocturne.  Chopin:  Miiui- 
pfcto.  Bi«nii:hk;  A.dasio.  Graai.oJi;  'Etudes 
S.vniphoniqnes.  Schumann:  Gnossienne.  !>aue; 
Prelude.  Clair  de  lune.  Poissons  d  or.  La 
soiree  ilans  Grenade.  Danse  de  PutU.  Ue- 
hussv  Ritmo,  Senlimionto.  Gracia.  Inlante; 
Danse  (El  Amor  Brujo).  de  Falla:  .Ara- 
;,-oncsa.  Cassado:  Tanso.  Albenu;  t.spana. 
Chabrier-Copeland. 

Among  Mr.  Copeland's  large  audience 
last  night  there  were  some  people — and. 
most  likely,  there  are  stUl  more  among 
those  staying  at  home — who  say  that 
this 'remarkable  pianist  slips  some  times 

  ml  .-V^^^      V.n  1 


BEN  REDDEN,   JOHN  PERCIV.VL 

Ben  Redden,  tenor,  and  John  Per 
clval,  baritone,  sang  this  program  last 
4iight  in  Jordan  hall:  Recitative — Com- 
fort Ye,  Aria— Every  'Valley,  from  "The 
Messiah,  '  Handel,  Mr.  Redden;  O  rud 
dier  than  the  Cherry,  from  "Acis  and 
Galatea."  Handel,  Mr.  Perclval;  Bid 
me  to  live,  Hatton,  when  I  am  laid  In 
Earth,  Purcell.  Eros,  A  Dream.  Grieg. 
Mr.  Redden:  Wahn!  Wahn!  Ueberall 
Wahn!     from     "Die  Meisterslnger, 


s -remarkable  pianist  ^hps  some  tmi^ ,  TVaume,  Les  Deux  Grenadiers.  Wagner, 
his  technique.    They  wish  that  he  p    'ival:  Sones  of  mv  Spanish  Soil, 


S^tr^thrwlt-mththV  demand^ 
A  good  audience  showed  V^^^^^e^  ■ 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  / 

COLONIAL — "Whoopee."  musical  comed.v, 
with  Eddie  Cantor:   fourth  and  last  week. 

COPLEY — "Murder  on  the  Second  Floor." 
melodrama:  eichth  and  last  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "Wings  Over  Europe," 
with  Theatre  Guild  pla.vcrs. 

REPERTORY— 'Twelfth  Nicht."  Shake- 
spearean comedy;  second  and  last  week. 

TREMONT—'Meteor."  S.  N.  Behrman's 
new  play,  with  Alfred  Lunt  and  L.vnn 
Fontanne;  this  week  ohl.v. 

WILBUR — ".Journey's  End."  R.  C.  Sher- 
riff's  war  play:  eighth  and  last  week. 

NOTE — The  Majestic.  Plymouth.  Shubeit 
and  Shubert  Lyric  theatres  axe  dark  this 
week. 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Mysterious  Island" 

A  part-talkins"  and  sound  picture  adapted  j 
by  Lutien  Hubbard  from  the  novel  of  the 
same    name    by    Jules    Verne:    directed  by 
B.  fnrcp  that  wa<i  nnt  theatrical-  with  al  Lucien    Hubbard   and   presented    by   Metro- i 
a  loice  mat  was  not  ineairicai,  wun  a  Goid^vn-Maver  with  the  lollowine  cast:  i 

confidence  in  the  dream  of  a  future,!  DakUa'r  ■  • . .'   Lionel  Barr.vinore  j 

that  won  s>-mpathy  and  inspired  belief,  soma   .•."Lio.,^"'H.°he8 

All  were  excellent,  each  in  the  revela-  FaiVin  . . . .     .  Montaf  u  Love  ! 

tion  of  his  own  character,  each  one;  Mi i< hail   Harry  Grihhon  I 

typical  of  a  large  class,  actuated  by  the  j^j^ V';»y  G^il'on  Gowiand  1 

~"  ■■•  Teresa   '.j  ■  Dolores  Brinkman 

It  is  Just  as'  well,  on  the  whole,  that 
Jules  'Verne   is   thoroughly   dead,  at 
peace,  tihough  more  than  one  of  his  ap-  i 
pM:ently   impossibla  ideas  have  come 
true.   If,  however,  his  ghost  ever  walks;  \ 
It  should  beware  of  venturing  near  the 


when  disposed  toward  Schumann,  could 
fancy  some  other  piece  than  the  "Etudes 
Symphoniques."    They  say.  these  peo- 
ple, and  reasonably  enough,  too,  that 
not  even  Mr.  Copeland  himself  can  con-  ^ 
vlnce  them  of  the  Tightness  of  his 
swollen    view    of    Debussy's  graceful 
"Poissons  d'Or."    A  listener  here  and 
there  might  also  say  It  is  a  pity  that  i 
Mr.  Copeland  should  allow  his  enthusi-  ' 
asm  to  lead  him  to  the  error  of  oc- 
casional hard  tone. 

To  these  persons  Mr.  Copeland  per- 
haps would  make  answer,  ui  the  al- 
ready quoted  words  of  the  iate  President 
Wilson:  "They  say?  What  do  they 
say?    Let  them  .say!" 

Whatever  "they"  may  say.  Mr.  Cope- 
land himself,  whenever  he  touches  the 
piano,  does  say  something  and  that  In 
itself  is  something  In  these  days  when 
pallid  standardization,  piteously  thin, 
is  the  fashion. 

Whatever  he  plays,  he  sees  to  the 
musical  soul  of  it.  And  the  soul  of  it 
he  exposes  to  the  world.  He  may 
some  times  express  himself  rudely,  now 
and  again,  if  you  will,  extravagantly, 
once  in  a  way  carelessly.  But  his 
listeners  may  safely  go  bail  he  is  ex- 
pressing the  music  as  he  feels  it,  with 
downright  honesty.  And  that  again 
is  something — the  more  so  since.  In  the 


Mr.  Perclval;  Songs  of  my  Spanish  Soil 
Osma,  Schicksal,  .  Fruhliiwssonne 
Trunk,  Mr.  Redden:  Zwei  Koilige  sas- 
.sen  auf  Orkadal,  Auf  gehelmem  Wal- 
despfade.  An  old  Song  re-sung,  Grlffes 
Mr.  Percival. 

Both  these  singers  showed  excellent 
judgment  in  uniting  their  forces,  for 
the  good  of  contrast.  They  brought  wis- 
dom to  bear  on  their  choice  of  an  ac- 
companist. Edwin  Biltchlffe.  an  accom- 
plished pianist,  of  taste  and  spirit,  whc 
understands  what  accompanying  means 
I  In  their  avoidance  of  rubbish  on  theli 
■  program  they  gave  evidence  of  finf 
musical  taste.  .  , 

,      They    share    a    rare    musical— anc 
moral— virtue  In  common  as  well  as 
1  taste   and   judgment;    the  ability  tc 
I  see  things  through.  If  Mr.  Redden,  foi 
i  Instance,  has  a  note  to  hold  at  length 
1  he  holds  it  fast,  letting  its  resonance 
wax  with  every   beat:   presently  nc 
doubt,  he  will  acquU-e.the  art  of  letting 
a  sustained  tone  diminish  as  well  as 
swell.  His  coloratura  passages.  In  Han- 
del'.s  air  cruelly  taxing,  he  held  steadilv 
brilliant,  more'  and  more  so  square  to 
the  final  note.  So  he  achieved  a  clunax 
worth  the  hearing. 

At  Its  best,  in  the  upper  medium 
register  freely  delivered.  Mr.  Redder 
rejoices  In  a  voice  of  real  sonority 
Frequentlv  he  can  maintain  that  son- 


is  someining — tne  more  so  since,  la  ure    r  requemi.v  nc  \,aii   — - 

oDlnlon  of  most  people  who  know,  nine   orlty  and  beautiful  quality  when  sing 
  -..i  -r  J.       1,-  ui_  w.,,<.in  t./^fHv   onrt   In   a.   ranee   not  ni 


Bame  motives. 


times  out  of  ten  he  feels  his  music 

aright:  what  he  does  not  feel  and  im- 

derstand  he  lets  alone. 
His  honesty  serves  him  "well.  Mr. 

Copeland's  audiences  gtow  steadily  in 

numbers.    In  enthusiasm  there  is  no 

room  for  growth. 
To  comment  on  last  night's  playing 

would  be  a  pleasure,  but  time  won't 
,  allow  It.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
'  Mr.  Copeland  was  at  his  best.  R.  R.  G. 


Ing  softlv  and  In  a  range  not  hu 
most  comfortable.  He  sings  smoothly 
too.  and  with  a  feeling  for  line,  es- 
peclaUv  music  with  a  noble  line,  lik« 
Handel's  and  Purcell's.  And  he  sings 
with  conviction,  a  quality  rarer  thac 
all  the  others. 

Of  Mr.  Percival,  on  his  level  not 
vet  so  high,  much  the  same  may  be 
said.  He  has  an  unusually  fine  voic« 
at  command,  which  sounded  more  hke 
a  high  bass  last  night  than  a  baritonel 
Still  a  pupil,  no  doubt,  consequently  nom 
quite  ready  to  present  his  exacUna 
program  of  last  night  as  he  will  sing  It. 


Buef-Si^eaf-or-  two  more  of  f^V-^ 
showed  that  he  has  muslca  talent  to 
work  with  and  that  he   is  working 

^' A  \arge  audience  applauded  both  sk.g- 
ers  with  enthusiasm. 

METROPOLITAN  | 

"The  Laughing  Lady"  ' 
An  all-talking  picture  adapted  to  the  - 
screen  by  Baitlett  Cormack  and  Arthur 
ttichman  from  the  play  of  the  same 
name  by  Alfred  Sutro  staffing  Ethel 
Barrymore;  directed  by  Victor  Schert- 
zinger  and  presented  by  Paramount 
with  the  following  cast: 

Manorie  Lee  Rulh  Chatierton 

Da.i.el  iair  Clive  Brook 

Al  Brown   Dan  Healy 

James  DuffanV.  ,  ■  Nat  Pendleton 

Hector  i*e  RaVmond  WaUnirn 

~)o   Dorothy  Hall 

lynthia  Deft.  .V.  Hedda  Harris  an 

_>arker  Lilian   B  Tongie 

Ml!-.  Playgrate  MarBuerite  St.  John 

Hamilton  Playgate   Hubert  Druce 

Mrs.  Collop...  ...Alice  Hegeman 

Hollywood  wiseacres  can  talk  all  they 
like  about  the  failure  of  actors  from 
the  legitimate  stage  to  make  good  in 
the  moving  pictures,  but  one  shining  ex- 
ample they  seem  to  have  overlooked. 
Ruth  Chatterton  has  made  more  of  a 
name  for  herself  in  a  few  months  in  the 
talkies  than  many  of  the  Hollywood 
regulars  have  in  as  many  years  in 


Kou-ssevitzky,  coiiductor,  whSIT  tooa. 
place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
hall,  was  as  follows :  Moussorgsky,  prelude 
to  the  opera,  "Khovanstchina,"  Bimsky- 
Korsabov,  "Sadko"  Toui'nier,  "Ferle" 
— prelude  and  dance  for  harp  and  or- 
chestra (first  performance  with  orches- 
tra). Ravel,  second  suite  from  "Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe."  Dvorak,  symphony  No. 
5,  "Prom  the  New  World." 

Without  doubt  Rimsky-Korsakov,  ed- 
iting Moussorgsky's  score  left  unfin- 
ished at  his  death,  rewriting,  adding, 
cutting,  turned  this  prelude  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  chiefly  by  the  charm  of 
hi*  instrumentation.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  Moussorgsky's  sketch  for 
this  Prelude  as  it  would  be  to  hear 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  original  version  of 
"Sadko" — which  -was  composed  as  early 
as  1867.  The  revision  was  In  1891  and 
the  reviser  had  learned  much  in  the 
years  between.  Yesterday  the  Prelude 
stirred  the  imagination  of  the  hearer 
and  not  only  because  it  is  associated 
with  a  scene  in  the  Kremlin's  Red 
Square.  One  not  knowing  the  opera 
might  be  curious  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  solemn  strains  that  stand 
out  from  a  purely  pictorial  background. 
Kremlin  or  no  Kremlin,  the -music  was 
a  pleasure  to  ear  and  mind,  and  Philis- 
tines would  not  be  alone  in  saying: 
"That's  what  music  is  for."  Down 
went  Sadko  like  McGinty  to  the  bottom 


Xlie  Tlieatpe 


either  phase  of  screen  history.   She  has   [of  the  sea.    He  played  for  the  dancers 


poise,  charm,  subtlety,  unusual  dra- 
matic power  and  a  voice  that  records 
unbelievably  well.  All  who  may  think 
that  this  is  hyperbole,  should  hie  them 
to  the  Metropmltan  and  see  and  hear 
her  In  "The  Laughing  Lady,"  and  they 
will  doubt  no  more 


there.  The  music  is  picturesque,  though 
it  does  not  show  Rimsky  at  his  best. 

Ravel's  Suite  is  if  it  had  been  planned 
with  the  express  purpose  of  displaying 
the  euphony,  sonority,  brilliance  and 
elasticity  of  the  remarkable  orchestra 
conducted  by  Dr.  Koussevltzky.   On  can 


This  adaptation  of  the  Sutro  play  in    easily  think  that  led  by  a  respectable 


which  Ethel  Barrymore  played  several 
years  ago,  is  admirably  suited  to  Miss 
Chatterton;  more  agreeable  than  the 
overdone  agonies  of  "Madame  X."  5jet 
offering  plenty  of  dramatic  momemts.  A 
young  wife,  Marjorie  I,iee,  is  accused  of 
infidelity  by  her  pompous  and  not  too 
virtuous  husband;  the  only  witness  to 
prove  her  absolute  innocence  being  ab- 
sent, she  is  convicted  of  the  charge  and 
deprived  of  her  child.  Too  clever  to 
show  her  real  feelings,  she  resolves  to 
get  even  with  the  lawyer,  Daniel  Parr, 
who  had  acted  as  her  husbands  at- 
torney, and  give  him  a  dose  of  the  mis- 
ery she  had  undergone  at  his  hands. 
Her  plans  succeed  admirably:  Farr  finds 
her  most  attractive  and  becomes  con-i 
vlnced  that  not  only  had  he  utterly 


but  prosaic  man\  of  routine  experience 
the  music  Itself  might  occasionally 
seem  purposeless,  If  not  trite,  especially 
as  It  does  not  In  the  concert  hall  ac- 
company action  In  an  appropriate  stage 
setting.  As  played  under  the  conditions 
stated — a  virtuoso  orchestra  with  an 
understanding,  poetic,  Tnagnetlc  con- 
ductor in  full  sympathy  with  the  com- 
poser— the  music  has  kaleldescopic 
beauty,  the  performance  is  incom- 
parable. One  ipight  ask  whether  in  this 
instance  a  conductor  and  his  men  do 
not  with  the  material  produce  such 
glowing  effects  that  Ravel,  if  he  were 
listening,  might  say  to  himself;  "Did  I 


vmcea  inai  noi  oniy  nau  iie  ui-i,cijjf        ,,  *v,i,  rnnslc'    Did  I  exp^ 

misjudged  her,  but  al«,  that  he  loves  [f^f  brso  be^ti^Tto'thr^tuall^ 

her.   With  her  sense  of  bitter  injustice  ^.^ oe  so^  peaumux  m 

rankling  still,  Marjorie  arranges  for  the  lormance. 


scandafnews  sheets  to  Jink  their  names  •  .  D^^id  .Plf-y?^  the  harp  mtU  Saul 
and  finally  for  a  flasl^ight  of  Fai  r  to    th""^  a  Javeim  at  hi^^ 

harpists  were  obliged  to  play,  for  com- 
posers of  high  standing  wrote  little  for 
them,  and  the  harpists  themselves 
when  they  were  forced  to  compose 


late  at  night.  This,  too,  comes  to  pass 
but  Marjorie  having  just  discovered 
that  Parr  has  arranged  for  her  child 
to  come  back  to  her,  is  in  despair.  There 
is  a  pleasant,  though  not  unexpected 


IS  a  pleasant/,   mougn  not   uiicAjjc>,tcu  ..•'"V,.  "  "V  +t,o(^   r.Tvn  tA/>hn1ral 

ending  which  straightens  out  every-  ithoiight  Arst  of  theh-  own  t«tm^^ 
thing  to  the  general  satisfaction.         -^'abiUty  and  shaped  their  music  accord- 
It  would  be  xiaptious  to  resent  the  ;lngly.    The .  mstrument  was  favored  In 


changes  made  in  the  original  story 
where  Farr  had  a  wife  and  Marjorie 
returned  to  her  husband — since  the 
present  version  is  so  agreeably  "done. 
Miss  Chatterton  gave  an  admirable  per- 
formance: wily,  resourceful,  tender,  hu- 
morous and  passionate  by  turns,  she  in- 
dicated perfectly  Marjorie's  proud  and 
affectionate  nature,  never  letting  the 
desire  for  revenge  become  unnatural. 
Excellent,  too,  was  Clive  Brook  as  Dan- 
iel Farr;  crisp  and  intisivg  in  manner, 
clear  and  distinguished  in  speech,  fine 
contrast  to  Mi.ss  Chatterton  rather  than 
n^prplv  a  foil.  Hubert  Druce  was  highly 


amusing  as  Hamilton  Playgate,  Mar- 
jorie's rotund  and  loyal  friend. 

E.  L.  H. 


FILMS  AT  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Tomorrow  afternoon  and  evening  the 
two  final  performances  of  the  University 
Film  Foundation's  program  will  be 
given  at  the  Pine  Arts  Theatre,  in  the 
rear  of  Loew's  State  Theatre,  on  Nor- 
way street,  this  city.  One  of  the  films 
to  be  shown  deals  with  the  nesting  of 
the  sea  turtle.  It  was  photographed 
under  unusual  conditions  by  two  young 
scientists,  Floyd  Crosby  and  Robert  W. 
Ferguson.  The  turtle  comes  out  of  the 
oceah  only  once  a  year  to  lay  her  eggs, 
and  then  at  night.  Taking  fright  at 
the  slightest  sound  or  light  it  retreat* 
to  the  ocean  to  await  a  more  opportune 
time,  always  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Many  investigators  had  failed  in  ef- 
forts to  photograph  this  episode.  Crosby 
and  Ferguson,  after  tests  and  experi- 
ments, by  nice  timing  and  infinite  pa- 
tience, were  able  to  operate  their  cam- 
eras successfully,  thanks  to  use  of  mag- 
nesium flares.  The  second  part  of  the 
film,  eight  weeks  later,  was  more  easily 
made.  This  shows  the  hatching  of  the 
turtle's  eggs  and  the  exodus  of  the 
young  turtles,  scuttling  with  amazing 
speed  to  the  sea.  The  entire  film 
possesses  incalculable  educational  value, 
as  do  others  on  tomonow's  program. 


'  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHIUP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  ninth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 


drawing  rooms  at  a  time  when  a  woman 
with  sculptural  arms,  a  neck  of  datellng 
whiteness — blonde  harpists  were  pre- 
ferred—strununed  the  wires  and  sang, 
not  always  tunefully,  "Love  not,  ye  hap- 
less sons  or  clay"— and  attentive  swains 
would  In  sugarejl  compliments  beg  an- 
other song— "Touch  the  harp  gently,  my 
pretty  Louise."  But  composers  today 
take  the  harp  seriously  and  write 
seriously  for  it.  especially  as  an  orches- 
tral instrument.  A  harpist  is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
master  of  his  instrument.  Tournierls 
"Peerie"  is  written  by  a  musician,  who 
is  also  a  harpist  and  a  teacher  of  the 
harp.  He  may  well  be  proud  of  hl« 
pupil,  Mr.  Zighera,  whose  musical  pro- 
ficiency and  technical  skill  were 
warmly  and  justly  ^plauded  yesterday. 

Dvorak's  symphony,  which  once  ex- 
cited controversy,  had  not  been  played 
here  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
March,  1920.  Today  there  is  little  or 
no  talk  about  its  origin,  which  at  the 
time  the  symphony  was  first  performed 
was  misunderstood  especially  by  those 
who  shouted  its  nraise,  screaming:  "It's 
100  per  cent.  American."  The  symphony 
is  popular.  The  tunes  are  obvious.  Some 
of  them  can  be  hummed  and  whistled 
as  one  is  leaving  the  hall.  There  are 
otherwise  Interesting  pages  in  the  work. 
But  when  Dvorak  was  on  his  native 
soil,  he  rose  to  a  greater  height  ax 
a  comjloser,  than  when  he  composed 
an  oratorio  for  England  and  a  sym- 
phony for  the  United  States.  The  per- 
formance yesterday  was  all  that  could 
be  asked,  and  the  audience  was  greatly 
pleased. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next,  week  Is  thus  an- 
nounced: Mozart,  overture  to  "The 
Magic  Flute";  Beethoven,  symphony  No. 
4,  B  flat  major;  Bloch,  "Schelomo" 
(Solomon)  Hebrew  rhapsody  for  violon- 
cello (PeUx  Salmond),  and  orchestra; 
Gliere,  "The  Saporotchky  Cossacks": 
symphonic  tone  picture-ballet  (first 
time  here). 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  most  dramatic  scene  m  "Wings  over  Europe"  Is  that  In  which  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  await  the  return  of  Lightfoot  with  his  avowed  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  world  by  his  ability  to  release  the  force  of  an  atom. 
Dramatic  from  the  revelation  of  how  approaching  death  affects  various 
characters.  Renan  in  a  famous  little  philosophical  play  that  fascinated 
Mme.  Duse  advanced  the  tl.eory  that  if  the  people  on  earth  really  believed 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  on  a  certain  day  there  would  be  a  univer- 
sal escape  from  despair  In  amorous  affairs  which  would  be  without  un- 
pleasant or  tragic  consequences.  The  Cabinet  members  do  no\  think  of 
such  matters:  and  not  because  there  are  only  fifteen  minutes  before  Light- 
foot  returns.  The  sporting  member  plays  a  game  of  solitaire;  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  reads  a  book;  the  Prime  Minister  has  nothing 
to  live  for  except  his  little  granddaughfer.  One  member  grows  hysterical 
and  sings  religious  hymns;  one  wishes  that  all  should  join  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  One  taunts  another  member  by  saying  that  he  had  been  the  lover 
of  that  member's  wife.  And  here  on  the  first  night  many  women  In  the 
audience — not  tweet-tweets,  not  flappers — but  grown  women  found  this  in- 
cident amusing;  they  did  not  merely  titter;  they  laughed  right  out.  No 
doubt  they  had  been  waiting  impatiently  for  some  allusion  to  "sex." 

How  forcibly  each  character  was  disclosed  in  this  scene!  How  dramatic 
the  silences,  the  restless  movements,  the  sullen  waiting  of  others  as  in 
their  chairs  they  waited  Lightfoot's  return!  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
whether  Lightfoot  by  the  liUle  wire  or  pin  in  a  watch  case  could  cause  this 
earth  to  disappear.  If  a  play  of  50  years  ago  had  introduced  for  serious 
:  dramatic  effect  wireless  telegraphy  there  would  have  been  the  cry  "prepos- 
terous!" 

Mr.  Kirkland  gave  an  effective  portrayal  of  Lightfoot,  both  from  what 
he  did  and  what  he  left  undone.  Unfortunately  on  the  opening  night  more 
than  once  his  speech  was  heard  with  difficulty,  was  almost  unintelligible 
through  faulty  enunciation  and  rapidity  of  utterance.  Greater  was  the 
pleasure  then  in  hearing  the  replies  and  questions  of  Mr.  Lawford,  Mr. 
Camovsky,  Mr.  Sams— in  fact  of  all  the  others  in  the  company.  Mr.  Cardon, 
amusing  as  the  socialist  Taggert,  especially  in  his  recognition  of  thf  sporting 
Lord,  was  refreshingly  distinct.  I 

The  play  was  advertised  to  begin  at  8:15.  The  curtain  did  not  rise  I 
till  8:30  or  a  little  after.  This  was  true  of  "Meteor."  Perhaps  the  manage-  I 
nient  thinks  that  thus  there  will  be  no  late  comers;  but,  if  the  play  were  an- 
nounced  for  8:3''.,  theie  would  still  be  some,  regardless  of  the  comfort  of' 
others,  making  their  way  Importantly  down  the  aisles  five,  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  minutes  late.  It  is  "unfashipnable,"  they  would  say,  to  be  punctual 
at  a  play,  a  dinner,  or  an  e\ening  musicale. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  connection  with  the  play  "Wings  over  Europe,"  does  no  one  remember 
that  that  was  almost  the  identical  theme  of  a  short  play  called  "Service," 
by  Lavedan,  produced  at  the  Tremont  by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  1918? 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

We  did  not  see  "Servi-x"  and  do  not  know  whether  Henri  Lavedan's 
play  "Servir"  was  much  changed  in  the  adaptation  made  '  to  suit  Amer- 
ican taste"— as  American  managers  have  often  said  when  they  change 
j  endings,  cut  the  dialogue  or  add  to  it,  and  otherwise  manhandle  the  helpless 
'foreign  dramatist. 

"Servir"  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris,  on 
Feb.  8,  1913.  The  play  has  'oeen  received  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  withdrawn  by  the' author. 

Col.  Eulin  lives  only  for  Prance  though  he  has  been  retired  from  active 
I  service,  on  account  of  a  scandalous  report  utterly  without  foundation.  Hi.« 
i  patriotism  is  his  religion.  To  sacrifice  everything  to  country  is  the  highest 
duty  of  man  or  woman.  Of  his  three  sons,  all  soldiers,  one  was  killed  in 
Africa;  another  is  campaigning  in  Morocco.  The  third  Ls  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery  at  Orleans.  To  the  disgust  of  the  father  this  lieutenant  is  a 
pacifist.  He  aiis  his  vievvS  too  freely.  His  father  commands  him  to 
eat  his  words.  This  lieutenant,  Pierre  Eulin,  is  proficient  in  chemistry. 
He  has  invented  an  explosive  of  tremendous  power  which  he  calls  the 
"green  powder."  He  has  left  in  a  cottage  at  Vincennes  documents  relating 
to  his  discovery.  It  is  his  intention  as  a  pacifist  to  destroy  his  invention 
snd  not  let  France  profit  by  the  explosive.  This  cottage  is  visited  by  the  colonel 
and  the  Minister  of  War.  The  fathfcr  knows  all  about  his  son's  invention; 
he  gives  the  explanatory  papers  to  the  minister,  who  informs  him  that  his 
second  son  has  been  killed  in  Morocco.  There  is  evidence  of  foreign  plot- 
ting; war  is  to  be  declared.  The  colonel  is  entrusted  with  a  mission  that  is 
sure  death  to  him.  Sealed  orders  are  put  in  his  hand.  The  audience  sus- 
pects that  use  will  be  made  of  the  new  explosive.  As  Col.  Eulin  is  about  to 
depart,  his  wife  and  Pierre  aid  him  in  preparations-  The  son  tells  his 
father  he  has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  powder;  he  shall  not  go.  The 
colonel  explain^  that  for  his  country's  sake  he  has  even  made  himself  a 
spy  on  his  son.  Pierre  stands  at  the  door;  the  colonel  is  bound  to  pass. 
"Shoot  me,  then!"  he  says.  Mme.  Eulin  seizes  the  revolver,  wishing  to 
kill  herself,  overcome  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  scene.  The  two  men 
then  calm  thems'.lves  to  sootht  the  woman.  "I  must  leave,"  says  the  father. 
"Why?"  ask  wife  and  son.  They  beg  him  to  remain.  He  then  tells  them 
cf  the  fate  of  the  second  son;  that  war  is  about  to  be  declared.  The  wife 
and  Pierre,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  welcome  the  news.  Pierre  asks  only 
to  go  against  the  enemy.  Father  and  son,  now  friends,  leave  to  serve  France. 
The  mother  would  join  them  if  she  could. 

Lucien  Guitry  was  applauded  as  the  Colonel;  M.  Oapellani,  as  Pierre; 
Gilda  Darthy,  as  Mme.  Eulin.  The  play  had  95  performances  that  year. 

We  doubt  if  the  dramatists  of  "Wings  Over  Europe"  had  "Servir"  in 
inind  when  they  planned  their  play.  If  they  knew  of  "Servir"  they  radically 
changed  the  leading  motive,  Pierre's  green  powder  was  not  invented  for ; 
humanitarian  use.  Though  a  pacifist,  he  did  not  dream  of  man  as  master 
of  matter  and  consequently  a  ^eaven  to  come  on  earth.  j 


Some  have  wished  to  know  how  the  effects  of  the  German  raid  on 
Mie  dup-out  in  "Journey's  End"  were  contrived.  When  the  play  was  given 
in  London,  the  sound  of  heavy  guns  in  the  distance  came  from  a  bass 
drum:  The  tank  going  into  action  is  an  old  water  cistern  that  is  dragged 
nlong  the  stage,  and  the  whlz-bang  is  a  hand  rattle  and  a  plank  beaten 
on  a  leather  cushion  on  a  chair.  The  raid  itself  is  contrived  by  means  of 
1  switchboard  that  i,<;  wired  to  a  series  of  magnesium  flares  and  a  number  of 
rniaH  bombs  in  a  metal  casket.  A  switch  is  pressed.  There  is  a  flash.  Again 
the  switch  is  pressed,  and  a  couple  of  bombs  burst.  A  kettledrum  gives  the 
n-.achine-gun  effect,  and  the  firing  of  a  small  yacht's  cannon  completes  the*} 
pandemonium." 

The  names  of  these  effect-workers  offstage  should  be  printed  on  tfee 
playbill,  just  as  the  installer  of  a  busy  and  important  telephone  in  a 
melodrama  or  triangle -comedy  should  be  listed  with  the  suppliers  of  women's 
■astumes  and  shoes. 


••Rope's  End."  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night, 
IS  an  English  play  by  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  entitled  it  •'Rope."  What  was 
'he  good  of  changing  the  title?  "To  suit  American  taste?"  The  play  was 
produced  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  London,  on  Sunday,  March  3,  1929, 
when  the  chief  players  were  Sebastian  Shaw,  Anthony  Ireland,  Robert 
Holmes,  and  Ruth  Taylor,  who  "in  a  tiny  part."  said  Mr.  James  Agate,  "was 
■=0  irresistibly  comic  and  won  so  much  applause  that  I  despair  of  ever 
speing  her  on  the  commercial  stage."  Miss  Taylor  played  Mrs.  Debenham. 

"Rope*  was  played  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre,  London,  on  April  25, 
1029:  Brian  Aherne,  as  Brandon;  Anthony  Ireland,  Granillo;  Ernest  Milton 
tlie  poet,  Rupert  Cadell. 

The  play  as  "Rope's  End"  was  produced  in  this  country  at  Great  Neck  on 
Sept.  14,  1929.  It  arrived  at  the  Theatre  Masque,  New  York,  on  Sept.  19: 
Sebastian  Shaw,  Brandon;  Ivan  Brandt,  Granillo;  Ernest  Milton,  Cadell. 

"When  "Rope"  was  brought  out  in  London  It  was  said  at  the  time  and 
without  contradiction  that  the  two  young  students  were  suggested  to  the 
dramatist  by  the  Leopold  and  Loeb  case.  Mr.  HamUton  later  declared  that 
he  did  not  have  the  Chicago  students  in  mind.  The  producers  announced 
that  at  the  time  of  the  famous  trial  Mr.  Hamilton  was  "immersed  in  his 
studies  at  Oxford  and  it  escaped  him  entirely."  "Immersed"  is  good.  In  the 
preface  to  the  printed  play  the  dramatist  declares  that  he  went  out  to  write 
a  horror  clay  and  "make  your  flesh  creep."  He  believes  that  the  stimulant 
of  horror  (if  taken  in  the  right  manner)  is  a  oerfectlv  healthv  and  legiti- 
mate stimulant.  "When  'Rope'  is  accused  of  delving  into  morbid  psycholo-  < 
gies  and  so  forth,  of  being  anything  but  a  sheer  thriller,  of  being  anything 
but  a  De  Quinceyish  essay  in  the  macabre,  I  am  at  a  wretched  loss." 

And  then  critics  said  that  the  dramatist's  inspiration  came  from  De  ' 
Quincey's  essay,  "On  Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the  Pine  Arts."  Extracts  ) 
from  that  essay  were  published  with  comments.  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll,  for ' 
example,  asked  if  murder  can  ever  be  motiveless?  "Was  there  ever  In' the 
world  a  clueless,  passionless  murder— a  murder  simply  and  solely  for  mur- 
der's sake?    I  doubt  it.   Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  clever  young  author  of 
'Rope,'  a  merry  little  tragedy  now  attracting  the  public  in  crowds  to  the 
Ambassadors  Theatre,  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is."  Mr.  Carroll  speaks  of 
VBflffly  as  8  BWttve  for  the  murder  in  the  play;  "the  motive,  too,  of  what  I 
may  call  for  want  of  a  better  term— 'the  chest  motive.'  The  principal  mur- 
derer had  allowed  his  mind  from  early  childhood  to  drift  Into  morbid  ehan- 
jicaJl  of  them  circulating  around  mysterious  chests  and  their  still  more 
.  f*s»us  contents.  What  a  clue  for  a  new  Holmes?" 

BACH  —  HERBERT  —  SCHELLING 

r.npl?^f.,"^"f  i  Society,  departing  from  its  custom,  will  not 

repeat  the  whole  of  •'Messiah"  next  Monday  night  but  will  add  excerpts 
from  Bach's  "Christmas"  oratorio.  .  cxi-erpis 

th.JVr  Tf"^^!!  oratorium"  with  t«xt  from  Luke  II,  1  and  3-21,  Mat- 
Nel  v;«r7  ^'  t^'^^t^"^"  s'''  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas, 
in  nf    f      ^'  ®""^^y'  ^e«"val  of  the  Epiphany. 

Each  division  is  a  complete  composition  for  one  of  six  days  and  thus  the 
work  was  usually  performed.  It  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1733-34  ••As 
the  oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year  when  there  was  no  Sunday  after 
Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day,  in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived 
it  could  only  be  completely  given  in  years  when  this  occurred  agaln-three 

iZTJfr''  ''f ^i'l  th^t  the  flrl  irform 
ance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's  death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844 

TriPnn!!?  1^1^  P^'"^°'^'"e<i  fo-^  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth 

Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  May  17,  1877.  The  solo 
singers  were  Emma  Thursby,  Annie  Louise  Cary,  w.  J.  Winch  and  J  F 
ol^  Zerrahn  conducted.    The  society  performed  the  two  parts 

again  on  Dec.  23.  1877.  when  the  solo  singers  were  Miss  Thursby,  Mrs  H  E 
sawyer.  Miss  Cary,  W.  J.  Winch  and  A.  E.  Stoddard.  There  was  a  per- 
formance of  the  two  parts  on  April  8,  1890  (Mme.  Nordica,  Miss  Winant, 
ltrU  9  ^  Whitney).  The  6th  part  was  sung  at  a  Cecilia  concert 

April  2,  1883  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Abbott,  Ida  Welsh,  Dr.  Langmaid,  A.  F.  Arnold). 
^h^r,^°'^^''o'^  '""^  J.  Lang,  conductor,  and  the 

^horal  Aid  Society  performed  excerpts  in  Trinity  Church  on  Dec.  16,  1904, 
vVallace  Goodrich,  conductor. 

.^nnT^/^^^rf''^'^"  °^  Shepherds'  music  was  played  at  TheOdore  Thomas' 
-nd  of  fho  S^';   '  ""^^  '=°"cei-ts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 

nd  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

tn.n^??rTir^"l       ""^^^  ""^""^        Knauth)  substituted  for  performance 

coccia  Ild^Hn>^        f^f""  h°^'^^  oboi  d'amore  and  oboi  da 

rilfinn^i  a™      f  '"^      ^'^^  bassoons.  and  two  horns.  The  ad- 

£  the  H^nniT^^lJ''^""'"  ^'""'^      """^  the  second  performance 

by  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 


vivaJ^of  thfnM  ol""'  fh"''*'^^^  of  Leipsic  In  Bach's  time  there  were  sur- 
renrSenteri  th-  c.^^'''™^  '^^^  the  church;  boys 

I  shenherl^L  ^  '  ^"""^  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  birth;  priests  entered 
thev  h»H  .  ^PP'^^^'^hed  the  manger;  others  asked  the  shepherds  what 

Sllabv  at  the  tlT~"^T'''-  ^^^^^^^^  answered  and  sang  a 

foSi  ShelDfer  rL'v  .^^'^        """''P^  impersonated.  Mary  asked 

Sslc  Suncn  IvLl^^       V         "^"^  the  customs  which  the 

a  Sbourcirr^on  '"^  ^^^^'^        there  was  probably 

^.geTand  divSTnto  fT''?"""  ''''  '""'^^^^^  '^"^^  '''^'^'^ 

ana  oivided  into  four  rhoir?:  were  placed  in  four  parts  of  the  church; 


th^y  sang  the  Christmas  hymn,  "Quern  Pastores  Laudavere."  line  t 
alternately.   Furthermore,  there  were  Christmas  plays  outside  the 
These  plays  were  performed  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  freedom.  It  wa* 
the  custom  in  Christmas  plays  for  the  shepherds  watching,  by  night  to  sing  a 
"Cantilena  de  laude  pastorwm."  One  of  these  songs  began— 

"Let  us  sing  the  shepherds'  glory 

Who  have  been  renowned  In  story," 
as  In  England  there  were  songs  In  praise  of  certain  handicrafts.  In  the  song 
just  referred  to  all  the  shepherds  named  in  the  Old  Testament  were  men- 
tioned. 

The  BacR  and  Handel  fetishists  often  insist  that  the  two  composers 
were  scrupulous  In  their  setting  the  fitting,  the  only  appropriate  music 
to  the  text.  The  assertion  shows  the  ignorance  of  these  believers  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  music  ^  by  the  two  masters.  Handel  was  not 
only  a  gloriously  reckless  borrower,  plunderer,  thief;  with  Olympian  in- 
difference he  would  take  love  music  from  one  of  his  operas  and  put  it 
to  religious  texts.  More  modern  composers  have  followed  his  example. 
Rossini  has  been  censured  for  transferring  a  famous  passage  from  Don 
BasiUo's  ••Calumny"  aria  in  '•The  Barber  of  Seville"  to  his  "Othello"  in 
which  It  serves  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  In  the  last  act;  but  here 
at  least  Is  the  suggestion  to  the  audience  of  the  dire  effects  of  slan^r. 
tSc^r-od's  "Soldiers  Chorus"  was  written  for  another  opera— not  performed— 
th'an*  "Faust"  Bizet  transferred  an  air  intended  for  another  opera  than 
"Carmen"  and  gave  it  to  Micaela.  Other  composers,  as  Lalo,  have  not 
hesitated  to  transfer  music  in  this  manner. 

It  was  long  believed  that  Bach  for  His  Christmas  Oratorio  did  not 
hesitate  to  transfer  most  of  the  madrigal  pieces  from  secular  occasional 
music— as  from  a  •'Drama  for  Music,"  composed  for  a  Queen's  birthday 
In  1733,  from  a  piece  composed  for  a  birthday  of  an  heir  apparent,  from 
a  complimentary  cantata  for  a  King,  etc.  In  one  of  these  occasional  can- 
tatas Hercules  sings:  "Wreathing  serpents,  long  since  crushed  and  sore 
defeated,  seek  not  my  spirit  to  lull  and  entwine."  The  accompaniment 
depicts  the  twining  of  the  snakes;  but  in  the  'Christmas  Oratorio'  It  goes 
with  the  words:  "Strengthen  me,  that  I  may  endeavor  to  praise  worthily 
thy  mercy." 

But  Charles  Sanford  Terry  in  his  biography  of  Bach  published  last 
year— and  there  is  no  greater  authority  on  Bach  than  this  biographer- 
gives  valid  reasons  for  his  belief  that  music  from  this  oratorio  was  used  for 
cantatas  performed  before  the  oratorio.  It  was  in  September,  1733,  that 
Bach's  singers  and  players  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  Elector  Augustus's 
'•lame  and  wealtly"  heir  Prince  Fi-iedrich  Christian  by  "Hercules  auf  dem 
Bcheide-wege,"  an  old  subject  which  served  Saint-Saens  for  a  symphonic 
poem.  •'Of  Bach's  music  all  but  the  recitatives  and  concluding  chorus  are 
familiar  in  the  'Christmas  Oratorio,'  whose  production  took  place  a  year  later. 
...  It  Is  Inherently  unlikely  that  the  Hercules  music  was  specially  com- 
posed for  Plcandeer's  libretto.  But  a  collation  of  the  two  musical  texts  puts 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  ...  If  these  glosses  are  sound,  the  'Christmas 
Oratorio'  was  already  composed,  In  whole  or  part.  In  the  early  autumn  of 

1733  when  Bach  drew  upon  it  for  his  'Hercules'  and.  as  in  the  case  of 
the  'Matthaeres  passion'  anticipated  its  production  in  its  original  form  by 
putting  some  of  it  to  another  use.  .  .  .  It  is  estabUshed  conclusively  that 
the  six  parts  of  the  'Christmas  Oratorio'  were  performed  consecutively  in 

1734  as  the  several  parts  of  an  'Oratorium.'  It  is,  however,  not  Impossible 
that  the  parts  had  had  earlier  and  independent  performance." 

Many  will  rejoice  In  the  prospect  of  hearing  a  series  of  "Victor  Herbert's 
operettas.  There  are  those  who  can  indulge  in  reminiscences  and  compari- 
Bons;  there  are  others,  younger,  who  will  thus  f6rm  a  delightful  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gifted  composer.  We  first  knew  Herbert  when  he  was  first 
•cellist  of  the  Stuttgart  Royal  Opera  and  the  Court  orchestra.  This  was 
before  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1886  as  the  first  'cellist  ef  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Born  at  Dublin  on  Feb.  1.  1859,  he  prided 
himself  on  being  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Lover.  He  was  seven  years  old 
when  he  was  sent  to  Germany  to  study  music.  His  teacher  for  the  violon- 
cello was  Cossmann.  Herbert  toured  as  a  virtuoso  in  Germany,  France,  Italy; 
he  was  first  'ceUist  of  Strauss's  orchestra  In  Vienna  before  he  went  to 
Stuttgart,  where  he  composed  his  'cello  suite  and  first  "cello  concert.  In 
New  York  he  was  associated  with  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  and  with 
Anton  Seldl's.  He  was  bandmaster  of  the  22nd  New  York  Regiment;  con- 
ductor of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  orchestra  (1898-1904).  In  1894  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  composition  of  light  operas.  The  list  num- 
bers over  thirty,  beginning  with  "Prince  Ananias"  (1894).  His  serious 
operas  "Natoma"  and  "Madelaine"  though  honorably  produced,  did  not 
hol^  the  stage.  His  more  important  orchestra  works  are  occasionally 
performed.  He  was  a  musician  of  sound  attainments,  ■with  an  uncommon 
gift  for  melody,  fertile  in  rhytlimlc  effects,  skilled  In  orchestration,  in  short 
a  musiclon  of  taste  with  an  instinct  for  stage  effects  in  operas  of  the  lighter 
nature— a  genial  companion  with  a  kindly  disposition  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  died,  universally  lamented  in. 

The  first  of  Ernest  Schelling's  concerts  for  children  will  take  place 
Saturday  morning,  Jan.  4,  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Schelling  has  mitten  entertainingly  and  wisely  about  the  nature 
of  these  concerts.  He  says: 

"Make  a  child  feel  that  he  participates,  that  he  can  tell  one  theme 
from  another,  that  he  understands  the  musical  puzzle  as  presented  to  him 
In  a  symphonic  work,— the  clarinets,  bassoons,  etc.,  are  not  just  names 
to  him,  he  knows  something  about  them,  about  their  history,  evolution,  and 
where  they  fit  in  the  orchestra  puzzle  picture.  A  nine-year-old  said,  after 
I  had  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  the  5-4  rhythm  in  the  Tschaikovsky 

Pathetlque,— '5-4  is  not  so  hard  after  all,  it  is  just  2-2  followed  by  3-4  and 
I  don't  see  why  conductors  make  such  a  fuss  over  it  ...  but  I  truly  believe 
that  we  will  onlv  become  a  really  musical  nation  when  we  make  music 
in  the  home,  no  matter  how  fearful  its  beginning  may  be.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  sacred  oblif?ation  of  the  cultured  classes  to  support  whatever 
movement  tends  to  help  maintain  the  traditions  of  Art  and  to  combat  the 
mechanical  tendency  of  this  age.  » 

"When  I  started  these  conceits,  what  guided  me  was  my  own  experience 
as  a  boy,  my  being  crazy  to  knbw  something  about  the  symphony  orchestra, 
the  instruments,  their  fii.story,  the  composers,  and  being  unable  to  get  any 
'  satisfaction,  especially  about  the  instruments,  for  you  see.  a  little  boy 
cannot  see  very  far,  arid  of  course  opportunities  for  going  up  on  the  stage 
and  handling  the  instruments,  getting  to.  know  them  pei-sonally,  so  to 
speak,  were  few  and  far  between.  That  is  why  I  thgught  of  bringing  all 


thpse  to  my  yonthlul  ir.r:  throu:,ii  uoi'  u:  i:..  ,.iidcs;'Bome"greatr 
Cliinese  plHlOsophCT  said  that  one  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words 
and  as  we  dnri\e  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  our  knowledge  from  our  eyes,  I  de- 
cided to  d  doubly  interest  the  audience,  orally  and  visually. 
In  the  I.  ^  have  formed  this  collection  of  slides  on  musical 
-subjects,  the  composers,  what  they  look;  like,  where  they  lived  and  how, 
or  some'  other  oriental  work  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 

"There  are  pictures  to  stir  the  imagination  when  speaking  of  countries. 
The  possibilities  are  endless.  For  instance,  I  have  found  in  16th,  17th  and 
18th  century  prints,  instrumenl^p  of  great  interest,  also  ,many  of  the  great 
masters  painted  instruments  in  portraits. 

"Humor  must  also  enter  into  it.  My  reason  for  having  some  jokes  Is  very 
simple;  it  is  merely  a  questiori  of  shifting  from  one  foot  to  another,  or  as 
in  the  old-fashioned  waltz,  one  must  reverse  occasionally  or  become  hope- 
lessly dizzy!  j 

"The  programs,  with  the  notes  and  questions  have  brought  most  grati- 
fying results.  Many  hundreds  of  books  are  turned  in  each  year— the  com- 
petition for  the  medals  is  keen,  some  of  the  books  are  equally  remarkable 
for  the  accuracy  of  their  answers,  as  for  the  thoughts  expressed.  The  plan 
of  the  children's  concerts  is  briefly  a  carefully  chosen  program  of  sym- 
phonic music,  varied  and  illustrating  whatever  the  subject  may  be.  Some 
series  illustrate  the  different  instruments  of  the  orchestra— for  instance, 
giving  the  violin,  its  history  and  evolution  from  the  archaic  rebec  to  the 
Stradivarius.  Naturally,  at  that  concert  we  will  play  works  in  which  the 
strings  are  predominant  singly  or  in  groups. 

"A  short  talk  illustrated  by  slides  shows  Its  origin,  evolution,  even  its 
construction.  This  is  especially  for  the  boys  who  always  like  to  know  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  round!" 


'Twin  Beds" 

An  all-talkitiE 


Claudio  Muzio  will  take  the  roles  of  Tosca,  Violetta  and  Leonora  in  the 
course  of  the  fortnight  of  operas  to  be  performed  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  next  month.  This  excellent  singer  is  the  daughter  of  Carlo  Muzio, 
who  was  for  many  years  stage  manager  at  thie  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York.  "As  a  child  she  was  often  at  the  opera  house.  When  she  entered 
her  teens,  she  kept  her  father's  books.  It  was  from  his  direction  of  the 
stage  that  she  got  her  first  insight  into  operatic  acting.  A  young  girl,  she 
played  the  piano  and  the  harp.  'When  she  was  15  she  began  to  study  singmg. 
At  the  age  of  18  she  made  her  debut  as  Manon  in  Massenet's  opera  at  the 
Royal  Theatre,  Turin,  under  Toscanini's  direction.  He  took  her  to  Bologna. 
Many  opera  singers,  male  and  female,  have  their  pet  superstitions.  As  a  child 
frequenting  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  her  dolls  were  costumed  after 
the  manner  of  operatic  heroines.  Even  today,  when  she  is  to  sing,  she  often 
has  in  her  dressing  room  a  doll  costumed  exactly  as  the  woman  she  is  about 
to  impersonate." 


THE  MESSIAH 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Thompson  Stone,  conductor,  sang  Han- 
del's "Messiah"  yesterday  afternoon. 
Players  from  the  Symphony  orchestra 
lent  their  assistance.  William  Burbank 
played  the  organ,  Arthur  Fiedler  the 
harpsichord.  The  soloists  were  Clare 
Maentz,  Marie  Murray,  George  Boyn-' 
ton  and  Walter  Kidder. 

In  a  few  months'  time  Mr.  Stone  hf<s 
brought  abput  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  balance  of  his  chorus  and  in  the 
quality  of  tone  they  deliver.  No  lon,jer 
do  the  sopranos  dominate  unduly.  The 
basses,  strong  and  sonorous,  can  hold 
their  own.  So  can  the  tenors,  although 
not  yet  quite  so  sonorously  or  stoutly. 
The  altos,  too,  if  not  quite  so  forth- 
coming as  might  be  wished,  have  de- 
iparted  to  a  great  degree  from  thsir 
earlier  modest  attitude  of  self-efface- 
ment. Mr.  Stone,  in  short,  has  devel- 
oped a  well-sounding,  reasonably  well- 
balanced  chorus,  a  boBy  of  singers  fully 
j  capable  of  doing  his  will. 

Since,  beyond  question,  they  are 
eager  to  fulfil  his  wishes,  we  listeners 
must  needs  collect  that  Mr.  Stone  holds, 
where  most  of  the  "Me.sslah"  is  con- 
cerned, with  a  reticence  of  delivery  that 
borders  on  the  tongue-tied.  No  doubt 
he  is  protesting  against  the  fjall-throat- 
ed  massiveness  that,  in  years  gone  by, 
alone  has  been  the  attribute  accounted 
worth  working  for  in  a  Handel  oratorio. 

There  is  a  golden  mean;  though,  In.  all 
things.  Handel  had  much  to  say,  all 
kind.s  of  things,  and  he  said  them 
mighty  roimdly,  by  means  of  melody, 
accent,  brilliancy  and  significance  of 
coloratura  for  solo  singers  and  chorus 
alike.  Not  much  was  said  yesterday  in, 
at  all  events,  an  hour  and  a  half,  with 
convincing  emphasis,  not  even  the -fa- 
mous "Wonderful."  This  tenuous  view 
of  Handel  turned  Handel's  music  dull. 
Refreshingly  the  chorus  "Surely  He 
hath  borne"  fell  on  the  ear.  Here  Mr. 
Stone  spoke  out. 

Handel,  furthermore,  made  much  of 
his  orchestra  in  achieving  effects.  How 
much  of  Pianz's  supplementary  orches- 
tration Mr.  Stone  did  away  with  yes- 
terday, how  much  of  Mozart's  he  has 
not  told.  The  gue.ss  might  b§  he  had 
.swept  them  all  aside,  and  Handel's,  loo, 
leaving  violins  alone  to  bear  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  Till  the  trum- 
pets took  a  strong  hand  in  "Why  Do 
the  Nations,"  .scarcely  a  tinge  of  color, 
except  the  color  of  .strings  monotonous- 
ly combined,  could  be  easily  heard.  This 
treatment  did  Handel  sad  wrong. 

Let  us  congratulate  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  on  their  action  in  en- 
gaging Boston  soloists,  unless  thpre  are 
superior  singers  available  from  abroad. 
That  policy  will  surely  tend  to  raise 
our  standard  of  singers  at  home,  and, 
if  one  may  judge  from  yesterday's  large 
audience,  it  harms  the  necessary  box 
nfffce  not  at  all.  The  public,  of  cour.se, 
lias  a  right  to  expect  that  they  shall  be 
the  best  Boston  can  Provide.  Each  of 
the  singers  yesterdai  had  something 
agreeable  to  offer.       '         R.  R.  G. 


KEITH- ALBE£ 


"The  River" 

An  all-talkinjr  picture  a(laj>tefl  b.v  .lohn 
Huntpr  Booth,  from  the  novel  hy  Tristam 
Tupper;  direftPd  hy  Frank  Bovzage  and  pre- 
spMtPd  by  William  Fox  with  the  lollowing 

t-ast ; 

.\IIpn  Joh);i  Pender   Charles  FarrcU 

Ivosalee   Mar.v  Biincan 

S;ini   ThompBon    Ivan  Liiiow 

Marsrton    ^  Alfredo  Sahato 

Widow  Thomi)Son   Marsraret  Mann 

The  Miller   Bert  Woodrnff 

It  is  too  bad  that  Charles  Farrell  has 
become  so  popular  in  the  screen  musical 
comedies,  since  it  probably  means  that 
he  will  be  obliged  to  smile  his  way 
whimsically  through  a  whole  series  of 
sickly  sentimental  Cinderella  stories 
without  a  spark  of  originality  or  in- 
terest. Before  he  got  Into  that  mix-up, 
however,  he  did  make  "Seventh  Hea- 
ven" with  Janet  Gaynor  and  "The 
River,"  with  Mary  Duncan.  Both  stories 
were  filmed  under  the  expert  and  sen- 
sitive guidance  of  Frank  Borzage  and 
both  gave  Mr.  Farrell  the  chance  to 
be  something  beside  a  well-tailored 
Prince  Charming.  "The  River"  was  re- 
leased in  New  York  as  a  silent  pic- 
ture, but  dialogue  sequences  have  been 
added  sln^e,  and  they  add  nothing.  The 
story  is  so  simple  and  so  dramatic  that 
conversation  ,  is  not  needed,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  characters  in  it 
is  a  deaf-mute,  played  by  a  great  giant 
of  a  man,  Ivan  Linow. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  title, 
the  story  centres  around  a  great  river, 
and  never  once  are  its  potentialities  as 
an  important  factor  overlooked.    It  is 
the  river  that  brings  the  unsophisticat- 
ed boy,  Allen  John  Pender,  to  the  con- 
struction camp  above  the  dam,  where 
lives  Rosalee,  a  girl  of  too  much  ex- 
perience with  men.    It  is  while  swim- 
ming in  the  river  that  he  first  meets 
her.    It  is  the  river  which  is,  about 
to  bear  them  away  to  happiness  when 
Rosalee's  former  lover,  Marsdon,  an  es- 
caped convict,  returns,  and  it  is  into 
the  river  that  she  casts  herself,  rather 
than  return  to  her  old  life.   Allan  John 
rescues  her  from  the  angry'waters,  and 
at  the  end  It  is  in  the  river  that  Sam 
Thompson,  the  deaf-mute    who  kills 
Marsdon,  washes  his  bloody  hands:  so 
it  Is  that  the  river  carries  away  all 
traces  of  the  evil  past  and  completes 
]  the  story.    None  of  the  opportunities 
I  for  fine  photography  are  neglected,  and 
j  the  river  scenes  are  really  beautiful, 
j    It  is  not  easy  for  such  complete  in- 
nocencp  and  unsophistlcation  as  Allen 
John's  to  be  made  believable,  but  Mr 
Farrell  is  so  boyish  in  appearance  and 
so  ingenuous  in  manner  that  it  becomes 
the  most  natural  and  acceptable  thin" 
m  the  world.    His  performance  here 
ranks  with  his  delightful  Chico  in  "Sev- 
enth Heaven,"  and  that  is  meant  for 
high  praise.   Mary  Duncan  was'  equally 
good  as  Rosalee,  a  far  more  difficult 
part.    Very  well  indeed  she  conveyed 
the  girl's  cynical  amusement  gradually 
turning  to  love  and  admiration,  while 
,y?r<J'ess  terror  and  dismay— when 
she  believes  Allen  John  dead— was  most 
moving.  Her  acting  at  times  is  inclined 
to  be  high-pitched  and  even  hysterical 
but  here  she  was  entii-ely  admirable.— 
£■  L.  H. 


d  Pa'sy  Riilh  MillPi 

Mis    Polari   Gcrlnidp  Aslor 

I;'-  Dolan   Km. IP  Eri.  ksnn 

Ti.  hbie  Dolau   Nj^  Martan 

J,'",'!  r,,   7,azn  Pitts 

fi-lc  liai>o   Ben  HenilricUs.  .Jr. 

.iHMin  IVeejohn   earl  Levinnrs 

.Mrs.  Trofjohii    \life  Lake 

Edward  J.  Small   '.Bert  Roach 

The  sprightly  farce  of  the  stage  be- 
comes crawling  comedy  on  the  screen, 
when  It  IS  given  voice.    This  is  true  of 
"Twin  Beds";  it  seems  bound  to  be 
true  in  any  instance;  for  not  yet  have 
directors,  camera  men  and  players  mas- 
tered  the   trick  of  speed   in   action  j 
coupled  with  briskness  of  dialogue.  For 
that  reason  muc^  of  the  spontaneous 
laughter  evoked  by  a  stage  performance 
is  missing  in  the  screen  translation.. 
Perhaps  realizing  his  technical  handi-I 
caps,  Mr.  Santell  chose  to  revert  to  a 
practice  prevalent  in  the  studios,  that 
of  padding  the  first  half  of  the  picture 
with  incidents  which  had  no  place  in 
the  original  text,  yet  often  times  are 
plausible  and  amusing  enough  m  their 
own  rights.    So  we  have  Elsie  Dolan, 
comely  telephone  operator,  informing 
her  sisters  that  she  is  tired  of  sleeping 
three  in  a  bed;  that  when  she  marries, 
twin  beds  and  a  trip  to  Europe  will  be 
main  parts  of  the  compact.    We  have 
the  family  kitchen,  with  Pa  Dolan,  a 
brick-layer  who  because  of  fear  of  dizzi- 
ness always  quits  his  job  at  the  third 
floor  of  a  new  building;  Ma  Dolan,  a 
kindly  scold,  and  the  burly  Trapp  boys, 
apparently  sweethearts   of   the  other 
Dolan  girls.  There  is  the  battered  piano 
and  its  weak-legged  stool,  the  domestic 
male  trio,  augmented  by  the  obliging 
Danny  Brown,  song-writer  and  show- 
fixer,  to  sing  "Sweet  A-do-line."  in  what 
Elsie'  terms  "bar-room  chords."   This  is 
after  Elsie  and  Danny  have  become  en- 
gaged, following  a  chance  meeting  in  a 
physician's  office.    Meantime  are  intro- 
duced Monty  Solari,  the  philandering 
tenor  in  Danny's  new  show;  Mrs.  Solari, 
who  is  kept  busy  keeping  him  away 
from  other  women,  and  Tillie,  the  dumb 
maid  hired  by  Elsie  for  her  honeymoon 
apartment.      In  fact,  it  is  not  until 
Tillie  appears  that  the  piece  becomes 
really  comic.   Thereafter  are  shown  the 
familiar  .situations  of  the  inebriated 
Monty  waking  up  in  one  of  Elsie's  prec- 
ious twin  beds,  hiding  in  chests,  closets 
and  under  the  beds,  while  Danny,  Mrs. 
Solari  and  Tillie,  to  say  nothing  of  an- 
other married  couple  in  the  same  build- 
ing dart  in  and  out  repeatedly  until  the 
exhausted    Elsie    and    the  disgusted 
Monty  confess  to  what  actually  hap- 
'  pened,  namely  that  Monty  merely  reeled 
into  the  wrong  apartment  and  fell 

Mr.  Kaliz  really  was  the  star  of  the 
picture,  with  his  singing  of  a  pretty 
baUad,  "If  You  Were  Mine,"  his  pertur- 
bation as  the  drunken  intruder.  Miss 
Miller  lacks  the  quick,  deft  touch  essen- 
tial in  a  farcical  role,  and  Mr.  Mulhall, 
though  an  ingratiating  lover,  seemed 
to  have  something  more  serious  than 
the  job  at  hand  on  his  mind.  Miss 
Pitts  made  the  most  of  her  few  ludic- 
rous lines.  In  fact,  all  of  the  minor 
characters  are  of  great  help,  for  they 
distract  one's  attention  from  any  short- 
comings of  the  so-called  principal  play- 
ers. W.  E.  G. 


ville  playSi "stratide d  in  a  snmll  town, 
who  buy  the  local  hotel  and  try  to  make 
fit  into  a  money-getting  proposition. 
They  have  ludicrous  struggles  with  the 
I  hotel's  live-stock  and  get  themselves 
into  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  a  kmd- 
hearted  endeavor  to  straighten  out  a 
boy  and  girl  love  affair.  The  burning 
question  is  whether  they  can  sell  the 
place  at  a  great  profit  for  an  aviation 
landing  field,  and  in  the  end  they  do. 
The  plot  doesn't  really  matter  so  long 
as  the  Gleasons  are  there  to  be  watched 
but  Mary  Philbin  is  appealing  in  an 
unimportant  role  and  John  Breedon  is 
fair  enough  as  her  sweetheart. 

On  the  same  bill  is  Ken  Maynard's 
latest  talking  film,  "Senor  Americano," 
in  which  he  has  endless  chances  to  be 
dashing,  herioc  and  invincible.  The 
story  takes  place  in  California  just  be- 
fore it  became  an  American  possession, 
and  it  is  Mr.  Maynard's  task  to  save 
the  heroine  and  her  father  from  the 
rascalities  of  some  villainous  land- 
grabbers.  Mr.  Maynard  is  stalwart  and 
active  as  is  his  beautiful  horse,  Tarzan. 
Glno  Corrado  gives  an  effective  per- 
formance as  the  heroine's  rejected 
suitor.  E.  L.  H. 


Carmen  Refrgio 
Carmen  Reggio,  contralto,  gave  ; 
recital  of  songs  and  arias  in  Jordai 
Hall  Saturday  night.  Her  accom 
panist  was  Camillo  Bonsignore 
'Upon  her  program  she  had  placet; 
numbers  by  Giordano,  Ponchielli 
Mattel,  Thomas,  Tosti,  Verdi  anc 
other^.       .  ' 

Misfe  Reggio  is  obviously  in  the 
formative  period  and  therefore  shoult; 
not  be  judged  by  accustomed  stand- 
ards. Her  voice  is  at  present  an  in- 
secure instrument,  incapable  of  an- 
swering the  demands  which  Miss 
Reggio ,  no  doubt  would  put  upon  in 
were  she  more  confident  of  it.  Her 
program,  had  she  been  well  advised, 
should  have  contained  songs  of  far 
less  exacting  characteristics.  In  such 
isongs.  Miss  Reggio  would  no  doubt 
have  made  a  much  happier  impres- 
Ision  upon  an  audience  small  in  num- 
ber (the  night  being  Saturd*.y  and 
fhe  flymphony  in  full  swing  a  block 
listwit)  though  friendly.     G.  M.  S. 


PARK 

"The  Shannons  of  Broadway" 

An  all-talkin?  pirtnre  adapted  by  Aenes 
Christine  Johnpton  Inini  the  siape  play  of 
the  .same  name  by  James  Glcason ;  direete<l 
bv  Emnieit  Fljiiii  and  presented  by  Uni- 
versal with  the  following  cast: 

Mickey  Shannon   .James  Gleason 

Enmia  Shannon  Lucile  Webster  Gleason 

Swanzey   Charles  Grapewin 

Tpssie   Mary  I'hilbm 

Chuck   .John  Brpedon 

Bradford   1'om  Sanlschi 

Eddie  Allen    Harry  lyler 

Alice  Allen    Gladys  Croihis 

Minerva  Helen  Mehrmann 

Albee   Robert  T.  Hanies 

Newt   '....Slim  Summerville 

To  be  long,  lanky,  partly  bald  and 
very  solemn  in  appearance  may  not 
sound  like  the  ideal  equipment  for  a 
comedian,  but  James  Gleason,  now  act- 
ing with  his  wife  in  "The  Sharmons  of 
Broadway"  at  the  Park  Theatre,  is  de- 
spitfi  all  this  one  of  the  most  amusing 
persons  now  to  be  seen  and  heard  m 
the  talking  films.  If  he  was  Inaudible, 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  not  be 
nearly  so  funny,  but  he  has  an  inde- 
scribable drawling  manner  which  makes 
the  oldest  jokes  sound  startingly  origi- 
nal. Not  that  the  humor  of  "The  Shan- 
nons of  Broadway"  is  particularly  hoary, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  imitators 
of  Mr.  Gleason's  "Oh,  Yeah?"  and  "Iz 
zat  so?"  style,  that  even  the  original 
might  well  seem  stale.  j 

This  picture,  adapted  from  Mr.  Glea- 

l*°'^'*fu^aee~Diay.^hich  ran  for  sevsral 
ireSueS  on  Broadway,  is  u.tt««y  incon- 
isequen  .  .  ,  ^  ^  ^jight  be  dull, 
5;tr;  not  for-  the  slightly  rowdy  l>u- 
rl  .on  "ood-natured  wisecracks  so 
hberall  -stered  by -Mr,  Gleason 

and  hr  .ifp  Lucile  Webster. 

iThey  F  -  team  of  vaude- 


,eiia  Ar<*.en   

.  ir  Johnstone  Kentlr.v. 

Mr.s.  Bebenham   

RiHicrt  Catkil 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Rope's  End,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  Patrick  Hamilton. 
Produced  in  London  by  the  Repertory 
Players  as  "Rope"  on  March  3,  1929; 
at  the  Ambassadors,  Lopdon,  on  April 
25 — with  Brian  Aherne  as  Brandon; 
Anthony  Ireland  as  Granillo;  Ernest 
Milton  as  Cadell.  (At  the  Repertory 
production)  Sebastian  Shaw  played 
Brandon;  Robert  Holmes,  CadcU.  Pre- 
sented by  Lee  Shu'ocrt  at  the  Theatre 
Masque,  New  York,  on  Sept.  19.  Mr. 
Shaw  played  Brandon;  Ivan  Brandt, 
Granillo;  Mr.  Milton,  Cadell. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follow;: 

Wendham  Brandon    S.-baslian  Shn-  ■ 

(Jharles  Granillo    Jvan  Bi;'.r,  :; 

Sabot   ■■  ■'"n^   '  ■  '■^  "'^ 

Kenneth  Raslail   ..Hav-h  Ponp^tcr 

-  •■         ■  Ee-t:r.o,;       ..  sm.; 

....'ya.mue!  I/. s-^'^ 
.  Nora  Niciio:.-o  i 
...  F-rnest  Mi;!!;n 

Whatever  Mr.  Hamilton  may  say  the 
audience  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  had  in  mind  the  Chicsgo  murderous 
vouths  v,-ho  killed,  actuated  by  vanity 
and  the  longing  for  adventures  that 
would  excite  them.  Why  bring  in  Ds 
Quincey?  He  wrote,  to  be  sure,  a  fa- 
mous essay,  a  masterpiece  of  grim  irony; 
he  discussed  murder  in  all  its  forms,  as 
professor  lecturing  on  the  fine  arts;  and 
in  a  Macabre  spirit  insisted  that  a  well 
planned  and  executed  murder  was  the 
finest  of  the  arts.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton had  read  this  essay,  but  the  par- 
allel between  his  two  youths  and  those 
in  Chicago  and  the  motives  of  both  is 
so  close  that  it  seems  impossible  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  atrocious  crime  that 
was  world  famous,  or  infamous,  as  you 
please. 

As  the  dramatist  was  "immersed  in 
study"  at  Oxford,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  he  knew  his  Horace  and  the  ad- 
vice given  by  him:  "Let  not  Medea  kill 
her  children  in  the  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence." So  the  likely  youth  In  "Rope'.s 
End"  is  .strangled  before  the  curtain 
rises.  As  Brandon  had  what  wa  ■ 
described  as  a  "chest-complex";  as  a 
morbid  bov  was  found  of  talking  about 
chests  and  what  they  might  contain, 
it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  the 
chest  would  be  a  convenient  hiding 
place  for  the  corpse.  He  and  Granillo 
would  carr}'  the  chest  to  Oxford  that 
night.  But  Brandon  was  not  content 
with  this  adventure.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  side-splitting  joke  to  in- 
vite relatives  of  the  murdered  boy,  the 
father  and  mother,  a  young  cowple, 
,and  a  supposedly  effeminate  poet,  one 
Rupert,  to  dinner,  and  to  use  to  chest 
for  a  table.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  What  a  joke 
to  see  the  old  man  eating  and  drinking 
W  the  chest  and  wondering  when  hi' 
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wife  finally  telepfibned  hiim  where  ms 
dear  son  and  heir  had  gon".  This  is 
the  one  repulsive  idea  in  the  whole 
play,  an  idea  worthy  of  old  Marston 
and  Tourneur,  creators  of  monsters  at 
a  time  when  English  playgoers  de- 
manded horrors  heaped  on  horrors. 

The  exposition  of  the  play  is  in  the 
opening  dialogue,  or  rather  the  mono- 
logue of  the  exulting  Brandon.  As  the 
drama  was  played  last  night  the  wonder 
was  that  he  chose  the  high-strung, 
hysterical,  chickenhearted  Granillo  for 
his  partner.  The  play  after  the  invited 
guests  are  assembled  is  the  gradual 
change  on  Rupert's  part  from  suspicion 
to  certainty;  his  ominous  hints,  his  ter- 
rifying questions,  his  securing  evidence, 
and  at' last  the  opening  of  the  chest, 
the  eloquent  denunciation,  the  whist- 
ling to  the  policeman  waiting  in  the 
street  below. 

Reviewers  have  spoken  of  a  crescendo 
of  horror.    Outside  of  the  chest  used 
for  a  dining  table,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  called  horrible  in  the  successive . 
incidents  and  situations.    The  audience 
sees  one  murderer  cool  and  resourceful  j 
until  he  knows  that  Rupert  knows;  it  ' 
sees  the  other  murderer  a  coward  from 
the  moment  his  voice  is  heard  on  the  , 
darkened  st^ge.  The  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  audience  is  curiosity  concerning 
Rupert's  methods;  increasing  admira- 
tion for  the  Ingenuity  displayed.  [ 

The  play  has  a  literary  merit  seldom  ' 
found  in  dramas  of  this  class.  If  the ' 
young  lovers  talk  in  a  vapid  manner, 
it  is  no  doubt  to  show  how  foolish  Is 
I  the  chatter  of  supposedly  intelligent  be-  | 
ings  when  there  is  falling  into  love. 
I  Mrs.  Debenham  is  introduced  merely 
to  excite  laughter  by  easy  means.  Ru-  I 
pert,  who  at  times  airs  his  views  as 
a  writer  for  the  Yellow  Book  in  the 
years  when  Oscar  'Wllde  was  regarded 
as  the  most  exquisite  wit,  often  talks 
sensibly,  to  the  point.  It  might  be  sur- 
mised that  when  he  is  apparently  silly 
he  is  most  in  earnest  as  a  detective. 

The  drama  was  eflectively  played. 
Perhaps  Granillo  was  too  much  o2  a 
coward  to  have  ever  entered  into  the 
horrid  joke;  but  granted  that  he  was 
coward  by  the  command  of  the  drama- 
tist, the  exhibition  of  terror,  and  of 
the  continual  fear  of  detection,  was  con- 
vincing, though  it  did  not  shake  the 
soul  of  the  spectator.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
the  egoistic  murderer  to  the  life;  while 
Mr.  Milton  was  not  only  entertaining 
in  speech,  often  simply  by  his  artful 
nmphasis  and  Innuendo — not  only  vivid 
In  a  physical  portrayal — but  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  a  spokesman  of  society 
he  had  true  dramatic  force.  Mr.  Ly- 
sons  gave  a  noteworthy  portrayal  of 
the  father. 

An  audience,  large  in  spite  of  the 
season  and  the  inclement  weather,  gave 
the  closest  attention  and  appreciated 
the  excellence  of  the  performance. 


s  perfection  of  their  Intricate' 
There  is  the  comic  "Jazzlips  " 
Richardson.  Icose-Jointed  clog  and  acro- 
batic dancer,  who  takes  a  scene  by 
hircsclf  with  an  original  dance  routine 
culminating  in  a.. sensational  slow  split. 

There  is  Bnby  Cox.  she  of  crooning, 
husky  gaiety,  big  yearning  eyes,  flying 
feet  snd  csmpact,  Isopard-lithc  firure. 
"Pi::io"  ii  the  conventional  revicv.xr's 
word  for  her  type,  we  believe.  Dolly 
McCcrn-.nck.  in  a  dim  jungle  scene,  is 
iiigh  prisstess  of  the  d?.nce,  leading  her 
■W'-it^ing  votaries  in  a  prayer  for  rain. 
Of  Tghtcr  vein  is  another  woodland 
.■^ccne,  the  Wedding  of  the  Rabbit  and 
the  Bear,  in  which  the  "animals"  cavort 
in.aginatively  to  warm,  lilting  music. 

There  is  tHe  expected  singing  of 
-"oirjtual':.  by  a  group  called  Wooding's 
Jubilee  Singers,  and  there  are  comic 
sketches:  in  a  police  court,  in  a  tele- 
graph office,  in  the  quarters  of  a  prize- 
fight fixer,  and  so  on.  The  comedy  is 
for  the  most  part  of  negro  manner 
rather  'hr'.n  of  matter,  there  are  stale 
jokes  which  the  audience  spots  in  ad- 
vance— and  laughs  at  just  the  same. 

Primarily  it  is  a  show  of  dancing,  of 
rolling  quadroon  eyes  and  wailing  clar- 
inets— of  sentimental  negro  lyrics  that 
always  seem  in  character.  The  chorus — 
the  Hot  Chocolate  Drops,  as  they  are 
called — deserve  special  commendation. 
Such  smooth,  spontaneous  ensemble 
work  is  seen  once  in  a  blue  moon. 

H.  F.  M. 


she  is  ''a  nice  Kia    ana  csuoris  nen 
home,  a  proceeding  which  finds  little 
favor  with  Alice's  mother,  a  domineering 
lady  who  has  no  use  lor  sailors.  She 
,  orders  him  out  of  the  house,  but  the 
'next  day  Alice  meets  him  again  and  the.r 
]  go  on  a  spree,  returning  late  in  the 
'  evening.     Discovered  by  Mrs.  Brown 
in  the  act  of  embracing  William,  or 
Kelly  as  the  film  has  it.  Alice  defies  her 
mother  and  walks  out  of  the  house, 
dragging  the  embarrassed  youth  with 
her. 

William's  intentions  have  not  been 
very  serious,  and  he  is  greatly  dismayed 
when  he  discovers  that  Alice  expects 
him  to  marry  her.    He  backs  out  \m- 
gracefully  and  goes  to  sea  while  Alice, 
too  proud  to  go  home,  earns  her  living 
dancing  in  a  cabaret.    Six  months  at  i 
sea  bring  about  a  change  of  heart  and  I 
William  return  to  man'y  her.  only  to  i 
find  that  she  has  vanished.  Finally  he  | 
finds  her  and  drags  her  home  to  matri- 
mony and  respectability.    Anita  Page 
is  a  very  pretty  Alice,  and  arouses  much 
sympathy  for  her  unhappy  plight.  Karl  | 
Dane  has  some  amusing  ijioments  when  i 
he  cuts  loose  in  a  night  club  with  a 
chandelier.  E.  L.  H.  I 


TREMONT  THEATRE  | 
"Hot  Chocolates"  [ 
;  A  "tanskin  revel,"  featuring  Babyj 
Cox,  Edith  Wilson,  "Jazzlips"  Richard-! 
j  son,  and  Russell  Wooding's  orchestra. [ 
Music  by  Thomas  Waller  and  Harryf 
Brooks,  lyrics  by  Andy  Razaf,  direction' 
by  Danny  Dare,  comedy  sketches  byl 
Eddie  Green,  settings  by  P.  Dood  Acker-j 
man.  Other  principals:  Pearl  McCor- 
mick,  Florence  Parnham,  Jimmie  Bas-I 
kette.  Margaret  Simms,  Cabell  Calloway.i 
Dolly  McCormack. 

Although  "Hot  Chocolates"  has  been 
sprinkled  with  verbal  posies  from  the 
critical  hothouses  of  Manhattan,  its 
people  last  night  gave  no  sign  that  they 
were  bored,  oversure  of  themselves,  or 
tired  of  it  all.  In  fact,  the  snap,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  flaming  vehemence  of 
their  rhythmic  convolutions  gave  the 
impression  that  they  had  pointed  fori 
he  Boston  engagement  instead  of  tak- [ 
aig  it  in  .stride. 

Or  maybe  the-se  people  of  richly  varie- 
?ated  complexions,  these  lemon,  ecru, 
md  cream-colored  girls  from  Harlem, 
ind  their  male  companions  of  cafe-au- 
ait,  tobacco,  creme  de  cocoa,  chocolate 
nd  ebony— maybe  they  are  just  singin' 
r-i  dancin'  fools  anyway,  and  if  they 
Udn't  get  paid   for  it,  would  strut 
leir  stuff  on  the  street  corner  because 
f  a  permanent  itch  to  dance  and  sing,  i 
me  inclined  to  that  conviction  last  t 
Ight  long  before  the  first-act  finale. 
Perhaps  you  have  surmised  by  this  i 
-me  that  we  consider  "Hot  Chocolates" 
-'ast,  savagely  graceful  negro  show  of 
Tar  from  negligible  Fahrenheit,  a  revue  i 
orthy  of  the  tradition   of  "Shuffle  1 
long,"    "Dixie    to    Broadway."  and 
Slackbirds."  If  you  don't  like  the  Mil-  ' 
r  and  Lyle  sort  of  thing,  shun  it  like 
)ison;  vice  versa  come  in  out  of  the 
Id.  i 
To  be  specific,  there  is  the  male  danc-  I 
g  aggregation  called  the  Bon  Bon  i 
iddies,  which  appeared  from  time  to 
ne  m  varying  guises,  bringing  hearty  ' 
plause  with  their  athletic  zest  and  the  I 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  Middle  Watch" 

Performed  by  the  Copley  Producing 
Company.  Last  evening  the  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Privatp  Osg  15.  E.  Clivp 

Ah  Fong  Richard  Whorf 

Fny  Katon  Rhona  Fenelp.v 

rapt.  Randall.  R.  M.  L.  I.  .   .  .Gerald  Rogrers ! 

I  Lucv  Eldrid?p  Margaret  Osmond  | 

Klac  IJputenant   Huco  Swirkal! 

I  Nan'-.v   Hewitt   Esther  Mit<-hpll  I 

Charlotte   Baddeley.  .  .   ..Ian  Emer.v," 

Admiral  ."Sir  Hercules  Hewitt ..  Ralph  Rdberts' 

Mary  Carlton  Rosalind  Russell  i 

Lady  Hewitt  Ag-nes  Elliott  Scott 

The  Middle  Watch  originated  as  an 
amateur  sketch  which  was  written  by 
Commander  Stephen  King-Hall  of  thet 
British  Navy  for  a  Christmas  week  en- 
tertainment aboard  HMS  Repulse,  sta- : 
tioned  at  Gibraltar.  Ian  Hay  has  re-j 
written  it  and  still  it  has  not  lost  its 
original  quality.  ( 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  comedy  i 
of  the  most  usual  kind,  abounding  in 
the  gags  and  situations  which  charac-j 
terized  the  first  comedy,  it  Ls  highly 
entertaining.  For  example,  the  girls, 
who  have  been  caught  on  board  ship' 
when  sudden  orcers  to  sail  under  full 
steam  to  the  rescue  of  the  admiral  s 
yacht  are  i-ssued,  change  state-rooms 
once  too  often  in  an  effort  to  elude 
the  admiral.  It  becomes  a  bit  tiresome 
at  this  point. 

The  character  of  Private  Ogg  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Clive  is  the  brightest  i 
spot  in  the  performance.  To  the  quali- 
ties of  the  character  made  famous  by 
Bairnsfather  and  the  cook  In  "Journey's 
End,"  he  has  added  his  own  inimitable, 
touch  to  produce  a  truly  delightful  ser- 
vice cockney.  . 

The   typical   American  girl  in  the' 
character  of  Mary  Carlton  is  badly  S 
over-written,  but  performed  with  en- 
thusiasm and  some  effectiveness  by  Miss 
Russell.    Although  this  character  mav 
depict  to  the  British  mind  the  true 
nature  of  young  America  and.  conse- 
quently go  unchallenged  by  British  cri- 
tics, it  is  still  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  play  can  rank,  as  it  does,  as 
one  of  London's  outstanding  successes.  I 
— W.  B.  K.  j 

LOEW'S  STATE  j 
"I\'avy  Blues"  I 
An  all-talking  picture  adapted  by : 
Dale  'Van  Every  from  the  original  screen  i 
story  of  Raymond  Schrock;  directed 
by  Clarence  Brown  and  presented  by ' 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  follow- j 
ing  cast: 

Kelly  ...William  Haines 

Ahfe  Anita  Page! 

Sypn  Swanson  Karl  Danej 

Mr.   Brown  .1.  C.   Nugent  I 

Mrs.  Brown  Edythe  Chapman / 

Hias-ins  'Wade  Botpler! 

The  motion  picture  public  seems  tol 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  who^ 
think  that  William  Haines  is  just  a, 
breezy,  lovable  kid.  and  those  who  think, 
that  he  is  an  insufferable  and  con- 
ceited   nuisance.     His    latest  picture, 
"Navy  Blues."  now  showing  at  Loew's 
State,  will  offer  no  surprises  to  either 
group.    In  this  film,  the  first  talkie  he' 
has  made,  the  bumptious  William  hasl 
the  part  of  a  sea-going  gob.  who  likes 
the  ladies  anyway  short  of  matrimony. 
His  voice  is  about  what  was  to  have! 
been  expected:   perfectly  audible  anc 
rather  noisy,  though  less  .so  than  mighi 
have  been  feared.    His  acting  is  al 
over  the  place  in  his  customary  style 
a  style  that,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  find; 
much  favor  with  a  large  public. 

The  beginning  of  the  film  finds  Will- 
iam on  shore  leave  with  another  frolic- 
some sailor  impersoanted  by  Karl  Dane 
He  gets  roped  into  some  kind  of  a 
Ladies  Aid  Society  party  for  unattached 
sailors  and  anong  the  girls  who  have 
come  to  do  their  duty,  he  finds  a  person- 
able damsel  named  Alice  Brown,  a 
thin  disguise  of  Anita  Page.   He  thinks 


CHRISTMAS  CHORUS 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  de- 
parting from  custom,  gave  fragments 
only  of  the  "Messiah"  at  last  night's 
Christmas  concert  in  Symphony  hall. 
In  the  place  of  their  deletions  they  sang 
the  first  two  parts,  almost  in  entirety, 
of  Bach's  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  also, 
for  full  measure,  an  admirable  chorus 
by  Chadwick,  "This  Is  the  Month."  and 
;  another  by  Sweelinck,  "Born  Today." 
i    Whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
j  the  box  oflSce,  a  program  so  mixed  was 
cunningly  devised  or  clumsily  is  a  ques- 
!  tion.   In  any  event.  It  proved  agreeable, 
with  contrast  to  relieve  it,  and  novelty. 

For  Bach's  oratorio  came  as  good 
as  new  to  nine  people  out  of  ten,  and 
those  who  know  it  even  slightly  must 
be  either  old  as  the  hills  or  else  have 
been  ■n'anderers  abroad.  The  neglect  ' 
of  the  work  is  hard  to  explain.  In  the 
two  parts  of  it  we  heard  last  night 
there  flows  one  steady  stream  of  beauti- 
ful music  —  choruses  and  chorales 
mounting  to  the  superb;  chorales,  for 
variety's  sake,  so  comfortable  and 
homelike  the  most  unpretending  of 
choirs  could  sing  them,  with  delightful 
airs  to  relieve  possible  choral  monotony. 

The  glorious  soaring  melody  in  every 
bar,  including  the  recitatives,  the  bril- 
liant instrumentation  abounding  in  , 
character,  piquancy  and  strength — no  ' 
wonder  the  young  moderns,  suddenlv  ' 
discovering  the  past,  cry  "Back  to  i 
Bach!"  Given  a  bit  of  the  genius  of  I 
Bach,  they  could  scarcelv  do  better. 

Through  Bach's  orchestral  waj-s  Mr.  j 
Slone  appeared  to  find  his  way  more, 
easily  than  through  Handel's.  With' 
the  far-flung  line  of  his  melody  he 
showed  himself  less  sympathetic.  The 
great  first  chorus  suffered  from  lack 
of  shading  and  accents  properly  ap- 
plied; It  jolted  rather  than  flowed. 

To  the  chorales,  on  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  Stone  gave  a  noble  stride;  they 
moved  with  dignity,  clothed  in  beauti- 
ful tone.  And  in  the  Chadwick  chorus- 
and  the  Sweelinck  Mr.  Stone  reached 
the  high  point,  to  date,  of  his  Handel 
and  Haydn  career.  There,  there  was 
brilliant  chorus  singing,  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  firm  as  a  rock,  ex- 
tremely musical,  and  of  a  rousing  liveli- 
ness. 'When  w-e  can  count  on  choral 
work  maintained  at  that  high  pitch, 
then  will  the  Boston  public  have  done 
with  talk  about  the  moribund  state  of 
oratorio. 

The  solo  singers,  Clare  Maentz.  Marie 
Murray.  George  Boynton  and  Walter 
Kidder,  brought  the  same  individual 
virtues  to  the  delivery  of  Bach's  music 
which  characterized  their  dealing  with 
Handel  on  Sunday.  R.  R.  G. 

THIS  T\XEK'S  STAGE 

COPLEY — "The    Middle    Watch."  naval 
farce. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "WinffS  Over  Europe." 
with  Th<.itre  Guild  playero:  last  week. 

MA.1KST1C— "Naushly  Marietta."  first  in 
oyelp  of  Victor  Herbert  operettas,  with  line 
MarypML-a  ;  opens  toitiiirht. 

PLVMOLTH — '  The  House  of  Fear,"  m,T8- 
tery    fane,    with  Cecil  Spoouer;    opens   to-  | 
nipht.  I 

REPERTORY  —  "The  Water  Babies,"- 
Christmas  f antas.v :  opens  Christmas  da.y  , 
matiopp  at  3. 

SHI  BERT— "SlfiUe  Up  the  Band."  George 
Gershwin's  new  musical  comedy,  with  Clark  , 
and  McCnlietiFh:   first   performance  Christ- 
mas (Wednesday I  nisht. 

TREMONT  — "Hot    Chocolalft."  colored 

reyue. 

WILBUR — "Rope's  End."  Patrick  Henry's 
thriller,  with  Ernest  Milton. 

Note — The  Colonial  and  Shubert  Lyric 
theatres  are  dark. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"Naughty  Marietta" 

A-  comic  opera  in  two 
by  Victor  Herbert,  book 
Rida  Johnson  "young;  prodt 
Wieting  Opera  House,  S: 
Oct.  1910,  and  at  the  New 
atre.  New  York,  by  Oscar 
stein,  Nov.  7,  1910,  with  Emma  TrenUii 
In  the  title  role,  and  Orville  HanoUi 
as  Cajit.  Dick;  revived  Oct.  21.  ,J»2S 
at  the  Jolson  Theatre,  New  "York,  b 
the  Jolson  Theatre  Musical  Corned  ■ 
Company.  Performed  last  evening  a. 
the  Majestic  Theatre  with  this  caatj 
Capt.  Richard  Warrington .  .  Ballred 

■tit. -Gov.  Gr.indct  Herbert  L.  Wi 

Etienne  Grandet   Louis  Tempi 

i?ir  Harry  Blake  v.-,-=i»-  ^T^rl 

ilas  Slick 
RudoIIo,  .  - 

f  lorenze   '  lar: 

MaMe.tt  a  D' Altena  H 

Lizett«  .  .   Eul 

Adah   Lydia 

Faofhon   "  —  t»rii! 

Felice  .f   .      Frances  BavielU 

Indian  Edward  Taylo 

East  Indian  Hobson  Toun 

Knife  Grinder   .  .  ^.   Bernie  8aee 

JThe  spirit  of  "Victor  Herbert  ha»ered 
over  the  musical  director's  chair  last 
evening,  substantial,  benign.  Jovial 
^ilertly  competent.  Those  on  the  stage 
must  have  sensed  that  presence,  for 
they  sang  the  Herbert  melodies  fer- 
vently, intelligently,  often  brilliantly 
The  musicians  in  the  orchestra  pit 
looked  beyond  Mr.  Louis  KroU  to  view 
the  maestro  himself,  and  swayed  to  his 
rhythms  and  crescendos  as  if  they  were 
.ur.rier  the  sway  of  his  magic  batcm.  A 
Christmas  eve  audience  sufficlenth 
fumerous  to  fill  five-sixths  of  a  large 
auditorium  applauded  generously,  de- 
manded frequent  repetitions.  It  wouif. 
appear  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  re 
niark  lightly  that  Victor  Herbert's  tunes 
^re  ttsdd.  or  even  old-fashioned.  It 
-K  doubtful  if  ever  they  can  become 
|!"l-fa*hloned,  for  Herbert  wrote  his 
larlier  .scores  at  least  with  the  «n 
pusiasm  of  eternal  youth,  singing  his 
iorigs  with  a  freshness  and  a  spon 
^aneity  which  age  may  not  wither. 

So,  unstinted  credit  belongs  to  those 
who  undertake   to  revive  the  better] 
known  of  his  operettas  and  light  operas 
In  this  instance  it  happens  to  be  the 
Messrs.  Shubert.    If  they  have  not 
mounted  ."Naughty  Marietta,"  for  In 
stance,  elaborately,  they  have  not  done 
it  cheaply.   If  they  have  not  assembler 
a  chorus  artf»il  In  all  the  graces,  they 
have  seen  to  It  that  their  chorister 
could  sing.    And  they  assuredly  have 
selected  their  principals  with  more  than 
ordinary  shrewdness.    As  last  evening'; 
performance  progressed  it  became  bet- 
ter, smoother,  rounder.    Miss  Marven- 
ga's  first  entrance  and    her  opening 
song,  "Naughty  Marietta,"  ser\'ed  by  It; 
cheerfulness,  its  lack  of  self-conscious 
ness.  to  dissipate  a  certain  lassitude  o 
nervousness  hitherto  noticeable  In  he 
associates.  Thence  onward,  it  was  Mis. 
Marvenga    who    by    unflagging  gooc 
spirits  and  soaring  notes  held  the  per 
formance  to  proper  pitch.    Miss  Mar 
venga,  and  Mr.  KroU.    She  for  thi 
singers,  he  for  the  musicians,  carrlec 
their  standards  high. 

Mrs.  Young's  libretto  never  has  beer 
considered  the  most  worthy  'of  the 
many  to  which  Victor  Herbert  gave  or 
chestral  decoration;  yet  he  must  have 
enjoyed  writing  that -score.  Note  such 
sparkling  ensembles  as  the  "Italian 
SU'eet  Song."  "Live  for  Today":  the  sl> 
musical  humors  of  "The  Sweet  Bye 
and  Bye"  and  "It's  Pretty  Soft  for 
EUas";  the  wistful  strains  of  the  dream 
melody.  "Sweet  Mystery  of  Life";  the 
sentimental  call  of  "I'm  Falling  in 
Love  with  Someone.''  Even  that  little 
heard  and  scarcely  remembered  num- 
ber for  contralto  voice,  "  'Neath  the 
Southern  Moon."  took  on  a  sombre 
beauty  as  Miss  Van  Gilder  sang  it 

The  stery  Is  of  Marietta,  Countess 
d'Altena.  who  ran  away  from  a 
wealthy  home  Ui  Ftance  to  meet  Capt. 
R;cha:-'d  Warrington  of  the  Rangers, 
lit  Nev.'  Orleans.  His  apparent  indif- 
ference and  his  purchase  of  Adah,  a 
slave  girl,  in  a  burst  of  chivalry  mis- 
understood by  ?.lanetta.  leads  her  to 
promise  to  wed  Etienne  Grandet,  whose 
avocation  is  piracy.  Before  -the  final 
curtain,  he  is  exposed,  and  Marietta 
a^d  Capt.  Dick  declare  a  mutual  love. 
Miss  Marvenga  made  the  runaway 
madcap  a  joj-ous  creature,  saucy, 
charming,  bedeviling.  She  is  a  natural 
bom  acting  pirima  donna.  Mr. 
"Young's  tenor  voice  is  still  a  priceless 
possession.  Less  constraint  and  greater 
masten-  of  his  lines  will  make  hi* 
more  effective  in  the  near  future.  A 
diminutive  comedienne.  Eulalia  Young, 
became  instantly  a  favorite  through 
her  facilit.v  in  comic  mien,  gestures 
and  deliwry  of  lines.  Mr,  Capron 
was  a  fairly  amusing  figure  as  the 
youth  ever  seeking  his  opportimlty,_» 
sort  of  acrobatic  singing  comedian, 
Templeman  was  a  sauve  villain, 
Watrous  a  portly  official  given  to 
posiiy  and  procrastination.  It 
pity  there  was  no  song  for  hini 

"With  such  an  auspicious  bed.nlng. 
there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  t!  -•■'m- 
Ised  cycle  of  Herbert's  works 
through  to  fruition     For  tli 
of  jazz  and  lig^.r-.velght  tui 


as  the 
inity,  • 


□ujo  prove  oom  resnm  ana  eau- 
1.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
Blaus.  and  there  is  such  a  thine 
'  melody.  w.  E.  G, 

fPtTMOUTH  THEATRE 
louse  of  Fear" 

ystery  farce  in  three  acts  by  ' 
ppence.     Staged  by  Elmer  H. 
Presented  by  Ray  Productions,  i 
he  cast: 


.  .  Fred  Stronr 
Lorn*  Elliott 
Edward  Weiiholii 
.Barbara  Gr^s' 
Jean  Clevpland 
Rex  Carleton 
Gordon  Weskolt 
William  E.  Greea 


uder 
Zila 


Ladd 
ndail 


*0"son   Cecil  Spoon^. 

 -....Knox  Herold 

P'O"   -Francis  McHiirh 

»rce  is  aptly  named.  So  fear- 
•  the  house  in  which  the  actloh 
lat  one  spectator,  who  had  to 
Be  time,  before  the  final  curtain 


up  the  aisle  with  the  very  fc  i 
idy  hand  on  his  ankle,  all  ready 
him  into  outer  darkness, 
ley  worked  as  intended,  those 
■  sl^Bg  and  stabbings  in  the  house  of 
I  foBSelped  out  by  yells  in  the  dark, 
I  a^BBoans.  Bare  hands  appearing  from 
M  noSftre-  brandishing  knives,  had  no 
I  main  effect  in  producing  nervous  ten- 
I  slon,  A-s  for  disappearances  and  sud- 
1  den  death — toward  the  end  they  got 
1  almoBt  too  common  to  thrill  as  they 
*  would  have  thrilled  if  employed  with 
'pserve. 

learse  the  course  of  a  mystery 
vinild  never  do.    To  tell  of  the 
lyiiMles  in  that  house  of  fear  would 
louBen  If  permitted,  be  an  easy  un- 
1^  denBong,  they  fell  so  fast.    To  sug- 
H  gest  ft  taste  of  the  quality  it  will  serve 
|H  to  rreort  that  one  Mme.  Zita,  a  cele- 
IH  bnjiB  "niedlum"  occupying  the  highly 
^1  "I^Hteed"  mansion  of  a  dead  medium, 
H  inHRamous  still,  was  engaged,  with 
theifelp  of  beneficent  spirits,  in  track- 
ing down    a    murderer.  Maleficent 
,  spirits,  unfortunately,  or  so  it  appeared, 

ftook  a  hand  in  the  proceedings,  not 
to  ftirget  a  misguided  human  or  two. 
A  mv^tery  play  with  so  many  potent 

be  they  skilfully  managed  or  thirds 

°      '^i^'^K^  I*"  °'  '    I  mentioned  La  Argentina,  apropos 

,ia  Diystiflcations?  The  house  of  fear  i  of  the  dancing.  "She  is  wonderful  I" 
boimded  in  both.      .     ,       ,  he  cried.    "But  she  ha.s  refined  Spanish 

P'*y  ^  ^  ^*r<=^       dancing  much  for  your  American  eves. 

(wdl  The  farce  is  of  a  popular  brajid.  off  .stage  she  is  witty,  charming.  But 
WiiMracks  crack  liquor  flows,  the  vou  should  see  Dora  la  Cordobesita  .  .  . 
^  ■^^^^^iJ^J^^.f'^^^^  of  the  4  gypsy,  small  and  fat.  and  dark,  and 
pgM-  Funny  enoiigh,  it  seemed  fun-,  off-stage  ignorant  and  crude.  When 
nW»till,  to  many.  In  conjunction  wltii  she  dances,  she  !<»  divine!  But  alas, 
miirdpf  and  similar  horrors.  - 


Europe  ih.it  ;..ua,vs  dcprecSle  the  for- 
eigner— they  think  they  are  right  in 
everything — right  and  best — not  because 
of  virtues  of  their  own,  but  because 
every  one  else  is  so  horrible  1" 

The  phone  rang,  and  Mr.  Iturbl  went 
to  it,  stumbling  over  the  neat  rows  of 
shoes  .  .  .  extraordinarily  small  ones, 
for  his  feet,  true  to  Spanish  physique, 
are  very  small  ....  that  he  had  laid 
out  to  pack.  At  the  phone  he  began 
in  uncertain  English,  hurried  into 
French,  gave  the  instrument  an  un- 
I  comprehending  glare,  and  frantica)ly 
turned  it  over  to  me,  all  despair.  At 
his  dictation,  I  got  the  matter  of  the 
telephone  call  settled;  then  I  was  set 
to  peeling  an  apple  for  him  while  he 
practised  some  finger  exercises. 

Pong-pong  ....  slowly,  forcing  his 
strong  dark  hands  into  superhuman 
i  flexibility  .  .  .  and  in  the  mean  time, 
'continuing  a  running  fire  of  conversa- 
jtion,  peppered  with  jokes,  and  an  oc- 
asional  rapturous  kiss  wafted  ceiling- 
ard. 

"The  Spaniard  is  .sometimes  thought 
loUsh  in  foreign  lands,"  he  said,  "be- 
luse  he  is  so  ready  to  admire  eveiy- 
ling.    But  the  Spaniard  has  an  un- 
>ual  idea  of  courtesy.    He  believes  in 
lying  to  you  what  he  thinks  you  want 
to  hear.    When  he  m^kes  a  mistake, 
naturally  he  is  thought  to  be  a  silly 
fellow.    This  willingness  to  admire  any- 
thing he  is  expected  to  really  shows  the  { 
ideep-seated  pride  of  the  Spaniard.  He 
Is  so  proud  that  he  does  not  attempt 
\t  make  others  see  the  superiority  he 
liels.     Other    countries    are  always 
Aiixiously  making  certain  that  you  rec- 
ognize their  virtues. 

HARD  WORK  TO  PLAY  PIANO 

"There  is  much  in  Spain  that  I  love 
and  admire,"  said  he.  "but  I  dislike 
some  things  that  are  Spanish  too.  How- 
ever, I  feel  called  upon  to  defend  my 
country  when  I  hear  of  people  going 
to  travel  there,  expecting  to  see  all  the 
people  in  Cordoban  hats,  and  all  the 
'adles  dancing  with  castanets!"  Pong 
pong  .  .  .  and     then     runs  in 


now  she  has  married  a  torero,  and  she 


Klliott  playing  Mme.  Zlta,  led:  will  dance  no  more 

'Ivf^oV,,  ™*ii^^'''°"^,/''*u'.*^'^      All  the  while.  Mr.  Iturbl  was  working 
^tiemely  well,  so  well  that,  byi  with  his  hands,  doing  finger  exercises 
fi-failing  gravity,  she  actually  bending  the  fingers  of  one  hand  with 
cauiea  conviction    At  the  head  of  the,  the  other,  forcing  them  back  until  the 
wing  stood   Miss  Spooner.   an  tendons  falily  creaked.  Everv  now  and 
erviowed  with  genuine  drollery  then  he  .sighed.  "Ah,  it  is  hard  work 
flow  of  spirits  she  never  let  flag,  to  play  the  piano— hard  work." 
'  detective,  Mr.  Green  snarled  in     "Why    are   you  so   cruel   to  your 
odox  manner  of  the  stage  de-  hands?"  I  gasped 
A  v^,    .        "^estcott  had  the  fitting     "So  that  they  won't  be  cruel  to  me. 
Hi-boniiair  way  for  the  person  even,'body,  They  must  do  my  work  tonight.  (He 
uipected  of  foul  play.    The  others  did,  was  to  play  with  the  Boston  Svmphonv 
R.  R.  G.    I  that  night  ...  a  second  concert).  "I 
am  a  good,  dependable  artist."  .said  lie, 
"and  I  have  to  work.    I  am  not  a 
'bigger  and  better  pianist.'  I  don't  want 
to  be.    I  am  just  myself.    I  give  over 
ino  concerts  a  year;   it  is  physical 
labor." 

MTJSCLE  LIKE  ROCK 

"Do  you  want  to  feel  a  good  muscle?" 
he  asked,  dashing  over  like  a  small  boy 
and  presenting  a  brawny  right  arm.  I 
felt.  A  rock  in  the  jacket  sleeve.  He 
told  me  he  kept  fit  by  swimming  and 
boxing. 

•  How  do  you  study  a  piece  of  music?" 
I  asked. 

"Just  like  you  buy  a  dress,"  he  an- 
swered, and  then  sat  at  the  piano, 
mischievously  enjoying  my  baffled  and 
ignorant  stare.  "First  you  must  see  that 
t".8  dress  fits  you  .  .  .  }iow  it  is  cut  .  . 
the  material  ...  the  lines.  Well,  first  I 
study  the  score  until  I  know  it  by 
heart,  until  it  fits  exactly  .  .  .  phrasing, 
harmony,  everything.  Then,  what  do 
you  do  for  your  dress?  You  must  pay 
money  for  it.  Well,  next  I  pay  my 
money.  My  money  is  practice  .  .  .  mas- 
tering the  techniques  demanded.  You 
wear  your  dress  and  are  proud.  I  play 
niy  music  and  am  happy." 


ITURBI  ADORES 
R  JAZZ  MUSIC 

ELIZABETH  BORTON 

jazz,"  said  Jose  Iturbl,  not 
Ites  aitter  I  had  been  ushered 
room  where  he  was  frantic- 
%   bags  and  trunks.  His 
gleamed  with  ardent  Spanish 
he  threw  an  ecstatic  kiss 
with  a  flick  of  thumb  and 
♦irgiiger,    "When  I  am  in  New  York 
alj  my  time  in  Harlem,  listen- 
•  •  to  the  negroes  sing- 

masic  to  be  consciously  artis- 
eally  .-^vage,"  said  he.  "I  like 
mui»c  .  .  .  Bach  to  de  Falla, 
...  and  I  like  savage  music", 
blues,  or  the  Canto  Hondo 
pern  Spain.  What  I  cannot  bear 
U-between'  music  .  .  .  like  the 
tango,  which  is  neither  fish 

the   Americans,"  said  he 
peaking  with  the  quick  en- 
the  "hasty  exuberance  that 
Ito  be  characteristic.    "In  Europe 
lid  that  the  Americans  cared  for 
lUt  money  and  busine.ss.    It  is  ' 
|,was  told  they  arise  from  the 
*ir  combed  and  shaved,  ready 
the  office.    But  America  is 
■tic.    It  is  tnie  we  have  more 
[Europe,  but  we  don't  have  bet- 
And  for  me,  it  is  quality,  not 
^that  counts.    Paris  may  have 
nphony  orchestras,  but  here  in 
bu  have  one  that  is— with  that 
lelphia  and  the  Philharmonic 
fork — one  of  the  four  best  in 

V  The  other  one,— the  fourth  

bpp— in  Amsterdim. 

Ithe  Americans,"  he  reiterated, 
\  to  smoke,    "They  ai%  patri- 
Ithey  also  see  virtues  in  the 
There  are  some  countries  in 


SHUBERT  THT  ATRE 
"Strike  L  p  the  Band" 

"Strike  Up  the  Band,")  a  musical  com- 
ed.v  In  two  acts,  with  hook  by  Morrle 
Ryskind  based  on  a  libnitto  by  George 
S.  Kaufman,  lyrics  by  Ira  Gershwin, 
and  music  by  George  Gershwin;  pro- 
duced by  Edgar  S?lwyn,  stagpd  by  Alex- 
ander Leftwich.  and  perflormed  last 
evening  at  the  Shubert  Thcjitre  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage,  ■witJ-i  the  follow- 
ing cast; 

 Gordon  Smith 

 J  Epbt-rt  Bentlr.v 

.  . .  ,I>unipy  Clcnienls 
Hanairi.  Elh»l  Kcnvou 

 ■ .  ■  Rlniirhc  Rint- 

 Dori<;  Cfirson 

.  .  .  Bohhv  Dark 
P^nl  McCiillotis-h 
Doris  Palson 
I.iurice  Laniie 
.Jerr.v  Goff 
Marion  Jifiller 


Tinioth.v  Harper  

Ricl>,ird  K.  Sloane.  .  . 
Horace  .T.  Plelclier.  .  .  , 
M.vra  Meade  Kalhr.vn 
,  Mrs.  Geortre  Draper. .  . 

.\nne  Draper  

f'ol.  Holmes  

Gideon   

Joan  n-i 
'  Doctor 
(Jim  Tn 
''Doris  Iji 


Hcrr  Konrad  .MSSaiWITT.aiTn" 

Slizptle  Ethel  I 

'  Poisetle  Vir^mi  i 

I  ?eret.  Doax.....   .Walter  i 

rrcmiere  Danseitse   Joy.,   i  , 

Horace  J.  Fletcher,  head,  of  the  choc-  1 
olate  works  bearing  his;  name,  became  ' 
so  Incensed  at  the  p  osability  of  re-  | 
moval  of  the  tariff  on  the  Swiss  prod-  j 
uct,  and  also  at  the  avowed  attachment  I 
of  his  daughter  Joan  for  young  Town-  I 
send,  a  young  newspaper  man  who  had  I 
offended  him,  that  he  had  a  heart  at- 
tack and  was  stretched  out  on  an  office  i 
couch,  where  he  fell  eisleep  under  Influ- 
ence of  a  sedative,  and  had  a  dream. 
He    saw    himself    declaring    war  on 
Switzerland,  paying  all  expenses  and 
reaping  all  profits  accruing  from  prof- 
iteering in  grade  B  milk  and  other  com- 
modities essential  to  a  well-conducted 
war.    Unfortunately  ps  the  campaign 
progressed    he    found    himself  losing 
money.  Therefore  it  became  convenient 
for  the  dream  to  teiuninate.  Fletcher 
now  seemed  to  prefer  the  civihaa  garb 
of  a  business  man  to  that  of  a  gpneral 
in  the  army,  became,  disgusted  at  the 
very  suggestion  of  war,  and  gawe  his 
blessing  to  Joan  and  her  lover.  That 
is  about  all  of  the  story.    The  rest  is 
music,  and  dancing,  and  clowrdng  by 
Mr.  Clark.  . 

When  George  Kaufman's 'oriiginar  li- 
bretto was  tried  out  on  a  fe\j,  Phila- 
delphia audiences  two  seasons  ago,  it 
proved  to  be  so  caustic  in  Its  sf  tire  that 
it  became  necessary  to  witlviraw  the 
piece.  Mr.  KauCman  seemed  ciisinclined 
to  dull  his  ironic  shafts,  and  Mr.  Rys- 
kind was  called  in.  Mr.  KaTifman's  h- 
bretto  became  Mr.  Ryskijid's  book. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  M  r.  Ryskind 
is  gentler,  it  is  obvious  that  still  exists 
the  grave  question  if  such  a  serious 
subject  may  be  treated  quite  so  fiip- 
pantly.  "Carry  On,"  now  known  as 
"Sons  O'Guns,"  poked  genial  fun  at  the 
war  through  the  amusing  experiences 
of  one  or  more  individuals.  "Strike  Up 
the  Band"  Is  more  argumentative,  has 
much  airy  discussion  of  war.  Introduces 
martial  music  to  the  tramp  of  uni- 
formed men.  If  less  trenchant,  less  per- 
tinent, the  satire  Is  still  there. 

However,  Mr.  Selsvyn  has  made  a 
splendid  production,  and  Mr.  Gershwin, 
who  directed  the  orchestra  last  even- 
ing, has  written  a  -score  containing  a 
number  of  pleasing  tunes  and  remark- 
ably restrained  In  Its  genei-al  musical 
structure.  If  he  struak  a  "blue"  note 
every  once  in  a  while  he  also  showed 
his  ability  to  shape  a  flowing  melody, 
delicately  orche.'arated.  This  Ls  true  of 
the  "X  Mean  to  Say"  duo  and  dance. 
The  first  act  fimale.  "Strike  Up  the 
Band,"  Mr.  Gewhwin  Is  .said  to  have 
written  within  tSie  last  week.  It  Is  a 
rousing  march  number,  bravely  scored. 
In  brief,  Mr.  Gei-shwln's  music  is  more 
steadily  satisfying  than  the  fare  .served 
behind  the  footlights.  Being  new,  there 
will  be  changes,  perhaps  curtailments, 
before  New  York  .is  reached.  Brother 
Ira's  lyrics  are  consistently  apt  and 

amusing.  If  he  rhymes  torso  with 
more  so.  he  also  can  delve  into  five  syl- 
lables and  come  up  smUing  with  "anl- 
masity"  and  "reciprocity."  He  mav  be 
neither  a  second  Gilbert  nor  a  Cohan 
understudy,  but  he  can  make  himself 
understood  by  the  masses,  can  even 
carry  an  entire  scene  in  rhymed  dia- 
logue, as  witness  the  "He  Knows  Milk" 
bit. 

While  the  names  of  Clark  and  Mc- 
.  Cullough   are  inseparably   linked,  all 
j  know  that  Mr.  Clark,  of  scholarly  feat- 
ures, restless  cigar.  Impressive  vocabu- 
lary, is  the  comic  spokesman  for  both. 
Now  he  couples  his  familiar  manner- 
isms with  much  new  jesting.    He  Is  a 
very  funny  chap.   Mr.  McCuUough  con- 
tributed quick  changes  as  a  butler,  a 
red-ihirted  fireman,  a  messenger  boy 
or  an  awkward  soldier.    Miss  Ring,  in- 
trusted with  several  salty  quips,  gave 
them  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  which 
made  it  easy  to  tolerate  them.  She 
sang  and  even  capered  like  a  first-sea- 
son comedienne.  MLss  Patson  took  sing- 
ing honors,  though  in  the  past  we  have 
seen  her  advantageously  in  the  dance. 
Miss  Carson  and  Mr.  Smith  had  two  i 
lively  dance  specialties.    The  ensemble  i 
has  been  superbly  trained.    The  girls, 
gaily    and    tastefully    costumed,  are 
youthful  and  pretty;  they  have  more  I 
than  the  usual  amount  of  chanting  to 
do,  and  they  are  stunning  in  the  dance 
evolutions  contrived  by  Mr.  Hale,  who 
insists  that  they  employ  arms  as  well  as 
legs  in  rhythmic  action.     Two  scenes 
were  especially  attractive,  the  gardens 
of  the  Fletcher  home,  and  the  hotel 
terrace     overlooking    the    mountains  > 
somewhere  in  Switzerland.     W.  E.  G. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"The  Water  Babies  ' 

A  play  in  three  acts,  dramatized  by 
Alice  Gerstenberg  from  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  story.  The  cast  comprised  the 
entire  company,  Lois  Buell  playing  Tom, 
and  Cynthia  Latham,  the  Irishwoman, 
Mrs.  Bc-done-by-as-you-did,  and  Mrs. 
Do-as-you-would-be-done-by. 

The  Repertory's  holiday  production 
-should  please  thase  mothers  who  hke 
to  send  their  children  to  the  theatre 
but  dislike  exposing  them  to  the  vul- 


:arities  of  the  n  nedy  and  tne  | 

movie.    MLss  Gn  lias  faithfully 

preserved  King.sley  .s  iii  'i  alizing.  savored 
v,-ith  jast  enough  fantasy  and  humor  to  i 
make  it  palatable  to  young  taste.  Ex- 
cept for  the  opening  scene,  where 
Kingsley  writes  the  book  and  quotes 
from  his  other  works,  the  play  follows 
the  book  with  a  fidelity  that  somewhat 
slightens  '  its  dramatic  effectiveness, 
since  the  action  is  scattered  over  12 
.scenes. 

The  river  scenes  were  the  most  effec- 
tively staged,  the  fantastic  fish  delight- 
ing the  children.  whUe  the  play  of 
colored  lights  on  the  dancers  pleased 
the  adults  of  the  audience.  The  acting 
was  of  the  usual  Repertory  standard. 
Miss  Buel)  played  Tom  with  a  freshness 
and  enthusiasm  more  often  found  on 
the  amateur  than  on  the  professional 
stage.  Miss  Latham  interpreted  each 
of  her  three  roles  with  her  customary 
dignity. 

"Water  Babies"  will  be  given  this 
week  and  next  at  both  evening  and 
matinee  performances.  E.  C.  D. 


METROPOLITAN 
'Pointed  Heels" 

An  all-talking-  and  sinring  picture 
technicolor  eeouences  adapted  by  Florence 
B.verson  and  John  V.  A.  Weaver  from  the 
stor.v  b.r  Charles  Brackett:  directed  by  A. 
Edward  Sutherland  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount with  the  following-  cast; 

Robert  Courtland  William  Powell 

Lora  Nixon  Fay  Wray 

Dot  Nixon   Helen  Kan» 

(Pfish  Nixon  Kichard  "Skeem  '  Gallagher 

Donald  Os-den  Phillips  HqlmeR 

,^H;v•  WjIco::  .^drienns  IX-r? 

Joe  Clark  Eugene  Pallelte 

It  might  naturally  be  prophesied  that 
a  picture  whose  cast  contained  the 
names  of  William  Powell,  Fay  Wray, 
Helen  Kane  and  "Skeets"  Gallagher, 
would  b.e  something   luiusually  good. 
Suave  high  comedy  from  Mr.  Powell, 
pictorial  beauty  from  Fay  Wray,  In- 
gratiating, humor  and  unobjectionable 
wisecracks  from  "Skeets, '  and  the  usual 
boop-a-doop  comedy  and  babv  talk  froir 
Helen  Kane.   Most  of  these  things  were 
there,  save  that  Fay  Wray  was  not  given 
suitable  or  attractive  costunjes  for  most 
;  of  the  picture;   yet  "Pointed  Heels" 
I  .seemed    singularly    uninteresting  and 
pointless.    A  little  of  Helen  Kane  is 
I  quite  enough,  but  every  10  minutes  or 
:-o  the  stoiy  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
;  halt  while  she  made  faces,  cooed  and 
pulled  buttons  off  the  nearest  victim, 
'this  time  Mr.  Gallagher.    In  her  de- 
fence, however,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  story,  though  boasting  John  V.  A. 
Weaver  as  one  of   its    parents,  -was 
neither  plausible  nor  exciting. 

Fay  Wray.  as  a  show-girl  in  a  big 
musical  comedy,  leaves  it  to  marry 
Phillips  Holmes,  wealthy  young  com- 
poser of  high-brow  music.  His  allow- 
ance is  stopped  by  his  mother,  so  Fay 
has  to  go  back  to  the  show  and  earn 
money  to  support  them  both.  Holmes 
disapproves  violently,  especially  as  the 
producer  of  the  show,  played  by  Will- 
iam Powell,  Is  more  than  interested  in 
Fay.  He  is  further  annoyed  by  the  fact 
that  Fpy's  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
"Skeets"  Gallagher  and  Helen  Kane, 
while  utilizing  a  song  of  his  in  their 
new  show,  do  not  sing  it  the  way  he 
wants.  He  quarrels  with  Fay  and  she 
leaves  him  to  dine  with  Powell.  Try- 
ing to  drown  her  sorrow  she  drinks 
too  much,  and  falls  asleep,  w-herenpon 
the  noble  and  altrustic  William  sends 
for  Helen  to  spend  the  night  with  her 
Fay's  husband,  calling  on  William  the 
next  morning,  sees  her  coat,  hat.  bag. 
etc.,  and  of  course  misunderstands.  He 
proposes  to  sail  for  Europe  the  next 
day,  but  William,  in  another  excess 
of  virtue,  brings  about  a  reconciliation. 

The  two  best,  in  fact,  the  only  worth- 
while performances  in  this  unlikely 
affair,  were  given  by  the  always  iB** 
teresting  Mr.  Powell,  who  did  wonders 
with  a  silly  and  most  improbable  part, 
and  the  caustic  and  amusing  "Skecbs" 
Gallagher,  who,  while  giveii  little  to 
do  but  b?  the  butt  of  Helen  Kane's 
clowning,  was  infinitely  more  entertain- 
ing. Fay  Wray  was  a  colorless  hero- 
ine and  Phillips  Holmes.,  while 
jco/cing  enough,  failed  to  make  ■ 
ycuns  composer  at  all  sympathetic. 

E.  L.  H. 


BLOCK'S  RHAPSODY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  Its  10th 
concert  of  the  49th  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Mozart,  overture 
to  "The  Magic  Flute;"  Beethoven,  sym- 
phony No.  4;  Bloch,  "Schelomo"  <  "Sol- 
omon"); Hebrew  rhapsody  for  violon- 
cello (Felix  Salmond)  and  orchestra- 
Tchaikovsky,  overture,  "1812." 

Mr.  Bloch  is  most  inspired  when  he 
stands  firmly  and  proudly  on  Jewish 
ground.   The  well  equipped  composer  is 


sefn  In  RU  mat  ne  writes,  but  his  three 
Jewish  poems  for  orchestra,  his  Psalms, 
'or  voice  and  orchestra,  two  of  which 
have  been  sung  here  by  Mme.  Povia 
Frljsh  and  in  a  memorable  manner:  his 
Schelomo"  are  far  above  his  what 
might  be  called  Gentile  work,  even 
above  his  concerto,  not  to  mention  the 
cycloramic  '  America."  As  he  has  writ- 
ten in  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
irtistlc  beliefs,  it  Is  the  JewLsh  soul 
Hat,  interests  him;  "the  complex,  glow- 
,ng.  agitated  soul"  that  he  feela 
\  ibrating  through  the  Bible.    No  won- 

I  dcr  that  the  despair  of  the  Preacher  In 
Jerusalem  and  the  splendor  of  Solomon 

j  alike  appealed  to  him;  the  monarch  in 
all  his  glory;  the  Preacher,  who  when 
he  looked  on  all  the  works  that  his 
hands  had  wrought  and  on  the  labor 
that  he  had  labored  to  do,  could  only 
exclaim:  "And  behold,  all  was  vanity, 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no 
profit  under  the  Sun."  And  so  Mr. 
Bloch  might  have  taken  as  a  motto  for 
this  Hebrew  rhapsody  the  lines  of 
Rueckert: 

"Solomon!  Where  Is  thy  throne?  It  Is 
gone  In  the  wind. 
«   •   «   *  • 

Say,  what  Is  pleasure?  A  phantom,  a 

mask  undefined; 
Science?  An  almond,  whereof  w«  c»n 

pierce  but  the  rind; 
Honor  and  Affluence?    Firmans  that 

Fortune  hath  signed 
Only  to  glitter  and  pass  on  the  wings 

of  the  wind." 
Other  composers  have  taken  Solomon 
for  their  hero;  as  Handel  In  his  ora- 
torio; Goldmark,  representing  him  &s 
mighty  and  jealous  In  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba";  Gounod  in  the  opera  similarly 
entitled,  based  on  the  wildly  fantastic 
tale  of  Gerard  de  Nerval;  there  are 
older  operas,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
concerned  with  the  "Grande  Turke,"  the 
Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  It  was  left 
for  Mr.  Bloch  to  express  In  music  the] 
magnificence  and  the  pessimistic,  de- 
spairing philosophy  of  the  ruler  to 
whtfm  Is  falsely  attributed  the  book, 
Eccieslastes. 

Here  is  music  that  does  not  brook 
conventional  analysis:  music  that  is 
now  purely  lyrical,  now  dramatic,  now 
pictorial;  music  that  rises  to  gorgeous 
heights  and  sinks  to  the  depths;  with 
a  conclusion  that  is  not  of  the 
Preacher,  the  pious  admonition  after 
summing  up  the  whole  matter;  but  a 
conclusion  voiced  by  the  violoncello: 
"There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest."  Here  is  no  Solo- 
mon, lord  of  all  creatures,  at  whose  name 
Afrites  and  evil  jinn  trembled,  the  Solo- 
mon of  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night";  here  is  the  monarch  that  hav- 
ing known  power  and  all  pleasures, 
enumerating  them — even  to  "the  de- 
llght^s  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical 
instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts" — 
reasoned  that  everything  was  futile; 
that  all  was  vanity. 

One  might  therefore  Infer  that  this 
Rhapsody  is  distressingly  sombre,  for 
i  nothing  is  more  wearisome  than  a  long 


drawn-out  complaint.  The  Inference 
would  be  wrong,  for  Mr.  Bloch  haa 

Imagined  In  tones.  In  superbly  exultant 
measures  the  pomp  and  sumptuousncss 
of  the  King  enthroned.  There  are  or- 
chestral bursts  of  glorification;  between 
them  are  recitatives  and  lyric  reflections 
for  the  jaded  voluptuary,  the  embittered 
philosopher.  The  ingenuity  displayed  Is 
as  remarkable  as  the  individuality,  the 
originality  shown  by  the  compose*' 
stirred  in  his  soul  not  only  by  the  story 
of  Solomon;  moved  mightily  by  the 
thought  of  ancient  days,  the  succeett- 
ings  trials  and  persecution  of  his  I'ace. 
More  than  once  in  the  Rhapsody,  If 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  Solomon's  court 
and  Temple,  there  is  also  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Wailing  Wall. 

The  performance  by  Mr.  Salmond, 
whose  musicianship  and  art  were  al- 
ready known  in  Boston,  and  by  the  or- 
I  chestra  was  of  the  utmost  eloquenoe. 
1  A  violoncellist,  seeking  only  for  ap- 
I  plause,  would  have  chosen  a  concerto 
that  would  inevitably  by  its  obvioUs 
tunefulness,  have  won  him  easy  recogni- 
tion.   Bloch's  rhapsody  is  not  a  parade 
^  piece  for  a  virtuoso  regarding  the  orches- 
1  tra  only  as  a  necessary  appendage.  The 
'  Rhapsody  is  orchestral  with  violoncello 
obbligato.  Without  an  orchestra  like  the 
:  one  heard  yesterday;  without  Dr.  Kous- 
I  sevitzky.  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
I  composition,  appreciating  the  intevpre- 
i  tation  of  the  soloLst,  the  Rhapsody 
■  might    have    seemed    enigmatical  UJ 
many.   There  were  yesterday  three  in-! 
terpreters,  all  in  aesthetic  rivalry.  One 
tribute  was  paid  to  them  by  the  audl^ 
ence.   The  enthusiasm  was  genuine. 

The  concert  was  otherwise  of  a  high, 
standard:  even  Tchaikovsky's  overture 
written  for  an  occasion,  music  that* 
should  be  heard  out-of-doors  if  posslblet 
gained  a  certain  dignity  by  the  dramv 
atlc  rendering.  For  once  there  wav 
music,  not  merely  bustle  and  nois^ 
Mozart  s  overture,  ever  fresh  and  spark'^ 
r.P^'r.^^l^^'''^^'^  symphony— they  were 
^Z^^^  "^.t  necessarily  romaa- 
^  manner:  the  symphony  in  the  -poeti- 


cally grand  style — not  with  the  per- 1 
functory  respect  paid  to  a  name  that:ts 
often  supposed  to  guarantee  a  pet-' 
formancc,  though  It  be  pedestrian  and 
boresome.  ' 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
Walton,  overture  "Portsmouth  Point." 
Bax,  Symphony  No.  2.  Loelfler,  "Can- 
turn  Pratrls  Solis"  (after  St.  Francis  of 
Assist)  for  voice  (Povla  Frljsh)  arid 
orchestra  (first  time  here).  Ravel, 
"Bolero."   

I  I  PTOWN-OLYMPIA  | 

"Xo,  No  Nanette" 

\  An  .ill-talkini,'  and  ginarins'  picture  with 
'  Ti'clmic'olDr  sfyiiPiK'ps.  adapted  from  the 
1  hUitio  miisienl  (onirii.v  of  the  same  titlei 
liiro'tpd  by  I'lirfncp  Bariirer  anrt  prpsenled 
.  l>y  Fir.st  X.Ttioiial  Vitaplione  Picliires  witb| 
1  tho  following  Ci<fl:  „   .  i 

!  Xiincile   V-.   Berniee  Clairel 

'  '1  (ini   Tr.iit>or    Alpjcaniler  Grayi 

I  .Inn   Pnii'h    Ldcien  I,iHlf(ield[ 

!  Sue  Siuiili    Louise  Fazeiida 

I  I.iK-illB  Karly    Lilyan  Tasliniaii 

;         Early    Jieil  Roai'h: 

I  I'auliiie    Zasij  Pitts| 

i  Brny   -   Jlililrcd  Han  isl 

iFJora  .    . . ;   Jocelyn  I.ee 

You  won't  be  satiated  with  repetition 
I  of  "I  Want  to  Be  Happy"  or  "Tea  for 
:  Two"  In  this  screen  version  of  one  of 
:  the  most  popular  of  fairly  recent 
I  musical  comedies:  but  the  tunes  are 
I  there,  modestly  placed,  for  one  to  rec- 
■  ognize.  There  are  several  others  also, 
.some  from  the  original  piece,  others 
interpolated,  and  all  of  excplient  qual- 
I  tty.  For  a  combination  of  straightfor- 
I  ward  narrative  and  of  stage  spectacle, 
j  in  colors,  "No,  No,  Nanette"  is  about 

as  delightful  fare  as  any  of  the  com- 
peting studios  'have  dished  up  in  late 
months.  Why?  Because  First  Na- 
tional assigned  an  intelligent  director 
to  the  job:  becau.se  he  .selected  a  ca.st 
which  if  not  brilliant  is  every  whit 
competent,  and  because  he  was  inde- 
pendent enough  to  have  his  own  way 
and  tell  the  story  clearly,  without  any 
material  deviations,  excisions  or  added 
nonsense.  There  had  to  be  spectacle, 
but  wisely  Mr.  Badger  set  that  part  in 
its  proper  place,  toward  the  end,  where 
it  became  doubly  effective.  Seldom 
have  we  seen  a  nicer  bit  of  dove-tailing. 

Mr.  Littlefield,  one  of  t'.-ie  most  in- 
offensive and  the  most  steadily  capable 
of  the  screen's  farceurs,  has  the  role 
of  "Uncle"  Jim  Smith,  played  by 
Charlie  Winninger  on  the  .stage.  Smith, 
it  mav  be  recalled,  has  become  so  rich 
through  the  sale  of  Bibles  that  he 
wants  every  one  to  be  happy,  including 
Betty  of  Boston.  Flora  of  Chicago,  girls 
he  had  met  casually  in  his  travels,  and 
finally  Nanette,  his  niece,  came  to  visit 

him  and  his  prim,  still  economically! 
minded  wife.  Nanette,  an  Ingenue,  per-j 
suades  Smith  to  finance  Tom  Trainor 
new  musical  comedy,  "Up  in  the  Air 
The  familiar  Ingredients  of  suspicion 
jealousy,  confu.sed  motives,  private  de- 
tectives, are  utilized,  but  in  the  end 
Smith  and  his  ally,  Bill  Early,  his  legal 
advi.ser.  are  forgiven  by  their  spouses 
Mi.ss  Claire,  a  newcomer  to  the  screen 
at  least,  was  a  revelation  in  the  role 
of  the  demure,  scheming  Nanette.  Her 
voice  records  splendidly,  and  she  sings 
convincingly;  that  is,  one  is  compelled 
to  believe  t'lat  .she  does  her  own  trill- 
ing. Mr.  Gray's  case  is  different;  it  is 
su.spected  that  a  double  sings  hLs  num- 
bers. Mi.ss  Fazenda  and  Mi.ss  Tash 
man  as  the  guileless  and  the  worldly 
wives,  and  Miss  Pitts  in  another  comic 
maid's  part,  were  amusing.  The  Tech- 
nicolor portions,  shown  on  an  enlarged 
screen,  were  amazingly  well  done.  Three 
.scenes,  in  Holland,  with  a  turning  wind- 
mill, m  China,  and  in  Mars,  each 
radiantly  colored  and  enlivened  by  pre- 
cision, acrobatic  or  tap  dances  by 
groups  of  nimble  performers,  stood  out 
particularly.  The  finale,  with  its  big 
yellow  airship,  its  particolored  balloons 
dropping  from  above,  and  Its  pano- 


ramic backdrop  of  silvery  star«r-wa« 
imaginatively  concei\'e<I. 

"Dangerous  Females."  as  played  T>y 
Marie  Dres.sler,  Polly  Moran  and  Frank 
Rice,  is  pretty  nearly  the  model  short: 
comic  subject.  Two  rural  ladles,  af 
widow  and  a  spinster,  enthused  by  radio 
sketches  based  on  crime  themes,  cap- 
ture an  escaped  convict  masquerading 
as  an  evangelist.  It  is  very  funny,  and 
it  could  happen.__  W.  E.  G.  | 

3()00  YEARS 
OF  THE  STAGE 

THE  THEATRE:    THREE  THOUS- 
AND  YEARS   OF  DRAMA,  ACTING 
AND     STAGECRAFT,     by     Sheldon  { 
Cheney.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  558 
pp.   204  illustrations.  $10. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Cheney,  a  Callfornlan  by  birth, 
has  been  a  dramatic  and  art  critic.  | 
He  founded  the  Theatre  Arts  Magazine 
In  1916  and  edited  It  for  five  years;  he 


was  with  the  Equity  Players  (1832-25);; 
and  Is  the  author  of  several  books  per- 
taining to  the  theatre  which  were  pub- 
lished during  the  years  1914-1927.  The 
present  volume  "The  Theatre"  is  of  I 
an  encyclopaedic  nature.  Familiar' 
ground  Is  necessarily  covered,  but  Mr. 

Cheney  has  much  to  say  for  himself  

he  expresses  his  own  views  on  tJieatrlcal 
conditions;  managers,  dramatists, 
players,  and  the  attitude  of  the  public. 
And  In  his  restatement  of  historical 
facts  known  to  students  of  the  drama 
from  its  earliest  years  he  writes  with  at 
gusto  that  gives  freshness  and  Interest 
to  what  Is  familiar. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  he  argues 
that  "Wherever  and  when  ever  humans 
have  progressed  beyond  the  mere' 
.struggle  for  physical  existence,  to  godsl 
and  recreation  and  self-expression, 
there  has  been  theatre  in  some  sense 
—an  Inevitable  place  for  acting,  danc- 
ing, dialogue,  drama,  in  the  ordered 
scheme  of  life."  He  gives"  this  defini- 
tion: "Theatre  is  the  art  where  spirit- 
ual light  illuminates  human  livtag  "  but 
he  admits  that  each  man  will  form  his 
own  definition  from  what  he  has  seen 
m  the  theatre  and  from  what  he  him- 
self has  learned  from  the  parts  of  the 
world-picture"  that  have  come  to  his 
notice.  The  actor  alone  has  had  a  his- 
tory that  "spans  the  whole  gulf  be- 
tween priesthood  and  bawdry":  now 
honored,  now  despised— and  even  in 
our  lifetime  bishops  have  declared  that 
no  good  can  come  from  the  stage,  "for 
a  person  to  go  on  the  stage  Is  In  it- 
self a  besmirchment  of  character  (yet 
announce  that  a  well-known  actor  will 
be  at  Mrs.  Smyth's  at  tea  on  Tuesday, 
and  your  invitations  won't  half  go 
•round  those  who  want  to  come)." 

There  has  come,  imfortunately,  a 
separation  In  the  playhouse  from^:the 
deeper  springs  of  life";  perhaps  never 
we  think,  has  the  stage  been  father 
from  the  divinity  with  which  It  was 
marked  in  other  eras.  It  has  dug  down  I 
into  human  experience  not  in  a  way 
that  uncovers  divinity,  but  in  a  way 
that  shows  humanity  Its  weaker  face, 
that  lays  bare  deformities  and  perver- 
sities and  flea-bites.  It;  has  become  a 
narrow,  prying,  gossipy-minded  theatre, 
with  the  bigness  and  the  fineness-  gone 
!  out  of  It.  Only  once  in  a  hundred  visits 
do  we  glimpse  rapture  ^>r  high  nobility 
or  sheer  purging  beauty." 

Mr.  Cheney  begms  with  the  dance 
which  with  primitive  peoples  is  a  ritual 
and  usually  dramatic.  He  Inquires 
into  dramatic  features  of  Egyptlui  re- 
ligious ceremonials  and  dramatic  ele- 
ments in  Hebrew  literature  aio  life. 
Considering  the  "Song  of  Sofcmon," 
he  does  not  refer  to  Renan'.s  transla- 
tion into  French,  cast  in  dramatic  form, 
or  Rrnans  argument  that  the  "Song" 
was  acted  at  wedding  festi\als.  There 
are  valuable  chapters  on  the  Greek, 
Roman  ^and  oriental  theatre,  with 
pages  about  the  manner  of  production, 
the  theatres,  players,  audiences;  pages 
also  of  criticism.  He  thinks  that  the 
t"Cart  of  Thespis."  a  symbol  of  the 
strolling  actor,  was  probably  wholly  a 
thing  of  myth;  nor  does  he  find  proof 
that  when  the  chorus  was  grouped 
around  the  altar  Thespis  addressed  the 
leader  from  a  table.  In  China  the 
Property  Man  is  the  symbol  of  "the 
noble  artiflciality"  of  the  Chinese  stage. 
A  certain  range  of  expression  was 
possible  when  the  Greek  actor  wore  r> 
mask.  After  a  careful  study  of  ■:; 
Church  compromising  its  fight 
the  Pagan  drama  by  admitting  th'., 
theatre  within  its  sacred  precincts  in 
the  form  of  the  mystery,  Mr.  Cheney 
dwells  on  the  Renaissance  and  then 
comes  down  through  the  ages  to  Stan- 
islav.«.ky  and  the  contemporaneous^ 
drama  In  all  countries. 

To  review  this  book  with  the  requi- 
site fulness,  one  would  fill  several  col- 
umns of  The  Herald.  Only  a  few  notes 
can  here  be  made. 

The  playhouse  at  Parma  was  the  first 
modern  theatre  because  it  had  the  first 
known  proscenium  framed  stage. 
Speaking  of  the  beginnings  of  opera 
He  makes  no  mention  of  Romaln  Hol- 
land's Invaluable  book  though  other 
stucUea  aie  quoted.  Flenol,  repj^^nted 


as  a  sad,  delicate,  gentle  person,  pow 
dered.  Is  something  vaguely  uiihealthy, 
his  ancestors  were  adventurous,  thea 
trical,  sometimes  robustly  wicked.  Ii. 
the  mention  of  Marlowe's  death  Uieie 
Is  no  allusion  to  the  recent  discovery 
that  he  was  assassinated  for  political 
reasons  and  not  killed  hi  a  vulgar  tav- 
ern brawl.  If  there  was  pornography, 
filth  In  plays  of  the  Stuart  period,  "in 
our  own  20th  century  managers  ana 
pla5T\'rights,  with  nothing  but  money  in 
mind,  put  oil  the  stage  sensational 
pieces,  parading  violence,  nudity  and 
sexual  perversion— and  render  Inflnitely 
harder  the  way  of  tho.se  who  want  sim- 
ple freedom."  If  Goethe  had  given  hU 
life  wholly  to  wriUng  for  the  stage  "ho 
!  might  have  been  accepted  in  all  later 
times  as  on  the  very  height  with  Soph- 
ocles and  Shakespeare."  In  the 
time  of  Garrlck.  the  tradition  of  the 
"actress  courtesan"  persisted.  Here  is 
a  surprising  slntement:  "'The  Tlivals' 
onri  -The  SchOiil  for  Scand.U'  vem.iin 


In 


on  library  shelves,  and  in  repertoire 
where  repertory  ih^tres  still  exist. 
And  are  played  no  where  else,  Mr. 
Cheney?    Here  is  another  queer  state- 
ment: "Unless  you  have  read  one  of 
Hugo's  or  Dumas's  « the  elder's)  dramas 
this  week,  you  probably  can't  name  ^ 
character  In  them."    Lucrezia  Borgi  a 
Ruy  Bias?   Hemani?  Is  there  not  "ci.' 
genuine  passion,"  not  one  memorab 
character,  not  one  disturbing  thoug!- 
In  all  the  plays  of  Henry  Arthur  Jont 
Mr.  Cheney  says,  "no."  although  iv 
admits  that  Jones  presented  an  intell 
gent  plot  with  masterly  technic;  nor  i 
Mr.  Cheney  always  fortunate  when  iv 
discusses  opera.    "To  this  day  Italia; 
opera  belies  the  word  'grand'  oyv:-  \ 
shallowness   and   showiness."  Th; 
merely  means  that  Mr.  Cheney.  Is  un- 
acquainted with  the  Italian  opera  ■: 
the  last  30  years.    In  his  few  lin-> 
about  "Verdi,  he  couples  "Aida"  witn 
"II  Trovatore"  and  does  not  mention 
"Othello"  and  "Palstaff."    Why  say  or 
Bernhardt    that    her    voice  remains 
almost  as  famous  in  history  as  her 
insistence  upon  the  right  to  continue 
openly  the  tradition  of  the  courtesai"- 
actress.  In  a  time  when  people  accepted 
such  Irregularities  only  under  cove. 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken  leads  the  list  ' 
famous  American  actresses:  Mary  A 
derson,  Modjeska,   Clara  Morris  ' 
Ada  Rehan.    Irving  was  "richly  sa'; 
tying  without  ever  being  spectacvi.? 
Perhaps  most  famous  of  his  roles  w  .  = 
Hamlet  and  Shylock."    How  about  ; 
roles  In  "The  Belles"  and  "The  Ly 
Mail"?    Charles  Raun  Kennedy  v  i 
plays  of  "greater  poetic  loveliness  t 
any  others  done  in  English  In  ret  > 
years."   Mr.  Cheney  Is  on  safer  gro  ; 
as  a  historian  than  as  a  critic  vr'  ■ 
he  says  there  is  almost  nc' 
said  of  musical  comedy  "c\ 
kidnaps  a  self-sufficient  c:f 
out   of    vaudeville."  one 
with  him.   Nor  will  one  on- 
test  when  he  afi<i- 
sweet-ending  con 
balladry.    Very  p.> 
postcard  way.  but  icli 
for  the  jaded  and  i 
Reinhardt  "exploited  i 
•The  Miracle'  by  genuinely  ' 
Ing  the  one  or  two  fine 
glossing   the  rest   over  "svi'.i 
movement!!,    crowds,  stirring 
colored  lights. "  but  he  also  at 
"  created  theatre  where  ordinary  o  i 
tion  would  have  left  only  deadness 
the  stage." 

In  the  interesting  chapter  e- 
"Machine-Age  Developments." 
I  wood  is  described  as  the  most  f 
1  stage  production  centre  in  the 
I  and  the  most  cursed  city.    "It  i- 
marvels,  its    B.-ib  '  ' 

stroyed.  Its  armi' 
monumental  'ti... 
Chaplin,  its  coUeclioii  of  nai: 
foreign  leading  arti."^ts.   It  also  1? 
nished  more    thousands    of  rr. 
drivel,  of  fatuous,  trivial  and 
entertainn-ient  thnn  anv  other 

mcnt (  ' 

In  (  v"'r»<'nev  rer 

that  ;         ,  tf  c--trr 

commercml    i.ic    lias  err 
American  theatre,  "has  r 
house  of  beauty,  ' 
uality."  The 
outlook  and  a 
.    .    .  Til 
Ized.  sent  in 
does  not  dr. , 

ing  of  a  new  era."  Inete  wul  i- 
be^a  n>tum  to  "health,  full  bej 
creativeness." 


PENSION  FCND  CONCERT 

I     Yesterday's  concert   In  aid  of  th^ 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Pension  Fur.d. 
I  the  sixtieth,  no  less,  for  the  purr^--^ 
:  proved    an   occasion   of  beauty 
]  splendor,  almost  of  solemnity,  r 
knew    it  would   be  an  event, 
"sensed"  as  much  in  the  air,  f 
ding  and  damp  though  It  was,  r 
way  to  Symphony  Hall;  once  in  a 
a  happv  presentiment  of  the  sort  do'3 
make  itself  felt,  although  nobody  c?a 
quite  tell  why.  Perhaps  the  pres.-  f 
cars  at  the  corner,  which  raised  c-  \  - 
ing  the  street  to  the  pitch  of  a  - 
ous  adventure,  had  a  hand  in  sprn:;. 
Ing  the  right  atmosphere  abroad. 

The  right  atmosphere,  at  all  eve-.r.^ 
prevailed.  Inside  the  hall  as  wel".  -s 
out.  An  audience  filling  every  seat 
mightv    expectant,    all    looking    ;  r 
something   apart.    For   the   spell  f 
Wagner  still  holds  Its  power  unless f^r  i 
by  one  iota.    For  real  romance 
world  is  still  eager.  But  of  cour?- 
romance  miust  be  genuine,  not  c 
I  monplace  ragged  out. 
I     So  wild  a  note  of  high  romance  - 
i  Kou.ssevitzky    found    in    the  "F 
Dutchman"  overture  that  he  st " 
some  of  his  hearers  He  mflri«  'b^  " 
sound  not  early  Wigner.  i 
least  of  it  post-Rnvc   He  . 
hard  for  Mme.  Florence 
sang  Senta  s  ballad,  to  fo; 
the  same  dizzy  level  of  e\ 
plcturesqueness. 

With  less  of  novelty  but  ■ 
beauty  Dr.  Kou.s-M'Vrkv  r- 
chanale  from  tb 
haeuser."  Magn;: 
he  blazoned  fort  ,       -  -  : 
music.  Leda's    swan,  satyrs  an; 


The 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  really  matters  little  whether  Mr.  Hamilton  was  led  to  write  "Rope's 
End"  by  reading  about  the  two  young  murderers  in  Chicago  or  by  De  Quin- 
cey's  essay,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  or  his  friends  make  a  show 
of  Indignation  when  there  is  mention  of  the  Chicago  case.  When  the  play 
was  performed  in  London  by  the  Repertory  Players  Mr.  Agate  of  the  Sunday 
Times  wrote:  "  Tlope'  Is  based  on  the  well-known  American  case  of  the  two 
rich  young  men  -who  murdered  a  taxi-driver"!  When  the  play  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ambassadors,  Mr.  Agate  enlarged  his  statement  by  putting 
"New  York  '  before  "taxi-driver,"  and  added:  "Mr.  Reginald  Denham.  who 
produced  then,  presents  now,  and  In  an  access  of  sometliing  which  looks 
like  squeamishness  declares  through  his  program  that  the  play  is  a  thriller 
suggested  by  De  Quincey.  But  sureJy  that  essayist  himself  forestalls  the 
necessity  for  such  compunctious  visifSngs.  Everybody  in  the  theatre  kno*s 
the  case  upon  which  'Rope'  is  based,  and  I  suggest  that  the  best  line  is  not 
denial,  but  justification.  Aesthetic,  unlike  the  law,  is  a  straightforward  mat- 
ter. Your  thief  may  plead  that  he  didn't  steal  the  boots  or  alternatively 
that  the  boots,  being  his,  cannot  be  stolen.  Aesthetic  knows  no  such  quib- 
bling." 


were  amused,  but  in  spite  of  the  chest  and  the  dinnS^party  " 


thrilled. 


we  were  not 


oioe'Tl^r^TZZeT^^^^^^^^  ^  Pieces  at 

more  effective.   And  how  canllr  Sn  S  witS      '"""'^^  """^'^ 


t  !!it.'.^"."""^"on,  lines  that  might  come  from  a  district  attor- 


a  straight  face  some 
flight  with  the  words  "eagle"  and  "bugle"  in  one  sentence  °  j 


"pao-ie."  or,^        ,  .,  ■   "•'  oratorical 

ea^le   and   bugle"  in  one  sentence?    The  lines  of 

I  with  Ervine's  "Jane  Cleg^    -Mrs  L^^^^  ^^is  comedy 


On  the  playbill  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  is  the  line  "A  thriller  suggested 
by  De  Quincey."  Perhaps  this  will  lead  some  to  read  De  QuLncey's  essay. 
Some  time  ago  a  clerk  in  a  Boston  bookshop  replied  to  a  man  who  wished 
to  complete  a  set  of  De  Quincey's  writings;  "No.  We  don't  keep  his  books. 
Nobody  reads  him  today,"  and  he  looked  contemptuously  at  the  poor  wretch 
v.'ho  was  so  lacking  in  literary  taste. 

Yet  when  this  essay  was  first  published  in  Blackwood  in  1827  the  editor 
took  the  precaution  to  add  this  note:  "We  cannot  suppose  the  lecturer  to 
be  In  earnest,  any  more  than  Erasmus  in  his  Praise  of  Folly,  or  Dean  Swift 
hi  his  Proposal  for  Eating  Children." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  basing  his  play  on  the  Chicago 
murder  ran  over  the  pages  of  the  essay  in  search  of  material  for  the  dia- 
logue? Rupert  Cadell,  it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
play,  argued  shrewdly  about  murder  In  mass— aa  in  war— being  extolled, 
while  murder  of  an  individual  in  a  London  street  called  for  a  hanging.  Turn 
to  the  essay:  De  Quincey  quotes  from  Lactantius:  "What  is  so  dreadful, 
what  so  dismal  and  revolting,  as  the  murdef  of  a  human  creature?  There- 
fore it  is  that  life  for  us  is  protected  by  law.s  the  most  rigorous;  therefore 
it  Is  that  wars  are  objects  of  execration.  And  yet  the  traditional  usage  of 
Rome  has  devised  a  mode  of  authorizing  murder  apart  from  war,  and  In 
defiance  of  law;  and  the  demands  of  taste  (voluptas)  are  now  become  the 


The  greater 


'Zrt  Z°t^      ^  ^^"^^•■^      «*ich  we"  had  no  gravness 

;a?s  Ttrrt^SLl^^^^^^^^^^  -sworthy. 

live  on  Ibsen,  Shaw  iTSei  onfy  T.T^TrT'  "^'^^ 
Suited  to  the  serene  and  qSeffiting^n  whirh  u         T'^  ^'""'"^  P^^^^"'^ 
:that  Mr,  Galsworthy  lacks  techmc   r^rt.Tn  V        '^'°"«'  "  ""^^  ^e  said 
hever  coveted  the  coLScl  of  Jones  aS^PiLfn  rh'''  ^"^  P^^''^^'^ 

needed  and  received  actinrwhich  wrjuurun  n.?'"'''''''"'"  °'  ^^'^^ 
elaborate  manner.  But  Mr  Galsworlh^  S V^c^  ?,  Practised  and 

evoked  an  appropriate  medium  Tnaturalf.t^^  colleagues  of  repertory  have 
orate  in  technic,  less  foTced  S  tone  wSf  ^"f'^i^^^^d  acting,  less  elab- 
beauties  that  are  natura l  o  its  quaiitv  ^       Poignancies  and 

much  greater  Influence  on  the  mSn  sta^.  Vha„  G^l^^o'-thy  has  had  a 
totting  up  the  number  of  nerf^^m.nl  ^  ^"^^'^^^  merely 

Who  are  moving  us  by  QUie  uSf  bV  incerttles  andr^th"  °'  ""^^ 
as  by  speeches,  are  free  to  play  in  this  Sor  k.v  f v/       '  ^  ""^^ 

tl-.eatre  of  muted  and  delicate  Lggest  on  nX.n'nf  L  °  '^"P^i'^ent  in  the 
Old  arts  of  rhetoric,  gestui-e   Sse  Mr  r«lf  ^PPrenticed  to  the 

.ey  did  in%he  ^ar^Tears  o^rclS  TlT' 
the  knowing  young  neonle  nrp  r^^h  ^  •   •   .  At  a  time 

s«iiling  With  condescension  -       ^1.'^°!';^°°'^!"^         Galsworthy  and 


'lorked  as 
when 


general  theatre  of  the  period  and^nnrVr,  ^'^  colleagues  in  repertory  on  the 
'n.  to  survey  the  o,d  tS:^ ard^o"laTme"Sow  t'^  ^"'^"^^ 
the  a<:tors.  The  old  and~bold  m;fv'.m,?''  ^"^^'•S^d  the  professional  lives  of 
but  most  Of  us  ha'e  mori  ^.^^'^  °^  ^"PPence  colored 

romance.' 


regard  for  present  truth  than  regrets  for  old 


influence  of  that  dram"atist  h^m'^elf^nS  remembering  the  great 

general  theatre  of  the  period  and  not  let 
I  uuitf  ivuiupios;  are  now  oecome  ine  '"8  'O  survey  the  old  teams  and  to  tmaffm    i  ' — 'lii-ciesi,- 
same  as  tho.se  of  abandoned  guilt."  (The  reference  la  to  gladiatorial  shows,  «Titing  for  the  playhouse  has  eased  Tnri  *»""'val  of  sincerity  in 

murders  in  the  amphitheatre.)  Rupert,  who  had  been  lamed  for  life  In  the  *  " 
wai*,  execrated  war. 

And  here  Is  a  saying  put  into  the  mouth  of  De  Quincey's  lecturer  that 
might  have  suggested  a  speech  of  Rupert'.";:  "People  begin  to  see  that  some- 
thing more  goes  to  the  conifKisltion  of  a  fine  murder  than  two  blockheads 
to  kill  and  be  killed,  a  knife,  a  purse,  and  a  dark  lane. ' 

De  Quincey  described  the  kind  Pf  person  who  Is  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  the  murderer. 

He  ought  to  be  a  good  man,  "because  if  he  were  not,  he  might  himself. 
Dy  po.'^.'^ibility,  be  contemplating  murder  at  the  very  time."  He  should  not  be 
a  public  character.  "The  subject  cho.scn  ought  to  be  in  good  health;  for  it  is 
absolutely  barbarous  to  murder  a  .sick  per.son,  who  Is  usually  quite  unable 
to  bear  it.  On  this  principle,  no  tailor  ought  to  be  chosen  who  is  above  25, 
for  after  that  ajte  he  is  sure  to  be  dy.5peptlc." 

'  murdered  youth  in  "Rope's  End '  an.swered  these  requirements, 
lose  that  Brandon  and  hLs  hy.^terlcal  companion  had  not  been 
luond  oni :  would  they  have  gone  further  in  crime?  De  Quincey  wrote:  "If 
cnce  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little 
of  robbing,  and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to" drinking  and  Sabbath- 
breaking  and  fronj  that  to  incivility  and  procrastination.  Once  begin  upon 
this  dowTJw&id  path,  you  never  know  where  you  are  to  stop." 


HANDEL'S  "MESSIAH"  IN  1929 

■Various  comments  were  made  on  the  composition  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  recent  performance  here  of  Handel's  "Messiah."  When  this  oratorio  is 
performed  in  Boston  or  In  other  cities,  even  in  England  the  question  arises. 
Should  Handel's  original  instrumentation  be  used,  or  should  the  additional 
accompaniments  beginning  with  Mozart's  be  preferred?  Experiments  of  all 
sorts  have  been  tried— seldom  with  a  wholly  satisfactory  result. 


Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  preface  to  the  printed  play  says:  "I  have  gone  all 
out  to  wTite  a  horror  play  and  make  your  flesh  creep  ...  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded you  will  leave  the  theatre  braced  and  recreated,  which  is  what  you 
go  to  the  theatre  for."  Answering  one  or  two  London  critics  who  com- 
pbined  that  the  play  wa.s  a  disgusting  one,  he  wrote:  "Since  the  whole 

i  t  of  a  thriller  Is,  in  a  certain  manner  ...  to  disgust,  it  was  Otovlous 
i  .ii  these  few  critics  did  not  fully  realize  that  it  was  purely  and  simply  a 
thriller." 

Now  the  mystery  plays  that  we  have  seen,  the  plays  that  were  really 
thrillers,  were  free  from  anything  that  might  disgust  the  most  fastidious. 
"Hope's  End '  is  more  amusing  than  it  is  thrilling,  except  for  the  Incident 
of  the  dinner  party  with  dishes  on  the  chest  containing  the  murdered  youth, 
mi  the  irony  of  the  good  old  father  of  the  youth  beirtg  one  of  the  guests. 
Qne  does  not  take  the  play  too  seriously.  The  murdered  boy  is  known  to 
th>  audience  only  by  description;  he  remains  a  vague  person,  merely  a  vlc- 
Tlie  interest  in  the  play  is  simply  curiosity  as  to  the  means  of  ultimate 
lUre.  The  murderers  are  not  taken  seriously;  but  they  serve  the  In- 
ty,  the  process  reasoning  shown  by  Rupert.  The  one  really  sym- 
"    person  on  tht  stage  is  the  old  father  admirably  played  by  Mr. 
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LyMQs.  He  is  especiall 
teoc"  who  rejoices  in 


dear  to  collectors  «f  books,  as  is  the  uncle  In  "Me- 
a  first  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Rehgio 


Mailici,'  though  collect<is  would  like  to  know  whether  this  edition  was  the 
one  pnii;i,'^hed  in  1642  '  ithout  Sir  Thomas's  knowledge  or  consent,  or  the 
on*  of  more  accuruely  published  with  an  admonition  prefixed  "to  those 
who  ha\  r  or  shall  peruM  the  observations  upon  a  foBper  corrupt  copy. ' 


It  '1.-  a  pleasure  tol.see  again  a  sword-cane  on  the  stage  with  Rupert 
maktr;;  i  rrti.y  play  with  |t,  thoueh  more  than  once  it  seemed  as  if  Brandon, 


About  50  years  ago  Saint-Saens,  who  had  been  present  at  a  Birmingham 
Jestlval,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  oratorios  of  Handel  and  the  choral  works  of 
Bach,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  performance  of  them  was  a  chimera; 
there  could  be  only  more  or  less  curious  attempts,  made  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  learned  and  book  worms,  but  very  far  from  the  performances  in- 
tended by  the  composer. 

"Take  the  case  of  a  conductor  opening  one  of  Handel's  scores  with  the 
Intention  of  a  performance.  The  impression  made  on  him  is  something  like 
that  made  on  a  man  who  would  try  to  Install  himself  and  his  family  In  an 
old  mansion  inhabited  for  centuries.   At  first  an  abrupt  overture  like  unto 
a  Roman  porch.   In  this  music  everything  differs  from  what  one  ordinarily 
sees.   No  nuances,  no  'bownngs';  the  indications  for  the  proper  tempo  are 
enigmatical,  or  wholly  lacking.    There  is  a  figured  bass.    One  sees  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  necessary  to  restore,  to  reconstruct.   To  what  degree?  In 
what  way?  Each  one  has  his  own  ideas  about  this.  There  are  no  traditions. 
Only  England  could  have  preserved  them;  she  has  lost  them.   And  here  is 
the  attraction   for  impulsive  natures.    The  Bourgault-Ducoudrays,  the 
Lamoureuxs  would  not  show  so  much  zeal  in  this  matter  if  it  were  not 
necessary,  for  they  find  themselves  collaborating  in  an  Important  work 
without  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  measure  the  composer." 
1       Saint-Saens  found  it  impossible  to  communicate  this  zeal  to  orchestral 
f, I  players.   "The  young  membei-s  of  our  orchestras  are  all  virtuosos  and  find 
I_|easy  that  which  formerly  seemed  impossible."    They  are  bored  by  music 
P  that  lacks  the  delicacy  of  modern  Instrumentation.    "It  is  not  that  they 
^.  are  frivolous  or  indifferent  to  art;  it  is  the  instinctive  repugnance  that  a 
ji'j  refined  nature  always  feels  for  a  heavy  and  coarse  task.   These  works  are 
p  es.sentially  vocal;  the  orchestral  art  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  their  birth, 
jj  And  so  as  a  renaissance  of  vocal  music  they  are  extremely  precious,  and 
^  choristers  love  these  works  as  much  as  players  fear  them.  But  by  the  side 
..|of  the  choruses  are  airs.   To  obey  the  denfands  of  singers  and  the  public 
of  his  day  Handel  has  almost  never  written,  and  it  is  a  great  pity,  duets, 
trios,  concerted  numbers.  Air  follows  air  in  his  oratorios  with  a  dishearten- 
ing  monotony.   There  are  treasures  of  melody  and  of  the  grand  style,  but 
there  are  also  torrents  of  roulades  horribly  out  of  fashion,  and  wearisome 
prolixity.   Furthermore  nearly  all  these  airs  end  in  the  same  manner,  with 
J  a  bombastic  formula,  emphatic,  applied  to  all  the  airs  and  all  the  situations. 
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"     1.  flnri  thi<;  macuirtcent.'   Much  good  may  it  do  them." 
"^^dSS   on  the  new  worldT^^^     with  an  unknown  flora  and  fauna 
■   ,     !    v,ln  nne  ocens  a  score  of  Bach's,  Saint-Saens  discussed  the  flora- 
sutni:  haSr  a^  wU^^^^^^^  airs  reminding  one  of  a  picture 

bv  Memhnror  Durer.  The  fauna  are  the  instruments-the  various  kinds  of 
by  Memuus  ctrineed  instruments.  The  choruses,  probably  writ- 

Sffora  sSal  nS  r  of  tSd^e rs.  swarm  with  difficulties;  so^do  the 
airs  in  iSJanS  there  are  good  soloists,  singers  of  a  great  talent  who  spe- 
cSize^n^^Storio.  (This  was  written  in  1885.  London  critics  in  1929  com- 
th^t   here  ai-e  few  capable  singers  in  England.)  "The  English  public 
S  endowed  wfth  a  patVence  t'iiat  cannot  be  shaken,  is  never  bored  or  rather 
It  acSots  boiedom  bs  a  necessity."  Saint-Saens  argued  that  performances 
if  tS  e  id  woSs  would  bore  Parisian  audiences;  they  should  be  perforrned 
nL  wkh  regard  to  immediate  and  complete  artistic  enjoyment,  but  for  the 
.ducItSi  of  tht  executants,  audiences  and  composers.  Artists  will  learn  the 
Srd  style  tfe  pubUc  will  acquire  the  habit  of  listening  to  serious  m^c; 
ti^rromDOs^rs  will  find  a  point  of  departure,  and  from  it  strong  and  beau- 
t^ul  works  wiirarife  Which  will  be  enjoyed  according  to  their  merit. 

in  ?he  cai  of  Handel,  one  has  to  do  with  instruments  still  used  m  our 
time  wote  Sntfaens.   The  music  for  horns  and  trumpets  is  written  a 
littie  high,  but  it  is  playable,  ______ 

When  Saint-Saens  published  this  essay  the  performances  of  Handd's 
oratSis  in  Paris  had  been  few,  the  results  had  been  discouraging.  The 
?ffori  of  Vervoitte,  Lamoureux,  Bourgault-Ducoudray  had  apparently  been 
to  vatn  in  another  essay  Saint-Saens  wished  that  these  ."^^n  would  have 
^orthv  successors-  he  added  that  if  Parisian  lovers  of  music  were  to  be  in- 
Tere^^ed  thTcoM^^^^^     should  not  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to 

^'^?Ss  Sgs  one  back  to  the  question  of  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ments in  that  great  man's  oratorio,  "Messiah." 

There  is  a  vague  impression  that  Handel  cared  only  for  stringed  iri- 
struJent!.  Oboes,  frumpets.  drums,  the  organ         ^^e  harpsichord  in 
orchestra.   "Use  plenty  of  oboes."  says  one.  But  the  oboe  m  Handel  s  t  me, 
wL  not  the  Oboe  Of  today.  It  had  a  more  virile  coarser  tone  ^^^^^J^ 
portance  in  military  bands  of  his  period.   I\^"^erited  as  Mr_  Forsyth  puts 
it  the  rough  tone  and  the  technical  imperfections  of  the  Schalmey  and 
Ufnued Tpropagate  them  down  to  the  middle  of       19tti  T^^^ 
day  the  oboe,  which  has  been  improved  by  Barret  in  England  ^nd  by  Trie 
bert  in  Paris,  has  refinement  of  tone  and  a  suppleness  of  nuances  In 
Germany  the  reed  is  generally  still  thick  and  heavy,  dommating  unpleas- 
antly   It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Brod,  a  famous  French  oboist,  died 
and  the  news  was  given  to  Cherubini,  who  no  doubt  had  the  Italian  oboe 
in  mind,  his  only  comment  was:  "Small  tone.'  ^    .  j 

Audiences  at  Symphony  concerts  often  notice  that  wood-wind  instru- 
ments are  doubled.  If  a  composer  has  indicated  one  oboe,  th^^e  w^  be 
two-  if  two,  there  will  be  three  or  four.  And  not  only  because  the  number 
of  slrings  ha^  been  increased:  "but  chiefly  by  the  19th  century  ^^^^^^^J^l 
In  wood-wind  instruments. .  .the  feeble  oboe  or  bassoon  whose  refined  note 
we  hear  is  only  in  name  the  instrument  f^which  the  passage  was  written. 

In  May  and  June,  1784,  there~v(^e  m^^skial  performances  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  Pantheon  in  London  in  commemoration  of  Handel.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  when  the  "Messiah"  was  performed  on 

^^^T?ere  were  nearly  50  first  violins;  about  the  same  number  of  second ' 
vioUns    There  were  26  violas,  21  violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  26  oboes.  6 
flutes  26  bassoons,  1  double  bassoon,  12  trumpets,  6  trombones,  12  horns, 
kettle  drums  1  double  kettle  drum.    The  chorus  consisted  of  42  trebles, 
women  and  boys,  48  counter  tenors,  83  tenors,  84  basses.  The  kettle  drunw. 
the  "Tower"  drums,  were  those  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  The  rfnnhiP  has.s  kettle  drum  was  more  cvndrlcal, 
I  longer,  more  capacious  than  the  common  kettle  drum, 
i       The  performers  were  seated  as  follows:   At  the  back  of  the  stage  were 
"double  drums,  drums.  Tower  drums."   Then  the  organ  and  on  one  side  of 
it  were  trumpets  and  violas;  on  the  other,  trombones,  horns,  violas.  Violins, 
'cellos  and  double  basses  were  in  front  of  the  conductor,  who  was  seated 
Iwith  the  organ  keys  close  to  him.   On  his  right  were  second  violins,  bas- 
i  soons,  'cellos  and  double  basses;  on  his  left  were  oboes,  'cellos  and  double 
{basses.'  Directly  behind  him  was  the  double  bassoon.   Directly  in  front  of 
'  the  organ  keys  was  the  solo  violin;  the  singers  were  to  the  left  and  right  of 
'  the  conductor,  behind  the  instruments.   Some  were  back  even  of  the  double 
bassoon.  No  singers  were  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 

A  word  about  the  organ.  It  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey 
for  the  commemoration  performances  only,  for  its  destination  was  the 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  "The  keys  of  communication  with  the  harpsichord, 
at  which  Mr.  Bates,  the  conductor,  was  seated,  extended  19  feet  fi*om  the 
I  body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7  inches  below  the  perpendicular  of  the  set 
of  keys  by  which  it  is  usually  played.  Similar  keys  were  first  contrived  in 
this  country  for  Handel  himself,  at  his  oratorios;  but  to  convey  them  to 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  instrument,  without  rendering  the  touch  im- 
practically  heavy,  required  uncommon  ingenuity  and  mechanical  resources. 
The  orchestra  was  so  judiciously  contrived  that  almost  every  performer, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  in  lull  view  of  the  conductor  and  leader; 
which  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  uncommon  ease  with  which  the 
performers  confess  they  executed  their  parts."  So  wrote  good  Dr.  Bumey 
in  his  stately  manner,  i 

This  mass  of  performers  was  for  a  gala  occasion.  The  first  performance 
of  the  "Messiah"— at  Dublin — was  on  a  much  lesser  scale;  but  Handel  was 
pleased  with  his  singers  and  pronounced  the  instruments  "really  excellent." 

One  forgets  in  these  days  that  Handel's  solo  singers  for  his  oratorios 
were  at  times  shining  lights  in  opera;  that  his  airs  undoubtedly  should  be 
sung  In  the  operatic  manner  of  his  period.  While  the  Handelian  traditions 
were  still  fresh  in  England  Mme.  Catalan!  was  applauded  for  her  introduc- 
tion of  a  brilliant  cadenza  in  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  even  by 
persons  who  had  heard  the  oratorio  in  Handel's  lifetime. 
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Nor  was  Handel  always  content  with  strings,  organ,  oboes,  bassoons, 
trumpets,  horns  and  drums.  He  was  Ingenious  in  orchestral  combinations, 
having  at  his  disposal  lute,  theorbo,  harp,  trombones,  three  kinds  of  flutes, 
besides  the  instruments  just  named.  For  his  oratorio  choruses  he  felt  that 
his  orchestration  should  be  severe,  wishing  first  of  all  majestic  weight  and 
impressive  sonority. 


For  a  performance  of  "Messiah"  there  should  be  a  chorus  of  picked 
singers,  from  75  to  100;  an  orchestra  outnumbering  the  chorus;  solo  singrrr 
of  the  grand  operatic  style;  also  a  conductor  of  imagination,  who  has  ;: 
courage  to  throw  overboard  all  pseudo- traditions,  and  interpret  the  woi\> 
as  if  it  were  by  a  contemporaneous  composer. 

The  attempt  to  perform  the  "Messiah"  as  it  was  performed  in  Handel's 
day  is  a  futile,  impossible  task. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  Mr.  Ernest  Schelllng's  article  written  apropos 
of  his  concerts  for  children,  the  first  of  which  will  take  place  next  Saturday 
Biomlng  at  11  o'clock.  ^ 

/    "Music  has  three  great  divisions,  that  of  the  composer  or  creator,  that  i 

r    _  ^   -  ■    ■  -    -  -  -  ^ 

•'  of  the  interpreter  or  performer,  and  that  of  the  listener— the  public. 

"Much  is  done  to  help  the  creative  artist;  great  opportuniUes  are  of-  j 
fered  for  the  education  of  the  performer;  but  little  is  done  for  the  listener,  < 
and  yet  the  listener  is  indispensable  to  the  two  others.  Without  him  the 
others  would  have  difficulty  to  exist.  Therefore  upon  the  intelligent  listener  | 
rests  the  responsibility  as  to  whether  the  institutions  for  furthering  the 
finest  in  music,  such  as  symphony  orchestras,  shaU  contmue  to  be  able  to 

^^^^"The  symphony  orchestra  Is  culturally  quite  as  Important  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  museum.  It  is  usually  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  is 
•dependent  on  subventions  from  city,  state  or  government  (not  forthcoming 
in  our  country),  donations  and  legacies  from  benefactors,  a  Maecenas,  who 
voluntarily  pavs  up  the  deficits,  which  is,  alas!  the  despair  of  the  treasurer 
of  every  symphony  orchestra.  Of  course,  one  would  like  to  feel  that  the  time 
is  not  too  far  distant  when  the  great  orchestral  societies  will  be  endowed 
as  educational  institutions  indispensable  to  the  cultural  development  of  the 
community.  At  present,  alas!  the  great  public  will  not  pay  to  hear  a 
Beethoven  symphony  half-oh,  n6!  a  quarter-of  the  amount  it  will  pay  to 
go  to  the  Follies.  ,  . 

"It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing deficit*,  the  vast  expense  of  maintaining  an  orchestra,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  salaries  demanded  by  the  union,  the  limitations  to  size 
:  of  the  halls,  the  relatively  small  public,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  attrac- 
'  tlons-movies.  radios  and  sport,  which  did  not  exist  not  so  long  ago. 

"The  mechanical  Instrument  is  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  child 
(and  most  grown-ups)  accepts  the  music  provided  by  mechanical  mimical 
devices,  but  it  does  not  lead  him  to  investigate,  it  does  not  hold  his  in- 
terest. Like  the  elaborate  mechanical  toy-after  the  first  curiosity  Is  sat- 
isfied, it  soon  loses  its  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  game  J'hich  the 
child  participates  with  others,  where  there  is  competition,  ^^ere  h^  natural 
curiosity  and  imagination  are  stimulated,  this  holds  h^^/"//"^^  l"^^  f 

"Let  us  awaken  in  the  child  at  an  early  age  an  interest  in  the  best  ot 
music  and  its  exponent  par  excellence,  the  symphony  ^'''^^f  ^'^^^  "''•ij^^i™''; 
late  his  curiosity  as  to  the  way  It  is  created  and  perfomied.  Now  <:hUdren 
have  an  inborn  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  unconscious  feelmg  for  it  and  for 
rhythm  And  do  not  let  us  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  they  ^e  no 
up  to^  appreciation  of  the  finest  in  music  and  of  what  is  real  beauty  We 
^ater  entirely  too  much  to  the  cheaper  side  of  a  chi  d's  naXure  a^d  the  ob- 
vious. Let  us  give  children  a  chance;  their  instinct  usually  tells  them  tj^ 
goci  from  the  bad,  unless  the  bad  is  foisted  upon  them  or  made  especiaUy 
atSactive  or  linked  up  with  something  smart  ^^^f  „f  f '  ^^^^^^.^^^ 
is  a  perfect  little  snob  sometimes.)  Nme  tunes  out  of  ten  if  left  to  mmse  t 
he  w?U  turn  to  the  thing  of  beauty.  That  is  why  it  is  so  ^PO-^t^nt  that  n 
such  a  subtle  art  as  music,  and  especially  symphony  music,  a  cbUd  should 
be  gi  *en  a  cSance  to  hear  the  very  best  early  in  life.  L*t  that  first  mipres- 
sion  in  Whatever  domain  it  is  found,  be  one  of  beauty.  In  order  to  s^t  a 
standard-  Inculcate  in  the  child  a  love  of  beauty  and  guide  the  child, 
emotions  in  a  wholesome  channel.  Create  the  desire  to  go  to/on<=crte 
Eood  music  Make  the  child  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  symphonic 
Mature  and  know  Bach.  Beethoven  and  other  masters  as  friends-dear 
i^d  faSiar  friends.  AwaJcen  in  the  chUd  at  that  early  age  when  impres- 
Sis  ^vmt  for  £,  much,  an  interest  in  the  best  music,  and  how  it  is  wntten 
aS^peXmed.  These  are,  as  I  see  them,  a  few  of  the  aims  of  symphony 
concerts  for  children." 

Sport  

Mrs.  Todh\inter   N 

TnI  Gram   ilalioliu  'iv.,i' 

The  Jl.uiarer  .Alan  Rof.  <> 

As  a  screen  lover.  Rudy  Vallee  giv 
the  Impression  of  being  the  most  un- 1 
happy  mortal  on  this  earth.  He  mny  b- 
a  soothing  saxophonist,  he  may  be  ;i 
hypnotic  crooner,  but  as  an  actor  he  is 
more  lugubrious  than  a  tragedian.    Hp  | 
seems  .so  distraught,  so  wishful  thak  he 
might  be  anywhere  else  save  where  hp 
Is,  that  one  feels  sorry  for  the  lad.  Ex- 
ploitation has  its  pecuniary  reward? 
also  it  has  Its  thorns.  If  Rudy  has  .saved 
enough  money  to  see  him  through  thr 
comine  year,  he  should  refuse  positively 
to  be  lured  before  the  camera  and  the 
microphone  again.  Not  that  either 
brutal  to  him.  He  appears  as  a  clca  ; 
looking  youth,  deliberate  of  movement 
almost  sedate.  His  voice  records  clear; 
'  at  least  as    far  as  the  equipment  ' 
I  Keith's  is  concerned,  and  he  sings  witl  .- 
'  out  affectation  such  tunes  as  "A  Litu- 
Kiss  Each  Morning,"  "I'll  Be  Reminded 
of  You,"  "I  Love  You,  Believe  Me,  ;  I 
Love  you."  and  "If  You  Were  the  Onh 
Girl."  If  his  features  are  set  in  melaii- 
choly.  that  might  be  deemed  preferable 
to  the  stenciled  smirk  of  your  profe.^- 1 
sional  stage  or  screen  entertainer. 

The  storv  of  "The  Vagabond  Lover' 
Is  simplicity  itself.  Rudy  Bronson.  hav- 
ing mastered  the  saxophone  through  th? 
correspondence    school  of  Ted  Grant 
who  thinks  he  discovered  every  famou  = 
musician    from  Sousa  to  Ben  Bernlo 
tries  with  his  little  band  to  obtain  i' 
audience  with  Grant.    Thrown  out,  t! 
boys  break  into  Grant's  country  ho' 
after  he  departs    for  New  Y  ' 
threatened  with  arre-st  for  breal. 
entering,  and  gain  respite  wh. 
poses  as  Grant,  meets  Mrs.  Wh;' 
society  demon,  and  her  niece.  J 
agrees  to  play  for  an  orphans 
Mrs.  Whitehall,  always  in  bit; 
I  tention  with  Mrs.  Todhunter.  w 


three  graces— not  for  one  secono  wera 
they  missed.  Also  Mme.  Austral,  more 
at  home  with  "Tannhaeuser"  than  with 
the  H^llaender.  gave  of  her  beautiful 
voice  successfully  in  Elizabeths  aria 
"Dich.  Heure  HaUe."        ,  ,  ,  , 

All  this  was  lofty.   But  loftier  fol- 
lowed when  Dr.  Koussevitzky  playfd 
the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of  Die 
I  Meistersinger."    Every  exquisite  melo- 
idious  phrase,  as  it  fell,  rhythmically 
i  right  and  entrancingly    sonorous,  on 
I  the  refreshed  and  satisfied  ear.  stirred 
1  memories  of  the  blessed  Sunday  calm 
that  the  Hans  Sachs  of  Emil  PLscher. 
when  the  curtain  rose  on  act  three, 
!  personified.  ^  ^. 

'  Here  was  the  solemnity  of  the  a"^r- 
inoon,  crowning  perfect  beauty.  But 
I  there  was  a  second  solemn  moment, 
when  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  after  the  frenzy 
of  applause  that  greeted  the  Valkyries 
vide,  motioned  the  orchestra  to  stand. 
This  was  a  significant  moment. 

It  led  to  a  thriUingly  beautiful  per- 
formance of  the  prelude  ."Tnstfil' 
and  the  Love-Death  In  which  Mme. 
Austral  Joined.  For  sheer  musicianship 
surely  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  never  sur- 
passed the  high  point  he  reached  in 
this  prelude.  Since  emotion  held  pace 
with  musicianship,  the  performance, 
moving  as  well  as  beautiful,  was  ono 
to  be  remembered  this  many  a  day. 

The  audience  applauded  Mme.  Aus- 
tral, Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  players 
with  enthusiasm. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"The  Vagabond  Lover" 

An  all-talking-  and  singing-  rlctwre  adapted 
from  the  Ktiirv  by  ■T,inips  .\»hU!ore  Crpeiman: 
directed  hy  Marshall  Ncllan  and  ^ifs'""'''" 
by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  lollowms:  cast: 

Rnd.T  Bronson  Rudy  Vallee 

[e,.,,;   Sally  Blanp 

Mre.  WliiteiiaU  Manp  Dressier 

Ofti<*r  Tuttle   Charles  belloii 

Swiltie  ^ornian  Pock 

Sani  Danny  O  Sliea 


stars  to  jazz  crooners,  has 
J  ,  nt  moments  of  triumph 
and  chagrin.  Rudy  and  Jean  fall  in- 
stantly In  love,  though  Rudy's  deport- 
ment continually  belles  that  state  of 
mind.  Rudy  sings  so  simply  and  his 
Connecticut  Yankees  play  so  well,  that 
all  of  those  who  wanted  to  jail  them 
are  charmed  into  adulatory  mood. 

It  is  significant  that,  as  this  reviewer 
overheard,  most  of  one  departing  au- 
dience were  discussing  Marie  Dressier, 
her  comicality,  her  artistry  and  her 
age.  With  the  last  we  are  not  concerned, 
though  we  know  It,  and  she  is  not  70, 
yet.  But  Marie  is  really  the  savior  of 
Master  Vallee  and  all  his  associates.  No 
woman  of  the  stage  or  screen  of  today 
or  yesterday  possesses  her  remarkable 
facility  in  keen-edged  travesty.  Every 
slightest  facial  play,  of  eyes  or  mouth, 
conveys  its  subtle  meaning.  Her  verbal 
encounters  with  Miss  Walker  as  Mrs. 
Todhunter  were  richly  humorous.  If 
Rudy  should  act  again,  let  him  insLst 
on  Miss  Dressier  for  first  aid  and  comic 
relief.  W.  E.  G.  i 


and  Tommy  Robblns,  who  IfRWT' peace 
and  quiet  and  plenty  of  good  cooking, 
hatched  a  scheme  to  .swap  wives,  for 
a  week's  try-out.  Mrs.  Miller  was  a 
home-body,  an  excellent  cook.  Mr.s. 
Robblns  loved  gaiety,  parties,  abhorred 
brooms  and  pots  and  pans.  It  seemed 
like  a  mutually  happy  exchange;  but 
in  a  week's  time  all  four  were  ready  to 
call  It  off  and  revert  to  the  original 
status. 

Now,  on  the  screen,  there  Is  a  cro- 
chety  uncle  for  Tommy  Robbins,  who 
comes  on  a  surprise  visit  and  eager  to 
bestow  a  handsome  check  at  slightest 
promise  that  he  is  to  have  a  "great 
grand-nephew,  or  niece,  or  whatever  it 
)&"  He  arriven  before  tb*  Hcchange  is 


vaudeville  circuit,  vi-ith  now  and  then 
an  appearance  with  his  band  as  a  unit 
in  some  musical  show.  The  hat,  o) 
stately  contour  in  its  day,  was  worn  bj 


The  humanitarians  may  say  that 
scant  justice  Is  done  to  the  Salvation 
Armv,  If  there  are  canting  hypocrites, 
^,   ^  ^         -  iabusing  the  goodness  of  the  army,  as 

nis  father  from  his  first  public  appear-  Rummy  and  Snobby,  there  are  others 
ance,  as  a  violinist,  to  his  last  as  orches-  las  Peter  who,  making  no  long  prayers, 


"The  Lost  Zeppelin" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
from  the  story  by  Frances  Hyland  and 
Jack  Natteford;  directed  by  Edward 
Sloman  and  presented  by  Tiffany  with 
the  following  cast: 

Commancier  Hall  Conway  Tearle 

Mrs.  Hall  Virsrinia  ValU 

Tom    Armstron?  Ricardo  Cortez 

J  Lt.  Wallace   Duke  Martin 

Nancy  Kathryn  MoGuire 

Mr.    Wilson  Winter  Hall 

Timely  In  its  subject  and  almost  con- 
tinuously Interesting  in  its  development 
is  "The  Lost  Zeppelin,"  now  to  be  seen 
j  at  the  Park  Theatre.    Even  the  fact 
1  that  the  plot  Is  pretty  conventional, 
husband,  wife  and  lover  with  all  the 
usual  complications,  cannot  dim  the 
recollection  of  the  great  dirigible  fight- 
ing Its  way  through  Antarctic  blizzards 
and  slowly  dropping  to  earth  as  Its 
coating  of  ice  becomes  too  heavy.  It 
Is  inevitable  in  such  scenes,  to  suspect 
trick  photography,  paper  snow  storms  i 
and  the  like,  but  whoever  did  the  job, 
Is  greatly  to  be  praised.   The  snow  has 
every  appearance  of  being  real  and 
looks  convincingly  cold.    The  distant  I 
shots  of   the  Zeppelin   In  flight  are  ( 
splendidly  done,  while  the  scenes  of  L 
sacrifice  and  >inassumlng  courage  on  ' 
the  part  of  Its  crew,  wrecked  on  an 
ice  mountain  with  no  cliance  of  help 
from  the  outside  world — the  radio  had 
failed     them — were     carefully  under 
stressed  and  very  effective. 
,  '  The  story  Is  comparatively  simple 
land  stereotyped.    Comdr.  Hall,  about 
i  to  pilot  a  dirigible  over  the  South  Pole, 
attends  a  farewell  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  and  with  him  go  his  adored 
.young  wife,  Miriam,  and  his  Intimate 
i  friend  and  trusted  subordinate  oCBcer, 
Tom  Armstrong.    By  accident,  he  dis- 
covers them  embracing  and  after  the 
return  home  Miriam  confesses  to  him 
that  she  and  Tom  are  in  love  and  that 
.she  must  have  her  freedom.    Next  day 
the  dirigible  departs  and  at  first  every- 
thing goes  well.    The  Pole  is  success- 
fully crossed,  but  on  the  return  journey 
a  terrific  snow  and  sleet  storm  Is  en- 
(  ountered.    The  radio  messages  relayed 
back  become  briefer  and  the  last  one 
received  Is  incomplete;  the  airship,  un- 
able to  stay  up  with  the  heavy  coat- 
ing of  Ice  and  snow,  crashes  before  It 
ran  give  word  of  Its  location.   Par  from 
any  habitation,  the  crew  starts  to  make 
its  way  back  to  the  base  camp,  but 
finally  all  die  save  Hall  and  Armstrong. 

A  re.scuing  plane  at  last  discovers 
them,  but  can  only  take  back  one  man. 
Thinking  only  of  his  wife's  happine.ss. 
Hall  forces  Armstrong  to  go.  The  plane 
returning  a  second  time  to  rescue  Hall, 
is  believed  lost  and  Armstrong  is  the 
only  survivor.  When  he  goes  to  tell 
Miriam  what  has  happened  he  finds 
lliat  the  terrible  months  of  waiting 
iiave  caused  her  to  change  her  mind, 
nnd  then  the  news  is  brought  that  Hall 
las  been  saved.  The  elements  dwarf 
lie  actors  but  they  all  acquitted  them- 
olves  well.  Conway  Tearle  was  a  dig- 
nified and  manly  Comdr.  Hall,  Ricardo 
Cortez,  in  a  thankless  part,  proved  that 
he  has  nolfilng  to  fear  from  the  talkies- 
his  voice  Is  very  agreeable  and  he  is  as 
handsome  as  ever.  e.  L.  H. 

FENWAY 
"So  Long  Letty" 

A  screen  musical  comedy  adapted  by 
Robert  Lord  and  Arthur  Caesar  from 
the  musical  play  of  the  same  name  by 
Ohver  Moi-osco,  Elmer  Harris  and  Earl 
Carroll;  directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon  and 
presented  by  Warner  Bros,  with  the 
following  cast: 

Letty    Kobbins  Charlotte  (Jrecnwooil 

Harry  jMillpr,.  Grant  Williers 

Tommy  Robhinu  Bprt  Roach 

F",',''®  '  If'."'''  Claude  Gillinewaler 

Sall.j  B;ivi»  Helen  hosier 

-Ruth  navis  ,  Marion  Byron 

Gra.v  Miller..   Patsy  Rnlh  Miller 

Clarcnre  T)e  Brie  Hallaiii  Coolev 

•'°f,',''»''y-  ■  •  •   •  H;irry  Rrihboti 

When  So  Long  Letty"  was  produced 
on  the  stage  about  12  years  ago,  the 
Robbinses  and  the  Millers  lived  in  ad- 
.jolning  cars  in  the  trolley  car  colony- 
along  Golden  Gate  beach.  On  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Harry  Miller,  who  pic- 
ciied  a  poolroom  to  a  family  hearth 


made,  with  two  flapper  nieces  In  tow. 
They  don't  figure  much  in  the  fun 
which  follows,  but  uncle  is  pulled  into 
the  thick  of  it,  what  with  Letty's  wild 
parties,  and  Grace's  white  lies.  The 
scenes  now  are  set  in  two  adjoining 
cottages,  spacious  and  very  modem. 
The  dialogue  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  minute,  a  few  new  songs  are  in- 
serted and  only  the  title  song,  "So  Long 
Letty"  remains  to  remind  one  of  the 
passing  of  time. 

Miss  Greenwood,  the  original  Letty, 
makes  a  most  promising  debut.  With 
her  first  entrance  as  a  beauty  parlor 
exponent  she  wins  her  audiences  by  her 
Infectious  good  humor,  robust  but  frank. 
With  those  extraordinary  long  legs  and 
arms,  she  reveals  old-time  agility  in 
straddling  picket  fences,  broad  sofas, 
anything  which  gets  in  her  wa^.  She 
sings  to  her  own  piano  accompaniment, 
throws  wise  sayings  and  retorts  about 
as  if  they  had  just  popped  Into  her  head, 
and  keeps  the  entire  performance  up 
to  concert  pitch.  Her  one  lapse,  or 
series  of  lapses,  was  In  the  timing  on 
laughs.  These  came  from  the  audience 
quickly,  yet  there  was  no  pause  In  the 
dialogue.  Consequently,  many  of  Miss 
Greenwood's  bon-mots  were  lost  in  the 
noise.  Of  the  rest  of  the  cast,  Mr. 
Gillingwater  as  the  fussy  old  uncle, 
and  Mr.  Roach  as  the  rotund  Robblns, 
gave  well-rounded  characterizations, 
farcically,  of  course.  The  others  were 
just  feeders  to  the  altltudinous  Char- 
lotte.—W.  E.  G. 

KEITH -ALBEE 

"Tanned  Legs" 

An  all-lalkinr  screen  comedy  with  music: 
directed  by  Marshall  Neilan  and.  presented 
by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  loUowmi  cast: 

Pcirsry  Reynolds   ;June  Clyde 

fiiU   Arthur  Lake 

j.Vnet  /  Sally  Blane 

Rocer   Allen  Kearns 

Mrs.  Reynolds   Nella  \V,ilkpr 

Mr.    Reynolds  r,^'"''" 

Clinton  Darrow   >  Edmund  Burns 

Mrs.  Lyons-Kinr  .  .■  Dorothy  Revier 

Tootle   Ann  Pennington 

I  PiiclBT    .,  ...Lincoln  stp.dman 

At  thfs  late  dat«  those  packages  of 
incriminating  letters  that  make  so  much 
trouble,  especially  for  those  who  didn't 

t  wTlte  them,  ought  to  be  thrown  into 
the  discard  for  good.  Or  if  they  must 
be  retained,  suppose  that  the  heroic 
person  who  endeavors  to  recover  them 
from  the  dastardly  villain  who  is  hold- 
ing them  for  blackmail  finds  them  and 
destroys  them  without  being  caught  In 
the  act.  Perhaps  there  mightn't  be 
any  plot  left,  but  that  wouldn't  mat- 
ter very  much.  Such  strictures.  Inspired 
by  seeing  "Tanned  Legs"  at  the  Kelth- 
Albee  Theatre,  may  sound  harsh,  but 
the  picture  is  such  a  hodge-podge  of 
old-fashioned  melodrama  and  not  par- 
ticularly original  musical  comedy  that 
it  is  hard  to  know  just  how  to  take  it. 
There  is  the  good  little  girl  risking  her 
reputation  to  save  her  \mwlse  sister, 
there  are  the  middle-aged  and  filrta- 
tlous  parents,  there  are  a  couple  of 
slick  crooks,  a  high-minded  juvenile 
and  some  low  comedy  friends.  They 
do  Just  what  might  be  expected  of 
them,  go  through  the  usual  antics  and 
come  out  in  their  proper  places. 

In  the  part  of  the  good  little  sister, 
Peggy  Reynolds,  there  Is  a  newcomer, 
June  Clyde.  She  is  attractive  and  spir- 
ited, even  though  this  first  role  of  hers 
makes  her  out  a  ten-iblc  young  prig. 
Her  singing  voice  Is  agreeable,  though 
the  reproducing  machine  did  not  do  her 
justice.  In  a  less  objectionable  part 
she  should  do  very  well  Indeed,  but  just 
at  present  she  is  inclined  to  be  camera- 
conscious.  Albert  Gran  as  the  philan- 
dering father  contributed  some  excel- 
lent moments  and  Allen  Kearns  was 
most  amusing  as  the  staunch  friend  of 
Peggy's  who  concocted  a  hold-up  to  get 
jback  the  incriminating  letters.  There 
'are  some  reasonably  good  songs  and 
several  very  lively  dances  contributed 
Iby  the  agile  Ann  Pennington. 

E.  L.  H. 

!  '  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

"Is  Everybody  Happy?" 

1'  An  all-talkinir  and  singin?  picture  from  the 
;  story  and  scenario  by  Joseph  Jackson  and 
I  James  A,  Starr:  directed  by  Archie  L.  Mavo 

and  presented  by  Warner  Brothers  with  the 

followitie  cast: 

Ted  Todd   Ted  Lewis 

Gail  Wilson   •. . .  Alice  Day 

Tjona  S''hmi(lt  Ann  Pennington 

I  Victor  Moln;^   Lawrence  Grant 

Mrs.  Morilar   Julia  .Swayne  Gordon 

Lundlord   Olto  Hoffman 

IStag-e  manaser   ,  Purnell  Pralt 

t    Now  we  know  how  Ted  Lewis  acquired 
j  that  battered  high  hat  which  has  been 
identified  With  him  during  the  many 
I  years  he  h  -  been  trounine  over  many  a 


nor  punctuating  speech  with  "Halle- 
luiahs," are  the  better  for  their  belief 
arid  are  honest  Is-  gratitude.  There  was 
need  of  a  contrast:  so  we  have  the 
father— the  millionaire  munition-maker 
and  his  daughter  who  is  con- 
vinced that  souls  should  and  can  be 
saved.  The  play  Is  talk— desultory,  ar- 
gumentative, talk  In  the  privacy  of 
home,  talk  wherever  Mr.  Shaw's  char- 
acters meet,  whoever  they  for  the  time 
may  be.  A  great  deal  of  the  talk  is 
entertaining,  only  at  the  end  does  the 
dialogue  sag  nor  could  Mr.  Digges  of 
the  remarkable  memory  speaking  Un- 
dershaffs  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, restore  lively  Interest  in  spite  of 
his  excellent  delivery. 

Berlioz,  once  reviewing  an  opera — 
"Faust,"  we  believe — objected  to  a  clari- 
net solo  in  the  introduction  to  an  aria 
and  said:  "No  one  wishes  to  hear  a 
clarinet  after  midnight."  One  might 
say  no  one  wishes  to  hear  Mr.  Shav/ 
talking  after  11  o'clock,  no  matter  how 
skilfully  constructed  is  his  mouthpiece. 

The  play  was  performed  in  an  excel- 
lent manner.  When  it  was  produced  in 


tra  conductor  at  a  command  perform- 
ance before  Emperor  Franz  Josef.  Ted's 
father,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  sev- 
eral years  later,  gave  the  hat  to  the  son 
on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  was  to 
have  a  violinist's  chair  with  the  New 
"Vork  Philharmonic.  Ipstead,  Ted,  dis- 
covering that  alien  fiddlers  w-ere  a  drug 
on  the  modern  market,  came  to  a  bad 
end.  He  learned  to  toot  a  "red  hot" 
clarionet  and  saxophone,  became  leader 
of  a  jazz  band,  and  so  humiliated  his 
poor  father  that  he  deserted  his  wife 
and  son  and  became  a  sweeper  in  a 
theatre.  The  famous  hat  took  on  its 
famiUar  disreputable  shape  when  a  suit 
case  fell  on  it. 

Space  is  given  to  this  legend  because 
it  seems  far  more  significant  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  picture, 
"Is  Everybody  Happy?"  in  which  Mr. 
Lewis  is  making  his  first  full-length  ap- 
pearance. It  tries  in  half-hearted  way 
to  tell  us  that  jazz  is  the  true  expres- 
sion of  current  American  life,  that  the 
classics  are  for  a  pitifully  small  group 

of  Idealists  but  mean  nothing  In  mone-   

tary  terms.   The  characters  are  of  gos-  r  " 

samer  weight,  the  dialogue  is  so  simple  iLoidcn  instrjctions  were  given,  ircn- 
that  any  stranger  to  our  language  could 'ically  and  seriously,  "by  the  dramatist 
understand  it,  and  the  situations  are  of  to  Louis  Calvert,  the  first  one  to  play  ' 
veriest  routine.  Miss  Pennington,  as  the  Munitions-maker.  Mr.  Digges  gave 
Ted's  favorite  girl  back  In  the  Budapest  his  own  idea  of  the  character.  Should 
days,  now  a  cabaret  dancer,  showed  the  Undershaft  be  rougher  in  speech,  with 
usual  Pennington  wiggles;  Miss  Day  was  reminders  of  the  East  side,  or  should 
wanly  beautiful  as  his  latter-day"  love,  j  he  be  smooth  and  silky;  or,  again, 
and  Mr.  Grant  and  Miss  Gordon  scarce-  j  should  he  be  the  pompous  self-made 
ly  deserved  the  guffaws  of  derision  I  man?  Any  one  in  the  audience  had  a 
which  greeted  most  of  their  emotional  right  last  night  to  form  his  own  opinion 
scenes.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they  as  to  how  the  millionaire  should  look 
seemed  ridiculous.  Mr.  Lewis  juggled  and  talk.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
the  hat  and  smiled  and  sang  and.  w-hen  Digges  realized  to  the  great  majority 
he  felt  like  it,  tooted  a  note  or  the  man  that  aids  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  ar- 
two.  It  is  not  our  inclination  to  en-  rangement  of  his  economic  argument, 
courage  him  in  a  screen  career;  but  Nor  does  the  news  from  Europe  cause 
perhaps  it  might  console  him  to  be  told  any  one  to  shudder  at  the  thought  that 
that,  everj'thing  considered,  he  is  just  munitions  for  war  are  now  made  and 
as  good  an  actor  as  George  Jessel.  sold.   What  would  our  own  coast  guard 

W.  E.  G.      do  without  guns  to  protect  the  people 

  from  the  alcoholic  flood? 

EMMETT  MOORE  PLAYERS  ,  All  the  parts  in  the  play  were  repre- 
Emmett  Moore  and  his  Irish  players  ~  rented  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  real 
will  annoar  ct-  tho  ifUr,^*,,^  -ThJ.tr.^  persons,  and  not  merely  puppets  for 
wUl  appear  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  shav's  amusing  show.  The  per- 
for  two  weeks,  starting  Sunday  evening,  formance  Invites  discussion  that  must 
Jan.  5,  In  a  composite  stage  and  screen  now  me  postponed  on  account  of  the 
entertainment  called  "Happy  Days  in  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Erin."    There  will  be  matinees  Thurs- 


day and  Saturday.  Mr.  Moore  Is  known 
as  the  Irish  Minstrel,  a  singer  of  folk 
ballads.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  chorus 
of  trained  voices.  The  screen  program 
will  show  pictures  of  Irish  life,  every- 
day scenes,  the  Dublin  Hor.se  Show,  the 
dedication  of  the  Shannon  Scheme  pro- 
ject, the  Inauguration  of  the  Galway- 
London  air  mail  service,  the  national 
hurling  and  football  championship 
games,  civic  week  and  carnival  events 
throughout  Ireland. 


nv  riiiMP  HALE 

HOLLTS  STF-EET  THEATRE:  "Major 
Barbara,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  performed 
by  the  Theatre  Guild  or  New  'york. 
Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
on  Nov.  28,  190.5.  Annie  Russell,  Bar- 
bara; Louis  Calvert,  Andrew  Under- 
shaft; Granville  Barker,  Adolphus 
Cuslns;  Stephen  Hubert  Harden.  Pro- 
duced at  Nov;  Haven,  Ct.,  on  Dec.  6, 
1915:  Grace  George,  Barbara;  Louis 
Calvert,  Andrew  Undershaft;  Adolphus 
Cusins,  Ernest  Lawford;  Stephen,  Clar- 
ence Derwent.  Produced  at  the  Plym- 
outh Theatre,  Boston,  on  Jan.  1,  1917: 
Grace  George,  Barbara;  Hubert  Druce, 
Andrew  Undershaft;  Adolphus,  Ernest 
Lawford;  Stephen,  Clarence  Derwent. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Stephen  T'nderpha/t  Maurice  Wells 

i>aay  Britomart  Undershaft.  ..Jane  Whcalley 

Morrison  Lsidoip  Mar<'il 

Sarah  ITndprshaft  Ma.rgarpt  De  MUle 

Adolphus  Cvisins  EUiol  Cabot 

Charles  Ivomax  Geoffrey  Harwood 

Barbara  rnrtershaft  Frieda  Iiipscort 

Andrew   I  ndershafl  Dudley   Diifgcs  J 

Rummy  Mitchens   Riib.v  Hallicr  1 

."Snobby  Price   Edsar  Kent 

Jenny  iPhyllis  Connard 

Peter  Shirley   P.  J.  Kelly 

Bill  Walker  Percy  Waram 

Mr.i.  Raines  Winifred  Hanlev 

BiHon  .lack  Qni?ley 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  story 
of  "Major  Barbara."  Many  have  seen 
the  play  in  Boston  and  elsewhere;  more 
have  read  it.  The  question  that  might 
be  asked  first  of  all.  are  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed and  the  dialogue  written  years 
ago  now  stale,  pointless?  No.  The 
capitalist  still  holds'  to  his  opinions 
and  argues  that  if  he  did  not  enrich 
himself  humanity  would  be  the  poorer. 
Mr.  Shaw  holds  in  effect  that  if  a 
man's  belly  is  full  and  he  is  comfort- 
ably lodged,  his  soul  is  saved.  More 


LOEW'S  STATE 
r'Ifs  a  Great  Life" 

I  An  all-talkinr  and  sinping-  picture,  adapted 
by  Al  Boasberr  from  (he  orig-inal  story  by 
Byron  Morgan  and  Alfred  Block:  directed 
bv  Sam  Wood  and  presented  by  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.  with  the  lollowins  cast: 

Casey  Hotran  Roselta  Duncan 

Babe  Hotran  Vivian  Duncan 

Jimmv  Dean  Lawrence  Gray 

Mr.  Parker  Jed  Prnuly 

Benny  Friedman  Benny  Rubin 

At  one  time  It  seemed  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  market  would  be  entirely 
submerged  by  the  avalanche  of  foot-  | 
ball-hero-last-mlnute-touchdown  stories,  S 
but  that  particular  brand  of  inanity 
has  been  quite  overwhelmed  by  an- 
other. Since  last  September,  by  actual 
count — and  that  leaves  out  several  sus- 
pects— there  have  been  22  films  of  back- 
stage life  shown  jn  the  Boston  theatres. 
Some  have  been  good,  some  fair  and 
some  terrible.  The  latest  recruit  to 
the  endless  parade  is  "It's  a  Great 
Life,"  now  playing  at  Loew's  State  The- 
atre. For  the  first  half  dozen  reels  it 
looked  as  If  it  would  rank  among  the 
better  ones  of  its  kind,  thanks  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  comedy  of  the  hard- 
boiled  and  hoarse-voiced  Rosetta  Dun- 
can and  the  soft  cooings  of  her  sister 
Vivian,  but  the  further  it  went  the 
more  lachrymose  it  became  and  the 
whole  business  ended  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sweetness  and  light. 

The  only  other  picture  ever  made  by 
the  Duncans  was  nothing  to  look  back 
to  with  any  pleasure,  but  they  have  i 
gained  very  greatly  by  the  introduction 
of  sound.  They  are  no  great  shakes 
on  singing,  but  they  manage  to  put 
across  with  much  success  the  attractive 
theme  song  of  the  piece,  "Following 
You";  their  rather  reedy  voices  sound 
very  much  the  same  as  they  did  on  the 
stage.  Rosetta  undoubtedly  has  a 
unique  gift  for  convulsing  an  audience, 
even  If  her  lines  are  not  very  good.  All 
the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted,  there- 
fore, that  the  picture  forces  her  to  have 
such  a  terrible  run  of  luck  and  gener- 
ally depressing  time.  There  is,  besides, 
a  very  long  song  and  dance  number, 
supposed  to  be  somebody's  delirious 
vision,  that  Is  one  of  the  dullest  things 
on  record. 

Rosetta  and  Vivian  play  the  two 
halves  of  a  sister  act  that  splits  up 
when  Vivian  falls  in  love  with  their 
pianist,  Lawrence  Gray,  always  at 
sword's  points  with  Rosetta,  and  mar- 
ries him.  Together  the  three  were  a 
iTit,  separated  they  flop,  but  Vivian  and 


than  one  economist  has  held  that  pov 

^°J^-"P  ""^^  is  h7'hus'band  are  verrmu^^^^ 
nnf^f  t«rv"?i'"^lT^''/"  the  poor  man  fairly  happy.  Matters  come  to  a  head 
out  of  work  Mr.  Undershaft  preaches  ^hen  Vivian  Is  taken  very  ill  just  as 
f^aJ^^tT^.  *  ^P^^l^'^S,  tube  for  Rosetta  is  about  to  leave  for  Paris  with 
^L  l^^f^rt^J'-Jlr  °"asionally  m  this  an  ardent  but  shy  suitor  who  has  been 
play  amusing  witty,  cynical  with  quasi-  frying  to  get  up  his  courage  to  propose 
sentimental  touches,  mounts  the  soap-  to  her  for  vears.    For  Vivian*s  .sake 


I  box 


to  her  for  years.  For  Vivian's  sake  \  'X 
v>n<u^f.ta.  .sends  him  away  and  goes  bark  ' 
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"hpr"  even  consnuing  to  speaK  po- 
Vlv  io  Vivi«.Vs  husband.  Mr.  Gray 
ne  an  excellent  performance  as  the 
pianist.  Jed  Prouty        jnost  In- 

atiatC  Rosetta-s  bashful  and 
.rnest  suitor.  ^- 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Sacred  Flame" 

An  «j|-talUin(r  •<iei>n  drama  »p»i)ted  by 

H.u?ev  TTi**  from  ihe  pla.v  of  the  Bam« 
ni^V  bT^"  Somerset  Jlaiifham:  <^'rlpted  by 
.Itfifi.  L.   .Ma.vo  and  presented  by  Warner 

^."'■fi'vlo",^"  ^''-'fil^Tr-Pauir^i  Frederick 

.■III   -MifiH^ii'TaTlor   Conrad  Nasel 

f!iS3;Tf^l°^^^^..^imamC..r^nay 

rLiin  Tavl'oV  '•■  *  '.'.*  "■Waller  Byron 

;r\''?r^?;B?er   ^i^^nVr'Hire? 

>-iirse  Wajland  Dale  Fuller 

The  subject  of  W.  Somerset  Maugh- 
am's play.  "The  Sacred  Flame,"  a 
mother  deliberately  putting  her  son  to 
death  in  order  that  he  might  preserve 
the  Uluslon  of  his  wife's  love  to  the 
end,  may  well  have  appalled  the  direc- 
tor who  was  asked  to  turn  It  Into  a 
talking  picture.  When  it  was  produced 
in  New  York  last  year  it  was  not  a  suc- 
'  cess,  though  London  later  reversed  the 
j  verdict,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  pow- 
,  erful  and  tragic  play  that  had  its  ardent 
adherents.  Not  a  little  of  this  power 
came  from  the  acting  of  Clare  Ames  j 
and  Mary  Jerold  as  the  nurse  and  the  , 
mother  of  the  crippled  aviator.  That  I 
the  film,  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Thea- 
tre, lacks  the  tense  and  appealing  drama 
of  the  original  play,  is  due  to  several 
causes. 

On  the  stage  interest  was  divided  al- 
most equally  between  mother  and  nurse; 
in  the  pictui'e  it  is  the  mother  only, 
beautifully  and  simply  acted  by  Pauline 
Fi'ederick,  who  commands  attention. 
Dale  Fuller  as  Nurse  Wayland  is  totally 
inadequate,  indulging  in  such  exagger- 
ated mclodiamatics  in  her  endeavor  to  I 
express  intense  emotion  that  she  comes 
perilously  close  to  being  ludicrous.  An- 
other extremely  jarring  interpolation  | 
was  Conrad  Nagel's  rendering  of  the: 
theme  soitg,  something  about  a  flame  of 
love.  •  Not  that  he  didn't  sing  it  well, 
but  tlie  spectacle  of  a  terribly  injured 
aviator  in  a  wheel  chair  bursting  forth 
into  such  a  ridiculous  sentimental  ditty 
was  a  pretty  flagrant  exhibition  of  bad 
taste.  Tills  was  particularly  annoying, 
since  the  rest,  of  his  performance  wa,s 
sincere  and  very  touching.  Lila  Lee  was 
very  good  as  the  young  wife,  torn  be- 
tween her  pity  for  her  hopelessly 
crippled  husband  and  her  love  for  lus 
buother. 

Maurice  Taylor,  setting  out  on  his 
honeymoon  wltli  his  wife,  Stella,  Is 
badly  hurt  when  his-  plane  crashes,  so 
badly  that  there  is  no  hope  of  hts  ever 
walking  again>  For  three  years  Stella 
devotes  herself  to  him  entirely,  while  he 
clings  to  her  with  frantic  devotion  as 
the  only  thing  that  makes  life  bearable. 
Then  his  younger  brother,  Colin,  re- 
turns home  from  South  America.  To 
give  Stella  the  pleasure  she  has  missed 
by  tending  on  him,  Maurice  urges  them 
to  go  <Sut  together.  Not  unnaturally 
they  fall  in  love  and  al'fe  about  to  elope 
I  when  Stella  finds  that  she  cannot  betray 
\  Maurice's  devotion.  Next  morning 
I  Maurice  is  found  dead  by  Nurse  Way- 
I  land,  who  has  cared  for  him  since  his 
1  accident.  She  refuses  to  abcfept  the 
conclusion  thrat  death  cam©  from  nat- 
ural causes  and  Insists  tliat  It  was  due 
to  an  overdose  of  sleeping  tablets. 
Finally  she  bursts  out  in  a  passion  of 
jealousy,  ending  by  accusing  Stella  of 
kllliag  her.  husband.  The  tragedy  Is  at 
last  solved  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  con- 
fesses that  she  killed  Maurice  to  save 
Irim  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
lost  his  v!iU's  love.  E.  L.  H. 

t         W       (  i;  ^  y 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  11th  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  which  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall,  was  as  follows: 

Walton,  overture,  "Portsmouth  Point." 
Bax,  Symphony  No.  2,  E  minor  and  C. 
LoefBer,  Canticum  Fratris  Solis — after 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  (first  time  in  Bos- 
!ton:  Povla  Frijsh,  soprano).  Ravel, 
Bolero. 

Walton  and  Bax  are  together  in  the 
catalogue  as  British  composers:  Walton 
born  in  Lancashire:  Bax  In  London. 
The  two  were  educated  musically  in 
England.  How  different  their  musical 
natiu'es  as  exemplified  in  the  overture 
and  the  symphony  heard  yesterday. 

Walton's  music  is  of  the  hearty  John 
Bull  type;  roast  beef,  flagons  of  ale, 
the  England  of  Captain  Marryatt,  "Rule 
I  Britannia,"  "The  British  Grenadiers," 
"Down  Among  the  Dead  Men."  "God 
I  Save  the  King."    To  mu.^ic  this  over- 


ture is  as  xne  pnms  ot  RdWISttidson  lo 
art — and  Rowlandson  found  his  musical 
translator  in  Walton.  Or  the  Walton 
of  this  overture  Is  to  music  as  Daniel 
Defoe  and  William  Cobbett  to  English 
literature.  Music  that  Is  sturdy,  self- 
reliant,  not  without  a  suggestion  of  In- 
sular arrogance.  Walton  wisely  did  not 
attempt  an  interlinear  translation  into 
tones  of  Rowlandson's  print  of  a  quay- 
side in  confusion;  no  sentimental  pas- 
sage for  the  officer  farew^lUng  his  lady 
love;  no  grotesque  dance  for  the  wooden 
legged  sailor.  The  composer  strove  to 
picture  the  huiTy,  the  bustle,  what  one 
might  call  the  fury  of  departure.  He 
did  not  strive  in  vain. 

Bax,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
known  to  us  by  his  musical  sojourn  in 
fairy  land.  He  dwelt  in  western  Ire- 
land for  a  time,  nor  was  he  a  stranger 
among  the  artists  and  writers  of  Dub- 
lin. His  visit  to  Russia  did  not  affect 
him  musically  to  any  noticeable  extent. 

It  was  said  of  the  pugilist  Sir  Daniel 
Donnelly  that  there  were  Iricisms  in  his 
style.  In  the  music  of  Arnold  Bax  there 
are  Celticisms:  the  romantic  melan- 
choly, the  Donnybrook  defiant  out- 
bursts, the  fancy  that  has  been 
nourished  on  Irish  legends.  He  has 
seen  "the  good  people";  he  has  visited 
the  Faery  Hills  and  sailed  to  the  island 
of  Pfand;  he  has  listened  to  the  men 
and  women  known  to  Synge;  exchangsd 


mystical  revelations  with  the  poet 
Yeats,  yet  Bax  is  no  idle  dreamer  of 
an  empty  lay;  he  dreams — even  in  this 
symphony — but  here  he  Is  also  a  pur- 
poseful man  of  action.  He  is  pro- 
foundly musical  and  feels  no  need  of  a 
program  to  fire  his  imagination.  (The 
symphony  is  a  highly  imaginative 
work.)  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  is  not  ex- 
travagant in  saying  that  Irish  legends, 
landscapes  and  songs  have  contributed 
to  the  characteristic  style  by  which  one 
knows  the  music  of  Bax.  His  music  is 
intensely  emotional,  but  in  an  in- 
dividual manner.  To  some  this  sym- 
phony is  a  stumbling  block;  even  if 
they  have  emotions,  they  wish  them  lo 
be  aroused  in  a  more  familiar  and 
genteel  manner.  They  have  ears,  but 
they  do  not  hear.  There  is  nothing 
cryptic  in  the  music.  Everywhere  is 
strength,  even  in  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  Is  anyone  left  unmoved  by  the 
Celtic  sadness  of  the  ending?  Suppose 
Bax  had  ended  with  a  roaring  fortis- 
simo, with  the  organ  thundering,  drums 
beating,  cymbals  crashing  fanfares  of 
triumpets  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
"the  apotheosis"  would  not  some  have 
then  applauded  tempestuously,  and  said 
as  they  went  out:  "I  didn't  get  on  to  a 
good  deal  of  the  music,  but  I  liked  the 
ending." 

A  third  hearing  confirms  one  hearer 
in  the  impression  made  by  the  first; 
here  is  one  of  the  most  important  musi- 
cal works  that  have  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic for  many  years.  The  sympathetic, 
eloquent,  superb  performance  yesterday 
turned  impression  into  conviction. 

Mr.  Loeffler  is  a  man  of  fine  literary 
taste  and  wide  reading  as  well  as  a 
singularly  skilled  composer  of  exquisite 
fancy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
"Hymn  of  Brother  Sun"  appealed  to 
him  and  led  him  to  seek  out  the  fitting 
music.  The  Hymn  has  attracted  many 
composers.  Some  of  them  have  written 
in  heroic,  bravura  manner,  singularly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  text.  There  are 
lovely  pages  in  Mr.  Loeffler's  work — 
charming  melodic  lines,  an  assisting  not 
distracting,  always  pertinent  use  of 
liturgical  motives,  a  poetic  blending  of 
instrumental  timbres.  Mme.  Fi-ijsh.  the 
one  great  interpreter  of  songs,  now  be- 
fore the  American  public,  did  not  fail 
to  realize  and  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  Saint  and  the  illuminating  com- 
mentary of  the  composer.  Mr.  Loeffler, 
Mme.  Fiijsh,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the 


orchestra  were  obliged  more  than  once 
to  acknowledge  the  hearty  tribute  paid 

*^'^There  were  many  requests  durhig  the 
last  fortnight  for  a  repetition  of  Ravel  s 
"Bolero."  Ravel  did  not  fare  the  better 
by  the  granting  of  the  request.  This 
"Bolero"  is  the  clever  trick  of  a  super- 
refined  composer.  The  trick  is  amaz- 
ingly well  performed,  but  it  is  only  a 
trick.  The  surprise  of  a  first  perform- 
ance does  not  affect  one  a  secoivi  ^ira«. 
Indeed,  the  first  10  minutes  in  perform- 
ance yesterday,  owing  to  the  Inevitable 
monotony,  were  rather  boresome.  Still 
there  was  the  expectation  of  something 
going  to  happen,  of  a  final  thunderous 
;nroclamation  of  the  inherently  negllgi- 
bj\e  tune.  According  to  the  old  saw, 
surprise  is  the  chief  element  of  wit. 
Pethaps— but  honest  laughter  follows 
,  thfe  first  cracking  of  a  joke.  After  that 
the  laughter  is  only  com-teous. 

The  concert- will  be  repeated  tonight. 
'The  orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  next  week.  Alexan- 
der Glazounov  will  be  the  "guest  con- 
ductor" here  on  Jan.  17,  18.  The  pro- 
gram will  comprise  his  sixth  symphony; 
his  violin  concerto  (Benno  RablnofT 
violinist),  and  his  symphonic  poem, 
"Stenka  Razln." 


THE  ROMANCE 
OF  HERALDRY 

i 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HERALDRY,  by| 
C.  Wilfred  Scott-Giles.  E.  P.  Dutton. 
&  Co.,  Inc.  234  pages,  259  illustrations 
by  the  author.   Price  $4. 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  citizen 
in  the  United  States  does  not  receive  a 
letter  stating  that  he  has  been  found 
worthy  of  a  honorable  place  in  a  forth- 
coming genealogical  work  devoted  only 
to  the  oldest  and  "best"  families  in  the 
United  States.  There  will  also  be  room 
— for  the  description  of  his  coat-of- 
arms — to  be  included  in  the  enumera-j 
tion  of  the  branches  on  the  ancestral 
tree. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  so  the  story  goes, 
told  a  visiting  English  snob  that  an 
American's  coat-of-arms  is  his  shirt- 
sleeves. Yet  even  in  his  day  certain 
Americans  prided  themselves  on  coats- 
of-arms  inherited  or  purchased  and  dis- 
played them  on  letter-paper,  carriages 
and  harnesses  and  used  them  as  wall 
decorations  with  family  portraits  and 
steel  engravings  showing  how  states- 
men, generals,  or  authors  died. 

Mr.  Scott-Giles  has  a  lively  sense  of 
humor  that  prevents  him  from  snob- 
bery. Discussing  the  White  Horse  of 
Kent,  dismissing  Henglst  and  Horsa  as 
mythical  Invaders,  he  notes  that  the 
white  horse  is  the  trade-mark  on  steam 

rollers  produced  by  a  Kentish  firm.  He,1 
with  others,  laughs  at  those  who  boast 
of  an  ancestor  fighting  at  Hastings;  yet 
a  branch  of  the  St.  Johns  who  display 
three  wagon-horses'  collars  Insist  they 
are  descendants  from  the  master  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  baggage  wag- 
ons; while  the  Ferrers  family  find  the 
origin  of  their  name  In  the  horse  shoes 
for  their  shield  in  the  office  of  chief 
farrier  to  the  Norman  army.  We  have 
met  more  than  one  man,  more  than 
one  woman  who  claimed  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Conquerer,  another 
family  boasting  of  Charlemagne  as  1>« 
great  ancestor. 

Not  that  Mr.  Scott-Glles  is  a  reck- 
less Iconoclast,  chuckling  as  he  smashes 
a  family  idol.  What  If  he  does  call  the 
familiar  story  of  the  Countess  of  War-i 
wick  dropping  a  garter,  which  Edward 
III  picked  up,  bound  on  his  own  leg.l 
remarking  "Honi  soit,"  etc.,  a  fable; 
that  the  nickname  "Johnnie  Crapaud" 
oi  "Froggy"  did  not  come  from  the  al-  , 
leged  passion  of  Frenchmen  for  frogs' 
legs;  that  St.  George — a  Christian  | 
soldier  named  Giorgios  probably  lived 
— like  some  other  saints,  has  become 
"heir-at-legend"  to  several  personages 
of  pagan  mythology:  that  in  fact  he  Is 
"the  Sun-champion  destroying  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness"  represented  by  the 
dragon.  The  dragon,  bv  the  way.  origin- 1 

ally  in  Europe  a  Daclan  emblem,  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  and  taken  by 
them  as  a  military  ensign  into  Britain. 

The  dragon  still  appears  in  the  arms 
or  badges  of  old  Welsh  families,  and 
In  the  arms  of  Cardiff.  The  star  and 
crescent  referred  to  the  Crusades,  when 
the  crescent  was  not  the  emblem  of  the 
Turks.  They  took  it  from  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  15th  century.  In  1927  new 
Turkey  replaced  the  arms  of  the  Sul- 
tanate; setting  the  star  and  crescent  on 
a  red  shield  above  the  white  wolf  of  the 
Turks  standing  on  a  lance.  For  the 
wolf  was  a  totem  of  Turks  wandering  as 
a  tribe  in  central  Asia;  a  white  wolf 
led  them  over  high  mountains  to  West- 
ern fertile  fields.  * 

Why  did  Queen  Elizabeth  use  a  sieve 
as  one  of  her  badges?  Nb  one  seem^to 
know.  There  are  interesting  pages  about 
Elizabeth  regarding  the  heraldic  behav- 
ior of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  as  scandal- 
ous, not  to  be  forgiven.  Why  Is  the 
unicorn  standing  with  a  lion  in  the 
English  Royal  Arms?  The  unicorn  was 
a  Scottish  emblem.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  animal  was  taken  to  be  an 
emblem  of  Christ,  because  it  was  fabled 
to  lie  quiet  at  the  feet  of  a  virgin.  Its 
single  horn  was  a  symbol  of  the  unity 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Spenser 
noted  the  hostility  between  the  English 
lion  and  the  Scottish  unicorn  before  the 
two  realms  came  under  one  crown: 


t,lh«  an  a  1.JOU.  whose  ImperiaU  powre 

A  prowd  rebellloua  Unicorn  defyea. 

There  is  an  interesting  page  about 
the  union  jack  and  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Here  is  a  reminder  of  the  British  burn- 
ing the  "White  House"  at  Washington: 

"The  'stars  and  stripes'  flag  drooping 
from  a  broken  flag-staff,  appears  in  the 
shield  of  the  family  of  Ross-of-Bladens- 
burg,  to  commemorate  the  achievements 
of  MaJ.-Gen.  Robert  Ross,  who  In  1814, 
beat  the  American  troops  at  Bladens- 
burg  and  burnt  Washington." 


■  While  MPTSeofl-GUes  modestly  dis- 
claims   antiquarian    scholarship,  th:.- 
book  contradicts  him,  for  there  is  a 
wealth  of  curious  information.  The 
history  of  England  from  the  first  inva- 
sion to  the  present  day  is  told  by  the 
narration  of  successive  changes  in  her- 
aldry—coats-of-arms,  badges,  emblems. 
English  trade  marks  today  are  often 
heraldic.     King  Robert  Bruce's  heart 
has    found  its  way  via  the  arms  of 
Douglas,  on  to  a  make  of  motorcycles; 
the  red  hand  of  Ulster  is  used  by  a 
brewery  company  headed  by  a  baronet. 
Did  not  John  Ridd  in  "Loma  Doone 
think  that  a  coat-of-arms  would  be  use- 
ful to  stamp  pats  of  their  butter  before 
they  went  to  market?    Arms  have  been 
erarxted,  to  the  consternation  of  stick- 
lers "for  propriety:  as  the  corrugated 
boUer-flue  granted  to  the  late  Samson 
Pox  of  Leeds.   The  Manchester  Guard- 
Ian  humorously  defended  these  grants. 
"Many  a  lad  who  would   have  been 
knocking    peasants    on   the  head  in 
France  500  years  ago  Is  now  trying  to 
corner  their  food  on  a  stock  exchange. 
If  he  brings  it  off,  why  grudge  him  a 
bull  and  bear  for  the  supporters  of  his 
coat-of-arms?"    Mr.  Scott-GUes  notes 
the  symbolic  and  decorative  value  of 
heraldry  as  an  adjunct  to  the  arts  or 
today:  the  use  made  by  the  advertising 
artist,  the  maker  of  souvenir  china_^he 
designer  of  cigarette  cards,  etc.  Thus 
fables  are  perpetuated:  that  every  fam- 
ily has  a  coat-of-arms  if  it  can  only  be 
traced;    that  a  red  rose  must  mean 
descent  from  a   Lancastrian  family; 
that  the  red  and  white  roses  of  the 
rival  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  ori- 
ginated in  the  scene  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  between  John  Beaufort.  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  Richard  Plantagenet, 
as    narrated  in  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
VI."    The  roses  were  in  use  as  badges 
long  before  this  quarrel. 

And  the  harp  of  Ireland  first  iised 
as  a  royal  Irish  emblem  by  Henry  vni. 
Did  the  Pope  give  Henry  the  very  harp 
of  Tara?  The  Earl  of  Northampton 
once  remarked  of  Ireland's  harp:  "'The 
best  reason  that  I  can  observe  for  the 
bearing  thereof  is  that  It  resembles  that 
country  in  being  such  an  Instrument 
that  it  requires  more  cost  to  keep  it  in 
tune  than  it  is  worth." 

"St  Patrick  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  cross  of  St.  Patrick  than  the  south 
Saxons  had  to  do  with  the  swallows  of 
Sussex.  The  cross  clearir  originated  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  greatest  Irush 
i  feudal  families,  the  FiUGeralds,  who 
bore  a  red  saltire  on  silver.'" 

There  are  arms  that  "bear  out  our 
analogy  of  the  nameplate  on  the  mod- 
ern front  door":  the  trumpets  of 
Trumpington,  the  whelk  shells  of 
Shellev.  the  arms  of  the  Salmon,  Her- 
ring. Wolf,  Rabbett  and  Heron  families. 
There  are  punning  arms.  Legends  are 
preserved.  The  crest  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  is  a  wolf  holding  the  severed 
head  of  King  Edmund.  His  followers 
found  his  body,  but  not  the  head.  The 
King's  voice,  crying,  "Here,  here!"  di- 
rected the  search  until  they  came  upon 
the  roval  head,  guarded  by  a  wolf.  The 
arms  of  Mortimer  are  "possibly  a  con- 
'  ventional  representation  of  the  Dead 
I  sea  to  which  the  family  name  clearly 
1  refers  in  its  Latinized  form,  De  Mortuo 
Mare  "  This  goes  back  to  the  crusaders. 

In  the  world  war  "the  19th  corp,'^ 
I  struck  a  note  of  humor,  expressing  the 
I  name  of  its  commander,  Sir  Herbert 
Watts,  by  three  interrogation  marks 
I  (Whats  ?)"  (Was  it  really  necessar\- 
I  for  the*  author  to  explain  this  jest^t 
!  Lord  Allenby  was  nicknamed  "Bui! 
:  His  third  army  took  for  its  badge  3 
,  bull's  eye. 

■  There  is  no  mention  in  this  boolv  oi 
the  singular  motto.  "Over,  Fork  Over." 
and  arms  of  Cunynghame  of  Mi!n- 
craig;  a  shake  fork  is  between  three 
fleur-de-lys  azure.  Malcolm,  Prmce  o: 
Scotland,  escaping  from  Macbeth,  ran 
to  a  barn  where  one  Malcolm,  son  of 

i  Friskin,  hid  him  by  forking  hay  or  straw 
over  him.    His  posterity  received  as  an 

■  award  the  thanedom  of  Cunninghanir . 
It's  a  fascinating  .subject,  this  onr  nf 

Heraldry,  and  Mr  Scott-Giles  ha.<;  wrr- 
ten  an  unpretentious,  but  entertainuie 
Informative  and  valuable  book  about  r. 
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SCHELLI.NG  CONCEKT 
By  rHll.ir  H.UJS 

The  first  of  the  Children's  Concert 
conducted  by  Ernest  Schclling.  this  so.i- 
son  (the  sixth i,  took  place  yesterdav  af- 
ternoon in  Jordan  hall,  which  was  fillrri 
on  floor  and  in  gallerj-.   There  was  .i  - 
orchestra  of  .50  Boston  Symphony  plac  - 
ers.   The  program  was  as  foUo'R's: 
1  Jn'elana.  Overture  lo  The  Barieretl  Bnde. 
I  Mendelssohn.    Scherzo    Irom  Midsummer 
I     >iBht  s  Dream  mu."*ic. 
Mozart.    Qualuor    oonc<-rtanl«   for  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon. 
|«aene:-.   Bridal   Procession   10  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  Lohen»rin. 
Silent    Nisrht.    Holy    JSigbt    (»unr   by  tl 
audience). 

Stravinsky.   Berceuse  from  The  Fire  Blr  J 
polka  and  gallop  from  Suite  No.  L'. 

This  concert  was  devoted  to  the  dc 
scription    of    wood-wind  Instni'mer' 
Mr.    Schelling.    describing  th. 
fabled  origin  of  the  flute,  the  r 
sors  of  the  modern  oboe,  clai 
ba.ssoon,  was  aided  by  pictures, 
toriral,  some  amusing,  even  g; 
which  served  to  put  the  childrcr 
humor,  also  to  awake  in  them 
than  passing  interest  In  the 


Tlie  Xlieatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

George  Bernard  Shaw  is  to  some  already  a  legendary  character,  al- 
though he  IS  now  always  ready,  probably  eager,  to  talk  face  to  face  with 
an  audience  or  by  standing  before  unresponsive  dials,  on  any  subject  on 
every  subject.  It'  is  not  surprising  that  stories,  false  or  true  are  told 
about  the  origin  of  "Major  Barbara,"  now  playing  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Tl;5atre.    Here  Is  one: 

Mr.  Shaw  at  Ayot  St.  Lawrence  came  to  know  a  young  man  in 
the  neighborhood  named  Charles  McEvoy,  whose  father  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Confederacy  in  our  civil  war.  He  (father?  or  son? ^  probably  the 
lather)  was  "a  most  gentle  and  humane  man  and  established  a  factory 
lor  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives.  There  is  the  germ  idea  of  An- 
drew Undershaft."  But  is  Undershaft  to  be  portrayed  as  "gentle  and 
humane"? 

Here  is  another  story.  Gilbert  Murray,  professor  of  Greek,  whose 
translations  from  the  Greek  dramatists  are  known  to  all,  who  visited 
Cambridge  and  Boston  as  a  lecturer,  served  as  the  model  for  Adolphus 
Cusms.  who  quotes  Euripides  and  beats  the  big  drum  in  the  Salvation 
^fl^l'  ^il  °^  Barbara.    "He  is  not  the  only  portrait  in  the 

piay.  This  revealer  of  secrets  does  not  name  the  other  models  '  There 
are  Englishmen  who  surely  were  in  Shaw's  mind  when  he  wrote  other 
plays:  Balfour- Asquith  as  Balsquith  in  "Press  Cuttings";  Lloyd  George  as 
Joyce  Burge  in  "Back  to  Methuselah";  Lubin  Burge  representing  George's 
predecessor  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party;  clement  Scott  Sng 
Z  '"^^  Philanderer";  Aubrey  Beardsley  said  to 

m  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma";  the  critics  in  "Fanny's 

f  lf.r!^L'.  vf''"'*^  ''       "'"'^  "°P'''"'  "Back  to  Methuselah"; 

^'^h^"^-- "P'-ess  Cuttings"  is  not  Lord  Kitchener,  "but  an 
•  ^i  ^'^h'y  connected  commander";  the  reporting  incident 

S!,^Tn  '  °"       occurrence  in  the  life  of 

.Irs.  Patrick  Campbell;  Lady  Cicely  in  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conver^on" 

\  Man  and  Superman"  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
.  Kyndman    No  doubt  many  of  the  characters  in  the  plays  were  com- 
;^osite  portraits  of  men  and  women  known  to  the  dramatist 

uf^ll^,^  '^  '^'"^  ^""""^d  dramatist  he  watched  with 

■nterest  the  doings  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  the  time  he  was  preaching  the 

e  read  in  a  daily  newspaper  that  a  horrible  noise  was  almost  as  bad  as 
a  Salvation  Army  band.  He  wrote  to  that  newspaper  that  the.se  bSids^-ere 
mostly  good,  and  sometimes  of  superior  excellence.    The  general  of  the 

"osUvarlfedSd"  T''  T  "™  ^  ^"-^  one  Of Te  nlical 

rZnt  ^  .5  r;    .       '"'^'^  ^  '"^P^^'t  ^nd  declared  that  the  per- 

IrrBooth  bv  th?'"'  Tf^""  ^  "^^^'^^      commemoratioj  of 

nest  hp  I     T't  ^'"f'  ^'^^  incomparably  the 

rm,/nifi  irr-   '^^'^•,  "^^y  understanding  of 

>e  magnificent  triumphal  character  of  the  closing  section."   He  even  a.sked 
ny  the  Army  did  not  perform  plays,  developing  the  dramatic  side  of  its 
^tual.  and  offered  to  give  them  a  short  play  as  a  model.    This  offer  was 
clined  after  some  correspondenc^e ;  but  when  "Major  Barbara"  was  first 
-rformmg  in  London,  a  box  was  filled  with  Salvation  Army  officials  in 
inform.    Some    of  the  critics  spoke  of  the  play  as  a  roast  on  the  Salva- 
i.onists  bemg  full  of  fun  and  taking  money  from  a  distiller.    The  Armv 
declared  in  reply  that  Barbara's  fun  was  correct  and  characteristic:  the  only 
incident  that  seemed  incredible  to  the  officials  was  her  refusal  to  take  the 
■>ney.    "Any  good  Salvationist  would  take  money  frpm  the  Devil  himself 
d  maie  so  good  use  of  it  that  he  would  perhaps  be  converted,  as  there  is 
'pe  for  everybody." 

y..J!'r'  ^™!f'^  '"'"^  ^'^^      ^  meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army  he  held  a 
v^rl"!'^"^  ""^^  '"'^  he  was  sure  London  newspapers 

would  publish  the  news  that  he  had  been  converted. 

i 


j  gan:  "A  m"arrwIio~Rrai( 

^«A^!,*  ""l^^T  T^'""^  ^"  -''"^''^"'^^  ^^"^'h.'  I  have  taken  a  box'fofSay 
^  ^t^f^  hundred- weight  of  cabbages,  deadjcats,  eggs  and  gingerbeer  bo Ses 

at^ou"        '  '""^  ^'^^^       ""^^^'  '       »hy  some- 

j       Is  the  conclusion  of  "Major  Barbara"  cle,ar?   Was  William  Archer  alone 
in  saying  that  the  main  line  of  Shaw's  doctrine  eluded  him ThaTthere  were 
ul^^PoZlT^  eventually  cross  each  other  and  lead  to  mufulf  destTuc- 
^  ^fu       X-     *                         ^''""t  the  superman's  doctrine  the 
:  preaching  of  high  explosives?   "His  Supermen  are  going  to  apply  theS  stu- 
pendous mstruments  of  havoc  to  purposes  of  mutual  oblLration" 
'<  r..JZ7.%rT'-^^^'  '°  them  in  a  room,  an- 

negative  They  are  all  for  the  negative,"  says  Professor  Thorndike  "yet  each 
agamst  the  others,  and  the  conversation  would  be  perfectly  dazzling  "there 
were  only  occasional  flashes  of  silence."  Yet  how  delightful  L  greater  part 
c.  this  dialogue  in  "Major  Barbara."  What  better  opening  foi  a  san^ca 
comedy  of  manners  than  the  scene  with  dialogue  between  Lady  BrUomar 
and  Stephen,  so  well  played  by  Miss  Wheatley  and  Mr.  WeSs'  Adorhus 
has  excellent  lines  but  Mr.  Cabot  did  not  always  bring  them  out  TheJe 
were  moments  when  through  faulty  enunciation  they  were  hardly  inteufgib  e 
--especially  in  the  first  act.    Mr.  Waram  was  loudly  applauded  foJ  h  s 
,  snohhv  P           tough  Walker,  but  Mr.  Kent's  unctuous  hypocrite  of  a 
Snobby  Price  was  equally  worthy  of  praise.    Is  Barbara  in  Shaw's  gallery 
U       ff  h"^  women   interesting  because  they  are  often  enigmatical?  Was 
t  f.^  l^fl              Inescorfs  that  Barbara  on  the  opening  night  seemed 
to  act  without  true  spu-itual  conviction;  that  the  fire  of  righteousness  in  her 
'  L_»ast  burned  low?   

To  ihe  Dramatic  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald' 

.„«7^^^"!L       ^""^^"^  interested  in  the  story  of  "Pop"  Gallagher  which 

Je'n'JeY'of  -"unHP^T"''"  ^T^."^'-  "Pop's"  delightful  remS 

cences  of  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin."  I  think,  however,  there  is  a  slight  error 
in  this  paragraph,  in  the  early  part  of  the  story  gn^.  error 

-He  {'Pop')  was  in  the  cast  of  the  original  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  Com- 
pany and  took  part  in  the  first  performance  of  that  famous  play  ever  given  " 
ve«rs^M      *^\^tory  it  is  stated  that  "Pop,"  now  71  years  of  age,  was  19 

the         J^"  "^"'^'^  ^^'"P^hy  51  years  ago  to  play 

the  part  of  Marks,  the  lawyer,  at  what  is  now  Kingston,  New  York 

,    T.f'/"  ^'^  '^^'^  *  J'^^""  °f  barnstorming  with  "Uncle  Tom" 

t^J^InLT.^-  ^'Tr-  "  ^^PP^"^  that  he  has  what  is  kJown^n 
«-age  parlance  as  a  "prompt"  copy  of  that  play.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title 

SfThLrrf  °'  P™^"^^'-  togetSr^?  fS  ca"t 

thP  ^r^v^'^i"^  '°  ^^^^  "^"'^^^  Cabin"  was  first  produced  at 

?Zrl  I  ^"«,^"'"' Troy,  New  York,  in  1852.  Marks  was  played  by  F  Sken- 

^ofZ.  V  ""'^'^  ^'"^      °-  C'  German  (GeLon?)rEva 

Cordelia  Howard;  Topsy  by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Howard-  etc 

rponnfif^  ^'^^^      "°  '^°"''t  an  unintentional  misstatement  "Poo's" 

recollections  arouse  delightful  memories  of  "trouping"  50  years  aeo  The 

«;^^r"lhf  ^IT?"  ^^"^^^^'•'  ^^h  their  crude  equipment,  blazed 
m»  way  for  the  marvelous  progress  in  modem  stagecraft. 

-  ..-  :  L  GEORGE  W.  B.  HILL.  | 

INFORMATION  AND  GOSSIP  , 


Annie  Russell  was  the  first  to  play  Barbara  in  London  ri908).  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  she  happened  to  be  chosen.  It  is  not  easy  to 
associate  her  with  the  part.  She  had  won  success  in  London  in  1898.  Grace 
George  was  the  first  Barbara  in  the  United  States.  She  had  visited  London 
for  the  first  time  In  1907.  The  cast  in  the  first  performance  of  "Major  Bar- 
bara in  Boston  may  be  of  interest.  The  theatre  was  the  Plymouth;  the  date 
was  Jan.  1,  1917.  Barbara,  Grace  George;  Stephen  Undershaft.  Clarence 
perwent;  Lady  Bntomart,  Charlotte  Granville;  Sarah  Undenshaft  Norah 
Lamison;  Adolphus  Cuslns.  Ernest  Lawford;  Charles  Lomax,  Rex  Mciougall- 
(Andrew  Undershaft,  Hubert  Druce  (who  had  replaced  Louis  Calvert);  Rum- 
my Mitchens,  Janet  Slater;  Snobby  Price,  Gerald  Rogers;  Jenny  HUl  Sylvia 
Bremer;  Peter  Shirley,  Richard  Clarke;  Bill  Walker,  Lewis  Edgard  (repia^iirg 
Conway  Tearle) ;  Mrs.  Baines,  Florence  Edney.  =i«<«-u.8 
Miss  George  brought  to  Boston  these  comedians  who  took  part  in  the 
first  perfoi-mance  at  the  Playhouse,  New  York,  in  December,  i915  Miss 
Granville,  Miss  Lamison,  Messrs.  Derwent,  Lawford.  Clarke  In  New  York 
'*--garet  Calvert  took  the  part  of  Rummy;  Mai-y  Nash  played  Jenny  HUl 


dlers  nl!5ff     f  V  ^  ^         ^"^'  the  noble  band  ofsingers.  fid- 

slimlv  ttlnHPH  ."P^^°"/^e:  are  not  dismayed  by  reports  that  re  itals 
I  f.HhlH    ^  attended  m  Boston,  and  hope  that  those  who  are  vagueljr  de- 
,  t  th  \^^    T'"  °*  h"^'^  ^^"^1  '^""'■^ge  and  pay  good  money 

afternoon  S"''  ^''•""^^tz  need  have  no  fears;  he  opens  the  baU  this 
afternoon  Then  come  in  succession  Miss  Thomas,  a  violinist;  Miss  Ander- 
«f«nn^  p!^'"  P^^^       P^^"°  ^"  turn  and  a  piece  for  two 

EhTh.;t  in  "^'^""^'^^y  "^o'-"^"^;  Beatrice  Harrison  and  Gertrude 

Ehrhart  ui  the  evening  of  TTiursday;  Harold  Samuel,  the  pianist,  to  whom 
some  worshippers  attribute  the  discovery  of  Bach's  music  for  the  p;edecessors 
of  the  piano  wiU  hold  forth  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  night  the  Kodroff 

SnnH^        /"l^-         "^^^^  "''°«'  "mentioning  pearls  and  dia- 

monds. My  darlmg.  what  wouldst  thou  have  more?"  And  Miss  Prudden  has 
announced  a  recital  in  costiune. 


Before  the  production  of  "Major  Barbara"  in  London  Shaw  wrote  many 
tetters  to  Calvert  He  told  him  the  play  would  be  "TREMENDOUS  "  ^Jou 
"Ul  have  a  trombone-or  bombardon  if  you  prefer  that  instrument-and  it 
puW  add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  you  could  play  it  prettily.  BesideT  if  you  • 
pok  to  music  you  could  give  up  those  confounded  cigars  and  save  your  voice  i 
Bd  your  memory  (both  ^Tecks.like  Mario's  from  thirty-seven  cigars  I  day) 
^  this  mimense  part.  .  .  .  Undershaft  is  diabolically  subtle,  gentle  self 
Dssessed,  powerful  stupendous,  as  well  as  amusing  and  lnte;estiSg  There 

the  makings  of  ten  Hamlets  and  slxOthellos  in  his  mere  iSes 
^e  trombone  is  the  urgent  matter  of  the  moment.   By  The  wa^ Sbone 

tZl  Ss^t^i™  --"T'— never  die.  i'n  fa'ct.  uniil  ex"  em 
no.  age  maKes  tnem  incapable  of  working  the  slide  " 

After  the  first  performance  Shaw  wrote  Calvert  that  the  critics  were 
[wrong  in  saying  his  performance  was  "magnificent,"  and  "Major  Barbara" 
U  rotten  y  undramatic  play,  instead  of  pointing-but  that  "Ma  or  Ba  S  a" 
Maa  masterpiece  and  you  the  most  inlarfious  amateur  that  ever  disgraced  he 
Litoge.  .  .  You  are  an  impostor,  a  slugfc-ard,  »  blockhead,  a  shirk  a  mai  n- 1 
ber,  and  the  worst  actor  that  ever  lived  or  ever  will  li;e.  I  will'  ap^Sglze 
Ithe  public  for  engaging  you;  I  ,,dll  tell  your  mother  of  you."  The  leUer  be- 


Mr.  Heifetz  this  afternoon  will  plaly  a  sonata  by  Tremais  and  a  largo 
I  by  Clerambault.   Little  is  known  about  the  former.   Even  Fetis  does  no; 
mention  him  and  all  that  Pougin  could  say  about  him  in  the  supplement  to 
Fetiss  great  encyclopaedia  was  this:  "Tremais  (-de),  a  musician  who  lived 
I  n  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  published  a  book  of  sonatas  for  the  vio- 
j  lin  and  the  fiute  with  figured  bass  (Paris.  Boivin,  1736)." 

Louis  Nicolas  Clerambault  was  a  famous  organist  in  his  day  and  gener- 
ation: organist  of  several  churches  in  Paris.  Louis  XIV  was  so  pleased  by 
one  of  Clerambault's  cantatas  that  he  named  him  the  superintendent  of 
music  for  the  ears  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  published  his  cantatas 
and  organ  pieces.  Cesar  Francois  Clerambault,  a  son,  organist  of  Saint- 
"ffl  Pu'^lished  clavecin  and  organ  pieces.  He  wrote  music  for  Racine's 
Athalie."  There  was  another  son,  Evrard  Dominique,  composer  of  can- 
tatas and  violin  trios. 

Mme.  Povia  Frljsh,  whose  song  recitallTas  been  postponed  from  Wednes-  j 
day  of  this  week  to  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  16,  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  I 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  her  program,  so  great,  one  might  say  unpar- 1 
alleled  is  her  interpretative  ability.   Did  Handel  write  toe  air  of  Poppaea  I 
Sabma  that  is  attributed  to  him  on  her  program?  He  wrote  an  opera  "Nero" 
I  for  the  Hamburg  theatre,  his  second  opera.   Produced  on  Feb.  25,  1705  it 
greatly  pleased  the  public.  This  was  also  known  as  "Love  Obtained  Through ! 
Blood  and  Crime."  Johann  Mattheson  took  the  part  of  Nero.  Tlie  score  was  | 
lost.   Reinhard  Reiser,  the  director  of  the  opera  house  and  a  composer  was  i 
la  joyous  person  who  by  his  follies  was  leading  it  to  bankruptcy.   He  was  V 
also  of  a  jealous  nature.  * 

T^^  laurels  of  Handel  would  not  let  him  sleep.  He  set  music  to  the 
libretto  provided  by  Peustking  for  Handel,  also  music  to  the  libretto  of  "AI- 


ryMv,  •'  Handers  first  6pera.  tHihking  he-would  thus  crush  his  rival.  Kaisers 
Zra  was  performed  under  the  title  "The  Unrest  of  Rome  or  the  Magnani- 
ortavia  •■  The  score  has  been  edited  for  the  great  edition  of  Handel  s 
^orks  Dublished  by  Breitkopf.  Kaiser  published  the  finest  airs  in  the  two 
operas  under  the  title:  "Companimenti  Musicali,  or  German  and  Italian  airs 
from  'Almira'  and  'Octavia.' " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  role  of  Poppaea  was  acted  In 
those  earlv  years  of  opera,  for  Handel  was  not  the  only  one  to  write  music 
for  her    She  had  been  the  wife  of  one  Rufus  Crispus  before  she  had  the 
courage  to  wed  Nero,  12  days  after  he  had  divorced  Octavia.  Yet  even  Poppaea 
"he  killed  with  a  kick  of  his  heel,  for  that,  being  big  with  child  and  sic.-Jy 
withal  she  had  reviled  him  and  given  him  shrewd  words  for  coming  home! 
60  late' one  night  after  his  running  with  chariots."  According  to  the  antients 
Hsome  of  them  were  scandal-mongers— she  was  of  surpassing  beauty,  which 
she  took  great  pains  to  preserve.  A  luxurious  creature,  her  mules  were  shod 
with  gold.  Five  hundred  asses  were  milked  daily  for  her  bath.  What  a  sub- 
ject for  Richard  Strauss  or  Honegger!   Poppaea's  aria  in  the  bath— and  the 
final  scene  between  her  and  Nero. 

Mme.  Frijsh's  program  contains  a  group  of  Scandinavian  songs.  One  is 
by  Sverre  Jordan,  a  Norwegian,  who.  born  at  Bergen  in  1889,  studied  at 
Berlin  is  renowned  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany  as  a  pianist.  He  has  writ- 
ten much  for  orchestra,  solo  instruments,  incidental  music  for  plays  and 
songs  Paul  Schierbt';k  (not  Scheirbeck  as  the  advance  programs  have  it) 
is  a  Dane,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1888.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  a 
viohn  sonata,  a  cantata  for  a  University  Festival  as  well  as  songs. 

Laparra  is  known  here  by  his  opera  "La  Habanera"  and  an  orchestral 
suite. 

Brahms  wrote  two  songs  entitled  "Sehnsucht,"  one  "Mein  Schatz  ist 
nicht,  da,"  an  early  song  in  folk  manner;  the  other,  "Hinter  jener  dichten 
Waeldern"  with  a  text  taken  from  a  collection  of  Bohemian  folk  songs. 
"Sandmaennchen"  is  one  of  the  "Folk-Songs  for  Children"  dedicated  to 
the  children  of  Robert  Schumann.  Brahms  took  the  melody  from  Zuccal- 
maglio,  who  had  used  an  old  Cathohc  Christmas  hymn.  In  the  Danish 
legends  "The  Sandman"  is  "Ole  Eyeshutter,"  who  carries  with  him  a  magic 
spray  and  an  umbrella. 

Gabriel  Faure's  "En  Priere"  (words  by  Steph.  Bordese)  was  composed  in 
1890.    .  .  . 

The  first  version  of  Debussy's  "Mandoline"  in  "Fetes  galantes"  (Verlaine) 
s  not  published.  It  was  composed  in  1883.  The  version,  now  sung  (nearly 
nilar  to  the  first)  is  dated  1890  and  was  published  as  a  separate  song,  h 
d  pleut  dans  mon  Coeur"  (1888)  is  one  of  the  "Ariettes  Oubliees."  |: 

Percy  Grainger,  who  will  play  the  piano  Wednesday  morning  for  the  ] 
benefit  of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  has  arranged  an  I 
agreeable  program.  Playing  three  preludes  and  fugues  from  Bach's  "Well-  || 
Tempered  Clavichord"  he  gives  this  note : 

"I  have  allowed  myself  to  pair  together  preludes  and  fugues  of  the  same  ! 
key  from  opposite  books  of  the  '48'  where  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  finer  | 
contrast  or  combination  was  thereby  obtained,"  for  he  agrees  with  Mr.  | 
Edwin  Hughes,  who  wrote :  | 

"There  is  no  close  esthetic  connection  .  .  .  between  most  of  the 
Preludes  and  Fugues  which  follow  them.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the 
former  existed  as  separate  compositions  before  the  collection  was  assembled. 
.  .  .  The  lack  of  any  particular  Intimate  relationship  between  the 
Preludes  and  Fugues  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  made  a  separate  autograph  copy  of  all  the  Preludes  in  both 
parts,  without  the  Fugues." 

Debu.ssy's  admiration  for  Rameau  was  often  expressed  in  his  critical 
articles.  The  piano  piece  "Hommage  a  Rameau"  was  composed  in  1905,' 
as  one  of  the  first  series  of  "Images"  which  also  contains  the  familiar  "Re- 
flets dans  I'eau."  Debussy  in  1909  wrote  "Hommage  a  Haydn"  for  the  piano. 

No  doubt  many  hearing  Ravel's  "Ondine"  have  associated  it  with  the 
old  German  story  dear  to  children,  bpt  Ravel  thought  of  the  prose  poem 
by  Aloysius  Bertrand.  Mr.  Grainger  prints  these  extracts  from  it  on  his 
program: 

"Listen!  Listen!  It  is  I  Ondine  who  touches  '  i 
lightly  with  these  water  drops  the  panes  of  | 
thy  windows,  lighted  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon. 

"Listen!   Listen!    My  father  strikes  the  water 
with  a  branch  of  green  reed,  and  my  sisters 
caress  with  their  foamy  arms,  the  islands  of 
cool  grass,  water  liles  and  Iris,  or  mock  the 
lowly  willows  which  seek  to  fish  then^  from  the  deep 

"Her  murmured  song  entreats  me  to  take  her 
betrothal  ring  upon  my  finger,  to  be  the 
lover  of  Ondine,  to  visit  with  her  in  her 
palace,  to  be  king  of  the  Lakes.   When  I 
replied  that  I  loved  a  mortal,  pouting  and 
vexed,  she  wept  bitter  tears,  uttered  a 
scream,  fainted  and  trickled  in  white  drops 
along  my  bluish  window  pane." 
He  will  play  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  his  own  "The  Hunter  in  His 
Career." 

"The  tune  is  from  W.  Chappel's  'Old  English  Popular  Music.'  The  fol- 
lowing (final)  verse  is  typical  of  the  words  associated  with  the  melody: 
'Thus  he  careers,  over  heaths,  over  meres, 
Over  deeps,  over  downs,  over  clay; 
Till  he  hath  won  the  noon  from  the  mom. 
And  the  ev'ning  from  the  day. 
His  sport  then  he  ends,  and  joyfully  wends 
I  Home  again  to  his  cottage  near. 

Frankly  he  feasts  himself  and  his  guests 
1  And  carouses  in  his  career.' " 


Santuzza,  Mimi,  Mignon,  etc.  (It  is  not  easy  to  tMnk  oi  ner  as  £>antuzza.j 
Maurice  Grau,  hearing  her  at  Munich-«-she  had  studied  singing  at  Frank- 
fort and  her  mother  Anna  Jaeger  was  a  singer  at  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Opera— engaged  her  for  the  Metropolitan,  New  York.  See  how  supposed 
authorities  differ:  "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre"  says  she  sang  there  for  the 
first  time  on  Jan.  11,  1901  as  Musetta.  Krehbiel  who  heard  her  when  she 
sang  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  gives  Dec.  29,  1900  as  the  date  and 
Marcellina  in  "Fidelio"  as  the  role.  But  what  is  this  to  the  Infinite? 

She  came  to  Boston  and  on  April  3,  1901  was  heard  as  Nedda.  That 
season  here  she  also  took  the  roles  of  Musetta  and  Eva;  in  1903— Nedda, 
Zerhna  Papagena,  Margderite,  and  a  girl  in  Paderewski's  "Manru,"  an  opera 
of  which  much  was  expected  but  it  did  not  hold  the  stage.   She  was  a  pleas- 
ing  apparition,  a  young  woman  of  fiesh  and  enticing  beauty,  but  she  was 
dissatisfied  because,  so  she  told  us,  with  no  small  degree  of  assurance,  that ; 
she  was  kept  down  by  the  older  women  in  the  company— Mme.  Sembrich 
was  one  of  them— in  fact  she  spoke  most  disrespectfully  of  the  leadmg  i 
singers  accusing  them  of  jealousy,  reflecting  amusingly  upon  their  mature; 
years  'she  was  bound  to  take  the  part  of  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  "Faust. 
Perhaps  she  saw  herself  as  Aida,  Isolde,  Breuennhilde.  Who  knows?  She 
was  discouraged  and  talked  of  returning  to  Europe,  and  settlmg  on  a  country 
estate  with  her  husband-he  was  the  first  on^ommuning  there  wnth  na- 
ture and  farming  in  an  agreeable  manner.   She  was  devoted  to  hm  and 
from  all  appearances  he  was  worthy  of  any  woman's  devotion;  devoted  and 
proud  of  her. 

The  next  thing  one  heard  of  her  she  had  left  grand  opera  for  oper- 
etta- "Babette"  late  in  1903-arriving  here  in  January,  1904— and  ''The  Two 
Roses"  (based  on  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer")  seen  here  in  the  fall  of  19..4. 
Then  followed  a  long  series  of  operettas  in  which  she  won  success,  including 
"Fatinitza,"  "Girofle-Girofla."  "Boccacio,"  at  times  pleasing  audiences  In 


vaudeville.    Her  second  husband  was  John  Fox,  the  novelist,  who  gave 
great  promise  after  actual  performance  and  died  too  soon. 

Here  is  the  cast  of  "Mli^TM^diite''  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  Washington,  on  Oct.  9  1905: 

„.  „   William  Priielt 

Henry  De  Bouvray.  Comte  de  St.  Mar   waller  Percn  u 

Capt.  Etienne  De  B<uivra.v.  his  i.eph-w  "j^^^^  Gill.ngwL  ! 

Hiiam  Sent,  an  .American  millionaire   ' 

Gaston,  an  •  ■        V  ■  ■ : * ' .  .CeOTte  Schn>.:  ■ 

Gen.  J.a  Marauia  De  Villefranche   _     .Howard  Chaml- 

Lt.  Rene  La  Motte   j         KieriKU'-  1 

Francois  Josephine  Bsrileit 

Mmev   Ceoelie,   Edna  Fasseit 

Franchette  ,"    .".'..Blamhe  Morrison 

I^'aiet'e   •. Louise  De  Baron 

Marie  Louise  V<B»  •• Mo!:i 

Bcbe,  dsncev  at  Follies  Bercere  •  Bertha  Holly 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bent  .Fritii  ScheH 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Atwell  Vnforms'us  'that  Messrs,  Pruett,  Mars,  Schrader,  Cham- 
bers, Kiernan,  Josephine  Bartlett,  Blanche  Morrison,  Louise  De  Baron.  La 
Mora,  and  Bertha  Holly,  of  this  cast;  Nat  Roth,  Theodore  Leary  Horace 
Judge,  Fritzi's  executives,  and  John  Lund,  the  conductor,  are  dead.  Walter 
Percival  and  Claude  GilUngwater  have  long  since  joined  the  Hollywood 
colony  of  screen  players;  Edna  Fassett  is  now  singing  in  a  Brooklj-n  church 
Charles  B.  Dillingham,  the  producer,  is  one  of  Americas  most  successtul 
theatrical  managers;  Fred  Latham  recently  joined  the, Hollywood  contingent. 
'    •  The  ballet  has  assumed  more  impo7tance  in  the  performances  by  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  this  season.  The  leading  dancer  is  Rutn 
Pryor,  who  has  been  dancing  since  she  was  9  years  old.  When  she  was  14 
she  became  known  on  the  Orpheum  and  Keith  circuits.  From  vaudeville  she 
went  into  musical  comedy.  She  joined  the  Chicago  opera  company  last  sea- 
son   Edward  Canton  Ls  the  chief  male  dancer.  His  parents,  both  Americans 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  Russia.  The  father  was  offered  a  position  in  tljie 
Tsar  s  racing  stables,  and  accepted  it.  The  couple  made  Moscow  their  honie. 
Edward  was  born  there  and  received  his  early  training  in  the  dance.  He 
!  also  studied  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.    During  the  Russian  revolutions 
1  the  family  was  unable  to  leave  Russia,  but  Edward  finally  escaped  with  his 
mother  and  sisters.  Through  the  intercession  of  Herbert  Hoover,  then  dis- 
tributing food  in  Russia,  the  elder  Canton  was  released  to-  join  his  family 
in  the  United  States.  Young  Canton  became  a  member  of  Mme.  Pavlova 
company.  This  is  the  story  as  told  by  Uie  press  agent.   Balzac  used  to  ena 
some  of  his  stories  with  these  words:   "Excuse  tiie  faults  of  the  author. 

A  symposium  on  the  late  SergTde^Diaghilev,  which  embraces  three 
estimates  of  his  life  and  work  by  Darius  Milhaud  the  composer,  And ic 
Schaeffner  the  critic,  and  Nicholas  Roerich  the  painter,  is  one  of  the  leadin- 
features  of  the  current  issue  of  the  magazine  Modern  Music.  This  numb i 
of  the  review,  the  first  to  appear  since  last  May,  is  profusely  illustrated  con- 
taining a  small  cartoon  of  Diaghilev.  the  original  stage  design  for  his  'Sacre 
du  Printemps"  made  by  Roerich  in  1912;  also  reproductions  of  settings  em- 
ployed in  European  operatic  works  last  summer-such  Schoenberg  s 
••Glueckliche  Hand." Hindeniith's  "Neues vom Tage"  and  Brandts  Machinist 
Hopkins."  The  introductory  article  is  by  Arthur  Lourie.  It  is  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Melody."  Mr.  Lourie  discusses  his  subject  with 
reference  to  the  contemporary  situation  In  music.  Paul  Stefan  of  Vienna 
reviews  Schoenberg's  operatic  work  in  relation  to  his  entire  career;  Jeffre^• 
Mark,  a  voung  English  composer  and  schoJar,  discusses  certam  problems  in 
the  recent  working  out  of  a  now  method  of  notation. 
Lazare  Saminsky.  Hans  Gutman,  Oscar  Thompson  and  Mary  Elbs  Opdjke 
complete  the  number. 

ments  themselves,    some  oi  ine  cnu-  |.  flnrt  thp  name  of 

dren,  when  questioned,  answered  in-        ^as  a  pleasure  to  find  toe  name^^^ 
telllgently  and  promptly  concerning  the  prayinsky  on  the  prc^iam  of  a  conce 
reeds  and  the  absence  of  them.  for    he  young.    "  tV   not  be 

Mr.  Schelling  Is  fortunate  in  his  talk,  should  acquis  »/.a,tholic  t.,ste,  noi  o. 


So  Fritzi  Scheff  will  retrun  as  Fifii  in  "Mile.  Modiste,"  the  role  in  which 
she  won  success  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1905.  (.There  was  a  revival  at  New 
York  in  1913.) 

She  came  to  this  country  as  a  singer  in  grand  opera,  having  gained  ex- 
perience at  Munich,  where  she  came  out  in  1898  as  the  Lady  Henrietta  in 
"Martha,"  and  at  this  Royal  Opera  House  she  was  heard  as  Marguerite, 


The  chUdren  "do  not  feel  that  he  Is  trained  to  brhev;  that  anythi^^^^^ 
condescending  toward  them:  they  do  by  Bach  °l-,^f,^,  f ";.""that  tm 
not  look  upon  him  as  a  schoolmaster  f"?'-^"^^,,^''"":"'^^^^^  of  con^P^^ers  now 
with  a  ferule  on  his  desk:  it  is  as  if  he  know  t-^^e  exL=;tencc  ot  .^o'JiP"^^^  „  jo 
were  sitting  with  them  and  exchanging  hving,  so™«  °^  !^,^,^^ded  L"  Wssics" 
views,  chatting  together  amicably.  Yet  come  wiU  appUuded  a.  ^  ^J^^ 
they  are  expected  to  take  notes  men-  though  ^^.l^f^j.^^^^oftL"  children's 
tally    with    the    alluring    prospect   of  mental  equiWnium  o:  UK  cniiar.?n 

medals  at  the  end  of  the  series.  P^!;^"';\''"^„IC?  rnnrert    Jan  18 

Nor  was  the  music  performed  beyond  ,^At  the^  next concert.  Jan.^18. 


the 

the  comprehension,  or  abQve  the  en,  string  cnoir  wi.i       'ilTcfrlliiients  wUl 
jovment  of  the  traditional.^  "You.  littlei  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments 
gii-l  with  the  blue  sash,"   The  perform-S  assist, 
a  nee  pleased  the  older  ones  in  the 
audience  as  well  as  the  youngest.  Thei 
orchestra  played  as  if  to  a  severely! 
critical  gathering:  not  as  if  the  concert 
was  merely  something  In  the  day's  work 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ  J  ii""='->'  «;osi.umes,  amusing  songs,  Irene 

The  audience  that  greeted  Mr.  Hei-  foiaonl  her  famiUar  and  charming  self 
tz  yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony    „,u  ,  ^  Glosser  Hale  nearly  stealing  the 


proper  mother.  It  isTrvgry  gay,  nuar- 
lous  and  ridiculous  aflfalr  with  lots  of 
wvely  costumes,  amusing  songs,  Irene 


fetz  yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
hall  was  not  one  of  the  largest  that 
have  confronted  him  In  that  place. 
Perhaps  the  cold  winds  of  a  freezing 
Sunday  afternoon  in  January  were  to 
blame  for  the  empty  seats  that  were  to 


,„h  1.  1.  --..7-;"-  — ly  stealing  the 
Whole  show  with  her  priceless  low  com- 
edy antics,  and  Jack  Buchanan  making 
stne  most  attractive  and  successful  Ifad- 
'"g,  man  of  the  entire  season. 

J   1  P^'^^y  literally  from 

the  play  in  which  Irene  Bordoni  was 


be  seen.  But  it  was  an  audience  none  i  so  nnnnLr  "Ar,  Vh.^"*  »">»  ,    _   „..„„- 

the  less  enthusiastic  for  that.  It  ap-  iD°avei-s  wpi?  ihil/'^^l  U"e  casu 

plauded  him  with  all  the  accustomed  KvlltTm^^r  Pretense  jgo^f   i"^  vjjez 

fervor,  compelled,  him  to  repeat  two  !lanS°;wi^cioul  actre^' and  Sr^  S^!^  •^^^V;.^^^^^^^•.•.•.■.•.^; ;.  BnI^%r„n?a'SI 

pieces  that  had  given  especial  pleasure  , herself  in  lov«.  ^ith  o  ^^?,,  A  ^ 
-one  of  them  was  the  viollnisfs  own  | architect  Andrew  Sabho'^  u^^  ^""^^^^^ 
"Horra  Stacatto"  (a.  the  program  had  ing  hifeduc^'aUon  fn 
It),  apparently  an  arrangement  of  a  'is  In  love  with  the  tfioueht  of  And«w'« 
Rumanian  popular  dance  tune;  tli2  Unother  whom  sL  Tueves  to  be  a 
other  was  Darius  Milhaud's  "Sumare,"  sweet  old  lady  resembllne  Whistler'^ 
which  one  took  to  be  the  fruit  Of  one  of  ■  famous  portrait.  Mrs  Cora  Sabbot  th^ 
that  composer's  excursions  into  the  I  mother  In  question,  '  arrives  in  Paris 
realm  of  the  Brazilian  "Saudade."  At  i  seasick  and  miserable,  but  filled  with 
the  close  Mr.  Heifetz's  admirers  de-  determination  to  stop  the  appalline 
manded,  oj  course,  and  received,  the  J  maiTlage.  Her  stern  resolve  Is  quickly 
usual  additions  to  the  announced  nro-  broken  down  by  the  blandishments  of 


"warraerea  Mieniiy  itna  comically"  liRe 
the  Lone  Fisherman,  through  the  per- 
formance. The  late  Tom  Lewis  played 
the  part  perfectly.  ,    w.  E.  G. 

FENWAY— SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"Tiger  Rose" 

TT-^"  screen  drama  adapted  liy 

Harvey  Thew  and  Gordon  Risrb.v  from  the 
siaKB  iilay  of  the  same  name  b.r  Willard 
Ma<-k:  direoted  b.v  Gei)r«:e  i'itzmaurife  and 
presented  by  Warner  Bros.  with,  the  follow- 
ing: cast; 


usual  additions  to  the  announced  pro 
gram. 

The  recital  opened  with  a  sonata  in 
P  minor  by  Tremais,  an  ISth  centui^ 
PYenchman  of  whom  almost  nothing  is' 
remembered.  HLs  sonata  played  yester- 
day has  in  its  slower  movements  a  na- 
tive grace  and  the  characteristic  Idiom 
of  the  popular  French  dance  and  sonii 
of  the  composer's  time.  It  has  a  lively 
fugued  allegro  of  much  piquancy.  The 
opening  group  contained  also  Cleram- 
bault's  beautiful  largo  on  the  G  string 
and  Rameau's  "Tambourin" — the  harp- 
sichord piece  turned  into  a  violin  piece, 
rcbbed  of  the  drone  bass  that  gave  it 
its  title,  decked  out  with  counterpoints, 
and  tinged  with  a  wailing,  chromatic 
orientalism  by  Achron  (doubtless  not 
Mr.  Heifetz's  excellent  accompanist,  but 
the  violinist  Joseph  Achron). 

Tchaikovsky's  brilliant  and  tuneWl 
concerto — one  of  the  more  mettlesome 
of  the  virtuoso  violinist's  warhorses — 
occupied  the  central  place  on  the  pro-|  . 
gram.  A  third  group  contafncd  Godow-  | 
sky's  Larghptto  Lamentoso,  one  of 
those  peculiarly  offensive  and  indiges- 
tible combinations  of  conventional 
melody  (HandeJian  In  this  instance) 
and  strenuously  "modern'*'-  accompani- 
ment that  seem  to  appeal  so  stronglv 
to  this  composer  and  to  some  arrangers 
of  old  music.  Milhaud's  "Sumare" — a 
Spanish  dance  rhythm'  echoing  in  a 
modern  French  mind — a  rather  t-oo 
sweetly  sentimental  tune,  "An  emsamer 
Quelle,"  by  Strauss,  Mr.  Heifetz's  lively 
"Horra  Stacatto.''  and  a  "Presto," 
strongly  rhythmed,  of  melodic  charm 
and  interesting  structure,  by  Honegger 
led  to  Hubay's  "Scenes  de  la  Csarda, 
which  concluded  the  printed  program 
with  a  riot  of  Magyar  tunes  and  rhy- 
thms. 

Mr.  Heifetz  cany  hardly,  fail  to  play 

well  enough  to  make  most  other  viO' 
linists  sound  incompetent.  His  astonish 
m  fluency,  his  nonchalantly  easy  mas 
tery  of  the  knottiest  problem  of  tech' 
nlquc.  the  unfailing  truth  of  his  ini 
tonation  and  the  many  beauties  of  th 
tone  which  a  faultless  bo\v  arm  draw 
forth,  are  the  delight  of  his  audlenced 
M  they  are  the  despair  of  most  othe; 
flddlers.  At  his  best,' too,  he  displays 
qualities  which  begin  where  the  techni- 
cal virtues  .stop— a  sense  of  style,  imi 
agination,    sensitiveness    and    tact,  d 
leeling  for  musical  structure.  Judged 
of  his  powers  yesterday.  With  his  tech] 
Of  his  powers  yesterday,  iwth  his  tech- 
nical prowess  the  listener  could  fiiiti 
little  fault.  But  too  often  there  wers 
slow  movements  which  had  beauty  oi 
tone  but  lacked  significance  of  form— 
the  phrases  ill-deHned,  their  articula- 
tion blurred  by  misplaced  portamenti, 
their   progress   sluggish    and  sllghtl.y 
aimlcs.s— rapid  movements  which  an  in-i 
sufficiently  controlled  fluency  robbed  of 
signiCuant  accentuation,  and  hence  in- 
cidentally, of  real  brilliance,  where  bril-  ' 
liance  was  needed. 

So  this  was  not  one  of  those  days  on 
which  Mr.  Heifetz  has  seemed  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  musical  as  well  as 
the  most  accomplished  technically 
among  the  violinists,  but  there  was 
enough  left  of  fine  phrasing'  of  beauti- 
ful tone,  and  of  astounding  facility  to 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  large  and 
Wurted  audience.  S  S 


Vlyiennes  dancing  partner,  Guy  Pen- 
nell,  who  restores  her  well  being  with 
Is' worth^"  flirts  with  her  for  111  he 
The  strict  New  England  lady  under- 
Tr^A  ^^f"^^den  metamorphosis,  marcels 
li^u  ®  J^"^  ^*"''  shoi-tens  her  skirts, 
.hif  -fr.  ca-rries  on  so  scandalously 
inri  ^lyif""^  ^1  completely  disillusioned 
and  Andrew  disgusted.  Finally  Cora 
v?vi»°"^  become  engaged,  a  ruse  to  get 
Vivienne  to  show  her  real  feelings.  In 
Ihii-f"***       ^'''^  ^re  reconciled, 

While  Andrew  is  consoled  by  his 
mothers  companion.  Irene  Bordini  is 
piquant    and    delightful;    her  voice 

l^^^ll?  TA-^'^  ^^'^  ^''ench  accent  is 
a  great  addition.  Her  wardrobe  is  un- 
hi^! »  f  stunning,   especially  one 

n?Mm*;^^»L^''*",f,^v.^^'^«'^  ostrich 
^^^n^  Z*^*"'-  ^""-^  Buchanan  she 

sings  a  song  called  "Mighty  Like  You" 
m  such  a  way  that  it  sounds  like  a 
masterpiece.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  an 
enormous  asset  to  the  picture  for  he 
is  a  born  comedian  with  a  delightful !  H*^9°^i"«'.  ^"^ran  "trader  "on  th. 
voice,  an  engaging  manner  and  a  unique  border,  is  a  one-man  girl, 

style  of  dancing.  If  he  isn't  careful,  the  l„J:"  „  ^ ^^^er  prefix  because  of  her 
talkies  wiU  gobble  him  up  for  keeps.       ",^,^7  Norton,  a  young 

E.  L.  H.  ';^.?l"^.*'r  /or  the  encroaching  rail 

KEITH-ALBEE 
"Little  Johnny  Jones"  , 

A      ,w  11  I  J     J    X  J  mjAiuus  progeny,   iures  Bruce  to  his 

An  allrtalking  screen  comedy  adapted  cabin,  tries  to  kill  him  and  in  turn  i^ 
from  the  musical  play  of  the  same  name  shot  and  killed  in  a  fierce  struggle  An 
by  George  M.  Cohan;  directed  by  o,,erturned  lamp  sets  the  cabin  ablaz^ 
Mervyn  be  Roy  and  presented  by  First  and  Bruce  esca^s  to  the  woods  Devlm 
National  with  the  following  cMt:  and  his  men  go  after  him  and  there  is 

.Inhnn.v  Jones  Eddie  Bnzzell  murh    rlnf ferlno'    «f    v.^t,».  y^^c 

Mary  Baker  Aii.-a  i),iv  '"4'^"  Clattering  of  hoofs  and  some 

Vivian  Dale  Edna  Muruh.v  noisy  shouting.    The  by-play  in  Rose.s 

Kd  Baker  .Robert  Ede»i>n  cabin    precedes    the    ble-    trprip  who,-, 

George  W.vman  :.. Wheeler  Oakmai,  j.'  Brnre  anrf  nivHii^  ^  ^!," 

Lopez...   Donald  Rcc<i  "ose,  aruce  and  Devlin,  who  has  hid- 

"Little  Johnny  j'ones"  could  have  den  himself  in  Bruce's  canoe,  shoot  the 
been  done  in  routine  movie  revue  style,  raP'OS  safely.  Once  in  smooth  waters 
with  a  pony  ballet  bedecked  in  gaily  JJevUn,  who  ,also  loves  Rose,  sends  the 
colored  jockey  uniforms,  with  someone  L  ... 

who  could  imitate  Georgie  Cohan  as  he'j:Y°  '''^^  ^""^  "^'^  ^ 

was  20  years  ago,  agile,  twangy,  slangy, i  blessing, 
and  distinguished  further  by  a  dapper 


S^,',"'®   Slim  Snmnierville 

g."i^Lii  fc-  Grant  M'itherB 

 Louis  Merrier 

 .Gordon  Masce 

 Heinle  ConUIln 

|Jh^■^Ti.ibaui^.^^^^^^^v.■.*^i'^!rcSS 

Pcotty   Rin-'Tin  Tin 

Hector  MacCollins   Tully  Marshall 

The  screen,  lUce  the  stage,  may  have 
its  interesting  revivals.    "Tiger  Rose," 
now  done  in  dialogue  and  sound,  many 
sounds,  returns  after  a  lapse  of  five  or 
six  years,  when  it  was  quite  silent  and, 
pictorially,  probably  more  effective  For 
this  film  version  of  Willard  Macks 
transient  thriller  is  essentially  pictorial 
It  shows  giant  trees,  massive  boulders 
a  mountain  or  two,  forest  streams,  and 
at  the  end  a  raging  stretch  of  whlte- 
fanged  rapids.   In  its  silent  form  it  was 
possible  to  enjoy  these  vaflous  nature 
scenes  undisturbed  by  intrusive  voices 
The  scenes  are  still  there,  but  echoes 
of    harsh    masculine  voices  or  Lupe 
Velez's  shrill  exclamations  tenant  them. 
That  silence  stiU  has  its  effective  place  1 
on  the  screen  is  evinced  near  the  end 
when  for  at  least  10  minutes  Rose  her 
fugitive  lover.  Bruce  Morton;  Pierre  and 
Sergt.  Michael  Devlin  play  hide  and 
seek  In  and  outside  of  the  cabin  while 
torrents    of    rain    descend,  lightning 
,  flashes,  thunder  reverberates.  Pew  words 
1  are  spoken,  yet  the  scene  holds  one. 
Rose,  ward  and  adopted  daughter  of 


"Pons' 

All  .tm 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  S 


I.   I-  :iriit  ^nijlnir  picture  adapted 
the  play  of  the  same 
II.  with  sont-i!  by  Rav 
I  Eddie  Ward:  direc'ted 
.'."d  .Presentefl  by  I'lrel 
nth  I  he  followiiiif  cast: 

■  •  Irene  Bordini 

'   V"  ■.•Jack  Bnohanan 

.  .Louise  C'losser  Hale 

 ■.■  -  Jason  Roharild. 

 Mai-yaret  J'ieldinir 

Wonder  of  wonders"  here' is  a'picture 
back  .stage  life  without  one  sob  one 
u;.  one  hint  of  the  laugh-clown-laugh 
siness  or  one  precocious  infant  to 
'oncile  his  erring  parents.  Indeed 
'ri';  ■   Irene  Bordlnl's  first  talking 
to  be  seen  at  the  New  B  F 
'  ,     icaU-e,  is  anything  but  a  lug- 
■  lous  drama  of  Broadway  hoofers  and 
•all  time  vaudeville.    The  principal 
■lartcters  are  a  popular  French  actress 
«cing  partner,  her  straight-laced 
gland  fiance  and  his  even  more 


road  line,  is  the  man.  Dr.  Cusick,  a  I 
fanatic  who  for  some  unexplained  I 
reason  rails  at  civilization  and  its  ob-  I 
norxious  progeny,   lures  Bruce  to  his 


walking  stick  and  a  gray  bowler  cocked 
raklshly  on  one  side  of  his  head.  Mr. 
Le  Roy  chose  to  make  this  one-time 
popular  musical  comedy  into  a  straight 
race-track  comedy,  with  musical  inter- 
polations. He  retained  two  of  the  olc 
songs,  "I'm  a  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.' 
and  "Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway.' 
He  allowed  Mr.  Buzzell  to  play  the  little 
jockey  in  his  own  way,  and  it  would 
.seem  that  Mr.  Buzzell  came  through 
handsomely.  A  comedian  of  the  modern 
musical  comedy  school,  he  knows  his 
limitations,  wisely  avoids  the  pitfalls 
awaiting  those  who  try  to  substitute 
bathos  for  pat^ios.  With  several  other 
excellent  players  In  the  supporting  cast 


Miss  Velez  gives  a  spirited  per- 
formance as  the  quick-witted  Rose.  Mr. 
Warner  is  dramatically  menacing  in  his 
brief  appearances  as  the  doctor.  Mr. 
Withers  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
dodging  from  tree  to  tree  or  hiding  in 
the  cellar.  Mr.  Blue,  whose  voice  never 
does  record  clearly,, was  doubly  handi- 
capped in  an  Irish  role,  Rin-Tin-Tin, 
grown  fat  and  lazy,  seemed  bored 
through  it  all.  But  then,  he  always  was 
famous  for  his  intelligence.     W.  E.  G. 


CAROLINE  THOMAS,  VIOLINIST 

^..^^..^..^ ...^  v..^.v.     Last  night  at  Jordan  hall,  a  young 

and  aided  by  much  clever  camera  work,  ,„■„,,„, ^„„n_  r~.  j  « 

and  by  subtle  direction  by  Mr.  Le  Roy,^'°""'^''  Caroline  Thomas,  made  a  Bos- 
"Little  Johnny  Jones"  provides  70  min-  ton  debut.  A  small  but  cordial  audience 
utes  of  agreeable  if  not  over-excltingi  was  present. 


entertainment. 

The  story  is  of  the  boy  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  winning  races  on 
fid  Baker'*  "Yankee"  on  western  tracks. 
A  romance  between  Johnny  and  Mary 
Baker  is  chilled  when  Johnny  move 
onto  New  York  and  Broadway,  become 
infatuated  with  a  conniving  blonde, 
show  girl,  and  rides  the  favorite  Yankef 
home  in  fourth  place  under  circum- 
stances indicating  disloyalty  and  worse 
In  truth  Jo'^mny  was  victim  of  a  plot 
by  the  show  girl  and  her  lover  to  makt 
a  "killing."  Johnny,  suspended,  goes 
to  England,  sings  tearful  ballads  to  the 
beer  guzzlers  of  a  dock  saloon,  finally 
gets  his  chance  to  ride  again.  OI 
course  it  is  Yankee.  He  wins  the  Derby 
and  is  reconciled  with  the  Bakers 
especially  with  Mary. 

In  the  original  piece,  produced  late 


and  closed  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco 
Then  Johnny  lost  the  Derby  and  was 
chased  home  by  angry  Britishers  whi 
thought  him  crooked.  There  were  1! 
musical  numbere.    In  the  present  ver 


Miss  Thomas's  program  undoubtedly 
revealed  In  her  special  virtues,  violln- 
i.<^tic,  and  musical,  but  It  did  not  allow 
her  much  scope.  A  rhapsodic.  Intro- 
spective Sonate  of  Dohnanyl  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  Fantalsle  Rhapsodlque 
of  Albert  Dupuis,  so  much  in  the  same 
vein  that  It  seemed  to  be  actually  re- 
peating phrases  of  the  Dohnanyi  So- 
nate occasionally.  The  program  closed 
with  a  group  of  four  shorter  pieces— a 
Nocturne  of  Chopin  arranged  by  Wil- 
helmj,  a  scherzo-Impromptu  of  Grieg 
arranged  by  Achron,  a  Hungarian  dance 
of  Brahms  arranged  by  Kreisler,  and 
Wieniawski's    ever-popular  Scherzo- 


in  1904,  the  action  opened  in  Londor  Tarantelle.    Throughout  the  program 

anri  rlnspri  in  nhinatnwn   San  Pranfisen  ...    o  wio  v^ugiaiii 


Miss  Thomas  was  called  upon  to  malil 
tain  an  Intensely  romantic  mood;  she 
did  it  well,  and  she  played  command- 
mgly,  with  fire,  with  deft  plirasing  (not 


iiiudcHi  nuiiiuei^.  iii  liic  picsit^iii.  vtfii  "'e,*^,  "•auii  luc,  witn  aeiT,  pnrasing  (not 
sion  are  several  stirring  shots  of  tracks,  unmarred  by  excessive  glissandl),  and 
races,  crowds.  Mr.  Buzzell  does  noi  with  a  variety  of  tone  color  amazing 
dance,  but  he  sings  unaffectedly,  acts  in  a  violinist  not  yet  in  possession  of 
— ...     _  inhf^*  absolutely  dependable  bow.  But 


frankly.  Miss  Day  is  an  enigma 
certain  pictures  she  lacks  life,  color; 
here,  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  ad- 
mirable acting  of  Mr.  Edeson  as  the 
wise  old  horseman,  she  gives  delicate 
traceries  of  the  lighter  emotions.  The 
one  figure  missing  in  this  1930  screen 


there  was  no  opportunity  for  classic 
nobility  of  style,  for  uninterrupted  can- 
tilena, for  exhilerating  rhythm  (except 
m  the  little  Grieg  scherzo).    She  gave 
herself,  m  the  program  she  set,  no 
missing  in  this  1930  screen   u„*,^£®  '°  distinguish  among  styles,  or 
s-how  wa;5  The  Unknown,  the  rotund   f    'i"        audience  from  one  mood  to 
detective    who.    feisnine:    inebriation,   r^other.  That  she  succeeded  so  well  in 
'     '  capturli>e  the  interest  of  the  audience 


iand  In  satisfying  It,  was  due  to  her 
flack  of  personal  mannerism,  her  fer-  4 
vent  and  poetic  gifts,  her  evident  tech-  I 
nical  proficiency,  her  warm  and  ex-  -* 
\  presslve,  though  sometimes,  rough  tone. 
The  audience  was  appreciative  and, 
by  much  applause,  compelled  the  vio- 
linist to  ad*  to  her  announced  pro- 
gram. 5.  B. 

OLn  INSTRUMENT  SOCIETT 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric S.  CooUdge  a  concert  will  be  given 
in  Paine  hall,  Harvard  music  building, 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  9,  by  Henri 
Casadesus's  Old  Instrument  Society 
(Societe  des  Instruments  Anoiens, 
founded  in  1901). 

Admission  to  this  concert  for  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  their  families, 
and  students  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe, 
will  be  by  tickets,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  music  building.  Seats  will 
be,  held  until  8  o'clock  Thursday  even- 
ing, at  which  time  the  public  will  be 
;  admitted. 


!  MacDOWELL  CLUB 

The  MacDowell  Club  will  give  a  con- 
cert in  George  W.  Brown  hall  next 
Wednesday  at  3  P.  M.  Gladys  Berry 
and  Prances  Adelman  wUl  play  Kodaly's 
violoncello  sonata.  Esther  Oettlnger  will 
sing  songs  by  Wolf,  Strauss,  Massenet 
(air  from  "Le  Cid"),  Chabrier,  Cyril 
Scott,  Park.  Greta  Milos  Howell's  pro- 
gram of  songs  includes  Charpentler's 
"Depuis  le  Jour,"  and  songs  by  Koech- 
lin,  Reger,  Hageman  and  St.  Leger. 
Bianca  dell  Vecchio.  pianist,  will  play 
pieces  by  Rameau,  Palmgren,  Debussy 
and  Liszt;  Klaus  Goetze,  piano  pieces 
by  Handel  and  Moussorgsky. 

I  MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

"Snie.  Modiste'  <j 

-  Comic  opera  in  two  acts;   music  by  Vie-  i 
tor  Herbert,  book  and  lyrics  by  Henry  Blos-  i 
!>om:  produced  by  Charles  B.  Dillinsham  at! 
khp  CoUimbia  Theatre.  Washington,  Oct.  9.  I 
,19ri.->:    with    Fritzi    Scheff    as    Fifi,  Walter 
Pcroival    as    Etienne.    William    Pruette  as 
Comple  de  St.   Mar.  Clande  GiUinrwaler  as 
.Hiram  Bent.  Bertha  Hotly  as  Mrs.  Bent.  Jo- 
Bephine   Bartlelt  as  Mme.   Cecetie:  revived 
Lb  1913,  and  a?ain  on  Oct.  7,  1929,  at  the, 
Jp'son  Theatre.  New  York :  performed  last  I 
Bveninr  at  the  Maiestic  Theatre  with  the  | 
tollnwinff  cast: 

/H-iiry  de  Bouvra.T  Detmar  Poppen 

'  il  l    Etienne  de  Bouvra.v   Eric  Titus  I 

Fir.ini  Bent   Alan  Brooks  [ 

Gaslon   Robert  Rhodes; 

On    Le  Marqnis  de  Villefranche  Jack  Byrne  I 

I.t    Rene  Le  Motte  Rowan  Tudor  I 

Frincois    ,   .14...   Chester  Bennett) 

^'    '■    Cecells   Flavia  Arcaro 

'       hotle   Edith    Artlcy  j 

'     lie   Florence  Cazzell 

M  r  e  Louisa   Doris  Griltin 

p(  I'     Katherine  Richmonil  ! 

Ml      Hiram  Bent   Sarah  Edwards  l 

I'ili   Fritzi  Sehcff 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  ap- 
plause for  Miss  Scheff  was  so  spontane- 
ous, so  hearty  "and  so  manifestly  sincere 
that  she  was  compelled  at  last  to  speak 
j  briefly.  Such  affectionate  greeting,  de- 
served;' bestowed,  had  affected  her. 
r'You  have  moved  me  to  tears,"  she  ex- 
Claimed.  To  prove  that  this  was  true 
she  brushed  a  finger  against  her  eyes 
as  she  disappeared  in  the  wings.  Here 
was  an  audience  of  two  component 
parts:  adults  in  the  autumn  of  life 
who  had  heard  Fritzi  Scheff  25  years 
ago  and  were  eager  to  witness  her  trl-  i 
uniphant  return  in  the  role  she  then  ' 
had  created,  and  youngsters  present  to 
see  how  music  wa.s  written  and  sung 
and  lyrics  penned  and  uttered  in  the 
days  when  they  were  nursery  charges 
After  Fritzi  had  sung  "Kiss  Me  Again" 
j  thrice,  each  group  in  Its  particular  way 
W'as  satisfied. 

At  the  final  curtain  all  seemed  of  one 
mind,  that  "Mile.  Modiste"  in  .score 
I  find  libretto  is  as  melodic  and  as  apt 
jas  on  the  day  that  Victor  Herbert  and 
Henry  Blossom  .submitted  the  final 
sheets  to  that  then  gay  young  entre- 
preneur, Charles  Bancroft  Dillingham, 
for  production  purpo.ses.  They  don't 
write  lyrics  like  those  nowadays,"  though 
Cole  Porter  and  Noel  Coward  come 
near  to  it.  "The  Culture  Club  of  Keo- 
kuk, la.,"  sung  neatly  by  Miss  Edwards 
is  an  example.  The  original  verses 
sparkle  with  wit;  the  added  ver.ses  are 
labored,  without  tang.  As  for  the  score, 
It  still  is  alive,  delightful,  humorous,  as 
witness  "The  Mascot  of  the  Troop," 
with  Fritzi  beating  a  dapper  little 
drum;  "Love  Me,  Love  My  DOg"  and 
"Ze  English  Language,"  sung  none  too 
distinctly  by  Mr.  Rhodes;  "I  Want 
What  I  Want  'WTien  I  Want  It,"  roared 
lustily  by  Mr.  Poppen  as  the  gouty  old 

Compte  de  St.  Mar,  the  while  he 
thumped  all  the  dishes  off  the  table. 
Even  the  chorus  of  footmen,  opening 
the  second  act,  suggested  much  of  the 
sly  deportment  of  the  feasting  lackeys 
of  old.  Mr.  Max  Hirschfleld,  original 
conductor  for  "Babes  In  Toyland,"  and 
"The  Red  Mill,"  and  a  staunch  disciple 
of  the  gifted  and  genial  HerbeVt, 
worked  wonders  with  a  limited  band, 
making  four  violins  do  the  service  of 
eight  or  ten.  and  so  on.  What  a  pity 
that  such  an  occasion  could  not  have 
commanded  a  decently  numerous  or- 
chestra! 

However,  those  present  last  evening 
seemed  willing  to  accept  the  situation, 
even  to  gaze  tolerantly  at  settings  more 
suggestive  of  a  mortician's  lobby  where 


■(VI 


,  MV«^v  been  a  gaily  decorative  mu- 
should  ha\e  »f J^"  itinerant  carnival 
Uner  s  shop  °Lbbv  la«n  ^here  should 
..oupp  on  ^J.'JfiV^f  '  ,dens  decked  wilh 
have  beaunfuUai^  Revivals. 
P'**'-',H  «^^n4r  are  not  aJways  smnpt.u- 
|!,.^»^t^npn>duce«po.^ 

the  finer  tastes  ^'\y^fi'e  the  cast 
v^ly  Td  quatefwhl^  the  Albertina 
was  f  J  "'^fXded  by  Mile.  Grimaldi 
H,"nPed  «l^efulb%  while  the  (*oristers 
''^""for^Mtlv  if  a  bit  regardless  of  vo- 


^.^orwtf  ?icused  The  interest  of  all 
f''.^^'i5;dT«eTaUs  st1lTtle\V^^^ 

pnma  donnas  „„  thPiv  anv- 

miiablle  dictu.    Nearly  all  tnere,  any  , 

K^aled  Ftitzi  Scheff  a^  one  of  the  dis- ; 
inct^e  figures  in  the  realm  of  light 
onera  Patti,  they  say.  sang  a.s  if  in 
her  prime  kt  60,  Mme.  Schumann- ; 
H  Ank  at  10  odd  can  still  sing  The  t 
?oSrv-'  with  lull  throated  artistry." 
Whv  then  should  not  Fritzi  Scheff  be, 
iTnoing  •  Kiss  Me  Again"  for  perhaps 
another  generation?  If  she  could  come 
wk  so  suDprbly  last  evening  after  an 
unreckonTabse'nce  from  the  -stage  she 
irieht  be  able  to  return  again  m  1940. 
ForFifl,  the  music  always  will  be  wait- 
charming,  inspiring, 


..    ...    l.lillH    "'dIIT?)ni  I 
i*'^?.^L                                  ■    •    WiULini  Kliiier 
I'S.""  Albert  Kinsr"!e.T 

Vi<l«r.  OrcWIr    William  Vaii^han  | 

Just  why  the  French  penal  colony, 
so  thoroughly  described  by  Blair  Niles 
In  her  book,  "Condemned  to  Devil's 
Islan""  should  be  considered  the  ideal 
setting  for  a  pretty  little  comedy-ro- 
mance, is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  a  ter- 
Xle  spot,  for  all  its  apparent  natural 
i  beauty  ind  its  inhabitants  are  desper- 
1  ate  criminals  who  have  either  just  es- 
I  caped  the  guillotine  or  who  have  espe-  . 
cially  long  terms  to  serve.  If  a  man  es- 
i  canes  from  the  combined  perils  of  ward- 
lers  sharks,  treacnerous  currents  and 
i  jungle  fever,  it  is  worth  a  front  page  | 
storv  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  sur- 
oris  ng  to  see  what  an  extremely  care- 
free attitude  is  assumed  by  Ronald 
i  Colman  in  the  role  of  a  thie  sentenc^ed 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  terrible 
island  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
'  hat  he  knows  that  a  lovely  lady,  un- 
happily married,  will  promptly  fall  in 
fove  with  him  and  vow  him  eternal 
devotion,  or,  more  likely,  it  is  because 
hf  is  so  conscious  of  his  standing  as 
a  debonair  hero  that  it  wou  d  not  be 
fitting  for  him  to  appear  distressed  or 
more  than  slightly  dishevelled. 

This  extreme  flippancy  on  the  part 
1  of  Mr.  Colman.  the  utter  miscasting  of 
Dudley  Digges   and  the  general  light- 
heartedness  of  every  one  in  the  pic 
ture  makes  it  next  to  ^possible  to 
!  take  "Condemned."  now  to  be  seen  at 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COPLEY — "Tlip  Jliddle  Waleh,'  nautical 
taro%-  third  wepk. 

HOr.LlS  STREET  —  "Major  Barbara."] 
Shaw's  satirical  comedy,  with  the  Theatre 
Guild  Aotins:  Company:  last  week. 

MAJESTIC — "Mile.  Modiste,"  Victor  H»r- 
berl's  comio  opera,  with  Fritzi  Schell. 

PI.YMOtlTH — "The  House  of  Fear." 
mystery  Jarce,  with  Cecil  Spooner;  third 
week, 

SHDBERT — "Pleasure  Bound."  revue,  with 
Jack  Pearl,  Aileen  Stanley.  Phil  Baker. 

TREMONT — "Hot     Chocolates."  colored 
r«vue:  third  week. 
Wilbur  theatres  axe  cloaed. 


TWO-PIANO  RECITAL 
Stell  Anderson  and  SUvio  Scionti, 
pianists,  played  in  Jordan  hall  last 
night  before  a  keenly  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Together  they  performed  a  double 
concerto  in  E  flat  by  Mozart  (adapted 
by  Louis  Saar,  for  the  ^'ork^f 
originally  scored  for  two  pianos  and  or- 
1  ,  /-.„oona'5    "Pimazettl"  (pre- 


che'stra).  Casella's  ^P^f  . 
v'cusly  heard  here  both  in  this, 
original  form,  and  in  its  arrangement 
for  chamber  orchestra)  and  tvyo  Anda- 
toian  dances,  "Rltmo"  and  •  Gracia 
by  ^fante.  Individually  they  played 
each  a  group  of  solos.  Miss  Anderson 
chose  Chopin's  P  sharp  ^ino':  prelude 
I  take  "Condemnea.  •  now  lu  »- ;  and  his  Etude  in  E  flat.  op.  10.  Liszi  s 

i  Loew's  State  Theatre,  with  any  serious-  ^^^^^gement  oi  Schubert  s  Lmden- 
ine.ss  If  Ronald  Colman  behaved  fre- ,  j^  ,.  (^hy?),  and  the  same  com 
Iquently  as  though  he  thought  the  whole  j.  ^i^or  Study.    Mr.  Sciontl 

1  affair  a  mu.sical  comedy  without  a  ^  j^^^^^  ^  ^^o^nanyi's  Rhapsody  lu 
'  theme  song,  Mr,  Digges  performed  like  j  ^^^^  iberfs  "Little  Vvhitc 

an  actor  in  a  farce.    That  such  a  man  ,  :^        ^.  ^  gcherzino  by  Ganz^  and  a 


discuss  miisTc  with  a  man  who  wotQS 
hardly  open  his  mouth. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  .over- 
ture to  "Manfred"  agi  in.  It  has  not 
been  put  on  a  program  of  the  Priday 
and  Saturday  concerts  for  almost  a 
dozen  seasons.  The  overture  has  Inter- 
est outside  of  Its  musical  quality;  re- 
minding one,  as  it  does,  of  the  poet 
who  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on 
European  literature  and  even  the  con- 
duct of  life;  also  reminding  one  of  the 
unsavory  discussion  that  has  followed 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  article. 
It  is  strange  that  no  psycho-analyist  in 
music — say  Richard  Strauss — has  treat- 
ed the  subject,  laying  morbid  stress 
on  the  Astarte  Episoda.  By  the  way, 
will  not  Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  some  con- 
cert in  the  future  conduct  fragments 
from  Tchaikovsky's  "Manfred"?  We  say 
"fragments"  for  the  movements  of  the 
symphony  are  of  unequal  worth. 

The  performance  of  the  various 
works  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  large 
audience.  Whether  the  music  was  by 
Schumann  or  by  Wagner,  the  perform- 
ance was  conspicuous  by  Its  eloquence: 
by  its  attention  to  the  details — as  In  the 
symphony — which,  interpreted  bj 
Koussevitzky,  never  seemed  mere 


IS  in  iiie 
by  Dr.  I 
sre  pad-  | 

ler  eoiSa 


ding.   If  Schumann  and  Wagner  

have  heard  their  music  played  in  this 
manner  they  might  have  had  greater 
respect,  the  one  for  the  other— perhaps 
genuine  affection.    Who  knows? 

The  next  one  of  the  Tuesday  con- 
certs will  be  Feb.  11. H.  M.  Q. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"Pleasure  Bound" 

A  mulcal  revue  presented  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert,  featuring  Phil  Baker, 
Jack  Peari,  Aileen  Stanley  and  Shaw 
I  and  Lee.  Music  by  Muriel  Pollock,  book 
by  Harold  Atterldge,  lyrics  by  Max  and 
Nathaniel  Lief  and  Harold  Atterldge 
)  Produced  at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  New 
\  York,  Feb.  18,  '29. 

I    There  is  a  little  of  everything  hi  this, 
pleasing,  rambling,  lackadaisical  piece 
I  which  seems  to  have  started  out  to  be 
;  a  musical  comedy  and  then  changed  its 
'■  mind.  There  Is  a  sort  of  a  plot,  which; 
the  characters  chuck  whenever  It  bores j 
jthem  80  that  the  stage  Is  free  for 
dancing,   singing,   clowning   and  the 
runway  drolleries  of  Phil  Baker.   Of  all 
these  there   Is  .plenty  and  of  good, 
quality,  but  first  and  foremost,  Phil 
;  Baker.    Last  night's  packed  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  was  his,  and  whenj 
he  appeared,  with  accordion  or  without, 
■  It  hung  on  his  words,  roared  at  all  his, 
IsalUes  and  were  loth  to  let  him  go.j 
I  With  his  self-assertive  heckler  In  thffl 
I  gallery  box  he  exchanges  his  barefaced. 
I  puns  and  works  his  accordion  for  typi- 
/  cal  Baker  laughs.  ,        ,  i 

(    "Pleasure  Bound"  Is  not  a  play  oi 
breath-taking  speed.    It  Is  amusingly 
i  lazy.    It  even  has  a  lazy  chorus  girl. 
1  who  vawns  around  and  soldiers  on  th? 
1  job,    Indolently   peering   through  the^ 
wings  to  see  that  the  dance  director  is 
not  watching,  skipping  her  steps  and 
leaning  on  her  neighbor.    Then  therH 
are  Al  Shaw  and  Sam  Lee,  pale  and 
staring-eyed    hoboes    respectively  ad^ 
dressed  as  the  American  Tragedy  and 
Strange  Interlude.    In  the  middle  oi 
a  dance  they  become  hopelessly  in- 
volved.    Lee's    finger    Is  pathetlcallj 
caught  In  his  derby,  arms  and  legs  are 
Interlocked,  and  their  dumb  cowUkf 
eyes  seek  sympathy  as  they  palnfullj 
I  right  themselves. 

The     Jack     Donohue-John  Boyle 
i  dancing  girls,  with  the  lazy  blonde  on 
i  the  left  end,  have  a  certain  freshness 
'  about  them,  perhaps  an  everyday  look, 
a  lack  of  enameled  sophistication,  which 
engages  the  sympathy  of  the  audience, 
as  they  perform  their  well-drilled  and 
brightly-costumed  maneuvers. 

Aileen  Stanley,  taking  the  stage  with 
her    accompanist,    sings  charmingly.; 
after  her  manner,  songs  of  sentimentalj 
dramatic  appeal  and  does  her  bit  r,si 
'  night  club  proprietress  and  whatever! 
'  else  the  meandering  story  requires  of 
!  her.    Jack  Pearl  scored  heavily  as  Her-j 
man   Pfeiffer   with  humorous   dialect. j 
h&i.--rending  mock-pathos  and  expected, 
racial  antics.     June   O'Dea  and  Roy 
I  Hoyer,  the  bov  and  girl  who  have  the 
romance,  dance  with  engaging  grace 
and  win  favor  with  the  now  popular 
song  of  PhU  Baker  and  Maurry  Rubens, 
"Just  Suppose."    Tito  Coral  and  Rosita 
,  Moreno   contribute    the    best    bit  of 
i  dancing   of   the    evening   with  their 
spirited  and  finished  duet  In  a  Spanish 
'  H.  F.  M. 


could  have  been  given  control  of  a 
colony  of  desperate  criminals  was  be- 
yond belief.  Fussy,  pompous,  vain  and 
futile,  he  came  perilously  close  to  car- 

On"the  credit  side  should  be  placed 
the  sincere  and  moving  Performance  of 
Ann  Harding  as  Madame  Vldal,  tne 
warden's  wife,  attracted  In  spit*  of 
herseU  to  the  debonair  young  thief^ 
hired  by  her  husband  as  house  boy,  the 
acting  of  Louis  Wolhelm  as  a  fearful 
looking,  golden-hearted  murderer,  and 
?^  splendid  photography.  The  opening 
scenes  on  board  the  convict  ship,  with 
the  men  penned  below  deck  like  beasts 


In  iron  cages,  the  grim  barrack  room 
where  the  convicts  live  and  the  deso 
late  cells  for  solitary  confinement,  are 
all  realistic  and  effective. 

The  more  is  the  pity,  therefore  that 
those  responsible  for  making  the  pic 
ture  were  unable  to  sustain  this  at- 
mosphere and  convey  something  of  the 
horror  and  despair  of  s,,^^*^"^,^"; 
stead,  there  is  a  pretty  Uttle  romance 
involving  the  handsome  thief,  the  un 
ha^y  wife,  the  villainous  husband,  an 
unsuccessful  escape,  a  .  n^«l^'„*."Jf  ^  ^ 
separation  and  a  saccharine  reunion 

the  aforesaid  wife  "^nd  ^^"V^'L":'' ./he 
looks  as  fresh  and  youthful  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  a  prison  or  gone 
without  a  shave.  E.  L.  «• 


LOEW'S  STATE 
[  "Condemned!" 

;  An  all-talkini  screen  drama  by  Sidney 
I  Howard  auege-ied  by  the  hook.  '  Condemned 
!  L"  5?^'.'*  Island."  by  Blair  Niles:  directed 
I  by  Wesley  Ru§;srles  and  presented  by  United 
Artists  with  the  Inllovfine  cast; 

1  ul'if™.-  V,  J    Ronald  Colman 

ViVll"*    Ann  Hardins 

'    Dudley  Disses 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 

It  seemed  strange,  yesterday,  to  be  i 
able  to  walk  into  the  austerely  heautilul  1 
Repertory  Theatre  at  any  hour  to  take 
any  seat  available  and  to  sit  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  a  screen  entertain- 
ment In  place  of  a  dignified  stage  per- 
formance of  a  Shakespearean  comedy 
or  modern  play.     With  the  recent  y 
announced  change   of   policy  at  this 
house,  however,  comes  this  tran.sforma- 
tion    The  programs  for  the  future  will 
be  made  up  of  the  best  of  the  silent 
and  dialogue  pictures  of  recent  seasons^ 
For  the  former  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
open  field  In  Boston.    Despite  the  mad 
rush  to  the  "talkies"  and  the  widening 
scope  of  that  form  of  film  diversion 
there  still  are  many  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  of  movie  fans  who  cherish  ( 
a  fondness  for  the  old-time  silent  pic- 
tures.     Aided  by  careful  selection.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  sponsors  of 
the  Repertory  programs  to  revive  vari- 
ous voiceless  products  profitably  and  to 
create  a  new  and  growingly  impressive 

*^"™s^week-s  feature  l<=  an  Fnglish- 
made  picture.  "Kitty,"  adapt?  1  from  a 
novel  by  Warwick  Deeping,  directed  bj 
Victor  Saville  and  presented  m  this 
counti-y  by  World  Wide  Picture.s  with  a 
cast  including  Estelle  Brody.  John  Stu- 
art and  Dorothy  Ciunmings.     It  was. 
!    presented   in  two  down-town  motion 
'    picture  theatres  last  July  and  wa.  note- 
worthv  for  its  many  excellent  view.s  of 
the  river  Thames  and  its  gay  boating 
parties,  of  bustling  London  streets  and 
quiet  rural  scenes.    Its  story  is  of  the 
aggressive  little  shop  gnls  love  foi  » 
criDDled  young  aristocrat,  to  whom  she 
U  secretly  mirried  and  .for  whom  she 
wages  a  battle  of  wits  with  the  youths 
mother.    Originally  aU-silent,  the  pic- 
ture was  given  talking  sequences  on 
this  side,  a  process  which  did  not  t«nd 
to  improvement.    Short  subject*  and  a 

sound  news  reel  also  axe  being  shown. 
A  special  showing  of  "The  Freshman, 
with  Harold  Lloyd,  will  be  giv-en  Satur- 
day morning  for  children.  w.E.G^ 


jonKey.    »  ounci""-"   , in 

"Dance  of  Narcissus"  by  one  Garglulo^ 
The  last  named  piece,  announced  as 
-new"  (Which,  chronologically.  It  no 
doubt  was),  paid  sincere  and  Insistent 
hommage  to  Ravel. 

The  concerted  playing  of  these  two 
musicians  deserved  pralse  for  the  high 
Quality  of  musicianship  which  It  every- 
where"^ displayed.     Their  Mo^rt  was 
played  with  beauty  of  tone,  with  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  the  charm  of  the 
Mozartean     phrase.     with     carefu  ly 
planned  variation  o^  t«'"P'' 
,  position  of  emphasis  to  ppuit  out  ex- 
l^sitlon,  development  and  recapitula- 
'  tton    But  a  slightly  excessive  reverence 
for  the  ethereal,  delicate  purity  fre- 
Quently  ascribed  to  their  composer  led 
them   particularly  In  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  concerto,  to  round  oft  his 
lighter  phrases  with  a  delicacy  so  ex- 
quisite Is  to  be  completely  ^audible  to 
play  his  rollicking  tunes  with  a  toucn- 
ing  but  misplaced  tenderness,  to  let 
h"if  passage  work-as  though  to  imitate 
the  murm-ring  ^^ephyr-be  /'">  so" 
very  fast  and  much  blurred  b^  oyer 
nedalllng.    But  they  gave  a  healthy 
vfgor  a^d  sonority  to  the  Invigorating' 
and  jovial  last  movement.  „H,.eiv 

They  played  neatly   and  *f 
Casella's  little  pieces  and   with  good 
rhythm  Infante's  dances. 

AS  solo  pianist.  Miss  Anderson  dis- 
rlayed  an  ample  technique,  a  talent  for 
fhe"^  delicately  romantic  in  mterpreta- 
tion  and  a  certain  lack  of  flimness  in 
her  touch,  except  w'hen  dea  ing  em- 
phatically and  impressively  with  Liszt 
Mr.  sciontl,  too,  proved  himself  an  ef- 
fective and  competent  soloist  tespe- 
cWly  in  Dohnanyi's  Chopinesflue 
rhapsody),  better  suited  to  the  render- 
ing of  romantic  fervors  than  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  lighter  graces  as  those 
of  Ibert's  donkey.  ,         ,  . 

Both  artists  were  warmly  applauded. 
Thev  added  to  their  program  Lee  Pat- 
tlson's  arrangement  for  simultaneous 
performance  of  Chc^lns  two  G  flat 
studies.  ^- 


PERCY  GRAINGER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Percy  Grainger,  pianist  and  composer 
played  yesterday  morning  m  the  ball- 
Lmof  the  Hotel  Statler  The  co- 
was  the  second  in  the  series  of  six  for 

.T,..i,.^.>  in    A   minor.  Book 


rpfelude  m  A  minor  Book 
Fugue  in  .\  m"^°'^  .^°°V^k  1  Preludp 

;Sa3^or."Brk  2K  Chopin.  Barcarole.  S.. 

nata  in  B  minor.  oP;,=«-^it  '  Th" 
Debussy.  Homage  to  Rameal^  lne 
air  "The  Hunter  in  his  Career,   sci  . 
^^j^^^Gralnger  took  no  unpardonable 
liberty  in  .reananging  Bachs  Premde. 
and  Pueues  to  suit  himself.    Bacn  aiu 

for  the  organ  ^l^^^y^  <=r?he  ot^er  The 
nnp  was  indispensable  to  the  otner.  i -ir 
Sllud^^o  the  fugue  known^  St. 
^n's"  was  not  writ^n  ^or  th|  «P^e 

?ffia^rj^|^^«-lf- 

had  sened  other  composers  .So  it  ^  a 
irtth  the  collection  known  as  The  wei 
?empe^ed  Clavichord."  which  ^  an  a. 
socTaUon  of  short  movemen^  that.  h. 

of  thei  in  a  less  developed  foim. 
Rach's  "Clavier  Buechlein  "  planned 
fhtrvwe  of  his  young  son,  Priedema.  i 

S  brought  pV'V'*^*"^/Tr^iP  : 

aether  to  suit  his  ta-ste.  Mr. 

1^  a  musician  as  well  as  a  concer  tpi 
,    ist  In  his  rearrangement,  in  which  t.. 
I    fntei^ity  of  the  music  is  preserved.  . 

ro4ults  his  own  sense  of  aesthetic  u 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  second  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Tuesday  series  of  concerts 
took  place  yesterday  in  Symphony  hall. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  pro- 
aram  was  as  follows:  Schumann,  Over- 
ture to  BjTon's  "Manfred";  Schumann, 
symphony  No.  2,  C  major;  Wa^er 
m-elude  to  "Lohengrin."  The  Ride  of 
the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure  ;  in- 
troduction to  the  third  act  of  -rhe 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  prelude 
to  "The  Mastersingers.  Schumann 
and  Wagner,  both  romantics;  yet  tne 
Kaposition  is  Ironical  to  those  who 

recall  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  twoj 
men;  one  towards  the  music  of  the  I 
other.  It  is  true  that  Schumann  did 
not  know  any  of  Wagner's  works  after 
"Tannhaeuser,"  of  which  he  at  niit 
said  that  Wagner,  this  clever  fellow, 
full  of  mad  ideas,  was  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving and  writing  four  beautiful 
measures.  Indeed  hardly  good  ones  Ui 
succession.  But  soon  afterward  Schu- 
mann found  deep  and  original  thuigs 
m  the  opera  and  thought  >yagner 
could  be  of  great  iniportance  to  the 
stage,  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  Schumann's  D  minor  s>-mPhony 
"banal."  He  formally  inspired  Joseph 
Rubinstein  to  write  a  malignant  article 
against  Schumann's  compositions  Noi 
did  the  two  men  when  they  met  find 
their  meeting  agreeable.  ,Schumann 
complained  that  Wagner  -alked  Ijapes- 
santlv:  Wagner  found  it  Impossible  to 


consults 

°^here  is  no  divine  ruling:  "Wli. 
BaTh  hath  joined  together  let  no  m 

P^^r^'c/a^nger's  nrogram  oUiervvi 
do«  not  call  for  special  remark^  O 
Sf^|o^''^rav"o^^ly^'r%?sfi|^m:: 

Ds^^wrolU^tW^=-pf 
commonplace.    The  Barcarole  has  p. 
voked  fine  writing.  Pre",>;^f  P,;^  '  > 
talk     Even  Tausig  thoiight  tnai 
tlin     cadenza-like     phrases  ni..i 
•^o"ce  "ogatb  "  symbolize  the^nj- 
and  kiss  of  lovers,  who  have  been  h 


LSS  OI  ".w  V 

ing  a  dramatic  duet  ill  a  gondola.  E 
brilliant  plani..ts  and  excellent  m  • 

clans  do  not  f '^^-^^^  "  S^^e 
are  not  content  with  allowmg  "'"^ 
reminded  by  the  piano,  to 
then-  own  fancies  and  dream  Uielr  . 

•^Th'^'-recltal  gave  great  pleasure 
an  audiencrthlT  filled  the  r^^^^  ■ 
fore  the  group  of  Bach  s  Plecf-"^;, 
I  Grainger  made  a  few  remarks  n  -, 
|he  "^ke  of  movement,  the  pur^ 
,  the  chief  theme      a  ^"^'e  %thr 
!  trapuntal.  flgui'? 
i  second  entrant 
'ing  distance  a 
Ithe  subject  is  eul.'- 
'  pianists  who  ave  c 
admirers-r 
1  themselve..^ 
(  NOW  spec  ... 
;  be  avoided 
I  tures.  whether 
,  I  imbued  with 


■  ,  ave 

:,^,v  are  tiio 


ivit  of 


!  .  Whatever  that  may  mean, 
inser  does    not    preach  the 
jcKpci  ni  Bach;  he  fa  concerned  only 
^ith  the  boauty  antj'^  romanticism  of 
he  music.    He  makes  no  attempt  to 
it  an  ai'chaeological  flavor,  nor 
he  think    that    a  performance 
Id  be  prdantically  dull.    Nor  is  he 
-much  In  awe  of  Bach's  name,  for, 
"^all,  Bach  was  a  mortal  who  hap- 
to  v.rite   much   music  (some, 
ae  highest  quality,  some  mere  pat- 
work),  and  to  beget  many  chll- 

And  so  thp  performance  'of  the  Pre- 
udes  and  Fugues  was  as  romantically 
loftic  as  the  performance  of  the 
5arcarole  and  the  Sonata,  the  post- 
iijtpous  Etude  which  was  added  to  the 
ram,  and  Ravel's  "Ondine."  In  his 
ag  of  these  compositions  Mr. 
e:er  displayed  the  Wghest,  the 
Indispen.sable  qualities  of  a  pian- 
fho  has  technical  proficiency,  sen- 
Iness  and  imagination.  Pew  piano 
\ls  in  past  years  have  been  so 
cal.  Here  was  not  a  Jupiter 
|ns,  not  a  Boanerges,  but  a  poet 
a  too  often  abased  in.strument 
cquainting  his  hearers  with  what 
llmself  felt  when  composers  ap- 
to  him. 

next  concert  of  the  .series  will 
mi  by  Misrha  Elman  on  Wednes- 
(lorning,  Jan.  29. 


HENRY  HEALD 
At  Jordan  hall,  last  night,  Henr 
iMld,  bass,  sang  (accompanied  by  Mar 
:arei  Hubbard)  the  following  program 
iandel's  "Hear  Me!  Ye  Winds  anc 
V^ves"  (Air  from  "Scipio"  with  re- 
Wative  from  "Julius  Caesar");  Schu- 
lert'.";  "Die  Kraehe,"  "Auf  dem  Wassei 


Ehrhart),  The  Flower-'phone  (Mr.  Ge!b- 
hardtj  accompanist  of  his  songs). 

The  two  artists  have  been  favorably 
known  for  some  seasons;  their  art  has 
been  warmly  appreciated:  the  prograrn 
of  yesterday  does  not  call  for  special 
comment.  The  large  audience  was 
warm  in  tokens  of  appreciation.  . 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Kibitzer" 

An  all-talking-  screen  comedy  adapted  br 
Biothnrs  Shore  from 
the  pla.v  of  the  same  name  by  Joseph  Sn-er- 
linsr  and   bdward  G    Robinson:   directed  b.v 
Sloman  and  presented  by  Paramount 
with  the  following-  cast: 

H^'-^'"''    Harry  Green 

liPrtHf^H'-"''"'    Mai-y  Brian 

Mdie   Brown    Neil  Hamilton 

,   David  Newell 

Kfti*,?i„„-,-   Lee  Kohlm.-ir 

M-'^v^J,^'""'"''"    Henry 

'   Tenen  Holtz 

T=i^i?Hi-i-   ■•■   <iuy  Oliver 

iVPuL  L^'ln^s'on   ,   Albert  Gran  I 

Pi^Mw    Eddie  Kane 

To  see  "The  Kibitzer"  Is  to  see  Harry 
Green  at  the  top  of  his  bent  and  any-  ; 
]  body  who  pretends  to  be  a  film  fan  | 
i  should  know  what  that  means.    This  ' 
j  round  and  chubby  little  man  Is  one  of 
the  best,  perhaps  the  very  best  straight 
comedian  that  the  screen  has  to  offer. 
His  face,  his  voice,  his  gestures,  indeed 
his  whole  personality  radiates  the  most 
spontaneous  and  delightful  humor  Im-  I 
[  aglnable.    To  be  sure,  the  present  film 
,  offers  him  a  part  that  Is  glove-fitted 
1  to  his  measure,  but  even  with  the  slim- 
I  mest  of  opportunities  he  would  be  be- 
iyond  price.    Edward  Robinson,  who 
i  played  the  part  on  the  stage  and  was 
part  author  of  the  play,  knew  his  busi-  i 
ness.    The  "kibitzer"  is  a  new  ideal 
for  the  screen  to  make  use  of,  though  I 
there  are  plenty  of  the  species  In  real 


u  Singen,"  "Dcr  Doppelgaenger,"  and  life;  They  are  persons  who  think  that 
'Ra-stlose    Liebe;"    Chadwick's    "The  'they  know  the  right  way  to  manage 


To\cp.  of  Philomel," 
long,"  "Ballad  of  Trees  and  the 
daister,"  and  "The  Danza;"  Faure's 
Automne,"  "Clair  de  Lune,"  "les  Ber- 
eaux."  and  "Notre  Airtour;"  Mac- 
Jowell's  "Midsummer  Lullaby,"  "Sweet 
Jlue-eyed  Maid,"  "The  Sea,"  and  "For 
jweet  Love's  Sake." 

When  a  young  singer,  making  his 
Idnit  in  one  of  our  local  concert  halls, 
abels  himself  "bass-baritone"  or  "bass," 
he  seasoned  and  sceptical  frequenter  of 
iUch  festivals  expects  to  hear  a  voice 
vhose  chief  claim  to  be  placed  in  the 
hosen  category  Is  Its  deficiency  in  high 
lotes;  not  infrequently  such  self-styled 
)asses  are  as  uncomfortable  In  depths 
is  on  the  heights.  Of  Mr.  Heald,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
lis  lower  voice  has  something  of 
he  natural  amplitude,  richness,  and 
.varmth  of  a  moderately  heavy 
jaritone,  and  provides  a  milieu  in  which 
le  moves  comfortably  and  pleasingly. 
He  gives  as  yet,  no  great  evidence  of 
he  possession  of  a  "school.  '  or  dT  uie 
echnique,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
that  would  permit  him  to  use  his  voice 
as  a  homogeneous  instrument  through- 
out Its  natural  range;  hLs  upper  voice 
Is  light,  timid,  and  lacking  in  quahty 
and  resonance,  as  he  now  uses  it. 

Mr.  Heald 's  voice  moved  sonorously 
and  expressively  through  Handel's  flow- 
ing measures.  His  singing  of  the  songs 
he  had  chosen  from  Schubert  (an  ex- 
cellent though  not  unconventional  selec- 
tion) gave  evidence  of  conscientious 
preparation,  but  conveyed  little  either 
of  the  horror  and  melancoly  or  of  the 
rapture  that  three  of  them  demanded, 
or  even  (if  one  be  wrong  in  expecting 
a  healthy  young  American  of  this  cen- 
tury to  sii-nulate  convincingly  such 
heavily  romantic  emotions,  of  the  lilting 
'hythm  and  lighter  sentimentality  of 
Auf  dem  Was.ser  zu  Singen." 
Faure,  though  Mr.  Heald  sang  his 
ongs  with  care  and  Intelligence,  de- 
iianris  for  the  most  part  an  art  more 
>racticed  and  subtle,  a  surer  sense  of 
tyle,  a  diction  more  delicate,  than  were 
It  their  disposal  last  night. 

It  was  in  two  groups  of  English  songs 
■y  Chadwick  -And  MacDowoll  that  Mr. 
'^eald  appeared  to  give  most  pleasure  to 
lis  large  audience.  He  sang  them,  the 
-itter  composer's  In  particular,  rith 
nurh  ,of  the  ingenuous  charm  U-.rit  is 
pecial  quality,  and  was  rc^-  -'  'Ird 
1  party  applause.  S.  S, 


Bedouin  Love  1®^!?''^^  5  business  and  can  never,  even 
with  the  best  Intentions  in  the  world 
stop  giving  advlcp. 


BENEFIT  CONCERT 

Beatrice  Harrison,  violoncellist,  and 
Gertrude  Ehi-hart,  soprano,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  the  John 
Hancock  hall  for  the  benefit  of  Talltha 
Cumi  Maternity  Home  and  Hospital. 

Violoncello  pieces:    Nardinl,  Adagio, 
pupults.  Gavotte;  Senaille,  Allemande; 
^  Faure,  Elegle;  Lalo,  Chant  Russe; 
'^poslto,  Irish  Jig  (Silver  Tip);  Elgar, 
'agio;  Quilter,  L'Amour  de  Moy;  Cyril 
>tt.    Pastorclle    and    Reel.  Song.s: 
*pln,  Meine  Freulen;  Schumann,  Die 
C'sblume;  Rcger,  Maria  Wiegenlied; 
'*"'.bert,  Aug  dem  Wasser  Zu  Singen; 
ard.  Charm— to  be  .said  In  the  sun. 
Silver  Cloud   (dedicated  to  MLss 


i  r^urprising  a  find  him  telling  the  legeact 
I'-jf  Dr.  Johnson  s  chair  in  the  Cheshire 

.^uf^tl..^°^  1'  established 
,  tnat  this  eatmg  house  was  not  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  haunts.  But  the  legend 
I  still  attracts  tounsts. 

There  were  pictorial  proofs  of  th» 
Americanization  of  London  begun  per- 
haps by  Selfrldgc,  and  now  shown  by 
flamboyant  advertisements.  The 'Middle 
temple  gave  the  opportunity  for  thd 
display  of  learned  wigs.  There  were  ple- 
Ir^J.L'^^  f*'^!  yeomen  of  the  guard,  ths 
troops  at  the  ceremony  of  the  colors, 
the  solemn  scene  at  the  cenotaph  on 

w^^n^iJ^^'  1°^^^  pageantry.  Heleft 
Wills,  calm  as  she  was  stared  at  on  her 
way  to  court.  Market  scenes,  the  amaz- 
ing  tower  bridge,  the  artillery  memorial, 
the  soap-box  orators,  docks  and  ware- 
houses; statues  that  led  to  Mr.  Holmes's 
sneer  at  the  sculptor  Epstein;  anlma!.'? 
=nH  ff^tu'  ^«"]^y  and  Epsom  races: 
^hor,  f^^^t  ^¥  parade, 
when  the  houses  of  Parliament  were 
f^^L  w  thought  of  Mr.  Tomllnson's 
Ironical  description  of  the  building  in 
his  novel  recently  published. 

An  amazing  city,  London,  eulogised 
by  old  Decker,  satirized  by  Byron  iri- 
spinng  songs  and  symphony,  poets'  and 
^nH^n' by  its  slums  and  pala^L 
and  by  the  River  Thames,  now  brought 
Holmes  ^  Boston  audience  by  Mr, 

„«"^"^,°'^r  ^  ^^0^  this  aJter- 
mnce"*"    week.  "Motoring  Through 


makes  a  brief  appearance  as  a  cross- 
eyed map  boding  ill-luck  to  Alfred. 
"The  Love  Parade"  is  commended  to 
those  who  Hke  their  fun  spiced;  it  Is 
not  for  youngsters,  or  for  the  straight- 
laced,  who  probably  will  see  it  just 
the  same.  W.  E.  G. 


P.  H. 


.  The  plot,  amusing  enough  In  Itself, 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  the  diverting 
ant  es  of  Mr.  Green.  He  plays  the 
part  of  Ike  Lazarus,  a  Jewish  tobacco 
dealer,  who  is  the  accidental  means  of 
saving  a  wealthy  man's  Ufe  and  prop- 
erty. This  man,  James  Livingston  pre- 
sents Lazarus  a  large  number  of  shares 

In  American  Steel  and  tells  hlra  to 
gamble  with  it.  Next  day  Lazarus  In- 
stalls a  ticker  in  his  store  and  sets  up 
as  a  financier.  As  the  news  of  the 
stock's  amazing  rise  In  value  gets 
around,  the  place  is  filled  with  curious 
and  excited  onlookers.  Up  and  up  It 
mounts  until  just  before  the  stock  ex- 
change closes,  when  there  comes  * 
sudden  drop.  Lazarus  believes  himself 
cleaned  out,  when  In  walks  Livingston 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  big  haul. 
During  the  height  of  the  excitement, 
the  half-witted  brother  of  Lazarus  had 
answered  tlie  broker's  telephone  call 
and  by  replying  "yes,"  had  given  the 
order  to  sell  when  the  stock  was  at 
I   the  highest  point. 

!  Harry  Green's  Lazarus  is  a  perfect 
delight:  well-meaning  but  incorrigible 
talker,  excitable  as  a  child  over  his  great 
chance  to  make  a  haul,  wild-eyed  and 
breathless  over  his  sudden  rise  to  fame, 
counterfeiting  great  cunning  in  his  anx- 
iety, to  get  the  best  out  of  the  grateful 
banker  and  pi-ovlde  for  his  long-suffer- 
ing daughter — he  made  the  most  of 
all  his  generous  opportunities.  Albert 
Gran  was  capital  as  a  portly,  humorous 
big-business  man,  while  Mary  Brian  and 
Neil  Hamilton  did  their  best  to  supply 
a  little  love  interest:  but  it  was  Hany 
Green's  film  from  start  to  finish.— 
S.  L.  H. 


Burton    Holmes  Entertains 
Large  Gathering 


A  very  large  audience  greeted  Bur- 
ton Holmes  last  night  In  Symphony  ball 
when  he  came  on  the  platform  for  the 
first  of  the  five  travelogues  of  his  37th. 
season.  His  subject  was  "London,"  but 
before  he  entered  upon  it  he  gave  a 
short  account  of  his  doings  sinc4  he  war. 
u»t  hwtf,  A  fcusy  acMA,  icdMtf, 
tntTellert 

He  showed  picture*  af  London  streets 
with  their  tumultuous  traffic;  vehicles 
and  costumes  in  certain  street*  in  1902. 
1904,  1914,  1918  and  today.  The  dresses 
and  the  hats  of  London  ladies  in  th« 
early  years  of  this  century  made  the 
audience  laugh  loudly.  What  guys  t  Who 
knows  but  that  30  years  hence  an  audi- 
ence seeing  on  the  screen  the  costume.% 
of  1930  ^'111  not  Indulge  in  even  louder 
laughter?  Whether  the  architectural 
changes  in  certain  streets  are  an  im- 
provement or  to  be  deplored  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  warmly  debated  in 
London.  Certainly  the  old  Georgian 
fronts  were  handsomer  than  those  of 
today. 

Mr.  Holmes  took  his  audience  through  j 
famous  streets,  past  famous  buildings. I 
with  glimpses  of  Hyde  Park,  a  cele- 
brated auction  room,  quaint  restaurants, 
barber  shops,  and  tea  rooms.    It  was 


UPTOWN-OLYSIPIA 
"The  Love  Parade" 

A  screen  musical  romance  adapted 
by  Guy  Bolton  and  Ernest  'Vajda  from 
the  original  play,  "The  Prince  Con- 
sort," by  Jules  Chancel  and  Leon  Xan- 
rof,  with  music  by  Victor  Schertzinger 
and  lyrics  by  Clifford  Grey,  directed  by 
Ernst  Lubitsch  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount with  the  following  cast: 

("ount  Alfred  Maurice  Chevalier 

Queen  Loulte   Jeanette  MacDonalrt 

.lacouet  LiiDino  I-ane 

Lulu....     Lillian  Roth 

Master  of  Ceifmoni«f  Edirar  Norton 

Prime  Minuter  Lionel  Belmore 

i-orelin  Minuter  Albert  Roccardi 

Admiral. .     .   Carlton  Stockdal« 

Minister  of  War  Euirene  Palletie 

Afshan  An!ha«sador  Riueell  Powell 

The  audible  screen  has  set  before  us 
several  so-called  revues,  many  musical 
cjoraediea.  It  has  remained  for  Ernst 
Lubitsch,  maker  of  "The  Patriot,"  to 
produce  an  opera-boufle,  which  to  our 
mind  is  neither  operetta  nor  musical 
comedy  nor  yet  musical  romance.  "The 
Love  Parade "  is  .■sophisticated  humor 
cued  to  half  a  score  of  musical  num- 
bers, yet  dependent  on  none.  It  Is 
frankly  written,  spiced  with  frequent 
allusions  to  boudoir  amours.  Pictorially 
It  is  plquantly.  almost  provocatively 
alluring,  both  through  what  It  reveals 
and  what  It  suggests.  Its  characters 
aside  from  Count  Alfred  and  Queen 
Louise,  are  obvious  caricatures  of  comic 
opera  pattern,  and  are  played  In  that 
mood.  Even  Mr.  Chevalier  and  Miss 
MacDonald  at  times  descend  to  sh»pr 
travesty,  though  for  the  greater  length 
of  the  long  picture  they  remain  Just  a 
pair  of  mischievous,  inordinate  lovers 

Count  Alfred,  sent  back  to  the 
mythical  kingdom  of  Sylvania  after  a 
series  of  scandals  In  Paris,  Is  ordered 
to  report  to  Queen  Louise,  who  sleeps 
restlessly,  dreams  of  a  lover  who  Is  not 
there.  As  she  bathes  In  full  view  of 
delighted  audiences,  for  Miss  Mac-  [ 
Donald  is  as  fortunately  blessed  with 
physical  charms  as  she  is  with  vocal 
gifts,  she   rails  at  forced  marriage. 

She  wants  the  lover  of  her  dreams,  I 
and  he  must  be  sturdily  youthful.  Find- 
ing Alfred  attractive,  she  proposes  an 
alliance,  and  the  archbishop,  in  a  cere- 
mony of  rare  pageantry  and  delicious 
satire,  pronounces  them  "wife  and 
man,"  with  Alfred  gi'udglngly  assenting 
to  be  docile  and  obedient.  That  night 
the  cannons  boom  outside  the  castle. 
"It  is  oui  bridal  music,"  explains  Louise. 
"There  are  300  more,  and  each  time  ^ 
they  fire  you  shall  kiss  me."  She 
wishes  she  had  ordered  500.  There- 
after. Alfred,  no  longer  the  gay  butter- 
fly of  male  species,  does  most  of  his 
sleeping  daytimes.  The  Queen  arranges 
tennj«  and  bridge  for  him,  but  wai'u«t 
"Don't  forget  your  nap;  you  must  keep 
your  strength."  Alfred  tiring  of  such 
excessive  importuning,  resentful  of 
humiliations  heaped  upon  him,  threatens 
to  quit,  to  return  to  Paris.  Rathet 
than  lose  him,  Louise  consents  to  treat 
him  as  an  equal  in  rule  of  the  sov- 
reignty,  and  all  ends  happily. 

Mr.  Lubitsch,  in  his  zealous  quest 
for  illuminative  incidents,  has  over- 
loaded his  camera.  Thus  the  action 
frequently  drags.  Still  one  must  admire 
the  breadth  and  sweep  of  his  direction, 
its  many  subtle  flashes,  its  brilliancy 
in  purely  sf)ectacular  scenes.  Mr. 
Chevalier,  who  has  endeai'ed  himself 
to  us  by  his  disarming  grin,  his  perfect 
good  nature,  his  wholesomeness  which 
somehow  cleanses  his  naughtiest  re- 
marks, again  emerges  triumphantly  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  farceurs..  His 
mastery  of  English  is  remarkable:  he 
can  color  and  vitalize  a  commonplace 
.song.  Miss  MacDonald  is  slyly  demure, 
beautiful,  a  decided  ornament  to  the 
screen.  Luplno  Lane  and  Lillian  Roth 
are  amusing  as  valet  and  maid,  in  some 
knock-about  comedv.  and  Ben  Tumln 


HAROLD  SAMUEL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Harold  Samuel,  pianist,  of  London, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall.  His  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  Sonata,  F  major.  Brahms, 
Intermezzo,  B  minor  a~nd  Intermezzo,  E 
minor,  op.  119,  Capricclo,  B  minor, 
op.  76;  Ballade,  G  minor,  op.  118;  Cap- 
ricclo, C  major,  op.  76;  Rhapsody,  E 
flat  major,  op.  119.  Pranck,  prelude, 
aria  and  final.  Bach,  fantasia  and 
fugue,  A  minor. 

Mozart's  sonatas  are  neglected  b\ 
many  pianists,  probably  because  the.\ 
are  afraid  of  them,  for  a  man  who  can 
smash  his  way  through  a  rhapsody  b>- 
Liszt  or  an  impudent  disarrangement  of 
an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach, 
might  easily  come  to  grief  and  expose 
the  superficiality  of  his  techniq-ue  and 
his  lack  of  musical  sensitiveness  and 
I  feeling  for  elegance  if  he  attempted  to 
play  a  sonata  by  Mozart.  It  is  not 
given  to  everj'  one  to  be  a  Gilseklng, 
an  Orloff  or  an  Iturbi. 

Mr.  Samuel  played  the  livelier  move- 
ments of  the  sonata  in  a  pleasing  man- 
(ner,  with  a  fleetness  that  was  not  exag- 
gerated; the  running  passages  flowed  as 
Mozart  wished  them  to  do,  like  oil,  but 
his  interpretation  of  the  andante  which 
he  took  as  an  adagio,  was  somewhat 
mannered,  lacking  the  spontaniety  and 
unaffectedness  that  characerize  the 
piano  pieces  of  the  "glorious  boy." 
Saint-Saens  in  the  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Mozart's  sonatas,  has  some 
remarks  about  the  indications  of  tempi 
in  the  18th  century,  not  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  definitions  of  theoretical 
writers  of  that  period,-  but  all  agreed 
that  andante  simply  means  "movement," 
and  should  never  be  regarded  as  "slow." 

Six  pieces  by  Brahms!  Insatiate 
Samuel,  could  not  one  suffice?  Mr. 
"Samuel  fortunately  passed  by  the  so- 
natas, and  gave  preference  to  lyrical 
shorter  pieces,  as  the  Intermezzos — 
which  some  German  critics  have  found 
Unworthy  of  Brahms,  as  "lacking 
depth" —  the  Ballade,  with  Its  ro- 1 
mantlcally  dreamy  middle  section.  The 
capriccio  with  Hungarian  suggestion  Is 
in  pleasing  contrast;  the  rhapsody,' 
which  some  enthusiast  has  described  as 
"a  greeting  from  the  heroic  era  of 
northern  Europe,"  bids  for  applause  at 
the  end  of  the  group.  An  afternoon 
with  Brahms,  and  great  was  the  joy  of 
the  Brahmsites,  big  and  little.  Not 
without  reasoni,  for  the  pieces  were 
shrewdly  differentiated  in  mood,  and, 
when  the  romantic  spirit  prevailed,  they 
were  played  romantically.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  the  performance  of  the 
Capriccio  In  B  minor. 

Having  played  Bach's  music  here  ad 
nauseam.  Mr.  Samuel  wissly  restricted 
himself  to  one  composition  of  the  Inde- 
fatigable cantor  of  Leipsic.  Whenever 
we  see  Franck's  Prelude,  Aria  and  Final 
on  a  program  we  wish  that  its  com- 
panion piece  were  in  its  place;  the  for- 
mer is  admirable,  but  the  latter  Is 
nobler,  a  loftier  flight  of  spiritual 
beauty. 

The  hall  was  well  flUed;  Mr.  Sam- 
uel was  warmly  applauded. 

THE  KEDROFF  QUARTET 

Presented  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  Associated  Nursery  School,  the 
Kedroft  quartet  (MM.  I.  K.  Denissoff, 
T.  F.  KasakoEf,  N.  N.  Kedroff  and  C.  N. 
Kedroff)  sang  at  Symphony  hall  last 
night  a  program  consisting  of  two 
groups  of  Russian  Folk  songs,  one  of 
songs  by  Tcherepnln,  Cul  and  Sokolov, 
and  a  final  group  announced  to  contain 
music  by  Kucken,  "Verhulst,  Mozart  and 
Johann  Strauss. 

These  singers,  who  have  once  before 
been  heard  in  Boston,  have — worthy  of 
first  mention  among  the  qualities  that 
commend  them — a  total  lack  of  that 
excessive  theatricality  that  has  charac- 
terized some  other  \'isiting  Russian 
groups.  They  do  not  attempt  to  flatter 
the  eye  with  Cossack  or  peasant  cos- 
tume. They  do  not  indulge  in  the  In- 
artistically  obtrusive  display  of  choral 
virtuosity  or  specialize  in  libellously  so- 
called  "Instrumental"  effects.  Their  de- 
meanor is  .simple,  modest,  and  natural. 
They  sing  as  a  group  of  Intelligent  and 
sensitive  musicians  endowed  with  nor- 
mally good  voices,  performing  music 
they  understand  and  enjoy  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  that  of  their  friends. 
Most  of  it  is  of  first-rate  quality — gen- 
uine folk  music  that  all  Rus.sians  sing 
spontaneously,  needing  not  the  high- 
minded  encouragement  of  folk-song  so- 
cieties; music  of  primitive  austerity,  of 
primitive  exuberance,  words  racy  of  the 
soil — music  also  by  modern  composers 
imbued  with  the  same  idiom  and  some- 


diatelv  Fifl.  ^  whatever  part  ^jj!?  ^ves  in  cH^  brutal  language  boin 
rJov^n^^    That  they  are  sure  I  am  Flfl,   «  rv^r.^^wn  %^ord  and  the  pictured 


times  witji  the  same^<M>' 

^''il?  night  by  the  good  ta..te 

^''^'^''♦heh  slnling  at  all  times  d>s- 

played.  Feeung  ""f  Quajiues  were 
exuberance  too  but  these^quai^^^^  ^^^^ 

never  >n"^i«,f,ff„„  bombast,  mawkish- 

-l"^"Sb^^ati^o?hS 

^  color  contra^ ■  thefr  work  was  not 
rr/%heC  Yearns  to  adapt  itself  to 
hi  .rile  of  the  performance,  as  was 
,'roveTllst'n£t''by  the  Progr-s^^^^^^^ 

1  '"^.^Itp^r^- c?rdl^f  and'*%^- 
longed  W  several  additional  songs 
I  were  exacted. 

STILL'DARING' 

By  FXIZABETH  BORTON 

Fritzi'scheff,  a  pert  little  drummer. 
BRilv'  switching  black-spangled  skirts,, 
n'.xvine  a  .<;turdv  roll  on  a  diminutive 
drum,  marched  acros.-!  the  stage  of  the 
Ma.iestic  Theatre  last  Wednesday  night,  j 
The  evening  before  she  had  been  seized 
with  a  fainting  spell  during  the  play, 
and  all  through  the  night  had  been  in 
the  care  of  her  physician.  Water  thrown 
on  her  face  to  revive  her,  had  dissolved 
the  mascara  from  her  eyelashes,  and 
the  caustic  stuff  inflamed  her  eyes  till 
she  could  scarcely  open  them. 

"But,"  said  she.  "I  am  like  the  silly 
old  clown  It  is  the  fashion  to  make  fun 
of  now  .  .  .  THK  PLAY  MUST  GO 
ON,  even  If  we  all  fall  dead  on  the 
sid^walk.^^  spiced  the  declamation  of 
these  familiar  words  with  a  delicious 
wink. 

"DARING"  IN  1905 
"I  designed  the  dress  I  wore  In  the 
drummer  scene  when  I  first  created  the 
role  of  Pifi,"  she  said,  in  her  dressing 
room,  "and  It  was  awfully  daring  then! 
Now  It  is  no  longer  daring,  but  I  dare 
to  wear  It!  That  dress  makes  me  Flfi 
again  .  .  .  after  so  many  years.  Now 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  stopped 
playing  the  original  run  of  Mile.  Mo- 
llis te." 

Bhe  wiped  iiome  of  the  heavy  paint 
from  her  eyelids  and  lashes,  and  her 
'  brown  eyes  sparkled  back  at  her  in  the 
mirror.  The  Fritzi  Scheff  who  startled 
the  audiences  of  25  years  ago  with  her 
vivacity  and  charm  began  to  emerge 
from  the  thick  disguise  of  make-up. 

"I  like  myself  better  without  this 
ttuff,"  said  she,  wrinkling  her  tilted 
nose  at  the  paint. 

In  a  smart  little  brown  dress,  hair 
gleaming,  face  radiant  with  good  hu- 
mor, she  spoke  of  her  early  career. 

"I  love  operetta,  and  I  love  Victor 
Herbert's  music,  because  It  is  full  of 
melody.  Fifl  is  my  favorite  role.   I  first 
went  into  operetta  because,  when  I  was 
at  the  Metropolitan,  like  all  youngsters,  j 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  progress— 
everything  would  have  worked  out  all 
right,  I  suppose— my  time  would  have 
come — but  I  was  restless.    Now  I  am) 
glad  I  changed  to  operetta.    It  wasj 
never  a  wrench  for  me  because  I  had| 
done  much  comic  opera.    I  had  never 
any  regret*.    I  never  regret.    Today  I| 
could  go  back  with  the  same  nonchalance 
as  when  I  left  it." 

MOTHER  A  PRIMA  DONNA  ] 
She  took  up  a  card  from  her  dressing , 
table,  a  t^ble  littered  with  costume  jew- 
elry. There  were  other  card.*!.  The  i 
room  was  fragrant  with  many  flowers; ; 
t<>ft  roees  in  boxes  almost  carpeted  the  j 
floor. 

"I  adore  flowers,"  said  Rltzl.  "At 
my  country  home  in  Connecticut  1  cul- 
tivate  many.     I   have    taken  many 
prizes!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  naive 
pride  that  her  success  as  an  operetta 
"star"  (or  "favorite"  as  she  prefers  to 
be  called  because  it  is  more  human) 
doesn't  evoke.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
trinkets  of  Fifi  called  her  mind  back 
to  Mile.  Modiste  and   the  stage.  "I 
^.•as  born  vith  love  for  the  .stage  in 
me"  she  said.   "My  mother  wa.<!  a  prima 
donna.   I  have  a  peculiar  feeling  about 
'  oles.    I  cannot  say  that  I  live  a  role, 
"because  the  moment  I  leave  the  scene,  | 
I  am  Pritzi  again!    But  when  I  enter 
the  scene.  I  become  the  stage  character. i 
The  lines  make  me  Pifi,  for  example,} 
because  they  must  be  spoken  naturally  i 
and  with  meaning.    When  Fifi  must' 
sell  a  hat  In  the  shop.  I  am  Fifl;  I  dol 
not.  iu.st  think,  'Now  Fritzi  is  Pifi,  and 
Pntzi  wiU  sell  a  hat!'    Of  course  the 
audience  helps  me  become  my  role,  be- 
•  audience  accepts  me  imme- 


playltig.   That  they  are  sure 
malees  me  Fifl. 

"EMOTIONAL  CLOTHES" 

"Clothes  and  colors  help  ^e^^"!* 
my  role,  too.  There  »'•<■,  f/«°tional 
d^thes.''as  I  can  them,  cothes  tha^ 


of  the  spoken  word  and  the  pictured  j 
incident,  the  truest  reflection  of  the 
burlesque  stage  yet  seen.    It  introduces 
through  Mr.  Mamoulian  a  new  and  Doia  i 
technique,  the  use  of  a  jovlng  camera 
which  co-ordinates  with  and  sets  oft 


  -  call  them;  cothes  tnai  ^" -^.tdialogue  of  the  players. 

demand  of  one  a  cerUln  »  «r-   ^"6  pungen        ^^^^  three 

tain  spirit.   Th^e  a«  such  elernenta^^^^  ^^^^^  hellish  and 

things  as  wearUig  red  when  the  char  wadsworth,  as  a  quartet  whose  ad- 

acter  should  be  young  and  JOVO";*-,, .  ^  vent  into  fiUn  ranks  should  mean  much 
Ipanish  shawl  makes  every  ^*?\^"e  advance         of  cinematic  art.  | 

woman  walk  more  P»°"<J  _Vence  There  is  no  tiresome  low  comedian 
feather  fan  gives  her  *eU-confldence.  ^  instead,  a  mean,  slimy 

glamor.     Oft   stage   I   always   wear  m     pp  -Hitch"  Nelson  who 

shades  of  brovm.  .^"^  ^''Si'vseW  "  I  s^tens  himself  on  Kitty  Darling,  blonde  ^ 

''%'leZ''Ietur^l  "ovZnl  Xfthe  burlesque  .  trouper.^of  ^finjuLa£y_  naive 


war:"' she  said,  and  her  face  clouded 
suddenly.   "Part  of  one's  love  for  a  city 
I  dies  when  all  one's  friends  and  people 
1  there  are  gone.    I,  ^on't  h^e  to  thirtt 
•Here  I  was  happy!'  but  'Here  I  shall  o« 

hpppy!'"  ^, 
Unconquerable  Fritzi. — 

y  /U-  /  3       /  f  3 
I  SANROMA 

I    At  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after 
1  noon  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist, 
played  the  following  program:  Bach's 
Italian  Concerto;    Schumann's  Krels- 
'  leriana;  Chopin's  A  flat  Ballade,  B  mi- 
!  nor  Mazurka.  B  flat  minor  Scherzo; 
i  Schoenberg's  Six  Little  Pieces;  Ma  i- 
piero's    Omaggie    (A    un  fapagaJlo, 
A  un  Elefante,  A  un   Idlota)  ■  fro- 
Ikofieff's  March  and  Prelude;  Halffter  s 


faith  in  her  ability  to  withstand  the  i 
ravages  of  age  and  to  hold  her  un- 
worthy lover.  Soon  after  her  husband 
is  executed  for  murder,  a  child  Is  born 
to  her  in  a  dingy  theatre  dressing 
room.  The  girl.  April,  is  sent  to  a  con- 
vent later,  and  Kitty  scrimps  and 
saves  for  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
she  worships.  "I  have  plans  for  her,_^ 
she  declares  stubbornly,  when  'Hitch, 
her  paramour,  urges  that  April,  now  17, 
be  trained  to  follow  her  mother's  pro- 
fession. When  she  yields  and  Apru 
joins  them.  "Hitch"  becomes  offensive- 
ly demonstrative.  One  night,  after  a 
performance,  a  manly  young  ^sailor 
named  Tony  knocks  down  a  sidewalk 
masher,  and  so  Impresses  April  by  his 
honest  ardor  and  his  clean  mind  that 
she  agrees  to  marry  him.  "Hitch'  Is 
furious,  but  the  mother  approves.  When 
later  she  learns  that  "Hitch"  has  simply 


^    ^    ,     ^^F.^  been  using  her  and  that  she  is  no 

Marche  Joyeuse;  Villa-Loboss  Po"-;l  longer  wanted  by  burlesque  producers, 
chlnelle;    Turina's  Danza  Fantasuca,  j  j^j^j.  poison,  offering  herself  as 

Albenlz's  El  Puerto;  De  Pallas  Da"*^  sacrifice  that  April  may  find  happ*- 
Rituelle  du  Feu.  j  j  ' ness.  ^ 

Returning  from  an  extended  concert  ^jjerg  ig  much  more  to  this  sordid 
tour  in  Europe,  the  young  Costa-Rican  ^^^^  honestly  and  unaffectedly  re- 
pianist,  so  well  known  and  admirea  in  ^^^^  principal  players.  In  a 
Boston,  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  inconsequential  manner  It  re- 
cordiality  by  a  verj'  large  audience.  He  ^j^ds  one  of  another  picture,  "The 
brought  a  varied  program  of  genwous ;  jyi^donna  of  Avenue  A,"  In  which  Louise 
dimensions,  which  ranged  from  Bach,  jjj.ggggj._  another  burlesque  queen, 
through  the  romantics  to  the  moderns,  m^^^j^g  committed  suicide  for  a  con- 
with  an  ample  offering  of  Spanish  mu- 1  yent-bred  daughter.  That  was  dross 
sic  as  epilogue.  '  compared  with  "Applause."  Miss  Mor- 
Bach's  Italian  Concerto  tempts  many  i  makes  Kitty  Darling  a  futile,  pa- 
pianists,  in  Its  two  allegro  movements,  |  jj^gj^g  figure,  commanding  one's  sym- 
to  a  too  rapid  and  inflexibly  rhythmed ,  p^thy  despite  her  weaknesses.  Miss 

 r    UTi-     .danrnma    fell    into  ts««i.>    ^^n    Viof   first   nirtiire.  a,i 


performance.  Mr.  Sanroma  fell  into 
the  same  error.  He  had  i^anned  ito 
performance  well  in  its  broader  lines, 
but  excess  of  speed  robbed  It  of  detail 
and  nuance.  He  played  the  andante 
sensitively  and  tenderly,  however,  and 
with  beautiful  tone 


Peers,  In  her  first  picture,  acts  sin- 
cerely and  speaks  her  lines  with  ex- 
traordinary clarity.  Mr.  Melllsh  makes 
"Hitch"  thoroughly  despicable;  Mr. 
Wadsworth  Is  likable  as  the  sailor  lad. 
It  Is  the  Mamoulian  camera,  how- 
th  beautiful  tone.  ever,  which  commands  our  attention. 

So  long  a  series  of  introspective  and.  jj.  searches  out  every  nook  and  corner, 
for  the  most  part  mediUtive,  fragments  j,.  ^gj^gg  one  to  Brooklyn  bridge,  for 
as  Schumann's  Kreisleriana  holds  an  realistic  bird's-eye  views  of  New  Yorks 
audience's  attention  with  difficulty  in  tp^-gring  piles.  Its  bustling  water  fronts, 
these  days  Mr.  Sanroma  played  much  p^,g„  t^g  statue  of  Liberty;  it  catches 
of  it  beautifully;  its  more  agitated  por-  ^y,g  serenity  of  convent  chapel  and 
tions  temded,  however,  partly  through  grounds,  then  shlfte  abruptly  to  the 
over-pedalUng,  to  lack  clarity.  Nor  was  i  Bangor  and  confusion  of  an  mrmense 
the  pianist  as  successful  in  Chopin  as  raUroad  terminal;  It  follows  Kitty s 
he  mieht  have  been  expected  to  be.  A  |  fljmed  eyes  as  they  sweep  for  the  la-st 
r  *  nnp.  more  time  along  the  walls  of  what  she  calls 
general  excess  of  speeft  ^°^!  he?  home  picking  out  this  picture  and 

to  blame.  Perhaps  an  «<="^f^\,^g'd  "hat  reminiscent  of  tragedy  or  happl- 
vousness  was  the  cause  ^h^^f.'i'^^^  ness  The  man  who  hitherto  has  ac- 
templ  that  marred  hoth  the  clarity  and  ness  ^        ^  director  for 

the   grace   of   the   Ballade   a"?^  .^ije  quiit;a  destined  for 

scherzo  that  he  had  chosen  A  slm-  ^j^l^li^^^ifj^'^s  In  a  broader  field.  ^He  | 
plert  more  natural  \tyle  would  nave  J^'B^^r  g^  camera  a  new  dig-  U 

done  better  justice  to  the  Ma^mrka.       "ftV   aT  enhanced  ImporUnce.  ' 

It  was  as  Interpreter  of  modems  and  niiy,  an  emmi  ^.cu      y      ^  ^  ^ 
Spaniards  that  he  was  most  successful;  — 
he  is  predominantly  a  young  man  of  b.V  KEITH'S 

today,  willing  to  do  his  best  for  Bach 
and  Chopin  and  Schumann,  since  he  Is   The  bkg  HawK 

expected  to  show  homage  to  these  great'         all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
precursors,  but  most  thoroughly  happy        Campbell    Gullan    and  Lewellyn 
with  the  grotesqueries  and  ironies,  tne  Ti,.„i,.e  i-^r^rry   tho  «tnrv  bv  Lewellyn 
harder   brilliance    and .  more  caustip 
rhythms,  the  joyous  riots  of  glinting 
sound  and  the  compact  epigrams  ol  to- 
day and  yesterday.   

Schoenberg's  admirable  miniatures 
received  polished  and  excellently  con 
ceived  performance.  Malipiero  s  amus 
ing  pieces.  Prokofiefl's  lively  March  and 
his  Prelude  (somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Debussy's  Doctor  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum)  were  well  served  by  Mr.  San- 
roma's  imagination  and  his  command 
of  brilUant  tone  and  rhythm.  rne 
Pollchinelle  of  VlUa-Lobos  was  a  par- 
ticularly clever  piece  of  suggest  ye  mu- 
sic;   the   pianist   performed   it  brll- 

"^Among  the  Spanish  pieces  that  stood 
at  the  end  of  his  program.  Halffters 
aptly  named  piece,  joyously  played, 
proved  very  pleasing.     There  was  a 


Hughes  from  the  story  by  Lewellyn 
Hughes  entitled  "That  Chap  Called 
Bardell;"  dh-ected  by  John  G.  Blystone 
and  presented  by  William  Fox  with  the 
foUoMjing  cast: 

Tick    Bardell    John  Gamok 

Joan    AHerT  ...  .   H;'?S.„^X''erv 

Major    Nelson  GiUwrt  Emer> 

Lord  BarripU  T^'''""H".n  ^vlV-l 

t,,h™    Allen   Liimsdcn  Ha.f 

vllTy  Phfiiopi  

BiJier   PPrcv  rhallenircr 

A  few  years  ago  the  showing  of  such 
a  picture  as  "The  Sky  Hawk."  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  New  B.  P.  Keith  Theatre, 
would  have  aroused  tremendous  patrio- 
tic  furore.  Loud  sounds  of  wrath  would 
have  greeted  the  sight  of  the  German 
Zeppelin  and  its  efficient  crew  and  great 
would  have  been  the  rejoicing  as  the 
Invincible  hero  finally  set  the  hostile 
dirigible  on  fire  by  a  stream  of  machine 


return  to  the  flying  field  he  crashes  anr. 
Is  very  badly  Injured,  losing  the  u."^' 
of  his  legs.    The  report  gets  around 
that  he  is  a  coward  and  had  engineered 
the  smash  on  purpose.    Determined  to 
prove  that  his  accusers  are  wrong.  Jack 
gets  possession  of  a  condemned  plane 
and   with   the   help    of   his  servant 
Tommy  Berry,  puts  It  In  condition 
There  comes  an  unexpected  Zeppelin 
raid  on  London  and  while  the  great 
craft,  .safely  out  of  reach  of  the  anti-( 
aircraft  guns,  begins  dropping  bombs! 
on  the  helpless  city.  Jack  hauls  himself] 
aboard  his  plane  and  files  out  to  dq 
battle. 

A  fine  cast  was  assembled  for  the 
film.  A  new  young  leading  man.  John 
Garrlck,  made  a  manly,  likable,  not  too 
handsome,  but  very  effective  hero,  and 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  delicately 
lovely  Helen  Chandler  as  his  faithful 
sweetheart.  Three  older  actors  gave  ex- 
cellent performances;  Gilbert  Emery,  as 
Jack's  commanding  officer,  Lumsden 
Hare,  as  Joan's  father,  and  Lennox 
Pawle  as  Jack's  father.  All  from  the 
legitimate  stage,  they  showed  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  background  by  thi^ 
dignity,  poise  and  naturalness  of  theii 
acting.  E.  L.H 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"The  Aviator" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  comed.v  adapted  1> 
Robert   Lord   and   Arthur   Caeser  from 
play  hv  James  Montsoniery :  rtireeted  ov  Ko 
Bel  Rnth   a. id  presented  by  Warner  Bri> 

with  the  follow-in?  ca,=  i :    xi„,.,, 

Robert  Street   Edward  Kvere.t  Hoi 

lir.K-e  Doiislas  Pats.v  Ruth  M.l  : 

Hobart   Johnny  A^llui 

Hrown   i,-.  ^1"^-^ 

Gordon  EJward  Marlin. 

Mai.  Jnles  Gaillard  i^J 

?am  Robinson   ?,fmin=  ^mlfle 

.John  noiiFlas   ^^i^^'^?  ^  r 

Brooks  ...William  Norton  Bailf- 

Last  fall  Mr.  Horton  brought  to  th 
screen  a  stage  farce  called  "The  Hoten 
tot"  in  which  William  Collier.  Srj 
starred  many  seasons  ago.  In  it  Mn 
Horton,  as  one  who  hated  and  feared 
horses,  was  forced  to  pretend  that  hf 
was  a  famous  gentleman  jockey  and.  tc 
please  the  girl  he  adored,  to  nde  a 
vicious  beast  called  "The  Hottentot  in 
I  a  society-sponsored  race.  Of  course,  Mr 
1  Horton  tsoaped  with  hi»  aedt,  but  h( 

had  many  uncomfortable  moments  be- 
fore the  finish.  In  "The  Aviators"  he 
becomes  a  reckless  stunt  flier  instead  of 
a  demon  on  horseback.  As  Robert  Street 
he  is  forced  into  awkward  and  em- 
barrassing situations  through  the 
machinations  of  a  friend  who  has  ju?t 
published  a  book  by  an  uimamed  wai 
ace  and  has  credited  the  authorship  to 
Street,  who.  of  course,  hates  the  sight 
of  airplanes.  Again  there  is  the  girl 
whom  Street  loves,  and  deceives.  There- 
is  a  rival,  a  French  flyer,  who  challenges 
Street  to  a  stunt  contest.  All  excuses 
for  remaining  on  the  ground  failing. 
Street  takes  the  air,  lets  his  plane  run 
wild  and  forces  the  terrified  Frenchman 
to  the  ground.  Street  wins  the  w-agrr 
and  the  girl.  , 
James  Montgomery  wrote  "The  Avi- 
ator" as  a  farce  in  1910.  Seven  yeav.s 
later  its  plot  was  incorporated  in 
musical  comedy  called  "Going  Up,"  in 
which  Frank  Craven  had  the  role  of  the 
make-believe  airman.  In  the  current 
screen  version  Mr.  Horton  seems  to  have 
adhered  with  commendable  faithfulne.s 
to  the  original  script,  which  is  con- 
sistently amusing.  The  action  is  held 
to  brisk  tempo,  which  all  farces  deserve. 
The  trick  shots  of  the  air  flights,  first 
when  Street  goes  up  alone  after  posing 
for  a  photograph,  and  later  when  hi.^ 
runaway  plane  darts  wildy  at  that  of 
the  French  ace  or  dodges  mountain  topi 
and  sides  or  saUs  blithely  through  and  I 
out  of  a  railroad  tunnel  are  realistic 
enough  to  excite  audiences  to  hearty 
laughter.  Mr.  Horton,  master  of  thsit 
air  of  perplexity  and  mental  befuddle - 
ment  which  invariably  is  good  for 
ripples  of  mirth,  plays  the  role  of  Streti 
briskly  and  capably.  Miss  Miller,  again 
simply  a  feeder  to  the  farceur,  has  one 
admirable  scene  when  she  repeats  a 
thrilling  chapter  from  the  book  which 
causes  all  the  trouble.  Mr.  Kalia  is  a 
polished  Frenchman;  the  others  are  dis- 
creetly placed  as  background. 

W.  E.  G. 


rhythmic  energy,  a  fire  and  a  conyic-  buUets  from  his  in.significant  looking 
tion  in  Mr.  Sanroma's  playmg  of  this  » j^^^g  further  proof  that  the  war  ^ 

group  that  particularly  roused  the  en- i  j^^^^  j^^^^^  j,gg^  jg  needed  than  the  ( 
thusiasm  of  his  hearers.  He  -was  ap- i  ^^gg  the  audience  at  it.s  first, 
plauded  with  prolonged  enthusiasm  and  i  growing.  There  was  Intense  interest,  • 
compelled  to  add  a  number  of  encores  ^  i^ugg  for  the  really  splendid  photo- i 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  audience  tnai  ^^^^^^  effective   situations,  but 


to  the  enjoyment  of  an  audience  that  effective   situations,  but 

showed  no  eagerness  to  leave  the  nan  ^^^^^  violent  outburst  of  excite- 

sooner  than  it  needed.  =>•  <=•      ment-  rather  a  gasp  of  mingled  relief 


KEITH -ALBEE 
"His  First  Command" 

An  all-lalkins  soreen  drama  from  th*  »tor' 
bv  Jack  Junirme.vcr  .wd  James  Gleason:  ii' 
reeled  b-.-  Gresrory  La  Cava  and  presenWd  b.' 
Paihe  with  the  followins  ca»t: 

Terry  Culver    William  Bo> 

Judy  Ga.vIord  Dorothy  S'bMt;- 


FENWAY 


and  regret  as  the  dirigible  plunged  top 
earth  In  fiames.  The  director  had  then 
courage  and  good  sense  to  show  that  i 
the  German  airmen  were  quite  as  brave 


most  moving 
the  film, 
as  follows:  A 

..,vuu.,s    —   ^^'^^  Bardell. 

 "  -   ,  ,  ,  ■  I  disobeys  orders  by  stealing  a  plane  to 

I    At  least  three,  absolutely  valid  rca-  ..    -  •         . —  «.,-„  („cf 

sons  why  "Applause"  is  one  of  the  finest 
1  fnd  m  Jt  significant  of  the  new  year  s 
•screen  products  become  obvious  as  this 
i  picture  unfolds  itself  at  the  Fenway^ 


..VLaif^  Van 
rharlos 


go  and  see  his  fiancee.  Joan  Allen,  just 
Hofn>-A  v...  is  fn  loovo  fr>r  Prancp.  On  his 


Perft.  ■Westbrook. 

Corp.  J""<'*  

jlrs.  Pike...  

H)r«.  Paritent  

"'•^Ihwilllam^Haineslnt^en-^^ 
other  William,  Boyd.  U,  be  exac 

entered  the  ^^^^  ^TrU^^ 
very  lively  out  at  Fo^*  m^e^y 
.suit  is  a  harmles-s  «nd  fairly 

entertainment.  '^'^^  "^^'^r 
device  to  get  a  laugh  m  a  nav-a^ 


lltary  story,  is 


to  have  a 


iTti 


e  T  lx  e  a  t  p  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

|.        "The  Drunkard,  or  the  Fallen  Saved"  was  revived  in  New  York  on 
;  Dec.  30  at  the  MacDougal  Street  Playhouse.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
critics  did  not  take  this  moral  play  seriously;  nor  did  the  play  bill  give 
the  name  of  the  author.   Was  this  a  slam  at  Boston?    It  was  here  that 
ttie  play  was  produced. 

It  was  M'ritten  by  W.  H.  Smith.  It  decided  the  fate  of  the  "Boston 
Museum  aiU  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, "  which  was  opened  by  Moses  Kimball 
and  associates  in  1841  in  the  building  at  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  streets.  There  were  all  sorts  of  entertainments  in  the  first*years 
Including  the  Indian  Warriors  and  Squaws,  the  Mysterious  Gypsy  Girl, 
and  Maj.  Stevens's  Diorama  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  in 
1843  that  "legitima  drama"  was  produced  there.  "The  Drunkard"  attracted 
in  1844  a  great  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum. 

For  many  years  this  moral  play  was  popular  in  New  York  where  it 
was  performed  in  1850  (June  14),  at  the  Chatham  Theatre  and  in  the 
same  month  of  1850  at  Barnum's  Museum,  where  William  R.  Goodall  tooic 
the  part  of  Edward  Middleton  who  was  tempted  by  the  rascally  lawyer 
Cribbs  to  his  drunken  downfall.  Goodall,  according  to  contemporaneous 
eccouijts,  was  a  brilliant  and  handsome  actor  with  a  musical  and  powerful 
voice.  "He  had  too  many  friends,  however,  and  gave  himself  up  to  dis- 
sipation, ceased  to  study,  depended  solely  upon  his  fine  instincts  to  pro- 
duce those  effects  which,  in  men  less  prodigally  gifted,  can  only  be 
attained  by  days  and  nights  of  toil." 

The  Question  naturally  comes  up,  was  his  performance  in  "The  Drunk- 
ard" painfully  realistic,  or  did  the  role  of  Middleton  lead  the  actor  into  the 
downward  path? 

'  There  was  a  real  drunkard  when  Artemus  Ward  and  one  Billson  pro- 
duced this  play.   Let  Artemus  tell  the  tale. 

"My  idees  of  a  well-balanced  mind  differs  from  the  idees  of  a  partner.  I 
once  had,  hose  name  was  Billson.  Billson  and  me  orjanizcd  a  strollin 
dramatic  company  &  v.'e  played  The  Drunkard  or  the  Falling  Saved,  with  a 
^real  Drunkard.  The  play  didn't  take  particlarly,  and  says  Billson  to  me.  Let's 
giv  'em  some  immoral  dramy.  We  had  a  large  troop  onto  our  hands,  con- 
sistin  of  eight  tragediaiLS  and  a  bass  drum,  but  I  says.  No,  Billson;  and  then 
says  I,  Billson,  you  hain't  got  a  well  balanced  mind.  Says  he.  Yes,  I  have, 
old  hoES-fly  (he  was  a  low  cuss)— yes,  I  have.  I  have  a  mind,  says  he,  that 
balances  in  any  direction  that  the  public  rekires.  That's  wot  I  calls  a  well- 
(>alanced  mind.  I  sold  out  and  bid  adoo  to  Billson.  He  is  now  an  outcast  in 
the  State  of  'Vermont.  The  miser'ble  man  once  played  Hamlet.  There  wasn't 
any  orchestry,  and  wishin  to  expire  to  slow  moosic,  he  died  playin  on  a  clalro- 
nett  himself,  interspersed  with  hart-rendm  groans." 

The  play  first  seen  at  the  Boston  Museum  was  not  (he  only  one  with  a 
title  in  which  the  word  "Drunkard"  was  prominent.  Benjamin  Webster's 
version  of  "L'Assommoir"  (the  French  play  based  on  Zola's  novel  and  best 
known  in  this  country  by  Charles  Reade's  version  "Drink, "  in  which  Charles 
Warner  gave  a  remarkable  performance  of  Coupeau)  was  entitled  "The 
Drunkard.  "  Another  version  of  the  French  play  was  "The  Drunkards 
Doom,  or  the  Devil's  Chain."  Then  there  were  "The  Drunkard's  Children,  ' 
"The  Drunkard's  Daughter,"  "The  Drunkard's  Doom"  (not  "L'Assommoir"), 
"The  Drunkard's  Glass, "  "The  Drunkard's  List,"  "The  Drunkard's  Warning. " 
Other  versions  of  "L'Assommoir"  were  entitled  "Del  Trem;  or  the  Power  ot 
Drink"  and  'TDestroyed  by  Drink."  Was  there  ever  a  drama  entitled  "The 
Demon  Rum"?  or  one  called  "One  Night  in  Ten  Barrooms"? 

This  reminds  us  that  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,  or  Ruined  by 
Drink  "  was  revived  in  London  on  Jan.  1,  and  done  in  the  manner  of  a 
provincial  stock  company  of  the  period.  Among  the  songs  introduced  were: 
VDon't  sell  no  more  drink  to  my  father"  ancK  "Don't  go  out  tonight,  dear 


father."   Each  member  of  the  cast  did  a  turn  between  the  acts. 

Messrs.  Morley  and  Throckmorton  produced  at  Hoboken  last  month 
that  grand  old  "historic,  patriotic  and  sentimental  melodrama  'The  Blue 
and  the  Gray,  or  War's  Hell.' "  The  part  of  Helen  Dunbar,  tl^e  Georgia 
heroine,  was  taken  by  a  young  woman  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Panaglo- 
topulos  (Pan  for  short),  who  was  born  at  Nashville,  where  her  father 
was  a  Greek  consul  for  the  southern  states. 

The  war  play  we  should  like  to  see  is  "The  Drummer  Boy  of  Shiloh" 
which  was  performed  by  the  villagers  of  Northampton  in  the  sixties  with 
thrilling  effect.  Butcher  and  baker,  clerk  and  manufacturer,  whether  on 
the  Northern  or  the  Confederate  side,  were  heavily  whiskered.  Who  wrote 
this  play  which  was  a  favorite  with  amateurs  of  New  England?  Was  it 
ever  performed  by  professionals?  And  who  wrote  "Pretty  Panther"  in 
Which  Dolly  Bidwell,  as  in  "Strathmore,"  fascinated  schoolboys  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventies? 

W.  G.  writes  from  Newton  Highlands  to  The  Herald: 
"The  stories  about  Pop  Gallagher  excited  my  keen  interest,  particularly 
as  he  mentioned  Mose  Fiske,  an  old-time  comedian,  whom  I  met  in 
the  old  Theatre  Royal,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  he  ran  a  stock  company  a 
couple  of  seasons  about  1869-70.  I  happened  as  a  kid  during  a  school 
vacation  to  get  employment  ushering  and  helping  Nick  Davenport,  a  clever 
member  of  the  company,  to  assist  him  as  'amateur'  scenic  artist— to  do 
the  little  urgent  scenic  work  required.  I  may  state  it  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  in  after  years  many  now  famous  people.  In  Mose 
Piske's  company  was  no  lesS  a  star  than  WUlie  Seymouf— boy  actor- 
mighty  clever  too,  and  stralige  to  say,  a  few  years  after  that  we  met  again 
when  WilUe  was  playing  uUlity  at  the  New  Academy  of  Music,  ,St.  John, 
N.  B.  Marian  Fiske  was  s.  daughter  of  Mose— not  Mae  Fiske,  as  remem- 
bered by  Mr.  Gallagher. 

"Many  were  the  stories  of  jollyL3Iose  Fiske,  of  the  little  disturbance. 
If  I  remember  right,  when  Mose  in  'Still  Waters  Run  Deep,'  brought  on 
stage  an  ice  cream  of  cotton  wool  on  a  tray— some  wag  set  fire  to  it! 
Willie  Seymour,  still  alive  at  Duxbury,  could  tell  us  some  more." 

Mr.  Roy  Mitchell  in  his  study  of  present  theatrical  conditions— "Creative 
Theatre,"  has  this  to  say:  "There  are  in  the  theatre  four  possible  policies:  I 
The  first  is  to  make  a  play  and  tour  it.  This  is  a  mere  vagrancy.  The  second  I 
is  to  get  a  plHA'  ready  and  run  it  until  it  drops  dead.  Thi.s  is  called  the  long  ' 


run  system.  The  third  is  to  make  a  sencs  oi  piays  at  regular  or  neari'y  Hfli^ 

tl  e  ^v2k  ^.ifo^Sn ^^"^'  P^^^  ^^^"^  °"  differen  nigSs  Sl' 
;i  P  """'^  ""^^^^  *°       "^^er  or  the  more  popular  and  fewer 

£rSn<S  ?isl-intr'"''j;'  ^  P'^^  '^''^  ^^^°-  'he  deaS  line  o? 

staved  awaVt>^'°Pf^-P'5^^P^  P^^-^aPs  only  until  the  people  who 

S  a  Ses  Of  ni-  f '  ^"l"''  ^"^'^  '^"'^  T,vevio,y.  The  fourth  is  to 
it  ofr  tn  f  \f  '"^^'-^^IS'  Play  each  for  its  time,  and  take 

iLs  exolTcit  heZ  "'"^  production.  This  is  called.stock.   I  have  been 

sSSiect  Rpnpr^n"^  dictionaries  are  vague  on  the 

subject.   ,   .   .  Repertory  is  a  compromise.  ...  it  is  a  theatre  oi 

f  tSeTon'rerr  V'  ""''^^  ^"^^  --'"'do  it 

a  theatre  of  one  ear  to  the  ground,  a  theatre  of  cutting  up  dead  plays  for 

So  Jzes  no's'lm-f/  f  T""""       ^^^"^  ^'^^^  '°  '^e  tSeatre,  bu 

inf  L,!       I  '^'^'^  °^  relegation,   it  is  a  theatre  of  actors  who  will 

yl    Sis'theX'  hL'°"H-^"''"vf  --^'  but  must  Show 

SetWifh  if  h  .  f  diminished  place  for  the  trader.  He  cannot  play 
roulette  with  It,  but  he  can  still  get  a  good  game  of  lotto.  .  .  .  The  great 
aigument  against  it  (the  repertory  theatre)  for  an  American  city  is  that  by 
nostretch  Of  imagination  can  it  earn  the  special  revenue  that  wil  meet  its 
Tho?JT"T  "      '''''''  production  M  to  be  in  any  sens   a?equa  e 

wV t"'ton  ?''V'  ^^""^  ^°     ^"'  -        a  month  Of 

pUymg,  will  be  too  few  to  warrant  angling  for  ;.^th  so  costly  a  mechanism." 

in  his  preface  Mr.  Mitchell  says:  "The  Boston  Repertory  Theatre  a 
grown-up  and  established  stock  company,  has  proven  how  secure  a  place  a 
responsible  theatre  can  win  in  the  life  of  a  citf "  We  regiTt  to  see  thaf  Mr 
Mitchell  wrote  "proven,"  not  "proved."  we  legiet  to  see  that  Mr. 

(Lon^on)'rnd?hrT"nni'''  ^^^^^^^^^l^^^^ramatic  critic  of  the  Observer 
(London)  and  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  has 
been  reading  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Lazarus  Laughed  "  and  "Dynamo '  He  fiSs 
the  .wo  plays  disconcerting,  to  say  the  least  of  them.   "Lazarus"  judged  on  I 

Rn/"n^f  "^^'^'''"'^         that  Mr.  O'Neill  has  given  us 

But  not  cruder  than  its  companion  piece  'Dynamo.'  What,  striked  one  here 
I  ^  the  ra^vness^•  The  raw  son  of  the  raw  preacher  courts  the  raw  daughtor 
'  '•aw  a  heist.  "The  boy  evidently  suffers  from  a  species  Tf  re  Su 

I  mania  and  falls  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  batteries,  dynamos  and  so  on 
rortunately  for  his  friends  and  relatives,  he  kills  himsdf  f  they  always  doTn 
plays:  it  is  only  m  hfe  that  half-wits  and  neurotics  not  only  live  on  bi^ 
outlive  the  useful  members  of  the  family.  Mr  O'Neill  used  to  h^nnio' v 
types  plausibly,  but  on  this  occasion  he  has  lost  hS  S  aSetL  'DvL^o 
reads  like  the  first  effort  of  a  first-year  student.  Mf  o'N  ifhS  turned  out 
plays  rapidly  during  recent  years.  He  might  do  well  to  sit  baJ^a  i itUe  and 
look  on,  for  he  has  known  greatness,  and  the  new  two  plays  aTe  utterly  faS 
to  his  previous  standards  of  achievement."         ^        i^'<*.>5  aie  utterly  raise 

There  is  question  of  an  actors"  trade  union  in  London  on  lines  similar 
to  the  American  Actors"  Equity.  Miss  Marie  Burke  spoke  right  out  in  S 
in':  "We  must  sink  any  snobbish  feeling  and  realiz;ThaVth?3  iri  busTne t 
we  are  in.  To  most  of  us  it  is  our  bread  and  butter  "  business 

The  Music-Hail  Ladies"  Guild  of  London  recently  had  a  supper  and 
dance  in  air  of  orphans  of  variety  artists.  The  president  .airi  t»Z  w 

tnfdonir  ^"  ^-Tt  ^^^^'^^^^  ^'^'^  Po^en'y'^'S  Sert'anrn? 
Ing  donations,  said  she  had  received  by  air  mail  a  letter  from  Sir  Sv 

"Thrr'^'^f^" °f  five  guineas.  CNo,'  and  laughter )."  ' 
Th^  iSi  H  '^^'^'^  ^^'^  the  holiday  season. 

t,-,v,7    n      '  °^  "Journey  s  End"  was  performed  for  the  100th 

time  m  Pans  on  Dec.  18;  but  in  England  Capt.  Edward  Unwin  R  N  who 
llf:"  ^^<^torla  cross  at  Gallipoli,  speaking  at  SheffleW  protested 
.^fd  ^'Lv/ J''  'I  ^^^i'^        "^"^^^  -'"^  in  tha   play  S 

meS  J  Z  ^y.  '  '"''""^  Englishmen  .so  depicted.  English- 

gTtVr  S  "  ^       th?«  to 

THE  COMING  OF  GLAZOUNOV 


nn»  born  at  St.  Petersburg  now  Leningrad,  in  1865. 

one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Russian  composers,  director  of  the  Leningrad 
conservatory  even  before  the  revolution,  conducted  in  this  country  for  the 
f.^Tl  2^  °'  ^^'t  year.  The  place  was  Detroit,  for  Mr.  Gabrllo- 

^v^^h  n       V         °^  orchestration;  the  orchestra  was  the  Detroit 

Symphony  orchestra,  of  which  Mr.  Gabrilowitch  is  the  conductor.  Mr 
Glazounov  then  led  his  6th  Symphony,  which  is  on  the  program  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts  this  week,  when  Mr.  Glazounov  will 
also  conduct  his  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Benno  RabinofT,  violinist)  and  his 
symphonic  poem,  "Stenka  Razin."  The  three  works  have  already  been  per- 
formed m  Boston.  Mr.  Glazounov  conducted  at  'his  own  concert  at  the 
Metropohtan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Dec.  3. 

father  was  a  prosperous  bookseller  and  pubhsher  at 
St  Petersburg  under  the  imperial  regime.  As  a  little  boy  Alexander  was 
chiefly  inleres.ed  in  pictures,  but  having  taken  piano  lessons  he  attractod 
the  attention  of  Balakirev,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  boy's  mother  She  was 
of  a  musical  nature.  As  Alexander  showed  unusual  gifts  for  composition 
Balakirev  took  him  to  Rimsky-Korsakov.  The  latter  wrote  about  their  meet- 
ing in  his  book,  "My  Musical  Life": 

"Casually,  Balakirev  once  brought  me  the  composition  of  a  14  or 
15-year-old  high  school  student,  Sascha  Glazounow.  It  was  an  orchestra' 
score  wi-itten  in  childish  fashion.  The  boy's  talent  was  indubitably  clear 
Shortly  afterward  (in  the  season  of  1879-80),  Balakirev  introduced  him' 
that  he  might  take  up  his  studies  with  me.  While  giving  lessons  in 
e  ementary  theory  to  his  mother,  Eleyena  Pavlovna  Glazounova  I  beean 
also  to  teach  the  youthful  Sascha.  He  was  a- charming  boy  with  beautiful 
eyes,  who  played  the  piano  very  clumsily;  N.  N.  Elyenowsky  taught  him 
piano  playing  Elementary  theory  and  solfeggio  proved  unnecessary  for 
him.  as  he  had  a  superior  ear,  and  Elyenowsky  had  covered  harmonv 
also  with  him  to  a  certain  extent.  narmony 

nninf^fn'"  t  harmony  I  took  him  directly  Into  counter- 

point to  Which  he  apphed  himself  zealously.  Besides,  he  always  showed 
me  his  improvisations  and  jotted  down  fragments  of  minor  pieces.  Tl^us 
T^sure°S^Z°rl        ^"'"r'''""  ^'"^  °^  simultaneously.^n  moments 

rthrdtrf  irn?b3"s  ^-''''^  — ^  - 

for  Sf firrLn?',        'lu^'''  t°  Rimsky-Korsakov  the  sketch 

,  symphony.  The  ^'ork,  completed  in  1882.  was  performed  the 
same  year  under  the  direction  of  Balakirev  at  a  concert  of  the  P  oc 


hool  of  Music  in  St.  Petersburg.  "The  audience  was  astonished,"  wrote 
imsky-Korsakov,  "when  the  composer,  in  a  student's  uniform,  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  response  to  calls  for  him."  It  was  rumored,  unjustly,  that 
the  youth's  parents  had  paid  Rimsky  to  write  the  symphony  and  put 
Alexander's  name  to  it.  Later  the  road  to  fame  was  made  easier  for 
the  young  musician  tluough  his  friendship  with  Belaiev,  who,  having 
succeeded  to  the  business  and  fortune  of  his  father— a  timber  merchant 
— became  an  ardent  supporter  of  Russian  music,  and  founded  a  music  pub- 
lishing business  hi  Leipzig,  wiiich  brought  out  the  works  of  Glazounov, 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Borodin  and  others  of  the  national  school. 

Borodin  interc.=ted  himself  in  Glazounov 's  works,  and  brought  them  to 
the  attention  of  Liszt.  It  was  due  to  his  influence  that  the  young  man's 
first  symphony  was  produced  at  Weimar  in  1884.  Thereafter  Glazounov's 
rise  was  rapid  and  continuous.  His  works  were  performed  in  every  country 
oi  Europe,  and  he  v.as  invited  to  conduct  his  own  music  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1880.  In  1000  Glazounov  was  invited  to  join  the  faculty  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  iLeningrad)  Conner. ^.^/y  as  professor  of  instrumenta- 
tion and  score-reading.  Five  years  later,  Rimsky-Korsakov  resigned  the 
directorship  of  the  institution,  and  Glazounov  succeeded  him. 

In  1891  the  following  cablegram,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  8,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  this  city: 

"A  profound  sensation  was  created  here  today.  A  young  woman  from 
Hoecow  was  arrested,  charged  with  being  a  Nihilist.  She  confessed,  and 
admitted  that  she  had  left  a  trunk  at  the  house  of  a  well-known  com- 
poser, Glazounov,  in  which  was  a  revolutionary  proclamation.  The  police 
proceeded  to  Glazounov's  house  and  found  the  trunk.  Glazounov  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  declaring  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  contents 
•of  the  trunk.  He  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  deposit  as  bail  15.000 
roubles,  in  order  to  avoid  arrest  pending  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the 
case." 

Glazounov  suffered  only  temporary  inconvenience.  He  was  not  impris- 1' 
oned  in  the  fortress  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  nor  was  he  sent  to  Si--/ 
beria;  and  later  he  wrote  a  cantata  for  the  coronation  of  the  present  Tsar.[ 
In  Mai'ch,  1905,  he,  Liadov,  and  other  leading  teachers  of  the  conservatory, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  was  ejected  from  the  con- 
servatory for  his  sympathy  with  the  students  in  political  troubles,  and  they 
resigned  their  positions.  But-  Glazounov  was  soon  appointed  director.  He 
at  once  reinstated  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  a  teacher  of  composition.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  works  is  long  and  vaiipd,  eight  symphonies,  two  piano  concertos, 
a  violin  concerto,  many  orchestral  pieces,  ballets,  music  for  stage  plays,  can- 
tatas, much  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  songs.  It  was  once  said  of  him  that 
he  had  found  iri  the  ballet  the  fullest  and  freest  form  of  expression— not  the 
ballet  as  it  was  known  in  this  country  before  the  Russians  visited  us — fool- 
ish scenarios  :rformances  that  were  often  awkward,  dull  or  the  "labored 
intrepidity  of  -idecorum,"  but  the  gjirgeous  ballets  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
years  of  the  Tsars.  For  the  world's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in 
1893  he  wrote  a  triumphal  march  for  orchestra  and  chorus  which  was  per- 
formed. He  had  been  commissioned  to  do  this  by  Theodore  Thomas. 

He  completed  works  left  behind  by  Borodin— the  opera  "Prince  Igor" — 
he  wrote  out  the  overture  to  it  from  memory — and  the  fragments  of  Boro- 
dm's  third  symphony.  1 

At  first  Glazounov  was  given  to  fantastic  and  imaginative  music.  Hisj 

suites  and  tone-poems  told  of  carnivals,  funerals,  the  voluptuous  east,  the 
forest  with  wood  sprites,  water  nymphs,  and  will-of-the-wisps,  the  ocean, 
the  Kremlin  of  Moscow  with  all  its  holy  and  dramatic  associations.  "Stenka 
Razin"  is  built  on  three  themes:  the  first  is  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
barge-men  of  the  Volga;  the  second  theme,  short,  savagC;  bizarre,  typifies  the 
hero  who  gives  his  name  to  the  piece;  and  the  third,  a  seductive  melody, 
pictures  in  tones  the  captive  Persian  princess.  The,  chant  of  the  barge- 
men is  that  which  vitalizes  the  orchestral  piece.  It  is  forever  appearing, 
transformed  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  river  is  personified.  It  is  alive,  enor- 
mous. One  is  reminded  of  Gogol's  description  of  another  Russian  stream: 
"Marvellous  is  this  river  in  peaceful  weather,  when  it  rolls  at  ease  through 
forests  and  between  mountains.  You  look  at  it,  and  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  moves  or  not,  such  is  its  majesty.  You  would  say  that  it  were  a 
read  of  blue  ice,  immeasurable,  endless,  sinuously  making  its  way  through 
verdure.  What  a  delight  for  the  broihng  sun  to  cool  his  rays  in  the  freshness 
of  clear  water,  and  for  the  trees  on  the  bank  to  admire  themselves  in  that 
looking-glass,  the  giant  that  he  is!  There  is  not  a  river  like  unto  this  one 
in  the  world." 

Alfred  Bruneau  wrote  in  his  "Musiques  de  Russie  et  Musiciens  de  France" 
(Paris,  1903),  after  a  short  study  of  the  "Big  Five,"— Balakirev,  Borodin. 
Moussorgsky,  Cui  and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  could  not  endure  the  name  of 
Anton  Rubinstein  as  a  composer,  and  looked  skew-eyed  at  Tchaikovsky  as  a 
"cosmopolite,"— these  words  concerning  Glazounov:  "His  instrumentation 
has  marvellous  clearness,  logic  and  strength,  and  a  brilliance  that  some- 
times dazzles.  His  sureness  of  hand  is  incomparable.  But.  to  say  everything 
—and  I  have  the  habit  of  saying  everything— I  wish  that  his  truly  extraor- 
dinary activity  might  slacken  a  little  to  the  advantage  of  a  high  originahty 
^;?IncH  I  believe  is  in  him,  but  to  which  he  does  not  give  the  opportunity  for 
a  complete  manifestation.  He  should  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  beginning;  he 
should  be  the  creator  on  whom  we  reckon— in  a  word,  the  man  of  his  gen- 
eration, a  generation  younger  than  that  of  the  composers  who  were  at  first 
his  counsellors.  The  new  years,  continuing  the  eternal  evolution  of  ideas, 
necessitate  new  attempts." 


It  was  said  of  Glazounov  later  with  reference  to  his  fourth  symphony: 
"At  this  stage  the  composer  has  already  travelled  far;  on  the^road  stil! 
before  him  he  is  to  purify  the  elements  of  his  creative  substance  and  to  di- 
vest it  of  everything  which  is  not  essentially  musical.  'He  has  abandoned,' 
says  Rimsky-Korsakov  'the  thickets  of  "Tlie  Forest,"  the  depths  of  "The  Sea" 
and  the  walls  of  "The  Kremlin";  in  the  last  named  the  musical  reflection  of 
the  program,  indicated  by  headings,  has  become  quite  faint;  the  romanti- 
cism of  the  andante  of  the  fifth  symphony  of  "Raymonda,"  of  the  sixth  sym. 
phony  and  the  "Middle  Ages"  suite  is  not  in  the  vein  of  the  contemporary 
descriptive  compo.sers.  Glazounov  has  already  gone  far  towards  purging  him- 
self; he  is  already  nearing  hLs  promised  land,  wherein  music  is  absolutely 
self-sufficing,  in  the  seventh  symphony.  With  the  eighth  he  reaches  his 
destination,' " 


The  concerts  of  this  week  vnil  acquaint  E-  -nnian.s  with  con 
hitherto  known  only  by  name.  The  Society  of  Anncnt  Instruments  will  , 
at  Mr.  Schelling's  conceit  for  children  next  Saturday  morning  Moui 
"Jardins  des  Amours."  Mouret?  Mates,  his  is  a  sad  story. 

Jean  Joseph  Mouret.  bom  at  Avignon,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  in  1 
died  a  madman  in  an  asylum  at  Charenton  in  1738.   Ha\1ng  composed  f. 
young  man,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1767,  where  his  personal  appearance,  gar 
wit,  made  him  many  friends.  He  was  soon  appointed  musical  director 
the  Duchesse  du  Maine.  He  composed  music  for  the  magnificent  fetes  g 
by  her,  and  his  compositions  for  them  were  known  as  "Nuits  de  Bceai 
Six  or  seven  operas  and  ballets  were  perfoi-med  at  the  Paris  Grand  Op 
House.   He  wTote  music  also  for  stage  plaj-s,  cantatas,  songs  (among  tl- 
drinking  songs),  sonatas,  etc.    He  was  named  the  king's  musician,  direc 
of  the  Concert  Spiritual,  composer  for  the  Comedie  Italienne,  but  he  • 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  last  two  offices.  The  Due  du  Maine  died,  f 
Mouret  lest  his  position  with  the  duchess.  Thus  his  income  of  about  c 
francs  was  taken  from  him.  nor  did  the  yearly  pension  of  1000  francs  grar 
him  by  the  Prince  de  Carignan  arouse  him  from  despondency.   His  m 
gave  way.  His  madness  was  made  known  at  a  performance  when  he  he 
a  chorus  by  Rameau,  "Brisons  nos  fers."   He  did  not  cease  singing  the 
until  his  death.   His  ppera-ballet,  "Les  Festes  de  Thalie,"  produced  at 
Paris  Opera  in  1714,  was  remarkable  for  this:  It  was  the  first  time  t 
lyric  comedy  was  allowed  on  that  stage.  The  prologue  was  made  in  expla: 
tion  and  as  an  apology  for  "this  audacity." 

The  name  of  Heitor  'Villa-Lobos  appears  on  the  programs  of  Miss  N 
and  Mr.  Sanroma.  He  was  born  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1890  and  studied  therf 
pianist  and  a  folklorist  he  has  composed  four  operas,  and  three  ballets, 
ratas,  much  chamber  music,  and  orchestral  pieces  cf  which  ah  Aln 
dance  and  the  eighth  of  his  "Choros"  performed  by  the  Philadelphia 
chestra  so  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Philadelphians  comfortably  fuH 
pepper  pot  and  scrapple  that  there  was  hissing,  which  grieved  good  : 
Stokowsky. 

t       A  string  quartet  by  'Vittorio  Rieti  will  be  played  on  Wednesday  night 
the  Musical  Art  Quartet.  Born  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  of  ItaUan  parents, 
studied  first  at  Milan,  later  with  Respighi  at  Rcm.e.  His  '  Noah's  Ark" 
orchestra,  and  concerto  for  woodwind  and  orchestra,  have  been  pcrfcrmec, 
this  country.  His  ballet,  "Barabau, '  was  performed  at  London  in  1925. 
has  written  in  large  and  small  form, 

sergeant  or  boatswain"  take  offence  at 
the  hero's  behavior  and  lose  no  op-» 
portunities  to  bawl  him  out.   In  this, 
case  the  mirth   is  supplied  by  Paul.l 
Hur.st,  as  Sergt.  Westbrook,  who  has  any  i 
i  amount  of  fun  putting  the  easy-going  < 
'  and   inefficient   William    through  his 
paces.    The  audience  particularly  en- 1 
joyed  watching  him  salute  a  wooden 
post,  .christened  "Gen.  Pershing,"  100 
time.s,  because  he  had  been  Impertinent, 
quite  innocently,  to  the  colonel. 

Special  acknowledgehients  are  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  film  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  Fort  Riley,  for  their 
Interest  and  co-operation  in  helping 
with  the  picture.  Gratitude  has  seldom 
been  better  be-stowed,  for  the  scenes  In 
which  the  trained  cavalrymen  take  part 
are  very  striking.  There  is  a  fine  parade 
and  review,  taken  in  natural  color,  and 
a  splendid  cross-country  steeplechase 
that  is  enough  in  itself  to  make  any 
story  worthwhile.  The  horses  scramble 
up  steep  banks,  down  rocky  slopes,  sail 
over  fences  and  water-jumps  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  behavior  of  the 
actors  seem  singularly  unimportant. 

William  Boyd,  as  Terry  Culver, 
spoiled  and  wealthy  youth,  arrives  out  in 
Kansas  on  a  pleasure  trip,  meets  a 
pretty  girl  and  joins  the  army  becaa<!-; 
.she  thlnics  it  Is  a  good  thing  for  a  man 
to  do.  He  has  a  checkered  career  but 
finally  learns  to  ride,  when  he  is  not 
.sending  the  girl  orchids,  and  develops 
into  a  pretty  good  soldier.  Duiing  the 
great  steeplechase  of  the  year  from 
which  he  is  debarred  alter  fighting  wit! 
an  officer,  he  saves  the  life  of  thi 
heroine's  niece,  who  carelessly  went  rid- 
ing over  the  course  and  fell  accidentally 
from  her  hor.se.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
he  gets  his  commission  and  his  lady.  ' 
Boyd  gave  an  ea.sy  and  agreeable  per- 
formance, and  Dorothy  Sebastien  was 
attractive  enough  to  make  any  man  go 
to  desperate  lengths,  E.  U  H. 


FRITZI  SCHEFF,  AN  i:- 
PRESSION 

j  (By  JOAN  DICK) 

I    Fritzi    Scheff.    like    F  ■  •  ■ 
'  evolved  a  theory  of  time 
^  nently  sound.  Complete; 
'  to  the  gentle  joy  of  reminist  • 
j  the  mapping  out  of  future  p; 
I  lives  entirely  in  the  present  n.o,  i 
'  Her  audiences  flock  to  the  theat:  I 
have  the  past  revived  for  them.  ]>.  ; 
I  the  overture  they  recall,  with  a  i 
.  in  the  eye,  the  incredible  Fifi  of  I 
I  ago.     They   rememl>e:-   the    haui.  t 
I  msistence  and  clarity  of  her  voice,  i 
I  the  provocative  lure  of  her  profile  ! 
i  was  a  known  fact  in  tho"  ■ 
the  measurement  of  her 
inches.     Her  wealth  o. 
her  to  support  a  towering  i"  . 
I  without  the  aid  of  artificial  ccr 
!  She  uted  to  wear  a  gold  Won. 
I  in  the  last  act.  a  ribbon  aslant  i 
!  shoulder  to  waist  on  whirh  were  p 


1  ,  -  ■ 

w-as  ihat 
ers  by  mi, 

but  were  :  A 
j  of  each  act  tiie  usliers  would  ra. 
the  aisles,  bearinc:  larcp  florRl  ■ 
Fifi  would  " 
■.ptched.  V 
J .       people  a:  ,  


//L^  y  V    /  f  3  ^ 

Bt  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  — 
"Pygmalion,"  a  comedy  In  five  acts  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  performed  by 
the  Theatre  Guild,  Inc..  of  New  York. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

riara  HiU   Ph,»IU»  Cnnnard 

yiTn.  KyiKtoid  Hill  Winifred  Hi"  - 

A  b.vslandiT   P.  ■' 

Fredrt.r  Hill   Geoflre.v  H^ 

Klija  Dooljtii*   Fried*  in- 

("ol.    Pickering-   Perc.r  \V.i:ani 

.Another   b.vmander    .   Maurice  Well» 

The  sarr^stlo  bj-dander  Edrar  K^nt 

Henry  Hitiriu.^    EHiot  Cxhot 

Mr».  Pearce   Riib.v  Hallirr 

.A.llred  Dooliltla   Dudle.r  rintej 

Mr«.    Hiptiiu   Jane  WhealIp.T 

The  maid   Marraret  de  Mille 

It  was  a  Joyous  audience  last  nl^ht. 
No  doubt  many  had  seen  the  play; 
more  had  read  It.  but  this  Is  one  of 
Shaw's  plays  that  will  not  grow  stale, 
for.  although  he  hun^elf  says  that  it  is 
didactic,  it  Is  eminently  human,  and 
there  is  a  tenderness  In  It  that  lead.'? 
one  to  agree  with  a  critic  who  has  said 
that  Shaw  is  at  heart  a  sentimentali.st. 
The  old  story  of  Pygmalion  and  the 
statue  has  been  treated  in  many  ways 
In  many  lands;  by  .some  melodramati- 
cally; by  some  farcically;  by  others 
cynically. 


When  Fifl  steps  on  to  the  stage  , 
day.  it  is  seen  that  her  hair  is  bd 
her  figure  is  of  1829,  and  she  wears 
inevitable   ropes  of  mock  pearls, 
her  voice  and  profile  are  tlir  s 
■When  she  sings  she  is  not  eve  ;  -  ; 
past  self,  nor  trying  to  ■ 
her  voice  used  to  sounc 
a  revival  for  her,  or  a  i 
She  is  singing  for  the  fiibt  tmie 
hauntmg  melody  and  makmg  for 
pre.<;pnt    gc-rration   the  insistent 
nv.inn.  ■  K,--  Me.  Kls.<;  Me  Agam." 
Mijs  St'i-'     iia.s  been  a.«ked  if  she 

gretled  gn  uic:  up  n:  ^ 

or  had  grown  tired 
never  regrets  and 
Today  she  is  playing  hei  favorite 
she  also  has  a  moior  car  of  her 
and  a  place  In  the  countrj".    In  ! 
of  pecuniary  inducement,  she  has 
elded  to  keep  out  of  the  movies  as 
does  not  take  a        '    -  ■ 
are    many  such 
'  which  a  leading  Iai:\ 
decide  quickly. 
Vienna  when  "The 
first  produced, 
cabled  her  to  see 


leJ^^^Blc 

i;  anflOWlde 


lew 

inf : 


wished  to-take  the  part  m  an  Amer 
production.     She   cabled  back, 
good  enough  for  a  star!" 
p-,:vins  her  Ion?  e>a3erienc*  on  . 
Scheff  has  found  that 
->  be  tempeikmental  i 
..    'Aay  to  cfi  thfiigs  done,  b 
^is  also  uimg. 


Now  Ells»  GooIICEle  was  not  a  statue 
who  needed  a  miracle  to  turn  her  into 
a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  she 
kppt  saying,  she  was  a  good  girl,  sus- 
cpptltile  to  kindness  even  In  her  low 
estate.  Her  Pygmalion  was  the  incar- 
nation of  selfishness  and  egotism.  Did 
Shaw  intend  to  satirize  a  learned  pro- 
fession? Or  to  show  the  folly  of  trying 
to  raise  a  humble  girl  above  her  sta- 
tion? Or  to  prove  that  a  flower  girl 
taught  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
respectable  classes  that  her  father  de- 
spised could  be  more  of  a  woman  if 
he  had  the  opportunity  than  the  high 
born  dames  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  copy  in  carriage,  behavior  and 
speech?  Shaw  wrote  a  preface  to  the 
plMf,  amusing  no  doubt,  but  we  have 
nof  read  it,  so  we  are  without  his  own 
exalanation  if  he  made  one.  But  from 
otSer  prefaces  one  has  learned  that  the 
pU^  which  follows  does  not  always 
antwer  his  prefatory  scenario  and  com- 
ts. 

ihers  have  experimented  for  their 
itiflc  pleasure  or  from  charitable 
fives,  trying  to  make  silk  purses  out 
^ws's  ears,  often  with  lamentable 
its.    The  failures  have  sometimes 
n  cruel;  the  successes  have  not  al- 
ys  brought  happiness.    One  of  the 
t  charming  heroines  in  fiction  Is  the 
1  in  Be.sant  and  Kile's  "Golden  But- 
ny,"  who  had  purposely  not  been 
■ght  to  read  and  write.  Education, 
In  "Pygmalion,"  has  more  than  once 
ed  the  patient  against  the  specialist 
d  brought  bitterness  of  soul, 
he  final  scene  between  Eliza  and 
gins  shows  Shaw  as  a  sentimentalist 
"ervlng  hii  sanity  and  worldly  wis- 
No    woman   could    have  been 
py  with  Higgins;  she  might  have 
happy  with  Pickering  who,  from 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  proved 
elf  a  good  sort;  she  was  sure  to  be 
py  with  Pieddy.    Has  any  one  of 
old  glossarlsts  told  us  about  the  life 
tfie  statue  after  she  was  warmed  by 
aculptor  s  embrace?    As  for  the  de- 
tful  Doollttle,  he  is  Shaw's  mouth- 
-e  for  his  thrusts  at  middle-class 
-ctabillty;  but  unlike  some  of  the 
atlst'a  mouthpiece*  he  la  never 
me. 

e  play  was  capitally  acted  and  It 
ed  at  a  rapid  pace.  One  might  say 
t  in  the  opening  scene  Miss  Inescort 
racted.  that  her  screaming  .speech 
for  the  most  part  unintelligible, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the 
kney  twist;  but  she  played  the  fol- 
Ing  acts  so  admirably,  with  such 
anlv  understanding  that  It  would 
unfair  to  dwell  on  her  first  scene, 
lally  good  was  her  final  talk  with 
ring  and  Hlgglns. 
e  men  were  well  portrayed  by 
s  Cabot  and  Waram.  Hlgglns's 
of  manners  was  not  unduly  se- 
ated; his  conceit,  his  disregard  for 
feelings  of  others,  his  total  mlsun- 
tanding  of  Eliza's  nature — these 
vividly  portrayed;  yet  Mr.  Cabot 
not  allow  the  audience  to  look  on 
^ins  as  a  disagreeable  cad,  which  he 
in  his  treatment  of  the  girl, 
tea's  father  as  portrayed  by  Mr. 
ges  was  not  a  caricature.  Though 
actor  drew  the  portrait  boldly,  it 
wt/f  not  a  farcical  sketch.  An  enter- 
taining fellow,  half-rogue  as  he  con- 
I'eHMd,  but  with  Shaw's  words  in  his 
mouth,  most  entertaining  in  his  scml- 
dlareputabillty,  and  his  philosophical 
view  of  life.  Miss  Wheatley  was  a 
invclous  lady  Of  high  breeding,  under- 
-tanding  the  vagaries  of  her  son  yet 
hocked  by  his  actions  and  his  lack  of 
leeling;  while  Miss  Hallier  was  the  type 
if  housekeeper  not  unknown  to  those  of 
HI  who  have  •uffered  from  her  Inter- 
fnce  with  our  personal  affairs. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

'LET— 'Th*  Utddla  -Watch."  nautical 
loiirih  werk. 

t-LlS    STREET— "Pygmalion,"  Sliaw'a 
with  the  Theatre  Guild  Acting  Com- 


JESTIC— "Mile.  Modl«te."  Victor  Her 
comic  opera,  with  Fritil  ScheK;  laat 

rworTH— "The  House  of  Fear."  myi- 
«rcc:  last  week. 

JBERT— "Pleaiure  Bound,"  revue, 
^hil  Maker:  aecoiid  week. 

WONT— "Hnt     Chocolates."  colored 

fniirlh  w  ppk. 

>— Tiio    loinnml.    Shubert   Ljrio  and 

ir  tii'-iiifs  arc  dark. 


KITA  NEVK 

Neve,  English  pianist,  played  la 
n  hall  last  night.  Her  program 
the  following:  Corelll-Godowsky, 
lus;  Beethoven,  Sonate  Pathetliiu*; 
Scott,  Lotus  Land;  John  Ireland, 
nuffln;  Norman  Demuth,  Poem 
;  Edwin  Benbow,  A  Dripping  Tap: 
Holbrooke,  La  Fantastlque;  Pol« 
1,  Calendonian  Market  (1.  Street 
ers,  2.  Mouth  Organs,  S.  ChUd 
ig  to  a  Cat.  4,  Musical  Box. 
Bouncing  Ball,  6.  Pictures  of 
LS);  Albenl2,  SeguldlUaA;  H.  Villft 
A  prole  de  Bebe  (No.  1):  Sid- 
tosenbloom.  Etude  Appassloanate; 
n,  3  Preludes,  Valse  In  S  minor. 


Nocturne  In  D  flat.  Grand  PoIouUm  UT' 
A  flat. 

■With  the  exception  of  Oorelll'a  ple»«- 
ant  Angelus,  which  Godowskl  had  tract« 
fully  modernized  until  It  soimded  lUm 
minor  Mendelssohn  (though  it  did  con- 
tain a  few  chord  sequences  on  which 
Felix  might  have  frowned),  the  older- 
part  of  Miss  Neve's  program  was  evi- 
dently of  a  banality  which  only  th» 
most  accomplished  i>erformance  cotild 
overcome.  Would  Miss  Neve  succeed 
in  disentangling  the  Pathetlque  or  the 
A  flat  Polonaise,  for  instance,  from  tha. 
painful  memories  of  schoolgirl  fumbling 
that  surround  them.  Alas,  she  did  not. 
Neither  by  unusual  Insight  nor  by  re- 
markable competence  did  she  explain 
her  decision  to  play  these  pieces. 

Miss  Neve's  English  group  disckxe^ 
nothing  of  commanding  interest.  Cyrfl 
Scott's  sugared  Orientalism  and  Joha 
Ii'eland's  thinly  dtsquised  poverty  hav* 
not  even  novelty  to  recommend  them, 
for  both  Lotus  Land  and  Ragamuffin 
must  be  at  least  10  years  old  now.  De- 
muth's  Poem  (dedicated  to  Miss  Neve) 
was  an  elaborate  piece  of  sonorous  and 
gloomy  romanticism.  Benbow's  Drip- 
ping Tap  was  more  faithful  as  Imita- 
tion than  interesting  music.  Holbrooka'a 
La  Fantasique  was  a  labored  effort  by 
the  composer  of  many  ponderous  operaj 
and  orchestral  tone  poems  based  upon  h 
Keltic  mythology  and  the  author  of  an 
exuberantly  imgrammatlcal  book  an : 
Modem  British  Composers,  chiefly  n©^ 
table  for  Its  picturesque  flings  at  tha 
critics  who  have  neglected  their  genlua. 
Pcldowskl  CLady  Dean  Paul's)  atilte  tt 
Impressions  of  the  Caledonian  market 
showed  the  surest  hand  and  the  liveli- 
est imagination  of  this  group  of  writ- 
ers. Sidney  Rosenbloom's  Etude  proved 
to  be  an  effective  piece  of  elaborately 
figured  writing  In  a  vein  not  notably 
new. 

In  these  pieces  and  those  of  AlbenJa 
and  ViUa-Lobos,  Miss  Neve  displayed  a  ' 
fluent  but  none  too  accurate  technique  , 
and  a  somewhat  modest  share  of  other 
pianlstic  and  mu.sical  qualities. 

She  was  generously  applauded  by  • 
f  fairly  large  audience.  S.  8. 

LOEWS  STATE 

"Dynamite" 

An  al|.i.-.lkinr  icreen  drama  adapted  hv 
Mine  naii.liM,,  trnni  the  nrisinal  >lnrv  br 
.TeaniP  Ma.riifTnon:  directs,!  br  fci'l  B 
l  e  Milie  and  presented  b.T  Aletio  Goldwjn- 
.M.iver  will,  ihe  followinc  cast: 

(■vnThi,    Conrad  Nacel 

1  >nihia  t  rnthera   Kav  Tohp>«oti 

H.n:.-on  Derk   Charles  )' 

.M HTi  ia  Tiiwns  ....  ,  I 

K.Tiie  Derk   KuViil '  • 

Marco   ;^     j^,,.  ,| 

Enough,  even  of  a  good  thing,  is  as 
good  as  a  feast,  while  too  much  Is  apt  j 
to  drag,  even  In  the  hands  pf  as  experi- 
enced a  director  as  Cecil  B.  De  Mille. ' 
AU  this  means  that  "Dynamite,"  which  I 
w  an  unusually  interesting  film  as  It 
stands,  would  be  much  better  if  it  were 
cut  down  nearly  by  half.  Prom  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  an  hour  and  a  half  is 
about  all  that  the  average  moving  pic-  I 
ture  audience  wants,  and  two  hours  and  I 
a  quarter  of  one  film  is  Just  a  little  too  1 
much.    Mr.  De  Mille  has  taken  an  ex- 
cellent cast,  an  exciting  If  not  quite 
plausible  story  and  lavished  on  them  all 
the  resources  of  trick  photography  and 
.skilled  direction  at  his  command.  The 
only  trouble  la  that  he  did  not  quite 
know  when  to  stop. 

For  the  two  leading  roles  he  cho.se  ' 
with   even   greater   wisdom   than   he ' 
could  have  guessed.    Kay  Johnson  and 
Charles  Blckford,  both  of  the  legitimate 
stage,  turn  in  performances  that  are 
so  good  one  wonders  where  they  have 
been  all  this  time  that  no  watchful 
star-snooper    has    hitherto    failed  to 
snap  them  up.   Miss  Johnson  even  suc- 
ceeds in  making  that  most  objectionable 
of  people,  a  spoiled  society  girl,  s.vm- 
pathetic,     amusing.     attractive  "and 
likable.  Mr.  Blckford.  who  Is  cut  rather 
on  the  George  Bancroft  model,  gives  a 
stalwart  impersonation  of  a  noble  miner 
who  finds  himself  married  to  a  butterfly 
and  doesn't  quite  know  what  to  do 
about  it.     Conrad  Nagel  is  not  too 
happy  as  a  flippant  man-about-town, 
and  Julia  Paye  Is  excellent  in  the  role 
of  his  mercenary  wife.    One  .small  but 
astonishingly  vivid  bit  is  contributed  by 
Leslie  Fenton,  described  on  the  pro- 
gram as  a  "vulture,"  meaning  a  cvnical, 
contemptuous    youth    who    bullies  a' 
cowardly  acquaintance  into  confessing 
to  the  crime  for  which  Mr.  Blckford 
had  nearly  been  hanged.    It  is  about 
time  someone  "discovered"  Mr.  Fenton 
and  gave  him  a  real  part. 

Kay  Jolinson  play.s  a  sophisticated 
and  headstrong  girl  forced  by  the  pro- 
visions of  her  grandfather's  will  to  be 
married  and  living  with  her  husband 
on  her  23rd  birthday,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  her  inheritance.  She  is  in 
love  with  Roger  Towne,  Conrad  Nagel, 
whose  wife  refuses  to  divorce  him  soon 
enough.  Kay,  In  desperation,  marries  a, 
condemned  criminal,  Hagon  Derk 
Charles  Blckford,  who  Is  about  to  be 
hanged  for  murder.  He  is  reprieved  at 
the  la,st  moment,  however,  and  bursts 


into  one  of  her  fashionable  parties, 
abuses  her  guests,  flings  her  money  in 
her  face  and  goes  home  to  his  coal 
mine  and  his  little  sister. 

Kay  follows,  still  pursuing  the  legacy, 
and  he  agrees  to  let  her  stay  if  she 
will  keep  house  for  him.  Her  attempts 
are  not  altogether  successful  but  they 
are  coming  to  a  better  imderstanding 
when  they  have  a  tiff  and  Kay  sends 
for  Conrad.  Before  they  go  away,  Con- 
rad insists  that  they  go  down  Into  the 
mine  and  break  the  news  to  Charles. 
While  they  are  there  there  comes  an 
explosion  and  all  three  are  trapped  a 
thousand  feet  underground.  The  only 
way  of  escape  is  by  exploding  a  stick 
of  dynamite  with  a  sledge-hammer 
which  will  cost  the  life  of  the  man  who 
strikes  it.  The  men  quarrel  over  it. 
but  by  a  trick  Conrad  is  the  one  to 
sacrifice  himself,  since  he  discovers  that 
it  is  Charles  whom  Kay  really  loves. 
These  scenes  underground  are  well-done 
and  dramatic,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
film  is  much  too  dragged-out,  owing  toi 
the  Insistence  on  the  unlikely  doings  of  I 
the  idle  and  sinful  rieb. — E.  L.  H.  I 


B.4CH  CANTATA  CLUB 

Tne  Bach  Cantata  Club,  meeting  for 
the  third  time  in  public,  sang  last  night 
in  Emmanuel  Church,  Newbury  street. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  was  the  con- 
ductor; the  soloists  were  Amy  B.  Town- 
send,  soprano.  Nancy  Loring.  alto,. 
George  Boynton,  tenor,  and  James  H. 
rownsend.  bass.  The  instrumental  ac- 
companiment was  provided  by  Lowell  T. 
Beveridge.  organist,  and  by  a  small  or- 
chestra. The  program  opened  by  the 
playing  of  a  choral  prelude  from 
Bach's  Orgelbuechlein.  contained  a 
chorale  built  by  the  19th  century  Koch- 
ft  upon  a  late  16lh  century  melody  by 
Gastoldl,    Bach's    Cantata.    No.  95— 

Christus.  der  1st  mein  Lcben,"  a  motet 
bv  the  17th  century  Schuetz  and  an- 
other by  Brahms,  and,  in  conclusion, 
another  Bach  cantaU.  No.  79 — "The 
Lord  i.s  a  Sun  and  a  Shield." 

Rarely  is  it  possible  in  these  days  to 

-rr  any  of  the  nearly  200  cantatas  into 
Bach  put  some  of  hLs  most  sig- 
it  work.  Those  who  speak  easily  , 
oi  tiic  supreme  greatness  of  Bach  do 
'  Uttle  more  than  echo  the  Judgment  of 
others  if  they  speak  only  (as  they  gen- 
'  erally  do),  from  a  partial  acquaintance 
'with  a  few  of  the  preludes  and  fugues 
from  the  well-tempered  Clavier,  an  oc- 
rasional  Brandenburg  Concerto  and  so 
forth.    Special  gratitude  is  due  there- 
fore to  those  who  go  to  the  trouble  of 
'preparing  and  performing  other  of  the 
Leipzig  Cantor's    almost  innumerable 
1  works,  whether  it  be  the  recently-heard 
Kunst  der  Fuge    or  the  two  cantatas 
heard  last  night  in  so  apt  and  pleasing 
.a. setting. 

I  In  the  first  of  -  them  particularly  the 
emotional  and  dramatic  power  of  the 
form  was  displayed.  The  alternations 
ol  spiritual  exaltation  and  deep  resigna- 
tion conveyed  by  the  recitatives  and 
airs,  the  ;;impler  earnestness  of  the  ill- 
ter.sper.sed  chorales,  did  not  fail  of  their 
effect.  The  excelUuce  of  Mr.  Boynton '.s 
singing  here  dcsrivcd  special  mention 
for  it.s  admirable  phrasing  and  Its  ex- 
pressive intensity. 

The  second  of  the  cantatas,  composed 
to  be  sung  at  the  Leipzig  Reformation 
Festival  In  1735.  and  correspondingly 
jovful  in  Its  mo6d,  is  especially  notewor- 
thy for  the  elaborate  fugal  chorus  with 
which  it  opens,  for  an  expressive  bass 
air,  and  for  a  remarkably  beautiful  duet 
for  soprano  and  bass.  Here  too  is  the 
famous  clioral  "Nun  danket  alle  Gott." 

The  motet  "Wer  will  uns  scheiden" 
by  Helnrich  Schuetz  proved  rich  In  In- 
terest and  in  expressive  quality,  and  a 

'tinge  of    archaism    lent  it  addiUonat_ 
charm.  Brahms's  Geistliches  Lied.tailoa 
Ito  interest  or  please  in  this  coiitext. 
Imuch  as  it  might.  Perhaps  defects  ol 
performance  were  also  to  ^la"}^;      -  i- ■ 
The  singing  of  the  chor-is,  but  % 
ilack  of  incisiveness  of  tone  quality,  ^1 . 
in  general  more  than  adequate.   S.  5. 

EECEPTTON  GIVEN  IN 
HONOR  OF  GLAZOUNOW 

Noted  Russian  Composer  Guest  of 
N.  E.  Conservatory 

In  honor  of  Alexander  Glazounow, 
eminent  Russian  composer,  the  director 
and  faculty  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  gave  a  reception  in 
George  W.  Brown  hall  at  the  conserv- 
atory yesterday  afternoon. 

At  the  tea  table  were  Mrs.  George 
W.  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Flanders, 
Mrs.  Wallace  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Timothee 
Adamowski,  Mrs.  Albert  Lothian  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  1.  Samuel.  Practically 
all  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
many  officers  and  members  of  the  con- 
servatory alumni  association  were  in 
attendance. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Atkinson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Binney,  Mrs.  de  Menocal, 
Clarence  W.  Colburn,  Emor  H.  Harding, 
Prof.- and  Mrs.  Edward  Buiiingham  Hill. 
Mi.w  MnhPi  W.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Chester  B. 


Humphrey.  Prof,  and  "OTfS.'" Waiter  n. 
I  Spalding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Saw-  ' 

yer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft.  Mr. 
I  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Woodworth.  Miss  Mary 

E.  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  Lovell  Little,  E. 

Howard  Gay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Wellington. 

//toe  /^J  O 

MUSICAL  ART  QUARTET 

T'he  second  of  three  concerts  by  the 
Musical  Art  Quartet  took  place  last 
light  at  Jordan  hall.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  a  quartet  In  G  major  of  Mo- 
zart, quartet  in  P  of  Rieti,  a  young 
Italian  of  skilled  and  neat  talent,  and 
quartet,  opus  41,  No.  3  of  Schumann. 

The  Musical  Art  Quartet,  while  It 
did  some  splendid  playing  in  the  Rieti 
and  in  the  Schumann,  showed  itself  to 
be  still  four  persons— four  good  players 
and  musicians,  but  still  four  individuals. 
It  has  not  yet  any  distinguished  musical 
entity.  Hence,  the  playing  of  the  quar- 
tet is  spotty.  In  the  adagio  molto  and 
in  the  assai  agitato  movements  of  the 
Schumann  they  played  with  warm  tone, 
fulness  and  vigor.  In  the  Rieti  they 
gave  sharpness,  clarity,  and  wit  to  the 
spicy  short  phrases  of  the  allegro  and 
the  allegretto,  and  sensuous  atmosphere 
to  the  nottumo.  But  the  Mozart  was 
too  tenuous.  It  needed  buoyancy,  but 
not  transparency;  and  grace,  but  not 
softness.  Too  often  phrases  were  made 
meaningless  by  misplaced  diminuendi; 
the  jollity  of  fast  movements  was  lost ' 
in  a  Jumble  of  tmacccnted  iims;  attacks 
were  slippery. 

But  the  strong  virtues  of  the  organi- 
zation .  .  .  Individual  musicianship, 
an  ensemble  that  Improves  constantly, 
and  tones  that  are  separately  lovely 
and  blended,  interesting  .  .  .  will 
lift  It  over  the  occasional  roughnesses 
and  imperfections  of  a  young  quartet. 

A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  concert 
and  applauded  the  artists.    The  last 
concert  of  the  series  will  take  place  ! 
March  12.  E.  B. 

/  ^  ^ 

FO\L.\  FRIJSH 

To  a  crowded  Jordan  Hall,  Povla 
iFrijsh.  soprano,  sang  last  night  the  fol- 
lowing program:  Torelli,  Arietta;  Han- 
del. Air  de  Poppee;  Schubert.  Der  Lin- 
denbaum,  Rastlose  Liebe;  Debussy,  Le 
Balcon,  Mandoline;  Faure,  En  Pricre: 
Laparra,  Lettre  a  une  Espagnole;  Du- 
pont.  Chanson  des  Noisettes;  Brahms, 
Immer  lelser  wlrd  meln  Schlummer, 
Sandmaeimchen,  Selinsucht;  Sverre 
Jordan,  Lullaby,  Paul  Scherbeck,  Song 
on  the  River;  Grieg,  With  a  Primrose, 
I  Greet  Ye.  Beautiful  Ladies. 

Mmc.  Piijsh  did  not  disappoint  the 
unusually  distinguished  audience  which 
the  memory  (and  perhaps,  for  some,  the 
repute)  of  previous  concerts  had 
brought  together.  With  each  new  hear- 
ing her  artistic  stature  is  merely  reaf- 
firmed. Once  more  last  night  she  stood 
forth  as  a  memorable  artist  In  tone,  in 
rhythm,  and  in  words.  Her  shortcom- 
ings in  the  production  of  high  tones 
full-throated  yet  unforced— the  only 
technical  imperfection  which  obtrudes 
itself  now  at  all  seriously  upon  the 
ear — seem  of  less  and  less  importance 
compared  with  the  many-sided  and 
finely  developed  skill  which,  with  this 
one  exception,  she  displays  In  the  use 
of  her  chosen  Instrument. 

She  is  not  of  those  singers  who  war- 
ble their  songs  as  pretty  tunes  merely, 
giving  the  most  perfunctory  thought  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  utter: 
neither  is  she  of  those  who  "interpret" 
their  words  at  the  expense  of  the  music 
that  accompanies  them.  In  Mme. 
Frijsh's  work  both  elements  receive 
high  and  equal  consideration.  Shut  your 
mind  momentarily  to  the  text,  and  you 
will  hear  music  performed  with  a 
breadth  of  style,  a  unity  of  rhythm,  a 
deUcacv  and  appropriateness  of  phras- 
ing worthy  of  fine  violin  playing.  For- 
get, if  you  can,  the  music,  and  beauti- 
ful, imaginative,  intelligent  reading  of 
a  poem  stands  out,  Independently  de- 
lightful. 

Admirable  In  rendering  the  classic 
breadth  of  Torlelli's  Arietta,  singing 
with  delightful,  if  slightly  Gallic  grace. 
Handel's  Air  of  Poppea,  she  was  less 
convincing  (perhaps  less  convun'ed)  in 
Schubert's  'Lindenbaum,"  achieving, 
however,  a  magnificently  surging  'hy- 
thm  in  "Rastlose  Lieve."  Debussy's  ' 
cately,  atmospherically  sensuous  "Bal 
con"  brought  out  some  of  Mme.  Frijsh's 
most  notable  qualities.  Well  might  she 
sing:  "Je  sais  I'art  d'evoquer  les  minutes 
heureuses."  She  possesses  admirably 
this  rare  art  of  the  "chanson  grise,  ou 
I'indecis  au  precis  se  Johit."  She  was 
compelled  to  sing  twice,  so  Infectiously 
did  she  do  it,  the  apt  antidote  to  the 
1  languor  of  the  preceding  song,  "Man- 
doline." 

But  all  Mme.  Frijsh's  excellences,  the 
charm  of  her  popular    "Chanson  des 
Noisettes."  of  Laparra's  characteristical- 
ly Spanish  nostalgia,    of  the  tender 
beauty  of  her  Scandinavian  group,  can-  ■ 
not  here  be  detaUed.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  her  less  marked  success  with  soinc^ 
of  her  Germa'.i  songs,  '  Immer  leiser'  [ 
for  instance,  was  more  than  atoned  for  ; 
by  a  splendidly  dramatic  performance  | 
of  "Der  Erlkcenii."  which  was  given  as  i 
a  final  encore  to  her  extremely  enthusi- 
astic  audienc: ,  S.  S.  i 
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JohB  Barrymore 
.Lowell  Shniirian 
...Marian  Ni^oii 
Armida 


METROPOLITAN 

■General  Crack" 

An  lU-talkiiig  scr..en  drama  adapter<_ 
bv  waiter  Anthony  trom  the  novel  of 

same  name  b.v   George  Freed;, 
direct^  bv  Alan  Crosland  and  presenicri 
by  wline?  Brothers  .^ith  the  following 

nut'  ot  KMri«>d  p,;'il;j'pe^^rao- 

Ar?r>rt!fclie!<«'  Maria' Louisa 

,'■'':,',';!!*  H^nviorl  '  -Hnbart,.  Bosm  oi  th 

"  "  L„V       nia   JacunoUne  l.oiraii 

'  "l""r'.w          ■  ■  ■  ■  OlK.  Matii-son 

roin  .5   Douslas  Gerraid 

I  "The  film  which  first  introduced  John 
Barrymore  as  a  talking  actor— his  brief 

1  bit  in  "The  Show  of  Shows"  hardly 
counts— would  be  bound  to  attract  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  So  frequently 
has  he  been  advertised  as  "America's 
Greatest  Actor"  that  his  comings  and 
goings  appear  to  assume  added  import 


while  the  symphony-Sfi-a  the  concei.oi 
are  "classic,"  would  be  wrong;  classical 
compositions    may    be    romantic,  not 
drvlv  academic.      A  wUdly  romantic 
work,  romantic  in  the  judgment  of 
those  hearing  its  early  P"f™nccs 
often  becomes  in  later  years  acknowl 
edged  as  "classic."    Thus  the  foolish 
think  to  pay  it  honor,   though  the 
musical  contents  have  remained  the 
same.    The  symphony  performed  yes- 
terday is  as  romantic  and  as  imagina- 
tive as  the  symphonic  poem.  inej 
former  has  no  "program";  the  latter  is 
an  illustration  in  tones  of  a  legendary 
historical  event;  but  the  latter  does  not 
depend  for  enjoyment  wholly  on  the 
fantastic  tJle.    As  for  the  concerto,  it , 
is  a  romantic  piece  for  a  virtuoso  pei- 
formance;  but  not  written  for  the  empty 
and  vainglorious  display  of  an  accom- 
Dlished  violinist;  not  primarily  planned 
as  an  applause  trap;  m  fact  the  cadenza 
in  which  the  violinist  is  expected  to 
shine  and  "bring  down  the  house  is 
the  least  uiteresting  portion  of  the  work, 
except  possibly  to  violinists  regarding 
first  of  all  technical  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  and  technical  pro- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  player. 
I      Glazounov  was  congratulated  by  some 
of  his  Russian  co-mates  for  abandoning 
I   pictorial  and  descriptive  music  and  de- 
'   voting  himself  to  what  they  called  "clas- 


^  1   sic  form."    Whether  they  accepted  his 

ance.  Most  of  his  more  recent  silent  .g^^j.ggously  orchestrated  ballets  is  not 
films  hav!  not  been  anything  to  boast     known  to  us.   His  love  of  the  ballet  is 

"  -  ■    '   I    hinted  at  in  the  Intermezzo  of  the  Sixth  ] 

symphony  and  even  in  the  finale;  but| 
not  in  a  too  light,  flippant  and  "popu- 1 
lar"  manner  for  symphonic  dignity. 
This  symphony  is  as  conspicuous  for 
melodic  wealth  as  for  contrapuntal  skill, 
and  cunning  of  instrumentation.  The 
melodic  lines  are  frank  and  appealing, 
as  is  the  theme  for  the  variations  m  the 
second  movement;  melodic  material, 
which,  often  simple  in  itself,  is  devel- 
oped by  one  well-versed  in  composition, 
who  does  not  allow  knowledge  to  choke 
beauty.  When  a  man  reads  "Theme 
With  Variations"  on   a  program  he 


about,  so  that  it  was  confidently  ex 
pected  that  his  first  speaking  venture 
would  be  a  particularly  noteworthy 
achievement.  It  should  be  said  at  once 
that  "General  Crack."  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  is  a  very 
handsome,  if  somewhat  ornate  vehicle. 

The  Barrymore  voice  is  extremely 
good,  the  Barrymore  profile  as  much  in 
evidence  and  as  handsome  as  usual  and 
the  Barrymore  acting  is  what  might 
have  been  expected:  Dramatic,  florid 
and  ever  so  slightly  old-fashioned.  In 
his   quietly   cynical    and  sentimental 

moments  Mr.  Barrymore  was  "larkedly  prepared  for  the  worst 

good;  when,  however,  he  resorts  to  tiemDies,  n-  ii>  p  if^^  «„r,ros.<:  bore- 
heroics,  takes  a  few  athletic  pages  out 
of  Douglas  Pairbank's  book  and  snarls 
at  his  faithless  gypsy  bride,  the  audi- 
ence is  inclined  to  snicker.  He  also 
sings  the  theme  song,  very  nicely  if  a 
bit  self-consciously. 

j    The  plot  of  "General  Crack"  was 

■;  taken  from  an  unusually  interesting 


trembles;  ne  u.  I'i^i^'V"-  Vvnress  bore- 
and  steels  himself  not  to  express  oore 

\^r^  n'  will  be  before  the  whole  theme 
'wilf  be  ^'evealed'^A  it.  splendid  nuday 


son.  Though  there  ai'e  some  senseless 
deviation'  in  the  plot,  and  on  one-  occa- 
.sion  an  18th  century  archduchess  talks 
about  fishing  for  compliments,  it  makes 
an  interesting  though  very  plotty  affair. 
Prince  Christian,  or  General  Crack,  Is 
deprived  of  his  dukedom  because  of 
his  illegiti.macy  and  becomes  a  success- 
ful mercenary  soldier.  So  great  are  his 
abilities  that  he  can  ask  for  the  hand 


taken  from  an  unusually  interestingj  .y'^ff'  «,.st  to  last;  truly  variea.  aa- 
romantic  novel  by  George  Preedy,  which  hgnt  iiom  1^^^^^^^^.  orchestrated  in  a. 
achieved  considerable  success  last  sea-  ^"au'.y  fascinating  manner;  tlie 

^hirm     The  first  movement,  with  its 

In?  here  as  in  the  Variations  and  the 
fonowine  pages  with  the  changing  tempi 
abilities  tnat  ne  can  asK  lor  me  nanaii  ^  rhvthmic  devices  is  the  abundanti 
of  the  Austrian  emperor's  sister  as  thei  ifo^.  ^he  reputation  tl^at  Glazou- 

reward  for  his  services  in  restoring  that    '      enjovs  of  being  a  master  of  nis  art 


amorous  gentleman  to  his  throne.  The 
terms  granted.  General  Crack  decides 
to  annoy  the  Emperor  Leopold  II  still 
more  by  marrying  a  gypsy  girl,  Fidelia, 
whom  he  sees  by  the  roadside,  and  pre- 
senting her  at  court.  Unwisely  he  leaves; 
her  there,  after  discovering  regretfully! 
that  the  archduchess  Is  very  lovely,  and  \ 
goes  off  on  his  campaign. 

Word  is  brought  to  him  that  his  bride 
has  been  seduced  of  her  own  free  will 
by  Leopold.    He  returns  briefly  to  the 
palace  where  she  is,  seizes  her  and  de- 
livers her  to  the  vengeance  of  her  tribe. 
Fulfilling  his  agreement,  he  sees  Leo- 
pold crowned  and  then  withdraws  his 
;  support.    Unlike  the  book,  the  film  has 
a  happy  ending  which  need  not  be  gone 
'  into  here.  Of  the  supporting  cast  Low- 
ell Sherman,  as  Leopold;  Hobart  Bos- 
Aorth,    as   Hensdorf,    and  especially 
\imida,  16-year-old  Mexican  girl, 
'idelia,  gave  fine  performances.  Marian 
ixon  was  lovely  to  look  at  as  the  arch- 


the  Volga's  savage  ruler,  the  Persian 
n-mcess  and  Stepka's  supreme  sacrmce 
told  differently?  iHeix      have  the  w  d 
irregularity    that    Bacon,  discussmg^ 
"Beautv,"  found  necessary.  _ 

Mr  Rabinoff  of  New  York  played  the 
concerto,  introduced  here  by  Mi-  Z"Ji 
h^\Kt  IS  rears  ago.  and  revived  by  Mr. 
BuSn  ear?y  in  1927.  The  youth  of  the 
Silt  the  honesty  ot  h|f  P%f°^^^»f3 
with  an  emotional  quality  that  was 
within  the  bounds  of.the  concerto  and 
the  music  itself,  won  instant  and  hearty 


Mr  Glazounov  conducted  simply  and 
modestly  but  none  the  less  effective  y. 
The  orchestra  responded  affectionately, 
not  merely  respectfully,  to  his  d,rec- 
ixon  was  Joveiy  to  looK  at  as  tne  arcn-  1  tions.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  on  t  it- 
'Chess  but  failed  to  give  that  poise  on  platform  of  Symphony  hall  a  man  in 
?gestion  of  noble  birth  that  her  part  I  lerested  in  his  ""^Pfhror- 
_uired.    The  scenerj..  costumes  ^nd !  j  it .  aPP-dating^  U^^^^^^  the^or_ 

lently  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
!namc  and  his  works  have  been  honored 
ifor  many  years  in  the  whole  world  of 

i  ™The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Eugene  Goossens,  as  a  guest,  will  con- 
!  duct  the  concert  of  next  week.  Wagner, 
la  "Faust"  overture.    Schumann,  Sym- 


accessories  were  in  every  way  suitable 
and  handsome.  E.  L.  H. 


mlrably  seconded  by  Mr.  uuian,  per—, 
formed  Brahms's  sonata  with  beauty  and 
warmth  of  tone,  with  alert  and  grace- 
ful phrasing,  with  sure  and  agile  tech- 
nique of  fingers  and  bow.  j 

The  program  contained  also  Beet- 
hoven's pianoforte  sonata  in  E  fiat, 
op.  i,  and  Respighi's  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano  in  B  minor.  Mr.  UUian 
played  the  former  In  a  style  refreshing- 
ly virile,  with  a  strong  elasticity  of  tone 
and  accent.  In  quick  movements  there- 
was  a  certain  hardness  and  coldness 
Of  detail,  a  deficiency  of  inner  smooth- 
ness and  finish  to  balance  the  broad- 
er excellences  of  the  performance.  His 
playing  of  the  largo,  however,  was  ad- 
mirably smooth,  sensitive  and  expres- 
sive, without  languishing. 

Respighi's  pleasantly  neo-romantic 
work  has  beauties  that  should  com- 
mend it  to  the  more  enterprising  vio- 
linists, willing  to  cope  with  its  sub- 
tleties and  to  have  patience  with  its 
tendency  to  lose  itself  from  time  to  time 
in  slightly  aimless  ramblings.  Though 
Mr.  Dulfer's  tone  and  intonation  are 
somewhat  uncertain  and  he,  too,  fre- 
quently slides  from  note  to  note,  one 
,  was  able  to  enjoy  the  sonata  last  night. 
I  The  artists  were  heartily  applauded 
by  an  audience  which  filled  the  hall. 

'        S  S 

TRAVELOGUE  SHOWS 
U  BELLE  FRANCE' 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  illus- 
trated travelogue  in  Symphony  hall  last 
night  was  "La  Belle  France."  He  showed 
first  of  all  the  luxurious  steamer  of  to- 
day—a floating  hotel  de  luxe,  where 
men  and  women  dine  in  full  dress  and 
disport  thi^mselves  as  at  a  fashionable 
American  resort  advertising  "each  room 
has  a  bath.'*  The  romance  of  "going 
to  Europe"  from  the  Sixties  to  the  Nine- 
ties, with  prayers  in  the  churches  before 
embarking,  the  making  of  wills,  the 
choice  of  old  clothes— few  towels  "but 
we  never  lost  a  life"— all  this  is  of  the 
'  pasf,  a  pa»t  regretted  by  many.  And 
so  the  Sight  of  the  cocktail  bar  at  Biar- 
ritz brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  stal- 
wart men. 

The  first  stt)p  last  night  was  at  Biar- 
ritz Then,  pas.-^ing  the  villa  of  Pierre 
Loti.  seeing  the  Basque  country  to  Pau, 
where  hounds  were  In  full  cry  after  the 
fox:  Lourdes.  Mr.  Holmes  had  said  at 
the  beginning  of  his  talk  that  people 
came  to  see  his  pictures,  not  to  hear 
him  Thus  he  did  himself  an  inju.stice. 
for  iiis  explanatory  remarks  were  inter- 
esting, if  not  always  easily  heard.  His 
pictures,  beginning  with  the  remarkable 
views  of  smoke-screens  in  New  York 
harbor  were  beautiful;  impressive  at 
Lourdes  and  in  the  Pyrenees;  the  pil- 
grim crowds,  the  sick  awaiting  a  mir- 
acle- then  the  wild  scenery,  mountains 
and' gorges  (Hippolyte  Taine's  book  on 
this  mountain  region  would  have  served 
as  a  preparatory  to  this  travelogue). 
Castles  and  chateaux.  Carcassonne  of 
story  and  ol  the  familiar  poem:  Angers, 
where  the  drawbridge  of  the  stronghold 
of  St  Louis  was  raised  after  many  years 
by  Americans  to  the  consternation  of 
the  commandant:  the  incredible  Le  Puy. 
a  cubist  town:  the  old  home  of  Lafay- 
ette glimpses  of  American  activity  in 
the  world  war.  even  to  •delousing  : 
Verdun.  Rheims,  Chateau-Thierry:  for 
as  Mr.  Holmes  justly  said,  it  is  well  to 
remember  how  men  fought  and  suffered 
—one  forgets  too  easily. 

Was  the  Paris  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  preferable  to  the  Americanized 
city  of  1929?    If  the  Biscayans  are  a 
strange,  proud  folk,  the  people  of  Brit-  ; 
tancv  are  a  race  apart— conservative, 
deepiv   religious,    faithful    to   royalty.  | 
Givefny  wliere  Claude  Monet  rejoiced  j 
in  his  garden;  Moiit  St.  Michel,  famous 
for  Chateaubriand's  tomb  and  also  om- 
elettes.    Deauville  and  the  high  life; 
gambling:   expatriated  and  sojourning 
Americans— It  was  a  memorable  journey. 

One  to  be  repeated  this  afternoon; 
one  that  well  bears  repetition. 

Next  week— "Present-Day  Travel  in 
Germany  "  ^- 


novel  ife  of  Eve" — "O 

model  1.  .iivaood  temptin 

Interested  greatly  in  the  modem  cor 
ception  of  space  and  time,  planning 
tale,  "The  Gates  of  Pearl,  '  she,  to  boi 
row  the  words  of  her  brother-in-la' 
Lewis  Nettleship,  "experienced  physic 
death  without  being  aware  of  it." 

The  Emperor  Babsv,  poet,  paintp 
musician,  soldier,  planted  the  Garde 
of  Fidelity,  "a  foursquare  garden  si 
with  flowers  and  trees.  A  garden  on 
hill,  overlooking  .snow-clad  mountaii 
1  — a  garden  where  one  human  soul  ha 
1  laid  to  rest  his  loves,  his  hopes,  h 
I  fears."  That  garden  was  Mrs.  Steele 
Telling  the  story  of  her  life  she  do< 
not  describe,  the  many  prominent  pc- 
sons  she  haci  met  nor  docs  she  gossi 
even  without  entertaining  malice.  Tl 
story  is  of  her  own  life  and  her  ow 
i  thoughts,  which  she  sets  down  with 
1  frankness  that  is  at  times  astonishin 
She  begins  by  wondering  if  a  ten 
porary  cessation  of  marital  relations  c 
her  father's  part  had  anything  to  c 
with  her  inborn  dislike  to  the  sensu 
side  of  fife.  Her  mother,  wise  ar 
brilliant,  had  11  children:  her  fath( 
was  a  universal  favorite,  no  one  cou 
be  more  charming,  or  absolutely  ui 
reasonable:  "he  had  the  most  cxtraoi 
dinanly  violent  temper  of  any  man 
ever  met."  The  mother,  who  wro 
olays  and  stories  for  her  children,  rea 
Thoma-s  a  Kempis  to  them  every  mori 
ing,  and  taught  them  all  games  1 
which  they  might  be  tempted  to  ih 
money.    "My  children  may  be  rook 

but  they  shall  never  be  pigeons.'" 

Tha    recollections    of    Mrs.  Steele 
childhood  at  Harrow  and  in  Scotlanc 
where  her  father  had  a  govcrnmei 
office,  are  delightfully  tola.  One  Sunda 
in  church  a  man.  bored  by  his  futui 
'  father-in-law  s  sermon,  began  balancm 
i  his  umbrella.    He  finally  managed  t 
'  balance  it  on  his  nose.  Life  appeared  t 
,  the  child  one  good  laugh. 
I    It  was  in  Scotland  that  the  news  c 
1  the  great  Indian  mutiny  reached  nur 
leries  and  schoolrooms.   In  after  yea 
1  the  child,  grown  to  womanhood,  havii 
,  '  liyed  in  India.   publLshed  a  book 
show  how  partial  this  mutiny  was, 
that  a  stranger  wrote  to  her:  "I  lost  n. 
wUe  in  the  mutiny,  but  after  40  yea 


'dta." 
n  oul 

hr 


GLAZOUNOV 


By  PHILIP  HALE  1 

Alexander  Glazoimov  conducted  yes- 
terday, as  a  guest,  the  12th  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
program  comprized  his  Sixth  Sym- 
phony; violin  concerta  (Benno  Rabin- 
off,  violinist) ;  Symphonic  Poem,"StenKa 

Those  wlro  are  fond  of  dividing 
composer's  musical  life  into  periods  wiU 
note  that  there  was  an  interval  of  11 
years  between  the  symphonic  poemi 
v  ritten  when  Glazounov  was  20  years 
old,  and  about  10  years  between  the 
composition  of  the  symphony  (1896)' 
and  the  violin  concerto  (1905).  "Stenka 
Razin"  is  among  the  works  that  one 
might   call  pictorial-descriptive 


phony  B  flat  major.  No.  1.  Goossens. 
concertino  for  double  Strhig-prchestra 
ast  time  in  Boston).    Respighi  Ro- 
man Festivals  (1st  time  in  Boston). 
DULFER-ULLIAN  CONCER'T 
Ary    Dulfer,    violinist,    and  Cyrus 
Ulhan,  pianist,  gave  one  of  their  con- 
certs of  chamber  music  at  the  Women  s 
Republican  Club  last  night.  They  were 
assisted  by  Jean  Lefranc  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  who  played 
the  viola  part  in  a  trio  of  Mozart's  (op. 
14  in  1  flat)  and  in  Brahms's  F  minoi 
sonata,  op.  120,  for  viola  and  piano 
The  former  of  these  works,  in  itseii 


I     THE  GARDEN  OF  I^DELITY^  BE- 


^  „. -..scriptive,    sug-|    jggggj^j         not  of  outstanding  ii 

gested  by  Nature,  or  historical  and]  .^^^^.g  Tf,g^^  performed  to  ca 
legendary.    To  say  that  such  works.;!  j,,ptg  satisfaction,  for  Mr.  Dulfer's  v 


as  "Stenka 
"The  Forest 


,.  „i  plete  satisfaction,  for  Mr.  Duller  s  vt«» 
Razin."    "The    Kremlin  ,  jj,^  playing  has  neither  the  authoritf 
The  Sea"  are  "romantic  [       ^^y■^^  ^or  the  qualities  of  tone  and 
technique  that  make  for  good  leadership 
in  concerted  music.    Mr.  Lefranc,  ad- 


^"SrA  ANNIE  STEELE  ^3,5. 
The  Macmillan  Co.   29J  PP. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

^'•^■^^^^'rtook^'rr^Fi^eor 

country  by  ' ^'publication  "I 

"t   iones?'    Other  books  fol- 
ZJ.  r  abrtnlmals,  a  remav^^^^^^ 

account  of  the  indian^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cookery  book  ^'"^f 

editions.  Her  autobiogiapny 
,a  straightforward  accoun  ° 
ihave  seen  and  done  In  82  jears  w 

almost  -P^f /,^:^tes'  peakl^^^ 
I  daughter  added  a  fe*  ^age  ;  ^ 
I  of  notes  left  relating  to 


I  you  have  enabled  mr  to 
I    In  Scotland  Mrs  Stc 
I  door  life.  Her  mother. 
I  lost  her  money,  for  the  man 
i  ment,  supposed  to  protect  wor 
!  worthless.  The  daughter  s  alU 
dress  was  £20.   She  made  her  dress.J 
1  and  continued  to  do  so  at  82.  ■  "  a^' 
monev,  and  if  you  arc  gifted  with 
pictorial  memory  most  fashions  in  ti 
shop  windows  can  be  copied." 
I    "Why  I  married  I  cannot  say;  I  ha' 
never  been  able  to  say.    I  do  not  thn 
:  either  of  us  was  in  love.   I  know  I  w: 
!  not;  I  never  have  been.   This  is  a  s: 
:  fact,  but  it  has  to  be  faced.   It  has  n 
made  life  any  th»  less  entrancing.  B' 
'her  husband  was  a  panern  of  loyal' 
land  affection,  a  true  companion.  H 
i  daughter  says  that  be  had  k> 
1  penetrating  insight:  that 
I  wife  was  the  one  entirely  nt; 
I  the  world,  and  the  loss  to  ht  r  ot 
I  background  to  her  activity,  when 
I  died,  was  immense. 
I    At  the  age  of  20  his  bnc 
[nothing — save  what  she  cou'.t 
I  books— went  with  her  husb 

solitudes  and  distractions  of  1; 
landed  at  M^idras,  where  she  ate  hci 
i        and  la.=l  mango.    On  the  way  to 

k  'af  n'ght'Vonea^he  had 
;„\lk  from  g^S  Who  had  fed  on  c«tor 
oil  leaves.   When  she  was  not  slc^— 
self,  she  would  nurse  her  hiisban- 
sometimes  the  doctor  through  fe" 
lost  her  first  child. 

From  her  account  of  her 
work,  her  efforts  to  educat 
land  children,  it  appears  th 
belled  against  conventional 
1  and  by  her  cntii  isms  of  mis 
1  governmental  work  came  n 
with  the  authorities.    She  \. 
Vipr  wav  so  groat  was  her  coi.---„  .  , 
good  sensl.   The  poople  w^h  whom  shd 
lived  submitted  gladlj-  to  her  inAf 
and  thought  she  ^yas  powerful  as  a  seer 
She  learned  that   m  India    -Time  1- 
naught,"  a  saying  of  philosophic  truth 
Th^narratlve  of  h"'  «f ' ''^X  ^.e^^  ■  1 
the  many  years  m  Indv,  -she  bene 
in  the  "perfectly  amazr.,  staDiut^ 
the  country-and  her  -P>n'0'" 
the  character  of  the  luuive 
are  valuable  and  engros.-.iu-.   Rei'  v^ 
[to  Miss  Mayo's  book,  slu'  .-iv.s  that  ' 
the  men  and  women  arc 
•  blame,  according  to  wcsten- 
I  was  fond  of  the  natives: 
ated  their  confidence  n  - 
they  tell  me  all  is  cha: 
[newspapers  and  hear 
outrages  and  bombs.  What 
these  people?    Surely  » 
jdevU." 

'  There  are  many  an 
[some  tragic  onc-<.  A 
I  prof  undo  would  not 
I  rectly:  "I  can.  nvadai 
I  written;  but  the  oW 
solemn  like. "  A; 
'  nursed  a  vouns  > 


jn  castor 

ev^ 

maflica: 

worn ''11 


and  l'"'*" 


,cd: 


•he  Due  ciii 
iMoun  ■  lis  other  oflu 

lei  husband  were  the  only  sober  people  l  ^ent  '  went  mad  and  died  m  an 
n  ihe  station.    One  of  her  husband's  ij^^jum  in  1738.  ^  .„ 

clerks  at  another  station  wrote  to  him:  |  program  wa.s  framed  to  im-s- 

■'Rcspected  gentleman  — Am  unable  toj,    .     >Jj.    schelUngs    subject:  ine 
1  attend  court  today.  Wife  run  away  with  i  i'.'lin-  choir  "   He  discoursed  pleasanl- 
another  man.    Oh.  Lord!    How  truly  P"" A      course  intelligently,  but  witlv 
Imagnincent!"     The    Indians    enjoyea         „a,.ade  of  learning,  about  the  on- 
iMrs.  steeie-s  singing,  especially  any-    ,  development     of  the  various 

I  thing  sentimental  with  a  haunting  re-  ^^^.^^  instruments.  All  of  the  slides 
irain.  .  were  instructive:  some  were  amusing. 

'    She  began  to  understand    what  the .        members  of  the  Society  of  Old  in- 
;  outside  attitude  of  India  toward  women!  cfi-jnients  gave  a  delightful  perform- 
conceais   rrom  all  outside   observers:*  Mouret's  Suite.    The  Menuet 

that  the  husbands  of  India  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  henpecked  men  in  exist- 
ence." There  Is  a  great  difficulty  In 
teaching  western  ideas  to  eastern  peo 


tendre  recalled  Watteau  and  the  Lan- 
guishing graces  of  18th  century  belles^ 
Applau.se  compelled  an  addition  to  the  , 
c  nipre  for  the  old  mstru- 


p*e."  and"  vice- versa;  we  do  not  mean  the '  P[°^[f'2y  oestouchesV  Mr.  Ar.tlereswas 


game  things  by  our  words.    It  is  hope-  loudly  applauded  for  his  perform 

49BS  to  translate  "maya"  by  "illusion."  -  ■•   -  «rVii(-i 

"Swaraj  "  means  simply  "self-govern 


lar 
shI 


njent,"  not  "national";  "the  national 
idea  is  foreign  to  the  Indian.    He  hi 
learnt  it,  doubtless,  but  it  is  alien. 

When  she  returned  to  England  sh 
realized  what  Walter  Pater  meant  by 
saying  to  her  when  she  had  commented 
on  the  loveliness  of  the  fields  and  trees 
about  Oxford:  "Don't  you  think  ihey 
are  almost  offensively  green?"  (Yet 
Pater's  favorite  necktie,  we  have  read, 
j  was  apple-green.)  England  seemed  crude 
'  m  Its  color  after  India. 

She  preferred  the  Arch  of  Victory  at 
Delphi  to  the  Taj  with  all  its  beauty. 
"I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
the  almost  divine  affection  for  a  wife 
who  died  when  her  14th  child  was  born 
with  the  outrageous  profligacy,  the  al- 
most inconceivable  licentiousness  of  the 
life  Shahjahan  led  after  her  death." 

Not  the  least  interesting  pages  are 
those  relating  her  adventures  with  pub- 
lishers after  her  return  to  England, 
publishers  and  critics,  and  those  pages 
combating  the  theory  that  woman  was 
created  to  bear  sons.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  Mrs.  Steele  should  have  pro- 
posed a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  sex, 
to  insistent  is  she  on  this  subject 
throughout  the  book. 

When  she  was  67  she  landed  in  New 
York  to  stay  24  hours  before  sailing  for 
Jamaica  to  look  after  property.  The 
Immigration  officer  sent  her  to  Ellis 
Island,  though  she  showed  letters  from 
prominent  New  York  citizens  inviting 
her  to  stop  with  them;  showed  a  100- 
pound  note,  and  when  she  was  accused 
of  "senile  decay"  offered  to  race  him 
round  the  quarter-deck.  At  last  her 
nephew  brought  male  protection  and 
she  was  set  ffcc.  The  New  York  news- 
papers devoted  one  or  two  columns  the 
next  day  to  the  outrage.  Mrs.  Steele 
ftaving  ii.stened  while  she  was  detained, 
was  enabled  to  tell  America  through  a 
reporter  "some  home  truths  as  to  the 


ance  of  the  Serbian  Folk  song— which 
is  a  I  ttle  on  the  "gum-drop  order. 

Th  third  concert— the  sub.iect.  The 
Brass  Choir—"  will  be  on  Feb.  15.  Os- 
car Shumsky,  violinist,  will  be  the  solo- 
ist. 


ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

At  Jordan  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
Andres  Segovia,  the  Spanish  guitarist, 
played  the  following  program :  Sor 
(1778-1839).  Andante;  Malats,  Sere- 
nata;  Torroba,  Sonatina;  Sllvlus 
Leopold  Weiss  (17th  century),  prelude, 
AUemande.  Sarabande  and  Gavotte; 
Bach,  Loure;  Ponce,  Sonata  romantica; 
Albeniz,  Asturias.  ,    ^    ,  j, 

The  generous  size  of  yesterday  s  audi- 

nce,  the  marked  cordiality  with  which 
.t  greeted  Mr.  Segovia,  the  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  applauded  his 
playing,  all  testified  to  the  flourishing 
.state  of  his  popularity  here.  Many  who 
noted  this  remarkable  musician's  im- 
mediate succe.ss  upon  his  first  appear- 
ance In  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  doubted 
whether  it  would  endure.  They  dwelt 
upon  the  limitation  of  his  instrument, 
even  bewailing  the  fact  that  so  gifted 
an  artist  had  not  taken  to  the  piano 
instead.  But  is  the  guitar  so  limited? 
Mr.  Segovia  proves  that  it  yields,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  player,  tones  of  the 
most  extraordinarily  varied  timbre  and 
volume.  A  little  less  apt  at  sustaining 
tone  than  the  piano  (itself  miserably 
inefficient  compared  with  the  true  sus- 
taining instruments).  It  has  a  much 
drier  and  more  delicate  staccato  at  call 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  intermediate 
degrees,  so  that  the  power  of  dlflerenti- 
ation  Is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Segovia  delighted  hi.s  hearers 
more  than  ever  yesterday  by  his  re- 
markable virtuosity  and  his  delicate 
musical  taste,  no  less  than  by  his  sure 
instinct  for  effective  and  piquant  per- 


slngle  women  by  the  authorities 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  well  printed  bool 
Is  without  an  index.  On  page  114  "Cris-| 
plni  ed  11  Comara"  should  read  "Cris-i 
,plno  e  la  Comare,"  a  pleasing  opera  in 
Which  Adelina  Patti  shone. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ,sr  (  ond  concert  of  Ernest  Schell- 
I  Ing  s  .sp'.  )es  for  children  took  place  yes- 
terday n  ornlng  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  or- 
chestra was  assisted  by  the  Parisian 
Socletv  (if  Old  Instruments,  Messrs. 
Henri' an. d  Marius  Casadcsus,  Lucette 
Casadp.^  is.  Maurice  Devilliers  and  Re- 
gina  P.uorni-Casadcsus.  The  program 
|w»sa.s  :ollows:  Vivaldi,  Concerto  Oros- 
"La  Prmievera"  i  first  time  in  Bos-  ; 
Beethoven,  Fugue  from  string 
iqHrtet,  op.  58.  De  Lamatcr.  Serbian 
f^lk  Song  for  viola  iL  Artieres)  and 
orchrstvii.  Mouret,  "Les  Jardins  des 
Ainour.s  (Pavane,  Gaillarde.  Menuet 
lovdre,  Canarle).  The  Marseillaise 
(Sung  bv  the  audience).  Mozart,  Over- 
ture to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Vivaldi  wrote  four  concertos  with  the 
general  title  "The  Four  Seasons."  Each 
one  a( tempts  to  give  a  musical  des- 
cription of  a  sonnet.  The  sonnets  were 
published  anonymously.  Some  think 
tat  Vivaldi  himself,  the  "red-haired 
3fct,"  was  the  author.  The  lines  of 
eich  sonnet  are  arranged  under  let- 
ters, so  that  a  passage  "A"  in  the  mu- 
sic corresponds,  for  example,  with  "it 
In  the  verse.  "Summer"  was  performed 
bjtthe  Bo.slon  Symphony  Orchestra  In 
Mtech,  l9'-i8.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
iXte  a  history  of  music,  making  many 
mtakes  and  often  advancing  a  foolish 
cllcal  opinion,  found  Vivaldi's  at- 
t«inpt  to  illustrate  the  sonnets  by  music 
■  ;urd  But  it  is  an  amusing  piece, 
"Spring"  with  its  suggestion  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
..  'section,  played  admirably  by  Mr. 
Bodorowicz.  has  genuine  beauty. 
:ric  DeLamater  is  an  organist,  con- 
tor  composer,  critic  of  Chicago,  who 
born  in  1880.  He  has  composed  in 
ral  fields.  Jean  Joseph  Mouret  was 
musician  in  the  service  of  the 
hesse  du  Maine.  He  wrote  operas 
ballets  for  the  Grand  Opera  House 
^aris;  divertissements  for  the  mag- 
ent  fetes  of  his  patroness  and  for 
tres  mucli  chamber  music  and 
songs.    He  held  other  honorable 


formance.      Extraordlnarj'  agility 
treatment  that  was  then  meted  out  to,i  scale  passages  and  In  the  rapidly  re- 
■'  "  peated  notes  characteristic  of  Spanish 

guitar  music,  counterpoints  both  clear 
and  musical,  harmonies  sonorous  or 
delleate.  rhythms  dignified,  graceful  or 
exhilarating,  all  these  qualities  were 
once  more  In  evidence. 

Torroba's  sanatina  (dedicated  to  Mr. 
Segovia)  followed  good  modern  prece- 
dent by  the  unconventionality  of  its 
form.  It  proved  pleasing,  and  very 
reminiscent  of  the  Debussy  of  the  Suite 
Bergamasque.  The  four  dance  move- 
ments by  Weiss  proved  well  worthy  of 
resuscitation.  Originally  written  for  the 
lute,  they  received  yesterday,  accord- 
ing to  a  program  note,  their  first  per- 
formance in  Boston.  They  had  beauty 
j  and  a  certain  individuality  of  flavor,  not 
I  merely  archaism,  to  recommend  them, 
j  Ponce's  Sonata  Romantica  (written  for 
1  Mr.  Segovia)  was  announced  as  having 
I  liecn  composed  "in  homage  to  Schubert, 
who  loved  the  guitar."  Schubert  did, 
indeed,  write  for  the  guitar.  As  early 
as  his  17th  year,  in  fact,  he  composed 
for  his  father's  birthday  a  cantata  in 
two  movements  for  three  male  voices 
and  guitar.  Ponce's  sonata  makes  use 
of  thematic  material  of  distinctly 
Schubertian  flavor;  it  is  not  without 
charm,  but,  as  Is  the  way  with  such 
musical  homage,  it  proved  more  ad- 
mirable for  its  spirit  than  for  its  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  Segovia's  rendering  of  these  and 
of  the  shorter  items  of  his  program 
brought  an  imperious  demand  for  en- 
cores. These,  when  they  came,  were  all 
or  mostly  Spanish.  S.  S. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  S 

"Hot  For  Paris" 

'  u  An  all-talking  screen  comedv  adapted 
by  Charles  J.  McQuirk  from  the  storv 

I  by  Raoul  Walsh;  directed  by  Raoul 
Walsh  and  presented  by  Pox  with  the 
foUowlhg  cast : 


.inlin  Patriclt  Duke 
fifi  Diipre 


.Victor  McLas-Ieii 


Pnllv.  „  V,  ft«MKlel 

Mr  "Praf  I   .  Poll.v  Moian 

pnp/rX'«,  &?TnlMlr 

Sbii>  r'atttai»     •  •  •  •   AUF^usi  lollaite 

^ijE^^'CS---:'':- •■  •■ 

K  fi  1  Mnlhpr  _     t(IUl»  Dillon 

Fir  «  Falhf7  RosM.i  Warsliiii 

Mitni    ,  .  .'"i*  H  Avril 

Mnn,..P,ir  i-linj.r   ' :  :     Dale  Vafu^', 

Victor  McLaglen,  like  George  Ban- 
croft, is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
big,  strong,  rough-hewn  he-man  that 

a  ner'Ji'J^'"^'"''^uP"''"'^  ^^"^  ''^t  up  on 
for  him  f  '°  '''''•s^'P-  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  open  his  mouth  without  the 
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When  "Pygmalion,' 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

now  playing  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  was  pro- 
duced in  London  Sir  Herbert  Tree  took  the  role  of  Hlggins;  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  that  of  Eliza  Doolittle;  Philip  Merivale.  that  of  Pickering.  Ed- 
mund Gurney  was  the  repesentative  of  the  undeserving  poor. 

■When  the  comedy  was  read.  Sir  Herbert  accepted  it,  influenced  partly  j 
by  the  "passionate  eagerness"  of  his  half-brother.  Max  Beerbohm.    "He  t 
needesa  little  persuasion,"  writes  Max;  "the  only  doubt  in  his  mind  was  j 
whether  he  should  play  Doolittle,  the  Dustman,  or  the  hero.   It  was  I  who  ; 
Insisted  that,  because  no  one  on  the  stage  could  have  acted  the  Dustman 
as  he  jvould  have,  yet  that  it  was  too  obvious;  and  that  the  original  and 
unexpected  thing  was  that  he  should  be  Pygmalion.    Oh.  and  how  right  I 
vizs.  :  .  .  There  were  terrible  scenes  at  rehearsals.    Every  day  Herbert  and 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  used  to  turn  one  another  out  of 
the  .theatre  and  shake  its  dust  off  their  feet  forever.  But  the  next  morning 
saw  them  at  11  o'clock,  serene  in  countenance  and  as  polished  in  manners 
as  in  boots,  there  having  been  no  sanguinary  yesterday." 

Bernard  Shaw's  comments  on  Sir  Herbert  as  Pygmalion  are  now  not 
Without  interest; 

"Tree  always  seemed  to  have  heard  the  lines  of  the  other  performers 
lor  the  first  time,  and  even  to  be  a  little  taken  aback  by  them.  Let  me  give 
an  extreme  instance  of  Ais.  In  'Pygm^ilion,'  the  heroine,  in  a  rage,  throws 
the  hero's  slippers  in  his  face.  When  we  rehearsed  this  the  first  time,  I  had 
'taken  care  to  have  a  very  soft  pair  of  velvet  slippers  provided;  for  I  know 
tliat  Mrs.  Patrick  Cam  obeli  was  very  dexterous,  very  strong,  and  a  dead  shot. 
And,  sure  enough,  w;...:i  we  reached  this  passage.  Tree  got  the  slipper  well 
and  truly  delivered  with  unerring  aim  bang  in  his  face.  The  effect  was  ap- 
palling. He  had  totally  forgotten  that  there  was  any  such  incident  in  the 
play;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  suddenly  giving  way  to  an 
Impulse  of  diabolical  wrath  and  hatred,  had  committed  an  unprovoked  and 
brutal  assault  on  him.  The  physical  impact  was  nothing;  but  the  wound  to 
his  feelings  was  terrible  He  collapsed  on  the  nearest  chair,  and  left  me 
staring  in  amazement,  whilst  the  entire  personnel  of  the  theatre  crowded 
solicitously  round  him.  explaining  that  the  incident  was  part  of  the  play,  and 
even  exhibiting  the  prompt-book  to  prove  their  words.  But  his  morale  w-as 
EC  shattered  that  it  took  quite  a  long  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  skilful  rallying 
and  coaxing  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  re.sume  the 
rehearsal.  The  worst  of  it  w-as  that  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  would  be  | 
Just  as  surprised  and  wounded  next  time,  Mrs.  Campbell  took  care  that  the 
Slippers  should  never  hit  him  again,  and  the  incident  was  consequently  one 
01  the  least  convincing  ;n  the  performance." 

Shaw  thinks  Tree  should  have  written  his  own  plays.  "It  would  have 
given  him  what  he  was  always  craving  from  authors,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  never  get  from  them — a  perfect  projection  of  the  great  Tree 
personality.  What  did  he  care  for  Higgins  or  Hamlet?  His  real  objective  ' 
was  his  amazing  self.  .  .  .  For  with  all  his  cleverness  in  the  disguises  of  the 
dressing-room.  Tree  was  no  mere  character  actor.  The  character  actor 
never  dares  to  appear  frankly  in  his  ow-n  person.  .  .  Tree,  on  the  contrary, 
broke  through  all  his  stage  disguises;  they  were  his  robes  of  state;  and  he 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  stepped  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  spoke 
In  his  own  immensity  lo  the  auc^ience." 

It  is  not  easy  for  Americans  to  understand  why  the  English  art;  so 
shocked — or  were  so  shocked— by  the  word  "bloody"  when  it  used  adverb- 
ially or  sometimes  as  an  adjecive.  especially  when  "rotten"  and  "nasty  ' 
are  not  thought  objectionable.  Eliza  Doolittle  betrayed  herself  by  saying 
"bloody"  in  Mrs.  Higgins's  drawing  room;  yet  the  wife  of  a  celebrated 
Englishman,  when  the  two  were  dining  in  a  Bostonian's  house,  pressed  her 
Ihusband  to  taste  a  dish  that  was  unknown  to  them  by  declaring  that  it  was 
not  half  so  nasty  as  it  looked. 

"Bloody"  was  once  in  English  literary  use.  Swift  wrote  to  Stella  that 
It  was  "bloody  hot."  Dryden  wrote  "The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk." 
Etheredge  and  Farquhar  used  the  word  without  any  reference  to  fighting. 
Kichard  Henry  Dana  in  his  sea  story  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  characters;  "They've  got  a  man  for  a  mate  of  that  ship,  and 
not  a  bloody  sheep  about  decks." 

George  Augustus  Sala  noted  that  "bloody"  among  the  vulgar  simply 
qualified  the  superlative  and  excessive.  The  word  was  used  indifferently  as 
a  term  of  depreciation  or  appreciation:  "It's  a  bloody  shame.  '  In  a  flash 
•ong  the  chaplain  preaches  to  prisoners 

"How  Jonah  lived  inside  of  a  whale. 
'Twas  a  bloody  sight  better  than  country  gaol." 
The  derivation  of  "bloody"  in  the  vulgar  sense  has  brought  amiable 
discussion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  woi'd  is  not  a  contracitioii  of 
"By'r  Our  Lady"  as  some  have  thought.  The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  says 
the  word  was  in  genteel  colloquial  use  from  the  Restoration  to  about  1750; 
"now  (1888)  constantly  in  the  mouthr,  of  the  lowest  classes  but  by  respecta- 
ble people  considered  'a  horrid  word,'  6n  a  par  with  obsene  or  profane  lan- 
guage, and  usually  printed  in  the  newspapers  (in  police  reports,  etc.)  'b — y', 
.  .  .  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was  at  first  a  reference  to  the 
habits  of  the  'bloods'  or  aristocratic  rowdies  of  the  end  of  the  17th  and  be- 
giiming  of  the  18th  centuries.  The  phrase  'bloody  drunk'  was  apparently 
equal  to  'as  drunk  as  a  blood  (cf.  'as  drunk  as  a  lord') ;  thence  is  was  ex- 
tended to  kindred  expressions,  and  at  length  to  others;  probably  in  later 
times,  its  associations  with  bloodshed  and  murder  (cf.  a  bloody  battle,  a 
bloody  butcher)  have  recommended  it  to  the  rough  classes  as  a  word  that 
appeals  to  their  imagination.  .  .  There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  that 
*blo(>dy',  offensive  from  associations  as  it  now  is  to  ears  polite,  contains  any 
profane  allusion  or  has  connection  with  the  oath  '  s  blood'." 

Among  the  illustrative  quotations  under  this  head  are  "He  is  bloo/ 
passionate"  from  Richardson's  "Pamela";  "This  is  a  bloody  positive  ■ 
fellow"  from  a  play  by  Henry  Fielding. 

The  German  "blutig"  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  nanner  as  the  7 
don  "bloody"— "ich  habe  keinen  blutigen  Heller  mehr"— "I  haven't  a  b' 


penny  more";  and  so  the  Dutch  "bloedig"  may  be  used  figuratively. 
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Wlien  Eliza  used  tlie  word  all  genteel  London  as  well  as  Mrs.  Higgins 
was  shocked.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  genteel  that  Shaw  was  ridiculing  the 
speech  of  the  fashionable  young  women  of  the  period.  He  was  even  ac- 
jcused  by  those  who  had  no  sense  of  humor  of  writing  the  play  to  Introduce 
the  objectionable  word. 

The  Pygmalion  of  the  ^tatue  was  not  the  Pygmalion  who,  King  of  Tyre, 
was  the  brother  of  Dido,  though  the  two  have  been  confounded.  Our 
Pygmalion  was  King  of  Cyprus.  He  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  A  man 
of  action,  he  threw  over  a  precipice  a  priest  who  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  a 
sacrificed  victim  and  given  of  the  fle^h  to  his  wife  to  eat.  Disgusted  by 
the  wanton  behavior  of  some  women  on  the  island,  Pygmalion  vowed  never 
to  marry.  Then  he  turned  sculptor  and  made  the  celebrated  statue  of  ivory, 
which  he  flattered  and  caressed;  bestowed  jewels  upon  her;  became  mad 
with  passion  and  finally  begged  Venus  to  give  him  a  wife  resembling  the 
statue.  He  secretly  wished  the  statue  to  come  tc^lifc;  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  ask  Venus  for  this  boon.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  familiar.  The  statue- 
woman  bore  him  a  son,  whose  name  was  Paphus.  Good  old  Clement  of 
Alexandria  used  this  tale  to  make  pagans  see  the  vanity  of  worshipping 
Idols.  It  is  riot  easy  to  find  the  application.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  alludes 
to  the  story  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Some  Relations  Whose  Truth  We  Fear," 
•the  concluding  chapter  of  his  "Vulgar  Errors";  "While  we  laugh  at  the 
story  of  Pygmalion  and  receive  as  a  fable  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  statue." 
etc.  Pygmalion  was  more  fortunte  than  Charmides,  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  statue  of  Athena  to  his  cost,  the  old  story  told  as  a  poem  by  Oscar 
Wilde;  more  fortunate  than  the  rash  youth  who  without  passion  put  a 
betrothal  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  Venus  in  the  story  by  Prosper  Merimee. 

Pygmalion  has  been  the  hero  of  very  many  operas,  plays  and  ballets, 
from  Draghi's  opera  in  1689  to  the  plays  by  Gilbert  and  Shaw.  There  is 
even  mention  of  a  French  operetta,  "L' Anti-Pygmalion,"  music  by  Rochefort 
(1778),  but  Fetis  in  his  life  of  that  composer  does  not  mention  it. 

One  of  the  most  curious  versions  of  the  story  is  "Pygmalion."  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Baurans,  Romagnesi  and  Procope,  produced  at  the  Italiens, 
Paris,  in  1741.  Pygmalion  has  resolved  to  live  a  bachelor.  Tlmandre  tries 
to  dissuade  him.  Pygmalion  says  that  Venus  has  already  avenged  herself 
for  his  contempt.  Timandre  asks  how  she  has  done  this.  Pygmalion  tells 
Sosie,  his  slave,  to  leave  the  room.  The  slave  feigns  to  do  this,  but  takes 
a  place  where  he  can  hear  and  not  be  seen.  Then  Pygmalion  draws  a 
curtain  and  the  statue  of  Agalmeria  is  uncovered.  Timandre  wonders  at 
the  beauty  of  the  statue,  but  cannot  understand  the  revenge  of  Venus,  until 
Pygmalion  discloses  his  passion,  the  reason  why  he  refuses  the  hand  of 
Cleonide,  who  loves  him  tenderly.  Timandre,  indignant,  wishes  to  break 
the  statue.  Prevented,  he  joins  his  friend  in  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Venus. 

Sosie  leaves  his  hiding  place,  laughing  at  the  folly  of  his  master.  Nisis. 
in  the  household  of  Cleonide,  comes  to  find  out  why  Pygmalion  refused  the 
hand  of  her  mistress.  She  learns  the  reason  from  Sosie  and  purposes  to 
expose  Pygmalion  to  public  ridicule.  When  Sosie  uncovers  the  statue  and 
aiite  in  love  with  it,  to  his  amazement,  it  leaves  its  pedestal,  for  Venus  has 
granted  Pygmalion's  prayer.  She  asks  Sosie  where  she  is,  who  she  is.  He 
cannot  easily  satisfy  her  curiosity,  and  his  answers  to  her  questions  are  for 
her  enigmas.  He  wishes  to  please  her;  he  makes  love  to  her.  The  word 
"love"  is  also  an  enigma,  and  she  cannot  find  in  him  anything  that  can 
explain  the  passion  of  which  he  speaks. 

Pygmalion,  returning,  is  overjoyed  at  finding  the  statue  flesh  and  blood; 
but  she  turns  out  to  be  a  coquette,  ungrateful,  proud,  having  all  the  faults 
of  her  sex  without  any  one  of  the  agreeable  qualities.  He  persists  in  his 
desire  to  wed  her.  She  wishes  neither  his  heart  nor  his  hand.  At  last 
touched  by  his  persistence  she  awards  what  is  his  due.  -J 


NOTES  ON  OPERAS,  ORCHESTRAS 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  about  new  operas  to  be  performed  here 
bv  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Co.  but  all  the  operas  in  the  repertory  as  an- 
nounced are  thrice  familiar.  No  doubt  the  Boston  committee  in  makmg 
the  selection  was  actuated  by  sound  business  principles.  The  guarantors 
must  be  respected;  the  share  to  be  paid  by  each  one  must  be  small  or  there 
will  be  discontent  and  growling.  A  visitor  in  Chicago  has  noticed  that  in; 
many  httle  shops  a  sign  is  proudly  displayed'to  the  effect  that  the  proprietor' 
is  a  supporter  of  the  Chicago  Opera;  but  Chicago  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  civic  pride.  It  is  else  to  be  remarked  that  the  repertory  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Co.  in  its  own  city  is  not  so  conspicuous  for  brilliance  as  it  was  when 
3Miss  Mary  Garden  had  the  say. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Newman  has  remarked  that  his  audiences  are  larger  when  his 
travelogue  is  about  a  well-known  city  or  country  than  when  it  presents 
scenes  in  the  far  East,  Africa,  or  South  America.  Take  London  or  Pans 
for  example:  Mrs.  Jones  sees  with  pleasure  the  hotel  where  she  stopped, 
nudges  her  neighbor  and  says:  "That  was  our  room,  the  last  one  on  the 
third  floor."  Jones  is  pleased  to  see  the  street  in  which  he  bought  a  suit  of 
clothes;  the  restaurant  in  which  he  drank  without  fear  and  trembling. 
People  like  to  see  again  what  they  have  already  seen;  to  hear  what  they 
have  heard  for  many  years.  It  has  been  said  by  the  theatrical  producers 
v;hose  only  interest  is  in  the  box  office:  "Shakespeare  spells  ruin."  An 
operatic  committee  may  say  the  same  of  an  unfamiliar  opera. 

Mr.  Henderson  not  long  ago  drew  up  a  list  of  "novelties"  that  had 
been  produced  by  Mr.  Gktti-Casazza  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  dur- 
ing the  years  1908-18.    Thirty-two  operas  which  "the  public  declined  to 
take  to  its  capacious  bosom.   Is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  that  he  con- 
tinues to  present  the  shock  troops  of  the  lyric  drama,  'Cavalleria  Rusticana,' 
and  'Pagliacci,'  'Aida'  and  'Tosca'?" 

Or  what  is  there  to  be  said  of  the  singers  coming  here  for  the  first 
time — except  biographical  notes  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  foolish  gossip? 

■  Mme.  Muzio  is  an  excellent  singer  and  every  one  is  glad  that  she  has  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  operatic  proceedings  than  in  former  years,  but 
does  it  enhanco  her  worth  to  publish  the  fact  that  as  a  child  hanging 
ibout  opera  houses  in  London  and  New  York,  "Miss  Claudia  worshipped 
'ioletta  because  she  was  so  unselfish  and  her  songs  always  especially 
ggjutiful  to  her?"  Or  to  publish  Mme.  Muzio's  answer  to  a  young  singer 
lego  asked  how  much  of  herself  an  actress  should  give  to  her  roles,  "AH" 
as  her  reply,  "an  actress  must  identify  herself  with  the  roles  she  portrays, 
'  "'"'■•unle.ss  she  does  this,  there  will  be  a  note  of  insincerity  in  her  delinea- 
"    Not  a  surprisingly  original  remark,  if  Mme.  Muzio  really  made  it. 


It  is  beti'T  as  a  rule  lo  hoar  a  prirrflTtloiffla  sing  tha'tTlaTk.  Mme.  Muxlo's 
alleged  answer  reminds  one  of  the  young  tragedian  who  about  to  play 
Othello,  wishing  to  enter  fully  into  the  role,  blacked  himself  from  head  to 
foot,  not  remembering  that  Othello  was  a  Moor.  Furthermore  there  is 
always  the  paradox  of  Diderot  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  story  that  Mr.  Formichi  caught  Mme.  Muzio  in  his  arms  as  she  fell 
from  genuine  emotion  in  her  role  is  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Formichi  is  a 
gallant  man;  besides,  the  roH  required  a  dead  faint;  but  the  interesting 
information  is  given  out  from  Chicago  that  the  faint  was  genuine,  of  such 
duration— "she  had  become  the  character  she  was  portraying"— that  the 
tenor  was  obliged  to  assist  Mr,  Formichi  in  lugging  her  before  the  curtain. 

"In  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  pronunciamentos  to  the  contrary.  I 
'maintain  that  it  is  eminently  possiijie  to  sing  and  act  simultaneously.  Nearly 
all  of  the  truly  great  singers  have  been  great  actors  too;  Jean  and  Edouard 
de  Reszke,  Fyodi^  Chaliapin,  Mary  Garden,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Maria  Jeritza, 
Antonio  Scotti.  V/hoevei-  tells  you  that  acting  constrains  the  voice  has  a 
viciously  mistaken  conception  of  acting.  The  true  actor  conveys  intensity 
without  tensing  his  muscles,  thu.s  leaving  his  vocal  muscles  free  for  any 
demand  that  may  ne  made  on  them.  Any  other  theory  is  a  confession  of 
iownright  ignorance  or  laziness."— David  Belasco. 

Mr  A.  H.  Handley,  apropos  of  the  concert  by  the  Boston  Women's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Jan.  29,  writes  as  follows:  "By  diligent  searching.  Miss 
Leginska  has  found  throughout  the  different  citips,  enough  fine  women 
players  to  fill  the  few  choirs  of  the  orchestra  which  cannot  be  completed 
by  Boston  women  musicians.  Unfortunatedy,  it  is  only  possible  to  secure 
these  few  women  playe/s  for  the  annual  tour  of  the  orchestra,  and  they 
cannot  be  retained  for  the  Boston  series  of  concerts  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  few  men  pfSyers  at  the  Jan.  29  concert. 
It  seems  too  bad  that  when  it  is  possible  to  have  the  only  complete  Women  s 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  world,  the  citizens  of  Boston  wall  not  lend 
their  support,  particularly  as  the  orchestra  and  conductor  have  fully  proved 
their  worthiness.  Will  you  send  a  donation  to  the  maiotenance  fund  of  this 
orchestra  and  interest  your  friends  in  our  third  Boston  concert  of  this  sea- 
son, which  will  be  given  in  the  early  part  of  April,  the  actual  day  to  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date?"   . 

Mme  Leginska's  orchestra  is  not  "the  only  complete  women  s  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  the  world."  There  is  at  least  one  complete  women  s 
symphony  orchestra  in  London,  a^d  its  concerts  with  programs  of  a  high 
S?  are  respectfully  reviewed  by  the  critics.  Nor  was  Mme^Leginska  s  or- 
chestra the  first  in  Boston  composed  of  women.  There  -'f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
which  in  years  past  gave  excellent  performances.  As  for  donations  is 
Sston  able  to  support  three  orchestras-the  Boston  Symphony,  ^hich  cer- 
fa°S  has  the  firs?  claim;  the  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  competed  o^ 
competent  local  musicians,  and  Mme.  Leginska's.  not  to  ---^^'^ ^^^^"^^^^ 
Civic  orchestra?  One  wishes  all  these  orchestras  weU,  but  is  there  room 
for  them  all?  

Bax's  second  symphony  mc-t  with  great  ^J^'l^J^^ 
performed  there  ivr  the  first  time  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on 
Tan  9    Mr  W.  J.  Henderson  wroti  in  The  Sun.  j  v,io  w,„-i- 

-we  bestow  our  blessing  on  Mr.  B.K  lor  aeclmW  to  .o.i  h™. 

"  '.Stw  S„:;r;c'"rs  deep  .„to  t^e  conscious™.  0,  tbjs 
he^ef  V?  „AbL  -T''l:re  ".tr-e^r'SilS  prolc^ 


i  built  ana  which  are  basic.  Hre  valiant,  full  of  red  blood  and  the  Strong 
taeath  n,  of  I  man  .ho  lives  In  the  outdoor  world  and  meets  nature  face 
»  See  They  sins  and  sometUnes  they  shout,  but  always  they  have  sub- 
2aL"e  and  music"!  Quality.  The  development  is  ov.rel.borated:  there  are 
pi"s  from  "hid,  some  of'the  pacltins  might  well  be  pulled  out.  But  .t  .s 

Si-yprli;.:^^^^^^^ 

spirit  of  the  composition  which  sot  foith  ^Jl^^™^  mature 
spective  mood  underrunnmg  the  '°"^ee    He  is  no  pessim- 

have  made  him  serious,  but  ^^-^^  '^^^^"^^.^.^/ITch  would  havrgiven 
;S  JSprSSt:^/^^ :^i4^:  appeared  to  find  the  mus. 

^'IS'Simer's  "Canticle  of  the  Sun';  -  S^tT^te^:^^— ? 
Mr.  Henderson  again:  ''This  cornposer  s  ahUitv  to  c  ea^  ^        ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

tiquity  with  modem  materials  is  so  beautifully  fitted  to 

is  heard  again  in  this  canticle  ^^^Vth.t  ^  fs  entrancing  from  beginning  to 
the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  text  that  it  is  entrancing 

end.   Tyw>ffler's  oricinalitv  of  idiowi 

.     "The  composition  discloses  once  more  Mr.  ^f^^^^  ^'  ^^         geautif  al 
,  and  that  lofty  dignity  which  n^^rks  his  entrre  ^'^f  ^J^f  ^,,^^,1,  sang  the 
and  noble  music.    It  f  always  heard 

J^hjZ:^.  rcSrheTdTlfveV        not  ^rfect.  but  the  blemishe. 

were  outweighed  by  the  excellences. '   

The  Daily  Telegraph  ^^^^^^^^^.^iXt.^  m"' 
rpeTorcdir^:*  rSc"  S  — »rst  pc,.,orm«.ce  ouuidc 

Germany."  .  .    x      -m  i-    nn  net   8  and  at  Boston  on 

It  was  performed  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  Oct.  8 

Dec.  11,  1929.   

Sir  Hugh  Allen  in  his  S  mln^fSTa" 

the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  ^^^^^^^^^"j  j^^'nimphcitv  or  play  wU!'. 

"Few  people  are  believed  m  ^•h^/P^f,;;^  ^  Jecoratiov.  t-, 
the  minimum  of  movement,  or  receive  the  ^^^^^^"^.""^i^e  wildest 
opinion  of  manv  the  conductor  is  eminent  who  makes  the 


Is,  and  reads 


|l  exudes  thfirmost  nioistuie,  im  i  -  lae  composer  s  ideas^'to 
into  his  work  the  destructive  microbes  of  interpretaRon.  ' 

"The  composer  has  invented  a  new  language;  the  ordinary  rhyth&s  of 
life  have  been  broken,  lied,  syncopated,  paralyzed,  and  palsied,  and  the 
world  rhythm  of  life  reduced  to  what  I  believe  is  caDed  a  two-step.  New 
sounds  have  emerged  from  new  instruments  and  the  old  instruments  have 
brought  forth  new  sounds  which  might  well  have  been  strangled  in  birth. 
The  jazz  band  has  made  itself  supreme  in  its  own  line,  and  its  followers 
on  a  lower  plane  have  dinned  their  v.'ay  into  the  affections  of  a  vast  number 
of  people  who  have  become  insensitive  to  everything  but  the  insistence  of 
the  drum,  and  seem  still  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the  futility  of  the  music. 

I  "Among  newer  influences  in  music  the*  gramophone  has  created  a  new 
kind  of  record  in  the  world  of  finance,  and  has  killed  largely  a  source  of 

I  revenue  which  composers  previously  enjoyed.    But  from  the  gramophone's 
nower  to  put  good  music  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  much  that  was  of 
alue  has  accrued.    Its  power,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fill  homes  with  the 
ordid  noises  of  some  of  the  music  purposely  devised  to  administer  to  a  poor 
■lit  financially  often  secure  taste  is  pernicious. 

"Think  of  the  countryside  in  summer  time,  made  hideous  by  this  cruel 
orm  of  torture  under  which  the  very  fish  in  the  water  are  glad  to  be  hooked 
it  of  earshot,  and  the  birds  themselves  abstaia  from  their  song  from  sheer 
ight  of  the  din.  On  some  of  the  loveliest  days  of  the  year,  and  generally  on 

the  day  of  rest,  the  hedgerows  and  pastures  scream  in  syncopated  dissonance 

of  the  marvels  of  man"s  perverted  ingenuity,  when  they  might,  if  allowed,  be 

telling  the  glories  of  God  in  creation." 

Sir  Hugh,  these  are,  indeed,  bitter  words. 


Mr.  Pepys  was  the  hero  of  a  comedy  seen  in  Boston  not  long  ago.  Now 
lie  is  the  hero  of  Albert  Coates's  new  one-act  opera,  "Samuel  Pepys,"  pro- 
duced at  Munich  Dec.  21.  The  Munich  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  gives  this  description: 

"The  scene  of  the  opera's  rather  slight  plot  is  a  dining  room  in  Pepys's 
house  in  London  about  1660.  Samuel  Pepys,  secretary  of  state  of  the  royal 
admiralty,  who  is  fond  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  a  ladies'  man.  has  in- 
duced his  wife  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  the  country  so  that  he  may 
Eliend  a  pleasant  evening  with  a  well-known  court  actress,  who  soon  arrives, 
accompanied  by  two  naval  officers.  An  excellent  supper,  good  company,  wine, 
i.nd  song  produce  quickly  an  exuberance  of  spirits  which  becomes  rather 
boisterous.  But  Pepys  and  his  guests  are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  return 
of  the  jealous  Mrs.  Pepys.  All  signs  ot  the  repast  are  hurriedly  removed  and 
ilnust  into  a  wardrobe.  The  sprightly  actress  hides  behind  a  folding  screen, 
changes  her  gown,  and,  dressed  as  the  young  King,  emerges  in  a  mask  of 
striking  resemblance.  Pepys  requests  of  the  King  a  privy  councillorship.  His 
wife  makes  a  curtsy  and  exclaims,  'God  save  the  King";  his  guests  take  their 
leave.   All's  well  that  ends  well." 

Mrs.  Knipp,  the  male  impersonator  of  Drury  Lane,  was  Pepys's  chief 
guest  in  the  opera.  Dr.  Hons  Knappertsbusch  conducted.  Phoebus!  What  a 
name!  Hedwig  Ficht-Muelier  took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Pepys;  Frl.  Kloschne. 
that  of  the  gay  Mrs.  Knipp;  Berthold  Sterneck,  that  of  Pepys.  Mr.  Coates's 
music  was  praised. 


entire  audience  setting  up  such  a  roar 
of  laughter  that  It  scarcely  matters 
whether  what  he  says  is  funny  or  not: 
no  one  can  hear  It,  anyway.    "Hot  For 
Paris."  at  the  New  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre, Is  another  picture  very  much  on 
the  order  of  "The  Cock  Eyed  World, ' 
only  this  time  It  l.s  Fifi  Dorsay  who 
takes  the  place  of  Lily  Damlta  and  a 
whole  flock  of  a.ssorted  damsels.  She 
is  worth  a  whole  ca.-it  in  herself:  viva-  i 
cious,  amusing,  a  born  comedienne  and 
with  a  voice  and  face  that  were  rut  out 
for  the  talkies.      Truth  to  tell,  she 
rather  steals  the  picture  from  the  genial 
and  rowdy  Mr.  McLaglen,  but  no  one 
seems  to  mind  very  much.    Such  a  lot 
of  noise,  so  many  French  accents  and  ' 
.such~  infinite  lack  of  comprehensible  i 
English  have  seldom  been  heard  in  the  | 
one  fi\m  before.     But  it  Ls  impcssible 
lo  combine  Victor  McLaglen.  the  Irre-  j 
pre.ssible  FJfi  and  the  bland  and  un- 
ruffled El  Brendel  without  having  a 
pretty  enjoyable  affair.  ! 
That  IS  what  the  audience  .seemed  to 
iiink.  and.  after  all,  they  are  the  final 
iidges.    They  followed  Mr.  McLaglen 's 
headlong  flight  from  the  two  elderlv 
gentlemen  who  were  trying  to  give  him 
a  check  for  $1,000,000  with  every  evi- 
dence of  appreciation.    In  the  present 
instance  Victor  is  the  mate  of  a  wind- 
jammer that  docked  in  Havre  where  he 
had  had  some  little  difficulties  with  the 
police  on  his  previous  visit.   Seeing  the 
important  looking  men  in  the  top  hats, 
Victor  has  an  attack  of  conscience  and 
flees  for  dear  life  to  the  neare.st  roof 
In  company  with  El  Brendel.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  music  emerging  from  a 
skylight,  they  investigate  and  end  by 
findmg  a  pretty  girl.  ThLs  is  none  other 
that  Fifi  Dorsay  or  Pifl  Dupre,  as  the 
film  calls  her. 

Vjctor  finds  her  most  pleasing,  as 
who  would  not,  and  after  he  ejects  an 
obnoxious  admirer  the  ladv  reciprocates 
thoueh  refusing  to  believe  his  violent 
protestations  of  sudden  affection  Plenty 
of  cognac  Is  pa.ssed  around  and  Mr. 
Brendel  Is  .sent  out  for  ice  cream.  There 
k  no  need  to  go  into  further  detail  save 
to  say  that  Victor  eventually  surrenders 
to  the  check  and  Fifi  to  Victor.  All  the 
principals  did  nobly  by  their  parts 
while  excellent  bits  were  contributed  bv  ' 
Lennox  Pawie  as « one  of  the  pursuine 
bankers,  and  Charles  Judels  as  an  ex- 
ntable  orchestra  director  in  the  cafe> 
where  Fifi  danced.  E  L  H 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"Romance  of  the  Rio  Grande" 

An  all  ialkinir  screen  riisima  .idapled  from 
Ihp  nnvf-l  ■(  onquisladnr,"  hv  Katheriiip 
Pii  Inn,.,,  (ieioiild:  dirpoled  by'  Alfrml  San- 

Ih"  ?oMn«Mt"^cI.«t- 

Wi     ■  ■,  Campron  Warner  Baxter 

 Mary  DiiDcan 

 ^nloTiio  Moreno 

Mnri.-i  M!iri.« 


^'i'nVen'le"*"""- ' '  ' '• '  •  i' '  Rnt^rl-SHe.nn 

f-Rlalina   AIDerl  R(„-,ar<ii 

Dorry    Wayne.... Jl'lll 
P;;;k^  River,. .  -  "-l^-^  ■ 

'   Merrill     M.<-orn>i,  li  ' 

When  the  Cisco  Kid.  disillusioned  in 
his  great  love  affair,  rode  dejectedly  off 
Into  the  desert  in  Fox's  flr.st  out-doors  ' 
picture,  "In  Old  Arizona."  we  .suspected  1 
that  he  would  be  back,  Warner  Baxter  | 
was  the  Kid,  and  his  broken  English. 
hl«  ingrating  manner  of  committing 
homicide,  brought  him  to  the  fore  with 
a  bang.    He  Is  back,  not  as  the  Kid, 
alack,  but  as  Pablo  Wharton  Cameron, 
.son  of  a  Mexican  mother  and  an  Ameri- 
can father,  grand.son  of  old  Don  Fern- 
ando, owner  of  a  vast  acreage  in  old 
Mexico,  below  the  Rio  Grande.  Edu- 
cated in  the  states,  Pablo  had  learned 
to  despise  his  grandfather  for  casting 
his   mother  out.     When  the  picture 
opens  Pablo  is  bossing  a  railroad  con- 
struction job  In  Mexico.  Luca,  a  bandit, 
raids  his  camp,  and  Pablo  e.scapes  with 
the  company's  money,  kills   his  two 
pursuers  and  Is  wounded.  Manuellts 
Don  Fernando's  ward,  finds  him  and  , 
takes  him  to  the  hacienda.    The  two  i 
men   become   reconciled.   thoMgh   the  I 
picture  falls  to  show  by  what  cotnse  of  ■ 
reasoning.     Don    Fernando's    nephew,  i 
Juan,  who  had  hoped  to  mherit  the 
place,  tries  to  stab  Pablo,  and  is  shot 
instead.  Emerging  from  his  hiding  place 
later,  Juan  knifes  Carlotta,  also  Don 
Fernando's  ward,  whose  love  he  found 
false,   and.    aftei;   a   lot   of  shooting 
through  hallways  and  «oors,  receives 
his  quietus  from  one  of  Pablo's  bullets. 
His   former  love,   the   blonde  Dorry 
Wavne.  havmg  refused  to  live  in  Mexico, 
/and  Carlotta  now  being  very  dead,  Pablo 
discovers  that  ManueUta.  who  twice 
has  saved  his  life,  adores  him,  and  that 

dead,  of  natural  causes  in  this  case, 
Pablo  carries  on  the  family  tradition 
ao  master  of  "Santa  Margherita." 

Frequent  cuts  in  this  picture  have 
marred  Its  continuity,  have  left  unex- 
i  plained    several    matters    which  sun- 

^hP*''^:  ^'^"""^  °»  the  narrath?^ 

The  shooting  episodes  are  excitin"  one 

rhl\ZT'  in  the  hacienda 

The  ni?ht  combat  on  the  desert  be- 

however,  lo^t 
tali  its  effectiveness  through  hastv  and 
[incomplete  camera  work  There  a"e 
IfieT^t'  u^l'"^  entertaining  scenes  ol 
fiestas,  with  much  chattering  of  voices. 

Out  nf  dLv*"''"'^.  *"  cramped  spaces. 
1  out-of-door  sounds  are  reproduced  not 
wholly  successfully,  the  singTng  voices 
are  quavery  and  blurred.  Mr  Baxter 
stni'T,  K'amorous  than  as  the  Kid,  yet 
still  is  a  handsome  figure  in  Mexican 


raiment."  Little  Moha  Mans,  youiniui, 
of  exquisite  profile,  of  soothing  voice, 
makes  a  notable  screen  debut.  Miss 
Duncan  plays  a  brief,  tragic  part  well; 
Mr.  Moreno,  for  once,  becomes  a  voluble 
villain;  and  Mr.  Edeson,  capable  actor 
aJways,  Is  a  dignified  don.      W.  E.  G. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Party  Girl" 

An  all-lalkin?  screen  drama  adapted  hv 
Monte  KaU«nohn  fropi  a  story  bv  Edwin 
Balnier  entitled  'Dansreious  Busine?.""  ■  di- 
reoled  hy  Victor  Halpenn  and  presented  bv 
Tiftany   with  ttie  ioUowins  cast: 

•'■>f  Roiinlree  Douelas  Fairbank?.  Jr. 

Ellen  Powell  Jeannetle  Loff 

Leda  Gather  Judith  Barrip 

niati.T  Hosier  Marie  Prevopi 

John  Kountree   .John  St.  Polls 

Paul   Nucast  Lucien  Prival 

Sam  Aletten  Sammy  Blum 

Robert  Lowrj...   Harry  Northrup 

Maude  Lindsay  ,  Alnied.i  Fowler 

I.ew  Albans  Hal  Pri.e 

Lawrence  Doyle  Charles  Giblyn 

Iiivpsiisator   .  .Sidney  D'Albrook 

Miss  Manning..  Florence  Dudley 

The  Modern  and  Beacon  theatres 
were  besieged  Saturday,  thanks  to  en- 
thusiastic exploitation  which  had  given 
v*ry  strong  impressions  that  in  "Party 
'Girl "  would  be  found  something  new, 
naughty  and  daring,  straight  out  of 
jHolIywood.  As  the  picture  unwound  it- 
self in  decorous  Boston  it  gave  indica* 
,tions  that  it  had  passed  through  a  defi- 
nite cleansing  process  which  left  it 
comparatively  pure.  Some  of  the  dia- 
logue is  frank,  some  of  it  suggestive. 
There  are  scenes  of  girls  sitting  in 
the  laps  of  stout  or  hairless  busmess 
men  at  noisy  parties  staged  at  the  top 
of  public  garages.  Automobiles  ascend 
from  the  street  by  lifts  and  are  run 
into  the  midst  of  the  merrymakers. 
Marie  Prevost  Ls  seen  writhing  under 
the  energetic  pounding  of  a  veteran 
masseuse,  or  straining,  in  deshabille, 
against,  an  electric  anti-obesity  belt. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  cast  into  a  per- 
fumed pool  to  afford  sport  for  the 
same  staid  business  men  mentioned 
above;  but  here  one's  imagination  mu.st 
bridge  the  hiatus  between  the  idea  and 
its  consummation.  One  .simply  .sees  and 
hears  guffaws  of  appreciation  from  the 
onlookers.  It  would  .seem  that  prima 
donnas  like  Jeannette  MacDonald  or 
Baclanova  may  disport  in  the  bath  in 
full  view  of  an  audience:  but  low 
comediennes  like  Winnie  Lightner  or 
Mi.ss  Prevost  are  denied  the  privilege. 

"Party  Girl,"  nevertheless,  does  suc- 
ceed in  setting  forth  Interestingly  for 
the  first  time  on  the  screen  a  practice 
which  may  or  may  not  be  actuality— 


a  Groom  "  modern  vei«iaofl  of  "Waiting 
„',ifh  f^v^F?"'"''^'"  has  a  strong  .scene 
with  the  two  men,  dismisses  Oldfield  and 
announces  that  she  is  to  marry  Brood 

These  are  mere  fragments  from  Fan- 
nie Hursts  story,  woven  into  a  series 
or  stage  numbers  effective  chiefly  be- 
cause the  camera  wisely  chooses  to' show 

i^*u  '^^Pth  rather  than  the 

width  of  the  rectangular  dance  floor 
and  because  Director  Webb  wa.?  care- 
tul  ti  hire  some  real  dancing  talent  for 
solo  and  ensemble  relief.  Miss  Dove 
handicapped  by  an  illogical  characteri- 
zation, comes  through  the  ordeal  credit- 
aoiy.  Her  appearance  in  this  picture 
become.s  more  a  revelation  of  versatilitv 
than  of  any  great  dramatic  portravai. 
^r^i^/^;  strangely  dignified  and  Ve- 
stramed  for  one  so  long  joyously  as- 
sociated With  the  vociferous  Mr  Mac- 
t-aglen,  gives  a  more  convincing  ner- 

Br'',^!rf°''lrr^\/'Jn^  watchful,  protective 
Brood.  Mr  McParlane  provides  a  sur- 
prise by  playing  a  straight  speaking 
pan  smoothly.  Can  this  be  the  samf 
George  MacFarlane  whose  splenmd 
voice  has  uplifted  more  than  one  comic 
opera  of  the  past?  W.  E.  a 


'Oh  Yeah!! 


PARK 


TiV"  G^r'tlt''\%^^"\li^  f"""^  adapted  by 
Brakes  "  hv  A    w   'I"*  e'>titled  "No 

tLv  ^-  y^-  SoDierviIIe:  directed  bv 

Dude   .  . 

Dusir    Kobert  Armslronf 

Pinkie   Jame.«  Gleason 

The    Elic Patricia  Caion 

Pop  Eve    2asu  PiUs 

Hoi  Foot' V,-  ^""^ 
Splinter"  Harney 
Superintendent n?"?  J'*'''"'' 

HviV^ll  Gleason.  intermittently  of 
Broadwa.y  when  not  making  movies 
^ht  Ir^L'  *  "'^^y  °^  part"  from 
blew  in       "  ^"""t  Armstrong 

Diew  in  on  a  surprised  audience  as  the 
unmorta  "Chick"  and  "Hap''  of  -^z  Zat 

s%-  leln^'^f  pretty  much  him- 

sen.  lean,  rangy,  caustic  and  laconic 
of  speech,  whether  he  plavs  a  smau 
time  vaudeville  actor  or,  as  is  the  case 
Park°Th^eatr'"'  """.t"  "e  seen  at't'h 
man  He  i  '  *  '"if.anthropic  brake- 
?e  is  never  tu-esome  and  can 
humor  ?h,f '''^  ^""^  *  «=ertain  dry 

Dicrure^     Mnf  """est  of 

pictures.    Not  that  "Oh  Yeah'"  is  that 

Gleas"o''  /<"••  ^  addXn  to  Mv. 

Pft  Armstrot^i' 
I  se^foll  .n7S^;e^°?„"d^a7k?ng'°an 
I  his  mouth  were  filled  with  S  vWv 

foreign  substance.  Above  all,  there  li 
Zasu  Pitts,  cast  as  a  languid  and  scat- 


the  employment  by  unscrupulous  bu-  i  ^"^f  •  '^^^^  *®  ^  languid  and  scat- 
reaus  of  accomplished  gold-diggers  who  I  terbramed  waitress  at  a  raUroad  depot, 
by  plying  their  male  victims  with  liquor  ^.  "^^  °'  bewildered  vacancy  and 
and  by  emphasizing  their  physical  fll^^V  1°"^ .  conversation  provided 
charms,  obtain  lucrative  buying  orders  '  ^"L"^^';''^^^J^"Shs  of  the  picture, 
for  large  business  and  industrial  cor-  Armstrong    and    Mr.  Gleason, 

porations.    The  picture  has  its  amus-  °"*'y-.,a'^<^9''".^5. pro- 

ing  and  its  near-dramatic  moments. 
There  is  a  comical  raid  .scene;  a  wild 
girl  who  has  trapped  the  hero.  Jay 
Rountree.  into  marriage,  leaps  to  her 
death  from  a  window  when  cornered  by 
agents  of  the  law.  Incidentally,  there 
is  one  .splendid  bit  of  acting  by  John 
St.  Polls  as  the  upright  man  of  indu.s- 
try.  the  understanding  father  to  an 
erring  son.   Muss  LofT,  as  the  perfect 

secretary,  sang  two  songs  plaintively, 
and  Mr.  Fairbanks  alternated  between 
moods  of  collegiate  flippancy  and 
adult  remorse  with  fascinating  skill. 

W.  E.  G. 


FENWAV 
"The  Painted  Angel" 

An    all-talkin?   screen   drama  adapted   

Forrest  Halsey  from  the  story  by  Fannifl 
Hurst  entitled  "Give  This  Little  Girl  i 
Hand':  directed  by  Millard  Webti  and  prel 
sented  by  First  Kational  with  the  foUowl 
ing  cast : 

Rodeo  West  Billie  Dovf 

Brood    ....  Edmund  Lowi 

Oldfield        .  Georce  MacFarlani 

Pa  Hud'er  .t.   Farrell  M.  fionalj 

Ma  Hudler   Cissy  Fitzgrerai' 

Sippie  Nellie   BIy  Baki 


juie;.;:.;;;;:;:;: 

gram,  arrive  on  the  freight  at  a  small 
railroad  town  and  get  themselves  jobs' 
by  the  novel  method  of  knocking  down 
the  superintendent,  and  also  acquire 
girls.  Pinkie  and  The  Elk.  They  get 
along  swimmingly  until  Dude  is  accused 
of  beating  up  and  robbing  a  friend. 
Splinters.  For  some  reason  every  one 
suspects  him.  despite  his  obvious  hon- 
esty, instead  of  two  extremely  villainous 
looking  specimens.  Pop  Eye  and  Hot 
Foot.  Dude  and  Dusty  depart  by  the 
next  freight,  but  leave  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  a  runaway  car.  Or 
board  this  same  runaway  are  the  twi 
desperadoes,  also  leaving;  town.  There 
is  ■  a  good  free-for-all  fight  in  which 
Dude  and  Dusty  clean  up  the  floor 
with  Pop  Eye  and  Hot  Foot,  but  get 
themselves  wrecked  because  they  are 
too  busy  arguing  with  one  another  to 
see  where  they  are  going. 

On  the  same  bill  is  "Red  Hot 
Rhythm."  in  which  Alan  Hale  has  the 
part  of  an  unscrupulous  young  man  who 
cashes  in  on  the  popular  songs  of- 
composers  who  are  too  poor  to  get 
their  milfeic  published.  He  loves  one 
SU-1  but  takes  up  with  another  who  is 
merely  playing  him  tof  what  she  can 
get.  In  the  end  he  sees  the  error  of 
his  ways  and  goes  back  to  his  formei 
"  ^  E.  L.  H. 


sweetheart. 


MUSIC 


As  gay  leader  of  the  "Love  'em  am 
j  Leave  'em  Girls,"  and  hostess-owner  o 

a   prosperous  New  York  night  clut 

Billie  Dove  ventures  on  ground  Strang 
I  to  her  dainty  feet.  When  she  is  no^ 
j  reciting  her  songs  or  whirling  grace; 

fully  on  the  waxed  dance  floor,  she  ha) 

a  little  story  to  tell.  She  is  Mami  | 
1  Hudler.  originally  of  New  Orleans  ami 
'  San    Francisco,   and  now   known  a. 

Rodeo  West,  making  a  lot  of  mone 

and  providing  all  too  generously  fo 

the  whole  Hudler  family.     Brood,    !       -    _    — ^..v^.^u, 

moody,  taciturn  fellow  who  goes  abouj  Cara,  si,  tu  mi  consumi-  Handel  Rend 
P^l'?  °1  hj- -'P'-eno  al  ci;!io;  three  songs  from  "Aii 


ROLAND  HAYES 
Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  gave  yestsrda; 
afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall  his  sscor  i 
Boston  recital    of  the  present  season 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Bononcini 


Old  English  Song  Cycle"  arranged  b- 
Henry  Coleman-Handel.  Pack  Clouds 


left  hand  facing  outward,  is  her  man 
ager.  Out  on  the  coast  where  he  wa 
considered  a  good  violinist,  he  stoppe 

a  bullet  intended  for  Mamie  by  Oscdjaway;  Arne.  Love  me  or  iove  me  nni 
Oldfield.  adventurer  then,  and  now  rat3  ,        ,  " 

at    twenty-two    millions    through    d""^^'^'  thy  youth;  Brahmq. 

field  holdings.    The  story  is  that  bot  Suessliebchen.  Nicht  mehr  zu  d  r 

men  want  Mamie.  Oldfield  to  decoraq  ^"    gehen,    Sonntag,    Nachtigal.  Bot- 
hls  mansion.  Brood  because  he  lovd^^haft:  Negro  Spirituals— Who  is  dat  p - 
her.    The  odd  part  is  that  Mamie,  d^"""'  Choose  your  seat  and  sit  down. 
Rodee.  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  ca^ shepherd  feed  my  sheep:  Lit'l  Dawd  ' 
not  or  will  not  see  that  Brood  is  111^'^^  ""^  y°'  Harp,  In-a  dat  mornin". 
min  for  her.  until  the  last  minute.  S11  Hayes  sang,  as  usual,  to  an  au7  ' 

quarrels  with  him,  insults  him,  yet  a  ^^''ge  enough  to  fill  the  hall  anr;5 

ways  is  the  one  to  make  up.  After  sH  ^'""f,'?,  tne  stage:  many  more  stood.  TiJS. 
has  sung  a  ditty  about  "A  ^ride  without'''  '^^"^  *  ""'^  puzzling  to  see  the  pla-  ' 


er  of  an  art  sO  un-, 
oice  and  a  technique 
.ncnal.  But  there  the 
lo  piove  that  in  these 
ihe  gaudier  talents  alone 

,r,dnrs''long  air  ,  (Po«'^''>' ,'1 
th"  tenor  achieved  a  delicate  , 
ss  of  tone,  an  agility  and  gr;" 
iraslnc  that  were  to  pervade  hio 
,,D  of  earlier  songs,  relieved  by  thr 
oader  stWe  and  expressive  beauty  of 
Holders  "Rendil  sereno"  from  the  op- 
«-a  -St^^arme"  (1732^  Howards  "Love 
In  ThJ^Ywjth  '    was  a  charming  and 
iprighUv  sone  by  a  little  Unown  Ens- 
fSh  composer  11710-1782).  a  pupil  of  the 
famorDi-  Pcpusch  (collaborator  with-^ 

^Kudng' hf 'eScfSnly  by  per- 
fec'^^Ion'of'  phrasing  by  excellently, 
chosen  tempi,  by  purity  of  sty  e  with 
little  variation  of  vocal  color  and  onlj 
the  most  delicate  variations  of  volume, 
he  was  somewhat  handicapped  m  treat, 
ine  his  group  of  Brahms  songs,  which 
demanded  a  greater  warmth  of  manner 
and  a  readier  emotional  flexibility  than 
Mr.  Hayes  had  to  offer  yesterday. 

He  was  most  pleasing  in  the  final 
erouD  of  spirituals.  He  may  not  sing 
the<=e  songs  in  the  most  typically  negro 
sfrvle.  as  has  been  objected  by  some  <« 
critics,  but  then  Mr.  Hayes's  way  is 
to  refine  everything  that  he  touches,  it 
is  his  outstanding  virtue,  Indeed.  And 
here,  to  refinement  of  style  is  added  a 
warm  beauty  of  tone,  a  racial,  lilting 
freedom  of  rhythm,  a  very  human  pa- 
thos, an  irresistible  conviction,  that  tin - 
part  to  it  a  warmer  glow,  a  moie  living 

*^The^'  usual  enthusiasm    was  evinced. 


records.  One  Hicks,  whose  •\<-ite  Is  abouu 
to  be  confined,  is  in  a  highly  nervous 
state,  a  character  well  drawn  and  weU| 
played  by  Mr.  Martin,  without  forcing  ; 
the  note;  One  of  the  best  portrayals  in  ; 
the  comedy.    Norman  is  disgusted  at 
the  idea  that  his  son  will  be  adopted  i 
by  persons  unknown  to  him;  that  he  | 
will  not  see  his  son  and  heir.   Isabel  Is 
about  to  leave  the  hospital.  Norman 
tatmts  her  with  abandoning  the  child 
for  her  "career" — he  speaks  the  word 
sneeringly.    She  is  inhuman.    The  two 
ecu'eam  in  recriminations.    Miss  Hart- 
zell,  who  plays  Isabel,  makes  little  of 
the  part  here  and  later.  She  gives  no 
reason  for  Isabel's  sudden  passion,  her 
artistic  ambitions,  and  at  last  her  ma- 
ternal love  and  willingness  to  abandon 
her  art. 

:  In  the  third  act  Norman  cares  for 
the  baby  in  a  boarding  house,  Monica, 
Che  landlady's  daughter  .falls  in  love 
with  him.  When  Norman  learns  that 
the  hospital  wishes  the  baby  back,  she 
offers  to  run  ofT  with  the  father — she 
thinks  he  is  a  widower — and  the  child. 
Gilbert  has  explained  to  Madge.  Nor- 
man's behavior.  She  comes  into  the 
room.  Isabel  comes  in.  Here  is  the 
familiar  farcical  situation,  but  it  is  not 
treated  in  a  sufficiently  whimsical  or 
original  manner.  The  French  do  this 
sort  of  thing  much  better.  Madge 
leaves  the  room,  after  she  has  heard 
the  parents  quarreling.  Monica  has 
changed  her  mind.  Isabel  is  seen  rock- 
ing the  baby.  The  curtain  falls  as 
there  is  tallt  of  necessary  and  intimate 
clothing  for  it. 

There  is  this  to  be  said:  the  comedy 
Ls  clean,  when  it  might  easily  be  licen- 
tious or  vulgar.  Mr.  Mitchell_has  flayed 
the  role  of  Norman  so  iMig  that  he 
probably  pitches  his  performance  in  a 
higher  key  than  at  the  beginning,  and 
seeks   broader   efXects.     He   is  often 


Gypsy  Love  Song,  has  a  bass  voice  ol 
range  and  a  certain  degree  of  sonority, 
unfortunately,  that  particular  song  de- 
mands what  might  be  called  a  double 
bass  voice;  a  ^reat  rarity  in  light  opera 
ranks    Eugene  Cowles  had  it,  back  m 
1898-99.    Miss  Bair,  in  Pompom's  one 
number,  "Only  in  the  Play,"  with  Mr. 
Titus,  proved  that  she  too  had  a  pleas- 
ing voice.    Mr.  Pitkin,  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Hermson.  in  the  comedy  roles, 
chose  to  play  them  without  resort  to 
1  subtlety  of  form  or  expression.  The 
chorus  of  Hussars,  gypsies  and  femi- 
nine drummers  was  notably  effective, 
considering  their  paucity  of  numbers. 
1  The  stage  settings  and  costumes  were 
consistently  of  the  sort  which  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  comic  operas  have  as- 
sembled for  them.  They  evoked  memo- 
ries of  the  old  Bennett  &  Moulton  days 
'  when   good   voices   and   honest  buf- 
foonery were  considered  of  prime  Im- 
portance, and  scenery  was  simply  some- 
thing behind  which  stage  hands  might 
hide  or  ladies  of  the  chorus  pause  to 
pull  up  their  cotton  hose.      W.  E.  G. 


and  other  spirituals  were  added  to  the,  amusing  and  at  times  he  is  very  human 
program.  °-  °'      in  his  paternal  pride  and  anxiety._  Mr 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

rmnxTAL  'Simple     Simon."  muiJeal' 

com°dJ^  with  Ed  Wynn:  firet  Unw  on  ap- 
Bta»    Friday  evening.  ■ 

COPLEY-'  rhe  Middle  Watch."  nautld 
farce:  fifth  week.  <-i,,«'." 

Company:  last  week.  Tri^v,,- 

MiTF'^TIC— '  T'he  Fortune  Teller.  VicWc 
Herte^U  ctSTc  opera  revived,  wUh  Eleanor 
Painter.  .    .j    * , 

PLYMOUTH  —  "I"'"lf,i,A'?,^*°*' 
comedy.  •»'ith  Thomas  Mitchell. 

SHCBFRT  "Pleasure    Bound.  revuo,-i 

with  Phi'l  Baker:  last  week. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOtJSE— Kuth  St.  Denl»- 
Ted  Shawn,  dances:  tomsht  only. 

(Note— The   Tremont.  Wiltar 
bert  Lyric  Theatres  are  dark.i 


and  Sl^l^j 


^vw  2,  /  / 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance- in  Boston  of  "Little  Acci- 
dent," a  comedy  in  three  acts  by, 
Thomas  Mitchell  and  Floyd  Dell,  basedj 
on  the  latter's  novel,  "The  Unmarriedi 
Father."  Presented  by  Crosby  Gaige  at 
the  Morosco  Theatre,  New  'York  or^ 
Oct.  9,  1928.  Staged  by  Joseph  Graham 
and  Arthui-  Hurley.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Norman  Overbeck.  Elvina  Enders,  Madge 
Ferris.  Patricia  Barclay,  Monica  Case 
Isabel  Drury,  Katherine  Alexander. 
Mrs.  Case,  Clara  Woodbury.  Hicks,  John 
Butlct* 

The  cast  last  night: 

D0119  Overbeck   -^'"ntvy. 

■;„,ie   .   Madelaine  Barr 

Mr.-i.  Overbeck   Siisanne  Jackstni 

.)    ,T.   Overbeck  William  Wadswoitfi 

Norman  Overbeck    Thomas.  Milrhel 

(iilbert  Band    FlemniB  JVard 

l.w.-inda  Overbeck   ,  ^''''''*'rh""  i,. 

laiipi  Parke    .lane  Tra.vloi 

Ma(?ip  Ferris  .   Susan  (Jonroy 

Rev    Doctor  Gilford    HaV'.v  F"'"""'! 

MisR  (  lark    Marilyn  Howard 

Hirks  •       •   Owen  Mardn 

Rndolnho'  AmVndelaro  Adrian  Rofley 

Miss  Heminfway   , ^'^^il^'T.r 

nr.  Zerncckc   „-Tane  Se.vmm  r 

Monica  Case    jCatherme  Haslln(^8 

Mrs.  Case     Jane  Marbury 

Think  for  a  minute  how  a  French 


j  dramatist  writing  for  the  Palais  Royal 
audience  would  have  treated  the  theme 
of  this  comedy!  Norman  Overbeck,  en- 
I  gaged  to  Madge  Ferris,  is  supposed  to 
1  take  a  prominent  part  In  the  rehearsal 
'  of  his  wedding.  He  prepared  himself 
for  the  ordeal  by  coming  home  in  the 
early  morning  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
so  that  his  father  suggested  gin  instead 
of  coffee  for  his  son's  breakfast.  As  he 
is  pulling  himself  together,  Norman  i 
receives  a  mysterious  letter  from  a 
maternity  hosp'ital  in  Chicago.  He  con- 
sults, at  first  timidly,  his  friend,  a, 
lawyer,  Gilbert  Rand.  Is  it  a  case  of! 
blackmail?  No.  What  is  the  meaning; 
of  the  letter?  Little  by  little  the  whole 
story  Is  told.  The  telling  is  one  of  the 
best  scenes  in  the  comedy;  it  is  played 
in  comedy  vein,  whereas  later  the  per- 
formance Is  for  the  most  part  frankly 
farcical — remhiding  one  of  the  old 
"roaring"  farces  and  "screaming"  farces 
popular  In  the  days  of  the  Boston 
Museum  In  the  60s  and  early  70s, 

It  seems  that  Norman  had  fallen  des- 
perately ill  love  with  Isabel,  a  Cam- 
bridge girl,  wh<^n  he  was  a  law  student 
at  Harvard.    'Twas  on  a  summer  night 
they  wandered  far  from  town,  entered 
a  wcKDd  and  were  lost  or  pretended  to 
be  lost.    They  lost  their  heads.  Nor- 
man begged  her  to  marry  him.  She 
was  one  of  the  emancipated  tribe,  who 
wished  to  live  her  own  life  and  follow 
her  career  as  an  artist.    She  refused, 
him.    He  went  home  to  Vickley.  111., 
and  not  able  to  forget  Isabel  engaged 
himself  to  Madge.    Isabel,  when  she 
found  out  that  she  was  with  child,  en-j 
tered  a  maternity  hospital.    The  letter! 
that  upset  Norman  was  from  a  doctor. 
Although  Gilbert  did  his  best  to  dLs-| 
^suade  his  friend,  Norman,  alleging  im-j 
gjortant  business,  rushes  to  Chicago, 
fg.  The  .second  act  plays  in  the  waiting 
OS  om  of  the  hospital.    It  is  amusing, 
..,^ht  like  the  third  act.  too  long  spun  out. 
man  finds  that  he  is  the  father  of' 
oy.    He  submits  to  a  physical  cx- 
aation  for  the  sake  of  the  hospital 


Ward  gave  Gilbert  character.  Among 
the  women,  Mrs.  Marbury  as  Mrs.  Case; 
Miss  Hastings  as  the  lovable  and  loving' 
Monica;  and  Miss  Seymour,  the  digni- 
fied Dr.  Zernecke  were  the  ones  to  be 
most  commended.  An  audience  filling 
the  theatre  laughed  almost  continuously 
and  uproarcusly. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"The  Fortune  Teller" 

"The  Fortune  Teller.''  comic  opera  In 
three  acts,  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  libretto 
by  Harry  B.  Smith:  first  performed  in  New 
York  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  Sept.  1S»8. 
with  Alice  Nielsen  as  Musette:  revived  at 
the  Jolson  Theatre,  New  York.  Nov.  4.' 
1928.  with  Tessa  Kosta  as  Musette:  per-| 
formed  last  evening  at  the  Majestic  Thea- 
tre with  the  following  cast;  • 

Musette   Eleanor  Painter 

Irma   Eleanor  Painter 

Lt.    Fedor  Eleanor  Painter 

Fresco   Kobt.  Pitkin 

Count  Berezowskl  William  J.  McCarthy 

Sandor    Philip  Conyers 

Ladtslas   ■   ■   Eric  Titus 

Boris    Harry  Hermfon 

Pompom    Sara  Bair 

Vaninka    Sophia  RobinKin 

Rafael    Jack  Bosnian 

Waldcmar    Edward  Taylor 

Jeweler   Edward  1  aylor 

Gen.    Korbay  Edward  Ta.vlor 

•When  Frank  L.  Perley  presented  "The 
Fortune  Teller"  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
in  March  of  1899,  he  referred  to  the 
Alice  Nielsen  Opera  Company  as  "the 
largest  and  most  perfectly  cast  light 
opera  company  in  America."  He  was 
proud  of  his  sen-sational  ■^dinim  corps, 
his  band  of  trumpeters,  his  enlarged 
orchestra.  He  had  reason  to  be  proud 
also  of  his  cast.  Our  own  Eugene 
Cowles  was  Sandor.  Richard  Golden 
was  Fresco,  Joseph  Herbert  was  Count 
Berezowski,  Joseph  Cawthorn  was  Boris. 
Marguerlta  Sylva  was  Pompom.  These 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Their  Own  Desire" 

An  all -talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Frances  Marion  and  James  Forbes 
from  the  story  by  Sarita  Fuller;  directed 
by  E.  Mason  Hopper  and  presented  by 
Metrp-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

Lally  Norma  Shearer 

Harriet.'  Belle  Bennett 

Marlett.  Lewis  Stone 

Jack  Robert  Moniiromery 

Beth  Heleiie  Millard 


RDTHSTlENiSAND  i 
TED  SHAWN  DANCE 


By  PHIXIP  HALE 

Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  as- 
sisted by  a  "symphonic  orch<!Stral 
quartet"  gave  an  entertainment  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Miss 
St.  Denis's  program  was  as  follows; 
White-  Jade  (muric  by  Clifford 
Vaughan).  Bas-Relief  figure  from  Ang- 
kor-Vat (Berge),  Serimpi- Javanese 
Court  Dancee  (Vaughan) ;  a  Tagore 
Poem,  Carpenter;  Natch  Dance  from 
"Bakawali"  (Nevjp). 

Mr.  Shawn's  program  included:  Invo- 
cation to  the  Thunderbird  (Sousa); 
Ramadan  Dance  (Anis  Fuleihan) : 
Gnossienne  (Satiel:  Flamenco  Dances 
(Native  ons);  Dance  of  the  Bull  God 
(Griffles).  The  two  Were  seen  in  a 
Suite:  Tillers  of  the  Soil  (Meyerowlta) ; 
Idyll  (Stoughton);  Vocturne  (Debussy), 
and  Josephine  and  Hlppolyte  (Drigo). 

The  program  also  included  Chopin's 
Nocturne  in  E  flat  (played  by  Mr. 
Cohen)  ;Mmuet  by  Paradis  (the  quar- 
tet); and  other  pieces. 

There  was  a  large  audience  which 
applauded  the  old  and  new.  The  "White 
Jade,"    the    "Idyll;    the  Gnossienne, 
,^e  Flamencos  and  the  Nautch  Dance 
[met  with  special  favor  before  "Jose 


now  to  be  seen  at  Loew's  State,  had  in 
mind,  Is  a  little  hard  to  understand. 
Was  It  serious  propaganda  against  di- 
vorce, exemplified  by  the  lachrymose 
Miss  Belle  Bennett,  the  embarrassed  Mr. 
Lewjs  Stone  with  his  partner  in  crime. 
Miss  Hclene  Millard?  Or  was  it  instead 
a  dissertation  on  the  difficulties  of  young 
love  in  society  circles,  involving  Miss 
Norma  Shearer  and  Mi-,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery? What  ever  it  was,  didn't 
quite  get  across.  Miss  Shearer,  who 
has  proved  herst^lf  an  able  and  atract- 
ive  actress  in  serious  drama  like  "The 
Trial  of  Mary  Dugan "  and  In  polite 
comedy  such  as  "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheney,"  is  ml.scast  as  a  hard  and  cyn- 
ical fiapprr  who  cultivates  bad  man- 
ners as  assiduously  as  she  smokes  cigar- 
ettes. The  real  trouble  with  the  pic- 
ture, however,  is  not  with  the  players 
nor  with  the  plot,  which  contains  the 
elements  of  exciting  drama,  but  with 

^j.,-  ......     the  uncertain  and  artificial  photography 

piayerrbecame'  staris  In'dueTime;  years  |  and  direction.    Tco  many  incidents  are 


phine  and  Hippolytle  was  reached.  Miss 
St.  Denis's  sumptuous  costumes  and  her 
dexterous  management  of  what  to 
others  would  have  been  an  encumbance 
— colored  skirts.  ■  floating  draperies — 
were  as  remarkable  to  tho.se  who  had 
not  see  nher  as  her  bas-relief  figure 
from  the  Angkor-Vat  and  her  Javane.<!e 
dance  were  interesting  to  those  fasci- 
nated by  everything  that  is  oriental  m 
art.  To  some  the  exquisite  White  Jade, 

      the  perfection  of  beauty  in  repose,  as 

Aunt  Caroline. '.'.v.  . .  ...v. Cecife  Cunnmf lianT  '  the  the  curtain  rises  and  discloses  the 

y"^''«  Nate...._«   ^^i'P'  Hf,'**''V  seat«d  woman,   is  the  one  thing  bv 

Mildred J^une  Nalh  f  which  the  Miss  St.  Denis  of  the  later 

Just  what  the  director  of  '.'Their  Own  w'"       ""f  "i  J'**^^"','^  'T'.T 

_   ,    „  _,,        ,    \  ^   ^  ^,      bered.  Next  to  jV  they  would  put  the 

Desire,    Norma  Shearer  s  latest  film,  |  Javanese  dance  and  the  scene  with  the 

musical  instrument  untouched  because 
the  song  would  not  come  to  the  singer. 

Mr.  Shawn's  Gnossiene,  a  grotesque 
dance  in  honor  of  the  Cretan  snake 
goddess,  and  the  series  of  Flamenco 
dances,  appealed  strongly  to  the  audi 
ence. 

As  an  exhibition  of  convincing  pan 
tomlme  the  entertainment  was  not  con- 
spieuous.  and  in  the  dances — If  dances 
they  can  be  justly  called — where  panto- 
mime was  the  essential  thing  the  story 
was  seldom  clearly  told.  Nor  can  it  bt 
said  that  some  of  the  dances.  Eastern 
and  the  Invocation  of  the  Thimderbird 
were  artistically  valuable  except  as  il- 
lustrations of  folklore  and  strsuige  re- 
ligious rites. 


ago,  of  course.  New  names  have  come 
up,  musical  modes  have  changed;  yet 
once  again  must  It  be  conceded  that 
the  scores  which  Victor  Herbert  wrote 
30-odd  years  ago  has  not  changed. 
Time  has  failed  to  dim  their  melodic 
beauties,  their  humor,  their  superbly 
fashioned  finales.  Even  with  an  aver- 
age-sized band  of  musicians  any  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  conductor  can 
make  jnanifest  that  wonderful  skill  in 
orchestration  which  was  Herbert's  alone 
in  his  day.  If  his  librettist  was  witty 
and  inventive,  like  Henry  Blossom,  so 
much  the  better.  Perhaps  "The  For- 
tune Teller"  would  have  come  through 
the  years  more  happily  If  Harry  B. 
Smith,  its  librettist,  had  been  more 
original.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  had  a 
hand  in  so  many  books  that  he  was 
able  to  do  justice  to  only  a  few;  and 


left  unexplained  and  there  is  one  of 
the  most  unconvincing  studio  storms  on 
record. 

Lally  Marlett.  vivacious  and  pretty 
gill  in  her  early  twenties,  is  overcome 
with  dismay  and  disgust  when  she  finds 
that  her  father  is  getting  a  divorce  to 
marry  Beth  Cheever,  a  well-preserved 
middle-aged  lady  with  a  grown  son. 
Struck  by  the  sight  of  her  mother's 
unhappiness,  Lally  resolves  never  to  fall 
in  love  and  certainly  never  to  marry. 
Nevertheless,  when  she  meets  a  likable 
boy  who  calls  himself  Jack,  last  name 
undeclared,  she  finds  her  resolution 
difficult  to  siLstain.  A  casual  question 
reveals  the  fact  that  Jack  is  none  other 
than  the  son  of  the  insinuating  Mrs. 
Cheever.  Knowing  what  her  marriage 
would  mean  to  her  mother,  Lally  sends 
Jack  away  and  refuses  to  see  him.  He 


"The  Fortune  Teller"  was  not  one  of  ^persuades  her  to  take  a  midnight  canoe 

'^'^^^V        .     ■««    T5.<„t-„  „j      trip  that  turns  to  disaster  when  their 

Last  evening  Miss  Painter  scored  an,  , 
individual  triumph,  vocally  and  histri-  craft  overturns  m  Lake  Michigan, 
onically,  in  the  triple  role  of  Irma,  fian-  The  loss  of  their  child  draws  Mr.  and 
cee  of  Ladisla.s,  of  Musette,  the  gyp-sv.  Mrs.  Marlett  together  once  more  and 
and  of  Fedor.  Irma's  twin  brother,  .sen-  when  in  the  end  Lally  and  Jack  are  1 
tenced  to  be  shot  for  desertion  from  the  found  alive,  though  out  of  their  heads 
Hungarian  army.  An  arduous  occupa-  from  exposure,  everrthlng  is  all  set 
tlon,  this  constant  changing  of  cas-  for  a  happy  family  reunion.  Norma 
tumes,  with  consequent  change  of  de-  shearer,  seemingly  a  trifle  ill  at  ease  in 
portment.  Miss  Painter  kept  all  her  the  midst  of  the  melodramatic  develop- 
stage  appointments,  however,  and  im-  ments  of  the  plot  is  her  usual  pleasing 
proved  as  the  performance  progressd.  self,  save  for  a  newlv  contrived  and  un- 
Hers  is  a  rich  mezzo-soprano  voice,  ad-  pleasantly  artificial  iaugh,  Robert  Mont- 
mlrably  trained,  superbly  controlled,  goniery  makes  a  likable  young  lover 
In  the  czardas.  "Romany  Life,"  or  the  and  Lewis  Stone,  distinctly  out  of  his  ele- 
"Dance  of  Nations,"  that  voice  soared  ment,  turns  in  a  good  performance  as 
true  and  sure;  alone  it  charmed,  as  in  the  philandering  Marlett  Belle  Ben- 
iJ]^,..?^"'^  '"^"^^  ^"^^  is  distressinglv  teai  ful  and  cUngine 

NiShtingale,  ^'^^  unhappy  Mrs  Marlett.  E.  L.  H. 

Mr.  Conyers,  to  whom  fell  the  famou.=;  | 


VIRGINIA  >\'ARREN 

Virginia  Warren,  a  young  soprano  o 
Winchester,  who  has  recently  retuinec 
to  these  shores  from  studies  and  a  coi; 
cert  debut  in  Paris,  gave  a  first  Bosto: 
recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  T 
appreciative    audience   of   more  tha: 
average  size  she  sang  the  followuv. 
program:  Handel,  "  Oh  Sleep,  why  dcs 
thou  leave  me?'  ;  Haydn.  "My  Mothr; 
I  bids    me    bind    my    hair";  Caccin: 
r'AmarUli";  Bach,  "Phoebus,  le  drole  es- 
fou";    Brahms.    ■  Bo;schaft";  St;.'i 
"Freundllche    Vi,<;.on  '    and  "S;,! 
Chen";  Debussy,   C  rst  I'extase  laiig> 
euse"  and  "Green";  Faure.  "Clair  d. 
lune";  Chabrier,   "Lcs  Cigales";  Verd 
"paro  Nome  ("Rigolelto") ;  Carpenter 
"When  I  bring  to  you  colored  tojs 
'"The  sleep  that  flits  nn  baby's  eyp.= 
and  "To  a  young  '  T'  - 

mirable  accompan 

delightfully  and   .  ,     lu    .  . 

I  with  tact,  was  Benittia  Zighera,  iii> 
harpist  of  the  Boston  SyJnphon 
orchestra. 

I    Miss  Warren's  vice  has  a  charmingl; 
I  fresh,  youthful  quality  and  a  degree  c 
natural  agility  that  make 
defects  of  her  technique  ir. 
Her  intelligence,  which  mar., 
in  many  ways,  pronipt.s  hrr  lo  i  :i 
songs  well  suited,  in  gtr.rial,  to  t'.-.'. 
qualities  and  to  shun  others,  howc, i- 
attractive.     This  self-imposed  limita 
tion  did  not  prevent  the  singer  fron 
compiling  an  unusually  pU-,^":;;';  ■ 
gram.    Since  faults  have  br 
at,  it  may  be  best  to  deal  w 
here  and  pass  to  ple.isanier  ' 
Miss  WaiTen  does  not  i>ooisess  th 
of  producing  an  even  scrde  from  i 
bottom  of  her  ample  naturaJ  r 
Her  high  notes,  when  suns  with  c:-. 
are  forced  and  tight,  '  wise, 

passes  them  off,  with 
m  a  light  and  rathf.-  'ls<(etc' 


SANS  TfeEtH 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Wharton,  president  of  the 


/  /u-t.  2  V'  (  fj  ^-  nations; 

AIDS  TO  THE   CONFERENrF/iw^ich  promised' the' 'foUowlnK  pfecTs': 
v^v,     A.  v^i^  Ig^jj^  ^  jj.jj  jyjpdtner,  Allegretto, 

By  PHILIP  HALE  icon  Grazia;  Poulenc,  Trois  Mouvcments  i 

New  Jersey  state  Dental  As^ocYation/ says' that  L„I^!.  ^fT'"^*''®  ^JVAro  Wakatsuki,  former  j^^^isi^'^MacCou'^^lwwed^^hw^^^^ 
In  1000  years  people  may  be  born  without  teeth  f    T  Japan  and  its  chief  delegate  to  the  Idowed  with  good  taste,  a  light  and 

t (having  no  use  for  them  "Chicken  a  la  Kine'  r°"°°"  Conference,  included  in  his  luggage  'fluent  techniqup,  and  a  habit  (occa- 
;'tenderloin  steak  and  other  soft  foods  are  de-  t^e  finest  Sake,  which  friends  »'°t"f 'at'"c?ucial    nointrin'  Bacl"! 

priving  the  teeth  of  the  work  they  were  for-  Z  v,™      ^^"V  ^""^^"^tulation  ^ni  ^Zkltsne  Sa 

merly  called  upon  to  accomplish,  such  as  maS-  'l"'^'^^"  "^s  sagacity.  Suppose  that  the  chief  Iter  gracefully,  the  chorale  tune  itself 
ticating  fresh  buffalo  meat "    Tenderloin  steak    ^  ^^^  ^^  °^  nations  had  been  so 'with  warmly;  singing,  delicately  nuanced 

a  "soft  food"?  The  doctor'  is  t6  be  coneratu-  l*^''""'i"ul  and  far-seeing;  Prance  with  a  basket  ^."^  (not  forcing  it  upon  the  attention 
lated  on  his  meat  man     Many  of  ITifZ  C^^^^^'^^'     .'^  Burgundy;  Italy  pta'sis)""'"^  unnecessary  em- 

fathers  in  New  England  had  firm  and  glistening  \Z,1  ™^  Cristi-the  United  States  with  - 

teeth,  but  in  their  day  buffalo  did  not  roam  inr!  England   with   it^  Bass  on 

3vcr  the  meadows  of  Massachusetts  and  the  1,  /  ^"  amicable  and  world-sat- 

fiills  of  New  Hampshire,  or  slake  their  thirst  ''"'^"'^  brought  about?  Or 

Ji  the  Connecticut  or  Penobscot  7     °   ^^^'^^  babbling,   confusion  of. 

Few  of  us  will  probably  live  to  see  the  day  w.f"^^' ^"5J'^  Z°'^'^^-  "^"'^^o^e  threats?   Let  the  rhythmic   bass,   moreover,   was  often 
when  teeth  will  only  be  under  museum  glass  ZJ^         ,t  ansv;er.  according  to  their  "-'"^ 

have  been  born  toothless  and  may  stilL     j  ""^^^^      ^"  ancient  con- 

0  be  found.    Pherecrates  had  no  teeth  from  "^^"^^        P^^sed  resolutions  when  drunk  anc 
.irth  to  death,  yet  he  wa^  esteemed  as  a  dra    ^^^ff^-^^  them  when  sober, 
natic  poet;  he  invented  the  Pherecratic  verse  example  of  the  North  American  In- 

.nd  was  quoted  frequently  by  Athenaeus.  There  ^Medip  *l'!hh°'/°'^^'' '  '^J^l  ""^'^"'"^  °^  ^^"^ 
re  several  noteworthy  instances  of  men  anrf  ,  ^abbalanja   and    the    other  worthiei 

■omen  who  lived  without  tee  Sin  the  uppe^t„"T  '°  °'  wen  I  Bach,  "a"  WeT  t^chniruHoo 'Lved 

iw-tne  great  Pvrrh,,..   Tr„.„„;,„"..  "l  "^1^"'  to  be  commended;  If  there  were  the  though  1  ^^er  well  in  this    pleasant,  polished 

-  "  ~  melodious  music.    In  Ravel's  Sonatlne," 

pleasing    modern    adaptation    of  the 


undue    and    unnecessary  em- 

In  playing  the  French  Suite,  she  used 
la  touch  of  such  feathery  lightness  (per- 
ihaps  in  emulation  of  the  timid  clavi- 
jcfiord)  as  to  achieve  Insignificance  In- 
i  stead   of  the  desired  delicacy.  The 


over-emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the 
musically  more  interesting  treble.  But 

Shtf"univa°cS'  ^-^^^ 

Glazunov's  well-wrought  variations 
on  a  theme  of  Russian  flavor  proved 
Miss  MacCoU  _  capable  of  the  warm 
sonoroas,  varied  tone  that  would  have 
been  useful   (in  moderation)   in  her 


O'    ^  -»  .  - 
—        S  w  S  o  t«  m 


as 


iw-tne  great  Pyrrhus,  Euryphaeus  the  Cy- 
™  an,  Euryptolemus,  King  of  the  Cypriots,  and 
lat  noble  virgin  known  to  Melancthon;  she 
welt  at  the  Codrt  of  Ernst,  Duke  of  Lunen- 
1^1.  who  proclaimed  her  to  be  of  great  gravity 

SelJTnf-./"  continued  bone 

nstead  of  "uppers." 


of  the  Smoking  Parliament,  or  Tabaks-Col- 
legium  of  his  Pru.ssian  Majesty,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, would  not  wisdom  come  forth  from  the 
smoke  wreaths?  "Tobacco  smoke  is  the  on. 
element  in  which,  by  our  European  manners 
men  can  sit  silent  together  without  embarrass- 
ment, and  where  no  man  is  bound  to  speak  on< 


ayTJrei:  ^n^""".^  ^  our  -rd' more  than  h^  h^ a^tuX  and^renU"! 

-ot  iecSsarUv   ^fr?'""^''  «^°'"'""""les  would  ^^"^  to  say  .  .  .  sedative,  gently-soothing  gent 
anrsoan  bo.  ZJ  clarifying  tobacco  smoke  (if  the  room  were  we  1 

^slSZ^  ^"i^L^^^Zr^-^^  the  air  kept  goS 


French  18  th  century  harpsichord  style, 
nf  fJi  ?',t  ^^°wed  herself  quite  aware 
or  the  style  of  performance  appropriate 
to  the  music,  she  aimed  at  a  crvstal- 
wfft  f  ^'■"J  ?^ ,  t«"e  not  Inconsistent 
with  a  tenderly  languishing  phrase  that 
is  equally  French.  She  was  not  un- 
successful. 

MacColl  was  applauded  by  » 
fairly  large  audience.  s.  S, 


ss  intPiiicrihi»  .  "  not  oe:  •-">"»>'-;u,  upen  atop,  ana  the  a  r  kept  eood 

a  the  conce  f  ^  ^^""nciatlon  than  many  now  ^'ith  the  obligation  to  a  minimum  of  sKecl 
p  deoenZf  i  ^'''^hestral  composers  surely  gives,  human  intellect  and  insight  tl^ 

mmp^i^^^  T  !       "^'^  °"  percussion  in-  best  chance  they  can  have  .  .    Who  win  deliv, 

rA^temuT  S  mft  TT.l  fn^  S.^'T'  ^'^""^  ^^^^ 

idn't  any  teeth.  'C  a  tooth       h,?  ,f         ^'^"^"^  ^^^^^        ^^"dest  nations  a 

t  that  man  couid  Sy  on  the  b^^d  ,m  b^r  *°  «  nameless  death?"    Or  would  tl 

r  than  any  man  I  ever  "aw-'  ^         Conference   be   dissolved    in   smoke?  Wou. 

smoke-screens  hide  the  battleships  In  question'/ 


r  than  any  man  I  ever  saw, 

Her  diction,  sometimes  clear,  is  often 
marred  by  the  tendency  of  her  vowels 
10  lapse  into  a  benevolent  neutrality. 

To  compensate  for  these  defects, 
obvious  but  not  seriou!5ly  offensive  to 
the  critical  ear.  Miss  Warren  displayed 
qualities  of  taste,  intelligence,  and 
musical  sense  that  made  her  work  very 
pleasing.  She  sang  her  opening  group 
of  airs  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
with  admirable  purity  of  style,  phrasing 
.serenely  for  Handel,  with  delightful 
gi'ace  In  Haydn's  charming  song,  with 

sustained  breadth  for  old  Cacclni,  with  ,  xjcunc  wa^s  u,  wuiumi  jjiuuu  u 

commendable  agility  and  with  healthy  >natornit„     n^i     »»       .  ^ 
vivnclty  and  humor  in  Bach's  lively  air  iT^*"'i'tL,r   '  L^^T""  ^ 
from  the  cantata  "Phoebus  and  Pan"         "il  {^1  f°J^L  .?°t  She 
^whlch  has  been  staged  as  a  very  di- !j\f!Jl°tt  ejV^   A^^^^  was  the  task 

-.crtlng  musical  farce).  The  fresh  {L^'l'^l  *  ''"le  lone  woman's  wistful 
.eauty  of  her  voice  was  especially  apt  w^a^^ffe/'^c'^^f t^U^Se^ 

To  her  German  group  she  gave  a  flcuE  son 'hp;''n'?.lHt'', ''^."f"  ^1.°'"  * 
IlghUy  ecstatic  beauty  thlt  suited  both  ment^  her  ron^i^rn^^ 
her    songs    and    herself;    there    wa.s  ^^"If't^"X/irt 

soeclal    charm    in    her    sineine    of  k  ■  upbraid  her  and  her  joy  when 

Brahms's'''''Bo\chaft.''"  S^'"Slng! 


IRMA  WATSON 

Last  night  in  Recital  hall  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Miss 
Irma  Watson,  a  pupil  of  Clayton  D.  Gil- 
bert, head  of  the  dramatic  department 
of  the  conservatory,  presented  a  lyric 
action  recital  in  costume. 

The  affair,  which  was  by  Invitation, 
attracted  a  capacity  house.  There 
were  large  delegations  of  special  guests 
,from  Worcester.  Miss  Watson's  home 
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'  Twymley  and  the  Haggerty  woman  poK- 
ing  their  Inquisitive  and  envious  noses 
in  whenever  chance  arises,  create  and 
maintain  faithfully  and  charmingly  the 
oddly  contrasted  characters  which  Bar- 
rie  drew  so  truly  in  "The  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals."  Particularly  Miss 
Mercer.  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  the  star  as 
proclaimed  by  the  posters,  but  this  pic- 
ture is  as  truly  Miss  Mercer's  alone  as 
"Pour  Sons"  was  the  inalienable  prop- 


strong  and  independent.  In  one  dance 
they  embody  the  melodic  line';  they  re- 
produce musical  phrasing  with  delicacy 
and  nuance;  they  mark  out  a  theme, 
develop,  recapitulate,  and  clo.se.  In  an- 
other they  portray  the  healthy  zest  of 
peasants,  or  the  grotesque  and  futile 
fears  of  a  bad  dream— and  with  a  sense 
.V  dcsi^,  slightly  conventionalized, 
that  raises  the  dance  above  the  merely 
imitative.  Again,  they  together  and  In- 


Mr.  Wagenknecht's 


"Apprecia, 


erty  of  Margaret  Mann.    The  latter's  i  IjP  ■*Baln.  they  together  and  In 

Mother  Bernle  was  a  woman  proud  in  "jviouaiiy,  express,  with  the  assistant 
■»,,.  .  _  ^"  explanatory  title  and  iudlclou 


Brahms 's 
too,  was 
( though 


'Botschftft  "  So    nlpft-sine  V                    actepc  ner  simple  services 

she   in   her  F?^nch   sones  ^"u           "".^         exaltation  of  spirit 

sne   in   her  French  songs  ^hen,  after  his  honored  death,  she  sits 

1'^  natuially  at  her  neat  bureau  and  fondles  her 


she    could  not. 


enough,  convey  the  sensuous  flavor  of  ^oWr^^"^/, -[-"^^-^'^^^-^^^^^ 
Lextase  langoureuse' )  that  "Carole  blue  scarf,  the  real  letters  the 
nome."  for  all  Its  naive  charm,  was, medal,  the  cliainpagne  cork  In  alUhU 
fedt  as  an  anti-climax.  Her  per-  Miss  Mercer  actiiallv  lived  moved  an^ 
formance  of  It  had  style,  but  more  as  Barrie  would  have  her    If  she 

agility  than  clarity  or  freedom.  never  has  another  major  role  the  rnem! 

Her  graceful  singing  of  the  pleasant  ory  of  her  as  the  little  woman  with  pTil 
^^^"'i^J^-cT^t         closed  the  pro- and -scrubbiiig  brush  who  wanTed  tha 
gram  desen-ed  its  share  of  the  abun-  war  to  be  her  war  too  will  suffice 
dant  applause  that  rewarded  this  young  ,    Mr.  Wallace  perhaps 'has  taken  liber- 
.singer's  performance.    There  were  en-  ties   with  Kenneth's   character  Sir 

S.  S.     James  surely  did  not  hint  at  cowardice 


.METROPOLITAN 
"Seven  Days  Leave" 


yet  the  picture  would  persuade  us  that 
this  taciturn  youth  was  far  from  being 
of  heroic  mould,  until  his  return  to  the 
front  and  his  death  under  German  ma- 
chine gun  fh-e.  Naturally,  the  scope  of 
the  story  lias  been  extended.  There  is  a 


xplanatory  title  and  judicious 
costummg.  Tn-hat  might  be  called  the 
crisis-drama  of  an  individual.  So  it  was 
in  Kreutzberg's  "Angel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation." in  Georgi's  tortured  "Kassan- 
ora.  In  Kreutzberg's  "Je.ster's  Dance" 
A  few  moments  of  movement,  coupled 
with  peerless  pantomime,  and  the  bare 
soul  of  a  character,  or  the  essence  of  an 
eniotion.  is  reincarnated.  This  is  a 
subtle  art.  requiring  the  delicacy  and 
sureness  of  an  etchin?.  or  the  firm 
assurance  of  a  caricature. 

In  this  second  program,  composed  of 
new  dances  (except  for  Georgi's  drifting 
green  waltz),  the  German  dancers  re- 
vealed one  more  rare  dance  quality- 
humor    The  simple  joyousness  of  the 
Rural  Dance.  "  and  the  amusing  ex- 
aggeration of  the  "Bad  Dreams"  pre- 
pared  the  audience  for  the  wit,  the 
sparkle.,  the  spirited  fun  of  the  "Pot- 
pourri.    In  the  latter  the  artful  ac- 
companist, Mr.  WUckens,  whose  com- 
pasitions  and  plano-playin?  were  so  de- 
lightfully part  of  the  program,  eav- 
comic  assistance  to  the  dancers.  'Whilr 
I  they  pranced  and  mimicked,  he  prc- 
(Vided   additional   per<»u.ssion   with  li 
chair,  and  finally,  seeming  to  tire  c  ' 
his  job  he  simply  walked  off  the  stap- 
not  without  a  mischievous  leer  town' 


I  is 


.^n    all-ialkinr     «crecn     oomed.T  drams 
h-  ,inhn  Fairow  and  Dan  Tolh«roth 
I  V  n.v  .Sir  Jamm  Matthew  Bnrrie. 
01(1  Lad.v  ^hows  Her  Mfdals." 
nil-hard  VVlMace  and  nrcscnted 
I.  with  (he  foUowlnir  l  ast: 
''y   Gary  Cooper 

*"No?a'cc''ii  ImV.  Cooper  was  at  his  best'in"his"mis-  Waltz  were  most'' beautiful.   For  what 

 ''^'TrVin.^'T^"'}  !chievous  proposal  of  sonhood.    Of  the  {"'gnt  be  termed  program-dancing  (and 

5^  U  tV,„.    three  gossiping  charwomen.  Miss  Pig-  there  is  no  reason  why,  once  the  ad- 

eott  was  especially  engaging  as  the  gin  "I'ssion  is  made  that  the  dancer  may 

and  porter  guraling  Haggerty  woman.  Jl"""*'         movemenU  with  meaning 

Hers  ,was  a  flawless  characterization  '"^t  one  should  ca\il  at  what  particular 

W.  E.  G.  imeaning  be  suggested,  whether  It  be  * 


The  lu.sL  1.  .,  inaiutes  of  "Seven  Days 
Leave"  will  have  Barrie  lovers  fidgeting 
in  their  chair,'^.  The  picture  does  not 
open  with  the  four  charwomen  seated 
about  Mrs.  Dowey's  hospitable  table  in 
her  ba.semeiii    room,    eating  winkles. 


.       ,^  ^   the  cavorting  and  oblivious  two 

grog-shop  fight  with  Kenneth  thrashing  '  J."^  P^^^  dancing  (that  is  daucin 
the  entire  British  navy.  The  nocturnal  ^hich  is  bodily  expression  of  music  un 
excursions  of  Kenneth  and  Sarah  Ann  colored  by  the  addition  of  some'  cx 
are  visualized.  The  famous  concealed  traneous  emotion  or  characterization) 
bed  and  bathtub  are  shown,  amusingly    Kreutzberg's    Capriccio    and  Georgi's 

"  ■  Waltz  were  most  beautiful.   For  what 

might  be  termed  program-dancing  (and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  once  the  ad- 


KREUTZBERG  AND  GEORGI 

Harald     Kreutzberg     and  ■  Yvonne 


drlnUng  tea,  riuscusslng  momentous  warloeorgi  darce  naXrr<=  frn?^"  n 
probtens    bo.,  ting  of  their  relations'' S^/^'helfslc^i^'Tosto'^eduTlart 
part  In  the  conflict.     Assurance  soon  niaht  at  Svmnhrmv  hoii   i  j 
.supgljits  su.s„K  ion  that  another  direct- e„ce  was  fffifa^ic  i  ving  n  fof7ha^ 
oc Jhjfc  gone  «  >  ong   for  that  delicious  I  there  is  in  Boston  a  gen  ,1  fceUng  foJ 
scene  soon  miUenaliaeS.     And  there-  the  dance,  no  matter  how  new  or  ori»f 
after,  for  thr  areatcr  ^art.  Mr.  Wallacclnal  the  exponent  ^ 
holds  flrml\  I  o  the  Barrie  text  in  so  far    The  art  of  Krputyhi:.,-^  o.,^ 
as  it  appl.o.  10  the  two  chief  characters. I fthey  must  hi  sSke  f  of  In  one  b^ealh 
Sarah  '  .   i  ^owey  and  Kenneth  Dowey,  for  they  are  Derfer'  roninhn^^ 
tau,  ...oiled  with  the  fam-.ach  ot«  aS^^nce'aS'd"  ^"'.^a  e 

'  '  -  skill)  Is  refreshinelv  orieinal-  it 

Th...  ,  Mrs.Mlckelham,  Mrs. unfettered  by  stricFadLS  to  any 

one  school,  but  it  has  an  indlyldualit.v 


fn  '^'^»°''A''*'''^''^',^^«"t2berg  was  best 
rwith^!  ?^  the  Annunciation." 

with  its  tone  of  ecstatic  and  fearfu' 
|"yfe'.-y',and  in  the  "Jester's  Dance" 
hysterically  changing  from  forced  eli- 
rX-i^^c^'"'"'/"'^, '""Sing  for  escape 
Geoigis  geomefnc  "Stick  Dance,"  ami 
her  fierce  and  bloody  Kassandra,  were 
most  impressive.  E  B  j 

AILSA  CRAIG  MacCOLL  j 

(  AiLsa  Craig  MacColl,  pianist,  played' 
at  Jordan  hall  last  night.  Tlie  follow-  j 
mg  was  her  program:  Bach,  Chorale—  | 
"Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring"  (arranged  I 

Iby  Myra  Hess)  and  Mench  Suiir  ]5o.^|  ' 


copies 

tion"  of  the  singer  is  followed"  by  a 
complete  list  of  her  operatic  roles. 
Under  "Berlin."  "Monte  Carlo,"  "War 
saw"  and  "Paris"  are  given  the  roles 
which  Miss  Farrar  sang  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  In  the  cities  named 
Under  "New  York"  all  roles  taken  In 
that    city    are    given,    regardless  of 
whether  they  had  previously  been  taken 
in  Europe  or  not.   other  cities,  Euro- 
pean and  American,  ni  which  Miss 
Farrar  sang  but  created  no  new  roles 
are  not  mentioned  In  this  list.  There 
is  a  chronology  of  Miss  Parrar's  oper- 
atic appearances  in  the  city  of  New 
York,   also   a   complete   list   of  her 
records,   typical  concert  programs,  a 
selected  bibliography  of  books.  Articles 
relatmg  to  her  are  listed.   These  last 
40  pages  are  of  value  to  historians  of 
opera.  The  casts  of  the  operas  In  which 
Miss  Farrar  sang  for  the  first  time  are 
given;  the  compiler  has  taken  pains 
that  the  dates  should  be  correct.  The 
labor   involved   has   necessarily  been 
great.  Mr.  Wageiiknecht  modestly  says 
that  he  does  not  delude  himself  that 
he  has  attained  absolute  accuracy.  "No 
book  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  entirely 
accurate  since  books  began  to  be  made. 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  shatter  the 
sacred  tradition?" 

Looking  over  the  long  list,  one  Is  sur- 
prised not  only  at  the  many  roles 
assumed  by  Miss  Fan-ar.  but  by  the 
naming  of  operas  unknown  in  this 
country  e-xcept  by  the  titles:  "Arnica  " 
L  Ancetre,"  -Le  Clown."  One  would 
iiKe  to  have  seen  Miss  Farrar  In  that 
charming  opera.  "Le  Domino  NoS- "  hi 
which  she  took  tihe  part  of  Angela  at 
Berlm  in  1905  with  Richard  Strauts 
conductor  By  the  way.  the  title  of 
Leonca,yallo;s  opera  Is  "Pagllaccl,"  not 
Thf  £i        .  ,^  0"  pages  50.  53.  , 

31^?/^?^'^  °^       activity  at  the  Metro-  ' 
poll  tan  Opera  House  from  Nov.  26.  1906 
t  Romeo  and  Juliet"),  to  April  22,  1922  I 
(  zaza  ),  Is  an  amazing  one  ' 
The  "Appreciation"  Is  one 'of  flaming  I 
eulogy  Mr.  Wagenknecht  in  his  preface 
says  that  the  opmloiis  expressed  are  his 
nn^"„'  ni'"'^  IL"''  attempt  to  foist  them 
upon  Miss  Farrar."    But  she  would 
probably  agree  with  them;  possibly  find 
that,  the  opmions  in  some  instances  are  ' 
"a'f-hearted.     She   should  surely   be  , 
satisfied  when  she  reads:    "I  fear  I  : 
shall  never  be  able  to  explain  ade-  • 
"i'^^ely  to  anybody  just  what  the  art  ' 
of  Geraldme  Farrar  havS  meant  to  me  I 


5 

HE; 


V  the  very  grrfat*st  of  tfie  poets  have 
brought  me  what  she  has  brought 
.ive  so  quickened,  so  tremendously 
deepened  my  sense  of  life.  .  .  .  I  have 
often  thought  and  spoken  of  Geraldine 
Parrar  as  the  world's  greatest  singer 
because  it  seems  to  me  tihat  her  com- 
prehension and  expression  of  life  cm- 
braces  a  wider  segment  than  that  of 
ftnvbody  else  I  know.  ...  As  a  Lieder 
singer,  her  %-ersatmty  Is  hardly  less  re- 
markable than  it  was  on  the  operatic 
stage."  To  quote  a  line  of  Heine's,  "My 
darling,  what  wouldst  thou  have  more?" 

Her  eulogist  is  right  ni  praising  her 
Elisabeth  in  "Tannhaeuser,"  her  Goose 
Girl  in  •'Koenlgskinder."  He  might  also 
have  mentioned  her  Nedda  in  "Pagli- 
acci,"  the  most  satisfactory  portrayal 
ot  that  role  that  we  have  seen  since 
the  opera  was  brought  to  this  country; 
but  her  Carmen  was  In  no  way  "mem 


'I  hr  oompwirr  s  quoted  a.s  sa.vuiK 
that  hi.";  instrumentation  represent.s 
"the  maximum  ot  orchestral  sonority 
and  color."  One  might  say  "noise  and 
gaudy  coloring."  The  most  musical,  and 
at  the  same  time  truly  descriptive  page.s 
are  those  in  which  the  pilgrims  on 
their  march  finally  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  And  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion the  wild  tunc  of  a  pleasing  vul- 
garity with  the  cadence  used  by  Mas- 
cagnl  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  has  true 
character  befitting  the  scene.  But  too 
often  the  instrumentation  is  thick,  not 
allowing  contrasting  themes  to  work 
fully  their  will,  nor  are  the  musical  con- 
tends, even  for  festival  representation, 
as  significant  as  those  of  the  "Foun- 
tains" and  the  "Pines."  Yet  the  spir- 
I  ited  oerformance,  the  admirable  con- 
ducting by  Mr.  Goossens.  the  final  blare, 
crash  and  general  hullabaloo  excites 
the  audience  to  stormy  applause. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Goossens  as  a  con- 
ductor, his  musically  intelligent  inter- 
pretPtions,  his  authority  and  his  cx- 


lut  her  Carmen  was  m  no  way    mem-  h'>  ■-r  "v^^o,  mo  am-numy  auu  ms  c;\ 
torable"  and  her  Cio-Cio-San  in  "Mad-  ceilent  taste,  added  to  an  ingratiating 
•me  Butterfiy"  was  fussy,  not  In  the  Presence  and  a  magnetic  personality 
Bapanese  character,  as  Japanese  singers  n^ade  known  to  the  Symphony 

■lave  shown  us.  audiences  when  he  was  Invited  to  eon- 

■  There  are  interesting  digressions  in  ffuct  this  orchestra  four  years  ago  la.st 

■  the  "Appreciation,"  the  one  on  per-  Wednesday.     His   fine  qualities  were 
f  sonality;  the  defence  of  Miss  Farrar  revealed  in  his  masterly,  roman- 
'  for  taking  the  roles  of  naughty  women  f'cally  poetic  interpretation  of  the  over- 
like Carmen  and  Zaza.   In  the  latter  ^^^e,  much  of  which  has  aged,  and  tha 
diKression  Mr.  Wagenknecht  Is  an  un-  ever  fresh  symphony  by  Schumann, 
cwiscious  humorist.                     ~       ^,The  concert  will  be  repeated  toni?ht. 

 The  program  of  next  week  will  be  ?si 

■I  follows:     Mozart,  Eine  Kleine  Nacht-| 

civTunirrnvTv  rnMriTTJT    ^"^^^^^'^     ProkofiefT,     Scythian  Suite;' 
SYMPHOINY  LOINLti/Kl    ProkofiefT,  piano  concerto  in  G  minor.i 
By  PHILIP  HALE  No.  2  (first  time  in  the  United  State?.! 

Eueene  Goossens,  as  a  guest.  corMr.  ProkofiefT,  pianist);  Albeniz-Arbos. 
ducted  the  13th  concert  of  the  Bosto^a^^f  1^^°;.^^,.,^  Seville   and  Triana^ 
Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday  after 
noon  in  Symphony  hall.    His  program 


was  as  follows:  Wagner.  A  Faust  Over- 
■  ture;  Schumann,  Symphony  No.  1,  B 
flat  major:  Goo.ssens.  Concertino  for 
Double  String  Orchestra;  Respighi,  Ro- 
man Fe.=;tivals.  The  Concertino  an'l  thi 
Rt<man  Festivals  were  played  in  Bostor 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Goossens 's  Concertino  was  origin- 
allv  written  in  1927  as  a  Strina  OCuet 
and  as  such  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  London  last  March.    The  first 
performance  of  the  work  in  its  present 
;  shape  was  in  New  York  at  a  concert 
of  the  Composers'  League  in  December 
I  of  last  year.    The  Concertino  is  inter- 
esting:   not  only  as  showing  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  composer:  the  music 
I  Is  alive,  with  a  vivacity  that  is  not 
'  academically  perfunctory;  it  is  new  and 
'  sparkUng  wine  ui  bottles  that  have  not 
been  covered  with  dust  in  the  bin  of 
a  poker-backed  conservative.  The  mod- 
pm  spirit  that  enlivens  certain  har- 
monic schemes  is  not  that  coming  from 
t:i  experimenter  relying  on  polytony  or 
-ny  other  "tony"  for  effect,  in  the  de- 
ire  to  be  ah"'-j':t,  er  a  little  ahead,  of 
•  hp  times.    While  the  work  is.  as  Mr. 
Goossens  says,,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  old  Italian  concertos— Vivaldi, 
lor  example — it  might  be  by  a  Vivaidi 
writing  today 


BURTON  HOLMES 
TALKS  ON  GERMANY 


Noted  Traveler  Shows  Film 
Of  Country  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  j 


Burton  Holmes,  noted  ^orld  traveler 
and  lecturer  carried  his  audience  at 
symphony  HaU,  last  night,  through  pre- 
sent day  Germany  by  medium  of  his 
latest  film,  taken  in  that  country. 

Beginning  at  Munich,  With  iti  famous 
clock  and  the  monument  to  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  the  audience  rapidly 
traveled  through  the  leading  cities  and  I 
countryside.  The  mountain  scenes  atj 
Berchtesgaden,  the  streets  of  Nurem- 
burg,  a  crowded  day  in  Rothenburg  snd 
the  peaceful  little  town  ot  Dlnkelsbiihl 
depicted  the  life  ot  Germany  since 
the  war.  ,    ^       _  , 

The  climax  of  the  lectuie  was  the 
motion  pictures  ot  a  huB*  ? 
being  catapulted  from  the  declc  of  the 
liner,  Brernen,  while  the  ship  was  still 
a  day's  voyage  from  port. 
Next  week's  lecture  by  Mr.  Holmes 
iung  Louay.  11  will  deal  with  a  new  MedlteiTtnean 

For  the  theme  of  the  slow  section  Mr.    cruise  including  the  Balkan  capitals. 

Goossens  Invented  a  melody  in  folk-  '    — 

song  fashion,  a  charming  melody  with- ,  /  2-  C 

out  affectation  of  simplicity  but  as  ap- 
I  pealing  as  though  it  expressed  the  emo- 
tion  of  some  unknown,  humble  singer 
I  moved  to  vocal  expression  of  what  was 
1  fell  within  him. 

The  Concertino  was  brilliantly  per- 
I  formed  by  the  incomparable  string  sec- 
tion of  the  orchestra.  The  melody  in 
the  slow  .section  was  beautifully  sung 
by  the  first  viola,  Mr.  Lefranc,  whose 
full,  rich  tone  was  not  allowed  to  de- 
generate into  cloying  sentimentalism  or 
lacrvmose  wailing.  The  'audience  evi- 
dently and  fully  appreciated  the  music 
and  th"  performance. 

Respighi's  "Roman  Festivals"  was  a 
disappointment,  not  wholly  unantici- 
pated. In  1916  the  "Fountain.s  of  Rom?" 
appeared:  eight  years  later  the  "Pines 
of  Rome;"  to  foi  n  a  trilogy,  Mr.  Res- 
pighi completed  the  "Roman  Festivals  ' 
in  1928:  "Visions  and  evocations  of 
Roman  fetes."  Mr.  Toscanini  brought 
out  the  composition  for  the  first  time 
anywhere  in  New  York  from  manu- 
script last  FebruaiT.  Mr.  Goossens  was 
the  first  to  conduct  it  in  London  (June 
13  1929). 

Mr.  Respighi  glorifies  Rome  again 
by  describing  in  tones:  First,  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  Circus  Maximus,  singing 
cheerfully  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wild 
beasts  are   about    to    devour  them. 
Though  the    crowd   at    first  shouts: 
"Hail!  Nero!"  the  calmness  of  the  mar- 
tyrs Is  disquieting,  and  the  people  rise! 
from  their  seats  as  agitated  as  these; 
about  to   die   are   unperturbed.  The 
.second   section   portrays   praying  pil- 
"Irims  on  the  highway,  finally  reaching 
a  height  from  which  the  holy  city  is 
seen.    A  hymn  of  praise — church  bells 
ring  in  answer.    An  October  Festival 
is  the  subject   of  the  third  section - 
tinkling  of  bells,  .rongs  of  love,  a  sere- 
nade.   In  the  fourth  .section  it  i.s  the 
night  before  the  Epiphany.  Fanfares 
of  trumpet^,  country  tunes,  a  banel- 
ilgan  and  the  voice    of    a  "barker" 
geinding  from  a  booth — a  frantically 
le%ial  populace:   in  fact  a  "whoop  it 
as  "  with  the  full  strength  of  the  com- 
"TW. 
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ELLY  NEY 

BllV  Ney.  pianist,  played  the  lolowing 
proSam  Jt  Jordan  hall  yesterday  after- 

"°*>"-  ,  ...  Mo7,art! 
aoiido.  A  Minor.  ......  •  ■  ■   Bach 

Oapiiceio.  Opus  1 1«.  ^    Hrahni« 

Ballade.  Opus         •7"-  j  ;;   Brahiii» 

Inleime/.zo.^Ol'ii''  -Ill  .Beeihovpn 

Sonata./;  ^ ''"''iVihood  Oi.n«  1.1.  ,S<  huiiJai.i< 
Pcene«  Jiom  ChildhooO.  "l""  ...Chopin 

Bolpro     .  nr.ii'.''>s"Noi  1*  ChoP!" 

EHide  A  miner.  Op  «  -S.  Chopvn  1 

Elude  (;  mnicii .  Opus  J".  . 

ranriay'on  Hm^  an  La  Folk  Melodies.  .  Usz 

^iof£(risVne%?-^^^^^^^^^ 

--1r«rtr'^eS^^"oi 

ones.  She  is  ceitainiy  me  b  =  ^ 
5^fter5r^"enS^^^ls«%on&r^ 
Thiwighout  her  generous  -^^^fy^-  }^^, 

artistic  integrity,         *  """fkenl  wi  h- 

pianists  release  under  the  guise  01 
^emotion.  -  • 

developed  and  well-rounded  technique, 
enabled  Mme.  Ney  to  convey  with  equa 
conviction  tyl^es  of  music  so  extrerne  y 
contrasted  as.  for  example,  the  tragic 
nobllitv,  the  nigged  strength,  the  calm, 
unhurried,  meditative  sweetness  of  Bee- 
thoven's last  pianoforte  sonata,  and  the 
simple  tenderne.ss  and  unaffected  charm 
of  Schumann's  "Klnder.scenen,  the 
sonorous  grandeur  of  Bach's  Chromatic 
Fantasy  and  Fugue  and  the  Intimair 


T  \\  e  Xti  e  aire 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  is  well  known  that  when  an  actor  Is  required  to  stumble  over  a  chair 
or '  upset  a  tea-tray,  or  through  nervousness  behave  In  any  awkwwd, 
foolish  manner;  that  when  an  apparently  weU-bred  actress  explodes  with 
a  "Damn,"  or  "Hell,"  or  pronounces  the  namfe'  of  the  Deity,  "Gawd!"  the 
audience  gives  vent  to  noisy  squeals  of  joy.  There  is  also  hilarious  ex- 
pectancy when  persons  on  the  stage  sit  down  to  eat.  There  is  homeric 
laughter  when  the  supposedly  funny  man  talks  with  his  mouth  full  of 
food.  And  in  recent  years  an  emotional,  pathetic,  or  tragic  scene  provokes 
IneiUinguishable  mirth  in  "cultured"  Boston. 

-But  why  should  the  sight  of  a  man  taking  o£E  his  coat  excite  an 

audience  to  laughter?  

'Last  Monday  night  at  "Little  Accident"  there  was  giggling  when  the 
atti^tive  nurse  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  asked  Norman  Overbeck  to 
remove- his  coat.  The  laughter  swelled  In  volume  when  the  vest  came  off; 
the  crescendo  of  cachinnation  reached  a  fortissimo  climax  when  Norman 
thought  he  was  asked  to  take  off  his  shirt.  What  would  have  happened 
if  ihe  nurse  had  said  something  about  trousers,  though  as  the  hospital 
was  in  Chicago,  she  would  imdoubtedly  have  said  "pants"?  The  walls  of 
the  Plymouth  Theatre  would  have  rocked,  the  celling  might  have  fallen, 
shaken  by  the  gale  of  laughter. 

Yet  a  letter  from  Mr.  Floyd  Dell  to  a  New  York  newspaper  a  year  ago 
would  indicate  that  he  takes  his  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell's  amusing  play 
seriously,  for  he  insifits  that  there  Is  an  "underlying  idea"— so  that  the  com- 
edy might  be  referred  to  respectfully  in  a  learned  treatise  "On  Domestic  "Re- 
lations." •  

Here  Is  Mr.  Dell's  argument:  A  man  and  a  girl  who  have  a  baby  "how- 
ever accidentally,"  are  married  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Norman  and 
Isabel  in  the  play  don't  like  it.  "But  you  can  tell  they  are  married  all  right 
by  the  way  they  quarrel.  That  is  the  problem,  and  the  situations  make  it 
a  riot.  Had  we  been  too  sqjemn  about  it,  maybe  the  critics  would  have  taken 
us  seriously — as  the  successors  of  Ibsen  or  something." 

TMr.  Dell  holds  that  the  converse  of  his  grand  idea  is  true.  If  a  man 
and."  his  wife  don't  have  a  baby  they  are  not  really  married— there  is  only  a 
legal,  socially  approved  liaison.  "That  Is  the  argument  of  Judge  Llndsey, 
only  he  calls  it  companionate  marriage." 

And  Mr.  Dell  would  like  to  see  "Little  Accident"  played  In  Russia,  where 
If  a  man  and  a  gnl  have  a  baby  they  are  legally  married.  "The  girls,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  hear  are  all  for  it;  but  the  men  are  not  so  unanimous.  A 
baby  has  a  legal  right  to  be  bom  in  Russia,  and  he  has  a  pair  of  legal  par- 
ents who  must  support  him."  It  appears  from  Mr.  Dell's  letter  that  his 
novel,  "An  Unmarried  Father,"  from  which  "Little  Accident"  Is  derived.  Is 
doing  well  in  Russia.  Alexandra  Kolloutai  WTote  a  preface  for  it.  Can  one 
follow  Mr.  Dell  when  he  says  "the  advent  of  that  fundamental  reality— 'a 
baby'— knocks  Victorian  romance,  sentiment,  morals  and  legalities  Into  a 
cocked  hat"  and  asks  what  there  is  so  farcial  about  that? 

Many  of  us  were  obtuse  last  Monday  night.  'We  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  "underlying  idea,"  or  rather  this  idea  did  not  rise  to 
the  surface  in  the  course  of  the  performance.  'We  all  were  amused  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  playing  alternately  in  comedy  vein  and  in  broad  farce,  nor 
did  we  stop  to  think  whether  Nonnan  in  the  last  act  would  have  been  so 
soUcitous  about  the  baby's  diet— in  fact  to  some  of  us  there  was  too  much 
"baby"  In  this  act.  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  spoke  of  spending 
a  jolly  evening  with  "recognizable  human  beings,"  but  we  failed  to  recognize 
Isabel  that  evening.  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  saw  Miss  Katherine  Alexander  in 
that  role.  She  was  described  by  another  critic  as  giving  a  "hushed 
plaintive.  Reed-like  performance  of  the  girl  wrestling  with  a  social  code.' 

Edgar  "Wallace,  astonished  by  the  exploits  of  Chicago  gunmen,  has 
written  a  play  in  which  they  figure.  He  will  produce  it  in  London  in 
March.  Charles  Laugton,  PerelU;  Gillian  Lind,  a  Chinese  girL  •  The  other 
players  -will  be,  Americans. 

Cyril  Maude,  68  years  old  next  April,  purposes  to  return  In  that  month 
to  the  stage.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  do  a  film  of  "Grumpy"  in  this 
country.  ^ 
Aldous  Huxley's  novel  "Point  Counter  Point"  has  been  dramatized. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  go  back  for  a  moment 
Into  the  life  of  John  Barnett,  musician,  sometimes  known  as  "The  father  \ 
of  English  opera,"  from  his  opera  of  "The  Mountain  Sylph,"  produced  in 
1834,  and  whose  diaries  from  1829  to  1889,  fourteen  in  number,  have  recently 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  younger  daughter,  and  which  are  now  in  her 
possession.  Curiously,  she  never  knew  her  father  kept  a  diary  until  a  few 
months  ago. 

Under  date  of  July  28,  1831,  and  at  Swansea  hi  "Wales,  he  makes  this  ' 

entry :   

"McKeon  (Thomas  McKeon,  an  old  time  and  well  known  actor  of  his 
day)  dined  here  and  brought  to  my  recollection  my  having  played  -with 
him  in  Bhmlngham  fifteen  years  ago  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  Elllston, 
at  Birmingham  Theatre." 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  John  Barnett  himself  went  upon  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  11  years,  having  a  phenomenal  voice,  as  a  youthful  | 
prodigy.  | 
"As  a  specimen  of  Elllston's  character,  the  following  anecdote  Is  worth 

while  setting  down:  .........     1, ,  ' 

"I  was  engaged  to  play  at  Liverpool  on  a  certain  night.  I  did  not  leave 
town  till  2  days  previous,  consequently  should  have  arrived  in  the  morning 
of  the  evening  I  was  to  perform.   We  stopped  to  change  coaches  at  Bir-  j 
mingham;— as  I  was  stepping  out  of  the  coach  I  saw  Elllston,  who  was  ; 
accidently  passings— he  knew  me  and  asked  me  to  have  a  glass  of  wine 
while  the  coaches  were  getting  ready.   I  was  glad  to  encounter  him.  and 
went,  thinking  there  would  be  sufQcient  time  to  get  back  to  the  coach.— On 
the  same  day  tlie  Mayor  and  Corporation  dined  together.  Ellist9n  was  to 
be  there;  arid  also  M'Keon;--He  (Elliston)  thought  that  by  bringing  me  to  , 
this  dinner  he  would  get  a  full  house  by  announcmg  that  I  was  to  perform  ' 
the  same  evening.   This  was  soon  arranged  in  his  mind,  tho'  I  was  quite 
ignorant  of  it.   By  dmt  of  persuasion  (and  he  possessed  that  power  to  a 
great  degree)  and  by  relating  long  stories,  «ic  coach  went  without  me,  anc. 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  this  dinner-in  the  meantime  he  had  bUl.- 
nsted  about  town,  stating  that  Master  Barnett  had  accidcntaUy  arrivea 


Itod^ould  peifona  at  hisTTieafre  for  tffls  eveilihg  enly- 

*i  went  to  the  dinner,  and  the  conse£[uence  was  that  all  of  the  Corpora- 
tion went  in  the  evening  to  the  Theatre,  and  there  was  upwards  of  £200  In 
the  bouse.  I  performed  of  course,  and  thus  Mr.  EUiston  got  £200  where 
othefW'ise  he  would  not  have  had  as  many  shillings. 

'iAfter  drinking  sundry  glasses  of  Gin  &  Water,  McKeon  and  I  walked 
on  the  Beach,  returned,  had  Tea.  M'K  went  to  the  Theatre,  and  I  to  the 
Post'  Office,  wrote  in  this  Journal,  packed  my  things,  and  went  to  bed." 

fa  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Oeorge  Raymond  in  his  amusing,  If 
unreliable,  Life  of  Elliston  (London,  1857,  illustrated  by  Cruickshank  & 
"Phiz'')  does  not  include  this  entertaining  and  characteristic  anecdote.  Per- 
haps your  readers  also  may  find  it  entertaining,  without  knowing  whether 
It  was  characteristic  of  Elliston  or  not.  HENRY  M.  ROGERS. 


v.'ho  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by  WatsqSffThat 
Vv.u-au  iiad  niaae  his  daughter  a  household  drudge  and  obliged  her  to 
obey  all  the  wishes  S  Miss  Wells,  her  father's  mistress;  that  Miss  Watson 
was  not  "kidnapped";  that  he,  PagaJilni,  had  obeyed  an  impulse  of  generosity 
which  merited  praise  not  blame. 


I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  of  the  great  actors  of  the  past  would  win 
a  handicap  if  they  were  to  perform  today  as  they  performed  in  their  own 
tline.  Would  Kean  stir  a  pulse  now?  Would  Salvini  cause  a  single  tear  to 
be  shed  by  the  gentlest  young  lady?  They  might,  if  they  adapted  themselves 
to  our  time,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  would  be  mulish  about  that  and  we 
should  have  to  accuse  them,  not  of  acting  greatly,  but  of  ranting  and  roar- 
ing. For  my  part,  I  am  fairly  content  with  the  players  of  my  time,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  in  my  old  age  I  will  boast  of  them  so  persistently  th^t  I 
shall  bore  all  the  youths  and  maidens  for  miles  around. — St.  John  Ervlne. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  "W,  G.'s"  letter  published  in  your  Theatre 
colurtm  of  January  12. 

the  "W.  G."  who  wrcte  you  is  my  old  friend  William  Gill,  the  scenic 
artist,  who  was  with  me  at  the  Boston  Museum,  50  years  ago — and  ten  years 
later  at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  He  is  a  bit  "off"  in  his  data,  as  it  was  the 
summers  of  1866  and  '67— that  he  and  I  were  in  Halifax  with  IN^oses  W. 
riske.  Gill  was  with  me  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  summer  of  1872,  at  Laner- 
gan's.  (J.  W.)  Academy  of  Music.  The  play  in  which  Mr.  Fiskft  (I  always 
called  him  Uncle  Moses)  carried  a  tray  of  cotton  ice  cream  cones,  was 
"All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold"— the  character  "Toby  Twinkle."  His 
daughter,  Maria,  married  an  actor,  T.  J.  Martin.  Her  mother  never 
appeared  on  the  stage — as  I  have  often  remarked:  "She  was  a  lady — not 
an  actress."  I  am  sending  you  a  slip  of  the  original  "Drunkard"  program — 
with;  some  data  that  may  be  of  interest.  "Drink"  was  produced  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  In  the  early  80s,  with  Thomas  W.  Keene  as  "Coupeau." 
My  mother  has  told  me  of  William  R.  Goodale — what  a  line  actor  he  was. 
Another  of,  almost,  the  same  ilk  was  Joseph  E.  Nagle — and  he,  too,  "went 
the  pace"  with  another,  Harry  Perry.  Tlie  actor  who  drank  seemed  to  be 
the  tUle,  50  years — and  more — ago;  today  he  is  the  exception — therein  has 
the  dramatic  profession  been  improved.  I  saw  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom" 
very  excellently  performed  by  the  Rice  Players  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  19,  1929, 
and  "How  the  old  time  came  o'er  me,"  "WILLIAM.  SEYMOUR. 

So.  Duxbury.   

Mr.  W.  A.  Darlington  of  the  Dally  Telegraph  (London)  names  as  the 
mitsianding  plays  of  1929:  "Journey's  End,"  "The  Apple  Cart,"  "The  SUver 
Tassle"  and  "The  Lady  with  a  Lamp." 

"Journey's  End"  is,  in  its  modest  way,  a  practically  perfect  piece  of  dra- 
matic writing;  but  it  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  touch  of  genius  which  makes 
the  production  of  'The  Silver  Tassie'  the  chief  artistic  success  of  the  year. 
•The  Apple  Cart'  shows  us  Shaw's  vitality,  intellectual  power,  and  sense  of 
the  theatre  all  unimpaired;  and  'The  Lady  with  a  Lamp,'  though  it  falls 
rather  below  the  other  three,  gives  Capt.  Reginald  Berkeley  a  new  import- ' 
•Bce  jvs  a  serious  dramatist."  ' 

THE  DEMON  VIOLINIST 


Charlotte  Watson  came  to  New  York  In  1834  and  sang  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  making  her  first  appearance  on  Aug.  29.    "This  young  lady," 
writes  Prof.  Odell  in  his  "Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,"  "at  once  had 
susceptible  New  York  of  all  ages  and  sexes  at  her  feet.    She  was  Imme-  [ 
diately  engaged  for  regular  performances  and  was  a  feature  till  October  | 
forced  people  indoors.    The  fair  face  and  lovely  voice  of  the  newcomer  i 
entranced  the  'visitors  to  Niblo's;  perhaps  lier  charm  was  enhanced  by  i 
rumors  of  her  elopement  from  England  to  the  continent  with  the  renowned 
Paganini,  the  pursuit  by  her  irate  father  and  Paganini's  rejected  offer  of 
maiTiage.  At  any  rate,  the  vogue  of  the  lovely  singer  filled  Niblo's  till  the 
close  of  the  season;  she  excelled  In  ballad  singing,  though  Rossini's  arias 
also  scintillated  in  her  repertoire.  Miss  Watson  became  a  star  in  operetta 
at  the  Park  Theatre  in  the  ensuing  winter." 

In  1835  Papa  Watson  appeared  in  New  York  as  a  conductor.  He  had 
married  Miss  Wells,  who  "made  a  hit  second  only  to  that  of  her  charming 
step -daughter."  The  two  ^omen  sang;  Watson  directed  the  company  of 
sihgers  and  instrumentalists  (including  a  double-bass  soloist).  Watson  and 
his  wife  gave  concerts  for  some  years  afterward.  As  for  Charlotte  she 
married  Thomas  Bailey  in  1837,  and,  according  to  Col.  Brown,  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1847,  having  made  her  last  appearance  during  the  season  of 
•46- '47  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 


Charlotte  came  to  Boston  in  1835  and  made  her  appearance  on  April 
1  13  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  as  Mary  Copp  in  "Charles  II"  and  <?herubino  in 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  In  the  latter  opera  Charlotte  CugMpian  took  the 
part  of  the  coimtess;  Mrs.  Maeder  (Clara  Fisher)  was  Susanna.  Col.  Clapp 
gives  a  version  of  the  Paganini  story  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage," 
and  has  this  to  say  of  Charlotte:  "Miss  WatEOn  had  been  'puffed'  to  a 
very  extraordinary  height  in  New  York,  but  she  proved  to  be  an  actress 
in  miniature,  and  very  pretty  singer  of  simple  music.  Her  engagement  was 
quite'  brief." 

The  question  comes  up:  Was  Watson  an  American?  What  became  of 
him?  By  the  way.  Col.  Clapp  states  that  Charlotte  Cushman  was  a  con- 
tralto. The  music  of  the  Countess  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  is  ior  a 
soprano;  but  Mozart's  opera  in  those  days  was  arranged,  disarranged,  cut 
and  added  to  for  American  enjoyment. 

Was  there  any  truth  In  the  story  that  Paganini  sent  a  special  messenger 
to  this  coimty  to  "reopen  negotiations  for  marriage"?    We  doubt  it.   But  j 
this  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tale  that  he  once  visited  the  United 

States.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  whispered— he  was  so  weak  and  emaci- 
ated—of trips  to  Russia  and  America. 

Charlotte's  adventure  supplied  the  "love-Interest"  In  Knobloch's  play 
"Paganini"  which  was  produced  at  Chicago  in  1915  with  George  Arliss, 
Paganini;  Charles  Harbury,  Thomas  Watson;  Charlotte,  Margery  Maude; 
Sara  Biala,  Antonla  Blanchi;  there  were  others  in  the  cast;  Dudley  -jlgges 
played  George  Harrys. 


The  Macaulay  Company  of  New  York  publishes  "Paganini  of  Genoa,"  by 
Lillian  Day,  a  large  octavo  volume  of  318  pages,  with  32  illustrations  (some  ^ 
of  them  from  rare  prints),  appendices  containing  poems  inspired  by  this 
violinist,  Liszt's  obituary  article,  "Paganini's  Secret,"  a  list  of  his  composi- 
tions. A  bibliography  is  added.  There  is  a  full  index. 

While  this  biography  is  written  in  the  contemporary  quasi-romantic 
manner  as  befits  this  subject,  it  is  carefully  documented;  while  there  is  an 
exposure  of  the  Paganini  "myth,"  the  legends  that  grew  about  his  macabre 
sinister  appearance,  his  extraordinary  life  and  behavior,  his  artistic  skill 
gained  as  it  was  said  By  a  compact  with  Satan,  are  related  fully  and  in  en- 
twtainlng  detail.  If  preceding  biographers  were  reticent  about  diseases  that 
tortiu-ed  Paganini,  about  his  incredible  avarice,  stinginess,  balanced  by  freak- 
iaia  (jenerosity  and  his  love  for  his  son,  Achille;  silent  about  his  sensuality 
and  various  love  affairs.  Miss  Day  is  frank,  unabashed  in  the  narration, 
that  is  at  times  pleasingly  ironicaL  The  opening  paragraphs  will  give  an 
idea  of  her  biographical  manner: 

"Nicolo  Paganini  was  so  enwrapped  In  his  G  string  and  his  intestine 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  cannon  of  Waterloo. 

"While  General  Bonaparte  was  making  a  kaleidoscope  of  the  map  of 
Italy,  the  greatest  viohn  virtuoso  of  all  time  was  travelUng  from  Genoa  to 
Modena,  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara,  compromising  princesses,  impregnating 
peasants,  and  risking  his  precious  Guarnerius  on  the  color  of  a  card.  Em- 
pires and  republics  elbowed  each  other  out  of  place;  there  was  a  revolution 
In  Industry,  a  recrudescence  of  philosophy,  a  renaissance  of  science,  and 
Paganini  scanned  the  newspapers  for  items  about  himself." 

The  prosaic  details  of  his  artistic  career  may  be  found  in  former  biog- 
raphies, as  the  one  by  Fetis  who  was  indebted  to  Schottky  and  Conestabile. 
Miss  Day'.s  account  of  Paganini's  amours  is  wi-itten  with  a  pecuUar  gusto. 
One  of  these  affairs  is  associated  with  Boston.  It  occurred  in  1834— Paganini 
died  in  1840.  He  had  boai-ded  in  the  previous  season  at  London  with  a  Mr.  j 
Watson,  "an  American,"  and  had  given  a  few  concerts  with  the  assistance  j 
of  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Watson  and  her  father  described  on  programs  as  "cele-  : 
brated  vocalists."  As  the  story  went.  Miss  Watson  left  her  home  secretly  ; 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  yeai-s  to  meet  Paganini  at  Boulogne;  her  j 
lather  having  been  warned,  anticipated  his  daughter  by  one  boat  and  in-  j 
lormed  the  French  authorities  of  his  misfortune.  He  met  his  daughter  and 
took  her  to  his  hotel  "despite  the  clamor  of  a  messenger  from  Paganini  who 
protested  desperately  this  outrage  against  individual  hberty"  but  the  report 
addAd  that  Paganini  was  not  particularly  moved  by  this  disappointment. 
P(^nini,  however,  wrote  to  a  newspaper  a  long  reply  to  the  charge  made  j 
agilbst  him.  He  told  how  he  had  loaned  Watson  money,  freed  him  when  J 
he  had  been  put  in  prison  by  hia  creditors  for  the  fourth  time  in  five  years.  I 
thnt  1  -  i.ad  propoied  to  Watson  to  take  his  daughter  as  a  pupil,  assurmg  | 
Jtei  three  years  she  would  be  able  to  secure  an  indep^'V'Jf  t  living 


,      It's  a  strange  history,  that  of  the  little  boy  who  winced  when  his  father 
playing  the  mandolin  did  not  respect  the  pitch;  of  the  man  whose  life  was 
I  stor.iy,  glorious,  mean  and  squalid;  whose  body  was  at  the  last  refused 
burial  for  some  years  by  the  CJhurch  and  made  posthumous  tours. 

Who  was  the  Tuscan  lady  of  rank  that  fell  in  love  with  him  and  kept 
him  prisoner  In  her  mountain  chateau  for  three  years?  Research  has  not 
been  able  to  name  her.  Was  he  the  lover  of  EUse  Bonaparte,  six  years  older, 
"ill-made;  her  bones  were  square  and  prominent  and  her  limbs  seemed 
tacked  to  her  body  as  it  happened"?  He  was  director  of  her  Court  orchestra, 
but  he  had  an  intrigue  with  the  Countess  Adele. 

At  Genoa  he  was  sued  for  breach  of  promise.  This  time  It  was  a  stupid 
17-year-old  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Genoese  tailor.  The  chapter  giving  an 
account  of  the  woman  and  the  suit,  the  trial,  the  defence,  the  judgment 
and  Paganini's  letter  is  mighty  interesting  reading.  It  was  proved  by  her 
birth  certificate  that  Angelina  was  20  years  old  and  by  no  means  unsophis- 
ticated. There  were  other  amorous  adventures;  some  of  them  might  have 
occurred  to  our  old  friend  Casanova.  Paganini  more  than  once  contem- 
plated marriage,  even  when  his  life  was  saved,  as  he  thought,  by  a  miracle. 
Who  was  the  American  doctor  at  Milan  in  1823  that  cured  him  by  giving 
some  pills,  teas  made  by  himself,  good  grilled  veal  cutlets  and  good  wine? 


His  entanglement  of  long  duration  was  with  a  singer,  Antonla  BianchI, 
the  mother  of  his  boy,  Achille.  She  was  uneducated,  unknown,  scarcely 
pretty,  furiously  jealous,  but  her  voice  was  beautiful,  appealing,  and  she 
won  tha,- praise  of  severe  critics.  She-  was  hardly  20  when  they  first  met; 
he  was  43,  deathly  pale,  restricted  in  his  diet.  He  made  love  to  her  In 
Venice;  said  he  had  ifever  loved  before.  "As  he  bent  over  her,  she  turned 
her  head  away  modestly— or  was  it  to  avoid  the  breath  of  a  sour  stomach?" 
Antonia  often  travelled  with  him,  but  she  was  not  a  restful  companion.  She 
threw  his  violin  case  to  the  floor  and  smashed  it  at  Naples.  Luckily  the 
violin  had  been  snatched  from  her  by  his  valet.  'Twas  a  cat-and-dog  life.  1 
It  might  be  said  of  Paganiia  as  Lisi,{  of  liaelow:  "He  had  no  talent  as ' 
a  married  man,"  but  the  violinist  idolized  his  son  whom  he  adopted  legally. 
For  him  he  toiled  and  scraped,  and  although  by  his  investment  In  the 
Casino  Paganini  at  Paris  he  lost  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs,  he  be- 
queathed to  Achille  about  $400,000  and  the  title  of  Baron.  He  provided  for 
two  sisters;  for  an  annuity  to  Antonia,  and  a  much  larger  one  to  "a  lady  i 
living  in  Lucca."  | 


This  biography  Is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  merely  a  record  of  love 
affairs;  an  accoimt  of  his  quarrels  with  men  and  women,  his  diseases,  his 
constant  use  of  quack  medicines.  His  concert  tours,  the  criticisms  published 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Prance  and  England— in  London  hjs  asking  exorbitant 
prices  provoked  indignation— his  acquaintanceship  with  nobility  and  artists, 
his  preparation  for  concert  playing— technical  details— information  about  his 
compositions— his  enormous  opinon  of  his  own  genius — the  mixture  of 
consummate  art  and  the  "desire  to  astonish,  are  all  discussed  here.  Edward 
MacDowell  once  said  to  us  that  in  every  great  virtuoso  there  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  rope-dancer;  but  Paganini,  was  no  charlatan;  by  the  con- 
fession of  all  musicians  who  heard  him  he  could  be  as  profoundly  emotional 
in  his  performance  as  he  was  incredibly  brilliant.  Spojir  was  the  only  one 
of  note  who  spoke  of  him  coolly  but  Spohr  was  a  violinist  and  had  an  in- 
ordinately great  opinion  of  his  own  ability.  Nor  was  Paganini  a  superficial 
musician,  only  a  virtuoso;  his  Twenty- four  Caprices  are  a  convincing  proof 


5 


z  1 1) 

of  his  wo-th  as  a  composer.  His  Influence  on  violinists  that  succeeded  Mm 
was  •'leet  and  enduring;  and  composers  for  the  piano  acknowledged  and 
showed  his  influence  on  the  mechanics  of  that  Instrument,  Surely  Schu- 
mann Berlioz  and  other  musicians  of  great  reputation  were  not  men  easily 
deceived  as  to  the  surpassing  worth  of  his  playing. 

Perhaps  some,  prejudiced  against  his  memory  by  the  vain  efforts  of 
violinists  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  wizardry,  may  speak  of  him  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle:  "the  one-string  fiddler— a  tall,  lean,  taciturn,  abstruse 
looking  figure— who  was  then,  after  his  sort,  astonishing  the  idle  of  man- 
kind '•  Reading  Miss  Day's  volume,  we  believe  in  .the  legendary  Paganini 
ss  described  by  MaximiUan  to  the  dying  Maria  in  Heine's  "Florentine 
Nights"  We  are  convinced  that  the  long,  hairy  hands  of  Satan  standing 
behind  the  violinist  moved  on  the  strings  of  Paganini's  Guarnerius,  as  was 
observed  by  MaximiUan  at  Hamburg  and  by  the  reputable  citizen  of  Vienna 
who  saw  Satan  guiding  the  bow. 

Abdon  Laus,  the  first  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  play  Weber's  concerto  for  the  bassoon  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston 

IliiVomen's  SjTnphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Ethel  Leginska  next  Wednes- 
day evening  Solos  for  the  bassoon  were  often  performed  at  European  sym- 
phony concerts  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  so  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  concerts  the  oboe,  the  horn  and  the  harp  were  used  as  solo 
instruments.  The  bassoon  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  some  one  called 
it  a  comic  instrument,  the  clown  of  the  orchestra.  Any  instrument,  even 
the  organ,  can  be  put  to  a  comical  use.  The  bassoon  can  be  demoniacal, 
tragic  as  in  the  evocation  of  the  nuns  in  "Robert  le  Diable";  In  Berlioz's 
"March  to  the  Scaffold";  in  symphonic  music  by  Tchaikovsky.  It  has  also 
been  misunderstood,  as  by  Coleridge,  who  in  tbe  "Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  speaks  of  the  'loud"  bassoon.  Prof.  Lowes  in  "The  Road  to 
Xanadu"  traces  Coleridge's  allusion  to  the  bassoon  to  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor at  Stowey,  one  Thomas  Poole,  who  was  interested  in  a  church  choir 
and  wrote  to  Dr.  Langford  for  the, bassoon  and  music  that  he  had  prom- 
ised. This  was  in  the  year  that  Coleridge  was  at  work  on  his  poem.  Prof. 
Lowes  concludes  that  "the  instrumeint  which  caused  the  Wedding-Guest  to 
beat  his  breast  and  which  incidentally  struck  out  of  the  voyage  the  stretch 
from  the 'Equator  to  the  Cape,  sdunded  first  in  the  church  at  Nether i 

Stowey."  \  ,    ,  ^  ! 

Mr.  Laus  will  play  Weber's  concerto  in  P  major  for  bassoon  and  orches- 
tra. Weber  wrote  it  at  Munich  in  lail  for  the  famous  player,  Georg  Pried-' 
rich  Brandt,  who,  born  at  Spandau  in  1773,  studied  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin. 
The  war  with  France  brought  him  into  military  service  with  the  Royal 

Guards.  After  three  years,  returning  to  Berlin,  Frederick  William  II  heard 
him  and  promised  him  a  position.  The  King  died  and  Brandt  was  engaged 
at  Ludwigslust  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklerburg-Schwerin.  In  1780  our  bas- 
soonist toured  Germany  and  finally  settled  at  Munich  as  first  bassoonist 
of  the  Royal  Orchestra.  He  was  famous  for  his  tone  and  technical  facility. 
Weber's  concerto  is  in  three  movements.  The  original  accompaniment  was 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle 
drums  and  strings.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  the  concerto  was  first 
performed,  but  when  Brandt  played  it  at  Prague  in  1813,  the  entrance  of 
the  first  solo  with  drums  and  the  three  voiced  passage  for  the  bassoon  and 
two  horns  were  especially  remarked  by  a  correspondent.  Weber  revised  the 
concerto  at  Dresden  in  1822. 


The  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  this  afternoon  will  give  the  first  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  Franicis  Poulenc's  Rapsodie  Negre,  a  work  iii  five 
movements:    Prelude,  Ronde.  Honoloulou,  Pastorale  and  FlnaL  "Hono- 
loulou"  is  an  "Intermede  Vocal."   The  poem  is  by  some  one  rejoicing  In 
the  name  of  Makoko  Kangourou— a  suspicious  name  leading  one  to  infer 
that  this  is  one  of  M.  Poulenc's  little"  jokes.  The  poem  reads: 
"Honoloulou  pota  la  ma 
Honoloulou  Honoloulou 
Kata  mako  mosi  b(tou 
Mata  Kousira  po  la  rda. 

"Wata  Kovsi  mo  ta  ma  sou 
Etch  a  pango  Etcha  panga 
Totanou  nou  nou  nou  ranga 
Lo  lo  lu  lu  ma  ta  ma  sou. 
This  is  to  be  sung  "without  nuances."  The  Rapsodie,  performed  at  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  has  been  heard  in  NeMr  York.  Poulenc.  born  at  Paris 
in  1899,  was  one  of  the  so-called  "Six."   A  musician  of  indisputable  talent, 
he  wrote  at  first  in  a  fantastical  vein. 

Debussy's  Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp  was  at  first  planned  for 
flute,  oboe  and  harp.  It  was  composed  in  1916,  two  years  before  Debussy's 
death. 

i  Aubrey  Pankey,  who  will  sing  in  Jordan  Hall  this  afternoon,  was  born 
at  Pittsburgh  in  1905.  As  a  boy  he  was  the  soprano  soloist  in  the  boys'  choir 
of  an  Episcopal  church.  At  Hampton  Institute  where  he  was  to  take  a 
course  in  Automobile  Mechanics  his  voice  and  musical  feeling  attracted  the  i; 
attention  of  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  the  director  of  music  at  Hampton.  Pankey 
travelled  with  Dr.  Dett  in  concert  tours.  Later  he  studied  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  in  Boston.  He  has  sung  in  cities  of  Virginia 
and  Texas,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere.  I 


THE  FLUTE  PLAYERS  CLUB  ' 

The  Flute  Players  Club  presented 
their  50th  concert  of  chamber  music 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club.  The  program,  aji  unusually  in- 
teresting one,  consisted  of  Brahms'* 
Quhitet  in  F  Minor  for  .strings  and 
piano,  a  Senate  of  Qebussy  for  flute, 
viola  and  harp,  and  Rapsodie  Negre  of 
Poiilenc,  which  was  given  its  first  Bos- 
ton performance.  The  performers  were: 
Gaston  Elcus,  violin;  Samuel  Lebovici. 
violin;  Georges  Laurent,  flute;  Georges 
Mager,  baritone;  Jean  LePranc,  viola; 
Alfred  Zighera,  'cello;  Paul  Mimart, 
clarinet;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp:  Jesus 
Sanroma,  piano.  Mr.  Sanroma  took  the 
place  of  Heinrich  Gebhard.  who  was 
prevented  by  iUnes.s  from  playing. 

Poulenc's  Rapsodie  Negre,  witty 
music,  Ingenious  and  amu.sing,  was  not 
very  well  named,  however,  since  the 
"Honoloulou."  had  a  sort  of  mock- 
Hawaiian  flavor,  the  Prelude  and  Pas- 
torale were  imbued  with  fragrant  and 
piquant  orientalism,  and  the  Final 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  Cossack  dance. 
Only  the  Ronde  called  up  the  feeling 
that  here  wa.s  mu.sic  genuinely  negroid. 
It  had  the  rhythm,  the  primitive  jollity,  j 
the  hearty  humor  of  the  negro.  Pcr- 
hapw  concert-goers  have  been  badly 
trained;  perhaps  the  feeling  for  regional 
I  characteristics  in  music  has  been  nour- 
ished by  deceitfully  one-sided  cxam- 
!  ple.s  of  it.  At  any  rate,  whether  the 
title  is  apt  or  not.  the  music  is  delight- 
ful. The  'Honoloulou."  with  its  sad. 
repetitional  .song,  is  built  on  four  notes, 
with  an  occasional  descent  to  the  fifth, 
but  it  does  not  approach  monotony: 
Poulenc  is  ever  the  master  of  brevity. 
His  scoring  give.s  the  maximum  of  ef- 
fects by  simple.st  means.  And  he  is  not 
afraid  of  tunes;  they  stand  out  in  sim- 
ple, bold  relief,  common  little  tunes, 
made  distinctive  by  the  sportive,  ironic 
genius  of  the  composer.  The  perform- 
ance was  delightful.  Mr.  Sanroma's 
gift  for  sophisticated  simplicity  in  piano 
music,  and  his  rhythmic  verve,  added 
much  to  the  skilful  and  polished  work 
of  the  other  players. 

The  Brahms  Quintet  was  given  a 
moving  and  poetical  performance, 
though  it  might  have  been  less  poetic 
and  more  waxm  and  free  in  parts. 
Doubtless  the  change  in  pianists  made 
appreciable  difference  in  the  playing 
of  the  Quintet,  though  Mr,  Sanroma's 
work  wa.s  very  good — spirited  and  accu- 
rate— if  not  always  as  broad  as  it  could 
have  been. 

Debu.=sy's  Sonate  was  given  a  per- 
formance that  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
,sired  of  poetic  insight,  lieauty  of  tone 
and  ensemble,  and  polished  phrasing. 

E.  B. 


maninofl's  Etudes  Tableaux,  op.  515," 
Strauss-Tausig  ■Valse-Capricc  ( "One 
Lives  But  Once"), 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  program  was  ob- 
viously in  itself  of  outstanding  inter- 
est, though  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  us 
to  hear  even  minor  Beethoven  occa- 
sionally, and  though  this  pianist  has  the 

I  knack  of  playing  even  such  hackneyed 
music  as  Chopin's  B  flat  minor  sonata 

I  as  though  it  were  new  and  interesting 

I  to  him. 

I    The  keen  resilience  of  his  tone  and 
j  rhythm,  his  deep  musicianship  and  ad- 
1  mirable  sanity  combined  with  the  sense 
j  of  beauty  and  of  drama,  make  Mr. 
I  Rachmaninoff  an  exhilarating  pianist 
to  hear.    He    imparts    strength  and 
clarity   to  music   which   under  other 
;  fingers  becomes  sentimental  and  blurred, 
I  He  neither  offends  the  intelligence  nor 
I  neglects  the  emotions,  but,  if  his  play- 
ing is  distinctly  recognizable  from  that 
of  other  pianists  of  the  first  rank,  it  is 
by  the  touch  of  harshness  that  is  in 
nearly  all  his  work.    He  rarely  caresses 
the  surface  of    pianoforte    tone:  he 
strikes  through  to  the  string,  even  in  his 
quietest  moments  he  treats  the  piano, 
however  gently,  as  a  percussive  instru- 
ment, not  using  the  sustaining  pedal  to 
blur  the  transitions  from  note  to  note. 
Yesterday   he  pleased  his  audience: 
most  of  all  by  his  dramatic  and  pow- 
erfully rhythmic   performance   of  the 
"Funeral  March"  sonata;  next,  perhaps, 
by  his  joyous  brilliance  and  virtuosity 
in  Tausig's  concert  version  of  a  Strauss] 
waltz,  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  own  "Etudesi 
Tableaux,"  six  of  them,  were  pleasing 
pianlstic  essays,  lightly  flavored  with! 
Slavonic  romanticism,  sounding  like  the| 
improvisations  of  a  Russian  virtuoso 
that  they  were. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence insisted  as  usual  upon  his  playing, 
several  additional  pieces.  These  ended, 
as  usual,  with  his  most  popular  work, 
which  its  composer  is  courteous  enough 
to  play  as  though  it  still  interested  him. 

s,  s,  1 


AUBREY  PANKEY 

Aubrey  Pankey,  baritone,  gave  a  re 
cital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after 
noon.    He  sang  the  following  program: 

O  cessate  di  plagarmi,  Gia  11  sole  dall 
Gange  (Scarlatti;  Star  vicino  al  bell' 
Idolo,  Vado  ben  spesso  (Rosa) ;  Nacht| 
und  Traume,  An  die  Musik,  Am  Meer 
(Schubert);  Jch  groUe  nicht,  Widmung 
(Schumann);  When  I  am  laid  in  earth 
(Purcell):  Dream  Valley  (Quilter);  A 
Secret  (MS)  (Margaret  Starr  McLain); 
the  Cloths  of  Heaven  (Dunhill) ;  O 
Thou  Billowy  Harvest  Field  (Rach- 
maninoff); A  Man  Goin'  Roun'  Takin' 
Names  (Dett);  On  Ma  Journey  (Boat- 
ner);  Zion  Hallelujah  (Dett>:  Dars  a 
meeting  here  tonight  (Burleigh);  Fol- 
low Me  (Dett), 

Mr.  Pankey  has  a  warm  and  resonant 
voice,  admirably  .schooled  to  the  smooth 
delivery  of  slow  cantabile  .such  as  that 
of  Scarlatti's  "O  cessate  di  piagarmi" 
and  Salvator  Rosa's  "Star  vicino.  "  There 
and  in  other  songs  of  similar  t>'pe  he 
sang  with  finely  sustained  beauty  of 
tone  and  mood,  and  with  good  phrasing. 
Schubert's  "Nacht  und  Traeume"  and 
"An  die  Muslk"  profited  by  these  quali- 
ties; a  touch  of  intensity  added  to  their 


g.  ;:  -  e  Mozart's  A  minor  Rnnao 
(Which  Shubert  might  almost  have 
signed),  the  elegance  of  Chopin's  Bolero 
and  the  stormy  romanticism  (over- 
whelming In  its  emotional  power)  of 
his  A  minor  and  C  sharp  minor  studies, 
the  restrained  poetrv  of  Brahms  and 
the  dry  hu;T.cr  and  brilliant  virtuosay 
of  tone  and  technique  in  liszt's  Me- 
.phisto  WaiLz. 

I  Invariable  beauty  and  sensitiveness 
'^i  phrasinu  williout  sentimentality,  the 
i.fusal  '.3  let  emotionalism  transcend 
gusical  sen.se,  uncompromising  refu.sal 
lei  do  damage  to  the  whole  ef!sct  of 
asi.iic  by  overplaying  its  details,  the 
••1»cv  of  drawing  orchestral  magnltl- 
ce  of  tone  f'om  the  piano  without 


brutalitv,  and  ot  playing  with  a  delicacy 
that  does  not  seem  studied— these,  com- 


well  poised  evenness  of  texture  made 
them  very  pleasing, 

Mr,  Pankey  s  vocal  command  is  hot 
.so  sure  in  songs  that  demand  agility, 
nor  is  the  emotional  depth  of  such 
I  things  as  Schubert's  "Am  Meer"  yet 


blned  with  complete  simplicity  of  man-  |  within  his  scope.   But  time  and  further 

ner,  a  general  impression  of  sincerity,  ^^^^^  should  go  far  to  remedy  these 

an  absolute  absence  of  platform  tncKS  ^^flciencies.     Mr.     Pankey    has  the 

and   poses,   are   among   the   qualities  ^^j^.^  ^^^^  x»\tx\\  and  evidently  the  ron- 

which  inspire  respect  and  admiration  scigntiousness  that  should  enable  him 

and  which  yesterday  drew  enthusiastic  ^  progress  beyond  hU  present  stage, 

applause  and  a  well-deserved  tribute  oi  g]j,eaciy    very    encouraging.     He  was 

flowers  from  Mme.  Ney's  distinguished  ^^rmly  aoplauded  by  an  audience  of 


audience. 


S.  S. 


good  size. 


S,  S. 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

To  an  audience  that  filled  Symphony 
hall,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff  played  the 
following  program  yesterday  afternoon: 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op,  78,  Schumann's 
■  Novellette  in  F  sharp  minor,  np,  21, 
'  Chopin's  Funeral  March  sonata,  Rach- 


PARK 

"HflW  Heroes" 

\n  all-ia)kins  s'lecn  r|r,\m.)  adapted 
Tom  Rer-d  from  ili-  »ior:  rniiilrd  •  Thrx' 
Godfalhem.  h.v  Pplpr  B.  K.vn» .  ditert,«rt  b<' 
William  Wvlcr  ami  oirscmcrt  h.v  I  nivfrsi,! 
Willi  the  lollowiiiic  cast; 

Boh  Saimftii-    Ch»rlp»  Bi<l<fr>!'l 

"B:irhwii-(»"  (;ihht»n»    Raymond  Hatt":; 

■  Wild   B'M  '   Kea.  np.v    Fred  Kohler 

TtiB    MfiihPi    .,.    Frili;i  Ridgewa.v 

Carmelila      ..,   Mafia  .\lha 

.Tn«p     .  .   lot  t\c  ]-A  t'riia 

Par  son  Jonp*    Bii.  k  lonnor* 

Thf    Sheriff    Waller  James 

How  consoling  It  is  to  find  that  a 
moving-picture  can  be  sternly  realistic 
from  start  to  finish  and  at  the  same 

I  time  hold  the  breathles-s  interest  of 
an  audience  out  for  a  good  time.  "Hell's 

I  Heroes,"  now  at  the  Park  Theatre,  has 
three  of  the  most  unprepossessing  char- 
acters for  its  principals  that  have  ever 
disfigured  an  innocent  strip  .of  cellu- 
loid. Their  actions  are  as  unattractive 
as  their  looks,  such  little  things  as 
robbing  bank-s  and  shooting  up  cash- 
iers being  all  in  their  day's  work.  Yet 
the  result  is  a  pow-errul.  moving  and 
truly  memorable  picture,  thanks  to  the 
splendid  performances  of  Charles, Bick- 
ford,  Fred  Kohler  and  Raymont  Hat- 
ton. 

The  plot,  taken  from  a  story  by  Peter 
B.  Kyne  called  "The  Three  Godfathers." 
Ls  extremely  -simple.  Bob  Sangster, 
"Barbwire"  Gibbons  and  "Wild  Bill' 
Kearney  hold  up  a  bank  in  the  little 
town  of  New  Jerusalem,  kill  the  cashier 
and  ride  out  into  the  desert  with  a 
pof.se  at  their  heels.  A  sandstorm,  which 
baffles  their  pursuers,  loses  them  their 
horses,  and  they  are  soon  hard  put 

I  for  water.  Presently  they  stumble  on 
a  covered  wagon  in  which  they  find 
a  young  woman  in  the  agonies  of  child- 
birth. She  dies,  after  getting  the  three 
to  promise  her  that  they  will  take  the 
child  back  to  its  father  in  New  Jeru- 
salem, none  other  than  the  murdered 

I  cashier.    They  argue  it  out :    Bob  Is 

I  for  going  off  and  leaving  thp  cliild  to 
die.  but  "Barbwire"  and  Bill  are  for 
going  back,  even  if  it  is  to  certain  death. 
Thev  christen  the  baby  with  sand  and 
puzzle  out  the  difficulties  of  washing 
and  feeding  it. 

On  the  terrible  march  back  across 
the   hot  sands,   the   water   gives  out, 

j  "Barbwire,"  who  had  been  shot  during 
the  flight  from  the  town.  Is  unaWe 
to  hold  out  and  shoots  himself.  Bill 
struggles  on  a  little  longer,  but  one 

,  night  goes  oft  alone   to  give   Bob  a 

'  chance  to  get  back  in  safety.  Even  he 
strongest  of  them  all.  is  at  the  end  of 
hLs  rope  and  drinks  arsenic  water,  which 
is  deadly  poison,  to  give  himself  the 

I  power  to  go  on.  He  reaches  the  town 
on  Christmas  Day,  stnggers  into  the 

'  church  and  dies  in  the  ai.sle  as  th« 
minister  prays  for  all  outcasts  and 
sinners. 

The  scenes  in  the  desert  were  ex- 
tremely well  done  and  the  harrowins; 
strupcle  of  the  three  men  to  go  back 


S:^Ke  of  a  promise 
Hiatal'   '  a  cifvid  woman  splendidly  por- 1 
fayrci.  Esoedally  vivid  was  the  method; 
of  con\  eyln?  the  gradually  weakening 
Bob.  b\  having  the  camera  follow,  his 
iincfrt;!:n  footsteps,  showine  the  things 
ho  fiioijpcc  as  his  strength  gave  out. 
•HtII  '    Heroes,"   despite   its   title.  Is 
-omrtiMTis;  that  should  be  seen,  fm-  it  I 
di  inia.  It  has  humor  and  it  has  i 
ttarl:   tiasedv,  all  told  with  the  ut- 
'iio?t  simplicity. — E.  L.  H, 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
'T'-/""''  the  Make-Up" 

.\n  .M-tiilkinc  wnicii.- -di  ania  n'l.iptorl  h.v 
r;  I,  .     M,.Ml!'>i-  WMtlei"   HiKi   Howaril  Ksi.-i- 

'  '    ii.ini  ilip  slurv  li.v  Mildifil  (U-xm:  ili- 

V    RnWrt   M'lton   ati'J  prp.«-rntp<i  b.v 
ml  with  llip  fullywiivs:  vhsI  : 

.  .  M   Hal  Skplly 

William  PowpII 
!  I  Fa.r  ^Vra.v 

;  I '     I  Kav  Ft-;iiu'(s 

11  K,  H.  Calvd-I 

INirin  Paul  T.Mk:ip 

Chef  ■.  AennlilKi  Jt<)i-l!;llri 


Barry'.s  ,  mistake  they  get  Intd 

the  biu.i  I  .studio  and  send  the 

song  out  over  the  radio.  It  makes  a 
great  hit,  of  course,  and  the  plot,  after 
a  few  more  twists  to  lengthen  it  out, 
ends  with  the  conventional  clinch.  John 
Mack  Brown  and  Sally  O'Neill  were 
pleasant  enough  as  the  young  lovers, 
but  thei:  narts  were  of  stereotyped  de- 
sign. E.  L.  H. 
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It  if  possible  that,  when  first  plotted, 
"Behind  the  Make-Up, "  the  essentials  dl 
a  fairly  .strong  dramatic  tale  patterned 
on  familiar  lines — the,  lowly  hoofer, 
luckles.s  in  love,  loyal  in  friendships,  ■{ 
ultimate   victor  in   all  things.    As  it 
reache.s  a  Boston  screen,  however,  the  j 
picture    falls   short   of    its    promises.  | 
Robert  Milton,  born  In  Ru.ssia  early  , 
trained  in  the  Russian  school  of  the 
theatre,  ha.s  been  a  capable  stage  di-  | 
rector  in  this  country  for  the  past  20  ; 
years.   For  him  ■  the  screen  Is  a  more 
.stubborn  problem.  If  by  a  succession  of 
hurried,  epi.sodic  stretches  he  hoped  to  [ 
cut  through  detail  and  add  dramatic  I 
iipii-jtii,  hP  failed.    A  sense  of  incom-  | 
of  uncertainty,  both  In  di-  : 
liid  narrative  progression  mani-  I 
u.si.s  itsi'lf.  This,  of  course,  may  be  the  | 
fault  of  the  .scenarists,  who  obviously 
were  handicapped  by  thin  material.  As 
II  is,  the  net  result  does  little  for  the 
11  putations  of  director,  authors  or  play- 
ers. 

Gardoni,  an  Italian  music  hall  enter- 
tainer who  insLst.s  that  all  artistry  I 
should  be  given  subtle  expression,  is  I 
rescued  from  starvation  by  Hap  Brown,  | 
a  vaudeville  buffoon  who  "feeds  'em 
hokum"  because  they  like  it.  Gardoni 
repays  Hap  by  stealing  his  act.  his  girl, 
and  his  savings.  When  Kitty  Parker,  an 
advent ure.ss,  plucks  Gardoni  clean  and 
Qismis.ses  him,  he  commits  suicide,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  Hap  and  the  girl, 
Marie  to  start  over  again.  For  it 
was  Marie  the  wavering  weak-minded 
waltre.<w  who  had  become  Gardoni's  wife 
after  an  evening's  courtship  and  who 
had  cau.sed  Hap  much  of  his  unhappi- 
ness.  Mr.  Powell,  terse,  almost  reticent, 
in  so  many  Philo  Vance  roles,  is  here 
disclosed  as  a  voluble,  emotional,  con- 
ceited and  selfish  fellow  with  a  surface 
polish  of  gentlUly  which  deceives  none 
.save  Hap  and  Marie.  While  his  heart 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  this 
portrayal,  Mr.  Powell  tries  bravely  to 
make  it  seem  convincing.  Mr.  Skelly, 
more  at  home  in  the  part  of  the  hoofer, 
awkward  of  speech  but  generous  and 
honest  of  intent,  sings  once  or  twice, 
dances,  even  does  a  trick  bicycle  stunt. 
Ml.ss  Wray,  whose  forte  Is  the  romantic 
type,  is  less  happy  as  Marie.  She  brings 
neither  vilality  nor  definite  character 
to  the  girl.  W.  E.  Q. 


KEITH-AI.BEE 

"Jinz  /leaven" 

An  all-talking  and  singing  screen 
comedy  adapted  by  Cyrus  Wood  from 
the  story  by  Pauline  Forney  and  Dud- 
ley Murphy;  directed  by  Melville  Brown 
and  presented  by  Radio  Pictures  with 
the  following  cast: 

Hany  Hdlmo^  John  Mack  Hn)wn 

Riilh  Mriit;iM  Sally  O'Npiil 

Max   l.iiiii!  Ii»y . . .'   Clyrlf  CiMik 

.Mm.    I.aiiw'ify  Blanche  Friflpina 

Herman  Kemiile  losrph  Cawthnrn 

Waltri-  KhhUe  .Mlwil  Cnnti 

.Iiihn  I'arkcr  ,).   pai-npy  Shpii-.v 

.Mis'    llllnn,,  Aripio  Walsnn 

Prof,   ilowland   r)l»  M.  NVso 

Ton\'     Hptn'.v  ,\rmpHa 

Soire  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
.<:ome  time  very  soon,  the  long-suffering 
moving  pictuie  public  will  have  a 
change  from  the  sad,  sad  tales  of  .song- 
writers and  vaudeville  actors  who  ai'e  ! 
always  being  misunderstood  by  their 
sweethearts  when  they  are  not  doing 
the  misunderstanding  themselves. 
Jazz  Hea,ven,"  a  title  which  in  this  case 


means  less  than  nothing,  is  now  show- 
ing at  the  Keith-Albee  Theatre  and, 
franklv,  it  is  a  pretty  unoriginal  affair, 
especially  as  regards  the  love  Interest. 
The  real  entertainment  is  provided  by 
Clyde  Cook  as  a  meek  and  brow-beaten 
lltt)e  night-watchman  with  a  bassy  wife, 
and  by  Joseph  Cawthorn  and  Albert 
Conti  as  the  endlessly  squabbling  part- 
ners ot  a  music  concern. 

Barry  Holmes,  a  youth  with  a  south- 
ern accent  and  a  tilent  for  song-writ- 
ing, is  tryinf"'  j  make  his  way  in  New 
York,  but  doesn't  make  much  progress 
|l  until  hp  encounters  a  slangy  and  clever 
I  little  gill  who  works  for  Kemple  and 
'Kluckc,  music  publlsher.s.  She  persuades 
her  employers  to  give  Barry  a  hearing, 
but  then  the  usual  misunderstandings 
occur.  Barry  becomes  jealous  of  Mr. 
Klucke  and  strikes  attitudes  all  over 
the  place.  One  night  after  his  piano 
has  b'en  destroyed,  he  and  Ruth  talk 
Max,  the  night-watchman,  into  letting 
them  use  a  piano  in  the  store  where  hs 
worl;s.  in  order  that  they  may  csmplete 


I  COLONIAL  THEATRE 

rSimple  Simon" 

First  performance  on  any  stage  of 
("Simple  Simon,"  a  musical  entertain- 
ment in  two  acts,  13  scenes;  book  by  Ed 
tWynn  and  Guy  Bolton,  music  by  Rich- 
ard Rodgers,  lyrics  by  Lorenz  Hart; 
produced  by  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  staged  by 
'Seymour  Felix,  with  settings  by  Joseph 
Urban  and  costumes  by  John  Hark- 
Irider;  presented  last  evening  at  the  Co- 
lonial Theatre,  with  Oscar  Bradley  as 
musical  director,  and  with  the  following 
cast: 

Simon   .'  Ed  Wynn 

Beat'  Blue   »  Paul  Stanton 

Finery   Alfred  P.  .lames 

Jack  Hojner  Will  A  hern 

Gilly  Flower  Bobbe  Arnpt 

Otto  Prince  Hufhie  C&meroii 

Olen  King:  Lennox  Pawle 

Tony  Prince.  Alan  Edwards 

Sal   Lee  Woj-6< 

('ai)taiM   Douclas  Stanhnr.v 

Premiere  Dan»eu.=e  Harriet  Ho'toi- 

Klaine  Kin?  Doree  l.nplie 

Tl)r>  Ror«e  To«eph  Pchrode.  Pete  La  Delia 

The  Fro?  William  J.  Frj.  ry 

Th  t  Giiiiil  Head  FranU  De  Will 

Mr.  Wynn,  so  the  legend  runs,  car- 
ried the  idea  of  "Simple  Simon"  In 
that  quaintly  buzzing  head  of  his  for 
several  years,  with  the  hope  that  some 
time  he  might  be  able  to  elaborate  It  in 
a  production  of  his  own.  That  hofke 
eluding  him,  he  turned  to  those  who 
.specialize  in  productions,  and  a  happy 
day  led  him  to  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  Last 
evening's  elaborate,  amusing  and 
chastely  clean  entertainment  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  affiliation  of  two  men  who. 
each  In  his  line,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  class.  "Simple  Simon"  is  ffhole- 
.some,  beautiful,  fanciful  extravaganza, 
"Babes  In  the  Woods"  brought  up  to 
date  and  embellished  a  hundred-fold, 
For  months  It  should  delight  old  and 
young,  for  while  the  adults  may  think 
it  was  devised  for  them  alone,  it  Is 
ea.sy  to  see  that  the  youngsters  will 
soon  become  cognizant  of  Its  virtues 
and  demand  their  rights  In  the  theatre. 

Simon  ^yes,  voluble  jester  and  keeper 
of  a  periodical  shop  In  Ferryman  street, 
reads  faii-y  tales,  dotes  on  them.  Palling 
asleep  in  front  ot  his  shop,  he  dreams, 
and  h  -  strange  and  amusing  encounters 
with  Bluebeard.  Jack  and  Jill,  King 
Cole,  of  the  cheery  kingdom  of  Gay- 
lyreia,  and  King  Otto,  gloomy  ruler  of 
DuUna;  Prince  Charming,  Cinderella, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Goldylocks,  in 
fact  all  of  the  enchanting  folk  of  the 
nursery  tales.  Simon,  aided  by  the  boy 
Jonah,  10  years  old,  whom  he  has  be- 
f;lended  before  the  dream,  becomes  a 
sort  of  faliy  godfather  to  Cinderella  and 
Prince  Charming,  rout.s  King  Otto  and 
restores  King  Cole  to  his  throne.  Then 
he  awakes;  but  much  has  happened  ere 
then. 

Mr.  Ziegfeld,  who  sat  through  one  of 
the  smoothest  first  nights  in  his  long' 
career  as  a  producer  of  ornate  spectacle, 
has  outdone  himself  here.  Rather  he. 
Mr.  Urban  and  Mr.  Felix  have  combined 
to  create  a  series  of  stage  pictures  of 
rarest  charm  and  brilliance.  The  hunt- 
ing room  In  King  Cole's  palace,  with  its 
lofty  panel  of  that  jovial  monarch  and  I 
his  fiddlers  thi-ee,  as  If  Maxf^eld  Par- 
rish  himself  had  drawn  It;  the  fairy- 
land ball.  In  white  and  green,  coming  as) 
finale  to  the  entrancing  ballet  and  par- 
ade of  Mother  Goose  characters  in  the 
first  act.  The  corner  drug  store  in 
DuUville  and  the  Kissing  Tree,  scene  of  i 
another  delightful  ballet  number,  and 
the  citadel  interior  of  King  Cole's  palace  I 
in  the  second  act.  Through  these  play 
graceful  girls  in  flowing  garments  or 
skirtless  trunks  of  softly  blended  colors, 
or  as  in  the  hunting  scene,  with  red 
riding  habits.  This  number  is  most 
effective,  as  the  girls  in  four  circle  and  j 
leap  over  low  hurdles  while  Miss  Hector,  j 
as  premier  ballerina,  pirouettes  or 
weaves  gossamer  patterns.  There  are| 
novelties,  as  when  the  Magic  Girls  do 
little  feats  of  legerdemain  as  they 
tap. 

The  music  is  that  of  Mr.  Rejdgers 
at  his  best,  tuneful,  admirably  scored. 
"Send  Por  Me,"  the  reprise  song,  will 
become  popular  overnight.  The  male' 
choras,  "Say  When,  Stand  Up.  Drink 
Down,""  with  .solo  by  Mr.  Stanbury,  is 
a  capital  number.  Miss  Morse,  of 
amazingly  changing  voice,  has  several 
songs  suggestive  of  Helen  Morgan's 
manner.  Mr.  Hart's  lyrics  are  tipped 
w*h  satire  or  sentiment.  He  has  his 
sly  flings  at  our  law-burdened  land, 
at  our  vanishing  liberties  of  speech  and 
action. 

And  Ed  Wynn!  That  any  one  man,  in 
one  evening,  can  think  of  so  many 
funny  jokes,  anecdotes,  nonsensical  in- 
terludes and  what  not,  seems  incon- 
ceivable.   He  enters  first  to  Interrupt 


an   aitercation   between   two  ^fialloon 
venders  and  Is  abruptly  borne  sky 
ward  by  the  balloons  they  thrust  in  his 
hands.    He  has  comic  traffic  with  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  of  stage  horses, 
tries  to  tell  Jokes  to  little  Jonah,  who  . 
invariably  beats  him  to  the  answer; 
relates  moving  stories  concerning  a  de-  j 
parted  relative,  spreads  a  feast  for  him-  , 
self  in  the  woods  and  is  visited  by  a 
contortionist  frog  and  a  voracious  gi.ant 
head.    His  Inimitable  chuckle,  his  un-  | 
ending  good  humor,  his  Inventiveness,  , 
his  blending  of  philosophy  with  wit,  I 
these  are  a  few  ot  the  obvious  tools  j 
which  this  king  of  buffoonery  employs.  [ 
Iz  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Wynn  ever  has  been  i 
so  completely  the  perfect  fool.  The 
wonder  is,  with  last  evening's  perfor- 
mance running  past  midnight,  what 
they  will  cut  out  from  such  a  wealth 
of  material.  W.  E.  G. 

HOLUS  STREET  THEATRE 

"Dracula" 

A  play  of  three  act*  dramatized  by  Ham- 
illon  Deane  and  John  L.  Baldereton  irom 
the  novel  of  Bram  Stoker,    The  cast: 

itarie   Marjone  Devoc 

Jonathan   Barker   .      Terrcnce  Neill 

Dr.  Seward  Wallace  Widdecombe 

.\brahara    Van    Helsinf  Lester  Alden 

R.  M.  Renfleld  Alec  Harford 

Butterworth   Carl  Reed 

LucT  Seward  Joan  Colburn  i 

Count  Dracula  R«yiiaond  Huntley 

WeJlt   Ellen  Loye 

The  sinister  undead  Coimt  Dracula, 

esteemed  of  the  devil,  and  prince  of  the 
cursed  werewolf  tribe  condemned  for- 
ever to  satiate  their  unclean  undead- 
ness  with  the  blood  of  fair  ladles  and 
innocent  children,  glided  across  the 
boards  last  night,  disappearing  with, 
puffs  of  smoke  and  lowering  quivering 
talons  over  the  throat  of  the  tormented 
heroine  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he 
visited  us  last  year. 

When  one  enters  the  theatre  he  is 
inclined  to  smile  at  seeing  a  young 
lady  in  nurse's  apparel  ostensibly  to 
care  for  those  who  faint,  but  before 
!  the  play  Is  over  it  seems  an  admirable 
]  precaution.  The  audience  provide  a 
part  of  the  entertainment.  There  are 
salvos  of  shrieks  as  the  stage  lights  go 
out  and  the  werewolf  seeks  his  victim. 
There  are  moments  when  the  audience 
turns  in  a  body,  swept  by  one  of  thasc 
curious  telepathic  suggestions,  to  see  If  i 
the  nurse  has  a  patient.  And  before 
the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  first  act. 
there  are  shrieks  of  delighted  horror  as  I 
the  Ughts  are  lowered.  I 

Many  of  those   present  apparently ! 
knew    what    to    expect.     They    had  ' 
learned  when  youngsters,  at  the  cost  of  ^ 
shivers  and  goose-pimples,  just  how  a  j 
stake  should  be  driven  in  the  vampire's 
heart  to  put  him  at  peace  forever.  They  \ 
had  jumped  to  see  bedrom  curtains 
blown  by  the  wind  as  they  turned  the 
pages  of  Stoker's  masterpiece  of  hor- 
ror to  discover  that  garlic  and  wolf- 
bane  would  keep  the  terrible  creatures 
from  coming  In.    They  came  last  night 
to  be  reassured  that  the  goblins  would 
get  'em  if  they  didn't  watch  out,  and 
they  were  not  disappointed. 

In  spite  of  the  platitudinous  and 
pedantic  lines  which  limp  heavily  across 
the  footlights  at  the  start,  the  plav 
rapidly  gathers  illusion  and  dramatic 
momuitum,  and  we  become  as  sure  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  occult  remedies 
as  we  once  were  that  a  dead  toad  kept 
three  days  would  cure  a  wart. 

All  parts  are  played  as  Dracula  fans 
'  would  have  them  played,  the  charac- 
terizations of  the  novel  being  followed 
closely.    We  are  a  bit  irritated  with 
the  yearning  Jonathan,  just  as  we  were 
with  the  Jonathan  of  the  book,  and 
In  same  way  we  wish  that  Renfleld  ' 
could  be  a  little  more  delicate  in  eat- 
mg  his  flies.    Alec  Harford  in  the  part 
of  the  lunatic  turns  in  an  admirable  ' 
performance,  and  Dracula  (curse  the  | 
fiend)  Is  a  marvel  of  red-eyed,  green- 
faced,  sharp-toothed  suavity. 

Mr.  Alden,  whose  lines  as  'Van  Hel- 
sing  fell  as  healing  balm  on  the  over-  | 
wrought  house,  made  a  brief  curtain  I 
speech  at  the  close.    He  said  He  hoped  ' 
we  would  all  sleep  well,  and  If  by  ' 
chance  we  did  feel  nervous,  we  should 
remember  that,   after  all,  there  are 
such  things.    The  associated  wolfbane 
and  garlic  growers  should  reward  him 
  H.  F.  M. 

WILBUR  THEATRE 

Hitfh  Selwyn's  Mne  Fifteen  Revue 

A  musical  entertainment  In  two  acts. 
Staged  by  Alexander  Leftwich.  Musical 
numbers  staged  by  Busby  Berkeley.  Don 
Voorhees  conducted. 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  greater 
lights  of  musical  cnmpo.sition,  as  well 
as'  brethren  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  have  had 
a  hand  In  this  piece,  and  there  is  even 
one  posthumous  number.  For  sketches 
and  lyrics  Miss  Sehvyn  has  sought  the 
varied  talents  of  the  artists  of  the  comic 
strips,  the  prolific  hands  of  many  of 
the  carpenters  of  bedroom  drama,  as 
well  a.s'  others. 

Por  talent  there  Is  a  long  list.  A  few 
of  the  principals  are  Ruth  Etting,  the 
Namara,  Harry  McNaughton,  Fred 
Keating  and  Lynne  Dore. 

There  Is  a  formidable  array  of 
sketches,  altogether  too  long  a  program 
Much  might  be  cut,  and  much  will  be 
cut.  Perhaps,  the  sketch,  If  you  call  it 
such,  of  the  "Three  Bears,"  will  find 
Its  way^o  the  discard,  for  jjoston  sen- 


sibilities may  rebel  at  ^  the  joy  bt  a 
"skirt,"  who  glorlpes  the  finding  of  a 
man  in  her  bed.  ■       .  - 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  feature 
was  the  speed  of  tliis  entertainment,- 
abetted  by  recourse  to  .scene  after  scene 
"in  one,"  as  they  say  in  the  vernacular. 

The  entertainment  ha«  In  th6  main  de-  i 
parted  from  the  beaten  track.  No  ori- 
ental stuffs,  the  absence  of  the  bizarre. 
Yet,  a  few  lingering  pictures  would  in- 
clude "Chimney  Pots,"  a  pretty  Illusion 
beneath  azure  skies  and  fleecy  sklUng 
patches,  the  sweep  himself  arresting  the 
eye  with  the  arte  of  his  trade  so  elo- 
quent In  pantomime. 

For  the  music,  we  have  it  in  the  mode, 
more  graceful  by  orchestration  than 
substance  with  the  traps,  horn  and 
woodwind  as  industrious  as  Young 
America  would  please. 

The  chief  comedian  was  Fred  Keat- 
ing, a  personable  comedian  with  an  im- 
personable  way,  who  rather  won  favor 
with  his  delightful  sleight-of-hand,  his 
swallowing  and  threading  of  needles 

and  his  disappearing  canary  .lhan  Tvltl^ 
his  airy  flippancies. 

But  for  outstanding  virtue,  the  team- 
work of  the  ensemble  led  all  else.  Much 
of  their  work  is  new  to  Boston,  and  in 
this  one  sees  the  hand  of  the  excellent 
Busby  Berkely.  They  were  good  to  look 
at,  too,  and  you,  and  should  keep  the 
[Show  on  Its  way.  T.  A.  R. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  third  concert  in  the  Monday 
night  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
'  orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conductor 
took  place  last  evening  in  Symphony 
hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Vivaldi-Slloti,  Concerto  In  D  minor  foi 
orchestra  with  organ;  Moussorgsky,  Pre- 
lude to  the  opera  "KhovanstcHria"; 
Ravel,  Bolero;  Sibelius,  Symphony  No. 
2,  D  major. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  acquainted  his 
audiences  with  several  of  'Vivaldi's,  the 
red-haired  priest's,  concertos.  Hearing 
them,  one  fails  to  see  the  justice  of  opin- 
ions expressed  by  solemn  writers,  bh 
Sir  Hubert  Perry,  who  spoke  of  Vivald.  s 
slow  movements  as  showing  "glibness 
and  a  certain  mastery  of  technic,"  but 
:added  that  the  musical  ideas  are  little 
:more  than  "poses" — whatever  that  may 
■hiean.  This  music  has  lived,  for  it  has 
riiobility  and  beauty.  Not  without  cause 
■)3ld  Dr.  Koussevitzky  put  this  concerto 
■on  I  he  first  program  he  prepared  for 
Boston. 

The  Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina"  un- 
doubtedly owes  In  great  measure  Its 
charm  to  Rlmsky-Korsakov  who  edited 
the  pages  that  Moussorgsky  left  and 
i  orchestrated  them.  It  matters  little, 
whether  the  hearer  is  acquainted  with 
I  the  scene  on  the  stage;  as  pure  and 
f  absolute  music,  this  Prelude  has  a  pecu- 
liar charm  if  only  for  sheer  euphony 
and  ■  atmosphere. 

Ravel's  "Bolero"  excites  at  a  first 
hearing.  It  pleases  by  the  monotony  of 
repetitions,  which  exerts  a  hypnotic 
influence.  The  clever  trick  of  the  com- 
poser, a  veritable  tour  de  force,  does 
not  Euiprise  one  after  first  acquaintance. 
The  '  Bolero"  shows  technical  skill  in 
the  establishment  of  a  long  crescendo 
and  in  the  sudden,  unanticipated  stormy 
modulation;  and  this  is  all. 

It  cannot  be  said  by  way  of  praise 
that  Sibelius's  Second  Symphony  Is 
"characteristic"  of  him,  for  he  is  him- 
self in  all  Ills  music,  an  Imposing  figure 
in  his  loneliness,  his  deep-seated  mel- 
ancholy, his  rage  and  passion  sugges- 
tive of  landscapes  and  seascapes  of  his 
beloved  Finland. 

The  various  moods  of  these  four  com- 
positions were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
accomplished  and  magnetic  conductor, 
and  the  performance  by  the  superb  in- 
strument on  which  he  plays  was  of  the 
highest  order.  h.  F.  B. 


NAOMI  HEWITT 

Noami  Hewitt,  violoncellist,  gave  the 
following  program  last  pight  in  Jordan 
hall,  before  a  small  audience :  Sonata 
in  A  major  of  Boccherlnl;  Concerto 

allegro,  maestoso,  and  iatermezzo)  of 
Lalo;_  Arioso  af  Bach;  Die  Ylddische 
Traern  of  Cherniavski;  Elegie  of  Paure; 
(the  last  named  three  with  organ  ac* 
companiment) :  and  Variations  Sym- 
p-ioniques  of  Boellmann. 

Miss  Hewitt  would  have  done  better 
to  present  this  progi'am  at  some  later 
date,  for  it  was  obvious  throughout  the 
concert  that  she  was  ill  prepared.  She 
played  from  memory  only  three  short 
pieces;  for  the  rest  of  her  program  even 
having  the  music  before  her  did  not 
suffice,  for  her  phrasing  was  timid,  her 
intonation  Insecure,  her  rhythm  uncer- 
tain. Such  being  the  case,  it  was  Im- 
possible to  judge  of  her  intended  In- 
terpretations. 

In  a  group  of  three  pieces,  played 
with  organ  accompaniment,  she  wa; 
more  at  ease.  Here  .she  revealed  a  tone 
occasionally  warm  and  expressive, 
though  not  well-controlled,  and  a  com- 


cvaii  fJ  Bedetti.  violoncello);  Messrs. i 
l:,uoma  .and  F>ecller.  planl.U.  Ravel,; 

^  The  "question  arises  whenever  a  con- , 
riK^iiaable  avoidance  of  the  heavy  por-  cert,  is  given  for  cWWren  what  comp 
,.,M.  nto  that  is  the  bane  of  string  solo!  sitlons  are  the  better  suited  to  tne,r 
Pl.\  ,ne.  Die  YiddLsche  Traem  (Cher- musical  instincts  (i£  they  have  any; 
niavski),  which  was  given  it«  first  Bos- ■  music  that  has  pronounced  ' 
ton  performance,  proved  to  be  a  simple  I  j-mg  rhythm,  music  of  action,  of^^"'  ■  ^ 
and    appealing    tune,    tastefully    ar-       .-..i^...  ,«<.ioriv     in  these  concei is 
ranged 


oV*  obvious  melody.  ^"^'^f^o^KS 
of    the    Boston   symphony   p  chesti^a 


ngcd.  of    tne    jbosujh  ---^    -  instruc- 

Rcginald  Boardman  contributed  ex-  there  is  no  deliberate  plan  ofj."*;^'^. 
cellent  piano  accompaniments.    E.  B.      tion.     Mi'.   Meyer's  '  h 

•        xMiS  W-EEK'S  STAGE  ,  jments  are  upon  the  pieces  then  ana 

COLOMU^-sYmpie    Sin,,,../;    Zlesfeld'.  performed.    There  are  "O Jon 

"S^I^'Tlir'kiJ^^  ^S'^-nautlca.  Spla nylons ^^f^e  _v.ru,us;nst^^ 


'■^HOLlir'*''  STRKET— •  Diacula."  mystery 
play,  wiiii  R«,vm<»id  Himlle.v.  „ 

M^JKSTir— -The  Foini.ue  Teller.  Victor 
Herbert  s  TO...,c  opera,  revived,  wuh  Eleanor 

'''^L'YMOrTH-'bttle     Accident."  _  laree- 
eomertV   with  Tho...a.  Mitchell:  Kcond  week 
WILBPR— "NineFiIleen     Revue.  witli 
Riittj  Ettinr. 


PRETTY  POLL 

The  disease  known  as  psittacosis  of  which 
much  is  now  said  and  written  led  the  British 
Medical  Journal  as  far  back  as  1897  to  sound 
a  note  of  warning  for  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  petting  parrots.  It  seems  that  the 
disease  had  then  broken  out  in  Genoa  and  taken 
the  form  of  malignant  pneumonia.  That  some 
women  are  in  the  habit  of  kissing  parrots  with- 
out even  asking  them  if  they  wish  a  cracker, 
is  not  surprising,  for  there  are  women  who  kiss 
dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  also  cats  thinking 
they  .are  clean  animals  because  they  are  scrupu- 


for  \ohimr 
how 

(pressure  iuiv  W:,  ■  i-:  ■  u/ru 
could  make  of  .the  ncti  stor^tf  slow 
movements  from  old  violin.  Wtelc  < 
.sofirce  of  great  delight.  But  tikffortun 
ately,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  larg 
movement  fi-om  Haendel's  Sonat;:,  i 
E  major,  he  refers  the  melody  deconf^ 
within  an  toch  of  its  life— by  trtH.-^ 
broken  chords,  by  turns  and  appo-^- 
ture.  But  the  adagio  canta:bile  he  p". . 
beautifully  with  nobility  and  pa? 


,3« 


ments  and  so  o"; V^.j^  ygjp  heard.'  lous  in  their  own  manner  of  ablutions, 
to  be  derived  fiom  tne  mu^  i-  ^„„uff,..  o»,„  v>o.v^f  i«. 


It  has  been Thown  'in "previous  concerts:  jg  doubtful  whether  any  parrot  lover,  even 

"wiLBPR— ••Nine  Fiiteen  Revue.' _  won  ^„  Symphony  hall  that  the  young  peo-  ^  ^  Boston  calls  her  pet  a  psittac.  Were  women 
""('USe  shuher..  Tremoni  .nd  8hubS  pie  ^'^^'^/^^^'^^^l  '^x^r<:Z^ic:' \oi  the  early  years  in  the  15th  century  more 
ijTic  the»t.M  are  dark).  ,  A T'^lv  Piece  Provided  it  is  obviously  I  learned  or  at  least  anxious  to  make  a  show  of 

t LOEWS  STATE  i  melodious    Pleasf,s..?''?l.,T^"iifi     "  '  

,  "Chasing  Rainbows" 

An 


'melodious    pieases         , — -  learning?    "There  ben  manye  Popegayes  that 

safe  to  say  that  they  would  e_njoy^bu^a-  ^^^^  clepen  Psitakes  in  hire  langage  "  says  a 

An    all-talking   screen     musical    roraarj;«   vinsky;s  ^^acre  du  Pun  ^P^^  ^  ^.j.^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^  jgg^  ^ 

J.^c^r'-^er'el.vt^^'dirred  i^'^.u^rte "Sn"^; moveS b^Mozart  or  Beet^  ant  was  reproached:  "To  him  parrots  are  psit- 

.'n^d'  S-med  "by     Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  I  f  J      ^^.^  t°       ^rea  ly  deplor  ed.    The  ^^^^  „ 

^^Jfie'!"..'""""".'^.""-  "mf  later ''u^         children's  musical      Is  psittacosis  the  disease  known  as  parrot's 

ll'Sil  ••••••••• -eioi^e'!^  life. 


•ie.-r.v    Bennv  j  -y  plague,  or  parrot's  rinderpest   which  brought 

L«s^%^^^^■::;:;:^^^^^^^■G«orfepK.^.\rJ^^  lUl^^^^       ^^^^  month  a  concert  for  ^jga^j^  ^^       officer's  wife  at  Versames  in  1895? 
PesKv'' '  children  was  given  in  London  ana  w^^^        caught  it  by  feeding  her  bird  with  sugar 
 viS!L*^^ti?,«l  was  the  progi-am?,   Omtii  e  to    TheP  ^ 


bai-hne  Eddie" Phiilii-'^ i  was  the  program 

£o™<?I*   : .■■.■.'.■.Marie  Dressier 

LaHnlnc"   Yoiicca  Troubetskoy 


it  is  all  very  well  to  raU  at  the 
Hollywood  practice  of  building  and  re- 
leasing week  after  week  pictures  based 

on  backstage  life.  Openly  we  may  pre-  their  pleasures  ^sadly 
tend  to  be  surfeited,  disgusted;  secretly 


■Women's  Symphony  Orchestra 

That  the  Women's  Symphony  0. 
chestra  which  Ethel  Leginska  has 
led  during  the  last  three  seasons  has 
made  considerable  progress  was  ap- 
parent in  a  concert  at  Jokn  Hancock 
Hall  last  evening,  when  an  ambitious 
program  wa-j  capably  encompassed. 
True,  the  orchestra  shows,  many 
changes  in  personnel.  New  faces  are 
the  rule.  A  few  men  last  evening 
were  added  to  play  needed  instru- 
ments. In  all,  about  50  players  fol- 
lowed Miss  Leglnska's  vigorous  and 
often  authoritative  stick. 

Mozart's  "Figaro"  Overture  was 
played  with  precision  and  zest  and 
clean,  well  -  maneuvered  strokes. 
Weber's  Concerto  in  F  for  bassoon 


if  the  story  be  amusingly  told  and  per 
formed,  we  find  it  just  as  Interesting 
as  if  it  were  on  a  topic  absolutely  new. 
So  one  finds  "Chasing  Rainbows.  Here 
we  spend  a  season  with  a  typical  band 
cf  troupers,  from  the  time  they  set 
forth  for  a  western  stand,  through  the 
.snows  of  Nebraska  to  the  spring  ver- 
dure of  a  Vermont  town  for  the  closing 
riate  of  the  season.  Terry  and  Carlie 
have  teamed  together  for  years,  throtJgn 
lean  years  and  fat.  Carlie,  the  tap 
dancer,  Is  the  loyal  "pal."  showing  her 
love  for  Terry  by  acts  of  devotioii  and 
loyalty.  Terry,  good-natured  but  dumb, 
falls  for  every  new  leading  woman  who 
joins  the  company,  whether  she  be 
blonde  or  brunette.  JUted.  he  mopes, 
whines,  threatens  to  walk  out  on  the 
show,  to  shoot  himself.  When  Daphne, 
k  scheming  brunette,  enters,  Terry  is 
cajoled  into  a  marriage  by  means  of 
which  Daphne  hopes  to  reach  a  Broad- 
wav  theatre  stage.  Carlie  carries  on 
bravely,  and  Is  rewarded  when  Terry, 
discovering  Daphne's  perfidy,  turns  to 
his  little  partner  for  true  love. 

It  isn't  so  much  the  story,  it  Is  the 
way  it  is  handled.  Mr.  Riesner,  who 
knows  hLs  stsge  folk  well,  exposes  all 
their  weaknesses,  is  just  with  thetn 


Overture  to    xnc^  =    °  —    --=- 

„„.,        .^^  Figaro  "-  Elgar's  transcrip- from  her  mouth.    Other  women  died  m  that 

UoTof'^Bach^s  G  niinor  fantasia  an^^  the  sam.e  cause.    Dudley,  the  parrotj  and'orch/stra  Vi^"ught  Abdonraus  o"f 

,  fugue;    Schubert, s     UnfinisMa^  ^^^^^  Symphony  Orchestra  as 

'  Even  the  English  children  tak-.^elight  chUdren^d  grown  men^and  women,|  soloist.  The  music  which  offered  >Ir. 

'  '  -   died  and  iSt  Gllderoy.  the  caK  inconsolable^  but ^^"^       oPPo»-tu°.''.v  to  unfold  his 

cv..  rfi»j  -»».       <j«.  -u-        o^'"  skill  With  his  instrument  proved 

she  died  from  laying  an  egg,  besides  she  was^^j  excHmg  stuff-melodious, 

gray  and  advancmg  In  years.  smooth.  bi»t  with  little  differentiation 

No  one  has  compiled  a  parrot  anthology,  in  mood  between  the  Adagio  and  the 
which  would  Include  Skelton's  Spanish  parrot.  Allegro  which  followed  it. 
who  boasted  "My  name  Is  Parrot,  a  bird  of  For  a  "first  Boston  performance" 
Paradise,"  and  Pope's  malicious  saying:  "A  Miss  Leginska  offered  a  Cortege  and 
little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are  de  Danse  by  Dehus.sy.  whether  in 
pleased  with  a  few  words  spoken  plain  by  a^^  instrumentation  or  not  the 
.  „  I'         f         J     program  failed  to  say.  At  any  rate  it 

P  proved    a    not    very  characteristic 

piece 


The  program 
"presented  yesterday  was  much  more  to 
the  point;  a  program  that  should  please 
children  from  10  'to  80  years  of  age 
Take  this  ballet  music  of  Rameau  s,  inr 
example.  The  fact  that  Rameau  n 
this  aheroic  pastoral"  was  the  first  to 
introduce' clarinets  in  the  Pans  Opera 
House  would  not  interest  children,  nor 
would  they  be  thrilled  if  they  were  to  d 
that  as  the  first  Performance  was  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Rameau  endeavoied  in 
the  overture  to  express  the  popular  joy 
"as  far  as  it  Is  possible  in  mus  c_ 
Surely  the  music  itself  would  be  enough 
Nor  are  children,  unhke  some  of  their 
elders,  frightened  by  the  name  Proko- 
fieff  nor  do  they  argue  that  his  music 
must  be  of  a  barbaric  nature.  And 
what  music  is  more  appropriate  foi  a 
concert  of  this  nature  than  Saint- 
Saens's  Animals  and  Ra^el  s  Bolero. 

The  hall  was  f\lled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom The  children  were  much  more 
1  appreciative,  more  enthusiastic  than  on 
i  certain  preceding  occasions.  Sonje  of 
the  slides  amused  them  greatly.  What 
would  the  comedians  and  ballet  dancers 
of  Rameau's  time  have  said  had  they 
known  that  their  costumes  and  poses 
wouW  have  excited  laughter  when 
shown  to  children  of  Boston  in  the  20th 


^v'h^en  rhe;"ai^^^worthy"Sf  pi^-lse.  "His'  eenturyV  Yesterday  the  aj^^ience  en- 
£cene.s  of  train  embarkat  on,  of  dress  joyed  the  heavy  tf^^''  °'  ,%„^'^of  Mi 

 1.    _f  i,,.„u,-t.jno   hiolfor  ncr.';    VO- ,Hv,,>   rf/Mihlp-hia'i.s.   the  VlrtUO.SH,y   OI  ivj. 


rehearsals,  of  backstage  bickermgs,  ro 
mances  and  harmless  carousals,  are  not 
r.xaggerated;   they  ring  true.    In  the 
sequences  with  Technicolor,  he  trains 
'nis  camera  expertly,  makes  the  most  of 
odd  angle  shots,  holds  one's  attention 
always.    Yet  it  is  the  players  who  in- 
trigue.   Bessie  Love,  with  her  nimble 
tap  dancing,  her  disarming  pertness, 
her  outburst  of  hysterical  laughter  when 
she  learns  of  Terry's  marriage;  Mr. 
Ktag,  with  his  attractive  smile,  his 
blundering  ways,  his  best  song,  "Lucky 
Me,  Lovable  You";  Jack  Benny,  as  the 
company  manager,  quick  at  repartee 
pomted  vet  stingless;  and  Marie  Dress- 
ier and  Polly  Moran,  as  heavy  woman 
and  wardrobe  mistress,  in  several  very 
funny  scenes.    Miss  Dressier  stags  a 
modern  version  of  "Heaven  Help  the 
Poor  Working  Girl"  and  some  salty 
verses  about  her  "Dynamic  Personality," 
and  is  uproariously  comic  when  trying 
to  remove  the  cap  from  a  bottle  of 
charged  water,  with  cataclysmic  conse- 
rjuence^.    "Chasing  Rainbows"  is  a  no- 
table illustration  of  w  hat,  clever  players, 
exercising  lightness  of  touch,  can  ac- 
ccmplish  when  happily  cast.  W.  E.  G. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ; 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  a  concert  for  young  people  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  Dr. 
Koussevitzkv  and  Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducted. Alfred  H.  Meyer's  comments 
on  the  program  were  read  by  Carlos  E.l 
Pinfield.  Sterenpticon  slides  were  shown..! 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Rameau- 
Krel7.schmar,  ballet  suite  from  "Acantc 
et  Cephisse."  Tournier,  "Fairie."  for 
harp  (Bernard  Zighera),  and  orchestra. 
Prokofieff.  march  from  "The  Love  fori 
Salnt-Saens.  "The 


tine  dotible-ba.ss.  the  virtuosity  of  Mr^ ; 
Laurent,  and  the  song  ^he  -swan  so 
beautifully  sung  by  Mr  Bedetli  s  mo- 
loncello.  Unsophisticated  they  ap- 
plaiided  Rameau,  Prokofieff,  Tourniei 
and  Ravel  with  delightful  impartiality. 

The  order  of  the  program  was 
changed  from  that  given  above  Mr. 
Bin^in  conducted  the  ballet  suite  and 
laint-Saens's  zoological  music.  He  was 
succeeded  bv  Dr,  Koussevitzky,  'who  con- 
ducted the  remaining  """"''""s  with  the 
care  and  interest  that  he  would  display 
at  one  of  the  Friday  afternoon  or  Sat- 

I  ""''rZ  S'lfairo"f^"o^ng  people's  con- 

1f:nT'lrV^11ln^ert^'^ye^teX' 
;  will  be  repeated  this  afternoon. 


The  richness  of  a  parrot's  vocabulary  de-  ^  

pends  on  the  extent  of  his  travels  and  his  asso-  What  became  the  event  of  the  eve-i 
ciations.  A  barkeeper's  pet  would  hardly  havening  was  the  performance  of  Tchal-I 
been  recommended  to  a  maiden  lady,  yet  Leigh  kovsky's  Symphony  Xo.  5  in,E  minor. 
Hunt  in  his  essay  on  the  sailor  on  shore  pic- With  freshness  and  vigor,  with  a 
tures  him  bringing  back  from    some    foreign        P'«'P  romantic  ftaTor  and 

,  ,  ,  I.-    t      ,   essential     gJamorousness     of  the 

clime  a  parrot  for  the  wonien  of  his  fami^^  ,n„sie.  Leginska  and  her  players  en- 
The  vocabulary  of  a  traveled  parrot  would  be  compassed  a  well  thought  out  and 
like  the  phrase-book  for  those  about  to  tour  in  impressive  reading  of  this  familiar 
Europe.  While  many  of  the  words  would  be  symphony!  ' 
useful  In  complaining  of  Inconveniences  and  These  players  have  not  yet  arrived 
extortions,  the  little  volume  would  no  doubt  beat  such  a  point  of  excellence  that 
-    -       -    -  praise  may  be  given  without  reserva- 

tions^ but  siidi  has  been  their  prog- 
ress since  the  earliest  concerts  that 
much  may  be  looked  for  within  the 
next  few  seasons.  Doubtless  the  im- 
provement may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  a  note  on  last 
evening's  program,  this  orchestra  has 
played  more  than  2(in  concerts.  ' 


Three    Oranges.     . 

n  Animals'  Carnival— Cocks   and   Hens,  command.  Sh 

g  The  Elephant  (M.  Kunze,  double  ba.ss),  ,  displayed   it   abundantly   In  Chopin 

I'' Aquarium,  Personages  with  Long  Ejais.j  scherzo  and  in  Balakirev's  "Islamey"- 


HAZEL  HARRISON 

Hazel  Harrison,  pianist,  played  at 
Jordan  hall  last  night.  Her  program 
was  the  following;  Variations  on  a 
theme  by  Bach  (Liszt),  Legend  of  St. 
Francis  Walking  on  the  Waves  (Liszt), 
three  preludes  and  Scherzo  m  C  sharp 
minor  (Chopm),  Fantasy  Orientate 
(Balakirev).  Colors:  Blue,  violet,  grey, 
white,  orange,  black  (Lazlo). 

Miss  Harrison,  who  has  been  a  pupil 
of  Busoni  and  Egon  Petri  in  Berlin, 
exhibited  at  the  outset,  in  Liszt  s  richly 
harmonized  decorations  of  a  chromatdc 
theme,  at  least  one  ingredient  of  the; 
"grand  manner"  for  which  the  morej 
celebrated  of  her  teachers  was  noted—, 
the  power  of  drawing  from  the  piano,: 
without  violence,  an  enormous  volume 
of  tone,  warmly   varied  and  graded 
both   in   quantity   and  in  expressive! 
quality.  In  this  slow-moving  music,  andi 
in  the  Legend  of  St.  Francis,  there  was 
also  an  admirable  dignity  of  rhythm, 
sensitive    treatment    of    the  musical 
phrase,  and  a  resistless  progress  towards 
sonorous  climax.  , 
A  strong  and  agile  technique  of  finger  i 
and  wrist  was  at  her  command.   She ; 
"  — '  's 


under  the  banjn  Boston 

tractive  melodic  material  of  the  last- 
named  piece  to  be  all  but  mdtstlnguish- 
ableamld  the  accompanying  decoration. 
Nor  did  Miss  Harrison  prove  herself 
I      to  have  inherited  any  outstanding  share 
I      of  the  supreme  delicacy  of  touch  that 
Busoni  could  at  need  call  up.  Her  play- 
ing of  the  F  sharp  minor  prelude,  for 
example,  was  a  little  heavy  and  slug- 
■  gish;  that  in  D  flat,  too,  with  an  added 
!.  '  tendency  to  misplaced  accentuation  m 
the  playing  of  the  suave  melody.  Evi- 
dence of  musical  sence  was  not  want-| 
mg,  however.  \  I 

Lazolos  "Colors,"  pleasing  in  them- 
selves (but  for  the  mawkish  "white, 
tinged  as  its  was  with  a  sentimental 
pink)  suffered  from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  group  of  listeners  who  feel 
alike  about  the  relation  of  music  to 
color.  As  a  result,  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  last  night  audience  must  have 
felt  that  Mis,<-,  Harrison  was  playing  her 
pieces  In  the  wrong  order.  She  played 
them  excellently,  however,  with  ability 
and  with  Imagination.  She  was  warmly 
applauded  bv  a  rather  large  audience 
and  played  .some  encores— among  thein 
Liszt's  arrangement  of ,  Schubert's 
"Trout."  S.  S. 


MISCHA  ELMAN  i 

Mischa  Elman,  violmlst,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  morning  for  the  benefit 
of  Khe  Boston  School  of  Occupational 
Therap\— -this  being  the  third  of  six 
concerts  under  auspices  of  that  organ- 
ization for  the  season  of  1929-30  Mr. 
Elman,  ably  accompanied  by  Marcel 
Van  Gool,  played  the  following  music: 

Sonata  in  E  major  tHacndcl);  Con- 
certo m  D  (Paganini-Wilhelinj);  Noc- 
turne iChopin-Wilhelmj);  Hungarian 
Da"""  No.  7  (Brahms-Joachim) ;  Air 
(Bach);  Sicilienne  et  Rigaudon  (Fi-an- 
coeur-Krcisler) ;  Vocalise  (Rachman- 
inoff); Contredanses  (Beethoven -  El- 
man); Tango  (Ehnan);  Zigcuncrweiscn 
(Sarasate).  .  , 

Mischa  Elman,  If  he  would  but  denj 
his  own  emotional  personality  long 
enough  to  master  the  thought  and  style 
of  the,  composers  whose  music  he  plays 
might  well  be  one  of  the  greatest  violin- 
ists living,  for  he  adds  to  the  trr 


RAYMOND  COON 

aymond  Coon,  pianist,  played  tb 
lOWlng  program  at  Jordan  haU 
ight:  Italian  Concerto  (Bachi ;  r 
iade  in  G  minor.  Waltz  in  G  flat.  > 
turne  in   F  sharp   minor  (Ch^>;' 
R'Aapsody  No.  12  i Liszt.;  Bruyerc.^ 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  (.Debussy);  fc^.  i 
atine  (Ravel). 

The  Italian  Conceito's  two  alleu' 
movements  lie  none  top  comfort, 
under  the  fingei-s  of  the  modern  f 
ist.  As  a  result,  once  he  has  succ  t 
in  playing  them  with  any  di- 
fluency,  however  harsh  and  incoh 

a  rattling  of  k-  •    '  >  M-om  i 

mere  listener. 

smile  and  pre.  >  ^ 

on  his  recital  inofcitMii.    Mr.  Coc: 
his  credit,  did  not  appear  to  have  • 
centrated  all  his  mu.'ical  thought  xip 
the    expressive    andante,    though  he 
played  it  sensitively    The  opening  :il 


•''Aquarium,  Personages  with  Long  Eais,i  gpjjg^zo  and  in  Balakirev's  "Islamey" 
a  The  Cuckoo  in  the  Depth  of  the  For-    ^pj^yed  also,  however,  a  failure  at  I 
est,  Aviary   (E    Laurent,  flute),    f |  yj^^^^  ^.j^g  pg^gri^j^l  j , 

the  unessential  which  caused  the  p.l- 


legfo  had  some  mi: 
it  escaped  from  1: 
evidently  been  rep 
than  as  a  technic 
movement  achievi 
but  a  pleasing  e\ii 
There  was  auth 
with  coherency  o 
of  conception  in  Ml  ^ 
playing  of  the  Balladr 
praiseworthy.  Instead 
ternatlons    of  pathos 
bombast  he  offered  a 
hung  together,  passion;' 
expressive 'but  not  overload 
occasionally  illuminating. 

With   slight  occasior 
same  musical  msig'rt  \» 
dent  in  his  perform;- 
pieces  he  had  chosen  ; 
in-Ravel's  delicate  So 


>mpnts  w  ' 


oularly  I 


;al  al- 


ists   living,   lor   lie   Biiuo         —  V  in-itavei  s  aeiii-itif 

mendous  teciimical  proficiency  O'  "is  j  pj^yg^  ^:ith  admir:i!- 

left  hand  an  extraordinary  command  oil  ^jyjg  appropriate  = 

the  bow.  His  tone  Is  broad,  warm,  ana ,  ^^.j^j^  sensitive  api 


powerful,  and  capable  of  delicacy  and 
flne-spun  planisslmi.  With  his  living, 
strong  tone,  so  full-bodied  that  it  may 
permit  the  playing  of  slower  tempi  than 
most  violinists  dare  •whose  tone  depends 


with  sensitive  api 
of  phrase  and  oi 
pected  m(5dulations,  wii'.i  . 
silience  of  rhythm,  and  with 
tone. 


nver.i,  .Mr.  Cool) 
iwment,  of  gen- 
litelligence,  and 
V  cordially  ap- 
:e  *hich  had 
-rating  blizzard 
additional 
S.S. 


METROPOLITAN 

Burning  Up" 

An  »!l  t«lkin«r  screen  comedy 


Irover  Jonpji 


adapted  by 
from   the   story   by  William 


Niitt:  directed 
and  presented 
'^winr  cast: 


A.  E'lward 
Paramount 


,>.  p,-,  -1.  nnnn  Uicj  u  .igiit  in  coiiaCTrTTtmg  inamauai- 
Ity.  originality;  in  finding  the  unfa- 
miliar, or  the  unexpected  disagreeable! 
"Let  us  dream  again,"  they  say  at  a 
concert:  "waking  would  be  pain."  Mr 
Proicofioff,  selecting  a  barbaric  legend, 
writing  in  superbly  barbaric  vein,  awat 
ens  the  sleepers  and  all  those  who 
demand  sweet  music  as  an  aid  to  digeS' 
tion,  with  occasional  loud  pages  to  per 
mit  conversation  with  those  seated  near 
them. 

Is  It  possible  that  there  were  any  in 
the  audience  yesterday  who  failed  to  i 
appreciate  the  wild  imagination  of  the 
Rifhard  Aricn  composer,  the  originality  of  his  thought ! 

,   Mary  Brian  1  and  the  musical    expression    of    his  i 

:fian  Francis^ McDonald  thought;  who  were  not  thrUled  and  ex-  ] 

, •; ;;  charrc"st^'im;!  cited  by  the   long   and   magnificent  ; 

Davt  i.t.    V  Tiiiiy  Marshall  crescendo  and  climax  depicting  the  ris- ; 

Any    picture    which    offers    as    Its  ling  of  the  sun;  or  by  the  demoniacal  r 

,    •  .  „„„  „„  th„  „„t.  fury  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  pagan! 

:limax  an  automobUe  race  on  the  out-  ^  '^^^^^  dancing  their  delirious  dance? 
come  of  which  depends  the  hero's  repu-  '  mj.  prokofieff's  second  concerto  writ- 
tation,  bankroll,  his  sweetheart's  father's  ten  and  performed  in  1913  was  remade 
Sltto.  or  possibly  the  mere  matter  of  ajfnis^'atnmint  Xn  IT^rTcl^rll 
sentimental  fade-out.  la  always  sure  of  ^^iis  country  was  lost  when  the  Soviet 
^tting  up  some  real  excitement.  Just  I  Government  took  possession  of  his 
why  this  should  be,  It  is  a  bit  hard  to  rooms.  The  concerto,  as  played  by  him  , 
....  ».  '  („f.>,.«.f  .t  thn  yesterday,  is  an  engrossing  work,  un-  ! 
say.  yet  judging  by  the  Interest  at  the  ^     ,  ^  '       construction,  unusual  in  ' 


Metropolitan  Theatre  during  the  show-  the  musical  ideas  and  the  handling  of 
Intf  of  "Burning  Up,"  Richard  Arlen's 
first  starring  film,  there  must  be  many 


them.  There  is  the  incredible  cadenza 
in  the  fir.st  movement;  the  Scherzo  with 
it^  perpetual  movement,  masic  for  fren- 
who  cherL";h  a  deep-rooted  fear  that  the  ^led  whirling  denishes.  The  one  ob- 
vlllaln  may  win.  Though  It  was  as  un-  viously  melodic  line  is  in  the  finale,  a 
thinkable  that  Mr.  Arlen  should  be  beat-  haunting  theme  ^uggMtive  of  melan- 
en  as  that  Messala  should  ever  van-  choly  folk  song,  which  is  treated  in  a 

real  Interest  was  in  watching  the  cars  — 


.speed  around  the  track  at  a  ^breathless 
rate,  motors  roaring,  crowds  cheering 
atad  drivers  gritting  their  teeth.  As  a 
spectacle,  such  scenes  are  always  -wtorth 
watching,  even  though  the  outcome  of 
the  affair  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
suspense  in  "Burning  Up"  comes  from 
the  fact  that  a  trusting  gentleman, 
James  Morgan,  bets  a  large  sum  on  the 


school-prize-composltion  manner  for 
cla.ss-room  admiration. 

The  piano  is  u.sed  chiefly  as  a  percus- 
sion instrument;  and  there  is  great  de- 
pendence, as  in  so  many  contemporane- 
ous compositions  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, on  percussion  effects  and  rhythm. 
Farewell  to  the  long  cantilena,  to  the 
worship  of  sensuous  sounds.  Is  this  to 


chance  that  a  certalp  young  racing  be  deplored?  Music  is  for  the  most  part 
driver,  Lou  Larrigan,  will  win  a  chal-  -^'i  expression  of  the  life  and  thought 
lenge  automobile  race  at  a  county  fair,  its  period.  Long  before  the  war 
The  whole  affair  was  a  "frame-up.  for  Thomas  Hardy  wrote:  "Gay  prospects 
Lou  had  agreed  to  throw  the  race  to  his  ^^^"^  happily  with  gay  times,  but  also, 
opponent,  "Bullet"  McGhan,  for  the  ad-  'f  ^e  not  gay!   .    .   .  Haggard 

vantage  of  his  dishonest  employers,]  ^gdon  appealed  to  a  subtler  and  scare- 
Dave  Gentry  and  "Windy"  Wallace.  to  a  more  recently  learned 
ThU  at  least  was  the  idea,  but  unfor-  emotion,  than  that  which  responds  to 
tunately  Lou  meets  and  falls  In  loveK'^e  ''^^"'^  .''^"^l '^H*™'"?' 
with  Morgan  s  daughter,  Ruth,  suffers  ^-^  «  ""^f  °"  "v,**^*.  exclusive 
a  change  of  heart  and  wins  the  race,  '"^'^n  of  this  orthodox  beauty  is  not 
though  not  without  some  trouble  from  ^Pp/°f,<=h'"8- '^^^  l"^""^"'  ^^'^  "l" 
"Bullet  "                                                  °^  Tempe  may  be  a  gaunt  waste 

Mr.  Alien  breezes  happily  through  his '"^T]^"]f „i„,.„j  .„  *u     i  j 
not  at  all  difficult  part  though  It  must    Mr.  Prokof.eff  p^^^       In  the  already 

be  admitted  that  he  bore  a  consider-  H,nVi  "  vPr  ..^f  ^P'^^f'^; 

able  lesemWance  to  William  Haines  it»  f""j;      nv^Pnt  with  mtP^^ 

hU  methods  of  approaching  a  pretty '\^°7or  wh«t  X  lnH^^^^^ 

girl.    Mary  BrUtn  Uas  nothing  much  to        o7himse  f^but"  nev"e?  XeTt  ' 

s«n?H,rHTaiH  Tnuflf^r  L'ff  ,?'fhP*"^        '^^"ess  manner  of  a  vir?uo^o; 
Sam  H.irdy  and  Tully  Marsha  1  as  the  speeding  his  wav  in  the  full  expecta- 
crooked  promotci^s  can-y  off  such  honon  uon  of  thunderous  applause  and  opera 
aa  there  are  In  the  way  of  acting,  Mi^  glasses  glued  to  the  eyes  of  palpitating 
irshall   m   parUcular   presenting   ^  dame.s.  He  played  as  a  man  and  a  I 
It  amusing  figure  as  the  jM^sslmist  o  musician  considering  his  technical  dex-  : 
party  who  always  expected  the  wors  terity  as  taken  for  granted;  busied  in  I 
happen  just  a  few  minutes  before  H  the  revelation  through  .sound  of  that  i 
E.  L.  H,  -it-     ,  .  ,  . 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"he  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
ossevitzky,  conductor,  gave  Its  14th 
,oert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
Mozai-t,  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik. 
fieff,  Scythian  Suite.  Prokofieff, 

Concerto  No.  2.  G  minor  (Mr. 
fleff,  pianist.  First  performance 
I  United  States).  De  Palla,  Three 
[fi  from  the  "Three  Cornered  Hat." 
doubt  some  in  the  audience  yes- 
r  were  disconcerted  by  the  splendid 
6ry  of  the  "Scythian  Suite."  What 
they  have  had?  The  Scythians 
not  a  genteel  folk,  nor  did  they 
S  philosophy  in  sacred  groves.  The 
jad  bloody  hands;  they  drank  the 
of  the  first  men  they  killed  in 
they  cut  off  heads;  they  scalped 
nade  themselves  cloaks  of  scalps; 
Mmes  they  flayed  the  entire  body 
enemy;  they  valued  drinking  cups 
from  skulls;  they  were  cunning 
art  of  impalement.  They  strangled 
men.  to  accompany  a  dead  king, 
1  their  bodies  and  mounted  them 
iutiful  horses  in  a  circle  to  guard 
imb. 

a  composer  chooses  to  take  a 
Ian  legend  for  his  subject — it 
be  interesting  to  know  where  Mr. 
fieff  found  this  legend — would  the 
mtled  have  had  him  write  suave 
mellifluous  melodies,  interwoven 
iicademic  precision,  with  familiar 
essions  and  cadences,  discreetly 
jtyatcd.  pt)ssibly  with  the  introduc- 
)f  a  mandolin  and  a  celesta  for 

Btlnkhng  and  gum-drop  effects 
orthodox  form? 

.some  amiable  souls  are  frlght- 
I  by  music  that  departs  in  any  wa.v 
p  n    luig -established  order!  How 


which  stirred  him  to  composition.  Not 
only  was  he  loudly  applauded  by  the 
:uidience;   at  the  end  the  orchestra,  I 
.standing,  joined  the  conductor  in  doing  i 
him  homage.  | 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  music  of  i 
Mozart  a  lasting  joy?    The  perfect  ex-  | 
pression  of  pure  beauty.    Here  is  thi.-;  I 
little  serenade,  which  simple  as  it  seems  I 
demands   the   utmost  sympathy  and 
the  keenest  sense  of  loveliness  for  con- 
veying its  enchantment  to  men  and  ' 
women  of  the  present  generation.  The 
performance  yesterdav  was  bevond  all  ' 
praise.    And  If  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  | 
the  orchestra  shone  gloriously  in  the  I 
playing  of  Mozart's  music,  their  in-  1 
terpretation  of  the  far  different  speech 
of  Prokofieff  and  De  Falla  was  equally 
resplendent.  | 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight  i 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next  ■ 
week.    The  program  of  Feb.  14  and  15  ' 
will  comprise  Debussy's  "Blessed  Damo- 
zel    and  "The  Martyrdom  of  Saint- 
Sebastian."    The  former  has  been  per- 
formed at  these  concerts  and  at  othe-- 
concerts  in  Boston.  "Saint-Sebastian" 
«as  performed  in  full  at  a  concert  by 
the  Boston  opera  company,  Andre  Cap- 
let,  conductor,  and  orchestral  excerpts 
from  It  have  been  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  14th  and  15th  Mme 
Ritter-Ciampl,  the  Radchffe  Choral  So- 
ciety, and  the  Cecilia  Chorus  will  assist 

ENJOY  CRUISE  Wim 
BURTON  HOLMES 


An  audience  that  almost  filled 
Symphony  hall  last  night  took  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean  with  Bur- 
ton Holmes  and  300-odd  companions. 
Among  the  latter  was  our  old  friend 
the  "life  of  the  ship"  and  no  doubt 
several  who  boasted  afterwards  of  sit- 
ting at  the  captain's  table.   It  was  a 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  Dracula"  fe  not  the  only  play  in  which  a  vampire  sucks  the  blodd  of 
maidens  and  chills  the  blood  of  an  audience.  A  play  called  "The  Vampire" 
■was  performed  in  New  York  as  early  as  1819  and  revived.  Some  critics  in 
those  years  spoke  of  it  as  founded  on  one  of  Scott's  tales,  but  they  should 
have  said  on  a  tale  attributed  to  Byron,  but  written  by  Dr.  John  William 
Pclidori,  who  was  the  poet's  physician-companion.  When  another  play  "The 
■Vampire"  was  pioduced  in  the  season  of  1823-4,  a  "Vampire"  was  shown  in 
a  hall  at  Oliver  ar.d  Chatham  streets.  New  York.  What  was  it?  Prof.  Odell 
admits  that  he  docs  not  know:  "I  only  learn  of  its  existence  when  the  Post 
of  December  '2nd  informs  me  that  a  little  boy,  peeping  through  a  crevice 
of  the  building  to  see  the  wonder  was  cruelly  stabbed  in  the  eye  by  some 
attendant  wittjin.   The  mob  in  revenge  wTccked  the  place." 

fAnd  in  early  October  of  1823  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  its  sarcophagus, 
a  curiosity  belonging  to  the  Boston  Medical  College,  was  exhibited  in  the 
American  Museum,  New  York.  "Object,"  says  the  American,  "the  collection 
of  funds  for  tile  Massachusetts  General  Hospital."  Where  is  that  mucnmy 
now?) 

In  1851  bumas  and  Maquet  brought  out  their  fantastic  drama  "The 
Vampire"  in  Paris.  It  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  show,  introducing 
besides  The  ■Vampire  Lord  Ruthven,  a  ghoul  played  by  a  woman,  and  the 
mystical  fairy  Melusina,  who  had  the  power  of  protecting  ancient  houses. 
There  are  scenes  in  Spain  and  Brittany.  In  the  final-  one— a  deserted 
cemetery,  Vampire  lies  half  in  and  half  out  of  his  grave,  grinning 
hideously.   Gilbert  de  Tiffanges  stands  by  on  the  snow-covered  ground. 

"For  the  last  time,  worship  God." 

"No,"  yplls  the  monster. 

"Then  'despair  and  die."  With  this  Gilbert  sticks  the  hallowed  sword 
Into  the  vampire's  heart.  The  vampire  falls  back  into  the  grave,  howling 

tearfully.  A  heavy  stone  closes  and  seals  him  up  forever.  Gilbert  traces  on 
he  stone  a  cross  which  grows  luminous.  "A  great  aureole  fills  the  sky  and 
multitudes  of  rejoicing  angels  are  seen.  Among  them  are  Helene  and  Juana. 
smiling  in  happiest  benison,  w^hilst  there  arises  from  the  earth  the  body  of 
Ziska,  radiant  and  beautiful,  to  join  the  glorious  throng  among  whose  im- 
mortal ranks  she  is  enrolled  by  the  merits  of  her  great  act  of  renunciation 
and  unselfish  love. '  This  Ziska  is  really  the  disguised  ghoul,  who  asks  the 
Vampire  to  relinquish  Antonia's  hand  and  accept  her  love  though  it  be 
death.  He  refuses  to  betray  Antonia.  Then  the  ghoul— ghouls  are  not  so 
imselfish  and  merciful  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"— divulges  the 
feecret  by  which  the  vampire  can  be  annihilated,  although  the  revelation 
(vill  put  ax)  end  to  her  own  existence. 

Before  this  play.  "The  Vampire"  by  Nodier,  Jouffroy,  and  Carmouche 
was  produced  in  Paris.  Based  on  Polidori's  story,  the  play  packed  the-  Porte- 
Baint-Martin.  The  charming  Mme.  Dorval  took  the  part  of  the  heroine. 
Dscar  "Genius  of  Marriages, "  was  one  of  the  characters.  How  the  theatre 
applauded  the  lean,  livid  mask  of  the  vampire,  how  it  shuddered  at  his 
itealthy  steps!  The  elder  Dumas  in  his  "Memoires"  tells  how  he  was  de- 
lighted and  thrilled  as  a  spectator. 

An  account  of  other  plays,  melodramas  Ad  burlesques,  with  a  vam- 
lire  as  the  hero  may  be  found  in  Montague  Summers'  fascinating  book— 
me  that  should  not  be  read  just  before  going  to  bed-"The  Vampire:  His 
ith  an9  Kin  "   (Mr.  Summers'  second  volume  on  this  subject  was  published 
recently  by  tile  E.  P.  Dutton  Company.  Mr.  Summers  evidently  believes  in 
-vampires,  as  in  an  earlier  book  he  made  out  a  good  case  for  witches.) 

Who  wrote  -The  Vampire,"  produced  in  New  York  in  1819?  Planche's 
melodrama,  "The  Vampire,  or  the  Bride  of  the  Isle,"  an  adaptation  of  a 
French  play,  was  not  produced  in  London  until  August,  1820.  It  was  per- 
formed more  than  once  in  New  York.  One  of  the  characters  Is  named 
McSwill  possibly  alluding  to  his  fondness  for  whiskay.  as  the  action  is  in 
Scotland.    The  play  was  included  in  Hodgson's  "Juvenile  DrRma."  Strong 

meat  for  children.  ^  .   ,    j     »  iom. 

Then  there  is  Dion  Bouclcault's  "Vampire,"  produced  m  London  in  18S2, 
revived  in  London  and  New  York  as  "The  Phantom."  Boucicault  helped 
himself  to  Dumas's  "Vampire,"  even  borrowing  for  the  dialogue.  Henry 
MorleV  critlaized  the  play  severely:  "To  an  honest  ghost,  one  has  no  ob- 
jection- but  an  animated  corpse  which  goes  about  in  Christian  attire,  .and 
although  never  known  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  shake  hands,  is  allowed  U>  sit  at 
good  men's  feasts;  which  renews  its  odious  life  every  hundred  years  by 
sucking  a  young  lady's  blood,  after  fascinating  her  by  motions  which  re- 
semble mesmerism  burlesqued;  and  which  notxvithstanding  its  ^ell-pur- 
chased longevity  is  capable  of  being  killed  during  its  term  in  order  that 
It  may  be  revived  by  moonbeams-such  a  ghost  as  this  passes  all  bounds 
cf  toleration.  The  monster  of  absurdity  was  personated  by  its  reviver,  Mr. 
(Boucicault,  with  due  paleness  of  visage,  stealthiness  of  pace  and  solemnity 
iOf  tone.  "   

'  Has  any  one  read  Dr.  M.  R.  James's  "Count  Magnus"  In  "The  Ghost 
Stories  of  an  Antiquary"?  The  book  reached  a  second  edition  m  1905.  The 
ivaiwpire  or  ghost  is  a  Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie.  His  body  lay  in  a  cop- 
per-sarcophagus, the  chief  feature  of  a  domed  mausoleum.  People  were 
'warned  not  to  enter  the  woods  on  the  estate.  "You  will  meet  with  persons 
JIalking  Who  should  not  be  walking.  They  should  be  resting.''  Two  hunters 
Idid  not  heed  the  advice.  One  was  found  with  the  flesh  sucked  off  his  face. 
The  other  standing  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  pushed  with  his  hands-- 
-pushing  something  away  from  him  w^hich  w-as  not  there  fn  f nglish 
traveller  passing  near  the  mausoleum,  exclaimed.  "Ah,  Count  Magnus,  there 
you  are:  fshoid  dearly  like  to  see  you."  He  heard  the  sound  of  metal 
hinges  creaking:  frightened  he  set  out  for  England,  but  he  was  haunted  by 
?wo  hideous  figures,  a  man  in  a  long  black  cloak  and  broad  leafed  hat  and 
Something"  2  a  dark  cloak  and  hood.  The  traveller  arriving  in  England 
IlooSng  out  carriage,  saw  he  was  still  pursued.   Within  forty-eight 

houi  he  was  found  dead.  "In  the  district  it  is  still  remembered  how  the  .lury 
^hT^^ew"d  the  body  fainted,  seven  of  'em  did.  and  none  of  'eni  wouldn' 
Leak  to  what  they  see,  and  the  verdict  was  visitation  of  God,  and  how  the 
Ke  Vkep  the  'ouse  moved  out  that  same  week  and  went  away  from 

Bram  Stoker  was  indebted  to  Dom  Calmet  for  the  ""vel  "Dracula'' 
he  undoubtedly  was  acquainted  with  the  old  melodramas,  also  the  legends 
of  European  countries.  

1     oranviUe-Barker's  second  series  of  "Prefaces  to  Shakespeare.''  in  which 
Rcmerind  Juliet,  '  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  "Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 


and  '  C^n-ibeline 
oi  Venice"  a  fairv  tale. 


are  discussed,  has  been  published.  He  caHs-The  Mercnam 
It  says  much  for  the  mental  hypnosis  which  tne 
induce  that  this  scene  of  the  trial  leaves 


TSS:^^'^^^^  {he  "^ective"  exit  of  Shylock  made  ^th 
l  eS  SSlon  by  Sir  Henry  Irving.  As  Shakespeare's  women  were  acted 
brbov  Mr  G°LvW-Bark     says:  -This  did  everything  to  determine  not 
.  hL  v°ew  of  the  character,  but  his  presenting  of  it."    Here  is  his  character- 

'  '"""She'i^S  Antony  in  this  at  least-and  it  erects  them  both  to  figures 
of  heroic  size -that  she  has  never  learnt  to  compromise  with  life,  nor  had 

,  to  ?eincile  her  own  nature's  extrei^es.  To  call  her  false  to  this  or  that  is 
to  set  up  a  standard  that  could  hav'e  no  value  for  her  She  is  true  enough 
to  the  self  of  the  moment;  and.  in  the  end,  tragically  true  to  a  self  lelt 
sublimated  by  a  great  loss.  The  passionate  woman  has  a  child's  ardors 
and  a  child's  obliterating  fears,  an  animal's  wary  distrust;  balance  of  judg- 
ment none,  one  would  say.  But  often  ...  she  shows  the  shrewd  scepticism  of 

a  child."  ^1-  J 

•  There  Is  nothing  sentimental  about  Juliet:,Life  ...  as  she  glimpsed 
Aaround  her.  was  half  jungle  in  its  savagery,  half  fairy-tale;  and  its  rarer 
Bts  were  fever  to  the  blood."  And  of  Imogen:  "The  blows  that  Shakespeare 
Kd  to  deal  her  were  death-blows.  It  is  something  of  a  simulacrum  that 
Hrvjves." 

W  ^'Much  of  Shakespeare's  stagecraft— and  the  best  of  it,  no  doubtr— is 
Ifundamental  to  all  drama." 

f      During  recent  years  the  impuritans  of  New  York  have  been  setting  a  hot 
pace  in  the  tiresome  activity  of  shocking  the  bourgeois.   In  the  local  phrase, 
"the  lid  was  off,"  and  those  with  curiosity  could  stop,  look,  rjid  listen  at  what 
,  Is  usually  unprinted  and  unspoken.   Broadway  gave  frequent  exhibition  of 
■  the  salacious  showman  who  writes  up  "For  adults  only"  in  order  to  evoke 
i  the  femall  change  of  the  young.  The  change  has  come  for  the  excellent  rea- 
'  son  that  common  sense  is  beginning  to  avoid  that  which  censorship  only 
advertises.  The  theatrical  season  on  Broadway  has  been  a  bad  one,  and  the 
Ibig  financial  crashes  have  had  gloomy  reverberations  in  box  offices  and 
managers'  offices.    It  is  the  "audacious"  plays,  however,  that  have  failed 
most  notably.  The  gentler  pieces  are  having  a  great  success,  and  one  of  the 
most  marked  victories  has  been  won  by  Mr.  Noel  Coward's  sentimental  oper- 
ette,  "Bitter  Sweet,"  in  which  the  author  has  made  a  gracious  and  melodious 
salute  to  the  grandmotherly  virtues.  To  those  who  dislike  equally  the  stupid- 
ities of  an  artistic  censorship  and  the  petty  exhibitionism  of  the  "audacious" 
artist,  this  i£  good  news.    New  York,  despite  its  "padlock  law,"  has  given 
audacity  a  generous  toleration,  and  allowed  the  public  to  discover  for  itself 
how  really  tedious  It  is  to  listen-in  when  the  fussy  sensation-mongers  lare 
speaking  out. — Manchester  Guardian. 

'.'I  regard  Shaw's  'Saint-Joan'  as  the  finest  tragedy  since  Shakespeare's 
jday.'  I  saw  it  four  times,  and  I  could  see  it  many  more." — Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. 


tricks  that  make  for  popularity?  She  was  a  great  singer;  a  great  actress  of 
.he  operatic  school.  The  word  "artist"  was  not  misapplied  when  she  was  thus 
described. 


In  1915  Emmy  was  engaged  to  the  Algerian  baritone  Dinh  Gilly,  who  is 
remembered  here  as  an  accomplished  singer  with  a  rather  metallic  voice. 
He  was  interned  In  the  world  war  as  a  French  subject,  and  Emmy  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  America  by  Bohemian  authorities  on  account  of  her  pro- 
ally  sentiments.  In  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  she  v.  as  confined  in  her 
own  castle  at  Statz  and  watched  by  tfie  Austrian  government,  until  she  was 
eleased  in  1919.  Although  she  had  aaid  she  would  never  sing  again  for  Ger- 
mans, she  took  part  in  1927  In  a  concert  at  Berlin  and  was  applauded.  In 
1923  ^e  married  a  Czech  aviator,  Capt.  Naisbach,  much  younger  than  herself. 
Since  that  time  she  lived  mostly  on  her  estate,  Castle  Neuhaus,  in  Moravia. 


Richard  "Whorf,  art  director,  and  Roger  Wheeler,  stage  manager  of  the 
Copley  Theatre,  are  the  authors  of  "Runnin'  the  Show:  a  Practical  Hand- 
Ibnok"  published  by  Walter  H.  Baker  Company,  Boston.  This  sensible  little 
'book  should  be  of  much  assistance  to  amateur  companies,  as  it  should  inter- 
est the  general  public.  There  are  helpful  illustrations.  Those  who  saw 
"The  Ghost  Train" — and  they  were  many— will  be  pleased  to  see  how  the 
Skin  effects  were  secured. 


A  GREAT  ARTIST 


The  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments  will  play  this  afternoon  music  by 
Andre  Cardinal  Destouches  (1672-1740),  and  Charles  Francois  Clement. 
:)estouches,  born  at  Paris,  was  at  first  a  musketeer,  who  was  musical.  A 
..oung  man,  he  went  to  Siam  with  Father  Tachard,  a  Jesuit.  Destouches 
promised  him  that  he  would  join  that  order,  but,  returning  to  Paris,  he  pre- 
ferred a  military  career.  This  he  abandoned  to  be  a  musician.  Poorly 
equipped,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  real  musician  to  score  his  first  opera, 
"Isse"  (1697).  However,  his  natural  gifts  brought  success.  Louis  XIV  was  eo 
pleased  that  he  gave  Destouches  200  louis  and  said  he  was  the  only  one  that 
did  not  cause  him  regret  for  Lulli's  death.  Later  Destouches  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  study  harmony.  As  he  became  technically  more  skilful, 
his  Inspiration  grew  weaker  and  '^weaker.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
King's  music  from  1713  to  1751,  also  the  inspector  general  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
If  he  pleased  Louis  XIV,  he  did  not  please  every  one,  for  his  "Callirhoe" 
provoked  a  bitter  satire  in  verse  complaining  of  his  insipid  airs  and  the 
ignorance  of  his  eulogists. 

Clement,  bom  in  Province  about  1720,  gave  clavecia  lessons  in  Paris 
and  wrote  treatises  for  that  instrument.  Casanova  says  in  his  memoirs  that 
he  knew  Clement  when  he  was  giving  lessons  to  Mile.  SUvia,  the  daughter 
of  an  actress  at  the  Theatre  Italien.  Clement  was  betrothed  to  her,  but  the 
engagement  was  broken.  Casanov^  says  that  Mile.  Silvia  loved  htm,  the  ad- 
venturer, and  she  knew  that  he  loved  her,  although  he  had  never  told  his 
love.  Her  parents  wished  her.  to  wed  Clement.  "She  knew  it  and  nothing  pre- 
vented her  from  consenting  to  be  his  wife,  for,  although  she  did  not  love 
him  she  saw  him  with  pleasure.  The  majority  of  young  women  well  reared 
submit  to  marriage  without  love  entering  into  it  and  they  are  not  grieved. 
They  know  that  by  marriage  they  amount  to  something  In  society.  To  be 
established,  to  have  a  position,  they  marry.  They  seem  to  know  that  a  hus- 
band Is  not  obliged  to  be  a  lover.  At  Paris  the  same  idea  prevails  among 
men,  and  that's  why  marriages  are  for  the  most  part  liens  de  convenance. 
The  French  are  jealous  of  their  mistresses,  never  of  their  wives. "  Casanova 
adds  that  Clement  quickly  fell  in  love  with  another  young  woman.  He 
wrote  operas,  clavecin  pieces,  songs,  and  published  for  four  years  a  Journal 
de  clavecin. 

Mme.  Hoyt  will  sing  an  air  by  Martin  Pierre  Dalvimare  •<1772-1839). 
.?om  of  a  prominent  family  he  was  at  first  an  amateur,  but  after  the 

Revolution  he  turned  to  music  as  a  profession,  as  a  means  of  livelihood? 
His  skill  as  a  harpist  made  a  sensation.  Harpist  at  the  Opera  in  1800,  he 
'was  the  harpist  of  Napoleon's  orchestra.    In  1807  he  gave  lessons  to  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Five  years  later  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  his  birth-  II 
place,  Dreux,  and  live  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  was  so  foolish  as| 
to  resent  any  allusion  to  his  life  as  a  musician.  So  Fetis  says,  but  others 
write  that  there's  no  truth  in  this  story;  on  the  contrai-y,  Dal\amare  was . 
proud  of  his  musical  career.  He  was  a  voluminous  composer,  wTiting  a  con- 1 
certo  for  harp  and  horn,  many  pieces  for  harp  with  other  instrimients.  many  j 


Emmy  Destinn,  who  died  at  her  home  In  Budwels,  Czechoslovakia,  oi  -  •        w  v.        ~.,*«,«,«^  o 

Jan.  29  was  in  the  line  of  dramatic  sopranos,  mistresses  of  the  grand  style  songs  and  even  an  opera  comigue  which  was  performed  a 
Swr  rotee  had  a  golden  quality  even  in  the  most  impassioned  moments,  for 
|Q£  was  never  temptwi  t»  force  tone ;  nor  did  she  as  a  tragedian  forget  that 


«he  was  also  a  singer.  She  gave  memorable  performances  In  this  city. 

During  the  last  season  of  the  Boston  Opera  company,  1913-1914,  she  took 
the  part  of  Gioconda.  Her  associates  were  Mmes.  d' Alvarez  and  Leveroni; 
Messrs.  Constantino,  Mardones  and  Ancona;  also  of  Donna  Anna;  Marcoux 
played  Don  Giovanni;  Ludikar,  Leporello;  Miss  Amsden,  Donna  Elvira;/ 
Maggie  Teyte  (also  Miss  Nielsen)  Zerlina;  Mardones  the  Commendatore; 
Tahlongo,  Don  Ottavio;  Tavecchia,  Masetto.  In  an  earlier  performance  of 
"Don  Giovanni"  John  McCormack  sang  the  music  of  Don  Ottavio.  Miss 
Destinn's  Aida,  and  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  were  also  noteworthy.  She  sang 
as  Madama  Butterfly  admirably  and  acted  the  part  impressively  though  her 
figure  was  not  that  of  the  httle  Japanese  woman;  for  Miss  Destinn,  like 
Mme.  Matema,  and  too  many  other  famous  singers,  waxed  fat  with  the 
years.  # 

Emmy  Destlnn's  flaming  patriotism  more  than  once  incensed  the  Aus- 
trian authorities.  She  longed  to  see  her  country  free  and  independent.  Not 
content  with  the  glory  of  a  singer,  she  wrote  a  drama.  "Rahel,"  two  opera 
librettos,  and  some  romances.  She  had  studied  violin  playing  before  she 
took  vocal  lessons  In  Prague  of  Marie  Loewe-Destinn.  Emmy's  maiden 
name  was  Kittl. 

In  1897  she  was  engaged  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House,  but  she  received 
a  curt  note  from  the  director  cancelling  her  contract,  "because  she  had  no 
voice  and  was  wanting  in  histrionic  ability."  She  went  to  Berlin  and  made 
her  debut  there  as  Santuzza  in  February,  1898.  Accepted  at  a  first  hearing, 
.she  was  associated  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  of  that  city  until  1908,  when 
she  joined  the  Metropolitan  forces  and  appeared  at  that  opera  house  as 
Alda  on  Nov.  16,  the  opening  night  of  the  season.  Two  weeks  afterwards  she 
took  the  part  of  Marta  In  the  flirst  performance  of  d' Albert's  "Tiefiand"  in 
this  country. 

In  1901  she  took  the  role  of  Senta  at  Bayreuth.  Her  portrayal  in  Berlin 
of  Strauss's  Salome  so  pleased  the  composer  that  he  engaged  her  for  the 
performance  of  that  opera  in  Paris. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  not  In  opera,  but  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Dec.  11,  1908,  when  she  sang  Senta's  Ballad  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  three  songs  by  Schubert  with  piano  accompaniment: 
"The  Sign  Post,"  "Gretchen  at  the  Spinning  Wheel,"  and  "Eri-King."  Mr. 
Fiedler  was  then  the  conductor. 

Strange  to  say,  this  great  singer  whose  art  was  recognized  and  warmly 
appreciated  by  European  and  American  conductors,  critics,  and  the  more  in- 
'  telligent  in  audiences,  did  not  draw  the  crowd  to  the  box  office.  She  surely 
was  not  lacking  in  "temperament."  Was  it  because  she  did  not  stoop  to 


I  delightful  cruise  \o  make.'  though  more 
!  than  once  the  passengers  were  tempted 
I  to  leave  the  vessel  for  this  or  that 
town,  beginning  with  Madeira,  where 
there  was  the  allurement  of  wine  in 
;  large  goblets;   to  some  giving  keener 
1  enjoyment  than  being  borne  in  ham- 
mocks to  a  high  hill  and  skidding  down. 
There  were  unusual,  surprising  views 
]  of  Gibraltar;  a  too  short  stay  at  Al- 
I  geria  and  Tunis.  (The  overland  tour  to 
Constantine,    Timgad    and    Biskra  is 
promised  for  next  season).  Tantalizing 
views  of  Palermo  and  Taormlna  again 
urged  abandonment  of  the  ship.  To 
the  disappointment  of  the  women  in 
the  audience  no  romantic  sheiks  were 
in  front  of  Mr.  Holmes's  camera,  and 
the  men  would  gladly  have  had  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  harem 
of    the    "progressive    but  picturesque 
Tunesian  personage." 

There  was  a  longer  sojourn  at  Malta 
—at  least  pictorially — with  the  re- 
minder of  Paul  shipwrecked  and  speak- 
ing without  the  aid  of  any  mechanical 
instrument  so  that  he  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly many  mile.s  away. 

Equally,  if  not  more  interesting  was 
the  .second  stretch  of  the  cruise:  Corfu, 
an  island  of  enchantment — Dalmatia, 
witliout  need  in  Symphony  hall  of  the 
justly  celebrated  Dalmatian  flea  powder 
—Bucharest,  whcso  inhabitants  proudly 
say  it  is  the  Paris  of  the  Balkans— Con- 
stantinople, more  fascinating  in  its  past 
than  in  it«  reformation  and  present 
civilization— the  Bosporos  recalling  un- 
faithful women  sewed  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  water  —  read  Victor 
Hugo's  "Clair  de  Lune"  for  which  Ed- 
mond  MacDowcU  conipased  a  little  sym- 
phonic poem  for  the  piano— Sofia.  »the 
capital  of  Bulgaria — Belgrade,  amusingly 
described  by  Lady  Wortley  Montague 
years  ago— Zagreb — is  the  new  name 
preferable  to  Agram.  And  at  the  end 
ot  the  cruise  the  pa.ssengers  in  Sym- 
phony hall  were  on  the  best  of  terms, 
tlie  one  with  the  others  on  shipboard,  in 
.ilways  true  of  those  on  shipboard,  in 
close  association  for  five  weeks. 

The  travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.   Next  week,  the  last  of  these 
richly  illustrated  lectures:  the  subject 
Venice  and  North  Italy."         P.  H. 


UPTOWN- OLi.MPlA 

"Sally" 

An  all-talking  and  singing  screen 
musical  comedy  in  natural  color,  adap- 
ted from  the  original  Ziegfeld  stage 
production  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Jerome 
Kern-  du-ected  by  John  FiancU  Dillon 
and  presented  by  First  National  with 
the  following  cast: 

^   Manl.vn  Miller 

BlniV  F»i  Qiiar   Ale.^caiuler  »;r».» 

Ciiimie.  Puke  of  Checkapovini*.       E.  Brown 

OILS  Hooi.cr  T.  kI'uI',',, 

B^a.p    Fori  K«*lloii 

"Pi.ps"  '  ShendorH  -Konl  Sierlii.fc' 

Mrs    Tpn  Brock  Maude  Turner  G. ml.... 

John  Farquar  E.  X 

Sa?di.-.-.-.-.-.'.V.-.V.V.-.-.V.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.Xo?a  I-a-e 

Who  ever  heard  of  sending  a  dancing 
girl  out  to  Hollywood  to  become  a  prima 
donna?  Perhaps  not  exactly  a  prima 
donna,  but  a  far  better  singer  than  ever 
she  was  oh  the  stage.  That  is  what 
has  happened  to  Marilyn  Miller,  whose 
picture  was  unfolded  yesterday  at  the 
Uptown  and  Olympia  theatres.  Whose' 
is  the  word,  for  it  is  Martl>iVs  picture 
throughout.  In  fact,  the  screen  version 
of  "Sally"  would  be  a  dull  and  ordinan- 
affair  without  her.  That  hackneyed 
phrase,  'a  personal  triiunph",  must  be 
used  at  least  once  again. 

They  do  such  odd  things  in  f  t- 
dios.    Jerome  Kern  wrote  a  i 
sound  score  for  "Sally."    It  tv:.;..... 
at  least  half  a  dozen  catchy  tunes;  \a 
only  "Look  for  the  Silver  Lining,"  and 
"A  Wild,   Wild  Rose"  remain.  Th. 
sprightly    "Whip-poor   WUl"  number, 
and  the  sentimental  "Dear  Little.  Dear 
Little  Church  'Round  the  Corner"  an 
among  the  mi-ssing     Instead  there  e.v- 
mterpolated  solos  and  a  duet  or  t\v 
depressing  things.    The  stagt 
was  rich  in  comedy  contrasts,  v 
Errol  as  the  lugubrious  Connie  , 
ter  Catlett  as  Hooper,  tlie  si- 
theatrical  agent,  "Big-Hearted 
he  delighted  to  designate  liimsea.  .N' 
Joe  Brown  aaid  Mr.  Barn..-;  have  thes 
roles,  sparsely  comic,  shorn  of  thf 
original  jocund  speech.  Mr. 
I  at  the  duke's  former  chef  b 
I  New  "Vork  cafe  proprie'."-. 


Jfunniest  i>r  uie  *Hfce;  with  his  spiatci- 
ing'<Halect.  Mr.  Gray  as  the  lover, 
acting  or  singing,  Is  a  cheerless  figure, 
p  *  iv  squandeB  words  and  space, 
■e  Technicajor  sequences,  some 
me  bcau^ul,  many  bliurred. 
.  nlai  ged  *creen  the  butterfly 
tho  Albertliia  Rasch  Girls 
cccame  iiio  one  memorable  pictorial 
feature,  li  v,  as  effectively  photographed 
and  ppifoimed.  Miss  Miller,  in  her 
original  lolc  as  Sally'  Green,  the  found- 
ling who,  alter  proving  a  poor  waitress 
became  a  succesei'ul  dancer,  now  brings 
to  it  greater  amplitude  physically,  vo- 
cally. The  same  grace  and  joyousness 
in  the  dance  are  there,  whether  it  be 
a  tap  or  a  ballet  specialty.  She  acts 
more  maturely  in  her  romantic  moods, 
vet  is  still  girlishly  charming.  The  cam- 
era is  kindliness  itself  as  far  as  Marilyn 
is  conceined;  but  it  is  the  microphone 
which  has  marvellously  enhanced  her 
vocil  statu*.  Thin  piping  tones  have 
given  vnv  to  full,  smooth  tones;  the 
diffiden  ..Uii  ist  apologetic  manner  of 
singing  :i;is  anished.  Marilyn,  when 
her  dancing  days  are  over,  may  become 
the  Mary  Garden  of  the  screen. 
Stranger  thinss  have  happened. 

W.  E.  G. 


NIKOLAI  .'ORLOFF 

Nikolai  Orloff,  pianist,  played  the 
I  fdlojving  program  at  Jordan  Hall  yes- 
jtetdlly  afternoon:  Variations  in  A  Ma- 
Jjor /(Mozart) ;  Carnaval  (Schumann); 
[■Fnir  i:tiidc.s,  Mazui'ka.  Nocturne.  Polo- 
'^hopin);  Islamcy  (Balakirefl) ; 
rians  I'eau  (Debussy);  Taran- 
tella (Li.szt). 

Mr.  Orloff  dalighted  hi.s  very  large 
fludiencp  as  much  by  the  never-failing 
elegaiiip  and  the  rarely-failing  clarity 
of  hij  playing  as  by  its  unostentatious 
virtiKi  II  y.  He  belongs,  not  to  that  race 
of  pi.iiiists  whose  interpretations  seem 
sponii'iioous,  dictated  by  some  inner 
power  r,f  wiiich  physical  body  and  mind 
are  bii    (he  pa.3sively  obedient  servants, 
but  I. 'her  to  that  other  category  of, 
musician.s    w'ho   seem   very   conscious  i 
artists  and  craftsmen,  visibly  and  au-  1 
dlbly  clioosing  their  tone-colors,  shap- 
ing their  phra.ses  as  they  might  shap? 
a  Jev/el,  grading  them  as  they  might 
string  pearls,  with  obvious  absorption  ! 
•hd  delisht  in  their  ta.sk.  1 
Exactly  after  this  fashion  Mr.  Orloff  | 
played    Mozart's    variations    (from    a  \ 
pMio  sonata),  we!!-kncv.n  but  seldom  i 
80  well-played,  with  such  delicate,  firm  j 
gnce,  so  unraannered.  With  warmth  > 
and  fanry  added,  and  conscious  graces.  I 
Mr.  Orloff^  stylo  adapted  itstlf  admir- 
ably til  the  romantic  puppet-show  of 
ScShuniami'.s  Carnival.   Delicate  virtti- 
iQllty    and    i'napmation    combined  to 
make  dflit;tiiful  !ms  plfiylntr  of  the  four 
BtUdes  n[  Chf>p)n  that  he  had  cho-.en 
Whll«  his  ^iiill  ill  ths  use  of  the  sus- 
talitlng  pedal  iS'  notable,  his  knowledge 

of  when  not  to  employ  it  amounts  to 
geniu;.  Few  pianists  can  equal  the 
PQlibhed  elegance  with  which  he  played 
the  Polonaise  (happily  divorced  from 
It^- Andante  Spianato). 

The  Balakiieff's  Fusso-orlental  phan- 
tasy Mr.  Orloff  gave  a  positively  or- 
chc.'-trnl  brilliance  and  variety,  a  stir- 
rins  urgency  cf  rhythm. 

Tlir.e  was  charm,  though  perhaps  a 
not  entirely  Debussian  charm,  in  his 
vcr.sion  of  Reflets  dans  I'eau.  and  in 
tho  final  item  of  his  printed  pvogam 
'ii,    r  I  full  justice  alternately  to  the 
(  s  of  Liszt  and  to  the  tune  and 
:  of  the  Tarentella. 
uiiDiisi  his  encores  was  a  concert  ver- 
sion of  the  Blue  Danube  waltz,  which 
Mr.  Orloff  succeeded  in  playing  with  . 
remarkable  grace,  skilfully  submerging  ■ 
f<  the  elaborate  ornamentation. 

Ml    Orloff  was  applauded  with  the 

,H,v-    I    r  iiMiialitv.  S.  S. 

I 
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y,\.).^  i  O.N     (.  H  .V  ,  ..  ^ 

I  OKClltSlii.V  •  I 

The  Boston  Ci\  ic  Symphony  Orches-  i 
tra,  Joseph  Wagner,  conductor,  played  I 
Ithe  following  program  yesterday  after-  | 
noon  at  Jordan  Hall:  j 

I  Ovcruiie:  •■Alhalia"  (Mendelssohn):  Bal-  I 
iat  siiiic:  1.  Miiniet.  Museue.  Tanibmir- i 
fflie  ( Raraeaii-MottU  :  Kamai  inskaja  ((ilm- I 
la)  :  KpII  sons  from  "Lakme"  (Dflibes)  :  1 
aunilia."  a  Cuban  Rhapsod.v  (Quinto  Maga- | 
Binii;  r*,vniphoiiy  in  (;  Major,  Op.  01.  iniio- 
Im  iiiiii  — .\llesi-o  non  Iroppo.  Sihei/.o,  Ada- I 
flu.  .MIcsro  multo  vivate  (Schumann). 

•  Marguerite  La  Liberte,  coloratura  so-  1 
^rano.  was  soloist  In  "The  Bell  Song."  j 
«,  With  his  band  of  young  amateurs  Mr.  ' 
Wagner    does   remarkable    work.  Of 
flourse,    as  Is  so  often  the  case  with 
imateurs.  his  players  make  up  In  verve 
ind  enthusiasm  for  what  they  lack  in 
echnical  proficiency,  and  in  orchestral 
(laying,  enthusiasm  Is  a  splendid  virtue. 
bue  to  youthful  zest  then,  is  much  of 
,!he  firm  body  of  tone  from  the  strings; 
to  it  i.<!  also  (l\u'  the  energy  and  spirit 


"S~the  oil  n-.  But  to  Mr.  Wag-  1 

ner  is  du  .  rcision,  the  phrasing, 

the  unexpected  brUliance  and  expres- 
siveness of  the  orchestra.  Only  a  few  ot 
the  faces  in  the  Civic  Symphony  have 
been  seen  in  professional  organizations, 
vet  the  programs  of  this  young  symph- 
ony are  interesting    and    well  worth 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Wagner's 
capable  leadership,  provided  skilful  ac- 
companiment for  Marguerite  La  Liber- 
te  s  light  coloratura  in  the  Bell  Song 
from  Lakme.  Miss  LaLiberte's  pretty 
voice,  of  good  range  and  very  ague, 
lacks  the  brUliance  and  the  power  11 
would  gain  if  she  were  in  command  01 
better  breath  control. 

The  orchestra  did  its  best  work  per- 
haps in  the  Schumann  symphony, 
though  "La  Rumba,"  a  Cuban  rhapsody 
buUt  on  Cuban  dance  themes,  anil  wen 
spiced  with  that  half-negroid,  half-his- 
panic  Jazz  that  is  characteristic  of  mucn 
Spanish-American  music,  was  especially 
well  played.  The  grace  of  Rameau  s 
charming  ballet  music,  and  the  warm 
tunefulness  and  exuberance  of  GUnka  s 
Kamarinskaja  most  pleased  the  large 
audience.  , 
The  orchestra  needs  now  to  worK 
definitely  for  tone  quality;  for  hying 
passages  in  pianissimo,  for  better  lorie 
from  brasses,  and  for  greater  variety  of 
color  in  the  wood  wind.  Under  the  lea-d- 
ership  of  Mr.  Wagner,  doubtless  these 
virtues  will  be  built  into  the  orchestra 
as  soon  as  possible.  B- 

EMMA  HOTT  AND  CASADESUS  OLD 
INSTRUMENT  SOCIETY 
Emma  Hoyt,  soprano,  and  Henri  Ca- 
sadesus'  Old  Instrument  Society  gave  a 
concert  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon.    The  society,  whose 
members  are  Marius  Casadesus  (qum- 
iton),  Henri  Casadesus  (viola  d'amorei 
Mme.    Lucette    Casadesus    (viola  da 
igamba).  Maurice  Devilliers  (bass  viol). 
Ind   Mme.   Regina  Patornl-Casadesus 
:  (harpsichord),    played    the  following 
I  pieces  of  concerted  music:  Fete  Galante 
I  (The  Meeting,  the  Pursuit,  Flower  Ga- 
votte, Lovers'   Minuet.  Tambourin  of 
Triumph)  bv  A.  C.  Destouches  (1672- 
1749)  •  La  Chasse  (duet  for  quinton  and 
I  viola  d'amore)  by  Lorenziti.    Les  Rec- 
reations de  la  Campagne  by  Ch.  F. 
Clement.       Mme.  Patorni-Casadesus 
played  a  partita  for  harpsichord  by  Ayr- 
ton     Miss  Hoyt  sang  the  following 
songs:  Au  seln  de  cette  lyre  (Gluck); 
Menuet   q.iante    (Rameau);  Revenez 
Amour    (Lullv);   The  Slighted  Swain 
(Old  English);  I  will  walk  with  my 
love  (Old  Irish);  Have  you  seen  but  a 
white  lily  grow  (old  English);  There  s 
not  a  swain  on  the  plain  (PurcelD; 
Mon  Coeur  .soupire  (Dalvlmare);  Ro- 
.manesca  (16th  century  dance  air),  Dor- 
Imez-vous?     (arr.  by  Weckeilin). 
'    Tha'^e  who  compare  the  present  un- 
favorably with  the  past  must  (if  any 
of  them  were  in  the  Repertory  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon)  have  found  much 
"to  support  them  in  their  conviction. 
The  many  who  are  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  art  of  music  has  pro- 
gressed immeasurably  since  the  17th 
century  must  have  had  their  comfort- 
able faith  sadly  shaken.    For  few  con- 
certs within  many  musical  seasons  have 
given  such  .unalloyed  delight  as  this. 
The  music,  most  of  it  the  work  of  com- 
posers about  whom  the  average  sup- 
posedly well-informed  student  of  music 
knows   nothing   whatever— Destouches 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

rflil  the  Deck'l 

-Vri  all-talkinsr  ind  sineins:  screon  comedy 
aflapipd  from  the  original  musical  comedy 
iiv  Vincent  Younians:  directed  by  Luther 
iieed  and  Fred  Fleck  and  iiresented  by 
Hadio  Pictuies  with  the  following  cast: 

r.ooloo  Martin   Polly  Walker 

Bilse  Smith   /;  lack  Oakie 

Mai  Roger  Gray 

Bat   Franker  Woods 

Bunny   Harry  Sweet 

Lavinia   Marguerita  Padula 

Toddy  June  Cl.vde 

Clarence  fjeorge  Ovey 

Mrs.  Payne  . .  Ethel  Clayton 

Lt.  Allen   Wallace  MacDonald 

Dan  Nate  Slott 

Diniv   Andy  Clarke 

Admiral  Dell  Henderson 

LI.  Jim  Smith   Charles  Sullivan 

The  Biox  Sisters   Themselvts 

Jack  Oakie  and  "Hit  the  Deck"  ought 
to  be  good  for  at  least  two  weeks'  shore 
leave  at  the  new  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatce, 
where  they  tied  up  Saturday.  Without 
Mr.  Oakie,  however,  far  less  time  would 
suffice;  for  as  he  l\as  done  many  times 
and  oft  before,  this  freckle-faced  com-  ' 
edian,  who  isn't  one-tenth  as  silly  as 
he  has  to  seem  to  be,  makes  the  pic- 
ture his  own,  captures  every  one  by  the 
candor,  honesty  and  intelligence  of  his 
characterization.  Any  young  man  who 
can  put  on  a  sailor's  suit  of  blue,  talk 
and  act  as  does  Bilge  Smith,  and  re- 
tain the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
his  audience,  is  no  mere  slapstick  com- 
edian. The  chief  regret  is  that  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  feeble  plot  of  "Hit  the 
I/eck."  especially  as  Luther  Reed  has 
'  adapted  it  to  his  screen,  keep  Mr.  Oakie 
I  from  view  more  than  we  like. 
'  A  second  and  a  significant  virtue  of 
"Hit  the  Deck"  is  that  it  has  retained 
practically  all  of  Vincent  Youman's 
delightful  score,  including  the  stirring 
ensemble.  "Hallelujah,"  now  sung  by 
Marguerite  Padula.  a  buxom  songstress 
in  blackface,  and  a  large  mixed  chorus 
of  real  negro  singers:  "Sometimes  I'm 
Happy"  and  "Ship  Ahoy.  SaUor  Boy." 
Mr.  Youmans  even  added  a  song.  "Keep- 
ing Myself  Just  for  You,"  a  tune  well  up 
to  his  melodic  standard.  Why  the  Brox 
Sisters  were  lugged  into  the  party, 
though,  Is  one  of  the  minor  mysteries. 

It  always  was  a  feeble  little  story, 
that  of  Looloo  Martin,  daughter  of  a 
deep  water  man,  who  ran  a  little  coffee 
shop  for  sailors:  who  fell  In  love  with 
one  of  the  homeliest,  roughest  and  most 
fickle  of  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  gobs.  who. 
not  knowing  his  first  name,  persuaded 
her  rich  patroness.  Mrs.  Payne,  to  en- 
gineer a  dance  on  the  admiral's  flagship 
for  all  the  Smiths  in  the  navy,  who  sells  | 
a  valuable  heirloom  and  Is  suddenly 
wealthy,  and  who  finally  convinced  the 
wandering  Bilge  that  conjugal  bliss  on 
board  their  own  little  freighter  was 
preferable  to  hollow  conquests  through- 
out the  Seven  Seas.  There  are  two 
scenes  of  the  coffee  shop,  and  one  elab- 
orate setting  for  the  spacious  deck  of 
the  flagship,  with  dancing  girls  and 
tapping  sailors  to  enliven  things.  These 
are  shown  In  color,  so  Ineffectually  that 
one  wishes  that  these  experiments  with 
pinks  and  greens  might  be  confined  to 
the  laboratories  until  perfected.  Miss 
Walker,  out  of  Mri  Cohan's  stage  mu- 
sical comedies,  sings  well,  makes  Looloo 


the  synthetic  southern  r6manccs~tnat 
(have  been  his  lot  of  late.  He  is  slangy, 
iresourceful  and  amusing,  though  per- 
haps' just  a  shade  too  brash  even  for 
his  chosen  profession.  It  Is  merely  that 
the  racketeer  is  a  more  striking  per- 
sonality and  that  Mr.  Robinson  knows 
how  to  make  him  most  effective. 

Joe  Rooker,  reporter  on  the  "Globe," 
unearths  some  very  damaging  evidence 
'  In  regard  to  Tony  Garotta,  a  clever  and 
j  unscrupulous  racketeer  who  has  man- 
!aged  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
law  by  leaving  no  clues  behind  him. 
Enraged  by  Rooker's  discoveries,  Ga- 
rotta comes  to  the  press  office  at  police 
headquarters,  holds  up  the  staff  and 
I  informs  Rooker  that  his  house  will  be 
blown  up  In  retaliation.  Hurrying  away 
to  warn  his  newly  man-ied  wife,  Rooker 
is  kidnapped  along  with  Bob  O'Leary, 
another  reporter,  and  driven  to  the 
Long  Island  shore.  Here  Garotta  forces 
them  into  a  speed  boat  and  starts  off 
into  the  sound  with  a  purpose  that  may 
be  guessed.  Rooker,  who  is  steering  the 
boat,  gives  the  wheel  a  sudden  vicious 
jerk  which-  thr(yws  Garotta  into  the 
water.  They  fish  him  out,  beat  him  up 
and  return  home  in  triumph. 

E.  L.  H. 


Lorenziti  Ayrton,  Clement,  has  a  i'a  cloyingly  sweet  little  girl.  Messrs 
beauty,  a  fragrant  charm,  a  melodic  in-  ;  Gray.  Woods  and  Sweet,  as  three  nau- 


vention,  a  grace,  a  fanciful  humor,  a 
vivacity,  an  ingenious  perfection  of 
technique,  that  must  be  the  despair  of 
those  modem  composers  that  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  It. 

The  Instruments,  all  but  obsolete  and 
■cultivated  onlv  'by  a  few  archaeologists 
and  enthusiasts  such  as  the  Casadesus 
Society  and.  in  England,  the  Dolmet- 
ches,  have  much  more  than  antiquity 
and  "qualntness"  In  their  favor.  The 
viols,  with  their  slightly  reedy  tone, 
have  a  beauty  of  their  own:  they  are 
not  merely  a  primitive  ancestor  of  the 
violin.  They  blend  admirably  together, 
as  in  the  duet  "La  Chasse."  and  com- 


tical  musketeers,  were  as  funny  as  their 
lines  permitted;  but  it  was  Jack  Oakie 
who  dominated  all.   Some  day  that  boy 


is  going  to  be  an  honest-to-goodness 
star.  ,  W.  E.  G. 

PARK 

"Sight  Ride" 

An  all-talkiDK  screen  drama  adapted  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Lowe.  Jr.,  from  the  story  by 
Heniy  La  Cossitt:  directed  by  John  S. 
Robertson  and  resented  by  Universal  wiln 
the  following  cast: 

Joe  Rooker    Joeeph  Schildkraut 

Tout  Garotta  Edward  G.  Rotnnson 

Ruth  Kearns  Barbara  Kent 


bine  "to  "a  "golden  beaiity  of  tone  with  |i  BoiVVLVa'i^r  .  .■.■.V.V.\'. . . .'. .  .'.jHa^^ 
t^e  ha?psichord  The  latir  instrument.  I  P^.l-.^'^-.""-  •  ^«  Ii',l„,-'T^ri?t 

with  its  two  manuels.  Its  various  regis-    Mac   Hai  Pm  e 

ters,  its  coupling  device  and  harp  stop.    Ed   George  Ovey 

has  an  endless  variety,  a  delicacy  and 
a  grandeur  that  the  loud  bland  piano- 
forte of  our  day  knows  not. 

Of  consummate  beauty,  too.  was  the 
performance.  In  which  virtuosity  was 
joined  to  exquisite  musicianship,  beauty 
of  tone  and  truth  of  Intonation.  The 
more  prominent  instrumentalists — Mme. 
Marius  and  Henri  Casadesus.  who 
played  the  quinton  and  viola  d'amore. 
and  Mme.  Patorni-Casadesus,  whose 
brilliant  performance  of  Ayrton's 
charming  Partita  for  the  harpsichord 
was  warmly  applauded,  played  excel- 
ilently  as  individuals  and  as  members  cf 
la  perfect  ensemble. 

Miss  Hoyt,  endowed  with  a  voice  of 
somewhat  lunlted  effective  range,  used 
lit  however,  within  those  limitations, 
with  a  skill,  an  expressive  power,  a 
[beauty  and  grace  of  phrasing,  that 
made  her  work  extremely  pleasing.  A 
beautiful,  though  not  always  clearly 
defined  diction  ih  both  Pi-ench  and 
English,  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
that  Miss  Hoyt's  singing  gave.  She  was 
compelled  to  add  to  her  program;  the 
instrumentalists,  too,  were  induced  by 
Eordial  applause  to  play  more  than  their 
Iprogram  promised.  S.  S 


The  little  game  of  picture-stealing  Is 
as  old  as  the  motion  pictures  themselves, 
and  this  stealing  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with 
the  honesty  of  those  involved.  It  means  ' 
simply  that  some  player,  other  than  the  \ 
star,  turns  in  such  a  good  performance 
that  the  star  must  take  a  back  seat. 
William  Powell  has  done  it  so  often 
that  ,  he  has  been  starred  In  order  to 
give  some  one  else  a  chance.  More 
often  than  not  It  is  a  character  actor 
who  pulls  off  the  stunt  and  such  is 
emphatically  the  case  in  "Night  Ride," 
now  showing  at  the  Park  Theatre.  It 
is   casting    no   aspersions    on  Joseph 
Schildkraut  to  say  that  Edward  Robin- 
son turns  in  a  far  more  memorable  and  i 
striking  performance  than  does  Joseph  ! 
himself.  ' 

If  this  were  not  so  it  would  be  some- 
what surprising,  for  Mr.  Robinson  has 
made  a  real  name  for  himself  in  the 
stage  in  just  the  sort  of  role  that  he 
has  here,  that  of  a  smooth,  sinister  and 
terrifying  racketeer.  Mr.  Schildkraut, 
as  a  young  reporter,  daring  to  the  point 
of  foolhardlness  in  his  determination 
to  show  up  a  notorious  gangster,  turns 
iin  an  excellent  job  and  one  that  helps 
ito  obliterate  the  memories  of  some  of 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"The  Girl  from  Woolworth's" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  with 
music  by  George  W.  Meyer;  directed  by 
William  Beaudlne  and  presented  by 
First  National  with  the  following  cast: 

Pat  Kinir  Alice  White 

Bill   Hariigan   Charles  Delaney 

Lawience  Mayfield  Wheeler  Oaknian 

.Terry   Donnelly  Ben  Hall 

Tilhe    Hart   .     Rita  Flynn 

Dowling   Gladden  James 

Dave   . . ,  ,  Bert  Mooi-house 

Cleo    Patricia  Caron 

Pa  Donnellv   WiiTTam  Orlamnnd 

li\  TjTnelly.  ■  Daj«''»°i* 

Alice  White's  new  film.    The  CJirl 
From  Woolworth's"  is  an  amusing,  in- 
nocuous and  clean  little  comedy  which 
seems  to  cause  much  amusement  in  the 
audience  at  the  Keith-Albee  Theatre 
where  it  is  now  showing.    The  youth- 
ful hero  and  heroine  are  a  likable  pair 
of  bluffers  who  get  into  scrapes,  get  out; 
of  them,  misunderstand  one  another, 
quarrel,  make  up  and  in  the  enft 
married.    The  film  moves  quickly  and 
with  a  fair  amount  of  interest  in  plot, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  story 
that  might  not  have  been  foreseen  from 
■  the  very  beginning.   The  night  club  se- 
I  quences  are  particularly  banal,  espe- 
'  dally  the  moments  when  the  heroine 
goes  out  to  sing  her  sweetheart  s  pet 
number  just  after  she  hears  that  he  ha« 
been  taken  to  the  hospital.    No  one 
.  could  have  done  anythi'io;  with  this, 
but  It  is  to  Miss  White's  credit  that  she 
wasn't  any  more  tearful  than  she  had 
to  be    This  episode  and  the  fact  that 
'  the  principal  characters,  two  ten-cenj 
store  girls  and  a  .subway  guard  dressed 
In  the  latest  from  Paris,  are  the  only 
annoying  things  In  a  reasonably  amus- 
ing affair.  , 

Pat  King,  who  .sings  at  the  music 
counter  at  Woolworth's,  and  Bill  Harri- 
gan,  who  runs  one  of  the  elevated 
trains,  meet  at  a  party  and  try  to  high- 
hat  one  another.  This  pretence  breaks 
down  owing  to  certaUi  revealing  en- 
counters, and  they  find  themselves  in 
love.  Pat  Is  spotted  by  Lawrence  May- 
field,  the  proprietor  of  a  night  club 
who  tests  her  out  and  promises  t(3  call 
her  for  work.  For  a  month  nothine 
happens,  but  when  his  telegram  finally 
arrives,  Pat  is  overjoyed  becausi^  %wiu 
give  her  a  chance  to  earn  some  extra 
money  and  make  it  possible  for  her  and 
Bill  to  get  married.  Bill,  of  course, 
misunderstands  her  action,  rushes  off 
to  the  night  club  and  makes  a  terrible 
'  scene 

He  is  thrown  out  and  Pat  goes  on 
with  her  work,  distressed  by  Bill's  be- 
haviour and  rather  frightened  by  the 
persistent  attentions  of  Mayfield.  Pat » 
roommate  TilUe.  finally  clears  up  Bill » 
muddled  ideas  and  he  rushes  off  to  save 
Pat  from  worse  than  death.  Alice  White 
is  an  amusing,  attractive  and  slangy 
I  little  heroine,  and  is  given  able  support 
fbv  Charles  Delaney  as  the  well-mean- 
ing but  unintelligent  Bill.  Rita  Flynn 
1  makes  Tillie  something  more  than  lUst 
I  a  feeder^  E.  L.  H. 

OPERA  SEASON  OPENS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Opening 
night  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany's fortnight.  "Die  Walkuere,"  a 
musical  drama  In  three  acts  and  11 
scenes,  by  Richard  Wagner. 

,'^legm^lnd    Mr  Strack 

'"!>'   Mr.  Cotrewil 

J"'     ,  Mr.  Kipni.. 

Sicglindp   Mme.  Turner 

Bruennhilde   Mme.  I^ider 

 Mme.  Olszewesk:, 

No  one,  Except  possibly  a  belated 
Wagnerite  fired  with  the  zeal  of  a  re- 
cent convert,  is  Interested  today  in 
Wagner's  philosophy  as  set  forth  in 
the  "Ring."  No  one  talks  of  symbolism, 
or  other  "isms."  No  one  is  deeply 
wounded  if  he  hears  a  "Musikdrama  ' 
referred  to  as  an  "Opera."  No  one  really 
believes  that  the  "Ring"  is  a  vvork  o* 
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plfnaiv  inspiration;  that  if  a  page  is 
cut  m  porfoimance  it  would  be  better  , 
for  the  conductor  if  n  millstone  were' 
hung-  about  his  neck  and  he  be  thrown 
uito  the  Charles.  It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  sane  admirers  of  Wagner  that  there 
are  whole  sections  that  are  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit;  that  the 
squabbling  of  Wotan  and  Pi  icka  should 
W  only  tor  a  moment:  that  Wotan. 
alihough  Wagner  has  given  him  some 
magnificent  music  in  the  "Walkuere." 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  bore  throughout  the 
"Ring,"  to  be  classed  with  King  Mark, 
the  potentate  in  "Tannhaeuser,"  old 
man  Gurnemanz,  and  the  Harper  in 
"Mignon."  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones  and 
Robinson  going  with  their  estimable 
wives  to  the  opera  look  on  the  "Wal-| 
jre"  as  a  fairy  story  with  trick  fire  in 
last  scene,  a  pleasing  fight  m  the  \ 
Jlids,  and  Wotan's  daughters  by  Erda 
fng  about,  sometimes  on  lantern- 
horses,  answering  the  summoning 
Ho-jo-to-ho!"  likewise  "Hei-a-ha!" 
women  are  amused  by  the  wretched 

Zeal  offered  by  Sieglinde  to  the  hungry 
Jiegfried,  and  excuse  her  by  saying  that 
Hunding  of  the  disinheriting  counten- 
ance  must  have  been  a  poor  provider, 
But  even  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones  and 
P'  Robinson  forget  the  stock  market  and 
are  deeply  moved  by  the  scene  between 
BruennhUde  and  the  questioning  Sieg- 
mund,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
emotional  scenes  in  the  whole  literature 
of  opera.  The  good  ladies  are  not 
shocked  at  the  ending  of  the  first  act 
when  Siegmund  drawing  Sieglinde  to 
him  "with  passionate  fervor"  shouts 
"Bride  and  sister  be  to  thy  brother," 
with  the  stage  direction  "the  curtain 
falls  quickly,"  though  in  the  early  years 
I  of  thg  opera  a  German  ventured  to  say, 
;  "It  cannot  fall  too  quickly."  Last  night 
the  incestuous  couple  ran  gaily  through 
the  open  door  and  the  curtain  descended 
slowly. 

The  performance  gave  pleasure  to  a 
brilliant  audience  that  filled  the  opera 
house.  Famous  singers  have  appeared 
here  as  Bruennhilde,  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  one  in  these  days  to  efface  the 
memory  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  Milka  Ter- 
nina,  and  Lucienne  Breval,  but  Mme. 
Leider  sang  discreetly,  not  forcing  tone. 
Charming  in  her  scenes  with  Wotan,  she 
did  not,  appearing  to  Siegmund,  fully 
convey  the  awful  solemnity  of  her  mis- 
sion, or  if  she  did  appreciate  it,  she 
failed  to  convince  the  spectator  of  the 
supernatural  announcement,  the  quiet 
pronouncement  of  the  hero's  impending 
death.  No  doubt  the  character  of  the 
voice  itself  had  much  to  do  with  this, 
for  sombre  coloring  was  lacking.  Mme; 
Olszeweska  was  physically  an  apparition 
that  gave  Wotan  no  cause  for  wander- 
ing from  his  own  fireside.  Nor  was  shei 
vocally  a  vulgar  scold,  as  some  of  her; 
predecessors  have  played  the  part.  She 
was  dignity  personified,  standing  for 
domestic  righteousness  and  homelife, 
until  Wotan's  pitiable  excu.ses  aroused 
j  her  indignation.  Mme.  Turner  has 
naturally  a  fine  voice,  agreeable,  well- 
trained,  as  long  as  she  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  scream  against  orchestral 
fury,  though  it  may  here  be  said  that 
Mr.  PoUak,  the  conductor,  was  for  the 
most  part  merciful  to  the  singers.  In 
the  first  scene  with  Siegmund,  she  acted 
v?ith  full  understanding  of  the  role,  but 
later  she  reminded  one  of  the  old-time 
German  Wagnerian  singers  who  thought 
to  show  dramatic  emotion  by  wild  and 
whirring  gestures,  arms  outstretched, 
waving,  or  pointed  sky-ward  without  the 
prompting  of  text  or  situation.  She 
sang  with  more  feeling,  more  genuine 
expression  in  the  second  act  than  in 
the  first. 

Mr.  Strack  sang  In  the  German 
manner  of  the  last  century— earnestly 
respecting  the  notes— but  stressing  un- 
important words,  throwing  undue  em- 
phasis on  final  consonants,  nor  could 
his  portrayal  of  Siegmund  be  justly  de- 
fi'^'i'^u,^*  romantic.  Mr.  Kipnis  de- 
tailed his  sad  story  to  Bruennhilde  ef- 
fectively. There  were  other  times  when 
he  was  not  wholly  in  the  vein  There 
have  been  more  ferocious  Hundlngs  on 
,the  stage  than  Mr.  Cotrueil's,  admir- 
able singer  and  actor  as  he  Is  in  more 
I  agreeable  parts. 

ioJoK„P"^.u™^"'=^  °f  the  orchestra, 
led  ably  with  understanding  and  imagi- 

hf.h°nri',^  '^L,^""^"^'  worthy  of 

high  praise.  This  cannot  be  said  nf  the 
stage  management  which  was  often 
curious,  to  say  the  least:  Witness  the 
P°t'"°''  °f  Hunding  and  Siegmund 
R^npnn^hi^H"  ?^^«er-of-fact  entrance  of 
Bruennhilde  down  the  rocks,  instead  of 
a  spirit,  with 

Siegmund  bending  over  Sieglinde  far 
to  the  left.   Nor  was  the  lighting  of  the 
\    1^  always  to  be  commended 
I    ,M  tonight  will  be  "Aida" 

^^!th  Mmes.  Raisa  and  Van  Gordon- 
.!r^,ssrs.   Marshall,   Formichi,  Baronipo 
.(1  Lazzari,    Mr.  Polacco  will  conduct 


LOEWS  STATF. 
-The  Bishop  Min  der  Case" 

An  all-talking  screen  mystery  dratris( 
adapted  by  Lenore  J.  Coffee  from  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  S.  S.  van 
Dine:  directed  by  Nick  Grinde  and\ 
David  Burton  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldwvn-Mayer  with  the  following  cast: 

IM.il..   Vance  '*'*^'lil';''"Hv';nrs  ' 

i  ■  wrd   All  pVwii  .  .   Rolajul  Vein.; 

A,l„l,.h  nn.UUei-  .„ 

.Mrs.  Olto  DriK-Uer  b  .fii  rHsm^ 

;lolm  PaSw\".''.\\\\\\\chii-te»"OHai-te"najbe 

Krnest  Heath  J"""'*,  'r,  .f." 

.lohn  F.  X.  Ma.-khani  ''''V;^;"'*" , ''n^lv.'-! 

""r"!"': : : : : : : : .-nvu^' si"  Sa"e?i 

The  third  in  the  S.  S.  Van  Dine 
series  of  murder  cases  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  in- 
stead of  bv  Paramount.  This  means 
a  new  alignment  of  players,  not  only 
in  the  roles  of  PhUo  Vance,  dillettante 
detective:  or  Sergt.  Heath,  the  comic 
sergeant:  and  of  Markham,  the  district 
attorney;  but  of  those  who  portray 
the  various  characters  in  the  .story. 
The  methods  of  treatment  by  both  pro- 
ducers and  directors  differ  little.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  expert  photography,  sus- 
penseful  narrative,  capable  acting.  Mr. 
Van  Dine  in  this  particular  crime  tale 
.sought  fit  to  have  four  persons  removed 
by  sudden  and  violent  death  before 
coming  to  his  climax  and  solution. 
Joseph  Cochrane  Robin  is  found 
stretched  out  on  the  lawn  of  the  Dil- 
lard  home,  with  an  arrow  through  his 
heart.  Johnny  Sprigg.  a  young  friend 
of  Robin,  is  fatally  shot  in  a  public 
park,  in  broad  daylight.  Adolph  Druk- 
ker,  a  deformed  old  bachelor,  would-be 
scientist  and  chess  devotee,  is  dragged 
from  a  stone  wall  on  a  misty,  foggy  | 
night,  and  throttled.  John  Pardee,  also 
a  chess  student,  a  spectacled  man  of  \ 
furtive  manner,  is  found  dead  at  his 
desk  at  midnight.  Mrs.  Dnikker,  \ 
Adolph's  sister,  dies  of  .some  great 
shock,  in  the  night.  Verses  from  nur- 
sery rhymes,  invariably  signed  by  "Thed 
Bishop,"  are  found  on  the  bodies  of  thi- 
victims— those  relating  to  Cock  Robli 
Humpty  Dumpty,  the  House  that  Jac, 
Built,  etc.  Was  the  murderer  a  mani- 
acal chess  player,  or  did  'the  Bishop' 
refer  in  some  way  to  the  church?  The 
police  would  arrest  the  wrong  man,  at 
once.  Vance  demurs,  plays  a  waiting 
game.  Victims  and  survivors  alike  hav^ 
come  under  suspicion;  but  deduction 
must  have  its  way  in  the  end,  and 
again  Vance  triumphs  while  the  real 
culprit,  as  is  customary,  commits  suicide 
though  three  men  in  the  room  could 
have  prevented  the  act. 

The  cast  is  unusually  strong.  Mr. 
^Rathbone's  Vance  is  more  brisk,  more 

.ive,  than  Mr.  Powell  made  him.  Mr. 
yonlans  Sergt.  Heath  Is  less  amusing 
„han  Mr.  Paulettie's.  Roland  Young. 
George  Marion  and  Zelda  Sears,  three 
finely  equipped  stage  players,  really 
carry  off  chief  honors,  in  characteriza- 
tion, in  diction.  To  watch  and  to  hear 
them  is  a  constant  delight  to  those  who 
appreciate  good  acting.  The  perform- 
ance moves  in  dramatic  sequences, 
though  here  and  there  one  may  detect 
extremely  improbable  situations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  .scenarists  seem  to 
ignore  deliberately  one  point  which  pro- 
trudes itself  .early  in  the  picture.  Vance, 
convinced  that  young  Robin  was  slain 
actually  by  a  blow  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  fingers  an  old  short-handled  mal-  : 
let,  either  of  wood  or  metal,  in  Prof, 
Dillard's  library.  Search  for  finger- 
prints on  this  article  might  have  led  | 
straight  to  '  the  murderer.  But  then 
there  would  have  been  no  more  pict  j  e.  , 
W.  E.  G.  I 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"Flying  High" 

At  the  Shulierl  Theatre,  first  perform- 
ance on  any  stage  of  •Flylnir  Hith."  a 
musical  romefl.v  in  two  acts:  book  b.v  B.  G. 
DeS.vlvH.  bpw  Blown  and  Jacli  McGowan: 
Iviu'3  and  music  b.v  DeSylva.  Brown  and 
Rav  Hpiidci-pon:  dances  stared  b,v  Bohby 
ronnoJly;  pioduced  by  Georg-e  White,  wilh 
the  lollowintf  cast: 

liilopn   Cassidy  Grace  Kiintile.v 

Bunny  McHuch  Pearl  OseomI 

I'od   Addison   .    .  John   Bai  Ucr 

Gdidon  Turner  .Henry  Whiltemoic 

Ti„i   Bot>  Lively 

Judy  Trent  Dorolliy  Hall 

••Siiort"  Warden  Rus«  Bmwn 

Pansy  Sparks  Kate  s-niilh 

-Rusty"   Kiause  Ben  t-ah'' 

Major  Walls.  M.D   Fi-e<l  Manait 

Mr.  Henry  Robert  Lewis 

Mr.  Charles  Ja'-l'  Bums 

Mr.  White's  forte  is  the  revue,  swift, 
varied,  modish.  When  he  turns  for  a 
time  to  musical  comedy  his  risks  are 
greater,  for  a  revue  may  be  shaped  and 
reshaped  a  dozen  times  and  ultimately 
become  first  rate  entertainment.  A 
musical  comedy  must  hav;e  a  story  of 
sorts,  must  have  characters,  and  songs 
and  dances  to  fit  both  characters  and 
i  players.  Initial  rough  spots  may  be 
i  ironed  out,  but  dialogue  and  incidental 
numbers,  once  written,  rehearsed  and 
given  public  reading,  are  harder  to 
change.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
White  will  express  satisfaction  with 
"Flying  High,"  as  It  was  presented  last 
evening,  if  for  no  other  reason  that  the 
large  audience  laughed  willingly  and 


FULL  OR  HALF  DRESS? 


Mr.  Lahr,  Mr.  Bro^  and  Mb^  < 
The  last  named  proved  herself 
blc  dancer  as  well  as  a  souli 
ironic  speech.    Miss  Brinkley 
few  numbers  pleasingly.  M 
as  the  Chicago  importation 


The  opera  demands  of  men  full  evening 

dress.    So  say  the  arbiters  of  the  elegancies.   _   ^  _ 

Swallow  tail  white  waLstcoat  and  cravat,  stiffly  i  strident  numbers.  Her  voir- 
starched  .shirt  irreproachable  trousers,  pumps  or  ume  which  chafes  at  rcstta 
patent  leather  shoes,  and  preferably  a  glossy 
stove-pipe  hat.  although  by  some  the  gibus, 
crush  accordeon  opera  hat  is  allowed;  some 
even  recommend  it,  for  convenience,  also  for 
the  joyful,  attention-calling  snappmg,  as  the 

male  makes  his  way  to  the  foyer  for  discussion  J^'^,^,  ySrk's  waterfron 
of  the  performance  during  a  wait.  They  also  big  suspension  bridges 
say  that  a  "silker"  put  in  the  aisle  will  be  kicked 
by  some  belated  patron  hurrying  to  his  seat. 
And  a  man  does  in  truth  present  a  laughable 
appearance  holding  a  plug  hat  and  endeavoring 
at  the  same  time  to  consult  a  libretto  with  the 
aid  of  a  searchlight  and -to  handle  knowingly 

'\Tere  Selellows  of  the  baser  sort,  also  those; 
who  consult  comfort,  who  insist  on  a  dinner: 
t    hiark  tie    fancy"  or  white  waistcoat — ai 

coat,    Diac  ,  „,„i„troat  of  solemn  blackJ     Uncre"  Bainaby  WilHam  R;<1 

philosopher  wears  a  waistcoat  oi  t.uic  j   Marerti»  s^.. 

regarding  a  white  one  as  a  solecism  or  a  timid 


Gale  quadruplets,  only  g| 
species  known  to  the  stagi 
acrobatic  dances,  and  the  ! 
danced  acceptably.  Mr.  Whil 
"Flying  High"  lavish  settin|S  anri 
turning,  mostly  in  bnel^t  color: 
opening  scene,  a  roof 


ticularly  effective. 


MAJESTIC  THEATBE 
"Babes  in  Toyland" 

Operetia  in  three  H'tn  hy  Victor  Hefi 
libretto  by  GLn  Ma.cDonouifh.  Fomili  5; 
in  the  Vidor  Herbert  cytle  prMenf  d  \'. 
the  auenice*  ot  a  local  committee 
i-anfement  with  Messrs.  Lee  and  .1 
ben.  Stared  by  Wilton  .\horB,  scit  nr 
Rollo  Wayne  ballet  by  Viriinie  .M«' 
Musical  director,  fred  Walz.  ftie  ■  a-i 
liides: 


apology  for  the  dinner  coat-and  a  derby  cr 
soft  hat  But  it  may  be  argued,  and  not  with 
Tut  reason,  if  a  man  rejoices  in  the  possession 
of  a  claw-hammer,  his  own,  bought  with  a  price, 
f  h  r^H  and  has  few  occasions  to  display  lU 
not  hired  ana  i  d  assembled    bert's  sentimental  fantasy  of  Mo- 

why  should  he  not  appear  °eiore  tuc  g    ^^^^  characters,  big  bears  and  li 

v^i.ltitiiriP  as  a  glorious  Apollo,  It  tnat  goa  Ul  iiic    /,,g^^j,  ^„„^  wnnrt.n  <;r,lrt 

sire  Sn  be  imagined  entering  the  theatre  :n 
orthodox  attire?  J 
As  erand  opera  is  a  luxurious  and  costly  en  , 
tert«nt.  enticing  those  who  wish  to  be  seen 
of  men-also  of  women-besides  those  who  are, 
attracted  bv  the  music  and  the  smger^-the 
"eSe  is- more  complete  when  the  inale  en 
ers  in  full  plumage.    But,  say  the  Philistines, 
the  dinner  coat  is  more  comfortable  to  sit  m; 
Z  the  sight  of  a  respectable  citizen^  a  power 
in  the  community,  parting  his  coat  tails  as  he 
•  .A  ^is  seat,  is  a  blow  to  his  digmty,  a  sug- 
g'  vJuon  of  undue  economic  care,  an  exhibition 
n-'-hiift,  subsequent  pressing  and  inevitable  ex- 
.  unless  wife,  daughter  or  bachelor  s  house- 
ier  is  handy  with  the  flatiron. 
often,  and  applauded  generously.    Such  " 
signs  are  not  necessarily  Indicative  of  ] 
lasting  success  for  a  new  stage  piece.  | 
A  friendly  first-night  audience  may  be  | 
inclined  to  lower  its  .standards  of  valua- 
tion; audiences  to  come,  especially  in 


Gonzei-jto  Barry  1. 

RoderiiTO  Rupert  Har 

The  Widow  Piper  Jayoe  Waier 

Bo  Peep  MarjatPt  B> 

Jane  Betiy  Bj 

Alan  Pranlc  (.altac 

Contrary  Mary  Edith  S- 

Master  Toymaker  Dean  Bayn., 

It  was  some  25  years  ago  that 


New  York,  may  be  more  exacting.  Time 
will  tell. 

"Plying  High"  la  a  lively,  somewhat 
noisy  combination  of  sentiment,  satire 
and  rough  humors  built  around  the 
theme  of  aviation.  There  are  two  rival 
airmen,  the  impecunious  Tod  Addison 
and  the  wealthy  Gordon  Turner;  two 
girls,  Eileen  and  Judy,  the  one  poor 
but  sweet  and  loyal,  the  other  rich  and 
selfish:  both  Inclined  to  prefer  Addison 
to  Turner;  much  tAlk  of  a  transcontin- 
ental air  race!  a  runaway  plane  which 
keeps  "Rusty"  Krause,  a  comic  me- 
chanic, in  the  air  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  new  cnCurance  mark;  a  pert 
little  dancer  known  as  Bunny  and  a 
ponderous  mass  of  good-nature  and 
lusty  voice  named  Pansy,  lor  feminine 
serio-comic  relief:  and  a  fleshy  youth 
called  "Sport"  Waddcll  who  peddles 
hooch,  faulty  parachutes  and  sidewalk 
repartee  w-ith  all  the  confidence  which 
goes  with  loud  raiment  and  superlative- 
egoism. 

The  dialogue  given  to  Messrs.  Lahr 
and  Brown  is  not  of  the  sort  which,  in 
former  days  at  least,  would  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  children  to  hear.  It  is 
frankly  salacious,  either  in  intent  or 
actual  utterance.  Not  that  these  two 
comedians  are  to  be  deemed  entirely  un- 
reclaimed. Mr.  Lahr  has  many  mo- 
ments of  geunine  comicality,  as  when 
he  first  meets  Pansy,  the  pachyderm 
from  Chicago  to  whom  he  becomes  en-j 
gaged  via  a  correspondence  school;  orj 
when  he  takes  a  physical  test  to  be  an 
airman.  This  scene,  however,  has  a 
decidedly  low  conclusion.  In  fact, 
though  Mr.  Lahr  works  hard  and  doubt- 
,  le-ss  will  build  hi.s  role  to  more  ludi- 
crous stature,  he  is  not  as  funny,  by 
a  good  mile,  as  he  was  last  year  In 
I  "Hold  Everything"  as  Gink  Srhiner,  the 
preliminary  fighter  who  had  been  In 
64  battles  and  never  quit  a  winner. 

The  De  S>'lva.  Brown  and  Henderson 
I  .songs  are  typically  modern  and  not 
strikingly  original.  The  reprise  num- 
ber, "I'll  Know  Him,"  in  the  first  act. 
"Thank  Your  Father,"  and  "Wasn't  It 
Beautiful  While  It  Lasted,"  are  fanci- 
ful and  tuneful.  The  most  ambitious 
number  is  "Without  LoveV'  sung  by 
Miss  Brinkley  and  a  male  iTiiorus.  Mr. 
Oott,  trumpeter  of  Al  Goodman's  or- 
chestra, played  "I'll  Know  Him"  as  a 
solo  and  was  applauded.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  brass  side  of  the  band  became 
unendurably  blatant.  A  neat  travesty 
on  fliers  who  invite  the  limelight  whllCy 


bears,  rag  dolLs  and  wooden  sold 
was  first  produced  In  New  York, 
quote  a  critic  of  the  time,  It  "wa^  t 
the  town  like  a  prairie  fire."  For  th 
yesR-s  it  held  forth  with  Its  "March 
the  Toys,"  grandfather  of  later  -v  ooc 
soldier"  evolutions,  its  frollckine  cl: 
dren  In  the  land  of  wonder,  and  t 
song  of  slate  and  pencil,  "I  Can  t  J 
That  Sum." 

Grand  opera  called  Its  votaries  1: 
night,  and  the  wonderland  youngsK 
cavorted  to  a  half-filled  house,  but  o 
which  gave  token  of  great  eninymci 
For  the  most  part  it  was  a  remnu-c  r, 
audience,  which  readily  picked  v.;i  t 
applause  cues  of  an  older  day,  .-oni 
times  to  the  bafflement  of  Its"  \  oun: 
I  members.  The  .squeals  of  deligt-.t  :n 
children  which  have  alv^•ays  been  a-^  x 
I  ated  with  its  pre.scntation  were  o-ti 
but  many  matinees  are  arranged,  w  liu 
all  devoted  Boston  parents  should  be: 
in  mind. 

Pew  theatregoers  remember  thr  morl, 
tragic    plot    of    the    \illalnou.<;  ir.c 
Barnaby.  to  obtain  the  fortiiPi 
Widow  Piper's  niece  and  nf 
the  hand  ot  the  fair  Con; 
He   tries   to  shipwreck  then 
foiled,  and  when  he  sets  thcni  lo 
in  the  forest  in  the  domain  of  the  t 
rible  yellow  spider,  a  kindly  bi  ■  h 
'  comes  from  his  cave  to  do 
^  save  them.    They  sleep,  pic 
kind  fairies,  and  we  see  thn;  c.ici 
of  Christinas  grove  and  the  land  ] 
toys. 

Betty  Byron  is  memorable  in  her  p- 
I  as  Jane,  who  sings  the  song  about  - 
Down  Six  and  Carry  Three,"  and  p 
forms  many  of  the  amusing  juveni 
•  capers  upon  which  the  story  orpend 
;  li'aith  Scott  Is  graceful  and  plea.^ng  a 
Contrary   Mary,   though  her  \ 
often  drowned  by  the  orchestra.  Ban 
;  Lupino,  whase  .<ion  does  Peter  of  pump 
I  kin  fame  and  takes  a  turn  in  the  beai  • 
I  skin,  is  the  humorous  "hcart-hcartec 
ruffian  '  who  makes  slapstick  love  i 
the  widow  and  Is  fed  by  Rupen  Da;  - 
!  rell  In  wisecrack  dialogue.   His  raR- 
j  doll  dance  is  excellent. 
I     Naturally,   there   is   topical  comed-, 
I  which  is  ob'.-iously  dated.    "Bra.ss  " 
passe  for  ncne,  and  Beatrice  Fa.ria-- 
}  Dr.  Watson  and  the  odor  of  horse 
:  shoeing  smack  of  the  same  era  of  stag 
I  laughs.    There  has  been  some  attempt 
I  at  modern.zation  by  injection-  oi  taik 
,  about  movies  and  other  modernities. 
Most  of  this  Is  to  be  regretted. 

The  play  Is  smoothly  staged  and  the 
sets  are  eflectivf,  particularly  the 
Spiders  Den  scene  and  the  aluhabet 
block  set  for  the  March  of  the'  Tovs 
Voices  blended  well,  and  an  orchestra 
overflowing  the  pit  played  with  feelm? 
and  spirit  the  melodies  of  Victor  Her- 
bert, which  is  perhaps  the  chief  fhing 
hat  matters.  h.  F.  M. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE--The  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  company  to  Alda 

opera  in  four  acts  and  seven  scenes, 
by  Giuseppe  Verdi. 
The  King-  ol  EiTSPt 
Amneris   

Badames   v  ■ 

Aida_  

Ramfia   

Amonasro   

Priestess   

A  Messenger   

Conductor    u  »>>  f.  nc. 

"Aida"  deposed  from  the  h.gh  r  uc- 
tion which  seemed  to  belong  toj-  by 
almost  unchallenged  r-olu 
'spectacular  send-off  '.^ 
season,  held  splendid  the 
court  last  night.    The  ent 


.Mm' 


Mnir.  Burls 

I,  t-ava-l'"- 
Mr.   Po''  ■ 


of  gi^"!'^ 
the  opr- 


on  fliers  who  Invite  tnc  iimeiigni  wnue.  ^V"'"  "T/  "  brilliant  and 
waiting  ^for  the  weather  was  sung  b/  th 


Is; 

'  hi 

rtoo,  ml 

»  i>arl 

E.  G. 


asterpiece 

^  -  icgyrded — unwauing  despite  the, 
b*ing  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
^gner  and  Debussy  that  is  springing 
in  the  bosom  of  the  average  opera- 
er.    There  Is  no  likelihood  that  an 
-  written  with  such  admirable  skill,  I 
jBd  with  music  of  such  richness  of 
(Iodic  invention  and  emotional  power,  j 
■■■^  choruses  so  ingenious  and  brll-  | 
with  stage-pictures  so  Impressive  ' 


strong  sonsatioiis"--iip  attacked  Sardon 
for  writing  a  play  m  \r:iich  the  chief 
effect  was  gained  by  the  sight  of  physi- 
cal suffering;  accused  Sardou  of  thirst- 
ing for  blood;  and  dubbed  him  the 
Caligula  of  the  Drama.    But  he  added 
And  with  all  that,  how  amusing  it  is!" 
Today  no  one  takes  the  opera  so  seri- 
ously. One  looks  on  Scarpia  as  a  bogle- 
man.   One  is  not  dismayed  when  Mario 
lappears  with  a  bleeding  head  for  one 
knows  that  after  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain he  will  stand  smiling  with  the 


,   — X----- —  —   .    i,oni  ne  wui  siana  smiling  with  thp 

ever  please  anv  the  le.ss  because  of  |butchered  Scarpia  and  thi  desperati 
relative  simplicity  of  its  harmonic  piorla,  expectant  of  apDlause  and  ^hak 
orchestral  texture  or  becat..,e  It  Ing  hands  with  the  cotttor  who^ 
ients  no  philosophical  or  psychologi-  fehe  appropriate  music  for  the  torture 
prob  em  more  i"™ '^^^  than  the  chamber.  One  will  applaud  justly  much 
old  love-and-duty  dilemma  beloved  of  the  music  In  the  first  act,  the  ga- 
rench  tragic  poets  of  the  reign  of  ivotte  heard  faintly  in  the  second  lit 

Alv.  (through  the  window  of  Scaroia's  aoart 

ist  night's  production  lacked  noth-  iment,  the  cantata  which  sunff  outeide 
In  spectacular  beauty.  The  gor-  'finally  irritates  the  questioner  Sf  Mario 
sness  of  settings  and  costumes,  the  the  orchestral  prelude  to  the  third  act' 
rent  care  that  had  been  taken  to  ipossibly  the  music  for  the  execution  of 
these_  appropriateness  and  an  ap-  the  hero,  but  he  will  wonder  why  Puc- 
'  ^  -   •     icim  interrupts  action  for  the  sake  of 

letting  the  prima  donna  in  her  distress 
sing  of  her  love  for  art  and  her  re- 
gard for  the  poor.  No  one  should  take 
this  opera,  or  any  opera,  too  seriously. 
Here  we  have  a  bloody-head  and  raw- 
bones  melodrama  with  melodramatic 
music.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Puccini, 
in  the  years  to  come  will  be  remem- 
llu^  kJ.  Boheme"  and  "Gianni 
Schlcchl    and  be  mentioned  as  the 


dictum  of  thsffwise  old  woman,  Clara 
Louise  KellQgg,  is  surely  a  wise  dictum. 
Those  responsible,  at  all  events,  lor 
yesterday's  performance,  shared  her 
view.    They  tried  no  tricks. 

For  their  effects  they  depended,  just 
as  Gounod  did  himself,  primarily  on 
fine  singing.  Lucky  they  were,  so  dis- 
posed, to  have  at  hand  that  admirable 
singer  Mme.  Mason,  the  musicianly  Mr. 
Bonelli  of  noble  voice  and  notable  tech- 
nique, and  Mr.  Lazzari  whose  rhythm  is 
outstanding.  They  had  also  a  chorus 
who  sang  excellently,  and  lesser  singers 
of  ability,  especially  Mr.  Nicolich,  not  to 
forget  Mr.  Hackett,  who  pleases  many 
people. 

So  here  was  music  extremely  well 


,irance  of  authenticity,  the  profusion 
-  Egyptian  religious  and  dynastic  sym- 
bols v'hich,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
used,  helped  to  create,  for  most  of 
those  present,  the  right  historical  atmos- 
phere, the  rich  sonority  and  fine  preci- 
sion of  the  choral  singing,  the  beauty 
3f  the  work  of  the  dancers,  all  con- 
tributed to  make  this  a  production,  as 
regards  mass  effects,  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence 


Of  the  work  of  some  of  the  principal .  composer  of  "some  other  ooera"? 


jUigers  it  is  less  easy  to  speak  In  lauda- 
tory terms.  Mme.  Ralsa,  while  her  act- 
ing had  emotional  power'  and  intelli- 
gence, was  by  no  means  In  good  voice. 
Her  ,Mnging  was  laborious,  lacking  in 
freedom  and  brilliance,  in  the  suavity 
needed,  for  example.  In  the  beautiful 
cantilena  of  "Numi  Pieta"  which  ends 
the  Jnmous  "Ritorna  Vincitor"  aria. 
T'lv-  Aidas  one  remembers  have  ranged 


There  are  various  ways  of  portraying 
Mm!f •  ♦K^.'"^-  save  her  a  no- 

bl  ity  that  was  not  perhaps  In  the 
mind  of  the  librettists  or  the  composer. 
Fiona  was  a  singer  who  undoubtedly 
lived  as  a  singer  of  her  period.  She  was 
passionate  and  jealous  in  her  love  af- 
fairs, loathing  the  pursuing  Scarpia 
even  before  he  stood  between  her  and 
^  .v,„.v.„.M^.o  ..»vc  .ai-BC"  Mario,  devout  in  her  fashion,  finding 
I!,  -  lor  from  ebony  to  a  delicate  sun-  jnothmg  remaining  in  life  after  the 
tan.  Miss  Ralsa  wisely  favors  a  rich  po6th"Umous  revenge  of  the  man  <;hp 
golden  brown.  ,    ,       ,        '^Ic^;    The  role  should  be  acted  with 

Lalxsred,  too.  was  the  singing  of  Mr,  ipassion  rather  than  with  statuesaue 
Mansliall  as  Radames.  the  quality  of  his  Idignity,  but  not  without  grace  and  in 
voire    often    unpleasingly   heavy  and 


hLs  high  notes  secure  but  tight 
van  Gordon's  voice  seemed  no 
leasing  than  on  previous  visits, 
lansiveness  suits  well  the  music 
gave  to  Amneris.    Mr.  Pornichi 
a  magnificently  virile  Amonasro. 
Bairomeo's  finely  resonant  bass  and 
.jestic  presence  gave  dignity  to  the 
e  of  the  King.     Mr.   Lazzari  did 
lally  good  work  as  the  high  priest, 
[mc.  Burke's  voice  sounded  gratefully 
■  the  ear  as  that  of  the  invisible 
lestess  In  the  temple  scene. 
To  Mr.  Polacco,  conducting  as  usual 
'1th  passionate  ab-sorption,  are  due  the 
than'.s  of  those  who  felt  the  living 
move  lYient,  the  musical  dramatic  ap-  I 
prop  lateness  of  the  tempi  at  which  , 
he  h  i  orchestra  and  chorus  and  prin-  ! 
cipal    for  the  firmly  welded  cohesion  ! 
of  tl.   whole.   To  him  was  due  a  large  I 
sh  ir,  of  the  applau.se  that  so  abund-  i 
mri'.h  )xwarded  last  night's  performance.  ' 

n  ,  afternoon  "Faust"  will  be  given, 
w.ili    Mmes.    Ma-son,    Claeesens,  and 

Igg!,  and  MM.  Hackett,  Bonelli,  and 
aezari.     The   conductor   is   Mr.  St, 
eger.    Tonight,  "Tosca,"  with  Mme, 
[uzif  and  MM,  Cortls,  Vanni-Marcoux, 
d  Trevisan.    The  conductor  will  be 
Moranzoni,  S.  S. 


the  first  act  a  certain  Ughtness.  u 
u}2l  t  '■""^  ^  courtesan,  she  was  one  of  "7 
high  degree.  Her  love  for  Mario  was  no 
passing  fancy.  -  f'^*' 

Mme.  Muzlo  sang  and  acted  with  in- 
hnite  nuances.    One  has  never  seen 


sung,  technically  well,  musically,  -with 
spirit.  It  told;  always  it  has  told,  when 
rightly  sung. 

;  But  the  persons  with  the  perform- 
[  ance  on  their  hands  had  good  acting 
as  well  as  good  singing  to  help  them. 
Skilfully  Mr.  Lazzari  mingled  malig- 
nancy with  grim  humor  in  his  sharply 
characterized  Mephistopheles,  crowning 
it  all  with  a  superb  authoritativeness. 
His  keen  rhythmic  sense  he  brought  to 
bear  no  less  on  his  bodily  motions  than 
on  his  music,  a  strikingly  picturesque 
figure  every  minute  he  trod  the  stage. 

What  with  splendid  singing  and  dig-  \ 
nified  mien  Mr.  Bonelli  made  much  of 
■Valentine.  Mme.  Mason,  in  the  church 
scene,  achieved  a  new  poignancy  of 
expressive  pose.  And  all  three  prac- 
tised economy  of  gesture.  They  in- 
dulged m  no  silly  waving  of  arms. 
They  resorted  not  once  to  aimless  gad- 
ding the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
stage.  Why  should  they?  To  their  ex- 
cellent song  and  their  motions,  few  but 
free  and  rational,  not  all  the  gesticula- 
tion in  the  world  would  have  added  one 
.iot  of  effect. 

Gounod,  the  managers  wisely  bore  in 
mind,  had  in  his  own  mind,  when  he 
wrote,  ihe  resources  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
So  not  for  a  moment  did  they  try  to 
mak    nothing  answer,  as  Russians  were 
fore.     to  do  when  playing  in  barns 
jj  soon  .Iter  the  war.  They  made  use,  on 
—  the  I   itrary,  of  all  the  scene-painter's 
narmlng  pictures  of  Nuremburg 
ey      on  the  stage,  alive  with  the  at- 
osphL-re  of  ancient  times.    They  al- 
1,  fl<id   light   enough,   too,   to  enable 


™    ■  >Jne  nas  never  seen  "(sni-   eiiougn,    loo,    to  enable 

I  i*ioria  played  in  Boston  with  such  a  range  -V'  '^'tators  to  see  the  pictures,  as  well 

■  .*,''P''«^s'oi^  as  it  was  played  last         '  actors'  faces.   Praise  be! 
I  ",'8"'— aniorous  expectation,  demonstra-    gort'^'^^*''  management  there  seemed 
tive  affection,  suspicion,  jealousy,  spite,  *        berless  crowd  in  the  streets  when 
reconciliations  lasting  only  for  a  mo-  '^^^  soldiers  came  home  from  war.  The 
mcnt,  the  desire  for  revenge.   Vocal  in-  kermesse  seemed  really  a  lively  fete 
flections  seconded  sentiments  and  emo-  ^heie  was  a  sense  of  emotion  in  the 
lions.    In  the  second  act  Mme.  Muzlo  chorus  when  Valentine  met  his  death 
was  a  tragic,  not  merely  a  melodramtic !    ^'^h  all  this  excellence  Mr,  St.  Leger 
smger  prone  to  exaggerated  emphasis. '^^ad  much  to  do.- Not  scorning  Gounod 
AS  with  Mr  Marcoux,  every  detail,  vocal  f «  'ess  than  Wagner,  he  retrained  from 
^^rw  "'■^'"a.tic  told.    Nor  did  passionate        misguided  kindness  of  trying  to  in- 
outburst^  become  so   hysterical   that  ^ate  Gounod  into  Wagner.    In  Gou- 
vocal  art  was  thrown  aside.    Her  exit  no<l's  score  he  found  much  to  charm 
«.v  fP!.  «"e'v  planned,  melody  of  grace  and  elegance,  a  variety 

mM^Xl'o  ^^'  t^Z^JHf''       t'^'^'l'^'SL^'iy  By  just- 


'i  phere,  provided  the  commentary. 

Mme.  Leider's  Isolde  was  a  superb 
synthesis  of  exquisite  singing  and  in- 
l  finitely  sensitive  playing  of  an  intensely 
imagined  role.     The  transition  from 
love  to  mortification  and  hatred,  the 
wounded     dignity,     the  intolerable 
anguish,  the  slow  unfolding  of  a  hyp- 
notic ecstasy  of  love  under  the  influence 
■  of  the  potion— how  marvellously,  by  the 
play  of  her  features,  by  gestures,  by  the 
infinitely  varied  inflections  of  her  beau- 
tiful voice,  Mme.  Leider  expressed  these 
things!    An  admirable  voice  is  hers,  as 
those  who  have  heard  her  is  "Die  Wal- 
kuere"  and  "Der  Rosenkavalier"  know — 
jOne  capable  (without  the  expenditure  of 
; unduly  evident  force),  of  the  utmost 
I  brilliance,   and    (without  the  loss  of 
beauty  and  intensity),  of  the  most  deli- 
i  cately  sott  tones;   between  these  ex- 
tremes an  endless  power  of  expressive 
modulation,  with  an  admirable  musical 
'  and  dramatic  intelligence  to  dictate 
I  their  use. 

■I    Mme.   Olszewska's   Brangaene   is  a 
hardly  less  beautiful  achievement  both 
I  vocally  and  dramatically.      She,  too, 
j  used  her  lovely  voice  with  consummate 
artistry.    Her  acting  had  rare  tragic 
force.  ■ 

Mr.  Strack  made  an  unusually  im- 
1  pressive  and  plausible  Tristan.    A  fine 
I  sincerity  marked  all  his  work;  a  dignity 
that  was  not  wooden.  His  voice,  though 
not  of  the  freshest,  has  beauty  and  a 
'fine  manliness  of  quality.    He  uses  it 
;  with  skill  and  musical  sense. 
:    The  nobility  of  Mr.  Kipnis's  King 
I  Mark,  his  splendid  singing,  were  mem- 
lorable,  Mr.  Bonelli's  sympathetic  Kur- 
wenal  no  less  so.    Dr.  Dufrere's  Melot, 
too,  added  an  admirably  sung  imperson- 
ation to  an  exceptionally  distinguished 
cast. 

the  beauty  of  the  performance  drew 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  principal 
performers  were  compelled  to  appear 
repeatedly  before  the  curtain.  Tonight's 
|opera  Is  "Louise,"  s.  S.  i 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Green  Goddess" 

All  all  lalkiiie'  screen  d-ama  aHaninri 

Rai»h^ot  Rukh   George  ArlU. 

Or,  Trahernt.  n  Alice  Joyce 


U.  (  Hrcw 
All  .V.VHh 


Ivan  SiniBson 
Rce-sr.v  .'*hemeld 
Bet(,v  Bn.vff 


flight  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 

Mr.  Marcoux's  Scarpia.  sinister  de- 
moniacal, was  made  known  to  us  in  the 
days  of  the  Boston  Opera  company,  when 
a  scene  in  the  second  act  between  him 
and  Miss  Garden  shocked  the  sensitive 


900. 
arin 
Droll 


PUCCINI'S  "TOSCA" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Chicago  j 
t-hf  ,?:ompany  performed  last 

ml%f    vf'^^'.r.  *"  "nee  acts:! 

Ibretto  by  Giacosa  and  Illica,  based 

uctim  Tht'^'T'- 

in  18R7-  ^l^^  "^"^  produced  at 
aris  in  1887,  the  opera,  at  Rome  In 

 ...Mr.  Cortls 

ffiolii  ,Mr.  Marcoux 

i,,no     ' HS-  >"<'l)<.lich 

mini  .  ■'  Mr,  Trpvisaii 

lii,  ,  II,    Mr.  Olivipro 

II  i',.  ,,,rf> •  i?''''  i'aiKlrini 

liH-M    i  isra  Mme,  Corrcntl 

•■I      D  1         .'. Mnic.  Muzio 

.p  ivru  „^f,?m        "P**"*-  conspicuous 
Lt^  .rJ^^^^\  *"  which  is  a  I 

S^nnvvn  fhf "^'^"'■^"8-fOr     Puccmi  I 

»d  known  the  gaiety,  the  poverty,  the 

tSne  To  .?°'^^n^'«-brought  fame  and 
irtuno  to  the  composer.  In  "La  Bo- 
Jme"  he  wrote  from  his  soul. 
In  'losca,"  he  appears  a"  sophisti- 
itcd  man  of  the  theatre,  experienced 
,  everv  ,stage-trick:  ready' to  make  use 

even  melodramatic  resource,  eager 
r  effr<  Us  that  would  cause  an  audi- 
ice  to  gasp  and  shudder.  While  "Tos- 
.  made  Its  way  to  all  the  opera  houses 
the  musical  world  and  still  holds  the 
age,  critics  In  Italy  mourned  hLs  self- 
'T'"^','''  K'"^^""  banner  of  "Veris- 
0.  The  learned  Luisi  Torchi  of  Bo- 
pia  wrote  a  pamphlet  denouncing  the 
Ujea,   and   criticising   severely  the 

ibid,  .so  when  Sardou 's  drama  was 
ought  out  at  the  Porte-Saint-Marti^ 
th  ^arah  Bernhardt  as  Floria  and 
!rton  B-s  Scarpia,  Jules  Lemaitre  wrote 

ifJJ'^l^.r.hr/^i^  in  which,  while  he 
ailtted  that  tihe  play  was  a  success 
r  everyone  wished  to  hfar  the  fright- 
1  cfrj'  of  the  tortured  Mario  and 
eryone  w  ished  to  see  the  bloody  circle 
hi.  tr,npies-"the  girls  will  go.  and 
■     n  -o„t  old  search  of 


and  amused  the  hardened.  There  was  ^hey  tell 
talk  even  of  censorship.  The  scene  as 
p  ayed  last  night  was  sufficiently  re- 
alistic, but  this  was  only  one  of  many 
features  that  impressed  the  large  audi- 
ence. His  portrayal  of  Scarpia  has  been 
elaborated  in  the  course  of  the  vears 
There  is  more  significant  by-pliy  a 
fuller  revelation  of  character.  Admira- 
ble artist,  whatever  the  role  he  assumes 
he  doe-s  not  rely  on  a  few  dramatically 
or  vocally  great  moments.  The  role  has 
I ,  been  composed  by  him  so  that  there  is 
*  <=*:fcendo  of  villiany.  now  with  a 
suavity  that  is  more  terrible  than  rage- 
low  with  a  brutality  of  treachery.  ' 

The  performance  as  a  whole  was  ex- 
cellent. Mr  Cortis  was  a  fairly  satis- 
factory Mario  as  far  as  voice  was  con- 

m,^=.'J»f,;  fT'^^  P^""^  were  ade- 

quately taken.    The  settings  and  the 
management  of  the  stage  business  were 
to  be  commended,    Mr,  Moranzoni  con- 
""'Vi  ."""^  appropriate  fire,  not 

unmlnHf,!,      f*  f!"^^'"'  ^^^^  '"'^hts;  not 

unmindful  of  the  many   beauties  of 
Puccini  s  score. 


ness  of  accent,  furthermore,^  'and 
rhythm  keenly  marked,  Mr.  St.  Leger 
brought  forward  a  dramatic  force  in 
Gounod  s  music  not  every  conductor 
knows  is  there. 
Intelligence,  good  taste,  efficiency— 
R.  R.  G. 


Martha 

Sipbel 

Warner 


"FAUST"  ' 
■^Paust  '•  opera  in  four  acts  by  Gou- 
nod.   The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany.   The  cast: 

Mephistopheles  v. v?,^]!?"  ?s''k'^<t 
Marf  lu  ri  te  .  :  >      ' . '  1  "  '  '  ^"  f-'i  7„  L"2an 
Valentine    . . . . .  .* ';  * ' ail'l.-},'  b''""",'," 

Martha  • Rifliaid  Bonelli 

 i   Maria  Clasiien<> 

 1-  •,     Ads  Parel 

Conduclol-^lFrank  st."  Wer  ^^""^"^ 
Before  efficiency,  good  taste  and  in- 
telligence let  us  bow  low;  yesterday  af- 
ternoon  they  set  forth  '  Faust"  in  a  way 
to  delight  even  such  persons  as  have 
lost  their  early  enthusiasm,  many  years* 
ago.  for  Gounod's  masterpiece.  For 
"Faust,"  in  its  genre,  remains  a  mas- 
terpiece, let  the  knowing  jeer  as  they 
may;  no  mean  work  ever  held  the  stage 
-every  stage-for  60  years  or  more. 
«ut  It  must  be  reasonably  treated 
^,  In  opers.  "  -  certain  period,  tradi- 
-^cted.    Tills,  the 


»^o!J^^*'"A^'  ISOLDE" 
C^foclZ^'r?''^''^  HOUSE-The  Chi- 
iJ'^  .PP""*  Company  in  "Tristan 

brRifhl'rVwTg^e^-.'^^^'"^  ^"  '^^'^ 

Trisiai)    ■ri,«„4 

fsolde  r  Alexaiirier  Kipiiis 

V  sailor  s  voice  Wi,,J_i.  "J  ' 

c.«,d.,,.o?«;;.^•.■;;;;•«^-pt.e,^,-ad..re 

™„thi^  ^lP?"u,*°  Imagine  a  more  thor-  ; 
oughly  admirable  performance  of  Wag-  ' 

ZZry,  ^r'n^-^,  ^'■^'"a   than  thit 

^hP  ^  capacity  audience  at 

tfonX'^  f"?"^^^  "'Kht.  An  excep-  < 
onally  gifted  and  intelligent  group  of  ' 
singing  actors  held  the  stage;  a  fine?v  i 
sensitized  orchestra  perfornied  its  nart 
excellentjy  in  the  pi^  it^s  a  per- 
formance of  such  quality  and  of  such  I 
th^tsfa'nW  minimise  the  obstaele.J 
cnat  stand  between  an  Engllsh-speakinir 

of"•™n"^'^^•  ^"'"P'''^  enfoyment! 
o:    Tiistan, '  leading  even  to  the  lone  ' 

expository  monologues  chronicling  thI 
events  leading  up  to  the  opening  of  the 

rtvidne^,''?^f 'l''^  a  dramatic 

vividness  that  made  them  less  likelv  to 
bore  even  those  ignorant  of  their  pur^ 

Whether  It  was  that  Mr.  Pollak  did 
f°*L«"sn  to  let  all  the  emotion  of  the 
fowVli?        ^'^"'^  the  story  had  un- 
the  r^anf  L""^"        '*^^^'  °'  ^'^ether  I 
arriv^  «L    !u  continued  to 

arrive  and  take  their  places  through- 
out  the  prelude  disturbed  him  (as  well 
they  might),  his  rendering Tthfs  sup-  ' 
erb    introductory    tone    poem  facked 
t°!?ie  ^n^^^  °'  breadth,  the  ec- 

static power,  which  were  expected  from 
•■     i')  t*^''0"ghout  the  rest  of  the  eve- 

obtfus^ve  ^°''^K'  orchestra,  neitherXo 
obtiusive  nor  too  self-effacing,  per- 
aa  ifs  shil  r"f,"^"^ate  power  and 
act  Its  share  in  the  narration  of  the 
tale,  enhanced  the  emotional  atm^- 


Tempie  pW-.;,','::""'."Ni,^^r^t;i;i^ 

When    that    urbane    and  scholar!^ 
writer  on  theatrical  matters,  the  late 
William  Archer,  wrote  his  out-and-out 
rip-snorting  melodrama,   "The  Green 
Goddess,"  he  succeeded   in  shocking 
more  than  a  few  of  the  conservative  and 
unworldly  members  of  his  large  fol- 
lowing.   Could  this,  they  wondered,  be 
the  authority  whose  word  we  have  be- 
lieved so  long?   Perish  the  thought-it 
must  be  a  momentary  aberration.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Archer  was  taking  a  vacation 
I  perhaps  he  wanted  to  prove  that  a 
dramatic  critic,  despite  all  rumors  to 
the  contrary,  can  write  a  play  as  well 
or  better  than  the  next  man,  or  per- 
haps he  was  doing  George  Arliss  a 
favor.    Whatever    the    reason,  "The 
Green  Goddess"  was  a  great  success  on 
the  stage,  gave  George  Arliss  one  of  his 
most  popular  parts  and  now,  in  the 
guise  of  a  talking  picture  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  proves  that,  for  good 
iT^l'TSr.  "^''^  to  beat 

j  Needless  to  say,  the  presence  of 
I  George  Arliss,  after  his  marvelous  ner 
formance  in  "Disraeli,"  is  enough  [o 
f"f[^ntfe  the  success  of  any  flIm^He^e 
again,  he  has  a  part  that  suits  him  to 
P"f^f'°n.  though  it  lacks  the  p?we? 

minisiei.  He  appears  as  a  Hindu  raiah 
seemingly  civilized  a^  to  speech  and 
manners,  served  by  the  most  up-to-datff 
la  he^^rtr^'""  equipment  who  I 
ac  Jieart  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  white 
[race  and  fanatically  devoted  to  the  re! 
hgioiis  customs  of  his  people.  Sulvelv 
i  sinister,  purring  of  speech  slv  Itrt 
cruel  beneath  hts  pollsh^ed  exteriL'^r,  Mr** 
Thr^^h'^hl'^i,  ''"'""y  ^"'l  watchfully 
With  tbrpp  h       «"8gesting  a  great  cat 

Three  Engli.sh  persons,  Maj.  Cresnin 
his  wife,  Lucilla,  and  Dr  Trahernf  a  re 

orf  of"'the"^'  V"".'="'^^  the  ter"  ! 
,tory  of  the  Rajah  of  Rukh  when  the- 
;  engine  of  their  plane  breaks  down  They 

I  thl  ^''h  ^"^^e  politeness  by 

jthe   ajah,  but  soon  discover  that  they 
I  ate  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  to  the 
io/'iZ  «°^^ess  in  return  foi  thriivel 
^linfot^'^J''*'  5  brothers,  executed  for  a 
political  murder  in  India.    Their  only 
•hope  IS  to  get  brief  possession  of  the 

help.    They  try  to  bribe  thT  raiah's 

Chen'  m'^^'A"''  '°  "  for  them,^but 
I  when  Maj.  Ciespin,  who  knows  the  Wire- 
less code,  finds  that  the  man  Is  cheat- 
ing him,  they  bind  him  and  ttoow  Wm 
out  the  window.  Crospin  himself  senS 
the  message,  but  as  he  finishes  thI 


\h  biea^-s  ui  ana  sins  nm.. 

lending  with  his  last  breath  liial  the 

ci  "had  gone  through,  Crespin  gains 
<  wife  and  Traherne  a  brief  respite. 
Ihe  rajah  offers  Lucilla  her  life  if  she 
will  marry  him,  but  she  prefers  death. 
Jiist  in  time  the  rescuing:  planes  arrive 
and  the  rajah  is  forced  to  set  Traherne 
and  Lucilla  free.  Though  Mr.  Arliss 
Is.  of  course,  the  rtoniinating  figure, 
there  are  two  other  good  performances 
bv  the  too  long  abse'it  Alice  Joyce  as 
■    cilia  Crespin.  and  by  H.  B.  Warner 

the  caddish  Maj.  Crespin.  who  re- 
cms  himself  by  his  death.  Ivan 
Simpson  was  suitably  crawling  and  un- 
pleasant as  Watkins.-  E.  L.  H. 


"LOUISE" 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  Company  In  "Louise, 
a  musical  romance  in  four  acts,  by  Gus- 
tave  Charpentler.  . 
Thp  Faihpr    Vanm-Maicou\ 

EF-^^ 

  Rene  MKison 

Noctambulist  ".:.*.,..   Theodore  Hitch 

Kins  ol  Fools  .;.   Ihem^iie  Riuh 

Ii-ma    Ahf;e  d  Hermanoy 

The  Painter   ,  Jean  de  Kcyser 

The  Sculptor    Vittonp  Trevisan 

The  Student    Eugenio  Coneiiti 

The  Sons-Writer    Giuseppe  tavadore 

A  YmiMK  Poet    Loins  Dermaii 

First  Philosopher    Besiie  Delrere 

Second  Philosopher    Antomo  Ivuolich 

A  Bau' picker   Chase  Baromep 

A    yonii.'    Rag-picker    ...      Anna  (^orreiili 

A  Coal-picker    Eusenio  Sainlriiil 

A  Newspaper  GirJ    Mar.v  fiiiillermo 

A  Milk  Woman  *.   Alice  d'Heimaiio.v 

First  Policeman    Jean  de  Keyser 

Second  Policeman    Giuseppe  Minerva 

A  Rair-picker    Thelma  Votipka 

.\n  Apprentice    Augusta  Dhnssche 

A  Street  Arab    Helen  Frennd 

A  Street  Sweeper    Irene  Pavloska 

An  nu:  Clothes  Man   Lodovico  Oliviero 

A  Dancer    Evelyn  Chapman 

Blan  -he    Constance  Bitterl 

Maririierile    Sadelle  Kai)Uui 

Suzanne   Emma  Bucci 

Gertrude    Gladys  Rnyburn 

Camille    Ada  Pagsri 

Elise    Grace  <;niininshani 

Madeleine    Rose  Salvina 

An  Errand  Girl   .   .  .   Helen  Kretind 

Incidental  dances  b.v  Miss  Bradshaw  and  the 
Ballet 

Conductor   Giorgio  Polacco 

The  Opera  House  was  crowded  last 
night  with  a  fashionable  audience  come 
to  see  and  hear  the  accomplished  and 
versatile  Miss  Garden  in  one  of  her 
best-known  roles  and,  secondarily,  to 
enjoy   Charpentier's   homage    to  "La 
Ville  Lumiere."  Of  Miss  Garden  let  it 
,  be  said  at  •  once  that  she  is  no  less 
i  good,  both  to  hear  and  to  see,  than 
ever.   Her  vivacity,  when  she  keeps  this 
side  of  excess,  is  admirable,  her  ever- 
iresh  Interest  in  the  action  of  the  play 
is  remarkable,  her  ecstacies  are  as  con- 
vincing as  ever.  Her  tantrums  are  In- 
clined to  be  overdrawn  and  stagy — but 
then  Miss  Garden  belongs  to  a  school 
of  acting  always  inclined  toward  the 
vigo.ous   semaphoring   of   its  heavier 
pa.siions.  Her  voice  displays  as  ever  its 
vehety  smoothness  of  texture  (a,  little 
'  too  veiled  perhaps),  its  characteristic 
excursions  into  a  gruff  and  chestv  lower 
register.    Her  French  retains  its  hint 
of  the  accent  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe. 
The  audience  enjoyed  as  ever  Miss 


pulses  anc"  makes  its  hearers  feel  .some- 
thing of  the  intoxication  that  has  in- 
vaded his  characters.  In  this  many 
far  greater  composers  have  failed. 

The  listeners  last  night  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  excellence  of  the 
performanoe — not  least  of  all,  to  the 
brilliance  of  Mr.  Polacco's  work  in  com- 
mand of  orchestra  and  singers. 

This  afternoon  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 
will  be  given.    Tonight,  "Rigoletto." 

S.  S. 

HOLMES  LECTURES 
ON  ALPINE  REGION 

Also  Tells  Symphony  Audience 
!  Of  Venice 


Burton  Holmes,  lecturing  last  evening 
in  Symphony  hall  on  Venice  and  the 
Alpine  regions  oi    north  Italy,  began 
his  travelogue  with   peaceful  scenes, 
viewing  the  thoroughfares  ot  the  queen 
of  the  Adriatic  by  gondola,  and  ended 
with  hair-raising  motion  pictures  of 
Bradford  Washburn  of  Cambridge,  19-> 
year-old  Harvard  freshman,  and  his 
younger  brother  scaling  the  dizzy  jrin- 
nacle  of  Aiguille  de  Grepon  in  the  Alps, 
one  of  the  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc,  that 
had  never  been  conquered  until  last ; 
summer.    In  Venice  one  floated  under 
scores  of  the  400  bridges,  saw  much  of 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  the  Cam-  ; 
panile,    viewed    the    city    from    the : 
towers  of  both  and  gazed  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  unbroken  stretch  of  soft-  I 
toned  roofs  that  gave  no  hint  of  the 
narrow  canals  stretching  between  the ' 
houses. 

The  famous  quartet  of  golden-bronze 
horses  of  St.  Marks  were  pictured  at: 
close  range,  as  was  the  clock  tower. : 
There  were  exquisitely-colored  pictures 
of  the  interiors  of  St.  Mark's  and  of  the ' 
Doges  Palace,  showing  the  famous 
paintings.  Palaces  along  the  Grand 
canal  passed  in  panorama,  followed  by 
the  Rialto  bridge  and  the  Guidecca.  In 
the  harbor  loomed  United  States  cruis- 
ers, looking  strangely  out  of  place 
among  old  world  craft.  Just  outside 
Venice,  Gene  Tunney's  villa  appeared 
on  a  promontory.  Pola,  with  its  Colos- 
seum, Flume  and  Burano  were  rapidly 
visited,  and  one  watched  the  skillful 
Italian  lace-makers  in  the  last-named; 
town  busily  plying  their  needles. 

There  were  thrills  tn  Alpine  Italy, 
motoring  over   breath-taking  hairpin 

curves  through  the  Stelvio'^ass  ana 
iown  Into  the  South  Tyrol,  a  glimpse  of^ 
John  L.  Stoddard  at  his  villa  in  Merajn, 
wonderful  scenes  along  the  road  of  the 
Dolomites,  Cortina  d'Ampezzo.  P'eve  di 
Cadore  a  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  Ti-| 
tian  and  marvelous  bits  of  cloudlandj 
The  motion  pictures  of  the  Washburnj 
brothers  and  their  French  guide  were> 
taken  from  close  range  by  a  fourth 
member  of  the  party,  showing  in  detail 

  _  the  hazards  of  climbing  sheer  walls  of 

Garden's  assumption  of  the  manners  of  |  rock  thousands  of  feet  toward  the  sky. 
the  midinette;  relished  as  though  it  This  afternoon  the  lecture  will  be  re-, 
wore  new  the  famous  meal  of  the  first  peated,  and  tonight  there  will  be  an  ex-, 
act,  in  which  Miss  Garden  and  Mme.  I  tra  lecture  on  London  and  Jlrance 


Claessens  and  Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  ate 
1  and  drank  so  convincingly  that  many 
!  must  have  marvelled  that-  any  mortals 
could  sing  so  well  with  their  mouths  so 
full.    In  this  unusual  genre  scene  of 
humble  home  life  in  Paris,  Mr.  Vanni- 
~  Marcoux's  impersonation  of  the  Father 
was,  as  usual,  delightfully  human;  both 
the  individual  and  the  type  were  por- 
I  trayed  with  a  well-rounded  realism,  an 
I  imagination,  a  minuteness  ot  observa- 
I  tion.  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  this 
j  superb  artist's  work.    Mme.  Claessens 
played    excellently   the    part    of  the 
Mother.    Mr.  Malvon  played  and  sang 
^he  part  of  Jullen  glowingly  and  sym- 
pathetically. 
I    But  the  principal  character  in  the 
"musical  romance,"  making  Its  dom- 
inating presence  felt  powerfully  even 
when  It'  is  not  seen,  is  Paris.    Its  mys- 
teriously fascinating  far-off  lure  In  the 
first  act,  its  personification  in  the  gaily 
dissolute  figure  of  the  Noctambullst  in 
the  second:   Paris  become  visible  in 
panorama  in  the  third — spread  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  ButJe  de  Montmartre. 
as  night  falls   and   Paris  becomes  a, 
fairyland  of  lights,  while  a  delirium  of 
music  and  bacchic  gaiety  on  the  hill-top' 
renders  homage  at  once  to  the  lovers! 
and  to  the  magic  city  which  symbolizes  I 
youth  and  joy  and  freedom  and  lusty 
spirits. 

Charpentier's  great  achievement  Is  tJo 
have  succeeded  in  conveying  something 
of  this  lure  and  thii  excitement  across 
the  fooiUghts  and  across  the  orchestra 
tail;  to  have  instilled  his  music — some 
of  It  thin,  much  of  It  tawdry  enoi  gU, 
with  an  Irresistible  vitality  of  rhythm 
I  and  brilliant  Lfe  t-hat  quickens  the 


F.  A.«. 


X  In  e  X  li  e  a  1  p  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  is  strange  that  certain  producers  and  certain  comedians  tr 
indecent  lines  vfiU.  surely  make  the  success  of  a  play,  musical  com  cay,  re- 
tae.  And  many  of  these  lines,  jokes,  with  equally  indecent  stage  buslneat 
have  no  real  humor  or  wit.  They  are  to  be  classed  with  words  scrawled  A 
a  door  or  wall  by  vulgar  little^  boys  who  chuckle  as  they  write  and  theft 
run  away  from  fear  of  being  caught  and  punished.  if 


Fanny  Todd  Mitchell  is  making  a  French  version  of  Johann  Strauafll 
"Bat"  to  be  brought  out  at  Paris  this  spring  where  it  will  be  known 
"La  Tzigane."  She  is  using  for  her  version  the  French  farce  "Le  ReveilloB" 
by  Meilhac  and  Halevy  on  whlcn  the  original  German  libretto  is  based* 
This  farce  was  produced  at  the  Palais  Roj'al  in  Paris  in  1872.  There  wu 
a  revival  in  1907. 


"RIGOLETTO" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Chi 
cago  Civic  Opera  Company  in  "Rigo- 
letto," an  opera  In  four  acts,  by  Giu- 
seppe Verdi. 

Duke  of  Mantua    Antonio  Corlii 

Kisoletto    Richard  Boned! 

Gilda  Marsherita  Salvi 

Giovanna   Constan.  e  Eberhar( 

Sparafucile    Virsrilio  Lazzari 

Maddalena    Coe  GladC 

Monteroiie   Antonio  Nicolicl 

Marullo   Eusrenio  Sandrini 

Borsa   Gildo  Morelatc 

Cmnitcss  Ceprano   .\lice  d'HermanoyI 

Pare   Helen  Freiiiid| 

l.'oiKluttor   Frank  St.  Lciser 

More    successful    with  "Rigoletto' 
than  with  "Alda" — the  only  other  Verdi 
opera  that  they  have  so  far  given  dur- 
ing their  present  visit  to  Boston,  the' 
Chicago  company  gave  a  thoroughly 
well-sung  and  lively  performance  of 
this  popular  work  last  night.  "Lively" 
may  seem  a  not  entirely  appropriate 
word  with  which  to  describe  an  opera 
that  shocked   an  eminent  mid-nine- 
teenth century  English  critic  by  thei 
"coarse  but  forcible  horror  of  the  re-  ; 
volting  stoi-y,"  but  the  mind,  in  retro- 
spect,   returns    most    readily    to    the ; 
wealth  of  charming  tunes  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  spirited  choruses  that  enliven  I 
the  opera.  That  some  of  these  seem  ' 
cheerfully  inappropriate  to  the  drama- 
tic moment  matters  little.  The  a.ssocia- 
tlons  evoked  by  music  vary  from  age 
to  age,  and  It  Is  a?,  well  not  to  clamor 
too  loi'dly  for  realism  in  an  art  so  fan- 
tastically unreal  as  opera,  but  to  re-  i 
la.v,  when  one  can,  and  enjoy  even  Its  1 
absurdities.  But  there  is  much  also  that  I 
is  movingly   boaiitiful  in  "Rigoletto," 
much  that  doe.'-  t.ot  weaken  the  very 


In  Rene  Kestner's  "The  Dreyfus  Case"  produced  in  Berlin,  Dreyfus 
does  not  appear.  He  is  on  Devil's  island.  Zola  is  the  hero,  and  his  trial  1b 
the  great  scene  in  the  play.  Count  Esterhazy  is,  of  course,  the  villain. 
CJlemenceau,  Jaures,  Rochefort,  Picquart,  Anatole  France  are  on  the  stage. 
It  was  Clemenceau,  by  the  way,  who,  publishing  in  his  newspaper  Zfl^ 
famous  letter,  headed  it  "J'accuse." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

The  writer  of  a  series  of  articles,  recently  appearing  in  a  sensational 
weekly,  states  much  that  is  true  and  creditable,  while  accepting  the  general 
inference  of  scandals  almost  wholly  untrue  or  unduly  magnified. 

Mrs.  Langtry  was  received  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  she  retained  tJie 
friendship  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  without  Interruption  or 
estrangement;  equally  there  never  was  an  "estrangement"  between  herself 
and  her  daughter  Jeanne. 

She  always  signed  herself  "Lillie,"  and  never  Lily,  as  all  her -tellers 
prove,  of  which  I  have  many.  In  this  the  wTiter  of  the  article  is  correct, 
and  nearly  all  others  wTong.  Lily  is  used  only  following  the  name  Jersey— 
the  Jersey  Lily. 

She  was  not  born  in  1852  or  1854,  as  given  in  biographical  works  j^- 
erally  for  the  first  date,  and  stated  to  be  on  her  coffin-plate  for  the  sectpid; 
but  in  1853,  as  was  found  on  examination  of  the  records  of  St.  Saviour's 
by  the  rector  recently,  by  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Jersey,  at  my  request. 

The  writer  in  stating  that  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mr.  Gebhardt  were  on  the 
California  ranch  together  for  a  month  in  1888  neglects  to  mention  that  Jier 
brother  Clement  and  his  wife  were  with  her  there,  although  she  does  adblt 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gebhardt's  house  was  some  distance  away.  ~^ 

Concerning  an  ill-feeling  of  the  islanders  against  her,  the  Jersey  Post 
said  nearly  a  year  ago:  "Probably  there  were  no  people  more  profoundly 
touched  than  the  islanders  themselves,  when  they  first  heard  the  news  tliat 
Lady  de  Bathe,  the  beautiful  'Jersey  Lily,'  had  expressed  the  desire  to  *e 
buried  in  the  little  island  she  loved  so  well." 

All  she  asked  was  that  people  should  "Speak  of  me  as  I  am.  Nothing 
extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice."  and  I  possess  the  living  right  t6 
speak  so  of  her,  from  long  daily  association. 

February  12  will  be  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  most  famous 
beauty  of  modern  times.  FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

Roxbury. 


Four  theatres  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  at  Budapest  during  the  two 
past  years.  When  "The  Great  Prison,"  a  play  dealing  with  the  life  of 
war  prisoners,  was  produced  the  Actors'  Association  determined  to  divide 
the  proceeds  among  the  actors  and  theatre  staff.  The  expenses  were  so 
great  that  the  leading  actors  continued  playing  for  about  $5  a  night  each, 
while  each  super  received  only  a  cent. 

In  Paris  the  theatres,  cinema  and  music  halls  groan  under  the  state 
tax  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  exacted  during  the  war,  which  brings  the 
taxation  up  to  17  per  cent.,  if  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  droit  des  pauvres  is 
included.  The  author's  12  per  cent,  is  only  calculated  on  what  remains 
after  the  taxes  ai-e  paid.  The  managers  talked  of  a  strike  and  asked  that 
"the  double  rate  for  taxi-cabs,  which  for  a  con.siderable  time  has  begun 
at  11  o'clock,  shall  be  put  back  to  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  as  it  used 
to  be.  and  shall  thus  encourage  people  to  go  to  the  theatre  without  the 
fear  of  an  expensive  drive  home." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  writes: 

"Several  papers  are  once  more  taking  up  the  question  of  the  crisis  in 
tlie  theatre.  It  is  not  an  artistic  crisis,  for  it  is  long  since  there  were  so 
many  good  plays,  nor  exactly  a  financial  crisis,  for  all  the  eood  plays  are 
-loing  well,  and  even  the  theatres  which  are  not  doing  ver\-  well  are  nearly 
always  filled  up  with  spectators,  who  hold  tickets  nominally  free,  but 
actually  paving  something  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  tax,  but  really 
r  ivers  more.  The  crisis  consists  of  the  gradual  driving  away  from  the 
theatres— and  permanently  away  from  it-of  many  people,  who  will  .not 
stand  the  innumerable  vexations,  exactions,  and  inconveniences  attached 
to  going  there.  I  will  say  nothing  of  physical  discomforts,  for  the  French 
do  not  seem  to  mind  being  cramped,  overcrowded,  and  stuffy;  but  the.y 
are  beginning  to  mind  the  lack  of  organization  in  the  selling  of  .<^eats  ana 
the  inability  to  see  or  hear  from  many  of  them;  the  insufficic  .i  cloak- 
rooms, where  they  overcharge  you  for  crushing  your  coat  and  walking  on 
your  hat;  the  interminable  entr'actes,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  plaj^  thf 
multiplication  of  pour-boires  and  the  high  charges  for  a  badly  printe- 
program." 


A  correspondent,  having  read  the  recent  life  of  Forrest,  asks 
first  appeared  in  Boston,  also  about  the  first  appearance. of  his  foe.  Maoitaf. 
1  this  city.  ' 

Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  In  Boston  on  Feb.  5.  1827,  aprrarmB.. 
Damon.  W^ould  an  audience  today  stand  "Damon  and  Pythias  '?  W- 
laugh,  hearing  the  cry,  "Lucullus,  where  is  my  horse?  "   Even  if  t' 
Damon  were  pla>ed  by  that  versatile  and  gr*at  actor,  E.  L.  Dave: 


I  /  fer,  would  Chailotie  Cushman's  Lady  Macbeth  be  accejite*;' 
be  pronounced  a  "too  obvious  performance"?  The  cry  nov  Is  for 
')  for  "subtlety."  .^i 
lirst  played  here  (as  Vlrglnius)  on  Oct.  30, 1826.  Daniel  Web- 
lod  with  cheers  as  he  entered  the  playhouse, 
lair  came  early  in  1832  (Francis  Osbaldiston  in  "Rob  Roy").  "He 
Iwas  pronounced,"  wi'ote  Col.  W.  W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  "and  undoubtedly  was,  the 
|ma<;  acpompUshed  male  singer  who  then  had  appeared  on  the  boards."  As  for 
-•  and  Macready — have  they  discussed  the  character  of  Hamlet  in  The 
Field.s— or  do  they  pass  by  without  speaking— as  Ajax  avoided  Ulysses 
,n  ihe  underworld? 

We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  theatre  turned  }nto  a  debating  shambles, 
•he  more  earnest  and  indignant  is  the  author  of  a  propaganda  piece,  the 
lore  likely  is  he  to  be  utterly  unscrupulous  in  what  he  says.  It  is,  perhaps, 
tribute  to  a  propaganda  play  to  say  that  it  has  become  stale  or  obsolete, 
•hat  Is  what  the  author  of  such  a  piece  should  wish  it  to  become.  But  pro- 
aganda  plays  perish  quickly  for  another  reason  than  that,  namely,  that 
ley  are  concerned  with  opinions  and  not  with  people,  and  with  opinions 
irhich  are  partisan.  The  people  in  such  plays  are  tricks  of  speech;  they  are 
lot  characters;  they  are  arguments;  and  they  fail  to  move  us.for  more  than 
I  moment  or  two  because  they  have  no  life  of  their  own,  but  are  merely  put 
up  as  debating  points.  When  at  last  the  censor's  ban  was  removed  from 
mr.  Shaw's  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  the  piece  was  found,  in  performance, 
a  be  a  jejune  work  and  interesting  only  as  a  museum  piece.  There  are  plays 
which  may  be  described  as  propaganda  pieces  and  yet  are  durable,  for 
example,  "The  Trojan  Women"  of  Euripides,  but  they  are  more  concerned 
with  men  and  women  and  lasting  emotions  than  they  are  with  opinions. 
Euripides  portrayed  the  miseries  o£  war,  but  I  doubt  if  anyone  could  clearly 
prove  from  his  play  whether  he  was  a  pacifist  or  a  militarist.  All  generals 
ar-knowledge  that  war  is  a  calamity,  but  nearly  all  of  them  believe  in  a  big 
:  iiiy  and  a  bigger  navy.  It  is  common  to  describe  "Henry  the  Fifth"  as  a 
jmgo-piece,  yet  I  know  of  few  plays  in  which  the  distresses  of  war  are  so 
poignantly  proved  or  one  in  which  its  horrors  are  so  clearly  set  out.  It  is  not 
•  '     1  '  of  'ho  dangers  that  beset  a  propagandist  author  that  he  is  in  gfave 
nar  misunderstood.  He  may  set  out,  like  Swift,  to  satirise  a 
1.  1  rnd  up  as  a  nursery  favourite.  The  strongest  argument  that 
ied  against  a  theatre  excessively  addicted  to  propaganda  pieces  is 
xin  bores  and  destroys  its  audience.  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE. 


Mr.  Newman'.s 


about  Verdi  and  his  operas  should  be.  rrad  by 
I  who  affect  to  sniff  at  "La  Traviata,"  "Rigoletto"  and  "II  Trovatore  "  Tu 
{  biographical  sketch  that  precedes  the  discussion  of  the  operas  is  excellent 
sympathetic  and  sanely  critical.  "The  cry  was  rais  d  that  V^rdi  had  been 
influenced  by  Wagner."  (This  was  after  "Aida  ")  "The  truth  was  that  all  tms 
I  was  a  natural  development  on  Verdi's  part.  He  rems  ned,  as  indeed  he  did 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  Verdi  and  an  Italian.  .  .  .  m  face  of  this  gradual 
penetration  of  Italy  by  Wagner,  Verdi  may  have  felt  that  it  behooved  him 
to  show  that  there  was  another  solution  of  the  operatic  problem  than  thai 
put  forward  by  his  rival,  and  that,  admirable  as  the  Wagnerian  orchestra 
symphonic  method  might  be  for  Germans,  the  true  method  for  Italians 
was  the  historic  Italian  one  of  glowing  vocal  melody  with  an  orchestral  sup- 
port." , 

Mr.  Newman  speaks  of  "FalstafT"  as  Verdi's  first  comedy,"  but  he  himself 
mentions  a  preceding  comic  opera,  "Un  Giorno  di  Regno"  (1840)  written 
just  after  Verdi's  wife  and  two  children  had  died.  This  opera  failed,  as  was 
to  be  expected.  The  chapters  on  Verdi's  operas  fill  nearly  half  the  pages  in 
tne  book. 


bo 


There  is  interesting  matter  in  the  chapter  about  "Faust."   Few  lovers 
of  the  opera  know  that  in  1857  Gounod's  reason  was  affected  so  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  take  him  to  Dr.  Blanche  s  asylum,    "it  seems  likely  that 
I  round  about  this  period  Gounod's  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  forces  were 
all  working  at  a  white  heat,  and  it  is  to  this  incandescence-an  incandes- 
!  cence  to  which  he  never  quite  attained  at  any  later  epoch  of  his  life-that 
we  owe  both  his  temporary  breakdown  and  his  'Fausf  which  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  all  that  is  best  in  his  genius."   Mr.  Newman  quotes  Chorley  de- 
;  scribmg  the  effect  of  the  Soldiers'  chorus  when  it  was  first  heard  in  London 
I  but  does  not  state  that  the  chorus  was  intended  originally  for  another  opera 
that  was  never  completed,  as  was  the  case  with  Micaela's  aria  in  "Carmen  " 
I  Writing  about  the  latter  opera.  Mr.  Newman  refutes,  the  story  that  it  was  a 
'  fauure  at  first  and  brought  about  the  death  of  the  disappointed  Bizet  but 
.his  legend  will  no  doubt  never  perish. 


nawson  Byrne's  "The  Story  of  Ireland's  National  Theatre:  The  Abbey 
Dublin,"  is  published  by  the  Talbot  Prps.s  of  Dublin  and  CoTk. 
lie's  book  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of  all  who 
lied  Its  career  that  not  much  would  have  come  of  it  if  Mr.  Yeats 
ieorge  Moore  and  Edward  Martyn  had  been  left  alone— and  with- 
iy  Gregory  to  form  the  link  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  which 
;ie  more  real  because  it  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  ideal.  It 
Mr.  George  W.  Russell  (A.  E.)  came  into  touch  with  Frank  and 
/  and  their  little  band  of  amateur  actors  from  the  shops  and  offices 
I  that  the  Irjsh  National  Theatre  began.   The  story  is  fairly  well 
now;  but  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  the  players 
'      hanted  London  In  1903  and  often  afterwards  (enchanted,  indeed, 
liose  who  mistook  their  peci'.liar  technique  for  mere  amateurishness) 
hlng  to  public  effort  and  patronage  and  everything  to  their  natural 
1  qualities,  to  their  practice  with  and  under  two  brothers  who  were 
.i.ai  men  of  genius,  and  to  the  people  who  wrote  the  plays,  for  them, 
'vjggfted  in  what  may  be  honorably  called  a  hole-and-corner  way  just 
tl^w  of  it.    In  time  they  became  so  'national'  that  their  drama  in- 
dHtgolng  its  own  way,  very  far  from  the  way  intended  by  their  first 
oiwpid  guides." 

NEWMAN'S  OPERA  STORIES 

Ernest  Newman  has  UTitten  three  volumes  entitled  "Stories  of  the  Great 
'peras."  They  are  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  New  York.  The  first 
'  le  is  devoted  to  Wagner.  The  second  has  the  sub-title,  "Mozart  (1756- 
to  Thomas  (1811-1896).  "  The  third,  which  has  just  been  published, 
es  operas  from  Verdi's  to  Puccini's.    The  volumes  include  illustra- 
in  musical  notation. 
•"^^  third  volume  the  operas  fully  discussed  are  Verdi's  "RigoletCo," 
ta,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Aida"  and  "Otello";   Gounod's  "Faust"; 
i..-^rmen,"  Offenbach's  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  Humperdinck's 
-el  and  Gretel,"  Puccini's  "La  Boheme."  "Tosca"  and  "Madam  Butter- 
One  regrets  that  Mr.  Newman  could  not  find  room  for  Verdi's  "Falstaff." 
?  ycmis  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann"  as  Offenbach's  "greatest  work."  In 
r  some  writers  call  "WUliam  Tell"  Rogsini's  greatest  opera;  but 
'  he  Barber  of  Seville"  which  seems  to  have Jife  everlasting  and  is 
"ely  a  masterpiece,  while  "William  Tell"  does  not  reveal  the  true  Rossini. 
'Id  so  the  real  genius  of  Offenbach  shines  in  his  "Belle  Heiene,"  "The 
land  Duchess"  and  some  other  of  his  many  contributions  to  the  st^ge. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  Offenbach's  "Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  Mr.  Newman 
ints  out  the  talcs  from  which  the  librettists  Barbier  and  Carre  drew 
eir  material,  dealing  with  it  freely.  Thus  there  is  no  Dr.  Miracle  in  any 
le  of  Hoffmann  s  fantastic  stories.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Newman,  wide- 
read  as  he  is,  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  these  librettists  wrote  a 
IV  Lr.  Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in 
thirty  years  before  the  opera  saw  the  footlights.  Theophile 
^-  ■    icweU  this  "drama  fantasticiue"  in  his  ■customarily  brilliant  man- 
-r,  txjgmmng  with  what  might  be  considered  a  paradox:  "Hoffmann  passes 
r  a  lantastic  poet;  yet  never  was  a  reptftation  less  deserved;  he  is.  on 
'^in  i         ^  r^^^'st  ...  the  physiognomies  that  he  traces  re- 

innt  T^f  ,  u  P"^"^^"^  °"  '"ind,  as  if  one  had  met  them  outside  the 
ramo  rrJf  °f  Barbier  and  Carre  is  practically  that  of  the  former 

irama.  xhere  is  the  prologue  with  Hoffmann  drinking  in  the  cellar,  and  tell- 
stones  to  his  companions.  Olympia,  the  automaton,  dances,  and  plays 
IS'  ^'es  while  she  is  urged  to  sing;  Giulietta,  Dapertutto, 

rffoT;        ^'""^ht  on  the  stage;  the  courtesan  wishes  Hoffmann's  re- 
riHnti     /  ^"^^  ^"        ^^^"^^  she— called  Zulietta— is  poisoned 

Tma«    ^  *  ^^'^^  Dapertutto  intended  for  Hoffmann.  In  the 

ma  are  verses,  "and  the  action  which  walked  with  feet,  runs  with  wings," 
■  in  wir  drama  at  the  fall  of  the  last  curtain  Hoffmann  is  left  asleep 
■c  sirj,.  of  a  bottle  Stella  has  left  with  Lindorf.    Madam  Laurent  took 
i.  n,  thp  fnmnie  rolcs;  Tissviano  played  Lindorf,  Dr.  Miracle,  and 


[       As  an  Introduction  to  the  chaper  on  "La  Boheme"  Mr.  Newman  gives 
in  account  of  Murger's  "Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Boheme."  The  four  chief  male 
.characters,  Rudolph,  Schaunard,  Marcel  and  Colline,  are  aU'more  or  less 
I  portraits  of  the  author  and  the  associates  of  his  youth.    One  or  two  of 
■  them,  though  Mr.  Newman  does  not  mention  it,  sobered  down  and  became 
honored  in  their  respective  professions.   "Rudolph  is,  in  the  main  Murger 
himself."    According  to  Alexandre  Schanne,  who  wrote  his  reminiscences 
Marcel  is  an  amalgam  of  two  painters  of  the  circle.   Tabor  began  a  huge 
I  picture  "The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  but  models  and  costumes  were  too 
:  much  for  his  purse,  so  he  changed  the  subject  to  "Niobe  and  Her  Chil- 
,  dren  Slain  by  the  Arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana."    In  this  form  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1842.    The  philosopher  Colline  is  a  compound 
of  two  co-mates  of  Murger.   Mimi  and  Musetta  are  composite  characters 
of  various  grisettes.    The  Mimi  of  the  opera  is  also  taken  in  part  from 
,  Murger's  Phemie.   In  life  she  was  Louisette,  whose  occupation  was  dyeing 
artificial  flowers.    These  grisettes  were  as  poor  as  the  men,  and  more 
than  one  died  of  privation.   The  episode  of  Mimi's  death  was  taken  from" 
I  the  death  of  Lucile,  one  of  Murger's  sweethearts.    She  died  of  consump-  I 
tion  in  a  hospital.   Murger  learned  of  it  too  late  to  claim  the  body  which 
was  sent,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  hospital,  to  the  school  of  medicine  , 
for  dissection.   Louisette  complained  that  as  she  had  no  winter  wardrobe  I 
she  felt  the  cold.    Schanne'  in  love  with  her,  sold  his  new  overcoat  as 
Collme  sells  his  in  the  opera,  and  dressed  her.   "She  did  not  die,  however 
like  Mimi;  she  tripped  out  on  the  first  of  January  in  her  new  finerv  and 
never  returned  ^  Schanne."  .« 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Leoncavallo  told  Puccini  one  day  ' 
that  he  was  at  work  on  a  "Boheme";  that  Puccini  then  read  Murger's 
story,  found  it  good,  and  anticipated  Leoncavallo  by  producing  his  opera 
first.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  story.  "The  fact  is  that  during  a  conver- 
sation one  day  on  the  plans  that  were  then  occupying  them,  each  composer 
to  the  consternation  of  the  other,  announced  that  he  was  working  at  an 
opera  on  the  subject  of  Murger's  book.  Each  of  them  promptly  took  steps 
by  announcing  his  own  forthcoming  opera,  tq  guard  against  any  'charge 
of  plagiarism." 

Leoncavallo's  opera,  which  has  never  been  performed  in  Boston  was 
produced  in  1897.  It  foUows  Murger's  story  closer  than  Puccini's,  which 
saw  the  footlights  in  1896. 

Mr.  Newmans  characterization  of  Puccini's  operatic  purpose  is  note- 
worthy for  Its  acumen.   Puccini  is  to  him  a  strong  feminist:    "His  men  are 
rarely  drawn  wth  sympathy,  the  assurance  and  the  force  that  his  por- 
traits of  women  have.   He  dearly  loved  also  the  telling  dramatic  moment 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  a  moment  of  this  kind  was  his  actual 
starting  point.   .  .   .  Sometimes  his  absorption  in  the  big  climactic  scene  I 
was  so  complete  as  to  mislead  him  as  to  the  virtues  of  the  subject  as  a  I 
whole."   Thus  when  he  saw  the  play,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West "  he  ' 
found  the  opportunity  for  blood-curdling  expression  "in  the  scene  where  the 
hidden  hero  is  detected  by  the  falling  drops  of  blood  from  his  wound"-  and 
he  was  so  taken  up  with  this  one  scene  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  reflect 
upon  the  thinness  of  the  interest  of  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  drama 
I  In  like  manner  fascinated  by  the  pathetic  possibilities  of  Butterfly's  char- 
|acter,  he  did  not  consider  how  "lacking  in  definition"  the  other  characters 
are. 

This  series.  "Stories  of  the  Great  Operas,"  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom- 
mended to  lovers  of  this  form  of  musical  entertainment,  and  to  those  who 
prefer  reading  about  operas  to  the  hearing  of  them.  For  to  some  while 
opera  is  the  most  popular  form  of  serious  muiic,  it  is  as  Mr.  William  J  Hen- 
derson recently  remarked,  also  the  lowest  form  of  that  music:  "It  is  the 
lowest  because  it  is  that  in  which  music  is  only  one  of  several  agencies  em- 
I  played  to  Interest  the  public  mind.  Every  moment  there  is  something  to 
explain  the  music  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  the  eye  or  distract  the  mind 
from  the  onerous  task  of  considering  the  composer's  treatment  of  his  theme. 
...  Once  the  music  is  made  popular  by  the  theatrical  explication,  much 
of  it  becomes  available  for  the  concert  room,  where  it  is  heard  only  by  the 
actual  musical  public,  and  where  most  of  it  is  accorded  a  rank  considerably 
3wer  than  that  conferred  upon  symphonic  compo.sition.  An  'All  Wagner" 
i)rogram  may  be  trusted  to  draw  a  large  audience,  but  nevertheless  for  or- 
chestral performance  it  must  concede  precedence  to  the  great  symphonic 
masterpieces.   The  home  of  Wagner  is  the  theatre." 

TVTr.  trnnnf  nKo^-iibli.shcs  "New  Musical  Resources"  bv  H-^nry  Cowell. 
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It  is  a  book  to  interest  chiefly  composers  and  students  of  musical  theory. 
The  aiiUior's  purpose  is  "to  point  out  the  influence  the  overtone  series  has 
exerted  on  music  throughout  its  history,  how  many  musical  materials  of 
all  ages  are  related  to  it,  and  how,  by  various  means  of  applying  its  prin- 
ciples in  many  different  manners,  a  large  palette  of  musical  materials  can 
be  assembled.  Some  or  them  are  in  use,  some  of  them  are  presaged  in 
contemporary  music,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  unused  so  far.  Whether 
such  materials  are  or  are  not  in  use  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  discover; 
rather  the  purpose  is  to  show  the  co-ordination  of  all  possible  musical 
materials  within  a  certain  overtone  radius,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
yet  in  actual  use.  Tlie  very  fact  that  such  materials  are  built  on  the  over- 
tone series,  which  Is  the  greatest  factor  in  musical  relationship,  shows 

that  they  probably  ha'veToTential  musical  use  and  value."  There  are  many| 

illustrations  in  musical  notation.    | 

Mme.  Raisa  is  quoted  by  a"5^Fss  agent  as  saying  of  '•Tannhaeuser 
v.hich  will  be  performed  here  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  that    to  those 
who  look  for  the  moral  lesson  in  a  work  of  art  there  is  no  disappomtment. 
She  will  take  the  role  of  Elisabeth.   This  is  reassuring  news,  for  we  all  m 
Boston  are  strong  for  morality  in  opera. 


Will  some  one  give  us  the  title  of  the  old  music-hall  song  that  contains 

this  verse?  i 
"Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  , 
The  girl  who  has  studied  abroad;  ! 
She  plays  the  piaino 
And  warbles  soprano 
Her  parents  stand  by  and  applaud." 

promised  to  anotner.    n  all  passea  m 


THE  SOUL  OF  DINNER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
There  are  English  as  well  as  Americans  who 
live  in  Paris  for  business  or  artistic  reasons;  or 
V  idle  expatiiates,  uprooted  and  not  firmly 
j  planted  in  the  foreign  soil.    One  Englishman 
sued  another  recently  for  breach  of  promise 
j  because  the  sued  and  his  family  had  not  ar- 
rived to  make  good  a  dinner  invitation  which 
they  had  accepted.   Damages  were  awarded  by 
the  Court  for  the  food  that  had  been  prepared 
fof  the  absent  guests. 

The  Parisian  Court  had  a  traditional  au- 
thority for  its  judgment.  Over  125  years  ago 
a  famous  gourmet  and  host,  M.  Aze,  decreed 
that  if  a  man  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner 
and  neglected  to  appear  at  the  table,  he  should 
pay  a  fine  of  500  francs.  This  fine  would  be 
reduced  to  300  fr.  if  one  gave  48  hours'  notice. 
M.  Aze  also,  as  a  host,  advised  that  the  doors 
should  be  closed  after  the  guests  arriving  at 
the  appointed  hour  seated  themselves  at  table. 
The  seats  should  be  filled  at  the  stroke  of  the 
clock. 

Would  that  there  were  a  M.  Aze,  a  leader  of 
fashion,  respected,  even  feared,  whose  word  was 
law  in  Boston — in  every  city,  for  hostesses  are 
lax  and  timid.  Guests,  especially  the  young,  are 
often  unmindful  of  courtesy,  one  might  say  of 
decency.  Suppose  the  dinner  hoiu:  is  announced 
for  8:30.  Those  who  arrive  promptly  are  as  the 


I  real  horror  of  Hugo's  play  whl<?h  in- 
spired it. 

Under  Mr.  St.  Leger's  direction,  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  had  an  un- 
usual interest  and  fullnes.s.  Indeed  it 
seemed  at  first  a  little  too  hgavy  for 
Miss  Salvi  s  light  voice  though  the  bal- 
ance was  soon  improved.  This  young 

Jlady  made  an  unusually  charming 
Oilda.  Both  by  her  appearance  and  by 

1  the  fresh,  girlish  beauty  of  her  agile 
and  skillfully  used  voice,  she  admir- 


I  ably  fits  (he  part  she  pla,vs  so  intelli   _ 

gently.   She   was  enthusiastically  ap-  '  loyed  the  performance,  especially  when 

plaudcd,  Mr.  Bonelli's  fine  impersona-    '  "   

tion  of  the  jester,  his  beautiful  and 
forceful  singing  of  tt)e  expressive  mu 
sic  allotted  to  him,  were  equally  ap 


rari  nantes"  who  left  Troy  for  the  Italian  shore, 
the  time  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  the  ^  fgw  more  straggle  in.  Then  there  is  that 
action  mighS  pass  to-day  even  under  a  j^g^tly  half  hour  or  more  of  waiting;  the 
^ItrLsfha^w^^^^^^^^^^  the  invention  of  small  talk,  the  in- 

for  some  of  the  scenes:  the  soliloquy  evitable  weariness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  no  matter 
of  the  Princess  that  ends  the  first  act;i  j^qw  sparkling  Mrs.  Golightly  may  be  in  her 
the  exquisite  music  for  the  present'ation  chatter,  no  matter  how  sound  the  views  of  Mr. 
°a^t.%rorcV\\trro?ten  Zn^l  Herkimer  Johnson  concerning  the  World 
when  it  comments  on  the  dialogue.  League,  and  those  of  Mr.  SlopperTille  about  the 
The  opera  drew  an  audience  that  stock  market.  One  would  gladly  sit.  WheQ 
filled  the  house,  an  audience  that  en-  j^j^jj  Phoenix  talked  in  1850  with  the  "Sappho" 
mV.  Kipnis  over-played  hLs  role,    Un-  of  Dr.  Collyer's  "Model  Artist"  company,  and 


predated.  Mr.  Cortis's  brilliant  voice 
and  graceful  presence  lent  distinction 
to  the  role  of  the  Duke.  Miss  Glade's 
Maddalena  was  exceedingly  alluring; 
she  used  her  fine  voice  to  advantage. 
Mr.  Nicolich's  Monterone  was  most  im- 
j  pressive,  Mr.  Lazzari's  Sparafucile  sin- 
ister but  not  overdrawn. 

There  were  ovations  for  all  these 
artists,  who  had  so  admirably  co-oper- 
ated m  a  brilliant  and  well-balanced 
performance.  S.  S.  * 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company.  Afternoon  per- 
formance of  "Der  Rosenkavalier,"  a 
comedy  for  music  in  three  acts.  Li- 
bretto by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal; 
music  by  Richard  Strauss.  Produced  at 
Dresden  in  1911;  fir.st  performance  in 
the  United  States  at  New  York  in  1913. 

Baron  Ochs   ^.?'''-p^ii','Xn 

.   Mr.  Preston 

VaUa.  (  hi : .   W  Oliviero 

OK^via..    : :  •.  Mme^Ols^ewps  ;a 

Princess  von  Werdenber?  Mme.  l.eulei 

WnnhiB   Mme.  Mason 

.   Mme.  Pavloska 

Mar  anne  .  ;:  Mn.c.  'i,He.;n.anoy 

An  Uaiian  Sinser   Mr.  Ma.Kon 

Comiiiclor   Mr-  T""'''' 

Our  gifted  young  American  composers 
who  talk  confidently  of  writing  a  grand- 
opera  in  a  year  and  are  not  too  fussy 
about  a  libretto  should  read  the  corre-  ■ 
spondence  of  Hofmannsthal  and  Strauss  j 
with  reference  to  "Der  Rosenkavalier." 
Each  one  was  ready  with  suggestions, 
objections,  constructive  and  destructive' 
criticism  for  nearly  two  years  before 
the  opera  saw  the  footlights.  Early  in 
1909  Hofmannsthal  wrote  to  Strauss 
about  the  libretto,  telling  Mm  there 
were  two  big  roles:  "One  for  baritone, 
the  other  for  a  shapely  wench  in  man's 
clothe.s — a  la  Farrar  or  Mary  Garden."! 
(It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was[ 
written  in  1909.)    We  also  learn  f rom  j 
this  correspondence  that  Count  See- 
bach  objected  to  situations  and  text  in  ! 
the  original  libretto,  which  had  the 
princess  in  bed  when  the  curtain  rose. 
The  librettist  was  long  obse.<!sed  by  the 
"paramount  importance  "  of  finding  the 
right  man  for  Ochs:    "He  must  be  a 
buffo,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  foreigner — 
IiElian,  or  what  you  please — I  even 
.'^ungested  Pini-Corsi."  Seebach  was  not 
the  only  man  in  authority  who  insisted 
on  "softening"  and  refining  the  story. 

Ill  truth  the  characters  in  the  opera 
are  for  the  most  part  a  shabby  lot,  al- 
most as  shabby  as  the  majority  of  t'he 
gods,  demi-gods,  godde.sses  and  the 
earthly  characters  in  "The  Ring";  but 
after  all  the  Princess  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  the  closer,  more  sympathetic 
to  us  as  human  beings.  The  Princess 
is  not  the  only  woman  in  real  life,  who 
mourns  her  fading  charms,  and  knows 
that  t'he  lover  will  soon  seek  a  younger 
for  his  temporary  or  permanent  mate. 
Ochs  is  a  "sugar-uncle."  Octavian  has 
hardly  left  the  arms  of  the  Princess 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl 


fortunately  he  was  not  the  only  one.  asked:    "Do  you  ^lever  feel  an  inspiration  of 
but  he  piayed  in  farcical  spirit  from  the  moment  and  entering  into  the  character, 
the  very  beginning.    Witness  his  paw-  imagine  yourself  in  mind,   as   in  form,  her 
a^"^hrbtl?;ilS^°PeS^^  ^-"teous  illustration?"    She  answered^  with 

encouraged  by  the  laughter  to  be  still  the  slightest  indication  of  a  yawn:  Well— yes, 
more  farcical  in  the  heavy  German  j  don't  know  but  I  do.  but  it's  dreadful  tearing 
manner,  for  every  time  he  rolled  from  iggg  > 

the  sofa  in  the  s^f^d  act  there  were  ,^  ^j^g^g  „g  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

noisv  saueals  of  joy  from  the  deiigntea ,    ,  . 

auditence.  Even  Mme.  d'Hermanoy  made  '  ones.    They  make  no  excuse.    They  have  the 


i  the  governess  an  Impossible  figure  in 
i  Fainal's  probably  well-ordered  house- 
;  hold. 

1  Mme.  Leider  was  appropriately  sad. 
seeing  herself  in  the  mirror.  She 
acted  intelligently  throughout  but  one 
missed  the  aristocratic  bearing  of  Mme. 
Hempel,  the  first  to  take  the  role  in 
this  country.   It  should  be  remembered 


Insolent  air  of  favoring  the  hostess  by  arriving 
at  all.  Not  that  they  are  constitutionally  ab 
sent-minded,  or  incapable  of  punctuality,  asj 
Mr.  Paderewski,  whose  hostesses  knowing  his] 
peculiarity  invite  him  for  8  o'clock  and  have' 
the  dinner  prepared  for  8:45  or  9. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  movement  In  New, 
that  the  Princess,  in  ,<:pite  oF  her  a'mi- 1  York  for  a  correction  of  this  social  delinquency., 
able  indiscretions,  was  a  grande  dame.  Dinner  was  to  be  served  at  the  appointed  hour; 
Mme.  Leider's  voice  was  warm  and  ^^^^^        ^  j,g       waiting  for  the  tardy  what-, 

ever  their  social  rank  or  display  of  precious 
minerals.  Were  the  incorrigible  reformed? 
Were  they  copvinced  that  punctuality  1.";  the 
soul  of  dinner? 


talking  star,  attention  focuses 
Thome  as  the  observant  house 
tive.    Mr.  Barraud's  voice  does  ■ 
cord  well,  the  camera  age.";  hir 
Robard  fared   better.  Miss 
sing.s  once,  and  dances  two 
with  a  setting  in  colors. 

"Painted  Faces."  companion  pit 
di.=clo.ses  Joe  E.  Browne,  best  kno« 
a  low  comedian  and  hoofer,  eivin 
amazingly  convincing  rxhitaition 
tional  acting.  As  Beppo,  a  rlr 
confesses  to  11  men  and  worn 
whom  he  is  .serving  as  a  juryman 
trial  of  Buddy  Barton,  a  vaudi 
actor,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  wh 
duced  his  dancing  partner.  B 
against  the  11.  had  held  out  for  at 
tal,  and  finally  told  why.  It  ws 
who  killed  Roderick,  who  previ 
had  betrayed  his  sweetheart  and  c; 
her  to  commit  suicide.  The 
jurws  weep  and  applaud,  acquit 
ton,  and  swear  common  silence  on 
Beppo  has  told  them.  The  He 
wrote  the  dialogue,  and  the  prodi 
is  "ngany  s.— W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-ALBEE 

"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate" 

An  all-talkin£  .■iireen  fomed.v  adai'lod 
Ihe  novel  by  Earl  Derr  Bis^erg  and  ilu 
h.v  Georire  M.  fcilian :  directed  hy  Re; 
Barker  and  presented  by  Radio  pK  ilires 
the  following-  cast : 

William  Hnllow.-ll  KBS-ee   Ri-hir 

Mary   Xorlon   MlrKUT  > 

Hal   Benlley  Tr.iuir  1 

-Mrs.    Rhories  Nell,,  ^' 

Peters   Jm„  i, 

M.vra  Marsarei  I-  r 

Ha.vden    Lncieii    1  t 

Carran   DeWn^  .., 

Max   Josei  ii  il 

Bland    ^jii,  [■ 

Kenneiij-    Carlf  i 

Elij^th  Ouimbr  Ha  \  v 

Mrs    Qiilmb.v   Edit  i 

It  is  as  impossible  to  kill  a  eood 
comedy  as  it  is  to  predict  tom«: 
weather  in  Boston.  This  well  ki 
fact  was  brought  forciblv  to  mind  a 
showing  of  George  M.  Cohan  s  his 
■  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate  "  at  the  K 
Albee  Theatre.  Richard  Due  here 
pears  for  the  first  time  as  a  Radio 
ture  star  and  the  result  is  so  gene 
satisfactory  to  every  one  tha;  ir 
probability  he  will  remain  with 
prosperous  organization  for  an  indel 
period.  Here  is  entertainment  a 
simplest,  without  any  night  clubs,  r 
eteers,  chorus  girls,  wise-cracking  cc 
dians  talking  out  of  the  corners  of 
mouth?,  theme  songs,  ballets  or  att 
on  the  herome's  honor.  Anv  one 
laugh  as  loudly  and  as  often  as  de: 
without  wondering  whether  it  w 
ly  funny  or  not 

George  M.  Cohan  and  Ea:!  Derr 

8er»,  author  of  the  novel  from  w 
lit  play  WM  «TlttMi,  mev  tHitix 


i 


pleasing  except  in  the  upper  register 
when  in  forte  passages  it  lost  quality 
and  had  an  edge.  On  the  whole  she 
sang  with  musical  sense  and  mildly 
emotional  feeling.  Mme.  Olszeweska,  a 
brilliantly  handsome  apparition — who 
could  blame  the  Prince;?  ?— not  only 
played  the  part  with  ncy  worthy  spirit, 
not  forgetting  to  differentiate  situations 
and  sentiments;  her  full,  rich,  luscious 
voice  gave  nobility  to  Octavian  who, 
after  all,  was  only  a  philanderer.  Mme. 
Mason  gave  an  excellent  portrayal  of 
Sophia,  attributing  characteristics  to 
her  that  might  easily  have  escaped  a 
singer  who  saw  in  the  girl  only  a  con- 
ventional ingenue.  Her  love  scene  with 
Octavian  was  charming  in  its  expres- 
sion of  dawning  affection  ending  in 
sudden  passion.  She  sang  as  the  music 
should  be  sung.  Nor  should  the  grace- 
ful, dancing  entrance  of  Mme.  Pav- 
lowska  bearing  the  le%''r  to  Ochs  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  Ivir.  Maison  sang 
the  song  to  the  Princess  In  too  straight- 
forward, undeviating  manner;  sang  it 
without  nuances.  Mr.  Kipnis  was  "the 
life  of  the  party"  with  his  sonorous 
voice  and  talent  for  comedy.  What  a 
pity  that  he  was  tempted  to  exagger- 
ation and  fell— and  not  only  off  the 
sofa!  The  stage  v,as  well  ordered;  the 
performance  was  brisk  when  there  was 
a  demand  for  vivacity.  The  orchestra 
did  full  justice  to  Strausss  score  under 
Mr.  Pollak's  direction,  who  might,  how- 
^ever,  have  given  the  waltzes  more  grace 
'and  a  more  seductive  swing. 


MODERN-BEACON-EGYPTIAN 
"Peacock  Alley" 

An  all-talking  and  singing  screen 
comedy  with  story  and  dialogue  by 
Carev  Wilson;  directed  by  Marcel  rie 
Sano  and  presented  by  Tiffany  Produt;- 
tions,  Inc.,  with  the  following  cast: 

Claire  Tree    Mae  Miirra.v 

Stoddard  Cla.vinn    Georuc  Barratid 

Jim  Bradbur.v   lasori  Roliard.e 

Martin  Saiinder=    Richard  Tucker 

Duean  ,  yv.  U  Thorn: 

Bonner    Phillirs  Sm.ill  ? 


E.  H.  rahcii 
Arthur  Ho.%  t 
Billv  Beviin  I 


Paul 
Crosby 
Walter 

An  old  title  with  a  new  .Mory,  a  I^pu- , 
lar  screen  star  delivering  the  audible, 
authentic  text  of  a  .scenarist's  script, 
as  other  popular  screen  stars  have  been 
doing  for  months.    It  has  taken  Miss 
Murray  a  long  time  to  reach  her  dear 
ptiblic  after  discovery  that  the  silent 
films  had  been  cast  permanently  into 
the  waste  baskets  of  the  Hollywood  pic- 
ture shops.      But  she   has  done  a 
thorough  job.    Thanks  to  clever  direc- 
tion, to  lavish  settings,  and  to  a  capa- 
ble supporting  cast,  a  story  which  on  i 
the  stage  might  make  a  30-minute  play- 
let is  drawn  out  to  thrice  that  length  j 
of  time.  The  action  is  very  deliberately 
paced,    either    because    Miss    Murray  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  mipiessive 
that  wav  or  because  she  was  afraid  of  i 
making  "a  mis-step.    It  is  to  be  noted, 
that  .-he  emplovr.  no  feminine  associates, 
i  who  mi",ht  by  chance  steal  a  scene  from 
her 

I     Claire  Tree,  who  has  been  pitting  her 
!  wits   against    New    York   for  several 
years,  spends  a  very  long  evening  in 
1  Stoddard  Clayton's  suite  in  the  Park- 
1  Plaza  Hot«l.     Stoddard,  rich,  cynical 
and  selfish,  loves  Claire  but  balks  at 
marriage,    Claire  tells  him  that  next 
dav  she  is  to  marry  Jim  Bradbury,  a 
voiing  Texan,  district  attorney  of  his 
rountv.    Thev  are  married,  and  return 
to  the  same  hostelry.  Dugan.  house  de- 
tective, who  has  kept'  tabs  on  Claire, 
starts  trouble  when  he  tries  to  have 
them  evicted.     Two  dramatic  scenes 
follow,  between  Jim  and  Claire,  l>e- 
tween  Claire  and  her  two  men.  J>m 
departs  in  a  rage  when  Clayton  de- 
clines to  admit  or  to  deny  that  Claire 
spent  the  night  with  him.  Ultimately, 
after  a  brief  period  of  night  club  danc- 
ing, Claire*  divorces  Jim,  and  accepts 
Clavton's  offer  of  marriage.   Outside  of 
the  lnterest  in  Miss  Murray's  debut  as  a 


They  were  sen.sible  enough  to  rei 
that  if  the  author  went  up  t/i  a  k 
house  in  the  middle  of  winter  tn 
a  story  in  hours  on  a  bet,  that  th« 
.sibilitips  for  disturbing  him  -.v  if 
most  infinite.  So  he  is  accorc,  i, 
tiirbed  by  m  less  than  six  n  \>;f: 
people  each  ni;h  a  key  that  hf  bet 
to  be  the  only  one  in  existence, 
each  with  a  purpose  that  he  is 
anxious  to  reveal.  It  is  great  fun 
of  it,  and  nobody  needs  to  be  hichl 
about  it  and  sigh  for  episr^m- 
thase  few  who  have  nc.e;  rod 
book,  seen  the  play,  or  been  lold 
story  by  kind  friends,  the  story  ._ 
kept  as  dark  as  possible,  but  thtgi 
hereby  ad\lsed  to  betake  themselv< 
■•Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate  "  without 
lay. 

It  is  the  sort  of  an  affair  that  r. 
carries  itself,  but  there  is  an  e\ee 
cast,  to  help  It  along.  Richard  Dix 
pears  to  advantage  as  the  bewild  ' 
young  author  plunged  suddenly  inti 
the  melodramatic  situations  that  he 
long  ago  discarded  as  impo-sible. 
pleasant  voice  and  engaging  niannei 
great  assets.  Miriam  Seegar  is  a  pi 
and  not  too  simple-mindecl  hen 
The  rest  carry  out  their  parts  3d 
ably.— E.  L.  H. 

I  PARK 
j  "Murder  on  the  Roof 

i  .'tdai'ied  ■ 
h.v  F..1« 

Jul  7.  ■>'<•' 

with  the  li- 
I  MolLv  Sominer*   rioroi  i  K 

Dritjkwaler.^   Ra.vnun  H 

'  Marcia     .,  Mart.i'fi  I 

Tc'l  Palnivr  

,Ioe  I'.iroz/o  

Moni'  a  Virsi" 

.\jtthi>fiy   Scnmie'-p  \v 

Vicloi  .  . 

R.van 
1  .toe  l.arkin 

Emjlc  

Lucille   .     .   .  .  H«/- 

Melodrama,   frank  and  una.^ 
walks  the  boards  at  the  Park  '.  iif 
where  "Murder  on  the  Roof  i-;  ra 
its  first  Boston  slu^wins  Th 
smooth,  oily  villain   a  b^^'  • 
ageous  and  distrc^-ed  he 
and  not  very  intelligent  > 

I  the  villain's  discarded  n 

\  mistress.    Besides,  there 

I  magnificent  diamond  cor 
a  great  deal  of  fuss  is  ; 

I  remains,   still  walklns 

I  once  astute  l;i'> 

1  taneously  into 

,  of  the  villain    .-^  : 

'  mast  of  it  IS  well  plioiograp 


•  -ir  Ri-o  a  fc   moiTiPn;s  (>[  tpI  cX- 
■fnt.    Too  frequently  the  specUtor 
"  wondering  how  such  and  such 
1 ,.    .  happened  and  why  it  was  pos- 
ilr  I  )!■  a  bunch  of  gunmen  to  wander 
ound   an   expensive   nightclub  and 
rciblv  eject  an  unoSending  scion  of 
'  zpMh  without  any  interfer^ence  from 
18  Other  guests. 

Such,  however,  seem.s  to  be  one  oi 
le  usual  conventions  of  nightclub  life 
I  the  moving  pictures.    No  one  should 
•ally  expect  logic,  but  it  did  seem  hard 
1  credit  that  the  daughter  of  a  man 
ramed  for  a  murder  while  he '  was 
runk  should  be  able  to  get  work  in  the 
ery  nightclub  where  it  all  happened 
Imd  not  have  a  soul,  even  with  the , 
lieBsing  of  the  tabloids,  recognize  her. , 
t  would  also  have  helped  if  the  specta- 
or  had  been  informed  of  a  few  details  | 
oncerning  the  first  of  the  two  murders,  j 
Vll  that  happened  was  a  brief  notice  j 
it  the  end  of  the  film  that  the  deceased  t 
illain  was  the  one  to  do  it.    The  deus  | 
'X  machina  was,  not  altogether  sur- ; 
irisingly.  an  amiable  drunk  who  wan- 
lored  unsteadily  around  the  club,  went; 
to  sleep  under  beds  and  finally  turned  | 
out  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter  instead  ^ 
of-  a  detective,  an  almost  startling  nov- 

^'xhe  plot  i.s  very  involved  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  a  bit  unfair  to  try  to  un- 
ravel it  here.  So  many  characters  were 
involved  that  no  one  in  particular  had 
a  real  chance  to  shine.  Paul  Porcasi, 
repeating  with  good  effect  his  night- 
k  club  proprietor  in  "Broadway,"  was 
iuite  repulsive  and  terrifying  enough 
fo  scare  any  self-respecting  heroine  into 
'  fit*.  Dorothy  Revier.  the  much-pursued 
lady  in  the  rase,  is  very  lovely  to  look 
upon  but  had  much  too  little  to  do  and 
.seemed  somewhat  baffled  by  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  story.  Margaret  Living- 
st  n  played  the  discarded  mistress  with 
her  customary  vehemence,  and  Ray- 
mond Hatton  provoked  much  laughter 
as  the  intoxicated  reporter-detective. 
;  E.  L.  H. 


FENWAY 
\"The  Phantom  of  the  Opern" 

'      '  11  ir    BTreeii    m.v8ler>'   dr^'na  >wih 

juencps.  .idapted  by  Eliiotl  J. 
'•m  the  no^'''l  of  the  ?anif'  name 

i-eroux:  directed  by  Rupert  .lulian. 

I'p.d   by  ITmversal   with   the  lol- 

m    'Erik).........  Lon  Chanejr 

r   Majv  PtiilDin 

'    Xorn^r  Kerr.^' 

-uy  ....  Edward  Martindel! 

 Virginia  Pearson 

i  bUent  or  audible,  "The  Phantom  ot 
kh«  C^er»"  5tlU  Is  ^oo(^  i}nt«irt*lr,mi'nt; 

n  thriller.    Such  changes  as  navo 
made  to  conform  to  the  current; 
In  motion  pictures  are  of  scant 
itance.    A  few  talking  sequenceo, 
skilfully  synchronized  ballets  ar>ct 
from  the  opera  "Faust,"  and  re- 
of  the  original  tinted  scenes  u£ 
annual  bal  masque  in  tiig  Paris 
a  House,  are  the  items  of  sound 
color  in  this  re-issue.    It  is  easy* 
e  watches  closely,  to  see  where  tl;« 
Hid  the  new  shots  have  been  Intei- 
n.    A  certain  scenic  freshnesa  and 
'y  of  outline   identifies  the  new. 
ntly  the  chief  inquiry  of  audiences 
will  be,  "Does  Lon  Chanev  Talk?" 
lies  not.    Handicapped  by  a  huge 
f  false  teeth  worn  outside  his  own 
Mr.  Chaney  relies  on  his  owa 
,  hie  movements  and  gestures,  aided 
uy  the  reliable  sub-title  of  old,  to  mak? 
his  meaning  clear.    Mr.  Kerry,  on  the 
other  hand,  .suffering  no  such  handi- 
(fip.  does  talk,  but  might  a.s  well  have 
remained  silent.     Pew   could  under- 
•stand  him,  he  .so  mouthed  his  words. 
He-  is  too  heavy  for  a  French  lover, 
;inyway.    Miss  Philbin.  fragile,  almost 
tjirituelle.  Is  again  Christine,  the  bud- 
'iiR  prima  donna,  the  appealing  hero- 
-   tormented  by  a  jealous  lover  and 
'   by  the  maniacal  Erik,  escaped 
Devil's  Island  and  for  these  many 
IS  a  terrifying  apparition  In  the 
i.ficent  palace  known  as  the  Opcm 
As  Marguerite  she  seems  to 
he  jewel  .song  and  in  the  trio  v.'ith 
'  and  Mephistopheles  in  the  prison 
Virginia  Pearson,  as  Carlotta, 
oems  to  sing.   A  pretty  little  recre- 
for  those  so  minded  will  be  to  de- 
ne If  any  of  the  voices  come  from 
II'  .^crren  or  behind  it. 

The  weird  tale  of  the  crazed  Erik, 
'^'.'■"ducated  musician,  of  features  so 
hie  that  he  wears  a  mask;  of  his 
ae  love  for  the  youthful  Christine, 
ruse?,  through  threats  of  disastroi;;? 
.  iJitation.s.  to  advance  her  on  the  rungs 
nf  fame:  of  his  innumerable  destructive 
weapoas  which  bring  death  to  inquisi- 
tors and  opponents;  of  his  final  expc- 
siire,  rf.nl urc  and  death  at  the  hands 
*' '       1'  just  as  his  one  great  tri- 
iied  assured,— all  this  is  fa- 
il tho.'^^e  who  saw  the  picture 
fevcial    years    ago.     The  back-s>tag» 
■cenes  are  noteworthy  for  the  lllusioQ 
lor           nnd  clamor.    The  scenes  un> 
.secret  terrain  of  the  Phati- 
vevolving  mirror,  the  huge 
the  lake  into  which  the 
'erally  submerges  as  he  pur- 
■welconre  caller,  are  realistl- 
d    This  part  of  the  picture 
and  is  really  better  so.  Grip- 
mysteries  and  nerve-wrack- 
■"s  are  intensified.    At  very 
Universal    apparently  hM 


v.crrrprtPd  an  old  property  which  will 
p^oTone  o?  the 'seasons  box-office 
surprises — W.  E.  G- 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 
Hunting  Tigers  in  India" 

The  first  all-talking  nature  picture 
reveals  the  hardships  and  penlo  oi 
tracking  tigers,  elephants  and  rhino- 

ceroses  in  India.  -in/Ha  thu 

The  exotic  atmosphere  of  India  the 
land  of  rajahs  and  Princes  beggars  anft 
misery,  is  carried  to  sPff^^'^^J"  ^ 
cents  at  the  theatre  without  tneir  en- 
during  he  hnrd'hips  of  travel  attendant 
upon  a  trip  into  that  mysterious  coun- 

l*' Ample  opportunity  Is  afforded  the 
i. spectator  to^'witnesf  at  clos^range  t.V 
jlerociousne.'fE,  fearlessness  and  if  our- 
<  fulness  of  the  tiger  m  the  jungle.  When 
the  spectator  sees  the  lord  of  jungi^ 
bea.-ts  crouched  beneath  some  bruth 
and  realizes  it  is  prey  of .  558  men  and 
100    elephant.s,    comprising    tne  ex 
peditionary    force    ?J  ^^"^ew 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New 
York^mpathy  is  with  the  tiger-untU 

A  sharp  report  from  a  rifle  rinSf„«"*; 
The  tiger  falls,  a  vicUm  to  the  marfc 
raanship  of  S.  A.  Vernay.  a  trained  wild 
™nimal  hunter,  and  the  American  mu- 
seum is  provided  another  specimen._ 
,    Comdr.  George  M.  Dyott,  '  shoo*^.  ^.^f. 
.animals  with  a  camera,    as  shot* 
i  make  possible  this  first  all-talkmg  na- 
ture picture.    The  photographic  record 
I  of  thi^  ourney  ot  the  expeditionary  force 
'-provides  a  delightful  period  of  enter- 
tainment. 

The  picture  shows  a  one-norneo 
rhinoceros  in  flight  with  a  cub  at  it? 
heels  This  animal  was  also  brough- 
down  by  a  well-directed  bullet  and  lU 
caicas  and  skin  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  museum.  „     „  , 

Portrayal  of  a  hunt  for  a  rogue 
tusker  rlcphant— that  is  one  that  Is  rec- 
ognized a.^  bad  and  dangerous,  is  given 
After  much  excitement  he  is  «^oppeCi 
and  prepared  for  transportation  So  NE'a 


Athanael?  Would  He  not  have  -written 
music  comprrable  to  that  for  the  wran- 
gling Jew.s  in  his  "Salome"? 

Wise  old  Palemon  advised  Athanael 
not  to  go  to  Alejjiandria,  even  to  .save 
the  soul  of  Thais,  knowing  that  if  it 
were  saved,  Athanael  might  easily  lose 
his  own.  And  so  it  turned  out  in  the 
novel  and  the  opera.  In  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  latter,  after  the  death  of 
Thais,  the  monk  embraced  the  body 
wildly,  then  ran  out,  tottering,  with 
flaming  eyes.  The  nuns  broke  off  their 
religious  chant  for  they  saw  his  face. 
They  fled  in  terror,  crying,  "A  vam- 
pire." As  France  tells  the  tale,  the 
monk  had  become  so  hideous  that  pa.s.s- 
ing  his  hand  over  his  face,  he  felt  its 
ugliness. 

This  ending  of  the  opera  was  sup- 
pressed. Richard  Strauss  would  have 
hurried  to  write  music  for  it. 

Miss  Garden  has  been  reported  as 
saying  that  she  was  tired  of  "Thais."  If 
the  report  is  true,  she  does  herself  in- 
justice.- The  part  suits  her,  as  Melis- 
ande  suits  her.    Mark  the  histrionic 
talent  of  a  singer  who  can  portray  two 
widely  differing  roles,  as  far  apart  as 
I  the  poles,  so  that  she  seems  incom- 
parable in  either  one.    She  has  always 
played  Thais  with  a  peculiar  gusto  as 
'  fong  as  she  is  the  toast  of  Alexandria. 
jOn  her  way  to  spiritual  safety,  it  some- 
times seemed,  as  if  she  would  gladly 
retrace  her  footsteps  to  queen  it  again 
in  the  theatre  and  in  the  palace  of 
Nicias.    It  is  not  easy  for  a  singer  to 
turn  suddenly  on  the  stage  from  riotous 
living  to  divine  contemplation.  Miss 
Garden  s  Thais  before  Athanael  preaches 
repenUnce  is  splendidly  vital.  .Let  us 
I  crown  ourselves  with  roses,  before  they 
I  be  withered.  On  her  desert  journey  and 
her  arrival  she  is  less  individual;  one 
1  of  the  good  sisters  rejoicing  in  a  sinner 
saved;  but  she  was  probably  bored  at 
times  by  the  songs  of  praise  and  the 
I  pious  counsels  of  Albine.    After  the 
gloriously  exultant  entrance  with  the 
delirious  crowd,  the  meek,  submUsive 
exit  from  the  city.    Alas,  poor  Thais! 
But  all  this  is  the  fault  o£  Massenet; 
not  Miss  Garden's.      Her  voice  was 


I    Th"  ti'"pr  feature  of  the  picture  coti-  |  ^aiu^.^. .i.  — 

eludes  th=  show.  Spectators  becgme  richer  when  the  composer  was  in  sen- 
lnt«nselv  emotional  over  the  snarling  suous  mood,  as  in  her  wooing  of  Athanael 
efforts  of  the  tiger  to  escape  death.    It    -how  emotionally  she  colored  tones  in 

er  distance.  ,  *u 

The  picture  will  be  shown  for  the 
I  next  two  weeks,  with  matinee  and  even- 
i  Ing  performances.    Last  night  several 

1 consuls  of  various  countries  were  pres- 
ent as  were  a  number  of  persons  from 
India. 


^  n    ^  i  S 


-Thais" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  "opera  HOUSE— Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company.  "Thais,"  an  opera 
In  three  acts  and  seven  scenes.  Libretto 
based  by  Louis  Gallet  on  An&tole 
France's  novel  of  the  same  title.  Mu-sic 
by  Jules  Massenet.  Produced  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  March  16.  1894.  Thais, 
Sibvl  Sanderson.  Athanael,  Delmas. 
Nicias.  Alvarez.  Crobyle,  Mme.  Marcy. 
Myrtale.  Mme.  Heglon.  Albine,  Mme. 
Beauvais.  La  Charmeuse,  Mme.  Mandez. 
Palemon,  Dclpouget. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Alhana«I   Vanni  My 

JJKias   , 

ralemon   

Tn  Serviltur    M'  ■  ^,  ^„„ 

Thau   ...Mar.v  (.hi  den 

,  r,-obyl»   M'""-  i  "<''%''''1-, 

!  AVbm»V-.-.-.V..-.V.........^,  Mmr  CI.p--'; 

Thu  Vision   Mme.  BaiasnUiu.i 

'  cS'ducWr  Mr.  Mo.an/.nn. 


tions.  .    ,     J  J 

Until  Athanael  is  barbered  and  cos 
turned  by  the  two  coquettish  young 
women  while  Nicias  stands  by  encour 
aging— and  here  the  scene  has  a  Qg 
lightfuUy  opera-comique  flavor,— the 
music  is  not  of  Massenet's  best.  One 
cannot  be  gi-eatly  impressed  by  Atha 
nael's  violent  deniuiciation  of  a  city 
that  surely  v;as  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
uire  and  offered  plenty  of  amusement 
to  a  visitor  less  prejudiced  than  the 
monk.  Mr.  Marcoux,  however,  giving 
a  highly  dramatic, — dramatic  not  the- 
atrical—portraval  of  the  monk  in  his 
fanatically  reUgious  fervor,  his  deshe  to 
■  save  the  woman  whom  in  earlier  years 
he  had  known  as  innocent,  his  horror 
at  her  downfall,  his  conflict  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  gave  eloquence 
to  the  music  even  when  it  was  empty 
end  commonplace.  Mr.  Mojica  was  a 
graceful  figure  as  the  pleasure -loving 
Nicias.  The  opening  scene  of  the  Ceno- 
bites  should  have  been  sung  better. 
Their  virtue  demanded  this.  Mr.  Moran- 
sonl  gave  an  excellent  reading  of  the 
interesting  score- for  Massenet's  in- 
strumentation often  atoned  for  paucity 
.  f  vocal  ideas.  The  violin  solo  was 
uncly  played.  MUs  Garden  and  Mr. 
Marcoux  were  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed: the  ballet  met  with  favor. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Carmen. 

WILBUR  THEATRE 


tional  outburst.    Perhaps  it  would 
politic  to  reverse  the  positions  of  thes?^ 
songs  in  the  program.  | 
Such  conspicuous  reference   to  M^s  i 
Holman  should  not  be  misconstrued.  She 
is  not  the  whole  show.  There  is  Fred  i 
Allen,  with  or  without  his  clarionet  or  ^ 
his  banjo;    chattering    incessantly    on  j 
innumerable  topics.  His  wit  never  re- 
mains alight;  it  is  constantly  flitting, 
darting,  skimming  around    and  about 
whatever  amusing  thought    seems  to 
come  to  his  roving  mind.  There  is  Clif- 
ton 'Webb,  graceful  dancer  of  a  post- 
humous ballroom  type,  as  agUe  in  witty 
speech  as  with  his  two  rhythmic  legs. 
There  are  secondary  comics  in  Mr.  Moi- 
fet,  Mr.  Vincent;  singers  in  Mr.  Sharpe, 
whose  "Song  of  the  Riveter"  was  an 
effective    number— Mr.  McCauley,  for 
lighter   and  broader  verses  generally 
preceding  a  dance.  Joan  Carter-Wad- 
dell  contributed    several  exceptionally 
pleasing  dances.  Miss  Lynd  turned  out 
to  be  a  .grotesque  comedienne  of  varied 
talents.    'When   occasion   offered  the 
Messrs.  Grainger  and  Carroll  sat  at  two 
grand  pianos  and  recreated  such  tunes 
as  "Or  What  Have  You,"  already  voiced 
by  Miss  Monroe  and  Mr.  McCauley. 

Mr    Dietz's    lyrics    embrace  nearly 
every  conceivable  subject.    They  are 
satiric  for  the  most  part,  and  many  arc 
molded  to  the  current  vogue  for  tar- 
nished topics.    The  skits  are  generally 
amusing,  with  "The  Still  Alarm,  by 
George  S.  Kaufman,  by  far  the  best  of 
the  lot.   In  this  the  Messrs.  'Webb,  Vm- 
cent,  Allen  and  Moffet  are  respectively 
a  brace  of  hotel  lodgers  on  the  13th 
floor  and  two  polite  firemen.  The  guests 
accept  the  situation,  smoke,  scorching 
floors  anu  all,  with  maddening  calm. 
The  firemen  pause  to  accept  a  cigar  or 
to  tune  a  fiddle,  to  telephone  the  room 
clerk  for  the  key  to  the  adjoining  room, 
that  they  may  enter  and  pursue  the 
flames  further.    Here  is  humor  con- 
densed, perfectly  lined  and  timed.  An- 
other  artful  bit  is  the  lampoon  on  the 
motion  picture  theme  song,  with  Mr. 
Sharpe    selling    his    latest   song  hi^ 
"Hammacher  and  Schlemmer,  I  Love 
You  "  dedicated  to  a  big  hardware  firm. 
Too  much  time  is  given  to  a  travest> 
in  which  Mr.  Allen  acts  as  interpretei 
for  a  trio  of  deaf  mutes.    More  divei  t- 
ng  was  "The  Man  Who  Reads  the 
i  Ads,"  a  contribution  by  Newman  Levy, 
and  engaging  again  the  drollery  of  M.. 
Allen.  Mr.  Webb  and  four  others. 

Think  of  a  chorus  of  12  girls  four 
'less  than  a  routine  buriesque  troup  s 
'roster    But  these  girls  are  versatile. 
They  are  not  what  is  known  "as  pre- 
cision  dancers   apparently,   for  each 
chooses  her  own  method    almost  her 
own  tempo.   It  was  refreshing,  if  a  bi<. 
plculiarat  first.   The  settings  are  sim- 
ple, mostly  a  silver  gray  curtain  against  , 
a  cubist  frame  of  darker  fay-  ^1. 
Mellziner,  however,  has  painted  several  1 
back  drops  hinting  at  ^eatity  Imagina- 
tiveness, originality  m  concept  and  col- 
oring. For  a  self-styled  "intima  e  revue 
the  orchestra  was  too  overbearing,  sa^p 
when  Mr.  Webb  indulged  in  languid 
song    By  sheer  Impression  of  person- 
ality-he forced  the  bandsmen  to  a  pian- 
fs  Imo  which  might  well  hav^  been  sus- 
tained through  many  another  phase  ot 
the  performance.    vv.  j;-.  vj. 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  . 

roi/)Nl  ".-rsimple     ,^imon  musical 
"fh^  ^^J^^aic'  WaJ:^"  nautical 


I  fari-e:  last 


Thais  in  the  opera  is  more  interest-  ^  "y^g  Little  Shoiv" 
Ing  personally  and  musically  as  the  joy-  intimate  revue  in  two  acts  ana  27 

OUS  Ught-Skirt   than   as   the   repentant    ,  scenes,    with   l.vnvs  l>.v   Hnwanl  Dietz.  and 

convert  As  a  courtesan  she  appealed  to    music  by  Arthur  Schwartz  and  others:  set- 


Massenet  more  than  when  she  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  behind  the  little  image 
of  Eros  and  made  her  weary  way  to  the 
convent.  He  was  then  fascinated  by  the 
voice  and  the  beauty  of  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
his  Esclarmonde.  He  wrote  for  her  in 
these  roles  con  amore.  Always  a  corn- 


tings  hy  Jo  >lielziner.  dames  arranged  by 
Jtiinii.v  Dare:  produced  hy  William  A.  Brad.v, 
.Ir..  and  Dwisht  Deere  Winian,  in  assnciatinn 
vMth  ToDi  Weatherly.  at  the  JInsic  Box.  New 
York.  April  XO.  19L'!);  perlormed  last  even- 
ine-  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  with  the  follow- 
Ml;;  <ast  ol  principal?:  Fred  Allen.  Clifton 
Wehh.  I.,ibhy  Holman.  Helen  Lynd.  John 
M.Canley.  Harold  Moffet.  Joan  Carter-Wad- 
Ernest    Sharpe.    Lucy    Monroe,  Allan 


■'MAJKS-riC-"Babes  in  Toyland."  Victor 
Hi  vhert  s  pperctt!.:  last  "^^l^  -^^^^f  "  jarcc. 

„i?."U\h^Bert  Uabr:  las^.. 

■  ghubcrt   I-Vric    The.-,trcs    ore,  rtarV. 

LOEW'S  STATE 
"Devil-May-Care" 


no  time  in  thinking  of  France's  novel  as 
an  operatic  subject.  There  were  again 
the  opposing  characters,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  man:  Salome 
and  Jean;  Manon  and  the  Abbe  Des 
Grieux;  Varedha  and  Zarastra.  Why  not 
Thais  and  Athanael  tor  Paphnuce,  as 
Fi-ance  called  him)  '.'  But  the  charm  of 
the  novel  is  its  amiable  scepticism  and 


noser  of  the  moment,  he  worked  on  "La    vnu  ent.  'Billy  'Keatin"r.''"  PortiandT'  Bofia 
Navarraise"  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  sue-    K^it'h  Rainger,  Adam  Carroll, 
cess  of  "Cavalleria  Ru-sticana  '  and  lost      For  a  revue  which  has  been  repeating 
i,i  think-ine  nf  France's  novel  as    itself  nightly  for  nearly  10  months,  with 

a  cast  unchanged  save  in  one  part,  "The 
Little  Show,"  unfolded  itself  with  an  air 
of  spontaneity,  almost  a  hint  of  the 
impromptu.  For  months  Boston  has 
heard  from  afar  loud  shouts  of  approba- 
tion for  this  out-of-the-ordinary  en- 
the  novel  is  its  amiauie  sccpiii..:^..  a—  >  tertainment.  A  crowded  theatre  last 
its  lambent  irony.  These  can  hardly  be  evenmg  took  up  those  shouts.  There 
transferred  to  opera;  so  Massenet  was]  were  famt  bravos  here  and  there,  as  if 
obliged  not  unwilUnglv,  one  can  believe,  at  the  crowning  of  some  new  and 
to  DUt'sensuousness  and  a-sceticism  in  i  brilliant  artist.  Actually,  they  were  for 
opposition-  the  monk  disturbed  by  night  i  Libby  Holman,  a  dark  haired  chanteuse. 
visions-  the  woman  exercising  all  her  to  whom  octaves  are  nothing,  whose 
seductive  arts.  voice  ranges  high  and  low  with  an  ease 

When  Massenet  came  to  her  conver-  which  might  be  envied  by  many  a  i 
sion  invention  failed  him;  he  allowed  prima  donna  of  opera.  She  sang  twic«\  I 
it  to  take  place  in  an  entr'acte  and  por-  "Why  Can't  We  Be  Fi-iends,"  at  first,  , 
trayed  it  by  a  solo  for  a  fiddle.  stopping  the  performance  for  five  bow?. 

Suppose  Richard  Strauss  had  deter-  ■  as  they  say  in  the  profession;  and  very  1 
mined  to  write  a  "Thais."  Would  he  noti  late  in  the  second  act  the  more  famous  [ 
have  turned  to  the  pages  in  the  novel  "Moanin' Low,"  a  blue  ballad  about  "the  ' 
where  the  philosophers  discourse  at  the  I  kind  of  a  man  (.who)  needs  the  kind  of  ^ 
tohie  of  Niria.s  to  the  consternation  of  i  woman  like  me."    Oddly  enough,  this 

number  failed  to  evoke  any  great  emo-  | 


An   all-talkin;:  and 
cal    romance  adapted 
from    the   play,  "l.a 
hy    Eusene  Scribe 
directetl   by   Sidney  K 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Ma 
ins  cast: 
.\rmand    . . 
f.conie  ... 
Louise    .  .  . 
ne  Grigrnon 
Napoleon. . 

Groom  

Gaston 


singring-  screen  musi- 
hv   Richard  Scha,ver 
Bataille   des   Dames. " 
niid    Ernest  T.esou-.-c: 
ranklin   and  presented 
lyer,   with  the  follow- 

.  .  .  Ramon   Novan  o 

 Dorothy  Jordan 

 Marion  Harris 

 John  Milian 

.William  Humphrey 
-  -  .  ,  George  Davis 
Clifford  Bruce 


Almost  alone  among  the  great  fig- 
ures of  history,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
enough  to  galvanize  an  audience  into 
attention  without  embellishments  of 
any  sort.  Put  him  on  the  stage  or 
screen  and  he  dwarfs  his  surroundings 
completely  before  he  says  a  word  or 
makes  a  gesture.  Next  to  him,  any 
pretty  little  romantic  plot  ceases  to  be 
of  the  faintest  interest  and  imaginary 
heroes  and  heroines  fail  to  come  to  life. 
Napoleon  was  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
dramatists  that  ever  lived  though  h" 
never  wrote  a  play,  he.  knew  to  a 
supreme  degree  the  art  of  dramatizing 
himself.  Among  these  facts  may  be 
found  the  reason  why  those  respionsible 
for  "Devil-May-Care,"  Ramon  Novano'.? 
first  talkie,  now  to  be  seen  at  Loew'.- 
State,  W3re  careful  to  keep  Napoleon 
in  the  background  and  only  afford  a 
brief  glimpse  of  him  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  picture.  They  were  wise, 
for  even  as  it  is.  Napoleon  is  the  mov- 
( ing  force  beh;nd  the  story,  and  the  ex- 
I  ploits  of  the  dashing  .Armmiri  rip  Treville 
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fade  "beside  the  picture  of  the  old 
grenadier  going  down  before  the  mus- 
kets of  a  royalist  firing  squad  with 
"Vive  lempereur!"  on  his  lips. 
Ramon  Novarro  Is  one  of  the  more ' 

fortunate  of  the  old  guard;  the  talkies 
afford  him  nothing  but  an  add.tional 
opportunity.  Not  only  does  he  once 
more  exhibit  himself  as  the  possessor 
of  a  most  agreeable  singing  voice,  but 
his  speaking  voice,  while  somewhat  ac- 
cented, Is  of  very  pleasing  quality  and 
easv  to  imderstand.  Still  again,  he 
proves  himself  a  finished  light  come- 
dian with  a  charming  personality  and 
natural  manner.  Whether  he  is  of  suf- 
"  ficlent  stature,  musically  speaking,  to 
ill  attain  success  in  grand  opera,  is  not 
ea.sy  to  decide  as  yet,  but  in  his  present 
metier  he  has  nothing  to  fear. 
\v  "Devll-May-Care"  is  an  entertaining 
y,  and  Improbable  little  romantic  play 
,  with  music:  one  of  those  delightful  af- 
fairs  where  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
B  accompanied  by  a  complete,  though  In- 
visible orchestra  when  they  go  out  for 
a  mornins  ride.  Armand  de  Treville, 
ardent  follower  of  the  exiled  Napoleon, 
escapes  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from 
execution  by  a  firing  squad  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  bedroom  of  Leonle,  a 
charming  damsel  of  royalist  sympathies. 
She  hides  him  at  first  but  later  gives 
him  Up  on  learning  his  identity.  Again 
he  evades  his  pursuers  and  takes  ref- 
uge with  the  Countess  Louise  in  the 
south  of  France.  Thither  a,lso  comes 
Leonie  on  a  visit.  All  sorts  of  roman- 
tic excitements  follow,  ending  of  course 
with  a  converted  Leonie  in  the  arms  of 
Armand.  There  are  beautiful  out-of- 
door  scen3s  and  a  great  deal  of  Incon- 
sequential but  harmonious  music.  Dor- 
othy Jordan  makes  a  pretty  and  ap- 
pealing heroine,  though  almost  unnatu- 
rally vindictive  in  her  hatred  of  Napo- 
leon.   Marion  Harris  is  a  sympathetic 

figure  as  the  Countess  Louise. 

E.  L.  H. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

■  The  third  concert  of  the  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon series  given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Schubert,  Overture  to  "Rosa- 
munde"  and  the  first  Ballet,  also 
the  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Strauss, 
"Death  and  Transfiguration"  and  "The 
Eulenspiegel." 

The  music  from  Schubert's  music  for 
the  half-crazed  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy's 
drama  reminds  one  of  his  little  success 
when  he  attempted  to  write  operas  and 
of  his  lack  of  taste  in  choosing  librettos 
and  poems  for  many  of  his  songs.  His 
musical  nature  was  pre-eminently  lyi-i- 
cal.  In  some  of  his  songs  he  showed 
uncommon  dramatic  force,  but  not  In 
his  operas,  and  though  there  have  been 
attempts  in  recent  years  to  revive  one 
or  two  of  them— even  with  a  new  li- 
bretto— they  have  obtained  only  a  re- 
jspectful  hearing.  He  was  as  Indiffer- 
I  ent  in  transferring  the  overture  for  one 
opera  to  another  as  the  great  Rossini. 
Take  this  overture  to  "Rosamunde":  it 
first  prefaced  a  melodrama:  later  "Rosa- 
munde," also  his  operetta,  "Der  Vier- 
jaehrige  Pasten,"  while  the  overture 
that  really  belonged  to  "Rosamunde" 
aftei-ward  served  "Alfonso  and  Estrella  " 
When  Liszt  revived  this  opera  at 
Weimar  the  overture  then  performed 
was  one  by  Rubinstein— Liszt  wrote  in 
a  hifalutin  manner  of  Schubert's  fail- 
ures on  the  operatic  stage.  "His  sub- 
lime Muse  with  gaze  fixed  ever  in  the 
clouds,  preferred  to  cast  her  azure  man- 
tle over  asphodel  fields,  woods  and 
mountains,  and  was  unversed  in  the 
artificial  raiment  in  which  the  dramatic 
muse  moves  cautiously  between  curtain 
and  footlights.  His  winged  strophes 
toolc  alarm  at  the  rattle  of  machinery 

and  revolving  wheels,"  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

The  overture  to  "Rosamunde"  was 
WTltten  hurriedly  and  in  the  prevailing 

■  Italian  form  of  that  day.  The  music 
is  melodious,  but  it  Is  in  the  charming 
ballet  music  that  the  true  Schut^evt  is 
revealed.  This  and  the  symphony  were 
finely  performed. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  two  tone- 
poems  of  Straass  in  close  intraposltion 
and  so  brilliantly  played.  When  "Death 
and  Transfiguration"  was  fli'st  heard 
in  New  York,  a  prominent  critic  in 
,  New  York  spoke  of  It  as  a  charnel- 
i  house  piece.    When  "Till  Eulenspiegel " 
was  produced  in  Boston,  a  scholarly 
I  critic  wroto  that  it  was  the  work  of 


a  madman,  while  &  musician  of  hign 
standing  and  fame  said  Strauss's  tone- 
poems,  they  are  not  music;  they  belong 
I  to  another  and  new  art.  Brethren,  we 
!  should  watch  our  steps  in  1930,  lest  we 
stumble  and  fall,  to  the  amusement  of 
men  In  1960. 

Of  the  two-tone  poems  played  yester- 
day, "Till"  is  indisputably  the  greater 
work.  It  is  more  personally  Strauss 
himself.  "Death  and  Transfiguration," 
however  masterly  the  performance,  has 
not  the  amazing  vitality  of  "Till 
Eulenspiegel,"  in  which  the  genius  of 
the  composer  shines  triumphantly.  The 
fever  of  the  dying  man  in  the  other 
tone  poem  no  longer  excites  the  anxiety 
of  those  in  the  sick  room;  his  senti'- 
meni-al  recollections  when  he  is  not 
delirious,  no  longer  affect  those  stand- 
ing by  hLs  bed:  only  in  the  transfigura- 
tion section  does  the  structural  pro- 
ficiency of  the  composer,  his  building 
with  material  that  in  itself  is  not  re- 
markable, compel  admiration.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Rondo — for  such  in 
effect  "Till"  is.  was  amazingly  brilliant, 
showing  as  it  did  the  incomparable 
elasticity  and  euphony  that  this  or- 
chestra has  attained  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vltzky. 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will 
be  on  Feb.  25. 


"CAV-MES" 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  Company  in  "Carmen" 
an  opcia  in  four  acts,  by  Georges 
Bizet.  Libretto  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy 
after  the  novel  by  Prosper  Merimee. 

Jime    Kf>ne  M-Tison 

Morales   Kiisfiiin  .Sanrtriiii 

Ziiiiita   FXdiianl  (!i)li-priil 

Cariiicii   Mai  in  01s7.c\v9Ua 

Krasduita   Thclnia  Voiipka 

.MiT'-eilrs   Ada  I'assi 

ISr.in  iili)   CPsaie  I''oimi<'hi 

Mica<'la   KrtilJi  iMa«(>M 

J»aiicairo  ...Dosirc  l)pfi-er-<' 

KciiipMilado   Giuseiii>n  Cavailoro 

Condurtor   Kniil  Cooper 

The  sparkllns  tragedy  in  which  Life, 
Merimee,  Meilhac,  Halevy  and  Bizet  so 
successfully  collaborated  came  to  town 
again  last  night,  to  the  delight  of  the 
crowded  Opera  House.  To  the  fact 
that  neither  the  dramatists  nor  the 
compaser,  knowing  the  tragic  end  of 
the  story,  had  wished  to  bathe  the 
whole  thing  in  gloom  the  survival  and 
flourishing  health  of  the  opera's  popu- 
larity are  vei-y  probably  due  in  very 
large  measure.  "Jealousy  and  murder 
are  fairly  bitter  pills"  they  must  have 
said,  "let's  .sugar  them  generously." 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining show.s  to  be  seen  on  the  stage, 
but,  miraculously  enough,  the  tragedy 
remains. 

The  opera  was  fortimate  in  its  inter- 
preters last  night.  It  is  true  that  it 
started  off  at  a  fairly  dull  pace,  that 
the  chorus  during  a  part  of  the  first  act 
seemed  a  little  melancholy,  that  the 
troup  of  gami:is  (who  are  suppased  to 
romp  on  to  the  pla"za  as  a  disre.spectful 
advance  escort  of  the  incoming  guard), 
entered  with  the  staid  gait  and  de- 
meanor of  a  ladies'  seminary  out  for 
its  Sunday  walk,  but  soon  enough  the 
irresistible  gaiety  of  the  opera  infected 
even  the  participants. 
'  Mme.  Olszewska's  iinpersonation  of 
the  principal  role  was  first  seen  here 
last  year.  She  does  not,  as  do  so  many 
new  incumbents  of  the  part,  drag  inj 
by  the  hair  bits  of  violently  novel  stagCj 
business,  nor  does  she,  as  has  been  donej 
by  some  singers,  lay  such  stress  upon 
the  pertncss  and  vulgarity  of  Carmen 
that  Jose's  fatal  passion  becomes  a 
trifle  ridiculous. 

Passion,  savagery,  the  seductive  wiles 
of  the  siren,  the  irony  of  the  woman 
of  the  world,  the  fighting  instinct  of 
tlie  gypsy,  all  these  characteriistics  are 
present  in  Mme.  Olszewska's  interpre- 
tation; she  builds  them  into  an  in- 
tensely real  and  living  synthesis.  The 
vivacity  of  the  part  sometimes  dis- 
turbs the  purity  of  her  voice,  but  in 
general  her  singing  is  admirably  skilful, 
expressive  and  varied.  She  danced  a 
plausible  seguidilla  in  the  second  act. 
She  was  accorded  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Don  Jase  of  Mr.  Maison  was  an 
admirably  sincere,  slightly  innocent 
young  man.  He  played  his  part  with 
conviction  and  sang  extremely  well.  Miss 
Mason's  Micaela,  intelligently  acted  and 
sung  with  deliciously  pure  yet  expres- 
sive tone,  won  her  an  ovation  which,  in 
the  thiid  act,  stopped  the  show  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Mr.  Formichi,  obviously 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  did  his 
best.  ,  , 

The  Fi-asqulta  and  Mercedes  of  Mmes. 
iVotipka  and  Paggi  gave  unusual  plea.s- 
lure  by  their  fine  voices  and  the  excel- 
;  lence  of  their  work  in  the  many  charm- 
'  ing  ensembles,  especially  the  trio  of  the 
third  act.  Mr.  Cotreuil  made  a  jovial 
'  and  sympathetic  Zuniga.  All  minor  roles 
were  adequately  performed.  The  mci- 
j  dental  dances  gave  pleasure. 

This  afternoon  "Tannhaeuser   will  be 
ivcn.  Tonight.  "La  Travlata."     S.  S. 


Occupational  Theiapy.  Stuart  Ross  was 
the  pianist.  Ml-^s  Pongelle's  selections 
were  announced  as  foUow.s:  Spontini, 
O  Nume  tutelar,  from  La  Vestale;  Parar 
dies,  QUeir  ru.scelletto;  Schubert, 
Gretchen  am  Spinnrad;  Widor.  ■  Con- 
templation; Decreus,  L'Oiseau  bleu; 
Verdi,  aria,  Merce,  diletto  amiche, 
from  I  Vespri  Siciliani;  Silberta,  The 
Message;  Hue,  To  the  Birds;  Reger,  The 
Virgin's  Slumber  Song;  MacFayden, 
Homage  to  Spring.  Piano  solos,  Bee- 
thoven, German  Dance  No.  1 :  Schubert- 
Liszt,  Du  bist  die  Ruh;  Chaminade, 
Etude  de  Concert;  Tchaikovsky,  Theme 
and  Variations. 

This  was  the  program  announced.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Miss  Ponselle  was  "re- 
quested" to  change  the  arias.  For  the 
one  from  La  Vestale  she  substituted  One 
from  La  Forza  del  Destine,  good  enough 
in  its  place  in  that  opera,  but  Spon- 
tini's  would  have  enabled  her  to  display 
"the  grand  .style"  which  she  has  ac- 
quired. For  the  aria  by  Verdi  she  sub- 
stituted an  air  unknown  to  the. writer — 
Mr.  Ross  did  not  name  it  distinctly — and 
the  hackneyed  Habanera  from  Carmen. 

When  Miss  Ponselle  first- sang  in  Bos- 
ton her  voice  excited  admiration;  but 
it  was  a  case  of  voice  and  little  else. 
There  was  a  lack  of  musical  and  mental 
understanding.  Today  the  voice  is  even 
more  glorious  and  the  singer  has  gained 
amazingly  in  artistic  stature.  During 
the  years  she  has  evidently  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  seif-criticism.  Few 
singers  are  able  or  sane  enough  to  do 
this. 

She  sang  the  pretty  songs  by  Paradies 
and  Decreus  with  the  lightness  and 
grace  of  an  accomplished  coloratura 
soprano.  In  Widor's  Contemplation 
there  was  a  fine  example  of  genuine 
and  controlled  emotion.  Gretchen's  la- 
ment was  taken  at  too  fast  a  pace, 
which  did  not^  allow  the  necessary 
crescendo  of  anguish  ending  with  the 
piteous  yet  ecstatic  remembrance  of 
Faust's  embrace. 

There  are  many  admirable  features 
of  Miss  Ponselle's  use  of  her  voice:  one 
i  is  her  remarkably  distinct  enunciation, 
j  In  Night-Wind,  which  she  sang,  re- 
,  called  after  the  first  gioup,  she  sliowed 
I  that  English   was  not   an  unsingable 
]  language,  as  certain  foreigners,  who  are 
I  not  always  clear  in  the  enunciation  of 
,  their  own  language,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve.    As  for  Miss  Ponselle's  general 
technical  proficiency,  it  is  employed  by 
i  her  in  the  service  of  interpretation;  not 
merely  for  the  lucrative  holiday  of  a 
'  spoiled,  affected  prima  donna. 

Mr.  Ross  played  tasteful  and  helpful 
accompaniments,  displaying  In  them  so 
much  musical  refinement  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  Liszt's  Impertinent,  abominable 
transcription  of  Schubert's  Du  bist  die 
Ruh  appealed  to  him.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  Beethoven's  naive  dance:  also 
to  find  him  Chaminading  gaily  in  the 
Concert  Study. 

There  was  a  vei^r  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience,  which  seemed  especlallv 
delighted  by  the  Habanera.  Mr.  Ross 
shared  in  the  applause. 

The  next  concert  of  the  .series,  with 
Mr.  Gigli,  the  singer,  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Feb.  26. 


ROSA  PONSELLE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Rpsa  PonseUe,  soprano  of  t^rp  Metro- 
politan Opera  Hou-se.  sang  yesterday 

mornms  in  the  biOhtuim  of  the  Hotel 
 'f'  '  '  '  ion  School  of 


"TANNHAEUSER" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Chi 
cago  Civic  Opera  company  "Tannhaeu- 
ser," opera  in  three  acts  by  Wagner.  I 
The  cast:  j 

Herman   Alcxainkr  Kirni«l 

Klizabt'th    •  •  '  ' 

Taiinliacusci  Thendoi  ■ 

Wolfram  of  Eschenbaoh  .   .  .Bicliai 
Waller  ol  tlie  Vogelweide.Giueei'w  * 

Bueroir   Eucenio  s.,ii.irn.i 

Heiir.v  the  Scribe  Lodovi.o  Oliviero 

Reinmar   Antonio  Ni.oIkIi 

Venn"    Kn.la  Ueirler 

.\  Vournr  Sliepherd   Helen  KreunU 

ronduelor.  Emile  Cooper 

Ballet  and  stage  trappings  are  all  very 
well,  so  are  fine  soprano  voices  and 
noble  basses,  not  to  forget  a  sonorous 
orchestra  vigorously  directed.  They  help, 
these  desirable  features,  a  performance 
of  "Tannhaeuser."  But  they  cannot 
make  a  fine  performance.  A  superlative- 
ly able  Tannhaeuser  himself  is  requisite 

It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The 
I  struggle  it  was  between  spirit  and  the 
I  flesh  for  the  possession  of  a  human  soul 
that  stirred  Wagner  s  imagination.  The 
struggle  continues  today,  be  the  soul  a 
king's  or  a  pedler  s.  But  Wagner,  for  the 
sake  of  the  picturesque,  gave  the  soul  a 
knightly  body.  Because  of  the  vividness 
to  be  had  through  tlie  use  of  old  legend 
and  medieval  ecclesiastical  custom,  he 
gave  his  knight  life  In  times  remote 
from  ours. 

A  fitting  setting,  therefore,  he  pro- 
vided for  his  subject's  fierce  emotional 
struggle.  He  brougnt  forward  friends 
and  foes  to  bring  it  into  the  sharper  re- 
lief, a  temptress,  too,  and  the  holy  Eliza- 
;  beth.  More  Wagner  could  scarcely  have 
done. 

He  left,  however,  much  for  the  Tann- 
haeuser to  do.  He  must,  before  all,  ex- 
ercise his  imagination  till  he  ran  feel 
to  his  very  marrow  the  conflict  that 
wracked  the  man.  Then,  with  a  passion 
that  shall  move  us.  but  with  that  reti- 
cence which  we  of  today  exact,  he  must 
proceed  to  make  the  audience  feel  the 
waiTing  emotions  of  Tannhaueser's  dis 


cordant  soul-  and  stir  sympathy  for  tnr 
same. 

And  this  he  must  do  bv  means  ur, 
failingly  beautiful— tones  that  are  beau- 
tiful and,  through  their  beauty,  expres- 
sive. Wagner  s  music  he  must  sing  with 
perfect  musicianship,  that,  thereby,  it, 
may  achieve  its  utmost  beauty  and  emo- 
tional significance.  He  must  stand  and 
move  with  grace,  otherwise  the  knightly 
quality  Wagner  had  in  mipU  vanishes,' 
and  some  of  his  poetry  with  it. 

This  would  never  do.  To  push  Wag-^ 
ner's  poetic  creation  down  to  the  level 
of  realism  and  prose  is  to  make  nothing 
out  of  somethmg.  Ranting,  therefore, 
will  not  serve,  or  sobs  or  whines,  or. 
barks  in  place  of  song.  A  poetic  actor^ 
only,  of  imagination,  voice  and  skill  ini 
song,  should  essay  "Tannhaeuser,"  if  the 
opera  is  to  come  by  its  own.  •  People 
present  yesterday  afternoon  will  have 
their  individual  opinions  as  to  how  suc- 
cessfully Mr.  Strack  rose  to  the  occasion,' 

Everybody,  however,  will  probably! 
agree  that  Mr.  Bonelli  did  some  of  thej 
noblest  singing  heard  here  in  years,  mu-^ 
slcal  singing,  technically  a  model,  full 
of  character.  Ofthe  ponderous  Landgrafl 
Mr.  Kipnis  made  a  stately  figure,  a  per- 
son richly  endowed  witli  voice  and  mu-i 
sicianliness.  Miss  Raisa  contributed 
tones  of  thrilling  splendor  as  well  aJ 
some  not  so  pleasing.  | 

Miss  Lelder,  discovered  on  a  dais  witl> 
a  sort  of  screen  behind  it  of  curiou^ 
geometric  pattern — with  velvet  curtainsi 
of  a  lurid  color  behind  all — seemed  not 
at  home  in  surroundings  so  odd,  though, 
indeed  the  nymphs  and  satyrs  pranced' 
before  her  quite  according  to  rule.  Nei-j 
ther  allurement  nor  rage,  at  all  events, 
could  she  call  to  her  voice,  and  her  cU- 
max  she  strangely  missed.  j 

The  orchestra,  too  tired,  perhaps,  to. 
rise  to  Mr.  Cooper's  energetic  duection,' 
helped  Miss  Leider  not  too  well.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Cooper  find  the  stirring  festal  note 
for  the  Wartbui-g  scene.  This  scene,  by 
the  way,  was  brilliant  to  look  upon. 
That  of  the  forest,  after  Venus's  amaz-' 
ing  grotto,  suggested  a  water  color  draw- 
ing from  the  brush  of  Trollope's  Lily 
Dale.  The  pilgrims'  chorus  had  pious 
fervor  to  its  credit.  R.  r.  g. 


LA  TRAVIATA" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Ch.cago 
opera  company  in  "La  Travlata. '  opera 
in  foiu:  acts  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  The 
cast: 

Violella  Vali"r.v   Haii'lia  Muri" 

Flora  Bervnix   '     •        i  ,^ 

Alfredo  Vermont  

Giortio  Germoat   i 

Gantoii ....  

Rarcn   DoMPhal   1 

Maruuls  d  Ohirryr  Kiic 

Dorlor  Grenvil  Antn 

.iknMina    \ 

Flora's  Servanl  .  G 
Condiielor,  Bob^rto  Mor:i 

It  is  hard  to  i-ealize  that    :  .  .  .    i  ' 


was  not  a  success  when  it  was  first 
produced;  the  Italian  gi-ace  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  tunes  in  the  opera  ] 
might  have  been  expected  to  triumph 
over  the  dramatic  anaohronism  of  a 
large  healthy  lady  in  the  throe.s  of  con- 
sumption, which  rou.sed  the  lirst  Nea-  j 
politan  audiences  into  a  hj'stcria  of  j 
ridicule  and  derisive  horseplay.   And  in  ] 
"Travlata  "  there  are  not  merely    lusty  I 
barrel-organ   tunes"   either,   as  some  j 
contemptuous    of    the    earll^  Verdi 
would  have  it.  There  breathes  thro 
out  the  music,  naive  as  it  is.  a  w  .  ■  .  .: 
delicacy,  a  tremulous  hint  c' 
ing  sorrow.    There  is  in  the 
an  honest,  and  u.-ually  n  s  : 
tempt,  to  mark  the  p 
teristlcs  as  well  as  the  i 
tlons  of  each  i  '  • 

Claudia  M  . 
unusually  con 
lied  the  pos..-; 
of  the  play, 
ly  in  the  cluti  i.i  - 

fying  but  treacherous  disease  from  i.ie 
first;  she  gave  no  suddenly  recoUe.  irci 
coughs,  nor  did  she  fall  into  e.\ag*:ri- 
ated  paroxysm.s  of  liaeking.  She 
cated  her  ilUicss  la.-^  Verdi  uncimib- 
meant  the  soprano  tm  by  f' 
breath  and  weak  lishtiirss  i- 
ternated  with  forced,  gaspir.;  i 
and  fulness.    The  pan  acts  u^rif  in 
the  music,  tf  the  .■smcinp  srtre.v;  be 
attuned  to  Us  po.--  '     ■       i.  ■■ 
In  the  last  act  esp' 

her  superb  u.se  of  i  .  ^  ^  f 

were  notable. 

Charles  Hackett  did  not  give  as  sus- 
tained and  sensitive  performance  a.s 
Muzlo,  thoQgh  he  used  hL^  voice  cen- 
erally  well,  and  delighted  the  audience 
with  the  unusual  beautv  of  his  tones 
when  he  used  his  voice  llshtlv   His  act-  | 

■  ing  was  a  bit  patchy:  he  reiid.^d  to  over- 

i  act  in  climaxes,  and  in  r  ,  - 

I  his  tones  so  that  tJiev 

I  just  under  pitch.  But 
vii"ility  impressed  his  bi 

I     Giovanni  InghiUeri. 

jmont.  displayed  a  good  . .  .  oi.,    .  -.i.,- 

'i-atlier  dark  in  color,  and  not  \ery 
flexible,  but  exprrssne  and  well-pro- 
duced, and  acted  with  restraint,  and 

I  dignity. 

j    The  ballet  again  enl:.  cned  e^e- 
nlng    with    some  excellent 
dancing.    The  daneuig  (by 

Spani.'h  '..ifi:r<  nnri  ba,<e-born      ,  .>\v 


'THE  COMING  MAN' 


Pelleas  et  Melisande 


Deep  thinkers  in  Germany  have  been  dis-  gy  pHiuP  HALE 

iissine  the  question  of  ambidexterity.  They,  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chicago 
nd  some  in  this  country  .^o  have  pondered  civic^  opera  co^^^^^^^ 
he  matter,  have  come  to  the  couclu.sion  that  |'^^f  ^^j^^^^' text  by  Maurice 
he  right  hand  is  the  active  one;  the  left  is  an  Materlinck;  music  by  Claude  Debussy, 
iviiiarv  But  in  eating  corn  on  the  cob.  which  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Pans, 
,^ru^he  more  active?    In  the  I^^^trict  of  on  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

laine  they  used  to  speak  of  a  famous  tosspot  I  ^'j^^yil^f  *=^^l'on^n,   Viguie.  Messager 
j5    ft    "two-handed    drinker."    A    European  conductor, 
aychiatrist  insists  that  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  mor- 

Xs  are  left-handed,  but  a  special  dynamometer 

hlch  tested  "thousands  of  boys  and  girls  from 
5  to  20  years  old"  In  this  country  proves  that 

lly  3  to  4  per  cent,  are  bom  left-handed. 

'  It  is  strange  that  no  one  interested  in  the 
■tbiect  has  referred  to  Charles  Reade's  "The 

jming  Man,"  a  series  of  letters  contributed  to 

Harper's  Weekly  and  published  as  a  Uttle  ^  ^^^^^^  Damozei"  ana  xn« 
umphlet  of  85  pages  in  1878.   The  book  is  writ-  j  ^^^^^  Sebastian"  will  be  per- 

m  In  Reade's  most  violent,  and  therefore  en-  i  formed  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
X^in,  manner.    He  set  out  to  P-e  that   Symphony  or^^^^^^^^^^ 


Messager, 
"The^M-Vt  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Ppii-.g   ;  Mr.  Moiicn 

9°JAV  Mr.  Cott-euii 

Le  Petit  Yniold  ii:  •^^'"'i'iJholloh 

Un  Medecin   ^'vi™  Garden 

Condueto?   Mr.  Polacco 

This  is  a  Debussy  week.  The  opera 
of  all  modern  operas  last  night.  This 
afternoon  and  tomorrow  mght,  Tne 
Blessed  Damozei"  and  "The  Martyr- 


.NLaric  ihrstianiif  Xvcs 

I\!aiatrof(s  Victim   .Morg-an  Farley 

In  getting  together  the  cast  for 
"Slightly  Scarlet,"  now  showing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  Paramount  did 
itself  proud.  To  have  Clive  Brook,  Eve- 
lyn Brent,  Eugene  Pallette,  Paul  Lukas, 
Helen  Ware  and  Morgan  Farley  all  at 
once  is  quite  impressive.  The  only  troi# 
ble  about  it  all  is  that  the  result  scarce- 
ly seems  worthy  of  the  f  fiort.  A  polite ' 
little  semi-crook  drama  involving  newly- 
rich  Americans,  a  couple  of  society 
crooks,  a  villainous  master-mind  and  a 
couple  of  juveniles,  not  to  mention  a 
tvpical  English  valet  of  the  silly-ass  • 
tvpe  is  hardly  what  one  would  expect 
.iom  these  players  who  have  all  proved 
ihemselves  in  dramatic  roles.  It  is  amus- 
ing and  never  really  sentimental,  the 
characters  dress  well  and  speak  edu- 
cated Engli-sh,  but  that's  about  all  there 
is  to  it,  save  for  some  rather  clever  pho- 
tographic effects. 

The  beautiful  Lucy  Stavrin  becomes 
through  force  of  circumstances  the  tool 
of  Malatroff,  head  of  an  international 
network  of  European  jewel  thieves.  She 


ie  coming  man  will  be  the  either-handed  man,  |  worK  oi  ^eo-^^s  y            ^  3on,e  think  release  her.  He  agrees  to  this  provided 

nat  Ls  to  say  neither  'right-handed"  nor  "left-  |       eilatest  Greater  than  "Pelleas  and  that  she  carries  out  one  last  job  the 

:ide'd,"°but^  man  rescued  in  time  from  par-  |^SiS          shall  hear  what  we  ^J-^ng  of^^a^  pricele^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

oted  mothers,  cuckoo  nurses  and  starling  nur-  shaU  hear.                          ^^^^  Corbetts,  living  in  Nice.  She 

hry-maids  with  their  pagan  nursery  rhymes,  '  J^^"^'^y!,*o*duc^^^^      Boston  ^Ith  a  poses  as  a  countess  of  unlimited  means 

"d  their  pagan  prejudices  against  the   left  ^r^bTe  ^c'^rexcept  ^or  Dalmores^  t^ancrto  rh^omfof^'t^rAS^^^^^ 

u,d;  in  Short,  a  man  as  perfect  in  his  limbs  the  teiior^^ho  did  not  come  forth^a^  ';rireVlk'g "ignored  by  their  neigh^ 

jt  his  Creator  intended  It  is  all  mans  a  figure  from  the  tapestry,   ne  o  account  of  the  newness  of  their 

tr.  .Oin.  .h..  h.  i,        .ore  S,m,p,...ic.  or  &Vr.^:|.'.|rttJ  "j,  ^SaJ'^SJ^- 

S.\?r"S.,^™|io'  K  s 

ter:  the  Golaud  of  ,°f/,^^' -Ranting  engineered  attempt  to  get  possession  of 
nately  Miss  Garden  .^^  fUll  ^"^a^^^^^  thi  necklace  having  failed,  Lucy  gets 
as  the  piteous  and  mysterious  Meiuan^^^^    ^        ^^^^.^^^  ^       Corbetfs  house  on 
.  and  there  Is  the  fine,  unforgettaoie  ^  Malatroff  is  pre.ssing  her  hard 

irew  writers.  .  .  .  The  right  hand  of  God  is    Golaud  of  Vanni  Marcoux.  ^^^^j  demanding  immediate  results.  By 

niidpd  and  his  left  hand  is  never  mentioned  in      Twenty  years  ^eo—a-n^ J^oj  coouy  ,  j^^^^^^        combination  of 

irnebTet 'scriptures:  but  Samson  used  both  ,  ^oS^.^'^'^^It^"! ^'^^^^^ 

arms  in  pulling  down  the  temple  of  Dagon;  and.  Istory."  "This  opera  will  not  hve  long  — 

whUe  Joab  stroked  the  beard  of  Amasa  with  these  words  of  wisdom  were  heard  on  gefore  she  can  leave  the  room  some- 
hi«  rieht  hand   he  struck  him  dead  with  one    all  sides.   Only  a  few  '"alsedtheu- voices  ^^^^^^         „pg„,  the  safe  It 

his  right  nana   ne  sirut*  "  in  protest.    They  were  caUed     high-      courtenay  Parkes,  also  a  crook,  play- 

blow  of  his  left.    The  left  hand  of  violinists  is  ..affected  faddists."  Fortunately        ^  lone  hand.  They  decide  that  they 

swift  as  lightning,  yet  sure  as  clockwork."        Ij^e  abusive  term  "Pelleastres. '  coined        ^j^^      ^^^1^  ^  dangerous  game  and 
The  testimony  of  prize-fighters  is  given,  with    in  Paris  to  denote  the  admirers  of  ue-  ^gpi^ce  the  jewel\  In  the  very  act  they 
.  pleasing  description  of  how.  Sayers.  having    ^^V- llj?  ^^ron^l^^^^ 
)st  the  full  use  of  his  right  early  in  the  fight.  Debussy,"  by  FrancU  Caillard 

with  his  left  only  and  punished  Heenan    ^nd  Jose  de  Berys,  an  anthology  of 
'  '        praise  and  abuse,  the  latter  outweigh- 

ing the  former,  and  then  wonder  at 


iWIi   '  - 

op-limbpd  than  a  lion,  a  raccoon,  a  fox,  a  tiger, 

r  an  ape.  "  ^.    .  ^ 

To  prove  his  assertion  Reade  investigated 
ncient  beliefs  and  languages,  Assyrian  and 
Igyptian  sculptures  in  relief;  he  quotes  the  He- 
irew  writers.  .  .  .  The  right  hand  of  God  is 


unsuccessful  first  periormance,  is  Dotn 
livelier  and  more  movingly  convincing 
than  a  recital  of  its  plot  or  the  theme 
of  wifely  devotion  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. Its  music  has  something  of  the 
Mozartean  sparkle,  a  humor  all  iU  own 
(as  in  the  openmg  duet  of  Marzellina 
and  Jaquino),  a  serene,  almost  ethereal 
beauty  in  the  ingenious  and  exquisite 
canon  for  four  voices  "Mir  ist  so  wun- 
derbar,"  worthy,  like  much  else  in  the 
score,  of  the  greater  Beethoven,  but 
somehow  presenting  an  untamiliar  but 
valuable  side  of  his  musical  character. 
The  richness  and  beauty  of  the  orches- 
tration are  also  notable. 

Yet  such  is  the  difficulty  of  the  vocal 
parts  that  its  performance  by  inferior 
singers  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  Last 
night's  singers  were  fully  equal  to  their 
work.  All  were  endowed  with  voices 
that  did  not  balk  at  the  imcomfortably 
high  tessitura.  Mme.  Leider  bore  her- 
self well  in  male  disguise  and  sang  with 
ringing  beauty  of  tone,  fine  phrasing 
and  technique  and  with  expressive 
power  from  which  the  slight  "edge" 
which  her  voice  displays  in  the  heights 
did  not  detract.  Mr.  Maison's  "Flor- 
estan"  had  dramatic  fervor  and  sincer- 
ity. Miss  Kersting  (who  is  new  to  Bos- 
ton) made  a  charming  "Marzellina," 
singing  gracefully  with  a  small  voice  of 
great  purity  and  beauty.   Mr.  Baromeo 

I  was  excellent  as  Rocco,  the  sympathetic 
jailer.  He  sang  finely.  The  extraordi- 
narily villainous  Pizarro  of  Mr.  Ludlker. 
Mr.  Cavandore's  Jaquino,  and  Mr.  Cot- 
reuil's  Fernando  were  alike  worthy  of 
praise — Mr.  Sooper  drew  some  admir- 
able playing  from  the  orchestra,  win- 
ening  a  particularly  warm  and  pro- 
longed ovation  after  his  performa^a^ 
of  the  Le  Leonora  No.  3  overture, 
v.as  placed  between  the  two  final 
scenes.  S,  8. 


anxinu 

1 ! 


to  hear  this  opera  and  so  en- 
•hat  .some  could  not  refrain 
ii.se  after  the  end  of  each 
Pit  regard  for  the  mu.slc  of 
..•s?  The  p  ■  in 
one  of  sui  "'Ir. 


y.  Among  Reade's  witnSsses  is  Jem 
,vuid  champion  for  five  years,  "the  best  fighter 
in  his  day,  except  when  wicked  people  con- 

^  r.^  ft  hundred-pound  into  his  manly  palm.'    „. 

nen  Lavengro  fought  t^e  Flaming  Tinman  expression  of  a  poeUc  text^^^  ^^^^^^ 
.  ,.  ,,s  knocked  down  repeatedly  until  the  peer-  .^.^^""goa  theatre  in  Bo.ston  filled 
(>ss  Isopel  Berners.  standing  by.  shouted  to   j^.^^  bottom   with  an  audience 

mm:   "It's  no  use  flipping  at  the  Flaming  Tin-   .,,vi„„.  tn  hpar  ihLs  ooera  and  so  en- 
man  with  your  left  hand;  why  don't  you  use 
vour  right  hand?  "  and  it  was  Lavengro's  blow 
vlth  the  right  that,  striking  his  foe  beneath 
he  ear.  stretched  him  senseless. 

Reade  consulted  gymnasts,  male  and  female, 
all  either-handed;  cricketers,  surgeons,  scene- 
lalnters.   typewriters;    in   conclusion    he  In 
elghed  against  fooli.sh  mothers 

medical  men.  "who  must  da  ^-  ,         manaea  ana  in  me  siencs  uciwic  ..... 

on  juvenile  methods,"  and  especially  the  passionate  outburst  by  the  garden  wall 
u  i'nn-.ir;il    As.s  "  -  The    lop-handed    mania  he  showed  full  appreciation  of  text  and 
,  an  never  be  understood   by  young  pedants  music.  Miss  Garden  was  the  enigmatical 
whose  minds  run  in  a  tunnel."  therefore  the  more  adorable  woman. 

After  arms  legs  are  questioned.   Wyatt  Tllby  the  Melisande  with  whom  she  Is  and 
-v'--.  ihat  mn^i  i-ronlc  :'ic  ri  :hr-i"  ■  -rd    Amon  ;  will  be  inseparably  associated  a  dream- 
V    u  .Lo  crirnfTe    Plpnhant  Woman,  living,  loving  and  dying  in  a 

a\s.  he  says   the   cat.   glrafTe,   eieP^am-drgam  Golaud  was  never  so  dramatical- 
1.  Kinkajou   and  chimpanzee   are   right- jy_         might  add,  analytically,  por- 
•d  as  shown  by  the  use  in  feeding  and  thetrayed  here  as  it  was  last  night  by  Mr. 
.e  Of  the  foot  in  starting  movement,  the Marco^^^^^^ 
wolf,  deer,  tortoise  and  baboon  are  'Pit-'ootea, ^.^^^.^^1^     ^  central  figure  in  the  huge 
■vhile  the  dog,  horse,  lion,  tiger  use  either  foot  operatic  gallery.    Never  before  has  he 

..       r^t  t«  n.infa  /-.liorl^M  Qr,   ronoalori    th(»   worlcinff.s   of  OolaUd'S 


replace  the  jewel\  In  the  very  act  they 
are  surprised  by  Malatroff  and  a  strug- 
gle ensues.  Just  how  they  solve  their 
difficulties  would  not  be  fair  to  reveal. 
Clive  Brook  contributes  one  of  his  suave 
and  gentlemaiilv  performances  and  Miss 
Brent  Is  unu.Mially  decorative  and  agree- 


mg  the  lormer,  ana  men  wvijuc.  Brent  Is  unu.^ually  aecorauve  ana  agit-c- 
the  inability  of  excellent  musicians  to ,  p^ul  Lukas  is  a  convincing  master- 
appreciate  the  manifold  beauties  of  this  ^  ^hief  and  Eugene  Pallette.  with  great 
opera,  without  a  rival  in  the  musical  ^^^^  j^^d  high  spirits,  carries  off  the 
..n..a<.cir>r>  nt  a  Twtif  tpxt.  honors  fts  thc  good-natured  millionaire. 

E.  L.  H. 


"FIDtLIO  ■ 

!  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chicago 
'civic  Opera  company  in  "Fldello,"  an 


indifl'erpntly.  There  are  men,  to  quote  Charle 
Reade  again,  "so  overflowing  with  mental  pow 
er,  that  the  Weeklies  have  had  to  set  up  s 
waste-pipe  for  their  intellscts:  it  is  calle( 
Acrostic";  there  are  other  waste-pipes  for  intcl 
lectfi,  as  this  discussion  of  left  and  right. 

1  judge  bv  Ui>  costumes— an  I 
n  that  happens  not  merely  in 
jpiia-    .!  one  is  to  believe  some  Spanish 
(1  writers)  had  a  ceniune  Spanish  flavor; 
'!  though,  as  we  have  learned  since  the 


ii>  I ; 


t  La  Aigentina.  mo.st  Spanish 
iliat  is  not  of  the  Spanish  soil 
llowy,  too  unremittingly  viva- 
t  akes  a  real  Spaniard  to  make 
■  not  haughty  but  proud,  not 
iRorous  but  inten.se. 
,)era  la-st  night  seemed  to  drag. 
V  at  first.   This  wae  due,  not 
[inducting  of  Moranzoni.  which 
'  lieni  as  alway.s,  but  to  the  fact 
IP  was  only  one  really  colorful 
lity  on  the  scene,  and  her  role 
rci  pastel  shades  of  emotion. 
I.t's  opera  is  •  Pelleas  and  Me- 
with  Garden,  Vanni-Marcoux, 
ica.  B. 


,  ^       >ire  had  ndi                   me  opera  In  two  acts  and  four  scenes,  by 

quality  of  his  former  portrayals— Holly-  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

wood  Is  not  a  rest-cure  for  singers— but  Tanner,  .  ailed  rideiio   Frida  raider 

onclusion    ne    in-   he  looked  the  part,  he  had  the  requisite  Marrrii,,,,   KaihWn  Kprsiinc 

,ers,  slaves  to  cus-  youth  and  grace,  he  was  romantic,  he  ^:;;;'p',:'^,,„■  p«7„%.^^|£'''; 

rfohhi«  In  nViv<;inl-  -sang  with  fervor  when  fervor  was  do-  k,.,„;.„,io   Edmurri  rotronii 

dabble  in  pn^sl0l    „  "rig^,  and  In  the  scenes  before  the  nor  n    maR^  paromoo 

ocnoxlollv    the    "'»'.^   ,  w,,  n,»  ,«>T.Hor>  nrall    .laqijino  GiiiBepnp  Cav.vlorf 

C'ondiirtor   Eniil  C'oopf-r 

Crltlcism.s.  some  of  them  deserved, 
have  been  leveled  against  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera's  local  repertoire  for  its 
omission  of  this  of  that  masterpiece  or 
its  excessive  addiction  to  mediocre 
French  opera.  Last  night,  however,  the 
visitors  may  be  allowed  to  have  atoned 
In  large  measure  for  whatever  sins  may 
be  charged  to  them  by  giving  Bos- 
tonlans  one  of  the  remarkably  few  op- 
portunities they  have  had  of  hearing 
Beethoven's  only  opera.  A  century  and 
a  quarter  have  elapsed  since  "Fidelio" 
was  completed  (In  the  first  of  its  three 
forms).   It  received  its  first  Boston  per- 

.         ,       ,,,  .  t      „,„f         rrip    formanee    in    1857    under  Theodore 

embrace,  he  not  at  nrst  De^^^^^       Thomas,  since  when  it  has  been  pro- 

thought  of  ending  it  by  the  s;^ord.  Even  P 

tJo^Ser  ^  bv  fS?e  thI  «Dlv  ^^^t  two  performances  preceding  the 
rtt'^S«tlon%Slt'u'nfns;Ved'wo^^^  Jatest  were  In  1923  and  1897.  respec- 
never  grant  him  peace.  ^hi« 

Mr.  Polacco  gave  an  eloquent  Inter- 
pretatlon  of  the  score,  leadhig  the  or- 
chestra in  poetic  and  dramatic  imder- 
lining  of  situations  and  emotions,  so 
that  Debussy's  music    irrespective  of 


so  revealed  the  workings  of  Oolaud's 
mind;  the  haunting  knowledge  that  he 
was  old,  a  man  of  the  forests  while  Pel- 
leas? then  the  self-torturing  anxiety 
lest  his  suspicions  should  be  confirmed. 
When  he  saw  the  lovers  in  a  rapturous 
embrace,  he  could  not  at  first  bear  the 


  extreme    neglect  (paralleled 

everywhere  except  in  Germany)  of  the 
sole  operatic  venture  of  a  composer 
whom  many  regard  (or  at  any  rate  de- 
that  Debussy  s  music  irrespecuve  oi  "l^cribe)  as  the  greatest  that  has  yet 
that  given  to  the  voices  was  a  revelation  ''ved  might  be  considered  a  prion  as 
of  the  play  and  those  that  suffered  in  a  somewhat  surprusing  phenomenon, 
that  strange  land,  unknown  save  to  the  ,  To  tiiose  who  heard  last  night  s  admir 


poet  and  the  composer. 
The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Fldello." 

METROPOLITAN  | 
"Slightly  Scarlet" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Howard  Estabrook    and    Joseph  L.  \ 
Myiklewicz    from    a  story    by  Percy 
Heath;  directed  by  Louis  Gasnier  and 
Edwin  H.  Knopf  and  presented  by  Para-  I 
mount  with  the  following  cast:  1 

■    r.v  Slavrin  .    .   ..   Evol.vn  Brent  . 

inni.  CourtiMia.v  I'arkfs  C'liv 

Malntroff  Piiiil 


able  performance  it  will  seem  inexplic- 
able. Writers  on  music  have  been  in- 
clined to  Insist  unduly  that  In  "Fidelio" 
Beethoven  was  not  at  the  highest  le\'el 
of  his  achievement,  that  he  hardly  ap- 
preciated the  limitations  of  the  human 
voice,  that  he  did  not  realize  as  did 
later  composers  its  peculiarly  sensuous 
charm. 

.?<'"'_'^lf  J^'^}  ^'^at  a  good 


•volvn  Brent ;  remaini      _  ^  ^„__ 

ii'im.  courti  na.v  i-»Vi«s  . .   Clive  Br.iok  ]  P"f*""mance  Of  "Pidelio"  Is  a  delight- 

Maintroff  Pniii   i-iiUan  I  ful  experience,  as  the  obvious  nleasnrp 


-.....■•HI      vv'i  w  iw  >  A:<vih<ii^  » 

Mrs.   Corbett   Hflou  Ware 

EniU  Corbctl.. 

Samly  Weynlan  .  .  • » •  xxvury  »^  «u»w  ui  bu 

II  Albert  Hawkins  ^.^Xlaude  Allisler 


.  ....     H.-:<.u  Ware  i       k  ' J"^'^* i  audience  amply  proved. 

 Virginia  Briuf  ^ts  Dook,  rendered  compact  by  the  two 

•  •  ^*"^^,,,'^'"''f  MP«tlr  successive  revisions  It  received  after  the 


Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra's  15th  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky,  conductor,  comprised  Debussy's 
■Blessed  Damozei"  and  "Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian,"  both  sung  in  French. 
The  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  trained 
by  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  was  the 
chorus  for  the  "Blessed  Damozei";  the 
Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor, sang  in  the  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian."  Mme,  Ritter-Ciampl  was 
entrusted  with  the  solo  soprano  music 
in  both  works.  The  music  of  the  Re- 
Iciter  in  the  "Blessed  Damozei"  was 
sung  by  Jean  Macdonald.  _ 
.  Here  we  had  music  by  the  Debussy  of  " 
1887  and  the  Debus.sy  of  1911.  As  the 
works  were  performed  yesterday  thc 
.vounger  Debussy  was  preferred  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  audience.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  not  far  to  .seek.  First 
jof  all  there  was  the  familiar  poem, 
i  and  although  it  is  the  fashion  in  some 
'  quarters  to  underrate  Rossetti,  "the 
Blessed  Eamozel"  is  still  a  poem  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  mu.sic  is  as  exqui- 
site as  the  verses.  The  charge  of  pre- 
ciosity cannot  justly  be  brought  against 
either.  Again,  there  is  a  continuous 
emotional,  appealing  story.  The  music, 
furthermore,  has  apparent  simplicity. 
It  is  at  once  appreciated,  enjoyed, 
gratefully  remembered.  Nor  are  the 
choral  measures  beyond  the  ability  of 
a  well-trained  chorus  of  women.  Last 
of  all,  the  choral  measures  were  sung 
with  delightful  purity  of  tone;  with  an 
expressiveness  that  was  not  forced  nor 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
poem;  and  Miss  Macdonald,  as  the 
reciter,  delivered  her  lines  with  re- 
freshing clearness  and  significance  of 
I  diction,  not  forcing  her  fine  voice, 
]  though  her  position  on  the  stage  might 
'  have  tempted  her  to  do  It.  It  might 
be  pertinently  asked  why  she  was  not 
,  seated  by  the  solo  soprano. 

The  chorus  In  the  "Martyrdom  of 
■  Saint-Sebastian"  had  a  more  difficult 
1  task.  That  It  was  so  well  accomplished 
'  reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Fiedler,  who  was 
recently  appointed  t'he  conductor  of  the 
Cecilia.  It  might  be  said  of  the  two 
choruses,  with  regard  to  the  women's 
voices,  par  nobile  sororum.  Nor  did 
the  men  of  the  Cecilia  fall  behind  their 
sisters  in  art,  when  the  great  technical 
difficulties  In  the  Myst'3ry  are  consid- 
ered. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  had  i-ehearsed  the  orches- 
tra with  sympnlhctlc  care;  that  thc 
orchestral  performance  w?>  after  all, 
the  one  tha^  was  most  enjoyed. 

Admirers  of  the  work,  who  speak  of  it 
as  Debussy's  crowning  achievement,  in- 
sist that  it  should  not  be  performed  on  , 
the  stage  of  a  theatre.    What  is  the  , 
result  when  it  is  heard  in  a  concert  • 
hall?    The  work  then  appears  to  be  a 
series  of  episodes,  loosely  strung  togeth- 
er.   Unless  the  hearer  has  thoroughly 
acquainted  himself  with  d'Annunzio's 
drama  for  which  thc  music  was  com- 
posed, he  wonders  what  Is  happening; 
what  Sebastian  is  doing  or  suffering; 
what  is  going  on  in  the  "Magic  Cham- 
ber"; why  in  a  Mystery  with  a  Chris- 


-  thP  cnorus'^nouia  now  nur- 

v  '  mboUcal  of  Sebastian's  tovtuiTd  pass- 
'r  .V'k  i.  the  V  8in^":s5ne  and  what  ha.s 

[  Ccframron  '  ccoCt ' o1  ^^le 'dimly 
.1   the  aiarn.i  o»  "   ,,j^,j,^g    because  he 

b  {to  find  dramatic,  pictorial,  or  stukingiy 
^  impressive  music  in  these  choral  epl-! 
^  sodei  thiown  together  as  if  at  raii- 
2  dom.    Here  and  there  are  passages  of 
genuine    beauty,    especially    for  the 
^rfemale    voices;    but    these  passages 
are  to  him  merely  agreeable  sounds; 
!he    is    unable,    hearing    them,  to 
d'late    with    the    proper  emoUon. 
Viaving  read  of  the  •■majestic,"  also 
rxulUnt"    final    chorus    when  Se- 
•  i^tian  takes  the  seat  of  St.  John  and 
t    ,  mlcs  out  of  his  cup,  with  the  com- 
8  bined  chorus  of  Martyrs,  Virgins,  Apos- 
tles, Angels,— the  whole  company  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  the  Lord  Omnip- 
otent, he  is  grievously  disappointed  and 
is  not  to  be  blamed  jr  he  remembers 
choruses  by  Handel.    Nor,  again,  docs 
he  find  emotion  of  any  sort  In  the  music 
written  for  the  solo  soprano  voice. 

Mme.  Rltter-Ciampi  sang  in  Boston  | 
for  the  first  time.  Her  voice  is  lig^t 
and  flexible,  pleasing  In  the  lower  regis- 
ter In  many  measures  where  the  tones 
should  have  been  well  sustained,  they 
'  lacked  body  and  were  not  firmly  held. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows:  Haydn,  Symphony  D  m.ajor  The  i 
Horn  call"  (B.  &  H.  No.  31.  first  time  . 
at  those  concerts).  Lazar,  Concerto 
Grosso  No.  1  for  orchestra  (first  per- 
lormance).  De  Falla,  "Nights  in  the 
Gardens  of  Spain"  (Mr.  Sanroma.  pian- 
ist). Gruenberg,  Jazz  Suite,  op.  28.  ^ 


"{T.in?sr?ouTd  r.,  t-makc  duh.  nor  pas- 
;w'"ir;%adUy   and   saw  It 
whole.' 

To  Mr.  Bradford!  as  to  many  others, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  is  an  enigma 
He  i^  sceptical  about  her  constant  mur- 
mui  for  repose,  escape  from  "royal  re- 
s'p^'nsiwmiej.  tranauim^^^^ 

''.".V°'would''°navf perished  with 


The  Tlieatpe 


/i  ^  /  ^       By  PHILIP  HALE         /  /  ^  ^ 

And  so  Mr.  Clive  wU  revive  "The  Ghost  Train."   The  question  comes  \ 
^  will  people  who  have  been  thrilled  once  by  a  mystery  or  detective  play 
be'thrllled  a  second  time;  but  this.question  is  answered  more  or  less  satis-  \ 
factorily  when  it  is  stated  that  during  the  first  run  of  "The  Ghost  Tram" 
at  the  Copley  many  saw  it  more  than  once.  [ 
A  revival  is  a  severe  test  of  a  "thriller."   There  was  a  revival  of  "The 
dfcost  Train"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  London  In  Christmastide  of  last 
year.   The  play  stood  the  test  according  to  the  critics  who  went  to  it  as 
Doubting  Thomases.   See  with  what  enthusiasm  the  Times,  began  its  re- 
view  I 

"What  is  wrong  at  this  out  of  the  way  Cornish  station?  Why  docs  the 
door  T>f  the  waiting  room  in  which  a  party  of  marooned  passengers  must 
sbendthe  night,  swing  open  so  mysteriously?  How  come  the  stationmaster  to 
die  suddenly  outside  that  door?  Where,  now,  is  the  body  that  was  carefully 
deposited  in  the  ticket  office?  Can  a  dea^  man  wave  a  red  light?  •  If  not. 
whb  is  waving  it?  Is  it  possible,  as  superstitious  folk  have  believed  ever  smce 
a  bad  accident  here  some  years  a^o,  that  a  phantom  train  dashes  through 
the  station  at  dead  of  night?  The  arrival  of  a  distraught  maiden  adds  to 
the  general  anxiety.  She  tells  the  company  that  the  train  is  sure  to  run 
this  very  night.   What  is  that  knocking?" 

-  Mr  Darlington  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  went  a  second  time  after  a  long 
Ihterval  When  he  first  saw  the  play  the  author  had  him  pretty  weU  at  his 
mercy  "He  can  make  our  flesh  creep  with  all  kinds  of  imagined  horrors. 
A  door  slowly  opening  sends  a  chill  down  our  spines,  a  light  glimmering 
through  a  crack  in  the  floor  stirs  the  skin  on  our  scalp;  a  sudden  loud  noise 
without  causes  our  hair  to  stand  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine "  At  the  second  visit  to  the  theatre  "W.  A.  D."  said  that  Arnold  Rid- 
ley the  dramatist,  had  played  fair.  "If  you  have  seen'  this  play  before,  you 
need  not  let  that  deter  you  from  going  again,  and  if  you  have  never  yet  seen 
it  now  is  your  chance."  , 
r  We  should  advise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  to  read,  for  puttmg  them  in 
the  appropriate  mood  for  enjoying  incidents  in  the  play  that  cause  the  flesh 
to  creep  either  one  of  two  stories  of  mysterious  spectral  trains:  one  is  a 
story  in  Dickens's  "Mugby  Junction";'  the  other  is  "Le  Train  081"  in  Marcel 
Schwob's  "Coeur  Double." 


DAtrGHTERS  OP  EVE.  by  Gamaliel 
Bradford;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
304  pp.,  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.  Bradford  dedicates  this  book  to 
Ljaton  Strachey,  "who  makes  biography 
not  only  a  curious  science,  but  an 
exquisite  art."  This  might  be  said  of 
Mr.  Bradford. 

The  daughters  about  whom  he  Is 
-.urlous,  whom  he  describes,  having 
conferred  with  those  who  knew  them 
and  with  those  bom  too  late  for  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  are  Anne  de  Len- 
clos,  better  known  as  Ninon  (Eve  in 
the  Apple  Orchard);  Mme.  de  Mainte- 
non (Eve  as  Dove  and  Serpent),  Mme. 
Guyon  (Eve  and  Almighty  God),  Cath- 
erine the  Great  (Eve  Enthroned), 
George  Sand  (Eve  and  the  Pen),  and' 
Sarah  Bernhardt  (Eve  in  the  Spot- 
light). Truly  a  group  of  noble  dames, 
but  women  all.  to  whom  love  was  a 
ruling  passion,  even  for  Mme.  Guyon, 
who  might  have  said  with  Valerie  Mar- 
nefle  dying,  "II  faut  que  je  fasse  le  bon 
Dieu."  a  sentence  that  Miss  Wormeley 
translating  Balzac  for  a  Boston  house, 
was  obliged  to  soften.  Yes.  Mme. 
Guyon,  for  Mr.  Bradford,  quotes  Amiel's 
':ry:  "There  is  but  one  thing  needful: 
to  possess  God,"  and  knows  that  mys- 
tics, especially  women  saints  In  their 
Imguage  employ  "terms  and  phrases 
that  seem  immediately  borrowed  from 
(he  expression  of  impassioned  sexual 
'ave'"  (He  might  also  have  referred 
If)  the  mystical  religious  poets  of  the 
:  ilddle  ages.) 

Mr.  Bradford  Is  only  one  of  Ninon's 
:-.iany  lovers.  Even  the  prying  and  ma^ 
Jicious  Tallemant  des  Reaux  spared  her 
in  his  gossip  though  he  catalogued  her 
favorites  among  men.  He  admitted 
lhat  she  had  more  charm  and  wit  than 
bsauty,  but  she  was  a  mistress  of  the 
lute  and  danced  admirably,  especially 
ihfi  saraband.  Mr.  Bradford  here  drops 
16  scales  in  which  he  weighs  faults 
?nd  virtues  and  vjrites  emotionally  of 
Ninon,  as  Montaigne  her  literary  coun- 
!  -inor  wrote  of  Socrates.  Beginning  by 
;  aying  that  Ninon  three  hundred  years  , 
.  ?o  was  "just  such  a  girl  as  New 
York  breeds  today  by  dozens,  fear- 
ing neither  God  nor  man  .  .  . 
perfectly  rerikle.ss  of  the  tattered 
'  nnventions  of  a  worn-out  mor- 
?Iity,"  determined  ...  "to  suck  from 
!ife  every  drop  of  rich  and  varied 
sweetness  that  'it  can  po-ssibly  be  made  j 
U)  yield,"  he  finds  that  at  the  end  one 
<an  trace  in  this  fearless,  independent, 
••'ayward  woman  'something  of  the 
;  olendid  spiritual  poise  that  Matthew 
Arnold  celebrated  in  the  greatest  of 
IS  Attic  dramatists: 

"  'Whose  even-balanced  soul. 
From  first  youth  tested  even  to  extreme 


ness.  "She  would  have  P"-— --  ^ 
lonelng  to  be  back,  and  she  ^njoyeu 

not  approve;"  yet  scandal  did  not  spa^e 
her  when  she  was  Scarron  s  wife  was 
her  feeling  towards  Louis  luasi-ma- 
t^/nal'  was  her  affection  based  on 
rr^rnniarv  need''  "No  man.  not  even  a 
'k!nrcoSd"fl^-  in  'ove  with  her  no.. 

^^^ld^'t^r'^feer"n/?o^nS^t"t4|! 
:wch  perhaps  is  ^ust  m  reason  why 

^V«Se' Sor  t^e^e^^^ 
nothing  but  God.  The  mystic  s  rapture 
and  ecstasy,  as  she  conveys  it  to  us. 
'"uld  seem'to  be  "the  most  endunng 
1  as  well  as  the  most  fieetmg  of  all  the 
I  ^oys  that  exist.  You  may  elucidate  t. 
vou  may  dissect  it,  you  may  mock  at  it. 
^ou  can  explain  It,  but  you  cannot  ex- 
plain It  away.  And  for  those  who  are 
privileged  to  feel  it,  it  is  apparently  the 
supreme  possession  of  the  world 

Julie  de  Lespinasse,   on  the  other 
hand  was  a  grande  amoureuse.  She 
toewthe  wild^t  torment  of  self-forget;  1 
fui  passion  and  ennobled  It  by  the  com-| 
Ipleteness   of   self-surrender,  and^she 
analyzed  Its  subtlest  tortures  '-^th^^, 
astonishing    and    revealing  clarity. 
Yearning  for  love,  she  did  not  get  It  n; 
the  normal  relations  of  life.  Without 
beauty,  without  fortune,  not  especially  i 
brilliant  or  witty  in  conversation,  she ; 
was  a  leader  in  the  Parisian  world,  hav- 
ing extraordinary  charm.   The  gravest 
the  most  dignified  persons  found  her 
sympathetic  and  diverting,    ^tere  ted 
in  politics,  literature,  art,  she  cared  li  tie 
for  nature.   As  for  her  lack  of  interest 
in  religion,  she  lived  with  18th  century 
L^r^B^ft\^n«r'^nSl3n 

iliJofv,  thP  marvelous  letters,  char- 
some  length  the  marveiou 

acterizing.    At  an  we  . .yo„  i 

time  is  going  by.  and  I  ^l^p..^'°"f„ion 

.,=sssr.  "Silt  f Sirs 

had  her  little  fccentric  ties  He  de  ; 
irvlbes  these  "eccentricities"  from  Solti- 
kov  to  Zubov,  blowing  away  the  great 
cloud  of  scandal,  and  turning  to  what 
is  more  solidly  and  Permanent  y  .nipor- 
tant  In  this  chapter,  as  in  tne  otuei 
chanters  Mn  Bradford  is  never  garrii- 
S  anecdotical.  When  he  quotas  It 
S  to  emphasize  his  own  opmlon.  notto 
fhow  erudition,  not  for  padding.  The 
Ses  of  information  are  relegated  to 

the  end  of  the  book.   , 

Nor  does  he  dwell  in  a  conventional 
maimer  on  George  Sand's  quest  foi 
love  She  tried  all  the  radicalism,  the 
rebellion,  the  emancipation  Jhat  are 
MiDDOsed  to  mark  the  college  girl  of  to- 
supposea  to   ^^^^   ^  thorough  fervor 

and  completeness  that  no  college  girl 
nf  todav  could  possibly  surpass.  If 
Uiere  fs  a  long  list  of  "experimental 
love"''  there  is  Mr.  Bradford's _ study 
of  her  essential  Idealism  shown  in  her 
novels,  her  memoirs,  her  correspond- 


ence with  riaubert,  "one  of  the  great 
spiritual  exchanges  of  the  ^  world,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable. 

Havmg  known,  as  she  said,  many 
kinds  of  love,  "my  dominant  passion 
has  been  maternity."  Does  Mr.  Brad- 
ford do  full  jus'jice  to  her  literary  style?  ■ 
He  speaks  of  its  having  the  divine, 
natural  ease,  the  instinctive  Kiace  of 
movement  in  improvisation,  with  the 
defects,  it  being  "often  slovenly,  heed- 
less, incomplete."  Yet  Thackeray,  a  I 
master  of  style,  described  George  Sands, 
as  noble.  "She  leaves  you  at  the  end , 
of  one  of  her  brief,  rich,  melancholy, 
sentences,  wit'h  plenty  of  food  for  fu- 
ture cogitation.  I  can't  express  to  you| 
the  charm  of  them;  tliey  seem  to  me, 
like  the  sound  of  eouiitry  bells— pro- 
voking I  don't  know  what  vein  of  musinj 
and  meditation  and  falling  sweetly 
and  sadly  on  the  eaf," 


n  one  is  curious  about  what  happens  behind  the  scenes  wheOi  the  ghost 
train  rushes  by,  there  is  a  description  in  that  exceUent  little  book  "Runnin 
the  Show"  by  Richard  Wliorf  and  Roger  Wheeler  of  the  Copley  Theatre. 
The  book  was  published  recently  in  Boston  by  Walter  H.  Baker  Company. 
It  seems  that  five  men  were  called  on  to  produce  the  train  effect  "At  the 
opening  of  the  first  act  a  train  coming  from  a  distance  puUs  Into  the  litt  e 
railroad  junction,  stops  to  let  off  passengers  and  baggage,  and  then  starts 
off  again  with  a  roar  and  then  dies  off  again  in  the  distance.  To  obtain 
this  effect  a  trap-drummer  started  beating  very  softly  on  a  piece  of  gal- 
vanized iron  with  holes  cut  in  it.  The  stage  manager  blew  on  a  wooden 
Whistle  softly  like  a  distant  train  w«histle.  Gradually  the  drummer  Increased 
the  beating  on  the  galvanized  iron— louder— louder.  After  a  few  moments 
another  man  began  to  slowly  turn  a  truck  mounted  on  heavy  castors 
that  revolved  on  a  platform  of  corrugated  iron.  Another  man  started  beat-  . 
ing  a  heavy  bass  drum.  As  the  noise  of  the  approachmer  train  became 
louder  another  truck  on  castors  was  revolved— this  made  the  effect  of  the 
train  wheels  passing  over  the  rails.  The  stage  manager  blew  several  loud 
shrieks  on  a  siren  whistle  attached  to  a  tank  of  compre.s.sed  air.  When 
the  noise  reached  full  volume  the  stage  manager  gave  a  sicnal  and  all  the 
effects  were  brought  to  a  quick  stop.  The  train  was  supposed  to  have  a;- 
rived  Only  the  drummer  continued  his  effect  While  the  tram  was  stoppms. 
Instead  of  beating  he  brushed  his  wirebeater  across  his  gal'.aiuzed  iron  drum 
giving  forth  a  sownd  something  hke  escaping  steam.  On  il.e  cue  for  th.- 
train  to  start  all  the  effects  were  started  at  the  same  time  and  then  gradu- 
aDy  toned  down  and  stopped  as  the  train  died  off  in  the  distance."  ^ 

Now  if  Mr.  Ferguson  should  read  his  description  and  look  at  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  ten  to  one.  seated  in  the  playhouse,  he  would 
be  thrilled,  forgetting  wh^it  he  had  read:  or  if  he  remembered  all  the  de- 
tails, he  could  turn  td  a  wondering  neighbor  and  siay  with  a  smile  of  '^you 
don't  fool  me"  and  in  superior  tones;  "It's  all  a  trick;  I  can  teU  you  how 
It  is  done." 

Any  one  that  is  not  wiUing  uTbe'decVived  by  mechanical  tricks  on  the 
stage  is  to  be  pitied,  as  is  any  one  not  wiUing  to  take  ghosU  senou.sly. 
Ghosts  are  to  be  welcomed,  whether  it  be  Hamlet's  father,  the  apparition  in 
"The  Corsican  Brothers,"  Brutus's  evil  genius,  or  any  other  stage  ghost. 
We  are  sorry  for  any  one  that,  having  seen  "Dracula. '  goes  jauntily  to  bed 
that  night  though  his  room  is  a  lonely  one  on  the  top  floor;  though  stairs 
crqak,  and  the  wind  howls.  Does  any  one  say  that  vampiies  are  ridiculous? 
Let  him  read  Montague  Summers's  second  volume  on  this  interesting  and 
important  subject,  the  volume  recently  appearing  with  the  title  '"1116  Vam- 
pire in  Europe."  (The  two  are  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  CT.)  Let  no 
one  laugh  at  talk  about  vampires.  Too  many  men  and  women  have  seen 
them  through  the  ages;  too  many  have  suffered  from  their  homd  thirst 
and  a{)petite.  . 

Think  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times  Has 
any  one  of  our  readers  a  treasured  copy  of  the  romance,  "Vamey  the  Vam- 
pire, or  the  Feast  of  Blood, "  by  Thomas  Preskett  Prcst?    Has  any  library 
in  Boston  a  complete  set  of  his  works?  Note  the  titles  of  some  of  them: 
;  The  Skeleton  Clutch,  or  the  CJoblet  of  Gore. 
Sawmey  Bean,  the  Man-Eater  of  Midlothian. 
Angelina,  or  the  Mystery  of  St.  Mark's  Abbey. 
,   ".Blanche,  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Doomed  House. 
The  Black  Monk,  or  the  Secret  of  the  Grey  Turret. 
The  Death  Grasp,  or  the  Father's  Curse. 
I     Jtlxe  Maniac  Father,  c:  the  Victim. 
1      The  Blighted  Heart,  or  the  Old  Priory  Ruins. 

The  Miller  and  his  Men,  or  the  Secret  Robbers  of  Bavaria. 
And  that  masterpiece: 

Sweeney  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street 
But  we  must  leave  for  a  time  the  gallery  of  horrora. 


Axorrrspondent  writes:  "  'When  was  Mr.  George  Cohan  flrs^  know  as 
George  Co-han  with  a  heavy  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  his  surname. 
vWioBablv  about  the  time  that  Geraldine  Farrar's  admirers  threw  a  genteel 


Pri 


I  .iiaSs  on  the  second  oyllable  of  "Farrar."  but  without  cRatiflti?  tne 

t°o  t?e'it"m  to  your  «lramatic  section  l«t  Sunday  ^  to  Edwin 
I  -re  t  s  S  appfaranSTn  Boston,  may  I  state  that  I  had  the  honored 
"S;:  JractiS  with  him  on  the  occasion  of  ^^^.t  J^Thrpfac  the 
1  it  was  sadly  enough,  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage.   The  P'ace,  tne 
V\^^\  l  iZ  riaL  Anril  2  1872;  the  play.  •'Richelieu,"  and  my  char- 
C  ^aTot^hicfi  had'a'ked  ^ith  Edwin  Booth  at  his  New  Yorlc 
ho  nrt^ous  season    Although  Mr.  Forrest  gave  readings  the  fol- 
leata  he  P>^«^°"^  f  ^^"(j^  BcSon^ln  December,  1872-he  never  appeared  i 
'  '^X-r^^iTh^drVi's^S^ai^  that  night  in  AprU.  1872.  He  died 
,     %  1872    And  may  I  intrude  further  upon  your  ^pace  and  patience 
^he  SVS  itlm  also  caught  my  eye.  and  brought  to  ^^^.^^'J^^^^'^^  ' 
SiVFl-iermaus"  was  produced  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Monday,  March  29, 

'"^irCd 'XheTis  making  a  French  version  of  ^oh^nn 

gg^'and  HSe^y  cfn  which  the  original  German  libretto     based,  ^is 
?rodSat  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  , in  1872.    There  was  a 

rev^in  ISO''-  salient  points  of  the  Museum  program: 

■  ^■^''STm^l^^^^^        choral  by  Darr.  A  charming  Comic  Opera, 

may  March  29,  1880,  and  every  evening  at  7  3-4  (the  curtain  rising 

'^*^^'12ter"Snemosyne  (as  chorus).  Miss  Mary  Shaw;  Robi^on 
racters     ^^^^      ^  ^r.  Geo.  W.  Wilson;  Thursday  (Frl- 

'      V  .u  \  Jr  i      Tirhie  sailors  and  cannibals,  by  full  chorus. 
^^ift^^Tw  and  ruTilu™  by  M^rs.  Thos.  B^  Glessing  and 
WAl^ll.  Mechanical  Effecte  by  Mr.  Matt  Graham  Wm-  GUl. 

"'£er  which,  Strauss'  comic  opera,  in  3  acts  of  Die  Feloc""^"^' 
thd  t«  suggested  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  'Le  Reveillon.'  and  adapted  ex- 
p4«Sfor  the  Boston  Museum,  by  Mr.  Nat  ^f^f  ^f"^  ^^.'..^/L^.^'Shar! 
^^T^^^  rSo;;Ti"or  r  B^l^  iSring. 
Sl^^chiJer  S  B.  Maffltt,  Miss  Rose  Temple,  Miss  Alice  Carle.  Miss 
STSraapgood.  under  the  stage  management  of  William  Seymour. 

^^^tWs  was  only  fifty  years  ago,  and  Geo.  Wilson,  G«orge  SchUler 
.ndf  ^e'SmXe"^!       grateful  for  your  tribute  to  -y  esUe-ed  fat^^^^ 
^  law  Edward  L.  Davenport-he  was  in  good  company-Charlotte  Cush 

EdwrPo^xest.  E.  L.  Davenport,    I  loxew,  and  -J^^i,  w^h^them  all.  , 
God  \>e  praised. 

Soiith  Duxbury.  

What  is  the  matter  with  variety?  Many  are  asking  that  <l"estion^  whiclj 
Is  otomoted  by  the  sale  of  variety  theatres  and  the  tendency  to  urn  then 
^     Ce  palaces.  Isn't  the  answer  to  be  found  in  the  antiquity  of  mc« 
,  ms  •  that  make  up  so  many  ^^riety  programs?   "The  comic  turns 
Masic  hall  comedians  used  to  feel  that  if  they  had  got  a  really 
of  songs  and  "patter,"  they  could  go  on  repeating         i^.^he  .^"^.^.^ 
„  i,  ,ps.  Or  if  they  got  new  stuff,  it  was  as  much  as  possible  like  the  old^ 
Bftat  was  tolerated  in  the  past.    It  won't  go  down  today.   Variety  fall»,  m 
\Ucti  because  it  isn't  varied  enoug'  .-London  Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PAST  SHOW 


The  fortnight  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  gave  pleasure  to 
many.  It  is  said  that  the  subscription  and  box  receipts  exceed  those  of  the 
former  years  in  which  this  company  visited  Boston.  Naturally  some  per- 
formances were  of  a  higher  average  in  excellence  than  others. 

This  comoanv  is  much  less  successful  in  the  production  of  German  opera 
than  when  the  operas  are  of  French  and  Itahan  origin.  The  music  dramas  j 
of  Wagner  require  a  corps  of  singers  well-trained  not  only  in  Wagnerian 
traditions  but  also  in  the  art  of  singing,  for  Wagner's  music  can  be  and 
ihould  be  sung.  The  lack  of  a  thoroughly  competent  tenor  in  these  music 
dramas  was  all  too  evident. 

The  company  is  sadiv  in  need  of  a  dramatic  tenor  for  any  opera.  Mr. 
Marshall  may  satisfy  Chicago's  needs,  but  neither  as  actor  nor  as  singer  is 
he  --ceptable  in  Boston.  It  is  said  that  the  management  beheves  him  to 
be  of  the  first  rank.  Far  be  it  from  a  Bostonian  to  think  of  shakmg  Chi- 
cago s  faith  or  attempting  to  dispel  its  illusions. 

The  place  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Ansseau  has  not  been  filled.  "Why  in 
«tie  wwld  did  the  Chicago  management  let  him  go?  Why  was  Mr.  Baklanoff, 
•tlmirable  in  any  role  he  took,  not  compelled  to  stay?  And  ?o  one  might 
go  through  the  list  of  those  no  longer  with  this  company. 

\  Fortunately  for  Boston,  Mme.  Muzio,  Miss  Garden,  Miss  Mason,  Mr. 
Marcoux  and  Mr.  Bonclli  were  here,  for  lovers  of  song  and  dramatic  action. 
Nor  should  the  remarkable  portrayal  of  Pricka  by  Mme.  Olszewska  be  for- 
gotten. The  orchestra,  when  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Polacco  or  Mr.  Mor- 
anzoni,  was  an  unfailing  joy. 

There  were  respectable  portrayals  of  the  various  characters;  there  were 
a  few  that  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  as  in  the  performance  of  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande,"  "Tosca,  "  "Thais,"  and  in  certain  parts  of  "Der  Rosenkavalier. 
Mme.  Muzio  was  at  last  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  display  her  vocal  and 
dramatic  art.  Miss  Garden  was  as  ever  brainy  and  captivating.  Mr.  Mar- 
;oux  was  a  tower  of  strength. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Boston  must  take  its  opera  as  a  small  town  takes  its 
Annual  music  festival.  Is  it  really  worth  while  for  the  noble  dames  of  this 
city  to  bedeck  themselves  in  gorgeous  array  for  only  a  fortnight  and  to  serve 
AS  copy  for  indefatigable,  hard-working  society  reporters?  How  great  was 
the  anguish  of  fair  women  when,  having  asked  that  they  should  appear  in 
print  as  "among  those  present,"  they  found  their  names  omitted  in  the 
next  morning's  journals  "from  lack  of  space." 

We  asked  last  Sunday  if  any~one'could  tell  us  the  title  of  the  old  music- 
hall  song  that  contained  the  verse: 
"Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
The  girl  who  has  studied  abroad; 
She  plays  the  piano  • 
And  warbles  soprano, 
Her  parents  stand  by  and  applaud." 
M.   Arthur  W.  Watson  writes  that  this  song  was  in  a  musical  comedy. 


"The  Toreador,"  which  was  played  in  London  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  25  to  .30  ; 
years  ago.  He  adds  that  Edmund  Payne  was  the  leading  light  in  the  show; 
that  the  title  of  the  song  is  "Maud."  Mr.  Watson  quotes  another  verse;  || 
"She  sings  when  ifs  light  and  she  sings  half  the  night,  | 
The  neighbors  are  quite  over-awed.  1 
If  the  World  s  not  to  bust  | 
Some  philanthropist  must  | 
Kill  iv^aud,  Maud,  Maud."  j 
It  was  in  1901  that  "The  Toreador"  was  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  Lon-  , 
don.  The  lyrics  were  by  Adrian  Ross  and  Percy  Greenbank.  The  music  by  i 
Ivan  Caryll  and  Lionel  Monckton.  The  book  by  James  T.  Tanner  and  Harry  j 
Nicholls.  Payne  died  in  1914. 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  violinist,  will  play  in  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon. 
Like  some  other  violinists  from  Russia,  he  showed  extraordinary  talent  v.-hen 
still  a  small  boy.  He  became  first  violinist  in  the  principal  orchestra  of 
Rostov-on-the  Don,  his  birthplace,  at  the  age  of  9.  His  father  was  his  first 
master,  but  the  boy  soon  went  to  Leningrad  to  join  the  class  of  Leopold 
Auer.  Zimbalist  l>ecame  famous  throughout  Europe  before  he  first  came  to 
this  country  in  1911.  It  was  on  Oct.  27  of  that  year  that  he  made  his 
American  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  when  lie  gave  the 
first  American  performance  of  Glazounov  s  concerto.  It  vns  in  1914  that 
he  married  the  soprano,  Alma  Gluck.  The  Zimbalists  have  made  their  home 
In  New  York  city.  In  recent  seasons  Zimbalist  has  toured  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  He  ow^ns  a  number  of  rare  violins,  but  is  proudest  of  his  famous 
"Lamoureux"  Stradivarius  which  he  will  play  in  his  Boston  recital. 

Arthur  Schnabel,  who  will  be  the  pianist  at  the  forthcoming  Brahms 
Festival,  played  a  concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart's  with  orchestra. 

"It  sounded  as  it  mutt  have  done  under  those  of  Mozart  himself— a  thing 
having  no  other  ambition  than  to  please  indolent  ears.  The  gay  themes  of  the 
first  movement,  in  which  elegance  is  united  with  vitality,  showed  the  true 
candor,  and  the  presto  had  a  fairylike  virtuosity.  One  heretic,  corrupted  by 
the  storm  and  stress  that  mai-k  the  piano  concerto  in  the  hands  of  the 
later  romantics— though  Liszt  is  as  guilty  in  this  respect  as  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors—remarked that  it  was  a  pity  so  great  a  pianist  should  play  such  an 
easy  thing.  As  if  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  lurk  In  every  bar  of  a 
Mozart  concerto  were  not  a  task  that  might  make  even  a  master-pianist 
falter!" 

And  so  when  Messrs.  Iturbi  and  Orlofl  played  music  by  Mozart  in  Boston 
some  wondered  why  they  should  be  willing  to  play  this  "easy"  music,  as  if 
music  by  Mozart  were  not  a  severe  test  for  pianist,  singer  or  orchestra. 

Some  one  asked  recently,  "what  has  become  of  the  charming  Maggie  ^ 
Teyte.  whose  Melisande  must  be  ranked  next  to  Miss  Garden's?"  Late  in  last 
January  she  took  the  part  of  Madama  Butterfly  in  London.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  (Herbert  Hughes)  wTOte  of  her:  "Too  long  has  Miss  Teyte  been 
absent  from  the  English  stage.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear  again  that 
lovely,  rich,  pure  voice  which  years  ago  first  thrilled  some  of  us  in  'Pelleas 


et  Melisande."    Rich  and  lovely  it  is  still,  with  a  very  personal  timbre  1hat= 
L-  unaltered  and  apparently  unalterable.    Not  every  lyric  soprano  is  suited 
to  the  part  of  Cho-Cho-San,  and  in  her  make-up  Miss  Teyte  might  con- 
■  trive  some  tiny  improvements.  But  by  sheer  sympathy  she  won  the  suffrages 
,  of  the  large  audience,  and  triumphed  completely,  as  she  deserved  to  do." 

There  was  a  time  when  Baiakirev's  piano  piece  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  so  that  few  ventured  to  play  it,  but  that  was  when  technic 
did  not  run  in  the  street.  This  piano  piece  was  used  last  month  at  Paris 
in  an  orchestral  transcription  for  a  ballet,  "an  evoqation  of  the  splendor? 
of  oriental  pageantry. 

'  Mr.  Pox-Strangways  of  the  London  Observer  in  an  article  about  the 
singing  of  Handel's  music  says:  "Handel  wrote  at  least  a  thousands  songs 
of  a  simple  harm'oniousness.  They  are  so  simple  that  every  musician  car 
•iiear'  every  note  of  them  by  merely  looking  at  the  printed  page.  They  arc 
therefore  eminently  singable.  Yet  there  is  no  man  or  woman  aUve  todaj 
who  can  sing  them  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  were  once  sung.' 
Walter  Ford  has  edited  seven  volumes  of  Handel's  songSr— 18  in  each  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Fox-Strangways  says  that  Mr.  Ford  in  his  accompanymg  essay; 
has  nothing  to  say  about  diction  "and— much  harder  for  some  to  forgive- 
;  nothing  about  larynx,  glottis  or  diaphragm;  but  much  about  music  and  a 
singing  tone.    He  believes  that  to  sing  Handel  is  to  acquire  these. 

"  'No  exercises  are  better  than  Handel  s  runs.  ...  It  was  not  only  on 
account  of  their  beauty  that  Handel's  melodies  laid  their  spell  upon  the 
world,  but  because,  more  than  any  others,  they  satisfied  the  singer's  in- 
stincts and  revealed  w^hat  a  noble  thing  the  art  of  singing  really  is.  .  .  . 
His  mastery  of  form,  in  which  he  stands  alone  with  Bach,  his  inexliaustablc 
gift  of  melody,  in  which  he  has  no  rival  but  Schubert,  his  knowledge  of  the 
singer's  art,  in  which  he  has  no  rival  at  all,  these  are  points  which  none  can 
miss;  but  those  misunderstand  Handel  who  fail  to  discern  the  length,  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  heart,  the  power  of  his  imagination,  and,  when  he  means 
to  be  dramatic,  the  certainty  of  his  touch.'  "  Mr.  Pox-Strangways  adds:  "The 
whole  weight  of  Handel  s  music  is  thrown  on  the  voicesr— as  solo,  chorus,  or 
occasionally  a  quartet;  and  his  instrumentation  similarly  is  either  obliga- 
tory, or  complementary,  or  very  rarely  (as  in  For  he  shall  feed  his  flock > 
the  string  quartet,  with  the  unobtrusively  useful  harpsichord  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  voice  then  commanded  the  instrument;  it  now  obeys  it.  Thai 
is  why  we  shall  never  hear  Handelian  song  again  in  its  glory.  If  sirigei.3 
will  no  longer  give  time  to  their  art,  if  teachers  have  lost  the  tradition,  o;- 
the  power  of  work,  if  composers  now  write  for  the  pianoforte  with  voice 
obbhgato  and  call  it  a  song,  these  are  the  effects  of  that  cause.  But  sons 
remains,  like  speech,  a  human  things  (philosophers  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  which  of  the  two  came  first) ;  and  those  who  believe  with  Mr.  Ford 
that  the  art  of  singing  is  a  noble  thing  will  still  sing  Handel's  songs  to. 
themselves,  even  if  they  have  to  hide  in  a  garret  or  a  cellar  to  do  it." 


The  critical  acuman.  and  the  vlvU 

characterization  shown  in  this  chap- 
ter and  in  thase  preceding  it  are  agair 
disclosed  in  the    chapter  on  Saral 
I  ]  Bernhardt,  v/hom  he  discusses  not  a. 
an  abstract  artist,  but  as  a  bumar 
being,  "for  her  art  was  essentially  ai 
art  of  instinct  and  sympathy.   Her  rea 
existence    was  on  the    s.-age.    it  r 
doubtful  whether  in  her  innumerabl 
love  affairs  she  ever  really  gave  hersell 
or  lost  herself.    There  w'as  auriositj 
the  sense  of  adventure  the^  desire  t 
probe,  to  explore  other  thoughts  hearU 


soiils.  AH  ner  wnims.  ecceiibnciLies  no/ 
some  bearing  on  her  human  interesi 
Legends  naturally  arose.  In  all  he 
frolic  Sarah  Iwk  herself  seriously.  "Th 
universe  is  Bernhardt,  and  Bernhardt  i 
the  universe;  there  is'  absolutely  noth 
ing  else."  Was  she  for  her  day  "tli 
greatest  actress  in  the  world"?  Ther 
was  Eleanora  Duse.  Bernhardt's  mott 
was  "Quand  neme."  "So  with  th) 
whole  company  of  Daughters  of  Ev 
you  feel  that  they  all  had  a  touch  c 
Quand  meme,  they  were  all  adven 
turers,  all  free.  Joyous,  careless  experl 
menters  with  life." 


wc 
hi! 


»'LE  JONGLEUR  DE  NOTRE  pAMPE" 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  in  "Lc  Jongleur 
de  Notre  Dame,'  opera  in  four  acts 
bv  Jules  Massenet.    The  cast: 

-;  ..  .   ..Mary  Garden 

'"    '  1  aVe"  ■  ._Ce9ai-e  .  Formichi 

Prior 


TrjTf.  TiVsnmeri 

 >tr.  Cortis 

Mme.  Van  Gordon 

 Wr.  Lazzaj-i 

Mr.  Oliviero 


.Edouard  Cotrruil 


FerranUo 

Aii"ol<i  s.vpsy .' .' .' .' .'  .* .' "'  y.  '■  '.  '■  '■  '■  ■ -M'-  Morelato 

The  Chicago  opera  company  brought 
its  eighth  season  in  Boston,  and  prob- 
ably its  most  successful,  to  a  close  last 
night  with  a  brilliant  performance  of 
that  sturdy  old  favorite,  "II  Trovatore." 
The  audience,  as  usual,  filled  the  audi- 
torium to  the  eaves,  and  while  at  first ; 
its  interest  and  enthusia-sm  was  re- 
strained (po.ssibly  the  snow  outside  had 
chilling  effect),  it  gradually  warmed 


1!-.  •  Monk  Poet  -^Theodorj  Riiohj  yj^^ji      received  Mme.  Muzio's  singing 

?h;:  Monk  ^'Xm  ■  ■  ■  -.V  An'-^on.n  N,"oii''ill  of  the  D'Amor  sull-  ali  rosea  in  the  last 
The  Monk  Muik"an'.  .  .^^     .  .n        Dofrerei  act  With  truly  wild  applause  and  not  a 

l  oiidiu  tor   Giorrio  Poiaooo      t.  jg^^  cheers.  Needless  to  say  the  famihar 

Those  who  cynically   resign   them-  i^jsgj,gre  (with  Mr.'  Cortis)  met  with  a 


selves  to  the  idea  that  all  opera  li- 
bretti are  rather  silly  and  most  of  them 
the  height  of  absurdity,  can  not  have 
taken  account  of  "Le  Jongleur."  A 
more  touchingly  naive  bit  of  tapestry 
was  never  woven  out  of  words  and 
legend.  The  absurdity  in  this  opera 
Is  the  custom,  sanctioned  by  the  per- 
sonal success  of  Mary  G;rden  in  the 
role  of  having  a  woman  sing  tne  part 
origin^llv  written  for  a  man.  The  orig- 
inal assumption  was  that  somewhere, 
somehow,  a  woman  must  appear  on  the 
stage,  or  the  production — any  produc- 
tion—w^ould  fail.  "Wings  Over  Europs" 
end  "Journev's  End"  have  since  proved 
otherwise,  but  "Le  Jongleur"  will  doubt- 
less still  be  played  by  a  woman  for 
yesrs  to  come.  „    ,  , 

There  are  reasons  why  Mary  Garden  s 
Interpretation  of  the  role  i.s  good— she 
Invests  it  with  gentleness  and  whimsy, 
and  she  sings  with  velvety  roundness  of 
tone — ^lovely  to  hear,  if  not  specially 
appropriate.  But  in  this  role  more 
than  in  any  other  her  peculiar  manner- 
Isms  are  irritating,  for  they  force  the 
struggling  imagination  baclc  again  and 


of  excruciating  mono!  ,:,  .  i;  need 
hardly  be  said,  howe\  pi,  that  Mr.  Zlm- 
bilist  played  them  with  neatly  pointed 
precision.  In  his  brilliantly  played 
final  group  he  was  forced  to  repeat 
Suk's  lively  Burleska.  Yamada's  Jap- 
anese lullaby  had  remarkable  charm, 
and  the  ring  of  authenticity. 

Enthusiastic  applause  rewarded  Mr 
Zimballst  for  the  pleasure  he  had  given 
an  audience  that  half-filled  the  hall. 
He  was  compelled  to  play  several  en- 
cores, s.  S. 
f"  NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
•'Sen  of  the  Gods" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Bradley  King  from  the  story  by  Rex 
Beach;  directed  by  Frank  Lloyd  and 
presented  by  First  National  with  the 
following  cast:  „  , 

-^am  Lee   Riohard  Barthelme.rs 

Allama  WaVner   5°"-,',""'^  v  .^m'.',»?v'- 

iiipp  Hart   Dorolh.v  iVatl'iev'. .- 

MabPl  Barhnra  Leoiiar  ! 

   Frank  A'.benson 

Fieen  ......Mildred  V^n  Do-r. 

m'v  Kins  Hoo  Ch,in., 


Lee  Ylngr   E.  Al.vn  ^^a!'.f' 

fate  Manaerer 
Waener  ... 
.Mtorner  .... 
Bathurft  .... 
io.v 


. .  .Ivan  Christ 
.Anders  Ranrtnll 
.  .  .George  Irvini" 
. .   .Clande  Kin; 

Piikie  Moor' 
Robert  Honia-.>s 


similar  response. 

Aside  from  the  superb  singing  of  the 
entire  cast,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
stage  settings  and  stage  management. 
No  doubt  much  credit  for  the  smooth- 
ness and  precision  of  the  opera's  pro- 
gress was  due  to  Mr.  Moor,  the  stage 
director.  The  scenes  themselves  were 
unusually  beautiful,  that  of  the  convent 
cloister  in  the  second  act  being  partic- 
ularly lovely  with  the  soft  gray  of  the 

walls  set  against  a  rich  blue  back-/'*-,  n   '  

ground.  The  lig'hting  was  on  all  occa-  I  '^j^  erotic,  arrogant,  selfish  gu:l 
sions  most  fortunate  and  contributedji  i^^^^  j^^g^      ^  who  made  his  for- 

greatly  in  creating  appropriate  atmo-,  .^jjg  manufacturing  highly  scented 
spheres.  The  costumes,  including  those :  ,.  scraps  from  the  stockyards, 

of  the  chorus,  were  fresh  and  attrac-  j^^y  j^j^g  g^^^  marry  a  youth  who  can- 
tive.  Certainly,  at  least  on  the  material  name  his  own  father  or  motner 

side,  it  was  a  noteworthy  performance.  -  —  • 

The  characters  in  "II  Trovatore"  are, 
of  course,  hardly  more  than  vehicles 
for  the  melodious  arias  which  Verdi 
lavished  on  this  opera.  Needless  to  say, 
Mme.  Muzio  and  Messrs.  Cortis,  Ing- 
hilleri  and  Lazzari  sang  gorgeously.  To 
Mme.  Van  Gordon  went  the  one  role 
which  has  much  semblance  of  a  human 


gypsy.  To  it  she  brought  more  than  a 
modicum  of  a  histrionic  fervor  and  the 
beauty  of  her  deep  contralto  voice.    It  j 
was  her  dramatic  singing  in  the  second] 
act  which  aroused  the  audience  from  its , 
l<?tha;rgy  and  won  her  a  personal  tri- 
umph. 1 
As  Mr.  Moranzoni  took  up  the  baton  i 
to  begin  the  last  act  he  received  a 
mild  ovation  which  he  assuredly  de- 
served.   It  was  largely  his  sympathetic 
conducting  that   made   an  old  ,  opera 
shine  with  a  new  lustre.      ■  • 


EFREM  ZIMBALIST 


again  to  the  realization  that  "Le  Jon-  [being,  that  of  Azucena    the  avenging 

gleur"  is  fefninine.  He  coquets,  he  leaps;  v,^-„crv,f  n.nv»  th=.n  a 

girlishly,  he  stops  sawing  on  his  little* 
viol  in  order  to  brandish  aloft  the  bow 
■vi'ith  high  note,  while  the  accommodat- 
ing violinists  in  the  orchestra,  unheed- 
ing, continued  the  forgotten  viol's  ac- 
companiment. She  is  best  in  the  la.st 
act,  parading  pathetic  entertainment 
before  the  grateful,  gentle  Virgin.  \ 
Mr.  Polacco  as  usual  brought  outj 
the  beauties  of  the  score  with  skill  and 
authority — the  moments  of  medieval 
song,  the  religious  chants,  the  patches 
of  French  sentimentality  that  Mas- 
se*^-t  could  not  avoid. 

Notably  fine  singing  wa."!  done  by 
Formichi  and  by  Defrere.  Cotreull  acted 
and  sang  with  dignity.  There  was 
much  npplause  for  the  singers  and  for 
Mr.  Polacco. 

The  opera  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  dances,  solo  and  ensemble,  by 
the  ballet.  The  ballet  showed  Itself 
proficient  in  all  the  various  schools  of 
ballet  .  .  .  sur  Ics  points,  and  character- 
istic dancing.  Tne  ensemble  is  good, 
and  there  are  many  cnarming  individ- 
ual dancers.  Ruth  Pryor's  "Flight  of 
the  Bumblebee."  small  and  agitated,  had 
charming  individuality.  The  dance  of 
the  Puss  in  Boots  and  the  lovely  White 
Cat — Puss  of  the  handsome  whiskers, 


and  White  Cat  of  furry,  feline  distinc- 
tion, was  very  good  indeed.  Most  beau- 
tiful was  the  last  dance,  in  which  un- 
usual manipulation  of  silk  costumes 
and  changing  lights,  made  an  effect 
of  thrilling  lovehness  against  the  deep 
black  and  silver  curtains.  E.  B. 


but  if  he  has  a  drop  of  Chinese  blood 
concealed  in  his  anatomy  the  racial 
barrier  is  up,  and  may  not  be  vaulted, 
climbed  through  or  under.  Such  is  th. 
illogical  conclusion  of  "Son  of  the 
Gods,"  Richard  Barthelmess's  fourth 
talking  picture.  It  is  an  unfortunaL; 
departure  from  the  three  which  have 
gone  before,  "Weary  River,"  'Drag" 
and  "Young  Nowheres,"  in  that  it  takes 
our  popular  screen  star  out  of  the  land 
of  human,  plausible  and  believable  en- 
deavor. Not  that  this  w-ill  matter  to 
his  hordes  of  admirers.  Saturday  after 
noon  this  reviewer  had  his  choice  of  a 
sesip-  in  the  third  row  front  or  of  stand- 
ing in  the  fourteenth  row  of  the  lobby 
waiters.  From  the  third  row  fron: 
nothing  escapes  one:  emotions  are 
magnified,  speech  is  thunderous. 

California  censorship  obviously  had 
a  hand  in  the  shaping  of  "Son  of  the 
Gods."  It  would  not  permit  miscegena- 
tion to  become  an  actuality  even  in 
screen  fiction.    So  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mrs. 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  after-  King  were  forced  to  find  a  happy  end 
noon,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  little  heard  of  ing  for  the  twisted  love  affair  of  Sani 
late  in  Boston,  played  the  following  i  ^ee,  who  believed  himself  the  s^^ 

program:  Brahms  Sonata  in  D  minor;  iJlt  J  ^nrf^f  A^r;,,^  wanner  ^hn  had 
Pr^riprirk  Stork   Concerto  In  D  minor'  I  Vernal,  and  of  Allama  Wagner,  who  had 

JosfpT  Achron'sStc  B?earl"  Z^rZHneJ^T^r^r^  Khint  of 

/-■v,„„,.„„  ■^/r^i^,,^ir..^■  T/^.,^,.,^,  ciiir  tiii>-    lifc  on  two  contincnts.   There  IS  hint  ot 
Chan.son  Meditation,  Joseph  fauk,  aur- i . .  .       f„„„„ j  „„„„i,,„i.^„  ,„v,„„  irii-or^ 
T^«,.„„i,  -u-n™™^.,   vi,>.i,i..o   viir-ii    this  enforced  conclusion  when  Eileen 
le.ska   Koscak  Yamada,  Kuiuka.  Kuru-     ,  ,     ,  ,.„,  o,„  „„,,„  r'otv. 

^I'if^r'  ^""^"'^^   S^^--°-''^':o"l?c°  sc\VuTa'^o'w^^  Clfine^; 

^^r^^  Virtuoso  Violinist  it  k  also,  Si^o^^''^^  X'^^e^J^^^t^^  l!^ 


til  n 

In  Syr 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 

As  Mr.  Schelling  was  in  Chicago,  con- 
ducting his  "Morocco"  and  playing  the 
piano  at  a  concent  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Wallace  Goodrich 
commented  on  the  history  and  the  use 
of  the  instruments  composing  "The 
Brass  Choir,"  in  a  lucid  and  interesting 
manner.  There  were  helpful  pictures 
thrown  on  the  screen;  also  some  that 
were  curious  and  amusing.  The  pro- 
gram announced  was  as  follows:  Liadov-| 
Glazounov,  Fanfares  (for  the  .nibilee  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov  in  1890).  Beethoven' 
Overture.  "Leonore"  No.  3.  Tcihaikosvky, I 
Excerpt  for  horn  from  Symphony  No  5 


necessary  to  have  Dten  an  infant  prod 
igy.  Too  many  of  those  who  have  worn 
precocious  laurei.-.  remain  infant  prodi- 
gies to  the  end  of  their  days,  repeating 
forevr  the  programs  of  their  child- 
hood. Mr.  Zimbalist's  unconventional 
program  showed  clearly  enough  that  he 
was  not  content  to  stand  still,  how- 
ever one  inight  doubt  the  intrin.sic 
value  of  some  of  the  music  he  had 
chosen  for  performance. 

Mr.  Zimbalist  brought  to  his  task  a 
technical  equipment  admirably  agile, 
clean  and  sure.  He  produces  tone  that 
has  a  certain  breadth  even  when  it  is 
most  clear  and  light,  that  can  achieve 
expressive  warmth  but  never  wallows 
in  it.  In  the  first  movemnt  of  Brahms's 
D  minor  sonata  he  seemed  none  too 
well  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  mu- 
sic, none  too  sure  of  its  style.  The  re- 
sult was  a  performance  from  which  the 
spark  of  life  was  absent.  Nor  was  his 
style  quite  impeccable  in  the  adagio, 
though  here  the  flexible  beauty  and  the 
warmth  of  his  tone  gave  pleasure.  To 
the  third  movement,  however,  he  gave 
exquisite  grace  and  delicacy,  to  the  last 
a  strong,  .spirited  rhythm  that  com- 
pensated for  earlier  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Stock,  the  excellent  conductor  of 
the  Chicago  Sympliony  Orchestra,  in 


up  atmosphr:r  in  the  ramshackle,  taw-") 
dry  town  that  was  Nome,  Alaska,  in  the  , 
1890's.    These  .scenes  in  and  out  of  the  | 
frowzy  dance  halls  and  eating  houses, 
filed  with  nondescript  riff-raff'  Irom  all 
over  the  world,  have  an  authentic  tang 
that  is  woefidly  lacking  in  the  story 
itself. 

The  story  begins  in  the  far  north  In 
a  small  Eskimo  town  on  the  seacoast. 
The  chief  of  the  Eskimos,  Lanak,  has 
a  beautiful  half-caste  wife,  Talu,  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  her  suiToundings 
and  longs  for  the  life  of  a  white  woman. 
A  ship  comes  in  under  the  command  of 
a  dishonest  white  trader,  Jones,  and 
his  villanous-looking  mate,  Duke. 
Jones's  purpose  is  to  trade  cheap  com- 
modities for  valuable  furs,  but  he  Ls 
not  averse  to  a  little  dalliance,  and  I 
when  he  sees  Talu  his  one  idea  is  to 
get  possession  of  her.  Tempted  on 
board  the  ship  by  the  promise  of  a 
dress.  Talu  is  made  drunk  by  Jones, 
but  as  he  kisses  her  a  great  mass  of 
ice  crushes  the  boat  and  she  is  barelv 
saved  by  Lanak.  Beaten  by  him  on 
their  reaching  home,  Talu  rushes  off 
to  Jones  and  begs  him  to  take  her  away 
with  him. 

Months  later  in  Nome  Talu  Is  disil- 
lusioned and  unhappy,  for  she  finds 
that  white  people  look  down  on  her  for 
her  mixed  blood.    Unable  to  endure  it 
she  begs  Duke  to  take  her  back  to  her 
hu.sband,  but  Jones  discovers  the  plan,  . 
kills  Duke  and  heads  south  with  the 
protesting  Talu,  closely  folowed  by  the  i 
ultra-forgiving  Lanak.   Talu  and  Jones  \ 
fall  into  a  crevasse,  Jones  is  crushed  to  i 
death  and  Talu  dies  in  her  husband's  ' 
arms.    A.side  from  the  noble  efforts  of 
Miss  Ulric,  there  are  good  performances 

by  Ullrich  Haupt  as  Jones  and  by  Louis 
Wolhetm  as  Duke.    Rcbert  FYazer  was 
I  not  at  his  best  as  the  Eskimo  hus- 
I  band.  e.  L.  H. 


(Mr.  ValkeAier).    Poulenc,  Sonata  for,  ^....^^^   .   ... 

horn,  trumpet  and  trombone  (Messrs.!  the  concerto  to  which  Mr.  Zimbalist 
tValkenier,  Mager  and  Rochut).    r;nnn.<:       cravo  vpsterrinv  its  first,  Bo.ston  nerform- 


„   Conus. 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  (Oscar 
Shumsky,  violinist).  Song,  "When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home."  Skil- 
ton,  Indian  Dance.  Only  one  movement 
of  Poulenc's  entertaining  trifle  was 
played.  Was  the  sonata  the  one  for  the 
same  brass  instruments  with  piano  per- 
formed in  Paris  in  1923?  Master 
Shumsky  has  played  here  before 

The  children  showed  a  lively  interest 
iri  Mr.  Goodrich's  talk;  enjoyed  the 
pictures  and  applauded  the  music  bv 
the  soloists  and  the  numbers  conducted 
by  Mr.  Goodrich.  The  next  and  last  of 
these  concerts  will  be  on  March  1  The 

S»°li^!!l  ^^^'"^^  '""Sic  by  LoefEler, 
Respighi,  Ravel.  'I 


after  Lee  Ying's  death  the  fact  thai  he 
was  a  foundling,  given  a  haven  of  af- 
fection in  a  Chinese  home.  The  one 
dramatic  scene  of  the  whole  picture  ar 
rives  abruptly  when  Allama,  enraged 
at  learning  that  she  has  thrown  ner 
self  at  "a  dirty  Chinaman, "  publicly 
flogs  him  in  a  Monte  Carlo  dining  place. 
That  is  the  humiliation  which  sends  the 
disillusioned  Sam  back  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, with  hate  of  all  Caucasians  in  his 
heart.  Coa-iistency  should  have  ."topped 
the  story  there;  but  studio  stubborn- 
ness insisted  on  a  routine  finisli.  witli 
Allama  begging  and  receiving  absolu- 
tion from  the  stoical  Sam. 

Mr.  Barthelmess  blends  dignity  and 
stolidity  in  his  acting.  wheUier  his 
raiment  be  oriental  or  American. 
Miss  Bennett,  despite  an  over-written 
role,  gives  an  illuminative  characteriza- 
tion as  Allama:  and  Mr.  Wancn,  Mr 
King  and  Mr.  Randolph  are  parMculariy 
effective  as  Yee  Ling.  Bathu.st.  th- 
English  playwright,  and  the  soap  mag- 
nate. Pictorially,  "Son  of  the  Gods" 
has  much  to  commend  it.      W.  E.  G. 


"IL  TROVATORE" 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "II  Tro-. 
vatore,  an  opera  by  Salvatore  Camma- 
fu'""^!'}"  Giuseppe  Verdi,  presented  by 
the  Chicago  civic  opera  company,  Mr 
Moranzoni  conducting,  with  the  follow- 
mg  cast: 


I  Leonora 
I  Inez  . . . 


..  Mr«e.  Muiioi 

.Mme.  d  Permanoy 


gave  yesterday  its  first  Boston  perform- 
ance, put  together  a  piece  of  music 
reflecting  the  skilled  musicianship  of 
its  composer  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  instrument  for  which 
he  was  writing.  The  concerto  .showed 
no  recognizable  individuality,  however, 
unless  i^.  were  that  of  a  very  minor 
Glazunov  trying  to  disguise  his  essen- 
tial romanticism  under  a  feverish  pro- 
fusion of  recondite  modulations.  A 
brilliantly  showy  final  movement,  vei-y 
mixed  in  style,  venturing  occasionally 
into  dalliance  with  the  defunct  whole- 
tone  scale,  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
the  di.splay  of  the  performer's  technical 
powers.  As  a  whole  the  work  was  much 
too  long  for  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
either  material  or  treatment.  Mr.  Zim- 
bali.st  tackled  its  difiBculties  success- 
fully. 

Achron's  Suite  BizaiTe,  a  set  of  short 

pieces  labelled  Etincelles,  Quasi  valse,   ,  „     „,i,.„„i„  ♦„  k» 

Grace,  Grimace...  Galanterie^  Pastorale,  fj^-  ^A^'^H^f^.^yHL  hut  thl  (  J^^fn,? 
I  Moment  dramatique,  Marche  grotesque. I  "'^'"u'^  j"!"?f,lTI'J'^^^^^  t2 
I  proved  no  more  End  no  less  bizarre  than  fPn^^'^ii'^^^f^'yL^^..^^  3 
•:  r  r,-  cf  thii  ccmpcssr  s  work,  which  i?  ^^"^  "'°1v,^c '  .VIh  ?S  K?,n^in« 
,  to  say  that  it  leaves,  for  all  its  undoubt-         ^^"^  ^''^  Ae^■otea  to  building 

ed  ingenuity,  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction, 

a  sour  taste  in  the  month,  and  an  effect 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Frozen  Justice"- 

An  all-ialk  'iir  soreen  dfania  adiirled  b.v 
Son.va  L,evien  (roni  (he  story  b.v  Emar  Mik- 
keisen.  with  dialorne  b.v  Owen  Davis;  di- 
rected b.v  .\lan  Pwan  and  presented  b.v 
William  Fox  with  the  followini:  rast : 

Tain   ■.  LeiKire  Tlric 

1-annk   Robert  Frazer 

Dnke  ,  l.nni!:  AVnIheint 

("aotain  Jnneg   rilruh  Hanni 

T..illle  Ca,sino    Tom-  Patricol.i 

Pan<'er    GertrVlde  .\stor 

Swede     F.I  Brendel 

One  of  the  world's  mast  futile  occu- 
pations is  the  attempt  to  give  advice.' 
especially  to  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
what  they  think  the  public  wants,  in 
other  words,  moving  picture  producers. 
Sometimes  they  need  it  so  badly,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  imposible  to  refrain. 
"Frozen  Justice."  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Keith-Albec  Theatre,  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  to  ruin  a 
perfectly  good  cast  headed  by  a  star.j 
interesting  above  the  average.  Lenorcj 
Ulric,  snatched  from  the  fostering  hands! 
of  David  Bclasc-o  and  turned  loose  in] 
a  welter  of  melodrama  and  fake  scen-t 


PARK 

I  An  all  talkins  ci.in)od.v  drama  adaptei  hv 
i' A.  A.  Kline  fnmi  the  novel  by  Ja.v  GeUer; 
I  (lirecled  b.v  tdward  H.  Griffith  and  presented 
,  b.v  Pathe  with  the  lollowinr  fast:" 

tonnie  Ha.vden  Conetanee  Bennett 

,T»tf  M'  Lean   Rests  Toonie.v 

Noel  >e  in?  Robert  Ames' 

Beverl.v  Ha.v.ien  Mahlon  Hamilton, 

Marsrer.v  Mears   Ilka  Chase 

Cant.  Daiiforlh    ...   .  John  Loder 

Sall.v  Vandewater   Poll.T  Ann  Ynun£  | 

Constance  Bennett,  after  an  absence 
of  several  years,  returns  to  the  screen  in 
"Rich  People,"  now  sh|fcing  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  The  film  designed  to  be 
a  triumphal  affair  for  her.  and  there  is 
no  question  that  it  gives  a  very  charm- 
ing, nattiral  and  decorative  performance. 
There  Is  a  hitch,  however,  in  the  per- 
son of  her  leading  man.  for  he  picks  up 
the  picture  and  walks  off  with  it  quite 
in  the  manner  of  William  Powell.  Regis 
Toomey  is  the  culprit,  he  who  died  so 
cheerfully  and  so  effectively  in  "Alibi" 
FrOm  first  to  last  he  carries  the  inter- 
est and  sympathy  of  the  spectator  with 
his  lovable  awkardness,  honest  serious- 
ness and  ingratiating  smile.  Briefly, 
here  is  a  new  star  in  the  making,  al- 
ready made,  in  fact,  if  his  performance 
in  this  film  gets  anything  like  the  at- 
tention it  de-servcs.  His  part  is  not  too 
ea.\v,  cither,  for  a  poor  but  noble  youth 
in  love  with  a  rich  girl  is  apt  to  be  un- 
bearably priggish,  but  he  plays  it  to 
perfection,  with  a  naturalness  that  is 
positively  startling. 

Connie  Hayden.  wealthy  and  attrac- 
tive, meets  Jeff  McLean,  an  insurance 
agent,  who  rescues  her  from  a  nasty 
situation  when  her  car  breaks  down  at 
night.  At  first  she  finds  him  only- 
amusing,  but  the  more  she  knows  him 
the  more  interested  she  becomes.  Final- 
ly they  fall  in  love,  though  Jeff  pro- 
tests that  it  is  idiocy  on  account  of  her 
wealth  and  position.  Connie  is  engaged 
j  to  marry  a  nice  boy  in  her  own  crowd 
!  whom  she  likes  but  does  not  love,  and 
I  when  Jeff  discovers  it.  he  thinks  she 
I  has  been  playing  with  him.  In  the  end 
she  leaves  her  fiance  and,  in  her  wed-; 
ding  dress,  goes  to  find  Jeff.  Not  ai 
very  original  tale,  but  so  well  acted  by' 
everyone,  including  Robert  Ames  as  the  ' 
jilted  suitor,  that  it  provides  an  ex-' 
tremely  pleasant  entertainment.  1 
On  the  same  bill  is  The  Racketeer,"' 
an  exciting  and  effectively  written  melo- 
drama with  Rcbert  Armstrong  in  the' 
title  role.  An  all-powerful  gangster  )je- 
friends  a  woman  who  has  left  her  itus-  ' 
band  for  love  of  a  gifted  but  enatic 
violinist.  He  has  the  mu-sician  brought ' 
back  to  health  and  falls  in  love  with ; 
the  woman.  She  Is  grateful  and  finaUy ' 
agrees  to  marry  himl  while  loving  the* 
other  man.  There  is  an  unexpected  and ! 
dramatic  solution.  Mr.  Armstrong  gives! 
an  excellent  performance  in  the  title'' 
role,  and  Carol  Lombard  is  strikingly! 
good  as  the  heroine.  Paul  Hurst  is| 
capital  as  a  hard-boiled  cop.  and  Roland' 
Drew  makes  a  plausible  musician 

  E.  L.  H. 

SCOLLAY  SQl ARE 
"In  the  \c.\t  Room" 

An  all-talking  my.^itcry  drama, 
adapted  from  the  play  of  th.'>  .samel 
name  by  Harriet  Ford  and  Eleanor 
Robson  Belmont:  directed  by  Edward' 
Cline  and  presented  by  First  N.ttional 
with  the  following  cast: 

James   Godfre.v   Ja.-fe  jiiilli.i 

Lorna  .  .    Kiitf    h  t' 

PhiUp  ^  an  tine   v.hn  <!  P,,i,> 

Farkii.   thf.  butler  i    e  \ni«ir. 


I  .Mis.   Or,^nt,o'                          AiTsie  HerrOiK 
Jliisreri.ir   G  a-                   ,  ,Ti"Witl  .leniiin!:- 
Sniizer                     ...       .Webster  Campbell 
:  French  .Exporter  Lucieii  Prival 

I    As  a  play,  back  In  1923,  "In  the  Next 


Room"  achieved  an  average  success  as 
a  thriller.  Its  action  was  confined  to 
one  room  in  which  all  the  characters 
gathered  at  one  time  or  another.  In 
the  next  room,  with  wide  doors  be- 
tween, stood  a  boulle  cabinet,  just  ac- 
quired b.v  Philip  Vantine,  elderly  col- 
lector of  antiques.  Several  persons 
who  entered  that  unseen  chamber  never 
returned.  A  scream  or  a  groan,  a  thud. 
1  corpse.  These  deaths,  of  mysterious 
cause,  became  matters  of  researc,h  by 
police,  by  young  Godfrey,  a  reporter 
disliked  by  old  Vantine.  There  was  a 
suave  visitor,  M.  Crossard,  who  called 
himself  a  diamond  impwrter  and  seemed 
over  an.xious  to  gain  private  access  to 
the  cabinet.  He  had  his  reasons;  to  re- 
trieve a  fortune  in  precious  stones 
[which  had  been  stolen  in  Europe  and 
muggled  into  America  via  the  highly 
cspectable  cabinet.  Our  recollection  is 
hat  when  cornered.  M.  Crossard  turned 
he  knob  which  released  a  deadly  trickle 
f  poison  and  committed  suicide.  The 
'poison  had  been  put  there  to  protect 
the  loot. 

The  screen  play  which  Harvey  Gates 
and  James  Starr  have  written  and 
which  Mr.  Cline  has  directed  in  un- 
convincing fa.-ihion,  takes  up  a  part  of 
the  original  plot,  introduces  a  minor 
complication.  Parks,  a  cadaverous  but- 
ler employed  for  many  years  by  the 
former  owner  of  the  house  and  retained 
by  Vantine,  has  gone  into  bootlegging 
as  an  avocation.  Having  sole  know- 
ledge of  a  secret  stairway  to  the  wine 
cellar,  his  only  need  was  to  keep  that 
knowledge  from  inquisitive  person.?. 
Thus  he  appears  as  a  secondary  villain, 
if  not  the  master-mind,  until  the  weakly 
contrived  climax  is  reached.  Also,  we 
have  a  beautiful  French  girl,  fleeing 
from  the  Paris  police,  concealed  in  the 
cabinet  by  Crossard.  who  previously  had 
reduced  her  to  a  cataleptic  state  for 
preservation,  as  it  were.  It  is  she  who, 
in  the  end.  explains  the  m.ystery  of  the 
cabinet.  It  is  obvious  why  Snitzer,  a 
rival  jewel  thief,  met  his  death.  He  did 
not  know  of  the  poison  spring;  Crass- 
ard  should  have  known,  yet  he  dies  in 
like  manner.  It  Is  all  very  bewildering. 
The  action  Is  slow,  the  episodes  too 
frequently  are  unrelated,  left  dangling. 
There  are  shrieks  in  darkened  cham- 
bers and  the  traditional  dumb  detec- 
tives. Morel  and  Grady,  to  startle  or  to 
amuse  the  groundlings.  The  best  acting 
is  by  Mr.  Prival  as  the  notorious  dia- 
mond thief.  He  reminds  one,  in  person 
and  in  technique,  of  Eric  von  Stroheim. 
The  photography  Is  none  too  clear;  a^ 
for  the  recording,  those  In  the  rear 
rows  must  have  found  it  difBrult  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  W.  E.  G. 


of  unnatural,  quite  impossible  Incidents? 
Suffice  that  Eddie  sings  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, in  his  dressing  room,  in  the  can- 
teens, in  the  trenches,  and  always  to 
orchestral  accompaniment;  that  he 
coughs  and  coughs,  so  that  many  in  the 
audience  cough  in  sympathy.  In  the 
end.  after  the  verdict  which  should 
have  restored  him  to  Helen  and  to  his 
little  "pal"  Jean,  the  newsboy.  Eddie 
collapses  and  dies.  It  is  a'  depressing 
narrative  and  a  cheerless  climax. 

Miss  Compson's  sole  ta.sk  is  to  sus- 
tain a  worried  look,  a  silly  occupation 
for  such  a  competent  actress.  Master 
Darro  really  should  be  removed  from 
Mr  Dowling's  melancholy  Influence. 
Twice  this  youngster  has  been  com- 
pelled to  sob  his  way  through  a  picture. 
So  bright  a  lad  deserves  a  happier  ex- 
istence. W.  E.  G. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 

"Blaze  o'  Glory'' 

An   all-lalkins  acrppn   draoia.  adapted 
Rpnaiid  Hoffni.ui  from  the  story  by  Ttiomap 
B(i.-(1:    ilirpciod    b.v    Reiiaiid    Hoflman  and 
Gc'uge  .1.  rr'  IMP  and  prpsenled  b.v  Sono  An 
"iih  rhp  foliowinff  CHst: 

lyMi  '  Williame   Eddie  D.iwline 

[l''""    ,  ■  Belt.v  ronu'son 

Mi"i"nel   Ferdinand  Silinmaiin-Heink 

f   Prankip  Dai  io 

I  S"';  ■  .■   Henr,v  B.  Walthall 

Dislnct  AUoraey   Williani  Davulsi.n 

.A™"   Ertdip  Conrad 

I  lon.v     .   .    Frank  Sat>ini 

I    Eddie  Dowllng,  once  a  pretty  good 
I  musical  comedy  balladist  and  lately  a 
not-so-good    screen    sentimentalist,  is 
appearing  in  person  this  week  at  the 
Uptown  and  the  Olympia  theatres.  He 
j  i.-;  in  street  clothes,  for  he  is  spending 
,  j  most  of  his  wakeful  hours  in  taxicabs 
between  the  two  houses.   He  sings  .sev- 
eral songs  from  his  first  talking  motion 
picture,  "The  Rainbow  Man,"  including 
the   one   about   the    flowers    growing  . 
round  the  door,  children  playing  on  ' 
the  floor,  and  relates  a  few  amusing 
anecdotes.   After  him  comes  his  second 

I  ]  talking  picture,  "Blaze  o'  Glory."  with  j 
1  Mr.  Dowling  as  the  singing  hero.  Can-  I 

dor  compels  the  admission  that  Eddie  j 
I  of  the  flesh  is  more  entertaining  and 
more  likable  than  Eddie  of  the  film. 
To  be  .sure  he  is  handicapped  by  one  | 

I I  of  the  most  maudlin  stories  yet  set  to  ■ 

^■ords  and  music.  He  has  to  be  a 
aassed  war  veteran,  on  trial  for  the  de- 
liberate murder  of  one  Carl  Hummel, 
n  German  whose  life  Eddie  had  spared 
I  wice  in  the  course  of  the  '•■ar.  Hummel, 
to.ssed  later  by  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
nence  into  the  path  of  Helen,  Eddie's 
loving  wife,  had  thought  her  single,  and 
when  lold  the  facts  was  assuring  Helen 
that  he  would  Import  a  German  spe- 
cialist to  remove  the  cough  from  Eddie's 
lungs.  Eddie,  watching  from  a  by- 
ment  window  and  seeing  only  a  dis- 
loyal wife  and  an  ungrateful  Hun,  had 
shot  the  latter  through  the  heart. 

Mr.  V/althall.  as  Eddies  counsel, 
takes  jury  and  audience  by  a  series  of 
flash-backs  to  the  time  when  Eddie 
quit  a  profitable  .show  life  to  enlist,  and 
carries  him  along  through  various  epi- 
sodes in  the  war  and  back  to  the  court- 
room. So  effective  are  Mr.  Walthall's 
exposition  and  pleadings  that  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  arises  to  ask  for  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  jury  gives 
it.  Ei'ery  one,  from  the  judge  down, 
secQis  to  ignore  the  sophistries  of  Wal- 
thall's arguments,  the  unbroken  series 


Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  the  fourth 
concert  of  the  Monday  night  series  last 
evening  in  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik.  Strauss,  "Till  Eu- 
lenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks."  Honegger, 
concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
Dvorak,  symphony  No.  5,  E  miju>r, 
"Fiom  the  New  World." 

The  soloist  was  Maurice  Marechal. 
for  whom  Honegger  wrote  the  concerto 
played  last  night  for  the  first  time  any- 
where. Mr.  Marechal,  born  at  Dijon, 
was  awarded  a  first  prize  for  playing 
the  violoncello  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory in  1911.  For  some  years  he  was 
the  first  'cellist  of  several  Parisian  or- 
chestras, but  of  late  years  he  has  led 
the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

Honegger  composed  this  concerto  In 
1928-9.  The  performance  was  delayed 
■  until  it  could  take  place  in  Boston  un- 
der Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction,  with 
Mr.  Marschal,  violoncellist.  Honegger 
Iwrote  a  little  note  about  the  work; 
a  short  but  sufficient  argument  to 
the  effect  that  the  three  movements, 
enchained  without  a  pause,  .are  in  the 
traditional  form.  The  first  movement 
has  two  contrasting  elements:  one  a 
suave  melodic  line;  the  other  a  rhyth- 
mic pattern.  The  former  is  a  more 
sustained  and  emotional  song  than  one 
is  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
composer's  instrumental  compositions; 
the  latter  has  little  distinction  except 
for  its  unusual  contents,  which  are  for 
the  display  of  technical  proficiency,  but 
the  orchestral  portion  of  this  move- 
ment is  interesting  even  when  some 
combinations  and  effects  excite  sur- 
prise rather  than  whole-hearted  p.d- 
miratlon.  Mr.  Honegger  says  that  the 
second  movement  is  a  scng  in  imitation 
of  a  fjprth  America^  rlndian  .  ctiafct.l 
This  rsi^riot  the  first  ti&i^  he/ha.*  looked! 
kindly  on  this  racial  music.  One  of  his 
earlt9.st.  orchestral  pieces  ■  witih  'Noith 
Agierican  themfe  was  performed  •  here 
when  he  visited  Boston.  The -present 
song  is  charming  in  its  melancholv  and  : 
it  was  simply  presented.  In  the  "finale 
we  .  preferred  the  .  second  sentimental 
theme  to  the  "gay  and  rhythmical- 
main  body  of  the  movement.  Again 
there  was  singular  instrumentation  as 
when  the  wind  instruments  apparently 
mocked  the  sentimental  song,  impatient 
to  have  their  say.  Mr.  Marechal  is  an 
accomplished  artist,  having  a  beautiful 
rich,  but  not  cloying  tone  in  song  pas- 
sages; a  violoncellist  of  fine  taste,  pos- 
sessmg  a  fluent  and  accurate  technic 
He  was  recalled  several  times. 

The  remaining  numbers  on  the  pro-  ; 
gram  wej-e  of  a  popular  nature,  nor  Is  I 
the  word  "popular"  here  used  In  the  ! 

obnoxious  sense.   The  i<t"llghtful  music  j 
by    Mozart;    the    dazzling    brilliance  I 
shown  by  the  orchestra  in  Strauss'sjj 
admirable  tone-poem,  and  tlie  sym- 1 
phony,  with  its  direct  appeal,  justly 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  very 
large  audience. 
The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
on  Monday,  "March  17.    Renee  Longy- 
Miquella,  pianist,  R'ill  be  the  soloist.  , 

ED\VARD  MATTHEWS 

Edward  Matthews,  baritone,  sang  the 
following  music  last  night  at  Jordan 
Hall:  Amarilli,  mia  bella  (Caccini); 
Gia  'ilsole  dal  Gange  (Scarlatti);  When 
I  am  laid  in  earth,  from  "Dido  and  I 
Aeneas"  (Purcell) :  Where'er  you  walk—  i 
Aria  from  "Semele"  (Handel).  Four' 
Schubert  songs:  Nacht  und  traume;  An 
die  Leier;  Du  bist  die  ruh;  Rastlose 
liebe;  There  be  none  of  beauty's  daugh- 
ters (Quilter) ;  It  was  a  lover  and  his 
lass  (Quilter);  All  things  that  we  clasp 
(Bridge);  The  last  song  (Rogers).  Negro 
spirituals:  New  Born  Again  (arr.  by 
William  Heilmann) ;  I  Want  Two  Wings 
I  (arr.  by  Edward  Matthews) ;  Done  Made 
My  Vow  (arr.  by  Percival  Parham;  On 
ma  Journey  (arr.  by  Edward  Boatner). 

Mr.  Matthews  gave  pleasure  to  a  large 
audience  by  his  genuine  musicianship. 
He  has  a  voice  tof  rich  and  pleasing 
jquality.  If  limited  range  and  volume; 
Ihe  has  some  faults  of  production,  too, 
that  further  curtail  the  usefulness  of  his 
instrument — sometimes  his  breath  fails 
him  in  long  sustained  passages,  and  his 
high  notes  retreat  into  the  head.-  But 


the  sincerity  anH^mplicity  of  his  per- 
formance, the  warmth  and  intensity  of 
his    feeling,    the    deft    grace    of  hi.s 
phrasing,  make  his  songs  delightful.   It  i 
is  his  power,  limited,  as  is  his  voice,  to  i 
give  musical  audiences  glimpses. of  fresh  i 
beauty  in  the  songs  so  often  he^rd  m 
concert  halls.' 

His  diction,  not  too  accurate,  and 
'  even  in  English  uncertain  of  some  vowel 
sounds,  is  remarkably  clear  and  ex- 
pressive.   His  readings  of  the  words  of 
poems  are  as  sensitive  and  moving  as 

his  singing.  .    .  ,   .x,         .  , 

When  he  has  gained  further  control 
of  his  warm,  reedy  voice,  when  he  has 
polished  his  diction,  when  he  has  added 
to  his  rhythmic  gifts  the  ability  to  select 
unerring  tempi,  he  will  be  a  first-rate 
singer.  . 

A  large  audience,  and  an  appreciable 
number  of  sponsors  gave  the  singer 
much  applause,  and  demanded  addi- 
tions to  the  announced  program.  His 
singing  of  negro  spirituals,  including  a 
very  charming  one  arranged  by  him- 
self, was  refined  but  emotional— full  of 
the  naive  faith  and  simple  pathos  and 
humor  with  which  they  should  be  sung. 

E  B 

ANGNA  ENTERS 

Angna  Enters  is  one  of  the  few  danc- 
ers now  in  the  public  eye  who  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  modernistic  school  of  the  art  to 
prove  entertaining  to  her  audiences 
j  Neither  does  she  demand  the  spectacu- 
I  lar  in  costume.    Instead,  she  select; 
'  characteristic  episodes  of  the  day  ol 
I  her  grandmother,  or  her  mother,  oi 
j  possibly  some  ancestor  of  another  land 
'  than  ours,  and  presents  them  for  in- 
spection, dressed  up  in  what,  maybe 
she  has  resurrected  from  a  generous 
attic.    Once  the  gown  is  on— Presto! 
Her  entire  person  Is  transformed  foi 
the  part. 

Miss  Enters  looks  yoimg.  Where  car 
she  have  seen  all  these  old-fashioned 
girls  and  ladies,  who  looked  shy  anc 

j  coquettish  as  they  whirled  in  long, 
high-necked  evening  gowns  with  deep 
berthas?    Or  jerkily  fingered  out  then 

'  "pieces"  on  the  piano  on  commence- 
ment day^    Or  who  flirtatiously  prom- 

I  enaded  in  the  park  in  tight,  black 
basques  buttoned  straight  up  the  front 
over  big-bustled  green  skirts,  beneatl 
little  parasols  adorned  with  pink  rib- 
bons? Whether  she  represents  the 
awkward  schoolgirl,  or  the  young  16tt 
century  Spanish  dancer,  clad  in  sweep- 
ing velvet  and  gold,  curtseying  before 
royalty  in  the  "Pavana,"  or  whatevei 
she  chooses,  her  miming  is  refreshinglj 
skilful  and  perfect. 

Her  program  yesterday  afternoon 
given  in  the  Hotel  Statler  ballroom  be- 
fore a  large  and  fashionable  audience 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Travelers  Aid  So- 
ciety, was  not  new.  Doubtless  many.  If 
nor  all,  of  those  present  had  previously 
seen  the  same  "episodes,"  as  Miss  En- 
ters adroitly  styles  them.  Yet  her  en- 
tertainment was  received  with  every 
evidence  of  delight  and  with  demands 
for  encores.  F,.  _A,  B. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"The  Mew  Moon" 

A  romantic  musipal  corned.''  in  two  apl». 
b.T  Oscar  Hammerstein.  L'd.  Frank  Mandel 
and  Lanrenoe  Schwab:  music  b.v  Sisrmuiid 
Rombprs:  produced  b.v  Messrs.  Schwab  and 
Slaiidel  at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  New  York. 
Sept.  19.  XVJh.  Presented  last  evenms  at  the 
Sh\iberl  Theatre  with  the  followiui!:  cast :  . 

Jiilip   Mai-.v  Callahan 

Monsieur   Beaiinoir  Pacie  Ripple 

(  apt.  Georeea  Duval  John  Ehrle 

Viromle  Ribaud  O.  J.  Vanasse 

Robert  Robert  Hallida.v 

.■Vlpxauder  William  Snlly 

Besac   L.vle  Evan« 

.Ia4-(iues  Zcli?  Xormart 

Marianne  , .  .Evel.vn  Hai  bert 

Phillippe  William  (fNeal 

f'lotilde  Lombasle..  Esther  Howard 

Doorman  of  the  Tavern Irving  Weinstein 
('apt.  Deieau  Georse  O'Doniiell 

Some  time  before  St.  John  Ervihe, 
erstwhile  guest  critic  of  the  American 
stage,  returned  to  his  beloved  London, 
with  all  its  fog  and  its  freedom,  he 
wrote  many  eulogistic  phrases  about 
"The  New  Moon."  He  rejoiced  that  It 
was  "a  saxophoneless  piece";  he  compli- 
mented America  on  having  far  more 
than  its  share  of  beautiful  women,  many 
of  whom  he  discovered  in  the  chorus 
of  this  flaming  operetta;  and  he  ven- 
tured the  prediction  that  "it  the  musical 
play-going  public  is  to  face  posterity 
with  imashamed  eyes,  then  it  must  be 
able  to  say  that  in  a  time  of  jazzmanla 
'The  New  Moon'  was  not  only  produced 
but  was  magnificently  supported." 

•  The  New  Moon"  remained  in  New 
York  months  after  St.  John  Ervine  had 
sailed  away;  from  the  start  it  justified 
his  magnificent  appraisal,  his  hopeful  , 
prayers.  As  performed'  last  evening 
at  the  Shubert.  17  months,  after  i'..s 
[  Broadway  debut,  this  handsome,  swash- 
buckling, sentimental  and  always  ap- 
pealing play  with  music  gave  emphatic 
I  refutation  to  the  plaint  that  operetta 
is  dead.  Librettists  and  comptjser  have 
collaborated  as  happily  as  did  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  before  dissension  split 
them  in  twain.  The  book  is  sturdy. 
I  suave,  decorously  comic;  the  score  Is 


rollicking,  romantic,  mischievous;  ten- 
der; the  settings,  designed  by  Donald 
Oenslager,  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  nar-  , 
rative  and  its  characters  in  scenes  of  ) 
old  New  Orleans,  aboard  the  ship  from 
which  the  operetta  takes  its  title,  and 
the  stockade,  with  the  blue  Caribbean 
sea  in  the  distance,  so  real  one  can 
almost  hear  the  soft  murmurs  of  Its 
waters. 

Robert  Misson,  a  French  aristocrat 
whose  autobiography  was  written  in  the 
late  18th  century,  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  role  of  hero.  Robert, 
wanted  in  Prance  as  the  central  figure 
of  an  execution  because  of  various  mis- 
deeds, becomes  a  bondservant  In  the 
New  Orleans  home  of  Monsieur  BeaU'^ 
noir.  When  not  making  love  to  Beau-  i 
noir's  daughter  Marianne  he  is  ex-  r 
horting  the  revolutionists  who  congre- 
gate at  the  Chez  Creole  tavern.  Trapped 
at  a  masked  ball,  Robert  is  put  aboard 
i"The  New  Moon"  in  chains.  Marianne, 
on  pretence  of  love  for  Capt.  Duval,  is 
;permitted  to  go  along,  though  she  knows 
that  the  guillotine  awaits  Robert.  Phil- 
lippe, Robert's  loyal  lieutenant,  follows 
jwith  his  men,  seizes  the  ship  and  puts 
Robert  in  command.  He  establishes  a 
West  Indian  colony  of  his  own,  and 
spends  the  rest  of  the  second  act  In 
jSinging  his  way  out  of  and  into  his 
lady's  heart. 

!  Many  virtues  may  be  found  In  this 
richly  produced  operetta.  Its  principal 
singers  are  real  singers,  as  note  Mis- 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Halliday.  Its  dialogue 
dovetails  to  the  second  into  the  oppor- 
tune melody,  becomes  at  times  like  a 
recitative    with  orchestral  accompani- 

I  ment.    There    must    be    comedy,  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Sully,  Mr.  Evans,  MlsS  i 

I  Howard  and  Miss  Callahan  provide  it 
through  reputable  tojBfoolery,  amusing 
verses,  quaintly  con^Red  dances.  And 
there  are  choral  nipibers,  like  "Stout- 
hearted Men,"  roared  lustily  by  a  score 
of  sailormen-  In  blue  jackets,  white 
trousers  and  red  and  white  striped 
shirts.  There  is  the  delightful  "Inter- 
rupted Love  Song,''  when  Capt.  Duval 
plays  desperately  on  the  spinnet,  pour- 
ing out  his  heart  to  Marianne,  who  gig- 
gles when  Robert  piles  up  annoying  in- 
terventions; "One  Kiss,"  gloriously  simg 
and  acted,  by  Miss  Herbert;  or  "Softly, 
as  in  a  Morning  Sunrise,"  delivered  by 
Mr.  O'Neal  with  all  the  relish  for  high 
notes  inborn  in  an  operatic  tenor. 

Best  of  all,  the  song  which  has 
whined  Its  way  by  radio  into  a  millioh 
homes,  yet  which  never  was  heard  here 
in  all  Its  gorgeous  coloring  until  Mlis 
Herbert,  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  New 
Moon,  with  the  shimmering  sea  at  her 
back,  gave  it  such  dramatic  meaning, — ' 
"Lover,  Come  Back  to  Me."  That  was 
the  real  climax  to  a  portrayal  marked 
by  countless  graces,  by  vocalism  of  that 
same  electric  quality  which  so  stirred  us 
recently  when  Evelyn  Laye  sang  In 
"Bitter  Sweet."  Mr.  Halliday,  a  tem- 
perate baritone,  a  crisp-spoken  hero, 
was  excellent,  if  a  bit  unbending.  In 
brief  the  entire  cast,  the  mighty  ensem- 
ble, the  enlarged  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Radln,  deseired  salvos  of  applause. 
"The  New  Moon"  should  wax  fat  in 
Boston.  It  remains  for  Boston  to  rally 
for  once  at  least  to  "a  saxophoneless 
piece."  W.  E.  G. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"Robin  Hood" 

An  operetta  hy  Resrinald  d«  Koven  and 
Harr.v  B.  Smith,  first  produced  b.v  the  Bos- 
tonians'  Opera  Company  at  the  Chicago 
Opera  House  on  June  9,  1S9U.  Present 
lirodnction  by  the  Jolson's  Theatre  Musical 
Compaii.v  tinder  the  auspices  ol  the  Boston 
Victor  Herbert  festival,  directed  by  Milton 
Aborn.    The  cast: 

Robert  o(  Htmtinjrton  Sudworth  Frazier 

Sheriff  ol  Nottiiigrham ....  William  Danforth 

Sir  Guy  Gisborne  .lohn  Cherry 

I-iilie  John   Greek  Evans 

V\ill  Scarlet   ...Charles  Vl.  Galaaber 

fnar  Tuciv   Williani  White 

Allaii-.\-Dal6   .  .     .  .    I.orna  Doone  .lackson 

Lady  Marian  FitzwaUer  Ols^a  Stpck 

Dame  Burden    Sara  Camp 

Annabel  Gladys  Heyser 

Conductor,   Ma.v  Fichanler 

Once  again  after  an  absence  of  many 
years  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
returned  to  Boston  last  night,  the 
Boston  whose  one-time  opera  company 
first  voiced"De  Koven  and  Smith's  mag- 
nificent approval  of  a  mellow  autumnal 
beverage  and  gave  bh-th  to  the  famous 
promissory  song  which  has  since  served 
as  accompaniment  to  innumerable  nup- 
tials. 

Last  night's  audience  sat  in  remi- 
niscent worship  throughout  the  sing- 
ing of  the  old  melodies,  and  burst  Into 
enthusiastic  approval  at  their  close. 
Their  praise  was  all-embracing,  and 
none  of  the  cast  was  slighted,  even  at 
times  when  a  pale  semblance  of  former 
full-throated  gl^es  was  their  only 
reward. 

Eugene  Cowles  of  the  old  Bostonlans 
sat  in  a  stage  box.  It  was  he  who  in 
1890  created  the  robust  role  of  Will 
Scarlet  and  faced  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
stationed  under  the  prompter's  hood, 
In  the  first  doubtful  days  In  Chicago. 
The  librettist  recalled  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle how  when  H.  C.  Barnabee  tired  of 
being  knocked  down  by  the  windmill 
in  "Don  Quixote"  and  demanded  a 
new  play,  he  and  De  Koven  submitted 
the  scenario  of  Robin  Hood,  rented  an 
office  in  a  Chicago  business  building, 
and  completed  the  work  in  three 
frantic  weeks.  There  was  little  confi- 
dence in  the  play  at  the  start,  and  the 
company  spent  only  $109.50  In  pro- 
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ducing  It.  wiiue  KoDin  Hood  sang  in  a 
costume  from  "H  Tiovatore."  It  ran 
for  over  four  thousand  performances. 

There  were  ^ome  last  night  who  re- 
called Tom  Karl  or  Walter  Hyde  as 
Robin  Hood,  and  others  longed  for 
Florence  Wickham  In  the  role  of  Al- 
lan-a-Dale,  yet  swift  romantic  mo- 
mentum and  deathless  tunefulness 
swept  them  along,  and  with  the  end 
of  the  second  act  came  the  persuasive 
grip  of  true  illusion,  gratifying  goal  of 
the  ascending  sweep  of  story  and 
score. 

William  Danforth  gave  lusty  and 
roaring  reality  to  the  sheriff,  and  Mr. 
Galagher's  Will  Scarlet  was  convincing 
In  kind.  Perhaps  foremost  of  male 
singers,  Greek  Evans  sang  "Brown 
October  Ale"  in  manner  to  speed  the 
blood  and  dry  the  throat.  Lorna  Doone 
Jackson  rendered  the  much-anticipated 
"Oh.  Piomise  Me"  with  warmth  and 
restraint.  Olga  Steck  made  a  charm- 
ing Marian,  and  essayed  the  difBcult 
coloratura  of  "The  Forest  Song"  in 
highly  creditable  manner.     H.  F.  M, 

COPLEY  THEATRE 
"The  Ghost  Train" 

A  rayslerv  melodrama  in  three  arts,  by 
Arnold  Ridley,  pla.ving-  In  Boston  for  the 
third  season.    The  cast  is  as  follows: 

Saul  Hodckln  Ralph  Roberts 

Richard  Winthrop  Ian  Emery 

Elsip   Winthrop  Esther  Mitrholl 

Charles  Murdook  Richard  Whorf 

PesKy  Miirdock  Peffcy  Bent 

3Ii«s   Bourne  Elspeth  I^udreon 

Teddie  Deakia  E.  E.  Clive 

.Inlia  Prioe   ,  Rosalind  Russell 

Herbert  Price  t  Gerald  Roeers 

John  Sterling:  Francis  Comi>ton 

Jackson    Herbert  Belmore 

Once  more  "The  Ghost  Train"  is 
whistling  and  steaming  its  startling 
trips  past  Axworthy  Junction  at  the 
theatre  close  to  Capley  square.  Could 
it  have  been  due  to  the  coldness  of 
the  evening,  or  was  It  the  uncanny 
circumstances  that  happened  to  a  group 
of  passengers  marooned  in,  that-  sta- 
tion, that  shivers  continued  to  chase 
each  other  in  avalanche  fashion  up 
and  down  one's  spine  last  night?  At 
all  events,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
the  very  full  house  had  come  hoping 
for  something  of  an  elevation  of  the 
hair  on  their  heads;  and  apparently 
they  did  not  leave  disappointed. 

To  calm  the  nen'ous,  beautiful  ex-! 
planations  may  be  written  about  how 
trap-drummers,  and  galvanized  Iron, 
and  heavy  ca.stors  and  wooden  whistles 
fake  a  train.  It  is  no  such  thing! 
Everyone  who  heard  it  thunder  past  the 
windows  of  that  very  bare  little  station 
knows  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Clive  has 
a  long  and  very  powerful  steam  train 
tucked  in  somewhere  behind  the  stage. 
About  the  ghost  part — well,  he  explains 
all  that  logically  before  people  go  home. 
Mr.  Clive  appears  to  be  a  born  humor- 
ist. He  can  say  the  most  amusing  things 
with  the  most  solemn  face  imaginable. 
He  was  at  his  best  last  night.  He  had; 
splendid  support  from  a  well-trained 
company.  His  handy  flask  did  peculiar 
things  to  the  voluble  Miss  Bourne  with 
the  Cockney  accent,  a  part  which  Els- 
peth Dudgeon  assumed  with  marked 
dexterity. 

Such  a,  serious  old  grizzled  station 
master  %  as  Ralph  Roberts  was  when 
transformed  Into  Saul  Hodgkin,  one 

would  never  Imagine — but  there,  we  al-t 
most  gave  the  secret  away.  Was  Rosa-^' 
lind  Russell  too  hysterical  as  thfe  dis- 
traught Miss  Price?  There  were  tense 
moments  in  her  acting,  very  finely  done, 
Mr.  Emery  and  Mr.  Whorf,  Miss  Mitchell 
and  Miss  Bent  are  all  deserving  of 
praise,  as  are  Mr.  ilogers,  Mr.  Comptow 
and  Mr.  Belmore.  For  an  evening  off 
thrills,  '.'The  Ghost  Train"  is  to  b^ 
strongly  recommended.         F.  A.  B.  ' 


To  a  story  {Hat  starts  ^eil  ana  iinisties' 
in  the  utmost  depths  of  banality  he' 
lends  a  force  and  dramatic  power  that 
are  quite  startling. 

He  plays  the  role  of  Ted,  steward  on 
board  a  yacht  bound  from  Shanghai  to 
San  Francisco.  The  passengers  are  a 
rich,  good-for-nothing  lot  and  as  he 
waits  on  them  and  submits  to  their 
insults  an  abiding  hatred  and  resent- 
ment smoulders  within  him,  together 
with  a  longing  to  master  them  and  have 
a  chance  at  their  luxui^.  A  sudden 
storm  that  cripples  the  yacht  gives  him 
his  chance.  Pood  and  water  run  low 
and  the  crew  is  on  the  point  of  mutiny; 
Ted  shoots  the  captain,  throws  the 
firearms  overboard  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  water  supply.  Mad  with 
his  unaccustomed  power  he  assumes 
the  ah's  of  a  tyrant,  bullies  passengers 
and  crew  and  for  a  few  hours  tastes 
the  joys  of  an  absolute  ruler.  His 
downfall  comes  only  when  one  of  the 
women  whom  he  has  tried  to  make  love 
to,  screams  and  screams  at  him  that 
he  is  a  madman  until  he  looks  In  a 
glass,  sees  himself  as  he  Is,  and  jumps  t 
overboard  In  a  frenzy.  | 

This  conclusion  mars  an  otherwise] 
exciting  climax;  it  is  not  logical  or' 
convincing  and  varies  needlessly  from 
the  solution  in  Dale  Collins's  novel  and 
play.  Up  until  then,  however,  Louis 
Wolheim  carried  everything  before  him 
and  made  the  situation  tense  and  ap- 
palling. The  remainder  of  the  cast, 
save  for  the  bovine  and  humorous  Ivan 
Linow  as  the  cook,  were  nothing  to 
boast  about.  Conrad  Nagel  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  shot  in  the  arm  and 
knocked  on  the  head  and  that  was 
about  all.  K^y  Johnson  was  only  fair 
as  the  heroine,  but  Holmes  Herbert  was 
effective  in  a  minor  part.  The  photo- 
graphy was  good  enough,  save  for  the 
storm  scenes,  which  w«re  pretty  ob- 
viously faked.  E.  L.  H. 


TREMONT  TEMPLE 

"Jango" 

Dr.  Daniel  Davenport,  who  recently 
explored  7500  miles  of  African  jungle 
in  search  of  a  cure  for  sleeping  sick- 
ness, presented  the  first  Bostxin  showing 
of  his  film,  "Jango,"  which  contains 
striking  scenes  of  his  adventiu-es  dur- 
ing the  five-year  sojourn,  before  a 
large  audience  at  Tremont  Temple  last 
night. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in  the 
film  shows  how  Dr.  Neuman,  a  fellow- 
scientist,  lost  his  life  during  the  ex- 
ploration when  he  was  gored  by  an 
uifurlated  rhinoceros.  Dr.  Neuman 
killed  the  mate  of  the  rhinoceros  with 
one  shot,  but  was  killed  himself  before 
he  could  reload.  I 

The  film,  however,  Is  not  without  Its 
bits  of  comedy.  One  scene  shows  a 
negro  boy  devouring  a  foreleg  of  a 
giraffe,  which  is  considered  a  delicacy 
in  the  jungle.  Another  scene  shows 
three  black  children  washing  away  the  I 
taste  of  too  much  salt,  which  they  had 
eaten  with  gusto.  I 

Squeals  of  hoiTor  ran  through  the 
audience  at  the  sight  of  a  20-foot  snake 
hatching  its  eggs,  then  gliding  away 
with  the  gruesome  movement  effected 
by  reptiles. 

Dr.  Davenport  presented  to  his  audi- 
ence two  real,  live  cannibals  and  "Nig- 
ger," the  tiny  black  and  white  dog 
which  was  mascot  to  the  exploring 
party. 

Nigger  played  a  heroic  part  in  the 
film,  incidentally,  for  in  one  part  of  the 
film  he  is  shown  routing  eight  lazy 
rhinoceroses  from  a  comfortable  sun- 
bath  in  a  pool  out  to  the  dry  ground 
to  be  shot. 


Mr.  Karolik,  who  has  been  heard  m 
Boston  before,  announces  that  he  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  "Music 
Drama"  Theatre  of  Petrograd,  an  in- 
stitution de.scribed  as  having  as  its  aim 
the  realization  of  the  ideas  of  Wagner 
and  MousKorgsky  relating  to  the  union 
of  music  and  drama.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  look  to  this  fact  for  an  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  Karolik's  platform  manner 
and  of  his  style  of  performance,  unless 
one  were  willing  to  assume  that  the 
majority  of  the  Ru,ssian  singers  who  have 
appeared  before  the  public  have  been 
trained  in  the  same  theatre  and  are 
imbued  with  the  same  mission. 

Mr.  Karolik's  tendency  to  express  the 
meaning  and  emotion  of  the  songs  he 
sings  by  physical  rather  than  by  purely 
}  musical  means  seems  to  be  typical  of 
;  much  Rusiiian  singing,   whether  the 
reason  be  racial  or  the  accidental  effect 
[  of  the  Influence  of  some  such  out- 
standing figure  as  Feodor  Chaliapin. 
It    is   doubtful    whether    Wagner  or 
'^oussorgsky    would    have  approved 
wholeheartedly  of  the  procedure. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  picturesque 
charm  in  Mr,  Karolik's  performance 
that  lends  a  welcome  touch  of  color 
to  the  season '.s  drab  concert  routine 
His  Byronic  poses,  his  prefatory  half- 
mmutes  of  prayerful  meditation,  head 
in  hand  and  back  turned  to  the  audi- 
ence, the  expre,ssive  play  of  hands  and 
eyes,  all  are  entertaining,  even  when 
they  seem  ill-judged.  And  often  he 
does  achieve  dramatic  intensity. 

When  the  nature  of  his  song  does 
not  tempt  him  into  a  style  excessively 
■parlato,"  or  excessively  dramatized  at 
the  expen.se  of  the  beauty  and  continu- 
ity of  the  melodic  line,  he  can  sine  in 
excellent  lyric  style,  as  in  the  air  by 
Gluck,  or  in  that  (announced  as  new 
to  Boston)  by  Tchaikovsky.  His  voice 
has  beauty  but  lacks  freedom  in  emis- 
sion so  that  it  sounds  constrained  and 
smaller  than  it  need  be.  The  high 
notes  that  should  provide  dramatic 
climax  are  for  the  same  reason  the 
least  resonant  part  of  his  voice.  There 
IS  msufficient  variation  of  expressive 
color  or  quantity. 

Mr.  Allen's  Narrative  of  Uncas  was 
sung  in  Italian,  despite  its  American 
subject,  doubtless  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  opera  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted was  performed  in  Florence  (in 
1316).  The  music  gave  the  impression 
;  '^''ge'y  in  the  recitative  style 

of  the  later  Italian  opera.s.  it  had 
moment,s  of  charm,  though  little  stron- 
individuality  and  (though  this  is  not 
necessarily  important)  no  naUceable 
flavor  of  Indian  music  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  music,  the 
compaser,  who  played  its  accompani- 
plauded"  singer  were  warmly  ap- 
Mr.  Karolik  gave  evident  pleasure  to 
his  audience;  the  applause  was  such 
that  he  was  impelled  to  add  to  his 
program.  g  g 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Ship  from  Shanghai" 

.\n  all-talUinff  rirania  adapted  by  Ji.hi 
H'lward  Lawson  from  the  novel  by  Dali 
(■(.lliM.s  entitled  ■■Ordeal":  direcied  by  Charle: 
Brabin  and  presented  by  Metro-GoJdwyn 
Mayer  with  the  foUowine  cast: 

Howard  Vazey   Conrad  Jinae 

liorothy  Daley   Kay  Johnsoi 

Viula  rhorpe   Carmel  Myer! 

Thorpe  Holmrs  Herbert 

Lady  Daley   .Zeffie  Tilbury 

Ted   Louis  ■WolheirrJ 

Pe^5   Ivan  UnovA 

"6"!     Jack  McDonald 

Thanks  to  disobliging  natui-e  and  an 
unfortunate  football  game,  Louis  Wol-| 
heim  went  forth  from  college  with  one 
of  the  very  ■ugliest  faces  on  record. 
That  smashed  nose  and  stocky  figure 
seemed  cut  out  for  something  very 
sinister,  but  when  he  went  into  the 
movies   the    directors   for    whom  he 
i  worked  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
'  idvantage  of  such  unparalleled  home- 
liness and  refused  to  let  him  live  up 
:,o  his  looks.    Picture  after  ^picture  has 
leen  him  cast  as  a  semi-comic  char- 
licter  or  as  a  heavy  with  a  heart  of 
/gold.  What  a  relief  it  is,  therefore,  to 
«ind  him  In  "The  Ship  Fi-om  Shang- 
/|  hai,"    now   showing    at   Loew's  State 
Theatre,  an  out  and  out  villain  with- 
out a  single  redeeming  quality!   His  is 
the  only  part  of  any  importance,  for 
the  other  characters  are  the  merest 
shadows  without  con\'ictlon  or  interest. 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  | 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train,"  m.vstery 
play.  revLval,  | 

M.^JESXlL'-,^''Robin      Hood."  DeKoven-i 
Smith  op^'(«ta  Jl-cjjival;  witji  Olga  Steek.  I 
L'irRir-+''y6ufis:  ■  Sinners."   new   plav  by' 
Elmer  Harris:,  upens  Thursday  nisrht. 

PLYMOUTH^'Little  Accident,"  farce, 
with  Thomas  Mitchell:  fifth  week. 

SHUBERT— ,"Tbe  New  Moon."  romantic 
musical  comedy,  with  Evelyn  Herbert,  Bob- 
ert  Halliday. 

WILBtlR—  The  Little  SI^ow."  revne,  with 
•^'"'f'L'  MliMli*  r  1  Allen,  Libby  Holman; 
second  Vfiwrr'  j 

NOTE:— l^ha  Colonial.   Holiis  Street  an<f 

Trpninnt,   Wf—lfo^  ■>—'■ 


MAXIM  KAROLIK 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Tubercula^is  As.sociation,  a  recital  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Prendergast  Preven- 
torium, Mattapan,  was  given  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  last  night  by  Maxim  Karo- 
lik. tenor.  Ably  seconded  at  the  piano 
by  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  he  .sang  the  fol- 
lowing program;  Aria  from  "Iphigenin 
en  Tauride'  (Gluck);  Interpolated  aria 
from  "Chcrevichki"  (Tchaikovsky  i ; 
Uncas'  Narrative,  from  the  opera  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans"— first  time  in 
Boston  (Paul  Allen) ;  Little  Star.  Where 
Art  Thou?  (Moussorgsky) ;  The  Sleeping 
Princess  (Borodin);  The  Sea  (Borodin); 
Soupir  (Duparc) ;  Les  Papillons  (Chaus- 
son);  Ninna  Nanna  tCastelnuovo- 
Tedesco) ;  Rondeau  (CecConi);  The  Ki.ss 
(Tcherepnin) ;  Christ  Is  Risen  (Rach- 
'  The  Steppes  (Grechaninov) ; 
°edom  (Balakirev). 


MISCHA  LEVITZKY 

Mischa  Levitzky,  pianist,  played  at 
Jordan  Hall  last  night  before  a  very 
large  audience.    The  following  was  hti 
program:    Sonata  in  A  major  (Scar- 
latti);   Sonata    in    A   major,    K.  331 
(Mozart);     Chromatic    Fantasy  and 
Fugue     (Bach);    Symphonic  Studies 
(Schumann);  Impromptu  in  F  sharp, 
Ballade  in  A  flat,  Nocturne  in  P  minor, 
j  Etudec  in  F,  C,  and  A  flat  major,  Polon- 
j  aise  in  A  flat  major  (Chopin), 
r    Mr.  Levitzky,  in  the  past,  has  been  a 
!   .?,"^}^'^  irritating  pianist.    As  though 
I  alfhcted  with  a  kind  of  pianistic  Nar- 
j  cissism.  he  seemed  so  wrapt  in  com- 
iplacent  admiration  of  his  own  almost 
faultless  technique  as  to  give  only  lan- 
]  guld  and  secondary  attention  to  the 
music  he  was  playing.    To  say  thaj,  he 
has  completely  recovered  from  this  af- 
iliction  would  be  an  exaggeration,  vet 
in  his  most  recent  concerts  Mr.  Levit- 
zky has  shown  welcome  signs  of  conva- 
lescence; he  has  shown  at  times  unmis- 
takeable    evidence    of   being  effected 
emotionally  by  the  music  he  has  played: 
he  has  so  far  forgotten  himself,  more 
than  once,  as  to  strike   (Heaven  be 
praised  !)  a  wrong  note. 

■These  are  healthy  signs.  Last  night, 
allhoush,  as  in  his  Scarlatti  and  his 
Mozart,  he  devoted  a  disproportionate 
amtxint  of  attention  to  the  production 
of  beautifully  polished  tone  (  'makiiiK 
the  piano  sing."  as  the  cant  phrase 
goes)  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  essential  graces  of  form  and 
phrase,  yet  there  were  moments  in 
which  he  showed  deeper  qualities.  He 
gave  unusually  significant  beauty  and 
a  finely  varied  musical  emotion  to  the 
Chromatic  Fantasy,  though  he  was  un- 
llluminating  in  the  fugue  twhich  lacked! 
intcrast,  progression,  and  real  climax, 
despite  its  suddenly  noisy  end).  Though 
his  Mozart,  in  the  quest  of  simplicity, 
had  verged  upon  the  naive,  and  though 
in  Scarlatti  he  was  unable  to  end  ef- 
fectively except  by  appending  a  loud 
chord  of  his  own— aurely  a  confession 
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of  weaEne.ss,  yd  iie~gave  a  pleasmgiy 
fresh  and  clean  performance  of  the 
Symphonic   Studies  of  Schumann, — a 
rendering  v.hich  divested  them  of  ex- 
'  cess  romanticism,  and  thus  made  them 
I  rasier  to  hear  for  the  1000th  time. 
■  He  was  not  able,  howevpr,  to  lessen  tte 
boredom  that  the  endless  finale  almo&d 
always  produces. 
H    Mr.  Levitzky  s  Chopin  group  displayed 
1  to  the  full  his  remarkable  technical 
powers,  his  unfailing  beauty  of  tone, 
the  purling  fluency  of  his  passage  work, 
as  well  as  a  certain  deficiency  in  true 
gi'ace  and  an  addiction  (shared  with 
many  other  players  of  Chopin)  to  the 
overstressing  of  inner  parts, 
1      He   was   most   enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded by  his  hearers  and  compelled 
to  add  lavishly  to  his  program,    S.  S. 

LYRIC  THEATRE 
"Young  Sinners" 

A  comedy  in  three  aotg  by  Elmer  Harris:! 
produced    at    the    .Morosco    Theatre.  >cw] 
"i'ork.  on  Nov.  28.   19:19.    Presented  by  tb» 
Messrs,     Shubert    under    the  direction 
Stanley  Loean,  with  the  follow  iiisr  cast : 

Madse  Tiowbridg-e  .\sirid  .Uw 

Bud  Sprine-er   Paul  I  i-i. 

Bcttie  Biddle   Virginia  Llo.vd 

Jimmy  Stephens   Frank  Henderson 

Butler   ■;, John  Brani-M' 

CoiistaiK-e  Sinclair   Marjorie  Petei  -"i 

Mrs,   Simlair   Edith  Shi; 

Baron  von  Ivonitz    Paul  W.  r 

Gene  Gibson   Hurdle  Albn-i*. 

John  Gibson   Joseph  Kilspur 

Trent   Clarence  BeHair  : 

ManaE-er  o(  Apt.  Suite  John  Ellis 

Alice  Lewis   Pearl  Ramoy 

Tom  Mapruire   Frank  Shannon 

Macffie  Masuire   Patty  Reynolds 

Tim   John  Ellis,  Jr. 

An  anatomical  farce  about  the  jeu- 
nesse  doree  came  to  the  Lyric  last  night 
and  for        hours  alternated  fUppantly  | 
between  saccharine  preachments  andj 
lurid  practice.    If  the  slightly  lavendar 
daughter  of    wealth  sinks  her  pearl- 
like teeth  in  a  reluctant  young  man's 
neck  at  one  moment,  you  have  not  long 
to  wait  before   an   elderly  "nature's 
nobleman"  comes  to  the  fore  and  spouts 
honest  platitudes  anent  virtue  and  fi- 
delity.   He  too  finds  it  necessary  to 
step  out  of  character  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  unconventional  week-end,  but 
after  all,  a  playwright  has  to  cat,  hasn't 
I  he?    And  if  he  can  invent  a  few  strik- 
'  ing  situations,  throw  in  a  handful  of 
I  stock  characters,  and  plug  up  the  chinks 
I  with  sentimental  drivel  and  gratuitous 
;  sex  lines,  dish  it  up  and  pull  in  the 
oash  customers  that's  one  way  of  pay- 
ing a  New  York  rent. 

Superficially,  the  play  has  to  do  with. 
!  the  reconstruction  of  Gene  Gibson.  20, 
I  whose  wearily  wealthy  father  has  given 
:  him  enough  money  to  be  smashed  up 
i  in  his  own  planes,  lure  ladies  to  his 
I  own  yawl  off  Palm  Beach,  and  have  a 
I  case  of  champagne  delivered  every  three 
I  hours  to  his  New  York  apartment  dur- 
ing what  used  to  be  called  orgies.  But 
he  is  doing  this  only  to  forget.  The 
n-year-old  Con.stance  who  once  bit  him 
in  the  neck  in  the  moonlight  is  to  wed 
an  aged  baron.    The  elder  Gibson  ap- 
pears in  his  son's  orsy  parlor  and  puts 
I  the  lad  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  trainer 
'  (the  man  with  the  platitudes),  who 
takes  him  off  to  his  camp  in  the  Ad- 
iraidacks  and  puts  him  throueh  rigor- 
our  training,  calmly  knocking  htai  down 
when  he  demurs.    After  Jean  has  skied 
:  over   mountains   and   abstained  fronj 
i  Uauor  and  hashhecsh  cigarettes  for  i 
few  weeks  his  corpuscles  Improve,  bu 
alas,  the  17-year-old  Constance  arrive! 
with  dishonorable   intentions.  Then 
wa':  some  ne cVing  on  a  couch  and  som' 
real  frank  talk  about  sex  which  seemec 
to  please  everybody.  Mother  arrived  anc 
that  made  a  situation.    Jean's  fathei 
got  there  and  that  made  two.  Wher. 
we  left  it  seemed  fairly  certain  that  the 
boy  and  the  girl  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried and  that  he  was  henceforth  going 
to  live  an  honest  and  industrious  life. 
The  scenes  were  smart  and  attractive, 
the  plav  smoothly  given  and  well  cast. 
Tlie  acting,  though  theatrical,  was  good 
of  its  kind  and  in  keeping  with  the 
demands  of  the  play.   A  large  audience 
seemed  to  be  liighly  diverted.   H.  F.  M. 


I  METROPOLITAN 
i  "Dangerous  Paradise" 

An  »ll-talk!nr  screen  drama  adapted  br 
William  Slavens  Mc.Nui:  and  Grover  .lone* 
from  the  novel  entitled  \  lotory  by  .lcscp>\ 
Conrad:  dircc;c,i  by  William  Wellman  aii.l 
presented  by  ParaiuouDi  »ilh  the  followins 

Almk   

Heyst   

>t  honilierff  

.Mr.  Jones   Gnsl  I 

Kicarno   ^  '  ■ 

I'cdro   I"  "  -■    K"'        '  ■  - 

Mis.    Schombers    Dorothea  \\.<IN- 

Zaneiacomo    Clareii'-e  H    w  U-o, 

His  Wife    i\'  - 

Wane  

His  Wife  i 

M.vrtle    l-i 

While  Nancy  Carroll  is  undoubtedly 
a  young  lady  of  much  charm,  with  a 
mop  of  flamipg  red  hair,  it  has  never 
seemed  as  if  she  were  violently  destruc- 
tive by  nature.  Yet  before  "Dangerous 
Paradise,"  now  showing  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  runs  its  course,  she 
is  the  direct  cause  of  four  persons  be- 
ing killed  and  also  of  shaking  Richard 
Arlen  out  of  a  most  unusual  Indif- 
ference toward  her  sex.  Just  how  much 
this  film  resembles  the  novel  by  ' 
seph  Conrad  from  which  it  is  sup 
to  be  derived,  it  is  impo,';sible  t  - 


(t  having  read  the  boolc,  but  a  reas- 
lable  guess  would  be  not  much.  For 
:is  film  bears  few  traces  of  Conrad's  , 
isight  into  human  character  or  his 
nderstanding  of  those  inward  quali- 
ies  which,  far  more  than  any  outward  | 
■vents,  bring  about  tragedy.    It  is  a 
jretty  fair  melodrama  with  some  not- 
,ab!y  effective  scenes  and  a  good  many 
'pretty  poor  ones. 

The  story  passes  In  and  around  one 
'of  the  familiar  South  Sea  islands.  The 
heroine,  Alma,  plays  in  the  band  at 
a  shabby  hotel.  Her  life  is  made 
miserable  by  the  offensive  attentions  of 
the  proprietor,  Schomberg,  and  the 
bandmaster,  Zangiacomo.  In  order  to 
escape  them  she  hides  on  board  the 
vawl  of  an  aloof  young  man,  Heyse, 
who  lives  alone  with  his  native  ser- 
vants on  a  distant  island.  He  doesn't 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  her,  but 
lets  her  stay  until  he  can  find  a  way 
to  send  her  back  to  the  United  States. 
■Without  warning  three  sinister  char- 
acters, Mr.  Jones,  Ricardo  and  Pedro 
arrive.  Their  purpose  is  robbery,  for 
they  have  heard  from  Schomberg  that 
Heyse  has  a  hoard  of  gold.  There  is 
a  grand  fight,  ending  with  the  triumph 
of  Heyse  and  his  realization  that  he 
loves  Alma. 

Nancy  Carroll  is  sympathetic  and  at- 
I  tractive  as  Alma,  but  the  depths  of 
the  character  seem  to  elude  her.  Rich- 
ard Arlen  is  less  satisfactory  than  usual 
in  the  part  of  Heyse.  The  only  impres- 
sive acting  was  contributed  by  Warner 
Oland  as  the  disagreeable  Schomberg, 
and  by  Gustave  von  Seyffertitz,  who 
made  Mr.  Jones  a  figure  of  terrifying 
menace. 

The  real  hero  of  the  afternoon's  en- 
jtertainmcnt  was  Nikita  Balieff,  appear- 
ling  on  the  stage  with  his  famous  re- 
'vue,  "The  Chauve-Souris."  Not  quite 
iso  plump  as  heretofore,  perhaps,  but 
just  as  genial,  just  as  expansive  and 
just  as  incomprehensible  as  ever,  he 
makes  his  little  speeches  before  each 
number,  adding  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience.  Seven  pieces  are  pre- 
sented, including  the  "Volga  Boat  Song" 
and  "The  March  of  the  Wooden  Sol- 
diers." They  are  beautifully  done  with 
jthe  joyous  naivete  and  light-hearted 
grace  that  has  always  characterized 
them.  The  costumes  are  lovely,  the 
dancing  is  graceful  or  intentionally 
awkward.  All  in  all  it  is  a  rare  treat 
and  something  quite  unique.    E.  L.  H. 
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Rousseau  women  were  older 
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relauons  with  other  .~'i^^^ 
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ceased  to  be  a  Don  Juan,  bill  fle  re- 
mained  a  sentimentalist. 

Let  no  one  thmk  that  this  boo^  « 
onlf  an  account  of  the  women  who 
he  oed  loved,  or  embittered  him.  Theya 
are  chapters  equally  interesting  con- 
cemi^ig  his  boyhood  and  his  parents; 
hifmals  as  a  publisher,  printer  type 
founder-  his  preceding  life  as  arj  un- 
suSul  author  in  a  Paris  garretj.ls 
debts  and  his  endeavors  to  aifnarge 
them;  his  failure  a^  a  draTnatist  Here 
is  an  intensely  interesting  stoiy  of  a 
man  that  may  fairly  be  called  a  pro- 
digious personage. 


Futile  Search'  of  a  Genius 
For  the  Woman  of 
His  Dreams 


BALZAC:  THE.  MAN  AND  THE 
LOVER,  by  Piancis  Gribble;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.    276  pp.  $5 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Gribble  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a  critical  estimate  of  Balzac's  novels. 
He  is  concerned  only  with  the  man 
who,  writing  to  his  sister  Laure,  asked 
when  his  two  great  desires — to  become 
famous  and  to  be  loved — would  be  sat- 
isfied. He  became  famous.  He  was 
loved  tenderly  when  he  was  young; 
later  other  women  entered  into  his  lifij; 
some  from  coquetry;  some  from  curi- 
osity, to  be  intimate  for  a  passing  week 
or  month  with  a  man  who  had  shown 
amazing  knowledge  of  women's  hearts; 
others  wished  to  be  recognized  as  close- 
iv  associated  with  an  author  of  note: 
but  as  the  author  justly  says,  the  wom- 
ni  whom  he  loved  never  existed  except 
in  his  imagination;  the  woman  whom 
lie  married  after  a  long  correspondence 
•ind  furtive  meetings  was  a  shallow, 
.splfi.sh  creature  who  neglected  him 
when  he  was  alive  and  was  unfaithful 
to  him  when  he  was  on  his  death  bed. 

The  extraordinary  story  of  Balzac's 
literary  and  amatory  career  is  told 
\ividly,  at  times  humorously,  for  Mr. 
Gribble  exposes  ruthlessly  Balzac's 
weaknesses,  his  desire  to  be  an  aris- 
tocrat— he  had  no  right  to  the  "de"  in 
jhis  name — his  flamboyant  dress,  his 
'preposterous  schemes  for  enrichmg  him- 
self, schemes  for  a  farce-comedy — his 
vanity  almost  equalling  that  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Nor  does  Mr.  Gribble  hesitate 
10  portray  the  physical  Inferiority  of  the 
man,  his  awkwardness,  the  indifference 
10  decent  dress  that  characterized  his 
younger  years.  Yet  when  all  is  said, 
when  the  bitter  attacks  of  gossips  and 
enemies  here  quoted  are  pondered,  Bal- 
zac remains  a  gigantic  figure,  cour- 
ageous, incredibly  laborious,  sure  of 
himself,  confident  of  his  future — as 
Rodin  hewed  him  in  the  statue  that 
shocked  the  Philistines. 

While  there  are  repetitions  in  the 
book;  while  there  are  pages  m  which 
Mr.  Gribble,  speaking  of  Balzac's  ad- 
ventures with  women,  states  his  own 
op&ilons  about  them,  analyzes  their  mo- 
tives, the  story  as  he  tells  it  is  of  en- 
grossing interest,  as  romantic  as  any 
novel  in  the  "Human  Com^ " "  " 


the  long  account  of  the  execution  of 
Balzac's  uncle  for  murder — he  was  un-  / 
doubtedly    innocent — though    It  may/ 
seem  superfluous — Is  a  good  detective 
stoiy.   Mr.  Gribble.  describing  Balzac' 


in-ateful  to  her,  extolled  her  to  other 
Women  and  thus  probably  bored  them. 
It  was  of  her  that  he  wrote:  "Her 
words,  her  deeds,  her  devotion  sustained 
me  through  the  tempests  of  life.  If  I 
am  alive,  it  is  thanks  to  her.  .  .  . 
Mme.  de  Mortsauf  of  'Le  Lys  dans  la 
Vallee'  was  a  pale  reflection  of  the 
least  of  her  qualities."  It  was  of  her 
he  wrote:  "Only  a  woman's  last  love 
can  satisfy  a  man's  first  love."  It  "was 
through  her  that  the  woman  of  40  en- 
tered as  a  heroine  into  French  fiction. 

It  was  through  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes 
that  he  acquired  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
empire  and  added  to  his  store  of  world- 
ly wisdom.  When  he  met  Mme.  de  Pom- 
mereul  she  insisted    that  a    new  hat 
sliould  replace  the  greasy  and  battered 
one,  but  she,  as  Mme.  Curraud,  enter- 
tained for  him  only  a  sisterly  affection. 
When  he  was  32,  when  publishers  were 
willing  to  accept  his  work  and  editors 
asked  for  it,  insolvent  but  with  money 
in  his  pocket,  he  frequented  Mme.  de 
Girardin's  salon,  who  appreciated  his 
genius.    She  liked  him  in  spite  of  his 
green  coat,  white   waistcoat  splashed 
with  sauce,  his  lace  cuffs  with  ink  on 
them,  his  enormous  ornamented  walking 
stick.    She  replied  vigorously  to  Jules 
Janin's  article  in  which  he  denounced 
Balzac's  picture  of  the  "woman  of  forty" 
as  an  insult  to  young  women  of  a  mar- 
riageable age.    But  his  second  grand 
affair  was  with  the  Marquise  de  Cas- 
tries, a  coquette,  who  amused  herself 
with  him,  took  advantage  of  his  vanity, 
his  desire  to  be  an  aristocratic  dandy 
and  Don  Juan.   When  he  found  out  the 
truth  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
"La  Duchesse  de  Langlais,"  but  from  her 
he  learned  the  manners  and  the  conver- 
sation of  the  circle  In  which  she  shone. 
Then  entered    into    his    life  Evelina 
Hanska,  the  wife  of  a  rich  man,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  living  on  an 
estate    in    the    Ukraine.    Seven  years 
Balzac's  junior,  she  began  the  corre- 
spondence that  lasted  until  their  long 
delayed  marriage,  delayed  even  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  though  the  lover 
protested  vigorously  against  the  post- 
ponement, for,  as  a  young  man,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  marriage  and  a  home. 
He  begged  Mme.  Han.ska  when  he  knew 
her  as  "the  Foreign  Lady,"  to  be  kind 
to  him,  only  because  Mme.  de  Castries 
hftd  been  cruel.    The  story  of  Balzac 
and  Mme.  Hanska,  of  tlreir  voluminous 
letters,  of  her  jealousy  and  his  attempts 
to  allay  it,  of  the  finally  suspicious  hus- 
band—liere  is  a  subject  in  itself  for  a 
romance  ending  in  a  pitiable  and  squalid 
manner,    if   the   stories    about  Jean 
Gigoux,  the  sculptor,  hidden  in  the 
apartment  when  Balzac  was  dying,  are 
true.  ^    ^  , 

Some,  not  knowing  the  tacts,  have 
described  Balzac  as  a  celibate  until  his 
marriage,  but  he  boasted  of  one  child 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister;  there  is  evidence 
that  a  son  died  long  aft«r  him;  a  little 
daughter  died  when  she  was  six  months 
old  and  there  was  another  daughter. 
Was  not  Balzac  the  father  of  Richard 
Guidoboni,  whose  beautiful,  statuesque 
mother  was  the  wife  of  Count  Guido- 
boni-Visconti?  But  Balzac  was  finally 
dismissed  and  Lionel  de  Bonne val  re- 
placed him  until  she  became  fat.  As 
for  the  chUd,  the  count  merely  re- 
marked: "Ah,  well,  she  was  always 
wanting  a  baby  with  a  dark  complexion, 
and  now  she  has  one." 

There  was  Mme.  Marbouty,  who  made 
a  sentimental  trip  with  Balzac  to  Italy, 
yet  he  had  told  Gautier:  That  "one 
should  only  write  to  women.  That  helps 
to  improve  one's  style."  Who  was  his 
correspondent  Louise — one  of  many  Un- 
known Ladies  who  passed  through  Bal- 
zac's life?  He  knew  her  only  by  her 
letters.  Women  by  the  dozen  in  trouble 
about  their  own  love  affairs  wrote  to 
him.  There  was  always  the  jealous 
Mme.  Hanska,  silly,  exigent,  selfish  and  i 
suspicious;  in  these  respects  the  oppo- 
site of  ^Mme.  de  Berny.  Balzac  did  not 
love  Mme.  Hanska.  She  was  a  phan- 
tom of  his  imagination,  as  unreal  as  his 
ring  of  the  Great  Mogul,  to  whose  em- 
pire Balzac  wished  to  journey,  for  this 
potentate  had  offered  tons  of  gold  and 

diamonds  to  the  one  that  would  re- 
store it. 

Balzac  "had  always  been  a  senti- 
mentalist, and  only  at  rare  intervals  a 
Don  Juan."  When  he  married  he  had 


Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  16th  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orc'.iestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  which  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
hall,  was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Symphony, 
D  major  (with  the  Horn  Call— B.  &  H. 
No.  31).  Lazar.  Concerto  Grosso  No.  1 
for  orchestra.  In  the  Old  Style.  De 
Falla,  "Nights  In  the  Gardens  of  Spain 
for  piano  (Mr.  Sanroma)  and  orches- 
tra Gruenberg,  Jazz  Suite  op.  28.  The 
symphony  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra. 
Lazar's  Concerto  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  anywhere.  The  Jazz  Suite, 
having  been  played  at  Cincinnati  and 
Los  Angeles,  was  heard  in  Boston  lor 
the  first  time.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  ts  to  be  heartily 
praised  for  acquainting  the  audience 
with  Haydn's  delightful  symphony. 
When  a  symphony  by  this  composer  is 
chosen,  it  is  usually  one  with  which  we 
are  all  thrice  familiar.  Arthur  Nikisch 
had  the  courage  to  put  the  "Bear 
symphony  on  a  program,  but  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  long  one, 
few  conductors  here  have  felt  it  then- 
duty  to  let  the  audience  know  that 
Haydn  wrote  more  than  a  half-dozen. 
These,  by  constant  repetition,  have  be- 
come stale,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  yo'jnger  generation  In  the 
audience  is  inclined  to  regard  Haydn  s 
music  as  hopelessly  out  of  date  and 
boT«some.  This  "Hunting  Call"  sym- 
phony Is  interesting  not  only  because 
written  in  1765  when  Haydn  was  in  the 
service  of  an  Esterhazy  prince,  the 
score  calls  for  four  horns;  not  only  be- 
cause the  finale,  instead  of  a  rollick- 
ing movement,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
theme  with  variations,  but  because  the 
music  Itself  is  surprisingly  fresh  and 
charming.  Solo  instruments  have  so 
much  to  do — the  first  violin  in  the 
adagio;  first  violin,  violoncello,  flute, 
horns  in  the  set  of  variations  that  the 
symphony  may  well  be  described  as 
Concertante.  There  is  no  attempt  at  | 
program  music  although  the  horns  sug-  i 
gest  the  chase;  and  there  is  another  j 
title  bestowed  by  some  unknown  com- 
mentator—"On  the  stand,  or  hiding 
place"  from  which  the  hunted  may  be  1 
slain  as  they  pass  by  or  approach.  The 
richly  ornamented  adagio  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  chase.  In  the  lusty 
minuet  one  hears  the  stamping  of  the 
country  folk— music  that  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
the  French  dance.  But  in  the  finale, 
after  the  variations,  the  horn  call  brings 
the  end.  The  whole  symphony  was  ad- 
mirably performed.  The  variations, 
melodious,  not  painfully  complex,  yet 
calling  for  tonal  beauty  and  technical 
proficiency,  served  for  the  display  of 
virtuoso  qualities, 

Pilip  Lazar,  the  Roumanian  composer, 
living  in  Paris,  is  not  an  mifamiliar 
name.  His  "Gypsies"  and  a  Scherzo  have 
been  performed  under  Dr.  Koussevit- 
zky's  direction.  They  left  only  a  fleet- 
ing, if  not  pleasing  impression.  This 
concerto  has  solid  substance  without 
dryness.  "In  the  Old  Style"— in  that  of 
Handel  rather  than  of  Bach  or  Vivaldi. 
The  first  movement  full  of  life  and 
showing  a  technical  authority  that  one 
missed  in  the  preceding  works  is  fol-  : 
lowed  by  a  singularly  impressive  slow  j 
movement— and  here  was  a  not  unwel- 
come touch  of  modernity  through  an  i 
emotional  quality,  somewhat  sombre  in  [ 
its  gravity;  yet  the  modernity  was  in 
the  musical  thought,  not  in  the  har-  I 
monies,  not  in  the  Instrumentation. 
The  two  following  movements,  inter- 
esting enough,  even  when  there  was 
purely  scholastic  treatment,  have  less 
individuality,  and  the  theme  of  the 
final  allegro  is  of  a  trivial  lightness. 
The  concerto  well  deserves  a  repeti- 
tion. I 
De  Palla's  "Nights  in  Spanish  Gar- 
dens," was  performed  hire  in  1924 
when  Mr.  ^onteux  conducted  and  Mr. 
Gebhard  was  the  pianist.  The  com- 1 
poser  says  that  this  music  is  not  de- 
scriptive; it  is  merely  expressive.  Some 
no  doubt  found  it  full  of  "local  color." 
A  good  many  years  ago  Johannes  We- 
ber, the  Alsatian,  who  was  the  first 
music  critic  of  Le  Temps  hi  Paris,  and 
held  that  position  for  a  long  time  to 

the  distress  of  musicians  and  those  only 
"fond  of  music,"  wrote  an  article  to 
prove  that  local  color  is  chimera.  For 
examp.le,  a  Westerner,  not  knowing  na- 
tive Oriental  music,  but  told  by  a  pro- 
gram that  a  certain  piece  has  eastern 
character,  at  ones  finds  in  that  piece 
pecuhar  melodic  characteristics, 
rhythms,  gorgeous  coloring  that  he  | 
fondly  believes  are  Oriental,  though  a  , 
Hindu,  a  Persian,  an  Arabian,  a  China-  i 


man  would  hear  only  unmeaning,  per- 
haps disagreeable  noises,  and  wonder 
what  it  was  all  about.    There  is  some 
truth  hi  this  article  of  the  crotchety 
Johannes.   But  De  Falla  is  a  Spaniard, 
who  sojourning  in  Paris  for  sohie  years, 
was  not  unduly  Influenced  so  that  he 
wished  to  be  more  French  than  the 
French  composers.    Tliere  are  charm- 
ing pages  in  the  work  played  yesterday; 
there  are  also  pages  that  are  simply 
music  without  especial  suggestlveness 
of  Spain  or  any  other  country;  pages 
indeed  that  suggest  labor  rather  than 
racial  spontaneity.    Though  the  per- 
formance by  the  orchestra  and  the 
pianist  was  brilliant,  a  mere  foreigner 
prefers  to  gain  his  impressions  of  Spain 
from    Chabrier's    "Espana,"  Debussy's 
"Evening  in  Grenada"  and  "Iberia' ; 
Ravel's  orchestral  suite,  and  the  com- 
positions by  Albainez  and  Granados. 
1    There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
jazz  has  mightily  influenced  contem- 
porary composers.    There  is  no  reason 
I  why  works  that  show  this  influence 
1  should  not  be  performed  at  symphony 
!  concerts.    Whether  jazz  gains  by  sym- 
phonic and  sophisticated  treatment  is 
a  subject  for  those  who  write  learnedly 
or  chatter  jauntily  about  music.  We 
prefer  our  jazz  to  be  naked  and  un- 
ashamed.  Mr.  Gruenberg  is  an  accom- 
plished musician.    That  is  recognized 
by  those  who  heard  the  symphonic 
poem  played  earlier  in  the  season  and 
know  other  works  by  him.    In  the 
"Jazz  Suite"  one  misses  the  frank  mel- 
odic Unes  that  should  be  on  the  brink 
of    vulgarity;    one    misses  delirious 
rhythms;  the  crooning  or  compelling 
sensuality  that  should  permeate  and 
give  a  vitality  that  Is  not  gained  mere- 
ly by  daring  Instrumentation;  the  spirit 
of  Harlem,  or  of  the  Congo  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Andre  Gide  and  Paul  Morand. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  com- 
prise Florent  Schmitt's  Symphonic 
Study  for  Poe's  "Haunted  Palace";  the 
violin  concerto  and  the  symphony  No. 
6  by  Sibelius.    Mr.  Burgin  will  be  the 


poloist. 


i         UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Street  of  Chance" 

An  all-talkins-  screen  drama  adapted  b.v 
Howard  Estabiook  Irom  the  stor.v  by  Oliver 
H.  P.  Gaiiett:  directed  by  John  Cromvrc^\ 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  iol- 
lowinu  cast;  .  _ 

John  B.  Marsden  ("Natural  "  Davis) 

William  Powell 
Tiidith  MarEden    Jean  Arthur 


Babe"  Marsden    Regis  Toomey 

porgran    Stanley  Fields 

Al  Mastick    Brooks  Benedict 

Mrs.   Mastick    Betty  Francisco 

fTony    John  Russo 

MisB  Abrams    Joan  Standing: 

Nick   Maurice  Black 

Harry    Irviny  Bacou 

"Street  of  Chance"  reopens  the  Roth- 
stem  case,  inTerentlally  at  least.  It  does 
hot  pretend  to  solve  the  assassination 
which  rocked  New  York's  underworld 
several  months  ago  v.'hich  presumably 
has  been  entered  on  tlie  police  records 
as  one  more  mysterious  murder  case. 
But  this  Garrett-Estabrook  version  does 
o:Ter  a  strikingly  romantic,  even  chiv- 
'alrous.  motive  to  explain  why  the  iron- 
Inerved  "big  time"  gambler  permitted, 
himself  to  be  put  "on  the  spot."  It 
would  have  us  believe  that  Rothstein, 
or  shall  we  call  him  John  B.  Marsden, 
alias  "Natural"  Davis,  was  a  fatalist; 
that,  having  cured  his  younger  brother 
of  the  gambling  fever  and  apparently 
having  lost  the  second  thing  in  life 
which  he  loved,  his  wife  Alma,  he  was 
ready  to  face  his  Maker  in  that  same 
armor  of  stoicism  and  calm  which  had 
protected  him  in  his  charmed  career  as 
king  of  the  racketeers.  Among  his  as- 
sociates his  word  has  been  his  bond;  his 
code  had  forbidden  that  he  be  a  cheat, 
a  double-cr(?sser  or  a  welcher.  In  ac- 
'cordance  with  that  code  he  had  sen- 
tenced Al  Mastick  to  death.  When  by 
fateful  weaving  of  cumulative,  ironic 
incidents  "Natural"  appeared  to  be  all 
three,  that  code  still  held  good.  It  was 
underworld  justice. 

ITianks  to  John  Cromwell's  expert 
direction,  to  grimly  reailstic  acting,  to 
iexcoptionally  graphic  '  photography. 
|"Street  of  Chance"  exalts  itself  far 
Icoove  the  ruck  of  underworld  photo- 
Iplays.  Its  aci;ion  Is  set  convincingly  in 
!the  heart  of  New  York's  Red  Light  dis- 
trict. The  characters  are  almost  recog- 
nizable: Tony,  the  one-armed  newsboy 
to  whom  portentous  mes:5ages  are  en- 
trusted; Mastick.  the  double-crossing 
jrveakllng;  Dorgan,  the  Detroit  rum- 
runner, and  his  sardonic  humors;  "Babe" 
ITarsden,  on  whom  "Natu'-ai"  had  spent 
thousands  to  keep  him  straight,  who 
jthcu'd  have  'oecii  a  parson  instead  of 
the  second  devotee  of  chance  in  the 
sa'ne  family;  and  "Natural''  himself, 
immaculate  in  <iress,  criip  of  speech, 
highly  Intelllgfcnt,  a  man  who  i"isht 
have  become  a  brilliant  lawyer. 

Though  the  cast  numbers  four  wom- 
en, sentiment  takes  minor  part  in  this 
drama  of  sinister,  furtive,  ominous  night 
life.  Ml.ss  Francis,  at  last  in  a  human 
role.  Is  the  disillusioned  wife  who  al- 
most attains  happiness  with  "Natural"; 
Miss  Arthur  is  the  youthful  bride  of 
"Babe,"  careless  cause  of  the  passing 
of  a  sacrificial  brother.  It  is  the  men 
who  shine,  with  Mr.  Powell's  fascinating 
and  flawless  characterization  in  the 
lead.  Closely  following  are  Mr.  Toomey 
and  Mr.  Fields,  each  in  masterly  por- 
trayals. In  "Alibi"  Mr.  Toomey  died- 
haDDilv.  with  a  smile.    In  "Street  of 
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iCli  v     "  Mr.  Powell  lays  a  wager  viv 
^\t\t*  '  hi"    l^^''   ijreath.  He   bets   the  ambi; 

V  ^1  ll  lance  attendant  50  to  1  that  he  will  die, 

^  «  '  I  and  wins.  _  W.  E.  G.  | 

The  Xlieatpe 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
That  Charles  and  Maxy  Lamb  figure  in  a  play  by  Joan  Temple  was  stated 
in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday.  Further  information  can  now  be  given.  The 
Dlay  in  three  acts  has  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  Mary's  murder  of  her 
mother  happens  in  the  first  act.  "In  the  ensuing  scenes  Charles  is  shown 
leading  a  sort  of  double  life  of  public  gaiety  and  secret  tragedy,  givmg  up 
Hester  the  Quakeress,  whom  he  loved,  to  devote  himself  to  his  sister  and 
shield  her  in  her  periodic  bursts  of  madness.  As  a  matter  of  history,  he  suc- 
ceeded In  encouraging  her  (Mary)  to  write,  and  she  did  the  greater  part  of 
the  famous  'Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare,'  as  well  as  other  work."  Hester 
married,  the  Hester  of  the  charming  poem.  "Yvonne  Rorle  will  play  the  ap- 
prentice girl  who  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  tragedy  (for  Mary  rushed  at 
her  with  a  knife  in  a  fury  and  Mrs.  Lamb  got  in  the  way  and  was  killed)." 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth.  Godwin  and  Dyer— the  absent-minded  poet^are 
among  the  characters.  "I  understand  that  an  American  author  has  also 
written  a  play  about  Lamb,  but  it  has  not  been  staged;  and  this  one  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  on  the  subject."  Can  any  one  enlighten  us  about  this 
American  play?   

&'ery  now  and  then  one  ie&ds  that  Mme.  Anna  Pavlova  has  left  the 
stage;  but  when  the  King  of  Spain  visited  the  great  international  exhibi- 
tion ar  Barcelona  she  with  her'  company  danced  with  the  customary  grace 
and  vigor  and  again  died  becomingly  as  a  swan. 

I  maintain  that  characters  are  not  imaginatively  alive  until  their  author 
feels  them  tugging  away  from  him.  He  then  realizes  that  they  are  taking 
charge  of  their  own  affairs,  and  sometimes  they  oblige  him  to  alter  the  plan 
of  his  play  or  novel.  That  never,  I  am  sure,  happens  to  Mr.  Shaw.  His  people 
fit  into  his  plan  because  they  have  no  life  outside  his  plan.  If  he  were  to 
offer  them  their  freedom  they  would  not  know  how  to  use  it  and  would 
perish  from  sheer  inability  to  look  after  themselves.  He  is  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  able,  because  of  his  genius,  to  break  the  law  which  the  majority  of 
authors  prefer  to  observe— namely,  that  characters  should  be  allowed  to 
have  a  say  in  their  own  lives;  but  even  Mr.  Shaw  had  to  make  a  concession 
to  Joan  of  Arc  and  permit  her  to  be  mistress  of  herself.  I  think  he  resents 
her  attitude  toward  him,  for  I  have  several  times  heard  him  insist  that 
"Saint  Joan"  is  her  play,  not  his.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  once  told  me  that  the 
proper  way  in  which  to  write  a  play  is  to  take  several  characters,  throw 
them  together,  and  then  watch  what  happens.  I  imagine  that  the  curious 
contradictions  and  discrepancies  in  Shakespeare's  plays— for  example,  in 
"Hamlet"— are  entirely  due  to  quarrels  and  fights  between  him  and  his 
charge  of  their  own  affairs,  and  sometimes  they  oblige  him  to  alter  the  plan 
with  him.  They  have  not  got  the  nerves.— St.  John  Ervine. 


Tliere  ought  to  be  plenty  of  scope  for  trouble  with  the  sensitive  high- 
brows over  the  proposed  "talkie"  of  "The  Life  of  William  Shakespeare." 
Nobody  knows  exactly  how  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  did  talk  (it 
would  probably  sound  a  most  frightful,  if  not  quite  unintelligible,  dialect  to 
modern  ears) ,  but  there  is  bound  to  be  a  little  complaint  from  some  people 
if  William  is  heard  throatily  saluting  his  "Dark  Lady"  as  a  "poifect  peach" 
or  addressing  the  Earl  of  Southampton  as  "O  Boy!"  It  may  lend  a  little 
more  support  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken's  quaint  theories  about  the  American 
and  English  tongues — though  that  is  hardly  necessary,  for  Mr.  Mencken's 
own  vivid  imagination,  coupled  with  the  large  and  guileless  gaps  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  really  spoken  in  this  country,  offers  quite  sufficient 
foundation  for  any  more  philological  fairy  tales  that  he  may  have  in  mind. 

On  the  "scenario"  side  the  proposed  "Life"  sounds  as  though  it  ought  tn 
mean  some  very  rich  and  fruity  material.  Certainly  William  will  have  to  go 
deer-stealing;  and  when  the  sheriff  s  men  are  after  him  (and  have  proved 
their  authority  by  that  sv/ift  turning  back  of  the  coat  lapel  which  reveals 
their  badge  of  office)  it  is  Anne  Hathaway,  with  hair  down  her  back  and 
about  ten  years  younger  than  William,  who  throws  them  off  the  scent.  It 
seems  a  poor  return  for  such  kindness  that  William  should  afterwards  let 
himself  be  vamped  so  vilely  by  that  minx  Mary  Pitton,  but  Anne  suffers 
that  the  film  may  profit.  And  it  all  comes  more  or  less  right  in  the  last  reel 
with  Anne,  a  grandmother  with  white  hair  in  permanent  waves,  sitting  in 
the  old  home  in  the  twilight  and  looking  soulfully  at  WiUiam's  second- 
best  bed. — Manchester  Guarcfian. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  has  been  at  it  again,  beginning  an  amusing  speech 
by  saying:  "England  is  a  curious  place  in  which  to  raise  any  question  of 
fine  art."  A  National  Theatre  that  "without  any  regard  to  strict  commer- 
"cial  considerations  would  be  abl&  to  do  the  best  work  and  not  go  in  for  that 
horrible  policy  of  giving  the  public  what  It  likes.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  public  likes." 

This  point  Mr.  Shaw  illustrated  by  stating  that  he  put  into  "Man  and 
Superman"  a  third  act  which  evei-ybody  connected  with  the  theatre  said  was 
impossible  to  perform.   The  public  always  insisted  on  that  now. 

"The  English  people  want  three  and  a  half  hours  of  solid  entertainment, 
and  not  one  and  a  half  hours,  with  long  intervals  for  going  to  the  bar.  And 
there  are  very  few  who  can  afford  5s  for  their  seat.  You  want  plenty  of 
2s  6d  and  Is  seats,  and,  for  the  snobs,  the  real  out  and  outers,  some  seats 
.at  5s.  We  want  a  site  for  this  theatre,  and  we  want  the  government  to 
give  us  one,  as  wxU  as  to  get  a  lot  of  money  for  us." 

Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  quoting  Mr.  Shaw  as  saying  that  theatre  prices  were 
not  within  the  means  of  the  people,  remarked  that  to  see  his  "Apple  Cart" 
she  had  to  pay  10s  6d  for  a  seat  in  what  used  to  be  the  pit.  "I  appeal  to  all 
Socialists  to  stop  this  robbery  and  see  that  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  get  all  this 
money."  She  added,  merely  to  pass  the  time  that  Mr.  Shaw  once  wrote  to 
her:  "Dear  Lena:  The  word  'policeman'  occurs  forty-four  times  in  your 
play,  and  forty-four  times  you  say  'pleeceman.' " 


There  is  reassuring  interest  in  the  drama  at  Budapest.  When  Koloman 
Kovac's  new  play  "The  Dream  Queen"  which  tells  in  "daring"  style  the 
tragedy  of  the  Empress  EUzabeth  of  Austria  (Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary), 
was  produced  there  for  the  first  time,  the  part  of  an  aristocratic  admirer  of 
the  Empress  was  taken  by  Oskar  Beregl,  a  republican  actor  who  had  just 
been  allowed  to  return  after  seven  years'  exile  in  Vienna  because  he  had 
supported  the  short  lived  Hungarian  republic  of  Karolyi,   As  soon  as  Beregl 


came  on  the  stage  Nationalist  students  threw  stink-bombs,  and  the^irst'acTj 
was  interrupted  for  five  minutes.  The  general  public  greeted  the  play  with ' 
great  enthusiasm.  ; 
The  National  Casino  at  the  last  moment  before  the  production  had  \ 
^  obliged  the  management  to  delete  all  personal  names  from  the  program,  and  j 
so  the  characters  appeared  as  An  Emperor,  An  Empress,  An  Archduke  and  \ 
60  on.  The  play  shows  how  the  Empress's  heart  was  broken  by  the  suicide 
of  her  son  Rudolj^  and  how  her  happiness  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  camar^la. 

The  company  that  played  in  "Nine  Till  Six"  produced  In  London  were 
all  women.  "The  authors  have  presented  for  our  consideration  a  slice  of 
life  rather  than  a  play  in  the  once-accepted  sense."  The  story  .is  of  a 
fashionable  dressmaker's  shop — an  atfair  of  millinery  and  tea  cups.  There 
are  overworked  women,  jealous  women,  spiteful  women;  scenes  in  the.  dress- 
ing and  rest  rooms.  "Woman  is  at  work  here,  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  man,  though  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  thoughts  of  marriage.  As  a 
view  of  unfamiliar  life,  nothing  could  be  better.  As  a  play  all  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  has  the  pathos  and  some  of  the  sentimentality  of 
melodrama  without  Its  plot  and  movement  ...  it  has  the  fault,  which 
may  be  argued  as  permissible  in  a  play  about  women,  that  a  change  of 
heart  is  wrought  in  two  characters  at  least  without  any  credible  reason." 

It  is  always  easy,  of  course,  to  extol  the  past  to  the  detriment  of  the  pres- 
ent. But  certamly  it  is  not  a  symptom  of  "old  fogevism  '  to  maintain  that'a 
Gaiety  first  night  such  as  we  had  last  week,  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  the  merits  of  the  show  itself,  is  a  sadly  tame  and  uneventful  experience 
contrasted  with  the  memorable  first  nights  of  the  Edwardes  regime.  Is 
comparative  public  apathy  to  be  wondered  at  in 'the  changed  conditions  of  ^ 
toda5^  when  long  runs  are  very  scarce  afid  new  productions  at  this,  that,  or  ' 
the  other  theatre  succeed  one  another  with  bewildering  rapidity?    Is  it 
strange  that  in  happier  times  first-nighters  went  to  the  Gaiety,  which  had 
probably  not  changed  its  program  for  a  couple  of  years,  with  a  thrill  of  ex- 
pectancy, wondering  whether  the  new  piece  would  be  as  good  in  its  way  as 
the  last?  Is  it  strange  that  the  audience,  from  stalls  to  gallery,  should  have  , 
welcomed  uproariously  the  entry  in  turn  of  such  favorites  in  the  joyous  i 
family  Edwardes  was  wise  enough  to  keep  together  as  Gertie  Millar,  Connie  ' 
Ediss  (still  happily  in  harness),  Gaby  Ray,  George  Grossmith  (stUl  youth- 
fully debonair),  Teddy  Payne,  Fred  Wright  (Huntley's  brother),  and  the 
rest? 

Where,  one  may  well  ask,  are  the  popular  songs  of  the  present  day? 
Gaiety  first-nighters  of  old  would  have  been  sadly  disappointed  if  they  had 
not  heard  half-a-dozen  tunes  that  they  could  easily  hum  on  their  way  home. 
Could  anyone  at  the  Gaiety  the  other  night  have  memorized  the  refram 
of  a  single  song  to  save  hie  hfe?  And  what,  I  couldn't  help  reflecting,  would 
George  Edwardes  have  thought  at  the  sight  of  the  Gaiety  without  a  pit  and 
everyone  In  the  stalls  smoking?  (He  had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  dangers  of 
fire  in  a  theatre.) 

No;  the  great  first  nights  of  musical  comedy  are  almost  things  of  the 
past.  The  modem  manager  himself  is  not  wholly  to  blame.  He  is  up 
against  commercial  difficulties  undreamt  of  by  his  predecessors. 

When  Edwardes  first  staged  musical  comedy  at  the  Gaiety  his  weekly 
expenses  did  not  exceed  £1000.  At  Daly's  his  entire  salary  list— cast  (and 
what  a  cast !)  and  chorus— for  The  Merry  Widow  came  to  less  than  the  sal- 
ary paid  in  a  musical  piece  tlTere  a  few  years  ago  to  the  leading  lady,  Ed- 
wardes certainly  would  have  considered  anyone  demented  who  predicted 
that  the  day  would  come  when  a  musical  play  would  be  withdrawn  from  a 
London  theatre  while  playing  to  £2600  a  week  because  the  expenses  were 
more.  Yet  that's  what  actually  happened  a  few  months  ago.— Ernest  Kuhe. 

BENEFITS  AND  AUDIENCES 


Tn  the  old  days  of  the  drama  and  the  concert  hall  a  "benefit"  perform- 
ance often  brought  pecuniary  loss  to  the  beneficiary.  Box  ofiftce  receipts 
Often  failed  to  cover  the  expenses.  It  was  .seldom  that  manager,  company, 
stage  hands  and  ushers  volunteered  their  services:  seldom  that  celebrated 
Singers,  fiddlers,  pianists  were  persuaded  to  "contribute"  their  assistance. 
There  were  exceptions — a  great  state  or  national  calamity,  for  example. 
For  a  private  Individual  the  benefit  was  often  an  injury. 

It  is  now  said  in  some  quarters  that  in  concerts  in  aid  of  this  or  tha'  - 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Neglected  Maidens,  the  Society  in  Aid  of  D;s- 
tressed  Bootleggers  and  so  on— the  artists  who  are  engaged  at  a  high  co.<;t 
ai-e  the  real  sufferers  for  their  audiences  are  of  a  miscellaneous  charac'.er. 
assembled  as  charitable  peisons  rather  than  genuine  and  discriminating 
lovers  of  music.  The  finer  work  of  the  artist  is  not  appreciated  at  its  just 
value  and  in  order  to  arouse  applause  she  is  obliged  to  sing  down  to  the 
level  of  her  hearers.  This  statement  is  too  loose  and  sweeping.  As  lor 
"discriminating  lovers  of  music, "  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  audiences  at  our 
Symphony  concerts?  Are  not  inferior  singers  applauded  as  heartily  as  those 
conspicuous  for  their  technical  ability  and  emotional  interpretations? 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Mme.  Ritter-Ciampi  was  applauded  heartily,  j-et 
neither  her  voice  nor  her  interpretative  faculty  entitled  her  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  orchestra,  nor  was  there  any  reason  for  her  importation.  Are 
there  no  native  singers  in  this  country  who  could  have  sung  the  music  in 
Debussy's  "Saint  Sebastian"?  Now  we  are  not  shouting  "Amurrica  for  Amur- 
ricans."  We  welcome  any  singer,  French,  Italian,  Bulgarian.  Peruvian.  Cor- 
sican,  who  proves  herself  or  himself  an  artist.  Wc  ail  have  a  right  to  pro- 
test when  the  foreigner  has  a  mediocre  talent  or  a  lued  voice.  Applause  may 
only  be  a  tribute  of  courtesy.  What  is  the  result?  The  singer  rejoicing  in  her 
reception  write.';— perhaps  cables  home  in  her  jo\-  Great  triumph.  A  true 
ovation.  Recalled  many  times."  And  this  fact  which  is  not  a  fact  is  pub- 
lished in  the  music  periodicals  and  gossip  columns  of  the  city  where  she 
lives.  And  foreign  governments,  banks,  prominent  persons  in  official  posi- 
tions, write  to  persons  male  and  female  in  this  country  to  take  an  interest 
musically,  i.e.,  pecuniarily  and  <;ocially,  in  Madame  Tremulando  who  is  about 
to  visit  the  barbarians  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  true  of  course  that  many  persons  go  to  benefit  concerts  to  aid  what' 
they  believe  is  a  worthy  cause.  If  they  are  not  musical  themselves  thet>  are 
not  "agin"  music;  they  are  glad  to  attend  the  concert  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
being  reported  as  having  been  "among  those  pre.sent."  Many  go  because 
there  are  feW  other  opportunities  of  hearing  this  or  that  engaged  artist.  That 
a  singer  or  pianist  deliberately  lowers  her  standard  to  win  applause  on  these 
Occa.sions  is  stuff  and  nonsense.  A  true  aitist  would  sing  or  play  as  well  as 
possible  if  the  audience  were  composed  only  of  persons  not  listed  in  the 


^vr.d  Regrster'and  of  a  scattering  of  elderly  men  and  women  in  an  advance 
'tte  of  deafness.  If  a  singer  is  careless,  indifferent  on  an  occasion  valued 
'her  only  for  pecuniary  regard,  not  eager  to  please  an  audience,  she  will 
(ily  slump  on  other  occasions  when  she  strives  to  do  her  best.  An  amaz- 
feature  of  benefit  performances  that  have  recently  taken  place  is  the 
iatifyin-  sum  of  money  thus  raised  though  tickets  were  at  a  high  price.  It 
^flattered°not  what  was  the  cause  for  which  pecuniary  aid  was  asked,  the 
Response  was  hearty  and  genuine.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  attraction 
offered  was  generally  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  the  appeal  was  made. 

There  should  be  classes  formedlor  the  study  of  Brahms  so  that  there 
will  be  full  enjoyment  of  the  approaching  Festival.  Already  there  are  de- 
voted Brahmists  in  the  city.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  by  his  masterly  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symphonies  has  made  converts,  who  like  converts  in  a  religious 
Lt  are  the  more  zealous-shall  we  add,  the  more  intolerant?  A  recent 
Wography  of  Sanctus  Johannes  has  recently  been  published,  the  sanest,  most 
iKmative,  the  most  readable  of  all  the  books  devoted  to  him.   We  hope 

to  discuss  this  work  next  Sunday.   

Sir  George  Henschel  announced  his  retirement  from  the  concert  stage 
i  after  he  had  sung  a  group  of  songs,  accompanying  himself,  in  London  last 
Sh  He  was  80  years  old  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Legge  in  the  Daily  Tele^ 
Sraph  expressed  the  hope  that  the  withdrawal  is  only  temporary.  In  a 
Serial  age  such  as  tWs  those  who  still  retain  a  sense  of  beauty  can  ill 
spare  so  dltinguished,  aye,  so  noble,  an  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  and 
Xt  beautiful  in  vocal  art."  The  English  are  a  loyal  folk  when  their  own 
Srs  ar  siigers  are  concerned.  It  is  rumored  that  Sir  George  will  be 
Sted  to  be  present  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
1  nrrhestra  as  he  was  its  first  conductor.  ,  ,    ,  , 

'       Ernelt  Bloch  wrote  to  a  Iriend  not  long  ago  that  he  thought  of  leaving 
San  Francisco  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Switzerland,  his  native  country.; 
i  He  is  a  restless  soul  as  well  as  a  remarkable  musician. 
'       This  reSds  us  that  the  violoncello  solo  in  Bloch's  Schelomo.  played 
superbly  by  Felix  Salmond  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
thfs  Mason,  will  be  played  in  unison  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  m  im 


■laven,  March  5,  by  Messrs.  Bedetti,  A.  Zighera,  Langendoen  and  Chardon. 
.  Is  a  curious  experiment.    When  Arthur  Nikisch  was  conductor  of  this 
iVchestra  thirty-two  \ioUns  played  a  Moto  perpetuo  by  Paganinl  at  the 
loncert  of  April  26,  1890.    They  stood  in  a  row  on  the  stage  of  the  old  , 
/luslc  Hall  and  fiddled  nobly.  „   ^  ^ 

^  To  go  back  a  minute  to  Sir  George.  If  he  should  come  to  Boston  and 
4  asked  to  conduct  the  program  of  the  orchestra  s  first  concert  Oct.  22, 
:l381,  the  audience  would  listen  to  these  orchestral  compositions:  Beethoven, 
'Sverture  Dedication  of  the  House!  Haydn.  Symphony  B  flat  major  (B.  &  H. 

Schubert,  ballet  music  from  "Bosamunde";  Weber,  Festival  overture, 
btnnie  Uouise  Gary  was  the  soloist  at  that  concert:    Air  from  Glucks 
'Orpheiis,"  and  a  scene  from  Bruch's  "Odysseus.-  Perhaps  Sir  G€orge  might 
«  ]>cr.suaded  to  sing,  play  and  conduct  as  he  did  in  one  of  the  eariy  concerts  . 
jnder  his  direction.  In  those  years  he  was  learning  his  trade  as  a  conductor.  | 
He  had  been  known  here  only  as  a  singer  and  pianist.   When  he  took  the 
baton  in  hand  he  was  bitterly  criticised  by  some  of  the  critics  and  oy 
feverish  contributors  to  the  newspapers  of  the  city.  | 
Eighty  harps*  will  be  twanghi^  together  in  one  piece  on  the  program 
01  a  concert  in  Symphony  hall  on  March  3,  the  10th  annual  national  harp  | 
festival.    The  program  is  an  unusual  one  besides  showing  the  interest 
taken  in  an  instrument  once  used  only  by  sentimental  ladies  with  shapely 

'"There  \s  a  Harp  Ensemble  In  London  but  alas,  It  has  only  one  harp. 
The  other  players  are  a  string  quartet  and  a  flutist.  A  critic  wrote  of  the  r 
last  concert:  "The  Harp  Ensemble  has  discovered  that,  if  it  is  not  made 
a  rule  that  each  player  shall  play  all  the  time,  a  delightful  out-of-thc- 
ordinarv  program  can  be  made."  For  the  benefit  of  those  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  harp  in  chamber  music,  we  give  the  titles  of  seme  of  th- 
pieces  played  by  the  Ensemble  in  London:  Quintet  for  harp  and  strings  bj 
Inghelbrecht,"  modern  but  not  too  much  so."  A  Vivaldi  concerto  for  viola 
damore,  lute  and  strings  arranged  by  Arnold  Eax  for  strings  and  harp. 
Sonata  for  viola  and  harp  by  Bax.  "These  two  instruments  are  such  as 
appeal  to  Bax  s  Celtic  imagination.  .  .  the  work  is  original,  especially 
in  the  writing  rfor  the  harp,  which  is  most  effective  and  contains  a  good 
deal  both  of  poetic  and  of  ..cnsuous  beauty."  Schubert  s  Quartet  or  fkne 
guitar,  viola  and  violoncello  written  in  1814  and  discovered  in  1918^  This 
charming  work  was  performed  here  at  a  concert  bf  the  Flute  Players 
Club  this  season  when  a  harp  was  substituted  for  the  guitar. 

Eighty  harps.  It  is  a  pitv  that  at  the  coming  festival  in  Symphony  hall 
the  harp  of  "a  thousand  strings"  mentioned  in  the  old  sermon  "And  he 
played  on  a  harp  of  1000  strings-spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  - 
cannot  be  heard. 

Mr  Schelling's  last  concertToTdrndre'n  will  take  place  next  Saturday 
morning.  It  is  good  news  to  learn  that  they  will  be  continued  next  scaoon. 
The  program  for  Saturday  contains  modern  e.-.r  positions.  Will  the  childre:i 
follow  the  example  of  their  elders  in  Symphony  hall  who  stamped  and 
showed  delirious  enthusiasm  when  Ravels  "Bolero"  was  played-for  the 

^"^^fTLldom  that  a  singer  giving  a  recital  engages  a  small  orchestra 
1  to  accompany  her  in  certain  songs.   Mrs.  Kingsbury  has  done  this  for  hev 
'  recital  next  Tuesday  evening.   She  not  only  has  the  orchestra:  the  incom- 
i  parable  flutist,  Mr.  Laurent  will  play  to  her  singing  of  a  song  by  Ro",sseh 
the  brilliant  trumpeter,  Mr.  Mager,  will  play  the  obbligato  measures  to  the 
air  of  Handel's  in  which  Lillian  Nordica  vied  with  that  instrument. 

^cT a- natural  aptitude  for  her  chosen 

K  permit  her  .''.ca"y  out  her  in- 
tentions without  a  hitch.    A  laie  neat 
npcs  and  finish  charactize  all  her  woik,  i 
n.ralitics  valuable  equally  in  the  delicate 
finaer  work  and  dainty  phrasing  of  ? 
SclrlatU  sonata  and  in  the  staccato  oc- 
^  es  and  fifiligreed  decoration  of  Cho- 
C  sharp  minor  scharzo.    She  nas 
enviable  agility  of  finger  and  of 
a  no  less  enviable  accuracy  of 
Hpr  rower  Of  Dioducing  tone 
c"lv  sonoiou'^  (though  .^he  availed  he^- 
lif  nf  u  varelv)   was  shown  in  Ram^ 
^au-s  sarabande.-Thls.  by  the  way,  sh 
played  In  ^  justifiably  "cnnched  vei- 


GR.*CE  CRONIN 

At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon 

race  Cronin,  pianist,  played  the  fol- 
nviiig  program:  Sarabande  (Rameau); 

nata  in  C  (Scarlatti);  sonata  Op.  27, 
No.  2  (Beethoven);  preludes  in  C  major 

nd  B  minor,  Impromptu  in  C  sharp 
iiinor,  waltz  in  G  flat,  scherzo  in  C 

iiai;p  minor  (Chopin);  Rhapsody  in  E 
nat  (Brahms I.  Dan-se  No.  2  (Tcherep- 
iine),  nocturne  (Debussy),  prelude  in  G 

harp  minor  (Rachmaninoff),  Valse  Ca- 
irice  (Rubinstein). 

Hero  ts  a  young  pianist  who  comes 
i^ofore  thf^  public  mot  for  the  first 
lime),  admirably  prepared  a.s  regards 

('chniouc.   showing   by   her  perform- 


sion"  "achievln?;  an  effect  prooaoiy  ne<t 
er  to  that  produced  by  contemporary 
clavecin  performance,  with  its  organ - 
like  coupling,  than  slavish  fidelity  to 
the  notation  would  give. 

Admirably  gifted  and  prepared  tech- 
nically. Miss  Cronin  is,  however,  still 
immature  artistically.  Not  only,  as 
might  be  expected  from  her  youth,  is 
there  a  noticeable  lack  of  depth  and  of 
musical  interest  in  much  of  her  play- 
ing, but— a  more  serious  matter— cer- 
tain mannerisms  have  been  acquired. 
Sudden  rhetorical  silences,  for  instance, 
were  occasionally  employed  where  a 
less  drastic  procedure  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  draw  attention  to  a  crucial 
phrase.  Sudden  changes  of  tempo  were 
too  frequent.  In  the  final  movement  of 
the  "Moonlight"  sonata,  a  phrase  re- 
peated no  less  than  eight  times  m 
close  succession,  was  given  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  "rubato"  distortion  at 
each  repetition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Miss  Cronin  will  rid  her  playmg  of 
such  faults  as  these  without  delay.  Her 
audience  yesterday  gave  evidence  of 
keen  enjoyment.  It  demanded  and  re- 
reived  several  additional  numbers. 

1 


LOUISE  HOMER— LUELLA  MELIUS  < 

A  large  audience  attended  the  joint 
recital  given  by  Louise  Homer,  con- 
tralto, and  Luella  Melius,  soprano,  at 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mme.  Homer  had  the  able  assistance 
of  her  daughter,  Katharine  Homer,  as 
accompanist;  Mme.  Melius  "was  accom- 
panied .  bv  Milford  Snell,  pianist,  and 
Gaston  Bladet,  flutist.  The  program 
of  the  concert  w£is  as  follows; 

Air  from  "Coq  d'Or,"  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov;  Vor  Sonncnaufgang,  Hugo  Wolff; 
Verschwiegene  Liebe,  Hugo  Wolff;  Vo- 
calise, PUvel;  Waltz  (with  flute), 
Strauss.  (Mme.  Melius)  Dem  Unend- 
hchen,  Schubert;  Sapphische  Ode, 
Brahms;  Maedchen  sind  wie  der  Wind, 
Loett-e;  Adieu  Forets,  from  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  Tchaikovsky  (Mme.  Homer) 
Duet  from  "Stabat  Mater,"  Quis  est 
homo?  Ro.ssinl  (Mmes.  Homer  and 
Melius).  Stresa,  Wintter  Watts;  To- 
night, Alice  Barnet;  The  Wren  (with 
flute),  arranged  by  Weckerlin  (Mme. 
Melius).  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  Sid- 
ney Homer;  I  Lov?  Sixpence,  from 
"Mother  Goose,"  Sidney  Homer;  Don"t 
Ceare,  Carpenter;  Wild  Bells,  Gounod 
(Mme.  Homer)  Duet.  Tutti  I  fior,  irom 
^'Madame  Butterfly,"  Puccini  (Mmes. 
Homer  and  Melius). 

Mme.  Homer  was  greeted  yesterday 
with  an  enthusiasm  inspired,  no  doubt, 
mainly  by  the  recollection  of  her  long 
and  distinguished  operatic  career,  but 
she  soon  proved  that  she  can  still  win 
and  hold  the  affection  of  an  audience 
without  needing  to  appeal  to  the  mem- 
ory of  past  glories.  The  unimpaired 
brilliance  of  her  fine  voice,  the  admir- 
able skill  which  she  displays  in  its  use, 
'her  good  taste  and  artistic  sincerity, 
the  rare  charm  and  dignity  of  her 
presence,  all  these  things  combine  to 
inspire  respect  and  admiration.  It  is 
easy,  for  these  things,  to  forgive  the 
hint  of  shrillness,  the  occasional  fall- 
ing below  true  intonation,  that  are 
sometimes  apparent. 

Mme.  Melius  was  less  commendable. 
Not  only  is  her  sense  of  style  inade- 
qurte  to  enable  her  to  deal  jnstly  with 
such  songs  as  those  of  Hugo  Wolff  that 
she  had  chosen,  which  she  sang  note 
by  note  rather  than  with  any  sense 
of  continuity,  but  she  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  vocal  tech- 
nique. Her  head  tones  were  of  un- 
pleasant quality;  she  scooped  upward 
to  the  attack,  not  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a  phrase,  but  repeatedly  within  it; 
she  passed  from  note  to  note  too  fre- 
quently by  a  slide,  rather  than  by  the 
conventionally  established  route.  All 
this  is  too  bad,  since  Mme  Melius's 
voice  is  inherently  of  excellent  quality 
and  agility.  Mme.  Melius  takes  evident 
delight  in  the  time-honored  tricks  of 
the  coloratura  soprano,  from  the  naive 
competitions  with  the  flute  to  the  sen- 
timental rendering  of  The  Last  Rose 

of  Summer,  accompanying  herself 
(with  a  flourish)  at  the  pianoforte. 
The  two  singers  combined  forces  in 
j  the  trivial  Quis  est  homo?  .  from 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  the  same 
duet  which  was  sung  (by  Patti  and 
Alboni),  at  its  composer's  funeral  in 
1868,  and  in  Tutti  1  fior,  from 
"Madame  Butterfly."  The  latter  was 
the  more'  pleasing  performance  of  the 
two.  In  response  to  energetic  applause 
it  was  repeated. — S.  S. 
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BOSTON  FLUTE  PLA¥EKS'  CLUB 

The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  gave 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  John  Alden 
Carpenter,  quartet,  for  string  instru- 
ments; V.  Dukelsky,  Canzonetta,  for 
flute,  oboe,  viola,  French  horn,  bass 
clarinet,  bassoon;  Mozart,  Rondo  in  A 
minor;  Chopin,  quatrieme  ballade; 
Francis  Poulenc,  Le  Bestiaire,  Ou  Le 
Cortege  d'Orphee;  Brahms,  Liebeslieder 
Waltzes,  op.  52. 

The    following    artists    took  part: 

sta.„ 


Claire  Maentz,  soprano;  Maurine  i^imr  r  i 
McClosky,  contralto;  Ruth  Culbsrtson, 
pianoforte;  Gaston  Elcus,  violin;  Louis  7 
Artieres,  viola;  Georges  Laurent,  flute;  I 
Paul    Mimart,    bass    clarinet;  Edgar 
Isherwood,    tenor;    David    Blair  Mc- 
Closky, baritone;  Jesus  sanroma,  piano- 
forte; Samuel  Lebovici,  violin;  Alfred 
Zighera,   cello;    Fernan    Gillet,  oboe; 
Abdon  Laus,  bassoon;  Georges  Boett- 
cher,  French  horn. 

The  quartet  of  Carpenter  was  charm- 
ing music,  fragrant  with  much  sweet- 
ness. A  number  of  styles  seemed  to 
Struggle  for  supremacy  ...  warm 
sparks  of  Spanish  deep  song  burned 
through  the  even  c(X)lness  of  the  first 
movement,  thrust  themselves  into  the 
second  movement,  and  conquered  in  the 
last,  turning  it  from  a  hesitating  Jazz 
tune  into  a  rhythmic  and  seductive 
Spanish  dance.  The  quartet  was  well 
played,  needless  to  say,  by  Messrs.  Elcus, 
,  Artieres,  Lebovici  and  Zighera. 

Dukelsky's  Canzonetta  is  An  infecti- 
lously  tuneful  piece,  well-knit,  and  de- 
Ibbnair.    Considering  the  array  of  con- 


trasting colors  he  had  available  in  the 
Instruments  he  chose,  however,  he 
achieved  a  curiously  well-blended  and 
unvarying  tint  for  the  whole  of  the 
song  .  .  .  but  perhaps  that  is  what 
he  meant  to  do.  At  any  rate,  "it 
sounds,"  and  the  audience  enjoyed  it. 

The  beautiful  Brahms  Liebeslieder 
Waltzes  pleased  most  strongly,  even 
though  the  quartet  was  not  over-care- 
fully  rehearsed  since  Claire  Maentz,  at 
the  last  moment,  volunteered  to  sing  In 
the  place  of  Elizabeth  Worcester  Bea- 
pian,  who  was  suddenly  called  out  of 
town.  The  fresh  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  waltz  songs  do  not  require  perfect 
performance;  there  is  something  in  that 
music  which  makes  a  virtue  of  spon- 
taneity. Two  of  the  songs  were  re- 
peated. E.  B. 

PAUL  BREGOR 

At  Jordan  hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
Paul  Bregor,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
which  was  well  attended.  He  played 
the  following  program:  Bach,  prelude 
and  fugue  in  B  flat  minor;  Brahms, 
Rhapsody  In  E  flat,  op.  119,  and  Inter- 
rhapsody  in  E  flat,  op.  117;  Beethoven 
.sonata,  op.  53;  Schumann,  fantasy,  op. 
17;  Debussy,  "Danse  de  Puck"  and 
"Terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de 
June;"  Ibert,  "The  Little  White  Don- 
!key;"  Paganinl -Liszt,  La  Campanella. 

Mr.  Bregor  plays  always  like  a  pianist 
aware  of  the  movement  which  is  the 
soul  of  music.  Not  content  to  linger 
by  the  wayside  and  polish  each  note 
and  each  phrase  until  it  shines,  he 
urges  onward,  conscious  that  the  music 
is  "going  somewhere,"  developing  an 
Idea  or  unfolding  an  emotional  experi- 
ence. This  quality,  combined  with  emo- 
tional Insight,  made  his  performance 
of  the  opening  movement  of  the  "Wald- 
stein"  sonata  unusually  eloquent  and 
dramatic,  lent  it  unity  and  logic.  Per- 
haps through  nervousness,  Mr.  Bregor 
tended,  however,  towards  an  excess  of 
speed  that  was  sometimes  inappropriate 
in  itself  and  ma.ri'ed  the  clarity  of  his 
detail.  Here  and  elsewhere,  tempi  less 
hurried  would  have  made  his  excellent 
[rhythms  still  more  effective.  In  the 
(Brahms  Intermezzo  his  heavy  accentua- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  each  phrase 
suggested  that  he  had  forgotten  that 
the  piece  was  inspired  by  a  cradle  song. 
A  less  percussive  touch  would  have  been 
welcome  in  Bach's  prelude;  a  more 
sparing  use  of  the  pedal  might  have 
made,  the  fugue  clearer,  excellently  con- 
ceived, architecturally  built-up,  as  its 
interpretation  was. 

Mr.  Bregor  pleased  his  audience  parti- 
cularly In  the  brilliantly  played  short 
pieces  of  his  final  group.  He  was  warm- 
,  ly  applauded  and  compelled  to  play 
some  extra  numbers.  S.  S. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


"Happy  Days" 


A  screpn  revtie  willi  story  hrtd  dialogue 
bv  SidnP.v  Lanfiplrl  and  Edwin  Burke:  staged 
bv    Walter    Catlert.    directed    b.v  Benjamin 

IStoloff  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  lol 
lowintr  principals: 

Frank  Albertson.  Wamer  Baxter.  EI  Bren- 
del.  Walter  Catlett.  William  Collier.  George 

I  Jessel.  Sr..  James  J.  Corbett.  Charles  Far- 
rell.  Janet  Gaynor.  Richard  Keene.  Dixie 
Lee.  Edmnnd  Lowe,  Sharon  L.vnn,  George 
MacFarlane.  Victor  McLaglen.  J.  Harold 
Murray.  George  Olsen.  Paul  Page.  Tom 
Patricola.  Ann  Pennington.  Frank  Richard- 
son. Will  Rofers.  David  Rollins.  '■Whi.sper- 
ine  "  Jack  Smith  and  Mariorie  White. 

"Happy  Days"  is  distinguished  chiefly 
for  its  amazing  roster  of  stage  and 
I  screen  stars  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  for  its  numerous  novel  camera  ef- 
fects or  stunts.  It  is  shown  on  an  en- 
larged screen,  not  the  Grandeur  which 
has  just  been  tried  out  at  Roxy's  Thea- 
tre in  New  York,  but  one  large  enough 
rto  reveal  stages  remarkable  for  breadth 
and  depth.  Unfortunately  the  scenes 
are  not  always  reflecteij^iajniiooer  focus. 
The  needless  top  of  a  '  pieTC^rr-T^  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  view  while  thffeet 
iof  dant  7rs  at  the  front  are  hidden. 
jOnce  or  twice  distortion  steps  in,  to 
Imake  little  Ann  Pennington  and  her 
^ap  dancers  Brobdingnagian  In  stature. 
These  minor  faults  are  offset  by  many 
original  "tricks,  both  mechanical  and 
photographic,  which  are  employed  ef- 
fectively here  and  there.  At  early 
showings  Saturday  there  was  too  mucii 
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to  Tvmmr.  a  iresrr  young  man,  gets "fhengirr. ana  nis  manr 

named  Eddie  Haskins  and  a  pair  of  K  EL 
would-be  comedy  acrobats  known  as 


I 


volume,  an  Indication  of  treacherous 
recording  In  all  probability. 

Those  who  anticipated  a  story  for 
"Happy  Days"  will  be  disappointed. 
What  "might  be  called  a  prologue  In- 
forms us  that  Col.  Batcher,  none  other 
than  our  old  friend  Charles  E.  Evans 
of  Evans  and  Hoey  lame  has  been 
stranded  with  his  show  boat  troupe  in 
a  southern  town.  Marjorle  White,  his 
soubrette,  rushes  off  to  New  York  to 
the  Artists  and  Writers'  Club,  which 
mighS  well  be  the  Friars'  Club,  never 
the  Lambs',  and  persuades  every  one 
but  Will  Rogers  and  Warner  Baxter 
to  rush  right  back  to  stage  a  monster 
benefit  minstrel  show  for  the  venerable 
colonel.  Before  they  leave  Mr.  Rogers 
manages  to  get  In  his  advertisment  of 
his  favorite  chewing  gum,  and  Mr.  Bax- 
ter essays  a  few  card  tricks.  The 
Messrs.  Collier,  Catlett  and  Jessel  make 
pitiable  efforts  to  supply  some  witty 
repartee,  and  then  the  minstrel  show 
Is  on,  with  George  MacFarlane  and 
James  J.  Corbett  as  interlocutors,  a 
blackface  circle,  and  George  Olsen's 
band  for  songs  and  dances.  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane, Harold  Murray,  Frank  Rich- 
ardson and  "Whispering"  Jack  Smit'h 
sing  a  little;  Tom  Patricola  does  a  bit 
of  routine  tapping,  as  do  the  Slate 
Brothers:  McLaglen  and  Lowe  add  a 
ditty  about  pals,  ending  with  Lowe's 
curtain  tag  from  "What  Price  Glory," 
El  Brendel  dons  his  trick  dress  suit 
and  gets  a  ripple  of  laughs;  Wait  for 
Me  Baby!  Mr.  Farrell  and  Miss  Gay- 
nor,  still  Ul  at  ease  in  song,  recite  a 
piece  about  building  a  little  world  of 
their  own,  and  Dixie  Lee,  Marjorle 
White  and  Richard  Keene  contribute 
dance  specialties  of  modern  style.  There 
are  several  ambitious  ensemble  numbers 
handicapped  by  murky  photography 
and  lacking  In  any  greaS  originality  of 
conception.  "Happy  Days,"  despite  its 
imprtesslve  array  of  names,  is  less  suc- 
cessful than  Mr.  Fox's  first  big  revue, 
"Movietone  Follies."  It  is  far  less  en- 
tertaining than  the  various  revues  pre- 
sented by  other  studios.  But  what  a 
payroll  all  that'  talent,  wasted  or  other- 
wise, represents!  W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-ALBEE 

'Love  Comes  Along" 

An  all-talking-  and  sing-infr  screen  drama 
adaptPd  bv  Wallace  Smith  Inira  the  play  by 
Edward    Knoblock   eiiUllcd    '■Conohita;  di- 

1  i-ected  bv  Rupert  .Julian  and  preisented  by 
Radio  Pictures  with  the  lollowins  cast:. 

Pegg-y    Bebe  Daniels 

Johnny'  Stark   Lloyd  Hughes 

Sancredo  MonlasMi  Love 

'  Happy  Stmrks 

Carlotta   Alma  Tell 

Biown    Lionel  Belmoie 

Bianca    Evelyn  Selbie 

What  a  plum  Bebe  Daniels  has  turned 
out  to  be  for  Radio  Pictures!  She  can 
take  a  musical  comedy  such  as  "Rio 
Rita"  that  Is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
improve  it  enormously.  What  is  more 
important,  since  "Rio  Rita"  doesn't 
happen  very  often,  she  can  take  a  per- 
fectly commonplace  little  romance  such 
as  "Love  Comes  Along,"  now.  showing 
at  the  Keith-Albee  Theatre,  and  sing 
so  agreeably  and  look  so  attractive  that 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  look  at  her  and 
forget  the  plot.  Such  regrettable  little 
matters  as  the  tendency  of  the  director 
to  make  Bebe  say  "Okay,  Colonel,"  to 
every  remark  made  to  her  by  the  suavely 
villainous  Montague  Love,  and  the  dis- 
tressing overacting  of  Lloyd  Hughes  as 
a  bellicase  sailor  can  be  forgotten  when 
Bebe  sings  "Love  Comes  Along,"  or 
when  Ned  Sparks  wanders  in  with  some 
disillusioned  remarks.  The  photography 
is  not  given  much  attention,  but  it 
suffices,  and  a  good  time  is  had  by  al- 
most every  one  watchifig  various 
characters  scaling  balconies,  singing 
serenades  to  one  another  or  calling 
names  in  loud  and  vociferous  tones. 

Johnny  Stark,  sailor,  comes  ashore  at 
a  small  South  American  town  and 
wanders  into  its  one  and  only  cafe  in 
search  of  entertainment.   He  finds  it 


In  the  shape  of  Peggy,  last  name  un- 
known, a  pretty  American  girl,  stranded 
a  long  way  from  home  by  the  break-up 
of  a  theatrical  troupe.  They  fall  in 
love,  sing  a  good  many  songs  and  then 
they  ha,ve  a  real  quarrel,  almost  a  hair- 
pulling,  In  fact.  Trouble  came  about 
when  Peggy  was  Invited  to  sing  at  a, 
local  fiesta  by  Sangrado  the  lord  high' 
everything  of  the  neighborhood.  Johnnvi 
disapproved  heartUy,  and  what  he  said 
to  Peggy  and  she  said  to  him  in  return 
was  a  caution.  He  repents  of  his  evil 
'suspicions  just  in  time  and  climbs 
Peggy's  balcony  for  the  fourth  time  in 
time  to  knock  Sangrado  flying,  and 
then  carry  Peggy  off,  with  apologies,  to 
his  ship.  E.  L.  H. 

MODERN— BEACON— EGYPTIAN 
"Troopers  Three"  \ 

An  all-talkin?  screen  comedy  adapted  from 
a  story  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey:  directed  bvl 

Sr.'h^fil  y^.V""  ^"^  presented  by  Tiffany 
with  the  follow msr  cast- 

E-ldie  Haskins  r„  Lease 

Dorothy  Clark   Dorothy  Gulliver 

I"""  ■  Rosooe  Karns 

biinny_  .    .  Slim  Summerville 

Hank  Darby  Tom  L.m.iop 

rapt,  Hams  Joseph  G.rani 

HalUgan   Waller  Perry 

The  opening  scenes  of  "Troopers 
Three;;  give  a  hint  nf  ntuch  slap-stick 


Bugs  and  Sunny  being  thrown  out  of  a 
cheap  burlesque  house  after  very  dis- 
couraging try-outs.  They  meet  in  the 
stage  door  alley,  compare  notes,  pool 
their  funds  of  $1.95  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  keep  at  it  until  they  make  the 
Palace  Theatre  in  New  York.  They 
must  eat  meantime,  and  a  street  poster 
glorifying  life  in  the  United  States  cav- 
alry suggests  a  roof  and  food,  and  pos- 
sible opportunities  for  rehearsals  of  the 
new  act.  They  think  they  have  signed 
up  for  only  a  month,  but  it  actually  is 
for  three  years. 

The  scene  shifts,  via  a  railroad  tram, 
to  the  town  of  Colfax,  somewhere  in  ihe 
West,  where  a  cavalrj'  post  is  located. 
Eddie,  with  his  trick  cigars  which  ex- 
plode after  a  few  puffs,  and  by  his  all- 
round-  impudence  and  cockiness  invites 
reprisals  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
his  companions.  They  are  put  through 
many  embarrassing  moments  but  gradu- 
ally acquire  a  semblance  of  military  ef- 
ficiency, a  respect  for  discipline.  Eddie 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
grizzled  sergeant,  and  on  a  certa-n 
moonlight  night  takes  a  sound  beating 
from  Hank  Darby,  a  husky  rival.  Eddie 
doesn't  squeal,  though  Hank  and  his 
mates  think  so  and  shun  him.  Eddie's 
great  moment  arrives  when  he  pulls 
Hank  from  a  blazing  stable  where  are 
housed  many  valuable  horses,  including 
Dorothy's  own  Honeyboy.  As  the  pic 
ture  ends  Eddie,  promoted  to  a  ser 
geantcy,  rides  proudly  along,  a  new  man 
with  a  new  vision. 

It  is  all  good  propaganda  for  the  cav- 
alry arm  of  the  service,  especially  when 
linked  entertainingly  with  frequent  views 
of  these  dashing  horsemen  In  action,  in, 
sensational  races,  in  mock  battles,  Inj 
parade  ceremonies.  This  part  of  "Troop-j 
ers  Three"  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Such  portions  of  the  film  as  arel 
devoted  to  the  experiences  of  the  three 
rookies  are  often  amusing,  particularly 
as  they  affect  Sunny,  played  by  Slim 
Summerville,  a  gangling  fellow  whose 
low  comedy  methods  include  the  faculty 
to  ring  every  drop  of  humor  from  a 
given  situation.  Especially  funny  was 
his  desperate  obedience  to  marching 
orders  given  by  a  parrot  perched,  un- 
bekno^vn  to  him,  on  the  gun  barrel 
slung  over  Sliiji's  shoulder.     W.  E.  G. 


FENWAT 
"Her  Unborn  Child" 

An    all-dialogrue    screen    drama,  adapt 
from  the  staee  play  of  the  same  name  b 
Howard  McKcnt  Barnes  atid  Grace  Haywara 
directed   by  Albeit   Ray   and  presented-'hij 
Windsor  Picture  Plays,  Inc.,  with  the  lol- 
lowingr  east. 

Doris  Kennedy  ,  Adele  Rooson 

Stewart  Kennedy  Elisha  Cook.  Jr. 

"Peffs"  Kennedy   Eliisabeth  Wraggre 

Mrs.   Kennedy  Frances  Underwood 

J.-v-k  Conover   Paul  Clare 

Helen  Conover  Doris  Rankin 

Elizabeth   Gilbert  Pauline  Drake 

Dr.   Remington  Harry  Davenport 


"Dames  Ahoy!" 


PARK 


An  all-talkmr  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
Matt  Ta.vlor  from  the  story  by  Sherman 
Lowe-  directed  by  William  James  Craft  and 
presented  by  UniversaJ  with  the  foUowinf 

jfmmy  Chase  .^Glenn  Tr.von 

Mabel  McGuire  ,  Helen  ^i"?ht 

Bill  Jones  »  0"1  Har'a"' 

MacDousral  Eddie.  Gnbbons 

The  Blonde  Gertrude  .Vstor 

Somehow  the  method  of  approaching 
an  attractive  girl  by  spilling  food  on 
her  or  making  her  an  object  of  ridicule 
is  always  good  for  a  laugh  and  so  Is 
usually  dragged  in  by  way  of  arranging 
the  meeting  of  hero  and  heroine  In 
screen  comedies.  True  to  form  Glenn 
Tryon,  now  to  be  seen  in  "Dames 
Ahoy!"  showing  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
first  calls  the  attention  of  his  future 
sweetheart  to  himself  by  jogging  her  el- 
bow at  a  soda  fountain.  Happy  to  relate 
he  behaves  throughout  the  remainder  of 


The  pros  and  cons  of  birth  control 
have  been  set  forth  at  divers  times 
through  the  medium  of  tracts,  the  pub- 
lic forum,  the  stage.   Now  the  screeij  | 
^  added  to  the  list.     "Her   Unborn  I 
Child,"  produced  first  in  the  .Eltii^  I 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  March  5,  1928,  ! 
and  performed  in  this  city  last  April  ' 
by  Mary  Young  and  an  ordinary  com- 
pany at  what  then  -was  known  as  the 
Uptown  Theatre,  has  been  revised  "by 
the  Hattons  for  film  use.  It  is  the  very 
frank  narrative  of  a  young  girl,  Doris 
Kennedy,   of   reputable   and  hitherto 
happy  famUy,   who  finds   herself  in 
serious  trouble.    Jack  Conover,  other 
party  to  the  escapade,  wishes  to  marry 
the  girl,  but  the  woman  he  always 
has  thought  to  be  his  aunt  bids  him 
to  drop  the  girl  or  be  turned  out. 

There  are  candid  discussions  between 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Miss  Conover,  be- 
tween the  boy  and  the  girl,  but  it  is 
honest,  kindly  old  Dr.  Remington,  to 
whom  Doris  has  turned  for  guidance, 
who  beats  down  all  of  Miss  Conover's 
arguments  in  favor  of  malpractice,  who 
reveals  the  fact  that  she  really  Is  Jack's 
mother  through  .  a  girlhood  romance 
with  her  father's  coachman,  and  who 
encourages  Doris  to  accept  motherho64 
bravely  and  without  sense  of  shame.  Irt 
the  end,  after  a  series  of  family  con- 
ferences, the  young  people  reach  an 
understanding  which  promises  perma- 
nent happiness.  They  decide  to  be  mar- 
ried— which  is  exactly  what  they  shoiild 
have  done  in  the  first  place.  ^  - 

Young  Cook  as  the  "head  of  the  fam- 
ily," emerging  suddenly  from  the  trem- 
ors of  sentimental  verse-making  and 
the  thrills  of  his  first  dress  suit  to 
realize  the  need  of  caution  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  16-year-old  inamorata, 
Elizabeth,  is  the  only  one  of  the  stage 
cast  to  appear  in  this  screen  version. 

W.  E.  G. 


still  again.  ~ 

They  plan  to  leave  New  York  for 
I  a  fresh  start,  but  Prividi  gets  wind  of 
it  and  tries  to  have  Fred  shot  before 
he  can  board  the  train  at  the  railroad 
station.  The  shot  strikes  Fred's  friend. 
Johnny  Dolan,  instead  and  Jill  and 
Fred  escape.  Prividi  boards  the  train 
\  at  the  next  station  to  put  Fred  out 
of  the  way  in  person,  but  is  seized  by 
the  police.  Mi.ss  Talmadge  did  a  great 
ideal  with  the  routine' role  assigned  to 
her,  and  Lilyan  Tashman  was  excel- 
;lent  as  a  hard-boiled  blonde.  Gilbert 
iF.Qlan^  was  only  fair  as  the  weakling 
I  Fred.  e.  L.  H. 

Prom  time  to  time  views  of  the 
eventful  voyage  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
around  the  world  have  been  revealed 
In  the  news  reels  in  motion  picture 
house.^.  These  views  -have  now  been 
assembled  in  one  unit  and  are  being 
shown  this  week  at  the  Repertory 
Theatre.  They  make  a  comprehensive 
pictorial  and  audible  log  of  the  trip 
which  started  at  Lakehurst,  continued 
on  to  Friedrichshafen,  across  Germany. 
Russia  and  Siberia  to  Japan,  and  otit 
across  the  Pacific  to  San  Ftancisco  and 
Los  Angeles  and  across  country  to 
New  York  and  the  original  starting 
point.  Shots  from  aloft  and  from  t'he 
I  ground  are  interestingly  alternated.  In- 
i  terior  views  of  the  giant  airliner  show 
'  how  the  travelers  amused  themselves, 
show  Comdr.  Eckener  at  the  wheel,  and 
show  the  gue.st  newswriters  at  their  fas- 
cinating work.  An  instructive  feature] 
is  the  talk  by  Comdr.  Rosenthal  of 
the  American  navy,  who  went  along  as' 
official  observer,  in  which  'he  explains! 
the  use  of  maps  and  charts  and  de-  j 
scribes  various  points  of  interest  along 
the  route.  I 


jthe    film    in  a    perfectly  respectablt 
I  fashion  and  succeeds  in  being  funnf 
without  being  vulgar. 

The  situation  is  decidedly  amusig|| 
though  not  violently  original.  Thrs* 
sailors,  Jimmy  Chase,  Bill  Jones  an6 
MacDougal,  come  ashore  on  leave  froa 
their  battleship  in  search  of  a  ceitaia 
blonde  who  had  inveigled  Bill,  on  2ili 
previous  trip.  Into  signing  over  half  kli 
pay  for  her  use.  She  is  to  be  identlflyl 
by  a  strawberry  mark  on  her  knee,  ^ 
the  three  cronies  spend  a  few  hect.i4 
hours  endeavoring  to  see  the  knees  c! 
every  blonde  they  meet.  In  the  course 
of  their  travels  they  wander  into  a  big 
dance  hall  where  there  is  a  contest  go- 
ing on  to  decide  the  lucky  couple  to  win 
a  bungalow  and  $500  on  condition  that 
they  will  be  married  in  the  hall.  The 
gobs  procure  themselves  a  woman  apiece 


At  /  2  J    /  f  J  o 

LOEWS  STATE 

"\ew  York  lights" 

Ai\  all-talkin;.--  screen  drama  adapted  l»y 
Jules  Furthman  from  the  iilay  oniilled  "Tin- 
Pan  .^lley."  by  Hiitrh  Stanisl.-i-s  Stranife:  di- 
leiied  by  Lewis  Milesluiie  and  presented  by 
I  niied  .Artists  wilh  the  following  i  asi : 

Jili  Dpverne  Norma  Talmaiige 

Knd  Deveine  Gilbert  Roland 

Joe  Prividi  John  Wray 

I'et'ny   Lilyan  Tashm.in 

Rut  hie  Day   Marv  Dorail 

Joliiiiiy  Dolan    Rt.sioe  Kanis 

Two  things  are  proved  by  "New 
York  Nights,"  Norma  Talmadge's  first 
talkie  now  showing  at  Loew's  State 
Theatre.  First.  Norma  herself  seemsj 
to  be  one  of  those  fortunate  persons 
of  whom  Shakespeare  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote:  "Age  cannot  wither 
her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  va 
riety";  she  looks  for  the  most  part 
fresh  and  blooming  as  she  has  ever 
since  she  went  into  the  movies  and, 
what  is  of  considerable  importance,  her 
voice  registers  in  a  very  promising  man- 
ner indeed.  Second,  John  Wray,  ab- 
ducted from  the  stage,  plays  the  same 
role  tJiat  he  did  on  the  stage  when 
"New  York  Nights"  '  was  "Tin  Pan 
Alley.  "  and  plays  it  so  well  that  his 
part  stands  out  like  the  proverbial  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world  and  completely 
submerges  Norma's  nominal  leading 
man.  Gilbert  Roland.  His  soft,  sinister 
voice,  his  strange  but  effective  manner 
of  pawing  the  ground  when  angry,  like 
an  impatient  horse,  and  the  aiira  of 


and  go  to  it.    Jimmy  and  his  partner, 

Mabel  McGuire,  win  the  contest, ;  tout  |  ' '  vil  that  seems  to  surround  him,  make 

Jimmy  is  not  too  delighted  to  find  out  for  a  memorable  characterization, 

what  is  coming  to  him  for  his  pains.  ;    The  plot  tells  how  Jill  Deverne,  an 

Next  morning  they  accidentally  dls-  |  \  attractive  young  woman  married  to  a 

cover  the  predatory  blonde  and  Jimmy  shiftless  song-writer,  Fied  Deverne,  for- 

manages  to  buy  her  off  for  the  same  l  gives  her  husband  ninetv  and  nine 


amount  as  the  wedding  check.  He  de- 
cides to  go  through  the  ceremony  with 
Mabel,  whom  he  is  finding  more  at- 
tractive by  the  minute,  to  gst  his  friend 
out  of  trouble.  In  the  end,  however, 
matrimony  looks  pretty  good  and  the 
film  closes  with  an  ideal  picture  of  Jack 
I  ashore.  Glenn  Tryon  has  a  wonderful 
time  as  the  breezy  Jimmy  and  his  an- 
tics meet  with  much  laughter.  Otis  Har- 
lan and' Eddie  Gribbons  are  even  more 
amusinsr  as  the  other  two  sailors,  and 
Helen  Wright  makes  a  pretty  and  lively 
Mabel. 

On  the  same  bill  is  "The  Mounted 
Stranger,"  with  Hoot  Gibson.  Tills  is 
the  story  of  a  cowboy  whose  chief  aim 
in  life  is  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
father.  He  finds  his  arch  enemy  and 
wounds  him  but  Is  forced  to  flee  for 
his  life.  On  his  ride  for  the  border  he 
meets  a  beautiful  £lrl  with  whom  he 
falls  in  love.  There  is  p'^tv  of  hard 
riding,  shooting  and  comt    ^^^Jie  end 


times,  but  leaves  him  at  last  In  dls 
gust  when  he  breaks  hus  word  to  ;ior, 
gets  drunk  and  is  caught  alone  in  a 
hotel  room  with  another  woman.  Of 
course,  there  was  an  influence  be- 
hind all  Freti  s  misbi  or.  Joe  Pi'i- 
vidi,  racketeer  and  :  man.  was  in 
love  with  Jill  and  nc;  ..  jvc  any  means 
by  which  he  could  discredit  F^ed  and 
get  iier  for  himself.  Sick  of  Freds 
prevarications  and  back.sliding,  she 
leaves  him  to  go  to  Prividi:  he  fits 
her  out  with  an  elaborate  apartment, 
jewels  and  all  the  rest,  but  she  still 
longs  for  hrr  erring  spouse.  One  eve- 
ning there  is  a  wild  party  in  her  apart- 
ment, it  is  raided,  and  Jill  and  Prividi 
are  hauled  off  to  the  police  station, 
where  he  is  locked  up  for  lack  of  bail 
By  an  opportune  stretching  of  the  lone 
arm  of  coincidence,  Fred  is  hauled  in 
for  vagrancy  just  as  Jill  is  leaving. 
She  bails  him  out  and  forgives  him 


pi 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COPLEY — 'The    Ghost    Train."  mystery 
■MAJESTIC— -  Robin     Hood."     DeKoven-  < 
pnv:  second  week.  | 
«miih  operatta:  last  -week. 

LYRIC — -Yoims  Sinners."  comeiv:  second 
week.  I 
PLYMOUTH— "Little     Accident,"  larce: 
sixth  week. 

SHl'BERT — "The    New    Moon."  rouaical 
comedy ;  second  week . 

WILBUR — "The  Little  Show.":  rertiei 
thjrd  week. 

UOTE — The  Colonial.  Hullis  Street  «nd  | 
Tremont  theatres  are  dark. 

Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphonj-  orchestra's  Tuesday  after- 
noon series.  Dr.  Koussevit^ky.  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  in  Symphony 
hall.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Han- 
del, Concerto  Grosso  for  strings,  op.  6 
No.  10.  Haydn,  Symphony  with  the 
Hoi-n  Call.  Tchaikovsky,  "Patietic" 
symphony. 

The  audience— It  completely  flUed  the 
hall — was  enthusiastic  and  justly  so.  It 
was  even  tempted  to  break  rules  and 
applaud  after  each  movement  of 
Haydns  fresl-i,  gay  and  delightful  svm- 
phony  with  its  florid  solo  measures  for 
various  instrument3.  It  was  impressed 
bv  Handel's  majesty  and  tenderness:  by 
Tchaikovsky's  symphony,  that  Iliad  of 
woe.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
wUl  take  Haydn's  symphony  to  New 
York  next  week.  Has  it  ever  been  heard 
there?  Had  it  been  performed  in  this 
country  before  the  Symphom  concerts 
of  last  week? 

The  eloquent  reading  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's symphony  and  the  music  it^qjf 

I  again  excited  surprise  at  the  attitude  of 
the  Fiench  toward  this  composer  and 
Ills    orchestral    works.     Whenever    a  ' 
Parisian  conductor  ventures  to  put  one 
.  of  the  symphonies  on  a  program,  the 
;  vials  of  contempt  and  wrath  are  un- 
corked.   Rimsky-Korsakov  on  the  con-  , 
trary    is    applauded.      Tchaikovsky's  J 
"Pathetic"  symphony  is  especially  the 
abomination  of  desolation  to  the  Pa- 
risian critics.    Thev  find  nothing  in  it- 
but  they  find  aU  the  terms  of  critical 
abuse.    Perhaps  their  atutude  comes 
from  a  dislike  of  the  aggressivelv  pe--- 
[sonal  note:  the  wailing,  the  pessimism. 
[  Rinisky  s  music,  his  delicacv,  his  super- 
refined  instrumentation  are'  much  more 
to  their  taste.    Nor  was  Tch»ikovsfcv 
highly  regarded  by  the  Dig  -Five  "  He 
was  an  outsider;  not  a  true  Russian 
composer;    he   had   been  Gei-ni.i>n-:-eci 
and  so  on.    Cesar  Cui  was  c 
bitter:  one  might  say  ."iinall-nr 
capable  of  appreciating  the 
in    what    they    called  Tchaikovsky's, 
weakness.    Yet  within  a  year  one  find<^  ' 
Stravinsky,  for  a  time  ulti-a-P  s  - 
now  deliberately  attempting  t^-i 
Ti'l-'aitnvsk-v-^  vein  or  even  b, 

^g^TTand  acknowledging  gratefully 


SUZANNE  DABNEY  ,  lof  the  hint  6/  the  more  granOTosL  comings  were  many.      '    "  1 

Suzanne  Dabney,  soprano,  and  Made-  '"..^Jj!,  overture),  and  provided     The  helpful  and  musical  accompani- 

leine  Monnier,  'cellist,  combined  talents  •^°'"f  delightful  playing  of  music  of  ments  by  Mr.  Sandoval  were  a  pro- 
Brown  hall.  i^'iarKed  charm  by  both  the  orchestra  nounced  feature  of  the  concert.  HLs 


tot  a  concert  last  night  at  Brown  hall,  l"'*/'^!^  charm  by  both  the  orchestra  nounced  feature  of  the  concert.  HLs 
A  lair-sized  audience  was  appreciative.  \^'"^  ^^^^  admirable  virtuoso  and  ex-j  proficiency  as  a  pianist,  his  delightful 
the  Drogram  was  as  follows:  quisite  musician.  Mr.  Laurent  -  Hp  wa^  *°"9",;  .P°*"9.      i"^.  ^^^^  ^^7 


the  program  was  as  follows 

Come  ."iiiii  Trip  It  'Handd>:  Where'er 
"Voii  W.ilk  (HaJKleJI:  Mclodi  (RanfatromI: 
LansB  en  Aa  (Grcifr);  Talc  lor  Bit  Radd 
(Gries) — Miss  Dabiie.v. 

ZiKediierweiseii  (Sarasale)  :  Menuet 
(H.inileli;  Chants  Russes  (I.alo)  :  Aliefro 
Siiiriioso     (Senallie-Salmond)  — Mile. 


Mon-I 


quisite  musician,  Mr.  Laurent.- He  wa) 
compelled  to  repeat  the  frolicsom 
finale  (aptly  entitled  "Badinerie") . 

Three  of  the  songs  of  Heinrich  Geb-i 
aard,   composer   of   skill,  impeccablf 
taste,  and  imagination,  followed.  Thf 
,,,„,  ,,  first  ("The  Call")  was  new:  expressive 

l.smenio  Provencal  (Paladilhe)  :  L'Attri-  ||  and  Interestln?  thoueh  it  wnc  ii 
h.H.^     (Pon!r;ic-):    Foret     ^Caplct)  :    Vieillo  l|  nipa^prt  hoovo,.,   lil     tu       1,     \  ] 

(  hitnson    Kspag-nole    (Aubert):    Le    Moulin  iP'''^**^^!^^  neareiS  leSS  than  the  twi 

(Pioine)— Miss  Dabney^  j  Plower's  Complaint"  am 

Four  Spanish  FoIk-Tune«  (Joaquin  Nin)  :  U  "April  ')  Cnrriinl  anrvlancr  ^n«,«on-/ 
issepieci  <Debus.sy):  Source  (DavidoJIJ-- 1  "  i;*.  ,  applause  compelle< 
Ue.  Monnier.  |  '^"^  addition  Of  another  of  Mr.  Geb 

f_  Five  eonss  by  Harold  Henr.v:  Nocturne.  |  hard's  SongS.  Roussel's  duet  fo"  fliitj 
Pricre.  The  Morninj  Glor.v,  In  Autumn,  p,,^  vnioa  . 
What  the  Bullet  San/r— Miss  Dabne.T.  ,  ROSSlgnol,    mou  •  mignon.' 

.  Miss  Dabney's  fine  voice  Is,  becau.se  If,,. ""'r^^^js  i^'-os'  successful  of  this 
of  a  few  technical  deficiencies,  not  al-  i  „,"r"'^^""ted  composer's  efforts.  There 
ways  equ»l  to  the  musical  and  poetic  Jlvt^?,,^!"^"^'^^"^^  '',^^"'^5'  ^'^  ^''^^  in- 
Intelligena*  of  her  interpretations.  Lack  „t,  ^  of  the  rhapsodic  nightin- 
of  adequate  breath  control  makes  her  l^f.  fP'A^  °^ .       ^^^^  ^"'h  the  sad- 


pecially  observed  in  the  "Liebestraum" 
of  Liszt. 

Mme.  Onegin,  contralto,  will  sing  at 
the  last  concert  of  this  series  on 
March  26. 


of  adequate  breath  control  makes  her  ^ale  song  of  the  flute  with  the  sad-  ^^^^^  ^  3'^'^  ^",  Isolde  ). 
full  tones  uncertain,  and  occa-sionally  Pf'-^  °^  the  voice-part.  Of  great  beaut^^  ^fchoenberg  s  transcription  of  Bach's 
off -pitch;  her  diction  suffers  through  .  ^  a  style  less  untrammeled,  wit:i  ^"f  ^  was  recently  performed  for  the 
a  confusion  of  vowel  sounds.  But  she  '  remmiscences  of  Debus.sy  and  of  Faurc.  '^""^  in  this  country  by  the  Cincin- 
.  iu:. — 1,  ii,-         I  wa.s  Hue's  "Soir  Paien,"  for  voice,  flut3         orchestra  in  Cmcinnati. 


pleases  very  much  through  the  sin- 
cerity and  charm  of  her  readings  of  the 
poetry,  and  her  warm  response  to  the 
mood  and  atmosphere  of  the  mu.sic,  of 
her  songs.  The  three  Scandinavian 
.songs  in  her  first  group,  and  her  grace- 
ful singing  of  Aubert's  VielUe  Chanson 
E.spagnole  (which  had  to  be  repeated), 
pleased  her  audience  most.  Poulenc'sj 
mischievous  .setting  of  Ronsard's  At-| 
tributs  was  sung  with  wit  and  polish' 
Mi.ss  Dabney  was  compelled  to  add  t' 
her  announced  program. 

Madeleine  Monnier,  violoncellist,  ha 
a  remarkable  left-hand  technique, 
(though  the  intonation  is  not  alwayi 
secure  In  the  highest  register,  or  on 
harmortics),  and  a  good,  but  not  a  flex- 
ible or  polLshed,  bowing.  She  plays  with 
real  fire  and  understanding,  and  with 
splendid  rhythm.  She  delighted  the 
audience  with  her  Interpretation  of  four 
Spanish  folk  tunes  arranged  by  Joaquin 
Nin.  The  pointed  grace  of  Debussy's 
Passepied  suited  Mile.  Monnier's  'cello 
better  than  Sarasate's  Ziegeunerweisen, 
whose  violinlstic  acrobatics  are  so  quick 
that  there  is  no  time  for  the  'cello  to 
make  them  audible.  The  familiar 
■  Swan"  of  Saint-Saens,  given  as  an  en 


and  piano.  Both  these  were  admirably 
done  by  singer  and  players.  Thrco 
Brazilian  dances  by  Milhaud,  charac- 
teristic and  polytonal,  led  pleasantly  to 
the  last  item  of  Mrs.  Kingsbury's  gener- 
ous program,  Handel's  "Let  the  Bright 
Seraphim"  (from  "Samson").   The  ex 


SYMPHONY  PROGRAM 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra's  concerts  this  week 
has  been  changed.  It  now  reads:  Bach, 
organ  prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  flat 
transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Arnold 
Schoenberg  (first  time  in  Boston); 
Bach.  Brandenburg  concerto  No.  2: 
Sibelius,  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Burgin) ; 
Sibelius,  symphony  No.  6  (first  time  in 
Boston) ;   Wagner,  prelude  and  Love- 


RACHEL  MORTON 

At  Jordan  Hall,  last  night,  Rachel 
Morton,  soprano,  sang  the  following 
songs  and  airs:  Beethoven,  Ah!  per- 
fido.    Joseph  Marx,   Gebet,  'Wander- 


hiiQvofi„„  ""^""""^  >■  CA-  liuu.    oosepu  marx,   oeoet,  wanoer- 

miaiatmg  effect  of  orchestra  and  truni-  liedchen,  Schlafend  traegt  man  mich. 

pet,  was  not  adequately  seconded  here  Strauss,  'Wiegenlied,  Kling.  PonchiellL 

by  Mrs.  Kmgsbury's  voice,  which  lacks  Suicidio!  (from  "La  Gioconda").  Roux. 


the  desired  brilliance,  but  she  deserved 
and  received  in  audible  form  the 
gratitude  of  her  audience  for  an  un- 
usually pleasing  concert.  S  S 


Beniamino  Gigli 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sprn^s^folk  \unlsl™edTy"jo;qurn  lJnl^'SL''T'  *'"°'".°a 
Nin.    The  pointed  grace  of  Debuiy's  P^'l*^"  OP"^^ 

soprano,  sang  in  the  Hotel  Statler  ball- 
room yesterday  morning  In  aid  of  the 
Boston  Schdol  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
Miguel  Sandoval  was  the  pianist 

Mr.  Glgll's  selections:  Donizetti.  Una 
furtlva    lagrlma    from     "L'EIisir  d' 
nrr'soundrbetteron  the"'cello""than  S'^  T  iPh^t^.f.^r;  °r  ''^'w'"'^^  d'amore. 
,aiv  other  more  fancy  writing;  •  Saint- 'orle  '    Un   Rpv^  by  Gigii). 

Saens  did  not  try  to  make  the  deep,  ^^^Sner-  ,}^^^ 

dignified  'cello  turn  somersaults.  Here  me  rrh^  Roh^miT^^Ji  ^rV;"^;^"'^'"''^^ 
Mfle.  Monnier's  tone  was  rich  and  full  ?oUeL'o^.  cS^crl.^^ttf'^V.^egfa^a''"^-' 


Vibrant  with  the  true  timbre  of  the  fn^ 
Strunient.  and  unusuallv  expressive. 

Frank  Bibb  contributed  excellent  ac- 
companiments. E.  B. 

MARION  KINGSBURY 

Marion  Kingsbm-y.  soprano,  gave  a 
concert  at  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  She 
had  the  assistance  of  Malcolm  Lang,  ac- 
companist, Heinrich  Gebhard,  composer 
and  pianist,  Georges  Laurent,  flutist.  G. 
Mager,  trumpeter,  and  a  small  orches- 
tra of  slayers  from  the  Boston  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard 
Burgin. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  had  arranged  an  ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable  and  unusual  pio- 
giam.  Would  that  it  were  within  the 
power  of  all  givers  of  rscltals  to  offer 
theli-  hearers  so  varied  a  treat.  It  was 
surprising  and  regrettable  that  relative- 
ly few  people  availed  thomselvcs  of  the 
opportunity  offered.  The  audience  was 
of  no  more  than  average  size. 

Mr.  Burgin  and  his  orchestra  of  some 
25  picked  players  opened  the  proceed- 
ings with  Mozart's  overture  to  "The  Ab- 
rtuctlon  from  the  Seraglio."  Vivaciously 
pt  sensitively  played,    this  delightful 
luslc  revealed  new  beauty  through  its 
■fing  heard    from  an    ensemble  small 
iiough  to  preserve  the  individuality  of 
Its  parts  and  the  individual  lustre  of  its 
instruments. 

With  Elvirk's  aria.  "Mi  Tradl."  from 
9jDon  Giovanni,"  Mrs.  Kingsbury  her- 
V  appeared  before  her  audience.  To 
,  orchestra's   beautifully    rendered,  ' 
iv  subdued  accompaniment  she 
'.nestly  the  admii'able  recitative 
ai,     v  ith  What  style  and  grace  ,her 
tec  inlcal  limitations  permitted,  the  ex- 
qut  ite  air.     She  revealed  a  voice  of 
lyric  potentiality,  very  small  (though  of 


Dernier  Souhait.  Szulc,  Clair  de  lune. 
De  Severac,  Chanson  pour  le  petit 
cheval.  Paulin,  AvrU  pose  ses  pieds 
lents.  Debussy,  L'Ombre  des  arbres. 
Grovlez.  Guitarres  et  Mandolines. 
■Vaug-han  Williams,  Silent  Noon.  David- 
son, Rain  on  the  Down.  Josten,  Adora-  • 
tion.  Hoist,  Lovely  Kind. 

Miss  Morton  is  one  of  the  few  singert 
who,  when  they  wish  to  create  dtnstw- 
phere,  convey  emotion  or  -sueSest  dT*tna, 
j  remember  feat  the  ear  i*  to  la/  con- 
vinc«i  as  well  as  the  eye— ia<}«'d  that 
the  concert  .singer  must  be  Hbofe  all 
else  an  artist  in  musical  tone.  More 
than  most  singers,  and  more  effectively, 
she  avails  herself  of  the  eloquence  of 
physical  suggestion,  by  'her  pose,  by 
subtle  half-gestures,  by  the  raptnees  or 
the  mobility  of  her  feature.'.  But  into 
her  voice,  too,  seh  can  pu*  the  whole 
gamut  of  these  changing  eA->tions  anc 
sensations;  moreover,  she  <SAn  use  11  . 
as  a  musician  (with  a  musician's  eai 
for  phrasing),  playing  upon  the  mos' 


zart,  Dalla  sua  pace  ("Don  cfiovannl")  phrasing),  playing  upon  the  mos' 

Verdi,  Quando  le  sere  al  nlaridrt  f"T  ntcV  flexible  sensitive  and  responsive  of  thf 
Miller").  I'ai-'uu  1.  iiuisa  musical  instruments  (though  it  is  bu' 

Mi.QK    t^if  .7111'..    Ts„i  '  rarelv   mndp   tn   .cniinH    cn  ^     Tf   ic  frtt 


wrote  it  (it  was  introduced  as  an  extra 
number)  decorating  it  with  flourishes 
and  interpolated  notes.  On  the  other 
hand  he  sang  the  air  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" respectfully  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  more  effectively,  not  trying  to 
improve  on  Mozart's  simplicltv  that  is 
a  stumbling  block  to  many  pianists  as 

7r^i  ^-rl'^^^'  l  sang  the  air 

from  The  Bohemian  Girl"  in  English 
.so  we  were  permitted  to  hear  again  the 
iu™",!*'  ^'r^  °^  Bunn.  Esquire 

Shall  Wear  a  Mask." 

Mr  Glgll  has  a  noble  voice  of  fine 
quality.  When  he  uses  it  udiclously  Z 
regards  interpretation,  he  is  pleasine  as 
a  singer  of  songs.  This  is  seldom  true  of 
opera  singers  when  they  depart  from  an 
operatic  repertory.    Lille  Lehmann  was 
a  great  exception;  so  was  Mme.  Sem- 
brlch,  but  she  was  a  lyric  soprano  in 
the  opera  house.  Other  noteworthy  ex- 
•"<-y.  very  small  (though  of  I   "P"ons  were  Victor  Maurel  and  Mr 
pleasing  quality),  and   (as  it  seemed  i  p','^'"^"^-    I"         arias  Mr.  Glgll  dis- 
last  night,  when  nervousness  may  have  '  P'^yed  the  fervor  of  hLs  rni»  tvii., 


liner  ).  ^    musical  instruments  (tnoug:i  it  is  Du' 

Miss  Pitziu's  Bohm    Calm   as   the  '^rely  made  to  sound  so.)    It  is  foj 
Night.  Spiritual  All  God's  Children's   ^'^^  exceptional  command  of  the  mu. 
got  wings  (arr.  by  Burleigh)  O'Connor-  ^^"^^^  ^""^  emotional  functions  of  voca 
Morris,  Hallelujah.  Marx,  Waldselighelt. 
Clmara    Fiocca    la    neve.  Valverde. 
t/lavelito«. 

fi,^f°  layman    it    Is  surprising 

that  vocal  energy  can  be  displayed  in 
inn  ^"k  """'u^'  ^^^^  *  singer's  flues 
will  then  be  open  and  not  require  a 
forced  draught.  But  Mr.  Gigli  yester- 
day sang  soft  and  low,  loud  and  high 

to  the  great  delight  of  the  large  audi-  .■^"'"-'a*''  wita  hils.  is  meioaramatic  ana 
ence.  At  times  he  was  the  traditional  l^''olent.  It  tempted  Miss  Morton  into 
Italian  tenor  of  the  old  school  put-  j  ^  corresponding  violence  of  manner  that 
ting  his  faith  In  boisterous  climaxes   i  dangerous  for  being, 

introducing  the  "sob"  in  moments  of  ""fortunatelj',  appropriate  to  the  mulic 
extreme  emotion,  not  content  with  '^'^^  sang.  Her  voice,  ample  and  expnts- 
Verdi's   "Donna  e  MobUe"   as   Verdi    ^"'^  ^      ^'  displays  signs  of  friction 


tone  that  Miss  Morton  is  specially  t( 
be  commended. 

She  showed  her  mettle  at  once,  tt 
those  who  had  not  previously  hearc 
her,  in  Beethoven's  fine  recitative  anc 
air.  She  sang  it  with  notable  breadtt 
of  style,  with  dramatic  power  and  witti 
admirably  molded,  flexible  phrasing, 
Ponchielli's  air  from  "La  Gioconda,"  in 
contrast  with  thus,  is  melodramatic  and 


hampered  her  performance),  much  de- 
ficient in  resonance,  in  evenness  of 
scale,  and  in  breath  control.  Careful 

'fcntlon  to  appropriateness  of  expres- 

ju  and  style  were  evident  in  her  per- 
lormance. 

Three  folk  songs— one  Scotch  and 
two  Irish— arranged  by  Beethoven  for 
irrformance  to  the  accompaniment  of 

'  )lin,  'cello  and  piano  were  the  cui'l- 
i.-ities  that  appeai-ed  next  upon  the 
program.  Exceedingly  amateurish  was 
the  setting  of  the  first  ("The  Pulse  of 
m  Irishman"),  despite  the  eminence  of 
ts  perpetrator.  In  the  second  ("O 
Might  I  but  My  Patrick  Love")  the 
beauty  of  the  tune  had  inspired  the 
irranger  to  efforts  more  worthy  of  his 


played  the  fervor  of  his  role.  This  was 
at  times  misplaced  in  the  Interpretation 
of  songs.  He  would  express  admirably 
the  sentiment  of  poet  and  composer  and 
then,  suddenly,  wax  operatic,  as  if  he 
were  denouncing  a  rival  or  a  false  mis- 
tress m  an  Italian  opera  of  the  Forties 
He  gave  Lohengrin's  narration  intelli- 
gently, not  with  undue  emphasis,  and  he 

n?f"h^^Jw*'  i?,"^  ""^'c  should  b^  sun^' 
m  "♦'■^^.f  ^''^  Hans  von  Buelow 
Tnl^  ^r^^?^""  ^'^^'^  the  first  perform- 
f^^;^  li'l  ^il^"^''*""  In  Italy  that  he 
should  hear  the  music  sung  by  Italians 
ta^know  how  it  should  and^ould  be 

Applauded  stormily,  Mr.  Glgll  was 
f  "^i-ouf  in  additions  to  the  p^ogr^m 


irranger  to  efforts  more  worthy  of  his  Amnna- thlc.  T^'.V?"^  t«>  ^'^^  program, 

nettle;  the  third  ("Charley  Is  My  Dar  -  ^^-or-Le  Aubade 

ng").  descended  slightly,  but  not  to  thP^-rh-At^?', ^'*'     °°»na  e  mobile," 

he  level  of  the  first.  Here  Mrs.  Khigs-  F  mIs^S  I'Tfr^T''''^''  "Manon." 

)ury  sang  with  an  engaging  simplicity  down  tr?Q97    "5^''^^  ^  "^"'^"s  break- 

A  suite  in  B  minor  V  striKr-  S  from  tll*"''  "^"^  ^'^^^ 

ihestra  and  flute  by  J.  B.  Bach  revealed  ft  ^    i^^^  "5  and  concert  stage  1 


Which  may  do  it  damage  if  she  yields  to 
the  temptation  to  overemphasis  iitto 
which  its  dramatic  potentialities  tend 
occasionally  to  lead  her. 

In  Oier  sonifs  by  Marx,  In  those  by 
Wolf  (notablj  "Und  w-Ulst  du  delnen 
Llebsten  steitien  sehen")  and  oy 
Strauss,  there  was  excellent  discretion 
an  ddellcacy  combined  with  her  re- 
markable expressive  faculty.  An  un- 
usual and  admirable  feature  of  her 
singing  was  the  fact  that  she  seemed  to 
sing  also,  as  It  were,  in  silence,  the 
pianoforte  interludes  and  epilogues  that 
are  so  essential  a  part  of  most  songs 
of  any  worth,  foUowiiig  (but  without 
ridiculous  exaggeration)  their  chang- 
ing emotions,  whereas  so  many  singers, 
and  jpstrtmientalists,  too,  show  little 
interest  in  anything  in  which  they 
them-selves  are  not  at  the  moment 
active. 

Singing  delightfully  In  her  atmos- 
pheric and  delicate  French  songs,  find- 
ing vivacious  rhythm  for  De  Sever?,^,'! 
"Petit  Cheval'"  and  Grovlez's  "Guitares,' 
she  was  no  less  successful  in  her  Eng- 
lish group  (in  itself  not  intriguing 
despite  the  presence  there  of  some  dis- 
tinguished names.  Her  diction  througii- 
out  was  very  clear,  there  were  som« 
slight  inaccuracies  in  French  and  I 
tendency  to  distort  vowels  upon  higt 
notes. 

Miss  Morton  was  warmly  applaude<J 
and  added  some  ex'tra  numbers.   S.  S. 

METROPOLITAN 

"Roadhouse  Nights" 

An  all-talking-  and  einEinf  screen  drama 
arfapted  from  a  stor.v  by  Ben  Hecht;  directed 
by  Hobart  Henley  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount with  the  following:  cast; 

Lola  Fagan   Helen  Morgan 

Willie  Bindbugel  Charles  KuSi'les 

Sam  Horner  Fred  Kohler 

Daffy   Jimmy  Durante 

Moe   Eildie  Jackson 

Joe  J-ou  Clayton 

Hog-an   Fuller  Mellish.  Jr. 

City  Editor   I.co  Donnelly 

Jerry   ....   Tammany  Youns 

Hanson   Joe  King 

The  talking  pictures  are  doing  strange 
things  to  the  stage.    They  take  Helen 


Morgan,  for  instance,  and  turn  heT,  not 
once  but  twice,  from  a  "bit"  balladist 
into  a  quite  convincing  character  act- 
ress. She  gave  a  strikingly  true  concep- 
tion of  an  aging  burlesque  queen  in 
"Applause,"  thanks  no  doubt  to  helpful 
hints  from  Mr.  Mamoulian.  Now  in 
"Roadhouse  Nights"  she  makes  Lola 
Fagan  of  Kenosha,  Ind.,  believable  as 
an  unhappy  singer  in  a  dive  frequented 
by  thugs  and  owned  by  Sam  Horner, 
one  of  the  toughest  and  brainiest  of 
that  select  group  of  outlaws  who  han- 
dle contraband  liquor  in  half-million- 
dollar  lots. 

And  these  same  talking  pictures  now 
have  kidnapped  Jimmy  Durante,  wild- 
est, craziest  and,  in  some  old  way,  one 
of  the  most  engaging  low  comedians 
ever  to  -convulse  a  Ziegfeld  audience, 
have  set  him  to  acting  as  a  timorous 
dittymonger,  doubling  as  a  dirty- 
aproned  waiter,  and  have  metamor- 
phosed him  in  a  flash  of  the  camera's 
shutter  into  a  new  "screen  comedian  to 
be  reckoned  with.  He  rings  in  one  or 
two  of  his  routine  gags  ("I've  got  a 
million  of  'em"),  sings  a  verse  or  two 
raspmgly,  picks  up  his  hat  as  fast  as 
some  one  knocks  it  off  his  head.  But 
it  is  his  straight  acting  which  impresses 
one.  He  deprecates  violence.  "It's  the 
gallows!"  he  repeats,  fearfully. 

"Roadhouse  Nights"  is  another  rough 
picture,  distinguished  by  capable  direc- 
tion, casting  and  photography.  Sam 
Homer,  annoyed  during  his  efforts  to 
dispose  of  a  valuable  cargo  of  liquor, 
shoots  a  Chicago  reporter  named  Han- 
son through  the  heart  as  he  tries  to 
get  a  telephone  message  through  to  his 
paper.  When  WUlie  Bindbugel,  like- 
wise a  former  resident  of  Kenosha,  and 
a  boyhood  admirer  of  Lola,  appears  in 
search  of  his  brother  worker,  Horner 
tries  to  kill  him.  Willie,  feigning  drunk- 
enness, taps  out  a  Morse  code  call  for 
help  with  his  signet  ring  on  the  trans- 
mitter's edge  as  he  pretends  to  be  try- 
ing to  get  his  city  editor.  His  message 
is  understood  and  coastguardsmen  ar- 
rive and  capture  the  whole  gang,  after 
Lola  shoots  Horner's  gun  out  of  his 
hand  and  saves  Willie's  life.  Miss  Mor- 
gan and  Mr.  Ruggles  have  the  final 
"clinch,"  but  it  is  Jimmy  Durante  who 
speaks  the  tag— "Just  another  tool  for 
a  beautiful  dame." 

Mr.  Kohler  and  Mr.  Ruggles  are  per- 
fectly at  home  in  their  roles,  because 
the  former  is  one  of  our  most  reliable 
screen  villains,  and  Mr.  Ruggles  is  hap- 
piest when  simulating  Inebriation.  Be- 
tween these  two,  "Roadhouse  Nights" 
becomes  an  entertaining  admixture  of 
threats,  gun  play  and  all-round  sus- 
pense, and  of  lightly  humorous  inter- 
ludes larded  with  clever  dialogue. 

W.  E.  G. 

[         Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It'  was  annovmced  a  week  ago  that 
the  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
concert  of  yesterday  would  comprise 
Plorent  Schmitt's  "Study  of  Poe's 
'Haunted  Palace' ";  Sibelius's  Violin 
Concerto  and  Symphony,  No.  6. 

Schmitt's  "Study"  was  reserved  for 
a  later  occasion.  The  program  then 
read:  Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No.  2;  the  Violin  Concerto  and  sym- 
phony by  Sibelius;  Prelude  and  Love 
Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Late  In  the  week  the  score  and  parts 
of  Schoenberg 's  transcription  for  or- 
chestra of  Bach's  Organ  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  E  flat  major  were  received. 
Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  was 
thrown  overboard,  but  the  last  change 
was  made  too  late  for  the  Program  Book, 
which  necessarily  contained  no  note 
about  the  transcription  and  retained  the 
pages  about  Bach's  Concerto. 

The  program  finally  presented  was  as 
follows:  Bach-Schoenberg,  Organ  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  In  E  flat  major  tran- 
scribed for  orchestra.  Sibehus,  Violin 
Concerto  (Richard  Burgin,  violinist) . 
Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  6.  Wagner, 
Prelude  and  Love  Death  from  "Tristan 
and  Isolde."  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted. 

These  modems  will  not  let  Bach 
alone.  What  do  they  not  do  to  him? 
The  organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  tran- 
scribed by  Schoenberg  were  originally 
separate  compositions,  that  is  not  com- 
positions of  one  jet.  The  fugue  is  the 
one  known  in  England  and  this  country 
as  the  "Saint  Anne"  fugue  because 
there  is  a  similarity  between  the  first 
notes  of  the  fugue's  subject  and  those 
of  the  familiar,  stately  psalm  or  hymn 
tune.  The  authorship  of  this  tune  is 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Croft,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  first  strain  of  it  is  from  a  P^-ench 
chanson  of  the  16th  century.  There  are 
some  who  will  resent  the  transcription 
for  full  orchestra,  seeing  in  it  only 
Schoenberg's  desire  to  shov  ingenuity 
in  orchestration  without  regard  to  the 
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tharactenstifs  ni  Mie  onginai;  to  unn 
a  noble  prelude  and  a  masterly  fugue 
into  a  bedeck<d  and  bedizened  showy, 
I'.tuoso  piece.  On  the  other  hand 
inscrlbers  may  reply,  if  organists  per- 
ist  in  playing  the  "Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyrie" and  Dvorak's  "Prom  the  New 
World"  symphony  on  the  organ,  why 
should  we  not  be  allowed  to  make 
Bach's  organ  music  more  popular  by 
emplo.N  ing  strings,  wood-wind,  bra.ss  and 
percussion  instruments?  If  Schoenberg 
had  only  written  in  a  parenthesis  fol- 
lowing the  title  "Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
S  major  (after  Bach  and  longways 
ifter) !"  Impressive  and  sonorous  contin- 
uty  in  the  prelude  was  thus  turned  into 
uosiac  patterns  and  kaleidoscopic  ef- 
ects.  It  was  all  very  clever  in  its  ir- 
everential  modernism,  and  as  it  was 
>rilliantly  performed,  great  was  the  joy 
if  the  audience. 

■  Two  Sibeliuses  entered  into  Symphony 
hall  yesterday:  The  composer  who 
wrote  the  violin  concerto  25  years  ago; 
the  Sibelius  who  wrote  the  Symphony, 
hitherto  not  performed  here,  of  1923. 
Only  here  and  there  in  the  Symphony 
was  the  earlier  Sibelius  revealed. 

The  rhapsodic  Concerto  is  the  work 
of  the  man  still  obsessed  by  Finland's 
epic;  the  man  on  whose  musical  horizon 
a  tempest  was  ever  louring;  the  com- 
poser whose  most  characteristic  music 
often  suggested  the  "Spasms  of  the  Sky 
and  the  Shatter  of  the  Sea";  music  of 
passionate  emotion;  wild,  heaven-assail- 
ing defiance;  the  darkness  of  black  mel- 
ancholy. Music  peculiarly  Individual, 
not  recognizing  Influence  or  school. 
Music  robust,  dramatic,  often  tragic; 
yet  at  times  tender  without  sensuous-  i 
ness;  lighter  moments  turning  to  de-' 
moniacal  fury. 

The  sixth  SjTnphony  might  be  con-  ' 
sidered  by  his  many  warm  admirers  a.sj 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  An 
experiment  in  structure,  in  harmonic ; 
schemes,  even  in  orchestration.  Or  as 

a  sketch  in  black  and  white  to  be  after- 
wards enlarged  as  a  painting.  The  work 
seemsto  us  in  thematic  Invention,  in 
expositions  and  developments,  in  emo- 
tional appeals,  in  the  employment  of 
nistruments  the  weakest  of  his  sym- 
phonies. Later  works  have  shown  that 
his  creative  powers  have  not  failed ;  but 
here  Is  thinness,  a  passion  for  the  repe- 
tition of  insignificant,  almost  childish 
figures,  an  absence  even  of  sentiment— 
these  seem  Inexplicable.  In  spite  of  Dr 
Koussevitzky's  care  in  preparation,  and 
in  performance  the  symphony  to  which 
one  had  looked  forward  disappointed 
those  eager  to  praise. 

Mr.  Burgin's  performance  of  t*he  con- 
cei-to  was  more  than  technically  bril- 
liant. There  are  other  qualities  neces- 
sary for  an  Impressive,  even  an  ade- 
quate rendering  of  the  work.  These 
qualities  were  fully  displayed.  An  ex- 
cellent musician-virtuoso  might  easily 
content  himself  with  an  exterior  view; 
the  inner,  the  emotional  contents  and 
the  prevailing  rhapsodic,  bardic  spmt 
might  as  easily  escape  him.  They  did 
I  not  escape  Mr.  Burgin. 

The  familiar  Wagnerian  excerpt  was 
.strongly  in  contrast  wiOh  what  had 
preceded.  Here  sensuousness  in  liighly 
dramatic  guise  made  its  customary  ap- 
!  peal  to  ntrves  and  to  other  organs  than 
the  ears.  The  concert  will  be  repeated 
-t'onight.  The  next  concert.?  will  be  on 
March  14-15.  The  program,  as  an- 
nounced, will  be:  Galliard-Steinberg, 
Sonata  in  G  major.  Martelli,  Assyrian 
Bas  Reliefs  (first  performance). 
Strauss,  An  Alpine  Symphony. 


THE  DEVIL  t  AN  ISlSTORICAL.i 
CRITICAL  AND  MEDICAL  STUDY, 
translated  by  Stephen  tHaden  Guest  | 
from  the  French  of  Masurice  Garcon' 
and  Jean  Vinchon.  E.  P.(Dutton  &  Co., 
Inc.    288  pp.  $3.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

It  was  often  stat«d  y^ars  ago  thati 
the  Satan  of  hoofs  and  'horns  was  the' 
Pan  of  the  ancients;  but  Pan  was' 
usually  represented  in  mythology  as  a 
friendly  though  roguish  soul,  fond  of 
music,  often  beneficent.,  When  Pan-i 
tagruel  told  the  story  of  how  a  mighty 
voice  was  heard  stating  that  Pan  was 
dead,  he  understood  "it  of  that  great 
Saviour  of  the  faithful  who  was  shame- 
fully put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  .  . 
the  great  shepherd."  Buti  these  French 
psychologists  find  the  Christian  devil  in ; 
the  classic  form  which  be  assumed  in| 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  an  infinite-  \ 
ly  complex  personage,  of  relatively  re- 
cent formation.  Man  inherited  terror, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  He  believed  in  outside  forces 
that  \««sirked  against  him.  Magic  in  the 
early  years  was  not  separated  from  re- 
ligion; it  was  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
rite;  but  magic  became  a  dangerous, 
forbidden  science. 

The  authors  of  this  book)  describe  at 
length^he   exploits  of  the  demon  as 


narrat In  the  Old  "ifestament  andi 
in  the  New,  and  arjue  thai  the  whole 
demonological  doctrine  of  the  church 
rests  on  these  texts.  The  tradition  did 
not  disappear,  but  it  gradually  took  on 
a  varying  importance.  To  practise 
magic  was  forbidden  In  ordetr  to  defend 
the  magicians  against  dangers  to  the 
soul;  but  at  first  the  punishments  were 
light.  It  was  a  bull  of  Innocent  VIII 
In  1484,  that  contained  in  the  germ  the 
whole  theological  theory  of  magic  and 
demonplogy.  The  bull  gave  power  to 
inquisitors;  it  sharpiened  the  zeal  of  the 
Judges.^  It  was  about  the  14th  cen- 
tury that  the  devil,  his  powers,  his 

'  appearances,  his  bodily  shape  were  dis- 
cussed with  certitude;  before  that  there 
had  been  no  attempt  to  describe  him. 
He  was  not  pictured  in  the  form  known 
in  cathedral  sculptures  before  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  his  cult  contrasted 
with  the  cult  of  God  it  could  only  be 
sacrilegious,  i.  e.,  a  reversal  of  sacred 
doctrines  and  ceremonies.  A  few  crimes 
of  madmen,  a  few  examinations  of 
mentally  diseased  persons  confirmed 
the  writings  of  the  pious  learned.  Thej 
witch  became  the  symbol  of  all  hbrrid, 

-abominable  crimes  and  sins.    "The  dls-l 

^ordered  fantasy  ai  mystic  miuds  con- 
structed the  drama";  and  In  1489 
Sprenger's  "Malleus  Maleflcarum,"  tha 
code  of  witchcraft,  was  published.  It 
was  believed  that  Satan  could  manifest) 
himself  materially;  as  an  animal,  pre- 
ferably a  goat,  or  as  a  man  or  woman. 
He  concerned  himself  with  the  dally; 
life  of  the  Christian  world.  Tha 
sorcerer  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
him,  and  he  marked  his  ft^overs  witU 
a  sign.  I 
The  chapters  on  his  various  manlfes-  i 
tations,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  The  Ad- 
oration of  the  Devil  the  sacrilegious  ob- 
scene festival,  are  of  a  painful  Interest. 
One  should  compare  with  them  certain 
pages  of  Michelet's  "L»  Sorciere." 
Equally  Interesting  is  the  oilapfaer  Ae- , 
scribing  the  trial  of  the  witch.  In  tha 

1 16th  century  there  was  criticism  of  tha 
reported  evil  works  of  Satan;  but  thia 

i  was  timid  until  the  18th  century,  for 
devout  Christians  "could  not  detacli 
themselves  sufiBciently  from  their  beliefs  | 
to  deny  facts  which  were  the  mainstay; 
of  dogma."  Even  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  prodigies  were  attributed  to 
the  devil.  A  friend  of  Huysmans, 
whose  "La-Bas"  should  be  put  on  a 
shelf  with  this  book,  so  different  from 
Defoe's  "History  of  the  Devil"— Defoa 
must  have  written  it  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek — the  Abbe  Boulan  sought  to 
evoke  Luciler.  Satan  still  figures  in 
plays.  In  fiction  as  in  that  extraor- 
dinary novel,  "The  Oldest  God,"  by  Ste- 
phen McKenna.  There  are  still  exor^^ 
cist  priests,  but  exorcism  today  is  prac- 
tised very  rarely.  "Tacitly  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Lucifer  had  provisionally  re- 
nounced his  Intervention,  whether  by 
possession  or  by  witchcraft,  among 
men." 

Is  a  man  mad  who  believes  In  the 
devil?  Then  for  centuries  whole  na- 
tions and  different  civilizations  were 
mad. 

I    The  remaining  chapters  should  ap- 
peal to  physicians,  psychologists  and  all 
interested  in  abnormal  mental  processes 
and  consequent  bodily  afflictions.  These 
chapters  are  entitled  "Prom  Belief  to 
Delusion,"  "Modern  Ideas  About  De- 
moniacs," "Demoniacs  and  Convulslon- 
alres,"  "Neurosis  Characterized  by  De- 
monic Fantasies,"  "Demoniacal  Mad- 
ness, '  •  Religious  and  Lay  Therapy:  Ex- 
orcism."   For  physicians,  the  obsessed 
person  is  lacking  Infill  power,  as  hys- 
teria Is  "a  group  of  symptoms  due  to  |l 
a  suggestion,  curable  by  a  stronger  sug-  1/ 
gestlon  which  is  persuasion.    But  its 
causes  remain  obscure."    Many  curious 
cases  are  cited.    The  formula  of  old 
Jerome  Cardan  epitomizes  the  thought 
of  demoniac  states  as  considered  by  the 
two  French  psychologists.  "These  things 
are  of  three  kinds,  some  are  of  dream.";, 
some  of  ecstasy  and  wonderment,  some 
of  pure  wakefulness." 

Jules  Bois's  "Le  Satanisme  et  la 
Magie,"  published  in  1895,  with  a  pre- 
face by  J.  K.  Huysmans,  and  strange 
Illustrations,  will  entertain  those  who 
wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
sensational  side  of  the  subject.  For  fur- 
ther consultation  the  "Dlctlonnaire  de.s 
Sciences  Occultes"  in  the  "Encyclopediei 
Theologique,"  published  by  the  Abbf 
Mlgne,  In  1860,  is  Invaluable.  "T' 
De',-  '.n  Inde.x  and  a  b;'  ■ 


The  Xlieatpc 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

As  there  is  at  present  in  Boston  a  dearth  of  plays  that  invite  grave  com- 1 
ment,  let  us  speak  of  a  few  that  Boston  will  probably  never  see,  plays  that| 
are  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  Chekhov's  "That  Worthless  Pellov/ 
**Iatonov,"  translated  by  John  Coumos  from  the  Russian;  three  plays  by 
Sienander,  translated  and  interpreted  by  L.  A.  Post,  associate  professor  of 
Greek  at  Haverford  College. 

The  play  by  Chekhov,  an  early  piece  by  the  Russian,  was  never  really 
completed.  I.e.,  sandpapered  and  polished  for  performance.  The  book  con- 
tains passages  in  brackets.  Were  they  to  be  omitted?  Were  they  to  be  re- 
■written  for  naturalness  in  the  dialogue?  And  why  did  the  dramatist  put 
the  play  aside?  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  thinks  that  Chekhov  might  have 
decided  that  the  theme  was  too  romantic,  "too  much  an  individual  character 
study  to  picture  as  he  wished  to  do,  a  society." 

This  society  is  a  provincial  one  before  the  revolution.  What  action  there 
Is  comes  from  the  delineation  of  character.  The  characters,  major  and  ! 
minor,  drift  in  and  off  the  stage  in  haphazard  manner.  They  talk— ye  gods,  \ 
how  they  do  talk!  The  soliloquy  is  not  eschewed.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  j 
reader  to  Identify  the  men  and  women  in  this  Who's  Who  in  the  unnamed  !i 
Russian  district.  One  becomes  confused  at  onqe  as  to  the  precise  relation-  ' 
ship  of  the  three  Triletzkys',  the  two  Voinitzevs,  the  Vengerovitchs,  the  j! 
Glagolyevs.  One  reads  in  the  list,  "Ossip,  a  dark  character,"  and  at  the  end  i' 
this  Ossip  remains  enigmatic.  |i 

Platonov,  a  married  man,  is  a  Don  Juan,  but  not  your  ordinary  pursuer  | 
of  the  female;  he  has  a  fatal  attraction  for  widows,  wives,  respectable  ; 
maidens  and  Hght-skirts.  They  chase  him;  they  sit  on  his  doorstep.  He  | 
bewails  his  fate,  constantly  reproaches  himself.  Yet  he  has  his  own  | 
philosophy.  When  towards  the  end  he  refuses  to  run  away  w'ith  Sofya,  ' 
the  wife  of  Voinitzev,  he  tells  her  not  to  allow  herself  to  get  pale.  She  [ 
asks  him:  "Are  you  acting  the  scoundrel?'  [ 

Platonov:  "In  all  likelihood  .  .  .  dm  ready  to  do  anything  to  get  | 
peace.)"  i 

Sofya:  "You  infamous  wretch."  (Weeps.) 

Platonov.    "I  know  .  .  .  "I've  heard  it  a  hundred  times.    We  might  ; 
have  a  talk  about  it  later — without  witnesses." 
Sofya.  (Sobbing.) 

Platonov:  "Why  don't  you  go  to  your  room?  The  most  superfluous 
thing  in  misfortune  is  tears.  ...  It  had  to  happen,  and  it  happened. 
Nature  has  its  laws,  and  our  life  has  iis  logic.  It  all  happened  according 
to  our  logic." 

When  Sofya  says  that  perhaps  he  is  not  sober,  and  asks  him  to  sit 
down  and  think  it  over,  he  replies: 

"I've  already  sat  and  thought.  Get  rid  of  me,  Sofya  Egoro\-na!  I'm 
not  your  man!  I've  rotted  so  long,  my  soul  has  long  since  become  a 
skeleton,  and  i.'s  too  late  to  resurrect  me!  Far  better  to  dig  me  in  further, 
so  that  I  might  not  contaminate  the  air!    Believe  me  for  the  last  time!" 

Platonov,  a  schoolmaster,  drinks  and  talks.  He  is  really  fond  of  his 
simple,  mouse-quiet  wife,  but  the  women  are  at  his  heels.  This  amuses  him;  j 
when  they  come  to  quarrel  over  him,  they  bore  him.  as  they  did  before  I 
each  one  knew  she  had  rivals.  He  admits  he  has  ruined  women,  "killed  j 
them.,  stupidly  in  the  Russian  fashion."  though  human  beings,  he  says, 
have  been,  above  all  else,  dear  to  him.  "I  didn't  want  to  hurt  any  one  and  | 
I've  hurt  all."  He  contemplates  suicide.  "£  didn't  succeed.  An  instinct.  ! 
The  mind  pursues  its  own,  nature  its  own."  i 

He  recalls  his  past:  "Sofi,  Zizi.  Mimi,  Masha.  There  are  many  of  you.  ! 
I  love  you  all.  I  was  at  the  university,  and  I  used  to  say  kind  wofds  to  the  I 
fallen— In  the  Tlieatre  square.  The  people  w-ere  in  the  theatre,  and  I  in  the  ' 
square."    "There  was  one,"  he  says  to  Grekova,  "Shall  I  show  you  her  let- 
ters?" This  poor  Grekova!   "You  are  the  only  human  being  there  is.  I  don  t 
want  to  knew  any  others.   You  can  do  with  me  as  you  like.   You  are  the  only  i 
human  l:c;r<!:  there  is."  Platonov  in  his  last  speech  says  to  her:  "I  under- 
stand King  Oedipus  who  pierced  his  own  eyes!    How  low  I  am.  and  how  I 
deeply  I  am  conscious  of  my  lownoss.  Go  away  from  me.  It  isn't  wwrth  it." 
While  he  is  thus  chattering.  Sofya  comes  in.   Raging  with  jealousy  she  picks 
up  the  pistol  with  which  he  thought  of  killing  himself,  and  shoots  him. 
Grekova  in  vain  has  placed  herself  between  them. 


The  translator  has  described  this  provincial  .society  as  "a  curious  mix- 
ture of  primitive  emotions  and  ultra-sophistication.  As  in  most  Russian 
jnovels  and  plays  with  which  we  are  familiar,  its  men  are  notoriously  weak 
and  the  women  strong." 


tThe  money  lenders  in  the  play,  the  Glagolyevs,  father  and  son.  and 
etri.x  and  Bugrov,  are  no  more  amusing  than  some  of  those  on  whom  they 
prey.  In  the  opening  scene  in  a  garden  the  younger  Tribetzky  asks  Bugrov 
for  a  loan  coming  out  of  the  house  where  there  is  a  party.  Bugrov  opens  his 
wallet. 

Tribetzky,  looking  into  it.  "Heavens!  And  thpy  say  Russians  haven't  any 
money.  Where  did  you  get  so  much?"  Having  received  fifty  roubles,  Tri- 
betzky says:  "Merci,  Timofey  Gordeitch.  I  wish  you'd  get  stouter  still,  and 
get  a  medal.  Tell  me,  Timofey  Gordeitch,  why  do  you  lead  such  an  abnor- 
mal life?  You  drink  a  lot,  you  talk  in  a  bass  voice,  you  sweat.  You  don't 
sleep  when  you  ought  to.  For  example,  why  aren't  you  asleep  right  now? 
You're  a  full-blooded,  splenetic,  inflammable  .sort  of  man.  You  ought  to  go 
to  bed  early.  Why  you  even  have  more  veins  than  others."  Or  listen  to  the 
elder  Tribetzky  enumerating  his  decorations:  "I  used  my  brains  to  spill 
Turkish  blood.   I  don't  know  much  about  the  bayonet." 


The  women  are  lovable.  The  wonder  is  that  they  are  mad  for  Platonov. 
Grekova  suffered  from  his  jests.    How  could  Sofya  endure  him  after  he 
asked  her,   "Where's  your  character,  where  the  strength  of  a  healthy  men- 
tality, if  every  banal  man  you  happen  to  meet  seems  dangerous  for  the  well-  I 
being  of  your  Sergey  Pavlovitch?  (her  husband).    I  came  here  every  day  j 
and  chatted  with  you  because  I  considered  you  a  sensible,  understanciing  |i 


woman.    What  a  cieep  oepiavn-j:  — m  <»iij  lasc,  x  am  lo  oiame.    i  was 
tempted."   Of  all  the  women,  it  is  the  General's  widow,  Anna  Petrovna,  who 
-ipeaks  out  boldly  about  love  as  she  understands  it,  and  is  not  ashamed;  a 
I  striking  type  of  the  "emancipated"  woman  of  the  20th  century.  Probably 
!  Platonov  in  life  would  have  been  at  best  a  bore  of  the  first  water,  but  on 
I  the  stage  he  would  be  entertaining;  especially  in  his  more  brutal  speeches, 
iji There  is  this  to  be  said  about  the  abandoned,  incomplete  play:  all  the  char- 
acters are  alive;  all  are  different  in  their  opinions  and  their  way  of  express- 
ing them.   Perhaps  some  Little  Theatre  will  have  the  courage  to  produce 
;  the  play  as  it  stands. 


I  It  was  thought  that  one  one  of  Menander's  105  plays  had  come  down  to 
/  us.  Excerpts  from  the  comedies  were  quoted  by  other  ancient  writers  and 
j  the  adaptations  of  Plautus  and  Terence  gave  some  idea  of  his  dramatic 
qualities.  In  1905  Lefebvre  found  in  Egypt  the  remains  of  a  papyrus  code 
that  had  contained  several  of  Menander's  plays.  The  book  had  been  torn  up 
by  some  Roman  functionary  to  protect  the  contents  of  a  jar  filled  with  legal 
documents.  From  fragments  of  three  plays  "The  Girl  from  Samos,"  "The 
Arbitration,"  "The  Shearing  of  Glycera,"  Prof.  Post  has  reconstructed 
(guessed  and  supplied)  the  plots  so  that  one  can  appreciate  the  delineation 
of  character. 

It  is  the  preface  in  which  Prof.  Post  gives  a  study  of  this  dramatist, 
who  in  the  opinion  of  ancient  critics  was  superior  to  all  other  writers  of 
QBinedy,  Greek  or  Latin,  that  will' be  of  chief  interest  to  students  of  the 
$ama,  though  enough  remains  of  the  plays  to  illustrate  the  editor's  analy- 
sis of  Menander's  methods  and  qualities,  to  find  literary  delight  in  "trac- 
lllg  the  interplay  of  purposes  and  cress-purposes";  to  note  how  each  char- 
acter with  distinct  motives  acts  and  reacts  plausibly;  how  "each  separate 
net  advances  the  general  movement  of  the  whole."  Nothing  happens  by 
accident.  His  characters  are  treated  sympathetically;  the  slave  and  the 
peasant  "more  sympathetically  treated  than  in  Shakespeare."  I 

Prof.  Post  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  reproduce 
the  verse  form  in  English.  That  would  misinterpret  the  tone  of  the  original. , 
The  plots  are  conventional,  foundling  babies,  long-lost  parents,  intriguing 
slaves,  young  men  in  love.  Btit  the  Greeks  were  conventional  in  art. 
"Having  evolved  a  type,  they  never  wearied  of  refining  on  that  same  theme. 
There  was  more  repetition  in  their  temples  than  in  their  comedit  s.  Each 
comic  plot  is  really  quite  distinct  from  the  others.  And  even  in  Our  day  a 
good  many  plays  end  with  the  happy  couple  falling  into  one  another's  arms." 
And  if  the  elements  of  the  Greek  plot  seems  to  us  trite,  they  have  become 
:  tartly  so  through  association  with  melodrama.  No  one  of  the  characters  in 
Menai  der's  comedies  is  base  or  an  object  only  for  satire.  "He  is  almost  the 
only  Cr reek  writer  we  possess  who  treats  sympathetically  the  theme  of  pas- 
sionate love.  He  represents  men  as  renewed  and  exalted,  not  degraded  by 
love.  His  young  men  are  impetuous  and  inflict  many  wrongs  in  the  excite- 
ment Of  passion,  but  they  are  never  callous  or  merely  lecherous.  They  are 
really  in  love.  .  .  .  The  loyal  wife,  who  wins  back  her  husband  by  her 
constancy  and  tenderness  is  a  favorite  theme  in  Menander." 
I  The  plays  were  acted  on  the  conventional  comic  stage:  a  street;  in  the 
\ckground,  two  houses.  The  soliloquy  Is  freely  used.  Sometimes  the 
tors  addressed  the  audience  directly. 
Little  is  known  of  Menander's  life.  He  was  of  good  family.  It  is  said 
h'v  he  squinted  and  that  in  regard  to  women  "his  enthusiasm  passed  all 
wu,  ds.'"  One  of  his  plays  was  refused  a  production  becau.se  a  democratic: 
:ovei.iment  after  Demetrius,  has  friend,  fell  from  power,  thoivght  it  containcc' 
ome  unfavorable  allusion  to  the  new  regime.  The  Kings  of  Egypt  and  o 
Macedonia  sent  ships  and  personal  representatives  to  invite  tim  to  thei. 
ourtfi,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Athens.  His  death  was  ptobably  from 
n  accident;  by  drowning,  as  one  writer  saya.  | 


THE  BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 


In  villages  of  'Western  Massachusetts  and  no  dou'bt  In  villages  through- 
out New  England  in  the  Sixties  and  for  some  years  later  where  there  was 
a  monthly  Communion  service  in  the  Congregational  churches  on  a  Sunday, 
there  was  a  "preparatory  lecture"  on  the  preceding  Friday  afternoon.  The 
bell  in  the  Old  Church  at  Northampton,  for  example,  would  summon  the 
faithful. 

Many  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  Brahms  Festival  to  be  held  with 
pamp  and  ceremony  in  Symphony  Hall  will  not  be  contented  with  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Johannes  in  the  music  encyclopedias  and  will  wish  to 
know  more  about  him  as  a  man,  rather  than  to  be  able  to  talk  knowingly 
about  the  history  of  the  works  then  to  be  performed.  Kalbeck's  huge  biog- 
raphy is  forbidding  even  to  those  willing  to  wade  in  its  verbal  torrent. 
Florence  May,  a  pupil  of  Brahms,  has  little  to  say  about  the  man  himself. 
She  vies  with  Kalbeck  in  indiscriminate  flaming  eulogy. 

"Brahms"  by  Walter  Niemann  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Cath- 
erine Alison  Phillips.  Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  New  York,  it  is  as 
readable  as  it  is  informing  and  sanely  critical.  The  first  part  deals  with 
Brahms's  life.  The  second  with  his  works.  There  is  a  bibliography  \  of  the 
principal  German  and  English  books  concerning  Brahms.  There  is  a  cata- 
logue of  his  compositions  arranged  in  order  of  opus  number  with  names  of 
publishers,  year  of  composition  and  year  of  publication;  also  a  list  of 
Brhams's  arrangements  of  his  own  works.  An  index  of  names  is  followed  by 

an  index  of  references  to  the  works  in  the  text. 



The  leading  events  in  the  artistic  life  of  Brahms  are  more  or  less  fami- 
liar to  the  Brahmsites  in  Boston.  But  what  was  his  boyhood?  What  were 
his  personal  habits? 

His  father  was  an  amiable,  humorous  man  of  the  lower  middle  class,  of 
limited  intellect,  a  capable  double-bass  player,  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
horn  and  the  violoncello,  who  began  by  playing  in  the  lowest  taverns  for 
sailors  at  Hamburg,  and  finally  held  a  position  as  double-bass  at  the  Stadt 
Theatre  and  in  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Once  when  a  conductor  told 
him  to  play  a  httle  louder,  he' answered:  "Herr  Kapellmeister,  this  is  my 
double-bass;  so  I  can  play  on  it  as  loud  as  I  like." 

The  mother  was  upright,  of  no  education,  with  more  mother-wit  than 
her  husband,  a  good  housekeeper,  a  clever  needlewoman.  There  were  three 
children.  The  parents  lived  apart  in  later  years.  Young  Johannes  was  a 
stocky,  tough,  healthy  boy.  He  studied  faithfully  what  the  schools  had  to 
offer,  he  even  learned  a  little  French.  The  Bible  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  It  was  during  the  early  years  that  his  "Austerely  North  German  and 
Protestant  view  of  life  and  art  were  firmly  laid  together  with  his  deep- 
rooted  love  for  the  true  Protestant  chorale  and  Protestant  church  music." 
He  had  a  long  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  good  education.  What  he  acquired 
later  in  life  was  due  to  liis  own  efforts  and  self -discipline. 


When  he  was  15  he  had  finished  his  musicarstudies  with  his  father 
and  could  play  the  violin,  Violoncello  and  horn  well  enough  to  act  as  a  stop- 
gap when  necessary.  His  father  made  him  play  his  first  attempt  at  a  compo- 
sition to  friends,  but  the  father  found  composition  of  secondary  importance; 
there  was  no  money  to  be  earned  by  it.  Johannes  told  Widman  that  he  was 
always  composing.  "My  finest  songs  would  come  to  me  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  was  cleaning  the  boots,"  that  he  composed  only  in  great  secrecy 
and  in  the  earliest  hours.  "All  day  long  I  was  arranging  marches  for  brass 
bands,  and  at  night  I  would  be  seated  at  the  piano  in  taverns."  The  father 
obliged  him  to  help  him  earn  money.  He  would  play  second  violin  in  private 
orchestras  and  at  dances.  Late  one  night  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Johannes  was  dragged  from  bed  to  play  at  a  ball  for  two  thalers  and  drink 
unlimited.  He  would  take  walks  with  a  young  piano  teacher;  "as  a  rule  he  did 
not  speak  a  word,  but  walked  along  humming  to  himself,  usually  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  he  loved  to  do  throughout  his  whole  life."  He  bid 
fair  to  end  his  days  as  a  ball-room  player  "in  the  same  narrow,  middle-class 
surroundings,  both  material  and  artistic,  as  his  parents."  To  them  and  to 
many  talented  musicians  of  Germany  art  was  a  business,  a  practical  matter, 
a  means  of  earning  money  to  ensure  good  living. 


But  the  father  was  quick  to  realize  that  his  Johannes  had  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  other  musicians  he  did 
what  he  could  to  develop  the  boy  musically.  So  he  entrusted  the  7-year- 
olfl  to  a  pianist,  Cossel,  who  was  bound  to  m.ake  him  a  pianist.  "It's  a 
pity,"  he  once  said.  "He  might  be  such  a  good  pianist,  but  he  will  not 
leave  this  everlasting  composition  alone."  The  boy  studied  Czerny,  Clementi, 
Cramer,  Kalkbrenner,  Hummel,  but  Cossel  now  and  then  let  him  try  his 
hand  at  a  piece  by  J.  S.  Bach.  He  wisely  protected  him  from  being  ex- 
ploited as  a  child  prodigy.  When  he  was  10  he  played  at  a  subscription 
concert  where  an  agent  heard  him  and  wanted  the  boy  with  his  father  to 
make  a  concert  tour  in  America.  The  parents  were  tempted,  but  Cossel 
put  his  foot  down,  for  which  Johannes  was  grateful  all  his  life. 


Johannes  during  childhood  and  adolescence  had  a  deep  love  of  nature 
as  "the  fount  of  all  sound  human  and  artistic  endeavor";  and  he  had  an 
overmastering  bent  towards  knowledge  and  culture.  There  were  times 
when  he  could  not  be  torn  from  the  harbor.  He  read  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
but  while  the  harbor  drove  his  brother  Fritz  westward  across  the  ocean, 
Johannes  was  drawn  more  towards  the  south.  He  was  proud  of  the  city's 
history;  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mattheson  and  C.  P. 
E.  Bach;  with  the  plays  of  Les.sing;  he  haunted  the  shops  of  second-hand 
book  dealers.  Thus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  wide  reading  in  music, 
literature  and  art,  betraying  what  a  passionate  collector  he  was  to  be- 
come—"at  that  time  quite  a  rare  thmg  lor  a  German  musician."  Books 
were  his  favorite  presents  to  his  friends  of  both  sexes. 

When  Johannes  was  10  years  old,  Edward  Marxen,  an  excellent  man, 
admirable  musician,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  compo.ser  in  the  greater  forms,  i 
became  his  teacher.  Marxen  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  acuteness  of  mind!  | 
Though  the  first  compositions  were  insignificant  Marxen  saw  that  an  ex-  I 
ceptional,  great,  profound  jalent  was  dormant  in  his  pupil.    "I  therefore  ' 
shrank  from  no  effort  or  work  in  order  to  awaken  and  form  it,  that  I  might 
one  day  rear  a  priest  of  art,  who  should  preach  in  new  accents  what  was 
sublime,  true,  and  externally  incorruptible  in.  art,  and  that  by  acts  as  well 
as  words."  This  idealistic  attitude  toward  life  and  art  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  Brahms.  It  won  him  over  to  the  "moral  in  music,  and  the  classical 
in  art."   He  was  initiated  intolBach.  Beethoven,  Weber,  though  that  was  a 
Philistine  period  in  Hamburg  of  uninspired  virtuosity.  But  Marxen  thought 
more  of  form  than  color,  more  of  the  contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  than  of 
the  homophonic.  Thus  it  was  he  who  gave  Brahms  the  firm  foundations  of 
this  conception  of  art,  though  his  own  outlook  on  life  was  "quite  as  gentle, 
sentimental  and  sleek  as  that  of  any  Philistine  of  his  day."' 

I  Even  while  he  was  studying  with  Marxen,  Brahms  was  anxious  about 
earning  a  livelihood.  He  had  given  lessons,  he  said  in  after  life,  ever  since  he 
was  12  years  old.  Naturally  his  own  pupils  gave  him  little  pleasure.  He  acted 

i  as  conductor  of  a  male  voice  chorus;  gave  his  first  concert  arranged  by  him- 
self when  he  was  14,  including  his  own  variations  on  a  folk-theme  in  the 
program.    At  his  first  concerts  he  followed  the  taste  of  the  period  which 

I  "tended  toward  superficial  'tunyness,'  sentimental  gush,  'pluies  de  perles' 

land  the  fireworks  of  virtuosi,  and  so  he  rarely  gave  concerts  of  his  own- 
he  taught  the  piano  for  a  mark  a  lesson,  played  at  dances,  played  entr'actes 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  accompanied  virtuosi  on  the  plat- 
form; made  transcriptions  and  arrangements— signed  "G.  W.  Marks"— 
for  publishers,  signing  his  own  free  compositions  "Karl  Wuerth."  He  com- 
posed some  150  fantasias  on  waltz  airs  and  some  serious  works. 

When  Brahms  was  50  years  old,  he  said  to  Gustave  Jenner,  "Few  can 
have  had  so  hard  a  time  as  I." 


In  1849  some  political  refugees  from  Hungary  appeared  in  Hamburg. 
Among  them  was  Eduard  Remenyi,  the  violinist,  who  long  afterwards  gave 
concerts  in  the  United  States  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1898.  He  said 
on  his  arrival  in  Hamburg  that  fe^was  then  on  his  way  to  America,  but 
giving  a  "farewell"  concert  he  met  with  so  great  pecuniary  success  by  his 
playing  of  national  dances  that  he  decided  to  remain.  Brahms  was  so 
dazzled  by  Remenyi's  brilliant  playing,  his  wandering,  gypsy-like  romantic 
hfe,  that  he  offered  to  be  his  accompanist.  Remenyi  engaged  him  for  a 
short  concert  tour,  intending  to  take  him  to  Joachim.  There  was  the  meet- 
ing that  led  to  the  friendship  and  artistic  bond  that  lasted  through  life. 
The  meeting  was  at  Joachim's  house  in  Hanovei^ 

Remenyi  was  of  inipbrtahce  to^Brdhms '  a;^ '  a'  composer  by  %recting 
his  attention  to  Hungarian  folk  music,  which  led  to  the  composition  of 
the  Hungarian  dances  for  piano;  for  the  finales  of  many  of  his  chamber 
works;  an  influence  that  is  seen  in  the  finale  of  the  second  piano  concerto. 

The  brilliant,  erratic  Remenyi,  who  would  now  play  like  a  'god  even 
in  his  later  years,  sometimes  like  a  pig,  to  use  his  own  words  ^hen  he 
once  talked  with  us  at  the  lodgings  of  an  Austrian  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  accused 
Brahms  of  making  free  with  Remenyi's  own  compositions,  unpublished 
rhapsodies  for  concert  use.  He  was  a  singular,  fascinating  man,  this  Hun- 
garian virtuoso,  entertaining  in  conversation  by  his  reminiscences  his 
original  views  on  life  and  art  his  sudden  changes  from  devotion— he'  hac 
his  superstitions— to  scepticism,  his  wit  not  free  from  malice.  When  we 
knew  him  he  reminded  one  of  a  snuff-taking  French  abbe  of  the  18th 
century  as  described  in  books  of  anecdotes  and  gossip.  He  would  grow 
enthusiastic  over  the  classic  works  for  the  violin;  and  show  the  same  en- 
thusiasm for  his  own  "Hymn  to  Mount  Shasta."  Edward  MacDowcll  once 
said  that  there  was  the  suggestion  of  a  rone-dancer  in  everv  great  virtuoso- 
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tliis  was  true  oi  Kemenyi— whose  name  was  Hoffma^nn         -  • 

"  holly  in  the  vein  he  played  like  an  insnired  '  "^"^ 

I  as  well  as  a  brilliant  virtuoso!  ^  reverencing  his  art, 

Behold  our  Johannes  fairly  launched  on  his  career 

I  US  consider  him  as  a  human  being  in  Vienna. 


Next  Sunday  let 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  returned  to  Jor- 
dan hall  yesterday  morning  and  was 
greeted  by  his  faithful  flock  as  a  kindly 
disposed  uncle  with  pockets  bulging  with 
gifts.  The  concert  was  the  last  of  the 
series.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
these  concerts  will  be  continued  next 
season.  The  children  and  older  persons 
have  learned  much;  not  only  about 
the  shape,  history  and  nature  of  the 
various  Instruments,  essential  facts 
about  composers,  but  musical  taste  has 
been  developed  through  the  composi- 
tions that  have  been  performed.  Some 
— ultra-conservative  souls — might  won- 
der whether  children  would  not  be  un- 
duly "modernized"  by  listening  to  mu- 
sic by  LoefTler,  Respighi  and  Ravel; 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  fed  solely 
on  the  "Classics."  i.  e.  German  classics. 
Forbid  it  heaven!  There  were  brave 
composers  before  Mozart;  music  did  not 
die  with  Johannes  Brahms.  Nor  was 
music  invented  by  Germans;  nor  has 
it  since  been  confined  within  their  geo- 
graphical or  mental  boundaries.  Mr. 
Schelling's  taste  is  as  catholic  as  it  is 
fine.  He  does  not  intend  that  hLs  chil- 
dren should  attend  any  particular 
school. 

Yesterday,  the  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  overture  to  the  "Magic 
Flute";  Loeffler,  "Memories  of  Child- 
hood"; Respighi,  "La  Gallina,"  and 
"L'Usignuolo"  from  "Gli  Uccelli;"  Ra- 
vel "Bolero"  and,  by  request,  Skilton's 
"Indian  War  Dance."  Mr.  Schelling 
stated  that  the  music  by  composers 
now  living  was  put  on  the  program  by 
the  wish  of  those  attending  the  con- 
certs. 

There  was  also  Schreiner's  Humo- 
resque.  "The  Worried  Drummer,"  in 
which  Lawrence  White  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  appeared  as 
"Traps"  playing  drums,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  rattle,  triangle,  castanets, 
xylophone— all  sorts  of  percussion  in- 
struments; playing  them  with  great 
dexterity  accompanied  by  his  orchestral 
co-mates.  (By  the  way  concertos  have 
been  written  for  the  kettle  drums,  and 
one  of  them  by  an  Englishman — was  his 
name  Godfrey  Cleather? — was  per- 
formed by  him  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don a  good  many  years  ago.)  Especially 
Interesting  were  the  charming  tones  of 
the  marimba.  An  untiring  man  is  Mr. 
White  for  he  played  this  Humoresque 
immediately  after  the  Bolero  which  is 
enough  to  test  any  drummer's  endur- 
ance. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  notebooks 
were  distributed.  The  youngest  recipi- 
ent was  six  years  old.  Mr.  Schelling 
asked  the  children  to  applaud  the  or- 
chestra for  its  Indispensable  service 
The  deserved  tribute  was  gladly  paid. 

NIKOLAI  ORLOFF 

A  large  and  extremely  enthusiastic 
audience  greeted  Nikolai  Orloff  at  his 
second  concert  of  the  season  here  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Jordan  hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Capricclo  (Scar- 
latti); Les  Fifres  (Dandrieu);  Sonata 
in  E  flat  major.  Op.  31,  No.  3  (Bceth-  I 
oven) ;  Papillons  (Schumann) ;  Poissons  I 
d'or   (Debussy);   Two  Etudes    (Scria-  ' 
bine);    Ballade     (Chopin);  Mazurka 
(Chopin);  Nocturne  (Chopin);  Scherzo 
(Chopin). 

After  the  captivating  joyousness  of 
Scarlatti's  capriccio  and  the  naive 
charm  of  Dandrieux's  Les  Fifres,  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  in  E  flat  major 
seemed  square,  heavy,  labored.  Per- 
haps it  is  inherently  one  of  Beethoven's 
lesser  works  or  perhaps  to  Mr.  Orloff 
must  be  laid  the  uncomfortable  fax^t 
that  it  did  not  hold  the  interest.  Mr. 
Orloff's  admirable  sense  of  style,  so 
well  balanced  that  it  never  tempts  him 
into  exaggerations,  did  not  aid  him  in 
the  Beethoven;  with  less  polished  in-  1 
telhgcnce,  and  more  rough,  impetuous  ' 
romanticism,  the  scherzo  and  the  presto  ' 
would  have  sounded  better.  ( 

Mr.  Orloff  did  his  best  playing  in  the 
exciting  etudes  of  Scriabine— the  first 
daintily  Chopinesque,  the  second  tri- 
umphantly harsh  and  brilliant,  with 
biting  chord.s  and  unrelenting,  frenzied 
fortis,simi.  It  would  be  good  to  hear  a 
whole  recital  of  Scriabine's  music,  and 
Mr.  Orloff  would  be  just  the  right  per- 
son to  give  It.  He  has  all  the  polished 
technical  skill  necessary;  iie  has  clarity 
nicety  for  the  earlier  Scriabine 
and  the  curious  sort  of  cold  passion 
that  must  go  into  the  later  works  of 
the  erratic  Russian  genius 

Mr  Orloff's  playing  of"  Schumann's 
Papillons  was  brilliant,  and  well- 
Dianned,  as  all  hi.';  mtcroretations  are 


and  his  poissons  d  or  in  Debussy's  piece 
were    appropriately    delicate    .    .  . 
just   flashes   of    light    through  dark 
water. 

His  last  group  of  pieces  consisted  of 
music  by  Chopin,  which  he  played  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  audience.  Long 
applause  followed  each  piece,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  grant  several  extra 
numbers.  E.  B. 


RICH-IRD  CROOKS 

At  Symphony  Hall,  yesterday  after- 
noon, Richard  Crooks,  tenor,  sang  the 
following  program :  Pergolesi,  Nina.  Res- 
pighi, stornellatrice.  Stradella,  Per  Pie- 
ta.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Lied.  Racthma- 
ninoff.  Sorrow  in  Springtime  and  Aria 
from  "Aleko."  Strauss,  Heimliche  Auf- 
forderun,  Freundliche  Vision,  and  Zue- 
ignung.  Protheroe,  Ah,  Love,  But  a  Day. 
Morgan,  Clorinda.  La  Forge,  Into  the 
Light.  Mr.  Crooks  was  assisted  by  Ru- 
dolph Gruen,  pianist,  who  played  the 
accompaniments  and  the  following 
solos:  Mendslssohn-Hutcheson,  Scherzo 
from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Giuen,  Two  Interludes  (Contsmplaiion 
and  Determination).  Chopin,  Polonaise 
In  A  fiai  major. 

The  audience  made  up  In  obviously 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  its  deflciency  in 
ni  mbcri.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Crook",  snould  not  win  a  followin:^ 
large  enough  to  make  a  brave  showing 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  fine  quality  ana 
ample  volume  of  his  voice,  the  unusui! 
skill  with  which  he  uses  it,  the  taste, 
intelligence,  and  imagination  that  ha 
manifests,  besides  a  certain  charm  both 
in  the  delivery  of  hLs  songs  and  in  his 
personal  manner,  seem  Pound  eventu- 
ally to  bring  him  a  wide  popularity.  He 
combines  lyric  and  dramatic  gifts  to  an 
unusual  degree. 

In  "Nina"  he  displayed  the  smooth- 
ness and  grace  of  his  lyricism,  in  Res- 
pighi's  "Stornellatrice"  his  command  of 
expressive  variation  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, in  Stradella's  air  a  warmer,  more 
forcible  emotionalism.  He  had  taken  ths 
trouble  to  sing  his  Russian  songs  in 
their  original  tongue,  and  in  a  style 
similar  to  that  to  which  Russian  s  irj  ■ 
ers  have  accustomed  us.  His  singins  <■' 
Struass's  "'=''-°und'ich?  Vi'-inr"  rleas"d 
so  much  by  its  delicacy  that  he  repeat- 
ed it. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  short- 
comings to  balance  this  singer's  notab'? 
merits.  He  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  ii:s 
pianissimo  so  that  it  becomes  toneless  i| 
and  almost  inaudible.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  dynamic  scale,  he  sometimes  be- 
comes slightly  over-vehement  in  the 
quest  of  dramatic  emphasis,  though  his 
voice  has  ^ough  true  resonance  to  make 
vocifera'tion  unneces-sary;  at  such  mo- 
ments, too,  he  tends  to  cut  short  his 
vowe'  sounds  "nd  henc«  to  destr^T  the 
continuity  of  the  phrase.  In  phrasing, 
by  the  way,  he  has  a  habit  (so  frequent 
as  to  amount  to  a  mannerism)  of  com- 
ing in  like  a  lion  and  going  out  like  a 
lamb,  like  this  very  month  of  March 
(if  tradition  may  be  believed).  But 
these  faults,  though  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention, are  unobtrusive  amid  so  many 
and  such  praiseworthy  qualities. 

A  long  series  of  additional  numbers, 
added  at  the  request  of  an  enthusiastic  i 
and  insatiable  audience,  included  oper- 
"t'c  from  "Traviata"  and  "Manon." 
Mr.  Gruen  was  also  warmly  applauded 
111  hi,,  ... jieiui  playing.  His  ov.'n  well- 
written  Interludes  aroused  surprise  that 
so  mild  a  Meditation  should  have 
brought  about  so  ferocious  a  Determina- 
tion, s.  S. 


It  is  a  picture  of  much  action.  There 
are  few  of  the  long-continued  close- 
ups,  with  sighs  and  emotional  breath- 
,  jng.   The  people  in  the  pUy  are  too 
busy  to  waste  time  on  that.  The  scene 
IS  laid  in  London.  Except  for  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  Thames  and  another  of 
one  of  London's  traffic-filled  "squares" 
with  its  swiftly-passing  buses,  it  all 
might  be  in  Boston  or  Chicago  or  Kala- 
mazoo.   And  aside  from  a  becapped 
little  maid,  Mabs,  who  forgets  her  h's  ' 
or  attaches  them  in  the  wrong  place,  i 
the  conversation  is  Innocent  of  any  I 
tang  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  story,  adapted  from  the  play, 
"Diversion,"  but  with  a  different  end- 
ing, is  of  the  son  of  a  famous  surgeon, 
Sir  John  Heywood.  Young  Heywood, 
preparing  for  his  medical  examination, 
develops  signs  of  a  nervous  breakdown. 
,  He  is  sent  to  Lake  Como  for  a  rest.  In 
J  the  family  is  a  ward  of  Sir  John's, 
Muriel,  a  somewhat  lifeless,  though  de- 
voted girl,  with  whom  Wyn  imagines 
,  himself  in  love.  But  at  Lase  Como  he 
■  encounters  a  type  of  woman  new  to  him, 
equipped  with  all  the  seductive  femi- 
nine arts.  She  toys  with  his  affections 
while  awaiting  more  exciting  adventure, 
until  at  last,  repulsed,  in  a  jealous  rage 
he  chokes  her  in  her  apartment  in 
London.  Believing  her  dead  he  returns, 
overcome  with  horror,  to  his  father's 
home. 

Some  of  the  best  acting  between 
father  and  son  occurs  in  the  scene 
immeditely  following.  Holmes  Herbert, 
as  Sir  John,  displays  with  true  sym- 
pathy and  pathos  the  affection  and  sor- 
row that  might  be  expected  of  a 
father.  Miss  Myers  has  a  role  which 
might  easily  become  mawkish,  were  she 
less  gifted  and  possessed  of  less  deli- 
cacy and  restraint.  Mr.  Fairbanks  gives 
to  the  youthful  admirer  the  great  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  necessary,  and  withal 
a  certain  appropriate  innocence  and 
boyishness  suitably  convincing.  Miss 
Myers  sings  the  theme  song,  "Melody 
Divine,"  and  there  is  also  the  "Say  it 
with  a  Solitaire,"  an  inconsequential 
ballad..  f.  a.  B. 


PARK 


I  KEITH-ALBEE 
"The  Careless  Age" 

An  all-talkinc  screen  drama  adapted  fi-om 
the  play,  "Divr-rsion."  by  .loliii  Van  Drutcn;, 
direoted  by  Riiliard  A.  Row  land  and  pre-  ' 
sent<!d  by  First  National  with  the  luUowingi 
cast;  J 

Wyn.,    Douglas  Fairbanks.  .Tr. ' 

Muriel  Loi-etttt  Yonn-'i 

Ray   Carniel  Mycis 

Sir  John  Holmes  HcrlKMi 

Owen   Kenii-th  Thomiison 

I>c  Grand-j...,  j  Georpp  Baxter' 

Lord    Dmhugh  Wilfred  Noy 

Mabs  Doris  Lloydj 

Bnnty  TlUa  ("hase 

Tommy.  Raymond  Lawrencej 

Sophisticated  and  worldly-wise  ladies 
trifling  with  the  affections  of  adoles- 
cent youth  have  probably  had  the  same 
inanities  said  to  them  in  every  language 
under  the  sun,  with  the  same  emotions 
in  evidence.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
fresh  and  original  theme.  Given  this 
situation,  the  inevitable  finale  results. 
Youth  is  disillusioned.  Young  men  of 
tender  and  impressionable  years  will 
doubtless  view  with  some  superiority 
and  amusement  the  gullible  medical  stu- 
dent depicted  by  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  in  "The  Careless  Age."  who  so 
promptly  loses  his  heart  to  the  glitter- 
ing actress,  much  older,  in  the  person 
of  Carmel  Myer.«:.  1 


"Undertow" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted  hv 
Wiiniilred  Reeve  from  the  story  by  Wdbur 
Daniel  Steele:  directed  by  Harry  Pollard  and 
presented  by  Universal  with  the  lollowmi, 
cast: 

Sally  Blake  Mary  Nolan 

Paul  Whalen  John  Mack  Brown 

Jim  Paine  Robert  Ellis 

Lindy.  Churchill  Ross 

Kitty  .'.  .Audrey  Ferris 

'A  dreary  monotone,  with  a  bathing 
beach  for  a  prologue  and  a  lighthouse 
for  the  heavy  acting.  Sally,  engaged  to  j 
Jim  Paine,  a  domineering  sort  of  chap,  I 

becomes  interested  in  Paul  Whalen,  a 
life  guard,  whose  speech  is  obviously 
of  Alabama  or  some  similar  southern 
port.  Jim,  after  Sally  breaks  with  him, 
sees  to  it  that  Paul  is  transferred  to  a 
lighthouse  remote  from  the  mainland, 
so  remote  that  Sally,  who  has  married 
Paul,  watches  wistfully  tlirough  a 
window  and  sighs  for  people,  dances, 
life,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling.  There  is 
a  child.  Paul  becomes  blind;  and  there- 
after theatric  drama  takes  charge  to 
that  point  where  Paul,  miraculously  re- 
covering his  sight,  engages  in  a  fierce 
battle  with  villainous  Jim,  on  the  light- 
house spiral  stairway,  and  bests  him  in 
an  encounter  which  has  its  Interested 
audiences  on  the  edges  of  the  Park 
Theatre  chairs.  Love  triumplis,  as  it 
should,  and  the  saccharine  ending 
shows  Sally,  Paul  and  the  baby  in  that 
felicitous  state  of  domesticity  which 
should  and  undoubtedly  does  point  a 
moral. 

One  is  supposed  to  hear  the  lapping 
of  the  waters  at  the  base  of  the  lonely 
lighthouse,  the  moan  of  the  fog  horn, 
in  fact  all  those  incidental  tokens  of 
a  desolate  maritime  existence.  Un- 
fortunately such  soimds  as  are  heard 
fail  to  give  any  realistic  touch  to  the 
picture.  They  smack  too  much  of  studio 
tricks  and  substitutes.  As  for  the  act- 
ing. Miss  Nolan,  who  is  starred,  gives 
glimpses  of  histrionic  ability  which 
might  be  better  demonstrated  under 
more  auspicious  conditions.  If  she  lacks 
emotional  sincerity  she  yet  must  be 
credited  with  aptitude  in  artful  simula- 
tion of  the  more  serious  moods  of  a 
woman  fated  to  lonely  existence.  Mr. 
Brown  as  the  life  guard  and  lighthouse 
keeper  indicates  too  clearly  his  sub- 
servience to  unimaginative  direction, 
and  Mr.  Ellis,  of  whom  better  tilings 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  is  re- 
vealed as  just  one  more  screen  villain 
lacking  in  extenuating  virtues. 

 w.  E.  a. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"Playing  Around" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Frances  Nordstrom  from  the  short 
story,  "Sheba,"  by  Vina  Delmar; 
directed  by  Mervyn  Le  Roy  and  pre- 
sented by  First  National  with  the  fol- 
ilow4ng  cast; 

Shpba  Miller    ..Alice  White 

Nickcy   Solomon   Chester  Morns 

i=«'\,.,i  William  Kakewell 

M>"er   Richard  Carlyle 

Maude   Marmn  Bvro'i 

Joe  ^  Maurice  Black 

Master  of  Ceremonies   ^.  ..Shen  Oanii. 

(Mrs.   Fenerbeck   Ann  Brndv 

Mrs.  T, Mi!. m,  1,11   Xplli,,  y    v  ' 

I  .idsters  with  nm 


don't  care  who  drive  them,  whether ' 
yeggmen  or  millionaires'  sons.  Nickey 
Solomon  drove  this  particular  car  which 
led  him  straight  into  the  arms  of  wait- 
ing officers  of  the  law,  and  thereby 
hangs  the  tale,  if  ever  so  slenderly. 
Nickey  was  a  flashy  young  gunman, 
with  a  fondness  for  new  loves.  In  the 
Pirates'  Den  one  night  he  was  pressed 
into  service  as  judge  of  a  "knee"  con- 
test, and  of  course  little  Sheba  Miller, 
unwillingly  escorted  by  Jack  somebody 
— the  screen  program  does  not  specify 
further,  happened  to  be  present.  She 
won  the  prize,  a  big  loving  cup,  and 
next  we  see  her  riding  about  town 
nights  with  the  mysterious"  Nickey, 
much  to  the  distress  of  her  father  and 
Jack,  the  soda  fountain  clerk  in  the 
corner  cigar  store  managed  by  Pa  Miller. 
Nickey's  engagement  ring  looked  better 
to  silly  Sheba  than  humble  Jack's  $5 
raise,  and  she  was  about  to  consent  to 
a  nocturnal  marriage  ceremony  when 
something  serious  happened. 

While  Sheba  was  waiting  on  a  street 
corner  for  him,  Nickey  was  leaving  the 
corner  cigar  store,  an  empty  tUl  and 
the  crumpled  body  of  old  Pa  Miller  on 
the  floor  testifying  to  a  lone  gunman 
holdup.  Nickey  had  never  met  Sheba's 
father,  else  he  probably  would  have 
picked  some  other  place  for  his  pistol 

•  practice.  Jack,  hidden  in  a  telephona 
I  boofth,  partially  identified  Nickey  for 
I  the  police,  and  later  tricked  him  into 
i  a  rendezvous  at  a  Grand  Central  sta- 
'  tion  ticket  booth,  where  handcuffs  in- 
I  stead  of  a  ticket  to  Montreal  awaited 
him.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Sheba 
I  realized  that  it  was  dangerous  to  play 
I  around,  and  that  love  in  a  cottage  xntix 
I  Jack  was  safer  than  fooling  with  djna- 
;  mite  in  night  club  retreats.  To  prova 
further  that  everything  came  out  all 
right.  Pa  Miller  recovered.  The  cfnly 
loser  was  Nickey,  personifj-ing  evil  and 
pointing  a  sound  if  trite  moral. 

Mr.  Morris  seems  fated  to  play  men- 
ace roles.  He  has  had  far  better  partfl 
than  this  one,  but  does  all  that  can  ba 
done.  His  best  scene  Is  with  Joe,  an 
ItaUan  restaurant  owner,  who  tries  to 
persuade  Nickey  to  pay  cash  on  a 
table  charge  and  winds  up  by  loaning 
him  $100  in  cold  cash.  Miss  White  is 
still  in  the  wistful  ingenue  class.  She 
smgs  once,  though  one  wishes  sha 
hadnt  done  it,  and  the  spoken  word 
evidently  is  something  yet  to  be  mas* 
tered.  Miss  Brody  and  Miss  Nichola 
contributed  amusing  interludes  witb 
back  alley  scandal  bulletins. 

W.  E.  a. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 
"The  Merry  Widow" 

,An  operetta  in  three  a  t?  by  Franx  Lehar. 
Book  by  Vi.  t..r  l.cnn  -  n.  Ivnos  by 

,   .\drian  Ross.     First  u  the  New 

.\m5terdani    Theatre  Oct.  I!. 

IflOT.    with   lionald   1:  >  n-nil,. 

R.    E.    Grah.im   a!i   r  .  ,-!!    1...  - 
Natalie.   Willi, im  C.   We,-don  as 
Ethel    Jacksuii    as    Scnia.  Pr. 

niitht  as  the  si.^th  u    ' ',  -  

revivals    by    the    Jn  . 

I  (imeriy  r'nmT'an.v.  \^ 

Sonia  I  the  Mc  ry 

Viromie  Camillr  de       ,,ifu  ' 

Marquis  da  rasc;ida   t 

M.   De  St.   Brio,  he   Jn- 

Gen.  Novjkovich    K 

M    Khadja  Edv 

^;"">'       -  .,    Hai 

T'rince  Danilo    D- 

Huron  Popoff     ...  o*, 

^  iialie   Eihci  J.,„c  x\ 

 >Ii!,tre,t    Nc"  , 

The  Merrj-  Widow"  came  to  B.  -- 
ton  last  night.  Not  a  palp  spectre  of 
a  once  living  .iiid  breathing  reality,  not 
a  makeshift  or  imitation,  not.  als  the 
saying  goes,  a  plrture  of  anv  kind  what- 
soever, but  The  Merry  Widow,  itself,  in 
person.  Theatregoers  with  attics  full  of 
programs  may  question  one  .■^  right  to 
compare  without  remembered  means  of 
comparing,  but  wt>  reply  that  we  are 
not  comparing- 'WO  merely  state  that  a 
superb  romantic  operetta,  excellently 
cast,  beautifully  co.stumed  and  deftly 
performed,  came  to  town  last  night, 
that  its  tunes  should  be  whistled  on  the 
streets  in  a  few  davs.  and  that  a  cer- 
tain young  man  named  Donald  Brian 
has  a  great  future  ahead  of  him.  . 

It  is  often  the  duty  of  one  who  at- 
tends a  revival  to  dcaflen  his  ears  to  the 
creaking  of  ancient  machinerv.  to  speak 
kindly  thase  who  do  not  fill  the 
regal  cloaks  which  they  have  donned,  to 
be  sympathetic  with  "dated"  comedy 
and  scanty  scenery  and  to  read  former 
grandeur  into  thin  voices,  all  with  the 
conviction  tlvit  perhaps  we'd  better  be  , 
thankful  anyway.  All  this  is  not  neces- 
sary at  the  Majestic  now.  Leave  your 
generosiiv  at  home,  for  this  production 
can  stand  on  u,s  own  feet. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Donald  Brian 
played  Prinic  Danilo  23  years  ago. 
The  slender,  bouyant.  athletic  bon 
vivant  who  iast  night  pranced  with  tbe 
gii'ls  at  Maxirfi's  and  alternately  con- 
cealed and  revealed  his  yarning  for 
Soniav  simply  must  have  been,  yes — 
two  other  fellows.  A  young  lady  In  the 
audience  remarked  that  her  mother 
had  seen  and  admired  Brian  in  1907, 
aod  did  not  wish  to  come  to  weep  over 
"tm  remains."  She  has  now  returned 
hoine  with  glad  news.  Mother  will  be 
there  ton.'ght. 

And  as  a  part  of  the  spirited  re- 
creation er"  an  olri  favorite.  B^^-on  re- 


jctivfs  a  distinctly  new  sensation  in~the  'Boettclier.  horn;  Gt-oise-  iMa^oi  n  uni.j- 
person  of  Beppie  De  Vries.    It  is  her  i^t-  ensemble  of  eight  liaips 

first  appearance  here,  we  believe.  She  composed  of  artist-students  of  the  Cur- 
ls a  svelte  blonde  voune  ladv  from  U's  Institute  of  Music:  William  Cam- 
Holland  vL  has  Dlave^in^h^^  ow-i  P'on.  Alice  Chalifoux.  Flora  Greenwood, 
lar^^d    Ligland  and  AustraUa    and^^-s  ^  Griffith,  Victoria  Murdock.  Edna 

rkei'^'^lV  to  ^comlil^  an  A-^e-^can  Philips.  Reva  Reatha.  Floraine  Stetler. 

haoit.    She  can  sing,  she  can  dance,  I  ' 

she  has  beauty  with  distinction,  and]  LOEWS  STATE 

the  graceful  coquettry  of  her  stage'-'Vo/  So  Dumb" 

manner  has  in  it  a  dash  of  Bordoni     .  '   „  ,     .    ,  .  v 

set  off  bv  9   qnrinlflincT  nt  fiarhn      rn  all-talking-  screen  fomedy  artanled  br 

^  spnnicnng  of  t^aruo.     In,  Bia„(,i,e  sewell  from  the  siaee  play,  •  Duley." 
\ 'Hi,i      and      I    Love    You    So  '    she  by  George  S.  Kauffman  anil  JIaro  Connelly: 
ba)ii  hed  all  lingering  doubts.  diiecled    by   Kint   Vidor   and    presented  b. 


All   other   parts   were  well 


.Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
taken,  east: 


with    the  loUowinr 


0.-i;  r  Plgman   .scored   heavily   in   th"  nTiky  Marion  Davies 

grtn  ^iue    antics    of    Popoff,    Fianci.s  5!",'''°"  Ellioit  Nuirem 

viiri:  and  Ethel  Walker  as  Natalie  sang  «'■»•  Forbes  .Tniia  f.tvp 

wcl!  and  conducted  her  philanderin'.:s  JJ""-   •  ij^"]^""  c?"'*^"" 

arirnillv     Tt  ht-.^  o„  _i„„„„J,  "."    Van  Dyck  Donald  Ogden  Stewari 

aaroiuy.   it  was  as  pleasant  an  evening  Angela   .Saiiv  surr- 

as one  can  sprnd,  H.  F.  M. 


ARTHUR  LeBLANC 

At  Jordan  hall,  last  night,  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size  attended  a  recital  giv- 
en by  Arthur  LeBlanc,  violinist,  with 
the  assistance  jof  Mme.  Saint  Coeur, 
soprano.  Carl  Lamson  played  the  piano- 
forte accompaniments;  Harold  Schwab 
played  the  organ  part  of  Bizet's  "Agnus 
Dei."  Mr.  LeBlanc's  progi'am  was  the 
following:  Tartlnl,  Sonata  in  G  minor 
No.  2;  Goldmark,  Concerto;  Saint- 
Saens,  HavanaLse;  Paganini-Kreisler, 
Caprice  No.  20;  Koschat-Winternitz, 
Forsaken:  Winternitz.  Scherzo;  De 
Falla-Kreisler,  Danse  Espagnole.  Mme. 
Saint  Coeur  sang  the  following  .songs 
and  airs:  Massenet.  II  est  doux,  il  est 
bon  (from  "Herod.ade") ;  Rubinstein. 
Der  Asra:  Horsman,  The  Bird  of  the 
Wilderness;  Verdi,  Pace,  Pace,  mio  Dio 
(from  "La  Forza  del  Destino").  With 
the  aid  of  Mr.  LeBlanc.  Lamson  and 
Schwab,  she  sang  Bizet's  "Agnus  I>i." 

If  Mr.  LeBlanc's  playing  shows  at 
present  little  trace  of  individuality  or  of 
confidence  and  authority,  it  has,  how- 
ever, something  which  at  his  age  is 
more  valuable — the  earmarks  of  an  ex- 
cellent training.    This  young  violinist 
lias  a  commendably  agile  finger  tech-  I 
juque  and  commands  a  light,  pure  and  ' 
often  beautiful  tone.    His  intonation  I 
except  occasionally  in  the  higher  posi-  I 
tlons   and  in   fast   passage   work  is 
usually   excellent.    He   phrases   nicely  I 
though  his  rhythm  is  uncertain,  and  he  | 
has  no  obvious  violinistlc  vices.  These 
qualities  lent  a  certain  freshness  and 
charm  to  his '  playing  of  Tartlni  and 
Goldmark.    He  waa  pleasing  in  Saint-  I 
Saens's  HavanaLse  and  drew  applause  I 
Use  with  his  other  short  pieces.    The  I 
cordiality  of  his  audience  brought  some  ! 
additional  numbers. 

Mme.  Saint  Coeur's  voice,  which  ' 
sounds  curiously  untutored  in  its  middle  I 
and  lower  registers,  rejoices  in  some 
Dillllant  and  readily  accessible  high 
notes  Though  her  style  was  not  Im- 
lW!cable,  and  though  her  vagaries  of 
rhythm  compelled  her  resourceful  ac- 
companist to  add  or  delete  an  occasional 
measure  or  two,  Mme.  Saint  Coeur 
pleased  her  hearers  greatly;  she  was 
warmly  applauded,  she  sang  In  four 
languages:  her  diction  was  most  accu- 
rate in  English.  S  g 


HARP  FESTIVAL  CONCERT 

The  National  Association  of  Harpists, 
who  are  holding  their  10th  annual  festi- 
val in  Boston,  gave  a  concert  last  night 
in  Symphony  hall.  It  was  attended  by 
an  audience  which  left  a  considerable 
jiumber  of  empty  seats4-thls  was  sur- 
prising, considering  the  allegorical  and 
romantic  a.ssociations  of  the  harp,  and 
the  awesome  thrill  of  seeing  and  hearing 
80  harps  at  once,  like  a  heavenly  host. 
The  program,  designed  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  orchestral  and  solo  possibilities  of 
the  instrument,  failed  to  impress  one 
that  the  harp  is  either  greatly  varied 
or  unusually  adaptable.  It  seemed, 
very  often,  to  be  a  rather  poor  substi- 
tute for  piano,  harpsichord,  guitar  or 
bells.  In  its  variety  it  does  not  seem  to 
remain  a  harp— as  the  guitar,  in  all  Its 
nuances,  remains  a  guitar.  A  guilty  feel- 
ing that  imitations  are  being  per- 
formed creeps  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  hearer.  It  is  most  beautiful  com- 
bined with  small  choirs  of  wind  instru- 
ments. whi«h  lend  it  unforced  colors,  or 
as  re.sonant  plucked  accompaniment  for 
a  singer. 

The  program  of  music  was  as  follows: 
Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen  (arr.  bv  C. 
Salzedo) ;      Slumber    Song  (William 


Those  pessimists  who  have  told  us 
that  the  audible  screen  never  could  pro- 
duce farce  satisfactorily,  because  of  the 
inability  to  maintain  the  proper  high- 
speed tempo  of  farces,  should  drop  into 
Loew's  State  Theatre  this  week  and 
chuckle  over  "Not  So  Dumb."  To  be 
sure  it  is  billed  as  comedy.  bi4t  farce  it 
really  is  and  naught  else.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  talking  film  version  of  the 
stage  piece  by  Kaufman  and  Connelly, 
made  smartly  entertaining  nine  years 
ago  by  Lynn  Fontanne  before  she  went 
Theatre  Guild.  Once  Constance  Tal- 
madge  mimed  through  a  silent  version 
It  .seems  difficult  now  to  understand 
how  any  silent  version  could  have  re- 
vealed the  original  humors  of  play  or 
characters.  Dulcinea,  as  may  be  re- 
called, first  came  to  public  view  through 
the  witty  columns  of  "F.  P.  A."  She 
apparently  was  author  of  almost  daily 
letters  to  her  friends  and  her  naive  in- 
versions of  old  adages,  quotations  and 
coUoqulsms  were  extremely  amusing. 

Miss  Davies  Is  to  be  doubly  congrat- 
ulated. She  showed  courage  in  tackling 
a  role  exacting  a  consistently  utilized 
sense  of  farce  values  and  demanding 
ability  to  rattle  off  Malapropian  speech 
rapidly  wid  effectively.  For  »  come<U- 
enne  who  was  brought  up  on  the  Mack 
Sennett  diet  of  slap-stick  and  custard 
pies,  who  is  still  a  debutante  In  talkln" 
pictures,  she  turns  In  a  very  neat  score" 
Her  Dulcy  is  a  voluble  little  bungler 
S   .;u  °'  Riding  her  fiance.  Jack 

Smith,  In  getting  advantageous  terms 
out  of  old  Forbes  in  a  merger  of  manu- 
facturers of  artificial  Jewelry,  invites 
strange  guests  to  her  home  to  meet  the 
big  man,  his  second  wife,  hU  daughter 
One  guest  Is  Leach,  a  be-spectacled 
poseur  who  avers  that  he  is  a  motion 
pi(;ture  scenarist,  not^mere  scenario 


WVC  4       /  f  ^ 

HER  CORSET  FRIEND 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  general  head  "The  Wares  of  Autoly- 
cus"  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  They 
were  attributed  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell.  One 
of  these  articles  was  devoted  to  the  corset, 
which  was  described  as  woman's  best  friend. 
The  old  instrument  of'  torture,  supposed  to  be 
indispensable  even  In  the  Nineties,  has  long 
been  discarded  for  gentler  substitutes,  or  wholly 
put  aside  as  any  student  of  sociology  walking 
the  streets  may  see,  but  now  one  reads  the  dis- 
turbing news  that  the  corset  is  to  return  in  Its 
former  unyielding  stiffness,  and  whales  in  the 
sea  must  again  lose  their  "whiskers"  as  well  as 
their  oil,  for  whalebones  will  be  in  demand. 

Now  the  corset  has  always  been  more  or  less 
in  fashion  among  races  described  as  civilized. 
Among  the  women  of  Ancient  Greece  it  took  the 
form  of  a  tight-fitting  bandage  of  linen,  wool 
or  soft  skin  reaching  from  the  armpits,  level 
with  the  breast,  to  about  the  hips.  On  it  the 
chiton  could  be  securely  arranged.  There  were 
straps  for  fixing  the  girdle  on  the  shoulders. 

When  the  rigid  machine  came  into  fashion, 
women  paid  no  heed  to  warnings  of  physicians 
and  edicts  of  potentates.  Women  would  not  obey 
Louis  XIV.  When  Charles  the  Tenth  strove 
for  its  extinction,  there  was  tighter  lacing  than 
before.  Joseph  II  of  Austria  ordered  that  wom- 
en of  bad  character,  or  those  convicted  of  seri- 
ous crimes  should  be  corseted,  but  this  did  not 
discourage  the  noble  dames  of  Vienna. 
I  Did  the  women  of  Illinois  pay  any  attention 
to  the  law  passed  by  that  state  "in  the  interests 
of  female  virtue  and  the  mfenaced  moral  code"? 
One  item  read:  "The  use  of  corsets  is  only  per- 
mitted when  absolutely  necessary  to  health  and 
upon  production  of  a  medical  certificate  to  this 
effect."  Ah,  but  a  tightly  strapped  corset  gave 
a  woman  a  beautiful  "figure,"  the  victims  said. 
Look  at  the  fashion  plates  of  the  Nineties,  the 
photographs  of  American.  English  and  Conti- 
nental actresses  and  leaders  of  fashion.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  wasp  waist  was  ever  admired? 
Even  in  those  years  there  were  writers  on  the 
toilette  and  cosmetic  arts  who  inveighed  stren- 
uously against  the  corset  then  in  vogue.  Wit- 
ness the  excellent  Cooley  whose  illuminating 
volume  contains  nearly  800  pages.  "They  (cor- 
sets then  in  use)  neither  improve  the  figure  nor 


writer.    He  calls  little  Angela  Forbes 

his  Wonder  G.rl  and  tries  to  elope  with   promote  the  personal  charms.   The  most  beau 
Dulcey's  boob  brother,  cir-    tif^l,  fascinating  and  healthy  women  in  the 
world  are  those  who  are  innocent  of  their  use 
.  .  .  Frail,  indeed,  and  unfit  for  earth  must  be 
the  being  who  needs  such  artificial  support." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Charles  Reade,  whose 
women  in  his  novels  do  not  walk  into  a  room— 
they  "swim" — ever  fond  of  a  shindy,  wrote,  no 
doubt  in  vain;  "Europe  and  America  crush  the 
vitals  of  the  growing  female,  rob  that  master- 
piece, the  floating  ribs,  of  their  elastic  play, 
and  substitute  a  bad  hour-glass,  a  hideous  meet- 
ing of  Triangles,  for  the  serpentine  line  of 
beauty  kind  nature  has  bestowed  on  women." 
That  form  of  corset  is  now  a  museuni  piece, 
to  be  shown  with  the  Nuremberg  Maiden,  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  Scottish  boats.  Whatever 
Paris  may  say,  will  sane  American  women  don 
sidewalk-sweeping  skirts  or  sing,  as  New  Eng- 
land women  sang  in  the  18th  Century: 

"Last  Sunday  at  St.  James's  prayers 
I  drest  in  all  my  whalebone  airs"? 


her.  Bill 

cumvents  that.  Another  guest  is  an- 
nounced as  Schuyler  Van  Dyck,  finan- 
cier, golf  fiend.  Inventor  of  a  playful 
game  called  "Guess  Who?"  it  would  be 
unfair  to  give  details  of  this  pastime. 
The  fellow  proves  to  be  mildly  insane. 
Mr.  Stewart  makes  him  delightfully 
amusing.  The  butler  is  a  convict,  out 
on  parole.  It  is  a  very  democratic  party. 
As  d.rected  by  King  Vidor  and  played 
to  the  hilt,  even  to  the  dangerous  point 
of  burlesque  at  times,  "Dulcy"  is  good 
fun  nearly  every  minute.  Both  the 
outdoors  and  the  interior  scenes  are 
natural  and  decorative,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  vocal  recording  is  adequate.  To 
hear  Miss  Daviess  prattle  during  the 
bridge  game,  her  rustling  of  the  paper 
wrappUigs  of  a  huge  box  of  candy  dur- 
ing a  piano  recital  is  alone  worth  the 
pr.ce  of  admission.  W  E  G 


THIS  WEEK  S  STAGE 

Pla:"7aSVeer'  ^'»'"'"  "-"''^-^ 

.M.\.IKSTI(;—  The   Merr.T    Widow."  Franz 
operella.  with  Bonald  Brian.  Beppie 


comed.i 


I. eh  a 
(If  V 

we'/k'*'*' — "^'ot'"<f  Siiineri 

I'l.VMOITTH— "Little  Acoident. 
seventh  week. 

SHCBERT— ■  The  New  Moon." 
eoinedy;  third  weelt. 

WILBUR  —  'The  Little  Show, 
last  week. 


:  thiril 
farce:  j 

musical  { 

I 

revue; 


NOTE— The  Colonial.  Hollii  St. 
niont  theatres  are  dark. 


Huxley  discoursed  knowingly  on  the  difference 
between  novel-writing  and  dramatic  work.  "In 
a  novel  you  are  entirely  responsible  for  ycur  own 
i  effects.  In  a  play,  other  people  take  your 
1  material  and  create  out  of  it  something  quite 
Idifferent  from  what  you  foresaw."  It  is  thought 
■  Ithat  this  play  will  not  help  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's books.  After  the  long  run  of  "The  Morals 


TO  SEE,  OR  TO  READ? 


of  Marcus,"  the  novels  of  Mr.  W.  J.  LockeTn^ 
creased  In  popularity. 

Did  Dickens  and  Thackeray  suffer  In  reputa- 
tion when  their  novels  were  turned  Into  plays? 
The  dramatist  has  no  time  for  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  One  also  misses  the  de- 
scriptions and,  In  a  large  degree,  the  dialogue, 
when  the  novel  Is  squeezed  as  in  a  duck-press. 
Admirable  as  was  Mrs.  Fiske's  portrayal  of 
Becky,  her  adventuress  was  not  all  of  Thack- 
eray's heroine. 


  _  _  The  play  "Journey's  End"  has  been  published 

Place.  Jr.).,  the  national  ensemble  of "so  l^^  a  novel  iii  London.  It  is  written  by  the  dram.- 
harpists.    Pieces  en  Concert,  for  flute,  latist.    R.    C.    Sherriff,    in   collaboration  with 

meau);"1ixth''?.e;crsTi?i!Trran^^^^  -^"-^  Stan- 

for  a  polyphonic  ensem))le  of  eight  hai-ps,'""P^^  1"^  school,  the  home  at  Alum  Green, 
(Johann  Sebastian  Bach).  For  sopranti  \\  here  Stanhope  is  in  love  with  Madge.  The  story 
and  harp:  Saintf  and  five  popular  Greek  pnds  in  the  dugout  at  St.  Quentin.  The  ques- 
moledies  (Maurice  Ravel).    PolyphonK  ,  »  ,  , 

ensemble  of  eight  harps:  Gavotte  fiora  t'""  naturally  comes  up  whether  the  play  will 
"Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire"  f  Jean-Philipp<  gain  or  lose  by  the  "novelization." 

Rameau);     "Tivo    Musettes    (Francois      Some  publishers  think  that  a  novelist  runs  (""wnw'^r^ir'^^    i  v   r^.  . 
Couperin);     Spanish  Dance    (Enriqm  ,  ..jsj.  ...hen  hLs  nlav  is  dramafi7Prf    it  riPnpnrt<!  L  ,  ''y  ^*ckens  have  gained  by 

Gnwiados);    Clair  de  lune  (Claude  De     "  ,  h   "  ^  ^  dramaazed.  It  depends  teing  dramatized?  Yet  he  often  wrot^  a..;  if 

bussyi.    Concerto  for  harp  and  sevaf      whether  the  play  is  succes.sful.  There  is  no  L-d  an  pvp  fnr  ^oi„^!:  „^ 
.vind  in.struments  (Carlos  Salzedo).       question  about  Mr.  Sherriff  s  play.  On  the  other        J."  „      loi  melodramas.     The  Constant 
The  following  artists  co-operated  with  ji-nd  the  comedv  founded  on  Aldoiis  HnvleVs  f/'"P"         "'"ch  more  entertaining  as  a  novel 
lie  80  harpists  in  giving  the  program:  "     ,  \]^  co^eay  lounaea  on  Alclous  Huxley  s  ^^an  as  a  comedv.  A  novelist  can  lead  nn  tr,  « 
<-arlos  Salzedo.  Lucile  Lawrrn^r.  Marl-  ""^'^1    Pc»»t  Counter  Pomt"  met  with  a  poor  ^cene  that  is  accented  hv  thP  rll.  ^  ?u 
•ita  Bitter.  Cobina  Wright,  .soprano;  reception.  The  title  was  not  an  appropriate  one;  Uo^^  th-  by  Xhe  reader;  on  the 

lean  Bedetti.  'cellist;  Georcr.-^  Laurent. -This  Way  to  Paradise  "  The  aiiriipnce.:  nnH  ^  '®  prepo-sterous.    "Rain"  was 

nutl.st:   Fernand  Gillet,  oboe;   Gaston  lo  raiaaise.     xne  ^"aiences  and  more  effective  as  a  play  than  as  a  short  stnrv 

Hamelin  clarinet;  Paul  Mlmart.  ciaT were  cool.  Before  the  production,  Mr.  ^nd  not  only  becau  f  the  audience  saw  t^^^^ 
net;    Abdon  Laus,   bassoon:     GenvRr  i.^ — ■    -  -  nuuicm^e  haw  xne 
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|tropical  downpour  instead  of  reading  about  it. 
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iiidy,  done  without  m 
.'k,  bett  ^!.a\\  the  talents  of  the  en-i 
semble  group  and  of  the  gifted  origina-t 
,  tor  of  the  dances  .  .  .  probabljr-  Miss 
•BecKy  I  Humphries  herself.  The  dance  compo- 
reread  ^^'^''^  ^"  splendid,  having  th« 


Mrs.  Fiske  insured  the  success  of 

Sharp";  did  many  rush  l^^^^^f  J"^.  ,""7  ;  fcelmg  of  space,  floor  design.s.  rhythmic 
Vanity  Fair,"  as  Charles  Warner,  by  his  pei-  o,.jgj,jj^ljjj,    ^^^^  ^^3^,^^       ^.^^  -f 

ormance  in  "Drink,"  led  many  to  read  Zola  s  works  surely  and  eflfectively  in  any  di- 
L'Assommoir"'    In  dramatizations  of  novels,  |  mension. 

iiere  is  often  dependence  on  one  character,  for  L,f^ /'^Si-^^'i'^Jy  -"iiiiall  a iJdience  attended 
aere  is  untii  u  ^  _„f„^    -ppw  t"-  »e<-ital.   No  doubt  it  will  take  soma 

he  benefit  of  a  popular  actress  or  actor.  Few  u^j^^  ^^^^^..^  ^^^^  the  Hum- 
ovelists  are  like  Charles  Reade  who  always  |  phnes-Weidman  group  to  gather  K* 
'  'Ote  dramatically.  It  might  be  asked  fairly  1  themselves  an  appreciative  following: 
hether  "Journey's  End"  can  possibly  gain  by  "ley  are  too  artistically  scornful  of  thiJ 
neinei    oum    •>  .        Interest"  P"^°"^'  appeal,  and  of  cheap  and  easH 

arning  It  into  a  novel  with  the   love  interest   jy        ^g^^j^  through  costuming,  lights 
o  eagerly  desired  by  the  average  audience.  ItWng  and  decor.    It  is  a  brave,  pure  are 
^  a^ain  a  case  of  to  see,  or  to  read.  Many  prefer  pt  movement  they  offer,  and  much  ofl 
^."trrn-.t  withriit  a  woman  I'eward  must,  of  consequence,  coma^ 

..  dugout  without  a  woman^  _  j,,^,^  ^  limited  group,  it  is  to  be  hope* 

that  group  v.ill  find  them  in  time.— E.  B. 

NEGLECTED  IN  BOSTON 

It  is  said  of  Josef  Sllvinski,  the  Polish  pian- 
ist, who  died  a  few  days  ago,  that  when  he  was 
touring  Poland  in  1899  he  excited  so  great  en- 
thusiasm among  women  by  his  face,  romantic 
bearing,  as  well  as  by  his  fire  and  sentiment  as 
a  piani.st.  that  two  maidens  of  Warsaw  fought  a 
duel  over  him.  So  years  before  two  noble  dames 


"She  Couldn't  Say  No" 


An  all-talking-  and  simtinsr  ecrefn  dram: 
adapted  from  a  stoiy  b.v  Benjamin  M.  Kane 
directed  by  Llo.vd  Bacon  anfl  presented  b\ 
Warner   Brothers   wltli   tlie   following  cast" 

Winnie  Harper   Winnie  Lishtne 

,Jerry  Casey   Chester  Morri 

AT'"   ■,  Sally  Eiler 

Tommy  Blake   lohnny  .\rthu 

Big:  John   Tully  Marsha' 

™    i  ''  .  Louise  Beavci 

r  ^r.    ^     I.  1.x  ^hat    irrepressible    rowdy    of  th 

of  the  French  court  fought  a  duel,  both  being:  raucous  voice,  Winnie  Lightner.  is  a 
enamored    of   that    scapegrace,    the    briljiant  large  again.    She  is  "Wild  Winnie, 

now,  and  wild  is  a  mild  term. 


I  .  it  .e  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
Petrogiad;  his  story  is  of  those  terrible 
days  when  the  Kcrensky  government 
tottered  to  its  fall,  as  the  Bolshevik 
tide,  sweeping  all  moderation  aside, 
seized  the  reins  of  government  in  a 
grip  more  iron  than  that  of  the  old 
regime. 

The  cry  that  wUl  inevitably  be 
raised  against  such  a  film  as  this  will 
be  the  old  one  of  "Propaganda!"  Con- 
sidering the  cii'cumstances  under  which 
it  was  made,  a  certain  amount  is  in- 
evitable, but  it  is  not  unduly  em- 
phasized. Kerensky  is  ridiculed  for  say- 
ing that  Russia  would  stand  by  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  Allies  and  he  himself 
is  shown  as  a  weakling  with  a  fond- 
ness for  Napoelonic  poses.  There  are 
a  few  glimpses  of  Lenin,  portrayed  by 
an  actor  almost  uncanny  in  his  resem- 
blance to  the  deceased  dictator,  and  the 


distinguished  from  Sargon  of  A«sj  •  ;a.  ; 
Nabu-shum-iddina,  a  singer  in  a  trm- 
ple  service,  may  be  mistaken  for  Nab'  - 
zer-kenu-lisher,  who  betrayed  his  so  - 
ereign  and  pitched  his  camp  against  L": . 
But  as  Walt  Whitman  sang:  "Grea' 
are  the  myths— I.  too,  delight  in  them 

Often  in  the  historical  chapters  the 
author  is  obliged  to  rely  on  tradition 
or  express  a  doubt.  No  one  knows,  for 
example,  when  or  where  the  WTiting 
described  as  "cuneiform"  syllabary  was 
Invented,  though  it  was  the  character- 
istic symbol,  the  most  pervasive  car- 
rier of  the  Babylonian  culture.  Were 
the  Sumerians,  the  earliest  named  in- 
habitants of  the  alluvial  plain,  the  de- 
posit of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in- 
digenous? They  possessed  the  land  as 
far  back  in  time  as  anything  is  ob- 
scurelv  divined:  their  legends  have  no 
other  "land  than  their  historical  home. 


young  Duke  Alphonse  Louis  de  Plessis-Riche- 
lieu,  of  whom  unappreciative  moralist  wrote: 
"To  a  most  unbridled  taste  for  pleasure  he 
joined  that  dmgerous  pride  which  sought  to 
multiply  his  seductions."  vw<  U.   ^  '  ?  3  U 

Now  Mr.  Sllvinski  came  to  Boston  early  in 
1894  and  gave  recitals  in  the  old  Music  Hall. 
He  was  then  in  his  27th  year,  a  thin,  long 
haired,    poetic  person.    He  arrived  at  a  time 


  Whei 

she  is  not  singing  of  "A  Darned  Foo 
Woman  Like  Me"  or  "Watching  Mj 
Dreams  Go  By,"  just  to  mention  i 
couple  of  the  half-dozen  ditties  in  hei 


warrmg  factions  argue  and  struggle.!  1  Did  users  of  painted  pottery  live  before 

The  film  ends  with  the  fall  of  the!  '  ■     "    "   '  ^- 

Wlnter  Palace,  last  stronghold  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  the  last 
picture  that  the  mind  retains  is  thati 
of  a  group  of  youthful  cadets,  loyal  to' 
the  old  government,  going  down  as 
did  the  Swiss  guards  in  other  days, 
under  the  savage  bayonets  of  the 
triumphant  revolution.   l_-  ' 

Learning  About  the  Long| 
Dead  City  of  Abraham  I 
And  the  Chaldees 


HISTORY  AND  MONUMENTS  OF, 


'      .    ,  ^  J  TT     -,1.      -r^i      '  torpid  affection  of  a  young  woman  be 

when  musical  flappers  thronged  Hamilton  Placei  yond  his  reach  on  the  social  ladder  evei 
to  palpitate  at  the  sight  of  members  of  the  Bos-  could  be.  Winnie's  speech  is  blunt.  Sh( 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  after  an  afternoon:  scorns  flowery  phrases,  prefers  thi 
concert  wending  their  way  home  or  to  the  near-j  ^ro^'^^^Z-hJaS-'sLTrlS.'  "Tmnk'a 
est  bar.  There  was  no  lying-in-wait  for  our:  a  sap  like  me  loyin'  a  mug  like  you! 
Polish  pianist;  no  rush  to  the  "artist's  room"! 
after  the  recital.  No  maidens  or  matrons  of 
the  Back  Bay,  excited  by  his  presence  on  or  off 
the  platform,  thought  of  pistols  and  coffee  for 
two.  (The  two  heroic  Polish  ladies  fought  with 
swords.)  And  when  Mr.  Slivinski  played  with 
the  orchestra  in  1901,  the  line  waiting  in  front 
of  Symphony  Hall  did  not  extend  to  Mechanics 


f9r.p<=  ^t  ^h«f^^^'  J""^'""^  UR,  by  C.  J.  Gadd:  many  illustrations 

JarfptP^r  vuhni  iy»,?f°"'^%  '  ^nd  a  full  index;  E.  P.  button  &  Co. 

^P.i^^l "  J"^^^,  not  in  his  pro-  269  large  octavo  pages.  $4.85. 

fession,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  that  f  s  » 

that  maternal,  protective  love  she  can  By  PHILIP  HALE 

give  him  is  better  for  him  than  the    Until  the  archaeologists  made  sur- 


prising dicoveries,  Ur  was  a  name 
associated  chiefly,  if  not  only,  with 
Abraham.  "And  Terah  took  Abram 
his  son.  and  Lot  the  son  of  Ha  ran  his 
son's  son,  and  Sarah  his  daughter  in 
law,  his  son  Abram's  wife,  and  they 
went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Ca- 


And,  to  Tommy  Blake,  song  writer  anc 
devoted  slave,  "What  a  sucker  you  an 
for  second-hand  goods!" 

These  observations  are  not  intended  „„„„ .      ^  tu  *  tt 

in  disparagement  of  Miss  Lightner's  and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and 

.superior  talents  along  certain  restricted  dwelt  there."  "I  am  the  Lord  that 
line.  As  a  lively,  grimacing  female  ex-  brought  thee  out  of  Ur."  And  in  "Nehe-i 

''^''^"'''"'T^'^^' '^^^J*'^  "liah"  the  Levites  cried  aloud:  "Thou 
equals  among  her  contemporaries.  There  j    ^  .u    ^  ^         .,".1  , 

is  no  question  of  the  honesty  of  her       '"^  ^"'"^  ^'^st  choose 

Building,  although  he  had  not  grown  fat  nor  methods.  Whatever  she  undertakes  she  Abram  and  broughtest  him  forth  out 
had  he  cropped  his  hair  in  the  manner  known  fStfJZ}:^%^f2j'^i''L^^^^^^  ^S*^  °^  °^  Chaldees  and  gavest  him 
to  the  vulgar  a.  the  "dead  ratfbit."  U 'seems^'^ uf  that  something  bet^^'^f^^-^  ^''-h^-'" 

Should  it  be  argued  from  this  neglect  that  1  suited  to  her  individual  style  could  not  ^^dd  gives  the  legends  about 

_,.  .   -  have  been  framed  for  her  debut  as  a  Terah,    the    idolater,    and    maker  of 

Mr.  Sllvinski  was  an  inferior  pianist?    Not  at'  screen  star.    She  is  ill  at  ease  in  idols;  how  Abraham  turned  from  them 


scenes  Intended  to  be  emotional;  yetj-n-i  Hpfiori  Tr,r,^  ,",  " 

she  does  manage  to  indicate  quietly  her'^"°  ^"^^  Nimrod;  curious  leg- 

grief  at  the  passing  of  Jerry  Casey,  shot  ^""^  found  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
to    death    in    his    last   quarrel   with  Koran,  but  not  in  the  Bible    The  con- 

!.TKh^^''"f"'°u"'u''^^*"®  gang  of  elusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Gadd  is  that  the 

robbers  of  which  Jerry  has  been  an  in 


different  member. 
Mr.  Morris  must  be  a  "quick  study.' 


all.  He  had  ability  and  taste.  But  his  press- 
agent  had  been  negligent.  He  had  not  dwelt 
on  the  pianist's  romantic  history,  nor  hkened 
him  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  His  advance 
notices  for  the  press  were  not  passionate,  only 
prosaic  with  statements  of  facts  that  could  not 

kindle  a  f!ame  in  susceptible  breasts.  tr-  ^  — •     <.  .  .1, 

■o,.  ^        ,  jjjg  name  seems  to  be  promment  in  the 

liut  no  one  can  tell  why  one  pianist  causes!  cast  of  every  other  picture  seen  here- 
the  hearts  of  women  to  flutter;  why  another,  abouts  recently.  Fortunately  for  him, 
often  the  greater,  leaves  them  cold     Is  it      ^^^'^         ^^^^'^  ^'^  lines:  a  stereo- 

possible  that  Mr.  Slivinski  was  not  possessec^  Fof  t"^ek""St^s'Xe"^^  ^  Babylonia,  where  they  are  first 
01  tnat  mysterious  quahty  known  as  "It,"  or|  make  so  many  interesting  digressions  mentioned  in  secular  literature;  but 

from  that  pattern  is  amazing.    The  "nrvthinir  in  ontr  ,„o„  ,.»f„„-Ki  » 
others  in  the  cast  are  as  good  as  their    "'''^'"^      ^"'l        inferable  to  Abra- 
roles  permit  them  to  be.   "She  Couldn't  "^m  ha^  been  found  in  the  recent  ex- 
Say  No"  is  not  a  shining  example  of  i  cavations;  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to 
convincing  story,  dialogue  or  character-!  be  expected." 
ization.   Even  the  title  is  a  source  of; 


tradition  of  Abraham's  birth  at  Ur  may 
be  accepted;  that  his  sojourn  there  may 
have  been  about  2000-1900  B.  C;  that 
his  journeying  to  Haran  broadly  corre- 
sponds with  a  general  northward  trans- 
ifer  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  south - 


that  he  left  it  beliind  him  in  Warsaw? 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Doris  Humphries  and  Charles  Weid- 
man  brought  the  dance — the  dance  ab-! 
f^tract  and  impersonal,  an  independent 
at — to  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 

light.  With  their  "concert  group"  ori 
,  nsemble,  they  gave  an  unusually  in- 
teresting program  for  the  benefit  of  the  1 
Ellis  Memorial  house. 

After  the  incomparable  Ai-gentina, 

he  vital  young  dancers  from  Moscow, 
,nid  the  gifted  and  intellectual  Germans, 
Kreutzberg  and  Georgi,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  are  American  dancers 
who  are  as  perfect  in  their  chosen  field 
as  any  of  the  distinguished  foreigners. 

I  he  art  of  the  dancers  last  night  was 
,  refined  and  clean  cut  to  an  extreme 


bewilderment.  Perhaps  it  refers  to  Miss  1 


The  purpose  of  Mr.  Gadd's  book  is  to 


if  she  liked  it. 


W.  E.  G. 


Lightner's  attitude  when  the  scenario !  Present  the  most  interesting  facts  now 
was  first  read  to  her  and  she  was  asked  known  about  the  fortimes  of  Ur  during 

"  "      its  long  life. 

The  excavations  have  contributed  to 
knowledge  of  these  fortunes,  but  Mr. 
Gadd  does  not  describe  this  work,  nor 
is  the  book  any  substitute  for  accounts 
published  annually  by  the  excavators 
nor  for  the  full  official  publication,  of 
which  two  volumes  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  of  which  more  are  to  come. 
"All  that  this  book  seeks  to  provide  is 
an  historical  thrsad  upon  which  the 


degree      They  are  preoccupied  mor«| 
with  puie  line,  sculpturesque  e?[epts, 
rhythm,  and  motion— the  abstraictro94 
of  the  dance— than  with  interpretative 
effects,  although,  when  they  occasion-t 
ally  attempt  interpretations  of  music*, 
they  do  it  with  genuine  musical  phras-4 
ins   if  not  with  a  very  great  variety)  |, 
of  suggested  emotions.    But,  of  cotfrsei, 
it  is  alwavs  a  sore  point  to  justify  dancj 
ing  to  music,  when  an  attempt  is  maM; 
by  the  dancer  to  become  the  music,  o^ 
to    interpret  its  essence  in  motionsj 
[There  will  always  be  some  who  prefeq 
I  to  interpret  music  without  visual  assist^ 
1  ancc    For  such  people  the  graceful  and 
'sharply  etched  character  dances,  suclii 
as  tiie  "Marionette  Theatre,"  with  it4 
quaintly  tottering  dolls,  and  the  pa-i 
thetic  "Minstrels,"  are  more  acceptable^! 
s"or  pure  poetry  of  line  and  rhythni, 
he  dance  of  Doris  Humphries  called  a^ 
i-evzo— was  most  appealing.  Rhytnn*! 
es   such  as  the  marvellously  ar-. 


FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 
"Ten  Dans  That  Shook  the  Worlds' 

A  silent  picture  proditccd  by  Amkino  in 
Russia:  directed  by  Scife-e  M.  Eisenetein  and 
presented  by  the  ArtUino  Guild.  , 

That  the  silent  film,  for  all  the  hue 
and  cry  against  it,  is  still  a  potent 
factor  in  moving  pictures,  was  con- 
clusively demonstrated  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  Artkino  Guild  gave  the     

first  Boston  showing  of  "Ten  Days  That  discoveries  at  Ur  may  be  strung," 
Shook  the  World"  at  the  Fine  Arts  ..  ^,*°f in.sistcd   that  Chinon.  hi- 
Theatre.  It  is  an  extraordinary,  terrible  oir'nplace,  was  the  oldest  city  in  th.- 
and  tragic  film,  as  befits  its  subject;  the  1   ^  1    ?!  founded  by  Cain,  thr 

overthrow  of  an  empue  and  the  rise  to  "P,''  ou^der  of  towns,  but  if  Babylonian 
power  of  a  new  and  questionable  ele-  nistorians  are  trustworthy  Eridu  was 
ment.  It  is  not  for  a  squeamish  souls  [{H  earliest  of  all  cities  and  then  at  the 
nor  for  those  who  believe  that  this  !^t!  A>rc ^ff """^i"*"'^ 
country  will  be  immediately  corrupted  Z^t       ,^  V  '  the  race  of  men 

and  handed  over  to  the  Bolsheviks.  For  f'^^-  . The  pottery  of  that 

city,    near    Ur.    is    still    found;  the 


the  flood?  Works  of  art  astonishing  in 
beauty  have  been  found  to  be  relics  of 
the  first,  not  the  last  ages. 

There  are  detailed  descriptions  of 
houses,  Implements,  figures,  plaques 
found  by  the  excavators.  Prom  one 
pictured  scene  it  is  known  that  the 
Sumerian  cowmen  milked  from  behind, 
as  is  stUl  the  custom  of  certain  tribes 
in  that  country.  If  one  asks  when 
Semitic-speaking  people  in  the  river- 
lands  first  appeared  and  what  were 
their  relations  with  the  early  Sumeri- 
ans— these  questions  are  not  strictly 
capable  of  solution.  When  one  reads 
the  story  of  the  mighty  Sargon  as  told 
by  himself— how  his  lowly  mother  bore 
him  secretly,  put  him  in  a  basket  of 
rushes  and  cast  him  into  a  river  where 
he  was  rescued  and  reared  by  a  ditcher 
— one  thinks  of  Moses  and  remembers 
that  the  accepted  notion  of  a  con- 
queror's origin  and  rise  to  power  was 
that  he  should  have  been  bom  of  obscure 
parents  and  exposed  by  a  mother  too 
poor  to  keep  him.  So  Cyrus  the  Great 
was  rescued  and  adopted  by  a  neatherd. 

It  was  in  1854  that  J.  E.  Taylor,  ex- 
,  ploring  a  steep  mound  of  ruins,  found 
cylinders  bearing  an  inscription  of  the 
last  native  King  of  Babylon,  which  re- 
vealed to  the  world  that  "this  desolate 
spot  in  a  forsaken  land"  was  the  famous 
city  ot  Ur.    The  site  at  Ur  was  as  re- 
peatedly  built  ■  over  again   at  higher 
levels  as  were  its  fortunes,  good  and 
bad.  in  peace  and  in  war.    Mr.  Gadd 
calls  it  the  paradox  of  the  town's  his- 
tory that  it  ends  in  grosser  darkness 
than  it  begins.    Its  history  virtually 
ends  about  the  year  535,  but  its  life 
persisted  during  the  Persian  rule  over 
the  land.    Herodotus  visited  and  de- 
scribed Babylon  as  it  was  under  the 
Persian  Kings.  "We  should  give  mucli 
to  know  what  Ur  might  have  looked  like 
had  Herodotus  passed  that  way."  The 
story  of  Ur  s  rise  to  might,  its  civiliza- 
tion, its  decline — the  dynasties,  the  rule 
of  Isin,  Larsa  and  Babylon,  the  Kas- 
sites  and  the  conquering  Assyrians — ia 
a  fascinating  one,  at  times  almost  in- 
credible.  Still  one  is  reUeved  to  find  in 
its  history  familiar  names,  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Ashurbanipal,  known  to  us 
as  Sardanapalliis,  though  he  could  not 
have  been  the  \oluptuary  who  perished 
on  "the  pyre  which  consumed  the  in- 
struments of  his  luxury  —  for  he  was 
dead  long  before  the  destruction  of  his 
capital." 

^  The  folk-lorist  and  the  student  of 
comparative  religion  will  find  pages 
well  worthy  of  their  attention.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Gadd  tells  his  storv  with- 
out undue  enthusiasm,  not  attempting 
to  turn  history  into  romance,  or  legends 
Into  historv. 


UPTOWN 

•"'  K<"n'' 

.  nr  ecreen  operetta 

incieuici  from  ih» 
me  name  bv  ' 
ker   and  R 
and  slapf 
■  ustm  Hur'  - 
y  LuJwiE  Berrer  a- 
OUht  wiih   the  fr 


icelles  . .  Jeanett 


a  series  of  dramatic  scenes  wherein  ele-  i„„.„_  ...        ■    ^  ^ 
mentary  forces  are  let  loose,  for  mass  i"""  P.^A  ""^'^'^  ^'^""^ 

action  on  a  scale  hitherto  unbarallelled,  f/f  ^ood  pi 

for  mnr,-,B«tc   r,f   f,-,^r„->,  ,v,rf   rf»c,,oi,.  Hr,    It    WES  COUntcd 


in  good  preservation.   As  for 
for  moments  of  frenzy  and  despair,  of  ".V  "  among  the  holy 

savage  lust,  of  stubborn  resolve  and  P'^^Th? ^ii'^l'f  ^'^^l'"?'.^^^^^ 


futile    discussion.    "Ten    Days    That  ^^/'^^^^  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
Shook  the  world"  has  no  equal.  ?mmd  Velafin^.w^'^w  ^^''^^ 

The  director  of  the  film   that  same  i'^naf.      ThP  rhL^ti^'"       ■  ""'^ 

one  of   greatest   interest,   with  other 


motion  with  his  first  picture,  "Potem- 
kin,"  has  accomplished  an  incredible 
task.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  hi.-; 
completed  work  and  realize  that  what 
is  shown  on  the  screen  is  acting  and 
not  the  real  thing.  His  players  are  the 
Russian  people  themselves  without 
make-up  in  their  habit  as  they  live;  liis 


pages  of  a  legendary  character,  to  the 
general  reader,  who  may  later  be  con- 
fused by  the  names  and  wars  of  suc- 
ceeding conquerors  of  Ur,  names  as  for- 
bidding as  those  in  Russian  plays  and 
novels.    Sar^n-  of  Agade  may  not  be 


i  .  Uon.  poet,  thief,  vagaoonc. 

ha.-  ie   subject   of  historians, 

no'.c-u.;,  playwrights,  composers  and 
sceaarlsts.  Through  the  chemical 
chaiiges  of  the  years  hs  has  grown 
Ironp  an  ugly-vlsaged  ruffian  "held  firm- 
ly in  bond  by  at  lea^t  five  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins  known  to  the  medievals," 
to  an  attractive,  romantic  figure,  a 
dashing  fellow  admired  by  his  cut- 
throH"  'r':-nfrs,  coveted  by  women  of 
hi:  ^w  degree.    Justin  Huntly 

Mc  -  ■  e  TYancois  his  first  glam- 

oroui  Lio  ih.ng  in  his  book  and  r  - 
"If  I'V^'ere  King,"  E.  H.  Sothern  cr 
his  .jihysical  image,  stressing  the 
the  Martian  strc- 
.jBiat  play  were  mo^ 
"If  I  were  king- 
!    .    .    .    Beneath  ym,- 
I  would  fling--fhe 

 your  pearls  upon  a  strlnc 

a'niby  for  your  finger  rine 
you  should  have  the  sun  and  mo^ 


1^ 


torn. 

Thereafter  the  piib'-ApUy  becomes 
rpmlniscent  of  anotlief  aim,  "Submar- 
ine," directed  by  Frink  Capra  and 
shown  very  briefly  fhroughout  the 
country  18  months  agr.    The  current 


1  wear— If  I  were  king!"    One  does  nd  ""^^  fe^ined  to  die  or 

r  hear  them  now.  come  near  to  draU  iwhen  a  tramp 

Then  came  a  silent  screen  versioil  ir^'B^^t"  rams  their  cnft  in  a  storm  in 

"  ith  WUliam  Farnum  as  Villon-  am       China  sea  and  .■^eniS  it  to  the  bot- 

i  .ter  an  operetta,  scored  with  melodie 

i?rh  exquisite  and  vigorous.   The  Para 

mount  production  seen  and  heard  las 

night  at  the  Uptovni  Theatre,  on  Hun 

gagton  avenue,  combines  much  of  tb 

toct  of  the  play  several  of  the  tunei  ,  ^  , 

of  the  operetta,  dresses  and  warms  both  P'^™''^  more  woi  rhy  because  of  a 
with  amazingly  effective  colors     As  plausible  naiTatlve.  more  natural 

cinematic  achievement  it  is  marked  bv^'^^P^^'^^  ^""^  acting;  but  it  is  nonetheless 
lavishne.ss  tempered  by  invariable  eoodr  distressing  feei  les  of  scenes  de- 

taste  and  judgment.  As  a  monumen^?''^'""^  mental  anguish,  physical  suffer- 
10  its  brilliant  director  Ludv.ig  Bereerl'"^'  ^"'^  death.  l6  takes  courage  to 
it  reveals  him  as  a  master  of  staeeJP''"^"'^^  ^"^'^  *  picture,  and  courage  to 
craft,  bringing  a  new  or  at  least  an  ad  l^'^^ch  it.  There  is  a  subplot  about  an 
vanced,  technique  to  the  screen  Asr"^''^^  n^val  officer  named  Quarter- 
royal  entertainment  it  will  owe  its  sue  '  ^'^"^  ^  tragic  scandal,  disap- 
cess  to  its  romantic  story,  its  splendid  *°         "P  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

cast,  its  unbroken  pictorial  charm         United  States  navy  as  Burke,  a  petty 
The  story  as  now  set  forth  ooens  with  When,  after  suspense  has  been 

the  Paris  of  1460,  with  the  craftv  sensi  t"^'*^*^  ^'^'-'^  *°  "'"''^  ^""^  rescuers 
live  Louis  XI  on  a  tottering  throne  "P  survivors  who  have  been 
with  the  streets  swarming  with  starvine'''' '""^  upward  through  the  torpedo  tube, 
rtesperate  mobs,  with  the  Duke  ofi^"®  "^^^  ^^-^^^  behind.  It  is  Burke, 
Rurcundy's  hosts  at  the  outerl*-'^P*'  Weymouth,  the  British  rescuer, 
«  all.s    with    Villon    carousing    fieht- '^"^^  '""'^^ 

ng,  loving  in  a  dingy  tavern  cellar  M"".  MacKenna  as  Quartermain-Burke, 
The  king,  .seeking  a  leader  to  inspire  his'i^';''"'"^  ^'^  ""^  ^^^^^  mistake;  Mr. 
.irmy,  overhears  Villon  as  he  recites  ''^^  naval  academy  ensign 

bitter  ver.ses  belittling  LouL<;  and  bar-  ^^'^  ironically  designated  as  a 

sains  with  him.    He  will  make  Villon  I MacDonald  as  the  grizzled 
king  for  seven  days,  then  he  will  hangi 
Hm.  Villon  accepts  the  offer,  is  bathed,! 


uerfumed  and  arrayed  in  fine  garments 
ie,sponds  to  the  coquettish  advances  of 
Katherine  de  Vaucelle.s,  the  king's  niece, 
ipparently  renounces  his  old  associates, 
ncludlng  the  faithful  Huguette,  and  in 
lue  time  lead.")  a  motley  horde  against  ' 
he  enemy.    Returning  vlctoriou.s,  he  is 
scorted  to  the  gallows.   When  Kather- 
ne  would  die  with  him,  Louis  relents 
md  pardons  Villon. 

Aside  from  individual  performances, 
hree  features  stand  out.    One  is  the 
rcmendous,  surging  effect  of  Villon's 
ushing  rabble  as  it  passes  and  returns 
icross  the  ,screen;  another  is  the  magic 
employment  of  shadows  in  the  color 
cheme.  making  a  few  primary  huef 
eem  as  if  placed  by  an  artist  s  brush 
"he  third  is  the  natural  reproduction  of 
oices  and  sounds,  thanks  to  the  RCA 
oulpment  of  the  Uptown  Theatre.  Den- 
lis  King,  an  able,  confident  singer  af 
gile  as  a  circus  tumbler,  in  a  peiform- 
nce  le,s.s  fine  might  be  lightly  accuser 
f  an  exce.ssive  self-esteem.     As  it  is 
p  makes  Villon  a  likable  rogue,  mas- 
'•rs  every  dramatic  .scene,   reveals  f 
avlng  comic  sense.    Miss  MacDonald'f 
pauty,  disarming  though  it  be,  is  noi 
f>  dazzling  as  to  blunt  suspicion  thai 
er  Katherine  is  too  sofllv  pliant,  U 
ager  to  surrender  to  her  unpedlgreec 
)yer.    Nor  is  her  voice  able  to  compete 
ith  the  sonorous  tones  of  Mr.  King 
Ir.  Heggie,  with  countless  deft  touches 
erfects  a  delineation  rarely  reglsterec 
n  stage  or  screen.   It  may  not  be  true 
>  Louis  XI's  character,  but  it  is  at 
ast  consistent  in  development.  Miss 
oth.  as  Huguette,  is  still  the  soubrette 
lough  she  deserves  credit  for  a  dra- 
latic  death  .scene. 

"The  Vagabond  King"  should  need  no 
oisy  ballyhoo.  It  can  and  does  stand 
urdily  on  its  obvious  merits 


seaman  who  loved  his  liquor;  Mr. 
Hymer  as  Kaufman,,  a  'tough  guy'  but 
.lust;  Mr.  LeGuere  as  a  crazed  youth 
shot  by  his  superior  as  he  is  about  to 
hurl  a  deadly  bomb;  and  Mr.  Erwin 
as  the  laconic  radio  operator  who  jests 
about  busy  lines  when  death  is  im- 
minent— these  players  stood  out  from 
their  fellows.  It  is  all  gruesome  realism, 
too  gruesome  for  a  steady  diet. 

W.  E, 


G. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Only  the  Brave" 

An  a1l-tall(int:  fippn  drama  aiaptod  Kv 
.\i,'iif>«  Brand  Leah.v  frpm  the  elor.v  by  Eecne 
Thompson:  directed  hy  Frank  'TutW.  !"nO 
piyfpiitfid  b.v  Paramount  with  the  followins: 
r-ast : 

Carl.  .Tamen  Bra.vdon    Gary  Cooper 

BarhaiH  ('alhoiin    Mary  Brian 

f'.inl.    Rnherl  DarrinsrUon  .  .  .  ,PhilIip«  Holmes 

Vaii'-p  ralhoiin    Jam^ft  Nfill 

Tom    WpiuJpll    Morgan  Karl^-y 

Gpii.  II.  S.  Grant    .  .  Guy  OlivPr 

Gen.  nohert  E.  I>>e   John  H.  Ellion 

Tlip  <<ilonel    E.  H.  Calvprt 

Kh/.ahpih    Viririnia  Bnifp 

I.ncy  Cameron    Slda  Vcwlkpl 

Thpi  spiilrv    William  LeMaire 

?:ii7,abeih  8  lover    Freeman  S.  Wood 

Just  what  those  responsible  for  Gary 
Cooper's  latest  film,  "Only  the  Brave," 
now  showing  at  the  Metropolitan  Thea- 
tre, Intended  to  do,  is  a  little  hard  to 
decide.  The  picture  starts  off  nicely  as 
one  of  the  more  romantic  civil  war 


The 


X  li  e  a  t  r  e 


dramas,  with  the  gallant  hero  looking 
very  decorative  and  heroic  in  northern 
uniform,  jilted  by  his  fickle  sweetheart 
and  leaving  for  the  southern  lines  on  a 
mission  that  means  sure  death.  Once 
across  the  lines  his  endeavors  to  get 
himself  shown  up  as  a  spy  rapidly  as- 
sume a  serio-comic  tinge,  and  when  he 
is  seen  sitting  in  becoming  neglige:e  by 
an  open  window  guarded  by  a  burlesque 
It  Is  no  sentry  whom  he  could  squash  with  one 


aaslng  stage  musical  comedy,  snippUy 
•quenced  on  a,  pinched  canvas.   It  ha« 

11  the  vocal  frenzy  of  Wagnerian  opera, 
11  the  sweeping  grandrur,  restle.ss  anl- 
nation  and  vivid  coloring  of  a  durably- 
alnted  cycloi  ama.  If  the  motion  pic- 
ire  public  sincerely  wishes  evidence  of 
new  and  a  finer  eloquence  of  the 
creen,  "The  Vagabond  King"  offers 
hat  evidence.  To  th^t  same  public  is 
he  test  squarely  profTrred.     W.  E.  G, 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
Men  Without  Women" 

An  ail  lalkiiis-  screen  drama  adapted  by 
'Udley  N'KhoIb  fi-om  iIk  story  by  James  K. 
IWUiniipFs  and  .fohii  Ford:  directed  by 
ohn  Font  and  prpspni  d  by  William  Fox 
ith^lhp  followititf  ra>.i 

hipf  Ti.r,,<..l,.n>,ln  Riir 


^^ff'  c'^Py  by  unskilled  hands  of  a  finger,  matters  cease  to  be  funny  and 

become  downright  ridiculous. 

Romance  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
nor  are  good  manners,  and  while  "Only 
the  Brave"  is  woefully  lacking  in  the 
former,  it  has  plenty  of  the  latter.  Men 
address  one  another  as  "suh"  with  un- 
failing politeness,  and  ladies  are  punctil- 
iously called  "Ma'am."  save  in  moments 
of  greatest  stress.  The  hero  and  heroine 
embrace  with  quiet  earnestness,  as  if 
they  were  in  love  and  not  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  choke  themselves.  It  did 
seem  a  pity  that  Mary  Brian  and  Gary 
Cooper  were  not  allowed  to  pursue  their 
little  romance  in  peace  without  con- 
stant farcical  interruptions  and  im- 
probabilities. They  both  managed  their 
southern  accents  with  skill  and  never 
forgot  them,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  remainder  of  the  cast. 
They    were   decorative    and  p;enerallv 

pleasing,  but  they  never  had  half  ^ 
chance.  To  be  sure,  Garj-  gives  Marj) 
an  amusing  curtain  lecture  on  th^ 
flirtatious  behaviour  of  .southern  girlsj 
and  the  aforesaid  burlesque  sentry  i* 
hilariously  portrayed  by  a  clever  new4 
comer,  William  LeMaire.  The  closing 
scene,  the  surrender  of  Lee,  was  well 
done,  but  lost  in  effect  from  the  pre-J 
ceding  antics.  ■ 
What  there  Is  of  plot  probably  begari 
with  .serious  Intentions:  a  young  Uniort 
captain  is  sent  across  the  southern  line4 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  himself  cap^ 
tured  with  incriminating  dispatches  onl 
his  person.  After  a  great  deal  ofl 
uouble  and  Innumerable  difficultle,^ 
with  the  heroine,  who  tries  to  save  him 
he  succeeds,  but,  of  course,  he  is  res-3 
cued  before  the  firing-squad  can'  disH 
pose  of  him,  and  the  whole  affair  end.-* 
with  a  nice  little  wedding.  The  old 
southern  man.sion  in  which  the  aictiorj 
takes  places  is  attractive,  substantial 
and  in  admirable  taste. 


Kpnneth  MacKeniia 
Frank  Alhorisoii 
.  .  .Paul  Pas-e 
Walter  Mc-Grai 
"  '  Warren  Hynie 

u"'  barren  Ma<i)f)iuili 

.     Stuiiil  Erwii 
'  .Georte  I^eGiiPr 

!.\Hph   Bpii  Hendricks,  .ir 

nMer   Harry  T.-nbrooki 

aplKin  f  ar.Min   Rov  Rtewa 

t -rnnidr.  Bridewell  .Warnpr  Rii  hmonr' 
omdr.  Weymouth.  K.  N,  .Charlp.«  Grrrard 
1.    ni.-l.y.    R.    N  Pal  Sompr.ipt 

Tho.sp  who  like  their  horrors  In  gen- 
rous  doses  will  be  able  to  sit  through 
Men  Without  Women"  without  ex- 
erlcncing  that  disagreeable  disturbance 
I  the  pit  of  the  -stbmach  which  por 
•nds  nausea.  True,  the  picturt 
rives  craftily  to  put  one  in  genia 
umor  through  the  jollity  of  its  open 
ig  sequences,  showing  a  group  of  sail  J 
•s  from  the  American  submaiine  S-13 
1  shore  leave  in  Shanghai.  Theiiri 
umsy  badinage  with  geisha  girlsj 
leir  frank  talk  along  the  bar  of  thfi 
incchall,  their  ribald  gieetings  lot] 
pre.senlatlves  of  other  branches  of  th^ 
rvlcp-  thc.se  are  rarely  humorous  in-^ 
denl.s.  They  tend  to  illuminate  onei 
e  of  the  natures  of  ^the  dozen  odd  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Leiber  mil  begin  his  performances  of  plays  by  Shakespeare  at  the 
"Wilbur  Theatre  tonaorrow  night  with  "King  Lear."  The  other  tragedies  In 
the  course  of  the  week  will  be  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Caesar."  The 
comedies  will  be  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Twelfth 
I<nght." 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  "King  Lear  '  has  not  been  played  in  modem 
costume.  Lear  has  not  been  seen  on  the  stage  holding  an  umbrella  in  the 
storm;  not  even  with  a  rubber  coat  and  goloshes.  Nor  has  Lear  often  been 
seen  in  late  years  clad  in  the  traditional  stage  dress.  The  actor  who  plays 
the  king  must  be  a  brave  man. 

A  London  journalist  recently  reviewing  Mr.  Tomlinson's  last  book,  said: 
"  'AH  our  Yesterdays'  seemed  a  good  phrase,  so,  of  course,  I  suspected  Shakes- 
peare." The  Observer  made  this  comment  on  the  journalist's  suspicion: 
"Dumfries  can  do  better.  'Knowing,'  wrote  the  young  reporter  there  in  his 
criticism  of  'Hamlet'— 'Knowing  as  we  do,  the  play  from  beginning  to  end.' " 

If  there  is  to  be  preparatory  reading  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Shakespearian  fortnight  there  is  no  better  little  book  than  John  Jay  Chap- 
man's "A  Glance  Toward  Shakespeare,"  published  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  some  years  ago.  Volume  after  volume — a  wilderness  of  words — a  verbal 
jungle — 'nave  been  written  about  Shakespeare,  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the 
man.  Mr.  Chapman's  book  is,  first  of  all,  entertaining;  at  times  witty  with- 
out being  flippant,  critkial  in  an  original  manner,  characteristically  inde- 
pendent in  judgment  of  plays  themselves,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
should  be  performed.  Take  Mr.  Chapm.an's  essay  on  "King  Lear,"  for  ex- 
ample. That  tragedy  whl  survive  any  treatment.  Nahum  Tate  fitted  it  with 
a  happy  ending,  and  his  version  held  the  stage  for  160  years.  (Tate's  version 
was  used  when  New  York  first  saw  the  tragedy  in  1754,  and  for  some  years 
afterward.) 

Germany  and  England,  a  public  that  knew  the  play  by  heart,  attended 
fL  performance  "as  a  modern  audience  attends  the  performance  by  some 
,ew  pianist  of  one  of  Beethoven's  great  sonatf.s."  "Lear"  and  other  tragedies 
liroduced  "a  special  race  of  prodigious  experts." 


"I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Chapman,  "Edwin  Booth  and  Salvini,  who  were . 
the  latest  stars  in  the  slowly  setting  galaxy— or,  as  it  were,  •  dynasty— of  1 
great  tragedians,  and  I  am  going  to  confess  that  in  'King  Lear,'  though 
each  was  extraordinary,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  mists  and  clouds  enough  I 
about  the  old  King.   The  mind's  theatre  was  too  bare;  Lear  had  slipped' 
his  envelope  and  was  too  isolated,  too  visible,  too  articulate,  too  cunningly 
lighted."    The  minor  plots  and  minor  characters  were  neglected  by  the 
stage  managers.   Mr.  Chapman  then  discusses  the  strange  sheaf  of  things 
that  Shakespeare  had  in  his  hand  before  he  began  to  write — the  two  similar 
legends  he  wove  together.    Many  characters  were  to  be  killed.    As  Lear 
was  to  go  mad,  there  must  be  other  mad  persons  or  pretended  mad  persons. 
"A  mad  person  surrounded  by  sane  persons  on  the  stage  is  isolated.   In  a 
good  tragedy  the  terrors  and  curses  and  general  hellward  tendency  of  things 
must. affect  as  many  minds  and  persons  as  possible."   All  the  mad  people 
in  "king  Lear"  are  good  people;  but  there  must  be  some  wicked  people — 
the  bad  daughters,  mere  names,  are  exactly  alike;  Edmund  and  Cornwall 
are  desperately  vacked  in  the  nursery-tale  manner.   Then  there  is  a  com- 
mentator, a  moralist,  Shakespeare  himself — the  Fool. 

"If  I  had  not  been  told  so  often  that  the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  'Lear' 
was  filial  ingratitude,  I  should  have  said  that  the  theme  was  houseless 
poverty,  and  'blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  All  the  good  people  in  the 
play  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  beggars."  Mr.  Chapman 
points  out  the  power  of  iteration  on  the  stage  as  shown  In  this  tragedy. 
"Before  Lear  actually  goes  mad,  he  prophesies  eight  times,  in  crescendo, 
that  he  is  about  to  go  mad.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  this  play,  after  the 
opening  pageant  of  the  abdication,  is  a  medley  of  detached  scenes;  it  is  in 
form  a  scatterbrained  play,  and  in  substance  the  most  solid  thing  in  human 
drama." 

Note  this  delightful  remark  of  Mr.  Chapman's:   "Part  of  the  pathos  in 
'Lear'  comes  from  the  way  in  which  the  old  gentleman  is  haled  about  from  i 
one  place  to  another.  .  .  We  must  deal  with  the  stage  business  in  'Lear"  I 
with  as  light  a  hand  as  if  it  were  a  farce,  and  the  tragedy  in  it  will  take  I 
care  of  itself."   

There  is  no  opera  "King  Lear"  by  any  great  composer.  Verdi  in  his  old 
tife  thought  of  the  subject  and  even  sketched  his  own  libretto.  Did  he  find 
himself  unable  to  invent  music  for  so  great  a  tragedy?  He  refused  to  writ, 
a  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old;  freed  from  th> 
necessary  passion.  ' 

There  is  a  "Cordelia"  by  Konradin  Kreutzer  (1819)  with  an  overturi 
that  suggested  to  Christopher  Wilson  Julius  Caesar  or  Charlie  Chaplin  as 
much  as  it  did  Cordelia.  There  are  operas  by  Semeladis  (1854)),  Gobati> 
(1881),  Reynaud  (1888).  There  is  the  fine  overture  by  Berlioz;  Bazzini's 
grim  and  scmbre  overture;  Weingartner's  Symphonic  poem;  stage  music  by 
Hatton,  by  Balakirev  and  no  doubt  others.  Debussy  was  writing  stage  music 
for  the  tragedy  in  1905-06.  Fragments  of  it,  including  "The  Sleep  of  Lear," 
were  played  in  Paris  in  1926  and  in  New  York  in  1927. 


Whenever  "Macbeth"  is  performed  certain  questions  are  raised  as  to  the 
proper  portrayal  of  the  leading  characters  and  the  appropriate  stage  busi- 
ness. Last  month  the  Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society  gave  a  perform- 
ance with  Brewster  Morgan,  an  American,  the  producer.  The  weird  sisters 
at  first  were  seen  and  heard  by  Banquo  and  Macbeth.  Later  they  appeared 
as  visions  in  Macbeth's  mind,  through  a  transparency  while  he  sat  in  the 
deserted  banquet  hall.  The  appearance  of  Banquo's  ghost  took  place  far 
up  stage.  This  ghost  was  not  visible  to  any  one's  eyes  except  Macbeth's. 

The  old  way  of  presenting  this  ghost  appeals  to  us:  his  appearance 
with  blood-streaked  face,  pointing  to  himself  with  a  ghastly  smile.  By 
the  way,  who  wrote  these  lines  about  an  actor  in  some  gory  play: 
"I  saw  him  at  half-price, 
j)'  But  methinks  I  see  him  now, 

I  In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act, 

1  ^yith  the  blood  upon  his  brow." 

How  should  Lady  Macbeth  be  portrayed?  Maeterlinck  in  the  long 
Introduction  to  liis  excellent  translation  of  the  tragedy  asked:  "Should  she 
be  an  angular,  lank  shrew,  a  bitter,  hard,  vain  chatelaine,  the  frightful 
business  woman,  inflexible,  dry,  wily,  perfidious,  colder  than  the  steel  of 
s^he  dagger  she  directs,  or  should  we  not  see  her  as  the  too  affectionate 


I 


viic.  a  \-icum"tOO  rtiucli  punished  by  a  horrible  thought  bom  in  the  marrK..,j 
bpd?  ...  Is  she  better  or  worse,  more  interesting  or  more  hateful 
iian  her  spouse?  Is  she  black  as  the  raven  whom  she  summons  at  the 
approach  of  her  prey?  Is  she  tall  and  sombre,  bony  and  muscular,  haughty 
and  insolent,  or  frail  and  blonde,- lithe  and  undulating,  voluptuous  and  ten- 
der. Have  we  to  do  here  with  the  psychology  of  murder,  of  the  tragedy  of 
1  morse  and  unrecognized  justice?  A  study  of  fate  or  the  poisoning  of  a 
suiil  by  its  own  thoughts?  We  know  nothing  about  it;  one  can  discuss  with- 
out end,  support  this  or  that  theory;  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare 
himself  would  not  be  able  to  define  these  two  beings  escaped  from  his  pro-' 
digious  hands." 

Richard  Grant  White  saw  Lady  Macbeth  as  a  sensuous  temptress  hold- 
ing her  husband  by  the  wiles  of  the  flesh.  Maclise's  picture  showed  her  "ai 
Scandinavian  Amazon,  the  muscles  of  whose  brawny  arms  could  only  have! 
been  developed  to  their  great  size  by  constant  use."  Mrs.  Siddons  found  that 
she  had  all  tlie  charms  and  graces  of  personal  beauty,  possessing  that  char- 
acter, "which  I  believe,"  she  wrote,  "is  generally  allowed  to  be  most  captivat- 
ing to  the  other  sex— fair,  feminine,  nay,  perhaps  even  fragile.  Such  a  com- 
bination only,  respectable  in  energy  and  strength  of  mind  and  captivating  in 
feminine  loveliness,  could  have  composed  a  charm  of  such  potency  as  to 
fascinate  the  mind  of  a  hero  so  dauntless,  a  character  so  amiable,  so  honor- 
able as  Macbeth."  (Yet  Henry  Irving  preferred  to  see  Macbeth  a  neurotic, 
cowardly  person.)  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  practical  soul.  When  Sheridan  ob- 
jected to  her  breaking  tradition  in  the  sleep  walking  scene  by  not  holding 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  she  urged  the  impracticability  of  washing  out  that 
"damned  spot"  with  the  vehemence  implied  by  Lady  Macbeth  s  own  words 
and  by  those  of  a  gentlewoman. 

In  this  recent  performance  at  Oxford,  Miss  Pfrangcon-Davies  played  Lady 
Macbeth,  "little,  quiet  and  very  determined.  An  extra  murder  or  tv,'o  would 
only  have  made  Maclise's  beefy  Amazon  sleep  the  sounder,  but  Miss  Ffrang- 
con-Davies  gave  up  a  high-strung  creature  who  will  not  fail  once  she  has 
screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  but  who  must  pay  dearly  after- 
wards for  the  nervous  strain  she  has  imposed  upon  herself.  Her  voice— the 
thick,  toneless  voice  of  the  somnambulist— was  full  of  the  horror  and  pain 
which  she  had  to  hide  even  from  herself  in  her  waking  hours." 

Having  seen  Charlotte  Cushman  bullying  Macbeth  and  roaring — poor 
J.  B.  Booth  stood  it  courageously— we  sympathize  with  the  critic  whose! 
words  were  quoted  on  the  Oxford  program:  "Did  the  fierce  fire  of  Lady! 
Macbeth's  soul  animate  the  epicene  bulk  of  a  virago?  Never!  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  a  lady,  beautiful  and  delicate,  whose  one  vivid  passion  proves  that 
-"'.er  organization  was  instinct  with  nervousness,  unopposed  by  weight  of 
flesh."  A  later  critic  said  that  we  should  look  for  "feminine  subtlety  rather 
than  statuesque  magnificence";  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  sentient  being,| 
"not  a  reciting  machine,  an  invincible  tragic  bombardment." 


'a  zealous  nr.,:-  4..  .  1  >  i  ;  j^l  . , theatre.  He  had  ..tu>.  .  alienee  >  ..... 
hysteria  and  ..nrest  of  the  conttmnorary  literary  tendencies.  "Passions,"  he 
wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  "do  not  pertain  to  man  as  a  natural  thing.  They 
are  always  exceptions  or  excrescences." 

His  traveling  trunk  and  valise  were  always  packed  ready,  for  instant 
use.  The  windows  of  the  music  room  and  llBrary  were  always  shut;  those 
of  his  bedroom  open  day  and  night. 


As  a  young  man  he  ^as  shy,  awkward;  this  awkwardness  had  Its  origin 

"chiefly  In  his  oppressive  consciousness  of  his  lack  of  ease  in  the  forms  of 
polite  society,  which  he  tried,  as  a  rule,  to  conceal  behind  an  apparently 
rough  manner."  He  was  then  slender,  walking  with  an  uncertain  gait,  body 
bowed  a  little  forward.  His  voice  was  then  as  gentle  as  his  haij  was  long. 
He  was  a  good  athlete.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  pure  soprano  voice,  which  he 
ruined  by  singing  when  it  was  breaking.  Forty  years  later  this  voice  was 
grufT;  he  was  portly;  the  once  clean  shaven  face  gav*  way  to  a  great  f-Jll 
beard.  At  the  age  of  thirty  his  figure  was  short  and  squat,  his  under  lip 
protruded,  but  "his  whole  appearance  was  steeped  in  force  .  .  .  there  was 
something  confidently  triumphant  in  his  face,  the  radiant  serenity  of  a 
mind  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,"  wrote  Widmaiin,  observing  him  play- 
ing the  piano. 


He  could  take  a  nap  at  any  time  in  the  day;  in  the  open  as  in  a  room, 
he  could  sleep  at  a  friend's  house  on  a  sofa  or  under  a  grand  piano.  Break- 
fast was  his  favorite  meal.  Coffee  and  cigars  could  not  be  too  strong  for 
him.  No  matter  how  heavy  his  supper,  he  drank  coffee  for  which  his  recipe 
was  as  many  coffee  beans  as  would  ordinarily  make  10  cups.  He  seldom 
composed  at  'Vienna;  \'hen  he  did,  it  was  standing,  never  at  the  piano.  Out 
of  bed  very  early — in  summer  holiday,  at  5 — he  worked  without  .stopping  till 
noon.  At  12:30  he  would  lunch  at  the  "Roter  Igel";  take  lus  coffee,  then  a 
long  walk.  At  night  after  a  concert  or  an  opera  he  would  take  his  drink 
a.t  the  same  restaurant,  where  he  would  meet  carefully  chosen  friends 
Though  he  carried  his  liquor  well,  he  was  moderate  and  simple  in  what  he 
ate  and  drank,  demanding  no  delicacies,  preferring  a  solid,  middle-class  meaL 
At  midday  he  drank  a  half -pint  of  red  wine  or  a  small  glass  of  Pilsener  beer. 


Mr.  Frank  R.  Zebley  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  wrote  to  the  N.  Y.  Times  that 
the  people  of  that  town  were  puzzled  when  "Elizabeth  and  Essex"  was  pro* 
tluced  there. 

"■What  puzzled  the  audience  was  what  the  words  of  the  play  were  before 
the  actors  gargled  them  and  shot  them  out  over  tlio  footlights  in  the  form 
of  mush.  At  a  distance  cf  approximately  50  feet  from  the  stage  only  one 
word  out  of  three  could  be  understood,  although  they  were  spoken  loudly 
enough. 

"As  to  your  implication  that  Wilmington  is  a  hick  town,  this  is  also, 
probably  correct,  but  you  must  remember  that  njany  of  the  best  New  York 
■RTiters  and  critics  come  from  just  such  towns  as  Gallipolis,  O.;  Paducah, 
Ky-,  &c.,  &c.  The  New  York  writers  appear  to  agree  that  the  main  support 
of  New  York  theatres  is  from  transients  who  hail  from  the  sticks,  and  the 
only  reason  that  New  Yorkers  don't  run  after  the  fire  engines  is  because  the 
£re  migbt  possibly  be  20  miles  away," 


BRAHMS  IN  SLIPPERS 


As  a  young  man  he  had  a  rough  exterior,'  This  roughness  grew  on  him, 
was  noticeable  even  in  his  jesting,  his  physical  behavior.  Yet  his  friends 
said  his  nature  was  gentle;  that  he  would  weep  before  certain  pictures,  or  al 
a  performance — especially  of  his  own  works.  His  eyes  would  brim  with  tears 
as  he  farewelled  intimate  friends^,  As  soon  as  there  was  talk  about  music  he 
would  become  silent.  Interested  in  a  subject,  he  would  speak  vivaciously 
•but  with  few  words  and  little  gesturing.  With  close  friends  he  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  would  often  be  curt,  abrupt  in  speech.  He  could  be  jovial 
with  men,  gallant  to  beautiful" women.  The  curiosity  of  professional  jour- 
nalists, reporters,  autograph  hunters,  he  detested;  also  dedications,  painters 
and  sculptors  after  a  commission.  He  made  Innumerable  enemies  among 
critics  and  journalists,  by  his  rudeness  "These  petty  scribblers  are  nothing 
but  skirmishers;  they  delay  matters  a  bit.  Only  a  creative  genius  can  be 
convincing  in  art."  (What  would  he  have  said  to  Oscar  Wilde's  theory  that 
the  critic  is  the  truo  creative  artist;  that  the  excuse  for  a  work  or  a  per- 
formance is  the  critical  article  about  it?)  He  let  himself  be  photographed 
fairly  often,   ^mateur  photograi)hs  and  snap-shots  amused  him  greatly. 

"All  these  are  but  small  things  and  characteristic  trifles.  But  they 
spring  from  the  very  depths  of  Brahms's  native  Low  German  character, 
which  hated  nothing  so  much  as  false  solemnity,  spurious  pat,hos  and  stilted 
theatrical  pomposity,  and  show  us  his  simple,  modest  side."  This  quality 
caused  him  to  be  grossly  misunderstood.  Niemann,  in  a  diatribe  against 
some  of  Brahms's  contemporaries,  admits  that  his  hero  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-artists  was  often  "far  too  prone  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  and  say  hasty,  spiteful,  disagreeable  and  stinging  things; 
indeed,  he  felt  he  simply  must  say  them,  though  nobody  had  less  desire 
to  be  nasty,  and  nobody  repented  of  them  more  sincerely." 

Here  are  a  couple  of  the  manj'  Illustrative  anecdotes  that  might  be 
told  here: 

When  Bruch,  sweating,  had  played  him  the  whole  of  his  'Odj-sseus,  " 


The  audiences  at  the  Brahms  Festival  would  no  doubt  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  man  in  private  life.   They  already  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 

that  Beethoveii  was  irascible,  the  despair  of  his  landladies,  given  to  rou^^^^  ^  ..^^^         ^.^^^^  ^ 

joking;  that  Haydn  was  nagged  by  his  shrew  of  a  wife  and  fell  m  love  with,  ^^^-^^^  manuscript  paper''" 

a  woman  in  London;  that  Mozart  was  fond  of  punch  and  billiards;  that  ^  ^^^^^  compositions  by  Relnecke  on  a  friend's  piano,  he  said  to 
Cesar  Franck's  trousers  were  too  short.  There,  are  many  anecdotes  about  the  ^^^^  composer's  wife,  who  was  standing  by:  "What,  does  your  husband 
great;  some  of  them  no  doubt  apochryphal.  compose  too''" 

In  the  excellent  biography  of  Brahms  by  Walter  Niemann,  to  which  we  ^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^pj.      ooldmark's  presence:  "Do  you  not  think! 

referred  last  Sunday,  there  is  an  entertaining  chapter  entitled  "Brahms  as  extraordinary  that  a  -^ew  should  compose  a  setting  of  Martin  Luther's  I 
a  Man."  ' 


words?" 


He  was  not  fussy  in  his  dress.  At  home  he  went  about  in  a  flannel  shirt, 
trousers,  a  detachable  white  collar,  no  cravat,  slippers.    In  the  country  he 
was  happy  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  alpaca  jacket,  carrying  a  soft  felt  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  in  bad  weather  wearing  on  his  shoulders  an  old-fashioned  bluish- 
green  shawl,  fastened  in  front  by  a  huge  pin.    (We  remember  that  in  the 
sixties  many  New  Englanders  on  their  perilous  journeys  to  Boston  or  New, 
York  wore  a  shawl.)   He  preferred  a  modest  restaurant  to  hotel  table  d'hotes.j 
In  his  music  room  were  pictures  of  a  few  composers,  engravings — the  Sistinei 
Jvladonna  among  them— the  portrait  of  Cherubini,  by  Ingres,  with  a  veiled, 
Muse  crowning  the  composer.— "I  cannot  stand  that  female,"  Brahms  said 
to  his  landlady — a  bronze  relief  of  Bismarck,  always  crowned  wiih  laurel, 
ere  was  a  square  piano  supposed  to  have  been  Haydn's,  also  a  grand  piano, 
'vVilch  a  volume  of  Bach  was  usually  standing  open.    On  the  cover  lay 
1.'  ve  joc^ks,  writing  tablets,  calendars,  cigar  cases,  spectacles,  purses,  watches, 
k  ys,  portfolios,  recently  published  books  and  njusic,  also  souvenirs  of  his 
navels.  He  was  passionately  patriotic,  interested  in  politics,  a  firm  believeri 
in  German  unity.  He  deeply' regretted  that  he  had  not  done  military  ser-| 
vice  as  a  young  man.   Prussia  should  be  the  North  German  predominant  1 
power.  i 
His  library  occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  wall  of  the  room.  *rhe  shelvef' 
eld  rare  old  books  on  music,  autographs,  engravings,  etchings,  etc.  Among 
favorite  writers  were  Freytag,  Heyse,  Keller  (the  Swiss  poet)  Alexis. 
Grillparzer,,^Kleist,  Hebbel,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Armm,_  Auerbach,  Luther 
!  lie  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  "Table  Talk").  Folk  poetry,  fairy  tales, 
agas,  delighted  him.   Books  of  travel  were  dear  to  him.  as  was  Grimm's 
German  dictionary.  A  man,  he  kept  his  boyish  love  for  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
"Gil  Bias"  was  on  the  shell,  as  were  historical  works  on  Germany's  wars. 
For  24  years  he  sub.scribed  to  the  satirical  Kladderadatsch — tiie  numbers 
re  piled  in  a  wardrobe.   Well  acquainted  with  modern  literature,  he  was 


No  wonder  that  Brahm.s.  growing  more  reserved,  harsher,  ruder,  suffered 
from  his  incapacity  for  "getting  outside  himself."  He  told  Clara  Schumann 
he  longed  for  affection.  He  loved  his  parents,  step-family,  brothers  and 
sisters,  children  and  animals.  Loyal  to  his  friends,  he  was  genuinely 
religious.  He  was  generous,  in  secret,  to  those  in  need.  "Brahms  was  a 
convinced  and  bciieving  pieniber  of  the  Lutheran  Protestant  church;  not 
as  regards  dogma,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  "  "We  North  Germans," 
he  once  said,  "long  for  the  Bible  every  day  and  do  not  let  a  day  go  by 
without       In  my  study  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  Bible  even  in  the  dark." 

Niemann  a.sks  whether  Brahms's  celibacy  was  voluntary  or  not.  He 
bases  his  answer,  in  the  negative,  on  occasional  remarks  of  Brahms.  As  a 
joung  man  he  wa.s  secretly  in  love  with  Clara  Schtur.ann.  He  was  devoted 
to  her  till  her  death.  Though  he  had  a  youthful  passion  for  Agathe  von 
Siebold,  he  let  it  cool,  for  his  future  was  not  assured.  A  girl  at  Oldenburg 
pleased  him  when  he  was  in  his  ttiirties.  He  told  Widmann  years  later  he 
had  waited  too  lonar.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  marry  Clara 
Erhumann's  daughter  Julie.  When  a  young  womai,  asked  him  why  he  had 
hot  married,  he  answered,  "None  of  them  would  ha\  o  :.ie;  and  if  there  had 
been  one  who  woi'ld,  I  could  not  have  stood  her  on  account  of  her  bad 
^aste." 

Not  th*t,  to  use  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  phrase,  he  was  "averse  from  that 
sweet  sex."  Dwellers  in  "Vienna  wiio  knew  Brahms  have  'told  us  thit  like 
Sainte-Beuve,  like  Hazlitt,  lie  looked  with  a  favoring  eye  on  bonnes. 


Tliere  is  a  short  chapter  in  Niemann's  indispensable  book  on  Brahms  as  I 
a  composer  as  well  as  a  man— a  book  as  remarkable  for  the  sanity  of  hisi 
criticism  as  fo;-  the  orderly  information— a  chapter  .-.bout  Brahms  as  a! 
pianist,  conductor  and  teacher,  m  which  Niemann  .sa\5  hat  as  a  pianist  audi 
conductor  Johannes  must  above  all  be  judged  a.-^  erpreter  of  Brahms  i 

the  composer.    We  heard  hi.Ti  olay  in  the  sea---  S3-84  a:  Berlin  his' 


'  ,ouna  Ills  peii»rmance  roiJgh  and  uninspiring.    In  i 

L  m'he  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Berlin  of  his  Symphony 
"  -e  orchestra  was  respectfully  obedient  to  his  baton.  The  testimony  " 
-  .iano  pupils  is  singularly  contradictory.  He  thought  a  pupil  should 
nncouraeed  with  words  of  praise.  He  said  to  Richard  Strauss  after 
i  F  minor  symphony:    "Young  man,  look  at  Schubert's  dances  and 
inventing  simple,  eight  bar  melodies."   Niemann  ends  this  chapter 
rifle-  "Even  during  his  lifetime  Brahms's  achievements  as  a  composer 
'  c^vershadowed  his  activity  as  pianist,  conductor  and  teacher." 

lelti  follow  nearly  300  ^jages-in  which  Niemann  has  much  to  say  about 
noositions.  The  book  is  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  New  York. 


DE  COU'S  PICTURES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Branson  de  Cou  gave  at  Sym- 
Dhony  haU  yesterday  afternoon  the  first 
of  thi-ee  series  of 

There  was  a  very  large  audience.  The 
subject  was  "Norway  and  Sweden. 
Midnight  Sun  Lands."  The  accompany- 
uig  music,  appropriately  chosen,  con- 
sisted of  Scriabln's  "Tranquil  Ocean 
Dohnanyi's  "Winterreigen,  Rubin, 
stein's  "Barcarolle"  in  A  mmor,  an  im- 
pSatlon  by  Grieg  on  a  Norwegia^ 
Polk  song;  a  nocturne  br  Gli'*^., 
Debussy's  "Submerged  Cathedral. 

Mr.  de  Cou  began  by  mentionmg  the 
great  number  of  summer  cruises  starts 
ins  from  German  and  English  Ports  to 
tol  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  He  then 
gave  advice  to  those  thinkmg  of  this 
tour.  After  a  few  glimpses  at  Berlin, 
the  more  important  fjords  were  yaited, 
various  valleys,  Trondjhem,  the  old  cor- 
onation city  of  Norway  Tromsoe  homes 
lol  wandering  Laplanders,  the  Lo.oten 
2^1ands,  the  |laciers  and  cataracts  wi^ 
flowers  in  the  Arctic  circle,  the  famous 
Norangstal.  Balholm,  wild  and  smiUng 
scenes  pictures  of  the  inhabitants-old 
ladies  whose  strong  faces  were  also  be- 
ni^nant^fishermen  catching  cod  in  the 
dead    dTrk  winter;  views  of  Bergen, 
Os!o,'  Hammerfest,  the  glory  of  Magda- 
lene  Bay,  a  short  visit  to  Copenhagsn; 
then  the  sight  of  fertUe  Sweden  as  seen 
from  the  Goeta  canal,  with  pictures  of 
[Stockholm  for  the  ending, 
j    The  pictures  were  marvels  of  photog- 
ranhv  and  color,  no  more  to  bs  de- 
Sd  m  a  review,  except,  possibly  by  a  ] 
'Raskin,  than  were  the  glon«  of  sky  | 
mountains  and  water,  ^s.^he  lectuier 
said,  to  be  adequately  pictured  by  the 

"''Sy  of  the  scenes  awoke  the  enth.u- 
sl^m  of  the  audience.  They  certain  y 
surDa<=sed  in  beauty— one  fadmg  into 
another-any  that  have  been  shown  here  ! 
tinrp  Mr   de  Cou's  visit  to  Boston  a  i 
ylar  a^o  And  his  Ulk  was  delightful, 
^ot  too  statistical,  but  ^^Ply  '"f™' 
tive.   The  pictures   were   eloquent  m 
themselves.  There  was  no  need  of  a  l^c- 
um  s  search  for  Pu:jple  phrases  or  any 
hi.alutin.  And  Mr.  de  Cou  talked  in- 
formally—a  relief  from  lectures  tliat 
1  seem  to  have  been  laboriously  prepared 
anTpauifuUy  committed  to  memoixj 
Wthout  striving  to  be  Jfr  de' 

Cou  wa^  often  amusing  in  his  comments, 
not  as  a  professional  jester,  but  as  an 
pxnerienced  /raveler  quick  to  see  the 
ludic  ous  A  is  seldom  that  pictures., 
talk  Bi'^d  /usic  are  so  deftly  joined- 
'  tt  k  that  Lemed  suggested  at  the  mo- 
ment by  tf. is  or  that  scene  or  adventurei 

.-to-  give  rounded  and  unusual 'enter-  ! 

1*^ The' subject  next  Saturday  afternoon 
Lriii  hp  •'Snringtime  Motoring  on  Om 
pacific  CoasU'' including  many  gorgeous 

r  AVthe  ttii?^anTlast  on  March  22  the 
UbicrwWbe_^3ieCaj^^  , 
TulRS.  PAT~CAMPBELL^ 

^"he^ld^^'Ti^^auSe'^S^^^^ 
fof  ai?  hour  ind'  a  half  at  Jordan  hall  1 
yesterday  afternoon,  by  the  perfection 
of  her  art.  Standing  simply  on  the 
^taee  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  without 
the  si  ghtest  visual  assistance  except 
hurriedly  hung  curtains  ^^^^^ich  con- 
cealed the  organ  pipes,  slie  »emcai 
nated  chaaeaetcrs  from-  plays  sne  nas 

treated  the  audience  to  «  oa"^|°^J^o 
|j;ra^SVac^»"^nea°^ndS° 
a  ae  The  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and 
Pvemalion,  a  Psalm,  bits  of  poetry  and 
r'f^w  deliciously  pointed  anecdotes^ 
Her  lovely  voice,  schooled  to  absolute 
controT  is  marvellously  expressive^ 
varied  and  compelling.  The  audience 
was  genuinely  moved  By  the  magic  of 
her  vo'ce  and  the  power  of  >niag- 

,lnation,  and  there  ^"-^^  ".l'°"°„^r°"^„^n. 
afternoon,  numerous  bursts  of  spon 
tareous  enthusiasm.  .  i,„.,,,Hf,iUv 
Tn  hfr  Dlea;  for  mere  beautifully 
Ispoken  English,  oil  the  stage  as  well  as 


on  It,  she'  said:  "Today  we  may  disagree 
with  a  man's  opinion,  and  he  will  like 
us  still,  but  woe  to  us  if  we  dare  to 
criticise  his  pronunciation!  I'm  afraid 
that  those  of  us  in  England  who  speak 
beautifully  must  resign  ourselves  to 
being  called  affected,  and  those  of  you 
who  speak  beautifully  in  America  must 
resign  yourselves  to  being  called 'Anglo- 
maniacs." 

Mrs.  Pat  Campbell  is  convincing  in 
her  denunciation  of  the  current  vogue 
for  "natural"  speech  in  stage  acting.  It 
is  as  bad  as  natural  dancing,  natural 
violin-playing,  or  natural — that  is,  un- 
lettered— performance  in  any  art.  An 
actor  must  learn  "to  control  his  medium  ! 
of  expression,  his  voice,  before  he  is; 
equipped  to  attempt  a  rnle.  That  many 
if  n6t  all  in  the  audience  are  more  pro- 
foundly'  moved  by  10  minutes'  §^cting 
by  "krs.  Pat  Campbell  than  by  a  sea- 
son of  r§>K>ws,""  forces  the  unhappy 
truth  home:  The  art  of  acting  does  not 
tread  on  the  heights  it  used  to  walk.  It 
will  be  a  worth-while  pilgrimage  for 
her  If  through  her  efforts  some  of  us 
learn  what  we  are  missing  on  the  stage 
today.     E.  B. 


H*^^  VERBAL  KILL-JOYS  , 

Among  those  who  are  constantly  taking  the 
joy  out  of  life  are  the  superior  persons  who  ob- 
ject to  words  and  phrases  of  respectable  years 
and  now  in  common  use.  One  man  writes  that 
"far-flung"  should  be  thrown  into  the  dust- 
bin except  when  it  is  applied  to  an  army,  for 
it  then  suggests  a  quick  manoeuvre.  He  holds 
Rudyard  Kiphng  responsible  by  his  "Reces- 
sional" for  the  loose  use  of  the  phrase  with  ref- 
erence to  immovable  things;  he  also  objects  to 
an  "American  'Vulgarism"— "at  that"  for  be- 
sides." 

Another  find^  fault  with  "the— that  was"  as 
in  Poe's 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
Another  assails  dramatic  critics  for  using  the 
words  "good  theatre"— This  is  hardly  good 
theatre"— "A  play  may  be  indifferent  theatre." 
Still  another,  an  Englishman,  Wishes  to  know 
why  "Exit"  is  in  use,  even  over  school  doors. 
"'Why  do  we  keep  up,  not  only  on  our  railways 
but  in  many  other  places,  the  use  of  an  incor- 
rect Latinism?"  But  "exit."  a  place  for  depart- 
ure, has  been  approved  by  English  writers  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years. 

There  were  objections  years  ago  to  words 
and  phrases  that  are  now  accepted  by  pedants, 
prigs  and  prudes.  The  word  "bet"  for  "wager" 
was^  long  considered  a  low  term.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Bulwer  Lytton  s  "Ernest  Maltravers" 
that  is  curious  reading  today:  "I  told  you  we 
should  not  get  safely  through  the  day,"  said 
George  Herbert.  "Now  we  are  in  for  it." 
"George,  that  is  a  vulgar  expression,"  said  Lord 
Doningdale,  buttoning  up  his  coat. 

Why  was  "in  for  it"  a  "vulgar"  expression  in 
1837? 

That  there  is  a  long  list  of  words  that  are 
overworked  ad  nauseam  no  one  will  deny:  "Vis- 
ion, reaction,  meticulous,  premier  (for  first), 
pretentious  (for  elaborate  or  sumptuous).  A  few 
days  ago  a  headline  in  a  respectable  New  York 
newspaper  read:  "Received  its  premi."  Nor  will 
it  be  denied  that  the  language,  English  or  Amer- 
ican, as  one  pleases,  is  debased  by  those  who 
should  know  better.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  persons  who  are  too  "beastly  particular,"  re- 
minding one  of  a  famous  saying  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  that,  when  quoted,  often  suffers  from 
abbreviation : 

For  words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they 
do  but  reckon  by  them:  but  they  are  the 
money  of  fools,  that  value  them  by  the 
authority  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Cicero,  or  a 
Thomas, '  or  any  other  Doctor  'Whatsoever, 
if  but  a  man. 


